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SENATE. The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Turspay, January 6, 1920. Senate: 


5 H. R. 8661. An act to authorize the Kingsdale Lumber Cor- 
1 at 5 Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the poration to construct a bridge across the Lumber River near the 
8 prayer: town of Lumberton, N. C.; 

Almighty God, reverently we take Thy name upon our lips. H. R. 9369. An act to revise and equalize rates of pension to 
Thou art the author of our being. Thou art the judge of all | certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil War, to cer- 
men. With Thee we have to do in all the plans and purposes | tain widows, former widows, dependent parents and children of 
of life, and we have no plan or purpose that is not Thine. We | such soldiers, sailors, and marines, and to certain Army nurses, 
simply invoke Thy blessing upon us, that the will of God may | and granting pensions and increase of pensions in certain cases; 
be wrought out through us and that the Nation may have the H. R. 10135. An act for the construction of a bridge across * 
touch and blessing of God upon it from day to day as we labor | Rock River, at or near East Grand Avenue, in the city of Beloit, 
together with God. For Christ’s sake. Amen. Wis. ; 


H. R. 10331. An act to amend an act entitled “An act making 
The Assistant Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yes- appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year 


terday’s proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by ” 4 
nanman consent, the further reading was dispensed with and TE . 1 Congress to the 
the Journal was approved. Connecticut River Railroad Co., its 1 
3 5 essees, successors, and 

18870 3 Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a | asciens to construct a bridge across the Connecticut River in the 
the VICE PRESIDENT. The Assistant Secretary will call Oe ee . N 
the roll. ee 2 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following Sena- 1 3 e 
tors answered to their names: of a water-supply system, the construction of a sewer system, the 


Ashurat Fletcher Lenroot Pomerene peace ie 1 a 3 vant and floating dock, and to levy and 
ce 2 e co a spec erefor ; 
eee it 1 8 H. R. 10873. An act to provide for the acquisition by the United 
Calder Hacriss nm Mcheliar Smith Ga. 1 01 1 1 gf fishery in and about Pearl Harbor, 
pper enderson ary moo erritory o: awaii; an 

a genta AnA ie A Genny pence H. R. 11025. An act to authorize the construction, mainte- 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex, Norris Sutherland nance, and operation of a bridge across the Tombigbee Riyer 
Curtis Kendrick Nugent Swanson near Iron Wood Bluff, in Itawamba County, Miss. 

Dittingharm — cress 8 The message further announced that the House had passed 
Edge Kin Phipps Wadsworth the bill (S. 2999) to amend section 97 of the act entitled “An 
Elkins Kirby Pittman Walsh, Mont. act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
Fernald Knox Poindexter Williams judiciary,” approved March 8, 1911, with an amendment, in 


Mr. POMERENE. I desire to announce that the senior Sena- | Which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 
tor from Iowa [Mr. Cuscans], the junior Senator from Minne- | The message also communicated to the Senate the intelligence 
sota [Mr. KELLOGG], and the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr, | of the death of Hon. WALTER ALLEN WarTsoN, late a Representa- 
Rostnson] are absent on business of the Senate. They are en- | tive from the State of Virginia, and transmitted resolutions 
gaged in a conference on the railway legislation. of the House thereon. 
Mr. GERRY. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 
is detained by illness in his family. | Mr. WADSWORTH. I present a large number of petitions 
The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] is detained by | signed by members of the Women's Nonpartisan Committee for 
illness of a member of his family. the League of Nations, urging the immediate ratification of 
The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simons], the Sena- | the treaty of peace and the covenant of the league of nations. 
tor from Arizona [Mr. Saurn], the Senator from Kentucky | I move that the petitions be referred to the Committee on 
IMr. Stantey], and the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Gay] are Foreign Relations. : 


absent on official business. The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty Senators have answered to Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
the roll call. There is a quorum present. Bloom, Kans., praying that admissions to Lyceum courses be 
AN N GOVERNMENT RAILROADS IN THE UNITED STATES (S. . | exempted from the provisions of the so-called “luxury tax,” 
3 No. ee. Pr. 2). * 08 which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- | City, Kans, remonstrating agninst the passage of the weenie 
tion from the Interstate Commerce Commission, transmitting | Cummins and Esch railroad bills, and praying for a two-year 
as an appendix to the report of the commission submitted Decem- | extension of Government operation of railroads, which was 
ber 3, 1919, relative to the Canadian Government railroads in | ordered to lie on the table 
the United States, a copy of “An act respecting the acquisition 4 
by His Majesty of the Grand Trunk Railway System as finally irri se sie mane e 
assented to,” Which, with the accompanying paper, was referred Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. President, a correspondent of 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce and ordered to be | the Oregon Journal, one of the leading papers published in my 
printed. — 5 roce Yag on 1755 AM abo 925 pe s ADE a state- 

ment of the result of a 0 g taken by that paper on the 
FFC peace treaty. I ask that it may be read and that the form 

A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- of the ballot which is submitted to the readers of the paper, 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed | which is attached to the report, may be printed in the RECORD. 
the bill (S. 2902) to amend section 5182, Revised Statutes of the The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
United States. : hears none. 
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The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 
{Telegram.] 


PORTLAND, OREG., January 5, 1920. 
Cart SMITH, 2 
Correspondent Oregon Journal: 

Up to noon to-day totals in the Journal's treaty poll are as 
follows: 

For compromise and immediate ratification, 874. 

For ratification with Lodge reservations, 66. 

For ratification substantially as presented by Wilson, 5,333. 

Opposed to ratification in any form, 133. 

To-day's count showed but 2 for compromise, 735 for Wilson 
plan, none for Lodge plan, none against ratification. Please 
communicate these results to Senators CHAMBERLAIN, McNary, 
Loba, and HITCHCOCK. 

JOURNAL. 


BALLOT ON PEACE TREATY. 


Vote one choice. Indicate preference by X mark 
in square. 
I favor compromise on reservations and immediate 
ratification of peace treaty and league of nations 
covenant. 


=F] 


15 
Or, 3 [] 


I favor ratification with Lodge reservations. 


I favor ratification of the peace treaty and 1 
of nations covenant substantially as presen 
the Senate by President Wilson. 


Or, 4 [] I am opposed to ratification in any form. 


fied voters is hbase 


CANADIAN NEWSPRINT PAPER. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I present a telegram from 
the Butterick Publishing Co., of Chicago, III. They had a con- 
tract with a newsprint paper company in Canada for a supply 
of newsprint paper. It is threatened now to be canceled by the 
Canadian authorities at the request of certain Canadian and 
British newspaper publishers who require all the newsprint 
for their purposes. In view of the fact that we are asked to 
loan immense credits to Hurope, and especially to England as 
the clearing house of the Old World, I think it is material, and 
I ask that the telegram be printed at length without reading. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Cuicaco, ILL., January 5. 
Hon. Lawrence Y. SHER 
United States Benate, “Washington, D. C.: 


For the last 10 gens we have 8 all ou 1 of newsprint 
paper from Canada, the contracts ha 
through the Canadian Export Pi Paper Co. ta). 


tracts for th reh ha — —.— made under and in 
ac ‘or the purchase per have been er 
accordance with the ee AtS — op an agreement between the y 


We DA not rom Canad war increased 
our consumption of newsprint paper e aed from but, on the 


con have reduced e a 
Bros, & CO (Ltd), of ihe Canadian Der contig is directed rico 
0. = 
facturers 7 can ao R Hes t > Supply paper — 2 l Paper Co. 

ns part o: supplies, to su 

—.— The Hamilton Specta the London Free P which 
rs are not by iea entitled to the pa 8 And 
San 1. — shoe paper gers oa furnish to: us the e for the 
rt Paper — x 
aA T 7 th he Cana controller threatens tenn unies paper 


is furnished t 
0 
accordance with his instructions to — 
any n paper. 
other publi ty 
ate beneiit of two apers, The 
interfere for the private benef 
existin; between 


behalt o f oth consumers uated makin — 
ot other g pro 
to Sir Henry Drayton, finance minister of Canada, at Ottawa. ¥ 


Tun BUTTERICK PUBLISHING Co. 


THE BEET-SUGAR PRODUCT. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there seems to be a persistent 
propaganda going on through the United States to convince the 
American consumers of sugar that the cause of the high prices 
of sugar is on account of the 8 producers holding 
back their produet from the market. I have taken occasion 
to find out just what is the percentage of the beet- sugar produc- 

tion of this country disposed of by the ist day of January, 
beginning with the year 1918-14 down to and including the 
crop of 1919-20. I am not rie to take the time to read the 
tonnage or the pounds, but I will just call attention to the 
percentages of the production of beets in those years, showing 
the percentage of the crops sold on the ist day of January 
of each of the years named. 

In the year 1913-14 it was 31 per cent of the production of 
that year. 

In 1914-15 it was 28 per cent. 

In 1915-16 it was 34 per cent. 


In 1916-17 it was 36 per cent. 
In 1917-18 it was 48 — cent. 
In 1918-19 it was only 29 per cent. 
‘And in 1919-20 it was 65 per cent, 


So, Mr. President, promod states that the reason for the 
high price that is being charged the consumer for sugar in 
the United States is because the beet-sugar producers of the 
country are holding back their product from the market, it is 
an absolute falsehood. They have sold now 65 per cent of the 
whole production of the year 1919-20. It has been delivered, 
and if it is being hoarded the Attorney General of the United 
States ought to take action against the hoarders and profiteers 
and stop the unjustifiable price that is being charged to the peo- 
ple of the United States for sugar. 

Even in the District of Columbia we are compelled, so I am 
told, to pay 23 cents a pound for sugar, and then only get 2 
pounds ata time. There is no necessity for this condition. It 
ought to be handled in the most drastic way. There is plenty of 
law to do it, and the American people should not be compelled to 
pay these outrageous prices. 

I ask to have inserted in the Recorp the following table giv- 
ing the production, estimated deliveries, and per cent of United 
States beet sugar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


1919-20 (estimated) 
1918-19 3 apr 


ERISSUS 


ee rrr) 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 3640) to provide for the establishment and main- 
tenance of a forest experiment station in the State of Minne 
sota; to the Committee on Agritulture and Forestry. 

By Mr. HENDERSON: 

A bill (S. 3641) making an appropriation for the construction 
of drainage facilities in connection with the Newlands reclamas 
tion project, in the State of Nevada; to the Committee on Irri- 
gation and Reclamation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A vill (S. 3642) to provide for the return of tue dead bodies 
of soldiers of the American E aeni Forces buried in 
France; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 8648) providing for the purchase of a site and the 
EROA thereon of a post-office building at the city of Monti- 
cello, Ga.; 

A bill (S. 8644) providing for a site and public building for a 
post office at Sparta, Ga.; 

A bill (S. 3645) for the purchase of a site for and the erec- 
tion of a post-office building at Cairo, Ga.; 

A bill (S. 3646) to increase the appropriation for the pur- 
chase of 8 ane and erection of a building for a post office at 
Douglas, G 
A bill 8. 3647) for the erection of a public building at 
Jesup, Ga.; 
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A bill (S. 3648) for the purchase of a site for and the erec- 
tion of a post-office building at Camilla, Ga.; 

A bill (S. 3649) for the erection of a public building at 
Blackshear, Ga.; and 

A bill (S. 3650) providing for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Vidalia, Toombs 
County, Ga.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. LENROOT: 

A bill (S. 3651) te provide for the commission of Kerwin C. 
Lubs as a first lieutenant in the United States Army and an 
honorable discharge therefrom; to the Committee on Military 


Affairs. 
- By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill 18 3652) granting a pension to Edgar E. Rich; to the 

on Pensions. 

By Mr. LENROOT: 

A bill (S. 3653) for the relief of John P. Chesley; to the 
Committee om Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 3654) granting a pension to Eva Fifield (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBINSON: 

A bill (S. 3655) to increase the cost of the publie building at 
Prescott, Ark.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. : 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 8658) for the relief of the next of kim of Edgar C. 
Bryon ; to the Committee on Claims. 

THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I introduce a bill to pro- 


ergency 
vide for the disposition, regulation, amd use of property ac- 
. quired thereunder, and for other purposes. I shall make a 
very brief explanation of the pik fee cee - 
This bill is the outgrowth of very ous consideration o: 
National Mer- 


Briefly, 

the shipping act and the 
property acquired by the President under resolutions passed 
by Congress. 

Sections 3 and 4 provide that the merchant vessels now 
owned or controlled by the United States be placed under 


deem unnecessary to the promotion and maintenance of an 
efficient merchant marine may be sold to aliens with privilege 
. 

Section 5 provides for the allocation to private operators of 


profits taxes for a period of 10 years. 

Section 7 provides that pending the sale of the tonnage the 
Shipping Board shall be empowered through private operators 
to use such ships as may be needed to and develep 
passenger and trade routes where if is deemed desirable in the 
national interest that such lines be established. 

Oe S ERTS ONDE UEO OE Beers nee Seo 
loss or damage, and insuranee. 

Section 9 authorizes the board to sell miscellaneous property 
and vessels contracted for or under construction. 

Section 10 directs the manner in which funds acquired by the 
board shall be disposed of. 

Section 11 deals with vessels chartered to the War Depart- 
ment. 

Section 12 suspends the building, requisition, or exchange of 
houses or buildings or the requisition of lands authorized by the 
act of March 1, 1918, and directs the disposition ef property 
acquired thereunder. 


ee en a er ee Se — — 


The provisions of this bill, which have been drafted with some- 
eare, represent the conclusions I have come to after months of 
painstaking consideration of the question. 

The subject is a complex one and it is not possible for anyone 
to assert with absolute solute confidence that the solution: proposed. by 


the ideas of my colleagues as they may be developed in confer- 
ence or on the floor of the Senate or additional facts, may to some 
extent modify my present paint of view. And I shall therefore. 
feel myself free, in case I become convinced that some aspects of 
the subject have been overlooked, to advocate such modifications 
as may be necessary to remedy deficiencies which may thus be- 
come apparent. 

I ask that the bill be referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The bill (S. 3656) to provide for the promotion and main- 
tenance of the American merchant 


disposition, regula- 
thereunder, and for other 
purposes, was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee om Commerce. 
SPECTAL COMMITTEE. ON BUDGET SYSTEM. 

Mr. McCORMICK submitted the folowing resolution (S. Res. 
e enn eee 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the time for the submission of the report of the 

committee of the Senate te de 
—— oa = te ‘vise a plan for a budget system is 
COURTS IN NEW YORK. 


The VICE PRESIPENT laid before the Senate the amendment 
of the House of Representatives te the bill (S. 2989} to amend 
seetion 97 of the act entitled “An act to eodify, revise, and 
amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” Mareh 3, 
1911, which was, on page 1, to strike aut all after line 6 down 
CCC ret omelet 


aratoga, Schenectady, St Law 


at 
at Auburn an the frst 
October a — . 55 tho frst Tuesday Ia Ape sh in the disere~ 
ion o — geo court, one term ann at such time and place 
within the of Rensseizer, —— 


Clinton, Jefferson, 0 Oswego, and Franklin, as he may time to time 
— Such ap shall be made by notice of at vast 20 

5 3 whero- saidi coart 

2 ze The eastern t shall inelude territory embracec&t 

on the Ist day of July, 1910, in the counties of Bichmonmd, Kings, 

con foe said dntict tha be el t. Broekiym en ine cet 

at. 
month. The southern district et, shalt includ e the 
1910; in the counties of 


SuhHivam, Ulster, oa bes the waters thereof. Terms 

of the . 5 court ifs said district shall be held at New ¥ork City 
on the Tuesday in each month. The district courts of the 

cts shall have concurrent snag over the 

„Nassau, Rich- 


all 7 matters done in 


Wetnenter’ i every 
„ 


embraced on 
„in the counties of . — Cattara s: 


„ Niagara 


shall be retur. 

Buffalo. The ju of any Arier n the State ot New ee 
perform the duties of the judge of any other district in such State 
6 FF 
—— in the resident judge. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In making the motien that the Senate 
shall concur in the amendment made by the House I simply 
desire to say that the House amendment made to the bill whieh 
was introduced by myself is one which does not change the 
character of the legislation in the slightest degree. There are 
some very minor changes which I am sure will not arouse any 
objection whatsoever. It is a local bill, applicable only to certain 
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judicial districts in the State of New York. I move that the 
Senate concur in the House amendment, 
The motion was agreed to. 
HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce; 

H. R. 8661. An act to authorize the Kingsdale Lumber Cor- 
poration to construct a bridge across the Lumber River, near the 
town of Lumberton, N. C.; 

II. R. 10135. An act for the construction of a bridge across 
Rock River at or near East Grand Avenue, in the city of Beloit, 
Wis. ; 

II. R. 10558. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Connecticut River Railroad Co., its lessees, successors, and as- 
signs, to construct a bridge across the Connecticut River in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; and 

II. R. 11025. An act to authorize the construction, mainte- 
nance, and operation of a bridge across the Tombigbee River 
near Iron Wood Bluff, in Itawamba County, Miss. 

H. R. 9369. An act to revise and equalize rates of pension to 
certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil War, to cer- 
tain widows, former widows, dependent parents, and children of 
such soldiers, sailors, and marines, and to certain Army nurses, 
and granting pensions and increase of pensions in certain cases, 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

H. R. 10331. An act to amend an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1919,” approved July 9, 1918, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (H. R. 10746) to authorize the incorporated town of 
Wrangell, Alaska, to issue bonds for the construction, enlarge- 
ment, and equipment of schools, the acquisition and construction 
of a water-supply system, the construction of a sewer system, 
the construction of a city dock and floating dock, and to levy and 
collect a special tax therefor, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Territories. 

A bill (H. R. 10873) to provide for the acquisition by the 
United States of private rights of fishery in and about Pearl 
Harbor, Territory of Hawaii, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico, 


THE AIR MAIL SERVICE. 


Mr. MeKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter from the Postmaster Gen- 
eral in reference to the air mail service of the Post Office De- 
partment. 

Mr, SMOOT. I will ask the Senator from Tennessee to whom 
is the letter addressed? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is a letter addressed to me, which de- 
scribes the service, and is a matter in which, I think, the Senate 
will be interested. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not in any wise a departmental document? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; it is a letter addressed to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nucenr in the chair). 
Without objection, the request of the Senator from Tennessee 
is granted. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, January 6, 1920. 


It has carried 22,254,400 letters, advancing their delivery on 
an average by 16 hours, or one entire business day. 

Its operating cost to date, including overhead and interest on 
investment for three routes, is as follows: 


Washington to New Tork $202, 558. 80 
New York to Cleveland — 112, 796. 57 
Cleveland to Chicago „c — 81. 865. 00 


; 397, 220. 47 
AIR MAIL PAYS FOR ITSELF. 

It is not customary for Congress to demand that the opera- 
tions of the Postal Service shall be self-sustaining, yet the 
operations of the air mail service paid for itself in the sale of 
special airplane postage and the saving of car space and cost of 
distribution in trains. The mail is moved so rapidly by airplane 
that the distribution can be done in the post offices instead of on 
trains, The Post Office Department found that over the prin- 
cipal long-distance mail routes the air mail saving on the cost 
of train distribution is so great that it was possible to discon- 
tinue the extra airplane postage rates, and letters are now being 
carried by airplane at the regular postage rate. 

The revenue and savings from the air mail operations have 
been $194,831.50 from the sale of extra-rate airplane postage— 
$2,448 in car space from May 15, 1918, to June 30, 1919. The 
saving on train distribution from July 1 to December 31, 1919, 
was at the rate of $176,000 per year, and since January 1, 1920, 
by the use of large weight-carrying planes, the saving is at the 
rate of $593,000 per year. 

Nobody insists that the Rural Free Delivery Service, costing 
annually $66,031,487, or that the Railway Mail Service, created 
solely for the expeditious handling of the mails through work- 
ing them on trains, and costing the Government $36,984,481 
annually, shall be self-sustaining. Yet here is a remarkably 
rapid service, doubling the speed of the fastest trains, expedit- 
ing the mails on long-distance runs by 16 bours or more in 
delivery to the public, that can pay for itself in savings on car 
space and train distribution. 

EFFICIENCY OF AIR MAIL SERVICE. 

In the operations of the air mail every effort has been made 
to eliminate the spectacular. Everything has been concentrated 
on obtaining results. Air mail fields are not show grounds; 
air mail planes are not gaud and tinsel, and there are no rides 
in air mail planes for advertising or propaganda purposes. The 
greatest handicap that commercial aviation faces to-day is the 
spectacular phase of flying, stunting, and racing. Aviation has 
so long been exploited as a sport and a show that the public has 
not been able to visualize it as a practical instrument of com- 
merce. A few cities, like Chicago, whose bank mail reaches 
New York by air mail in time for bank clearings the following 
morning instead of too late for that important event had the 
mail continued by train, realize that the air mail is more than 
an instrument of war or plaything for the rich or a thrill maker 
for fair-ground crowds. But the public in general does not yet 
realize the daily commercial value of the airplane as demon- 
strated by the air mail. It is astounding how few people know 
that this epoch-making facility—the air mail—has been in daily 
operation for 19} months, carrying to date more than 22,000,000 
letters between Chicago, Cleveland, New York, and Washington 
at better than twice the speed of the Congressional Limited or 
the Twentieth Century, and in this 19} months the air mail has 
to its credit a performance of 914 per cent, summer and winter, 
across the mountains and up and down the seacoast. 

No man who knows anything about aviation will contend that 
any air service, or any other branch of the Government, can 
exceed that record. A performance of 91} per cent over 193 
months operation is all that any person or organization can get 
out of the airplane to-day with its limitations. On the route 
between Gleveland and Chicago the air mail accomplished a 
world’s record of 205 consecutive 325-mile nonstop trips without 
a forced landing of any kind. 

ECONOMY IN AIR MAIL OPERATIONS. 

In the matter of economy, no man can study the cost of the 
air mail as operated by the Post Office Department and say 
that its equal has been approached by airplane operations by 
any organization anywhere—here or broad. At a cost to the 
Government of $397,220.47, the air mail has operated 507 
flying days, covering an aggregate of 473,210 miles, at a cost of 
84 cents a mile. This cost includes the value of every piece of 
material and every minute of time entering into the repair and 
upkeep of the planes; the cost of every smash-up and every 
forced landing; every cent of loss; every penny of overhead; 
and 6 per cent interest on the value of the field equipment and 
planes in actual use and in service on the fields. This is not 
all cash expenditures, but a large part of it represents the war- 
time cost of material salvaged out of the surplus Army and 
Navy material at the close of the war by the Post Office De- 


Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator McKerrar: In pursuance to our recent 
conversation and in response to your request, I beg to submit 
the following as a history of the air mail service, its cost of 
operation, the savings effected thereby, and some reasons why 
it should not be consolidated ‘with an air department: 

There are pending in Congress two bills—S. 3348 and H. R. 
9804—designed to take from the Post Office Department the 
operation of the air mail service and place it in the hands of a 
military department of air. The bills provide that the proposed 
department of air shall take over the air mail service, planes, 
property, and appropriation and perform every function per- 
formed by the Post Office Department in connection with avia- 
tion. 

The air mail has been a financial and postal success and its 
efficiency has elicited high praise in Europe as well as in the 
United States, yet the pending bills propose to take it out of the 
hands of a civil department of the Government and place it 
under the control of a department military in character and 
personnel, and deyised not to develop commercial aviation but 
military proficiency in the air. 

The air mail has been in continuous operation since May 15, 
1918, and has covered 473,210 miles. Its performance is 91.49 
per cent, 


partment. In the statistical reports on the cost of operating 
the routes this material is charged in the account at the cost 
price to the Government, as if it were paid for in cash out of 
the appropriations for the air mail. 

Consider the accomplishment. Daily operation of a route 218 
miles between New York and Washington for 19} months; a 
route of 325 miles between Cleveland and Chicago for 73 
months; and a route of 430 miles between New York and Cleve- 
Jand for 6 months; experimentation and development of a satis- 
factory commercial mail plane; the upkeep of seven aviation 
fields—all for $397,220.47; and the entire expenditure coming 
back to the Government in the shape of sale of special airplane 
postage and actual saving of car space, and thereby expediting 
annually more than 22,000,000 letters an entire business day, 
What could a militarized air service or any other organization 
do better than this? 

FEW CASUALTIES IN AIR MAIL, 

Then consider the safety of operations in the air mail as com- 
pared with any other aerial activity—wmilitary, exhibition, or 
aerial-passenger transport, either in America or abroad. In the 
daily opertions of the air mail over a period of 193 months and 
covering 473,210 miles, four air mail pilots have lost their lives 
flying the mail, as follows: Frank S. McCusker, Cleveland, Ohio, 
May 25, 1919; Charles W. Lamborne, Dix Run, Pa., July 19, 1919; 
John P. Charlton, Long Valley, N. J., October 30, 1919; and 
Lyman W. Doty, Catonsville, Md., October 15, 1919. On the 
fields, one mechanic and one spectator have been killed by com- 
ing in contact with the whirling propellors of planes on the 
ground. Two pilots have been seriously injured—none perma- 
nently—and not more than half a dozen have been hurt or shaken 
up severely enough to lay them up for more than a few hours. 
And this record was achieved ia the stern work of carrying the 
mail as a daily routine in storm, rain, sleet, and fog. 

Compare with that the European military and civilian aviation 
death roll since the close of the war, and even the civilian and 
military record in the United States. It is not a reflection on our 
Army that its air force reports between 50 and 60 killed during 
the year 1919, or that S of these deaths occurred in the short 
period of the great transcontinental air race from October 8 to 
November 4, 1919. It simply shows that straight commercial 
fiying as conducted by the air mail, with its pilots kept in con- 
stant practice and its mechanics trained to bring about one daily 
result, is a reasonably safe undertaking, considering the limita- 
tions and crudeness of the present-day airplane. 

AiR SERVICE BILLS AFFECT AIR MAIL. 


The development and extension of the air mail has been seri- 
ously hampered through failure of Congress to make substantial 
appropriations. This failure did not result from antagonism to 
an air-mail service, but was the result of a campaign conducted 
to force legislation for the creation of a department of air. 
The purpose of such proposed legislation clearly is to create a 
powerful independent military air force, instead of separate 
Army and naval air forces. The principal bills introduced and 
considered by the committees of Congress are nearly exclusively 
military in their character, usually with one paragraph, very 
general in tenor, dealing with the encouragement of commercial 
aeronautics. These bills, devoted almost entirely to creating a 
fighting air force, always seek to take from the Post Office De- 
partment the operations of its air-mail service. It is contended 
that money would be saved to the Government through the 
elimination of duplication, if the operations of the air mail were 
taken from the Post Office Department and merged with the op- 
erations of the independent military air service. 

Everybody knows that the methods and practices obtaining 
the world over in military operations, and probably necessary 
for military efficiency, are not the practices and methods that 
make for commercial success, and no amount of consolidation 
under military practices can possibly cut the cost of operations 
down to the efficient economic basis of the air mail. 

No one will contend that these bills, so strongly urged by 
military fliers, are anything but purely military in character. 
They are drawn for the purpose of creating an air military 
force, separate and distinct from land establishment 
and from the Navy. It is apparently expected that the head of 
this proposed new department would be a civilian, but his 
whole organization would be military, and, in the language of 
two of the most strongly pressed bills, governed under the rules 
and regulations of the War Department in the proposed acts. 
These two bills even provide that the air routes shall be laid out, 
not to meet the needs of commerce in time of peace, but to meet 
the military needs in time of war. 

WHY bo THEY WANT THE AIR MAIL? 

What is the purpose then of attempting to take out of the 
hands of a civil department the efficient and economic operation 
of a commercial function? It is not necessary to the conduct of 
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an efficient fighting force. In fact it would be a mere side-line 
activity of a military air department. It can not seriously be 
contended that a milifary air department can conduct the 
postal air service more economically and more efficiently than 
it is being conducted by the Post Office Department, as demon- 
strated by more than a year and a half of operation and as com- 
pared with the cost of air operations for military purposes here 
and abroad. 

There is some other reason for this persistent desire to tie 
up the air mail service with a military air service. Whether 
it is the reason or not, it is easy to see that the proposed depart- 
ment of air would be likely to get larger appropriations if it 
transported mail from city to city than if it devoted itself to 
purely military work. It can not be in the interest of either 
economy or postal efficiency to take the air mail out of the hands 
of the Post Office Department and put it under a militarized 
air service, and certainly it can contribute nothing to military 
efficiency to carry mail sacks back and forth daily between 
certain cities; then, if it is not the hope of getting larger appro- 
priations from Congress each year, what is behind this powerful 
and persistent eampaign to turn over to the proposed separate 
military air force this mail-transporting function of the Post 
Office Department? 

The idea that it would be a great thing if the military fliers 
in their air maneuvers could be put to work carrying mails in- 
stead of flying their planes empty appeals to some men. 

Would those men vote to put the Infantry to work on the letter 
carriers rounds, the Cavalry to patroling the cities, and the Ar- 
tillery and transports to hauling street litter to the city dumps 
just to keep them busy at some civic function? 

And what would happen if you turned the air mail over to a 
military department of air? Remember always that the pending 
bills would make it an Army and Navy consolidated separate 
fighting force for the expected purpose of greater military efti- 
ciency in the air. 

WOULD SPEEDILY KILL AIR MAIL, 


The first thing that would happen would be that while you 
might put the military fliers to work on some civie ocenpation it 
would cost the Government more per mile and per pound to carry 
the air mail than under an efficient postal administration. 

The next thing that would happen would be an immediate 
loss of efficiency in postal service, not that the military opera- 
tives would not be capable men, but because, first, it would be 
an operation incidental to the main purposes of the proposed 
department of the air, which is sought to be created, not to jitney 
sacks of mail on strict daily schedules between given points 
but to develop and increase our military proficiency in the air; 
and, secondly and chiefly, because the Post Office Department 
could not compel a coordinate branch of the Government to 
render that degree of service which it could compel its own em- 
ployees to render or which it could compel a bonded contractor 
toperform. This is not a groundless fear or imaginary eventual- 

ity. It is bitter experience in the Postal Service. The main- 
taining of schedules and the unfailing performance of service 
is the very soul of the mail transportation. Fines under the 
law and recovery on bonds have proven the only means of forcing 
that dependability of service which postal efficiency requires 
where the Post Office Department itself does not operate the 
service. 

Long years of experience have taught the Post Office Depart- 
ment that it can not obtain the same efficient service from a co- 
ordinate branch of the Government over which it can not exer- 
else direct authority as it can over its bonded contractors or 
its own employees, and in the light of that 5 the Post 
Office Department serves notice now that Congress will kill the 
American air mail speedily and with certainty if it transfers its 
operations from the Post Office Department to the proposed 
department of air. 

HOW THE AIR MAIL HAS PERFORMED. 


The following table shows the percentage of performance 
and the cost of service by months from its inauguration on May 
15, 1918, to November 30, 1919, a period of 184 months: 


Consolidated statement of operations of air mail service. 


78.87 $3,682. T1 
94.97 9/922. 71 
97.57 10, 001.48 
99.90 9, 555.67 
100. 08 9,638.74 
98. 68 9,841.76 
88.07 10, 073.08 
77.23 13,300.40 
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Consolidated statement of operations of air mail service—Continued. 
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Norx.— Effective November 9, 1919, Sunday service on New York-Cleveland and 
Cleveland-Chicago routes was discontinued. 

HOW LETTERS ARE SPEEDED BY AIR MAIL, 

The air mail between Washington and New York, north- 
bound, takes from trains Nos, 82 and 92 about 16,000 letters 
daily, distributed to New York City carrier routes, and delivers 
them in New York City in time for the bulk of afternoon carrier- 
delivery routes. This mail, had it continued to New York by 
train, would have reached that city, if on time, at 4.45 p. m., 
too late for delivery that day, and would not have been deliy- 
ered until the following morning. 

Southbound, the air mail takes from train No. 109 the Boston 
and New England night mail to the amount of about 16,000 
letters daily and delivers them in Washington generally in 
time for the noon carrier delivery in the business district and 
for the 1.40 p. m. carrier delivery over the entire city of Wash- 
ington. Before the air mail took over this work the letters 
from these trains reached Washington in time for the after- 
noon delivery only when the train was on time in New York 
City and in Washington, and provided the transfer of mail 
between the Grand Central Depot and the Pennsylvania Depot 
in New York City was accomplished in time. The train from 
New York to Washington missed the carrier delivery in Wash- 
ington 26 per cent of the time, resulting in delivery the fol- 
lowing morning. The immediate result of carrying this mail 
by airplane was the cessation of complaints from New Eng- 
land commercial centers that their night mail frequently was 
not delivered in Washington until the second day after mailing. 

The air mail between New York and Cleveland leaves New 
York early in the morning and reaches Cleveland in the fore- 
noon, resulting in an afternoon delivery of that day of mail 
for Cleveland. The plane also carries about 12,000 letters for 
the Middle West, which are placed on train No. 35 at Cleve- 
land and arrive in Chicago at 8 p. m. instead of 8 a. m. the 
following day, had they gone the entire way from New York 
to Chicago by train, thus advancing these letters 16 hours to 
the Middle Western States. At Cleveland mail for Chicago and 
Chicago western connections is taken from train No. 19 and is 
delivered in Chicago usually at 1 p. m. instead of 4 p. m., had 
the mail remained on train No. 19, thus insuring delivery in 
the city of Chicago in the afternoon instead of the following 
morning and making train connections out of Chicago that 
would have been missed had the mail remained on the train. 

From Chicago, eastbound, mail from the West and from 
Chicago city is brought to Cleveland in the afternoon, when 
the eastern mail is placed on the eastbound Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited and delivered in New York at 9.40 o'clock the 
following morning instead of the following afternoon. At 
Cleveland the air mail is taken from train No. 90, which left 
Chicago at 11 p. m. the night before, and is delivered by plane 
in New York City early that afternoon instead of the following 
morning, had it remained on the train. 

If it were possible for the railroads to expedite the mail in 
any such manner—which is not possible—the service would 
have to be put on, no matter if it did cost the department one 
or two hundred thousand dollars a year additional. In the 
ease of the alr mail, however, the expedition is much greater 
than could be accomplished by train, and a large saving in 
space and clerical hire is effected. 

AIR MAIL VERSUS TRAIN TIMM. 

Thus the air mail has been worked in to supplement the 

Railway Mail Service in the expediting of letter mail over 


long runs. The possibility of the savings of the air mail in 
the matter of time and in the cost of distribution on trains 
arises from the fact that the airplane trips are made at an 
average speed of 80 miles an hour or better, while the average 
speed of the fastest mail and passenger trains is 40 miles an 
hour or less. 

The following comparative table of possible air mail and train 
service illustrates this point; 


Scheduled time of mail trains in 1913 and 1919. 
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Every means of transportation is subject to delays by acci- 
dent and weather, but the performance of the air mail compares 
favorably with the average annual record of the railways. The 
New York-Washington route from its inauguration May 15, 
1918, to January 1, 1920, has scored a performance of 94.5 per 
cent. The Chicago-Cleveland route from its inauguration May 
15, 1919, to date has scored a performance of 95 per cent, and 
the New York-Cleveland route across the mountains, since its 
inauguration July 1, 1919, has scored a performance of 89 per 
cent. The important thing is that by reason of the great speed 
of the airplane the small per cent of failures did in no instance 
delay the mail beyond the time it would have taken to carry it 
by train. 

EXTENSION PROGRAM FOR AIR 


The Post Office Department, responding to the demand from 
commercial centers for extension of this expeditious mail serv- 
ice, asks for an appropriation of $3,000,000 for the ensuing year. 
With this money it would extend the route from Chicago to the 
Pacific coast, thus reducing the present westbound mail service 
of 903 hours and the eastbound service of 102 hours each to 
59 hours. In order to get a letter from New York to San Fran- 
cisco by Friday noon, it would have to be mailed some time before 
6 p. m. on the previous Monday, whereas a letter mailed any time 
up to midnight Monday would be delivered by air mail to San 
Francisco on Thursday forenoon. Again, the train scheduled to 
arrive in San Francisco at 12.30 p. m. daily is generally so late 
that delivery of the mail by carriers can not be effected until 
the following morning. During the month of October the train 
with the heavy eastern mail arrived late in San Francisco 21 
out of 25 days. 

A second important route on the proposed air mail extension 
would operate from Pittsburgh to Kansas City via Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati, and St. Louis. This mail would leave Pittsburgh at 
7 a. m. with the mail from Pittsburgh and from the night trains 
out of New York and make deliveries to Indianapolis and Cincin- 
nati in the forenoon and in St. Louis at noon and in Kansas City 
that afternoon, cutting the railroad time between Pittsburgh 
and Kansas City from 24 hours and 50 minutes to 10 hours and 
40 minutes. 

A third extensive route contemplated would be from Min- 
neapolis via Chicago to St. Louis, cutting the railway time from 
20 hours and 35 minutes to 7 hours and 30 minutes. 

A fourth important air mail service would extend from New 
York to Atlanta by extending the New York-Washington route 
south. This line would then be 850 miles long, and the time of 
transit would be reduced from 26 hours and 15 minutes to 10 
hours and 40 minutes by air mail. 

The following table summarizes the proposed extension of the 
air mail during the ensuing fiscal year as presented to the House 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads by the Post Office 
Department: 


MAIL. 


1920. 
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Rail Air Rail Air 


Number 


Cost air 


mail Mall advanced: 


Routes. miles. | miles. | time. | time. | letters. 
New York and fan Francisco. 3,23t | 2,630 
New York and Ktlonta 1 850 10. 40 75, 120, 000 
Vittsburgh and Kansas (it 903 850 10, 40 | 87,640, 000 
Twin Cities and St. Louis (via Chicago). 703 600 7.30 | 73,920, 000 


59.00 {146,000,000 | $1,043, 303 


Pacific coast, 48 hours; Ohio to Utah, from 12 to 36 hours. 

461,929 | Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
and Florida, from 12 to 24 hours. 

461,929 | Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, Kansas, and Southwestern States, 12 
to 24 hours. 

282, 452 


Between Northwest and Southwest, one business day; tron (Chicago, 
16 hours in delivery. 


Operating cost of air service. 
Reduction rail transportaty 
Number fetters all routes... 


The Post Office Department has also received a proposal to 
operate a hydroplane air mail line from St. Louis via Cairo, 
Memphis, and Vicksburg to New Orleans. Under this proposal 
the St. Louis and New Orleans mail would be delivered in 
Memphis to the public on the afternoon carrier deliveries 
instead of the following morning by trains, and there would 
be a like expedition of the mail from Memphis to New Orleans 
and St. Louis. 

WOULD CONTRACT FOR AIR MAIL SERVICE, 


There ure other routes in which as great expedition of the 
mails could be effected, but the Post Office Department has not 
recommended thelr establishment, because it is not possible to 
show on important reduction in space and clerk hire on the 
trains in addition to the great saving of time. For some reason 
it is demanded of the Post Office Department that its air mail 
service should be self-sustaining. If you put. that test to the 
Ruilway Mail Service, the City Delivery Service, or the Rural 
Free Delivery Service, these postal agencies, which cost mil- 
lions but which do not bring sufficient new business to the 
Postal Service to pay any substantial part of their costs, would 
ie instantly. Here, then, has suddenly arisen, through the 
epoch-making invention of the airplane, a mail transportation 
medium cutting in half the fastest railroad time between our 
commercial centers, yet so critical has Congress been of this 
utilization of the airplane for the mail service that the Post 
Ollice Department refrains from recommending the establish- 
ment of other important routes because it is impossible to show 
on them a substantial saving in the cost of railway transporta- 
tion and distribution. r 

The Post Office Department has always taken the position 
that when American capital is ready to enter the aerial trans- 
port field, it will be glad to advertise for contracts for carrying 
mails by airplanes or airships over such routes as will greatly 
improve the mail service to the public and show a relatively sub- 
stantial reduction in the cost of transportation and distribution 
on trains, The work that the Post Office Department is doing 
through the air mail sérvice is the only effective aid and en- 
couragement given to cominercial aviation in this country. Its 
results and its records of operations are being constantly 
given to business men who are giving consideration to entering 
this transportation field. 

COMMERCIAL OPERATIONS FOUNDATION FOR wan PREPAREDNESS. 

There has been a cry in the land that the United States is 
utterly unprepared for aerial warfare. Now, it is everywhere 
recognized that you can not during the long years of peace 
maintain a great aerial force that can instantly meet a dire 
national emergency. You must develop commercial aviation 
as the Post Office Department is doing, so that a permanent 
industry of magnitude may arise which in time of national 
emergency can rapidly expand to meet the demands of war. 
High military authority recognized this. In a report to the 
Secretary of War a board, composed of Maj. Gens. Menoher, 
Coe, Haan, and Snow, says: 


On account of the short life of aircraft and the great cost of produc- 
tion and maintenance, no nation can in time of peace maintain military 
air fleets sven approximating in size to such as will be necessary in 
time of war. Such military air fleets must therefore be provided after 
the beginning of the emergency. The nation which is prepared 60 
that it can be the first to produce, equip, and maintain a superior air 
force will have an undoubted advantage. 

it commenced aeronautics were a paying business large plants would 
be cote riea in the United States for producing commercial aircraft 
withou 2 governmental stimulation than that provided for other 
business a aire. These plants would develop expert aeronautical engi- 
— exper tian un les. and ah classes of personnel necessary for alr- 
cra 12 25 en and maintenance. In time of war the Nation Dh shard pe 
ing cares ae 82 organized, would be diverted from the production 
of 5 7 c aircraft to the production of military aircraft. This 
would a 88 simple proposition, The Nation would also 
have a aren reservoir of commercial aviators from which, in a short 

riot, 0 Bme, military aviators could be selected and trained and a 
imited portion of its commercial fleet could be utilized without radical 
alterations for certain war purposes. Thus at the beginning of the war 
it would be possible to develop under military control in a most expedi- 


tious manner probably the lar; 
sation, could r largest aud best military air force that any 


$2, 249, 673 
, 720 700 
352, 680, 0% 
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The development of commercial aviation to the extent indl- 
cated by this Army board can be brought about in two ways— 
through subsidies, either direct or disguised, or by a rational 
development of commercial plane types and reduction of opera- 
tion costs to a practical business basis, which has been a per- 
sistent policy with the nir mail service. 

AIR MAIL CONTRIBUTIONS TO ABRONAUTICS. 

Operating on 2 meager appropriation, the Post Office Depart- 
ment has already shown what commercial necessity may develop 
in the advancement of aviation. It was the first to demonstrate 
that it is possible to maintain a dependable schedule; that it is 
possible to fly in all kinds of weather; and at its instigations the 
Bureau of Standards has developed a device that will locate to 
the airplane in fog or rain or flying above the clouds the very 
center of the field in which it is to land. 

As a result of its tirst year of operation there have been created 
and built in this country advanced types of two and three mo- 
tored planes. One of these, which has already attracted the 
attention of foreign governments, is a plane no larger than our 
small training planes, but carrying a load of 1,500 pounds, en- 
pable of indefinite flight on one engine. It has a speed of more 
than 120 miles per hour and can wing its way through space at 
an altitude of 18,000 feet. 

Another feat of the Post Office Department has been the recon- 
struction of the De Haviland airplane, built In large numbers for 
the war. The first thing the Post Office Department did with 
this plane was to make it a strong commercial machine, fit for 
rough cross-country work. The next thing it did was to convert 
it into a two-motored plane, capable of carrying 800 pounds of 
mail and capable not only of maintaining itself in the nir on 
one motor with a full load of mail but of actually climbing on 
one motor with such a lond. It is the only two-motored plane in 
this country that will climb on one motor with a full load. 

Other contributions to neronautics made by the air mail will 
be found enumerated in the annual report of the national ad- 
yisory committee to this Congress. 

UNITED STATES AIR MAIL APPLAUDED IN EDLOPE, 


The work of the Post Office Department in operating the air 
mall has not only been fully recognized by aviation experts in 
the United States but has been sincerely applauded in Europe 
and held up as a model to foreign governments, It is recog- 
nized not only that it is the only continuous and extensive air 
service in the world, but the dependability of its daily operations 
have challenged the admiration of the aviation experts abroad. 

In a series of newspaper articles in the European press, Dr. 
Robert Paganini, of Switzerland, writes as follows of the nir mail 
work of the Post Office Department of the United States: 

Without going into particulars, in general outline the present stnnd- 
ing of the air traffic may be held to be on n firm toonane: At the head 
of all endeavors of this kind are the United States of North America, 
Beginning with the year 1911, until 1918, about 100 separate attempts 
at serial post were carried out in that country. On May 15, 1018, the 

ermanent aerial post Washington-Philadelphia-New York opened, and 

s been running uninterruptediy since. Other lines have been joined 
thereon, The great event of recent days was the flight neross the 
ocean; with what relative good results is wel! known, ‘The aviators 
also brought mail, to be sure only 2 pounds, and only official corre- 
spondence, The American aerial mail service Is under the control of 
the Second Assistant Postmaster General, Otto Praeger, owing to whose 
zeal in the manngement of reports we are ennbled to obtain the most 
minute informations and details concerning all the postal flights pice 
formed. The results were satisfactory in every respect. Above all, it 
was brought out that the failures feared through falls and the like have 
not occu 

C. G. Grey, of London, in an article in the Illustrated London 
News of October 11, 1919, says: 

Unlike our own caschardened officiais, the American Postal Depart- 
ment itself took the first steps to prove the value of aerial tai lines. 
Some’ months before the end of the war an experimental postal line was 
tried between New York and Washington. The airplanes used were 
merely low-powered training machines fit only for work at elementary 
flying schools. In fact, according to our ideas, they were not fit eyen 
for such work, for we had turned down similar American machines a 
year or more before. In spite of this, the experimental service had an 
efficiency as great as that attributed by Mr. Illingworth (Postmaster 
General) to our most modern machines. The United States Postal De- 
partment, instead of being discouraged—as our officials would evidently 
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have been—were encournged to try something bettor, so when, after the 
armistice, better machines (built, be it noted, to British designs) and 
better engines becnme available, the service was continued, and was 
extended to Chicago and Cleveland; and a few weeks ago the American 
Post Office published Its figures for a whole r running. 

The service was to be extended from Chicago to St. Louis during 
September of this year, and to Minneapolis and Omaha in the spring. 
Be it remembered that all these lines are in direct competition with 
America’s fastest railways, on which are run the crack trains of the 
New World, such as the Empire State Express and the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited. 

Col. Thurman H. Bane, chief of the engineering division of 
the air service, at MeCook Field, Dayton, Olio, pays this tribute 
to the operations of the air mail service of the Post Office De- 
partment, in a letter to the Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, under date of November 30, 1919: 

We were all watching with interest and are now pleased to note the 
grent success you are haying. I think your operution will do much to 
promote general Interest throughout the country, 

In concluding a chapter on the air mail service, the National 
Advisory Committee on Aeronautics in its fifth annual report to 
Congress says: 

A statement of the work of the air mall service would be Incomplete 
without reference to the service performance in the alr, Early advices 
recelved by the Post Office Department were that there would be great 
difficulty in mnintaining a dally schedule of mali flights, and the opinion 
was held that the service would be interrupted during the winter months 
and perhaps at other times when conditions might be considered un- 
propitious, However, the rapid development of aviation generally has 
made it possible to establish a reliable service, as is. shown by the fol- 
lowing record: During the last fiscal year only 4.4 per cent of the 
scheduled trips were not attempted, and out of a total of 138,310 miles 
possible there were flown 128,265 miles, or a performance of 92.73 per 
cent. During the aame period there were only 37 forced landings, due 
to mechanical troubles during flight. It would seem, therefore, that the 
achievements of the nir mail service may be regarded as a substantial 
contribution In the practical development of commercial avintion, 


HISTORY OF THE AIR MAID. 


The air mail service was initiated by the Postmaster General, 
Who directed the Second Assistant Postmaster General in 1917 
to maken study of this subject with a view to establishing such 
u service, provided assurance could be given that the service 
would. be practical, continuous, and efficient. As early as 1913 
the Postmaster General recommended that Congress make an 
appropriation for an alr mail service. The recommendation 
was frequently repeated, and in 1916 the Congress appropriated 
$100,000 for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1918. In the mean- 
time a careful survey of the subject was made not only by the 
postal authorities but, at thelr request, by practical business 
men. identified with the development of aviation, and particu- 
larly by the National Advisory Committee on Aeronautics, who 
detailed specialists on this investigation. Assurance being given 
the Postmaster General that such a service could be permanently 
maintained with efficleney, he directed the establishment of the 
first regular air mail route between New York and Washington, 
effective Muy 15, 1918. 

Col. E. A. Deeds, chief signal oficer and head of the military 
alr service, expressed the fullest confidence in the plans of the 
Postmaster General, and urged that the Army be permitted to 
operate the line, in order to utilize the air mail operations for 
the final training of American flyers and mechanics in cross- 
country work before sending them to France. Accordingly, the 
operations were turned over to the Army on an agreement that 
the flights be made with that degree of regularity necessary for 
maintaining a dependable mail schedule. 

About two weeks before the date set for the inauguration of 
the air mail service Col. Goodyear, then in charge of training 
and to whom was assigned the operation of the air mail, called 
upon the Second Assistant Postmaster General, in company with 
Col. Bloomfield, an English aviator, to persuade the postal 
authorities to recall their decision to operate the air mail, on 
the ground that the service could not be run in bad weather. 
The Post Office Department refused to recede from its position, 
and Col. Goodyear was informed that if the military authorities 
refused to carry out their part of the agreement made between 
the War Department and the Post Office Department, the Post- 
master General would proceed with the purchase of equipment 
and operate the service with civilian flyers and mechanics. 

The military authorities therefore proceeded with the in- 
auguration of the work. The postal authorities, however, felt 
that with such antagonistic sentiment prevailing among the 
Army men who would be directly charged with the conduct of 
the air mail operations the service would be certain to fail 
in the end, notwithstanding the whole-hearted support given to 
the Post Office Department by the Secretary of War and the 
heads of the War Department. For that reason the Postmaster 
General purchased the necessary equipment for an air mail 
service, to be ready to relieve the Army of the air mail operations 
whenever the Army no longer desired to operate it, or was not 
in a position, by reason of the demands of the war, to operate 
the service In a manner to properly maintain mail schedules. 


The Army placed Maj. Reuben H. Fleet in charge of the ser- 
vice. His tireless and efficient work gave the air mail a satis- 
factory start, but after the service had been in operation 10 
days Maj. Fleet was detailed for other service elsewhere. The 
Army operated the air mail from May 15 to August 10, a period 
of 2 months and 25 days. In that time the service was in the 
hands of four different military heads, as follows: 

Maj. Reuben H. Fleet until May 25; Capt. C. A. Willoughby, 
May 25 to July 24; Lieut. , July 24 to July 31; and Lieut. 
George J. Kinberg, July 31 to August 10. In that period—T5 
days—the air mail defaulted 13 trips on account of weather, 
failed to complete 13 trips on account of motor trouble or acci- 
dents, and had 20 forced landings. This was a record of 20 
failures, or only 90.3 per cent of trips performed in summer 
flying, The prospects of the possible result in winter weather 
were very gloomy. During the month of July an agreement was 
reached with the War Department for the Post Office Depart- 
ment to take over the service and operate it with its own force 
of fliers and mechanics. In the entire Air Mail Service over 
the mountains, in the Great Lakes region, and along the Atlantic 
seaboard, covering a period of 16 months since August 10, 1918, 
when the Post Office Department took over the operations of the 
routes, only 30 out of 2,130 possible trips, or 3.75 per cent, were 
defaulted on account of weather conditions or trouble with 
equipment. Out of a possible mileage of 488,940, a totul of 
456,073 miles were flown, making n performance of 93.4 per cent, 
for 16 months continuous operation in all characters of eountry 


| and all soasons of the year, 


AIN MAIL EQUIPMENT, 

The air mail operated 12 months with small Army training 
planes that carried 200 pounds of letters and could maintain a 
fairly satisfactory speed schedule of 70 miles an hour. After 
the close of the war, the Post Office Department obtained from 
the War Department and the Navy Department 100 De Haviland 
planes capable of carrying 400 pounds of letters and maintaining 
a steady speed schedule of better than 80 miles un hour. Only 
a portion of these planes are in actual use, the bulk of them 
being held as reserve for future needs. In order to insure 
greater certainty of operations and to make greater Savings on 
train distribution and carriage of letters, the department has 
purchased 11 twin motor planes carrying 1,500 pounds or more 
of letters, and is converting 15 De Havllands inte twin motor 
planes. These twin De Haviland planes will eliminate the fire 
risk usually present in single motor planes in which the engine 
and gis tanks are housed close together in one fuselage. will 
continue to destination with the loss of one motor, and will carry 
800 pounds of mail instead of 400 now carried in a single motor 
De Haviland. 

The air mail is operating out of its own landing fields adjoin- 
ing Washington, Philadelphia, Newark, N. J., Bellefonte, Pu., 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Chicago, 

In the service are 28 pilots and 121 field employees, including 
trained airplane mechanics. Pilots enter the service at $2,000 
per annum, with automatic increases at the rate of $200 per year 
for each 30 hours of satisfactory flying, the top salary for pilots 
being $3,600 per year. The top salary for mechanics is $2,000 
per year. All landing fields used in the Air Mail Service, except 
at Washington and Philadelpliia, where a nominal rent is paid, 
lave been contributed wholely or in part either by the munici- 
palities or the business men of the communities to which the 
air mail is operated. 

COMMUNITIES DESIRING AI MAID, 

I beg to expressly direct your attention to the interest that 
is being manifested throughout the country in the development 
of this service as is shown by the applications transmitted to 
the Post Office Department by Members of Congress, city comm- 
cils, and commercial organizations for the extension of the 
air mail to the following-named points: Alaskn; Arkansas 
City, Kans.; Akron, Ohio; Atlanta, Ga.; Austin, Tex.; Adrian, 
Mich.; Albany, N. X.; Argo, La.; Alva, Okla.; Altus, Okla.; 
Binghamton, N. V.; Baltimore, Md.; Boise, Idaho; Boonville, 
Mo.; Bedford, Mass.; Bridgeport, Conn,; Boston, Mass.; Bir- 
mingham, <Ala.; Bartlesville, Okla.; Bryan, Ohio; Buffalo, 
N. X.: Chicago, TIL; Canton, Ohio; Corning, N. X.; Charleston, 
W. Va.; Corinth, Miss.; Corsicana, Tex.; Cheyenne, Wyo.; 
Chestertield, S. O.; Concord, N. II.; Charlotte, N. C.; Coring- 
ton, Ky.; Cleveland, Tenn.; Council Bluffs, Iowa; Chickasha, 
Okla.; Detroit, Mich.; Denver, Colo.; Dallas, Tex.; Elizabeth, 
N. J.; Eldorado, Kans.; Ean Claire, Wis.; Eureka, Callf.; 
Enid, Okla.; El Reno, Okla.; Elmira, N. V.; Fort Smith, Ark. ; 
Flint, Mich. ; Gastonia, N. G.; Gainesville, N. C.; Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Habana, Cuba; Hurtford, Conn.; Haverhill, Mass.; 
Hobart, Okla.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Ithnea, N. Y.; Joplin, Mo. ; 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo.; Key West, Fla.; Kendallville, Ind.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Kelleys Island, Ohio; Lexington, Ky. ; Lorain, 
Ohio; Livingston, Mont,; Ladysmith, Wis.; Little Rock, Ark.; 
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Lordsburg, N. Mex.; Little Falls, N. .; Los Angeles, Calif; 
Lake Charles, La. ; Lawton, Okla. ; La Crosse, Wis. ; Minneapolis, 
Minn:; Madison, Wis.; Memphis, Tenn.; Millington, Tenn.; 
Marion, Ohio; Mangum, Okla.; Marshall, Mich.; Muskogee, 
Okla. ; Marlin, Tex.; Mason City, Iowa; Mobile, Ala.; Montgom- 
ery, Ala.; Muskegon, Mich.; Morehead City, N. C.; Milwaukee, 
Wis.; New York City; New Orleans, La.; Nantucket, Mass.; 
Navasota, Tex.; Nashville, Tenn.; New Britain, Conn.; Omaha, 
Nebr.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; Ogden, Utah; Oakley, Kans.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Parsons, Kans.; Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Pensacola, Fla.; Panama Canal Zone; Pasadena, Calif. ; 
Quincy, III.; Rome, Ga.; Rochester, N. X.; Spartanburg, S. C.; 
Scranton, Pa.; St. Paul; Minn.; St. Louis, Mo.; Sioux Falls, 8. 
Dak.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Seattle, Wash.; San Francisco, 
Calif.; Temple, Tex.; Toledo, Ohio; Tulsa, Okla.; Tampa, Fla. ; 
Texarkana, Tex. Takoma, Wash.; Union City, Tenn. ; Wheeling, 
W. Va.; Waterbury, Conn.; Worcester, Mass.; Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.; Winona, Minn.; Woodward, Okla. 

In conclusion may I be permitted also to direct your atten- 
tion to the fact that the Post Office Department was not in- 
vited to appear before any of the committees of Congress con- 
sidering the two bills vitally affecting the air mail, with the 
result that what little information the committees elicited to 
enlighten Congress about the extension and successful opera- 
tions of the air mail was obtained from military fliers and air- 
plane manufacturers favorable to legislation which specifically 
provides for taking from the Post Office Department the air 
mail and all of its functions pertaining to aeronautics. 

Sincerely, yours, 
A. S. BURLESON. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial in the American Economist 
concerning the treaty situation, being a brief extract from an 
editorial of Mr. Bryan’s, as well as one or two other quota- 
tions which I will furnish now, and some hereafter. 

There being no objection, the editorial referred to was or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

BRYAN ON THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

“We have differed from William Jennings Bryan so often 
that it is a pleasure to find ourselves able to agree with him on 
one important subject. In his paper, The Commoner, he has this 
to say concerning the attitude of the Senate minority anent the 
peace treaty and the league of nations: 


Is ratification to be defeated by a Democratic minority? Can the 
Democrats hope to escape responsibility if they prevent a compromise? 
It is mockery to talk about favoring a league of nations if we favor 
only such a league as is satisfactory to a ority of the Senate. We 
can not go before the Revie on such an issue. he Senate is a con- 
stitutional body, and the right of a majority to rule applies there as 
elsewhere, The psom can change the Senate if they do not approve 
of its course, but a minority of the Senate can not regard the will 
of the majority.” 

Mr. GORE. Demosthenes said more than 2,000 years ago: 


, Law and justice require that you hear both sides alike. 

Let only truth accuse. Let o justice judge. - 

Speak truth to the people in the presence of the king, and speak 
truth to the king in the presence of the people. 

He who saves his country saves all things, and all things saved 
will bless him. He who lets his country die lets all things die, and 
all things dead curse him. 


American first. Seniority counts. 
STREET RAILWAY CONDITIONS IN THE DISTRICT. 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, we have been talking a good deal 
here about bettering conditions in the world. This is a new 
year, and I think it is a good time to make new resolutions to 
improve conditions in the District of Columbia, in which we 
are all so much interested. I have in mind more particularly 
improvement with reference to the street railway situation in 
the District. I do not believe especially in complaining, but 
as we are starting out on a new year I think the situation 
referred to ought to be remedied. I have been a passenger on 
the street car lines here recently, I think, seven times, and as I 
recall six out of the seven times the cars stalled, and the pas- 
sengers did not get to their destinations on time. 

There is no reason in the world why we should not have a 
magnificent system of railways in the District of Columbia. If 
any city in the world ought to have one, the city of Washington 
ought to have it. I am sorry for anybody who has to operate 
machinery. I was once engaged in that business to some extent 
myself and it is a pretty difficult proposition. You can not make 
machinery perfect, but there is no excuse whatever for the 
manner in which the street railway systems are operated here. 
The other night, going home, I counted 13 cars which were 
stalled on the track. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, does not the Senator know 
that these companies are carrying a tremendous overload of 
water and have to stall sometimes? 


Mr. DIAL. The cars to which I refer were stalled empty; 
13 of them were on the tracks standing still. The companies 
can not make money for the stockholders in that way, and they 
can not serve the public in that way. Yesterday morning on 
one of the cars sitting in front of me were a lady and a little 
child trying to reach the depot. They would have had plenty 
of time if the car had gone on, but they had to get out and hire 
a taxi, and thus spend some extra money in the District. In 
front of them was a gentleman with his bag. He said he had 
been all the way to New Orleans and was trying to get back 
on time to Philadelphia. He could not see a taxi in sight, so 
he said he would have to miss his train and miss his engagement 
in Philadelphia. 

Mr. President, the street railway systems here want more 
money; they say they can not run the cars under the present 
rate of fare and that they ought to have an increase. I do not 
care whether it is much or little; they ought to be paid a rea- 
sonable compensation; but some authority ought to see that 
they are doing their duty. They have the tracks; they have the 
current; they have the cars; but, due to some mismanagement 
or something of that sort, the systems do not seem to function 
properly. In saying this I do not claim to be an expert. I do 
know, however, that when a company gets a franchise it ought 
to use that franchise for the interest of the people, and if the 
street railways of Washington can not do that on the present 
rate of fare the rate should be increased. 

It is a very serious matter. We can not get to our engage- 
ments on time. Some of us ride in automobiles, but I myself 
usually walk or ride on the street cars, and I would like to be 
able to get to my destination on time. Frequently, however, 
that is impossible on account of delays. One man’s time is 
worth as much to him as is the time of another, and therefore 
we ought to be prompt in our engagements. I think that the 
District of Columbia Committee ought to take up the matter, 
and if the railroad companies of the District can not be properly 
operated, put them into the hands of receivers or put them out 
of business, or take some steps which will make them render 
better service. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator if he does not think it would be a good 
idea to guarantee them a certain rate of return on their capital 
as well as watered stock, as we have done in the case of the rail- 
roads under the bill recently passed? 

Mr. DIAL. I do not know about that; that is a different 
question; but if the street railway companies do not render 
better service some drastic action should be taken. 

WAR RISK INSURANCE BUREAU. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent of the 
Senate to make a statement in connection with a bill I am 
about to introduce to abolish the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance. If that consent is given, I should like very much to have 
Senators listen to what I have to say in relation to this im- 
portant measure. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I should like to 
ask the Senator if it will be a lengthy statement? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it will not be very long; I have condensed 
it as much as I could, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Utah? ‘The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I introduce the bill at this time. 

The bill (S. 8657) to abolish the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance and to confer the jurisdiction of allotments and family 
allowances, of compensation for death or disability, and of war- 
risk insurance upon other establishments, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in presenting this bill it may 
not be inappropriate to review the considerations which have 
prompted me in introducing the bill and to outline with more 
definiteness than is apparent in the bill what sayings and 
economies of administration may reasonably be expected to 
result therefrom. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I suggest the Senator suspend 
until private conversations are ended in the Chamber. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have the attention of the 
Senate. I know it is not very often the case that a proposition 
is presented to the Senate for the purpose not only of improv- 
ing the work done by a Government agency but of saving 
millions of dollars by so doing, and if I can not convince the 
Senate that that will be the result of the bill introduced by me 
I want every Senator to vote against the bill. 

The act of October 6, 1917, known as the war-risk insurance 
act, resulted in placing upon the Director of the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance the responsibility for administering four 
almost entirely distinct functions of the Government, necessi- 
tated by our participation in the war with Germany. They 
were: (a) The payment of allotments and family allowances 
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to dependents of the enlisted personnel of the Army and Navy; 
(b) the payment of compensation to officers and enlisted men, 
or their dependents, for disability or death resulting from 
service with the armed forces of the country; (e) the insurance 
of officers and enlisted men against death or total permanent 
disability; and (d) the insurance of American vessels against 
loss or damage by the risks of war. 

It has been said that the war-risk insurance act was enacted 
in haste and with inadequate deliberation, under the stress of 
the war emergency, which, Mr. President, I am perfectly will- 
ing to say is the fact, as Senators interested in that legislation 
well know. 

At any rate the combination under a single administration of 
these quite unrelated functions, necessitating the admittedly un- 
wieldy organization of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, has 
not been satisfactory, although it is believed that in the main 
the functions entrusted to this bureau have been as effectively 
performed as was possible under the system established by law. 

I have no feeling whatever against any officer of the bureau, 
nor have I any feeling against any employee, but all must admit 
that the work the bureau is doing to-day and which it has been 
doing in the past is not what Congress intended should be done, 
nor have the results been what the soldiers had a reason and a 
right to expect. 

In the light of experience there now seems to be no question 
but that these functions should have been entrusted so far as 
possible to existing agencies of the Government already experi- 
enced in the performance of similar duties. The War and Navy 
Departments have for many years maintained allotment offices 
for the purpose of paying allotments to dependents of soldiers 
and sailors. The Bureau of Pensions has for generations paid 
compensation to soldiers and their dependents, although under a 
different name and under different regulations than prescribed 
in the compensation provisions of the war-risk insurance act. 
Much experimentation and confusion would certainly have been 
avoided had the responsibility for administering the allotment 
and allowance and compensation features of the war-risk legisla- 
tion been placed upon these agencies. Only in the case of in- 
surance was there any necessity for the establishment of new 
machinery. Moreover, the creation of the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance not only resulted in a needless duplication of existing 
agencies but its establishment as an organization entirely sepa- 
- rate from the War and Navy Departments, although practically 
dependent upon those departments for the information upon 
which its actions were taken, inevitably resulted in countless 
errors, delays, and misunderstandings. 

While the war was in progress it would undoubtedly have 
been unwise to distribute to other agencies the functions being 
performed by the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. But for 
practical purposes the war is over, and it now becomes appro- 
priate to give consideration to the program which the Govern- 
ment should follow with a view to obtaining the most economical 
and effective administration possible in the discharge of the 
obligations which it has incurred under the war-risk insurance 
act and its amendments. 

Moreover, as a result of the termination of the war and the 
consequent demobilization of our armed forces, changes in the 
nature of the duties of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance have 
occurred, of such consequence that, without regard to the degree 
of effectiveness of that bureau during the war period, it is doubt- 
ful whether it is now or can be under existing law organized to 
perform effectively certain of the new duties imposed upon it. 

To all intents and purposes war-risk allotments and allow- 
ances haye been terminated. There remains in force at this 
time but an insignificant proportion of the millions of awards 
upon which payments were made during the course of the war. 
The Bureau of War Risk Insurance is now principally con- 
cerned in the review, adjudication, and settlement of cases in- 
volving accounting differences between the Government and 
allotters or their dependents, work which of necessity involves 
constant contact with and reference to the records of the mili- 
tary branches of the service. 

The most radical change in the character of the work of the 
War Risk Insurance Bureau is to be noted, however, in the 
transformation of the conditions affecting military and naval 
insurance. During the period of the war the operations of the 
bureau with respect to this class of insurance were, practically 
speaking, restricted to receiving and recording applications for 
insurance and issuing certificates therefor. Premiums were col- 
lected by the War and Navy Departments. These agencies fur- 
nished the sole means of contact between the War Risk Bureau 
and insured persons or persons desiring insurance. Few indi- 
viduals paid premiums direct to the bureau. Thus relieved of 
the necessity of carrying on the two principal activities essential 
in the conduct of private life insurance business—that is, solici- 


tation of prospects and the collection of and accounting for 
premiums—the insurance branch of the War Risk Bureau be- 
came in reality merely a record division, and it was organized 
as such. With the termination of the war, however, and the 
return of insured men to private life the War Risk Bureau was 
abruptly confronted with the necessity of taking up the real 
work of life insurance, and, since it had suddenly been stripped 
of its collecting and contact agencies, to take up itself the prob- 
lems relating to the collection of and accounting for insurance 
premiums and to the conservation of the insurance on its books. 
How far short of success in the conduct of these matters the 
bureau fell may perhaps be accurately gauged by a considera- 
tion of the relatively small amount of insurance which remains 
in force at this time. It is not to be presumed, of course, that 
this condition is wholly traceable to faulty organization. Under 
the most favorable conditions the lapse rate would have been 
high, for it must be remembered that the taking of*ihsurance 
by the enlisted personnel of the Army and Navy was practically 
compulsory. And yet there is no doubt but that in the inade- 
quate provision made to insured persons of facilities for the 
payment of premiums after their separation from the military 
service and for the reinstatement of lapsed insurance is found 
a principal cause for the wholesale abandonment of Government 
insurance by discharged soldiers and sailors. It may be con- 
ceded that during the period of the war the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance functioned effectively as a records branch for insur- 
ance policies written upon the lives of soldiers and sailors. But 
it seems equally certain that that bureau, lacking, as it does, 
instrumentalities to facilitate generally a personal contact with 
insured persons and specifically the payment of insurance pre- 
miums by such persons, can not hope to achieve success in the 
administration of a real insurance business, especially since its 
clientele is largely composed of persons coming within the class 
usually insuring themselyes under so-called industrial policies. 

The following summary of the proposed bill is submitted to 
facilitate an understanding of its provisions: 

Section 1 provides that the Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
shall cease to have the jurisdiction, powers, and duties conferred 
upon it by previous legislation. 

Section 2 provides that allotments and allowances shall be 
administered by the War Department, the Navy Department, 
and the Coast Guard, respectively. 

Section 3 transfers jurisdiction over the adjudication and pay- 
ment of claims for compensation to the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, 

Section 4 transfers the administration of the military and 
naval insurance features to the Post Office Department. 

Section 5 transfers to the Shipping Board the administration 
of the marine insurance functions, 

Section 6 authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to appor- 
tion the appropriations made for the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance among the several departments to which the functions of 
the bureau are assigned. 

Section 7 provides for the creation of a committee of five 
members, representing the Treasury, War, Navy, Interior, and 
Post Office Departments to supervise the distribution of the files, 
records, papers, furniture, and personnel of the bureau among 
the several departments. 

Section 8 establishes the effective date of the proposed changes. 

Section 9 repeals all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with 
this legislation. 

The following tabulation shows the status of the allotment 
and allowance business of the War Risk Bureau as it stood on 
December 15, 1919: 


Army, 


Item. (Figures given are approximate.) Marine 

Corps, etc. 

3 Shae incase obec PATAN È — oo, 
war or in process ofadjustment. 
CFC 


1,757, 000 
1, 848, 000 


The proposed bill contemplates that this feature of the work 
of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance shall be transferred to 
the War Department, the Navy Department, and the Const 
Guard. By way of illustration, the transfer to the War De- 
partment will result as follows: Approximately 23,000 active 
war-risk allotments and allowances will be merged with some 
25,000 ordinary allotments, which is about the number now 
running in the Army, and thereafter both classes of allotments 
will be administered by the same agency; about 68,000 of the 
war-risk cases above described as in suspense or in process of 
adjustment will be merged with the cases of ordinary allot- 
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ments having similar status, and the two classes will be adjudi- 
cated and settled together; the files relating to approximately 
one and three-quarters millions closed war-risk cases will be 
merged with the files in about 1,200,000 closed cases of ordinary 
allotments, a procedure which will automatically result in lodg- 
ing in the same file jacket the entire allotment history of each 
enlisted man serving in the Army during the late war; and 
finally there will be placed in this file all application forms 
filled out by enlisted men of the Army who had no dependents 
and who consequently made no war-risk allotments. The trans- 
fer to the Navy Department and to the Coast Guard would be 
similar but, of course, on a smaller scale. 

No more convincing evidence can be found concerning the 
impropriety of intrusting the payment of war-risk allotments 
and allowances for both Army and Navy to a single agency, 
separate from the military services, than exists in the organi- 
zation set up by the Bureau of War Risk Insurance itself to 
administer allotments and allowances. It might be imagined 
from a consideration of the arguments presented for the per- 
petuation of that bureau that Army allotments and allowances 
and Navy allotments and allowances must now pass through the 
same hands, follow the same channels, be administered together 
by the same personnel; in other words, that this independent 
agency has been able effectually to separate the war risk allot- 
ment and allowance business from the two branches of the 
military service and administer it in a single unit of organiza- 
tion entirely independent of the War and Navy Departments. 
However, such is not the case. We find to-day in the allotment 
and allowance division of the War Risk Bureau what is in reality 
an Army section, which deals only with Army cases, with applica- 
tion-files units, award-card-files units, a correspondence branch, a 
stenographic branch, a special service branch, a reviewing branch, 
and so on; and we find also a Navy section, which deals only with 
Navy cases and which in organization is the practical counter- 
part of the Army section. These are, practically 
unrelated sections, without common ground except for the fact 
that a single index has been set up for the application files of 
both sections, and both are served by the same supply and per- 
sonnel sections. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at that 


nt? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Without intending to offer any criticism, but 
for the purpose of having the subject more definitely elucidated, 
I want to ask the Senator if, instead of abolishing this particular 
part of the work, as his bill contemplates, it could not be per- 
fected by doing what the Senator says the ordinary person 
would suppose was being done—having the work of the Navy 
and the Army combined under one head instead of separated 
as it is now? 

Mr, SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the only way in 
which that can be done is to have the allotment and allowance 
division transferred to the War and Navy Departments, as all 
the information as to the soldier and the sailor and the marine 
has to come to the Army and the Nayy Departments in the first 
place and must be transferred as at present, and would be 
unless the transfer is made in the future to whatever agency 
is created for the purpose of taking cate of these allotments 
and allowances. It is therefore a duplication of work, and in 
that duplication the mistakes have been made that haye caused 
so much suffering among the dependents of the soldiers during 
the whole period of the war. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that; but the Senator himself, 
in starting out on that particular branch of the matter, said 
that the ordinary person would suppose that the cases from the 
Army and the Navy would be handled by one head, and then he 
proceeded to show that under existing conditions they are not 
so handled. Now, why can they not be so handled, and why 
should they not be? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that it is impossible 
to handle them without duplicate work unless the work is trans- 
ferred to the War and Navy Departments, To-day they handle 
the allotments and allowances of the Regular Army, and they 
have a complete organization, not only in the War Department 
but in the Navy Department, and all of these allotments and 
allowances should now be handled by those two departments. , 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think the Senator gets the point I 
am trying to make. I realize that what the Senator says is also 
true, and again I want to say that I am not making these sug- 
gestions in any critical spirit. : 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I understand. 

Mr. NORRIS. But the Senator started out by saying that 
it would be supposed that the allowances and allotments of 


the Navy and the allowances and allotments of the Army would 
be under the War Risk Insurance Bureau, handled by the same 


division, so that it would all be under one head, and he says 
they are not so handled now. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said, “ However, such is not the case.” 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand. The Senator said that was not 
the case. But would not the criticism which the Senator makes 
under present conditions be answered by having them so han- 
dled that it would be the case? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not see how it would be possible, without 
duplication, under the requirements made under existing law; 
or, in other words, there is no soldier but is under the direct 
charge of the officers in the field, and all reports of the soldier's 
condition is first made to the War Department before any allot- 
ment and allowance is made. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me see if I can make myself plain. Under 
existing conditions in the War Risk Bureau there is one division 
that handles allotments from the Army. 

Mr. SMOOT. Allotments and allowances. 

Mr. NORRIS. Allotments and allowances from the Army; 
and another division that handles allotments and allowances 
from the Navy. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why could they not both be handled by the 
same division? 

Mr. SMOOT. Within the War Risk? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. : 

Mr. SMOOT. That could be done. 

Mr. NORRIS. At least that would be one way of avoiding 
the difficulty. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, avoiding a part of the difficulty. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; a part of it. j 

Mr. SMOOT. But it is only a part of “it, I will say to the 
Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think myself it is not all of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to take the time of the Senate 
to go into the details as to the number of employees that would 
be if these changes were made, as compared with the 
number of employees that the War Risk Bureau has to-day. 
But I will assure the Senator I will put the figures in the 
RECORD. 

This organization, as I bave just outlined, Mr. President, is 
logical and necessary and must be perpetuated so long as the 
War Risk Bureau functions. This is an important considera- 
tión in connection with The pee to transfer the allotment 
and aHowance work to the military service, inasmuch as the ex- 
isting arrangement lends itself perfectly to the transfer, Ex- 
cept for the insignificant number of Coast Guard and Marine 
Corps cases, the Army section and the Navy section may be 
transferred in toto to the War Department and the Navy De- 
partment, respectively. Since the transfer would result in the 
permanent consolidation of the records, which under the exist- 
ing arrangements are constantly required to be brought to- 
gether for comparison in specific cases, material economy in the 
pay roll, in addition to the obvious saving of overhead, would 
be effected. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. How does the Senator know that the 
men and women who are working in the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau would not be transferred to these several departments 
at the same time the records were fransferred? The Senator 
knows that each one of these departments that are now func- 
tioning claims every session of Congress that they need more 
help. e 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I have here a list 
of the employees that the officials of these departments have 
stated they would require in case the activities outlined in the 
bill were transferred to their departments; and Senators know 
there is not one of them but what would give an estimate calling 
for the highest number. Just in passing I will say that on 
December 15, 1919, there were employed in the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance 13,111 employees, and with the transfers 
made as optlined in the bill, all that would be necessary would 
be 6,962 employees, according to the statements made by officials 
of the departments as to the number of employees they want 
in case the transfers are made. I will assure every Senator 
that the work will be done better after the transfers are made 
than it is being done to-day, and the reasons are obvious. What 
I want to do is to get a service that will be acceptable to the 
soldier, to his dependents, and to those beneficiaries in case of 
his death who are entitled to reasonable service on the part of 
the Government. 

A conservative estimate of the saving in personnel which ` 
would immediately result is 800 on the basis of the present 
total force of 2,654 in the allotment and allowance division, 
and 306 in other divisions who are engaged, directly or indi- 
rectly, in allotment or allowance work. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I would like to have the Sen- 
ator make a little more plain just what the War Department, for 
instance, is doing in this same line; and why, under the law, it 
is necessary for the War Department or the Navy Department 
each to keep up separate organizations for this work that is in 
part being done by the War Risk. The Senator has said that 
these transfers would go to bureaus in these several depart- 
ments where they are already kept up, and have been. Why 
have they been kept up, and why has it been necessary in the 
past to have separate bureaus independent of the War Risk 
doing the same kind of work? 

Mr. SMOOT. The reason for that was, Mr. President, that 
all reports of a soldier in the Army, no matter where he may 
be, must be made to the War Department, and the soldier’s 
record is there found complete. The history of the soldier 
from the day he enlists to the day that he dies, is released, or 
leaves the Army is found in one place, and allowances under 
certain conditions were made to soldiers by the War Depart- 
ment before the passage of the act of October 6, 1917. But 
when we passed the war-risk insurance act on October 6, 1917, 
different provisions for the payment of allotments and allow- 
ances to the soldiers were made. It was six months after 
America had entered the war, and it was to take care of the 
soldiers who joined the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps. The 
law, provided, first, a family allowance and allotment; second, 
an insurance feature; and, third, a compensation, or, in other 
words, a pension, 

Mr. NORRIS. The War Department did not do anything 
about the insurance feature. 

Mr. SMOOT. It had nothing to do with the insurance fea- 
ture, as that was a new undertaking on the part of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. NORRIS. When the War Risk Bureau wanted to get 
information in regard to a soldier, for instance, in the Army, it 
had to get it from that bureau in the War Department. . 

Mr. SMOOT. They would have to get it from the War De- 
partment. They received the information they based their 
decision for allotments upon from the War Department. They 
had to go to the War Department for the evidence upon which to 
base any claim made by a soldier. , 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator’s bill proposes that the War 
Department itself shall attend to all that? 

Mr. SMOOT. That the War Department, as to the allot- 
ment and allowance, shall attend to every case; and I will say 
to the Senator now that there are only something like 23,000 
eases of awards in force to-day. The family allotment and 
allowance is virtually through with, and therefore I want to 
see it transferred to the War Department, where the agencies 
are in existence to take care of soldiers in the regular way. 

It will be borne in mind that the provisions of war-risk insur- 
ance legislation relating to compensation are extremely compli- 
cated and difficult of administration, by comparison with the 
provisions of existing pension laws. Pending the coordination 
of compensation provisions with those now governing the pay- 
ment of peusions, no material saving in personnel, except for 
overhead, may be expected to result from the transfer to the 
Pension Bureau of that portion of the work of the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance which appertains to the adjudication and 
payment of claims for compensation. The following table 
shows the status of that feature on December 5, 1919: 


Under the proposed bill the 116,571 awards in force and the 
88,238 pending claims will be transferred to the Bureau of Pen- 
sions, which is now making payment in more than 600,000 cases. 

The life insurance functions of the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance, including the collection of and accounting for premiums, the 
adjudication and payment of claims, and the conversion of pol- 
icies, it is proposed to transfer to the Post Office Department, 

_ which maintains agents in all sections of the country, however 
remote. The considerations which have prompted this proposal 
have been outlined above. It should, however, be said that the 
installation by the Post Office Department of a proper plan 
for the collection of insurance premiums would not merely aid 


in the restoration and conservation of the insurance; it would 
in addition eliminate the principal difficulties now attending the 
accounting for premiums collected and so simplify that task as 
to result in substantial pay-roll economies. 

The proposal to transfer the marine and seamen’s division 
of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance to the Shipping Board 
is of relatively small importance, since the work of that divi- 
sion, which now has a pay roll of but 12 employees, has prac- 
tically ceased. 

Attention is invited to the following table, which indicates the 
number of employees on the pay roll of the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance at the time our investigations were undertaken on 
October 23, 1919, the number on the pay roll on December 15, 
1919, and the annual cost of that pay roll. 

I am going to ask that this table shall be printed in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish the Senator would give his totals from 
it. I would like to ask a few questions touching it. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is the pay-roll summary, and the table 
shows that the employees on October 23, 1919, were 15,419. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is just the insurance? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that is the whole bureau. I will say to 
the Senator that it was some time in September when I first 
called attention to the great number of employees at the bureau 
and the work that was being done, based upon the complaints 
by thousands and thousands of soldiers throughout the United 
States. At that time the bureau had 15,419 employees. 

I want to say in passing that the director of the bureau prom- 
ised me about the 10th day of December that on the Ist day 
of January—this month—the employees would have been de- 
creased from 15,419 as of October 23, 1919, to 10,000 employees. 
I have not heard as to whether the number has been decreased 
to 10,000 or not. But I understand it is nearly down to that 
figure. I want to say in passing, however, that that is not a 
sufficient reduction. There is no doubt that if the bureau were 
reorganized better work could be done and the soldiers of the 
country better served if they had but 7,000 efficient employees 
in that bureau, but I make that statement based upon the re- 
quirement of a complete reorganization of the bureau. 

Mr, THOMAS. I think that is unquestionably true, but does 
the Senator really believe that it will be possible to affect such 
a reduction? 

Mr. SMOOT. If I did, I will say to the Senator frankly that 
I would not be undertaking to abolish the bureau, but I do not 
believe it is going to be done unless by new legislation. 

Mr, THOMAS. I am in hearty sympathy with the Senator's 
purposes. In so far as I am able to judge, his argument is 
convincing; but the large number of employees who will be 
thrown out of a job in the event his bill is passed, to my mind, 
constitutes an insuperable obstacle to its success. 

We know that every Member of the Senate and every Mem- 
ber of the House will be besieged by individual employees from 
their respective States and districts urging them to take care of 
their particular people, and it is a pretty hard appeal to resist. 
We have had some evidences of it. As a consequence, the 
chances are that instead of affecting a reduction to 7,000 em- 
ployees, the 15,000 will, in all probability, be increased to 17,500, 
and perhaps more, and of course with every increase there is 
a decrease in the efficiency of the service rendered. It is one 
of the unfortunate obstacles to economy under our form of 
Government. 

I hope the Senator will succeed, but I am not at all hopeful of 
doing anything in view of that condition. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that only two weeks 
ago, while they were discharging employees from the War Risk 
Bureau as agreed to by the director, there was printed in all 
parts of the United States a call for 3,000 employees to come to 
Washington to secure positions in the Census Bureau. There 
was not a paper in my State that did not have an announcement 
in it calling attention to the fact that the Census Bureau wanted 
at least 3,000 additional clerks here in Washington. 

Mr. NORRIS. The employees of the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau were not selected as carefully as they probably would 
have been selected had there been more time. I can see how we 
ought to excuse a good many faults in the system. Now, the 
probabilities are that a great many of those employees would 
not be suitable, if the Senator is thinking about transferring 
them to the Census Bureau. As I understand it, the census 
employees will be selected under the civil-service rules, while 
these employees, or a great many of them, were not so selected. 
Is not that true? : 

Mr. SMOOT. It is true; but I am sorry to say, from informa- 
tion I have received, that some of the employees in the War Risk 
Bureau who are the least efficient remain there and some of the 
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very best employees in that department have been discharged. 
The efficient ones did not have “ the pull,” as the Senator from 
Colorado says. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is not that always the result where we go 
outside of the civil-service law and allow heads of ents 
to select the army of employees without regard to the civil-service 
law? We must expect those to stay in who have “the pull,” 
and that does not always mean that the efficient ones stay in. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is correct in that. 

Referring again to the question propounded by the Senator 
from Nebraska as to a summary of the pay roll, from October 
23, 1919, the employees were reduced from 15,419 down to 13,111 
on December 15, 1919. The monthly pay roll, including the 
field force, amounts to $1,880,653.96. The yearly rate was 
$16,567,847.52. The average annual salary of the field force 
was $1,857. The grand total—that is, of those in Washington 
and the field forcee—shows an average salary of $1,264 in the 
bureau. 

Mr. President, I also haye a comparison of the number of 
employees on the pay roll of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
December 15, 1919, with the estimated number of employees re- 
quired to carry on the same work under the plan of the bill 
which I have just introduced. I will just give the totals again, 
but I want to have it incorporated in the Recon, as it gives 
each division and under those divisions the functions of each of 
the divisions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The tables referred to are as follows: 


Poy-roll summary. 


1. Actuarial . 512 074.06 | $548,888.72 | $1,267 
2. Administration......--.-.- 363 472.82 461,078.81 1,272 
2 2, 604 | 206, 908.96 | 3,583620.32 | 1,343 
4. Chief clerk... 305 | 20,488.12 | S17, 857-44 871 
5. Com 1,575 418.12 2, 164,993.44] 1,375 
6. Detafl 60 ia — 783. 20 1230 
7. Director. 40 $51.10 213.20} 2055 
& Finance. 132 993.93 | 179,927.52 | 1,363 
9. Insurance 4,04 164.90 | 5, 593,978.80 1.20 
10. Legal. 336 37.26 | 507,927.32 | 1,512 
11. Liaison.. 68 080. 60 967.20} 1428 
12. Marine 12| 1,346.32 wss | pHs 
13. Medical... 3 | 42,378.06 440.72 | 262 
14. Personnel mS} 24,936.88} 299,242.56} 1,373 
WEES area orm} 1 


JE 


Comparison of number o — ptdr en pay Tou of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance Dec. 15, 1919, with the estimated number of employee: 
required to carry on the same work under the plan proposed. 


Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
Dec. 15, 1919, 


I. Actuarial. ..........2... 512 allow- 
2 An allow. 85 the W. Se 
. among ‘ar 
EES PRE PEA 2,654 partment, Navy De- 
4. 365 Coast 
6. 1,575 | _ Guard).............-.. 2,150 
6 Detail... .... 00 
7. 4 
& 122 ee 1,600 
9, 4,434 || 3. Life Insurance (to be 
10. 336 |} transferred to the Post 
11. 68 — 3,200 
12. 12 
x 403 
as 


distinction be 
noted, the four the second all the 
duties of the 15 divisions listed in the first column. 

Mr. SMOOT. As it appears by the table, on December 15, 
1919, there were 13,111 employees. Under fhe bill proposed 
by ime, the total—and it is all that is asked by the depart- 
ments—is 6,962 employees. 


1 The between the words “Division” and “Function” should 
included in column comprehending 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator whether, in the making of these transfers, it will be 
necessary to create new divisions in the War Department, the 
Navy Department, the Shipping Board, and these other boards? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. The divisions are made in those 
departments to-day and doing similar work. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does the Senator think they can do the 
same work under the present organization with the divisions 
they now have? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no question about it. There will be 
no new division at all. Go into the War Department, I sug- 
gest to the Senator, and ask Gen. Lord. As the Senator 
knows, he is one of the men in the Government service who 
are capable of organizing help and who aim to conserve the public 
funds, 

Mr. OVERMAN. I agree with the Senator, and I think there 
is something in what the Senator says. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the Navy Department it will be the same. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Is it the plan to take all these records over 
and do the same work without having to create a new division 
for this particular work? 

Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely. Many of the records are there at 
present. The original records are sent there. 

Mr. OVERMAN. But the War Risk records are not there. I 
know the record of the soldier is there, but the records of the 
War Risk Bureau will necessarily have to be transferred some- 
where. 

Mr. SMOOT. They will be transferred as the bill provides. 

Mr. OVERMAN. To what division of the War Department - 
will they be transferred? 

Mr. SMOOT. To the War Department and to the Navy Depart- 
ment, allotments and allowances; to the Interior Department, 
compensation; and to the Post Office Department, insurance, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does the Senator think there will be no new 
chief of division? Does he think they will just be transferred 
there with the different employees? 

Mr. SMOOT, If the Senator will take the time to read my 
remarks in the Recorp to-morrow morning and notice the table 
which I have just had incorporated in the Rroonn he will see 
just the number of extra employees which the departments 
have asked for te take care of this very work. 

Mr. OVERMAN. In view of the transfer? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; in view of the transfer. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wonder if the Senator from Utah will not 
have to modify a statement made in answer to the Senator 
from North Carolina as to whether it will not be necessary to 
have any new chief of division. I can see that the Senator wiil 
be correct as to the War Department and the Navy Department 
and the Pension Bureau probably; but take the Post Office De- 
partment, does not the Senator think that when the transfer 
F in the Post Office De- 


SMOOT. No, I will say to the Senator; not at all. 
Mr. NORRIS. They have not any division of that kind now. 


h 
VERMAN. To what department will they be sent? 
To the Post Office Department. 


will either have to establish a division for that particular work 
or take it under some division that already exists. What divi- 
sion 3 in that department which can take care of this 
work 

Mr. SMOOT. I should perhaps modify the statement made 


specially qualified 
would be an employee from the number I have already stated 
that would be required. 

Mr. NORRIS. There will be a great many of these, of course. 
They will handle all the insurance, and there will have to be 
somebody in the Post Office Department in Washington -who 
will have charge of all the money that is coming in and to 
look after the details from all the post offices in the United 
States. I presume in some of the post offices in the large 
cities it will probably require the employment of some particu- 
lar employee to look after it. 
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I think the Senator, while he will probably make a great 
saving, has exaggerated just a little by his statement that no 
new division or bureau in the Post Office Department will be 
necessary. I should think that the business accumulating here 
in Washington in the Post Office Department, if it amounts to 
what we all want it to amount to, would require the employ- 
ment of quite a good many people, and a division or bureau in 
the Post Office Department would have to be established to 
look after it and do it properly. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Postmaster General estimates for 3,200 ad- 
ditional employees to do the work. That is one-half of all the 
employees that is estimated for that will do the work that is 
being done now by the War Risk Bureau. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, I merely 
wish to ask the Senator whether he understands that under the 
provisions of the bill all the insurance of the soldiers all over 
the United States will be attended to by the local post offices? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, the premium payments can be made to 
the local post offices. Just for the information of the Senator 
I want to say that in the survey that has been made as to 
whether there would have to be an extra employee in every 
post office in the United States, the fact developed that the sol- 
diers were distributed equally in every section of the country. 
Strangely, too, it developed that the deaths were almost equally 
distributed. 

Another thing which it developed was that the allotments were 
about equally distributed according to numbers in all sections 
of the country. It developed that in many of the post offices, 
in a great number of them, there would be not more than eight 
or nine soldiers that would have to make payment of the 
premium monthly, and that work can be done by the employees 
they already have in the post office, without a question of doubt. 

Why have 77 per cent of the soldiers allowed their insurance 
to lapse? There are some five or six reasons, but the one great 
reason is that soldiers have never had the experience of writing 
letters or doing business other than in person, and many of them 
that did write letters to the bureau never could get an answer. 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘That is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. I had a case come into my office this morning. 
A soldier not only paid his insurance for the months past, but 
because he was going to leave his home he paid it up until 
June 30, 1920, but the War Risk Bureau has been after that man 
every month trying to get out of him the monthly payments of 
his premium that had already been paid. 

I have copies of the letters which he has written to the 
bureau giving them exact copies of the receipts that they had 
given him, stating that the premium was paid until June 30, 
1920; and yet they never ceased reminding him of his delin- 
quencies. I have letters in which the bureau insists that men 
are dead when they are alive. 

Mr. NORRIS. They will not believe the man is alive when 
he comes in person and tells them he is not dead. 

Mr. SMOOT. A young Mr. Orem came into my office on 
his way home, and I have copies of letters which have been 
written to his wife insisting that he is dead. 

However, Mr. President, the reason of all this is because of 
the plan of organization of the bureau. What can be expected 
when it is found that it is absolutely necessary in order to 
obtain the record of any soldier for any purpose to go to six 
jackets, traveling from one building to another, in order to get 
the record of the soldier? That is one reason why we have had 
nearly 20,000 employees at times in the bureau, tumbling over 
one another and making it impossible for even efficient clerks 
to do the proper kind of work. 

Mr. President, what we need, unless this bureau is abolished, 
is for some one to make a complete reorganization of it from 
top to bottom. I know the director of the bureau; he is an 
honest man; he is doing the very best he can; but he has never 
had the experience which is necessary to organize an agency of 
the Government of that kind. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, does the Senator from Utah 
think that this remarkable deficiency could have occurred if use 
had been made of the so-called Overman bill, which gave the 
President the power to transfer and consolidate the various 
bureaus and departments? 

Mr. SMOOT. I must say that the President had nothing to 
do with the War Risk Insurance Bureau. It was Congress 
which provided for it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; Congress passed that law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Congress passed the law creating the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance, and Congress made the mistake at the 
time. Perhaps, I may say to the Senator, it was the best we 
could do then. We were embarking upon a new line of activity, 
and we, of course, thought the work would have to be put under 


one bureau. Therefore we created that bureau, and I want to 
take my share of the blame. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me ask the Senator if it is not true that 
under existing law everything which the Senator contemplates 
by his bill can be done? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, there is no doubt about that at all. The 
President has the power. I repeat to the Senator, I want to take 
my share of the responsibility, for I was a member of the sub- 
committee that had that legislation in charge. To tell the truth, 
I did not know at that time that we had the agencies in the Gov- 
ernment to do the work, or I should have insisted that the work 
be done by agencies which already existed. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I desire to inquire 
of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], if the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor] will permit, whether that is one of the 
virtues of the Overman bill? 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what I was inquiring about. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Perhaps the Senator from Ne- 
braska did not understand me. The Senator from Nebraska 
inquired whether the distribution contemplated by the bill 
under consideration could not be accomplished under existing 
law; and I wanted to know from the Senator if the existing 
law to which he referred is the Overman bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I was not thinking at that time about 
the Overman bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Utah a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Under the terms of the Overman bill 
could not the powers and duties and functions of the War Risk 
Insurance Bureau be transferred to any department to which 
the President desires to transfer them? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true; but I do not know that the 
President's attention has ever been called to the matter. How- 
ever, Congress, in the first place, made the mistake, and I am 
willing to let Congress rectify it. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, as reference has been made 
to the Overman bill, I desire to say that I think there ought to 
be some such general authority granted to the President, as 
was recommended by Mr. Taft, to carry out just such policies 
as now proposed without passing a law every time some such 
deficiency is made manifest as that which the Senator now pro- 
poses to remedy, The President ought to have such authority, 
to be exercised when it is patent that money can thereby be 
saved and efficiency promoted. 

The Overman bill expires in a few months, and I think the 
Senator will agree with me that there ought to be a law passed 
by Congress giving general authority to the President, as is 
proposed in this case and as was recommended by Mr. Taft 
and also by Mr. Roosevelt, who appreciated the difficulties 
confronting the Government. 

Mr. NORRIS. But such authority exists now. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes, sir; it does exist now under the Over- 
man bill, but that will shortly expire. 

If this matter had been called to the attention of the Presi- 
dent and patent facts had been shown to him, as the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor] is to-day showing them to the Senate, 
probably action would have been taken along this line, because 
it would have been evident that something of the kind ought to 
have been done, and he, having the authority, would probably 
have exercised it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as I was saying, the tables 
which I have asked to have printed in the Recorp without read- 
ing indicate that the proposed changes of organization would 
result in the elimination of practically 6,000 employees from the 
Government pay roll, with an annual saving in clerk hire alone 
of approximately seven and one-half million dollars. Not only 
that, but one of the best office buildings in the District of Co- 
lumbia is occupied to-day by the employees of the War Risk 
Insurance Bureau. We are paying exorbitant rentals for office 
space in the District for other agencies of the Government. If 
we could get rid of this number of employees and utilize that 
space for other employees of the Government, while I have 
not figured as yet what the saving would be, it would be an 
immense amount of money. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I concede that, and yet if 
the work now done by the War Risk Insurance Bureau is trans- 
ferred to the War Department, as is proposed by the bill, they 
will haye to have three or four thousand more employees, Is 
there room in the War Department for those clerks? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that both the War 
Department and the Navy Department would require an addi- 
tional number of employees to the extent of 2,150. That is 
their estimate. 


1920. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I was mistaken in the figures. a 
Mr. SMOOT. I predict now that before the appropriatio 
bills are framed for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, there 
will be as many employees eliminated from those departments 
because of the lack of appropriations to pay them as will equal 
at least the number that they have asked for to perform this 

extra work. 

Mr. OVERMAN. So that the Senator thinks there will be 
plenty of room in the War Department for the additional em- 
ployees and also in the Navy Department? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not any doubt of it. 

No reference has been made in this connection to any subjects 
not directly related to the proposal to discontinue the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance. There are, however, a number of 
matters which bear indirectly on the same problem which 
doubtless should have attention when the proposed bill is under 
consideration by the Senate. These include the transfer of the 
Public Health Service to the Interior Department, a change 
which is contemplated by pending legislation—Senate bill 3476— 
and the transfer of the functions of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education to the same department, where they may be 
coorGaated with the administration of compensation and pension 
legislation and with the activities of the Bureau of Education. 

I thank the Senate for giving me its attention. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, before the Senator concludes I 
wish to ask him about one feature of the proposed legislation 
which he has not discussed, a feature in which I think we all 
have a very deep interest. I refer to the transfer of the insur- 
ance part of the work of the War Risk Insurance Bureau to the 
Post Office Department. The Senator mentioned the fact that 
there has been a large number of lapses in insurance policies. 
I think that is regretted by everybody who has given it any 
consideration. It seems to me almost unthinkable that soldiers 
who were given the opportunity of taking out Government insur- 
ance have permitted it to lapse. After talking with many of 
them, I believe it is the fault to a great extent of the Govern- 
ment that that is the case. I know that neither the Senator 
from Utah nor the Senate nor the House would want to take 
any steps that would have a tendency to increase the number of 
such lapses; in fact, if we can do anything to prevent their in- 
crease we should do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. And we should provide for the reinstatement 
of lapsed policies. 

Mr. NORRIS. And as the Senator suggests, where lapses 
have taken place we ought to provide for their reinstatement, 
if possible, so that the insurance policies may be continued to 
the soldiers. Does the Vill contemplate anything along that 
line? 

Mr. SMOOT. The specific appropriations which have been 
made and which will be transferred to the Post Office Depart- 
ment in case the bill should become a law take care of all the 
necessary advertisement work, and of all the field work that 
would be required to look after the soldiers and endeavor to 
get them to reinstate their insurance. Not only that, but most 
liberal provisions are offered to the soldiers for the reinstate- 
ment of their insurance. 

It is often said that it is the soldier only who is being looked 
after, but I wish to say that it is a mighty good thing for the 
Government as well, for every soldier who came back from the 
war came back in perfect health; they are all young men, and 
they are the best insurance risks in the world. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that is right. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I think, if they all hold their insurance, 
say three or four million of them, that that branch of the work 
will be self-sustaining from now on. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is no reason why it should not be. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; and I will say to the Senator that we have 
provided ampie means to take care of that feature. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will there be any means provided by which 
the field work may be prosecuted so that the question may be 
taken up with each individual soldier with a view of inducing 
him to reinstate and carry his insurance? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think one of the reasons—and there are a 
good many, perhaps—why soldiers have permitted their policies 
to lapse is inefficiency on the part of the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau. For instance, the Senator has referred to letters never 
having been answered; to soldiers who have paid their premiums 
in advance and yet are being dunned for premiums which they 
had already paid. Of course they become disgusted with such a 
proceeding and cease their connection with it. All that probably 
would be avoided by the Senator’s bill—it would be by any 
efficient method that was invoked—but there ought to be some- 
thing done, some sort of a campaign inaugurated, it may be, to 
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induce the soldiers who have permitted their policies to lapse to 
reinstate them, and then the law ought to provide favorable 
means for their reinstatement. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, could not that be done by 
circularizing the soldiers? 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that would help a great deal. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I was once insured in a company, which I 
think is one of the most successful insurance companies in the 
world—and the reason the Senator’s bill commends itself to me 
so strongly is because of the plan proposed for collecting the 
insurance—which can and does write insurance because they 
have no agents. They do it all by printed matter. It is a very 
strong company and is conducting a great business in this 
country. It is known as the Postal Insurance Co. Instead of 
employing special agents at $5 a day and expenses or $1,600 
or $2,000 or $2,400 a year, they use the mails and printed 
matter. So by issuing circulars and sending them to each 
soldier and explaining the matter to him we could save a 
great deal of expense and call the matter to his attention in that 
manner. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want it distinctly understood 
that my interest in this legislation is not only for the benefit of 
the Government, but is primarily for the benefit of the soldier 
whe served the Government during the recent war. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill introduced by the Senator 
from Utah will be referred to the Committee on Finance. 


RECLASSIBICATION OF SALARIES, 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, on yesterday I 
called attention to Senate joint resolution 135, and I believe 
it was understood that it would be taken up to-day during the 
morning hour. If there is no objection, I should like to have 
it taken up now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Mexico 
asks unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Senate joint resolution 135. Is there any objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
135) extending the time for filing final report of the Joint Com- 
mission on Reclassification of Salaries, created by section 9, 
Public, No. 314, Sixty-fifth Congress, approved March 1, 1919, 
to a date not later than March 12, 1920, which was read, as 
follows: 

Resolced, etc., That the time for filing of the final report to Congress 
of the Joint Commission on Reclassification of Salaries, created Hp seç- 


tion 9, Public, No. 314, Sixty-fifth Congress, approved March 1, 1919, 
nen ee the same is hereby, extended to a date not later than March 12, 
1920. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I will state that 
I am calling up this joint resolution at the request of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations, the senior Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. He is not present, and will not 
be here during the day; but before leaving the city he requested 
me to bring this matter to the attention of the Senate when an 
opportunity should be presented. 

This joint resolution was considered by the Committee on 
Appropriations. There was a full attendance of the committee, 
and while I do not know that I should make any disclosure as to 
the attitude of the committee, I think I am safe in saying that 
only one member of the committee made any objection to the 
passage of the joint resolution. 

The purpose of the joint resolution is simply to extend the 
time for filing the final report of the Joint Commission on Re- 
classification and Adjustment of Salaries in the District of 
Columbia. It does not require any additional appropriation, but 
simply extends the time for filing the report. It is the unani- 
mous opinion of the commission that the time should be ex- 
tended, and in my judgment it will be of very great service to 
the Committees on Appropriations of both the Senate and the 
House if the time is extended so that the commission may sub- 
mit a rounded-out report. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if he 
believes that the work can be finished in the time that is asked 
for? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Oh, I think in even less time. 

Mr. GRONNA. I am asking the question, because I believe 
an extension was granted last year. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No; the Senator must have 
something else in mind. This commission was only created on 
the 4th of last March, and was organized on the next day, and 
has been proceeding with its work all during the summer and 
up to the present moment. The commission is in the active 
discharge of its duties at the present time, and has quite a 
detailed force engaged in this work. 
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Mr. GRONNA. I am quite sure that an additional appro- 
priation was asked. I think it was an appropriation of $50,000, 
if I am not mistaken. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator is right about 
that; but there was no extension of time granted when that ad- 
ditional appropriation was asked. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have no objection, as the Senator knows, 
to extending the time. I simply wanted to know if, in the 
judgment of the Senator, the time specified in the joint resolu- 
tion is sufficient? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have not the slightest doubt 
about it. On the contrary, I am quite sure that the final re- 
port will come in before the expiration of the 60 days requested 
in this joint resolution. 

Mr. GRONNA. Then I have no objection. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I hope that the final report will 
be submitted in not exceeding 30 days from the present time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on March 1, 1919, the joint 
resolution creating a Joint Commission on Reclassification of 
Salaries was enacted into law, and approved on the same date. 
The result of that legislation is not apparent to Senators or 
Congressmen unless they have followed its history from the 
time it was passed and the organization begun down to and in- 
cluding to-day. 

I knew at the time that it would bring a great deal of trouble 
to the Gevernment and dissatisfaction among the employees, 
and I had an idea just how the law would work out. This 
whole question has virtually been handled by one Keating, a 
former Congressman from Colorado, and Luther Steward, the 
head of the National Federation of Government Employees. 
I still am going to hope that the Members of the Senate who 
are on that commission will pay little attention to the reports 
that have been made through the two gentlemen I have men- 
tioned, and so widely published through the press of the country. 
I have upon my desk the clippings of statements made through 
them, published in Washington papers and some outside papers; 
and I want to say that if there ever was a scheme or propa- 
ganda started here with the avowed purpose of bringing every 
employee of the Government into a labor organization and 
making them dissatisfied with the salaries they are receiving 
from the Government, it has been under ihe joint resolution of 
March 1, 1919. 

On Saturday afternoon I wanted to get my home over the tele- 
phone. I tried to get the telephone operator here at the Capitol, 
and as I picked up the telephone receiver no one answered, but 
there were two parties talking on the phone. I put up the 
phone, thinking they would be through in a few minutes. I 
waited about five minutes, and took up the phone again, and 
the same two parties were talking. I tried the third time, and 
as I put the receiver to my ear I heard at one end the voice of 
a woman, and at the other end the voice of an employee of the 
Joint Commission on Reelassification of Salaries, and I heard 
the young lady say: “ Well, are you going to take care of me? 
I want at least $1,200.” The answer was: My dear, you need 
not worry about $1,200. We are going te see that every em- 
ployee of the Government gets $1,320.” 

There was a colored woman up at my house calling on our 
colored cook not so very long ago, and after she left we were 
informed that every charwoman in the United States was going 
to receive $1,320 per year from now on, and they were going to 
join the union, and the union was going to see that the lowest 
salary paid by the Government of the United States, no matter 
if it was a charwoman, and worked only four hours a day, should 
be $1,820. She asked the cook, “ Why do you work for $50 a 
month? Why don’t you get in with the union, and get employ- 
ment with the Government at a salary of $1,320, with two 
months’ leave of absence?” 

The other day there was published in every newspaper in 
Washington, at least—and I noticed the same thing in the New 
York papers—an article headed, “United States clerks pay 
raised 72 cents from 1823 to 1916.” Let me read what is said by 
PERE e E 
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I do not doubt, Mr. President, but what the people of the 
United States, seeing that bold statement, believe that it is true. 
Well. it is not true, and I want to make the statement now of 
the facts which examinations will show. 

The Joint Commission on Reclassification of Salaries in the 
District of Columbia has released for publication the statement 
that “the average salaries of the Government clerical force 


72 cents.” This statement is thoroughly misleading and, in 


fact, involves actual distortion of the truth. 

The number of employees in the Federal service in Washing- 
ton in 1823, and for several decades afterwards, was very small. 
Twenty-eight years later, in 1851, according to a writer in the 


Department of the Interior there were 413 workers. In the 
Quartermaster’s Department of the Army, in the War Depart- 
ment, there were 13 employees; in the Engineering Department, 
6 employees; and in the Ordnance Department, 9. In the Navy 


ment of State there were 27. The Postmaster General had a 
force of 80 persons, including himself. The force of the Depart- 
ment of Justice consisted of 4. Taken altogether, the entire 
departmental service in Washington amounted to about 1,100 
people. This was in 1851. Eleven hundred employees is only 
20 per cent of the number now working in only one division of 
one of the bureaus of the Treasury Department. The total num- 
ber of Federal employees now working in Washington is about 
100,000. It should be noticed, however, that the Reclassifica- 
tion Commission has compared the salaries of the whole Govern- 
ment service at different dates, not merely those of employees 
working in the District of Columbia. The figure for 1916, 


$1,138, “of all employees within the retirement group in all 


departments,” is an average salary for a quarter of a million 
of Government workers, including postal carriers and clerks and 
all other Federal employees scattered throughout the country, 

In 1851, and at earlier periods, the nature of the work per- 
formed by the handful of employees then engaged in the Goy- 
ernment’s business was very different from the work done at 
present. At that time, with only from six to a dozen employees 
in most bureaus or departments, every man had to be highly 
trained and had to perform duties equivalent to supervisory 
tasks. Now, one or two supervisors oversee the work of hun- 
dreds of clerks whose jobs have been reduced to routine by an 
elaborate subdivision of labor. In the Government as well as 
in commercial concerns introduction of labor-saving devices 
of many kinds has diluted the labor force by making it possible 
to utilize low-paid clerical labor, where formerly highly skilled 
workers were necessary. For example, the Treasury Depart- 
ment a number of years ago was still balancing its books and 
clearing its checks by laborious hand methods. A clerk could 
searcely learn to do the work effectively within three or four 
years. After a more modern system was installed in the 
Treasurer's office the bulk of the work could be done more rap- 
idly and economically by clerks operating calculating machines 
who were able to master their tasks in a week or two. Natu- 
rally this lower grade of clerical help does not need to be paid 
so much as the highly skilled office force of a generation or two 
generations ago. 

The Reclassification Commission has compared the total pay 
roll as it stood in 1823 with the total pay roll in 1916, without 
knowing the kind of duties performed by the persons whose 
salaries are compared. In other words, an investigating bedy 
whose primary business is to classify salaries according to the 
nature of the work done is making an absurd attempt to con- 
trast the pay of total groups without discrimination. No one 
can gather the faintest idea whether the kinds of work per- 
formed by a majority of the men and women on the Federal 
pay roll in 1823 is comparable with the kinds of work performed 
by those on the pay roll at present, for the reason that no infor- 
mation as to the nature of the work performed is available for 
more than a very few years previous to the present time. 

The information, however, which is available indicates that 
the statements sponsored by the Reclassification Commission 


departments in the year 1893. These are the earliest 
figures that I have before me. A comparison reveals that in 
those offices where the nature o FFF 

same grade there has been an actual increase in 

average annual pay. The figures further reveal when compared 
how easy it would be, taking offices where the nature and kind 
of task performed hare radically altered, to show an apparent 
decrease. The figures of 1898 and 1920 that have been compared 
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have been taken of necessity from statutory rolls. If the statu- 
tory salaries have increased, certainly the salaries of persuns 
aid from lump-sum appropriations have increased far more. 
No one familiar with departmental conditions would challenge 
this statement. 

The following examples reveal the trend of salaries in the 
27 years between 1893 and 1920. The 1893 figures are taken 
frem compilations made by the Dockery Commission. The 1920 
figures are taken from the current digest of appropriations, 
These figures are for the clerical forces in the Land Office, the 
Bureau of Pensions, and the Division of Loans and Currency. 
The Land Office and the Bureau of Pensions were chosen as ex- 
amples because they were specifically mentioned in the state- 
ment given out by the Reclassification Commission. In each case 
the positions compared are purely clerical; that is to say, those 
below supervisory positions. In 1893 there were in the Land 
Office 316 employees whose average pay was $1,251 a year. In 
1920 there are 449 employees in the Land Office receiving an 
average salary, including bonus, of $1,444 a year, an increase 
of 15 per cent in the average pay, and the increase in the 
average pay tells a Senator or a Congressman but little. Anyone 
who has been in the service of the Government and passing upon 
appropriations for the payment of the employees of the Govern- 
ment of the United States knows that the amount of salary 
which a man receives when he first enters the Government serv- 
ice does not remain at that figure long. It is one eternal advance 
from class 1 to class 2, from class 2 to class 3, and from class 3 
to class 4, and then further increases in salary by advancements 
that are made by every head of every bureau of this Government. 

In the Bureau of Pensions there were, in 1893, 1,613 employees 
whose average salary was $1,229 a year. In 1920 there are in 
the Bureau of Pensions 829 employees whose average basic 
pay is $1,315, and whose average pay including the bonus is 
$1,555 a year, showing an increase of T per cent in basic pay 
and 27 per cent in actual pay. 

In the Division of Loans and Currency the statutory rolls 
carried, in 1893, 65 employees, whose average salary was $919. 
In 1920 there are in the Division of Loans and Currency 690 
employees, whose average basic pay is $1,127, and whose com- 
pensation including bonus is $1,365 a year, showing an increase, 
within 27 years, of 23 per cent in basic pay and 49 per cent in 
total pay. 

The foregoing examples show that, within the last quarter 
century there has undoubtedly been an increase of compensa- 
tion to clerical employees where the work performed has 
remained comparable. On the other hand, it is possible, by 
selecting oflices where great expansion has occurred and the 
work now is of a different nature from that of an earlier 
period, to reveal an apparent decrease in average pay. For 
example, in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, in 1893, 
there were altogether only 11 employees on the statutory roll. 

These 11 employees include a director at $4,500 a year, an 
assistant director at $2,250 a year 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SUTHERLAND in the chair). 
The hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, the Senator will suspend 
for a moment while the Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business, which is House bill 3184. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Jones] is very anxious that the joint resolution shall pass 
to-day, and if the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson] does 
not object I should like to ask unanimous consent to lay aside 
the unfinished business until I can conclude my statement. 

Mr. NELSON. How long does the Senator expect to take? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think I can get through in half an hour. I 
am not going into all the details. I could talk, I will say to 
the Senator, for the next week, and defeat the joint resolution 
entirely, but I do not intend to do that. I do not want to have 
it said that I was responsible after this whole proposition comes 
to the Senate and proves to be an absolute failure and every 
employee of the Government is dissatisfied with Congress be- 
cause it does not follow a report that has been virtually prepared 
by Mr. Keating and Mr. Luther Stewart, that, if additional time 
had been granted, the commissioners would have been able to 
have made a more exhaustive study of the work of these gen- 
tlemen and might have come to a different conclusion if the 
salaries of the employees had been continued two months longer. 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator will assure me that he will 
not take more than half an hour I will consent to have the 
unfinished business temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. SMOOT. If at the end of half an hour the Senator 
wants to go on, I will suspend. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator let us have a vote then on the 
joint resolution? 


Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing to have a vote on it then. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I thank the Senator from Utah 
for making the request which he has made, and I beg to assure 
the Senator in charge of the unfinished business that we will 
not consume any great length of time in the consideration of the 
joint resolution. 8 

Mr. NELSON. Then I ask unanimous consent, in view of 
what has been said, that the unfinished business be temporarily 
8 5 aside that the Senate may consider the pending joint reso- 
lution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, with the understanding that 
no other business will be transacted except the disposal of the 
joint resolution, I shall not object. 

Mr. NELSON. That is my request. $ 

Mr. SMOOT. I will assure the Senator that nothing else 
will be transacted. 

Mr. NELSON. Is the request granted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the re- 
quest of the Senator from Minnesota to temporarily lay aside 
the unfinished business is granted. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, when the hour of 2 o'clock ar- 
rived I was calling attention to the example in the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing and bad stated that there were alto- 
gether only 11 employees on the statutory roll working in the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing in 1893. 

Those 11 employees included a director, at $4,500 a year; an 
assistant director, at $2,250 a year; a cost accountant at $2,000 
a year; and a number of high-priced clerks. The average pay 
of those employees in 1893 was $1,586 a year. 

At present, in 1920, there are 420 statutory employees in the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. The average pay of those 
employees is only $688 a year, whereas the average employee on 
the statutory roll of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing in 
the year 1893 received $1,586. The $688 a year is less than 
half the average pay of the 11 employees on the rolls in 1893. 
That is due to the fact, however, that while the number of 
higher-paid positions has expanded only slightly, there has 
been a vast increase in the number of lower-grade clerks and 
helpers. 

In the figures for 1920,-for example, there are included 94 
charwomen at $300 a year, 85 laborers at $540 a year, and 80 
watchmen at $720 a year. The great expansion in the number 
ef the low-grade positions accounts for the low average pay of 
the group. Obviously such an example can not be held up to 
the public as a fair indication of the trend of Government 
salaries. 

The figures that I have given cover the last 25 years of Govern- 
ment service. It is interesting to notice, however, that the 
Reclassification Commission, going back to 1823, released the 
statement that the average salary paid in the Pension Bureau, 
then a division of the War Department, amounted to $1,146.67 
a year. The average salary of the clerical force of the Pension 
Bureau in 1920, taking the basic salary alone, amounts to $1,316 
a year. Assuming that the Reclassification Commission is cor- 
rect in its figures for 1823, there has been in the Pension Bureau 
an increase between 1823 and 1920 of $186 in the basic pay. 
Adding to this the bonus, the increase becomes $408 a year. 
The increase of $408 in the average pay occurred in the 100 
years when in the Pension Bureau, as in every other govern- 
mental office, there was a steady decline in the degree of skill 
and special training needed to qualify for a position with the 
Government. 

Any comparison between the salaries of other years and the 
present time must, to be statistically balanced, be based on pay 
for similar or identical work. A striking piece of evidence may 
be found in the figures which have been collected for the years 
1914 and 1918. The figures which are given in an accompanying 
table show the compensation given to employees working on 
specific jobs, such as typing, stenography, correspondence, in- 
dexing and filing, the operation of calculating machines, and 
SO on. 
The table shows that in 1914 a group of 9,899 employees 
was receiving an average pay of $968 a year. Four years 
later, in 1919, a group of 17,853 employees, performing pre- 
cisely the same tasks, received an average pay of $1,041 a year. 
These figures do not take into account the bonus which has 
been added. It is fair to assume that if the average pay of 
these employees was $1,041 in 1918, it is not less and it is 
probably more in 1920. If we should add the bonus allowed 
in 1920 to the average salary paid these various groups of 
employees, the total pay now would be $1,267 a year, an in- 
crease of $299 a year over the average pay of 1914. This dis- 
poses effectively of any claim that work of a given grade is | 
to-day paid less than in former times. 
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These statistics show conclusively that the statement given 
publicity by the Reclassification Commission does not accord 
with the facts. It is based on most hasty and sloppy statistical 
‘methods and is only serving to mislead Government employees 
and the public. 

Here I want to pause, Mr. President, to say that I know 
they have never been put out to the public as a result of an 
investigation made by the commissioners themselves, because 
I know the Senators who are members of that commission too 
well to believe that if they had gone into the details of this sub- 
ject they ever would have allowed such a statement to be 
made. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am sure the Senator from 
Utah is making what he believes to be a very fair statement, 
and I would not interrupt him except for the fact that I feel 
quite sure he has not been fully informed as to the statement to 
which he has been referring. 

The published statement which the Senator presented in his 
opening remarks was not issued by the Reclassification Commis- 
sion. It went out by no authority from that commission. My 
recollection is that the statement only purports to be a state- 
ment gotten up by one group of employees who were seeking 
to have their salaries readjusted and it was only presented to 
the commission. The commission itself has never given any 
consideration to the statement which was presented to it further 
than to understand its contents and put the matter on file for 
future consideration and verification. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will allow me, I will say that I 
have 200, at least, of the clippings, and I know from what source 
they come just as well as the Senator knows. It has been per- 
sistently given out to the public through the press that these are the 
figures and the results after investigation made by the Reclassi- 
fication Commission. I know that the members of that commis- 
sion have not given them consideration, as I have already stated. 

Mr. KING. Will my colleague yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I have heard the criticism made—and I have felt 
there was some little justice in it—that certain persons were 
taking the work out of the hands of Senators and some of the 
other responsible members of the commission and carrying on a 
propaganda looking toward securing certain benefits for the 
employees of the Government that perhaps might be in excess 
of what justice demands. At any rate, the columns of the press 
for weeks, and I was about to say for months, have teemed with 
statements from some persons or individuals with respect to 
reclassification and the work of this commission. 

Mr. SMOOT. I dare say that there are nine hundred and 
ninety-nine employees of the Government out of every one thou- 


sand who believe that the statements which have been made 
through the press have been sanctioned and issued by the com- 
mission. Mr. President, I do not know what will be the effect 
of the dissatisfaction which is going to result amongst the em- 
ployees of the Government when the final conclusions are made 


recorded in the press for the last few months. I have sufficient 
in them to say that no such recommendations will 
ever be made to Congress. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President. 
ae SMOOT. I have only 10 minutes, if the Senator will par- 

n me. t 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am sure the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] will not limit the Senator 
from Utah to half an hour. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator will do so. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think it advisable at this time, 
Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah will permit, to make a 
statement that the commission itself has never authorized the 
giving out of any report which has been the foundation for the 
newspaper articles which have appeared. Those articles them- 
selves, upon close examination, will absolve the commission from 
having taken any such action; but I must confess that a great 
many of them are so prepared that the casual reader would con- 
clude that the commission is responsible for the statements made. 
I think it only fair, however, to the Senate and the country that 
they should understand that the commission is in no wise re- 
sponsible for any of these statements. 

Mr. SMOOT.. I will say to the Senator from New Mexico 
that no ordinary citizen and no employee of the Government 
will read the statements as published in the newspapers without 
coming to the conclusion that the commission did authorize 
them, for many of them so state. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think the Senator from Utah 
is quite right about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I have thought many a time had I been a 
member of the commission I would have made a public announce- 
ment to the effect that such statements were not authorized 
by the commission. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And the purpose of my rising at 
this moment is to make precisely that statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have here a statement show- 
ing the average salary paid to Government employees in 1914 
and 1918 for certain classes of work; also the amount and 
percentages of salary increases between 1914 and 1918; and 
I ask unanimous consent that the table be published in the 


RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Statement showing average salaries paid in 1914 and 1918 for certain classes of work and the amount and percentage of sdlary increases between 1914 and 1918. 


Description of duties performed. 
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Mr. SMOOT. In this connection I wish to say that the figures 
which are here presented do not in any way, shape, or form 
indicate what the individual employees have received by way 
of increase of salary or, as I stated a little while ago, the 
promotions of such employees, 

Go into any department or bureau of the Government, par- 
ticularly one created in the last four years, and see how many 
employees you can find who are drawing the same salary which 
they drew when they originally entered the service. I can not 
say what the average increase in salary has been, but I can 
say that the employees who have had the favor of the head of 
a division or of a bureau, no matter how incompetent or com- 
petent they may be, haye been the ones who have received the 
increases. 


I desire to say to the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 223 
that ever since I have been a member of the 
Appropriations I have stated upon this floor time and time 3 
that there were employees in the Government service who are 
underpaid, and that they ought to have received increases of 
compensation long ago; but for one that is underpaid there are 
ten who eould not make as much money anywhere else on the 
earth as they are making here in the District of Columbia under 
Government employment. In making that statement I do not 
take into consideration the 30 days’ leave of absence that is 
given to them all; I do not take into consideration the sick 
leave that is given them; and if the commission follows the 
report and adopts the recommendations of Mr. Keating and 
Mr, Steward every one of these employees will take the full 
00 days’ allowance. That would mean that the Government 
employees are to work but 10 months instead of 12 as in private 
institutions and industries. 

I have time and time again stated that there ought to be an 
investigation into every bureau and every department of the Gov- 
ernment as to the salaries that were being paid, Any Senator 
who is familiar with the workings of the departments, anyone 
who goes to the departments for information, soon becomes 
familiar with the employees who do the work. It is seldom the 
head ef the department; it is not the man who gets the largest 
salary; but it is the man or the woman who has been there for 
years and years and who knows the workings of the depart- 
ment from A to Z. 

In other words, in my opinion chose employees were most un- 
fortunate when they landed in positions in the departments of 

our Government. They ought to have entered into affairs of 
8 life and business to battle for positions with their fel- 
low men; but they came here and entered one of the depart- 
ments, thinking that the Government was at least a safe and sure 
paymaster and would be as long as they remained. A man is not 
in the Government service for many years, however, before he 
becomes an absolute machine ; he loses confidence in himself; he 
is fearful that if he loses his job in Washington he can not make 
a living for himself or his family elsewhere. It would be a god- 


here 

life vocation if he were forcibly sep- 
arated from the Government service and compelled to use his 
energy and talents in battling with the outside world, Any man 
who stands at the head of a bureau or department of the Gov- 
ernment who will kick a young man ont of the Government 
service and force him into the active business life of this conn- 
try, unless he is here for the purpose of acquiring an education, 
will confer upon the employee the greatest favor that he could 
possibly render him. 

The trouble is, Mr. President, thut the employees of the Gov- 
ernment soon learn that it is not the policy ef the Government 
to keep work current; the policy is never to finish a job until it 
is absolutely necessary te do se; and they have always unfin- 
ished work as a basis every year for demaids for larger appro- 
priations. I wish to say to Senators now that if we do not 
call a halt, and if we do not exercise more care in spending the 
taxes of the American people than we have in the past, there is 
going to be more Bolshevism in the United States than there 
ever has been. There is extrayagance en every hand; there is 
waste everywhere; and about the only bills conearning which 
there is any quibble in the Senate are bills carrying apprepria- 
tions of less than $100. It is understood that if they carry 
$1,000,000 or more there will be no objection to them at all. I 
remember the time when a bill that carried $500,000 or $1,000,- 
000 was scrutinized most closely by Congress, but now little 
attention is paid to a measure appropriating money unless the 
sum is less than $100,000. 

Mr. President, I am going to allow the resolution to pass be- 
fore the 12th of the present month; I am not going te occupy 
the time of the Sanne further, but 1 wish to say that in look- 


ing up the record I find that there is just about money enough 
left from the appropriation to pay the salaries for the next 60 


gress to save a dollar of an appropriation already made, but 
it would go back into the „ and would relieve the tax- 
payers of this country just that much. 

Mr. THOMAS. it would establish a bad precedent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, as the Senator from Colorado suggests, it 


aside until half past 2. We will just have time, I wil say 
to the Senator from New Mexico, te pass the resolution now, 
and then take up the unfinished business. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I thank the Sen- 
ater from Utah for his courtesy in permitting the resolution to 
come up at this time, and I also thank the Senator from Minne- 
sota. I do not believe that it is necessary to make any state- 
ment further than has been made. I wish to assure the Senator 
acest R ANOA ein prem dag parr ie Bap Sohn 
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this commission was first organized will not be proven to 
erroneous. The Senator from Utah was a member of the 
committee which created this commission and knew what its 
personnel would be before the appropriation was made, The 
commission has rather looked upon the Senater from Utah as 
one of its patriarchs, one of the fathers of the movement, and 
we have been looking to the Senator from Utah for that hearty 
support for the werk of the commission which the commission 
will hope to receive from the Senate. I still believe that when 
the result comes in the Senator from Utah will find that seme 
of his apprehensions have proven to be misapprehensions. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I am going te 
hope so, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Inm sure the Senator will; and 
all goodness of grace I again thank the Senator from Utah 
for his kindness in permitting this matter to come te n vote at 
this time. 

Mr. President, I wish te say that a similar joint resolution 
has passed the and has come ever te the Senate, and is 
in the hands of the Committee on Appropriations. The Com- 
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Committee on Appropriations should further consider the joint 
resolution which came from the House. I therefore move that 
the Committee on Appropriations be discharged from the further 
consideration of House joint resolution 268, and that it be sub- 
stituted for Senate joint resolution 135, now under considera- 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the joint resolution (H. J, Res. 268) extending the time for 
filing final report of the Joint Commission on Reclassification of 
Salaries, created by section 9, Public Ne. 814, Sixty-fifth Con- 
8 Approved March 1, 1919, to a date not later than March 

The Joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senate joint resolution 125 will 
be postponed indefinitely. 


WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3184) to create a Federal power 
commission and to define its powers and duties, to provide for 
the improvement of navigation, for the development of water 
power, for the use of lands of the United States in relation 
thereto, to repeal section 18 of “An act making apprepriations 
for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes,” anpreved 
August 8, 1917, and for other purposes, 

Mr. NELSON, Mr. President, I understand that the Senator 
from Wisconsin IMr. Lexnoot] desires to address the Senate on 
the pending bill. I will ask him if we can not first take up and 
dispose of the amendments over which there is no controversy ; 
or does the Senator prefer to go on now? 

Mr. LENROOT. I should prefer to go on now, because I 
have only been intending.to discuss in this general debate some 
of the principal amendments, and I should not care to say 
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offhand that there would be no controversy about some of those 
that I have not discussed. 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator prefers to go on, very well. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like simply to conclude my 
speech. 

Ar. President, yesterday when I yielded the floor I had been 
discussing the amendments proposed by the Senate committee 
that change the license that may be granted under this bill 
from a 50-year franchise or license to a perpetual license. I 
shall not discuss that matter further, because in conversation 
between the Senator from Minnesota and myself I think we 
will have no difficulty in coming to an agreement upon it. 

The next matter to which I wish to call attention is the one 
relating to contracts extending beyond the life of the license. 
Under the terms of the House bill it is provided that the 
licensee may, with the joint approval of the State commission 
having authority and the commission created by this bill, 
approve contracts extending beyond the life of the franchise. 
That is to say, at the end of 45 years, we will say, it is pro- 
posed to make a new contract for 20 years for the power 
created by the dam licensed, and under the House bill that is 
permitted, provided both the Federal and State agencies ap- 
prove; but I am very much surprised to find that the com- 
mittee has proposed an amendment striking out the Federal 
approval of such a contract and permitting the State authority 
alone to approve a contract made by the licensee that may 
extend for any time. It might extend for 50 years beyond the 
term of the license. 

That being so, of course, the argument that this is a 50-year 
franchise, and that the Government is free at the end of that 
term to take it over and utilize the power created by the dam 
as it sees fit, is absolutely fallacious, because the State au- 
thority might approve a contract running for 50 years, and the 
Government, if it took over the dam, would be compelled to 
carry out that contract, irrespective of whether it was a re- 
munerative one or not. Of course, one can see that if the Gov- 
ernment were to take it over, if the Government had given the 
two-year notice that it would take it over, the licensees would 
not be concerned with what the rates were. They perhaps 
would be perfectly willing, if the Government took it over, to 
agree with the State regulating commission for a rate that 
would be absurdly low, in order to punish the Government for 
taking over the property. 

I hope, therefore, that that amendment proposed by the com- 
mittee will not be adopted, and that the language found in the 
original House bill will stand. 

This brings me to the only other proposition that I wish to 
discuss at this time, the one that was discussed at length yes- 
terday by the Senator from Minnesota, and that relates to the 
compensation that may be charged under the license. 

This proposition with reference to compensation and the dura- 
tion of the license has been the stumblingblock for all these 
years between the House and the Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, will the Senator please 
call attention to the section he is discussing? 

Mr. LENROOT. Section 10, on pages 18 and 19. 

The House has always insisted upon two things: First, that 
the franchise or license should be for a definite term, and that 
at the end of that term the Government should be free to deal 
with the subject matter; secondly, that the power that has 
authority under the legislation to grant the license should have 
the discretion—not a mandatory duty, but should have the dis- 
cretion—to exact a charge for the consent or the privilege that 
is granted. 

It has been contended, and was contended, I think, by the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson] yesterday, that the Fed- 
eral Government had no constitutional authority to exact any- 
thing more than such compensation as was necessary to re- 
imburse it for the administrative expenses that were incurred; 
but no one has ever been able to furnish to either House of 
Congress any authority from any court limiting the power of 
Congress in any such respect. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do. 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to call the attention of the Sena- 
tor also to the fact that this bill covers water-power sites on 
Indian reservations, where the property clearly belongs to the 
Indians, and they are entitied to payment for whatever is 
taken. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. That is left in the bitl. Provision is made for 
that, 


Mr. CURTIS. That is under the license clause only. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I might as well come to that now. Here is 
a power site on tribal lands belonging to Indians on a reserva- 
tion. Under the language of the bill as it comes to us from the 
House this commission would have the authority and it would 
be its duty in protecting the rights of the Indians to make an 
annual charge based upon the value of that power site; but in 
the proposed Senate amendment striking out all of the House 
provision we find this language: 

That the licensee shall pay for the license herein granted such rea- 
sonable annual charges as may be fixed by the commission, for the pur- 
pose of reimbursing the United States for the cost of administration of 
the act in relation to water powers developed under its jurisdiction, in 
the proportion that the water power developed by the project covered 
by said license bears to the total water power developed by all projects 

censed under the act, and for that purpose such e s may be re- 
adjusted from time to time, not oftener than once in two years; the 
licensee shall also pay for the use and occupation of any public lands 
and lands in reservations, except tribal lands embraced within Indian 
reservations, necessary for the development of the project covered by 
the litense such reasonable annual charges based upon the actual value 
of the Government lands used as may be fixed by the commission; but 
in no event shall the annual charge for the foregoing exceed 25 cents 
per developed horsepower: Provided, That when licenses are issued in- 
volving the use of vernment dams or other structures owned by the 
Uni States or tribal lands embraced within Indian reservations the 
commission shall fix a reasonable annual charge for the use thereof, and 
such charges may be readjusted at the end of 20 years after the begin- 
ning of operations and at periods of not less than 10 years thereafter 
in a manner to be described in each license. 

It will be observed that the policy of Congress, if this is 
adopted, will be that there shall be a maximum of 25 cents per 
horsepower upon public land, and while there is no limitation 
upon the amount that may be charged upon Indian land, the 
rule or standard is laid down that would undoubtedly be fol- 
lowed in the case of the Indian land. 

But, Mr. President, to get back to the legal contention that 
is made that the Federal Government has no power or authority 
to exact a charge upon navigable streams over and beyond 
the reasonable cost of the administration of the law, the Senator 
from Minnesota yesterday very frankly admitted that wherever 
the United States itself erects the dam it may sell or utilize 
the surplus water, may itself create electric power and may 
sell that power; and when the Senator admits that it neces- 
sarily follows, it seems to me, that he must also admit that 
when we choose an agent to do that which the Government itself 
might do we may give to the agent the whole or any portion of 
that which the Government itself might take. That has been 
well established in numberless decisions. I have some of them 
upon my desk, but I am not going to take the time to read 
them. However, it is well settled that wherever the Govern- 
ment, State or Federal, either itself erects the dam or grants 
authority to some private individual to do so it may reserve 
to itself the surplus water power created by that dam and may 
dispose of it. 

What is the theory of granting these licenses? So far as 
navigable streams are concerned, it is based wholly upon the 
theory that the erection of these dams will aid navigation, 
Otherwise it is admitted that we have no jurisdiction to author- 
ize the obstruction of a navigable stream. All will admit that 
the Congress of the United States has no authority to authorize 
the creation of a dam on a navigable stream for the production 
of water power alone. 

Unless navigation is connected with it in the legislation and 
is the primary purpose of it we are wholly without power. So 
whenever we grant a license under this bill to an individual 
or a corporation for the erection of a dam across a navigable 
stream it is upon the theory that that obstruction of the navi- 
gable stream will be an aid to navigation, that we delegate to 
an agency of the Government, which the licensee becomes, the 
right to do that which the Government itself might directly do 
if it saw fit. Conceded, as it is, that if the Government did it 
directly we could utilize all of the water power created and 
sell it on such terms as we saw fit, or refuse to sell it at all, 
it clearly follows that in selecting an agency to do that which 
the Government itself might do we may say to that agent, “As 
a reward for thus aiding in navigation by the creation of this 
dam you may retain for yourself 10 per cent, 15 per cent, or 75 
per cent of the surplus water or the power created by the use 
of the surplus water.” We may say to that agent, “In consid- 
eration of our delegating to you this authority, instead of doing 
it ourselves, you shall pay to us 10 per cent, or 25 per cent, as 
the case may be, of either your revenues, or a given sum, meas- 
ured by the horsepower created.” It seems so clear to me, 
Mr. President, that as a legal proposition I do not believe there 
can be any possible question concerning the right of the Congress 
to enact this legislation, 
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But it is said that it would be most inequitable to take com- 


pensation for the privilege thus granted. Let us see. I do not 
contend for a moment that the water powers of this country 
should be utilized for the purpose of revenue for the 
Government. I fully agree with those who contend that the con- 
sumer should have the benefit of the low-priced water powers 
of this country, and just in so far as the consumer does or will 
get the benefit of a nominal charge, I am in full agreement with 
those who so contend. 

But, Mr. President, there are many, many cases where, under 
this amendment proposed by the Senate committee, the consumer 
will not get the benefit, but it is a clear gift to the water-power 
corporations who become licensees under this bill, enabling them 
to make vast profits and to cover up those profits so that under 
the terms of the bill relating to an investment and the right of 
the Government to take it over the Government itself at no time 
can secure any benefit from this great concession. The result 
would be, under the Senate committee amendment, that we would 
hand this great resource belonging to the people of this country 
over to these water-power companies, with the opportunity to 
make vast and exorbitant returns for themselves, with no power 
upon the part of either State or Federal Government to give to 
the consumer the benefit of this cheap utility, but merely make 
it possible for it to be used to enrich the licensees. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr, KING. The Senator concedes, does he not, that if the 
utility to which he refers, the power plant or the electric-power 
establishment, develops power which is consumed in one State 
only the public utilities commission of that State would have the 
authority to regulate the price at which the power sheuld be 
sold? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think, in that imstance, the 
prices would be exorbitant? ‘The public utilities commission, 
of course, would be jealous, as we know all State public utility 
commissions are, to see that the interests of the people are sub- 
served and that extortionate prices are not charged by those 
engaged in activities of that character. 

If I may be permitted another inquiry, assume that the prod- 
uct of the plant is utilized in various States, so that perhaps 
a State utilities commission did not have full jurisdiction over 
the plant and the output of the plant, so that it would have 
to come under Federal cognizance, does not the Senator believe 
that an organization, if one does not already exist, would 
speedily be created by Congress to fix a limit on prices charged 
by these power plants, so that extortionate prices would not be 
exacted from the public? 

Mr. LENROOT. In reply to the Senator, the Senator from 
Wisconsin does not believe that either of those two things will 
follow, and that is why he takes the position he dees; and I 
think I will be able to convince the Senator from Utah of the 
correctness of my position. 

Let us first take the illustration that the Senator gives, or where 
the power is created and consumed wholly within a State. 
‘There are two classes of cases where regulation can not pos- 
sibly give the consumer the benefit of the low-cost water power 
that will be proyided by this bill. Let us suppose that there is 
a city in the Senator’s own State that utilizes 15,000 horsepower. 
Five thousand of that horsepower is produced from a dam 
licensed under this act, and that is all the water power that 
can be produced tributary to that city. The other 10,000 horse- 
power is produced by steam. We will say that steam power 
actually costs $20 per horsepower to produce. A public utility 
gets a license under this bill. The demand in that city has 
increased and they secure 5,000 horsepower under the bill and 
propose to meet that increased demand in that city with this 
horsepower, developed by water power, which costs them only 
$10 per horsepower, or one-half of the cost of that which is 
produced by steam, 

Now, does the Senator from Utah believe that this utility, 
having this 10,000 horsepower, will be held down to a rate one- 
half of that which is produced by the utility creating power 
by steam, where the water-power utility furnishes power to 
consumers upon one side of the street and the steam utility 
furnishes power to consumers upon the other side of the street? 
Does the Senator think there would be two different rates for 
that power? Of course not. The result would be, as it always 
has been, that the low cost water power utility would be per- 
mitted to charge the same rate that the steam utility charges, 
in order that there might not be diserimination and favoritism 
between individuals; exactly the same situation that we have, 
Mr. President, with reference to the railroads. What is our 


great trouble with the railroad situation to-day? We have 
discussed this so much that I just want to point to it. - 

Here is the Pennsylvania road, a great, strong road, with 
immense traffic upon its lines. Here is the Baltimore & Ohio 
road, paralleling it, which is a weak line. We do not have 
one rate for the Baltimore & Ohio and another rate for the 
Pennsylvania. Of course we do not. We have such a rate as 
will enable the Baltimore & Ohio to come somewhere near 
paying a fair return upon its investment; and the inevitable 
result is that the Pennsylvania, under those rates, is permitted. 
to make an exorbitant return. That is the condition which is 
attempted to be remedied by the bill that has passed the Senate 
and has gone to conference. 

But exactly the same situation will exist with reference to 
these water powers. Where one is created by steam and the 
other by water power, the rate that will be permitted to the 
water-power utility will be such rate as will enable the steam- 
power utility to exist and pay a fair return. 

It is idle to talk about the utility commissions of the States 
so regulating that that the consumer will get the benefit of that 
low-priced power. It can not be done; it would not be done; 
and the result would be that you would have enormous earnings 
upon the part of the water-power utility, and under the com- 
mittee amendment neither the consumer nor the Government, 
representing all the people of this country, would get any benefit 
from this privilege 

Now, I want to give another illustration. Suppose there is a 
great power development creating 100,000 horsepower, and there 
will be some, Niagara River, for instance, which I shall discuss 
a little later on. Niagara Falls comes under the terms of this 
bill; but that I will discuss later. That comes under the terms 
of this bill, and will some one tell me what good it would do 
the public to haye the Publie Utilities Commission of New York, 
where the same people may own the power plant who own the 
factories, the cyanide factory, or the fixed-nitrogen factory, 
where fertilizer is produced from these Falls, regulate the price 
that the power company of New York should charge to the 
manufacturing company when they ewn them both? ‘There, 
again, is a case, Mr. President, where, under the terms of the 
committee amendment, neither the consumer nor the public 
can get any benefit from it, but it is a gift to these great water: 
power corporations. 

Oh, but the Senator from Utah says when that time comes 
Congress itself would not be slow to create a body or enact legis- 
lation that would regulate the price of the product. Yet, if I 
understand the general position of the Senator from Utah, and 
I followed it very closely, he would fight to the last against any 
power of Congress to regulate the price of the product of any 
manufacturing 3 in the country. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senater yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understood the Senator to say that the 
Niagara Falls proposition is included in the terms of the bill. 
Tt is. 

Was that the suggestion of the committee? 

Mr. LENROOT. It was. 

Mr. HARRISON. Did the committee give any special con- 
sideration to the Niagara Falls projects? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not know how far I am justified in 
stating what occurred in the committee. I think I am justified 
in stating that I offered an amendment in the committee ex- 
cluding Niagara Falls, and it was rejected. 

Mr. HARRISON. The reason why I asked the Senator is be- 
cause he is quite as familiar with it as I am and knows that 
when the bill was up in the House in the last Congress, practi- 
cally the same bill, I understand, it was provided by a rule 
offered in the House that the Niagara Falls proposition was not 
to be included in any general water-power legislation. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is true. 

Mr. HARRISON. For that reason the special committee at 
that time, to which was referred all the bills touching water- 
power development, did not give any consideration to the devel- 
opment at Niagara Falls, but left that exclusively to another 
committee which was then and had been for many rans giving 
special consideration to the development at Niagara Falls 

I am a little surprised to hear the Senator say, therefore, that 
the Niagara Falls project is included in the present bill, because, 
as he knows, there is quite a different development there from 
that involved in any other project within the United States. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is true. The Senator from Mississippi 
was then a Member of the House, as I was, and we were both 
upon the Committee on Rules. The Senator correctly states the 
situation with reference to the creation of the special committee 
about. which the Senator from Minnesota |Mr. NELSON} spoke 
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on yesterday. Niagara Falls and all boundary waters were ex- 
pressly excluded from the jurisdiction of that committee. 
Nevertheless, under the all-inclusive language of the pending 
bill, both as it came from the House and as it is before the 
Senate today, not because there was any special consideration 
given to the Niagara Falls project, because there was none, I 
am satisfied, in either House, it is included only because the 
language is so all embracing that if it is not amended the 
Niagara Falls and St. Lawrence River will be included within 
the terms of the bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator a question? I have 
not given the bill the degree of consideration that the Senator 
has, but from a casual reading of it I conclude that there is no 
provision in it that would touch this state of facts which exists 
at Niagara Falls, for instance. There is a plant up there which 
under contract could be utilized to develop so much water power. 
It is an antiquated institution. It does not develop the water 
power to its highest efficiency. There is another plant there 
that is developing water power to a high efficiency. 

Is there anything in the bill, in the opinion of the Senator, 
that would allow the commission to compel the remodeling of 
that plant so that it migh develop water power there to its very 
highest efficiency? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not think they could do it, and yet I 
would not undertake to say absolutely what the power of the 
commission might be under such circumstances. 

Mr. HARRISON, Is there anything in the bill which would 
give jurisdiction to the commission to allow them to levy higher 
charges for water-power development at Niagara Falls than at 
other places in view of the fact that it is more easily developed 
there than at any other place, and in view of the fact that 
power companies which have existed there for a long, long 
time have made thousands and thousands of dollars? Is there 
anything in the bill that would allow a heavier charge there 
than at other places? 

Mr. LENROOT. Not only is there nothing in the bill that 
would allow it, but the bill with the Senate committee amend- 
ment would absolutely prohibit it. In other words, if the bill 
goes through in its present form, knowing what I do about the 
Niagara Falls power project, in my judgment it would be a 
gift of a clear million dollars a year to the Niagara Falls com- 
pany. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I say to the Senator that unless he 
or some other Senator offers an amendment to exclude the 
Niagara Falls development from the bill and the jurisdiction 
of the commission, I shall offer it at the proper time? 

Mr. LENROOT. I sincerely hope the Senator from Missis- 
sippi will do so, because the Senator from Mississippi, I think, 
is more familiar with the Niagara Falls project, perhaps, than 
any other Member of the Senate, unless it be the Senators from 
New York, because the Senator from Mississippi while a Mem- 
ber of the House was a member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, which always had jurisdiction of the subject. I 
think that the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate 
has always had jurisdiction of the subject. 

While we have reached this question, I might as well say now 
what I had intended to say upon the proposition at Niagara 


. Falls. 


“Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I know the Senator desires to be and is a fair 
expositor of a proposition and is fair to those who differ from 
him and that he does not desire to put me in any improper light. 
I have expressed no particular views with respect to the bill or 
the theory upon which it is drawn other than in the question 
which I propounded yesterday to the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON]. 

The Senator from Wisconsin has just stated that he has no 
doubt the Senator from Utah, referring to myself, will be found 
opposing the creation of any Federal instrumentality for the 
purpose of fixing rates, or words to that effect. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I said fixing prices on the products of 
an industrial factory. 

Mr. KING. Iam not so sure what my position would be in a 
given case. It would be impossible for me to indicate in ad- 
vance what position I should assume in the face of any given 
exigency, but I will say frankly to the Senator that I am not 
much of a believer in price fixing and I am not much of a believer 
in the right of the Federal Government to go into a State and 
attempt to fix the prices of industrial or other products. 

I am jealous, I frankly confess, of the rights of the States, 
and I have looked with a great deal of apprehension upon the 
encroachments by the Federal Government upon the reserved 
rights of the people and upon the rights and powers of the 


States. It does occur to me that the States are becoming atro- 
phied and that the people more and more are relinquishing rights 
which belong to them and to the States, and more and more to 
devolve upon the Federal Government a power which it does not 
possess, 

But I recognize that there is a broad field for the active 
assertion of power by the Federal Government. I recognize 
with reference to railroads that the Federal. Government has 
the right to and should create, as it has done, an Interstate 
Commerce Commission to see that fair and just freight and 
passenger rates are promulgated and enforced. I can conceive 
that there might be a power organization of such magnitude 
with such national ramifications as to call for the interposition 
of the Federal Government and the establishment of some 
board for the purpose of fixing rates, or at any rate for the 
purpose of prohibiting the imposition upon the people of unfair 
and unreasonable rates. 

I did not want the broad statement of the Senator which 
was made a moment ago to go into the Reconp without some 
little word of explanation upon my part, and I thank the Sen- 
ator for yielding. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am glad to accept the Senator’s qualifica- 
tions, and while I did not wish to be unfair to the Senator at 
all, yet I did infer from his general attitude exactly as I 
stated. I do think from the Senator’s very emphatic position 
that he has taken upon many occasions that we really would 
expect him to be about one of the last, at least, to sanction any 
kind of price fixing upon the part of the Government. That 
being so, I did suggest to him that I did not believe that we 
could very well rely upon that as a remedy for an evil condi- 
tion that might arise in the future. 

But I want to follow up the Niagara Falls proposition for 
just a moment. There is just one reason for the creation of a 
commission with the broad powers that are given in the bill 
to grant license to public utilities for the development of naviga- 
tion and the creation of water power, and that is that in the 
great multitude of cases it would be impossible for the Con- 
gress to act upon each one of them separately with any degree 
of speed or with any assurance that within any reasonable time 
legislation would be enacted. 

But that is the only reason, and wherever a case exists where 
the water power is of such magnitude that it ought to have 
the attention of Congress, then the Congress would be justified 
in devoting its time to the consideration of it and acting directly 
upon it. . I say, in such case no authority should ever be dele- 
gated to any commission to handle it and dispose of it under 
general rules. 

The Niagara Falls project and the St. Lawrence River bound- 
ary waters are of exactly that character. In addition to the 
magnitude of the project it is an international waterway. We 
have to depend upon agreements with the Dominion of Canada 
for the utilization of that water. A matter of that magnitude 
and involving international relations ought not to be delegated 
to this board of three secretaries. So I sincerely hope that the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] will offer an umend- 
ment excluding Niagara Falls and the boundary waters of the 
St. Lawrence River from the provisions of the bill so that it 
may be treated separately. 

Let me say in this connection, and I think it is well known 
to Senators, that for years there has been legislation pending, 
sometimes passed by one House of Congress and sometimes the 
other, for the administration of the Niagara Falls project, and, 
while I have no evidence of the truth of what I am about to 
say, I have been convinced for a long time that it is this power 
company itself that has prevented legislation disposing of or 
regulating the project, because there have been times when the 
Senate and the House have been willing to have gotten together 
and agreed upon the legislation, as I think the Senator from 
Mississippi well knows. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. In this connection I might say—the Senator 
is familiar with the fact—that there is a treaty between this 
country and Canada appointing a joint commission to look 
after the Niagara Falls proposition. 

Mr. LENROOT. ‘There is, and in addition to that the 
international joint commission is now at work, I understand, 
upon a survey of the St. Lawrence River and the development 
of navigation upon it. I understand that there is 2,000,000 
horsepower, equal to one-third of all the water power now 
developed in the entire United States, capable of development 
at Niagara Falls and in the St. Lawrence River to-day. That 
is a matter of such magnitude and of such importance to the 
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Nation that we ought not to delegate to three men the dis- 
position of that under the terms of the biil. 

Now, Mr. President, to get back to the matter of charges, 
the right of the commission to exact compensation, taking, for 
example, the case of the Niagara Power Co., which, if I recol- 
lect the testimony aright, is developing power for between 
$10 and $15 per horsepower per year—about one-half of what 
other power costs—which power enters into manufacturing 
and into the production of cyanamide and fertilizer, a monopoly 
in this country, except for the nitrates from Chile, charging 
what they pleased to the consumer, will any one tell me how 
the public is going to get any benefit from this gift, or from 
exacting only a nominal charge? I have said upon occasions 
in the past years that if these people would permit the incor- 
poration in legislation of this character of the right upon the 
part of the Government to fix the price of the product created 
by water power, I would never ask for the imposition of the 
charge of a single penny; but they have repeatedly stated that, 
as between the right of the Government to fix the price and 
to exact a charge, they preferred the charge. 

Mr. President, we have no right, as I see it, in dealing with 
this great subject, these water powers of so much importance 
to all the people of the United States, to give away to private 
individuals one thing further than is necessary in order to se- 
cure development. It is a betrayal of trust upon the part of 
the Congress of the United States if we go one step further 
than that. We are here representing the public interests; we 
are here representing the people of the United States, We 
ought not to stand here inquiring what the water-power people 
want and then get all we can for them. I have no quarrel 
with the water-power people; I do not blame the water-power 
people for trying to get everything they can in this legislation; 
that is human nature. They will not be the ones to blame if 
they get it; but we will be the ones to blame, that we have 
been considering their interests instead of the public interest 
if we give it to them. 

So, Mr. President, the Senate committee amendment with ref- 
erence to the nominal charge ought not to be agreed to, but the 
House provision should remain as it is, as it was agreed upon by 
Secretary Daniels, Secretary Lane, and Secretary Baker. That 
will not mean. the imposition of a charge in every case; it will 
not mean the imposition of anything but a nominal charge where 
the power is distributed to the general public; but it will mean, 
or it should mean, the imposition of a charge in all cases where 
the public can not get the benefit of the low cost of the water 
power compared with the high cost of steam power. That is all 
there is to the proposition. 

In the case of a water-power company developing a great 
power and the same stockholders erecting a factory alongside 
_of it, using the developed power by themselves, where no regu- 
lating authority can give relief to the public, it would mean that 
the commission would exact a charge, so that the only way in 
which the public can secure any benefit from the granting of 
this enormously valuable privilege shall come to the public in 
5 way of a reduction of taxation to the people of the United 

tates. 

Mr. President, these are the general observations which I have 
desired to make with reference to the pending bill. I shall have 
oceasion to discuss some of the amendments as they come up. 
I do believe in the general theory of the bill as it passed the 
other House; I believe in the development of our water power; I 
believe it can be better developed under private ownership, in 
the first instance, than by the Government itself. For the Gov- 
ernment itself to undertake to develop all the water power in 
this country would, I am afraid, mean criticism of the Congress 
of the United States compared to which criticism of the river 
and harbor bill would be regarded as infinitesimal. That is no 
reflection upon Congress. If Congress undertook to develop all 
of these water powers, we all know what would happen. Water 
powers would not be developed according to the market needs, 
according to the actual necessities of the case, but they would be 
developed in different parts of the country in the hope and the 
prospect that they would draw to them manufactures; they 
would be nothing but experiments. If private capital, however, 
goes in and develops, in the first instance, it is safe to say that 
only such water powers will be developed as there is a commer- 
cial need for. In doing that we ought not to go one step further 
than to give such inducements to private capital as will result 
in the investment of private capital, the development of power, 
and the production of electric current. Anything beyond that is 
giving to them something that belongs not to us to give, but for 
which we are merely trustees for the people of this great coun- 
try. Because the Senate committee amendments go further 
than is necessary to secure this development, go further than 


the water-power people themselyes have asked Congress to go 
less than a year since, I say the amendments which I have been 
discussing ought not to be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nucent in the chair). 
The Secretary will read the bill for committee amendments. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, 
in section 2, on page 2, line 6, after the words “salary of,” to 
strike out “ $5,000” and insert “$6,000”; at the beginning of 
line 8 to strike out “in so far as practicable”; and in line 10, 
after the word “ personnel,” to insert “ except as may be other- 
wise provided by law”; in line 16, after the word “by,” to 
strike out “ the commissioners or by their” and insert “its”; 
and in line 17, after the word “under,” to strike out “ their” 
and insert “its,” so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 2. That the commission shall appoint an executive secretary, 
who shall receive a salary of $6,000 a year, and prescribe his duties. 
The work of the commission shall be performed and through the 
Departments of War, Interior, and Agriculture, and their engineering, 
technical, clerical, and other personnel except as may be otherwise 
provided by law. 

All of the genes of the commission, including rent in the District 
of Columbia, all necessary expenses for transportation and subsistence, 
including, in the discretion of the commission, a per diem of not ex- 

ng $4 in lieu of subsistence incurred by its aparas under its 
orders in making any 3 or conducting field work, or upon 
official business outside of the District of Columbia and away from 
their designated points of duty, shall be allowed and paid on the 
presentation of itemized vouchers therefor approved by a member or 
officer of the commission duly authorized for that purpose; and in 
order to defray the expenses made necessary by the provisions of this 
act there is hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as Con- 
gress may hereafter determine, and the sum of $100,000 is hereby 
appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
SEA, available until expended, to be paid out upon warrants drawn 
on the Secretary of the Treasury upon order of the commission. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 3, page 3, line 6, after 
the word “ meaning,” to strike out “ when found in” and insert 
“ for the purposes of,” and, after line 11, to strike out: 


„Reservations! means lands and interest in lands owned by the 
United States and withdrawn, reserved, or withheld from private ap- 
ropriation and disposal under the public-land laws, and lands and 
nterest in l..nds acquired and held for any public purpose.” 


And insert: 


“* Reservations’ means national monuments, national parks, national 
forests, tribal lands embraced within Indian reservations, military res- 
ervations, and other Jands and interests in lands owned by the United 
States, and withdrawn, reserved, or withheld from private appropria- 
tion and disposal under the public-land laws; also lands and interests 
in lands acquired and held for any public purpose.” 


So as to read: 


Sec. 3. That the words defined in this section shall have the follow- 
ing meaning for the purposes of this act, to wit: à 

“* Public lands’ means such lands and interest in lands owned by 
the United States as are ees to private appropriation and disposal 
under public-land laws. It shall not include reservations, as herein- 
after defined. 

“* Reservations’ means national monuments, national parks, national 
forests, tribal lands embraced within Indian rp Aea tae vee! res- 
ervations, and other lands and interests in lands owned by the United 
States, and withdrawn, reserved, or withheld from private appropriation 
and disposal under the public-land laws; also lands and interests in 
lands acquired and held for any public purpose.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 4, after line 14, to strike 
out: 


That the term “ navigable waters“ as used in this act and as applied 
to streams shall be construed to include only such streams or parts of 
streams as are in their ordinary natural condition used for the trans- 
portation of persons or property in interstate or foreign commerce, or 
which through improvement heretofore or hereafter made have been or 
shall become usable in such commerce, 


And insert: 


* Navigable waters“ means those parts of streams or other bodies of 
water over which Congress has jurisdiction under its EE OR regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations and among the several States, and 
which either in their natural or improved condition, notwithstanding 
interruptions by falls, shallows, or rapids compelling land carriage, are 
used or suitable for use for the transportation of persons or property tat 
interstate or foreign commerce, including therein all such interrupting 
falls, shallows, or rapids, together with such other parts of streams as 
shall have been authorized by Cengress for improvement by the United 
States or shall have been recommended to Congress for such improve- 
ment after investigation under its authority. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Minnesota if he considers the last four lines of the amend- 
ment, being lines 6, 7, 8, and 9, on page 5, to be necessary to per- 
fect the bill. The words to which I am directing the Senator’s 
attention are the following: 


Together with such other parts of streams as shall have been author- 
ized by Congress for improvement by the United States or shall have 
been recommended to Congress for such improvement after investigation 
under its authority. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I deem the words quoted by 
the Senator from Utah important and essential. There may be 
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a stream that is navigable for a certain distance; there may be 
interruptions by waterfalls or other obstructions and then an- 
other reach of the river may be navigable, and Congress may 
conelude that it will improve that river and extend navigation 
on it. This is to permit the Government to do that. That is 
ne object of it: 

ther with such other parts of streams as shall have been author- 
ised y Congress for improvement by the United States or shall have 
been recommended to Congress for such improvement after investigation 
under its authority. 

This is to leave subject to Federal control in reference to 
water-power development those streams which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has improved for purposes of navigation or has recom- 
mended and is about to improve. 

I want to say in illustration of this that it is customary at 
the time of the consideration of each river and harbor bill for 
Senators desiring some river or stream in their States to be im- 
proved or made navigable to secure the insertion in the river 
and harbor bill of a provision for a preliminary examination 
and survey; and if after such preliminary examination and sur- 
yey by the War Department they regard the stream as worthy 
of improvement they go on and make a further examination and 
an estimate; they go on and formulate the plans for the im- 
provement and make an estimate of the cost, and after those 
preliminary steps are taken it is ripe for the action of Congress. 

There are many places in the country where they are still 
expecting to improve streams; and this is to put those streams 
on which the Government has made or recommended improve- 
ments in the same list with other navigable waters. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon me, I am afraid that 
the definition of “ navigable waters” as found in lines 22 to 25, 
on page 4, and also lines 1 to 9, on page 5, will include practi- 
cally every little rivulet and stream and creek that can be 
found within the Umits of most of the States of the United 
States; and I am afraid that under this bill and under the 
definitions to which I have called the Senator’s attention it will 
be asserted by those having the administration of the bill that 
every little stream or rivulet that finds its way directly or indi- 
rectly into a larger stream which may become navigable is 
under the jurisdiction of this commission, so that no man may 
go upon these little streams and utilize the waters therein 
flowing for power or other purposes contemplated by this bill, 
or within the scope of this bill, without obtaining permission 
from the commission which is created by the bill. It looks to 
me as though you are putting into the hands of this commis- 
sion too much power to superimpose itself upon the States, 
es to control every little stream within the confines of the 

tates, à 

Mr. NELSON. I think the apprehensions of the Senator 
from Utah are not warranted. If the whole paragraph be read 
and considered as an entirety, it will appear that it relates 
only to navigable streams. It starts out here with the phrase 
“over which Congress has jurisdiction.” The authority of 
Congress over streams relates to utilizing them for navigation 
for commercial purposes under the interstate-commerce clause 
of the Constitution. This covers streams either in their natural 
condition or streams that Congress by appropriation has im- 
proved and made navigable. ‘They are all subject to the pro- 
visions of this bill. 

I want to call the attention of the Senator in this connec- 
tion to another provision of the bill, in section 23, which re- 
lates to the construction of dams over portions of streams that 
are not navigable. The commission in that case is authorized 
to investigate, and if it finds that they are local streams, not 
navigable, not used for interstate commerce, it can grant au- 
thority for the improvement of the streams, subject to State 
laws. I will read the concluding paragraph of that part of the 
section. 

Mr. KING. What section is the Senator referring to? 

Mr. NELSON. Section 23. It is an amendment of the Sen- 
ate committee. It commences in line 21, near the bottom of 
page 36, and reads as follows: 

That any person, association, corporation, State, or municipality in- 

a 0 xe 
tending to construct a bec owai bor gyi ather t roject wae page ew along, over, 


er than th 
Jurisdiction under its 
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may in its discretion file d. tion of such intention 

with the commission, whe on shall cause ediate 
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And I cail the Senator’s attention eae to this part of 
the amendment: 


If the commission shall not so find, aua De Donen ae saree 
vations are affected, permission is fs hereby granted to construct such 
—.— or other project orks in such stream upon compliance with State 

It remits them in that case to the jurisdiction of the States; 
and I do not think there is any danger to be apprehended under 
the provision that we are now considering on pages 4 and 5. 
It only relates to navigable streams that are either navigable 
in their natural condition or that have been made navigable by 
an act of Congress, or that have been recommended for improve- 
ment; and there are many such streams in the country. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the definition of navigability by, 
the courts bas not always been clear; and I assert now that 
under the definition which is given here, particularly in view of 
the language “ parts of streams” which are to come within the 
jurisdiction of this organization, the Federal Government will 
assert control over every little rivulet, creek, and brook in 
every part of the United States that may be traced to some 
stream which, later on in its progress to the sea, becomes 
navigable at some point and somewhere; and it will assert this 
jurisdiction to the extent of denying to a man, where this little 
rivulet or brook or stream flows through his own farm, the right 
to utilize it for power purposes, even though he may develop 
only one or two horsepower, until and unless he comes to Wash- 
ington and throws himself upon the merey of the big autocracy. 
or bureaucracy that is set up by this bill. 

I call attention to this, and I warn the Senator that his con- 
stituents and the constituents of other Senators will find the 
galling chains of the Federal Government around their necks, 
and they will find interference upon the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment with their assertion of rights with respect to streams, 
small in character, that are contiguous to their own properties 
and within their own States. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
KINd] seems to think that this amendment enlarges the juris- 
diction of Congress and this commission over navigable streams. 
Exactly the contrary is true. This definition unquestionably 
restricts the technical jurisdiction which Congress would have 
if this language, instead of attempting to define navigable 
streams, should merely be the term “navigable streams.” Un- 
der some of the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States it may be that they would go to the very spring at the 
top of a mountain; but this definition very greatly restricts it, 
and, instead of this being a dangerous definition, the Senator 
from Utah upon the very ground that he urges his objection 
ought to favor it, beeause it certainly is true that the jurisdic- 
tion of this commission over the granting of licenses for dams 
will not be as great under this bill as if merely and only the 
term “navigable streams” had been used. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I quite agree with the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin in his construction of this paragraph. Cer- 
tainly it is limited to these waters over which Congress has 
jurisdiction, and then it goes on to define in what way that 
jurisdiction is evidenced, by the actual improvement of the 
stream itself. So it is not left to the broad general definition of 
navigable waters. It is specified what we mean by navigable 
waters, in that they are such waters as come within the com- 
merce clause, and also where the streams have actually been 
taken over by Congress to the extent that they have been im- 
proved, or where Congress has in due process actually gone to 
work to improve them. It leaves out of consideration altogether, 
I think, such streams as the Senator from Utah has in mind, 
and confines the definition of navigable waters to those which 
are unquestionably and actually navigable waters. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I perhaps was unfortunate in my 
expression if I conveyed the idea that I was quarreling with 
this definition in preference to some of the decisions which have 
been announced by the courts. I appreciate what the Senator 
from Wisconsin has said and agree entirely with him. I think 
that the decisions of some of the courts as to what are navigable 
streams press the limit of reason and common sense. I appre- 
ciate that this is somewhat of a limitation upon the definitions 
which have been prescribed by some of the nisi prius courts, if 
not some of the appellate Federal courts. But what I had in 
mind was 2 greater narrowing of the proposition, and if I had 
my way I should restrict the interpretations placed by the 
courts still further than what has been done by the language to 
which attention was called. 

I referred a moment ago to the words “parts of streams,” 
and I asserted that I was apprehensive that under those words, 
as well as the following words within this amendment, the in- 
strumentality created by the bill would extend its power and its 
authority to little streams and rivulets and brooks within the 
States, upon the ground that they were a part of a stream which 
in some part of its progress toward the ocean became navigable, 
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I would like to see this definition of navigability very much 
narrowed, so that the power of this organization set up, this 
Federal machinery, might be restricted, and that it might con- 
fine its activities to the large streams, which, in fact, are navi- 
gable—streams like the Missouri and the Mississippi, the broad 
waterways of our country—so that it would be clear that they 
should not attempt to take jurisdiction over the little streams 
and rivulets within the States which minister so much to the 
welfare of the people, and which could be utilized by the people 
in a small way for the development of a limited amount of 
electric energy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Capper in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, in 
section 3, page 5, line 15, after the word “ others,” to strike out 
the words “ from which flows surplus water not needed for Gov- 
ernment purposes that may be disposed of under the provisions 
of this act,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

„Government dam” means a dam or other work constructed or 
owned by the United States for Government purposes, with or without 
contribution from others. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, line 22, after the words 
“additions or betterments,” to insert the words “or used for 
the purposes for which such reserves were created,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 

Net investment” in a project means the actual legitimate original 
cost thereof as defined and interpreted in the “ classification of invest- 
ment in road and equipment of steam roads, issue of 1914, Interstate 
Commerce Commission,” plus similar costs of additions thereto and bet- 
terments thereof, minus the sum of the following items properly allo- 
cated thereto, if and to the extent that such items have n accumu- 
lated during the period of the license from earnings in excess of a fair 
return on such investment: (a) Unappropriated surplus, (b) aggregate 
credit balances of current depreciation accounts, and (c) a; ate ap- 
propriations of surplus or income held in amortization, sinking fund, or 
similar reserves, or expended for additions or betterments or used for 
the purposes for which such reserves were created. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, line 2, after the words 
“or others,” to insert the words “and said classification of 
investment of the Interstate Commerce Commission shall, in 
so far as applicable, be published and promulgated as a part 
of the commission’s rules and regulations,” so as to read: 

The term “cost” shall include, in so far as apulicabic, the elements 
thereof prescribed in said classification, but sh. not include Sarees 
tures from funds obtained through donations by States, municipalities, 
individuals, or others, and said classification of investment of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission shall, in so far as applicable, be 
published and promulgated as a part of the commission’s rules and 
regulations. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 4, page 7, line 9, after 
the word “ concerning,” to insert the words “ the utilization of 
the water resources of any region to be developed”; in line 
10, after the word “the,” to insert the word water”; and, in 
line 16, after the word “ extent,” to strike out the word “it” 
and insert the words “the commission,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 

(a) To make investigations and to collect and record data concern- 
ing the utilization of the water resources of any region to be deyel- 
oped, the water-power industry and its relation to other industries 
and to interstate or foreign commerce, and con the location, 
capacity, development costs, and relation to markets of power sites, 
and whether the power from Government dams can be advantageously 
used by the United States for its public purposes, and what is a fair 
value of such 8 to the extent the commission may deem necessary 
or useful for the purposes of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 2, after the word 
“act,” to add the following additional proviso: 


And provided further, That upon the filing of any application for a 
license which has not been preceded by a preliminary permit under 
subsection (e) of this section, notice shall be given and published as 
required by the proviso of said subsection, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, line 21, after the words 
“with the,“ to strike out the words “issuance of” and to in- 
sert the words “application for“; and, on page 12, line 10, 
after the word “ commission,” to insert the words “or by its 
executive officer,’ so as to read: 

(g) To hold hearings and to order testimony to be taken by deposi- 
tion at any designated place in connection with the application for any 
permit or license, or the regulation of rates, service, or securities, or 
the making of any investigation, as provided in this act; and to re- 
quire by subpena, signed by any member of the commission, the at- 
tendance and testimony o 


mentary evidence from any 
disobedience to a subpena 


witnesses and the production of docu- 
lace in the United States, and in case of 
e commission may invoke the aid of any 


court of the United States in requiring the attendance and testimony 
of witnesses and the production of documentary evidence. Any mem- 
ber, expert, or examiner of the commission may, when duly designated 
by the commission for such pu administer oaths and tions, 
examine witnesses and receive evidence. Depositions may be taken 
before any person designated by the commission or by its executive 
officer and empowered to administer oaths, shall be reduced to writing 
by such person or under his direction, and subscribed by the deponent. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 6, page 13, line 18, after 
the words “may be altered,” to insert the words “or sur- 
rendered,” so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 6. That licenses under this act shall be issued for a period not 
exceeding 50 years. Each such license shall be conditioned upon ac- 
ceptance by the licensee of all the terms and conditions of this act and 
such further conditions, if any, as the commission shall prescribe in 
conformity with this act, which said terms and conditions and the 
acceptance thereof shall be expressed in said license, Licenses may 
be revoked only for the reasons and in the manner prescribed under the 
provisions of this act, and may be altered or surrendered only upon 
mutual a ment between the licensee and the commission Alber 90 
days’ public notice, = 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 7, page 13, line 23, after 
the word “issued,” to insert the words “and in issuing licenses 
to new licensees under section 15 hereof”; and, on page 14, 
line 2, after the word “shall,” to insert the words “within a 
reasonable time to be fixed by the commission“; and, in line 9, 
after the word “region,” to insert the words “if it is satisfied 
as to the ability of the applicant to carry out such plans,” so as 
to make the section read: 

Sec. 7. That in issuing 8 rmits hereunder or licenses 
where no preliminary permit has been ued and in issuing licenses 
to new licensees under section 15 hereof the commission shall give 
preference to applications therefor by States and municipalities, pro- 
vided the plans for the same are deemed by the commission equally 
well adapted, or shall within a reasonable time to be fixed b; 
mission made equally well adapted, to conserve and utilize in the 
public interest the navigation and water resources of the region; and 
as between other applicants, the commission may give preference to the 
applicant the plans of which it finds and determines are best adapted 
to develop, conserve, and u in the public interest the navigation 
and water resdurces of the region, if it is satisfied as to the ability 
of the applicant to carry out such plans. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued to the bottom of page 14. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Permit me to ask the Senator from 
Minnesota if the word “assign” ought not to be “assignee” on 
page 14, the first word in line 25, any successor or assign of 
the rights”? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I observe that the same form of 
language is used throughout the bill, and I think the expression 
is quite proper. It is very common to speak of heirs and 
assigns. 

Mr. NELSON. 
signee.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not insist upon it. It appears to 
me as though it ought to be assignee. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, in line 6, after the words 
“trust deed or,” to insert the word “ judicial,” so as to make the 
proviso read: 

Provided, That a mortgage or trust deed or judicial sales made there- 
under or under tax es shall not be deemed yoluntary transfers 
within the meaning of this section. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think that the word “ judicial” 
ought not to be in. I think the amendment ought to be dis- 
agreed to. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will state to the Senator from Montana 
that the reason for putting the word judicial” in there is to 
prevent a fraud under the terms of the bill against assignment 
or transfer unless it is a judicial sale. It might be used as a 
subterfuge for making a sale that the commission would not 
otherwise permit, but if it is a judicial sale the courts, of course, 
would see that it was a bona fide transaction. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But the provision is that the sale 
must be made under a mortgage or trust deed. That, of course, 
shuts out a sale under a power and absolutely forbids the fore- 
closure of a mortgage through the usual power of sale given 
by the mortgagor. 

Mr. LENROOT. It would be very easy, if for any reason 
the commission should decline to submit to a transfer that was 
sought by a licensee, to place a mortgage upon the property and 
then through connivance secure a transfer under that language, 
but if it is confined to a judicial sale the court would protect in 
all cases the bona fides of the proposition. I think the word 
“ judicial” ought to stay. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I searcely think that there is any 
justification for that. It is a procedure that is authorized by 
the express statutes of many States and for the purpose of 


the com- 


“Assign” is proper and also the word “ as- 
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reducing the cost of a foreclosure. There would be no advantage 
whatever secured by requiring the disposition to be made 
threugh a judicial sale. A mortgage is put upon the property, 
default made, and there is a foreclosure decree and the sale is 


made. The only thing the court inquires into is whether the 
default has been made in the payment. If the court finds 
default has been made in the payment, it does not even—— 

Mr. LENROOT. If it is a bona fide transaction. It might be 
a mere moot transaction as between the parties for this 
alone, but the court would have to be satisfied that there was in 
fact a default before the court would order a foreclosure. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The difficulty is just the same in 
one case as it is in the other. If the thing was in fact moot, if 
there was really no default, the party would be in a worse 
situation under the power of sale, because under the power 
of sale everything must be straightforward and perfectly in 
accordance with the statute. The slightest departure from it 
would invalidate the sale, 

Mr. LENROOT. Not as between the parties if they were all 
agreed, of course. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course not, if they were all 
agreed. 

Mr. LENROOT. It then becomes a mere formality. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then we should assume that 
they are all agreed in the other case too. 

Mr. LENROOT. No. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Here is the situation: The licensee 
applies for leave to sell and the commission denies it. That 
is the case the Senator puts. Thereupon the licensee puts a 
mortgage upon the property. Default occurs in the mortgage. 
The Senator assumes that the default is collusive. Accordingly 
the public, or some one representing the public, goes into court 
and represents as a friend of the court that the proceedings are 
entirely collusive and the court dismisses the suit. That is 
what the Senator might expect. 

In exactly the same way if the whole proceeding was col- 
lusive and the foreclosure attempted through exercise of the 
power of sale and not through a decree of foreclosure, the com- 
mission would equally declare the whole proceeding fraudu- 
lent and void, and would be authorized to go on and issue a 
license to some one else who would contest the right of fore- 
closure under the power, and charge, and very properly 
charge, that the whole thing was an evasion of the statute. 

So there would not be any better opportunity to get a trans- 
fer of the property through the one proceeding than through the 
other, and you shut out the right to have a foreclosure under 
the power of sale which is authorized by the statutes of many 
States, because it has been found less expensive than the other 
method of procedure. 

Mr. LENROOT. The mere matter of a little expense in a 
matter of this kind it seems to me ought not to have the 
slightest weight. The public has an interest in these transfers, 
and where the public has an interest it ought to be of sufficient 
importance that a judicial sale or a judicial sanction is required, 
because we prohibit exactly those things to be done voluntarily, 
and in so far as language can do it we ought to guard against 
the thing being done surreptitiously that the bill itself will 
directly prohibit, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. As a matter of course if any good 
is accomplished by it at all, I am not complaining about the 
expense. The point I am making is that you do not accomplish 
anything by it and you prohibit the less expensive method of 
making the sale. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from Montana allow me to 
make a suggestion? It is that after the words “Provided, That 
a mortgage or trust deed” there be inserted the words “or 
obtaining a sale judicially,” or you could make it more definite 
by providing for a sale under a mortgage or trust deed con- 
taining a power of sale. Would not that cover it? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It would, but, of course, that would 
meet with exactly the objection that the Senator from Wis- 
consin urges to the language of the bill originally. I do not 
attach enough importance to it to press the objection I made. 
I am simply calling attention to the fact that you do not accom- 
plish anything by the amendment and you force the adoption of 
the more expensive method of foreclosure. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to call the Senator’s attention to an- 
other matter. “ Judicial sale” might apply to the enforcement 
of a mechanic's or a material man’s lien. Suppose a mechanic 
or material man had acquired a statutory lien against the 
property and he should proceed to enforce that lien and there 
was a sale under it, that would be a judicial sale and would 
be covered by a mortgage or trust deed. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. But I call the Senator's attention 
to the fact that the words “ judicial sales” are qualified by the 
language which follows, namely, made thereunder "—that Is, 
under a mortgage or trust deed. It must be a judielal sale 
made under a mortgage or trust deed and would not include 
a judicial sale made under a mechanic’s lien. 

Mr. NELSON. What amendment does the Senator suggest? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. My suggestion was that the com- 
mittee amendment inserting the word “ judicial” should be 
disagreed to, leaving it as it was, but, as I said, I do not care to 
press the point at all. 

Mr. NELSON. I think the word ought to be in because of 
the cases I referred to a moment ago. They are not covered 
by a mortgage or trust deed. I refer to the enforcement of a 
mechanic’s lien, a laborer’s lien, or a material-man’s lien. He 
may proceed in an action, acquire judgment, and have a sale 
under the judgment, and there is no reason why his judgment 
or a sale under that judgment should not have the same pro- 
tection as a mortgage or trust deed. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator is quite right about 
that. 

Mr. NELSON. That is the way I feet and that is why I 
think the word is proper. 

The amendment was agreed to. . 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was on page 17, in line 2, after the word 
“shall,” to insert the words establish and,” and, in line 9 and 
line 10, to strike out the word “dam” and the word “ reser- 
voir,” and insert in Heu thereof the words “ project works,” so 
as to make the paragraph read: 

(c) That the licensee shall maintain the ject works in a condi- 
tion of repair adequate for the purposes of navigation and for the 
efficient operation of said works in development and transmission 
of power, shall make all 8 renewals and replacemen shall 
establish and maintain adequate depreciation reserves for su 
poses, 8 so maintain and operate said works as not to 
navigation, and shall conform to such rules and regulations 
commission may from time to time prescribe for the protection of li 
health, and property. Each licensee hereunder shall be liable for 
damages occasion to the property of others by the construction, 
maintenance, or operation of the project works or of the works ap- 
purtenant or accessory thereto, constructed under the license, and in 
no event shall the United States be liable therefor, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 17, line 15, before the 
word “rate,” to insert the word “ reasonable,” so as to read: 


(d) That after the first 20 years of operation out of surplus earned 
th er, if any, accumulated in excess of a specified reasonable 
rate of return upon the investment of a licensee in any ject or 
proleca under license the shall establish ang maintain amorti- 
zation reserves, which reserves shall, in the discretion of the commis- 
sion, be held until the termination of the license or be applied from 
time to time in reduction of the net investment. Such specified rate 
of return and the proportion of such surplus earnings to paid into 
and held in such reserves shall be set forth in the license, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 17, after line 23, to strike 
out: 


(e) That the licensee shall to the United States reasonable an- 
nual charges in an amount to be fixed by the commission. When 
licenses are issued that contemplate the use of Government dams or 
other structures owned by the United States, in the discretion of the 
commission the charges to be — Be the licensce may be readjusted at 
the end of 20 years after the ming: of operations and at periods of 
nae less than 10 years thereafter, in a manner to be deseribed in each 
cense. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


That the licensee shall pay for the license berein granted such 
reasonable annual charges as may be fixed bg Bg commission, for the 
p of reimbursing the United States for the cost of administration 
of the act in relation to water powers devel under its jurisdiction, 
in the proportion that the water power developed by the project cov- 
ered by said license s to the total water power developed by all 
rojects licensed under the act, and for that purpose such charges may 

readjusted from time to time, not oftener than once in two years; 
the Heensee shall also pay for the use and occupation of any public 
lands and lands in reservations, except tribal lands embra within 
Indian reservations, necessary for the development of St ha cov- 
ered by the license such reasonable annual charges ba upon the 
actual value of the Government lands used as may be fixed by the 
commission; but in no event shall the annual charge for the foregoing 
exceed 25 cents per developed horsepower: Provided, That when licenses 
are issued involving the use of Government dams or other structures 
owned by the United States or tribal lands embraced within Indian 
reservations the commission shall fix a reasonable annual charge for 
the use thereof, and such charges may be readjusted at the end of 20 

ears after the beginning of operations and at periods of not less than 
0 years thereafter in a manner to be descri in each license. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the amendment which has just 
been stated being in controversy, let it be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, it will 
be so ordered. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, it is quite agreeable 
to me that this amendment should be passed over, but I express 


Sse 
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the hope that when we come back to the consideration of it the, 


Senate will conclude not again to precipitate this basic contro- 
versy concerning the matter of the charge that should be made 
or whether any charge should be made. That is the rock upon 
which all of this legislation has split for 10 years, and I had 
hoped that we had passed that difficulty. It was the main bone 
of contention, as is well known, in the conference committee that 
last considered this legislation. They finally worked out a pro- 
vision which I think would have been entirely satisfactory to 
both Houses if the conference report had ever come before them 
for consideration. By “satisfactory” I mean that the two 
Houses would have adopted it without very much serious debate. 
That provision is found on page 7 of the report of the confer- 
ence committee and reads as the original bill read, with a pro- 
viso. The committee saw fit again to introduce the contention 
that has brought us to grief in this legislation up to the present 
time. The conference report reads: 


(e) That the licensee shall 
nual cha: in an amount to b 
are issu 


20 years after the beginning of operations and at 8 of 
than 10 years thereafter, in a manner to be described in each license, 

Then follows this proviso, which is not in the bill as it comes 
to us from the other House, but I think is taken care of in 
another section: 

Provided, That licenses for the development, transmission, or distri- 
bution of power by States or municipalities shall be issued and enjoyed 
without charge to the extent such power is used by such State or munici- 
pality for State or municipal purposes; and that licenses for the devel- 
Pe emma transmission, or distribution of power for domestic, mining, or 
0 beneficial use in projects of not more than 50 horsepower ca ity, 
may be issued without charge; but in no case shall a license be sued 
free of charge for the development and utilization of power created by 
any Government dam and at the amount 3 — therefor in any 
license shall be such as determined by the commission. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to enter into any discussion at 
this time of the merits of the plan proposed by the committee, 
but we all recognize that it is exactly the plan that has blocked 
all water-power legislation during all of these years. The Sen- 
ate, when similar legislation was last before it, concluded to 
recede from the position and adopt the contention thus far in- 
sisted upon by the other House and which will again be insisted 
upon by the House. Why now go through the formality of 
throwing this into the committee of conference again? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. LENROOT. I merely wanted to call the Senator's atten- 
tion to the fact that the proviso he has read is substantially in 
the bill now. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I so understood, but it is in another 
place. 

I merely desire to say another word, Mr. President. There 
has always been a great deal of apprehension that the hoard in 
fixing the charge would fix it so high as to make development 
impossible. Of course, however, the charge will be fixed in the 
original license, and the man who invests his money will know 
in advance just exactly what his charge is going to be. I can 
not believe that a board constituted of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Secretary of War, and the Secretary of the Interior 
will be any less desirous of having this development go on than 
any of us here, who are vitally concerned in seeing these great 
natural resources developed for the use of the people. I can 
not believe that at least more than one of the three will be an 
obstructionist. I accordingly anticipate that there will be 
nothing unreasonable about the charges; indeed, I think they 
will be so graduated as to encourage construction, 

I might here say that we could with profit utilize the lesson 
that we have learned in connection with the forest reserves. 
When those reserves were first established and the policy was 
inaugurated of charging stock growers a fee for the privilege of 
grazing their stock upon the forest reserves—an exaction which 
had never theretofore been made, perfect freedom having been 
given to everybody to utilize whatever forage there was upon 
the reserve without expense at all—a perfect uproar was raised 
all through our country; and I may say that I myself contrib- 
uted somewhat to the general complaint against the system. 
But I stand here to assert that all of that opposition has practi- 
cally gone; there is no longer in the West any complaint about 
the system in general, nor, as a rule, about the burden of the 
charge. I believe that the system has demonstrated, in a gen- 
eral way at least, its wisdom; and I believe that the officers 


charged with the administration of it now enjoy the confidence 


of the people of the West. So I have not myself the slightest 
fear that if we leave the matter entirely in the discretion of 


the board to fix such charges as they think reasonable and right 
<< fair anybody will have any cause to complain about their 
action. 

I recognize that there are some who contend that there is no 
right in the Government of the United States to make a charge 
in these matters; but that, os I say, precipitates the old con- 
troyersy, Which I had hoped we had passed. I entertain a very 
ardent hope that we shall leave the bill in that respect as it 
came to us from the other House. 

Mr. SMOOT. I rise now simply to say that I can not agree 
with what the Senator from Montana has said. This isa very 
vital question to the future development of the water powers in 
the United States. I am not going to take the time of the Sen- 
ate now to discuss the merit of the question; but I think that 
the position of the Senate in the past has been the proper one 
to take, and I certainly do not want, in the absence of the chair- 
man of the committee, any change made in the amendment re- 
ported by the committee. I know that he is deeply interested 
in the question, and I know that other Senators are equally 
interested. 

I simply wish to refer briefly to the suggestion made by the 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, 
I have asked that the amendment may go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand; but I simply wish a moment or 
two to answer the Senator from Montana. I am quite sure 
the Senator from Montana has not of late received protests 
similar to those that I have received from the men who hold 
permits to graze upon the forest reserves. There has been a 
determined effort in the last two months not to raise the graz- 
ing fees 10 per cent or 20 per cent or 25 per cent, but the 
demand has been to raise them 100 per cent; and if 100 per 
cent increase is agreed to now, there can not be any question 
at all that another 100 per cent will be demanded later on. s 

The whole theory of controlling the forest reserves, of con- 
trolling the water powers, and controlling the oil and mineral 
production from all of the public lands has been changed in 
the last few years, When it was first formulated it was not 
designed that the Government should receive any appreciable 
amount of money on the production of oil or the grazing of 
cattle upon the hills of the intermountain country; all it was 
ever thought of charging was enough to care for the expenses 
of administration. 

Now, particularly at the other end of the Capitol, the idea 
is that the Government ought to get every dollar out of such 
use that it is possible to get; to make the people of the West 
pay every cent that can be gotten out of them, the claim being 
that the natural resources of those States belong to the people 
as a whole, and therefore the Government ought to get out of 
them every cent that it can possibly wring out of the people 
who use them. 

I wish to say that only last week Mr. Potter was in my office 
and we discussed the question of the doubling of the grazing 
fee for sheep and cattle upon the forest reserves. He himself 
stated to me that pressure was being brought upon the admin- 
istration from all sources in order that they might secure more 
money out of the grazing privileges of the West, to be expended 
in other avenues of governinental endeavor. 

There is a principle attached to this matter. I think the 
committee amendment is right, and I think that the Senate 
ought to stand by the committee in the amendment which it 
reported. I think also that if the Senate will do that there will 
be no failure of the bill again because of the House not acced- 
ing to the Senate amendment. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, let the amendment be passed 
over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment has already gone 
over. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the Assistant Sec- 
retary read to the end of subsection (g), line 16, page 20. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, would the Senator in charge 
of the bill mind letting the next amendment go over? The 
yote on the amendment on pages 17 and 18 may result in an 
amendment being offered to the next amendment, and yet that 
amendment may not be offered if the language on pages 17 and 
18 is stricken out. I think it will not delay the matter, but 
will really save time. 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator desires, it can be passed over. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think it will save time to have it go over. 

Mr. NELSON. What about subsection (i)? Does the Sena- 
tor desire to have both (h) and (i) go over? 

Mr. CURTIS. Down to (i), yes. 

Mr. NELSON, Subsections (h) and (i), on pages 20 and 


21, may be passed over, then. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I ask the attention 
of the Senator having the bill in charge. It occurs to me that 
the division here is not proper. It seems to me that subdivi- 
sion (h) should be a separate section. It does not appear 
to be appropriate to the commencement of that section, which 
stipulates the conditions upon which the license is issued. It 
seems to me it would be appropriate if that were made a sepa- 
rate section, and the word That“ stricken out, and the sub- 
division read, as a separate section: 

Combinations, agreements, arrangements, or understandings, express 
or implied, to limit the output of electrical energy * * * are 
hereby prohibited. 

It does not seem to me that that is appropriate in a section 
which purports to give the conditions upon which the license 
is issued. 

Mr. NELSON. It might, of course, be put in a new section, 
but I can not see why it can not stay in the place it now occu- 
pies. Perhaps it would be more logical to have a separate sec- 
tion for it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Simply because it is not a con- 
dition upon which the license is issued. 

Mr. NELSON. But, at any rate, this goes over at the re- 
quest of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I merely suggest that for the con- 
sideration of the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will continue the 
reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, beginning with line 
10 on page 21. 

The next amendment was, in section 12, page 22, line 21, after 
the word “commission,” to strike out “may, before taking 
action upon such application,” and insert “shall take no action 
but,” so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 12. That whenever application is filed for a project hereunder 
inyolying navigable waters of the United States, and the commission 
shall find upon investigation that the needs of navigation require the 
construction of a lock or locks or other navigation structures, and that 
such structures can not, consistent with a reasonable investment cost to 
the applicant, be Po in the manner ed in section 11, sub- 
section (a) hereof, the commission shall e no action, but cause a 
report upon such project to be prepared, with estimates of cost of the 
power development and of the na’ tion structures, and shall submit 
such report to Congress with such recommendations as it deems appro- 
priate concerning the participation of the United States in the cost of 
construction of such navigation structures, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 15, page 26, line 14, after 
the word “ amount,” to strike out “for the property taken,” so 
as to read: 

That if the United States does not, at the vy a of the original 
license, exercise its right to take over, maintain, and operate an 
proses or projects of the licensee, as provided in section 14 herco: 
he commission is authorized to issue a new license to the originai 
licensee upon such terms and conditions as may be authorized or re 

uired under the then existing laws and regulations, or to issue a new 
license under terms and conditions to a new licensee, which 
license may cover any project or pojasu covered by the o 
license, and shall be issued on the condition that the new licensee shall, 
before taking possession of such project or projec 
and assume such contracts as the United 8 
the manner specified in section 14 hereof, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 15, page 26, line 18, after 
the word “ over,” to strike out “and” and insert “or”; in the 
same line, after the word “not,” to strike out “issue” and 
insert “ tender”; in line 19, after the word “ license,” to insert 
“ on reasonable terms“; and in line 20, after the word “ license,” 
to insert which is accepted,“ so as to read: 

Provided, That in the event the United States does not exercise the 
right to take over or does not tender a new license on reasonable terms 
to the original or a new license which is accepted, then the commission 
shall issue from year to year an annual license— 

And so forth. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I understand the Senator from 
Montana has an amendment there, on page 26, lines 18 and 19, 
where the word “ issue” is stricken out and the word “ tender” 
inserted. Does the Senator from Montana desire to offer an 
amendment there? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I shall be very glad to submit the 
amendment, in accordance with some remarks made yesterday. 

In lieu of the word “tender,” in line 19, page 26, I move to 
insert “a license to a new licensee, or tender a new license”; 
or, rather, strike out the words “ tender a new license on reason- 
able terms,” in line 19, and substitute 

Mr. NELSON. How would it read then? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. “A license to a new licensee, or 
tender a new license.” 

Mr. LENROOT. In that case the word “issue” should re- 
main, the last word on line 18. 


ts, pay such amount 
tes is required to do, in 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; that part of the committee 
amendment should be rejected. Then I move to strike out the 
words “or a new,” at the end of line 19 and the beginning of 
line 20, so that it will read: 

Or does not issue a license to a new licensee, or tender a new license 
to the original licensee. 

Mr. NELSON. I have no objection to that, Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That contemplates, as I under- 
stand, some further change, which perhaps the Senator from 
Minnesota will explain. A 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I should like to ask my col- 
league if that amendment would strike out and do away with 
the words in italics, “on reasonable terms,” on line 19? Would 
it do away with that altogether? > 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It does not affect that expression. 

Mr. MYERS. It leaves those words in? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That expression still remains in. 
That, however, would be taken care of, as I understand, by the 
amendment that will be proposed by the Senator from Minne- 


sota. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let us see if the Secretary can 
state the amendment to the satisfaction of the Senator from 
Montana. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY., It is proposed to strike out the 
words “ tender a new license on reasonable terms to the original 
or a new licensee,” and to insert “issue a license to a new 
licensee or tender a new license to the original licensee,” so 
that, if amended, the proviso will read: 

Provided, That in the event the United States does not exercise the 
right to take over or does not issue a license to a new licensee or tender 
a new license to the original licensee which is accepted— 

And so forth. 

Mr. NELSON. I will ask the Secretary to stop at that. That 
is as far as this amendment goes. If that amendment is agreed 
to, I have another amendment to follow it. I agree to that 
amendment, Mr. President. 

Mr. MYERS. As read it proposes to strike out the words “ on 
reasonable terms.” 

Mr. NELSON. I have another amendment to offer there, if 
the Senator from Montana will wait. This amendment has been 
agreed to? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from Montana to the amendment is agreed to, and the amend- 
ment as amended is agreed to. 

Mr. NELSON. Now I offer the following amendment: 

After the word “license,” in line 19, insert the following 
words: 


Upon the terms and conditions aforesaid. 


Mr. SMOOT. That is an amendment to section 15? 

Mr. NELSON. It is. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask the Senator to let that go over. 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator wants the amendment to go 
over, we had better have the section go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I would like to have the whole section go 
over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Montana was agreed to, and it goes over now. 

Mr. SMOOT. What was the amendment? 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. To amend section 15 so that the 
proviso will read: s 

Provided, That in the event the United States does not exercise the 
right to take over or does not issue a license to a new licensee, or tender 
a new license to the original licensee which is accepted on the terms and 
conditions as aforesaid, then the commission shall issue from year to 
Bom an annual license to the then licensee under the terms and condi- 

ons of the original license— 

And so forth. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have not a copy of the amend- 
ment, but I may ask to-morrow morning that the amendment be 
reconsidered. I ask now that the section may go over, with 
the understanding that if I desire to-morrow to ask that the 
amendment be reconsidered the request will be granted. 

Mr. NELSON. Does the Senator insist upon having the sec- 
tion go over? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I want to have it go over. 

Mr. NELSON. All right, Mr. President. Section 16 is the 
next section. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
was, on page 27, after line 22, to strike out section 17 in the 
following words: 


Sec. 17. That the cha 


s arising from licenses hereunder shall be 
paid into the Treasu 


of the United States. Fifty per cent of the 


charges arising from licenses hereunder for the occupancy and use of 
is hereby reserved and appropriated as a special fund 


national fores 
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in the Treasury to . — expended under the direction of the Secretary of 
tture in the * maintenance ot roads and 


trails within such N forests. Titty per cent of the charges 
from licenses hereunder for the cy and oe g national aT parks — 
hereby reserved and eee as a special fund in the Treasury, 

be expended under the direction of the ot the Interior in tho 


publle ments, and pow 
Serves outside of national forests, shall be paid 1229 5 ed, a. 

the tion fund created by the act of A Ca- 
17, 1902, known as the paee act. ye yon 


ration ot 
tes or in the N 


SOn tion s 
ae r or other improvements 


tion, maintenance, or operation of ebe 
navigable waters of the United States. 


And to insert in lieu the following: 


Sac. 17. That the from licenses hereunder shall be 
paid into the Treasury of the United States and shall be reserved as & 
o therein. Such part of said fund may 

to time direct shall be a m ted ge a moa ot 

administration ote oe act cond the 8 au- 

thorized The remainder of sa! 8 any, shall be 

ie of the in the ce 

00 tlon of dams or other navigation structures by the 

Uni States or in the construction, ce, and o tion of 
eadwater or other of streams upon which 

. to issue licenses under this act: all 


Provided, That 
—— m any Indian reservation shall be placed to the credit of 
e Diany * such reservation. 
Mr. LENROOT. I ask that that section may go over. It is 
dependent upon the action that may be taken on section 10. 
Mr. NELSON. The Senator is correct. Let that section go 


over. : 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. NELSON, I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session, the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o’clock 
and 55 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, January 7, 1920, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate January 6, 1920. 


RENT COMMISSION OF THE DISTRICT or COLUMBIA. 

James F. Oyster, of the District of Columbia, to be a member 
of the Rent Commission of the District of Columbia. 

A. Leftwich Sinclair, of the District of Columbia, to be a 
member of the Rent Commission of fhe District of Columbia. 

Guy Mason, of the District of Columbia, to be a member of the 
Rent Commission of the District of Col ig. 

COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Carl A. Hatch, of Clovis, N. Mex., to be collector of internal 
revenue, district of New Mexleo. New appointment. 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 

UNITED STATES. 
CAVALRY ARM. 

Second Lieut. James C. Styron, Coast Artillery Corps, to be 
second lieutenant of Cavalry, with rank from November 1, 1918. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 

Second Lieut. Auston M. Wilson, jr., Cavalry, to be second 
eae the Coast Artillery Corps, with rank from Novem- 

r * 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Exccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 6, 1920. 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE Nayy. 
To be lieutenant commanders, 
Stuart E. Bray. 
Leonard R. Agrell 
To be lieutenants. 
Clarence A. Hawkins, 
Horatio S. Ford. 
Otto H. H. Strack. 
John E. Warris. 
To be lieutenants ailer grade}. 
Richard Monks. 
Clarence E. Young. 


Arthur H. Daniels, 

Richard B. Fuller, 

John H. Wolters. 

Raymond ©. Hunt. 

William H. Ryan, jr. 

Martin J. Jukick. 

To de assistant surgeons in the Naval Reserve, with rank of 
lieutenant (junior grade), 
William E. Smith. 
Alfred L. Gaither, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspax, January 6, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Our Father in heaven, true to Thyself and ever constant in 
the obligations Thou hast assumed toward Thy children, give 
us the strength, the courage, the fortitude, to accept life with 
all its complications, in full faith and confidence in the over- 
ruling of Thy providence to the good of all souls; that we may 
think right, do right, as it is given us to see the right as we 
journey on toward that bourne from whence no traveler ever 
returns; and thus confirm our highest conceptions and be well 
pleasing in Thy sight. Under the spiritual leadership of the 
world’s Great Exemplar. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 


lows 

To Mr. Moon (at the request of Mr. Sms), indefinitely, on 
account of illness. 

To Mr. THompson (at the request of Mr. SrerHens of Ohio), 
for 10 days, on account of sickness in family. 

To Mr. Curren, until further notice, on account of serious 
illness of his mother. 

To Mr. Brownrna (at the request of Mr. ACKERMAN), for one 
week, on account of illness. 

‘one Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island, indefinitely, on account of 
ess. 

To Mr. Tagur, for three days, on account of illness. 

To Mr. CAN mx (at the request of Mr. Sterkens of Missis- 
sippi), on account of illness of his wife. 

To Mr. McKrown, indefinitely, on account of Inness. 

To Mr. Brann, for three days, on account of illness in family. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Senate had passed bills of the fol- 
lowing titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was requested: 

S. 25. An act for the relief of Benjamin O. Kerlee; 

S. 2207. An act admitting civilian employees of the United 
States Government stricken with rr tes to Army and 
Navy and Public Health Service hospita 

S, 413. An act for the relief of the Canadian Car & Foundry 
Co. (Ltd.); and 

8. 2180. An act to provide for agricultural entries on coal 
lands in Alaska. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indieated below: 

S. 25. An act for the relief of Benjamin O. Kerlee; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 2189. An act to provide for agricultural entries on coal 
lands in Alaska; to the Committee on the Territories. 

S. 413. An act for the relief of the Canadian Car & Foundry 
Co. (Ltd.); to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 2207. An act admitting civilian employees of the United 
Gites GITANO SERS. With Soheneiome ts Ares MA 
Navy and Public Health Service hospitals; to the Committee 
on the Judictary. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 12368, the 
Indian appropriation bill; and pending that motion, I desire to 
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see if we can not arrange for a definite period for general 
debate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the Indian 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. CARTER. May I ask the gentleman from New York 
how much time he contemplates for general debate? 

Mr. SNYDER. I think we will need two hours and a half 
on this side. 

Mr. CARTER. I have not requests for quite that much time 
over here, Mr. Speaker, but I will agree to that, and if we can 
get through before 

Mr. SNYDER. I would like to have it understood that when 
the general debate does close this afternoon that that will end 
the general debate on the bill, 

Mr. CARTER. The gentleman wants the general debate to 
close to-day ? 

Mr. SNYDER. To close to-day. 

Mr. CARTER. That is perfectly agreeable to me. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that unanimous con- 
sent is asked that general debate be limited to five hours, half 
of the time to be controlled by the gentleman from New York 
IMr. SNYDER] and half by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
CARTER]. 

Mr. CARTER. And general debate to be closed this after- 
noon, as I understand it. 

The SPEAKER. Five hours of general debate? 

Mr. SNYDER. Five hours. 

Mr. CARTER. The chairman gives notice that he intends to 
complete it to-day. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I understood the gentleman to 
mean that should the House not stay in session fiye hours to- 
day, but sees fit to quit work, then general debate would, ipso 
facto, close? 8 

Mr. SNYDER. I will say to the gentleman that I did not quite 
mean that. What I meant was that we desire to finish general 
debate to-day and take up the reading of the bill to-morrow or 
the day following. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object 
for the purpose of asking one other question, in view of the fact 
that there is to be much legislation to be considered by the House 
between now and the ist of June, at least, why not on these ap- 
propriation bills limit the general debate to the consideration 
of the measure before the House? 

Mr. SNYDER. I am willing to agree with the gentleman on 
the other side that general debate shall close at 5 o’clock, and 
that the time between now and then shall be equally divided 
between each side. 

Mr. CARTER. That will be satisfactory. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I would like to ask the gentleman from New York why 
he wants the four hours of general debate? 

Mr. SNYDER. I will say to the gentleman from Missouri 
that there has been a tremendous amount of investigation, and 
this bill needs a great deal of debate. There are many questions 
that will come up. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If the speeches are going to be 
confined to the bill, I have no sort of objection, but I am tired 
of hearing political harangues in this House from either side. 

Mr. SNYDER. I will say to the gentleman from Missouri 
that I have no requests for time other than for speeches that 
will be practically to the bill itself and to matters of economy. 
So far as I know, I have had no requests for any political debate, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. There are times for political debate, 
but I want to get away from here some time next summer. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
again ask the chairman why not limit the general debate to the 
consideration of this measure? 

Mr SNYDER. You can not do that. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman allots the time, and he can 
control the Members to whom he allots it. 

Mr. SNYDER. I will say to the gentleman that there is 
nobody who desires to move more rapidly than myself in these 
matters, but there must be a reasonable time for now and then 
an occasional remark in reference to something else, and I would 
not want to agree to limit the debate entirely to the measure. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CARTER. Do I understand the request of the gentleman 
from New York now to be that general debate close not later 
San a oo and the time to be equally divided between the 
wo sides 


Mr. SNYDER. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Suppose the debate is closed at 5 o'clock, is 
it the purpose to begin the reading of the bill this afternoon or 
to-morrow ? 

Mr. SNYDER. It was not my intention to do that; but, so 
far as I am concerned, I am willing to go on with it. 

Mr. CARTER. I suggest that we read the first paragraph 
this afternoon. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I renew the request that general 
debate close at not later than 5 o'clock this afternoon, the time 
to be equally divided between the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Carrer] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that general debate close not later than 5 o'clock 
this afternoon, the time to be divided equally, half to be con- 
trolled by himself and half by the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. CARTER]. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. The question is on the motion that the House resol¥e 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the Indian appropriation bill, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 11368) making appropriations for the cur- 
rent and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and 
for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1921, with 
Mr. LONGWoRTH in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
H. R. 11368, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11368) making appropem sons for the current and con- 
tingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty 
stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the 

year ending June 30, 1921. 

Mr. SNYDER. I ask unanimous consent that the first reading 
of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNYDER, Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to myself. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, in presenting this appropriation bill at this 
time, and in order later on to be able, perhaps, to answer cer- 
tain questions which may arise, I think it proper to read into 
the Recorp the authority for the investigation which the com- 
mittee made of Indian affairs previous to the framing of the 
bill now before the House. In the current act, section 28, it 
was provided: 

That during this Con those members of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs of the House of Representatives, not less than five in number, 
who are Members of the Sixty-fifth Congress, are authorized to conduct 
hearings and investigate the conduct of the Indian Service, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and elsewhere, and the sum of $15,000, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, to be immediately available, is hereby appropriated 
for expenses incident thereto. The said committee is hereby authorized 
and empowered to examine into the conduct and management of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and all its branches and agencies, their or- 
ganization and administration, to examine all books, documents, and 
papery in the said Bureau of Indian Affairs, its branches or agencies, 

ating to the administration of the business of said bureau, and shall 
have and is hereby ted authority to subpœna witnesses, compel their 
attendance, admin r oaths, and to demand any and all books, docu- 
ments, an rs of whatever nature relating to the affairs of Indians 
as conduct y said bureau, its branches and agencies, Said com- 
mittee is hereby authorized to employ such clerical and other assistance, 
including sten phers, as said committee may deem necessary in the 
proper prosecution of its work: Provided, That stenographers so em- 
ployed shall not receive for their services exceeding $1 per printed page, 

Pursuant to that order, the prosecution of this investigation 
was immediately taken up on the part of the chairman, and later 
on, with the assistance of the committee, a tentative plan of 
investigation was brought about, and the committee was divided 
under three headings, known as committee No. 1, committee No, 2, 
and committee No. 3. Committee No. 1 was to investigate the 
bureau and administration. That committee was composed of 
Messrs. ELSTON, KELLY of Pennsylvania, and Hastinas. Com- 
mittee No. 2 was to investigate reimbursables, tribal and Treas- 
ury funds, and it was composed of Messrs. RHODES, HERNANDEZ, 
and Haypen. Committee No. 3 was to investigate consolidation 
of boarding schools in order to increase the advantages of pupils 
and decrease the cost to the Government, and that committee 
was composed of Messrs. Reser, SINCLAR, and Carrer. It was 
authorized to develop the savings which could be made in 
reducing the number of schools by utilizing the capacity of the 
schools now in operation and by providing them with scholars 
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from adjoining schools. That committee was also authorized to 
develop the saving and to show the increased efficiency and ad- 
vantage to the people by further consolidation of schools from 
-not less than 500 pupils. 

This would contemplate additions and enlargements of school 
property and the consideration of the environment and prox- 
imity of the number of scholars who could be gathered at one 
point, the theory being that a child attending boarding school 
is just as well off 500 miles as he would be 100 miles from home. 
The committee was also authorized to ascertain what addi- 
tional day schools are necessary to provide the various Indian 
tribes with schools promised in treaties or agreements. 

The chairman wants to avail himself of the opportunity at this 
time to say that during all this long period of investigation, 
which ran nearly all the latter part of the summer and during 
the late fall, practically all the members of the committee and 
the members of the subcommittees gave every aid and assistance 
possible in bringing about a complete and careful investigation 
of all of these matters. Anyone who has had the time to look 
over the vast amount of information thus brought to light will 
readily see that a great amount of work was done. I believe 
that if we can write into the law the suggestions that were made 
and which are now contained in the bill many of the difficulties 
we have been struggling under in that department for years 
will be eliminated and great benefits will accrue not only to the 
older Indians but to the Indian children, and the saying of the 
money of the Indians and the funds of the people of the United 
States will be tremendously conserved. I repeat, I want to take 
this opportunity to thank my colleagues on the committee on 
both sides for their efforts in assisting to bring about this result. 

In taking up the work of this investigation we endeavored to 
carry it on in sequence, beginning with the bureau here in 
Washington. In that investigation we developed the fact that 
certain appropriations had been carried for years as reimbursa- 
bles that should have been carried as gratuities. We also found 
in the reimbursable items for irrigation purposes that the same 
state of affairs existed. Money in large amounts for many 
years, dating back as far as 1884, had been appropriated for re- 
imbursable irrigation projects as gratuities, down to August 1, 
1914, when, by some wave of imagination, some Member of this 
body or somebody outside conceived the idea that the law should 
be changed by adding the words“ theretofore” or “ thereafter” 
in such a way that nearly $7,000,000 which had been given to the 
Indians during these previous years should be changed into a 
liability and made a charge upon the Indians’ property. 

Your committee went into those matters very carefully and at 
great length, and it has concluded to bring the bill in here with 
language in it which will correct those matters and straighten 
up the books of the bureau, which up to the time of this investi- 
gation, in my judgment, have never been in shape so that any 
correct information could be obtained from them. I doubt very 
much now whether in this great mass of information we have 
here in the report there is anything of particularly great value, 
as it has seemed to me, at least, as one member of the committee. 
We had but one man before us out of a great number from the 
Secretary of the Interior down to the second and third assistants 
in the various departments who was able to give us any but a 
very small amount of information from his actual knowledge. 
That one man, however, the First Assistant Commissioner, was 
able at all times to give information from statistics which had 
been compiled by other members of the bureau, either in the 
field or here in Washington, which seemed to be nearly correct. 

For instance, the first witness we had on the stand was the 
commissioner himself. When we got to the point of discussing 
the reimbursable irrigation items he made a speech, in which he 
stated that probably 50 per cent of those projects were defend- 
able; that many of them were of a doubtful character, and that 
some should be eliminated entirely. Mind you, gentlemen, we 
already have $20,000,000 in those projects, and the estimates 
for the completion of the same run into much more than 
$20,000,000. 

Later on in the investigation, when the chairman insisted that 
the information he desired to have from the commissioner should 
be of his own knowledge and not from members of his staff who 
sat around him with information from books, he was practically 
helpless, and when the question was put to him as to whether 
or not the work under these projects was being done by force 
account or by contract, he was able to state that he thought 
there was some done each way, but he could not tell whether 
any part of the work was being done by contract on any particu- 
lar project, or any part of it was being done by force account, 
or whether any of the work that was being done by the Reclama- 
tion Service under his supervision was being done by contract or 
by force account. Neither could he give the name of one single 
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contractor, although he admitted that much of the work was 
being done by contract; and, finally, after having made the 
statement which I have quoted, that probably 50 per cent of 
these projects were defendable, that some of them were of a 
doubtful character, and that some should be eliminated entirely, 
he left the stand with the agreement with the chairman that he 
did not know anything about any particular one of these proj- 
ects, In particular or general. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? i 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. : 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Are these projects solely for the benc- 
fit of the Indians? 

Mr. SNYDER. I am glad the gentleman asked that. It will 
take me some time to answer that question, but I will say that 
90 per cent of the land which is being cultivated or used under 
these projects is being cultivated and used by white men. We 
have traced back the original policy laid out by the bureau, as 
far as 1789, and it was to create irrigation schemes for the pur- 
pose of making the Indian an agriculturist; but in the last few. 
years it has been found that the Indian will not make an agri- 
culturist. He will not be a farmer except to a very limited 
degree. So since these vast schemes have been inaugurated and 
so much money has been spent on them the department, as you 
will note if you look at the testimony of Secretary Lane in 
answer to questions by myself, practically admits that while they 
have not stated that the policy has been changed, the course of 
events has so changed the situation that now they are irrigating 
the Indian’s land for the use of the white man for the indirect 
benefit of the Indian. So we find that in the larger projects, 
where there are 30,000 acres being cultivated, 25,000 or 26,000 
acres are being cultivated by white men and only 3,000 or 4,000 
by the Indians. 

Mr. LAZARO. 

Mr. SNYDER. 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LAZARO. 
of the Indians. 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. y 

Mr. LAZARO. What does the Indian get out of it and what 
does the white man get? 

Mr. SNYDER. I will tell you just what the Indian gets. 
If, after the white man has taken over this property, he is 
able to pay, and if the final amount that will be assessed against 
the acreage when the scheme is finished is less than the amount 
that the Indian Bureau agreed to sell the property to the white 
man for, the Indian gets the difference. That is in cases where 
the title passes. In many of these projects the Indian leases 
the land that has been allotted to him for so much a month or 
so much per annum. That, of course, goes into a tribal fund. 
Eventually some part of it may find its way back to the Indians, 
I hope that answers the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield further. ’ 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. y 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Was it expected originally that all of 
these amounts that have been paid on these various schemes 
would be paid back to the Treasury? Is that the reason why. 
they were called reimbursable? : 

Mr. SNYDER. I stated here in the beginning that we have 
discovered that practically all the appropriations made previous 
to August 4, 1914, for Indian projects were appropriated as 
gratuities; but on that date, in an appropriation bill which was 
passed by this House, some one wrote into the law the language 
that all nioneys “ theretofore or thereafter” expended upon these 
projects should become a charge against the land and collected 
from the people who owned the lands. I maintain that that 
was illegal, that it was an injustice, that it is not collectible, and 
that it is impossible to collect moneys which were advanced 
from 1888 down to this time. 

The same thing applies to $2,500,000 that has been appro- 
priated since that date for the purpose of helping to survey the 
land. There is a charge on the books of the bureau against 
unknown Indians of $2,500,000, that is absolutely uncollectible, 
that, in the judgment of the committee, would cost $10 to col- 
lect every $1 that might be collected upon any one of those 
lands. So I say that on August 4, 1914, in order that a lia- 
bility should be turned into an asset to make a showing, some 
one wrote into the law that all of the moneys expended for 
this purpose “ theretofore and thereafter” should be a charge 
against the land. } 

We have all the record on the subject that can be found. It 
is impossible to trace the man who made that suggestion. We 
have been through all the records. Some remarks were made 
about it on the floor here, but only as to one minor point. 
The original bill contained the words “ heretofore, herein, and- 


Will the gentleman yield in that connection? 
I am glad to yield to the gentleman from 


The gentleman said for the indirect benefit 
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hereafter.” The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] asked 
whether there was any space of time between “heretofore” 
and “hereafter,” and on his suggestion the word herein“ 
was stricken out. So nearly $8,000,000 has been appropriated 
under the guise of reimbursable, of which we believe no single 
dollar can ever be collected. On the other hand, to answer the 
gentleman’s question more definitely, as to moneys which have 
been expended since that time on projects where the law defi- 
nitely said how the money should be returned, there have been 
nearly $20,000,000 expended on those projects, not one penny 
of which has ever been returned; and until this investigation 
Was started nobody on earth had ever suggested that there 
would ever be a time when any part of it should be returned 
or any arrangement made to have it returned. But it was 
found by the committee that men have been operating farms 
on projects where great profits were being made, and they 
were getting the same value from the water by the use of it 
as if the project was completed 50 years hence. So we have 
written language into the bill that will make it necessary for 
the Seeretary of the Interior to make an arrangement that 

every user of water shall recompense the Government for a 

reasonable amount per annum, or no money appropriated in 

the bill for the purpose of further development of the scheme 
ean be used. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. In other words, everybody using the 
water will have to pay for it? 

Mr. SNYDER. They will 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I congratulate the gentleman and the 
committee for having put it on a business basis. 

Mr. CARTER. If the gentleman will yield, there is a differ- 
ence between the payments for irrigation purposes. Oneisfor the 
water use and the other for the improvements made. I do not 
think the gentleman made it quite clear that they are to pay 
for the water and for the improvements that have been made. 

Mr. SNYDER. I think what the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has in mind is that in every one of these projects in addition 
to the capital amount there is a charge for maintenance and 
operation. That is supposed to be collected from the users of 
the water. After they have spent three millions and a half 
for maintenance during all these years they have succeeded in 
collecting $800,000. 

Now, in speaking about the commissioner, he is a splendid 
gentleman and undoubtedly has a general knowledge of Indian 
affairs, but as a business proposition he is impossible. We 
have had to go ahead and establish regulations and new methods 
fer operating the Indian Bureau. Why, gentlemen, the Indian 
Bureau is a government within itself as it is now managed. 
There is not a single activity carried on in the Government 
itself that is not carried on under the Indian Bureau, except 
that of the Army and the Navy. 

Originally it was the plan to develop that bureau in the inter- 
est of the Indian, to educate him and to encourage him to become 
a citizen. But every single activity which could be dragged into 
it under the guise of some benefit to the Indian has been in- 
jected, until it would take not only the three months we have 
spent in the investigation but it would take double that time to 
make a comprehensive report of the things which are wrong in 
the bureau and which ought to be corrected. I will say to you 
that you may take five of the best men in the House, let them 
Work on it a year, and they could not thrash it out. There are 
treaties which ought to be wiped out. There is not one but 
which ought to be modified and brought back to a basis which 
Would compare with the period we are now in. Treaties made 
75 and 80 years ago are still in existence, and no modification 
has been made in the meantime. They bring in estimates under 
a treaty for the benefit of the Navajo Indians of $100,000 to 

y land for the Navajos. The Navajos now have from 

13,000,000 to 27,000,000 acres of land, and yet they want to buy 
ore land. It seems that some have grown too big for the 
eseryation, and having got them on the public land they do not 
want to move them, and so they want $100,000 to buy them more 
Yand on the public domain. I do not believe we ought to go into 
that thing. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes, 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Is it not true that the commis- 
pioner stated to the committee that it was the true theory that 
finally this would be eliminated after all the work was done, 
and still they are all the time trying to increase it? 
| Mr. SNYDER. Yes; I am glad the gentieman asked that 
question. In the seyen years that the commissioner has had 
charge of the bureau the cost of operating it has increased a 
million dollars per annum. During that period the number of 
Indians have been reduced from 21,000 or 70,000, God knows 
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which, and notwithstanding that the annual expense of that 
bureau has increased $6,000,000 per annum. When the present 
commissioner took it over the expenditures of the bureau were 
about nine million three or four hundred thousand dollars. In 
the estimates for this bill they asked us to legislate into the 
bill $17,400,000. During that period the number of statutory 
employees on the rolls of the bureau have increased by thou- 
sands, until to-day it is over 6,000. Think of it, in that one 
little bureau! My opinion is, and I state it without fear of 
contradiction by the commissioner or anybody else, that this 
present commissioner has cost the Government of the United 
States in the neighborhood of $40,000,000. Think of an increase 
of $6,000,000 a year and the number of restricted Indians re- 
duced from 21,000 or 71,000! It has been believed by myself 
and everybody else that the Indian Bureau was a diminishing 
bureau, but, gentlemen, it only diminishes in this way: It dimin- 
ished the number of Indians over whieh it has restriction, but 
the expenses of operating for the smaller number is appreciating 
all the time. 

Gentlemen, let me tell you something. They have run up 
against a stone wall, and these expenditures are going to be 
stopped right now to the extent that this committee can go. 
[Applause. } 

I want to congratulate the members of the committee on the 
Democratic side, beeause during this discussion and investigation 
they have been just as anxious to get to the bottom of the situa- 
tion and cut off the expense and get down to business as we have 
been on our side. P 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The Indian Commissioner happens to be 
from my State and is a friend of mine. I wish the gentleman 
would explain how he has cost this country $40,000,000. 

Mr. SNYDER. If the gentleman will take the record he can 
readily see for himself. The appropriations are calculated for 
10 years and are inserted in the report. They are figures which 
were obtained from the commissioner’s own office, from his own 
ledger, and in the seven years he has been in charge of the 
bureau the annual expense of operating it has increased 
$6,000,000 per annum. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER, Yes, 

Mr. BLANTON. I will answer my colleague from Texas, 
Three words will explain the declaration made by the gentleman 
from New York. The three words are “partisan Republican 
politics,” 

Mr. SNYDER. Oh, very well. I will state to the gentlemun 
that that is the first bit of politics that has entered into the dis- 
cussion of this measure, and we haye been deliberating over it 
for more than three months, and I can see now that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] has not looked at the record; 
he has made no study of the question and does not know what 
he is talking about. 

Mr. BLANTON, Oh, the gentleman from Texas is more dis- 
cerning than the gentleman from New York would realize. 

Mr. SNYDER. Oh, I appreciate the great ability of the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] and I also appreciate other 
things about him, as I think does everyone else, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I understood the gentleman from New 
York to say $40,000,000. The gentleman now says $6,000,000. 

Mr. SNYDER. If the gentleman will take the appropriations 
for the 10 years and take the increases for the 7 years that he has 
been in, he will see that I am conservative. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Does the gentleman state now $40,000,000 
or $6,000,000? 

Mr. SNYDER. I say this, that the expenditures haye in- 
creased $6,000,000 per annum and that during his period in 
office the increase for seven years is more than $40,000,000. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman back that up? 

Mr. SNYDER. Certainly. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I wish the gentleman would. 

Mr. SNYDER, I will show it to the gentleman right in this 
report. Here are the figures, the appropriations for the last 10 
years. Mr. Chairman, I want now to close my remarks by read- 
ing the report of the committee. 

Approximately 350,000 Indians were under the supervision of 
the Indian Bureau. The number of restricted Indians under the 
supervision of the Indian Service at this time amounts to 229,000, 
of which 23,000 are located in the Five Civilized Tribes. There 
are approximately 150 Indian reservations in the United States, 
located largely west of the Mississippi River and scattered among 
22 States of the Union, 36 of which comprise reservations opened, 
14 partly opened, 60 reservations not opened but containing sur- 
plus area, and 46 reservations closed, which means that there 
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are no other lands to allot in the last-mentioned class. Outside 
of the Five Civilized Tribes, there have been about 130,000 allot- 
ments made to Indians, the aggregate area of which is 20,000,000 
acres. 

From May 8, 1906, the date of the first congressional act 
authorizing fee patents, 20,844 fee patents have been issued to 
Indians, involving an area of 2,500,000 acres. Competency com- 
missions actively began their work in the early part of 1916 
and have visited 44 Indian reservations, and on their recommen- 
dations 3,114 fee patents have been issued, involving an area of 
413,639 acres. 

Under the act of May 27, 1908 (35 Stat. L., 312), the restric- 
tions have been removed from 12,294 tracts by the Secretary of 
the Interior, the area of which aggregates 858,000 acres, Under 
that part of the act of May 27, 1908, and other congressional acts 
removing restrictions on the land of allottees of one-half or less 
Indian blood in the Five Civilized Tribes, the restrictions have 
been removed from 71,198 Indians, involving an area of 12,252,615 
acres, 

All allotted Indians in the Five Civilized Tribes are citizens 
of the United States. It is estimated that in other parts of the 
country containing Indian population approximately 75,000 
Indians have been made citizens. Restrictions removed in the 
Five Civilized Tribes, Oklahoma, on recommendation of com- 
petency commissions, total 1,816 cases. 

It will be noted that the estimate this year was by far the 
largest ever presented by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. It 
will be noted, also, that the total amount of the estimate has 
been reduced approximately $4,235,750, or about 25 per cent. 
Every item of reduction can be justified. These conclusions 
have been brought about by reason of the authority given your 
committee in the current Indian appropriation bill, for a 
thorough investigation of the bureau and the service. Your 
committee sat at intervals for something over two months 
during the late summer and early fall, in the Indian Affairs 
Committee room, and had before it the Seeretary of the Inte- 
rior, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the Director of the 
Reclamation Service, the Director of the Heaith Service, the 
Director of the Forestry Service, the Chief Engineer of the 
Irrigation Service of the Indian Bureau, the assistant com- 
missioner, and other witnesses from each of these departments, 
both from the bureaus, and in some cases from the field. The 
result of this investigation can be found in volumes 1 to 17, in- 
clusive, with index, which are accessible to the membership of 
the House. 

It will be noted that there are several radical changes in legis- 
lation in this bill. It was found that several branches of the 
service were being handled either gratuitously in the interest of 
the Indian and the white man or under the guise of “ reim- 
bursables,” which mean, in most cases, the same thing, which 
ought, for years, to have been self-sustaining. We have at- 
tempted in this bill to put into the law language which will 
make those sections of the department self-supporting in the 
future. 

Indian schools. 


“ Total Averago 

Type of school. capacity. attendance. 

Nonreservatien 7,842 6,203 
Reservation, boarding.. 10,511 7,493 
Day 9,883 12,109 
Total. canactty. A r e eee ean 88, 236 
Average attendance „ 25, 824 
Apparent unused capaeityz—— 12, 412 


In the hearings it was disclosed that there is a very large 
surplus capacity in all branches of the schools. Therefore it was 
determined certain eliminations should be immediately made, 
both in the interest of the education of the Indian himself and 
of the Treasury of the United States, and a comprehensive plan 
of reduction of the schools, until such time as by justified efforts 
the capacity of the various schools is more nearly occupied, 
was laid out. This change will bring about no hardship to the 
pupils, and will insure larger savings to the Government, as 
practically all of these schools are maintained by gratuitous 
appropriations. ; 

Under the heading of “ Reimbursables for irrigation and for 
industrial purposes,” the hearings disclosed that for many years 
prior to August 1, 1914, a very large per cent of the moneys 
appropriated for irrigation was appropriated as gratuities. We 
found this amount to be something over two and one-half million 
dollars. On the date mentioned, under an appropriation act of 


that date covering the Indian Service, a provision was inserted 
in the bill to the effect that all moneys the. etofore or hereafter 
expended upon these projects should become reimbursable and 
chargeable against the land. We are asking to have that legis- 
lation repealed, as your committee does not believe that char- 
acter of legislation is fair or constitutional. The amount in- 
volyed, in the judgment of the committee, is impossible of col- 
lection. In another item, namely, “ Surveying of Indian lands,” 
we find this item has always been carried as a reimbursable, 
and that nearly $3,000,000 has been spent under the guise of 
reimbursables which all concede is impossible of collection. We 
are asking in this bill for the repeal of the acts which have mace 
this item reimbursable, thereby in both mentioned cases clearing 
up and straightening up the books of the Indian Bureau, tak- 
ing from them an item of nearly $6,000,000, which appears as 
an asset to the United States, but which is more of a liability, 
due to the fact that, in the judgment of your committee, it would 
cost more to attempt to collect these items than the Government 
would recover, and therefore we believe it is good business judg- 
ment to strike from the books these items which were unfairly 
and illegally charged against the Indian. 

In the larger amounts expended by the Government for irri- 
gation schemes under the guise of “reimbursables” we find 
that upward of $20,000,000 has been laid out, all to be reim- 
bursed, but to the present time no part of which has been paid 
back to the Treasury. Our investigation shows that in nearly 
every instance where the Government in the so-called interest 
of the Indian has installed an irrigration project the develop- 
ment is far ahead of the requirement of the Indian, in some 
cases to the extent of 60,000 to 70,000 acres; so your committee 
has seen fit to adopt what may seem radical legislation, and is 
endeavoring to enact into law a provision which will force the 
Secretary of the Interior to make an arrangement with the 
users of the water supplied by these irrigation schemes which 
will pay back, in many cases, immediately into the Treasury the 
pro rata amount per acre to liquidate amounts already ad- 
vanced and which are to be advanced in the future. In the 
meantime we have seen fit to reduce the appropriation for these 
activities in all cases to the amount we believe reasonable for 
maintenance and operation and for the prevention of undue 
depreciation until such time as the land already irrigated is 
more nearly under cultivation. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. I want to ask the gentleman about the redue- 
tions which have been made, because it will probably come up 
in the debate on the bill. The principal reductions which have 
been made have been made possible on account of curtailing 
the irrigation projects, have they not? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes; that and the elimination of schools. I 
have not gone into the school question very deeply, but the 
figures which are stated above will give some general idea of 
how the matter has been handled under the splendid, efficient 
management of the present Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
As those figures show, we have a total capacity of nonreserva- 
tion boarding schools of 7,842 pupils and an average attendance 
of 6,203. There are 23 nonreservation boarding schools and 
87 reservation boarding schools which have a total capacity of 
10,511, with an average attendance of 7,493. We have 197 
reservation day schools, aS near as we can get the figures, 
with a total capacity of 19,883 and an average attendance of 
12,128. The total capacity of all schools is 38,236 and the 
average attendance 25,824, leaving an apparent unused capacity 
of 12,412. 

In corroboration of our judgment in this particular, we havo 
the following statement of the Secretary of the Interior: 

The CHAIRMAN. I am going to ask you a final question on this prop- 
osition to get your idea. Do you think, where an irrigation project is 
10,000 acres abead of the amount actually being cultivated, that more 
money except a sufficient amount to keep in practical working order that 
part which has been made ready for irrigation purposes should be ex- 
pended? I have set the figure at 10,000 acres because I think that is 
too much, but I want to see whether you agree with me on that or not. 

Secretary LANE. I should say as a matter of original policy, and you 
know we are not dealing now with matters of original policy, because 
these things are done and they were not done in my time, but as a 
matter of original licy you ought to develop very little ahead of the 
use that is made of the land. But if you baye a group of men, white 
men or Indians, that are far on one side and whose lands can not be 
used unless they have water, I believe in spending the money to let 
these men have the water, so that they can come in and produce crops. 
I suppose the same condition exists as to Indians that exists as to white 
. some will use the water and use it profitably and others will 


The CHamMan, Then, it is safe for this committee to consider these 
propositions along the suggestion that you have made in answer to this 


question? 
Secretary Lane. I think so. That is the way I would look at it 1f I 


was on the committee. 
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By this means your committee believes, so far as the future 
is concerned, that by the time it will be necessary to furnish 
further capital amounts for the enlargement of these projects 
a sufficient sum of money will be returned on that which has 
already been loaned to carry on the projects, and that no large 
amounts ean then possibly be called from the Treasury of the 
United States. è 

It seems to the committee that there is very little understand- 
ing among the people, and perhaps among the membership of the 
House, of the very many ramifications and aetivities embodied 
in the Indian Service. The investigation has disclosed that 
practically every activity carried on by every other branch of 
the Government is alse carried on within the Indian Bureau, 
except, possibly, the Army and Navy. In fact, the bureau seems 
to the committee to be almost a government within a govern- 
ment, and so little attention has been paid to it that the appro- 
priations during the last six years have increased from nine 
millions plus to approximately sixteen millions. The statutory 
list of employees in the service at the present time is something 
over 6,000. Your committee, for want of time, did not take up 
the question of reclassifieation or revision of the of 
the bureau, but it expects, in the spring, when its investigation 


is carried to the field, to be able to make a showing in its efforts 
to increase the efficiency of the service, and at the same time 
reduce the expenditures in proportion to the amount it has been 
able to reduce the items which it has thoroughly investigated, 
and which, it will be noted as stated in the beginning of the 
report, aggregate approximately 25 per cent of the estimate 
asked for; and your committee feels certain that with the 
amount of money allowed in this bill the service will in no way 
be detrimentally affected. 

For the purpose of comparison and for the benefit of our 
Texas friends, I append at this point a table showing the total 
amounts appropriated per annum for the Indian Service for the 
last 10 years. [Applause.] 
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Comparison of Indian appropriation bill ending July 1, 1921, with act ending July 1, 1920—Continued. 
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NEW MEXICO, 


Included under “Arizona” in 192) act. 2 $5,000 in 1929 act shown under “Arizona.” 3 Included in “Jemez and Zia Pueblo irrigation” in 1929 act. 
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Comparison of Indian appropriation bill ending July 1, 1921, with act ending July 1, 920—Continued. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 


Bill, 1921. Increase, 1921. | Decrease, 1921. 


Total North Dakota „4cĩ!%j¶. — rr 


OKLAHOMA. 


ties: 
With Pawnees....... — 


——— — — — — ———— — — 


sg 


8882 


—— — — an= 


Poneas. 
Chiloceo School 


i 
888825 


Total Oklahoma. 4 652, 990. 26 644, 700. 00 


1 $25,000 heretofore appropriated. 


S FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES, 


mito WIR Chocte WS, e 
Tribal funds: 


Total) ene ͥ⁰ : K „ 


OREGON. 


ibursable: 
Modoc Point irrigation....... —— ——ͤ——ꝝ⸗ .?ͥv:««ékc4cé 4 eee 415 


Salem 
Grande Ronde-Siletz, support. 415 
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Comparison of Indian appropriation bill ending July 1, 1921, with act ending July 1, 1920—Continued. 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 


P: 
vee a Act, 1920. Bill, 1921. | Increase, 1921, | Decrease, 1921. 
port Sioux Tribes 423} $307,000.00 | 8307, 000. 00 
T ⁰ —E—L—E—“ſM A K ˙ een . 
Education, Sioux Nation 3 3 . 424 200, 009. 00 000.00 


Tribal fun 
Support of Siouxaq—-—-———-cͥ̃ͥ'in.:.·᷑v:nnn h ««4«%)ĩ 
Purchase cattle, Rosebud 
Pine Ridge roads 
Cheyenne River roads. 
Cheyenne River Bridge 
20, 00.09 
Gratuities: 
dreau School 416 92, 750. 00 90, 750.00 
Pierre School. .. 419 74,250.00 64, 250. 
Rapid City School. 420 71, 875.00 71, 875.00 
Yankton x, support 425 12, 000. 00 9,000. 
Canton Insane Asylum.. .. 2.2.2.0 2.2 “( —y— —— 426 45,000.00 45, 000. 00 
75.00 | eee 
rr yd A aectnace a AS 1, 152, 875.00 | 1,047, $75.00 75,000. 00 180, 000. 00 


Reimbursable: : 
Yakima irrigation system.. RTE E IT eee 
Wapato t. 464 
Toppenis — tion . ee 5 474 
Preatiess Support, Sense ũ 3 ͤ 4 
3 
ee e a doo cd api chart enact aS 


WISCONSIN. 


Reimbursable: 
Support i r y A TNA 483 
Road, Red River Reservation EREET AEST o OOL ET A 
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WYOMING. 
Reim 


bursable: 
Big Wind River irrigation... 
fi tion........ 


Treaties: Support, Shoshones. ......-<.----++-+4-0eeceeeessecneccetenssesseneeewees ot 


Gratuities: 
Support of Shoshones 
Shoshone School 


Tribal funds: For school purposes 
Gratuity: Investigation Indian affairs 444444 4„„%“ofr 
Total miscellaneous. 


Mx. CARTER rose. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will not recognize the gentle- 
man for that purpose. The Chair has recognized the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

! Mr. BLANTON. Is not a motion to rise in order at all times? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is not recognized for that 
purpose. The Chair has recognized the gentleman from Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. BLANTON. I merely made the motion so as to be able 
to check up and tally, hoping thereby to see how many Members 
we have present now in the consideration of this first appro- 

priation bill. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SNYDER]. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, we are about to take up for 
consideration the first of the regular annual appropriation bills 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and it occurs to me 
that it is quite appropriate in connection with the consideration 
of this bill to discuss the general policy of appropriations for 
the fiscal year for which we are now about to make provision, 

I have heretofore discussed the question of appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1921 from the standpoint of available rev- 
enue. I have called attention to the fact that during the next 
fiscal year we must reckon with a total of estimates and obli- 
gations now in sight of over $9,000,000,000; that as against 
this we have an estimate of receipts slightly in excess of 
$6,000,000,000, leaving a balance of estimated obligations and 
expenditures, in excess of estimated receipts, of more than 
$3,000,000,000. In this state of affairs there is but one real help- 
ful, effectual record we can make, and that is a record of 
economy. [Applause.] 

I have suggested that there must be a reduction in the appro- 
priations below the estimates in excess of a billion dollars, if we 
hope to avoid serious financial difficulties. 

I am glad to be able to say that the bill before us sets a very 
excellent example of what should be done by way of reducing 
the estimates. The estimates as presented in the Book of Esti- 
mates total $4,865,000,000. Of that sum a little over a billion 
and seventeen million dollars is for interest on the public debt, 
$475,000,000 of which is due us from foreign nations, none of 
which we will secure this year, according to the arrangements 
which have been made by the Treasury Department. Subtract 
this billion and seventeen million from the total of the estimate 
submitted in the Book of Estimates and we have about $3,850,- 
000,000 as the sum in which we must find all of the savings 
below the estimate we can make this year. In order to save a 
billion dollars below these estimates there must be a reduction 
of 28 per cent in che estimates all along the line. The reduc- 
tion below the estimates made in this bill is 25 per cent, and 
that is as much as I-think we could reasonably expect because 


$1, 073, 291. 00 


1, 088, 291. 00 


of the many items in the Indian appropriation bill, such as edu- 
cational items, which are of a class that can not be reduced 
without failure to fulfill the Government’s obligation toward its 
wards. The other items in the bill, those of development and 
extension of work of improvement that we would be very glad 
to carry on if we were in funds, have been reduced on the 
average about 50 per cent. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MONDELL, I will. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the Congress succeeds in making the sav- 
ing which the gentleman now speaking impresses upon us, what 
hope have we that we can escape borrowing three billions of 
dollars to float us along? 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, my view of it is—and I am not an ex- 
pert on matters of finance—my opinion is that if we can keep 
the appropriations a billion or a billion and a quarter below the 
present estimates we can carry the balance of the war over- 
hang reasonably safely, as we are carrying it now, in short-time 
certificates; but if we indulge in expenditures which not only 
do not reduce the war overhang, but actually add to it, we will 
find ourselves in the position of an individual or a firm or cor- 
poration that is constantly straining its credits without imme- 
diate hope or expectation of being able to meet its obligations. 
Governments are no different from individuals or corporations 
in the matter of the effect of such operations on their credit, as 
is evidenced by the present condition of the credit of European 
States. People must know that obligations are certain to be 
promptly met, if the Government expects to maintain its credit 
at a high standard. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the gentleman will yield again, as I am 
greatly interested in what he is saying, did I understand the 
gentleman to say that if Congress will reduce these expendi- 
tures by $1,200,000,900 or $1,500,000,000 we may escape the ne- 
cessity of borrowing, and that we can float along until the next 
fiscal year? 

Mr. MONDELL. In my opinion 

Mr. BUTLER. Which I value. 

Mr. MONDELL. Though I am not posing as a financial ex- 
pert 

Mr. BUTLER. But the gentleman has consulted with them 

Mr. MONDELL. In my humble opinion it would be a crime 
for the Government to attempt to borrow any more money dur- 
ing the next fiscal year. [Applause.] I do not believe it could 
be done without injury to the present holders of Government 
obligations. I do not believe it could be done without again 
starting in motion those causes that are constantly advancing 
the cost of living. We can not further increase Government 
obligations, thus expanding credits and to a certain extent actu- 
ally increasing the circulating medium, without nullifying every 
effort that the Congress has made, that the administration has 
made, to combat the greatest evil of the time, the constanly 
mounting cost of commodities, 

Mr. BUTLER. Now, let me ask the gentleman another ques- 
tion. Do I understand him to say—and his reasoning is very 
good—that in his judgment if the Congress can succeed in 
making these reductions in the estimates to the extent of twelve 
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hundred or fifteen hundred millions of dollars we may escape 
the necessity of borrowing? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do, unless—and I am about to discuss the 
unless,“ if the gentleman will allow me 


Mr. BUTLER. I will be very glad to hear you. 

Mr. MONDELL. I have tried to emphasize the fact that even 
with a reduetion of a billion—it ought to be a billion and a quar- 
ter—in the appropriations as compared with the estimates pre- 
sented in the Book of Estimates, we shall have accomplished 
little or nothing if, having effected these economies, we make 
appropriations for a variety of new items, enlargements, exten- 
sions, and pay increases in the public service. 

But this does not state the entire case. It simply deals with 
the financial—the Treasnry—view of the matter. It is our 
duty to also consider the matter of Government expenditure 
from the standpoint of its effect on the paramount problem of 
the day—the high and advancing cost of living. 

We have, as legislators, tried to do what we could to reduce 
living costs by strengthening and extending the arm of the 
Federal Goyernment for that purpose with legislation and ap- 
propriations. But all that we have done and all that we can 
hope to do in solving this problem will be nullified if we em- 
bark upon a program of liberal Federal expenditure ; if we meet 
every demand or any considerable portion of the demands for 
increased compensation, for increased and extended Federal 
activities, 

Let me quote from the very able report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury with regard to this subject: 


Government pean is, 
mental factor in increasing 


What increases the general cost of . — ses an indirect tax on 


n the nature of 


to the 


fall most heayily upon them. 


No stronger statement of the case than this can be made, and 
I quote it to emphasize the importance of keeping down Federal 
expenditures, not only because it is necessary to do so in order to 
keep our outlay within our income and to maintain a sound con- 
dition of the Treasury, but even more from the standpoint of its 
effect upon what is the paramount evil of the time—the mounting 
cost of commodities. 

ECOXOMY AXD THE BUDGET. 


"There has been, and is, a very general and widespread public 
demand for the adoption by Congress of a budget system. Re- 
sponding to that demand, the House has passed a comprehensive 
bill providing for such a system, and we anticipate the adoption 
of a budget system by the Congress at a reasonably early date, 
But we do not have to wait for the adoption of a budget system 
to practice the economies which such a system is intended to 
promote. We have now before us the facts and factors of a 
budget. It is true it has not been presented in a budgetary 
form, but it is here nevertheless. It is represented by the three 
enormous and rather appalling figures I haye just quoted—nine 
billions of estimated obligations and expenditures, six billions 
of estimated income, three billions of estmated expenditures in 
excess of income—three billions of estimated deficit at the end 
of the fiscal year. 2 

What are we going to do about it? Cut the estimates trim 
them; lop them off; reduce them by a billion or a billion and a 
quarter. Yes; this we must do; but what profit shall it be if 
we do this and then proceed to meet every demand for new 
projects and enterprises—for extensions and enlargements of 
Federal activities; for the continuation of unnecessary activities 


gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Burter] that we can escape 
the necessity of borrowing. 


XOT INCLUDED IN THE ESTIMATES. 


Let us not forget that in the nine billion and more of esti- 
mated obligations and expenditures for the next fiscal year not 
a penny was estimated for increased compensation for the 
ployees in the civil establishments of the Government above 
what they are now receiving. Let us remember 
enormous estimate of more than a billion dollars for 
tary Establishment, more than the total annual 
Government at the outbreak of the World War, not a pe 
estimated for inereased pay to the officers and 
Military Establishment. Furthermore, in that vast sum not a 


penny is estimated for general military training, the cost of 
which has been placed at varying sums from half a billion up- 
ward. In the naval estimates not a dollar is provided for in- 
creased pay or allowance for men or officers. We can not 
afford to forget that the sums of these estimates, stupendous 
as they are, contain no provision for these and a wide variety of 
purposes and enterprises, more or less meritorious, which are 
being urged and pressed upon the attention of Congress. 

And having kept all of these things in mind, let me appeal 
to the gentlemen who voted for the budget to live up to their 
budget record, to prove true to the principles that they approved 
in their vote for the budget. A budget system carries no com- 
pulsion to vote the full sum of the estimates, but any budget 
system worth while is either persuasive or prohibitory against 
great increases and appropriations in excess of, beyond, and 
outside of the estimates, and if Congress is ever to operate 
under the restraints of a budget system, this is the time to 
begin. [Applause.] 


ONLY ESSENTIAL AND IMPERATIVE EXPENDITURES SHOULD BE MADE. 


I shall enter into no controversy with gentlemen who insist 
that proposals of increased expenditures which they advocate 
baye merit; they must prove that they are imperative. I shall 
not quarrel with gentlemen who insist that certain river and 
harbor improvements are wise, useful, and of a character that 
will eventually be essential if we are to care for our growing 
and expanding commerce. The conclusive answer is that unless 
the matter is absolutely imperative it can not be. undertaken, 
because we have not the funds. 

I sympathize with the gentlemen who want a revival of public- 
building projects throughout the country. I think there is 
something in their argument that in addition to the needs of 
the public service the Government owes something to its 
communities to start enterprises that haye heretofore been 
provided for and to inaugurate new projects that are found 
worthy, but all of these arguments find their answer in the fact 
that unless we increase taxes or sell bonds we have no funds 
for such purposes except where the need of the public service 
is imperative. 

I do not pretend to deny that there is some logic, some rea- 
son in the insistent demand for increased pay for the officers 
of the Army and the Navy. I do regret the widespread propa- 
ganda on behalf of such increases, some of which seems 
to me scarcely in keeping with the ethics of the services, but 
I do feel justified in suggesting to the gentlemen who are 
pressing that demand that they point out to us where we are 
to obtain the funds with which to meet these proposed in- 


creases. 

It is claimed that as recently presented these proposals for 
increased compensation amount to but $60,000,000 for the two 
services as compared with about three times that amount as 
first suggested several months ago, but even $60,000,000 is no 
trifling sum, though some seem to think it is, now that we 
are dealing with billions., The entire cost of the Military 
Establishment as recently as the fiscal year 1916 was only 
$117,000,000 as compared with estimates of over a billion for 
the next fiscal year, and no one knows what an increase of 
$60,000,000 proposed in the House might grow to be by the time 
the provision became a law. 


ONE INCREASE LEADS TO ANOTHER. 


I take it for granted that no one will claim that we could 
logically increase by any considerable sum the pay or allow- 
ances of officers of the Army and the Navy without including 
the Public Health Service, the Coast Guard—and what about 
the employees of the civil establishment of the Government? 
So far the maximum bonus of $240 per year to persons sery- 
ing in the civilian branches of the Government service has 
not applied to anyone receiving upward of $2,500. 

All of that very considerable bedy of people serving the Gov- 
ernment in many lines, and faithful in the main, at salaries 
above $2,500 are certainly entitled to consideration the moment 
we begin any general increases of compensation at this time. 
Gentleman may have in mind what they consider comparatively 
small sums of increases in certain branches of the Government 
service, which they feel confident ought to be granted, but I 
imagine few of them have taken the trouble to figure out the 
sum total of increases that would be perfectly logical once we 
begin any considerable increase in any branch. 

The president of the Federal Reserve Board, in a statement 
made the other day, called attention to the effect that increasing 
compensation had upon the cost of commodities, and expressed 
the opinion that increasing compensation had been the most 
potent factor in the constant increase of living costs and had 
defeated the very purpose of the increases. The president, 
a short time since, in connection with certain demands for in- 
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ereased wages, called attention to the vicious circle which had 
been developed under which increases of compensation had lost 
their value through a corresponding or even greater increase in 
living costs, and again I quote the Secretary of the Treasury 
in his statement that Government expenditure is the most vital 
fundamental factor in increasing the cost of living. 

Let me suggest to gentlemen on either side of the House who 
think the case for the next campaign is made up, and that it 
is all over but the shouting, and that victory is bound to rest 
on one banner or the other, that we still have a good many 
things to think of and to reckon with, for the judgment of the 
American peop will be registered on what occurs right up to 
the eve of election. The judgment will not depend on what 
somebody has done in the past, or wholly on what we have 
done in the past, but on what we do in the living present, with 
our problems before us, which we must meet with courage and 
efficiency. 

I wish we were in funds so that we might meet every réason- 
able demand for the proper extension of legitimate lines of Gov- 
ernment activity, for active development in every line of work 
in which the Federal Government is properly engaged. I wish 
we were in position where we might meet liberally the demands 
and requests for increased compensation, but I do not see how 
these things can be done unless some one shall tell us how to tap 
new sources of revenue. Even were we in a position to do all 
this with a liberal hand, should we indulge in such liberality 
at a time when the men best qualified to judge call our atten- 
tion to the fact that every dollar we add to the present unavoid- 
able enormous total of Federal expenditure increases the prices 
of commodities, reduces the purchasing power of wages, and 
delays the coming of the day when we may hope for a normal 
adjustment of income and outlay. 

It may be that before the session closes we shall have effected 
such economies and conditions may have so changed that we 
may be justified in viewing with a more liberal eye some of the 
demands and requests that have and will be presented to the 
Congress and which do appeal to us. Let us wait on that event, 
and then consider these matters in the light of the situation as 
it then presents itself. 

THREE COMPELLING REASONS. 


There are at least three compelling reasons why we must 
economize, why we must reduce our appropriations in excess of 
a billion below the estimates, and why, having done that, we 
must decline to appropriate for objects and purposes not in- 
cluded in the estimates unless they are absolutely imperative. 
First, we can not do otherwise without doing violence to a budget 
policy which, as Members of the House, we have approved ; second, 
we can not follow any other course without nullifying all of our 
professions and our efforts to reduce the high cost of living; third, 
we must follow this course or we face a deficit at the end of the 
fiscal year at least three times as great as our yearly total of 
expenditures prior to the beginning of the World War. We can 
not increase taxes; we should not issue bonds; there is no 
course open to us but to economize, and to economize to the limit. 
In other and future days we may have a choice and variety of 
opportunity before us, but now the only record we can make 
that will be really effective and highly useful, and that will 
be of real service to our country and to our countrymen, is a 
record of economy. We owe it to ourselves to make such a 
record in order to prove that we are faithful to our pledge to a 
system of budget economy. We owe it to our countrymen to 
make that record in order that by so doing we may be really 
helpful and effective in combating the tendency to a constantly 
increased cost of living and a constantly decreased value in the 
wage which men receive. We owe it to our country and to our 
people to economize that we may set an example of frugality 
and care in expenditure, an example now greatly needed through- 
out the land. We must economize in order that we may preserve 
a sound condition of the Treasury and move forward to those 
days we hope are coming when we shall have a normal state of 
affairs and a fair adjustment between income and outlay, indi- 
vidual and governmental. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has again expired. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. Haypen] desire to use some time? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr, Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. FERRIS]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Oklahoma is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes, 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask the Clerk at the desk to 
read in my time a short resolution that has been pending before 
the Rules Committee for some time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read 
the resolution referred to. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 333. 
Whereas one year has 8 since the signing of the armistice; and 


Whereas of an Army and Navy of 4,800,000 men approximately 4,200,- 
000 men have been Cischarged; and 

Whereas Con has in anticipation the passage of legislation to be 
5 8 help to the returned soldiers in aiding them to procure 

* 

Whereas a number of bills and resolutions have been pending, the only 
one reported being H. R, 487, known as the Mondell land colonization 
bun which apparently is not acceptable to Congress or the soldiers; 


a 

Whereas a new committee, representative in character, representing 
each section of the country, should be appointed and given juris- 
diction over this matter to give immediate and uninterrupted atten- 
tion until it is finally disposed of: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Speaker of the House be, and hé is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to appoint a special committee of 21 members— 
12 of the majority and 9 of the minority—to whom shall be referred 
all bills and resolutions hereafter introduced during the Sixty-sixth 
Congress, pertaining to the following subjects, namely: The civil re- 
establishment of all honorably discharged officers, soldiers, sailors, and 
marines of the present World War, including all bills, resolutions, or 
communications relating to their vocational rehabilitation, to their edu- 
cational facilities of any kind, to their employment, providing credits 
for the acquirement of homes, for the appropriation of the public lands 
for their efit, or providing additional compensation of whatsoever 
kind or in whatever form, including the bonus, hospital and sanatorium 
facilities, or homes, or allotting lands; also subjects relating to war-risk 
insurance and compensation for disabilities incurred in the service, in- 
cluding allotments, and any and all other subjects principally and 
directly relating to or affecting the status or interests of the officers, 
soldiers, sailors, and marines aforementioned. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, in the few moments I shall en- 
gage your attention I shall make no selfish or bombastic plea 
for the American soldier. He neither deserves nor desires it. 
He will not appreciate it. . 

I repeat, in the few moments I consume on the soldiers’ land 
legislation, its status, its handling, its progress, I shall not 
indulge in high-sounding phrases, fulsome flattery, or any 
vote-getting overtures to the soldiery. Such an effort would 
neither deceive nor be of benefit to the soldier. It would not 
beget his friendship. His valiant service in the World War 
entitles him to better treatment than to be cajoled, flattered, 
misled, or held up as a political screen between the Congress- 
men or the Congress and the approaching election. z 

The armistice was signed November 11, 1918—14 months ago. 
Of the 4,800,000 soldiers, sailors, and marines that were then 
engaged in the service 4,350,000 of them have been demobilized, 
brought home, and returned to the roll of private citizens. 

Each and every man who has been honorably discharged has 
received or will receive a $60 bonus paid to him by his Goy- 
ernment in addition to his regular salary and emoluments. 
That was provided for as an amendment to the last revenue 
bill, which became the law prior to March 4, 1919. Other than 
this the ex-service man has received no homestead legislation, 
no land-settlement legislation, no soldier-loan legislation, to 
enable him to acquire a home and reestablish himself in a home 
after his absence in the service of the United States. 

EFFORTS MADE TO SECURE HOMESTEAD LEGISLATION. 

The Mondell bill, it being House bill 487, was introduced on 
May 19, 1919, by the Republican floor leader of the House, Hon. 
FRANK MONvDELL. That was seven and one-half months ago. The 
Mondell bill was reported August 1, 1919, and has been on the 
calendar for five full months. 

Numerous other soldiers’ land bills have been introduced by 
different Members of Congress, none of which have received any 
consideration by committees or the Congress. 

The Mondell bill is what might well be termed a colonization 
bill. It contemplates the acquirement of large tracts of land 
to be improved by the Government and parceled out to the 
soldiers after it is improved. It contemplates improvement by 
the Government and an assembling of the soldiers where large 
acreages and quantities of land can be acquired. 

I do not say the Mondell bill is without merit, but I do say 
that it is not acceptable to the soldiers, that it is not acceptable 
to the Congress, that it can not pass, that it is not going to pass, 
and that it is standing there as a buffer and a hindrance to 
legislation that is desired by the soldiers and legislation that 
can pass. j 

I repeat, I do not say the bill is not well intended; T do not 
say the bill is without merit; I do not say in some sections of 
the country, particularly the far West, where large areas are 
available at low prices, it would not be feasible and workable; 
but what I do say is that where land is high and already well 
improved it is not feasible, it is not workable, and is not ac- 
ceptable to the soldiers. 

I do not say that some of the soldiers are not in favor of the 
Mondell land bill, but I do say that the great bulk of the 
soldiers, both in massed convention and individually, are 
strongly and vigorously opposed to it; they do not desire any 
colonization scheme for the development of the West; they do 
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not desire to remove from their native States and thetr lecali- 
ties or be forced to do se in order to avail themselves of this 
Government. land legislation. 


tions and after haying talked with thousands of them in person, 
that what they want is not semething for nothing, but. they 
want the right to have a loan from their Government, long 
tenure, low rate of interest, under proper restrietions and regu- 
lations, so the Government will not lose the money, for the 
soldier does not want something for nothing. He wants the right 
to buy a home of his choice in the tewn or ir the country and be 
given an opportunity to pay for it—work out his own salvation 
and be an independent, self-reliant home owner of a home: that 
he picks out himself, desirable for his uses and purposes, in 
the community of his choſee among his friends, where he can 
succeed and where it will be free from the speculative features. 
ineident te any colonization scheme or venture along the line of 
the Mondell bill, 
REMEDY ro BE APPLIED, 


The Mondelt bill, which is now on the calendar and has been 
for five full months without action, should be taken up and 
amended by embodying the features just enumerated, so that 
it will be acceptable to the soldiers and to the Congress expected 
to enact it. If this course is net feasible it should be recom- 
mitted to the committee from which it came, gotten out of the 
way, the track cleared, and a new committee formed that will be 
more representative in character, more free from seetionalism, 
and can devote its entire energies and time te the enactment 
of soldiers’ legislation. 

With this in mind, on October 13, 1919, E introduced House 
resolution. 333, Sixty-sixth Congress, first. session. 

A REMEDY THAT WILL ACHIEVE. 

It was referred to the Rules Committee, and has been slumber- 
ing there. It ought to be reported out—ought to be passed. 
Speaker GILLETTE ought to appoint a committee; the committee 
ought to begin hearings; the committee ought to report a bill; 
they ought to pess a bill; they ought to give the 4,350,000 soldiers 
the relief and the oppertunity to acquire the homes that they 
very much desire aud have been led to believe they have the 
right to expect. 

To: do less than this is to subject this Congress to eriticism; 
to do less than this is to negleet the soldier, and E submit no 
country ean well afford to neglect its seldiery ; to do less than 
this: is to scatter disappointment throughout the length and 
breadth of the eountry; to do less than this is failing ta do 
in ofice the things men promised to do while secure in office, 
a thing no party should tolerate, a thing me Congressman 
should endure. } 

Mr. WALSH. Will this bill take care of ench one of the 
4,000,000 soldiers? 

Mr. FERRIS. I do not think so E do not think any bill 
that we could get up would take care of all of thenr; but I do 
think an oppertunity should. be afferded by this great Govern- 
ment, to the soldiers who are homeless and who: desire to ac- 
quire homes, to let them do se, and that they should be given 
the opportunity to acquire them on reasonable terms—long 
tenure, low interest—for, in the last analysis, the Government 
would be reimbursed. The soldier would feel his services had 
been appreciated by a grateful’ Republic; many—yea, thou- 
sands—of them would become home owners instead ef wan- 
derers; America would have æ clear eonscience that it had 
been true to the soldiery, and good. results would follow on all 


sides. 

Mr. LITTLE. Is the gentleman. going to inject into his re- 
marks seme plan of his own? 

Mr. FERRIS. I have done that. My first suggestion was 
for the appointment of a new eomnnittee, to tuke some members 
from New York or New England, some from the South, some 
from the West, some from the North, and from the intermediate 
States—a committee of 21; a eommittee representative in ehar- 
neter, that would serve every seetion of the Republic. 

Mr. LYETLE. Is that all the gentleman has to offer? 

Mr. FERRIS. No; if the gentleman will wait patiently, I 
am coming to that. I think that would be a proper start. I do 
not think it is a mooted question at all as to what the soldiers 
really want. I will give the gentleman exactly what E do think 
they want. It is not a complicated matter. It is not a thing 
tbat Congress can not do. It is a thing that Congress ought to 
do, and L will state it directly. 

I think an opportunity ought to be afforded to the soldier 
te borrow a sum of money suflicient to buy an adequate home 


for him on leng-time payments at a low rate of interest, he to 
pay baek to the Government every cent that he borrows. I 
want the soldier to have the right to select the community in 
Which he desires to live, te select the State in which he desires 
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to live, to select: the tract on which he desires to live, either in 
‘town or country, instead of the Government selecting it for 


I feel perfeetly sure in saying, after having read their resolu- | 


Mr: LITTLE. Is the gentleman im favor of the Morgan bill? 
Mr. FERRIS. Much of the Morgan bill I am in favor of. I 
am more in favor of the Morgan bill than I am of the Mondell 
bill. The trouble is the Morgan bill is slumbering in committee. 
The Republicans will net let us have it reported, so we can vote 


on it. 


Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I have introduced a bill embodying most 
of the provisions which the gentleman has stated. 

Mr. PERRIS. Yes; I have read the Hastings bill, and I 
appreciate it very much. I would gladly vote for it and help 
pass it if the committee would but report it. I have introduced 
a bill myself which embodies these provisions. I also offered 
amendments to the Mondell bill, trying to carry out the soldiers’ 
wishes. and needs. They were rejeeted, and the Morgan bill 
has been rejected. No. bill ean reeeive any attention until we 
get a new committee or get the Mondell bill aut of the way. 


The Morgan bill is favored by a great many soldiers and 2 great 


many want the Hastings bill. Other soldiers are in favor of 
— bills; but, above all the rest, they do not want the Mondell 


Mr. MeCLENTIC. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Has not Canada passed legislation along 
the line that the gentleman suggests? 

Mr. PERRIS. Yes; I think Canada has passed some good 
legislation, but I do not have sufficient data before me to elabo- 
rate on that now. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. The statement of the gentleman that they do 
not want the Mondell bill illustrates a condition in this House 
as to misrepresentations of what the people interested want. 
I remember in this House when it appeared that the entire 
Congress, or at least 80 per cent, wanted the Mondell bill—a 
good many on the Republican side and a good many over here 
on the Demoeratie side—but I told you at the time that we did 
not want the bill, The gentleman frem Oklahoma and I hope 
the gentleman from Wyoming will realize that the Mondell 
bill and all bills of this nature are a hallucination to the soldier 
and not a benefit to him, 

Mr. FERRIS. Well, I do not agree that all bills are deeep- 
tive te the soldier and am perfectly sure that is not the ease. 
Whatever the prior controversy has been or may be, the facts 
are now im the possession of Congress, and it is now time to 
do something, The 10 or 11 menths whieh have been frittered 
away in the past—let it be a debating society, let it be a diyer- 
gence of opinion er an henest mistake, let it be what you wilh, 
there are three things that stand out foremost now, and that 
is that the Mendel bill is not aceeptable to Congress, it is not 
acceptable to the soldiers, it is the only bill on the calendar 
and must be dispesed of, gotten out of the way, and some real 
legislation passed. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman I yield to the gentleman five 
minutes. more. : 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. I am glad to see my collengue take the lead 
in agitating this question before the House. I approve of his 
resolution to have a special committee appointed. But I want 
to know; in view of the very able speech made by the gentleman 
from. Wyoming [Mr. Monperr] in regard to the financial condi- 
tion of our country, if the gentleman thinks that any large ap- 
propriation could be made in justice to the taxpayers and the 
public generally in the interest of soldier legislation? 

Mr. FERRIS. That does mot embarrass me in the least. 
Perhaps my lack of knowledge fails to embarrass me, but a 
Nation that was spending $30,000,000 or $40,000,000: a day when 
the war closed, a Nation that could loan 810,000, 000, 000 to the 
Allies, a Nation that could loan $1,250,000,000 to the railronds 
in a year and a half, can well afford to do justice to the soldiers 
of the Nation. A Nation that does net do justice to the soldiers 
can not long and should not long endure. The battie cry of 
economy that is ever with us when some real deserving service: 
is necessary and ever absent when some large scheme comes in 
here does net appeal to me. What I would ask this Congress 
to do is either by bonds or a tax levy to do full justice to these 
4,800,000 men, and I would de it as quickly as possible had I 
the power. But not having the power, my side of the House 


1920. 
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not haying the power, I suggest it to that side of the House that 
does have the power, and I submit it is their move. 

Mr. MORGAN. I think with the gentleman that we ought 
not to begin to economize with the soldiers the first thing; that 
we ought to economize in some other direction. 

Mr. HERSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. HERSEY. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma remem- 
ber that when the draft law was passed in this House to send 
the boys over the seas the gentleman from Oklahoma voted for 
$15 instead of $30? 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman from Oklahoma did not; the 
gentleman from Maine is entirely mistaken. The gentleman 
from Maine was never more mistaken in his life. 

Mr. HERSEY. Did not the gentleman vote against $30 for 
the soldiers? 

Mr. FERRIS. I did not; the gentleman has been receiving 
some Republican literature that is incorrect. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The Rrconů of May 16, 1917, shows that 
the gentleman from Oklahoma voted against the motion to re- 
commit with instructions. 

Mr. FERRIS. I will give the gentleman the exact facts. This 
House has been misled long enough on that proposition. I will 
state the facts, so that not only the gentleman will know it 
but all will know it. 

On April 28, 1917, while the draft bill was pending in the 
House of Representatives—it being H. R. 3545—providing for 
the organization of an army, Mr. Austin, of Tennessee, offered 
an amendment to the draft bill increasing the soldier’s salary 
from $15 to $30 per month; 257 Members voted “ yes,” not a sin- 
gle Member voting “ no.” I was present and yoted “yes.” ‘The 
amendment was agreed to; it became a part of the draft bill, 
and not a single Republican or Democrat in the House failed 
to stand up and be counted for the amendment. Here I quote 
verbatim from page 1550 of the permanent CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of April 28, 1917, Sixty-fifth Congress, first session : 

The CHAMMAXN. The question now is on the substitute offered by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Austin]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. Maxx) 
there were 257 ayes and no noes. 

So the substitute was agreed to. 

Hence it will be observed that not only did I vote for the $30 
a month increase for the soldier but every Member of Congress 
voted that way. 

This was the first time this salary question had appeared after 
we had declared war against Germany. We will now come to 
the second time that it a 4 

On April 28, 1917, later in the day, the draft bill carrying 
the Austin amendment providing $30 a month salary for the 
soldiers was voted upon by a roll call; 397 Members voted 
“ yes,” 24 Members voting “no.” I was present and voted “ yes.” 

Here I set forth the roll call on the passage of the draft bill, 
as shown on page 1557 of the CONGRESSIONAL Record of April 28, 
1917, Sixty-fifth Congress, first session: 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and na 
Dea ~ y ys. 


The yeas and nays were 
pct ag are was taken; and there were—yeas 397, nays 24, 
answ present 1, not voting 10, as follows: 


YEAS—397, 
Adamson Cannon Denison Flynn 
Aa, Carra Dent Fordney 
n way on 
Anderson Carew Dewalt Foss 
Anthony Carlin Dic Foster 
er, Dillon Francis 
Aswell Carter, Okla. Dixon Freer 
Austin rey Doolin Freeman 
Ayres Chandler, N. Y. Dooli French 
Bacha a 80 Do Fuller, Til. 
Bankhead Clark, Pa. Doughton Fuller, Mass. 
Barkley Classon Dowell Gallagher 
dy Drane Gallivan 
Bathrick Collier Drukker Gandy 
Comstock Dunn Gard 
Black Connally, Tex. Dupré G 
Bland Connelly, Kans. Dyer Garland 
Blanton per, Ohio Eagan 
Booher Cooper, W. Va. Eagle Garrett, Tenn, 
Borland Cooper, Wis. Edmonds Garrett. Tex. 
Cop Ellsworth Gillett 
Brand Costello Elston Glass 
Britten Cox Emerson Glynn 
Brodbeck Crago Esch Godwin, N. C. 
row. Cramton Good 
Browning Crisp ns Goodall 
Bruckner Currie, Mich, Fairchild, B. Goodwin, Ark, 
Brumbaugh Curry, Cat Fairchild, G. W. Gould 
Buchanan Dale, N. X. ‘airfield Graham, IH. 
Batler Dale, Vt. Farr Graham, Pa. 
Byrnes, S. C. Dallinger Gray, Ala. 
yrns, Darrow Gray, N. J. 
Cauldwell Da Fields reen, Iowa 
Campbell, Kans. Davis Fisher Greene, Mass, 
5 Pa. Decker Fitzgerald Greene, Vt. 
Candler, Miss. Dempsey Flood Gregg 


Griest Lea, Calif, Polk Stephens, Nebr, 
Griffin Lee, Ga. Porter Sterling, TL 
Hadley ch Pou Stevenson * 
Hamill Lenroot Pratt Stiness 
Hamilton, Mi Lesher Price Strong 
Hamilton, N. Y. Lever Purnell Sullivan 
Hamlin Linthicum 
Seed —— le 8 
arrison, Miss, Swift 
Harrison, Va. pre Spe . Raker Switzer 
Haskell Lonergan Ramsey 
Hastings Longworth Ramseyer tt 
Ha Lonn Rankin ‘Taylor, Ark, 
Hawley N —— — 
Hay cArthur ea mpleton 
„e 8 
0 
Heintz McCulloch Robbins Timan 
Helm McFadden berts Tilson 
Helvering Mekenzie inson Timberlake 
Horas ba et ag Rodenberg m 
TS 
Hicks McLaughtin, Mich. Romjue Treadway 
Hill McLaughlin, Pa. Rose Van Dyke 
Holland McLemore Rouse Vare 
Hood Madden Rowe Venable 
Houston Magee Rowland Vestal 
Howard Maher Rubey Vinson 
Hulbert Mann Rucker Voigt 
Hull, lowa Mansfield Russell Volstead 
Hull, Tenn. apes bath Waldow 
rd Martin, La. Bander, Ind. Walker 
ays nders, La. als 
Hutchinson Meeker Sanders, N. Y. Walton 
Miller, Minn Sanford ard 
Ireland Miller, Wash. Saunders, Va. Wason 
Jacoway Mondell all Watkins 
ames Montague Scott, Iowa Watson, Pa, 
Johnson, Ky. Moore, Pa. Scott, Mich, Watson, Va. 
Johnson, S. Dak. Moores, Ind. Scott, Pa. Weaver 
Johnson, Wash, Morgan Scully ebb 
Jones, Tex, Morin Sells Welling 
Jones, Va. Mott Shallenberger velt 
Juul Mudd Sherley Whaley 
Kahn Neely house Wheeler 
Kearns Nicholls, S. C. Siegel White, Me, 
Kehoe Nichols, Mich. Sims White, Ohio 
Kelley, Mich Norton Sinnott il 
y, Pa. ldfield Slayden Wilson, III. 
Kennedy, Iowa Oliver, Ala Slemp Wilson, 
Kennedy, R. I. Oliver, N. Y Sloan Wilson, Tex. 
Kettner ey Small Wingo 
Key, Ohio Osborne Smith, Mich, Winslow 
Fiess, Pa. O’Shaunessy Smith, C. B. Wise 
Kincheloe vermyer Smith, T. F, Wood, Ind. 
Kinkaid Ove nell Woods, Iowa 
Kitehin Padgett Snook Woodyard 
Knutson Paige Snyder Young, N. Dak, 
Kraus Pa Stafford Young, Tex. 
Kreider Parker, N. J Steagall 7 
LaGuardia Parker, N. Y. Stedman The Speaker 
Langley eters Steele 
rsen Phelan Steenerson 
Larzaro Platt Stephens, Miss. 
NAYS—24. 
Bacon Keating Nolan 
Burnett Dominick xing. Powers 
urch Gordon La Follette Randall 
Clark, Fla. Hays London Sears 
Claypool Hilliard Lundeen Sherwood 
Orosser Huddleston Mason Sisson 
< ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1. 
Hollingsworth 
NOT VOTING—10. 
Blackmon Martin, III. Shackleford Taylor, Colo. 
Capstick Moon Smith, Idaho 
Dies Nelson Sterling, Pa. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call my name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr, CLARK of Missouri and he an- 
swered ‘ Yea.” 

So the bill was passed. 

Hence it will be observed that the second time when the 
salary item was voted on I not only voted for it a second time 
but did all I could to help it pass. It did pass, and it was 
agreed to, and it is only fair te say that the 24 Members that 
voted against the draft bill carrying this amendment were 
not really opposed to the increase in salary but were opposed 
to the draft law. No one was opposed to the salary increase— 
everyone was in favor of it. The gentleman who sought to 
embarrass me by asking this question has really helped me, 
for it has made it possible to explain once and for all to the 
House the untruthfulness of the report that has been cireu- 
lated regarding the 178 Members of the House who later voted 
against recommitting the draft bill. 

On May 1, 1917, the draft bill passed the Senate providing for 
a soldier’s salary at the rate of $29 per month; the bill imme- 
diately went to conference; the conferees on recommendation 
of the War Department cut the salary down to $25 per month, 
with a 20 per cent increase for foreign service, which would 
make $30 a month for those who crossed the sea and $25 per 
month for those who fought on this side. 

On May 12, 1917, the bill was sent back to conference by the 
House on the Roosevelt item, as shown on page 2215, permanent 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Sixty-fifth Congress, first session, 
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On May 16, 1917, the draft bill was again brought into the 
House still carrying the salary item of $25 per month, A 
motion was made by Congressman Goon, of Iowa, to recommit 
and send back to the committee the entire draft bill, thereby 
delaying the organization of an army, thereby obstructing the 
progress of the war. On that motion to recommit 178 Members 
of the House felt that the organization of an army should not 
be delayed; that the war had been in progress 40 days; that 
the enemy was at our gates; and that we could not afford to 
allow the entire draft bill to be sent back to committee, further 
feeling that the salary item could be adjusted any day and 
that the entire matter could be worked out without delaying 
the organization of an army long before any man was even 
inducted into the service. 

Here I set forth the roll call on the motion to recommit, as 
shown on pages 2396-2397 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
May 16, 1917, Sixty-fifth Congress, first session: 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 199, nays 178, an- 
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swered “ present“ 1, not voting 52, as follows: 


YEAS—199, 
Almon Esch LaGuardia Rowe 
Austin Evans Langley Rowland 
Ayres Fairchild, B. L. Lenroot Sanders, Ind. 
Bacon Fairfield Linthicum Sanders, N. X. 
Barnhart Farr Little Saunders, Va. 
Bell Fess Lobeck chall 
Bland Focht Lundeen Scott, Iowa 
Bowers Fordney McArthur Scott, Mich. 
Brand ‘OSS McCormick Scully 
Britten Francis McKenzie Sells 
Browne Frear McKinle Sherwood 
Bruckner French MeLaug „Pa. Siegel 
Brumbaugh Fuller, Ili adden Sinnott 
Campbell, Kans, Garland Martin, La. Slemp 
Cannon Good Mason Sloan 
Carew Goodall Mays Smith, Mich. 
Carlin Graham, III. Meeker è A 
Carter, Mass Green, lowa Miller, Minn. Steenerson 
Cary Greene, Mass, Miller, Wash, Sterling, III. 
Chandler, N. Y. Griffin ondell Stiness 
Chandler, Okla, Hadley Moore, Pa. Strong 
Clark, Pa Hamill Moores, Ind. Sullivan 
Classon Hamilton, Mich. Mor, Sweet 
Claypool Harrison, Va. Morin Swift 
Cooper, Ohio Hastings Mott Switzer 
Cooper, W. Va. Haugen Mudd Tague 
Cooper, Heaton Neely Temple 
Costello Heintz Nichols, Mich. Thomas 
Cramton Hersey Nolan Thompson 
Crisp Hicks Norton ‘Tillman 
Crosser Hilliard Oliver, N. Y. Timberlake 
Curry, Calif. Hollingsworth Osborne inkham 
Dale, N. Y. Huddleston Paige Towner 
Dale, Vt. Hull, lowa Peters Van Dyke 
Dallinger utchinson Phelan Vestal 
Darrow Ireland Porter Voigt 
Davidson Johnson, Wash. Powers Volstead 
Dayis uul Purnell Waldow 
Dempsey Kearns Ragsdale Walsh 
Denison Keatin Raker Wason 
Dill Kelley, Mich. Ramseyer Watson, Pa. 
Dillon elly, Pa. Randall Wheeler 
Dixon Kennedy, Iowa Reavis White, Me. 
Dominick Kennedy, R. I. Reed 1111 
Dooling ing Robbins Wilson, III. 
Dowell Kinkaid Roberts Wood, ind. 
Dyer Knutson Robinson Woods, Iowa 
Eagan Kraus Rodenberg Young, N. Dak, 
Ellsworth Kreider Rogers ihlman 
Emerson La Follette Rose 
NAYS—178. 

Adamson Dewalt ard, Lunn 
Alexander Dickinson Ha n, Miss. McClintic 
Anthony Dies Hask McFadden 
Ashbrook Doolittle Hayden cKeown 
Aswell Doughton Heflin McLaughlin, Mich, 
Bankhead Drane Helm McLemore 
Barkley Drukker Helvering Magee 
Bathrick Eagle Hensley ann 
Black Edmonds Hill Mansfield 
Blackmon Elston Holland apes 
Blanton Ferris Hood Montague 
Booher Fields Houston Moon 
Borland Fisher Howard Nicholls, S. C. 
Brodbeck Fitzgerald Hull, Tenn, ldfiel 
Browning Flood Humphreys Oliver, Ala. 
Buchanan Foster Husted ney 
Burnett Freeman oe O’Shaunessy 
Butler Gard acoway Overmyer 
Byrnes, S. C. Garner James Overstreet 
Byrns, Tenn. Garrett, Tenn. Johnson, Ky, Padgett 
Caldwell Garrett, Tex. Jones, Tex, Park 
Campbell, Pa. Gillett Jones, Va. Parker, N, J 
Cantrill Glass Kahn Parker, N. Y. 
Caraway Glynn Kincheloe Platt 
Clark, Fla. Godwin, N. C. Kitchin Polk 
Coady Goodwin, Ark, rsen Pou 
Collier Gordon zaro uinn 
Connally, Tex. Graham, Pa. Lea, Calif, Rainey 
Connelly, Kans. Gray, Ala Lehlbach amsey 

rago Gray, N, 3 Lesher Rayburn 
Currie, Mich, Greene, Vt. Lever Romjue 
Decker Gregg Littlepage Rouse 
Dent Griest Lonergan Russell 
Denton Hamlin Longworth Sabath 
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Sanders, La. Snook Taylor, Ark, Wellin 
Sanford Snyder Tilson Wel . 
Sears Stafford Treadway Whaley 
Shackleford Steagall Venable White, Ohio 
Shallenberger Stedman Vinson Wilson, La. 
Sherley Steele Walker Wilson, Tex. 
Sims Stephens, Nebr. Ward Wingo 
Sisson Sterling, Pa. Watkins Wise 
Slayden Stevenson Watson, Va. Young, Tex. 
Small Summers Weaver 
Snell Talbott Webb 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—1, 
London 
NOT VOTING—52. 

Anderson Fairchild, G. W. Kettner Rubey 
Bacharach g Flynn Key, Ohio Rucker 
Candler, Miss. Fuller, Mass, Kiess, Pa. Scott, Pa. 
Capstick Gallagher Lee, Ga. Shouse 

ter, Okia, Gallivan McAndrews Smith, Idaho 
Church anay McCulloch Smith, C. B. 
Comstock oul Maher Stephens, Miss, 
Copley Hamilton, N. Y. Martin, III. Taylor, Colo. 
Cox awley Nelson Templeton 
Doremus Hayes Pratt Vare 
Dunn Hulbert Price Walton 
Dupré Johnson, S. Dak. Rankin Winslow 
Estopinal Kehoe Riordan Woodyard 


So the motion to recommit was agreed to. 


I assert here and now that not a single one of the 178 Mer 
bers who voted against that motion to recommit was against the 
salary increase. I assert that every one of the 178 was really 
in favor of the increase. I call on them now to stand in their 
Dices and make denial of the truth of this statement. I have 
reason for this statement because on a previous occasion every 
Member of the House present had voted for this increase and 
not a single man had voted against it. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], Republican floor 
leader, voted as I yoted. Does any man in this House or else- 
where think he was opposed to the increase? Of course not. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun], the present 
chairman of the Military Affairs Committee, then the ranking 
member of the Military Affairs Committee, voted as I voted. 
Does any member think he was opposed to the increase? Of 
course not. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Loncwortx], son-in-law of 
the late lamented President Roosevelt, to-day presiding over 
this historic body, voted as I yoted. Does anyone here or else- 
where think that he was opposed to increasing the salary of 
soldiers? Of course not, 

Speaker FREDERICK H. GILLETT, present Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, voted as I voted, against recommitment. 
Does anyone here or elsewhere think he was opposed to the in- 
crease in salary? Of course not. š 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Srepsaran], the only 
Confederate soldier in the House, faithful, patriotic, and true, 
voted as I voted. Does anyone here or elsewhere think that 
that white-haired old Confederate veteran of the South would 
oppose an adequate salary for American soldiery? Of course 
not. 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KrrehiN ], chairman 
of the great Ways and Means Committee, then Democratic floor 
leader, voted as I voted, against the motion to recommit. Does 
anyone think that he was opposed to the increase in salary? 
Of course not, 

The chairman of every leading committee in the House of 
Representatives present on that day voted exactly as I voted, 
against the motion to delay the organization of an army—against 
the motion to send back to the committee the draft bill which 
oe possible the organization of an army to crush the German 

ordes. 

Mr. SNYDER. And I also. 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes; and the chairman of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, 

Carter Glass, then chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, now Secretary of the Treasury, voted exactly as I 
voted. Does anyone think that he was opposed to the increase 
in the soldier’s salary? Of course not. 

William C. Adamson, of Georgia, father of the Adamson rail- 
road law, then chairman of the great Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, voted as I voted. Does anyone here or 
elsewhere think that he was opposed to the increase in salary? 
Of course not. 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. Crark], chairman of the 
Public Buildings and Grounds Committee, voted precisely as I 
voted. Does anyone think that he was opposed to an increase 
in the soldiers’ salary? Of course not. 

John J. Fitzgerald, chairman of the great Committee on Ap- 
propriations, voted precisely as I yoted. Does anyone here or 
elsewhere feel that he would oppose an increase in the soldier's 
salary? Of course not, 


The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froop], chairman of the 
great Committee on Foreign Affairs, voted precisely as I voted, 
feeling it a miserable mistake to send back to the committee 
the draft law, which would, delay the organization of an army, 
and, of course, would not have opposed an increase in salary. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM], the great- 
est Republican lawyer in the House of Representatives, voted 
exactly as I voted. He, of course, was not opposed to the in- 
crease in salary, but was opposed to the delay in organizing 
an army. 

Par Haretson, of Mississippi, brilliant, able, and patriotic, 
who defeated Vardaman for the Senate, voted as I voted. Does 
ye think that he was opposed to an increase in the soldier's 
salary 

William C. Houston, of Tennessee, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Territories, voted as I voted—always loyal to the 
soldier, always faithful to him. Does ańyone think that he 
would oppose an increase in the soldier's salary? Of course 
not. 

A. F. Lever, of South Carolina, then chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, now a member of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board, voted precisely as I yoted—always true to the soldier, 
always standing for his interest. 

Not a single dissenting vote—not a single Republican or 
Democrat failed to keep the faith. I was present and, with the 
rest, voted for the conference report on its final passage. The 
$30 a month amendment was finally agreed to; it was signed 
by President, Wilson; it became the law, and the soldier boy 
received the $30 a month throughout the entire war. 

Here I quote from page 2423 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of May 16, 1917, Sixty-fifth Congress, first session : 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the adoption 
of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama moyes the previous ques- 
tion on the conference report. 

The 3 question was ordered. 

The NPRAKER. The question is on agreeing to the conference report. 

The question was taken, and the conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes, 

Mr. HERSEY. The only question on recommitment was the 
amount. 

Mr. FERRIS. Oh, yes; but the amount was not the major 
thing to do there. The major thing to do for the American 
people was to organize the Army, to organize it quickly, and 
that was a mere amendment to this, to the raising of an Army 
which was to the country most necessary, and the salary could 
be settled any day. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HERSEY. The recommitment would not delay the House 
25 minutes, 

Mr. FERRIS. Oh, we never know how much a recommitment 
delays the House. A recommitment sends the bill back to the 
committee, which may take a day, a month, or a year. One hun- 
dred and seventy-eight of us thought the risk of a recommit- 
ment too great; we were for the increase; there was no opposi- 
tion to it anywhere; it could be adjusted any day. I am very 
much indebted to the gentleman from Maine [Mr. HERSEY] for 
bringing out this controversy, so that the matter can be cleared 
up. I know the gentleman did not intend to do me any wrong, 
He simply had been misled by information that never was ac- 
curate and never should have been disseminated. It was not a 
question of $15 a month or $30 at all. The amount in the con- 
ference report was $25, and the amount of $30 per month we had 
voted for once, yea, twice, thrice, and every man, Democrat or 
Republican, voted that way. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes, 

Mr. KNUTSON. The Good amendment was simply a matter 
proposing to recommit the bill with instructions to increase the 
amount to $30 a month, and the gentleman voted “ no.” 

Mr. FERRIS. Oh, yes; I voted not to recommit the draft bill 
and delay the raising of an army. No one was opposed to the 
salary amendment to the draft bill; every Member had voted for 
it twice. 

Mr, KNUTSON. But the instructions were to increase the 
amount. The Reeorp speaks for itself. 

Mr. FERRIS, Does the gentleman say that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MANN] voted for $15 a month as against $30? 
He voted just as I voted. 

Mr. KNUTSON, I have not looked up the Rxconn to see how 
he voted. 

Mr. FERRIS. He voted just as I did. Does the gentleman 
say that Jutivs KAHN, who voted just as I voted, was against 
the $30 per month? Of course not. 

Does the gentleman say that Jurrius Kann, the chairman 
of the committee, who voted as I did, voted wrong? Does the 
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gentleman say that the chairman of this present committee, 
Mr. Loncwortn, voted wrong? Does the gentleman say that 
the other leaders on the Republican side voted wrong? Why, 
the Speaker of the House, Mr. GILLETT, voted just as I did, and 
even the chairman of the Military Committee voted just as I 
did. No; the real truth about it is that no one in this House 
was against raising the soldiers’ pay. Every single man here 
was in favor of it. The trouble was that there was a dif- 
ference of opinion as to whether or not the bill ought to be 
recommitted. I would like to have the gentleman from Minne- 
sota rise in his place and tell me just what he thinks about 
the vote of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] and the 
other gentlemen, 178 in number, who voted as I did, and I 
yield the time to him. [Laughter and applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. KNUTSON. I will say to the gentleman that I am not 
sitting in judgment on anyone. 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman is merely trying to sit in judg- 
ment on me when he is without the facts. The facts never do 
anyone harm. 


PEACE-TIME SALARY OF $30 A MONTH—SAME AS IN WAR, 


I did not stop at giving the soldier $30 a month in war times— 
I voted for the Decker amendment on February 18, 1919, giving 
the soldier in peace, as well as in war, $30 per month salary. 
This yote was taken on February 18, 1919. It was an amend- 
ment to Senate bill 5279. It was unanimously agreed to—not 
a single Member voted against it. It finally passed the Senate; 
it was signed by President Wilson; it became the law; and the 
soldier boy who now serves in peace gets $30 a month as well 
as in war. 

Here I quote from the Coneressionat Reconp of February 18, 
1919, Sixty-fifth Congress, third session, page 3885: 

Mr. Decker. Mr. Chairman, F offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Amendment by Mr. Decker: At the end of the amendment insert 
the following: ‘That the pay of the men so enlisted shall be the same 
as that now provided by law.“ 

The CHAmMAN. The question is on the amendment to the amend- 


ment offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Decker]. 
The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 


BONUSES FOR DEPENDENT FAMILIES. 


Since the gentleman has raised the question of my friendship 
for the soldier, I am glad to tell the gentleman that my friend- 
ship for the soldier did not begin with the German war but was 
clearly shown in my support of the bill granting $50 a month to 
the dependent families of those who served on the Mexican 
border. 

Congressman James Hay, then chairman of the Military 
Affairs Committee, introduced in the House bill 16784 for 
appropriating $2,000,000 for the purpose of paying dependent 
families $50 a month while the soldier boys fought at the front. 
I not only voted for this bill, but I made the closing speech and 
helped to bring about its passage, and when the vote was taken 
there were—yeas 299, nays 2. I set forth, page 10356 of the 
Concressionat Record of July 1, 1916, Sixty-fourth Congress, 
first session: 


Ri en The question is on suspending the rules and passing 
8 ; 

Mr. Maxx. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and Bays were ordered. 

The Spraker. The Clerk will call the roll. Those in favor of sus- 
pending the rules and passing this bill will, when their names are called, 
answer “yea”; those opposed answer “ nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 299, nays 2, answered 
“ present” 5, not voting 129, as follows: 


YEAS—2909. 
Abercrombie Buchanan, Tex. Danforth Finley 
damson Burgess » Davenport Focht 

Aiken Burke Davis, Minn Fordney 
Alexander Campe Decker Foss 
Allen Candler, Miss. Dempsey Foster 
Almon Cannon Denison Frear 
Anderson Cantril t Freeman 
Anthony Caraway Dickinson Gallagher 

ell wW Dies Galilvan 
Austin Carter, Mass, Dili Gard 

Carter, Okla. Dillon Gardner 
Balle Cary ixon Garrett 
Barkley Casey Doolittle Glass 
Beakes Cline Doremus 3 
Bell Coady Doughton Godwin, N. C. 
t Coleman Dowell 

Blackmon Collier Dunn Goodwin, Ark. 
Booher Connelly Dupré Gordon 
Borland Conry Dyer Gray, Ala 
Bowers Cooper, W. Va. wards Gray, Ind. 
Britt Cooper, Wis, Ellsworth Green, Iowa 
Britten go Elston Greene, Vt. 
Browne Cramton erson Badiy 
Brumbaugh Hamil 
Burnett Cullop Estopinal Hamilton, Mich, 
Byrnes, S. C. Curry vans Hamilton, N. X. 
Byrns, Tenn. Dale, vt. Farr Hamlin 
Buchanan, III. Dallinger Ferris Hardy 
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Haskell Lenroot Parker, N. Y, Stephens, Calif, 
Hastings U Peters Stephens, Miss. 
Hawley Lever Price Stephens, Nebr. 
Hay uin Stephens, Tex, 
Hayden Lieb agsdale Sterling 
Hayes Liebel Rainey Stiness 
Heflin Lindbergh Raker Stone 
Helgesen Lloyd Ramseyer Stout 

elm Lobeck Randall Sulloway 
Helvering Longworth Rauch weet 
Hensley McAndrews Rayburn Switzer 
Hernandez McArthur Reavis Taggart 
Hicks McClintic Reilly Tague 
1111 McCracken Ricketts Talbott 
Hilliard McCulloch Roberts, Ney, Tavenner 
Hinds McDermott odenberg Taylor, Ark. 
Holland McGillicuddy Rogers Taylor, Colo. 
Hollingsworth McKellar ouse — Temple 
H McKenzie Rubey Thomas 
Howard McKinley Rucker Thompson 
Howell McLaughlin Russell, Mo, Tillman 
Huddleston _ McLemore Russell, Ohio Timberlake 
Hughes Madden Saunders Towner 
Hull, Iowa Magee Schall Van Dyke 
Hull, Tenn, Mann Scott, Mich, Venable 
Humphrey, Wash. Mapes Sells Vinson 
Humphreys, Miss. Matthews Shackleford Volstead 
Igoe ays Shallenberger Walker 
Johnson, S. Dak. Meeker Sherley Walsh 
Johnson, Wash. Miller, Del, Shouse Wason 
Jones Miller, Minn, Siegel Whaley 
Kearns ondell Sims Wheeler 
Keating Moon Sinnott Williams, T. S. 
Kelle, ooney isson Williams, W. E. 
Kennedy, Iowa Morgan, Okla. Slemp Williams, Ohio 
Kennedy, R. I, Mudd Sloan Wilson, Ill. 
Kent Nelson Smith, Idaho Wilson, La. 
Kettner Nicholls, S. C. Smith, Mich. Wingo 
Key, Ohio Nichols, Mich, Smith, Minn, Winslow 
Kinkaid Nolan Smith, N. Y. se 
Kitchin Norton Snell Wood, Ind 

onop key Sparkman Woods, Iowa 
La Follette Oldfield Stafford Young, N. Da 
Langley liver Steagall Young, Tex. 
Lazaro Padgett Stedman The Speaker 
Lee Page, N. C. Steele, Iowa 
Lehlbach Park Steenerson 

3 NAYS—2. 
James Small 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—5. 
Cin rk. Fla. London Platt Scars 
Garner 
NOT VOTING—129. 

Adair Farley Kincheloe Pou 
Ashbrook Fess Kng Powers 
Bacharach Fields Kreider Pratt 
Barchfeld Fitzgerald Lafean Riordan 
Beales Flynn 2 we 
Barnhart Flood Linthicum Roberts, Mass. 
Black Fuller Loft Rowland 
Browning Gandy ud bath 
Bruckner Garland McFadden Sanford 
Butler Gillett Maher Scott, Pa 
Caldweil Gould Martin Scully 
Callaway Graham Miller, Pa. Sherwood 
Capstick Gray, N. J. Montague Slayden 
Carlin reene, Mass. Moore, Pa. Smith, Tex. 
Chandler, N. Y; Gregg Moores, Ind. Snyder 
Charles Griest Morgan, La. Steele, Pa 
Chiperfield Griffin Morin Summers 
Church Guernsey Morrison Sutherland 
Cooper, Ohio Harrison Moss, Ind. wift 
Cople art Moss, W. Va. Tilson 
Costello Haugen ott Tinkham 
Crosser Heaton Murray Treadway 
Dale, N. Y. Henry Neel Tribble 
Darrow lopwood Nort Jare 
Da vis, Tex. Houston Oglesby Ward 
Dewalt Hulbert Olney Watkins 
Dog ling Husted O’Shaunessy Watson, Pa. 
Driscoll Hutchinson Overmyer Watson, Va. 
Drukker Jacoway Paige, Mass. Webb = 
Eagan Johnson, Ky. Parker, N. J. Wilson, INa. 

fagla Kahn Patten 
Edmonds Keister Phelan 
Fairchild Kiess, Pa. Porter 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call my name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. Clark of Missouri, and he an- 
swered in the affirmative. 

Sa, two-thirds having voted in the affirmative, the rules were sus- 
pended and the bill was passed. 

The truth is, this whole controversy has been a tempest in 
a teapot—it has been unjust criticism against the 178 Mem- 
bers, every one of whom was for the increase and no one of 
whom was against the increase. Most of them had voted for it 
two or three times and all of them had favored it. The Senate 
and the conferees had modified the amendment—had reduced 
it—and 178 of us felt that the draft bill should not be longer 
delayed. 

UNBROKEN RECORD OF VOTING FOR EVERY INCREASE AND AGAINST EVERY 
DECREASE OF SOLDIERS’ SALARY THROUGHOUT THB WAR. 

I have an unbroken record of voting for every increase of 
salary and emoluments for the soldier, his family, and his de- 
pendents, and fought against every decrease of them. I will 
continue that course to the end, for it is my belief that for a 


great, rich Republic like this one there is no danger of paying 
the soldier too much for the hazardous duty which he performs 
in defending his country in time of peril. Courts, Congresses, 
and Cabinets are apt to give the soldier too little rather than 
too much. I am so much indebted to my friend from Maine 
[Mr. Hersey], who has offered me this opportunity to give 
the facts as they are, citing the pages in the Reconrp, the 
eee and the data that I am sure the House is entitled to 
ave. 

The fourth time the matter came up was when the con- 
ference report on the draft bill came in again, this time 
carrying the $30 a month. The vote was had—the bill was 
passed. Not a single member of the House failed to vote for 
the conference report carrying the $30 item. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

The committee informally rose; and Mr. Fess having taken the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, by 
Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had 


-passed without amendment joint resolution (H. J. Res. 263) ex- 


tending the time for filing final report of the Joint Commission 
on Reclassification of Salaries, created by section 9, Public No. 
314, Sixty-fifth Congress, approved March 1, 1919, to a date not 
later than March 12, 1920. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 2999) to amend section 97 of the act entitled “An act to 
codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” 
approved March 3, 1911. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 5818) for the retirement of public- 
school teachers in the District of Columbia, in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested. i 

INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL, 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. SNYDER. Does the gentleman from Arizona desire to 
yield some time? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Montana [Mr. Evans]. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent at this time to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Montana asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks, Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, in the discussion of the Indian bill it appears to 
me there has arisen an erroneous idea about the reclamation of 
certain Indian lands in the State of Montana. The bill as 
brought into the House cuts the so-called Flathead Indian 
reclamation work from $1,000,000 to $100,000. I think the com- 
mittee had an entirely erroneous conception of the situation 
there, and if the committee will give me its attention for a few 
moments I shall try to explain it. 

I have here two maps representing the area known as the 
Flathead Indian Reservation. That reseryation has been a 
reservation since about 1853. It has an area in the western 
part of the State of Montana of approximately 50 miles north 
and south and 85 miles east and west. In 1904 the Con- 
gress of the United States, during the administration of Mr. 
Roosevelt, passed a law opening the so-called Flathead Reserva- 
tion with the idea of disposing of the land. There were in this 
territory probably 2,500 or 3,000 Indians and approximately a 
million or a million and a quarter acres of land. A large por- 
tion of the land was mountainous, but in the center of the reser- 
vation was a large territory of irrigable agricultural land. The 
law provided that this area should be surveyed, should then be 
classified into agricultural lands, timber lands, grazing lands, 
mineral lands, and perhaps others, and it should be appraised 
in value. The law fixed the price between $1.50 and $7 per acre 
and the land was classified accordingly. The law also provided, 
I think it was another enactment, but it provided that this 
land should be disposed of to homestead settlers, the homestead 
settler complying with the homestead law in addition to paying 
the appraised price of the land of from $1.50 to $7 per acre. 
In addition it provided that the Government would reclaim 
a large area of irrigable land in the center of this reservation, 
and that any man taking land within that irrigable area should 
pay the Government the proportionate price for the reclamation 
of that land. It was estimated that this irrigation project 
would cost about six and a half million dollars. About $4,000,000 
have been expended on the project now. The land is situated in 
a basin, and along the east side of the reservation here [illus- 
trating] there is a high range of mountains down which 
numerous streams run feeding numerous lakes. On the map 
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which I show you here appear white lines, which indicate the 
ditches and canals which have been constructed for the reclama- 
tion of that land. There are now about 1,800 homesteaders on 
this territory. One thousand eight hundred men under the law, 
which I deem to be equivalent to a contract with the Govern 
ment of the United States, haye gone upon this reservation, 
have taken up tracts of land, have complied with the homestead 
law, and they have paid on an average from four to five dollars 
per acre for the land. 

They are now waiting for the Government to complete the 
irrigation project and give them title. The title to this land is 
in the Government of the United States. This land can not be 
patented to the individual until he has discharged all the liens; 
the so-called irrigation proposition is a lien upon the land, and 
it is estimated that they will reclaim about 180,000 to 135,000 
acres of land on this reservation. They have built about 735 
miles of ditches and canals preparatory to irrigating this area. 
It was assumed by the people of that country and I think by the 
people generally, when the law was passed and this reservation 
was opened, that within a reasonable time this irrigation 
work would be completed. I think a reasonable time would 
have been five years, probably, on the expenditure of six and a 
half million dollars. But for 12 years now these people have 
sat out there, after having complied with the homestead law and 
paid the price for the land, and are now still waiting for the 
Government to fix a price upon the irrigation project and fur- 
nish them water. They were entitled under all the laws of 
justice and equity to have that project completed within a rea- 
sonable time, say, five or six years, yet 12 years have expired, 
and to-day they are probably as far away as they were when 
we started on the proposition. I say as far, because the Indian 
Committee has now in its judgment recommended to this House 
that no further appropriation be made upon the project except 
$100,000, which will maintain the ditches that are now con- 
structed. Questions will naturally arise in the minds of gen- 
tlemen here as to what has been done. Well, the title of the land 
is in the Government. The land properly belongs to the Indians, 
and the Government holds the title as trustee for the Indians. 
The Government is developing the project for the Indians be- 
cause the Indian is considered incompetent to conduct this sort 
of affairs. Now, I am speaking more largely for the white man 
than for the Indian 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. If the gentleman will yield, 
how many of these 1,800 homesteaders are Indians? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. None of the 1,800 homesteaders are 
Indians. Those 1,800 homesteaders are white men. Perhaps I 
have not made myself clear—— 

Mr. RHODES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. I will be pleased to do so. 

Mr. RHODES. The gentleman has stated that none of the 
1,800 homesteaders are Indians? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana, That is correct. 

Mr. RHODES. Whose money has been used in the construc- 
tion of this irrigation project? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. The money used in the construc- 
tion of the irrigation project has been the money of the people 
of the United States. Now, I will explain that. When this area 
was opened or before it was opened, under the law each Indian 
on the reservation was enrolled by the Secretary of the Interior, 
and he had the right to go and select what they call an allot- 
ment of 160 acres—I am not sure about the acreage, but each 
Indian took his own land in severalty. The 2,500 therefore got 
2,500 allotinents. 

The remaining land was opened to homestead settlement under 
the terms which I have suggested to you of complying with the 
law and paying the appraised price. Then the Government went 
to work to reclaim the land not alone for the white man but for 
the Indian as well. The land in that country was probably 
worth $2 to $5 or $10 an acre without water; with water it 
is probably worth $75 to $100 an acre. The estimate was that 
it would cost about $45 an acre to reclaim the irrigable land, 
estimating 125,000 acres of land for that purpose. Four million 
five hundred thousand dollars has been expended on the project. 
It is suggested that you are only irrigating 82,000 or 35,000 
acres of land at the present time. I think those figures are 
reasonably correct. I think the exact figure is probably about 
40,000 acres. You say that you have expended about $4,500,000 
on 40,000 acres of land, and then how will you irrigate 125,000 
acres of land when you have spent $6,500,000? 

Well, anyone who knows anything about irrigation knows 
that the area irrigated can not exactly keep pace with the 
expenditure of money when you are building big ditches, and 
dams, and reservoirs, and storage supplies. So for some years 
complaint was made on the floor of the House that they did 
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not get the ditches down to more land, so that the lands might 
be irrigated. I think in 1918 we were irrigating probably 
25,000 acres; in 1917 probably 20,000 acres, or something like 
that. So the Reclamation Service—which, by the way, is only 
the agent of the Indian Office, this work being under the super- 
vision of the Indian Office, because it is Indian land, and it is 
actually done by the reclamation people, just as the general 
reclamation work is done by them—undertook to satisfy Con- 
gress and those who complained about the matter by extending 
their ditches more rapidly than before. 

You will observe on this map that these ditches have been 
extended down. They have got them down now to a point 
where they should irrigate about 90,000 acres of land, but they 
found out last summer, after having put the most of the money 
for a year or two in extending these laterals down to the land, 
that the reservoir supply was not sufficient to supply the water 
to the land. They have a storage supply of about 51,000 acre- 
feet. An acre-foot of water is water a foot deep over an acre 
of land, and it takes approximately an acre-foot of water to 
irrigate land in that country. There are instances where it 
will take a little more. The storage supply is limited, and about 
three or four hundred thousand dollars of the million, and per- 
haps more, that was asked for in the estimate this year was to 
be used in the development of more storage. ! 

The gentlemen will observe on this map that there are large 
lakes in mountains on the east side of the reservation which 
contain considerable quantities of water, and they go to work 
to build up the mouth of these lakes, and, if necessary, they 
tunnel under. Those lakes are sometimes 100 feet deep, and 
they are tunneling under the lake to bring the water down to the 
bottom of the lake. 

I have confidence in the qualifications of the engineering de- 
partment of the Reclamation Service as to what they can do 
in the premises, They say in the estimate they made in the 
beginning that they can irrigate 125,000 acres of land. Last 
year they were unable to irrigate more than about 43,000, the 
storage supply being insufficient. 

In October this year at Lake McDonald they raised the dam 
about 20 feet. They estimated they would get about 5,000 acre- 
feet more there. The Tabor Reservoir, which may be indicated 
at this point here [indicating], they purpose to increase from 
12,500 acre-feet to 17,500 acre-feet. From the Hubbard Reser- 
voir, which is over here [indicating], which has not been con- 
structed at all, though they have built their ditches to the 
land, they expect to get about 12,000 acre-feet. The Kicking 
Horse Reservoir, which is at a point about here [indicating], 
they expect to get about 6,000 acre-feet from. In other words, 
they are prepared to increase their storage capacity from about 
51,000 acre-feet, which they now have, to 90,000 acre-feet. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield for information? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. I will be pleased to do so. ‘ 

Mr. LAZARO. What is the committee’s reason for cutting 
down this appropriation? Is it because they ran the ditches 
sneng of the reseryoirs or because they are not according to 

wW 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. I think the running of the ditches 
so far ahead of the reservoirs had so much influence with the 
committee on that proposition that they felt the project was not 
keeping up its pace; that the people were not irrigating all the 
land they should irrigate. I think that impression exists in 
the committee, 

u LAZARO. That they were endeavoring to deceive Con- 
gress? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Not perhaps to deceive Congress, 
but I think the impression is with the committee that the people 
could irrigate the land. The ditches are there and they are not 
irrigating; that if they are not irrigating it why not irrigate it; 
and if they are not going to irrigate it why appropriate more 
money? I think the committee has the idea that the irrigation 
of the land itself has not kept pace with the actual facilities 
that are furnished the people. You irrigated about 40,000 acres 
of land this year. You irrigated 32,000 acres up to July, 1919. 
The irrigation season runs from then on pretty well, and so I 
‘think they irrigated about 40,000 acres of land this year. 

You will observe here a large number of little squares [indi- 
cating]. Those are 80 and 160 acre tracts of land. You will see 
large tracts of land where there is not a single ditch. Those 
people could not get any water. You will find here that 
there are ditches, but this year they did not have the water to 
supply. 

Again, if you have irrigated 32,000 acres of land or 40,000 
acres, as I am sure the Government has up to date, you have 
made a very good showing, although you had ditches reaching 
to practically 90,000 acres of land. 
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Anybody who has had experience in irrigating land must 
recognize the fact that one can not take water and put it upon 
all of a 40-acre or an 80-acre tract of land the first year; that is, 
the average man can not. It takes time to develop his local 
system on that land. If he has 40 acres and irrigates 10 acres 
or 20 acres of it the first year, he does well, indeed. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentie- 
man yield? 5 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Certainly. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. What does it cost to put in his 
local system on that 40 acres? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. The land has got to be leveled and 
the fields bridged and flumed. It costs from $5 to $10 an acre 
to do that. In some cases it would cost more, and in some it 
would cost less. 

Again, the irrigating of land the first season will utilize prob- 
ably twice the amount of water that will be necessitated in the 
second season or in later seasons. Land irrigated the first season 
is porozs. It has just been disturbed. Your ditches are not 
properly puddled. The ditches are new and placed in the wrong 
places in some instances, and in that event they will break in 
the low places, and the water will flood and run to waste. After 
you haye constructed your laterals over the ground just right, 
you can probably irrigate with one-half or one-third of the 
amount of water that it takes to irrigate a piece of land fhe 
first time. That is the case when we irrigate with alfalfa as a 
crop. Therefore with the quantity of water they had this year 
they could normally have irrigated 50,000 acres of land. The 
reason they did not is simply because they did not have the 
available water. Of that I am perfectly sure. 

I was on the work in the early part of August. I left here on 
the ist of August, and I put in some days out there on the res- 
er vation. There were scores of people who had been sitting out 
there two or three or five years, who were begging me to ask 
the reclamation people for water. I went to the reclamation 
people, and they said, “ We simply do not have the water. The 
ditches are there. Members of Congress haye insisted on the 
ditches. Now we have the ditches, but we have not the storage.” 

I want to say in fairness that the last year was an excep- 
tionally dry year. Everybody who knows anything about that 
country knows that the drought has prevailed there for two 
years, and as a consequence the ditches did not fill as they 
would in normal years. There was less water than there had 
been for 40 or 50 normal years for those people out there. 

But aside from that the situation is this: One thousand eight 
hundred homesteaders out there have complied with the home- 
stead law and have paid their money to the Government. The 
Government bargained with them and said, “If you pay this 
money, you may have title to the land. We will take a lien 
on it for the expense of the water.” If Congress is not going to 
complete the project is it not fair to abandon the project and 
Say to these people who have been sitting out there, “ You paid 
your $5, as the law provided, and you have lived your three 
years there, and here is your title.” To do so, of course, would 
be to abandon the project on which you have expended $4,000,- 
000 when $2,500,000 would complete the project. It is mani- 
festly a hardship upon those people to let that matter rest an- 
other year, because they have got to pay for this irrigation 
system. 

Gentlemen are under the apprehension that these so-called 
reimbursable moneys are not reimbursable. I do not know 
about other projects, buf I do know about this one. There are 
1,800 homestead people out there, and a lot of other lands 
owned by the Indians pledged for that money. The home- 
steaders can not pay the money now, because nobody knows 
how much money they will have to pay. The law provides that 
it shall be paid in 20 annual payments after the project is 
completed. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. I will be pleased to yield; yes. 

Mr, SNYDER. The gentleman will recall that when Mr. 
Davis was before our committee the chairman asked him a 
question. It will be found on page 17 of volume 14. The ques- 
tion was asked by Mr. Ropes instead of the chairman, I 
should say. The question was propounded by Mr. Ruopgés to 
Mr. Davis, who, as the gentleman knows, is the Chief of the 
Reclamation Service, under whose supervision this work is be- 
ing constructed. It was, “ What is the irrigated area under 
that project?” and Mr. Davis replied, “The irrigated area in 
1919 was 35,750 acres, but we were in a position to deliver 
water to more than twice that—nearlty three times.” 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Yes. My reply, I think, will be 
found recorded in the record. Will the gentleman read that? 

Mr. SNYDER. The gentleman can reply in his own way. 
It is a pretty long statement. 


Mr. EVANS of Montana. Briefly, the situation is this: I 
think Mr. Davis made the statement, “ We were prepared to 
furnish water to twice or three times as much,” but what I 
think Mr. Davis meant to say was, “The ditches are con- 
structed for that much.” I know that is what Mr. Davis 
meant to say, because I asked at the time this testimony was 
taken that Mr. Davis be recalled there to be questioned. The 
committee said, “ We do not want Mr. Davis here.” I haye a 
letter in my pocket from Mr. Davis in which he says that is 
what he meant. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yleld there? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Yes; I shall be glad to. 

Mr. SNYDER. In reply to that statement I may say that 
the reason why Mr. Davis was not recalled was that he had 
spent nearly two days before the committee, and each of these 
projects had been gone into with him to the fullest extent, and 
the final thought of the committee after the hearing was that 
under the position we had taken, that where a project had 
91,000 acres irrigated and only 31,000 in use, it was absolutely 
senseless to put any more into the development of that project 
until the land was ready for water, or had water, and was 
more nearly taken up; and that was afterwards stated by the 
Secretary of the Interior himself. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Well, I dispute the statement of 
the gentleman in both instances. In the first place, Secretary 
Lane, according to the testimony the gentleman read from, does 
not say that; and, in the next place, the gentleman’s committee 
had before it Mr. Davis on an investigation of the Indian Bu- 
reau. It took in this project, among other things, but he did 
not give that testimony on the question of the estimate for this 
particular work at the time they had this project under con- 
sideration. I do not know that it makes any particular dif- 
ference when he was there, but I know that, possibly in an 
unguarded statement or in an inaccurate statement, with no 
intention to deceive anybody, he said. We are prepared to 
furnish water to 90,000 acres of land.” What he meant was 
that the ditches are built. He did not say they had the water 
there, because his report shows that they have had only 51,000 
acres of storage and that they used 51,000 acres of land this 
year and irrigated 35,000 acres of land. They now want to in- 
crease that storage to 95,000 acres, and if you will give them 
the money they will increase it and the project will be com- 
pleted in a couple of years. 

Mr. RHODES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. RHODES. The gentleman has stated that there are 1,800 
homesteaders on this reservation? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. RHODES. Do those 1,800 homesteaders reside on the. 
irrigated area? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Does the gentleman mean on the 
irrigated area or on the irrigable aren? We have to be very 
particular in this committee to find out what gentlemen mean. 

Mr. RHODES. I mean on the irrigated area, for the reason 
that if they do reside on that area there could be no justification 
for an increased appropriation for the extension of the water. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. No; the 1,800 homesteaders do not 
all reside on the irrigated area, because that is all the homestead- 
ers there are there, and if they all resided on the irrigated area 
the project would be completed. They live on the irrigable area, 


-and about 1,000 of them used water this year. 


Mr. RHODES. Will the gentleman permit one further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. RHODES. Who does live on the irrigated area? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. A lot of homesteaders, about 1,000 
of them, and some Indians. 

Mr. RHODES. One other question, Mr. Chairman. How do 
the number of Indian settlers compare with the number of white 
settlers on that reservation? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Of course, again we have to be par- 
ticular. What does the gentleman mean by Indian settlers? 

Mr. RHODES. I mean those residing on the reservation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Will the gentleman yield me five 
minutes more? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The time is all promised, but I will yield to 
the gentleman three minutes more. 

Mr. RHODES. I mean those who reside on the reservation. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. There are about 2,500 Indians there. 
You can call them settlers or whatever you please to call them. 
There are that many on the reseryation, and there are 200 or 
300 farming Indians there. 

Mr. RHODES. Who predominate on that reservation— 
Indians or the white people? 
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Mr. EVANS of Montana. There are 10,000 white people there 
and about 2,500 Indians, 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield for one more ques- 
tion? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. The gentleman has just observed that we 
have had to be very particular about this. Now, I desire to 
say to the gentleman that that is exactly what this committee 
has endeavored to do in the drafting of this measure. We have 
endeayored to be very particular to believe that men meant 
what they said; and when Mr. Davis said that the drrigated 
area on this project in 1919 was 87,550 acres, but that he was in 
a position to deliver water to more than twice and nearly three 
times that acreage, we believed that he meant what he said. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. If a man had a railroad and some- 
body asked him, “ How much freight can you deliver from here to 
Chicago?” he might say, “ Why, I can deliver 100,000 tons,” 
but it would not necessarily follow that he would have that 
much freight to deliver. It is evident that the director meant 
that he had ditches dug there. The whole testimony shows 
that the ditches are constructed. Ditches were constructed 
ahead of the reservoir capacity, because Congress was in- 
sisting that the ditches be dug there so that they might irrigate 
the Jand. They utilized all the water they had last year. If 
anyone has any doubt about this project, let Congress send 
somebody out there to look it over and get whatever informa- 
tion is necessary. But I submit to this House is it fair to these 
settlers to take their money and yet hold title to their land for 
12 long years and say, “ We do not know until next year whether 
we will give you title or not”? These people have waited 
there for 12 years, waited for the Government to comply with 
this portion of the law, and it is manifestly: unjust to continue 
in this way. 

The discontinuance of this work for even a year means added 
expense and hardship to these people which in the end they 
must pay. I have no doubt that the actual additional expense 
will be more than $100,000. It means that the whole working 
force and organization must be broken up, moved, and dis- 
integrated, the engineers and office force discharged or sent to 
some other point, the steam shovels and similar equipment 
shipped to some other point or disposed of, the horses and mules 
used in this construction to be sold at a sacrifice only to be re- 
purchased or replaced at some future time at an additional price. 
The lumber, cement, and other necessary supplies for carrying 
on a project costing $7,000,000 will deteriorate or disappear, so 
I think I am well within the mark when I suggest the actual 
loss by a year’s delay will be $100,000. The potential loss in 
crops and produce will be twice as much more. It is a manifest 
injustice that should not be imposed by this Congress upon any 
body of American citizens, and I appeal to the sense of justice 
of the Members of this House to make a reasonably adequate 
appropriation to continue this work. I thank you. 

Mr. SNYDER. I yield 15 minutes to my colleague on the 
Committee on Indian Affairs [Mr. Ruoprs]. 

Mr, RHODES. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
I rise to speak in support of the bill under consideration. On 
the 19th day of December I received a telegram calling me to 
Missouri on account of the serious illness of my mother, and I 
returned only yesterday. For that reason I have not had an 
opportunity to read the report of the commitee or to go over 
the printed hearings. But, Mr. Chairman, as a member of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, I did attend all the hearings and 
desire to call the attention of the Members of the House to a 
few of the important facts taken into consideration by the com- 
mittee in the preparation of this bill. 

I desire to congratulate the able chairman of this committee 
on his constructive statesmanship. I emphasize the word 
“able,” because he has pointed out in a practical, discriminat- 
ing manner certain necessary reforms as well as the imprac- 
tical way in which the affairs of the Indian Office are being at 
present administered. 

While I was not present at the final meeting of the com- 
mittee, when the bill was reported out, yet I do know the 
reasons which actuated the chairman and the other members of 
this committee in framing the bill. 

I live in a State in which there are but 300 Indians, and they 
are all of mixed blood, and have only a general interest in the 
bill. I would remind gentlemen of the House that we have 
to-day something like 150 Indian reservations in the United 
States, numbering about 336,000 Indians. These are widely 
scattered throughout the country from the State of New York 
to the State of Washington and from Michigan on the north to 
Florida on the south. 

While the Indian question is one of the old questions with 
‘which the American Congress has had to deal, I call attention 


to the fact that it is yet a big question, calling for estimates 
by the department for the next fiscal year for the administra- 
tion of Indian affairs approximating over $17,000,000. 

I am here reminded that the Committee on Indian Affairs has | 
come more nearly up to that standard of economy laid down by the 
distinguished majority leader [Mr. MONDELL], wherein he stated 
a few moments ago that of the total estimates arising from 
the different departments of the Government they must be cut at 
least 28 per cent, than any other committee, because the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs has been able to construct a measure which 
we think will not impair any activities of the Indian Service 
but at the same time will save the Public Treasury $4,000,000, 
or 25 per cent, according to the estimates. | 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES. I will 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman thinks that the 
service will not be impaired, but I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if he does not think that cutting off the Indian schools, 
beginning at the top, is a mistake? 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, the committee took into con- 
sideration the necessity of maintaining every Indian school, 
and I do not concede that the gentleman’s question rests upon a | 
sound hypothesis. The question is not predicated on the facts 
of the case because the facts are that no Indian school has been | 
eliminated the necessity for which was fully justified by the 
hearings. I say further, in response to the question of the gen- 
tleman from Washington, that one of the purposes of the in-! 
quiry was to climinate all the schools which had outlived their! 
usefulness, those where the daily attendance had fallen below’ 
7, 8, or 10—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. How does the gentieman 
justify the elimination of the schools where the attendance} 
was 250, where the parents had been obliged under a recent 
regulation to pay $20 a month for tuition? 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, the justification of what I 
said lies in the statement already made that this committee 
eliminated no school the further continuation of which had been ; 
justified, and that all schools eliminated have either outlived | 
their usefulness or consolidated with other schools. I under- 
stand the reason prompting the inquiry by the gentleman from 
Washington. He makes reference to a certain school in his own 
State, but I want to assure the gentleman that I have no interest, 
directly or indirectly, in the maintenance of any Indian school, | 
but I do have a general interest in the cause of education, which | 
I think should be generously extended to the Indian wards of 
this Government. 

Within the brief time allotted to me I can not speak more at 
length on the educational phase of this subject, but I desire to, 
call the attention of the House to the so-called question of reim- | 
bursement legislation, because it was with that particular subject 
that the subcommittee of which I was chairman had to deal. 

I desire to call attention to the remarks made by the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. Evans], who has just preceded me, 
wherein he makes reference to the Flathead Indian Reservation 
in the State of Montana, and in answer to a question propounded 
by myself a few moments ago, wherein I asked him whose money 
had been used in the construction of this great irrigation project, 
where $4,000,000 have already been expended on the construc- 
tion-of that project, and he said the people's money. I say, Mr. 
Chairman, that every dollar of the money that has been expended 
was the money of the Indians. I say, furthermore, that there 
was from the day I became a member of this committee until this 
hour a very serious question in my mind as to whether or not 
the Congress of the United States has ever been justified in 
hypothecating the money of the American Indians in the con- 
struction of the white man’s project, 

I want to remind the gentleman from Montana and the Mem- 
bers of this House that, according to the testimony of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs; of Mr. Reed, the chief engineer; 
according to the testimony of Mr. Davis, at the head of the Recla- 
mation Service, it was not the intention of this committee to crip- 
ple or impair any of these useful projects, but it was our intention 
to protect the Public Treasury against the future useless, un- 
necessary, and wholly indefensible appropriations. I assert, 
gentlemen, with due regard to the statement by the gentleman 
who has just taken his seat, that the proposition which he set 
out to defend is not an Indian project. I assert that it is a 
white man’s project. I assert that the reason actuating this 
committee in the reduction of these estimates in the sum of a 
hundred million dollars was based upon the fact that the irriga- 
tion project has been carried far in excess of the interest of the 
Indians on the reservations. 

I want to remind the gentleman from Montana [Mr. Evans] 
that it was not the purpose of this committee to strike down or 
destroy a meritorious enterprise. I want to say that it is 
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practical to hold appropriations down to this point without im- 
pairing the usefulness of the projects. I want to remind Mem- 
bers of this House that these great projects are made up of such 
parts and of such units that certain units can be used to accom- 
plish the purpose for which they were originally designed, and 
further appropriations temporarily discontinued, as we have 
done in this case, without impairing the projects. 

I fear that the argument by the gentleman has been misleading 
in its character, and I invite the attention of every Member of 
the House to the volumes beginning with No. 7 and ending with 
No. 14 of the hearings before this committee, wherein testimony 
was given by the most competent men in all this country on the 
proposition, It involves the testimony of the chief of engineers 
of the Reclamation Service, Mr. Davis, an admirable and most 
eflicient public servant, involving the testimony of a large num- 
ber of field men, involving the testimony of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs himself and his able assistant, Mr. Meritt, and 
Secretary Lane, 

I want to say in conclusion upon this point, aside from the 
doubt that exists in my mind as to the lack of justification for 
these reclamation enterprises, there is in my mind a serious legal 
question as to the right of this Government to enforce many of 
these demands against our Indian wards. I herewith call at- 
tention to a part of the hearings on this particular subject and 
some related questions. 


STATEMENT OF HON, CATO SELLS, COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
RELATING TO REIMBURSABLE APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Commissioner, the subcommittee of which I have 
the honor to be chairman, in accordance with the plan . u 
is expected to conduct an ‘airy into the character and kin 


reimbursable appropriations. State in your own way licy Si 
the department wit 7 — to the 1 of. those funds A aine through 
bursable appropriations, if you wil 


over a eee period on years, Con 
ns. ring 
paren very — ed ture of Drent were made by Congress for specific 
in t an nd 


Ses a 

f lore recently, covering a period of 
perhaps 10 years, ee haye been appropriations mane. for indus- 
trial advancement of Indians, altogether for industrial 1 e $23. 3 
I think, about $2,500,000 of which was for ind of 
the $23,000,000, sometan 1 55 1 remains paya 28 to the 
Government. Of r industrial purposes, the amount 


8 3 ae *a halt of of i 3 A ate 
e appropri ms are pee geen 0 8 y 
of the Indians in the way of lands and timber and property ot cartons 
kinds belonging to the respective tribes for which sppropriations are 
5 dvanced. The money appropriated for industrial purposes is used 
by way of advancement to individual interests in sums not to exceed 
to an Indian. These amounts are advanced to a class of Indians 
that are found to be, through the Pie ghaupt of a pro; ve 
type, industrious con 8 
with them and a kno 
sumption that 
is held ais con 


Of th 
t type o tracts 
perhaps 30,000 families. The Fes one that money RA widely distributed. 


When an Ind s declared competent, if he has not repaid his 
reimbursable advancement, a bond 4 given to further secure his pay- 
ment. If there are tribal funds in which he has an interest, the 


rales Sean it is my peiral information sat me Big use of these reim- 


pbursable funds has tifying. to this time indi- 
cate the hborhood of per cent. Losses 1 ea underlying the 
dustrial appropriation, ursable 


vancement by way — reimb 
industrial 0; 


Indian bas an allotment with no mone) to buy ‘him a 
team or implements or seed makes his 9 ssible 
lines is, chiet 8 of 


has been 

rogress and the as utilized it in a wonderfully 
way, He has been able: to farm his own land and make for 967 a 

home and progress as he could never have done otherwise. 
of education of the Indian, I aon u this reimbursable industrial 

fund as the greatest beln that he has bad. 

Mr. RHODES. I Mr. Sells, from what you have said, that the 
plan involving the industrial feature of the matter was not a part 
of the original scheme of advancement under this method of reim- 
es trae ep! mee. 8 ppropri tions for { shore t 
r. elm e a la or in purposes to 
— individual Indian have been only within the last 10 years, while 
essional Perea ha rr ey Yor other purposes antedate it by 


a 8 years. 
Mr. And. Are you Son to state when the first reimbursable 
Dena 9 was passed? 


PNE Fe e act oe “fadustr 
SELLS. am not sure about it. 


ier appropriations? 
8 appropriations—not in de- 
tail; 1 have no 


r. RHODES. mut you have such n knowledge of the subject that 
the who ey Sn mee the conclusion “that the plan is a success upon 
e w ve you? 
1. SELLS. You. are bet iin now, I take it, more especially of the 
industrial 9 riations? 
Mr. 8. as to the other, and then as to the industrial, or 
you as 1 speak of it altogether. 
Mr. SELLS. I have no itation about the industrial appropriation 
to say it has been both desirable and successful. Generally speak- 


3 „ 


ing, I would say that the o 


ther was e e in some 
more or less of an experimen 


instances, 
and some of the a tions doubtful. 


Mr. Ruoprs. What particular enterprises you regard as of a 
doubtful sort? 

Mr. . A large number of these appropriations bave been for 
Irrigation p The large N 7 have been for that pur- 


purposes 
pone I have entertained some doubt as to the wisdom, for exam —4— of 
. 2 Fort Peck irrigation reimbursable appropriation, and of the 


Mr. RHODES, pox what ground do you base that question of doubt 
with 1755 to the feasibility of the Fert Peck and Blackfeet irrigation 


pro, 
BELLS. I have never been — 3 that the agricultural 
conditions in those localities justified 
Mr. Swan. How much do you at was expended on the Fort Peck 
tion project? 
. SELLS. I do not recall —5 amounts, 


4 3 Will you mention a few of those you regard as de- 
e 

Mr. SELLS. I should say the Flathead. 

Mr. RHODES. In what ra respect does the Flathead enterprise differ from 
the Fort Peck and Blackfeet enterprises? 

Mr. SELLS. The agricultural possibilities are quite different. The 
seasons are lo on the Flathead. The whole environment there is 
conducive to be results. The climatic conditions of the Fort Peck 
and the Blackfee 2 not so promising. Both of those reservations are 


essentially grazing localities. Some desirable results have been 
in an cultura boas 

Mr. Robs. Do you remember about when those projects were 
originated? 


Nr. e e eae orn Nee a Meee ee vente 9 
y speaking, © 
3 a a A 


first, chron: 
Piathesd or or the | Blackfeet enterpr 
BELLS. The Flathead was first. 

Me Ruopes. I believe ree m stated that the Flathead enterprise was 
permissible and is Seraya 

Mr. Sets. Yes 

Mr. Rnoprs. The: fact that it came first in the order of the govern- 
mental venture, would that have ow poring to do with haying determined 
its success as against the failure of other en 

Mr. SELES. I presume a good outl Gok there was youre Or lead of an 
api to the making of appropriations for the other two reserva- 


Mr. Rnobrs. One question, Mr. Commissioner, with regard to the 
theory on wiich this whole matter rests. You are conversant with the 
principles inyolved in this class of legislation, of course. Are you pre- 


pared to tell the committee from what source the demands originally 
came for those ap; tions? I mean to say, did the demands arise 
among the Indians who were to be the supposed beneficiaries or did it 


come from other sources? 


other sources, as far as those ro; are con 
Mr. RHODES Then, in mo far as the haye ye arisen from 
sources other than In character, cone the en be defended 


upon these grounds, and are 

Mr. SELLS. It is very are. they 

Mr. RHODES. per cent of these enterprises that have been made 
possible under the 0 called 5 F of this char- 
acter do you regard as of the doubtful k 

Mr. SELES. I would not be able to ey an intelligent answer to that 
baa yg at this time. 

Mr. RHODES. Do you assume that 50 ooper cent of these enterprises 
coma ve defended upon the grounds of resulting beneficially to the 
ndians 

Mr. SELLS. I expect so; possibly more; yes. pama 
desirable and with sp. lendid results. I 
in reimbursable AOLE rations under proper circumstances for that 
purpose. 

Mr. Ropes. Is it a fact that the demand for this class of legislation 
arose anywhere among the Indians? 


Mr. SELLS. Yes. 
Mr. Ruopes. Among what particular tribes? 


instances, very 
in irriextion. I believe 


Mr. SELLS. I do not know at this — but I could name tribes w 
it originated m them and it would be entirely tifable — — E shouid 
have i mn among the Indians, more the Sou 


cularly 
to the Fo k ey reat pt is N one of 
the doubtful K kind and which you could ae ig Bier ? 
; — 5 BELLS. From white people interested the development of the 
ands. 

Mr. Ruopves. How were they situated so as to become beneficiaries 
under the plan? 

Mr. SELLS. The development of the country, largely. 

Mr. Robs. Do you mean that they were living among the Indians 
on sine Indian reservations? 

SELLS. From those who own lands of that character and from 
thee who were interested in bringing the land under cultivation by the 
use of the water, anticipatin, — 55 they rien come into white hands 
and increase N E A evel op the countr; 

. RHODES. I assume, then, a large number of white people are 
living in those 5 crown gg perty righ ee have acquired title 
in fee to property an ve spe pro; r 

Mr. tg There are more or less w ve fee ownership and there 
are more who have leases, and then thexe te a general interest among the 
white people in those localities to develop those lands. 

Mr. Ruopgs. Could you make a more concrete statement, showing 
what particular interests may haye been responsible for this legisla- 


tion? 

Mr, SELLS. No; I think not, Mr. Ruoprs. The interests involved 
were of various character a a come from different sources, the exact 
source I am not 

Mr. RHODES. Is Mr. irite Beten ps better prepares to go into the 
detail of the eka ig now e g and which originally have existed 
on these reservations? 

Mr. pie Perhaps so. 

Mr. Rnopzs. In case he is not, who in your bureau would be qual- 
ified to simply state the contract side of the proposition as it is to-day ` 
under these reclamation projects? 
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Mr. Sras. I did not ur question, 1 u were secking 
final development of Sethe ` warg 


the source of the activities looking tow the 


Re, SELLS. As to the present situation Meritt is more or less 
familiar with it and our chief engineer of e Mr. W. M. Reed, 
met is poreo is e r with th 

Hopes, May we have the benefit of 3 Mr. kr. Reede information 


later “on? 

Mr. Setus. Yes, sir. In addition to the L named, Mr. 
Govern, of the Finance 9 of my office, will be able to give you 
the Fort Peck and 


considerable information 
u rare eaid . to 
the same character? 


ke and to the o 
think the others are in "Mat t class, I would be 
9 to distin — those two from the rest. 
RHODES. , is there an intermediate class between these two 
— classes of enterprises which you have seen fit to designate as 
defensible and those of a questionable character? 

Mr, SELLS. There may be some which are more desirable than others, 
concerning which Mr. keca can give you the best information, Mr, 
Meritt can give you information also. 

Mr. Ruopys. That might be mentioned as ee cases? 

= SELLS. I would 55 sa ees ae yes, 6 


erp 
BELLS. I peck 


by one or two other 
3 Hay Fern ri “rg of the poop 
d ba t might turn 


I fail to comprehend the 1 ale on the part of the Indian 
to have enforced against him a d 6 — m arise i 
over an unpaid balance at any con . Now, t 
question I want to ask you is this: Is there any big e wont the 
of the Government to enforce its demands in case it as Y 
under a default by any Indian to whom such 5 for indus- 
purposes have been made? 

Mr. SELLS, I presume you predicate yonr question upon the fact that 
there are some reimbursable 3 ons that have been made with- 
2 the consent of the Indian there are others to which he 


is party, and you are asking the non Be as it affects those 8 
pote 1 Se = is no contract: no voluntary act on bis part? Am 
correc’ 


Mr. 5 Get them both w 

Mr, RHODES., I Paope it had 2 made TAS 0 no advancement 
had 3 made to any 1 under a contra 

SELLS, The industr: (ce aons have 8 disbursed almost 
entire) under contract with ndians, 
Dns, Almost entirely? 

Mr, SELLS. Practically; I do not know of any exception. We have 
a at like 50,000 contracts with the Indians Tor industrial advance- 
men 


Mr. Robs. Well, in the advancements that have 2 made ae eee the 


absence of contract,’ then, the erence, I assume, can 
drawn that if the Indian should dissipate property, or if ‘he 5 
not turn out to farmer, in such event the um d 


funds are always advanced under contract with the In 
Robs. Then, I will return to the question and let it apply to 
those’ with whom the . Is there any ques- 
a an to, the rigbt of t he Government to enforce its 
Indinn with whom it has a contract? 


45 true, Mr. Congressman, 
1 we — 


status that a contract 
and 


ld de enforced against e between the Government? 
5915 1 I am inclined to think it could be enforced without a 
contra 


Mr. Ruoprs. But you are certain it can be enforced in all cases where 
tere are 


contra 
SELLS. I have no question = the collection of those sums 


e en ee ee d cP awardee and wards or the aeation ‘ee 
n resemblin 0 or the relation 
tween an adult person and a or, that the Government has the right 


ch co! 
3 E AA AE TO ~whetber or not he could make a legal contract? 


Mr. RHODES. Yes. 
mind, is largely a moral ob 


he contract, to m — — 
for no 5 reason, that the 


anie from tb fact alone, i 
‘om e ct alone. 
trust ds, and brought under and ‘the ti title 3 
the 8 He never acquires absolute title until be has sdn 
405 r. Rones, “would like to have for the record a copy of this indus- 
MMe. Beta, Very well; we will insert that. 
e CHARMAN, It is 80 ordered. 
“tthe contract is as rr antes 
Purchase authority-___-____, 19_- Agreement No- — 
Number.) re) 
Preceding agreement No- 


AGREEMENT TO REIMBURSE, 


Agreement entered into this day of — 191_., betw: 
. tribe — Ai (parties) of the 
first and the tendent or other officer charge of 
Indians, for and on of the United States of America, party of 
the second part, pro , Bt or equipment ! 
the provisions of the use of — 
funds from 


(Names of funds and amounts chargeable to each.) 


gener or school.) 


It is hereby agreed that the said party (parties) of the first 
his (their) heirs, executors. and 3 N ay to the mid 
party of the second part, or his successors in office, the sums herein- 
after shown as due, on the dates mentioned, which 8 are to ba 
in full consideration for the property, stock, = equipment listed below, 
| the Rest pant of which is hereby acknowledged by said party (parties) of 
e firs rt. 


Amount, Brand and description of 
stock. 


3 „F E, EE See 


be made by said party (parties) 2 the first part to the 
ald ere. ott the second part, oe hie successors in office, aw follows T 


Date due. 


It eee 3 and a pe that 8 or other buildings and fences 
‘ed hereunder, not be considered a t of the 
roperty, sto or equip- 


the ae to the . 
ae the United States of ica until payment 
full has been vary and that in default of payment, or in case of 
failure te properly care for, or have cared for, or use the same, the said 
superintendent, or his successors in office, shall take ssion of said 
property and remove it from the Jand or dispose of it in any other 
manner deemed feasible and p opar, as set forth in regulations approved 
by the Secretary of the 9 or 3 transactions p this character, 


the event is a dep tion in value or loss o perty in any 
manner 4 0 — receipt 4 st party N 3 the a Pee or the 
ot be recovered or 8 of by the — of the second 


property e 
Dera it isa * that the said party ( 8 —9 the first part, his 
their) heirs, executors, or eye Ig will make payment of such 
amount as may be necessary to fully reimburse the Government on 
account of such de iation or logs. 
It is further be ape ant agreed that any trust funds which said 


) the first part may now have to his (their) credit in 
8 the United States, or in local banks, or may hereafter 
Property, including crops, shall be liable 
to aD iication 105 sald p of the second part toward the settlement 
of 18 3 until Peal ayment has henn = po 
further stipula and agreed tha n. pa t in full 
by 2214 party (parties) of the first pee or his t their) executors, 
administrators from any funds except those er in trust by the 
t of the — Of the consideration named herein, that the 
title, free and to the articles mentioned shall pass to 
him $ eld in Government are used 
in payment, it is that, in event the of the second part shall 
deem tt for the interests of the he first the 


) of t t, 
shall not be sold or otherwise iaposed of without tee COART 
g of said party of the second part. 


3 


LE RA AI E ie EB RS 11. .] 
Allottee No 

Ure N ARNARS SL Lote ek 
SSS ͤ . rn 


WITNESSES : 


Mr. RHODES. Now you speak, Mr, Sells, in regard to the enforce- 
ment of this contract. Does the Government take a separate lien paper 
under which the Indian who acquires the individual oe rend ob — 
himself to pay the Government, or is his only a aa Eoy 
eA ae ea contract or paper which I have just called for for the 
recor 

Mr. Sects. He makes a triplicate contract signed iby the Indian and 


the superintendent. 
5 9 Jain ee Well, that is one contract in triplieate, but that is not 
wha 


Mr, SELLS. That is the only contract he makes. 

Mr. RHODES. I assume, then, the Government takes the position that 
it aoda N a me orars of a vendor's lien against the property, 

legal right to enforce this contract? 

bog . — with the fact that the title never passes 
until he has epal the reimbursable adyances. 

Mr. Rxopzs. To my mind it is clear that the transaction has not 
taken the form of an panay civil contract involving the sale of 
pereng and the taking in turn for the purchase price a mortgage or a 


Mr. r. Beris, I think you are 5 in this, that they are of a different 
the Governm t relies largely on the fact that the 
HODES. Hes oor Government had an . to determine 
Its 1 to enforce these contracts agains tind 
Mr. SELLS. It has never been ques 
Mr. RRobrs. Then your answers are based upon the understanding 
you have of the matter 2 a practical Standpunt and not upon any 
oea ermined cases themselyes 
Mr. BELLS. No 5 
Mr. RHODES. Followin 7 s ae we plan of inquiry, you might 
state how far these ac bave ad in accordance with the 
involving their cree tae and their development. 
BELLS. Speakin co Seige re especially —— 
Mr. RHODES. Speaking now of the larger enterprises and iater of 
the others, it — .* like. 
Mr. Saris. of the larger enterprises 
Mr. RHODES. Take the Fort Peck. 
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Mr. SELLS. On those enterprises I think you will g: the best infor- 
mation from Mr. Reed. The initiation of practically all those enter- 
prises antedated my administration. 

Mr. RHODES. You mean the Fort Peck, Blackfeet, and Flathead? 

Mr. SELLS. All of those. 

Mr. Ropes. Have any kindred enterprises been put on foot since 
your incumbency in the Indian Office? 

Mr. Ssuus. No, sir. 

Mr. Ruopes. Do you recommend the continuation of this policy, or 
would you advise its discontinuance? 

Mr. SELLS. The policy is good if not abused. 

Mr. Ruopes. Is the policy of such character that it could be safe- 
guarded and abuse prevented? 

Mr. SELLS. It could be, and should be, safeguarded in such a manner 
as to prevent abuse. 

Mr. 8 Well, is it being safeguarded and are abuses now being 
revented ? 

s Mr. SELES.. The 8 for Fort Peck and the Blackfeet are 
being confined almost entirely to the necessities of upkeep. The appro- 
priations for the Flathead have been continuous and considerable. 

1 have felt that to abandon the appropriations entirely for either the 
Fort Peck or the Blackfeet would be to sacrifice the investment, but 
have sought to minimize it. 

On the Flathead I have not had that feeling. I have been disposed 
to have those appropriations continued and the project finished and the 
necessity for continuing them brought to a close as early as possible. 

Mr. Rnopes. How far have these projects progressed in accordance 
with the original plan? 

Mr. SELLS. The Flathead has made considerable progress and is look- 
ing toward its culmination. The Fort Peck and the Blackfeet have not. 

Mr. RHODES. Well, how soon will these enterprises haye reached the 
full fruition of their purposes? 

Mr. SELLS. The Flathead is about 60 per cent completed. It will all 
depend upon the amount of appropriations Congress sees fit to make. 
For instance, this year there will be an urgent plea to make a large 
F for the Flathead. I expect that the delegation from that 
district will probably ask for a million dollars for the Flathead. The 
other two I am unable to say, but considerably less. 

Mr. RHODES. Who might we call from your office in order to ascer- 
tain the details in relation to these activities at Fort Peck and Fort 
Belknap and the Flathead Reservations? F 

Mr. Sri. Mr. Reed, more especially. 

Mr. Ruopes. He is the right man? 

Mr. SELLS, Yes, sir; and Mr. Meritt can give you information con- 
cerning them. 

Mr. RHopsEs. I suppose there will be no trouble in Mr. Meritt segre- 
gating from the total amounts appropriated for those purposes the 
amount used for each of those individual enterprises? 

Mr. SELLS. No, sir; not at all. 

Mr. RHODES. And we will get that in the record? 

Mr. BELLS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RHoves. Well, with regard to the time involved in which these 
5 are to be returned to the Government—the ban ria- 
tions used in the report of these enterprises—I think it would i a 
proper subject of ary ie 

Mr. SELLS. There is no fixed time. 

Mr. RHopes. Has there been a return up to this time to any extent 
on these investments? 

Mr. SELLS. The total amount of the specific appropriations to which 
you have been referring and others of a like nature is something like 
$20.000.000, and the amount unpaid is something like $17,000,000. 

Mr. Ruopes, So it means that a very small per cent of the money 
advanced for those purposes has actually been returned? 

Mr. Serius. Something like one-seventh, 

Mr. RHopES. What are the immediate prospects for a continued re- 
payment of these advancements? 

ar. SELLS. Well, not rapid repayment, but the probability of repay- 
ment. 

Mr. Ruopes. What is the nature of the Government's contract or 
agreement with these tribes or the ple in these communities in 
which these particular enterprises are located, and who is the Govern- 
ment dealing with? 

Mr. SELLS. It is entirely the result of legislation. For instance, the 
Flathead appropriation is made a lien upon the separate holdings of 
both white and red men. 

Mr. RKopes. In proportion to the benefits they receive? 

Mr. SELLS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RHODES. Or is it a community of interest plan? 

Mr. SLLLS. No; it is individual. 

Mr. RHODES. Individual? 

Mr. SELLS. Yes, sir. 2 

Mr. RHODES. Well, who predominates among the beneficlaries—In- 
dians or opti gs 

Mr. SELLS. ite people. 

Mr. Ruopes. Is that true to-day alone or has it always been that 
way since the inception of the enterprises? 

ae Se You are speaking now of these particular irrigation 
rojects 

75 Mr. RHODES. These particular projects. 

Mr. SELES. I think so. 

Mr. Rnopes. I did not get that answer fixed in my mind as to the 
time involved when these repayments are to be made. 

Mr. SELLS. The time is not fixed. 

Mr. RHODES. Are the legislative acts silent as to the date when the 
payments are to be made? 

Ir. SELLS. That is my understanding. 3 

Mr. RHODES. Are there any interest charges charged against the 
beneficiaries? 

Mr. SELLS. The law poe that after the projects have been com- 
leted the Secretary of the Interior shall fix a plan, w recollection 
s, of 20 years, but the time has not been fixed. There is no interest 
on the advancements. 

Mr. Ruobks. What would you say the security consists of against 
which the Government might enforce its claim in case it becomes 
necessary ? 

Mr. rs The land itself. I would say, for example, speaking 
of the Flathead, that the security would be very apt to recoup the 

Government, 

Mr. Ruopes. How about the Blackfeet? 

Mr. Seis. I am not so sure about that. 

Mr. 3 Is your office in possession of an inventory of these 
roperties 
+ Mr. SELLS. We have one generally. We would not be able to iden- 
tify a particular tract and tell the exact conditions as they affect that 
specific tract. 


an 


Mr. RHODES. Suppose I should ask this question: How much money 
has been expended 
could answer that question? 

Mr. SELLS. That question could be answered. 

Mr. RHODES. Then suppose I should oy “What is this property 
worth?“ Could you answer that question 

Mr. SeLLs. We could make an estimate. 

Mr. RHODES. Are you endeavoring to keep track of the condition of 
the property year by year, as the appropriations are dispensed, with 
N to the upkeep and the extension work of these projects? 

Ir. SELLS. Only in a general way. 

Mr. Ropes. Well, there is a book kept as to the amount of money 
expended in the upkeep and for the continuation of each individual 
project, is there not? 

Mr. SELLS. All of that is obtainable from my office. 

F SR EE KSN And from whom might we most easily secure this in- 
‘ormation? 

Mr. SELLS. Through Mr. Meritt and Mr. Reed, always keeping in 
mind that Mr. Govern is the man who handles the books, 

Mr. RHODES. Do you think it is a fair proposition to the Govern- 
ies 4 continue these appropriations in the light of present con- 

ons 

Mr. SeLLs. It is largely a matter of protecting an investment al- 
ready made. I refer now more epee, to the Fort Peck and the 
Blackfeet. As an original investment, if I were called to pass upon it 
with = present information, I would not encourage it. 

Mr. Ruopes. To use a homely expression, it is making the best of a 
bad job, is it? 

Mr. Sects. That is pretty nearly correct. 

Mr. RHODES. Do you think it is proper to continue these alleged 
reimbursable approp cons; when in truth and in fact it is pretty 
well known and understood, both by the department and by Congress, 
that these moneys will never be returned? 

Mr. SELLS. It is doubtful. 

Mr. Robs. These advancements to which you have referred as hav- 
ing been invested in these particular enterprises I assume are all 
Treasury funds. 

Mr. SELLS. On those he ae yes. s 

Mr. Ruopgs. No tribal funds were put into the enterprises along 
with Treasury funds? f 

Mr. SELLS. To some extent; but in the instances where tribal funds 
are used they have been restored to the tribe, and at this time the 
amount owing is to-the Government. 

Mr. RHODES. I assume that a record is kept in your office showing 
the amount of these various funds—the amount of each? 

Mr. SELLS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ruobxs. One more question in connection with this phase of 
the matter and then I will let my colleagues pursue the inquiry. 
assume, Mr. Commissioner, that these are big projects and involve 
eee aay nied schemes. Who made these contracts originally, and who 
make these contracts now, with regard to the continuation of the work 
from year to year? 

Mr. SELLS. They are the result of con ional appropriations. The 
execution of them rests with the Indian Bureau. 

Mr. RHODES. Then the administration of the law comes through the 
Indian Bureau? 

Mr. SBLLS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Raones. Which particular department of the Indian Office has 
charge of the making of these contracts and their enforcement? Is it a 
matter to which the commissioner gives personal attention or is that a 
matter delegated to some subordinate? 


* * * * * * . 


Mr. Menirt. The provision relating to the big reclamation projects is 
in the act of May 1916, Thirty-ninth Statutes at Large, pages 149 
to 141, and reads as follows: 

“For continuing construction of the veka ap systems on the 
Flathead Indian Reservation, in Montana, $750,000 (reimbursable), 
which shall be immediately available and remain available until cx- 
pended: Provided, That the payments for the beige sii cost of the 
construction of sald tems required of settlers on the surplus un- 
allotted land by section 9, chapter 1495, Statutes of the United 
States of America, entitled ‘An act for the survey and allotment of 
lands now embraced within the limits of the Flathead Indian Reserva- 
tion, in the State of Montana, and the sale and di of all surplus 
lands after allotment,’ as amended by section 15 of the act of May 20, 
1908 (35 Stat. L. R 448), shall be made as herein provided: Provided 
peren That noth g contained in the act of May 29, 1908 (35 Stat. 

, p. 444), shall be construed to exempt the purchaser of any Indlan 
allotment purchased prior to the Sg of the trust period thereon 
from any charge for construction of the irrigation system incurred up 
to the time of such purchase, except such charges as shall have accrued 
and become due in accordance with the public notices herein provided 
for, or to relieve the owners of any or all land allotted to Indians in 
severalty from payment of the charges herein 2 to be made 
agalnst said land on account of construction of the irrigation systems; 
and in carrying out the provisions of said section the exemption therein 
authorized from charges incurred against allotments purchased prior 
to the expiration of the trust period thereon the amount of the 
charges or installments thereof due under public notice herein provided 
for up to the time of such purchase. 

“For continuing construction of the irrigation systems on the Fort 
Peck Indian Reservation, in Montana, $100,000 (reimbursable), which 
shall be immediately available: Provided, That the proportionate cost 
of the construction of said systems required of settlers and entrymen 
on the surplus unallotted irrigable land by section 2 of the act of 
May 30, 1908 (35 Stat. L., p 558), shall be paid as herein provided: 
Provided further, That nothing contained in said act of May 30, 1908, 
shall be construed to exempt the 8 of any Indian allotment 
purchased prior to the expiration of the trust period thereon from any 
charge for construction of the irrigation system incurred up to the 
time of such purchase, except such cha 
become due in accordance with the public notices herein provided for, 
and the purchaser of any Indian allotment to be irrigated by sai 
systems purchased upon approval of the Secretary of the Interior 
before the charges against said allotment herein authorized shall have 
been paid shall pay all charges remaining unpaid at the time of such 
purchase, and in all patents or deeds for such purchased allotments, 
and also in all patents in fee to allottees or their heirs issued before 
payment shall have been made of all such charges herein authorized 
to be made against their allotments, there shall be expressed that there 
is reserved upon the lands therein described a lien for such charges, 
and such lien may be enforced, or upon payment of the delinquent 
charges may be released by the Secretary of the Interior, 


the development of the Fort Peck project; you 


as shall have accrued and 
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“Por continulng construction of the ee rer systems on the Black- 
fect Indian Reservation, in Montana, 


shall be immediately available: Provided, That the entrymun at, ade 


ed States of all rights 3 accoun ie 


SE RI E to be e b such systems, 
purchased upon approval of the Interior, before the 
1 against said. allotment herein aw Snai have been paid, 

all charges. remainin; T of 50 urchase 

and tn alt patents or deeds for such chased’ allotments, also in 

all patents in fee to allottees or hetre tarea: e D ent. of 

all such charges. herein authorized to. be made against their 
there is: reserved 


exceed $ 
for the Fathead, Busche, fon 1 = ; irrigation eens, shail be 
available for the’ maintenance, re peration 
and horse-drawn passenger-ca 
aforesaid irrigation Pee ects: rosthad. NE That not to exceed 

be r the purchase of: 8 Si naming 
vehicles, and that not 2 exceed S 000 ma 5 for the owe 

as in his opinion seems. p 3 


reseryations. Such charges. shall be assessed against the land 
by the systems on each said reservation in the proportion. of the total 
construction cost which. each acre of such land bears to the whole area 
of irrigable land. thereunder. 

“On. the ist day of December after the announcement hy tlie Secre- 
tary of the Interfor of the 9 the allottee, 
have been fur- 


ent of the 
credit of the United States as a. nt. of the apprep! 
made or to be made for construction of said tion systems, 8 per 


en title. 
ae That the tribal. funds heretofore covered into the Treasury of. the 
United. States in. eae reimbursement of appropriations made for 
constructing. gen n systems. on said reservations shall be placed to 
credit of the tribe and be available for such 3 for the 
benefit of the tribe as Congress may hereafter diree 
S sto, iat 3 


irrigation, system: 
lands of the Indians on these reservations shall be reimbursed to the 


except that at chars es inst Indian ag NT or their 
rar beige Brag otherwise 


vation a. enance ‘and 0 charge based, upon the total cost 

of maintenance and ape geod 2 the eg Sig ienn om the. several ——— 

tions, and the Secre s- hereby authorized to fix such 
maintenance ana 0 PcG po oe on chargo up upon such basis as shall 2 equitable 

to the owners of Such charges: when. collected, sha 

be available for e ERRA — the maintenance and: 


Hirt el at th th 
systems. on the ee where- may be refed eo t delivery = 


i ed 
termine: what allowance, if be agp I DE ear OE omer SEEE 
by individuals for the diversion and distrib > 


ution of a: or total |’ 
ater T be avali for Aries or 3 — unallotted land e Prdvided, That 


3 TTT 
the Secretary. of Sone Tiete — 
the said resery: 


reasonable: charge: 
therefor, and such c charges w when collected may — — 


or maintenance | of the systems through which such water shall have 
With that sheet before you, Mr. Meritt, 

Mr. Ruopgs. t re and shaving: f 
the . Blacket. 


vua regardi to the: 


personal. 
Mr, on Yes, sir, 


Me LOD From what source do you obtain the information 
which „ base youre . 5 5 and derive your knowledge of the practical 
these p: 

Mezrrr, From the general information I have, cove x period 
of 14 years in the Indian Service, a gts art of that Aue ina 
PAi Kien character, and constantly reading communications and re- 
ports regarding these various activities: 

Mr. RHODES. The reports, then, in your office, I assume, are made u 
from eng reports: received from the superintendents: of apencies 


in the field, are they? 

Mr, MERITT. reports are: submitted to the main office not o 
from the 9 in the fleld but from the . pp aed of irri- 
gation as well as the reports of all inspecting officials, and in addition 
to that we have special reports made br a commission. 
with the Flathead, Blackfeet, and Fort Peck irrigation 

Mr. Ruoprs. Then, as a matter of 7 there are 
which you go in. potona your. informatio: 
what yow have just stated? 

Mr, Mxnirr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. . Are these reports made from entirely independent 
sources 

Mr. Mrnrrr. They are: 

Nr. RHODES. . Independent ot each other? 

Mr. Menrrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Raoprs. Do you observe any apparent conflict in reports as they 
come in from the field from these di ut sources? 

Mr. Mntrr. The reports us to the conditions are practically uni- 


rm. 

Mr. Ruoprs, Hence; 2 take that to mean that you are able: to 
arrive at a knowledge o the facts in each case? 

Mrmrr. Yes, sir; we also have the superintendents of those 

Peik Fiep visit Washington oc 8 and we. have the benefit. of 

aeg gen with contact: with tho Graand — ent wha $i. in. constant con- 
on with the various: cin yn at the reservati 

Mr. Rrropns, The commissioner: expressed doubt “ot. the defensibility 

of the Fort Peck project. Do you share in the views of the. com- 


= 5 


— 8 to 
n in the office here, from 


missioner? 
Mr. Merrrr. I think the Fort Peck project. is practicable and 
feasible, but T ` would say that the Indians of that reservation have 


protested against that project. 

Mr. RHODES. What —.— 8 the basis of the objection to the project 
coming from the Indian 

Mr. Menirr. The adios have been allotted only im recent years 
and they were not familiar with irrigation — ects. ices er was 
entirely new to the Indians: on the Fort Prior to 
FFF dry: ae Galak ie scale 
of live stoc 

Mr. Ropes. Then you regard: the ob 3 Vn haye arisen, from 
the Seog Benge univer her Bares being 

Mr. MER L think that ultimately the’ Ladlans themselves will 
Ea pe puir the eat of 3 on the ase Peck 8 

Mr, RHODES: questioned the 5 morning with 
regard to the Neher of white ea — who are — — these benefits, 
as compared’ with the number of Indians who maging now recely the 
3 Have you any knowledge on that branch of the 


iry? 

mge Merite. We have information as to the number. of Indians who 

are now 3 5 on that reservation 
w give the number if you have the figure? 

Mr. Menrrr. ale ousamd nine hundred and eighty-six, 

5 Ruopes: How does that compare with the number of white 
people who are beneficiaries on the same reservation? 

Menrrr. There are pro 8 more Indians who are receiving 

benefits on the reservation than w — 

Mr. RHODES.. Now, are those benefits = to the people, both 
white and . ot the same kind and character 

Mr. Mxntrr. So far esin the 3 of land. is concerned, that is 
true. The wh o aat Se be. required to pay the same construction 
charge as the fans. 


Mr. Robs. You say so. fur as land benefits. are concerned. Are 
there any other benefits aside from those a - from the irrigation 
of lands in. which there would be an coming to the 
Indians, as 5 With the white people 

Mr. Munirr. We will be more lenient with the Indians in paying 
the . cost of the project than we would be with white 


i Ruopes. That is ħardiy what T eager Do. the white p — 
own more acres’ of that land and have they more property 
involved than the Indians, or do the 1 have greater and m 
substantial property rights than the white people? That is what 1 


mean. - 
Mr. Menitr. The Indians have or — at ts than. the 


FEastrves: Will you be a 5 — more — about that? 

Mr. Ruopes That is what L to. I was going to say 
we have reached the point’ whore oe we ought particniarize. st how 
F have availed themselves the benefits of this irrigation 
pro. 


Mr. Menirr. There are, up to our last report, 16,20 acres under 
that nia — project — to ion at that time. Out of that 
acreage, 1.800 acres were actually vated b by th the Indians. 
Me Ruoves. Did examine those lands that were cnitivated at 
the time you made personal trip to. Fort: Peck? 

Mr. Mrntrr. I did not go out on the reservation to examine the irri- 

tian for the = that the project at that time had just begun, and 

ea — being 5 to any great extent. 

Mr. RH Does your nese wre how many acres of land were 
cultivated HA 11018 on that irrigated area of Indian lands? 

oie Merirr. One thousand eight hundred acres. 
} Ropes: What crops: were raised? 


Mr. Meritt. They Taed! various crops; some alfalfa and ‘wheat and 
rye—the grain crops. 
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Mr. RHODES. Now, have these Indians pursued that industry to the 
extent that it has become 8 a profitable agricultural venture, or 
has it only taken the experimen form up to this time? 

Mr. Meritt. It is largely experimental with the Fort Peck Indians 
for the reason that aN have only begun within the last three or four 
years to use this irrigable land. In fact, it has only been available to 
them within the last few years. 

Mr. RHODES. Then may I infer that the benefits coming to the Fort 
Peck Indians are of a twofold nature—that of the industrial enterprise 
where the Government furnishes the seed and farming implements and 
stock with which to carry on the farming, and also the benefits derived 
from the irrigation of their lands? 

Mr. MERITT. They will get the benefit both ways. 

Mr. RRoprs. Then they are doubly benefited? 

Mr. MERITT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RHODES. Do you know whether they are actually raising any 
wheat for sale or barley for sale or alfalfa for sale? 

Mr. Merrirr. I think there are Indians on the Fort Peck Reservation 
who are raising those ins for sale. 

Mr. Ruopes. What do your records show as to the production and 
the sale of farm products, say, for the year 1918, on those Indian 
irrigated lands? 

r. HAstines. I will ask two or three question, if you will let me, 
while we are waiting. 

The CHAIRMAN. Go ahead. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Meritt, the thing I am particularly interested in 
is the development of the Indian. Of course, it we can increase the 
value of the crop at the same time, all well and 
to understand that I am not opposed to irrigation. I might be opposed 
to it as an Indian project, but that I am not discussing now, But 
what I want to know about this Fort Peck Reservation and about other 
reservations is whether the Indians themselves are being educated to 
use this irrigated land, and to what number. Now, frankly, let me 
say if I thought that this was just being increased in value by appro- 
priations from the Government and it was being leased to white men, 
although the Indian got the benefit of it, I might entertain a different 
view. Now, what I want on this and other reservations is to know 
whether the Indlans, generally speaking, are using the land. 

Mr. Mrnirr. I would say as a general proposition that Indians are 
using irrigable lands in increasing numbers and they are making 

splendid showings on certain of the Indian reservations. 

Mr. Hastines. They are being taught then to use the land? 

Mr. Mrrirr. They are. 

Mr. Hastincs. As distinguished from it being used for their benefit? 

Mr. Mrnirr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HasTINGS. Very well. 

Mr. Ropes. What do your records show as to the production and 
2 of farm products, say for the year 1918, on those Indian irrigated 
ands? 

Mr. MERITT. Our records show by Table 11 of the commissioner's 
annual report, headed “ Use of agricultual lands belonging to Indians,” 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918, the following: 

Under Fort Peck: Area of land allotted, 283,000 acres ; cultivated by 
the Indians, 10,100 acres. That includes not only irrigable land but 
dry land. Number of able-bodied male adults enga in gainful occupa- 
tions, 489; number of Indians actually farming, 165.” 

And the total income to the Indians amounted to $82,350. 

Mr. Robs. What other gainful occupations? 

Mr. Hastincs. Mr. Rhodes, that is not from just the irrigable lands; 
that is the value of products from the whole reservation. 

Mr. Menirr. That includes both the dry farming lands and the irri- 
gable lands cultivated by Indians. 

Mr. Hastines. I thought maybe you wanted to develop that. 

Mr. Ruopres. The question was: What do you show as to products 
roduced and sold? thought that was what I said. In other — 
eee e if these are profitable enterprises from a practi 

standpoint? 

Mr. Meritt. We have that information in the general table regarding 
irrigation projects and under the heading of Fort Peck we find this 
information: Number of acres in reservation, 849,250; number of In- 
dians, 2,039; number of acres allotted, 849,250; number of irrigable 
acres, 134,643. That is when the project is completed. Construction 
cost to date, $253,029.32; maintenance cost, 5 estimated to 
complete the total cost of the project, $5,000,000; cost per acre to com- 
plete, $40; estimated value per acre when 1288 eres $50. ation 
of allotted cultivated area under project, 1,100 acres. No information 
is given as to the value of the crops. 

r. RHODES. Suppose you just lose sight of your table for a few 
moments and go with me over the practical side of the 8 
What do they raise there besides wheat and barley, or 2 

Mr. MERITT. They raise live stock. 

Mr. RHODES. Do you know how much wheat these Indians have pro- 
duced for the market during any one year since their lands have been 
irrigated and since they have been advanced these funds for industrial 

purposes? 
ae Mrnrrr. I would have to get that information from the office of 

e agency. p 
Mr. RHopEs. You have no record, then, in the Washington office show- 
— uoy peace has been produced in any one year in the way of surplus 

products x 

Mr. Merirr. Not as to the details. We have general information as 
to the total amounts, but we do not have the detailed information as to 
the value of each class of products raised on the reservation. 

Mr. Ruopes. Were this committee to visit the reservation would we 
be able to find out from the records there how many acres of land have 
been farmed each year since the project became effective? 

Mr, Menirr. They could procure that information for you. 

Mr. Ruopss. Well, do you not think it would be necessary to know in 
order to determine whether the enterprise is a successful one and 
whether it is practicable—just what the expenses are each year and 
just what the profits are arising from the venture? 

Mr. Meritt. That would be necessary on a reservation where the 
irrigation project is farther advanced than on the Fort Peck, but the 
project on the Fort Peck is a new project and is by no means completed; 

only a very small part of the project is completed and the Indians are 
just beginning to make use of that project. 

Mr. Robs. Then as a practical proposition the scheme has not been 
N up to the point of usefulness that was anticipated at the 
ou 

Mr. Mxntrr. I think with the 

Mr. RHODES. Suppose I put it this way: The scheme has not been 
perfected to the point of profit up to this time? 


; but I want you 


Mr. Meritt. No, sir; but I think that the experience in Montana 
during the last two or three years because of the severe drought has 
demonstrated that irrigation is necessary in order to insure crops. 

Mr. Ruopes. I think we have long been convinced that irrigation is 
the only safe method to be employed in arid countries in order that 
crops may be produced. There could be no question about that. 

Mr. Menirr. I was in Montana last summer on the Crow Indian 
Reservation and the crops were very largely a failure on the dry lands 
because of the drought. 

Mr. Rnopzs. But there might be a e as to whether or not it is 
proper for the Government of the United States to go into such an 
endeavor as that at the ense of the Public Treasury. 

Mr. Meritt. As a matter of licy for the Government I think 
it has been established by the action of Congress in the past that it 
is a proper policy to advance reimbursable moneys for the development 
of these irrigation projects on reservations where they are feasible, 

Mr. RHODES. Do you know how much land an Indian on one of these 
irrigated farms is supposed to cultivate with his present means and the 
use of farming implements such as he has? 

r. MERITT., That depends — on the location and the industry 
of the Indians and the suntan of the Indians. There are some In- 
dians who are farming as high as 160 acres of irrigable lands. Of 
course, with the assistance of other Indians. there are other In- 
dians who are farming as low as 5 acres of land. We have Indians in 
the Southwest on the Yuma Reservation who are making a success by 
farming 10 acres. 

Mr. Rnopks. Which class predominates, those farming 160-acre tracts 
or those farming 5 and 10 acre tracts? 
x od EET think the Indians farming the lower acreage pre- 

0 e. Š 

Mr. Ropes. Do you know how these Indians take care of the stoc 

= tong equipment furnished them through the reimbursable appro- 

riation 
z Mr. MERITT. Of course, there is as much diference in the character 
of Indians as there is in the character of white people. Some Indians 
are thriftless and abuse their property, and other Indians are careful 
of their property. I think, as a general rule, the Indians who have 
received a: ance through this reimbursable industrial appro riation 
appreciate the opportunity that is being furnished them by the Govern- 
ment, and they will very largely reimburse the Government for the 
moneys advanced. 

Mr. RHopes. Do your reports coming in from the field through the 
Indian agencies on these reservations show the facts as to what extent 
these Indians are succeeding or failing, and do they show the care taken 
of the prey. handled by them? 

Mr. ITT. Our reports show that the Indians are succeeding with 
these reimbursable appropriations. 


The fact that during thé last two 
or three years they have in by approximately 100,000 acres the 
area cultivated by them and the very material increase in the value of 


crops raised by Indians has demonstrated to our minds that the reim- 
bursable appropriation is very desirable and practicable and a good busi- 
ness proposition not only for the Indians but for the Government. 

Mr. RHODES. It has n stated here by Mr. Aschmeyer and by the 
commissioner that the Government is secure in these advancements made 


ERITT. I have. 

Mr. Raopes. What is it? 

Mr, MERITT. I think that the Government is secured absolutely by 
the funds advanced by the Government to these Indians for industrial 
purposes. For example, when an Indian is loaned $400 for the purchase 
of stock we have that stock branded “I. D.-R.,” meaning Indian cattle 
p sed with reimbursable funds, and that is an indication to the 
poe that that property is trust property. The courts have not only 

eld that it is trust property and that the Indian has no authority to 
sell it, but we get the further security of any increase from that stock. 
Another reason why the Government is S gaye is because that Indian 
holds an allotment held under trust, and he is having income from leas- 
ing from his lands, and that mone. foes to the superintendent. His 
property is all under the control of the Government, and the superin- 
tendent would have the right to take out of his individual funds money 
sufficient to meet these payments as they became due on these reim- 
bursable items. 

Mr. RHODES. Let me state a hypothetical case: 9677 Se an Indian 
has had advanced to him $600, and out of that $600 there has been 
bought for him a wagon and team and a few head of cattle—you could 
not buy many head of cattle out of that money—and suppose through 
negligence or bad luck, or otherwise, this Indian shonld lose this prop- 
erty, and . he has an interest in the tribal funds, and suppose 
he has an individual allotment, in your opinion can the Government 
enforce its demand against that Indian’s property? 

Mr. ITT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ropes. Now, on what do yen base that opinion? 
Mr. Meritr. On the idea that the Government is the guardian of the 


In that the Government has control of his property, nnd the Indian 
owes s money, and the Government would have the right to take out 
of the proceeds of the sale of lands or the rentals from land a sufficient 


amount to reimburse the Government for any money advanced. 

Mr. Hastines. Regardless of contract? 

Mr. TT. The Indian enters into a written contract. 

Mr. Hastinxes. Is that one of the stipulations of the contract that 
authorizes the Government to do that, or would the Government be 
authorized to do that regardless of any provision in the contract? 

Mr. MERITT. The Government would be authorized to do that regard- 
less of any provision in the contract. > 

Mr. RHODES. Now, Mr. Meritt, in order to define the issue I want to 
make this statement—are you a lawyer? 

Mr. MERITT. Yes, sir. might say for your information that 
to my a 1 as Assistant Indian Commissioner, which position I 
have h for the last six years, I was the chief law officer of the Indian 
Bureau for a number of years. 

Mr. RHODES. As a lawyer I have aed the opposite view of that 
expressed by the assistant commissioner. do not understand how the 
Government of the United States could enforce a contract against its 
Indian ward under limitations, any more than you could enforce a con- 
tract against one of your minor children, or how I could enforce a con- 
tract against a minor, or how a guardian could enforce a contract against 
his ward; and for that reason—it may be because I am from Missouri 
I should certainly have to know that there is an approved line of deci- 
sions upon a decided case, or I should be inclined to question 
that view of the matter. If the question should be propound 


rior 


to me 
by a client as to whether or not the Government of the United States 


` 
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could enforce a demand based upon such a contract, I should be com- 
pelted to say that it could not. In other words, the Indian being a 
ward, I dispute the right of the Government of the United States to 
bind its ward in contract, and say that the Indian would have the right 
to either repudiate or ratify his contract on attaining his majority. 

Therefore, if I should be correct in this view of the matter, I should 
be bound to conclude that if unpaid balances be found to exist and the 
individual Indian or his tribe should undertake to dispute the validity 
of the Government's right to enforce such a contract, the Government 
could not do it. It is a responsibility to have charge of the funds, 
and I think that fiduciary capacity casts a greater burden upon the 
Government of the United States and would perhaps defeat its right to 
recover. If a Member should ask me the question if this policy in- 
volved the making of a lot of bad debts which could never be collected 
by the Government of the United States, I would be bound to say that 
my opinion is it is very doubtful whether the Government could enforce 
the coilections of these funds. Now, if you have legal authority to 
submit on that point, I, as one member of the committee, would like to 
have it. In fact, I feel in need of it in order to bring myself in har- 
mony with the policy that has apparently been pursued by the Govern- 
ment for a number of years. 

Mr. Mrritr. I want to say that I have handled a great many law 
eases in the Indian Service during my official connection with that 
bureau, and it is my best judgment that there is no question about the 
moral and legal obligation of the Indian to reimburse the Governmen 
and there is no question about the authority of the representatives o 
the Government to take such measures as may be necessary to 

Mr. Robs. Pardon me. But what course would you pursue in the 
event a particular Indian defaulted in his payment and it just simply 
came to the point of having to collect by law? 

Mr. Hastinecs. Let me say the Government has three remedies. It 
has every advantage over the Indian. First, it retains the title to the 
property purcha by the Government; it holds the title to that pro 
erty for the payment of the debt. Now, if that property dies or 
dissipated, or if for any reason he does not pay it, then if the Govern- 
ment has any money in its possession, or if any money eyer comes into 
the Government's possession, it just arbitrarily takes it out and pays 
this obligation and the Indian can not help himself. , 

Mr. Ritopes. Then that is the potat which I question. 

Mr. Hastings. Just a moment. The Indian ought not to be per- 
mitted to help himself, because he has contracted to pay that and he 
ought to be taught to be honest, just as a white man. He has signed 
a contract with the Government that he will pay it and he is presumed 
to know the contents of that contract. The local man is presumed to 
haye gone over it in detail; it is witnessed; and he has acknowledged 
it perhaps before a notary, and he knows it. 

ow, the third remedy the Government has, aside from — taking 
money out of anything placed there to his credit from land sales, 
rentals, or anything else, is finally his allotment. Perhaps he wants 
his allotment set apart to him, or perhaps wants to sell i The Gov- 
ernment will absolutely refuse to approve the contract of sale of that 
land until he pays the balance, and they will always hold that over the 
Indian. And the result is the Government never has to bring the suit; 
it is always the defendant. 

Mr. Carrer. Some of the Indians have a trust period on their allot- 
ments. Now, that third remedy you gave would be all right until that 
trust porion expires. Then the Indian would come into ownership 
and title to his 8 

Mr. Hastings. Yes; but I will venture this assertain, that th 
would hold that patent there forever and use the strong-arm methods 
of the Government against the Indian and compel the Indian to pay the 
balance. They would just be about delivering the patent, and they 
could be 6 months or 6 years or 16 years. f course, I am exaggerat- 
ing in using that longer 8 of time, but the Government always 
uses that method against an Indian, and I have no objection to_them 
using it against the Indian to force the payment of a just debt. If the 
Indian understands he owes the obligation, I think he ought to be made 
to pay it the same as anybody else. 

Mr. Ruopes. I concede, of course, the force of the argument made by 
Mr. Hastings, but I do not yet concede that your answer satisfies the 
legal question that I have raised, and insist that it is not answered, 

Has there been a case decided in which the Government of the United 
States found it necessary to enforce the collection of a demand against 
an Indian arising out of such a civil contract as is involved in one of 
these transactions? 

Mr. MERITT. The law books are full of cases decided by the highest 
Federal courts to the effect that the Secretary of the Interior practically 
has absolute jurisdiction over the trust property of Indians. 

Mr. RHODES. Yes; but is not that an entirely different matter from 
the tight of the Government to enforce a civil contract made with one 
of its Indian wards? 

Mr. Menirr. And we also have specific authority from Congress to 
enact such regulations and take such action as may be necessary to 
collect this money, and in that connection I wish to read to you the 
language contained in the Indian appropriation act making these reim- 
bursable appropriations. : 

Mr. Ruopes. I would be very glad to hear it. 

The CHAIRMAN., I have no objection. 

Mr. Menirr. The provision in the act of May 25, 1918, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1919 (40 Stat. L., p. 567), reads as follows: 

“ For the purpose of mene de ema indus and self-support among the 
Indians and to aid them in the culture of fruits, s, and other 
crops, $150,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be immedi- 
ately avaliable, which sum may be used for the purchase of seed, ani- 
mals, machinery, tools, implements, and other equipment necessary, in 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, to enable Indians to 
become self-supporting: Provided, That said sum shall be expended 
under conditions to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior for its 
repayment to the United States on or before June 30, 1925: Provided 
further, That not to exceed $50,000 of the amount herein appropriated 
shall be expended on any one reservation or for the benefit of any one 
tribe of Indians.” 

Mr. Ruopes. But might that not be well construed in the light of 
civil contracts arising out of the relation of rdian and ward and 
all those fiduciary capacities which are involved in these contracts 
between the Government of the United States and its Indian wards? 
Simply because there is a provision conferring authority upon a 
department of the Government to exercise 1 supervision cer- 
tainly would not justify a department to invade a domain beyond that 
8 in the spirit of the law. 

Mr. MERITT. The very spirit of this law is to enable the Secretary 
of the Interior to take such action as he may deem proper to recover 
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the amount of money loaned to these Indians under these reimbursable | 
bal id a 
r. RHODES. Very well. 

Mr. Merirr. Now, in addition to that, Mr. Rhodes, I would like to 
call your attention to a deeision of the Supreme Court which may sur- 
prise you. The Supreme Court of the United States has held in Indian 
matters that, notwithstanding the fact that the Government of the 
United States has entered into a treaty obligation with the Indians, that 
that Etre obligation can be subsequently changed by the Congress of 
the United States without conferring with the Indians. I refer you to 
what is Known as the Lone Wolf case, reported in 187 United States, 
page 553, and the decisions of the Federal courts, from the highest 
eourt Sonn Ree aaay 3 5 — ed Rod as the ist 
property o e Indians is concerned, the Secretary o e Interior has 
absolute jurisdiction over that property. 5 


Mr. SINCLAIR. Would it not sible, Mr. Meritt, to submit fı 
the record citations of a namber of cases? 2 
Mr. Mrrirr. I can do 


t. 
Mr. CARTER. And the Cherokee baby case goes more fully into t 
merits of it than that? : g e 
Mr. Menirr. Yes, sir. 
Mr. CARTER. But both those cases deal with tribal property and not 
with property of the individual, do they not, Mr. Meritt? 
eg 1 Fi eae 85 
r. RHODES. An o not these cases turn upon the right of the 
Government to terminate treaty obligations 8 thoes obliga- 
tions into other treaties, rather than deciding any question of naked 
right that might arise between the Government and its wards? 
r. HASTINGS. The Lone Wolf case dealt with tribal property and 
not individual property. 
Mr. Menitr. That is true. 


Mr. HastinGs. And provided that the Government might divide it up 
if it saw fit among the members of the tribe. 

Mr. CARTER. And we might call Mr, Meritt’s attention to a decision 
that has been made since that with reference to the rights of the indi- 


vidual Indian, and that was the Choate v. Trap case. 


Mr. Mxnirr. Yes; I am familiar with that case. 

Mr. CARTER. In which it was held that after an agreement had been 
made with an Indian tribe exempting an Indian’s land from taxation 
for a specifie period of time even before the land was allotted, that 
Congress might not thereafter remove that exemption and bring the 
property on the tax rolls. 

r. RHODES. That is just sa 10 point and it certainly remains 

ed States to say what construction 

should be placed upon the language of the act just read by Mr. Meritt 

in so far as it relates to the question I have raised, and frankly I do 
not see the applicability of these decisions cited. 

Mr. Meritt. I will endeavor to find some decisions and put them in 
the record at this point. 

I would remind gentlemen who have been zealous in pushing 
these enterprises in the interest of the great reclamation 
projects that the Indians of this country are the wards of the 
Government, and I for one fail to see how the Government of 
the United States as the guardian of the Indians can make 
and enforce a contract against an Indian which will require 
him to pay back into the Treasury moneys which have not 
been expended in his interest. I would remind Members of 
this House that the record is full of evidence, coming both 
from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and from his able 
assistants, that in many cases, especially in advancing funds 
for industrial purposes, the Indians eyen dispute the fact that 
it was their understanding that the moneys were to be paid 
back. I think it is time for the Congress of the United States 
to call a halt in this lavish expenditure of money, because I 
think the Government has gone far enough in these appropria- 
tions for industrial purposes. From the time of the passage 
of the first reimbursable appropriation act this Government has 
spent a total of $23,000,000. And I should say that 75 per cent 
of that sum has gone into big reclamation projects. I assert 
that less than 15 per cent of that money has been returned into 
the Public Treasury for the benefit of the Indian. While the 
Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs was before the com- 
mittee I asked the question whether certain Indian tribes had 
any money to their credit. He replied affirmatively, and I then 
asked what effort was being made to collect money—and I am 
speaking now of the individual adyancement—and he said none, 
but promised to take immediate steps to collect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri has expired. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Raopes was granted leave to 
reyise and extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. HASTINGS]. 

. Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, as everyone knows the Indian question is older than 
the Government itself. The Indians were here, of course, when 
Columbus discovered America. Our Colonies had to deal with 
the question even before the adoption of the Constitution. Our 
Government, since we formed a Government, has been dealing 
with the Indians first in one way and then in another. Our 
policy toward the Indian has not always been a consistent one. 
Our policy, I think, has been subject to criticism more or less. 
Yet I think upan the whole that it has been the policy of every 
Indian Bureau since its creation in about 1832 to advance, to 
civilize, and be helpful to the Indians. When the Indian Bureau 
was first created it was created as a branch of the War De 
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partment. Later, in the latter eighteen forties, it was trans- 
ferred to the Interior Department. 

Naturally, I have always taken a very.great interest in the 
Indian question. I am an Indian myself and am enrolled as 
one. I started in to go to the public schools. when I was 4 
years of age. The white Indian and the full-blood Indian and 
the white children went together to the common school. Later 
on I attended the Indian boarding school at Tahlequah, the old 
eapital of the Cherokee Tribe of Indians. Whatever of educa- 
tion or opportunities I have had have been through the Indian 
school. 

Later I represented the Indian tribes in one capacity and 
another up until the time I was elected to Congress a few 
years age. In addition to the personal interest which I have 
in this matter, we have more than one-third of the Indians of 
the United States.in the State of Oklahoma, so that Members 
of Congress ought not to criticize the Members from Oklahoma 
when they take a very deep interest in a matter that is local 
to them and about which they pride themselves. that they know 
something. In the Five Civilized Tribes we have alone 101,521 
Indians, and in the discussion of this question I want to speak 
about one of the matters that was brought up by the chairman 
of the Committee on Indian Affairs. I would not be frank with 
myself, and I would not be fair to the House, and I would do 
myself an injustice if I did not take eceasion here to pay my 
respects to the chairman ef the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
He has the confidence and respect, as he is entitled to have it, 
of every member of that committee. We think a great deal of 
his judgment and depend upon it largely. He has been a 


member of the Indian Committee for a number of years. He. 


is now its honored and distinguished chairman. I want to say 
now that while he was.a member of the committee he was fair, 
and as chairman he has been able and has been fair. 

During the past two or three months, beginning, as I recall, in 
September, a subcommittee of the Committee on Indian Affairs 
had taken up the investigation of the Indian Bureau, as author- 
ized by a provision in the last Indian appropriation bill. It has 
been our hope and our purpose to find the time to go out over 
the Western States and visit all of the Indian reservations in the 
hepe that we would be helpful to Congress, that we would be 
helpful to the Indians, and to the Indian Bureau. The inyesti- 
gation has not been a partisan investigation. It has not been a 
fault-finding investigation, but it has been a constructive inves- 
tigation. We haye tried to be helpful, not only to ourselves but 
to the Indian Bureau, and we flatter ourselves that in a measure 
we haye succeeded in the limited time that we have had. I be- 
Neve that if we have the time, so that we may go out and per- 
sonally visit a great many of these western Indian reservations, 
it will be very fruitful of results, and I know that it is the hope 
ef the chairman, as it is the hope of other members of the com- 
mittee, that we will find that time and we believe that it will be 
time and money well spent te go out and make the investigation 
and get the information first hand. 

As I started to say a moment ago, we spent some two or three 
months, almost daily, in investigating the Indian Bureau. There 
were called before the committee the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the Assistant Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, and the heads of the various divisions of the 
Indian Bureau. They were examined and cross-examined at very 
great length with reference to the work that was particularly 
under their charge. Perhaps it would not be to any good advan- 
tage or to the advantage of the House to go back and criticize 
at any length the policy of the Government with reference te the 
Indians, That is water that has gone over the wheel; it is 
plowed ground; it is a matter that is behind us. What we want 
to do is to try te do the best we ean for the Indian in the present 
day, and we ought to discuss those things that we think are for 
the best interests of the Indian tribes. 

Before I come te that, however, I want to discuss briefly a 
statement that was made by the ehairman of the committee in 
his discussion of the subject this morning, to the effeet that the 
expenses of the Indian Bureau had largely increased in the last 
seven or eight years. I am sure that the chairman did not intend 
to make an unfair statement, but that statement left by itself, I 
think, would lead to an erroneous conclusion, 

In the first place the appropriations carried for gratuities in 
this bill are $7,370,835.20, You will find that the appro- 
priations for gratuities have not very greatly increased in the 
Just six or eight years. The large increases that are referred 
to by the chairman were largely increases in the reimburse- 
ment items and in the amounts expended out of the Indian 
tribal funds themselves, so that there are not very large in- 
creases in the appropriations. out ef Government funds and 
not out of gratuities. New, another answer might be made to 
the statement of the chairman—and it is one that I am sure 


that the Congress does not appreciate and one I am afraid that 
the chairman himself does not appreeiate—and that is this: 
Only a few years ago you dealt with the tribes- in their colec- 
tive capacity. Wor instance, there are 41,824 Cherokees, 20,709 
Choctaws, 18,774 Creeks, 3,727 Seminoles, 6,304 Chickasaws. 
Only a few years ago you had an Indian agent down there 
in the Five Civilized Tribes. He had one elerk and a few 
Indian police to keep the peace. There was not much demand 
for large expenditures then, was there? No. You dealt with 
the tribe in its collective or tribal capacity. Within the last 
15 or 20 years you sought to change their relations to the 
Government of the United States, and you have done it. You 
sent commissions down there who have made agreements with 
them, and, either by agreements or acts of Congress, which is 
the same thing in legal effect, you have induced the Indians to 
give up their tribal government, Their lands had to be sur- 
veyed, rolls had to be made, their lands had to be individual- 
ized. So that, instend of dealing with the five tribes, you are 
now dealing with 101,524 individuals. That requires a very 
large expenditure of money. Instead of haying one agent at 
$1,500 a year, and a clerk, and a few Indian policemen at 
$12 or $15 a month, you have officers: and employees down 
there ranging from 265 employees now, where there have been 
as many as 500 employees a few years ago, in the Indian 
Service in Oklahoma. Now, what I say of the Five Civilized 
Tribes enn im a measure be said also of the other Indians 
throughout the Western States. In other words, it takes a 
great deal more money when you are pursuing the present 
policy of the Indian Bureau to make Indians citizens of the 
United States, to allot their lands, to distribute their funds, 
and to look after them as individuals than it does to supervise 
them in their tribal capacity; and I am sure when I make the 
statement everybody will agree with it. Well, that is what the 
Indian Bureau is trying to de, and has been trying to do in 
the last 10, 15, or 20 years; and a great many of those tribes 
are now in course of having their affairs finally settled up; 


and a great many of the western tribes, of which there are 


150 or more, are having their lands allotted either in whole 
or in part; and it becomes necessary for the Indian Bureau to 
give more attention to the individual Indians as those Indians 
are allotted and declared competent, some of them through 
competency commissions, some of them through recommenda- 
tion of their local superintendent, but final approval by the 
Secretary of the Interior. Thereafter they are turned loose 
from any Government supervision, 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. SNYDER. Of course, the gentleman did not mean to have 
the committee think that the chairman did not understand the 
situation as he is stating it now—that there was more expense 
to operate the bureau as operated now. After the Indian has 
been declared competent he becomes an individual charge, but 
there has been no tribe, so far as I know, that has been elimi- 
nated entirely, and there have been many separate Indians de- 
elared competent. What the gentleman knows perhaps better 
than I do is that it does not take him away from the bureau. 


It is impossible, so far as I haye been able to discover, to 


separate any Indian from the charge and care of the bureau, 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Why? 
Mr. SNYDER. That is what we are trying to find out. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Why should an Indian for 


20 years have a string tied to the patent to his land? 

Mr. SNYDER. The reason, if the gentleman will pardon 
me, as I understand it, is that when an Indian is declared com- 
petent it does not take him away from any tribal relation. The 
property that he may own in community with the tribe is still 
administered for him by the bureau as an individual. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Let me answer that by an illustration of 
the Cherokee Tribe, the one to which I belong, to show how 
that will werk and how it is geing to work with referenee to 
the other tribes. That is the only tribe in the world whose 
tribal affairs are absolutely wound up. It Is the largest tribe 
of Indians. in the United States. There are 41,824 members. 
Now, the lands of the members of this tribe have all been 
allotted and the fractional lands sold, and the moneys have 
all been distributed. They have not any tribal lands, they have 
not u dollar of tribal property, their affairs have been wound 
up. Now, on all the 41,824 the restrictions have been removed 
either by legislation or by action of the department or by 
death—except, I will say, upon all but about 8,000, so 
that of the 41,824, I will say that approximately 33,000 af 
those are free from the Government, and that the Gevernment 


has nothing whatever to do with them either as a tribe or as 


fndividuals. They control their own lands, they have charge 
of their own money, they transact their own affairs, they vote, 
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they hold office, and they manage their own individual affairs, 
and the Government has nothing to do with them. Generally 
speaking, the same is true of the Creeks and Seminoles, the 
Choctaws, the Chickasaws, and other tribes throughout the 
country 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will. . 

Mr. FESS. * When the gentleman says they will be turned 
loose, does that mean break up their tribal relations and be- 
come American citizens? 

Mr. HASTINGS. The tribal relations of the Cherokee Tribe 
are now broken up. They are citizens of the United States. 
All of the Five Tribes are citizens of the United States, and 
have been since March 3, 1901. 

: Mr. FESS. What does the gentleman mean by “ turning them 
oose 7 

Mr. HASTINGS. There is this difference between the re- 
stricted and unrestricted Indians: If an Indian is of half Indian 
blood, under the legislation of Congress the Government has 
some supervision over his tribal property unless he is freed by 
the action of the Department of the Interior. If he has less 
than half of Indian blood the Government has no supervision 
over him or his property. The term “ restricted Indian“ means 
one over whom the Government exercises some supervision. 

Mr. FESS. Purely for information, under the system of 
schools do we have a promise that the time will come when the 
Indian will be entirely free as an individual citizen, with no 
particular surveillance of the Government over him, just as in 
your case? 

Mr. HASTINGS. -As I have already stated, we have 101,524 
members of the Five Civilized Tribes. Under existing legisla- 
tion, on April 26, 1931, just 11 years from now, all the members 
of those tribes will be turned loose, free of all supervision by the 
Government of the United States, and in the meantime about 
four-fifths are already turned loose. 

Mr. FESS. Is it promised that that will be done for all of 
the Indians of the United States? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Our hope is that as the years go, with the 
more advanced Indians first and the others later, as they become 
competent, all will be turned loose. As to some of the less ad- 
vanced Indians, from our investigation I think it will take years 
before they are freed of our supervision. It may be 25 or 30 
years. Let me plead with the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] 
and the other Members of the House that we do not want to be 
impatient with the less advanced Indians in the far West. The 
Indian question is a national question and one that we ought not 
to leave to the States. One can not satisfactorily discuss it in 
the time allotted. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Fah pes. I am much obliged to the Members. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to my col- 
league [Mr. ELSTON]. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, I became a member of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs at the commencement of the pres- 
ent session, and I came on at a particularly propitious time to 
obtain a good perspective of the activities of the Indian Bureau. 
In last year’s Indian appropriation bill an investigation of the 
Indian Bureau was authorized, and I had the good fortune to 
be made chairman of the subcommittee to examine into the 
activities of the bureau at Washington. I think that the good 
judgment of the chairman of the Indian Affairs Committee, in 
laying out the scope of the investigation, has had a great deal 
to do with the success which we have had. He made the in- 
vestigation one of generalities first and particularities next. 
He declared as his purpose that we should first get a general 
view of all of the activities of the Indian Bureau as a whole; 
that we should have it as our object to get a disclosure of their 
policy, a disclosure of the direction in which they were pro- 
ceeding, a disclosure of the different bureau activities, includ- 
ing reference to their scope and growth, and how far each of 
those activities had accomplished the purpose for which it was 
established. That carried us at the very beginning into a view 
of practically a state within a state, a view of a community of 
350,000 individuals under the Government of the United States 
as guardian, and with property interests of an aggregate value 

of over $1,000,000,000. It disclosed to us the policy of the de- 
partment bringing these 350,000 Indians to a position of com- 
petency and of education, with the expressed object of releas- 
ing them into the body politic to become self-sustaining citizens 
of the United States. It was disclosed that the Indian Bureau 


was not a bureau which should have perennial guardianship 
over the Indians, but that there was contemplated a definite time 
when the Indians should be released ‘entirely and the adminis- 
tration of their affairs closed. 

The investigation, I believe, was the most impartial, the most 
thorough, the most inclusive of any that has ever been had, and 
there were some matters brought out by the subcommittee of 
which I was chairman which have been incorporated in the 
present bill and to which I desire to direct attention at the 
present time, 

We found, for instance, with regard to the administration 
of the inheritance division of the bureau, that a level fee of 
$15 was charged by the bureau for the probate of an Indian 
estate. The $15 fee was charged without respect to the value 
of the estate. The estate might be of the value of $1,000 or it 
might be of the value of $500,000, and still the charge for the 
administration was the nominal fee of $15. The cost to the 
Government of the administration of this inheritance bureau 
was about $100,000 a year. The return to the Government by 
reason of the fees collected approximated about $30,000, so that 
there was a deficit each year of about $70,000. The committee 
in this bill has amended the act providing for a fee for the 
administration of estates to provide a graduated scale, begin- 
ning with $15 and ending with $50, calculated in such a way 
as to bring back to the Government the full amount of its 
annual expenditure of $100,000. As to this item alone the 
Indian Affairs Committee has saved the Government $70,000 a 
year. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. 

Mr. ELSTON. I will. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. It it not a fact that the administra- 
tion of the estates by the department is against the protest of 
the Indians and according to a law which was enacted on the 
initiative of the department, and that at the present time In- 
dian estates are held up from six months to two years while 
they wait for the officers of the department to find their heirs, 
and that there is now no appeal provided at all, and that the 
final determination of heirs is left purely with clerks in the 
department? 

Mr. ELSTON. I am not advised as to the history of the 
legislation, but I know this, that whether it is good policy or 
bad policy, the fees charged by the United States Government 
for the administration of Indian estates are practically nomi- 
nal, and that if the probate of Indian estates were thrown into 
local jurisdictions the probate of a $1,000 estate alone, taking 
my own State as an illustration, would cost at least $100, 
which is $50 over the maximum provided in this bill. 

The saving to the Indian is such that he can very well abide 
the little delay in the ascertainment of heirs. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. ELSTON. Yes; but please be short in your question. I 
have not much time at my disposal. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Is it not better to have an estate 
determined by the court, which gives the usual protection by 
right of review, and pay the fee than have it done by a body 
against whom you are protesting? 

Mr. ELSTON. I have never heard any objection made against 
the administration of Indian estates to the effect that the work 
was done unjustly or that any great prejudice was done to the 
Indian heirs or that a full opportunity was not given to prove 
the facts or that the judgment of the commissioner or examiner 
was not just and impartial. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Is it not a fact that a number of 
Indian tribes have refused to be included within that law, and 
through the action of their representatives are excluded? 

Mr. ELSTON. I would say that until the Indians have be- 
come absolutely competent and able to take care of their own 
affairs it would be a great prejudice to their interests to throw 
the administration of their estates into the local probate courts. 

Your committee found further that the financial and property 
affairs of the Indians have changed during the last 25 years, 
and that a great many Indian tribes and a great many indi- 
vidul Indians are now rich where before they were poor, and 
that a great deal of work is now being done by the Indian Bu- 
reau for the Indians for which they are well able financially 
to pay. For instance, with regard to the administration of 
Indian forests, comprising about 5,000,000 acres, valued at 
$75,000,000, a tremendously rich estate, bringing in something 
like half a million dollars annual reyenue, we found that the 
Government has been out nearly $200,000 a year for their ad- 
ministration, where no repayment was made to the Government 
for the work done. 

Your committee believes that it would be proper to have a 
well-devised scheme by which payments could be made for serv- 
ices performed by the Government in connection with rich for- 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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est properties. We have propostd a clause here by which a 
reasonable fee may be charged without imposing a burden or 
hardship on the Indian or on his property. 

We have a declaration of the Indian Bureau to the effect that 
its policy is to bring the Indian up to competency and responsi- 
bility ; that he is not an object of charity; that he should not be 
taught to be a suppliant for gratuity; that he should be finally 
trained to the point where he should gradually assume the bur- 
dens that other citizens are bearing; and the only way we can 
bring him to a position where he will bear that responsibility 
is to have him pay for that which the Goversment does for him 
touching his property interests whenever he is financially able 
to do so. 

We found that there is need to readjust the relations be- 
tween the Goyernment and the Indians respecting treaty obli- 
gations. 

A great deal was brought out by this investigation which 
would be well worth further study, and it has been suggested 
by the subcommittee that a clause be put into the bill at a Jater 
time providing for an investigation and checking up of the 
Governinent's treaty relations with the Indians. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman fronr California 


has expired. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more to 


Mr. SNYDER. 
the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California is recog- 
nized for five minutes more. 

Mr. ELSTON. It has already been shown that the commit- 
tee, when it went into reimbursable items, went into a field that 
has disclosed a tremendous opportunity for constructive action 
on the part of Congress. Roughly speaking, the Government has 
two obligations to the Indian. One obligation is by reason of a 
contract or treaty. Another obligation is the moral obligation 
of caring for his education and health until he is able to care for 
himself. With regard to moral obligations we are doing now in 
some respects what we did 20 years ago, whereas as to many of 
our activities the moral obligation has lapsed by reason of the 
Indian’s progress in education and material welfare. In the 
present bill your committee has been careful to avoid placing 
any burden except where the persons and the properties in- 
volved are Well able to sustain them. 

Many years ago Congress inaugurated a system of so-called 
reimbursable appropriations in the annual Indian bill. The 
theory was that such appropriations should be repaid from 
Indian individual or tribal funds, or from the sale or dispo- 
sition of the property on which the expenditure was made. In 
some cases little attention has been paid to the return to the 
Government ef such outlays, and some ef it will never be re- 
covered, The present bill carries provisions to prevent the 
repetition of such mistakes, and provides further for a definite 
scheme of repayment where the moneys are still reeoverable. 

Millions of money have been spent en reclamation projeets 
on Indian reservations in the West, far beyond the needs of the 
Indians. Where 5,000 acres of irrigable land might be ample 
for the Indians, perhaps 50,000 aeres had been placed under 
irrigation, the surplus being for the benefit of white settlers. 

It might be all right, if you are employing the Indian Bureau 
merely for the purpose of an annex to the Reclamation Service, 
but it is beyond the express purpose of the Indian Bureau to 
reclaim lands for others than the Indian wards of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman will be fair enough to say 
that n great many of the western irrigation projects were Ap- 
propriated for over the protest of the Indian Bureau, and that 
Congress is responsible for a lot of that. 

Mr. ELSTON. I am not referring to any particular Indian 
Bureau administration or to any particular persons as being 
solely responsible. We found those conditions, and we found 
a great field for reform. A great deal of credit is due to the 
present chairman of the Indian Affairs Committee ‘n directing 
our investigation in this field. He has taken it up in a help- 
ful. constructive spirit, and without any partisan object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. SNYDER. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 
A ay MANN of Illinois. Wil the gentleman yield for a ques- 

on 

Mr. ELSTON. I will, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I am very much interested in what 
the gentleman and a previous speaker have said about the reim- 
bursable feature. Where the money could have been reimbursed 
and has not been reimbursed, and where money has been appro- 
priated which I judge the gentleman thinks ought not to have 
been appropriated, whose fault has it been? Was it the fault 
of the Indian Service? 

Mr. ELSTON. It would be an assumption for me te suggest 
an answer to a gentleman of such Jong and distinguished service 


in the House. I know very little of the past history or the 
initiation of these matters, but I should say the responsibility 
was a mixed one. I can not point to any one individual or 
body, but I will give the gentleman an opportunity to suggest 
an answer, because I believe he knows more about it than I do. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, I would not undertake to instruct the 
gentleman at all about a matter concerning the Indian Service, 
because he probably knows more about it than I do. I have 
taken quite an active part at times in the consideration of the 
Indian bill and the reimbursable items, aud on a number of oc- 
casions have insisted that if certain money was to be expended 
for the benefit of the Indians it should be reimbursed to the 
Government. I have always been told by the Indian Committee 
in charge of the bill, and told by the department representing 
the Indians, that these things were essential for the benefit of 
the Indians; that it would be a great help for them if the Gov- 
ernment would advance money to make certain improvements; 
and that it could easily be reimbursed to the Government. I 
will say to the gentleman frankly that I was completely startled 
when I read the Indian bill and found it was proposed to repeal 
the laws providing for these reimbursements. I have been 
taken in by gentlemen on the floor of the House and elsewhere 
in these statements in the past. I thought they were telling the 
truth, and I believe they thought they were telling the truth. 
I am not sure that they were not telling the truth, but I would 
like to know on what theory we proceed to make an appropria- 
tion to-day, under the statement that it is a loan, and then to- 
morrow cancel it because it is our fault. 

Mr. ELSTON. If I may be permitted, with the indulgence of 
the chairman of the committee, there are two classes of reim- 
bursable items referred to in this repealing clause. One is a 
class of items covered by a retroactive act which attempted to 
2 reimbursable certain gratuity appropriations theretefore 
made. 

As to those appropriations, it is a false book item to describe 
them as reimbursable, because having been made as gratuities 
they are beyond recall by retroactive legislation attempting to 
put them into the class of reimbursables. The other reimburs- 
able items covered in the repeal clause comprise certain charges 
made respecting the property of individuals where the reim- 
bursement has never been attempted by the Indian Bureau. It 
may have started back 10 or 15 years ago. It is a matter that 
has gene beyond recall, and the items are being carried on the 
books as assets when they are not collectible as such; and I 
think it is to the credit of the committee that it is willing to 
look the situation squarely in the face and wipe these uncol- 
lectible items off the slate. 

Mr. MANN of Ilinois. I think we ought to be extremely care- 
ful, then, about making future appropriations. 

Mr. ELSTON. In closing I wish to refer to a subject which 
has engaged our attention and on which we may make recom- 
mendations later. The final disposition of the Indian forests 
is a large question for the future. These forests, now admin- 
istered by the Government as guardian, have an approximate 
value of $75,000,000 and comprise about 5,000,000 acres. We 
found in our investigation that very little attention had been 
paid to the final disposition of these forests. Individual allot- 
ments are being made of some of these lands in such man- 
ner as to destroy their unity and usefulness for watershed 
and conservation purposes. We believe there should be closer 
coordination between the Forest Service of the Agricultural 
Department and the f division of the Indian Bureau. In 
some degree there is overlapping in these two departments. 
Your committee has brought these two departments together, 
and hopes later to arrive at a plan for the final disposition of 
these forests Which will fully protect the interests of the Indians 
and at the same time take account of the availability of these 
forests for conservation and water-shed purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That being the case, the man 
who is worth millions of dollars in timber is not likely to get 
any part of it. 

Mr. ELSTON. This is a ‘tentative suggestion. I believe that 
the committee is going to try to work out something construc- 
tive. It has in mind the Indian who has any interest in the 
property, tribal or otherwise, hut we hope to be able also to 
Preserve intact such forest lands as are highly necessary for 
conservation. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the House is now considering 
the first regular supply bill in the new Sixty-sixth Congress 
under Republican régime. Four hours debate has been arranged ` 
for on this bill. I call my colleagues’ attention to the fact that 
there are exactly 18 members of the majority party now on the 
floor engaged in the consideration of this measure. It is more 
than are usually here under such circumstances. It is not as 
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many as ought to be here, and you are going to find it hard, my 
colleagues, to explain this situation to the people of the country 
when you go on the hustings in the next few months. The 
people of the country have a right to demand that more Members 
of Congress, at least of the dominant party, shail remain here 
on the floor of the House during the discussion and consideration 
of these big supply measures. I want to say that it is up to you 
to convince the people whether or not they want to keep in power 
a party that will pass laws with 18 Members on the floor. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. You are here and what more do you 
want? 

Mr. BLANTON. 
heip. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
- Heman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, for some time I have been con- 
sidering the propriety of making a short statement to the House 
with respect to the desirability of conserving time as well as 
money. In the consideration of the bills pending for several 
years there have been a constantly increasing number of hours 
consumed in the discussion under the five-minute rule, and if we 
hope to complete the work of the present session of Congress 
within a reasonable time we must adhere more strictly to the 
rules of the House in respect to debate in the consideration of 
bills under the five-minute rule. 

For purposes of comparison I have caused an examination to 
be made of the length of time consumed under the five-minute 
rule in the passage of appropriation bills in different Congresses, 
going back as far as the Fifty-seventh and running through the 
“long” sessions of the Fifty-seventh, Fifty-eighth, Sixtieth, 
Sixty-second, Sixty-third, and Sixty-fourth, selecting those at 
haphazard, only to have them typical, and selecting with the 
same in view the legislative, Agricultural, and Indian ap- 
propriation bills. 

An examination of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp during this 
period discloses the fact that an increasingly longer time is 
being consumed in the consideration of appropriation bills 
under the five-minute rule and a decreasingly shorter time under 
general debate. One is drawn also to the conclusion that a 
dozen years or more back the membership apparently reposed 
more confidence in the ability of the appropriating committees 
in reperting appropriation bills than they have in recent years. 
Except where a question of policy is involved, one would 
naturally expect that the various paragraphs in appropriation 
bills would be regarded as items to be approved in a more or 
less perfunctory way, inasmuch as the appropriating committees 
had spent weeks of time and study in the taking of hundreds 
of pages of testimony in respect to them, and had arrived at a 
much more reliable opinion in respect to them than could possi- 
bly be arrived at by Members in debate on the floor. Notwith- 
standing that fact, however, an examination of the RECORD 
shows that whereas formerly contests on the floor respecting 
items under the five-minute rule were participated in mostly 
by members of the committee reporting the bill, gradually 
there has grown up a practice of liberalizing the field of 
debate under the five-minute rule, under the pro forma amend- 
ment, and this has been indulged to such an extent that it 
has very appreciably prolonged the sessions of Congress. Fur- 
thermore, an examination of the Rrconp discloses the disap- 
pointing fact that if we are to measure the value of debate 
under the five-minute rule by changes in the text of the bill, 
one is compelled to conclude that at least 90 per cent of the 
debate has been absolutely futile. Appropriation bills should 
be scrutinized closely, and Members are chosen on the appro- 
priating committees with that thought in mind. No appropria- 
tion bill is reported to the House that has not had the closest 
attention given to its items for weeks. 

In the calculations that follow, the legislative working day 
that has been reckoned is five hours, and while the calculations 
are by days, it should not be assumed that the bills were under 
consecutive daily consideration, Many appropriation bills are 
before the House for weeks before passage. 

Taking up now the legislative appropriation bill, we find that 
the dsys consumed in consideration of the bill under the five- 
minute rule, in the long sessions of the various Congresses, are as 
follows: Fifty-seventr, 2 days; Fifty-eighth, 2 days; Sixtieth, 
2} days; Sixty-second, 51 days; Sixty-third, 93 days; Sixty- 
fourth, 63 days. 

Agricultural bill: Fifty-seventh, 1 day; Fifty-eighth, 1 day; 
Sixtieth, 54 days; Sixty-second, 8 days; Sixty-third, 63 days; 
Sixty-fourth, 12 days. 

Indian appropriation bill: Fifty-seventh, 13 days; Fifty- 
eighth, 13 days; Sixtieth, 2 days; Sixty-second, 3 days; Sixty- 
third, 34 days; Sixty-fourth, 4 days. 


Iam a pretty good majority if I have some 


The long sessions of those Congresses have been chosen for 
obvious reasons as being the session from which a comparison 
of value could be drawn. 

The Sixty-fourth Congress brings us up to the close of the 
short session, 1917, after which was ushered in the war Congress, 
and no account was taken of it, as it would net approximate a 
normal condition. 

During the Fifty-eighth, Fifty-ninth, Sixtieth, and Sixty-first 
Congresses, when the Republicans were in control, with Mr. 
JosepH G. Cannon, Speaker, the Congress was in session a total 
of 1,164 days, an average for each Congress of 291 days. The 
four so-called “long” sessions during this period occupied 736 
days, or an average of 184 days for each long session. 

During the Sixty-second, Sixty-third, Sixty-fourth, and Sixty- 
fifth Congresses, when the Democrats were in control of the 
House, with Mr. CHAMP Crank, Speaker, the Congress was in 
session a total of 2,156 days, an average for each Congress of 
536 days. The four so-called “ long” sessions during this period 
occupied 1,227 days, or an average of 307 days for each “ long” 
session. 

Thus it will be seen that Congress was in session 992 days, or 
almost three years longer during Mr. Crarx’s speakership than 
Mr. Cannon’s. 

Not once during the period when the Democrats were in con- 
trol did they succeed in passing all the appropriation bills by 
the beginning of the fiscal year for which the bills provided. 
This was due largely, in my judgment, to a misuse of the privi- 
lege of debate under the five-minute rule, 

Taking the three appropriation bills referred to here—the leg- 
islative, Agricultural, and Indian—and reckoning the difference 
between the time consumed under the five-minute rule in the 
Fifty-eighth and the Sixty-fourth as an average added amount, 
counting the 14 regular appropriation bills, we find it would 
require 84 additional working days, or more than three months’ 
added time to pass the appropriation bills alone. 

Surely one is warranted in the conclusion that a potent reason 
for the increasing length of the sessions of Congress is too much 
“liberalizing ” of debate under the pro forma amendment. 

I therefore venture to suggest to the Members of the House, 
those here and those absent, that if they hope to conclude the 
consideration of measures that must be passed by the present 
session of Congress, it will be necessary for them to discontinue 
unnecessary debate under the five-minute rule and proceed to 
the consideration of questions under some scientific systematic 
method. Most of the debate, as I say, is foreign to the question 
pending, and in 90 per cent of the cases not a single amendment 
has been adopted to any measure pending by any debate that 
has followed the consideration of the bill. 

So I say, gentlemen of the House, that it is possible to con- 
clude the work of Congress within a reasonable time, if every 
Member of the House will cooperate, and we will be able to 
leave here with all bills passed and nothing left undone and get 
home to our people before the Ist of June. [Applause.] 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FEss]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
think all will agree that the observations made by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mapprn].are very timely. There might 
be some Members who think that our business is to stay here 
indefinitely in order to find something to do, and therefore take 
all of the year in order that we might seem to be engaged, but 
I am inclined to agree with the gentleman who has just taken 
his seat, that the suggestions are not only pertinent but very 
important. I believe his idea in saving time through a wiser 
use of the pro forma amendment ought to be observed, and that 
we ought to insist upon adherence to the rule as nearly as it 
can be done. 

One of the things that is now disturbing the country, as I 
found out at home, and I have no doubt other Members have 
found out the same thing, is more or less unrest because there 
has not been more expedition on some matters over which this 
body has no control. I have asked for time to introduce the 
subject, in order to clear up what I think is a general miscon- 
ception on the delay in the ending of the war. Many seem to 
think that it is now within the power of the Senate to expedite 
the consideration of the treaty. I found at home the general 
eriticism was from a belief that the Senate was not expeditious. 
One man remarked to me that all the people were concerned 
about was that the Senate act quickly. I asked him whether 
he realized the parliamentary situation, whether it was ap- 
varent to him that the Senate had exhausted its parliamentary 
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powers in having voted first on the ratification of the treaty 
with reservations, and then upon a second vote under reconsid- 
eration having reached the same result, that form of ratifica- 
tion could not again come up in regular order in that body. I 
asked him whether he realized that after the vote on the rati- 
fication of the treaty with reservations had failed, it was then 
taken on ratification without reservations, and that upon its 
failing to get a two-thirds vote it was reconsidered, and that 
motion was placed on the table, which virtually ended the ac- 
tion of that body on the issue. Having exhausted the privilege 
of ratification with reservations, and having exhausted the 
privilege of ratification without reservations, the Senate is 
through, and it is now up to the President to take the next 
step, and that all of the talk that is going through the press to- 
day about compromise, of course, is upon the basis that if any 
agreement is reached among Senators it would have to meet 
the approval of the President, who would have to take the 
steps to resubmit it, for no sort of an agreement on the part of 
Senators would bring it back to consideration. 

as CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. GARNER. Has the gentleman any more time? I would 
like to ask him a question. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman one 
minute more time. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman use that so that I may ask 
him a question? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman contend that the Senate 
is not now in possession of the treaty? 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman from Ohio contends that the 
Senate has buried the treaty by refusing to ratify it, first, with 
reservations, and, second, without reservations. 

Mr. GARNER. But the treaty is still in the Senate. 

Mr. FESS. Oh, no; it is buried. 

Mr. GARNER. Then where is it? 

Mr. FESS. If it is in the Senate, it is dead. 

Mr. GARNER. If the Senate buried it, the responsibility is 
with the Senate. 

Mr. FESS. Oh, no. 

Mr. GARNER. Certainly. It can not be anywhere else. 

Mr. FESS. It is within the power of the President to resub- 
mit it at any time. 

Mr. GARNER. The original copy of the treaty is not in the 
hands of the President. It is in the hands of the Senate. If 
the Senate has buried it, the Senate can resurrect it. It has 
not been sent back to the White House. It is now in the Senate, 
and the Senate can resurrect it from being buried by a special 
rule or in some other way. 

Mr. FESS. The President can withdraw it before it is rati- 
fied or after it is ratified, or do as he pleases. That is within 
the power of the President. The Senate has gone as far as it 
can go. If the President does not withdraw it, or if he does 
not want to resubmit it, then it is dead, and it is dead because 
he refuses to disinter it. 

Mr. GARNER. I venture to suggest to the gentleman that 
it is not dead, that it will be resurrected in the Senate itself. 

Mr. FESS. Because the President will approve the ratifica- 
tion with reservations. 

Mr. GARNER. The President will have nothing to do with 
it until it is resurrected. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, the interruption of the gentleman 
from Texas emphasizes the confusion on the status of the treaty 
and also the source of that confusion which lead me to place 
before the House and the country the situation, which I now 
propose to do with some detail, 

During the war two dominant ideas controlled the American 
mind—first, win the war in the shortest possible time at the least 
loss of life and treasure; secondly, make it so complete as to 
insure against a repetition of the crime. 

The story of the accomplishment of the first task is quite 
well known to all the world. The second is not so complete. 
Our country being the last to enter, it was the first to propose 
its ending. It will always be a mooted question whether the 
armistice invited by our country before the allied armies had 
crossed the German border was not premature. Military opin- 
ion asserts that the German Army was within a brief time of 
total collapse under allied pressure if allowed to continue. 
However, that is past, and is no tonger of importance. Presi- 
dent Wilson, having initiated the movement to end the war, 
became active in securing what he believed would lessen the 
chances of future wars. This step was the league of nations 
proposition. 

As far back as May, 1916, under the influence of the League to 
Enforce Peace, at the head of which was Mr. Taft, the Presi- 


dent committed himself to the idea in a public address in 
Washington. It was the climax of a nation-wide propaganda 
to agree upon the idea of a league of nations as a plan for the 
future security against war. It was the latest chapter in a 
series of movements, unofficial and semiofficial, beginning with 
the world peace conferences, and including the Hague confer- 
ences, the Interparliamentary Unions, the Lake Mohonk confer- 
ences, the world court movement, and various other more or less 
voluntary efforts. The leaders in these movements were found 
in all political parties, 

In every conference up to this latest a sharp distinction was 
made between questions justiciable and those nonjusticiable; 
the latter were never included within the jurisdiction of any pro- 
posed league prior to 1919. For example, questions of purely 
domestic import, such as immigration, deportation, coastwise 
trade, the tariff question, American labor, American finance, and 
the Monroe doctrine have always been regarded so far as they 
affected our people as within the jurisdiction of our own Nation, 
and must be exempt from the jurisdiction of the league. In 
every conference, however, there were found some men who 
were ready to include these items of vital national independence 
as proper subjects for consideration in a league, and among 
them were some Americans, but a very small minority. As a 
Nation, for example, we have always advocated arbitration of 
national disputes, but we have never agreed to submit the 
Monroe doctrine to arbitration, which would be equivalent to 
abandonmeut, Many other questions, such as the before-men- 
tioned, fall within the same category. 

When the proposal to enter a league of nations was officially 
urged, quite naturally friends as well as foes of the movement 
were deeply concerned over the extent of the proposal. Was it 
to be an agreement backed by force, in which the league would 
become a super- government, to which the members would be sub- 
ordinate? Would it involve the sovereignty of the member, a 
surrender of its independence asa nation? Will the jurisdiction 
be general and unlimited? These questions answered will deter- 
mine the fate of the proposal. If the league is not to be a super- 
government, and sovereignty and independence are not to be sur- 
rendered, the objection will be limited to those who oppose any 
step toward this plan or any plan of a league of nations. On 
the other hand, if it does involve such surrender, the opposition 
will become militant and overwhelming so soon as realized. 

The league proposal is not new. President Wilson, as a his- 
torian, is familiar with the numerous proposals in modern his- 
tory, including the plan of William Penn in 1693, St. Pierre 
in 1717, the plans of Rousseau, Gondard, and Bentham, and espe- 
cially the ambitious plan of Kant in 1789 and again in 1795. 

All of these, both in theory and form, looked to a confederation 
of nations. They were the proposals of well-known idealists, 
some of whom were famous for their theories of philosophy, 
chief among the list being Bentham and Kant. The plan of 
permanent peace announced by Kant in 1795 is of interest now, 
when the proposal of a league is before the country. 

The preamble set out the purposes, as follows: 

1. No peace with a nation harboring a purpose to renew war. 

2. No conveyance of one nation to another by gift, sale, or 
inheritance. 

8. No public loan if concerned with war or peace in foreign 
affairs. 

4, No standing armies allowed. 

5. No intervention of one state in the government of another. 

6. Laws of humanity must be respected by belligerents. 

To carry out these principles Kant suggested his famous plan 
of federal union of all states by which world peace was to be 
enforced by moral and physical power. Federal force was to be 
minimized by a constant growth of a more pronounced mental 
attitude against war and the consequent advance of the arts 
of peace. 

From the idealists of that period to the present time is 
not a far cry. In fact, the historian familiar with the nu- 
merous plans proposed in the past would most naturally press 
his case, if it should happen to fall to his lot to head a great 
nation in an effort to unite the great nations against future 
wars. 

Hence the determination of the President to go to Europe to 
press his views, not only as the head of the Nation but as repre- 
senting the American people, “acting in his own name and by his 
own proper authority,” notwithstanding the decisive refusal of 
the people to support his plea for a Democratie Congress as an 
indorsement of his policy. In a special plea October 26, 1918, 
addressed to the American voter, he said that 

“The return of a Republican majority to either House of the Congress 


would, moreover, ce nly be interpreted on the other side of the water 
as a repudiation of my leadership.” 
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His 
ship: 

“If you have approved of my len 
your unembarrassed spokesmen in a 
earnestly beg that you will express 
effect by returning 2 Democratic ma, 
of Representatives.” 

The people’s answer to this plex was a change of the Senate 
from a Democratic majority of 16 to a Republican majority of 2, 
and a Democratic majority in the House of 12 to a Republican 
majority of 46. However the election may be interpreted in 
Europe and America, the President, nevertheless, entered upon 
the task of formulating the league of nations. His purpose was 
disclosed to some intimate friends before sailing. 

The proposal was to concede to British primacy on the sea, 
but would require her to belong to a league of which the com- 
bined naval power of the other members will exceed that of 
Britain. It was well understood that neither official 
ner France was enthusiastic over the proposal. Clemenceau 
frankly expressed his preference for alliances and an organized 
balance of power. It was stated that if the chief allies refused 
the appeals of the President to join the league they would be 
frankly informed that nothing was left for him to do save to 
stand on the armistice and return to the United States to recom- 
mend the building of a navy equal to that of any country. It 
will here, in this connection, be recalled that in due time the 
Secretary of the Navy recommended a building program of 56 
vessels. When asked why such program at this stage with the 
league proposal before the world, Chairman Papecerr informed 
the House that instructions had come from the President to put 
the pregram through. Objection developed on the floor against 
such expensive program with no further information than a 
cable from the President, which neither Secretary Daniels nor 
Chairman Papcerr would make public further than to say that 
the President wanted it done. This program was the storm 
center for days both in the House and Senate. The call by the 
President for the George Washington to be made ready for sail- 
ing at any time was a later and similar item of interest, since no 
definite decision on some other important items had been reached 
by the conference. 
nations wanted and demanded specific guar- 


and Italy. They also wanted these possessions 

the aid of the United States. Britain demanded six votes in 
the league; France rights in the Saar Valley and a separate 
tripartite treaty of defensive alliance against German agres- 
sion; Japan demanded Shantung; Italy pressed her demands. 
The United States was asking for no annexations, no indemnity, 
but only a plan of defense against future wars, which had taken 
the form of a league demanded by the President. The peace 
table became a center of barter in which “give and take” 
appears to have been the rule of action. 

It was well understeod when the President decided upon 
the very unusual course of heading the American commission 
against the well-known judgment of many of his closest friends 
and under the protest of his most powerful party organs that 
he was but carrying out his well-defined purpose of shaping his 
plan for future safety. The step of immediately taking over the 
cables by the Government seemed to be new ground for con- 
eern, since the one fundamental demand of the country was 
to know all the truth on such momentous step as binding the 
country in a perpetual league. It was disclosed to some friends 


letter was a strong personal appeal for continued leader- 


and wish me te continue te be 
irs at heme and abroad, I 
urselves unmistakably to that 
ty to both the Senate and House 


that he would at once upon his arrival make known his plan } Secrets 


and his purpose to secure its adoption, if necessary, by an ap- 
peal to the people of Europe. His address at Manchester and 
before the French deputies and his reception in Italy should 
be noted with this point in view. 

Quite naturally the American public became interested in 
the terms of the proposed league of nations, which, in aceord- 
ance with the President's plan, was to be America’s sum total 
to be attained by the war. It became the leading topic of dis- 
cussion in American circles as it was the chief item for weeks 
in the dispatches from Paris. On January 25, 1919, weeks 
after the President landed, it was announced from Paris that 
the conference had agreed to make the league a part of the 
treaty. On February 14 the proposed constitution was pub- 
lished in Europe and America. It at once became the subject 
of the most careful study and serutiny by various citizens in 
this eountry and the chief topic of discussion. Friends of the 
idea as well as opponents examined it with referenee to the 
extent of its powers, as to whether it affected our independ- 
ence and sovereignty as a Nation. The President on February 
14 requested from Paris that discussion be deferred until such 
time as he could explain its provisions. Many friends of the 
idea frankly admitted that it did affect our Independence and 
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defended it on the basis that it could not be effectual other- 
wise and that we should relinquish independence for the sake 
of the larger interests of humanity. Still others denied that it 
involved our sovereignty and imdependence. February 26 the 
conference at the White House between the President and the 
two Foreign Affairs Committees of Congress developed a wide 
divergence of opinion on the full meaning of the league consti- 
tution, which at that time was made known to be the plan drawn 
up by the British. The interest of the President and his 
empkasis upon the importance of his work are best expressed in 
his insistence that it must be aceepted as written. At this con- 
ference he assured the country that every paragraph had a 
“ good and sufficient reason” for its acceptance. 

Objections had already been pointed out and were being 
widely diseussed. It was urged that our independence and 
sovereignty were surrendered if the constitution should become 


trine, and so forth. It was also objected that it gave Briiain 
at least six votes to our one. It was urged that the most serious 
feature was an omission, namely, that there was no provision for 
withdrawal; that our assent or consent was not necessary to 


4 in New York City, before sailing the second time 
he told the eountry, “ The first thing that I am going 
people on the other side of 
majority of 

t 


Ẹ 


on the Mexican danger, am indieztion not only of the embarrass- 
ment because of the subordinate if not humiliating situation ef 
the American associates with the President, but especially the 
ease with which Europe stands ready to meet the requirements, 
whatever they may be, of our Government when made known. 


table by the commission, all of which had been urged by various 
citizens, friends as well as foes of the idea of a league, ineluding 
Senators and Members of the House. Seme of them were urged 
by Taft, the father of the idea. 

The country, and especialy the Senate, the ratifying body, 
desired copies of the treaty, including the league, for esamina- 
tion. The fact, which was widely published and therefore 
very well known, that copies were on sale in Europe, and 
several copies were here in America, led to an effort to secure 
a copy for the Senate. This failing, Senator Boram, who had 
secured a copy, read it inte the Rxconn of the Senate on June 10. 
One month later, July 10, the President appeared hefore Con- 
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gress to address the country on the league and other topics. 
The most significant line in his address was that the league 
“must be accepted at whatever cost of independent action of 


the Government.“ This disposed of the claim that sovereignty 
was not involved. Whatever had been the contention of leaders 
that the Nation’s independence was not at stake, this address set 
at rest the position taken by the man who was closest to its 
draft and with greatest power to put it in force. From this time 
on little contention that independence was not involved was 
heard. 

Then began the President's individual campaign for the rati- 
fication of the league without the slightest change through the 
most unusual series of conferences with individual Senators mostly 
of what are known as the mild-reservation class. The first of 
these conferences was held on July 17, when Senators NELSON, 
Cott, McCumber, and Jones of Washington were invited; on 
July 18 Senators KELLOGG, KENYON, McNary, and Carrer were 
called to confer with the President; on July 23 Senators EDGE, 
Caper, and CUMMINS; on July 24 Senators Pace, McLean, and 
STERLING; on July 25 Senators SPENCER and WARREN ; on July 30 
Senators FERNALD, HARDING, DILLINGHAM, and LENROOT; on 
July 31 Senators New and Keyes; and on August 1 Senator 
Watson. This singular innovation stands as a new chapter in 
treaty making and indicates a new interpretation of coordinate 
power under the Constitution. 

No progress having materialized, except to strengthen op- 
position to the“ sign here“ attitude, the famous conference with 
the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee was held at the White 
House on the evening of August 19. The proceedings were re- 
ported and printed in the Recorp August 20. The lines of dif- 
ference between the President and the committee were here 
made clear. The Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs reported 
on the 10th of September in favor of ratification of the treaty, 
including the league, but with amendments and reservations. 
Then began the fight for amendments and reservations. 

On the 8d of September the President had entered upon his 
famous tour to carry the cause to the people and made his first 
address on the following day at Columbus, Ohio. This series 
of addresses made clear his estimate of the importance of the 
league. On September 6 he reached the climax in Kansas City, 
where he frankly declared that the cause of the league was 
greater than the Government. His exact words were: “I have 
come out to fight for a cause. That cause is greater than the 
Senate; it is greater than the Government. It is as great as 
the cause of mankind.” 

This quieted those among the friends of the league who had 
persisted that independence and sovereignty of the Nation were 
not involved. The tour emphasized at least two things: The 
President's convictions and determination on the one hand and 
on the other the committee’s view of the importance of Ameri- 
cunizing the treaty by reservation, if not by amendment. The 
tour was interrupted by the ill health of the President. It had 
no effect upon the vote in the Senate further than to give wider 
publicity to the points of difference between the two constitu- 
tional treaty-making powers and to strengthen the two contest- 
ing bodies. 

When the President entered upon the campaign before the 
people to influence the Senate by a direct appeal over the heads 
of the coordinate branch of the treaty-making power the coun- 
try was reminded that only once before, back in 1866, in the 
time of Andrew Johnson, was this method employed. As in 
that case the plan had rather an unfortunate ending, so in this 
instance the country was concerned over how it would termi- 
nate. The tour ended in mid-September, over three months ago. 
Since that time the Senate has agreed upon the committee’s 
report of 15 reservations by clear majorities, but that body failed 
to ratify the treaty, which requires a two-thirds vote. The 
President is still confined to the White House by lingering 
illness. 

His estimate of the importance of a unrestricted league will 
throw light upon many otherwise inexplicable agreements—for 
example, that on the Shantung deal, which admits of no ex- 
planation except to secure Japan's acceptance of the league, 
which seemed necessary. There never appeared to be any 
enthusiasm for the league either in France, England, or 
Italy. It will be remembered when Lloyd-George mentioned it 
in Parliament it proyoked laughter, which called out a plea 
from the premier that it be given a fair trial. The agreement 
of these countries was necessary to effect the project; hence 
the acceptance of their demands even though they were embar- 
rassing to this country, and especially to the President, who had 
outlined the basis of peace in his once famous 14 points, 13 of 
which were so entirely given up for the sake of the fourteenth. 

No one familiar with the constitutional history of our coun- 
try would deny to the Senate the right to make amendments, nor 


would any well-informed person assert that the President would 
be compelled to accept them when made. The President and 
Senate are coordinate powers in treaty making, neither com- 
pelled to accept the work of the other. 

The Senate can amend, as has been done from the very begin- 
ning of our history. The President may accept, as he usually 
does, or he may reject, as has been infrequently done. If he 
accepts the amendments, the treaty becomes effective. If he 
rejects them, the treaty fails unless an agreement between the 
two coordinate powers is reached. 

In the case of amendments becoming a part of the ratification, 
they must be accepted by the other nations parties to the 
treaty. As a final result of the contest over the Senate com- 
mittee’s amendments, the Senate rejected all amendments from 
fear of embarrassment to the United States by requiring a re- 
submission to Germany of the amended treaty. There was a 
general desire to avoid that necessity if possible. 

It was urged that the substance of these amendments could 
and would be covered by reservations which would not necessi- 
tate a resubmission to Germany, hence the rejection of all the 
amendments, including that on Shantung, which is universally 
deplored throughout this country and over which the President 
himself has expressed his dissatisfaction. Shantung was a 
part of the treaty proper, while most of the other proposed 
amendments were applied to the league, of which Germany is 
not a member. 

Reservations to a treaty are made upon two theories: First, 
to clear up any ambiguity of language that might cdmit of 
reasonable dispute; and, second, to put the members on notice 
that whatever be the contention under the treaty of other mem- 
bers of the league, the nation making the reservations defines 
its understandings and leaves it to the other parties to accept 
the treaty on those conditions. While reservations do not 
textually alter the instrument as amendments would do, they 
do virtually have the same legal effect as applied to the country 
making them. 

The chief purpose is to preclude the possibility of dispute 
after the treaty has become effective. 

In the present case men of equal talent and legal acumen 
differ on whether the jurisdiction of the proposed league covers 
purely domestic questions. They also differ on whether the 
Monroe doctrine is included and necessarily abandoned. They 
differ on whether our armies can be ordered by the league to 
any part of the world without the consent of Congress. They 
differ on whether the unequal vote, where Great Britain has 
6 to our 1, is dangerous; on our freedom to withdraw, which, as 
amended, depends upon whether our obligations have been ful- 
filled; on whether our labor will be dominated by European 
interference; on the power of the league to fasten upon us the 
debt of the World War; on the Shantung misfortune. In 
these and many other items the adherents of an unchanged 
covenant, the internationalists, led by the President, declare 
that either the language of the league does not include the 
dangers feared or we should be willing to make the sacrifice; 
while the nationalists, led by Senator Lopcr and others in the 
Senate, declare it does include them and the sacrifice is too 
great for us. The view of the latter is shared by many of the 
country’s greatest international lawyers. 

To clear up the doubt so as to preclude the possibility of a 
dispute when it is too late to correct it, the Senate committee 
proposed to write into the ratification the exact language of 
our understandings to cover the points in doubt. This is the 
object and purpose of the reservation proposal upon which tha 
Senate recently acted when it agreed to 15 reservations cover- 
ing all the disputed points. i 

This is a common practice of all nations. We employed it in 
our very first treaty of any significance, the Jay treaty of 1795, 
and in most of our important treaties up to date. It is also a 
common practice in the various conferences of nations, such as 
The Hague conferences in 1899 and 1907. In these conventions 
dozens of reservations were made as conditions of ratification 
by most nations, including our own. 

The deadlock in the Senate is unlike anything in the past. 
The President, recognizing the force and effect of reservations, 
has interpreted them as objectionable as amendments would be 
to him. While the Senate by decisive majorities has adopted res- 
ervations, it has failed to secure a two-thirds vote necessary to 
ratify the treaty either with or without reservations. 

The Senate, after deliberate debate, adopted 15 reservations, 
which were accordingly attached to the treaty. The President, 
under date of November 18, 1919, in a letter to Senator Hrreu- 
cock, instructed all friends of the treaty to vote against rati- 
fication if the reservations were attached. His language was, 
“T trust all true friends of the treaty will refuse to support 
the Lodge resolution.” 
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The test came first on ratification with the reservations 
attached. It was rejected by a vote of 39 to 55. There were 
35 Republicans and 4 Democrats for it and 42 Democrats and 13 
Republicans against it. On a reconsideration of the vote, pro- 
posed by Senator Reep, a Democrat, it stood 41 for it and 51 
against it—34 Republicans and 7 Democrats for it and 88 
Democrats and 13 Republicans against it. This exhausted the 
parliamentary chances of ratification with reservations. 

Then the vote was taken, on motion of Senator UNDERWOOD, to 
ratify without reservations. It was rejected by a vote of 88 
to 53—37 Democrats and 1 Republican voted for it; 46 Repub- 
licans and 7 Democrats voted against it. The vote by which 
this last motion was reconsidered was laid on the table, which 
ended the parliamentary chance of further considering the 
ratification without reservations. 

Ratification was thus rejected with and without reservations, 
and under the rules of the Senate unless suspended by same vote 
(two-thirds) necessary to ratify, it can not again be taken up. 
It will lie buried where it now rests, unless the President 
resubmits it to the Senate, which is his constitutional right if 
he chooses to exercise it. He has stated, I have no compromise 
or concession of any kind in mind.” However, that does not 
mean he will refuse to lay it again before the Senate. 

The treaty has been killed in the house of its friends. The 
seven test votes taken show more than two-thirds of the Senate 
in favor of some form of a league. With reservations: Repub- 
licans 35; Democrats 4; without reservations: Republicans 1, 
Democrats 37; making a total vote of Republicans 36, Demo- 
crats 41. This shows 77 votes if united for it. 

There are 17 Members of the Senate who are opposed to the 
Government taking the step to become a member of any league. 
They are 18 Republicans and 4 Democrats. 

There are at least 37 Democrats who thus far follow the 
President in his claim that the league is more important than 
the Government. 

There are 85 Republicans who favor the league if American 
sovereignty, independence, and vital national interests are safe- 
guarded by reservations, but who will resist it as it is now 

written and demanded by the President. : 
. The reservations are the determining factors. Upon every 
test on the subject of reservations the Senate has shown a 
very decided majority for them, but always short of the neces- 
sary two-thirds to make them a part of the ratified treaty. 

If the President refuses to take the necessary step to again 
bring the treaty properly before the Senate, the latter body 
will be free to act by a resolution to end the war, either by 
joint resolution or by repealing the act of April 6, 1917, de- 
claring a state of war to exist. The latter is the more likely 
resolution which has been reported to the Senate by the com- 
mittee and now awaits action. 

The question is frequently raised, Why is it that the treaty 
is not now in operation? By the terms of the treaty (article 
440) it will come into force between the high contracting 
parties who have ratified it “as soon as the treaty has been 
ratified by Germany on the one hand and by three of the prin- 
cipal allied and associated powers on the other hand.” On 
August 1 England ratified it. This ratification was soon fol- 
lowed by France and later by Italy. Germany having ratified 
it in due time, its terms make it effective now. Dispatches 
from Europe indicate a willingness to accept the Senate view, 
and this has been officially confirmed by the recent utterance 
of Lloyd-George and Clemenceau. 

The much talk about compromises between the adherents of 
restricted and unrestricted ratification, which indicated a will- 
ingness to agree upon the reservation program and which is 
designed to clear up any ambiguity of the language of the 
covenant, will amount to but little unless the agreement will be 
accepted by the President, who must act in order to place the 
treaty again before the Senate. Up to date nothing has been 
said to indicate that he has modified his last statement that he 
has no compromise or concession in mind. It appears there is 
only one obstacle in the way of ending the war by the regular 
and usual course—the President himself. 

As it now appears, the country will not be satisfied with its 
frightful sacrifices of life and treasure and the cumulation of 
ominous problems awaiting a return to a prewar status unless 
steps be taken without delay to end the war and in the best 
way to lessen the chances of future wars, and at the same time 
to omit no necessary step to preserve our national sovereignty 
and independence. The country is not greatly concerned over 
either disputes between coordinate bodies as such or the pride 
of opinion of leaders among us, but it is supremely concerned 
over the Nation’s destiny. If our country is to abandon any 
time-honored principle heretofore looked upon as fundamental, 
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it must be when such step becomes necessary. Great crises 
such as we have been through call for an unselfish service, 
divested of every semblance of personal ambition or partisan 
advantage, and even personal dignity, as important as that is, 
must not stand in the way of national necessity. As our 
supreme concern when we were in the world’s greatest test of 
arms was to win the war in the shortest possible time at the 
least possible sacrifice, so now it is to put an end to this world 
unrest by reaching peace with our country, still, as ever, the 
great outstanding Republic, with its sovereignty and independ- 
ence still intact to fulfill its mission vouchsafed by a combina- 
tion of circumstances unique in the world’s history, where while 
she is generous she is not foolish, and while she is powerful 
she is just. Her mission is clearly outlined by her great his- 
tory, and her destiny should not be in doubt to-day when all 
the world is knocking at her doors, Whatever be the ambition 
of our leaders, let them not lose sight of a nation’s duty to 
mankind not to cripple herself by becoming hopelessly lost in 
the meshes of foreign entanglements in her ardor to become 
the chief actor in the proposed world’s great federation. How- 
ever important may be the league, it must not be at the price 
of the necessity of submitting the destiny of this Republic to 
a vote of a league in which the control must be by nations 
whose interests can not be our own. Neither must she become 
the umpire to settle the world’s quarrels. Reservations seem 
necessary to insure what good there is to be gained by the 
league without sacrificing our Nation, which to-day is the abiding 
hope of mankind. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with interest 
to the arguments relative to the policy that Congress has pur- 
sued in making reimbursable Indian appropriations. Particu- 
larly was I interested in the remarks made with respect to 
reimbursable appropriations for irrigation. It is a fact that 
the first appropriations for Indian irrigation were for projects 
located in the semiarid Northwest, where in certain years there 
is sufficient rainfall so that irrigation is not always necessary. 
The experiment was tried among tribes of Indians who are not 
agricultural, among nomads who were but a short time away 
from the habits of life of the hunter and the trapper. The 
results to date have not justified the expectatiors of Congress, 
but the same is equally true of similar experiments in irriga- 
tion conducted in other parts of the semiarid region on projects 
established for the exclusive benefit of white people. As a result 
of these partial failures, the whole idea of irrigation has been 
condemned in the House and we are informed in general terms 
that a mistake has been made in making any appropriations of 
this character. My own experience is based on knowledge of 
the Indians in the Southwest, who must live by irrigation, who 
know no other kind of farming. I assert without fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction that every dollar which has been expended 
for irrigation in any Indian appropriation act for the benefit 
of the Indians of Arizona, New Mexico, and southern California 
has given satisfactory results. Long before Columbus discov- 
ered America the Pimas, the Pueblos, and other natives of the 
Southwest were diverting water from the streams and applying 
it to their lands. It is no experiment to construct irrigation 
works for their benefit, because they know how to make bene- 
ficial use of every available drop of water which can be fur- 
nished to them. 

Such is the testimony of every irrigation engineer of the 
Indian Service, of the Reclamation Service, and of every other 
person presumed to have knowledge of irrigation who appeared 
before our committee. I do not want the House to get the idea 
that because irrigation might not be successful in certain parts 
of the United States that the whole plan should be condemned. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HAYDEN. 8 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman is not in favor of reimburse- 
ment by the Indians? i 

Mr. HAYDEN. I favor the return of every dollar that can 


possibly be repaid. 

Mr. MADDEN. I thought the gentleman’s attitude was the 
other way. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I have never advocated appropriations for 


irrigation or for any other purpose where the Indians possessed 
resources which made reimbursement to the United States pos- 
sible on any other basis than that such reimbursements should 
not be made. Full reimbursement for all sums so adyanced is 
not only right for the Indians but right for the white people. 
Under the United States reclamation project, where I live, 
there was a movement among the water users at one time to 
repudiate the debt due to the United States. I fought that 
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possessed, be- 
cause I believe that a debt owed to the United States is as 
saered an obligation as a debt between neighbors or money due 
a bank and should be paid as promptly. This fact must be 


effort at repudiation with all the vigor that I 


recognized, however, that Indians, particularly those of a 
roaming character, where it is necessary to wean them from 
their roving habits and locate them on farms, can not be ex- 
pected to repay the United States for such expenditures as 


How can you expect to cut down the number of employees of 
the Indian Bureau when in 1899 they only received 59,787 let- 
ters and in 1919 they received 247,675 letters; their inercase in 
hinir has been 314 per cent and the Indians dying off all the 

Mr. TILSON. There may be some sort of propaganda in 
reference to writing letters, but I find the number of letters 
I receive is not governed at all by the importance of the 


promptly as would an educated and successful white man who | business. 


is familiar with frrigation and agriculture. For that reason 
Congress has very properly been more liberal in the terms of 
reimbursement by the Indians than they have with white men. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HAYDEN. With pleasure. 

Mr. MADDEN. How much longer time does the gentleman 
think the Government of the United States should continue its 
control over Indian affairs? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is a question whieh no man can defi- 
nitely answer. 

Mr. MADDEN. Onght not they to be turned loose on their 
own responsibility to a larger extent than they are new and 
given a greater freedom, thereby encouraging and develop- 
ing—— 

Mr. HAYDEN. Give an Indian complete freedom, remove him 
from all restraint, and if he be incompetent and not qualified 
to engage in business with the skill and experience of the 
white man, then frequently the result will be that he will 
promptly be cheated and swindled out of all of his property, 
Then a claim would be immediately brought to Congress that 
because the Indian was turned loose and allowed to dispose of 
his property in any extravagant manner that it was a burden 
upon the Government to do something further for him. In 
order to avoid just such a situation Congress has provided a 
method whereby within the discretion of the officials of the 
Interior Department the Indian may be declared competent 
and his property turned over to him. Where he ts considered 

m is exercised over his business affairs. 
Since it left the power in the Interlor De- 
partment to declare the of the Indtans, how long 
does the gentleman think they will still continue to refuse to 
declare them competent in order to retain control over them by 
the Government? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Indian Bureau is like all other bureaus 
of the Government. It Is not anxious to surrender authority, 
and continued pressure on the part of Congress will be neces- 
sary to induce the Indian Service to release control of the 
Indians. Within my own lifetime I have noted the advance- 
ment in civilization of Indians who went about practically 
naked, who wore long hair and could not speak a word of Eng- 
lish. I have seen this same tribe 
tion driving automobiles and making as good use of their farms 
as their white neighbors, practically 
being able to read and write and to s 
own business. I believe that, beyond a doubt, if the same policy 
which is now carried on by the Congress is continued, within 
three generations tribesmen can be made into good citizens. In 
some cases it can be done within a generation. In other tribes 
it may take two, but certainly within three generations the 
present edueational system will develop the savage Indian into 
a civilized man. 

Mr. TELSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I will. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman is a member of the subcom- 
mittee that made an extended Investigation. Did the gentle- 
man’s subcommittee investigate the Indian Office here in Wash- 
ington itself as to whether it would be possible to make any 
reduction in the expenses, either in personnel or in the office at 
this time, or is there any prospect in the Immediate future that 
there will be a reduction in that department? 

Mr, HAYDEN. One would imagine that reductions might 
be made in the foree in the Indian Bureau, but as a matter of 
fact there are but a comparatively small number of persons 
employed in the city of Washington. The total number of per- 
sons under civil service in the Indian Bureau is 5,814. Of that 
number, but 240 are located in the city of Washington. The 
principal opportunity for a reduction in the number of em- 
ployees is therefore in the Indian field service and not in the 
Indian Bureau. 

Mr. TILSON. In the legislative bill there is an appropria- 
tion of $330,000 for the bureau here in Washington alone. That 
is a considerable sum. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman from 
Arizona let me make a little statement in this connection? 


5 ent. 
Mr. MADDEN. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Here is a page devoted to 
the letter writing. 

Mr. HAYDEN. There is this possibility, that much of the 
work which might properly be disposed of in the field is trans- 
mitted by letter to the Indian Office in Washington for review 
and then mailed back for final action at the schools and 
agencies. 

E am satisfied that a considerable portion of such correspond- 
ence might be eliminated by giving wider discretion to the loca! 
strperintendents, and I am heartily in favor of doing so where it 
ean be done under proper safeguards. 

Mr. RHODES. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr, HAYDEN. I yield to my good friend from Missouri. 

Mr. RHODES. In further answer to the gentleman’s ques- 
tion, might it not be well to remind the gentleman from Con- 
neetieut [Mr. Trio] that about 45,000 or 50,000 individual con- 
tracts have been entered into between the Indian Department 
and the Individual Indians under the so-called reimbursable in- 
dustrial appropriation, thus necessarily in the work of 
the bureau in Washington and increasing the number of em- 
ployees? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is true. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. What proportion of the Indian children have the 
facilities of schooling now? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Everywhere, except in the Southwest, practi- 
cally all the Indian children are provided with schools. In the 
Navajo country alone, in Arizona and New Mexico, there are 
over 5,000 Indian children who are growing up in ignorance, 
who can not speak or write the English language, because ade- 
quate school facilities have not been provided. 

Mr. FESS. Is it not true that the Indian who ts edueated in 
the schools would be capable of citizenship? 

Mr. HAYDEN. A man’s education and his business ability 
are two different things. The qualifications for competency and 
citizenship are that the man can speak and read and write the 
English language and that by his conduct he has shown that he 
is eapable of faking reasonable care of his own business. As the 
gentleman from Ohio well knows, some of the most highly edu- 
cated men of our own race are very poor business men. Scholar- 
ship is rarely accompanied by a talent for finance. 

Mr. FESS. That is very true. What I was getting at was 
that if we enter upon a campaign of universal education for the 
Indian children, would not one generation remove the necessity 
of keeping them as wards? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I know a number of Indians in Arizona who 
were educated in the Indian schools who are successfully man- 
aging their own affairs, who speak good English, and are fully 
quatified to be citizens. But that is not the general rule, and 
can not be when we stop to consider that the whole tribe to 
which they belong was steeped in barbarism only a short genera- 
tion ago. It is too much to expect that they could all be fully 
civilized in one generation. Within two generations much can 
be accomplished. Take an Indian child away from his parents 
and send him to an Indian school, put him through a hot- 
housing process, and apparently he makes wonderful progress. 
But if he goes back to his tribe, the majority of whom are un- 
ciyilized and illiterate, he is very likely to drop back into the 
old tribal manners and customs. Much talk has been made 
about the large percentage of Indian children who have re- 
verted to the blanket after graduation from the Indian schools, 
but I discount such observations. A parallel case would be a 
white boy who goes from a country village to college. When 
he graduates and returns to his home his former associates 
think slightingly of the culture he has acquired and are in- 
clined to say that he is conceited if he persists in his college 
ways. He may put on a pair of overalls and a slouch hat, and to 
all appearances look like his neighbors, but the education he has 
acquired while away from home is not thereby dissipated from 
his mind. He has acquired a destre for knowledge, and it is 
certain that he will insist that his children shall be educated. 
And so it takes two or more generations to raise the general 
level of education in a whole community, whether composed of 
white or red men. 


- 


Mr. FESS. Is it not true that our policy of educating the 
Indians is looking to a time when they will cease to be wards 
of the Government and be citizens of the United States? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is the only theory upon which appro- 
priations to educate the Indians can be based. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion in that connection? 

Mr. HAYDEN. With pleasure. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Is it not a fact that the more the 
Indians become civilized, the more they acquire citizenship, 
the larger the appropriation made for their support and main- 
tenance? Is not that a fact? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Your bare statement of fact is true. 

‘ Mr. MANN of Illinois. Somebody suggests that is a coinci- 
ence. 

‘Mr. HAYDEN. But the explanation is perfectly simple. If 
there is but one, Indian agent in charge of 5,000 Indians on a 
reservation, all of whom are in tribal relation, without schools 
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$16,091,000 for the fiscal years 1914 to 1920, inclusive, an aver- 
age increase each year of $2,298,000. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Of that sum, how much is reimbursable? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The reimbursable items aggregated $1,993,000 
in 1914, and have been gradually increased to $2,767,000 in 1920. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit 
me, I recall that we increased the reimbursable items in the last 
two years in Montana and Washington and Wyoming on irriga- 
tion projects quite a bit, and about the year 1914 there began 
an increase in the so-called industrial funds by which great 
herds of tribal cattle have been brought up, which I tried to 
persuade the House not to permit to go into the bill; but, as 
will be remembered, there was one occasion when the House ran 
over the Indian Committee and permitted it to be done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arizona 
has expired. i 

Mr. CARTER. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Arizona is recognized 


and nothing further is done to civilize them, it will not cost | for five minutes more. 
much money to handle the affairs of that tribe. But when the 


tribal property is segregated and individual Indians are taught 
to take care of their own business, when farmers are employed 
to teach them agriculture, when schools are established to edu- 
cate their children, much larger sums must necessarily be ex- 
pended. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Were there not as many Indian tribes 
appropriated for 10 or 20 years ago as now, and was not the 
appropriation then only half of what itis now? It was a good 
deal less than half when I came here than it is now. The more 
they become civilized the more they want or somebody else 
wants money out of the Public Treasury to support them or 
make other provision for them. They are never taught real 
self-sustenance. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It is for the intellectual and 
high-grade management of the Indian and his affairs, including 
the money and his property. 

Mr. HAYDEN. In connection with the question of expense, 
which the gentleman from Illinois has raised, I want to make 
a few observations. The chairman of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, for whom I have great respect both as an able legis- 
lator and as a good business man, made the statement that 
during the last seven years, under the administration of the 
present Indian commissioner, there had been an increase of 
about $40,000,000 in the sums annually appropriated by Con- 
gress for the Indian Service. He is usually so accurate in the 
use of figures that I was greatly surprised to hear him make 
so broad an assertion. We so often think alike on the ques- 
tions before our committee that it is not a pleasant duty to 
correct the impression which his remarks evidently made upon 
the House to-day. 

I was at a loss to understand where my good friend had ob- 
tained the data which he used, but undoubtedly he referred 
to the report which he submitted to the House in connection 
with this bill. But that report does not disclose any such large 
increase. Let me analyze his figures just for a moment. 

In 1913, the first fiscal year after the present Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs assumed office, the total appropriations for 
the Indian Service were $9,470,000. The following year, 1914, 
there was an increase of $567,000, or a total of $10,037,000. 
In 1915 the appropriations were $11,214,000, an increase of $1,- 
744,000 over the total for 1913. In 1916 Congress passed a 
joint resolution extending the former appropriations, so that 
the same increase over 1913 was allowed, $1,744,000. In 1917 
the Indian appropriations totaled $12,214,000, or an increase of 
$2,744,000 over 1913. In 1918 the total appropriations for the 
ine pear were $12,036,000, or an increase of $2,566,000 
over 1913. 

About that time Congress directed that thereafter no further 
use be made of Indian tribal funds without an appropriation 
by Congress, with the result that in the following year, 1919, 
the total carried in the bill was $15,462,000, or an apparent in- 
crease over 1913 of $6,012,000. Of that amount, $2,500,000 was 
out of Indian tribal funds, which the Indian Bureau prior to 
that time had the right to expend without coming to Congress 
for authority. The net increase over 1913 was, therefore, 
$3,512,000. The same was true of the last year’s bill, which 
had a total of $15,273,000, or an apparent increase over 1913 of 
$5,803,000. But in the 1920 bill $2,509,000 was appropriated out 
of tribal funds, leaving a net increase of $3,214,000 over 1913. 
Deducting the tribal funds that were included in the 1919 and 
1920 Indian appropriation bills, because Congress required an 
appropriation instead of allowing the Indian Bureau to use 
such funds without restraint, there remains a net total increase 
over the amount authorized for the Indian Service in 1913 


Mr. HAYDEN. The gratuity items in the 1913 Indian appro- 
priation bill aggregated $6,478,000, while the total gratuities in 
the Indian act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, were 
$7,501,000, a reasonable increase, since the larger part of such 
appropriations is for the support of Indian schools. Instead of 
an increase of about $40,000,000 in the aggregate over the appro- 
priations made between 1913 and 1920, there has been an actual 
increase of $16,091,000, or about $2,298,000 a year, which is not 
extraordinary, after taking into consideration all the expenses 
of the Indian Bureau, many of which are necessarily affected 
by the increased cost of labor and materials. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield there for a question for information? 

Mr. HAYDEN. With pleasure. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman says the 
tribal funds are expended now under the authority of Congress? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Take one of the 17 or 18 
tribes in my district, the Quiniaults, numbering about a thou- 
sand Indians, with $6,000,000 worth of property. One of them 
dies, and his friends have not the money to buy a coffin or to 
take charge of his funeral, and no undertaker wants to do it, 
because his pay is so slow. Is that paid out of the tribal funds, 
or how is that done? 

Mr. HAYDEN. If the gentleman will look at the last page 
of this bill, under the heading of Washington,” he will find 
appropriations from tribal funds of $160 for the Puyallups, 
$1,000 for the Quiniaults, and $4,800 for the Spokane Indians, 
and $8,000 for the Tulalips, and $22,000 for the Yakimas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I get that. Does the gen- 
tleman mean to say that that $1,000 for the Quiniaults is a 
lump sum, intended to pay for their distresses when they have 
not money of their own? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is all that is appropriated out of their 
tribal funds in this bill, and that is all the Quiniault money 
which can be expended without further authority from Congress, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. How would the gentleman 
like to be one of those thousand men having this $6,000,000 
worth of property and having $1,000 allotted for distresses in 
his family and in the families of his fellow tribesmen? 

Mr. HAYDEN. If the Quiniault Tribe has property, as the 
gentleman states, a sale should be arranged and some of it 
turned into cash and the money used for the benefit of the 


Indians. 
Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HAYDEN. Gladly. 
Mr. SNYDER. Just a moment ago there seemed to be an 


endeavor on the part of my friend from Oklahoma [Mr. CARTER] 
to make it appear that the increases had all been made in the 
reimbursable items. I desire to call attention to the fact that 
the estimate this year calls for $500,000 more in the gratuity 
items than in the current act, and there has been about that 
increase in the gratuity items for the past few years. 

Mr. CARTER. I do not think the gentleman accurately 
caught what I said. As I understood the gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. Hayprn], he said the increases were not largely 
due to the reimbursable items. I simply called attention to the 
fact of the Montana irrigation item and the Wyoming irriga- 
tion item and the State of Washington irrigation item, and 
the industrial fund, which one year was $600,000, all of which 
were reimbursable items, and all of which had occasioned a 
large part of the increases in the last five or six years. 

Mr. SNYDER. Of course, the gentleman knows that in no 
one of the Indian irrigation projects has there been a penny 
returned. There has been some return on the industrial reim- 
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bursables, and there has been a little money returned on moneys 
that were expended for upkeep or maintenance and operation, 
but there has not been a single project pointed out where there 
has been a dollar returned to the Government of any moneys 
that were appropriated for the capital purpose of developing an 
irrigation scheme. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. The gentleman from Arizona has the floor. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana, Will the gentleman from Arizona 
yield for a question? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. I should like to ask the gentleman 
from New York if any of the projects have been completed? 

Mr. SNYDER. So far as I know there has been no project 
completed, and so far as my belief goes there is no intention 
on the part of anyone ever to complete any of the projects. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Particularly not on the part of the 
chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. SNYDER. The chairman of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs proposes at this time, if it is within his power, to make 
some arrangement whereby some of this money which has been 
heretofore expended shall be returned, and to make it unneces- 
sary in the future to appropriate large additional sums for the 


purpose. 

Mr, EVANS of Montana. Does not the gentleman know that 
the money was not to be returned until the projects have been 
completed? 

Mr. SNYDER. The gentleman knows that, but all laws can 
be repealed and all treaties can be modified, and this is the 
time when we propose to do it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I sincerely hope 
it will be possible for the members of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs to carry out the plan indicated by the chairman and 
actually visit some of the reservations in the West so as to see 
the conditions for themselves. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. I hope so. 

Mr. HAYDEN. We call upon witnesses from the Indian Bu- 
reau to tell us what somebody else told them, except in cases 
where they happen to have visited a particular reservation. 
Papers are shuffled, tables are displayed, but to go and see is 
the way to acquire information. The Japanese have a proverb 
that one look is better than a thousand words, and I do hope 
that this committee will actually go upon some of these reserva- 
tions and observe the conditions there, in order that they may 
more intelligently appropriate the moneys necessary to carry on 
the Indian Service. It is only by a personal investigation of 
the conditions in the West that justice can be done to the Indians 
and intelligent appropriations made out of the Treasury of the 
United States. The gentlemen who are the members of this 
committee, and particularly its most able chairman, are good 
business men—I have every confidence in their judgment—and 
I hope they will make as thorough an investigation in the field 
as they have in Washington. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SNYDER. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I do not think I shall take 10 minutes. The mat- 
ter to which I wish to refer is not apropos to the discussion 
of this bill perhaps, but is, I believe, proper under general 
debate. 

In the Washington Post of Tuesday, December 23, my atten- 
tion was attracted to an article which had the following 
heading; 

Living costs to ate op ema in statement emphasizes absence of rise 
since August—Predi immediate slump— Lack of teeth in control act 
has hampered prosecutions, 

Following the heading is this: 

As a sort of Christmas present to the American 2 Attorney Gen- 
eral A. Mitchell Palmer announced last night that the high cost of living 
has been halted and that there is every reason to believe that with the 
dawn of the new year definite reductions may be expected. As a matter 
of fact, the Attorney General argues that the holding of prices at a 
level between August and November is a distinct tang, for the Govern- 
ment crusade, inasmuch as figures as far back as 1911 show prices 
invariably rise in the fall of the year. 

Then follows a considerable criticism of Congress for not 
having passed the legislation that the Attorney General and 
the President demanded, and which is alleged to be to some 
extent the cause for the increase in the cost of living, and this 
statement is made: 


CONFERENCE BEFORE STATEMENT. 


A conference of all Government sgancia engaged in the 55 
against the h cost of living preceded the making public of the At- 
torney General's statement, in which he said: 


The conference authorized the Attorney General to make the fol- 
lowing statement: 


Then follows this statement: 


This year, during September and October, an actual reduction in the 
general level of retail prices was effected as compared with August, 
while the figure for November, although slightly above that of October, 

n 


shows no Increase above the August returns. other words, the ofi- 
cial data clearly shows the significant fact that the cost of living, as 
indicated by retail prices, was no greater in November of this year 
than it was in August, while during former years, extending back to 
1911, the returns for November show a considerable increase over 
August returns. 

When I saw this article, gentlemen, I Immediately concluded 
that some one who was running the exchequer of my family 
was deceiving me about the true facts. I then began some 
investigation to ascertain whether the Attorney General had 
really given the American people a Christmas present or whether 
in fact the statements made by him were incorrect. So I called 
on yarious merchants of repute to see about the cost of living. 
You will remember, gentlemen, he says that the cost of living has 
not increased from the ist of August to the present time. I 
called on Woodward & Lothrop, a reputable Washington firm, 
to give the retail prices of common ordinary things which every 
man has to have in his family. I have them here. Gingham— 
and they tive the different kinds—on the 1st of August was 25 
cents a yard. On the 30th of December it was 30 cents a yard. 
Percale, 40 cents on the 1st of August and 50 cents on the 30th, 
of December. Sheeting on the 1st of August was 80 cents and 
$1.20 on the 30th of December. Toweling, 18 cents on the Ist 
of August and 25 on the 30th of December. Muslin, 30 cents 
on the ist of August and 40 cents now. Men’s cotton union 
suits, and they give the kinds, the ordinary kind 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. No; I will not yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. I simply wanted to know what the gentle- 
man knows about cotton underwear. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. If I did not know more than the 
gentleman from Texas I would not say much about it. The price 
of these men's cotton union suits remains about the same. Men's 
common neglige shirt with collars and soft cuffs were $2 on the 
ist of August and now $2.50. Men's shoes, high calfskin, aver- 
age $9 on the 1st of August and $11 now. 

Now, in every case these are the same articles upon which the 
price is quoted. Women's shoes are quoted the same on the ist 
of August and at this time, although from what I learn in my 
family there seems to be some difference of opinion on that 
question, but I am willing to take the merchant's say so. 
yet ready-made suits. The merchant’s comment is as 

‘ollows: 


Men’s hats, Stetson soft, $7 on the 1st of August and $8 now. 

Men’s kid gloves were selling on the 1st of August for $3 and 
are $8.50 now. Women’s gloves, the ordinary average that is 
mostly sold, $3 on the 1st of August and $3.50 now. 

This firm has this comment to make: 

In explanation of the few instances aboye in which the retail prices 
are not higher January 1 than August 1, it is only because we have not 
had to replenish our stocks of these particular items since August 1, 
not because of stationary cost of price. 

I then investigated the price of coal. I find that bituminous 
coal was selling in Washington the Ist of August, 1919, for $7.75 
a ton. It is selling to-day for $8.10. This was caused by an 
increase of 35 cents which came about under the deliberations 
between Attorney General Palmer and the miners, by which 
they resumed operations; deliberations which the great ma- 
jority of the American people know nothing about, but which we 
do know increased the cost to the American people of 35 cents a 
ton on soft coal. Hard coal has had the following increases: 
Eighty-five cents per ton the Ist of August and on the Ist of 
September 10 per cent increase on the cost. 

Here are some of the common articles, and I must hurry 
because my time grows short. I find that lumber, such as is 
ordinarily used in building operations—siding cost on the ist 
of August $100 per thousand and at this time it costs $115 to 

Oak flooring on the ist of August cost $110 a thousand 
and is now $182 a thousand. Pine flooring cost $100 on the ist 
of August and now costs $135. Shingles cost $9 a thousand on 
the Ist of August and $18.50 now—over 100 per cent increase. 

Dimension stuff remains about the same. Nails sold for $4.50 
on the ist of August for a hundred-pound keg and now is $6.20 
for a keg of a hundred pounds. 

Plumber's supplies: Enameled ware advanced about 20 per 
cent; articles of brass, prices advanced about 30 per cent since 
August 1. 

Cast-iron sewer pipe has advanced 15 per cent since August 1. 
Boilers and radiators have advanced 20 per cent since August 1. 
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Now, as to cloth, the common ordinary serge for men’s suits 
was $4 per yard on the Ist of August and to-day is $7 a yard. 

Domestic worsted increased about 20 per cent on good quality 
and imported worsted about the same. Cement cost $2.81 a 
barrel on the 1st of August and remained the same, as does lime, 

I looked up the prices of food and I find some changes. Wheat 
flour increased on the 243-pound bag from $1.75 a bag on the 
Ist of August to $1.85 at this time. Navy beans, salmon, canned 
corn, canned peas, canned beans, remain the same. I call at- 
tention to the fact that I believe they have remained the same 
because the Army food, owned by the Army, has been forced 
upon the market and has come in competition with these articles 
and has kept the price down to the natural and legitimate level. 
So at this time those prices have not risen. On butter the price 
has risen from 62 cents to T5 cents a pound. Eggs have risen 
from 53 cents to 59 cents a dozen. Granulated sugar has risen 
from 10 cents a pound for beet sugar, to 15 cents a pound; and 
for Louisiana sugar to 20 cents a pound. 

All the articles above enumerated are such as ordinarily con- 
stitute the bulk of the things that go to make up the cost of 
living, Of this list of articles, the Attorney General is said 
to have had particular and intimate connection with two, 
namely, soft coal and sugar. In the matter of soft 
Dr. Garfield, Fuel Administrator, announced that in his judg- 
ment the soft-coal miners ought to have a 14 per cent increase 
in wages, and that this ought to be borne by the operators. 
To this, I understand, the operators agreed. However, the 
miners did not. Almost immediately thereafter Attorney Gen- 
eral Palmer began negotiations with the coal miners, as a 
result of which they returned to work with the implied under- 
standing, as the press reports, that an increase of wages would 
be granted to them by 2 commission to be thereafter appointed. 
Mr. Palmer announced that a complete victory had been won 
for the Government; and Mr. Garfield, knowing such not to 
be the case, is said to have resigned. Dr. Garfield was well 
bred and had good Republican training in his youth. However, 
he was one of those who believed in the idealism of Woodrow 
Wilson. I trust when he returns to the cloistered halls of his 
college he may reflect on the fact that Democratic idealism 
and the practical application of democracy in national affairs 
are as different and opposed to one another as are the holy 
ghost and original sin. 

The other matter dealt with by Mr. Palmer was sugar. The 
press reports he had a conference with the Louisiana sugar 
growers, and as a result of it they were allowed to increase 
their wholesale price to 17 cents. Almost immediately after 
this statement became public, whether correct or not, in almost 
every store in Washington where sugar had been heretofore 
an unknown quantity signs appeared inviting the public to 
buy what it wanted, but the price had risen in a night from 
10 cents a pound to 15 cents for beet sugar and to 20 to 24 
cents for cane sugar. 

Thus it may be seen that the two matters which the Attorney 
General had most intimately busied himself with have resulted 
in immediate increases in the high cost of living. I understand 
Mr. Palmer is a candidate for President upon the Democratic 
ticket. If he is, and if this is one of the issues upon which he 
expects to be nominated and elected, I most respectfully sug- 
gest that he had best get another issue. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Gramas of Illinois was granted 
leave to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield now to the gentleman 
from New Mexico [Mr. HERNANDEZ]. 

Mr. HERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, my purpose at this time in taking a few minutes of 
time on general debate of the bill now under consideration is 
for the purpose of calling your attention to two or three items 
in this bill which have to do with Indians in my State. 

First, let me state in a general way that the Indians are 
making rapid progress in the ways of civilization in New Mex- 
ico. Practically all are self-supporting. The Navajo Indians, 
the most numerous of the Indian tribes in my State, are lo- 
cated in the southwestern part of the State, are engaged in 
sheep raising. On account of the character of the country in 
which these Indians live it will be a good many years before 
the Navajo Indians can be allotted their lands in severalty. 
That part of their reservation lying and being in the State of 
New Mexico is solely a stock-raising country. There is but 
very little water which can be used now for irrigation pur- 
poses, Also on account of their nomadic habits of living the 
matter of educating and finally civilizing these Indians is 
rather remote at this time. However, they are our wards and, 
like other troublesome questions and conditions in our various 
sections of the country, we must meet it in the most sensible 
and practical manner. Under the treaty of 1868, when these 


Indians were moved to their present reservation, the Govern- 
ment of the United States entered into a treaty whereby they 
were to have free education, furnished them by the Govern- 
ment. Owing to, as I have stated above, the fact that these 
Indians are scattered over a section of country covering an 
area of approximately 10,000,000 acres of the wildest country 
that anybody ever saw, schooling facilities for them all is just 
now an impossibility. They make their living by herding 
sheep and weaving blankets; they follow the grass wherever 
that is; they live in hoggans, huts built out of brush, partly 
under the ground, and in tents. The Navajo Indian is capable 


of learning. 

I hold in my hand a communication from the missionary 
among the Nayajo Indians, who has spent the last 10 years of 
his life as such missionary amongst the Navajos. In further- 
ance to the item in this bill appropriating a hundred thousand 
dollars for the purpose of purchasing and leasing lands for the 
Navajo Indians, he makes the statement that about 6,000 of 
these Indians live off of the reservation at the present time, 
That they are leasing railroad land which they have been 
occupying for a number of years, and paying for the leases out 
of their own pockets, 

Another item I desire to call your attention to is the one pro- 
viding for support and education at the Indian school at 
Albuquerque. If Congress desires to take care of the Indian 
population in New Mexico, this school should be enlarged. It 
is full to its capacity to-day, and a number of the Indian chil- 
dren will have to be denied admission therein because of lack 
of accommodations. The amount provided for by the bill is $200 
per capita, when really at the present high prices they could 
not be taken care of very well for less than $225 per capita, aud 
really it would be better if $250 were given for this and the 
Santa Fe school, both of which are first-class schools, running 
at their full capacity. 

We have in the State of New Mexico about 10,000 Pueblo In- 
dians, living in villages, most of them along the Rio Grande, 
among the other people. As a rule these Pueblo Indians have 
been peaceable and law-abiding. The Indian Burean has pro- 
vided school facilities for these Indians in their own villages. 
They were for a good many years, and are, semicivilized people, 
and, under Spanish and Mexican régime, citizens of those coun- 
tries, and have been declared by the Supreme Court of the United 
States to be citizens of the United States. Notwithstanding 
that, they have never exercised their rights of franchise or as- 
sumed any of the responsibilities of citizenship. The Indian 
Bureau has been helping the Indians in their agricultural activi- 
ties by making loans to them from funds appropriated by Con- 


gress. 

Upon assuming jurisdiction over the Pueblo Indians the bureau 
has from time to time employed people as farmers, assistant 
farmers, agents of the Department of Justice assisting in sup- 
pressing the liquor trafic among them, and in a good many in- 
stances these employees have persuaded the Indians not only 
to exert their rights but extending what I consider unwise 
counsel to them, making them rather bad neighbors to the com- 
munities adjoining them, advising them not to obey local au- 
thorities and in a good many instances defying the enforcement 
of the local laws. I have in mind a case where the Indians re- 
sisted a posse of the mounted police force of the State of New 
Mexico who went to their village for the purpose of executing 
a search warrant for beef hides of stolen cattle that the local 
authorities knew the Indians had in their houses, and serious 
trouble was averted only by the interference of people who had 
influence with the Indians. There should be a perfect coopera- 
tion between the United States employees of the Indian Bureau 
and other Federal officials and State and other local officers in 
the execution of the law, in order to make the Indians under 
stand that they are wards of the Government, but that their 
guardian is not going to tolerate any violations of the law on 
their part. They should be made to understand that they can 
not steal their neighbor’s property and get away from punish- 
ment simply because they are wards of the Government, 

The people of New Mexico among whom most of these Indians 
live are a law-abiding and in a good many instances timid 
people, and have no disposition to interfere with or obstruct the 
proper administration of rules and regulations of the depart- 
ment. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes tu the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I think that the remarks of 
the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Granam] constitute the most 
complete indictment of inefficiency that could be brought against 
the dominant party in this House. After calling this Congress 
into special session on May 19, the President of the United States 
came on the floor of this House before a joint session of the 
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House and Senate, on August 10, and pointed out the way by 
which the high cost of living could be materially reduced. He 
recommended the immediate passage of legislation that would 
permit of its reduction, and this House remained in session 
continuously until about 10 days before December 1, in session 
day after day with the Republicans in majority and in control of 
the House, and not a single measure was brought before the 
House for consideration that would force a decrease in any item 
in the high cost of living. The distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM] now brings in a statement of conditions, 
and who is responsible for those conditions? Who had the right 
to introduce proper legislation that would force a reduction? 
The President pointed out the kind of legislation the officers of 
this Government needed. He showed us exactly what he wanted 
in the way of legislation. He showed us exactly what this 
country needed in the way of legislation, and you, my colleagues 
on the Republican side, have fallen down on your job, and now 
you come in and criticize conditions for which you alone are 
responsible. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am sorry that I have not the time now. 
Instead of bringing in the requested legislation, instead of doing 
what the President of the United States asked you to do in be- 
half of the people of this country, you wasted and frittered away 
the time of the Congress in passing the pearl-button bill, to take 
20 cents out of the pocket of every poor family in this country; 
you have frittered away the time of this House in passing such 
bills as the chemical-glass bill, and the surgical-instrument bill, 
which put $10 tax a head upon every poor medical and surgical 
student in the whole land. You have frittered away the time of 
this House in passing such legislation as the tungsten ore and 
magnesite bills, that put millions of dollars into the pockets of 
the special few against the interests of the many. = 

You have frittered away the time of this House in passing 
measure after measure that puts millions of dollars into the 
pockets of the rich Republican millionaire manufacturers who 
furnish the campaign funds to put each one of you in seats here 
in this House. [Laughter.] And the gentleman from Illinois 
comes in and criticizes the Attorney General and conditions! 
Oh, my friends, you may laugh. The distinguished gentleman, 
my friend from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL], may laugh. He is a 
powerful man. If he would exert that power in a proper way, 
if he would as chairman of the great Committee on Rules bring 
in a rule here making in order legislation that would put upon 
the statute books a law that would help the Attorney General, 
you would not have to criticize him. He would do his duty. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. OSBORNE]. 


THe PEACE TREATY RESERVATIONS. 


Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Chairman, although the House of Rep- 
resentatives has no constitutional responsibility for the terms 
of the treaty of peace with Germany and the proposed constitu- 
tion of the league of nations, that responsibility and duty being 
placed upon the President and the Senate, still every phase of 
the subject is of absorbing interest to the Members of this body, 
as it is to all the people of the United States. The treaty and 
the associated constitution of the league involve the entering 
into great and far-reaching national engagements by our coun- 
try with European, Asiatic, and African nations, the ultimate 
effect and results of which our statesmen are endeavoring to 
foresee, 

The peace treaty and the league of nations have been ex- 
haustively discussed. It is not my intention to attempt to pre- 
sent any new considerations in connection with these important 
documents; but the proposed 15 reservations thereto, that were 
approved ny a considerable majority of the Senate, have not 
had such detailed attention, and a brief consideration of each 
of the reservations in a fair and unbiased way may prove inter- 
esting and profitabie. 

So much bitterness has entered into the discussion of the 
league of nations that it is difficult for many to approach the 
subject with open minds or with a feeling that those who dis- 
agree with them are honest or sincere in the views that they 
express. Yet I doubt if any public matter of later years—even 
that of the war itself—has been approached with greater sin- 
cerity and honesty of purpose, on both sides of the question, 
than that of the ieague of nations. Different minds, even great 
minds, view public questions from different angles and reach 
different conclusions. Some are naturally inclined to one fea- 
ture of the subject as the all-important and controlling one, 
while others, equally sincere, magnify the importance of an- 
other feature, and so they arrive at different and possibly 
antagonistic conclusions. 


The negotiation of treaties with foreign countries is one of 
the most important functions of our Government. Upon it al- 
ways has rested our relations with foreign powers as to friendly 
intercourse and as to facility and volume of commerce. Of 
such great consequence are treaties with foreign Governments 
that the Supreme Court of the United States has declared them 
“the supreme law of the land.” The framers of the Constitu- 
tion evidently were impressed with their great importance, and 
intended that they should be entered into with the greatest 
care, so that when completed they should meet the approval of 
both the President and the Senate. The language employed by 
the Constitution is found in paragraph 2, section 2, of Article IL 
of the Constitution, and is as follows: 

He— 

The President— 
shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur. 

Doubtless it was intended that Senators should be fully in- 
formed as to the progress of treaties in the making, and not that 
they should be confined to giving consent and concurrence after 
the event. Otherwise the provision for “advice” would have 
been omitted, as advice would be useless and unavailing after 
the treaty had reached the point where “consent” and “ con- 
currence” were needed to complete the covenant. Mention is 
made of this requirement of the active participation of the Sen- 
ate in the making of treaties to correct the idea held by many 
that the part of the Senate in this responsible labor is merely 
perfunctory and confined to a concurrence and consent to engage- 
ments already made by the Executive with foreign powers with- 
out consideration or advice of the Senate in advance. 

PRESIDENTS HAVE RECOGNIZED retienen AND DUTY OF THE SENATE TO 


That the early Presidents, and all Presidents down to a recent 
period, entertained no doubt as to the meaning of this provision 
of the Constitution is made evident by the fact that many of 
them acted upon no treaties without in advance formally re- 
questing the advice of the Senate. 

President Washington went personally to the Senate on Au- 
gust 22, 1779, “to consider the terms of a treaty to be negoti- 
ated with the southern Indians.” Seven specific questions were 
submitted to the Senate as to the “ proposed negotiations,” with 
a request that each be voted upon by the Senate, which was done. 

President Washington is said never to have failed to ask the 
advice of the Senate as to the negotiation of all treaties during 
his two terms, whether important or unimportant. 

7 On ja ust 11, 1790, he sent a message to the Senate, in which 
e Said: 

On this point, therefore, I state the follow 
the ‘advice of the Senate thereon sii ieee beads SANATA anA ha 

First. Is it the judgment of the Senate that overtures shall be made to 
the Cherokees to arrange a new boundary so as to embrace the settle- 
ments made by the white people since the treaty of. Hopewell in No- 
very atti the United States stipulate sol ly t tee th 

* e emn 
new boundary which may be ‘screed: ? A ERSE fore 

On January 18, 1792, President Washington addressed the 
Senate as follows: 

I lay before you the communications of a deputation from the Chero- 
kee Nation of Indians now in this city, and I request your advice 
whether an additional article shall be made to the Cherokee treaty to 
the following „to wit: 

“That the sum to be paid annually by the United States to the Chero- 
kee Nation of Indians in consideration of the relinquishment of lands as 
stated in the treaty made by them on the 2d day of July, 1791, shall be 
$1,500 instead of $1,000 mentioned in the said treaty. 

May 8, 1792, President Washington submitted the two follow- 
ing propositions for the advice of the Senate: 

If the President of the United States should conclude a convention or 
pyle Palomas the Government of Algiers for the ransom of the 13 Ameri- 
cans in captivity there for a sum of not exceedin 8 all expenses 
included, will the Senate approve the same? Or is there any, and what, 
greater or lesser sum which they would fix on as the limit beyond which 
they would not approve the ransom? 

I the dent of the United States should conclude a treaty with 
the Government of | ca for the establishment of peace with them at 
an expense not exceeding $25,000, paid at the signature, and a like sum 
to be paid annually afterwards during the continuance of the treaty, 
would the Senate approve the same? Or are there any greater or lesser 
sums which they would fix on as the limits beyond which they would not 
approve of such treaty? 

President Jackson, under date of May 6, 1830, sought the ad- 
vice of the Senate concerning a proposed treaty with the Choc- 
taw Indians, by which they offered to cede to the United States 
all their country east of the Mississippi River. After setting 
forth the situation and his own disposition to exercise the ut- 
most liberality with the Indians compatible with the interests 
of the United States, President Jackson said: 

With these views I ask the opinion of the Senate upon the follow- 


. 
ill the Senate advise the conclusion of a treaty with the Choctaw 
Nation according to the terms which they propose? Or will the 
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Senate advise the conclusion of a treaty with that tribe as modified 
by the alterations suggested by me? 

If not, what further alteration or modification will the Senate 
propose? 

On March 16, 1861, President Lincoln communicated with the 
Sendte as follows: 

The Senate has transmitted to me a copy of the message sent by 
my predecessor to that body on the 2ist day of February last, pro- 
posag to take its advice on the subject of a proposition made by the 

ritish Government through its minister here, to refer the matter in 
controversy between that Government the Government of the 
United States to the arbitrament of the King of Sweden and Norway, 
Rene of the Netherlands, or the Republic of the Swiss Confed- 
eration. 

In that message my predecessor stated that he wished to submit 
to the Senate the precise questions followi ager A 

Will the Senate 3 a treaty referred to either of the foreign 
powers above named the ute now exi g between the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Great Britain concerning the bound- 
ary line between Vancouver Island and the American Continent? 
In case the referee shall find himself unable to decide where the 
line is by the description of it in the treaty of the 15th June, 1846, 
shall he be authorized to establish a line according to the treaty 
as nearly as possible? Which of the three powers 
Britain as an arbiter shall be chosen by the United 

I find no reason to disapprove of the course of my predecessor in 
this important matter; but, on the contrary, I not only shall receive 
the advice of the Senate therein cheerfully, but I respectfully ask the 
Senate for their advice on the three questions before recited. 


The predecessor of President Lincoln referred to was Presi- 
dent Buchanan. His views on the subject had been stated 
while Secretary of State, in 1846, in instructions given to Mr. 
McLean, minister to Great Britain, as follows: 


The Federal Constitution has made the Senate to a certain extent 
a coordinate branch of the treaty-maki power. Without their 
advice and consent no treaty can con power could 
not be intrusted to wiser or better hands, Besides in their legis- 
lative character they constitute a portion of the war-making as in 
their executive capacity they compose a part of the treaty-making 
ower, * * A rejection of the British ultimatum might biy 
ead to war, and as a branch of the legislative power it would be in- 
cumbent upon them to authorize the necessary preparations to render 
this war successful. Under these considerations the President, in 
deference to the Senate and to the true theory of the constitutional 
responsibilities of the different branches of the Government, will 
forego his own opinion so far as to submit to that pony. any 8 
tion which may made by the British Government not, in h udg- 
ment, wholly inconsistent with the rights and honor of the country. 

President Johnson, on January 15, 1869, asked the advice of 
the Senate concerning the proposed naturalization treaty with 
Great Britain. 

President Grant communicated to the Senate May 18, 1872, 
as follows: 


I transmit herewith the correspondence which has recently taken place 
respecting the differences of opinion which have arisen between this 
Government and that of Great Britain with regard to the powers of 
the tribunal of arbitration created under the treaty signed at Washing- 
bee May 8, 1871 


President Arthur, on June 9, 1884, submitted to the Senate 
in advance of any negotiations a proposal from the ruler of the 
Hawaiian Islands to extend the reciprocity agreement then in 
force for a period of seven years. 

In recent years proposed trpaties have often been dealt with 
by the Presidents in annual or general messages Instead of 
special messages, and the whole matter opened in that way for 
general discussion between the President and the Senate for a 
complete understanding. 

Considering the plain language of the Constitution and the 
practice of Presidents for more than a century in recognizing 
the right and duty of the Senate to participate in the making of 
treaties, so far at least as to be enabled to “advise,” can the 
Senators be blamed for carrying out their constitutional duty 
when the belated opportunity is finally accorded them? 

On the day that each Senator enters upon his official duties 
he takes a solemn oath before the Senate and the people assem- 
bled in the galleries, administered by the Vice President, that 
he will defend and sustain the Constitution “ without mental 
reservation or secret evasion.” Can Senators avoid the full per- 
formance of a duty plainly enjoined upon them by the Constitu- 
tion itself? The question supplies its own answer. 

It is to be noted that while more than a majority of the Sena- 
tors would have amended the covenant of the league of nations 
and the treaty of peace if they had had the opportunity to do so 
before it was finally acted upon by the peace conference at Ver- 
pailles, in one particular or another, they refrained from doing 
#0 when the treaty finally reached them, out of deference to the 
wishes of the President and of respect for the dignity of his high 


office, and in conformity with their desire to do nothing that 
would unnecessarily defer the final declaration of peace through- 
out the world. 

They were constrained, however, to place such reservations 
in the resolutions of ratification as were by them deemed neces- 
sary to preserve the sovereignty of the United States over its 
own affairs, to safeguard the vital interests of the Nation, and 
to prevent the entanglement of our country in European and 
Asiatic wars in which we would have none but a remote interest, 
if any at all. 

RESERVATIONS TO TREATIES ARE NOT UNCOMMON, 

Many speak of reservations in treaties as though they were 
a new thing in diplomatic history. Such is far from being the 
truth. Treaties are often framed which embrace something 
which fails to meet the approval of the Senate. It is frequently, 
inconvenient to reject the treaty so formed in its entirety and 
resort is had io a reservation in the act of ratification as to 
the particular point or points to which objection is had. This 
is held to be as valid and effective as though the treaty itself 
had been amended in the original text. 

A compilation of such treaty reservations was made in Senate 
Docnment No. 135, Sixty-sixth Congress, first session, which 
enumerates among others the following treaty reservations 
made in the resolutions of ratification: 


January 9, 1883: Treaty of peace, amity, commerce, and Hype as 


the treaty does not admit or acquiesce in any right or constitutional 
powers in the President to authorize or empower any person to nego- 
tlate treaties * * * unless such paan shall haye been appointed 
for such purpose or clothed with such power by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate.” 
January 11, 1892, general act for the repression of the African slave, 
trade, signed July 2, 1890. ° 
Mr. Sherman * + reported it without amendment, accom- 
panied 7 the following resolution : 
“ Resolved (two-thirds of ihe Senators present concurring therein) 
and consent to the ratification of t general 


That the Senate advise 

act signed at Brussels July 2, 1890, by the plenipotentiaries of the 
Unit States and other powers, for the suppression of the African 
slave trade, and for other purposes. 

“ Resolved further, That the Senate advise and consent to the accept- 
ance of the partial ratification of the said general act on the part of 
the French Kepublic, and to the stipulations relative to the same.” 

Second. “ That the United States of America, having neither posses- 
sions nor 88 in Africa, hereby disclaims any intention in 
ratifying this treaty, to indicate any interest whatsoever in the pos- 
sessions or protectorates established or claimed cn that continent by 
the other powers, or any approval of the wisdom, expediency, or lawful- 
ness thereof, and does not join in any expressions in the said 
us such a declaration or acknowl 


neral 
ent, 


“The share allotted to the United States to contribute to the dona- 
tion of the international bureau is not to be augmented until the Con- 
gress of the United States shall bave approved the augmentation. 

“That articles 3 and 4 of the fourth protocol shail not go beyond 
what shall be established by the legislation of the United States.” 

December 12, 1906.—Algeciras convention of 1906: * That the Senate 
understands that the participation of the United States in the Algeciras 

nce and in the formation and adoption of the general act and 
protocol which resulted therefrom was with the sole purpose of pre- 

and increasing its commerce in Morocco, the protection as to 
life, liberty, and propesty of its citizens residing or traveling therein, 
and of aiding 5 its friendly offices and efforts in removing friction and 
controversy which seemed to menace the peace hetween powers signa- 
tory with the United States to the treaty of 1880, all of which are on 
terms of oer with this Government; and without purpose to depart 
from the traditional American foreign policy, which forbids participa- 
tion by the United States in the settlement of political questions which 
are entirely European in their scope.“ 

April 2, 1908.—Convention for the settlement of international dis- 
putes, mee at The Hague, 1907: Nothing contained in this conven- 
tion shall be so construed as to require the United States of America 
to depart from its traditional policy of not intruding upon, 1 
with, or entangling itself in the politica questions of policy or inte 
administration of any foreign te; nor shall anything contained in 
the said convention be construed to imply a rel shment by the 
mareg States of its traditional attitude toward purely American ques- 

ons.” 


or special ties of arbitration heretofore or herc- 
after concluded between the part in dispute; and the United States 
now exer option con in article 53 of said convention to 


power to s 
of arbitration concluded or 
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States, and further 2 declares that the ‘compromis’ 
by nny treaty of arbitration to which the United States may be a party 
shal} be settled only by agreement between the contracting parties, 
unless such treaty shall expressly provide otherwise.” 

April 17, 1908.—Convention concluded at the second Hague ce 
conference, held at The Hague, 1907, concerning the rights and duties 
of neutral powers in naval war:“ 5 and excluding, however, 
Article XXIII thereof, which is in the follow words: 

A neutral power may allow p to enter its ports and road- 
steads, whether under convoy or not, when they are brought there to be 

nestrated pending the decision of a prize court. It may have the 
prize taken to another of its ports, 

„If the prize is not under convoy, the prize crew are left at liberty.“ 

“Resolved further, That the United States adheres to this convention 
with the un erstanding that the last clause of Article III implies the 
duty of a neutral power to make the demand therein méntioned for the 
return of a ship captured within the neutral jurisdiction and no longer 
within the jurisdiction.” 

April 17, 1908.—Convention respecting the employment of force for 
the recovery of contract debts, signed at The Hague, 1907: “The United 
States approves this convention with the understanding that recourse 
to the permanent court for the settlement of the differences referred to 
in said convention can be had only by agreement thereto through gen- 
eral or special treaties of arbitration heretofore or hereafter concluded 
between the puas in dispute.” 

May 22, 1908.—Extradition convention with Portugal, signed May 7 
1908 : In giving this advice and consent to the ratification of the said 
ort and as a part of the act of ratification the Senate understands 
that it is agreed by the United States that no person char; with crime 
shall be extraditable from Portugal upon whom the deat nalty can 
be inflicted for the offense charged by the Jaws of tbe jurisdiction in 
which the charge is pending, and that this a ment on the part of the 
United States will be mentioned in the ratifications of the treaty and 
will, in effect, form part of the treaty.” 

March 8, 1909.—Ship-canal treaty with Panama, signed January 9, 

909: “ Resolved as a part of this ratification that the United States 
approves the treaty between the United States and Panama with the 
understanding that, so far as the United States is concerned, no ques- 
tion shall be submitted to arbitration herein provided for which in any 
way affects the vital interests of the United States in the protection, 
operation, maintenance, sanitation, and protecden of the Panama Canal." 

— 957 , 1909.—Agreement with Russia regulating the position of cor- 
porat ons and other commercial associations. Suea une 25, 1 : 
“The Senate advises and consents to the ratification of the said agree- 
ment with the understanding that the 1 referred to in the 
third paragraph in the 3 as exist ng in the several countries 
refer to and include on the part of the United States the regulations 
Sorata by and under the authority of the several States of the 

nion. 7 

March i, 1912.—Arbitration treaty with Great Britain, signed August 
8, 1912: “ Provided, That the Senate advise and consent to the ratifica- 
tion of the said treaty with the understanding, to be made part of such 
ratification, that the treaty does not authorize the submission to arbi- 
tration of any question which affects the admission of aliens to the 
educational institutions of the several States, or the territorial integrity 
of the several States or of the United States, or concerning the question 
of the alleged indebtedness or moneyed obligation of any State of the 
United States, or any question which depends upon or involves the 
maintenance of the traditional attitude of the United States concerning 
American questions, commonly described as the Monroe doctrine, or 
other purely governmental policy.” : 

January 22, 1913.—International wireless telegraph convention, con- 
cluded July 5, 1912: “ The Serate advise and consent to the ratification 
of the radiotelegraphic convention signed at London on July 5, 1912, 
with the final protocol and service regulations connected therewith: 
Provided, That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of said 
convention with the understanding, to be expressed as a part of the 
instrument of ratification, that nothing in the ninth article of the regu- 
lations affixed to the convention shall be deemed to exclude the United 
States from the execution of her inspection laws upon vessels entering 
or clearing from her ports.” 

February 19, 1913.—Convention signed at Paris on January 17, 1913, 
modifying the international sanitary convention of ber 3, 1903: 
“The Senate advise and consent to the ratification of a convention be- 
tween the United States and other powers, signed at Paris on January 
17, 1913, modifying the international sanitary convention of December 
3, 1903: Provided, That the Senate advise and consent to the ratifica- 
tion of ‘said conyention with the understanding, to be expressed as a 
art of the instrument of ratification, that nothing contained in article 

thereof shall be deemed to prevent the United States from on out 
any special quarantine measures against the infection of its ports which 
might be demanded by unusual sanitary conditions.” 


Sufficient evidence has here been shown that reservations to 
treaties and conventions are neither new nor unusual. The 
Senate has never hesitated to adopt such reservations to treaties 
presented to that body by the President whenever a sufficient 
number of its Members deemed such reservations essential or 
desirable to preserve and protect the interests of the United 
States and its citizens, and the language employed has often 
been so clear and emphatic as to appear brusque. 

Let us take a glance at the reservations proposed to the treaty 
of peace with Germany and undertake to analyze them so far 
as we are able, to ascertain whether or not they are simply 
mischievous, or whether they are necessary or desirable to pro- 
tect and safeguard our country and our people. 

I hold in my hand a complete copy of the proposed treaty 
of peace with Germany, which includes the covenant of the 
league of nations. You will observe that it is a substantial 
volume of 194 pages, and embraces 440 separate articles, each 
article embracing one or more subjects. In its scope it seeks 
to effect substantial changes in the government of all the great 
nations of the world and in the relations of the separate nations 
to each other. Indirectly it influences all the neutral nations. 
Thus it affects in some degree all the nations and all the peoples 
of the earth. When it is reflected that this enormously powerful 
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and far-reaching treaty—the most important document of its 
kind in the history of the world in its probable effect upon 
mankind, voluminous in detail as it is in general principles— 
was not presented to the American Senate for perusal or çon- 
sideration until after it had been completed in its present form 
in the councils of the world’s predominant powers at the peace 
conference at Versailles—councils which were to a large degree 
secret in their character, and in which numerous secret treaties 
were unveiled for the first time—is it not remarkable that the 
Senate should have found so few reservations to the 440 articles 
of the treaty sufficiently serious to command a majority vote 
of the Senate? 

At this point permit me to state my own convictions upon this 
momentous subject. The House of Representatives, unlike the 
United States Senate, has no part in the making of treaties, 
and its Members have no greater responsibility in regard thereto 
than has any other citizen. Many years before the Great War 
I was much interested in plans for the prevention of war, and 
became a member of the League to Enforce Peace, of which 
former President William H. Taft was the presiding officer. I 
believed then and believe now that some plan of organization 
of the great nations offers the means by which this most 
beneficent result might be attained. In 1911, when Mr. Taft was 
President, he made a great speech upon this subject at a banquet 
given to him in my home city of Los Angeles, to which I listened 
with absorbing interest. So when the present war ended I 
Was much in favor of some combination of the nations which 
won the war that should perform the twofold purpose of fixing 
the terms of closing this war and of preventing entirely or of 
minimizing the chances of future wars. A league of nations as 
such, or by whatever name it might be called, commended itself 
to me. 

Immediately preceding his first trip to Europe, in early 
December, 1918, President Wilson appeared before a joint 
session of the two Houses of Congress, at which I was present, 
and it was supposed that he would set forth somewhat fully 
the nature of the league of nations which he would propose to 
the peace conference at Paris, He did not, however, give any 
definite idea of what form the proposed league would take, and 
it is quite probable that at that time he had not formulated more 
than a general plan of the organization, with little or no detail 
as to its scope and activities. 

It was not until February 14, 1919, that much further infor- 
mation was given as to the league, on which day the draft of 
the proposed “ constitution of the league of nations” was pre- 
sented to the peace conference through President Wilson, chair- 
man of the committee in charge. . 

When published this constitution was found to contain several 
provisions that would bear particularly hard upon the United 
States and calling for sacrifices of sovereignty and giving 
pledges of resources, finance, and man power to protect foreign 
nations that many American statesmen and publicists of the 
different political parties regarded as unnecessary to accom- 
plish the purpose of preserving the peace of the world and in 
excess of the benefits to be obtained by the people of the world, 
and especially by our own people. To the members of the Sen- 
ate and House Committees on Foreign Affairs the President, 
at a dinner given at the White House in early March, 1919, in 
reply to a question of one of the legislators, who had asked him 
if the objectionable feature of the “ constitution” could not be 
amended to cover the defects, replied that they could not. 

However, upon the return of the President to Paris later the 
proposed “ constitution” was amended materially, and many of 
its articles were redrawn in different language, and in some 
cases greatly modified. The title was changed from “ constitu- 
tion ” to “ the covenant of the league of nations.” 

My intense desire to have war made impossible, if such can 
be done by human agency, has kept me a consistent advocate of 
a league of nations, the only agency now under consideration 
with that end in view. My personal experience as a soldier 
when a boy in the closing months of the Civil War made me 
a lifelong hater of war. The horrors of the great European 
struggle through which the world has just passed, in which the 
inconceivable number of 7,000,000 men lost their lives, and in 
which there were casualties of nearly 20,000,000 of men, and which 
has resulted in a world madness—a sort of universal hysteria 
or insanity—has deeply confirmed my horror of war. So with 
all its faults I have been an advocate of the league of nations. 
I say with all its faults,” for I have not been oblivious to its 
faults, and I have hoped to see them corrected. When I was 
home for two months at the end of the Sixty-fifth Congress, in 
March, April, and May, 1919, I spoke before varieus organiza- 
tions in Los Angeles 39 times—nearly every time on the subject 
of the league of nations, that I deemed at the time of the high- 
est importance to the people and to the country. I pointed out 
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some of the features of the first “ constitution“ that I thought 
ought to be amended in justice to our own country. In general, 
these amendments applied to articles that placed the constitu- 
tion of the league of nations over the Constitution of the United 
States; that would substitute the council of the league of nations 
for the Congress of the United States in declarations of war 
and in providing armies and moneys, involving heayy Federal 
taxation to carry on the purposes of the league; for giving 
sweeping and undefined pledges to preserve the territorial in- 
tegrity and political independence of all members of the league, 
and for avoidance of those pledges that would tend to throw 
America into an international supernation, where international 
rules and laws, formulated mainly by European and Asiatic 
foreigners, would supersede and be superior to the laws and 
rules adopted by Americans elected by the people for that pur- 
pose in the conduct of their own country and its affairs. 

As I have stated, an attempt was made in the several drafts 
of the constitution of the league of nations, now known as the 
“ covenant,” to correct some of these defects. The changes were 
not altogether successful, and did not fully accomplish the pur- 
pose, In one important instance, indeed the most important one 
of all, namely, article 10, no change whatever was made. This 
is the article which pledges all the nation signatories to pre- 
serve the territorial integrity of all members of the league 
against external aggression, and in case of any such aggression 
or any threat or danger of such aggression, gives authority to 
the council of the league to “advise upon the means by which 
this obligation shall be fulfilled.” This solemn commitment is 
doubtless the most serious of any connected with the league, and 
is the one which is most portentous in its possibilities and even 
its probabilities, That there will be external aggression against 
the territorial integrity of some of the nations in the future as 
there have been in the past is most probable. The nature and 
causes of those aggressions we do not know; but, regardless of 
their causes or merits, and without reference to whether they 
may have the approval or disapproval of the people of the 
United States, we would have pledged ourselves in advance by 
this article to fulfill this obligation by such means as the council 
of the league shall advise. That means might take the course 
of a national boycott and nonintercourse, or it might require us 
to furnish such a quota of troops and money for war supplies as 
the council might deem equitable, considering our population 
and financial resources, The council, it should be remembered, 
would have one American representative and one representative 
each of eight foreign nations. 

I occasionally meet men who say, “ Well, I presume that the 
league covenant is defective; but even so, let us give it a trial, 
anyway. If we find it does not work, we can find some way of 
getting out of it.” This attitude is a very general one, but it is 
not sound. When we once get in, good faith requires that we 
stand up to our national agreements, no matter how repugnant 
may be the duties imposed upon us, until such time as we can 
withdraw in strict conformity to the instrument itself. 

When individuals are entering into contracts with each other 
their legal representatives are most careful to set forth clearly 
and concisely what each party to.the contract is to do, and to 
make such conditions and reservations as will protect the parties 
to the contract from being called upon later to do things not 
contemplated by them when the contract was signed. In a great 
contract binding our Nation to the other nations of the world, 
involving the possible and even probable calling of our young 
men into military service in distant countries, the commandeer- 
ing of our national resources, and even the sovereignty of our 
Nation itself in matters which we now regard as purely our own, 
how much more important is it that the contract or covenant 
should be so perfected before signing that we may, without 
detriment to the peace treaty itself, avoid unnecessary national 
sacrifices, as well as subsequent disputes and quarrels with other 
nations as to the meaning of the obligations which we have 
assumed? Is it not far better to have these interpretations and 
reservations, as to the merits of which most of our people are 
agreed, made now before the treaty is signed, even though it 
may have occasioned a little present disappointment to our 
national associates and cause delay, rather than to leave them 
to future misunderstandings and disputes and probably to 
charges against us of bad faith and failure to meet national 
obligations? 

My own idea is that perfect frankness in advance is the better 
and safer course. Therefore, while I favor the league of nations, 
I also favor full reservations upon all points as to which in the 
future would probably arise questions as to the commitments 
and obligations of the United States, 

Let us consider these reservations in their numerical order. 
They are called the Lodge reservations, and they were favorably 
reported to the Senate by the Committee on Foreign Relations, 


RESERVATION NO. 1—REQUIRING AFFIRMATIVE CONSENT OF THREE POWERS, 

This reservation has been called the “ preamble” to the other 
reservations and provides that they are to be made a part and 
a condition of the resolution of ratification, and that as such 
they must be accepted by an exchange of notes by at least three 
of the four principal allied and associated powers, to wit: Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and Japan. 

The principal, if not the only objection that has been raised 
to this reservation, is to the requirement of the assent of three 
of the four allied powers, A treaty is a contract between two 
or more nations. If the terms of the contract are agreed to it 
does not seem unreasonable that at least a majority of the 
principal parties should say so. It probably would be possible to 
modify this reservation, however, without imparing its value. 

The reservation in full is as follows: 


The reservations and understandings adopted by the Senate are to be 
made a part and a condition of the resolution of ratification, which _ 
ratification is not to take effect or bind the United States until the said 
reservations and understandings adopted by the Senate have been ac- 
cepted by an exchange of notes as a part and a condition of said resolu- 
tion of ratification by at least three of the four principal allied and 
associated powers, to wit: Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan. 


RESERVATION NO, 2—CONDITIONS AS TO WITHDRAWAL FROM LEAGUE. 

The United States so understands and construes article 1 that in case 
of notice of withdrawal from the league of nations, as provided in said 
article, the United States shall be the sole judge as to whether all its 
international obligations and all its obligations under the said covenant 
have been fulfilled. and notice of withdrawal by the United States may 
be given by a concurrent resolution of the Congress of the United States, 

This reservation is intended to qualify the last paragraph of 
article 1 of the covenant of the league of nations, which reads 
as follows: 

Any member of the league may, after two years notice of its Inten- 
tion to do so, withdraw from the league: Provided, That all its interna- 
tional obligations and all its obligations under this covenant shall 
have been fulfilled at the time of its withdrawal. 

The reservation, it will be noted, in the event that the United 
States should desire to withdraw from the league, does not 
leave the question whether its obligations have been fulfilled to 
the foreign nations composing the council of the league, but de- 
termines for itself that question. Very likely we would not 
wish to withdraw ; but if we did we would not wish to be halted 
by the raising of the question by the representative of a foreign 
nation that we had failed of a technical, or even what another 
nation might think a real, obligation. It is not easy to raise in 
America a valid objection to this reservation. On the contrary, 
it may if made operative prove a great benefit to us—possibly 
save us a war—in the future. 

One objection made to this reservation is that the notice is 
to be given “by a concurrent resolution of the Congress —a 
concurrent resolution not requiring the signature of the Presi- 
dent. A joint resolution does. If Congress should wish to with- 
draw there can hardly be conceived a condition in which the 
President would not be of the same mind, and still that possi- 
bility remains. In a matter of foreign policy so important as 
this, it would seem that the President should have a voice and 
that a joint resolution would be better. 


RESERVATION NO. S—IN REGARD TO GUARANTEEING TERRITORIAL INTEGRITY, 


This reservation has to do with the much-discussed article 10, 
and is the one upon which the widest difference exists. Article 
10 reads as follows: 

The members of the league undertake to respect and preserve as 
against external “eee the territorial integrity and existing political 
independence of all members of the league. In case of any such aggres- 
sion, or in case of any threat or danger of such aggression, the council 
shall advise upon the means by which this obligation shall be fulfilled. 

The reservation (No. 3), which applies solely to the foregoing 
article 10, is as follows: 

The United States assumes no obligation to preserve the territorial 
integrity or political independence of any other country, or to interfere 
in controversies between nations—whether members of the league or 
not—under the provimons of article 10, or to employ the military or 
naval forces of the United States under any article of the treaty for 
any purpose, unless in any particular case the Congress, which, under 
the Constitution has the sole power to declare war or authorize the 
employment of the military or naval forces of the United States, shall 
by act or joint resolution so provide. 

This reservation is the most sweeping of any, as it applies 
to an article which is deemed the most dangerous of any in 
the covenant. It involves the most serious undertaking of 
preserving the present territorial boundaries of all the signatory 
nations—just as they are to-day. As the peace treaty itself, 
of which the league of nations covenant is a part, changes the 
territorial boundaries of nearly, if not all, the countries en- 
gaged in the war, it seems an enormous contract to keep them 
just where they have so recently been established—in fact, where 
they are not yet, but will be established upon the adoption of 
the treaty. While the reservation disclaims the obligation to 
underwrite the territorial integrity of all the nations of the 
world, still it would permit Congress to provide for such action, 
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involving the employment of the military or naval forces of the 
United States, in any particular case. 

It is probable that the fate of the peace treaty and of the 
league of nations, so far as the United States is concerned, 
hinges on this article 10 and the reservation thereto. As to all 
the other reservations, some of them are not seriously objected 
to; others could undoubtedly be modified and compromised— 
eyen the preamble which appears as reservation No. 1; but 
this reservation No. 3 to article 10 is the most difficult of all, 
There is a direct collision of ideas on article 10 between the 
President and a large majority of the Senators. The President 
says that the elimination of article 10 kills the treaty. The 
Senators say that article 10 in the treaty without reservation 
endangers the Republic; forces foreign wars upon the country 
without the yoice or approval of Congress or of the people. This 
is a fair statement of the nature of the differences and shows 
the difficulty of compromise. It will require considerable con- 
cessions on both sides to reach a common conclusion. 


RESERVATION YO. 4—MANDATES. 


This is upon the subject of mandates. The first constitution 
of the league of nations provided that the league might assign 
to member nations mandatories” to assume charge of “ back- 
ward peoples,” having reference to their relations with such 
“backward ” countries as to geographical situation, experience, 
and financial resources. No option was provided for the 
nation so selected. Under this mandatory system it was gen- 
erally understood that the United States would be assigned as 
mandatory of Armenia. So much opposition was expressed in 
this country to a compulsory mandatory that in the second 
draft of the constitution the mandatory was made subject to 
assent by the insertion of the language, and who are willing 
to accept. it.“ The reservation on the subject leaves the ac- 
ceptance of a mandatory by the United States subject to the 
action of Congress. The language of the reservation is as 
follows: 


No mandate shall be accepted by the United States under article 22, 
part 1, or any other provision of the treaty of peace with Germany, 
except by action of the Congress of the United States. 


RESERVATION NO. 5—QUESTIONS WITHIN DOMESTIC JURISDICTION, 


This reservation is to reserve to the United States decision 
on all questions of domestic jurisdiction, defining what some of 
such questions are. Article 20 of the covenant of the league 
provides that the council shall, upon the complaint of any 
nation member, take up any dispute or disagreement between 
nations, and hear and decide such questions, and provides the 
process for so doing. The article is quite a long one, and the 
only reference that it makes to excepting question of a domestic 
nature is in the following paragraph: 

If the dispute between the parties is claimed by one of them and is 
found by the council to arise out of a matter which by international 
Jaw is solely within oy domestic jurisdiction of that party, the coun- 
cil crib so report, and shall make no recommendation as to its settle- 
ment. 

The reservation reserves to the United States the right to 
decide what questions are within its domestic jurisdiction, 
and defines some of these questions, as follows: 


The United States reserves to itself exclusively the right to decide 
what questions are within its domestic jurisdiction, and declares that 
all domestic and 8 questlons fon, labor, wholly or in part to its 
internal affairs, 8 tion, coastwise traffic, the 
tariff, commerce, the suppression of in Women and children and 
in opium and Da ornen ones drugs, ana all tod States, and are not 


j and are not 
to be submitted in any way either to ar 
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of any other power. 

A unique feature entered into the discussion of this reserva- 
tion. There was read into the Recorp an article from the 
October number of the University Magazine, of Montreal, writ- 
ten by Sir Andrew MacPhael, a distinguished Canadian pub- 
licist, editor of the magazine referred to and of the Canadian 
Medical Journal; a veteran of the European war and a major 
of the Canadian medical corps. The article, which was evi- 
dently written in entire good faith, pointed out the fact that 
Canada bad no outlet to the Atlantic Ocean and was greatly 
disadvantaged thereby. The only way to overcome this was to 
obtain a strip through the State of Maine to the ocean, and a 
map of the 8,000 square miles of the territory of Maine that 
would be required was made a part of the article. Sir Andrew 
pointed out how this territory could lawfully be acquired from 
the United States in the following language: 


There is a way out. It is to be found in the league of nations. If it 
is not found therein, then that instrument has no force, and its 


tories no sincerity. According to article 12 “the ly may 

time to time advise the reconsidera by "members the league 
ireaties which have become pat — and the co tion of in- 
ternational conditions whose continuance might span, =p e peace of 
the world.” Whatever the status of Canada may in future its 
existence will depend upon the outcome of this issue, The issue, then, 


is large enough to warrant an extended examination. It is nothing 
less than the relations in the past, at the present, and in the future 
between the United States and the British opite, which many wise 
men on both sides are now ering. 


RESERVATION NO. 6—THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


The covenant of the league contains the following reference 
to the Monroe doctrine: 

Nothing in this covenant shali be deemed to affect the validity of 
—— nts, such as treaties of arbitration or regional 
= the Monroe doctrine, for securing and maintenance 
0 „ 


Many maintain that this reference is entirely inadequate and 
misleading; that the Monroe doctrine is not a “regional under- 
standing” at all; that it is a national policy of long standing, 
and is not to be passed upon in any way by any power except- 
ing the United States Goyernment. The reservation is as 
follows: 

The United States will not submit to arbitration or to om ond by 

for 


of nations, pro 
ch in the judgement of the 


RESERVATION es aaa SHANTUNG QUESTION. 


This reservation reads as follows: 

The United oa withholds its assent to articles 156, 157, and 158, 
and reserves of action with 2 to any controversy 
which may ne 2 — said articles between Republic of China and 
the Empire of Japan. 


The articles of the treaty referred to—156, 157, and 158—are 
those which transfer the Chinese Province of Shantung to Japan, 
The reservation withholds the approval of the United States 
from that unjust award and reserves full liberty of action in the 

future. 

The remaining reservations—Nos. 8 to 15, inclusive—apply to 
methods of procedure under the organization of the council, the 
league of nations, and the boards and commissions that are to 
be formed thereunder. Largely they are for the guidance of 
the United States alone, but are of such a character that tha 
members of the league should be informed that these methods 
have been adopted. 

RESERVATION NO, S—APPOINTMENT OF REPKESENTATIVES. 

The Congress of the United gers will provide phn law for the ee 
ment of the representatives of the United States in the assembly and 
the council of the league of of nations and may in its discretion provide 
for the 5 of the Unit States in any commission, com- 
mittee, tribunal, court, council, or 55 or in the selection of any 
members thereof, and for the ‘appointment members of said commis- 
sions, committees, tribun courts, councils, or conferences, or any 
other representatives under the treaty of peace, or in carrying out ita 

and 8 8 partici ee E appointment have been so 
vided for and the ers and du ties of such resentatives have 
so defined by law pads nited States aye 
elther said league of na peace with Germa 
be authorized to perform any act for or on —— of the United States 
ereunder, and no citizen of the United States shall be selected or 
appointed as a member of said commissions, committees, . 
courts, Sarg or „ except with the approval of the Senate 
of the United Sta 
RESERVATION NO. Soe BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND GERMANY, 

The United States understands that the ration commission will 
regulate or interfere with exports from the United States to Germany 
or from Germany to the United States only when the United States, by 
poe or aE resolution of Congress, approves such regulation or in- 


EVEA NO. 10—FUNDS FOR LEAGUE TO BE PROPERLY APPROPRIATED, 

The United States shall not be obligated to 5 to ers uses 
3 of nations, or of the secreta. —— or of any commission or 
committee or conference or other agency o —.— er the league of 
nations or “ander the treat, — * the pi carrying out the 


rovisions unless an a — of funds. available 
for 3 expenses shall have on aie ‘an appropriation of f of the United 


RESERVATION NO. 11—LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS. N 
If tue United States shall at 3 adopt 8 plan for the limita- 


armaments without fie consent of the council whenever the United 
States is Phieatened with invasion or engaged in war. 
RESERVATION NO. 12—RELATIONS OF CITIZENS OF COVENANT-BREAKING 
STATE. 


The United States reserves the right to permit, in its discretion, 
the nationals of a covenant-breaking State, as in article 16 
of the covenant of the league of nations, residing within the United 
States or in countries otber than dat violating said article 16, to 
continue their commercial, financial, personal relations with the 
nationals of the United States. 
eae i NO, 13—PROTECTION OF CITIZENS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

in articles 296, 297, or in any of the annexes thereto or 

in 5 0 Wan article, section or annex of the freaty of peace with 
Germanar Byres as against citizens of the United States, be taken to 
ean any ratification or approval of any act otherwise 
ilegal or in contravention of tbe rights of citizens of the United 


RESERVATION NO. 14—WITHHOLDING ASSENT TO PARTICIPATION IN CERTAIN 
COMMISSIONS. 
The United States withholds its assent to Part XIII (articles 387 to 
427, inclusive) unless Congress by act or joint resolution shall here- 
after make provision for representation in the organization established 
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by said Part XIII, and in such event the 
States will be governed and conditioned by 
joint resolution, 


RESERVATION NO. 


articipation of the United 
e provisions of such act or 


15—NOT BOUND BY DECISION REACHED WHERE ONE 


NATION HAS MORE THAN ONE VOTE. 

The United States assumes no obligation to be bound by any election, 
decision, repari or finding of the council or assembly in which any 
member of the league and its self-governing dominions, colonies, or parts 
of empire, in the aggregate have cast more than one yote, and assumes 
no ohitgation to be bound by any decision, report, or finding of the 
council or assembly arising out of any dispute between the United States 
and any member of the league if such member, or any self-governing 
dominion, colony, empire, or part of empire united with it politically 
has voted, 

Thus we have briefly traversed the reservations that were 
adopted by the Senate by a majority vote, the votes on the 
different reseryations ranging from 48 to 60 Senators for, to 
35 to 40 against. Throughout the voting there was a very full 
attendance of Senators, several of the votes showing 95 of 
the 96 Members present and voting, the only vote missing 
being that of the deceased Senator from Virginia. 

The natural question arises, what will become of the treaty 
and the league of nations, so far as the United States is con- 
cerned. É 

For my own part, I sincerely hope that good judgment may 
prevail; that the President and the Senators of all States of 
the Union may take friendly counsel together; and that, with 
proper safeguards that will prevent the United States from 
becoming involved in all the quarrels of Europe, the treaty of 
peace and the covenant of the league of nations will be 
adopted. A modification of the language in some of the res- 
ervatlons might be made without impairing their value as 
safeguards. A war-weary world desires no more wars, with 
their ghastly accompaniment of bloodshed, destruction, and 
death. I have little confidence that the league of nations is 
a universal panacea, but I believe that it would help, and I 
would like to see it tried if it can be done without our own 
country sacrificing its nationality and taking upon its shoul- 
ders all the burdens of all the peoples and nations of the 
world. 

With the blessing of God our country has grown great and 
powerful in the 140 years of its existence by following public 
policies that commended themselves to the fathers and de- 
fenders of the Republic, which were approved and adopted 
by the people. These policies embraced friendliness to all na- 
tions and an avoidance of such intimacies and alliances with 
any as should impede or embarrass our control of our own 
country and its policies. Let us not drift too far from that 
aspiration. Let us renew our allegiance to the most lofty of 
American ideals. Let us especially emphasize and practice 
universal and unwavering respect for and obedience to law, 
and let us sternly put down all violations of law, especially 
those of mob violence, lynchings of colored or other people 
without trial, acts of sabotage and murder to effect political 
results, such as the oyerturning of our Government in order 
to effect a condition of anarchy. Let us set our faces against 
all forms of class government, whether it be of plutocracy or 
proletariat. And let us try to keep our Government and people 
in the highway of respect for God and his laws and for the 
laws of our country and a just and fair consideration of the 
rights of all our own people and of all the peoples and nations 
of the earth. 

Mr. SIAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
similar request. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I submit the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request made by 
the gentlemen to extend their remarks in the Recorp? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. . 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to compliment the 
present chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, first, on 
having given in his report some very valuable information for 
the House, and, second, on his ability and arduous labor in actu- 
ally bringing about a reduction in the amounts carried in this 
bill, although I do not agree that the reduction is as great as the 
report seems to indicate, und that I will discuss in a few mo- 
ments. 

Both the information given and the reduction brought about 


were made possible by an inyestigation authorized in the Indian 
appropriation act of last year. This was but a continuation of 


an investigation started by a similar resolution carried in the 
act of 1916, but which investigation was cut short on account of 
the war, and the Indian Committee was precluded from pursuing 
the matter further at that time. 

I had introduced a resolution for this investigation, and this 
resolution was copied into the Indian appropriation bill of 1916, 


heretofore mentioned. The same paragraph was carried in the 
act of the current fiscal year and under its provisions the in- 
vestigation has been conducted. On two different occasions 
your committee proposed this same paragraph to the Indian 
bill and urged the importance of its acceptance by the House, 
but over the urgent protest of myself and several other mem- 
bers of the committee, including the present chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL], the 
gentleman from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Hastings], the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Turxan], and various others, Members of the House, felt 
called upon to make a point of order against this good, whole- 
some proposition, 

There could have been no politics in the defeat of the propo- 
sition, for at one time the point of order was made on the ma- 
jority side and the other time on the minority side; therefore 
both sides of the House were equally responsible for the discon- 
tinuation of the investigation. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
also introduced a resolution before the Committee on Rules, and 
the minority members of that committee endeavored to get a 
report upon it and get it out, but it was killed in the committee. 

Mr. CARTER. That is correct. My resolution was presented 
to the committee; and several persons, both minority and ma- 
jority members, including myself, appeared before the com- 
mittee and urged the importance of its passage, but the Com- 
mittee on Rules failed to give us a rule for the passage of the 
resolution and it failed. 

My friend from Kansas, of course, understands that this 
obstacle could have been obviated and the investigation con- 
tinued at any time if the House, in its wisdom, would have per- 
mitted us to pass this item which was carried in these two appro- 
priation bills and which was prevented on one oceasion by a 
Democrat and once by a Republican. So, when all is said and 
done, I think it will be admitted that whatever reduction was 
made in this bill was made possible on account of the continua- 
tion of the investigation and would not have been possible but 
for such investigation. 

I have called attention to these facts for two purposes: First, 
to show that those of us who represent the minority on the Indian 
Committee are as much responsible for these reductions as any- 
one else, and, second, to further demonstrate that it is usually 
safe and wise to trust the Indian Committee of the House with 
the investigation of any matter it seeks to look into, because 
the investigations conducted by that committee during the 13 
years I have served upon it have always been of a nonpartisan 
character. The investigations have been fair; they have been 
impartial; and out of them have always come in the past, as 
has come now, improvement in the service and the possibility 
of making some reduction and relieving the Treasury of unneces- 
sary burdens. 

Again, while I congratulate my friend the present chairman 
of the committee in giving the House valuable information and 
upon making an actual reduction in the charge on the Federal 
Treasury, I must take issue with him on one statement made by 
him this morning. This statement perhaps was made inad- 
vertently and hurriedly and not with the seriousness with which 
I think the House accepted same. ‘ ; 

My friend stated that the bill of 1913 carried only about 
$9,000,000, while the actual amount carried by that bill was 
about nine and a half million dollars; but that is not the point I 
wish to bring out. 

Since the gentleman from New York has been chairman of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs he has had his reports set 
forth the amount carried in the Indian appropriation bill in 
quite a different manner from that carried by former chair- 
men. As the House knows, the amounts carried in the Indian 
bill come under four heads: First, gratuity; second, reimburs- 
able; third, treaty items; and fourth, appropriations from 
tribar funds. The items under the heads gratuity, reimburs- 
able, and treaty are a direct charge upon the Treasury, but 
it must be remembered that those coming under the head 
tribal funds are appropriations made from the funds of the 
different tribes held in trust by the Federal Government, and 
are no charge at all upon the Federal Treasury. 

The reports filed by the present chairman of the committee 
on both occasions have included not only the first three items 
but the item of tribal funds, while all reports previous to the 
gentleman’s incumbency, including the report of 1913, did not 
include the tribal-funds item, because it was not an actual tax 
upon the Treasury. Now, the fact is that during the year to 
which this act applies about $4,000,000 was spent from tribal 
funds, which was not set out in the committee report on the 
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1913 bill at all. If this report on the 1913 bill had carried any 
reference to the amount appropriated from tribal fands which 
is not a ux upon the Treasury, but what is carried in the re- 
port on the present bill, then the 1913 bill would have aggre- 
gated some thirteen and one-half million dollars. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. I yield. 

Mr. SNYDER. The chairman of the committee desires to 
state that these figures that he has given in the report, running 
from 1910 to 1920, were given to him by the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs at his request that he give him the total amount 
of the appropriations used by that office. 

Mr. CARTER. I had supposed the gentleman got his infor- 
mation from that source, and it is very natural for that mistake 
to occur. For this reason, so far as an appropriation per se 
is concerned—that is, so far as the money appropriated was 
a tax upon the Treasury—I take it that the commissioner’s 
statement is in the main correct, for that is about what is 
cited by the committee report as appropriated from the Fed- 
eral Treasury; but the fact remains that during that same 
fiscal year more than $4,000,000 was used out of tribal funds, 
of which this committee made no mention at all. And, 
again, the $4,000,000 added to the nine and one-half million dol- 
lars would make thirteen and one-half million dollars, making the 
current law carry not six million more than the appropriation 
of 1913, but only about $1,700,000 more, which, with the en- 
larged activities of the service and increased cost of things, is 
not, after all, such an unreasonable advance. [Applause] 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the first paragraph 
of the bill be read, and after that I shall move that the com- 
mittee rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will begin the reading of the 
bill. 

2 Clerk read as follows: 


it enacted, etc., That the following sums be, and they are hereby, 
appropriated, out of any mo in the Treasury net otherwise appro- 


for the pu of g the current and 3 t expenses 
er the Buren of, Indian an Afairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
various ind — Tull for all offices and sal- 


aries Pere are for herein for the service of the fiscal year 


ending June 30, provi namely : 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Lonewortu, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 11368) 
making appropriations fer the current and contingent expenses 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations 
with various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1921, had come te no resolution thereon. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on to-morrow we dispense with the business in order under the 
Calendar Wednesday rule. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks wnani- 
mous consent that on to-morrow the Calendar Wednesday busi- 
ness be dispensed with. Is there objection? 

Mr. FESS. Reserving the right to object, would the gentle- 
man state what committee has the calendar to-morrow? 

Mr. MONDELL. The Committee on the Public Lands. ‘They 
are perfectly willing to have their business go over. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentieman from 
Wyoming what we may expect to come up to-morrow? 

Mr. MONDELL. The Indian appropriation bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. The continuation of this bill? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO A COMMITTEE TO SIT DURING THE SESSIONS. 


Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the resolution which I send 
to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Rivers and Harbors or any sub- 


committee thereof be authorized to sit during the sessions of the 
House during the second session of the Sixty-sixth C. 


ongress. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. Ireranp, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 
8 for 10 days, on account of the death ef an intimate 

en 

ELECTION OF A MEMBER TO A COMMITTEE. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer a resolu- 
tion which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois offers a reso- 
lution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resowed, That Ewix L. Davis, a Member of Congress from the 
State of ‘Tennessee, be —.— a member of the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 


tion. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


adjourn. 
The motion was agreed te; and accordingly (at 5 o'clock 
p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, 


January 7, 1920, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of communication from the Acting Secretary of Labor 
submitting estimates of appropriation required by that depart- 
ment for the fiscal year 1920 (H. Doc. No. 564); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
estimates of appropriation from the Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce for the fiscal year 1920 (H. Doc. No. 565); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
estimate of additional appropriation required for the service 
of the Coast Guard and repairs to Coast Guard cutters for the 
fiscal year 1920 (H. Doc. No. 506); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of War, submit- 
ting item of reappropriation for unveiling memorial to Gen. 
Ulysses S. Grant (H. Doc. No. 567) ; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting draft 
of proposed legislation permitting removal of the charge of de- 
sertion from the record of any Officer or enlisted man who 
served in the Navy or Marine Corps (H. Doc. No. 568); to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WILLIAMS, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 7158) to provide for 
the expenses of the government of the District of Columbia, 
submitted a report thereon (Rept. No. 531), Minority Views, 
Part IT, which said report was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: A bili (H. R. 11489) concerning 
proof of widowhood in claims for pension; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 11490) for the purchase of 
a site for and the erection of a post-office building at Mount 
Vernon, Ohio; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. BEE: A bill (H. R. 11491) ‘directing the Secretary of 
War to authorize a survey of a military road for the uses of the 
military from San Antonio in the State of Texas via Corpus 
Christi in the said State of Texas and terminating in Browns- 
ville in the said State of Texas; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SIEGEL: A bill (H. R. 11492) te amend section 3 of 
an act entitled “An act to regulate the immigration of aliens 
to, and the residence of aliens in, the United States,” approved 
February 5, 1917; to the Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization, 


By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 11493) establishing the Mam- 
moth Cave National Park, in the State of Kentucky, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BEE: A bill (H. R. 11494) to increase the salary of the 
United States district attorney for the western district of Texas; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 11495) providing 
for delivering to the State of Illinois the statue of Abraham 
Lincoln which fermerly stood in front of the courthouse in the 
city of Washington, in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

By Mr. WOODYARD: A biil (H. R. 11496) providing for the 
purchase of a site and the erection thereon of a public building 
k Winfield, W. Va.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 

rounds. 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: A bill (H. R. 11497) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to pension widows and minor children of officers 
and enlisted men who served in the War with Spain, Philippine 
insurrection, or in China,” approved July 16, 1918; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SIEGEL: A bill (H. R. 11498) to amend sections 4, 8, 
and 10 of the act of June 29, 1906, as amended, relating to natu- 
ralization, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. j 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 11499) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to increase the efficiency of the Medical Department of 
the United States Army,” approved April 23, 1908; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 271) sus- 
pending the operation of certain provisions of the immigration 
act relating to alien contract laborers and illiterate aliens; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bilis and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 11500) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Frelin C. Lumbert; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11501) granting a pension te Benjamin C. 
Moffet; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 11502) granting an increase of 
pension to John W. McPherron; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11503) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry J. Kinney ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOYES: A bill (H. R. 11504) granting a pension to 
Oren O. Pound; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 11505) granting a pension to 
Sarah A, George; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLEARY: A bill (H. R. 11506) for the relief of the 
Merritt & Chapman Derrick & Wrecking Co.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 4 

By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 11507) granting a pension to 
Johanna Ferron; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GREENE of Vermont: A bill (H. R. 11508) granting 
an increase of pension to Joseph Monteith ; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HERSMAN: A bill (H. R. 11509) granting a pension 
to Mary E. Skinner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11510) granting a pension to Susan H, Orr; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11511) grant- 
ing a pension to William A. Anderson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 11512) granting a pension to 
John W. Thompson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LAMPERT: A bill (H. R. 11518) granting an increase 
of pension to Cora I. Cromwell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11514) granting an increase of pension to 
Hugo Schrottky ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11515) granting an increase of pension 
to Eliza Brown; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11516) granting an increase of pension to 
Herbert H. Pommerich; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11517) granting a pension to Eva J. 
Plante; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 11518) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James B. Bristow; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11519) granting an increase of pension 
to Mary Gass; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 11520) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James Reagin; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROSE: A bill (H. R. 11521) granting a pension to 
Loretta McKee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SANFORD: A bill (H. R. 11522) granting an increase 
of pension to Rosella Magee; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 11528) for the relief of the 
Wales Island Packing Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11524) for the relief of the estate of John 
Stewart, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11525) granting a pension to Sallie A. 
Cox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11526) for the relief of the Snare & Triest 
Co.; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11527) to correct the status of Mate 
John L. Vennard, United States Navy, retired, deceased; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11528) granting a pension to minor heirs 
of John W. Barr; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 11529) granting an 
increase of pension to John Foster; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 11530) granting an increase 
of pension to Edward R. Roll; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 11531) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James Hodges; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 11582) granting a pension to 
Harriet Sillman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: A bill (H. R. 11533) granting an 
increase of pension to Laura Larensaler; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11534) granting an increase of pension to 
William W. Goodridge; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11535) granting an increase of pension to 
Cornelius Conley, alias Cornelius Connelly; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11586) granting a pension to Wiliam 
Bradford Cobb; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

648. By Mr. BABKA: Petition of Roger Casement Branch of 
Friends of Irish Freedom, protesting against present financial 
e with other countries; to the Committee on Ways and 

euns. 

649. Also, petition of American Federation of Railroad Work- 
ers, protesting against the railroad bill; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

650. By Mr. CRAGO: Petition of a committee of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, favoring the repeal of acts 
of Congress conferring privileges upon special classes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

651. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Greene County, Pa., 
for the enactment of House bill 10045, directing the Secretary 
of War to return to this country the bodies of our soldiers buried 
in France; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

652. By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of citizens of Cambridge, 
Mass.; praying for immediate legislation to extend credit to the 
— peoples of Europe; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

653. By Mr. ESCH: Petition of National Farmers’ Union, 
asking legislation to develop and place in operation the nitrate 
plant at Muscle Shoals, Ala.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

654. Also, petition of Flint (Mich.) Board of Commerce, ask- 
ing legislation rescinding income tax on mortgages’ owned by 
individuals up to 840,000; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

655. Also, petition of La Crosse Lodge, No. 300, Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks, asking immediate legislation to 
deport all aliens who are members of the I. W. W. or similar 
organizations; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

656. By Mr. LAMPERT: Petition of Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks, Lodge No. 1022, Manitowoc, Wis., protesting against the 
Esch-Cummins bill; to the committee of conference on the Esch 
and Cummins bills. 

657. Also, petition of Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, Osh- 
kosh, Wis., protesting against the passage of the Esch-Cummins 
et 5 to the committee of conference on the Esch and Cummins 
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658. Also, petition of Manitowoc Central Labor Council, pro- 
testing against the Esch-Cummins bill; to the committee of 
conference on the Esch and Cummins bills. 

659. Also, petition of the Oshkosh Trades and Labor Council, 
protesting against the Esch-Cummins bill; to the committee of 
conference on the Esch and Cummins bills. 

660, Also, petition of Fond du Lae Trades and Labor Council, 
protesting against the Esch-Cummins bill; to the committee of 
conference on the Esch and Cummins bills. 

661. Also, petition of Local No. 158, International Association 
of Machinists, protesting against the Esch-Cummins bill; to the 
committee of conference on the Esch and Cummins bills. 

662. Also, petition of Soo Railroad Shop Federation, pro- 
testing against the Esch bill; to the committee of conference on 
the Esch and Cummins bills. 

663. Also, petition of Fond du Lac (Wis.) Lodge, No. 769, 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks of America, protesting against 
the Esch bill; to the committee of conference on Esch-Cummins 
bills. 

664. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of Dairymen’s League of 
New York City, favoring passage of the Capper-Hersman bill; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

665. By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of Harry N. Anderson and 
others, of Hartford, Conn., favoring the passage of House bill 
487; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

666. Also, petition of Hartford Lodge, No. 29, Federation of 
Railroad Workers, against an antistrike clause in any railroad- 
return bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

667. Also, petition of New London County (Conn.) Pomona 
Grange, for legislation requiring cloth manufacturers to put on 
each yard of cloth the amount of new work in every yard; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

668. By Mr. OSBORNE: Petition of E. G. Lorbeer and six 
others, for additional allowance of travel expenses; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

669. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Santa Rosa Chamber of 
Commerce, relative to the need for legislation suppressing 
anarchy and sedition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

670. Also, petition of Dr. H. N. Miner, of Penryn, Calif., pro- 
testing against section 400 of the Esch bill; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

671. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of Williston Post, World 
War Veterans; Williston Local Miners’ Union No. 3796; Willis- 
ton Newspaper Men’s Union; and individual citizens of Willis- 
ton, all in the State of North Dakota, requesting North Dakota 
delegation in Congress to vote to seat Victor L. Berger, because 
“no legislative body has a right to bar a man elected by un- 
questioned majority when the voters knew before election the 
charges upon which it is proposed to bar him“; also, that 
“denial of his seat under present circumstances would ulti- 
mately spell destruction of popular government“; to the Special 
Committee on Elections. 

672. By Mr. SCHALL: Petition of Lorentz Post No. 11, Minne- 
sota American Legion, urging legislation to suppress all disloyal 
organizations ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

673. Also, petition of Bergquist Post, American Legion, Mora, 
Minn., requesting immediate legislation to suppress and, if nec- 
essary, to deport all anti-American agitators; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

674. By Mr. SNELL: Resolution of Clinton County Pomona 
Grange, New York, that, as there is a request before the 
President and Congress to have a commission appointed to set- 
tle the question of hours and wages, at such conference the 
rate of wages should be fixed so as to be used as a basis for 
determining the price on farm produce; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

Also, resolution of Clinton County Pomona Grange, New York, 
favoring the ratification of the treaty of peace with Germany at 
the earliest possible moment; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

676. Also, resolution of Clinton County Pomona Grange, 
New York, favoring the enactment by the present Congress of 
more stringent laws regarding the admission of foreigners; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

677. Also, resolution of Clinton County Pomona Grange, 
New York, indorsing Senator TowNsenn’s bill, No. 1309, in 
regard to a national highway system; to the Committee on 
Roads, 

678. Also, resolution of Clinton County Pomona Grange, New 
York, recommending that the Sherman antitrust law be 
amended so as to permit farmers to form organizations to buy 
and sell collectively; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

679. By Mr. WEAVER: Petition of Balsam Lodge, No. 62, 
Knights of Pythias, Waynesville, N. C., in regard to the sup- 
pression of sedition; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


680. Also, petition of Asheville Kiwanis Club, relating to ap- 
propriation for Government building at Asheville, N. C.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

681. By Mr. WOODYARD: Petition of citizens of Middle- 
bourne, W. Va., asking for modification of the present revenue 
laws; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

682. By Mr. KETTNER: Petition of 400 members of the River- 
side (Calif.) City and County Teachers’ Association, indorsing 
tio, Smith-Townsend educational bill; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

683. By Mr. KEARNS: Petition of Millbrook Council, Daugh- 
ters of America, Southern Star Council, of Summerside, Ohio, 
New Boston (Ohio) Council, Milford Council, and Laurel Blos- 
som Lodge, of New Richmond, Ohio, all councils of the Junior 
Order United American Mechanics, favoring the passage of 
House bill 10379; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

684. Also, petition of Portsmouth Lodge, No. 154, Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks, favoring passage of House bill 
3110; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

685. By Mr. TILSON: Petition of T. M. Byxbee, of New 
Haven, Conn., against passage of Senate bill 3565 and House 
bill 1188; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

686. By Mr. GOLDFOGLE: Petition of New York County 
Organization of the American Legion, indorsing universal mili- 
tary training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

687. Also, petition of New York Commandery of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States, commending the 
bills establishing a Civil War volunteer officers’ list; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 


SENATE. 
Wepnespiy, January 7, 1920. 
The Chaplain, Rey, Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 


| following prayer: 


Almighty God, in the discharge of our highest duty we come to 
Thee. We pray that Thou wilt direct all our thinking processes 
that we may be guided to final conclusions of the difficult ques- 
tions which present themselyes to us to-day. Give to us the 
courage that comes only as Thou dost inspire us with the high 
ideals of a perfect plan of life that we may bravely set ourselves 
to accomplish the task that Thou hast committed to our hands. 
Guide us this day. For Christ’s sake, Amen. 


On request of Mr. Curtis, and by unanimous consent, the read- 
ing of the Journal of yesterday's proceedings was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. McCUMBER. tr. President, I have here several hundred 
telegrams from unions of Federal employees asking immediate 
action to secure a report by the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor upon the Nolan minimum wage bill. I move that the 
telegrams be referred to the Committee on Education and Labor, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER presented a petition of the Women's Foreign 
Missionary Society of Bottineau, N. Dak., praying for the en- 
actment of legislation to punish violation of the eighteenth 
amendment to the Constitution by American citizens in certain 
foreign countries, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of Local Division No. 614, Order 
of Railway Conductors, of Dickinson, N. Dak., remonstrating 
against the passage of the so-called Cummins railroad bill, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Tim Running Post, No, 24, 
American Legion, of Devils Lake, N. Dak., praying for the en- 
actment of legislation granting a bonus to soldiers who served 
in the World War, which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

He also presented a memorial of the Commercial Club of 
Larimore, N. Dak., remonstrating against the passage of the 
so-called Siegel bill, providing for the marking of cost prices on 
articles of merchandise for sale, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented petitions of the Commercial Club of Lari- 
more, N. Dak., and of Local Lodge No. 1089, Benevolent and Pro- 
tective Order of Elks, of Minot, N. Dak., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation providing for the suppression of anarchy and 
the deportation of undesirable aliens, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Commercial Club of Lari- 
more, N. Dak., praying for a revision of the antitrust laws, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I have a telegram 
in the nature of a petition from Hon, William Hale Thompson, 


1920. 


mayor of the city of Chicago. I have not the honor of a personal 
acquaintance with the mayor, and know of no reason why the 
telegram should have been sent to me; but I offer it and ask 
that it be read from the desk. The well-known attachment of 
the mayor to the institutions of this country and his devotion 
to its welfare in the war with Germany entitle it to a place in 
the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, 

The Reading Clerk read as follows: 

CHICAGO, ILL., January 6, 1919, 

Hon. THOMAS J. WALSH 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 
Petition to the Senate of the United States. 


Washington dispatches indicate the possibility of an early vote in 
the Senate of the proposed treaty of peace and the coyenant of the 
league of nations. à 

Approval of the league’s coyenant would, in m 
undermine the sovereignty of the American peaple, 
United States in un-American foreign entanglements, in shameless vio- 
lation of the wise forem pony blished by President Washington, 
which bas been subscri to, opaa; and enforced by all American 
Presidents prior to the present a ation. 

In my opinion the covenant of the league of nations with reserva- 
tions is equally as vicious and tyrannical as it is without reservations ; 


opinion, not only 
ut also involve the 


without reservations the covenant of the league destroys American 
sovereignty in the open with one blow; with reservations the covenant 
of the league destroys American sovereignty under cover by piecemeal. 

A vote for the adoption of this cunning contrivance is, I firmly believe, 


a vote to barter away the rights of the American poopie: 
As an American whose ancestors fought in the Revolution for Ameri- 
can independence, and whose father fought at the side of Admiral Far- 


ragut in the Civil War to preserve the Union; as mayor of Chicago, a 
city contain one-fortieth of the population of the United States; as 
is country will be spared from fur- 


a citizen who fervently ho that 
ae go mot gy which the H latiy 
seeking to impose for the purpose of im i 
and in the name of the mothers of 93 who are eching me to aid 
them in securing the return of their sons who are still performing milt- 
tary service in fore lands, I specs to you to use your power and 
influence as a United States Senator to have Congress declare that we 
are now at peace, without making peace dependent upon the approval of 
this hellish scheme to deprive us of our freedom and our independence. 

While the Senate, under the Constitution, has a voice and a vote in 
the ratification of treaties, the right to transfer or surrender the people's 
sovereignty, in whole or in is vested solely In the people. 

I theretore 5 pen on you to give the people the oppor- 
tunity which so rightfully ongs to them to vote on this un-American 


proposal, 
Wma. HALE THOMPSON, 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of Dodge 
City, Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation providing 
for the retirement of civil-seryice employees, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. NELSON prsented resolutions adopted by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Richmond, Va.; the Chamber of Commerce of 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; the Produce Exchange of Toledo, Ohio; the 
Church Peace Union of New York City, N. V.; and of Local 
Branch, Massachusetts Woman’s Suffrage Association, of Ran- 
dolph, Mass., favoring the early ratification of the treaty of 
peace with Germany, which were ordered to lie on the table.. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND presented a memorial of Local Lodge 
No. 362, Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, of Martinsburg, 
W. Va., remonstrating against the enactment of antistrike legis- 
lation, which was ordered to lie on the table, 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., remonstrating against the passage of the so-called 
Cummins-Esch railroad bills and praying for the adoption of 
the so-called Plumb plan, which was ordered to lie on the table. 


CALLING OF THE ROLL. 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 


The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Harris McLean Sherman 

u Harrison McNary Simmons 
Brandegee Henderson Myers Smith, Ga 
Calder Hitchcock Nelson Smith, Md 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. New Smoot 

mberlain og: Norris Spencer 

Colt Kendrick Nugent Sterlin 
Curtis Kenyon Overman Sutherland 

ial eyes Owen Swanson 
Dillingham Pa; 

dge Kirby Phipps Underwood 
Elkins Knox Poindexter Walsh, Mont. 
Fernald Lenroot Pomerene Williams 
France Lodge Wolcott 
Gerry M ber Robinson 
Gore McKellar Sheppard 


Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce the absence of 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] on official busi- 
ness; of the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fatr] on official 
business; of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] on ac- 
count of illness in his family; of the senior Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Townsend] on account of death in his family; and 
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of the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. NEWBERRY] on ac- 
count of illness. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. My colleague, the senior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], is absent on official business. 

Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SRmros!] is detained by illness in his family, 
and that the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Warst] is 
absent on account of the illness of a member of his family. 

I wish also to announce that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Pittman], the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Jonnsonx], 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Gay], the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Surra], and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY] 
are absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. A 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 3659) providing for the reconstruction of certain 
public roads in Fairfield district, Henrico County, Va. (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3660) authorizing the Secretary of War to loan to 
States, when so requested, 5-ton and 10-ton artillery tractors 
ret vso in highway construction; to the Committee on Military - 

rs. 

A bill (S. 8661) for the relief of the Lloyd Mediterraneo 
3 Italiana di Navigazione, owners of the Italian steamer 

tania; 

A bill (S. 3662) for the relief of Th. Brovig, as owner of the 
bark Bennestvet ; 

A bill (S. 3663) for the relief of Gaetano Davide Olivari fu 
Fortunato, as managing owner of the Italian bark Doris; and 

A bill (S. 8664) for the relief of the Link-Belt Co., of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 3665) for the relief of Stanley Mitchell (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Naral Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3666) granting an increase of pension to Minnie 
Lord Henderson ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 3667) to appropriate $4,000,000 for loans to farmers 
in drought-stricken sections of the United States for the pur- 
chase of seed for 1920 spring planting; to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 3668) requiring compliance with agreements to 
furnish heat in living quarters in the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A biH (S. 3669) granting an increase of pension to Jchn Ken- 
ney; to the Committee on Pensions. 3 

By Mr. EDGE: 

A bill (S. 3670) to save daylight in the first zone so as to en- 
courage the establishment of home gardening, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 3671) granting a pension to Edna ©. Wilson; 

A bill (S. 3672) granting an increase of pension to Herman 
Binderwald; and 

A bill (S. 3673) granting an increase of pension to Miranda 
Green (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GORE (by request): 

A bill (S. 8674) prohibiting the bringing into the United States 
and the carrying and transporting therein, from one State, Ter- 
ritory, or District to another State, Territory, or District, of 
pictures, films, moying-picture film or films, purporting to show 
or to simulate the acts and conduct of ex-convicts, desperadoes, 
bandits, train robbers, bank robbers, or outlaws, in the commis- 
sion or attempted commission of crime or acts of yiolence; and 
to prohibit the use of the mails in carrying communications re- 
lating to the same, and providing prnishment therefor; to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A bill (S. 8675) granting an increase of pension to Edmund 
W. Bache (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. i 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bili (S. 3676) granting a pension to Harriet L. Stone; 

A bill (S. 3677) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
Loughery ;- 
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A bill (S. 8678) granting an increase of pension to Absalom 
Virden ; and 

A bill (S. 3679) granting a pension to Chloe T. Hutchison; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 141) to enable the Public Health 
Service to cooperate with the States in the investigation and 
control of malaria in the United States, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Health and National Quarantine. 

By Mr. KING: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 142) to authorize the construc- 
tion of Army ordnance supply depots; to the Committee on 
Appropriations, 


CHART OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I have had pre- 
sented to me a chart of the activities of the Government service 
for the use of the schools of the country. Heretofore the chart 
has been published in connection with pamphlets which have 
been made public documents, and it seems, according to repre- 
sentations which have been made to me, that there is quite a 
demand for these charts for the use of the schools of the country, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I can not hear a word the Senator 
from New Mexico is saying, although I was trying the very 
hardest to do so. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think the Senator from Utah 

is right about that. 
` As I was saying, representations have been made to me that 
there was a considerable demand throughout the country, coming 
from the schools of the country, for charts of the activities of the 
Government, and that such charts have heretofore been printed 
in connection with certain documents of the Government which 
have been printed as public documents. It is suggested that the 
chart might be printed as a separate public document, and I 
present it and ask its reference to the Committee on Printing 
for investigation and consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The matter will be referred to the 
Committee on Printing. 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, just before the adjourn- 
ment of Congress for the Christmas holidays I submitted a 
resolution looking to the appointment by the Vice President of a 
committee on wayS and means to endeavor to secure the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty of peace. When Congress adjourned for 
the holidays it was my intention to call up that resolution as 
soon as we reconvened, but since my return I find that an effort 
is being made to reach an agreement independent of the resolu- 
tion; and, as I do not desire to throw any monkey wrenches into 
any machinery that would look to the ratification of the treaty 
of peace, I have withheld pressing the resolution. I do not wish 
it to be understood, however, that I have abandoned the resolu- 
tion. Of course, I will not brieg it up to interfere with any 
effort that is being made to work out a solution of the problem, 
but if no definite arrangement can be made within the next few 
days, then I shall endeavor to call up the resolution in the morn- 
ing hour and ask for a vote upon it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, what is the order of business? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The presentation of concurrent 
and other resolutions. 


DATA RELATIVE TO OFFICERS OF ARMY AND NAVY, 


Mr. SMOOT submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 269), 
which was read, considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy be, and they are hereby, 5 requested to transmit to 
the Senate, not later than January 31, 1920, a statement showing the 
name, rank, assignment, and headquarters, and base and longevity pay. 
and commutation of heat, light, and quarters of every commission 
officer in their respective departments who is assigned to duty in other 
than strictly combatant or line organizations. 


TRAINING OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES, 


Mr. SMOOT. I offer the resolution which I send to the desk 
requesting certain information, and I ask unanimous consent 
for its immediate consideration. 

The resolution (S. Res. 270) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Bureau of Efficiency is directed to submit to the 
Senate, as early as practicable, a report on the desirability of estab- 
lishing a school for the purpose of training Federal employees in the 
various classes of work ormed in the executive dep ents and 
independent establishments, and to submit recommendations with re- 
spect to the conduct of such a school. 


INTERSTATE RAILWAY SECURITIES. 
Mr. NORRIS. I present a Senate resolution calling on the 


Interstate Commerce Commission for certain information, and I 
ask unanimous consent for its present consideration, 


The Assistant Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 271), as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Interstate Commerce Commission be, and it is 
hereby, directed to report to the Senate: 

First. To what extent, if any, part or all of the proceeds from the 
sale of stocks or bonds by interstate railroads have been used for 
purposes other than the proper and legitimate purposes of such rail- 
roads issuing such securities, giving in each of such instances the rail- 
roads guilty of such practice, the extent thereof, the purposes to which 
— 2 5 vid were used, and the names of the officials guilty of such 
misconduc 

nd. To what extent, if any, are directors and other officers of 
interstate railroads, also directors or other officers of financial or 
industrial corporations having business dealings or financial relations 
with such railroads, givin fn each instance the names of the rail- 
roads, the names of such ectors or other officials who are directors 
or officials of both such railroads and such corporations, the names 
of the financial or industrial corporations, the nature of the business 
relations between such financial or industrial corporations and said 
railroads, to what extent, if any, such relationship has resulted in such 
railroads paying an unreasonable or exorbitant. price for material and 
supplies purchased by said railroads from such financial or industrial 
corporations, and what effect said business dealings and relationship 
has had upon other competing corporations engaged in the same or 
similar lines of business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Nebraska that the resolution may be all right, and there may 
be no objection to it, but the chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cun- 
MINS], is not present. Therefore I desire to ask the Senator 
from Nebraska to allow the resolution go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I can not conceive of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate Commerce haying any 
objection to the resolution. It simply calls for information 
and nothing else, the information being in the possession of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. I myself do not under- 
stand how it could be possible that anyone would object to the 
information being supplied to the Senate by the commission 
which has it in its possession. I do not see any reason why 
we should wait until the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee is here. The Senator from Iowa will not be here 
to-morrow very likely as, the Senator from Utah knows, he 
is engaged on a conference that is probably going to consume 
several weeks, y 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Nebraska knows that when 
a resolution of this kind is read from the desk it is. difficult 
for a Senator to follow it. I tried to do so, but I could not, 
I thought the chairman of the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce ought to know what is in the resolution, and I assure 
the Senator from Nebraska that I will see that the resolution is 
called to his attention. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator from Utah thinks best, of course 
he can object to the present consideration of the resolution, and 
it will go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have the resolution go over 
until to-morrow. 

Mr. FRANCE. May I ask the Senator from Utah if he would 
object to the resolution being again read? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think if the Senator will hear the resolution 
read he will see there is not anything in it that the chairman 
of the Committee on Interstate Commerce would have any more 
interest in than would any other Senator. As I have stated, 
it simply calls for information and nothing else. 

Mr. SMOOT. By to-morrow, of course, we will haye an oppor- 
tunity to examine the resolution, and there may be no question 

g it; in fact, it may be passed to-day if I can get the 
resolution to the attention of the chairman of the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Being objected to, the resolution 
goes over. 

BALLOT ON LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. GORE. I ask to have read the telegram which I send to 
the desk. For obvious reasons I withhold the name of the sender. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the telegram 
will be read. 
The Assistant Secretary read the telegram, as follows: 
MIAMI, OKLA., January 6, 1920, 


Hon. THOMAS P. Gone, 
United States Senate, Washington. D. C.: 


From a house-to-house canvas on league of nations, city of Mlaml, 
Okla., 347 for, 1,173 against. 
SUZERAINTY OF TURKEY OVER EGYPT. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a letter from the Secretary of State, with 
certain addenda which have not been previously printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 16, 1919, 
Hon. Rorerr L. OWEN, 
United States Senate. 


Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of Nevember 29 last, in which you inquire as to the effect of this 
Government’s recognition of the so-called protectorate pro- 
claimed by Great Britain over Egypt on December 18, 1914. 

In reply I beg to state that the department does not understand 
that Egypt was, prior to the British proclamation of December 
18, 1914, in possession of full independent sovereign rights. 

The effect of this Government’s qualified recognition of April, 
1919, was to acknowledge with the reservation set forth at that 
time only such control of Ezyptian affairs as had been set forth 
in the notice of the British Government transmitted to the de- 
partment on December 18, 1914, a copy of which is inclosed. 

It is assumed that it is the purpose of Great Britain to carry 
out the assurances given by King George the Fifth of England 
to the late Sultan of Egypt, as published in the London Times 
of December 21, 1914. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Nonert LANSING. 

Inclosure: As indicated. 


No. 434.] 


BRITISH EMBASSY, 
Washington, December 18, 1914. 
The Hon. W. J. BRYAN, 

Secretary of State, etc. 


Sm: I have the honor under instructions from my Government 
to communicate to you, sir, for your information the accompany- 
ing copy of a telegram stating that His Majesty's Government 
consider that the suzerainty of Turkey over Egypt is terminated 
and that they have advised the King to place Egypt under his 
protection. 

I have the honor to be, with the highest consideration, sir, 

Your most obedient, humble servant, N 


CECIL SPRING-RICE. 

You should communicate the following to Government to which 
you are accredited : 

“ In view of the state of war initiated by Turkey against Egypt, 
His Majesty’s Government consider that the suzerainty of Tur- 
key over Egypt is terminated, and they have advised His Maj- 
esty te place Egypt under his protection and to order the adop- 
tion of all measures necessary for the safety of the inhabitants, 
the defense of the country, and the protection of the many and 
various important interests existing there. Official notifications 
to this effect have been issued in London and Cairo. The un- 
provoked nature of the Turkish aggression has prevented any 
discussion of this matter with the powers beforehand, but His 
Majesty’s Government have no intentions of impairing foreign 
interests and wish to act in harmony with the powers in making 
those changes affecting their interests which are rendered un- 
avoidable by the aggression of Turkey. 

“Meanwhile the Egyptian Government will arrange for the 
issue of a Khedivial decree providing that the consular and 
other foreign courts shall continue to exercise in Egypt their 
accustomed jurisdiction to the extent to which the arrange- 
ments which will have to be made by the military authorities for 
the maintenance of public order are not inconsistent therewith. 
You should add that His Majesty’s Government have appointed 
a high commissioner for Egypt who will also be the minister 
of foreign affairs in the Egyptian Government, and His Maj- 
esty's Government would therefore ask that the Government 
to which you are accredited will be so good as to instruct their 
representative in Cairo to address all his official communica- 
tions in future to the high commissioner as minister for foreign 
affairs.” 

FIRE DEPARTMENT OF THE DISTRICT. 


Mr. CALDER. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10137) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to classify the officers and members of the fire depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes,” ap- 
vvoved June 20, 1906, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I shall object if there is a 
likelihood that the consideration of the bill will lead to any dis- 
cussion; otherwise I shall not object. 

Mr. CALDER. I do not think it will require very long to act 
upon the bill. 


LIX— T4 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I think that bill will take some 
time. 

Mr. CALDER. I do not think it will take over 10 or 15 min- 
utes. It has been on the calendar for some weeks; it has been 
passed by the House, and we have already reclassified the pay 
of the police force of the District. I see no reason why the fire- 
men, who are just as important a body in the affairs of the 
District of Columbia, should not receive the same treatment. 

Mr. KING. I shall not object, but it seems to me that during 
the morning hour we ought not to take up a measure of this 
character, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
not? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the District of Columbia with an amend- 
ment to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That section 2 of an act entitled “An act to classify the officers and 
members of the fire department of the District of Columbia, and for 
Oaer fe eal approved June 20, 1906, is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 2, That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia shall 
appoint, assign to such duty or duties as they may prescribe, promote, 
reduce, fine, suspend, with or without pay, and remove all officers an 
members of the fire department of the District of Columbia, according 
to such rules and regulations as said commissioners, in their exclusive 
jurisdiction and judgment (except as herein otherw ovided), may 
from time to time make, alter, or amend: Provided, That the rules and 
regulations of the fire department heretofore romain tet are hereby 
ratified and shall remain in force until changed by said commissioners : 
Provided further, That all officers, members, and civilian employees of 
such department, except the chief engineer and deputy chief engineers, 
shall hereafter be appointed and promoted in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act entitled ‘An act to regulate and improve the civil 
service of the United States,’ approved January 16, 1883, as amended, 
and the rules and regulations made in pursuance thereof, in the same 
manner as members of the classified civil service of the United States, 
except as herein otherwise provided: Provided further, That hereafter 
only captains shall be appointed battalion engineers, preference being 
given to those who have had at least three years’ experience next pre- 
ceding as captains in command of fire stations; hereafter only lieu- 
tenants shall be appointed captains, preference being given to those 
who have had at least two years’ experience next preceding as lieu- 
tenants in command of fire stations; hereafter only members of the 
uniformed force above the rank of private shall be es ET lientenants, 
preference being given to those who have had at least 10 years“ ex- 
perience in the fire department, including at least five years’ experience 
next preceding in the actual work for fire fighting. The chief engineer 
of the fire department shall hereafter be appointed from among the 
deputy chief engineers, preference being given for previous service as 
lieutenant and captain in such department; and the deputy chief engi- 
neers from among the battalion ef engineers, preference being given 
to those, if any, who have had at least three years’ experience next 
preceding as battalion chief engineers in command of battalions. All 
original appointments of privates shall be made to class 1. Privates 
who have served one year in class 1 shall be transferred to class 2, and 
privates who have served two years in class 2 shall be transferred to 
class 3. Such transfers shall not be subject to the provisions of such 
act of January 16, 1883, as amended, and the rules and regulations 
made in pursuance thereof. Whenever vacancies occur in classes 2 
and 3 which can not be filled by such transfers, the commissioners 
may appoint privates in class 1 equal in number to the positions vacated 
in classes 2 and 3; and the respective salaries specifically provided for 
such vacant positions may be reduced to pay the designated salaries of 
the privates so appointed in class 1.” 

Sec. 2. That section 3 of such act of June 30, 1906, is hereby 
amended by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“The positions of engineer and assistant engineer in said depart- 
ment are hereby abolished, and those members of said department 
holding such positions at the time this act becomes effective shall be 
transferred to the positions of privates of class 1, 2, or 3, as may be 
determined by their length of service on August 1, 1919, in the same 
manner as hereby provided for the appointment and promotion of 
privates. The authorized number of men in the various classes of 
privates is hereby permanently increased to provide for such men 
so transferred, for additional privates equal in number to the vacancies 
existing in the positions of engineer and assistant engineer at the time 
this act becomes effective, and for their respective successors. Such 
transfers shall not be subject to the act entitled ‘An act to regulate 
and improve the civil service of the United States,’ approved January 
16, se , as amended, and the rules and regulations made in pursuance 
thereof.” 


Is there any objection or is there 


Sec. 3. That section 4 of such act of June 20, 1906, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4. That the annual basic salaries of the officers and members 
of said department shall be as follows: Chief engineer, $3,750; deputy 
chief engineers, $2,750 each; battalion chief eae $2,300 each; 
fire marshal, $2,300; deputy fire marshal, $1,800; inspectors, $1,660 
each ; captains, $1,900 each ; lieutenants, $1,760 each; sergeants, $1,700 
each; privates of class 3, $1,460 each; privates of class 2, $1,360 each: 
privates of class 1, $1,260 each. Every officer and member of the fire 
service between August 1, 1919, and the time this act becomes law 
shall, in addition to the salary received by him for his period of 
service between August 1, 1919, and the time this act becomes law, 
receive for such period the difference between such salary and the 
salary payable to him under the provisions of this act for a period of 
equal duration.” 

Sec. 4. That section 5 of such act of June 20, 1906, 
amended by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“No officer or member of the fire department of the District of 
Columbia shall be or become a member o ay organization, or of an 
0 zation affiliated with another organization, which itself or any 
subordinate, component, or affiliated organization of which holds, claims, 
or uses the strike to enforce its demands. Upon sufficient proof to the 
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Commissioners of the District of Columbia that any officer or member 
of the fire department of the District of Columbia has violated the 
previsions of this section, it shall be the duty of the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia to immediately discharge such officer or 
member from the service. 

the fire department of the District of Columbia who 


‘itions desig- 


making appropriations to expenses of the government 
of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920 
and for other purpoges,” approved July 11, 1919, and for the paymen 
of the salaries ted herein to the additional number of men In the 
various classes of privates authorized in this one-half of the 
amount nec is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise approp ted, and the other one-half out of 
the revenues of the District of Columbia, to supplement the amounts 
appropriated for the salaries of the officers and members of such fire 
dep: ent In such act of July 11, 1919. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was co: in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 


SEDITIOUS ACTS AND UTTERANCES. 


Mr. STERLING. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 3317. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, - : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Reading Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
ansivered to their names: 


act, 


Ashurst Gore McCormick Sherman 
1¹ Gronna McCumber Simmons 
Hankhead H: McKellar Smith, Ga. 
ndegee Harrison cLean Smith, 
der Henderson McNary Smoot 
pper Hitehcock Nelson Sterli: 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. New Sutherland 
lt ello; Norris 
berson Kendrick Nugent Trammell 
Curtis Kenyon Overman Und 
al Wadsworth 
Diilingbam King Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Cirhy Pomerene illiams 
Elkins Knox Wolcott 
nce Lenroot Robinson 
Gerry Lodge Gi 


Mr. GRONNA. I have been requested to announce that the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forrerre] is absent 
because of illness, A 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Sixty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Senator from 
South Dakota moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Senate bill 3317. ` 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate resumed the consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 3317) to prohibit and punish certain sedi- 
tious acts against the Government of the United States and to 
prohibit the use of the mails for the purpose of promoting such 
acts, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill has been reported to the 
Senate and the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole 
have been concurred in. The bill is now in the Senate and 
open to amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to sec- 
tion 3 of the bill. I ask to have it printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That order will be made. 

Mr. Boran’s amendment. is as follows: 


Add to the end of section 3 the following proviso: “Provided, That 
any author, 5 — or party affected or a ved by the action of 
the Postmaster ma from the mails under 


General in 5 
this section shall, upon fling a bond to cover the actual cost of such 
proceeding, be entitled to a Gearing de novo before the judge either of 
the Federal court or of a State court of record of the district or circuit 
in which the party affected or 
aggrieved or affected is 
matter to the mails, 8 
Postmaster General shall be suspended.“ 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I submit an amendment to 
the pending bill. I ask that it be printed and lie on the table. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, when this bill was first un- 
der consideration no statement was made, nor deemed necessary 
to be made, at that time with regard to the purpose of the bill. 
I want to make a very brief statement now. 

The object of this bill, Mr. President, is to make unlawful 
the advocacy of the wyerthrow of the Government of the United 


States, or of all government, by force or violence. It seems to me 
that there is an urgent demand for legislation of this kind at 
this particular time. We are familiar with the disclosures and 
the revelations made through the investigations of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and how in very many of the larger cities of 
the United States there have been found those individuals 
and those organizations who, in one way or another, are adyo- 
cating the overthrow by force or violence of the Government 
of the United States or of all government. 

I have before me a part of the New York Times of Sunday, 
November 9, 1919, which gives an account of what may be 
termed, I think, the first raid for the purpose of finding out 
something in regard to the activities of these radical propagan- 
dists; and I desire to quote briefly from some of the literature 
found by the agents of the Department of Justice: 

In order to attain our goal we place in our plan, first of all, the 
necessity of creating a broad, class revolutionary organization of to 
which, carrying on a struggle directly with all institutions of ca Kral 
and power, must train the worl classes to initiative and self-de- 

kin thus develepi: 


pendent activity in all of their ta it in them 
a realization of the necessity and inevitab ty of a unive strike 
social revolution. 

* * . * * * . 


The struggle between these classes continues at the present time and 
will cease only when the toiling masses, organized as a class, recognize 
their true interests and by means of a socialistic revolution by force 
gain control of all the wealth of the world. 

* „ E > * J . 


The American Committee of Siberian Agricultural Cooperative Unions, 
which has a headquarters here, made public yesterday a copy of ar 
alleged official order captured from the Bolsheviki in Russia Mirectin 
Bolsheyist agents and sympathizers to encourage general strikes in 
countries, produce uprisings, assassinate or compromise influential men, 
and carry on an inflammatory propaganda calculated to incite inter 
national wars. 

That is quoted from the “ Covenant of Comrades of Unions of 
Russian Workers of the United States and Canada Uniting 
Themselves in a Federation.” 

I might quote further, Mr. President, from the literature 
found on the occasion of this raid, but I forbear for the present. 
There have been raids subsequent to that first raid in November, 
and other literature of the same character has been found—tliter- 
ature which advises and advocates the overthrow of govern- 
ment by force or violence, or by force or violence changing the 
present social and political order. 

This bill, Mr. President, is not a bill, as has been supposed by 
some, for the repression of discussion in regard to forms of 
government or in regard to what form of government may be 
preferable. So far as the terms of the bill are concerned, a man 
may freely advocate a soviet government, he may advoeate a 
monarchial government, he may even advocate a state of an- 
archy; and yet, Mr. President, he may not, and could not under 
the terms of the bill, if it becomes a law, advocate the overthrow 
of this Government or of all government by force or violence. 
“ Force or violence” runs throughout this bill, and that element 
must be present in order that a party may be amenable to the 
law under the terms of the measure. 

The first section of the bill provides: 

That it shall be unlawful for any person to advocate or advise the 
overthrow, or to write or knowingly to print, publish, utter, scll, or dis- 
tribute any document, book, circular, paper, journal, or other written or 
printed communication in or by which there is advised the overthrow 

* © of the Government of the United States or of all government. 

Section 2 prohibits “the display or exhibition at any meeting, 
gathering, or parade, public or private, of any flag, banner, or 
emblem" which is intended to indicate or symbolize the over- 
throw of government by force or violence. 

Section 3 prohibits the use of the mails by those who, through 
their publications, advocate or advise the overthrow of the 
Government by force or violence or advocate “ the use of force 
or violence or physical injury to or the seizure or destruction ef 
persons or property as a means toward the accomplishment of 
economic, industrial, or political changes.“ All such matter is 
declared by the terms of the bill to be nonmailable. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GRONNA. Speaking for myself only, I wish to preface 
my question to the Senator by saying that I am in thorough 
accord and sympathy with the idea of punishing anyone who 
willfully and knowingly does anything which even tends to de- 
stroy organized government. But does the Senator from South 
Dakota believe that it is a safe proposition to leaye to one man 
to say whether a book or a newspaper or a print of any kind 
constitutes in itself a violation and for which the party respon- 
sible for the publication must be before he has had an 
opportunity to be heard? In other words, does the Senator 
believe it is safe to give the plenary power, the great authority, 
to any one man to prevent the circulation ef documents which 


1920. 


might be liberal but which might not mean in any sense the over- 
throw of organized government? 

Mr. STERLING. I will say, in answer to the Senator, that I 
think we must, lodge somewhere in the first instance the power 
to determine whether or not any particular publication is mail- 
able; and since the Postmaster General is at the head of the 
Post Office Department of the United States, it seems to me that 
we can lodge that power, to begin with, in no other person, and 
he must determine whether or not the matter in controversy 
comes within the prohibition of the law. . 

The party publishing is not without his remedy. If the Post- 
master General prohibits the use of the mails to any particular 
publisher, he may have his redress in court, and the Postmaster 
General may be restrained from excluding the matter in question 
from the mails on a showing that it does not come within the 
prohibited class. 

Mr. GRONNA. If the Senator will further yield, would it 
not be a safer plan to leave it to the courts in the first instance 
to say whether or not such documents were unmailable, rather 
thun to leave it to be decided by one who holds a political 
office? 

Mr. STERLING. No, Mr. President; I do not believe it is 
practicable, in the first instance, to have the courts determine 
whether matter of this kind is mailable or not. 

Mr. GRONNA. Let us suppose that citizens of the United 
States sympathize with people of a subject nation, and the 
people of that subject nation advocate a new form of govern- 
ment, not in this country, but in a foreign country. Does the 
Senator believe that we ought to go to the extent of saying 
that men should be prohibited from sending literature through 
the mails setting forth their views, so long as it does not inter- 
fere with our own form of government? 

Mr. STERLING. I do not, I will say to the Senator from 
North Dakota; nor does the bill so provide. 

Mr. GRONNA. I think it does. 

Mr. STERLING. The bill provides for the exclusion from 
the mails simply of matter that advises and advocates the over- 
throw of the Government by force or violence, and the case sup- 
posed by the Senator from North Dakota comes nowhere near 
the condition or the situation described in the bill, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING, Let me suggest to the Senator from North Dakota 
that we already have a statute which prevents the mailing of 
obscene literature, or literature that tends to the promotion of 
a fraud, and provides that it shall not be carried through the 
mail. Does the Senator from North Dakota believe that we 
ought to exclude obscene literature and permit literature to be 
circulated which advocates the overthrow by force and violence 
of our Government? 

Mr. GRONNA. I trust the Senator from South Dakota will 
yield long enough for me to reply to the distinguished Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. STERLING. I yield. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to say that, having acted years ago as 
a postmaster, I am very familiar with that statute. 

Mr. KING. I am very glad to get that reply from the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator from South Dakota 
whether there is any provision in the bill by which the man 
whose printed matter is excluded from the mail has a right toa 
hearing? 

Mr. STERLING. There is no provision in the bill, I will 
say to the Senator from Idaho; but let me remind the Senator 
from Idaho of a case that is now pending 

Mr. BORAH. I am perfectly familiar with those cases which 
are now pending, and so far as practical relief is concerned, it 
would be just as well if they were not pending. The court will 
likely say that it was in the discretion of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to do thus and so, and it will not review it. 

But here is a bill which excludes from the mail printed 
matter, which action may result in the utter destruction of a 
man’s property, and he is not given a hearing even before the 
Postmaster General; and that would be small enough. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, he can be given a hearing, 
and not before the Postmaster General alone, but before a court, 
in which it may be determined whether the matter he is send- 
ing through the mails comes within the provisions of the act or 
not. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. It is to the particular point on which the Sena- 
tor has just spoken that I intended to call the attention of the 
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Senator from Idaho. As I understand the bill—and I would like 
to be corrected if I am wrong—even though the evidence is se- 
cured by an employee of the Dead Letter Office, and then turned 
over to a court, it becomes a question entirely for the court to 
decide whether the matter thus turned over and reviewed by the 
court comes within the purview of the act. Certainly there must 
be some authority to secure the evidence. As I understand the 
act, the man is not necessarily guilty, even though the matter 
has been taken from the mail. It then, of course, becomes a 
matter of court review, whether such matter advocates the 


overthrow of the Government by force or violence. Is not that 
correct? 
Mr. BORAH. The Senator misunderstood me. I am not 


speaking of a case where a man is charged with a criminal 
act under the statute. I am speaking of section 8, which gives 
the Postmaster General the power to exclude from the mail any 
printed matter which he finds objectionable. He may exclude 
that from the mail, and he need not give the party any hearing 
at all prior to the time when he does exclude it. It is true 
that the party may go into court afterwards, and by an equitable 
process, or appealing to the equitable side of the court and seek- 
ing an injunction, undertake to have the Postmaster General 
stayed from preventing it from going through the mail. 

Mr. EDGE. Is not that the natural proceeding after having 
his matter confiscated? 

Mr. BORAH. It having been excluded without a hearing, in 
the meantime the man’s business has gone, he has not had a 
hearing, and his property is practically destroyed. I know of 
instances in which parties publishing magazines or weeklies 
have had their publications excluded from the mails. In some 
instances they did not feel able to go into the court; in others 
they have gone in; but in the meantime the publication has 
ceased; they are not permitted to send it through the mails; 
their subscribers naturally fall off; those who are patronizing 
them naturally cease to patronize them, and the injury is done 
before it is possible for them to go into court and get action 
taken by the court. It is a fundamental principle of Anglo- 
Saxon jurisprudence and of justice and equity that a man be 
given a hearing prior to any judgment which shall be taken 
which may result to his injury. 

Mr. EDGE. But you must first have the evidence before the 
hearing can be given. In the case of publication, as I followed 
the Senator, of course the evidence would be in existence; but 
in the case of matter sealed and in the mails, going through in 
the ordinary way, unless some one had authority in the Post 
Office Department, where there had been indication of such 
propaganda, certainly you would not have the evidence neces- 
sary to have it passed on by the court. It seems to me that 
the provision in the bill takes care of such possibilities and 
probabilities and gives the defendant a full court review. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator is a business man. Suppose he 
were operating a business which depended for its success upon 
the speedy use of the mails. Suppose a law were passed which 
would enable the head of a bureau in- Washington to be the 
sole judge as to whether the material should go through the 
mail. Suppose the Senator had a competitor across the street 
in the same business, and that the Senator was excluded from 
the mails this week and it would take a couple of weeks to 
have the matter reviewed. He would be excluded and literally 
out of business as against his competitor, and ke is destroyed 
without a hearing. He ought to have a hearing before he is 
condemned. 

Mr. EDGE. My answer to that is that the business of over- 
throwing government by violence, which is all this bill covers, 
is a business which it does not seem to me should be given any 
particular consideration. 

Mr. BORAH. With all due respect to the Senator's begging 
the question, what I want is an impartial tribunal to determine 
whether or not the party is engaged in overthrowing the Gov- 
ernment, 

Mr. EDGE. I think that is given by the courts of the 
country. 

Mr. BORAH. That is what I want. 
to that effect. 

Mr. STERLING. The Senator from Idaho refers to what 
might occur in the meantime in the way of injury or loss to the 
party whose publication is denied admission to the mails; but, 
Mr. President, we want to think of what might occur in the 
meantime as a result of propaganda of this kind. In the mean- 
time, incited by this kind of propaganda, there might be upris- 
ings here and there in the United States, there might be assassi- 
nation, which has been advised by literature such as I read from 
just a little while ago. All that might occur meanwhile. 

Whose interest should we look after meanwiile, the interest 
of the Government, the interest of the great public, the 110,- 


I have an amendment 
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000,000 people of the United States, or the interest of one in- 
dividual who complains because his questionable publication, to 
say the least, has been held up for the time? 

That is the danger and that is the need for putting the power 
in the hands of the Postmaster General or the Post Office De- 
partment, in the first instance, to stop this propaganda and pre- 
vent the use of that great instrumentality of the United States— 
the mails—for the purpose of the overthrow of the Government 
of the United States. 

Mr. President, there is no such want of a right or opportunity 
to be heard by the party whose publication is excluded from the 
mails. I know in the case I referred to awhile ago and to 
which I called the attention of the Senator from Idaho, a cita- 
tion to show cause was issued. It was the case of the New 
York Call. The party came before the Third Assistant Post- 
master General and other officials of the Post Office Department 
to make his showing. On that showing and on all the evidence 
produced by and on behalf of the Government and on behalf of 
the relator in the case, it was determined that the publication 
should be prohibited from going through the mails. 

I do not mean to say that in every instance such a citation 
will or should be issued before the publication is excluded from 
the mails. I can imagine cases where there should be no cita- 
tion, when upon bare inspection of the material going through 
the mails, by the postmaster at this or that place or by the 
Postmaster General, it can be readily determined that it is 
matter that comes within the provisions of the bill and of a 
character to incite to an immediate attempt to overthrow the 
Government by force or violence. The Postmaster General would 
be derelict in his duty if under circumstances of that kind he 
should first issue a citation for the to appear and show 
cause why his publication should not be prohibited from going 
through the mails, 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator may remember that in the steel 
inyestigation we had evidence of publications being sold on the 
streets of Chicago at news stands absolutely advocating the 
overthrow of the Government. 

Mr. STERLING. I recall that. 

Mr. KENYON. Will the Senator’s bill not reach a situation 
of that kind? In the city of New York I am informed on what I 
consider credible authority that there are more than 30 papers 
printed in foreign languages which are practically advocating 
the overthrow of the Government. They reach a million people 
aday. The bill will not reach that situation, 

Mr. STERLING. The mailing provisions of the bill will not 
reach that, I will say to the Senator from Iowa, but the other 
provisions of the bill which prohibit advocacy of overthrow 
of government by force or violence, either by oral argument or 
written argument, will reach it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. KENYON. Just let me finish, please. Then it would 
reach also the case mentioned as existing in the city of Chicago? 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly; if the publisher or the distrib- 
utor could be found, he would be amenable to the law. 

Mr. KENYON. Does the bill cover the distributor? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. KNOX. It does, in specific language. 

Mr. STERLING. It says “sell or distribute any document, 
book, circular, paper,” and so forth. 

Mr. KING. That is what I desired to call attention to. 

Mr. BORAH. In that instance the man is given a trial before 
a court and jury. That is not the portion of the bill to which 
I called attention. 

Mr. STERLING. It provides: 

That it shall be unlawful for any person to advocate or advise the 
overthrow, or to write, or knowingly to — publish, utter, sell, or 
distribute any document, book, circular, paper, journal, or other written 
or printed communication— 

And so forth. 

Again the Senator from Idaho refers to the right of trial by 
jury before the man's case is determined, before he is forbidden 
to use the mails for these purposes. We have passed act after 
act—and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] referred to two 
of them awhile ago—the obscene literature act, the lottery act, 
and still other acts, such as the one relating to libelous or 
indecent wrappers or envelopes; another relating to the use of 
the mails to promote frauds; another to counterfeit or spurious 
articles, poisons, explosives, or other dangerous articles ; another 
relating to the transportation of intoxicating liquors; and then 
comes the espionage act, with its prohibitions against the use 
of the mails for purposes named therein. The publications and 
articles named are not mailable, and in no case in any of these 
acts is provision made for a hearing, 
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The obscene-literature act was amended in 1911, so that the 
term “indecent,” according to the amended act, is construed to 
include matter of a character tending to incite arson, murder, 
or assassination. The last part of it, the word “ assassination,” 
rie the bill similar in one feature, at least, to the pending 

Mr. BORAH. Does not the act to which the Senater from 
Utah [Mr. Kuve] referred and to which the Senator now refers 
provide specifically that the party shall have a hearing? 

Mr. STERLING. I do not think it does, I will say to the 
Senator. I am quite sure that it does not, but I would not like 
to say absolutely that it does not. I am quite sure that none 
of the acts prohibiting the use of the mails for these specified 
purposes give a right of hearing in the first instance. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 
Mr. NELSON. My recollection is that there is only one case 
in which provision is made for a hearing, and that is where 
permission has been given to a newspaper for use of the second- 
class privileges, and it is intended to revoke that privilege. In 
that case, under the provisions of a law passed a number of 
years ago, a hearing is provided for, but I recall no other 
instance at this moment, though I want to say it has been the 
practice of the Post Office Department, as a rule, in all these 
eases to give hearings. I know particularly in what we call 
fraud-order cases they have had repeated hearings, and always 
have given hearings. In most of those cases they do give a 
hearing. 

Mr. BORAH. That is the reason why I was under the im- 
pression that there was a provision for it. I have not the law 
before me, but I saw a statement in connection with the dis- 
cussion of the question which said that there was provision 
for a hearing, but perhaps the conclusion was drawn from the 
fact that they had been in the habit of giving hearings. 

Mr. STERLING. I have never heard of any complaint be- 
cause no provision has been made for a hearing under the other 
acts. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator has heard no complaint? 

Mr. STERLING. Under these other acts, I say, to which 
reference has been made, acts that have been on the statute 
books for years. 

Mr. BORAH. I have heard complaint of the method of en- 
forcement ever since they have been in existence. It has been 
arbitrary and bureaucratic from the beginning, regardless of 
those who were in the Post Office Department. 

Mr. STERLING. I am free to admit that some Postmaster 
General might on occasion abuse the authority and the power 
conferred upon him. That may happen with reference to any 
department of the Government, but for that reason we never 
abstain from conferring the necessary power for the adminis- 
tration of that office or of that department, nor can we do so 
here. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President 

Mr, STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. FRANCE. If I understand the Senator correctly, he 
holds that the bill is one to make.a crime of direct incitation to 
violence against the Government? Is that true? 

Mr. STERLING, That is the main purpose of the bill. 

-Mr. FRANCE. I desire to ask the Senator if he proposes 
during the course of his discussion to refer to statutes already 
existing which cover the very same matter? 

Mr. STERLING. I do not. If the Senator from Maryland 
desires to do that he is at liberty to do so, of course, and will, I 
presume, refer to the statutes already in existence. That is, if 
he takes the position that there is no necessity for the bill 
becoming a law because there are other statutes covering the 
same subject, he may so show. 

Mr. FRANCE. The Senator reported the bill from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and does he not think that it would be 
advisable to cite the statutes already in existence and their in- 
adequacy in connection with his argument in support of the bill? 
It seems to me, if the Senator will pardon me, it is.a very vicious 
practice to enact a statute to make crimes of acts which are 
already crimes under statutes which have been heretofore 
enacted. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Maryland will not find that the exact subjects covered by this 
bill are covyered—adequately covered, anyway—in any statute 
now on the books. There is no statute which in terms makes 
it unlawful to advocate the overthrow of the Government or of 
all governments by force or violence. We have, it is true, our 
naturalization statutes, we have our immigration statutes which 
provide for the deportation of men who believe in the overthrow 
of government or of all government, of the anarchists, and so 
on; but there is no statute making it a distinct offense or crime 
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to advocate the overthrow of the Government by force or vio- 
lence. There is a statute which punishes a conspiracy, namely, 
section 6 of the Penal Code, but that section does not reach the 
individual criminal. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
South Dakota a question? 

Mr. STERLING, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LODGE. Does the Senator think that it is essential for 
the enforcement of this proposed law that all hearings should 
be denied? 

Mr. STERLING. The Senator asks me what I may term a 
mixed question. No; I do not think it is essential that all bear- 
ings shall be denied in any event or at all times or under all 
circumstances ; but I wiil say to the Senator from Massachusetts 
they should be denied in the first instance, with the right upon 
the part of the party complaining to resort to legal proceedings 
for redress and te prevent the Postmaster General from pro- 
hibiting his publications going through the mails. 

Mr. BORAH. May I say there again that the bill itself, 
so far as it is concerned, does not provide for any hearing at 
all? If the party gets a hearing, he must proceed under some 
other general law and seek the aid of the courts. I repeat, the 
bilt itself provides for no hearings at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
from South Dakota at that point? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. The course that would be open to a person 
feeling aggrieved at the action of the Postmaster General would 
be te go into the courts and secure an injunction restraining 
the Postmaster General. 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. There may be some other course, but I do not 
know of any. Does the Senator know of any? Is that the 
method which the Senator has in mind? 

Mr. STERLING. I will say to the Senator from Nebraska 
that that is the method I have in mind. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what I had in mind. Now, let me 
ask the Senator a question. This proposed law says that 
certain matter shall be unmailable. The Postmaster General 
passes on that question. I wish to ask the Senator, as a legal 
proposition, when the publisher resorts to injunction pro- 
ceedings, would not the court hold that the Postmaster General 
was given a diseretion to say whether the particular matter 
was contrary to law, and would not the court, even though if 
it had had an original hearing of the matter it might decide 
differently from the Postmaster General, still not set aside the 
action of the Postmaster General? Would it not be like the 
appellate court passing on the verdict of a jury—that the verdict 
of, the jury on the question of fact submitted to the jury is 
binding on the court? 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, granting that the Postmas- 
ter General has a discretion, it must necessarily be, under the 
terms of the bill, a very limited discretion; and it will be easy 
for the court in passing upon the question to say whether the 
Postmaster General has abused the discretion lodged in him 
under the law. 

Mr. NORRIS. In the case of the verdict of a jury, if the 
court found that the jury had rendered its verdict without any 
evidence, it would set the verdict aside—I think the courts do 
that right along—but they draw a clear distinction; if there is 
evidence, the courts say, Even though we might feel differ- 
ently from what the jury felt, we still uphold the verdict of 
the jury, because under the law that is the function of the 
jury.” Would not the Postmaster General occupy the same 
position? 

I will say to the Senator from South Dakota that recently I 
saw a brief filed by the Department of Justice in a case now 
pending in the courts against a newspaper excluded from the 
mails by the Postmaster General, and it is alleged in that 
brief as one of the grounds of defense that the Postmaster 
General has exercised his discretion, and therefore the court 
has no jurisdiction to set his decision aside. 

Mr. STERLING. I will say, in the main, that the Senator 
from Nebraska comes back to the question now, in the last 
analysis, of dependence on the jury 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING. Under the rules relative to the admission 
of evidence or when a court will be authorized in setting aside 
the verdict of the jury. We can not help that, as it is our 
established system and custom. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator from South Dakota yield 
to me? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. KING. It does not seem to me that there is any disere- 
tion at all in the legal way—that is, there is legal discretion— 


but that does not mean an illegal er an arbitrary discretion. 
If the publication comes within the purview of the statute, then 
the Postmaster General, exercising a judicial discretion which is 
subject to review, excludes it or permits it te pass through the 
mails. If he adjudges that something ought not to go through 
the mails because it is violative of the law, the courts can 
review that; and if he has adjudged wrongfully, of course, his 
order will be set aside. Will the Senator permit me merely to 
call his attention very briefly to the statute which I have here? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield. 

Mr. KING. The statute enumerates some of the cases under 
which the discretion of the Postmaster General—which is a 
legal discretion—may be exercised. The statute reads: 


stipulation n of ilegibte, from being transm 
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f) Obscene matter. 
5 0 matter. 


Prauduient matter. 
10 8 which violate copyrights granted by the United 


sre publications are presented for transmission through 
the mails and the attention of the Postmaster General is di- 
rected to them he is compelled to exercise some discretion. Is 
it obscene? Is it libelous and indecent? Is it lottery matter? 
Is it fraudulent matter? Is it a publication which violates 
copyrights granted by the United States? If it comes within 
any of those designations, then under the low it is his duty to 
prohibit its transmission through the mails. I concede that he 
may err and may sometimes exclude something from the mail 
that is not libelous, but the courts are open for redress, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr, President 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will permit me on that point, I 
take it we are all agreed as to the purpose of the bill and the 
desirability of preventing the dissemination of appeals to over- 
throw the Government by force or violence; but we are con- 
ferring a very great power on the Postmaster General, who is 
to be guided solely by his own opinion. Let us suppose there 
is some newspaper which is obnoxious politically to the Post- 
master General; he finds an article which he thinks can be 
brought under the terms of this proposed act, and thereupon 
declares it nonmailable. By the time the slow redress is had 
from the courts the paper is ruined. So the Postmaster Gen- 
eral in that position can make a newspaper print anything he 
wants it to print. 

Mr. STERLING. Let me say to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts that if meanwhile the going through the maijs of such 
publications can not be stopped a revolutionary uprising may 
be incited by this very matter advising the overthrow of the 
Government and assassination of public officials may result 
from that advice and that advocacy. 

Mr. LODGE. I am not suggesting that it should not be 
stopped. I am suggesting that we want to exercise very great 
care in the power granted to the Postmaster General, and that is 
why I asked what the objection is to a hearing. I am a great 
believer in publicity; I should like to see the reasons of the 
Postmaster General stated at onee. 

Mr. STERLING. The fundamental proposition, ‘Mr. Presi- 
dent, is that the safety of the people is greater and of more con- 
cern than the temporary inconvenience of the individual whose 
publication may be stopped from going through the mails. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President—— 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr, NEW. Mr. President, I can very readily conceive how a 
Postmaster General, if so minded, might act with impropriety 
and injustice in the suppression of a newspaper for political or 
other reasons; but, as I read this bill, I can not see that there 
is very much, if any, danger of a wrong being perpetrated under 
it. Under the language of the bill the right to exclude from the 
mails can only be exercised where the paper or document or 
book really advocates “ the overthrow by force or violence or by 
physical injury to person or property of the Government of the 
United States or of all government.” 

In order for the Postmaster General to act at all under this 
bill, certainly the paper or the book must come very close to the 
border line that is here drawn, if it does not actually cross it. 
It seems to me that we are in grave danger of becoming just a 
little too solicitous abeut the protection of the sacred right of 
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the individual who wants to come just as close as he can to 
advocating the overthrow of the Government and keep out of 
jail and keep his newspaper in the mails of the United States. 
If we are to err at all, considering the times and the conditions, 
I would a good deal rather err on the side of illiberality than to 
err the other way; but I do not believe that there is any danger 
of error in that respect under the language of this bill. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I am as anxious to stop this 
sort of matter going through the mails as anyone can possibly 
be. We must all be anxious to accomplish that purpose, and 
I hope to see effective legislation on that point. I agree that 
often the interest of the individual must be sacrificed to the 
welfare of the community, but I think when we put in the 
hands of one man the uncontrolled power to blackmail, if he 
chooses, every newspaper in the country we go far beyond the 
rights of the individual. What I am afraid of is that under 
this power a Postmaster General who is unscrupulous—and 
such may exist—can practically compel half of the newspapers 
of this country, or many of them, at any rate, to take a line 
in politics which he wishes to have taken by the mere threat 
of excluding them from the mails. The redress of the court 
is all right, but in the case of a newspaper the time taken may 
mean ruin. I desire the bill to pass. I should like to see 
legislation of this character enacted, but we do not want to 
put provisions in the law which will defeat the very end at 
which we aim. 

Mr. NEW and Mr. OVERMAN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wapswonr in the chair). 
The Senator from South Dakota has the floor. Does he yield? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Do I understand the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts wants a hearing before the fire can be put out? 
Would he let the fire go on without taking steps to check it? 

Mr. LODGE. How long would it take the Postmaster General 
to hold a hearing? He could hold it in a morning. What I 
want is to have the public know why these things are done. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What about obscene literature? Before 
such matter is excluded from the mails the parties do not go 
into court and get a hearing. We have never so provided; we 
leave it to the discretion of the Postmaster General. 

Mr. LODGE. Obscenity in writing is not a parallel question 
at all. 

Mr. OVERMAN. How about the propaganda that is now 
being circulated in the South in connection with which millions 
of documents are sent out asking the negroes to rise and help 
them overturn the Government and burn, destroy, and assassi- 
nate? 

Mr. LODGE. Why, Mr. President, that of course ought not 
to be, and it ought to be put down drastically. I am speaking 
simply of the newspaper, and the power of the Postmaster 
General to blackmail 

Mr. OVERMAN. Of course, I do not see how the Senator 
could say that any Postmaster General or any American citizen 
would blackmail anybody, no matter what party he belonged 
to. I do not believe it. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not say anybody is doing it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. You have to give sound discretion to the 
officer. We give it in many, many instances. They will have a 
hearing. There is no doubt about that. We want to stop it at 
once, however, and then give the hearing afterwards; and if 
the officer has erred, public opinion and Congress and the courts 
will always take care of that situation and take care of him. 

Mr. LODGE. In other words, hang him first and then try 
him afterwards. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I would put out the fire before it got started 
in this country, before anyone is permitted to start up a revo- 
lution in this country. ‘ 

Mr. LODGE. I do not disagree with the Senator about the 
importance of suppressing it, but it does seem to me that there 
ought to be some protection for innocent people who may pub- 
lish an article in a newspaper that is distasteful to the Post- 
master General politically, and he finds something else which he 
thinks can be brought under this law—perhaps it can not be 
brought under it, but he declares that it can be—and he de- 
stroys that newspaper. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South 
Dakota has the floor. Does the Senator yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield first to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I do not want to be misunderstood 
at all in my position on this matter. I quite agree with the 
Senator from Idaho, so far as that is concerned, that it would 
be a perfectly infamous thing for a Postmaster General, or any 
other public official, for partisan political reasons, or any such 


unworthy consideration, to undertake to exclude a newspaper 
from the mails or to curtail the rights to free speech of any 
citizen; but once more I want to call attention to the language 
of this bill, and to say that I do not understand—layman that I 
am and not lawyer—how the language could possibly be con- 
strued so as to permit anything of the kind. 

. As I have said before, in order to make the publication or 
the individual liable under this measure, certainly the paper 
or book must advocate or advise the overthrow by force or 
violence, or the physical injury to person or property, of the 
Government of the United States or of all government, 

It seems to me it is so clear that there is no opportunity 
whatever for the Postmaster General to abuse the authority 
that is conferred upon him by this statute. If I saw the matter 
in another way I should occupy a very different position on it, 
but I can not see how it is possible under the language of this 
statute for the Postmaster General to wrong the publisher. 
As I said before, it seems to me that we are in grave danger 
here of entertaining too much sympathy for and giving too much 
thought to protecting the “rights” of the fellow who wants to 
come just as close as possible to the border line of sedition, of 
anarchy, the overthrow of government, and still keep himself 
out of jail or continue his newspaper within the rights accorded 
him by the privileges of the mails, and so on. I think we are 
more apt to do that than we are to err on the other side. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the Senator from South 
Dakota, who has been very good-natured, will allow me to say 
one more word, because I think I am totally mis understood 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. Iam not seeking to protect the man who wants, 
directly or indirectly, to advocate such propositions as this bill 
inhibits. What I am afraid of is the case of the perfectly 
innocent man, editing a great paper or a small paper, who may 
haye some paragraph which may be distorted into meaning 
something which comes within the statute because the Post- 
master General does not like what he says on other subjects. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. FRANCE. During the course of a discussion of this sub- 
ject of anarchy and anarchistie literature recently, one of the 
great metropolitan dailies, in order to point out the danger, and, 
indeed, the absurdity of anarchistic doctrines, printed exten- 
sive excerpts from anarchistic literature. That was done with 
the very purpose of showing both the danger and the absurdity 
of the doctrines of the anarchists. I desire to ask the Senator 
if that paper might not haye been excluded from the mails for 
printing quotations from anarchistie doctrines, and, if not, 
indeed, how the Senator could control the publication of papers 
or magazines which, to evade the law, quoted from anarchistic 
literature? i 

Mr. STERLING. No, Mr. President; I do not think quota- 
tions of that kind in a newspaper opposed to the propaganda or 
literature, for the purpose of warning the people of the danger, 
would come within the meaning and spirit of the act at all. 

Mr. NORRIS and Mr. FLETCHER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. STERLING. I shall yield to the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Warsa], who has been standing now for some time. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the comments of the 
Senator from Massachusetts have moved me tŷ invite the atten- 
tion of the Senate to section 481 of the Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions reciting the acts of 1888 and 1909, as follows: 


All matter otherwise mailable by law upon the envelope or outsida 
cover or 8 of which, or any postal card upon which any de- 
lineations, epithets, terms, or language of an indecent, lewd, lascivious, 
obscene, libelous, scurrilous, defamatory, or threatening character, or 
calculated by the terms or manner or style of display and obviously in- 
tended to reflect unjustly upon the character or conduct of another, 
may be written, printed, or otherwise impressed or apparent, are hereby 
declared nonmailable matter, and shall not be conveyed in the mails, 
nor delivered from any st office by any letter carrier and shall be 
withdrawn from the mails under such regulations as the Postmaster 
General shall prescribe. 


Mr. STERLING. Will the Senator from Montana allow me to 
interrupt him right there? To that section which the Senator 
has just read has been added this, by way of an amendment, in 
1911: 


And the term “ indecent " within the intendment of this section shall 
netaa matter of a character tending to incite arson, murder, or as- 
sassination. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, there is pro- 
vision for a hearing in the case of anyone charged with a vios 
lation of this provision of the act, so far as the introduction 
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of the matter in the mails is concerned. When the Postmaster 
General finds such matter in the mails or when any of his 
subordinates find such matter in the mails, he refuses to send 
it. Moreover, in the case of one who is found to be sending 
through the mails matter which is fraudulent, the Postmaster 
General puts out an order refusing him permission to use the 
mails, and declines to allow him to receive any matter which 
comes through the mails. 

Mr. President, the statute to which I have invited your atten- 
tion reposes in the discretion of the Postmaster General the 
exclusion from the mails of matter which is libelous, which is 
scurrilous, which is indecent. Why, if the Postmaster General 
is given the power suggested by the Senator from Massachusetts 
by the bill under consideration here, of requiring the publisher 
of a newspaper te print anything that he declares he shall 
print—in other words, the power to exercise any control over 
his utterances, editorial or otherwise—he has already been 
given that power by the statute passed 10 years ago. 

Mr. LODGE. I did not mean to suggest that the power had 
not been already abused. I think it has been. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; but the complaint the Senator 
makes is that the policy which has long been adopted with re- 
spect to this matter is all wrong. Of course, if we grant to the 
Postmaster General the right to exclude from the mails matter 
which is defamatory in character, which is libelous in character, 
which is scandalous in character, as he thinks, without any hear- 
ing at all upon the matter, and then we require him to allow 
to pass through the mails, without any hesitation at all and with- 
out any interference upon his part, matter which advocates the 
overthrow of the Government of the United States by force or 
violence, do we not really have him swallow the camel and, then 
balk at a gnat? 

Mr, BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. STERLING. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. May I say to the Senator that so far as I am 
individually concerned, I can not recall when I have not pro- 
tested against just such outrages as the Senator is now 
of. I say that there is absolutely no necessity in this country 
of injuring a citizen without giving him a hearing. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. On that, of course, there may be 
differences of opinion; and let me remark, in answer to the Sena- 
tor, that we are obliged to pursue one of two courses. We must 
either permit the general public to be injured often by allowing 
this thing to go on without any interference until after a hearing 
is had, or we must take the chances—and, of course, there are 
chances—of sometimes injuring an individual by an unjust deci- 
sion of the Postmaster General. Here is matter which is declared 
by this statute to be unmailable, and the Postmaster General 
is required, as he is required in these other statutes, to refuse 
transmission of it through the mails. Now, that must go at 
once. The Senator asks for a hearing. Meanwhile, what will 
be done with the mail? Will it be held? That is all we ask 
that it shall be held until a determination can be made, But 
the Senator does not want that. He does not want it held until 
a hearing can be had. He wants it to go through, and let it do 
its harm to the public. 

Mr. BORAH. How does the Senator know that the Senator 
from Idaho does not want that? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Because the Senator has not 
offered anything else. 

Mr. BORAH. I have offered something. The amendment I 
have offered provides that the mail shall go through. But I 
want a hearing, and if the Senator will provide a method by 
which the party may be publicly and speedily heard, before 
an impartial tribunal, with his witnesses, and present his case, 
T would be willing that you shall hold the matter until the 
hearing is had. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is a very simple matter, The 
Senator, then, simply desires an advantage given to the cir- 
culator of this kind of literature which is denied to the circula- 
tor of other unmailable literature. 

Mr. BORAH. No; I do not desire anything of the kind. 
If it were within my power, I would write into every one of 
these statutes the right to be heard. I would write it into any 
kind of a statute. I would not erect here upon the American 
Continent the doctrine of Lenin and Trotski by denying a man 
the right to be heard, and condemning him beforehand. That is 
their doctrine. It is said that just as soon as they got in 
power they destroyed all papers and publications which they 
believed to be against their government, and did so without a 
hearing. With halting footsteps we are following their methods, 
aia and ruining men and their business without a 

earing. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I merely desire to remark that I, 
haye been here with the Senator for seven years, and I have 
yet to learn of his introduction of any bill looking to the modi- 
fication of the statutes to which I haye invited attention. 

Mr. BORAH. I can refer the Senator to time and time again 
when I have advocated this same proposition that I am advocat- 
ing now and with the same success, no doubt, that I will gain 
at this time. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I recall very well that the Senator 
has been consistent in his position. He has resisted every at- 
tempt to enforce this principle, in connection with the espionage 
law, and in connection with every other law along these lines. 
But that is not what I am talking about. I am talking about the 
position of opposition which the Senator occupies with reference 
to the specific legislation, remaining silent with reference to all 
such legislation that is on the statute books. £ 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, a word or two in conclusion, 
and in calling attention to the two remaining sections of the bill, 
sections 4 and 5. 

Section 4 provides— 

That it shall be unlawful to import or cause to be imperted into the 
United States or any place subject to its jurisdiction any matter de- 
clared by section 3 of this act to non le or to transport or cause 
to be transported any such matter from one State te another or into 
any place subject to the jurisdiction of the United States, 

Section 5 provides a penalty for the violation of any of the 
provisions of the law, and provides also that any alien convicted 
under the law shall be deported and forever barred from reen- 
tering the United States or any territory under its jurisdiction. 

Mr. President, I can conceive of no greater crime than the 
overthrow of the Government of the United States, or than an 
attempt by force or violence to overthrow the Government of 
the United States. How can any true American regard it as 
anything else than the greatest of crimes? It involves the wel- 
fare and the happiness of 110,000,000 people who believe in free 
government and free institutions. That is what is involved in 
the overthrow or the attempt to overthrow the Government of 
the United States. 

Mr. President, it is a greater crime than to send obscene lit- 
erature through the mail; it is a greater crime than to send 
libelous or indecent wrappers or envelopes through the mail; it 
is a greater crime than to promote a lottery scheme or to send 
lottery tickets through the mail; it is a greater crime than to 
attempt to use the mail for the purpose of promoting a fraudu- 
lent scheme or enterprise; it is a greater crime than to use the 
mail for the purpose of bringing about the transportation of 
liquors, prohibited under the law; to overthrow the Govern- 
mert of the United States or to attempt to overthrow it is a 
greatér crime, Mr. President, than any of these. It is a greater 
crime than murder; it is a greater crime than arson; it is a 
greater crime than individual assassination, a great deal. Yet 
we find Senators here, Mr. President, protesting against section 
3 of the bill, which gives the Postmaster General the power to 
prevent the use of the mails for the adyocacy of the overthrow 
of the Government of the United States. They object to it and 
seem to feel sensitive in regard to it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator will not do us the 
injustice of saying that we are sensitive in regard to it. The 
Senator says we object to excluding printed matter from the 
mail which advocates the overthrow of the Government of the 
United States. That is not the position which anyone takes 
here. The position which we take is that it shall be fairly 
determined that it is literature which advocates the overthrow 
of the Government of the United States before it is excluded. 
The whole question here turns on the proposition of a fair and 
impartial hearing. 

Mr. STERLING. Yes; and the position I take in opposition 
to the Senator's position is that it must necessarily and for all 
practical purposes be left to one man in the first instance to 
decide and before the harm is done, before the uprising as a 
result of this propaganda comes about, before the assassinations 
result. That is the idea of giving one man the summary power, 
which it may seem to be, to at once stop that matter from going 
through the mail. | 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I want to read a paragraph here 
which has been excluded from the mail under the discretion of 
the Postmaster General, and I want to ask the Senator under 
what law he thinks it is excluded. It is one of a series of 
articles, but I ask upon what ground could it be even one of a 
series: 

President Wilsen's talent for mobilizing noble ideas in support of 
whatever he has decided to do will be almost as helpful to the Entente 
as his armies, There are s that the plain people of the world in 
thelr weariness are growing dubious of a war whose concrete purposes 
are kept secret from them. They are tactless enou to wonder- 
ing, and even to know, what they are fighting about. Russia 
takes the lead in ng this question to ‘the Entente, because in Russia 
the official crust has been lifted off and the people are able to stand up 
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and speak. But the question is there in all the countries, and the 


gentlemen in c are exercised to know how to answer without 
telling any facts. President Wilson shows them how to answer with 
abstract scene, and that is why he is so popular with the statesmen of 
the Entente, 

Under what law is that excluded? 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I am not able to say just 
at this time. 

Mr. BORAH. No; nor can anyone else. 

Mr. STERLING. I have no knowledge of the provision of 
law under which that was excluded, unless it was under that 
provision which prohibits the discouragement of enlistments in 
the Army of the United States in time of war. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— | 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. ‘The article read by the Senator from Idaho is 
one of a group of articles contained in that paper, and it is not 
exactly fair to say that the paper was excluded from the mails 
on account of that particular article. It was excluded because 
of a series of articles. 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely so. 

Mr. NELSON. That Was only one of them. But there were a 
great many other articles that were ten times as bad. 

Mr. BORAH. ‘That is precisely what I wanted to show. The 
Postinaster General takes a publication, running through months 
and months, and he finds a paragraph somewhere which he 
thinks should be excluded. But it is not sufficiently strong, 
and he undertakes to build up what in his discretion he de- 
nounces as uumailable matter by putting in different publica- 
tions like this. What trait could this have given to any publi- 
cation which would make it unmailable? 

Mr. STERLING. Does the Senator refer to something found 
in the answer of the Postmaster General to the New York Call 
proposition? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING. The proposition there was as to whether 
the New York Call did not persist in a course of publishing 
matter which was objectionable and should be excluded from 
the mails, not on account of one single item at all, as the Senator 
from Minnesota said, but item after item, having more or less 
of a tendency to discourage enlistments. 

Mr. BORAH. In other words, the law upon the statute 
book and the law which you will put upon the statute book 
will enable the Postmaster General to censor any paper that 
he desires to censor. That is precisely what you are creating 
here—a censorship. 

Mr. STERLING. No. 0 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield. 

Mr. NEW. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] asks under 
what law the Postmaster General took the action referred to in 
that case. It certainly was not under the bill now under 
discussion. It was under a law that existed at that time, if 
under any, and perhaps under none. As to that, I do not know. 
But it certainly was not under this bill. I do not think that 
this bill, if it should become a law, will affect the rights or 
provinces of the Postmaster General at all. It does not add to 
or detract from the right which he has employed in any action 
that he has taken in the past. This refers to one subject only; 
that is, the advocacy of the overthrow of the Government of 
the United States, or that which tends in that direction. 

Mr. BORAH. I am cognizant of that fact. But what I was 
undertaking to say was that under these different laws, as 
built up and as we are enlarging them from day to day, it 
establishes a censorship in the Postmaster General's office here 
in the city of Washington. That is precisely what is done. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr, President, a moment ago the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota alluded to the case of the New York 
Call. I wish he would give his judgment on the case of the 
Metropolitan Magazine, with which he is doubtless familiar, 
in which case the Postmaster General exercised his discretion, 
and in which, after doing a very grave injury to the magazine, 
he reversed his own judgment. 

Mr. STERLING. I am unable to give any judgment in regard 
to the Metropolitan Magazine, I will say to the Senator. I am 
not familiar with the details of that case. 

Mr. McCORMICK. May I ask the Senator, then, if he will 
acquaint himself with the facts before the resumption of this 


debate on another day, to the end that the discretion of the Post- 
master General may be considered in the light of those facts? 

Mr. STERLING. It simply would show this, that the Post- 
master General held in a later opinion that he had erred in 
making a former ruling. In any given case, as in the case of 
obscene literature, or the case of using the mails for the pur- 
pose of promoting a fraudulent scheme, there may be an error 
on the part of the Postmaster General. There may be an error 
on the part of any head of department when intrusted with a 
matter that is at all within his discretion., You can not avoid 
that, Mr, President. 

Now, just this word in closing. Reference has been made 
again and again to section 8, and this section of the bill seems 
to invite the opposition of Senators who have engaged in this 
colloquy. I appreciate what has been said by the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. New] in pointing out the very clear lan- 
guage of section 3. I stated awhile ago, with the same thought 
in mind, that the discretion of the Postmaster General must 
be exercised within very narrow limits under the very terms 
of the bill, because it reads “any document, book, circular, 
paper, journal, or other written or printed communication, in 
or by which there is advised the overthrow by force or violence 
or by physical injury to person or property of the Government 
of the United States,” and so forth. : 

Can the Postmaster General determine on inspection that such 
is the very language of the publication, or that the language 
of the publication is such that the fair inference or conclusion 
to be drawn from it is that it so advises and advocates the 
overthrow of the Government? That is the discretion and all 
the discretion that he can exercise. 

Mr, President, I read in the hearing of the Senate this morn- 
ing certain excerpts from radical propaganda where revolution 
by force was advocated, concerning which I think neither the 
Postmaster General nor any other man who heard it would 
say that literature like that did not come within the prohibition 
of this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which is House bill 3184. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I know that the other bill is 
up, and I do not mean to delay it for a moment, but simply 
make a request. The answer that is made to anyone who 
suggests that this law should be made not only effective but 
safe, namely, that he favors the overthrow of the Government 
of the United States, seems to me to be an inadequate answer. 
I do not think it is well founded. As to what purposes these 
powers may be put, I ask that there may be reprinted from 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 25, 1918, page 7054, a letter 
of Col. Roosevelt, which was printed then at the request of 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER]. It contains 
some cases cited by Col. Roosevelt by which great newspapers 
and publications which were supporting the war in the most 
loyal possible way were injured and broken down on the 
ground that they were treasonable because they criticized the 
administration, 

I ask to have Col. Roosevelt's letter reprinted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the re- 
quest is granted. 

The letter is as follows: 

THe Kansas Crry STAR, 
OFFICE OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
847 MADISON AVENUE, 
New York, May 22, 1918. 

My Dran Senator POINDEXTER: The following article from 

me appeared in the Kansas City Star on May 7, 1918: 
“SEDITION, A FREE PRESS, AND PERSONAL RULE. 


“The legislation now being enacted by Congress should deal 
drastically with sedition. It should also guarantee the right 
of the press and people to speak the truth freely,of all their 
public servants, including the President, and to criticize them 
in the severest terms of truth whenever they come short in their 
public duty. Finally, Congress should grant the Executive the 
amplest powers to act as an Executive and should hold him to 
stern accountability for failure so to act, but it should itself 
do the actual lawmaking and should clearly define the lines and 
limits of action and should retain and use the fullest powers of 
investigation into the supervision over such action. Sedition 
is a form of treason. It is an offense against the country, not 
against the President. At this time to oppose the draft or send- 
ing our armies to Europe, to uphold Germany, to attack our 
allies, to oppose raising the money necessary to carry on the 
war are at least forms of moral sedition, while to act as a 
German spy or to encourage German spies, to use money or in- 
trigue in the corrupt service of Germany, to temper with our 
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war manufactures and to encourage our soldiers to desert or to 
fail in heir duty, and all similar actions, are forms of undoubt- 
edly illegal sedition. For some of these offenses death should 
be summarily inflicted. For all the punishment should be 
severe. 

“The administration has been gravely remiss in dealing with 
such acts, 

“ Free speech, exercised both individually and through a free 
press, is a necessity in any country where the people are them- 
selves free. Our Government is the servant of the people, 
whereas in Germany it is the master of the people. This is 
because the American people are free and the German people 
are not free. The President is merely the most important 
among a large number of public servants. He should be sup- 
ported or opposed exactly to the degree which is warranted by 
his good conduct or bad conduct, his efliciency or inefficiency, 
in rendering loyal, able, and disinterested service to the Nation 
as a whole. Therefore it is absolutely necessary that there 
should be full liberty to tell the truth about his acts, and this 
means that it is exactly as necessary to blame him when he does 
wrong as to praise him when he does right. Any other attitude 
in an American citizen is both base and servile. To announce 
that there must be no criticism of the President, or that we are 
to stand by the President, right or wrong, is not only unpatriotic 
and servile, but is morally treasonable to the American public. 
Nothing but the truth should be spoken about him or anyone 
else. But it is even more important to tell the truth, pleasant or 
unpleasant, about him than about anyone else. 

“During the last year the administration has shown itself 
anxious to punish the newspapers which uphold the war but 
which have told the truth about the administration’s failure 
to conduct the war efficiently, whereas it has failed to proceed 
against various powerful newspapers which opposed the war 
or attacked our allies or directly or indirectly aided Germany 
against this country, as these papers upheld the administration 
and defended its inefficiency. Therefore no additional power 
should be given the administration to deal with papers for 
criticizing the administration. And, moreover, Congress should 
closely scrutinize the way the Postmaster General and Attorney 
General have already exercised discrimination between the 
papers they prosecuted and the papers they failed to prosecute. 

“Congress should give the President full power for efficient 
executive action. It should not abrogate its own power. It 
should define how he is to reorganize the administration. It 
should say how large an army we are to have and not leave the 
decision to the amiable Secretary of War, who has for two 
years shown such inefficiency. It should declare for an army 
of 5,000,000 men and inform the Secretary that it would give 
him more the minute he asks for more.” 

Thereupon Postmaster General Burleson issued the following 
statement: 

# OFFICE OF INFORMATION, 
“ Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
“ May 8, 1918. 

“Postmaster General Burleson to-day made the following 
statement with reference to the editorial signed by Col. Roose- 
velt which appeared in this morning's paper. 

“ Ex-President Roosevelt in the newspapers this morning 
made the following statement: 

„During the last year the administration has shown itself 
anxious to punish the newspapers which upheld the war but 
which told the truth about the administration's failure to con- 
duct the war efficiently, whereas it has failed to proceed against 
various powerful newspapers which opposed the war or attacked 
our allies or directly or indirectly aided Germany against this 
country, as those papers upheld the administration and defended 
the inefficiency.’ 

“This statement, taken in connection with other published 
statements of Mr. Roosevelt, is manifestly aimed at the admin- 
istration of the Vostal Service. It is either true or false. If 
true, I am utterly unworthy of trust and should be scourged 
from office in disgrace. If false, right-thinking men and women 
will form their own opinion of the man who uttered it. Its 
truth or falsity is easily demonstrable. I invite Mr. Roosevelt 
to name the papers or magazines which have ‘upheld the war 
but which told the truth about the administration's failure to 
conduct the war efficiently ’ which have been * punished’ by the 
Post Office Department. I invite Mr. Roosevelt to name the 
newspapers or magazines, powerful or otherwise, Which have 
opposed the war and attacked our allies or directly or indirectly 
aided Germany against this country’ in such manner as to vio- 
late the law, which have not been proceeded against by this 
department. 

“ Failure on the part of Mr. Roosevelt to respond is to admit 
his inability to do s0.” 


As this was issued officially by the Postmaster General, I de- 
sire that a permanent record shall be made of my answer and 
of the facts that led up to my statement to which the Postmaster 
General took exception and which caused him to issue his chal- 
lenge to me to prove my statement. I therefore wish to put 
these facts hefore you in full. j 

I insert as appendixes to this letter the editorial in the Metro- 
politan Magazine, in the issue which the New York post office 
attempted to suppress, this editorial being entitled Put the 
blame where it belongs,” and my article in the Metropolitan on 
Lincoln and free speech,” together with the Metropolitan state- 
ment as to its war record (p. 6, May Metropolitan). 

I deal with Mr. Burleson and his actions purely because he is 
the representative of President Wilson, exactly as is Secretary 
Baker, exactly as is Mr. Creel. President Wilson is responsible 
for everything that Postmaster General Burleson and Secretary 
Baker and Mr. Creel do or leave undone. Nothing that any one 
of these gentlemen says, nothing that any one of them does, and 
nothing that any one of them leaves undone is of the slightest 
importance, except because he is President Wilson's representa- 
tive, appointed by President Wilson to a position of high gov- 
ernmental importance in a great crisis and serving as the me- 
dium through which President Wilson carries out his policies 
affecting this country. This is, of course, equally true of all of 
President Wilson's other appointees. I have scant patience with 
the timidity or the folly which dares not hold accountable the 
source of power and only ventures to express displeasure with 
the instrument through which the power is exercised. Messrs. 
Burleson, Baker, Creel, and their associates possess no impor- 
tance whatever except that accruing to them because it is 
through them that the President speaks and acts or refuses or 
fails to act. As the above article shows, I was not speaking of 
Mr. Burleson in particular, but of the administration of which 
he is a part, of the President whose servant he is. 

The reason for my comment in the Kansas City Star and for 
my previous article in the Metropolitan Magazine is that since 
the war began the administration has used the very great war 
powers of the Government over the public press to stifle honest 
criticism of governmental inefficiency or misconduct, while con- 
doning (which necessarily means encouraging) pro-German, 
anti-Ally, and therefore anti-American agitation in certain 
powerful papers which defended this inefficiency and miscon- 
duct; and it has sought from Congress a great addition to the 
already existing power it has thus misused. I believe that the 
first article of the Constitution guarantees the right of the peo- 
ple to criticize truthfully the conduct of their public servants, 
and that this right can not be taken away by any law. But the 
average man is naturally and properly afraid to challenge a law 
backed by the whole power of the United States Government, 
even although it may be his belief that ultimately the law will 
be held unconstitutional. f 

Our governmental officers, from the President down, are of 
right the servants of the people, not the rulers of the people. 
This is the fundamental diference between an autocracy and a 
democracy. The Hohenzollerns are the rulers of Germany, and 
the Germans are the subjects of the Hohenzollerns, not their 
fellow citizens. On the contrary, our Presidents are not the 
rulers of the American people, but the servants of the American 
people, and the rest of the people are their fellow citizens. Our 
duty is to stand by the country. It is our duty to stand by the 
President—as by every other official—just so long as he stands 
by the country. It is no less our duty to oppose him whenever, 
and to the same extent that, he does not stand by the country. 
If we fail to oppose him under such conditions we are guilty of 
moral treason to the country. The President and our other 
public officials are subject to the laws just like the rest of us. 
It is an infamy untruthfully to assail our public servants—or 
anyone else. But it is our duty to tell the truth about our 
public servants, whether the truth be pleasant or unpleasant. 
The higher the public servant and the more important his task, 
the more careful we should be to speak only the truth about him; 
and the more necessary it is that we should tell the full truth 
about him. 

During the past year the action of the administration, tuken 
largely through the Post Office Department, has been such as to 
render it a matter of some danger for any man, and especially 
any newspaper, to speak the truth, if that truth be unpleasant 
to the governmental authorities at Washington. The effect of 
this attitude has been very marked politically. Such coercive 
power tends to make upright men, even though they are strong 
men, cautious about telling truths which ought to be told. It 
forces weak men to praise the administration whether it does 
well or ill. It invites unscrupulous men who desire to serve 
Germany to gain license to do so and to secure advantage by 
praising the administration, especially when it has acted wrong- 
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fully or inefficiently, and by supporting it politically. There 
are cases where all competent and honest observers are morally 
certain that political support has been given, and is now being 
given, to the administration by various newspapers, especially 
German-American and semisocialistic newspapers, because of 
the club thus held over them by the administration. From the 
very nature of the case there can rarely be positive proof in such 
cases. But as regards the most striking cases of favoritism, 
those concerning the Hearst papers, as compared with the sup- 
pression of Tom Watson’s paper, and the attack (for nominally 
wholly different reasons) on the Metropolitan, I herein give the 
facts, which prove exactly what I have alleged. The Postmaster 
General has raised the issue; I meet it squarely, and he shall 
not evade it. The administration has successfully endeavored 
to prevent expression of opinion hostile to it and to put a 
premium upon supporting the President personally and politically 
without regard to whether his actions are detrimental or bene- 
ficial to the country. 

The administration, through the Publicity Bureau, under the 
lead of Mr. Creel, is conducting a gigantic news propaganda with 
the public money. Mr. Creel’s activities are exercised nominally 
on behalf of the country, but in reality primarily on behalf of 
the administration. Mr. Creel announces and publishes himself 
as the special representative of the President, and is permitted 
by the President so to announce and publish himself. He assails 
the publications that truthfully expose the shortcomings of the 
administration; and, without regard to the facts, he, personally 
and through his bureau, actively upholds the administration as 
regards those matters, such as the aircraft program, in which 
there have been grave governmental shortcomings, This is par- 
tisan political propaganda of the very worst type, carried on 
with public moneys, under the guise of public work. ‘The editor 
of the Metropolitan wrote Mr. Creel, on March 7: 

“Ts it right that you should use the time and money of your 
bureau, which is supported by the American taxpayers, to defend 
members of the administration from criticism in the public 
press? Are you not in fact the personal press agent of the 
President and members of the administration?” 

What the editor of the Metropolitan thus stated in the form 
of a query should be stated affirmatively as an unquestioned 
fact. 

I have said so much by the way of making the general situa- 
tion clear. Now, as to Postmaster General Burleson’s challenge. 
This can be divided into two parts: First, Mr. Burleson denies 
that the administration has ever discriminated improperly 
against any publication, and, second, he denies that it has ever 
failed to proceed against any publication which ought to have 
been proceeded against. 

First. The Metropolitan Magazine, Collier's Weekly, and the 
New York Tribune have consistently upheld the war. They 
eagerly demanded that we should go to war, they supported the 
President in going to war, they have cordially upheld every meas- 
ure for prosecuting the war. But they have also told, not all of 
the truth, but some small portion of the truth, which it was 
absolutely necessary to tell, about the administration's failure 
to conduct the war efficiently. They have only told even this 
small portion of the truth when it was imperative so to do, in 
order to speed up the war and to prevent perseverance in 
inefficiency. All three publications have been attacked by Mr, 
Creel officially, speaking as President Wilson’s representative 
and “as giving a message from the United States Government 
to the American people.” (1 quote from The Independent.) 
The Post Office Department, through the New York postmaster, 
on March 2 last, notified the publishers of the Metropolitan 
Magazine that its March issue was nonmailable under tbe 
espionage act. This action was widely published throughout 
the country. It was calculated to do great damage to the 
Metropolitan. It was precisely the kind of action which, as I 
know by having been so assured again and again by various 
editors, was the reason why these editors have been afraid to 
tell the truth or even a small part of the truth about our gov- 

_ernmental inefficiency or misdeeds. The article on which the 
action was nominally based was by a man who had written arti- 
cles of exactly the same kind in a publication, the New Repub- 
lic, which, however, is a political supporter of Mr. Wilson, and 
has not been interfered with, The Metropolitan is not a politi- 
cal supporter of Mr. Wilson and was interfered with, yet the 
Metropolitan has upheld the war far more zealously than the 
New Republic. The Metropolitan immediately asked the post- 
master of New York for the grounds of his action, but got no 
answer. On March 9 it telegraphed the Postmaster General, 
asking whether the action was taken by the order of the Post- 
master General, and, if not, what steps the Postmaster General 
would take to the damage done to the Metropolitan 


Magazine, On March 11 the Postmaster General replied to the 


Metropolitan, stating that accusations had been made that an 
article in the Metropolitan was a traitorous effusion, but that 
he did not know whether the complaints were justified, and that 
no order had been issued about it by the department. He did 
not answer the Metropolitan’s question as to what steps would 
be taken to repair the damage done it by the conduct of the 
New York postmaster. On the same day the New York post- 
master wrote the Metropolitan reversing his action of March 2, 
but making no apology and making no excuse. On March 12 the 
editor of the Metropolitan wrote to Mr. Burleson, saying among 
other things, “ You must remember that there are a great num- 
ber of pacifists and pro-Germans in this country who would 
willingly put the Metropolitan Magazine out of business because 
it is the most strongly pro-Ally and anti-German publication 
in the country,” calling attention to the fact that a statement at- 
tributed to the solicitor general of the department was obviously 
not in accord with the facts, and that the Metropolitan could 
not accept newspaper statements without confirmation from the 
Postmaster General, and asking for a written statement from 
the Postmaster General in the matter. He has received no such 
Statement, nor has any attempt been made by the Post Office 
Department to remedy the wrong it did by the postmaster at 
New York. 

At the same time one of the advertisers in the Metropolitan, 
Mr. E. M. Mansur, of Floral Park, N. Y., received a letter from 
a man in Chicago suggesting that he withdraw his advertise- 
ment because of the editorials in the Metropolitan Magazine. 
Mr. Mansur declined to withdraw it. On April 3 he notified 
the Metropolitan that a special agent of the United States De- 
partment of Justice named James A. Corcoran, with shield No, 
436, giving his address as Box 241, Park Row, New York City, 


called on him with copies of the letters of this Chicago man to 


him and of the replies and asked if Mr. Mansur had stopped 
advertising, and wanted to know if he was going on advertising 
next year, and then if he were an American citizen. The last 
query, taken in connection with the first two, contained, of 
course, an implication that was in effect a threat. ‘This shows 
that the Department of Justice had knowledge of the attempt 
to boycott the Metropolitan and lent its official power to further 
it, unless the man in question had stolen the special agent’s 
shield which he possessed and forged his name and address. 
The above facts Mr. Burleson has not denied and can not 
truthfully deny, and they absolutely demonstrate the exactness 
of my statement, so far as the administration’s effort to punish 
the publications which upheld the war but have told the truth 
about the administration’s failure to conduct the war efficiently. 
Now, for the second part of my statement: The prime example 
of failure by the administration to proceed against newspapers 
which oppose the war or attack our allies and therefore directly 
or indirectly aid Germany is afforded by the failure of the ad- 
ministration to deal with Mr. Hearst’s papers as it has dealt 
with certain other papers. Mr. Hearst is a very wealthy man, 
reputed te be much more than a millionaire, owning a dozen 
newspapers, more or less, and a half dozen magazines, in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. At the very beginning of the war 
the Government proceeded successfully against Tom Watson's 
publication in Georgia. I entirely disagreed with Tom Wat- 
son’s general political philosophy; I was utterly opposed to his 
contention that drafted men should not be sent overseas to 
fight; I regarded him as a narrow, although an upright and 
sincere, man. But he bad done nothing that was anything like 
as dangerous to this country and our allies and as helpful to 
Germany as Mr. Hearst was at that very time doing. The cir- 
culation of Mr. Watson’s paper was very small compared to Mr. 
Hearst’s papers, his wealth and influence were infinitesimal 
compared to Mr. Hearst’s wealth and influence, and he had de- 
nounced Germany and even advocated war against Germany, 
whereas Mr, Hearst had in numerous editorials opposed our 
going to war, attacked Germany’s foes, and defended Germany, 
Yet the administration crushed Tom Watson, a poor man, while 
it tolerated and then encouraged wealthy, powerful Mr. Hearst. 


Tom Watson's paper was not the only small paper the Post- 


master General attacked and hampered for doing far less than 
Mr. Hearst's papers had done. The New York News is edited 
by George W. Harris, a colored man, for the colored race. 
Under date of May 2 last Mr. Harris, the editor, received a 
notice from the postmaster of New York that the issue of that 
date had been “withheld from dispatch through the mails 
pending advice from the Solicitor for the Post Office Depart- 
ment as to whether this issue is mailable.” One of the editors 
of the paper informs me that Mr. Harris called at the post office 
in New York to ascertain the reason of this order, but was not 
given any reason. The only explanation the editors could 
think of was that the paper had contained a protest against an 
alleged order of a colonel in the Army “ directing colored offi- 
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cers not to enforce upon white inferiors a military salute.” 
Certainly nothing in this humble paper warranted the adminis- 
tration, through the Post Office Department, in attacking it, 
while at the same time not venturing to interfere with the 
wealthy Hearst papers. 

Mr. Burleson, however, while he will pardon certain proad- 
ministration papers, even although they are antiwar, will never- 
theless occasionally attack not only antiwar but prowar and 
even proadministration, radical papers, if he objects to their 
radicalism, ‘Two entirely responsible persons have called my 
attention to the suppression of one issue of a radical magazine 
ealled The Public. This has been an entirely prowar magazine. 
In its issue of March 30 it urged editorially “ heavier taxation of 
unearned incomes and of excess profits ” and the raising of more 
money by direct taxation in preference to bond issues. Appar- 
ently, as far as the editors can make out, it was because of this 
article this issue was suppressed. A former editor of the paper 
writes me that it is possible that Mr. Burleson objected to the 
paper because of an account of an interview with him on Octo- 
ber 12 last, in which he was quoted as stating his lack of sym- 
pathy with the proposition that a man ought not to get his money 
from the ownership of land which was tilled by tenants, on the 
ground that he could not be expected to favor a public policy 
where his interest lay on the other side of the proposition. “As 
a landowner you can’t expect me to believe that,” he is reported 
as saying. It does not appear, howeyer, that any steps were 
taken because of this article. The question, therefore, is as to 
the right of ‘The Public to print the editorial in the issue of 
March 30. The question as to our belief or our disbelief in the 
soundness of this editorial has nothing whatever to do with the 
case. There are plenty of conservative doctrines with which I 
emphatically disagree, and also plenty of radical doctrines with 
which I disagree, and if it should happen that on either side of 
the case I found myself in agreement with Mr. Burleson I should, 
nevertheless, adhere to my beliefs. But, unless these doctrines 
were seditious, or represented the kind of immorality and incite- 
ment to violence or other unlawful conduct (which would prop- 
erly bring them under the law), I would fight as stoutly for the 
right of the editor to publish them as I would fight for my own 
right to publish articles against them. Such action as that of 
Mr. Burleson does not help the war; on the contrary, it tends to 
keep people so angry with the agents of the war that they become 
and remain hostile to the war itself. 

There could be no more striking example of discrimination 
than that furnished by the contrast between the treatment of a 
paper like Mr. Watson’s and papers like those of Mr. Hearst; 
there was severity of treatment for the helpless, while the strong 
were given complete immunity. 

There is no need to rely upon my statement that the Metro- 
politan has been a loyal, prowar, pro-American publication, In 
a letter published by Mr. Creel, since Mr. Burleson's statement 
was published, he states: “We reply to the Metropolitan for 
the very reason that we do not reply to antiwar or anti-American 
papers. They are known to be what they are, but the reputation 
of the Metropolitan for loyalty gives weight to its misstate- 
ments.” This is, as shown by the use of the word“ we,” a com- 
plete and full acknowledgment on the part of Mr. Creel that my 
statements with regard to the administration in this matter are 
correct. It is a complete and full acknowledgment that the ad- 
ministration acts against a publication whose loyalty is unques- 
tioned, but which attacks the kind of governmental inefficiency 
which tells in favor of Germany, although at the same time the 
administration does not act against the “antiwar or anti- 
American papers —80 long, I may add incidentally, as these 
papers champion the administration and apologize for the in- 
efficiency of its actions. ; i 

Since the Postmaster General’s challenge to me was made 
public, private citizens have taken against the Hearst papers 
the action which the administration has refused to take. The 
New York American, in publishing President Wilson's Memorial 
Day proclamation omitted that part of the proclamation which 
contained the prayer for victory, although it printed the part 
containing the prayer for peace—a proceeding entirely in con- 
sonance with Mr. Hearst’s advocacy of a “peace without vic- 
tory.” In Poughkeepsie, according to a special dispatch to the 
New York Herald of May 13, a party of Grand Army veterans 
protested against such action by procuring every available 
copy of the American and burning them in the courthouse 
square, the veterans explaining, through Maj. Louis C. Dietz, 
organizer of the local Loyal Service League, that they did this 
because they regarded the action of the New York American as 
an attempt “to fool the people of this country by publishing 
articles that are perfectly agreeable to the Kaiser’s Govern- 
ment and to traitors and pro-Germans that are in this country.” 
At the same time, according to the statements in the New York 


Times and New York World, the mayor and common council of 
Mount Vernon, N. V., barred the Hearst papers for the period 
of the war from Mount Vernon, the mover of the ordnance 
reading various extracts from Mr. Hearst’s papers which he 
said moved him to take the action he did, while the mayor an- 
nounced that he signed the bill because he wished “to put 
a curb on the Kaiser or any of his agents” and that “ Mount 
Vernon will not stand for anything or anyone not wholly 
American at this time.” The mayor of Summit, N. J., is re- 
ported to have succeeded in getting the news dealers to refuse 
to handle the Hearst publications. 

I have before me at the moment copies of the New York 
American editorials of May 11, May 20, June 1, 1915, and an 
editorial of June 6, 1915, signed by Mr, Hearst himself, dealing 
with the Lusitania question and stating that Germany’s action 
was right about the Lusitania; that “ the Lusitania incident is, 
of course, no cause for a declaration of war,” and that we had 
no just cause for complaint in the matter—saying that we 
“had no right to make this demand * that Germany 
suspend her submarine warfare against the commerce of the 
Allies”; that we had “no right to question Germany’s use of 
submarines in her warfare upon British commerce”; and that 
the Lusitanſa was an English vessel and properly “subject to 
destruction,” and that its destruction by the German submarine 
was in accordance with the authorized and accepted rules of 
warfare, and that Germany’s methods of submarine warfare 
“were none of our business.” The Hearst papers continued to 
try to make our people range themselyes against England, and 
therefore in favor of Germany, and to appeal to the people of 
the United States to put the safety of their dollars above the 
safety of their women and children, In the issue of the New 
York American of August 25, 1915, is an editorial headed, 
“Must the United States be a cat’s-paw for England against 
Germany?” ‘There is not a word in this editorial about the 
German murder of our women and children on the high seas, 
not a word protesting against Germany’s taking the lives of 
our citizens, but a scream against England because she had 
made cotton contraband of war! No American can read this 
editorial in the Hearst papers of that date without hanging 
his head in shame that such papers should at this time be 
backed by the American administration. 

Let the administration recall that Mr. Hearst was writing 
these editorials, week after week, month after month, during 
the time succeeding the sinking of the Lusitania. On December 
5 last, Secretary Baker, the official representative of the Presi- 
dent in all matters relating to the war, said, as reported in the 
public press: “From the moment the Lusitania was sent to a 
watery grave by the hands of the assassin the United States 
had only two choices. The United States could have crawled 
on its knees to the Hohenzollerns, crying out that their fright- 
fulness and their military efficiency were too great, and that 
we submit and become their vassal, or as an alternative we 
could fight. We chose to fight.” This is the description by 
President Wilson’s Secretary of War of the course (that we 
become the vassal of Germany) which Mr. Hearst, through his 
papers, did his utmost to get the American people to adopt. 

After we went into the war, on April 11, 1917, Mr. Hearst 
wrote: “Stripping our country of men, money, and food is a 
dangerous policy, Our earnest suggestion to the Congress is 
that it imperatively refuse to permit the further draining of our 
food supplies and our military supplies to Europe.” This was 
equivalent to a demand that after going to war we should turn 
around and help Germany more than if we had continued to re- 
main neutral. On April 24, 1917, the New York American said: 
“The painful truth is that we are being practically used as a 
mere reinforcement of England’s warfare and England’s future 
aggrandizement.” This was an effort against our ally and an 
effort to pander to anti-English prejudice in the interest of our 
foes, and nothing else. On May 17, it advocated our spending 
all our money on preparing our Army and Navy here at home 
“and so compelling Germany if she wants to fight to come to 
us,” which was, of course, equivalent to arguing that we would 
render no aid to defeat Germany until she had defeated our 
allies and was prepared to attack us single-handed. On May 25, 
the same paper said of the efforts to float the Liberty loan: “If 
you want our food and wealth sent abroad to help suffering Eng- 
land, buy a Liberty bond, furnish the sinews of war.” In view 
of Hearst's continued effort to excite hatred between the United 
States and England, the implication of this sentence can not be 
mistaken. In the very next sentence he subtly attempts to ap- 
peal to all men with a feeling of affection for Germany by inti- 
mating that whoever purchased a Liberty bond desired to see 
Germany not merely defeated but “ dismembered.” On July 27, 
the New York American spoke of our soldiers being sent over 
“to be offered up in bloody sacrifice to the ambition of contend- 
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ing nations on foreign battle fields.“ On November 22 it spoke 
of our “interfering in Europe’s quarrels.” 

It is absolutely impossible to reconcile the Government’s ac- 
tion in proceeding against Tom Watson’s paper with its failure 
to proceed against Mr. Hearst’s papers, on any theory that jus- 
tice was to be done alike to the strong and to the weak. 

The above quotations from Mr. Hearst’s papers and many 
others like them may be found in recent issues of the New York 
Tribune. The Government had full notice about Hearst's, be- 
cause the allies hud barred him from the cable service, and only 
through the good offices of this Government have these privi- 
leges just now been restored to Mr. Hearst. Nor is this all. A 
mass meeting of thousands of citizens of New York was held in 
Carnegie Hall on November 2, 1917, under the auspices of the 
American Defense Society to protest against the spirit of dis- 
loyalty shown by certain persons, especially Mr. Hearst. Mr. 
James M. Beck delivered an address dealing for the most part 
with Mr. Hearst. This portion of the address I have also in- 
cluded in the appendixes. The New York Times, among other 
papers, printed this address almost in full. The Government, 
therefore, had full warning and full knowledge of all of Mr. 
Hearst's activities. Mr. Hearst's papers have defended our war 
inefficiencies, have apologized for the failures in the war pro- 
gram, and have even denied such breakdowns as that in the air- 
craft program. It is true that since we entered the war Mr. 
Hearst has at various times issued editorials professing great 
patriotic zeal; but it was at the very time when in other edi- 
torials he was attacking the allies of America, England and 
Japan, in the most offensive way, and at the very time when he 
was upholding the Russian Bolshevists, who had made Russia a 
traitor to the free nations of the world and a subservient ally of 
the German autocracy. Such action can not fail to give aid and 
comfort to Germany. 

By turning to the New York Tribune of May 8, 1918, Post- 
master General Burleson will find an ardent tribute paid by the 
former German correspondent of the Koelnische Zeitung to 
Mr. Hearst and Mr. Hearst’s editor in chief, Mr. Arthur Bris- 
bane, for having been “auxiliaries of valued influence” to Ger- 
many, especially because of “ the editorials in the Hearst news- 
papers.” In the New York Times of August 14, 1917, there 
is a quotation by special cable, via The Hague, from the German 
Vossiche Zeitung, which states that the “antiwar movement in 
America is gaining in strength” and that war propagandists 
in the New York press have lately met stout resistance from 
no other than Mr. Hearst and his 30 papers by the issuance of 
warnings to the people about the danger of plunging into 
European war,“ and continues to speak of the generous nature 
of the work he had done for Germany,” and that Mr. Hearst 
“preached ” in behalf of the central powers. Mr. Hearst earned 
the praise thus given him by the servants of the Kaiser, and 
during the time when he was earning it the Kaiser was saying 
to Ambassador Gerard, as the latter recites in his book: “Amer- 
ica had better look out after this war. I shall stand no nonsense 
from America after the war ”—which the ambassador reported 
to the administration at Washington, without, by the way, pro- 
ducing any effect upon the administration. 

Mr. Brisbane in the Washington Times ably followed Mr. 
Hearst's lead. On August 8, 1917, it said: “ The most powerful 
and effective peace worker in this country is William Randolph 
Hearst. The world wants peace. It is more important than 
victory.” On July 16, 1917, when Russia was under a demo- 
cratic government and still a fighting ally of the United States 
against Germany, Mr. Brisbane’s paper, the Washington Times, 
said: “Anarchy rules in Russia; somebody must do something. 
The natural somebody is Germany, right next door to Russia 
* „ #; the civilization of western Europe may be very grateful 
to Germany if the war finds Germany with enough strength left 
to undertake the maintaining of order in Russia, developing 
the resources there and making a few billion of rubles in the 
process.” It seems literally incredible that a paper making 
an utterance like this could have been left unmolested by an 
administration that had proceeded against poor Tom Watson— 
and this paper was published within two blocks of the White 
House. On August 21, 1917, this paper said: “ We have lent 
to our allies about two thousand millions ; this we lent 
our allies to help in the game of murder.” 

I commend these facts to Mr. Burleson, and also to his Cabinet 
associate, Mr. Daniels, in view of their recent telegrams of 
congratulations to Mr. Brisbane upon assuming charge of certain 
Chicago papers, reported as being Hearst papers. These tele- 
grams haye been published in one of Mr. Hearst's New York 
papers, the Evening Journal. Mr, Burleson says of Mr. Hearst’s 
alter ego that he “ congratulates ” the people of Chicago because 
they are to have the benefit of Mr. Brisbane's “ able and unselfish 
efforts * + =+, Iindulge the hope that (his paper) will always 


stand for justice and freedom and true demoeratie Government.” 
And Mr. Daniels goes Mr. Burleson one betier in expressing the 
belief that Mr. Brisbane will preach “ patriotism ” and “ civic 
righteousness.” i 

Mr. Burleson has stated that he has receives] “more com- 
plaints” about my writings than about those of Mr. Hearst. 
In view of Mr. Burleson’s record and actions there is small cause 
for wonder in this. Every pro-German and anti-American, 
every believer in a feeble American war and a triamphant Ger- 
man peace, every man who follows Mr. Hearst, would naturally 
appeal for sympathy to Mr. Burleson in denuneiation of what 
I have done. 

Messrs. Hearst and Brisbane, through their papers, have been 
unceasing in their attacks upon England and Japan. The New 
York American on December 20, 1917, said that “ the offensive 
and defensive alliance then negotiated between Japan and Eng- 
land was aimed at the United States.“ This deliberate false- 
hood was published at the very time that England was defend- 
ing us with her fleet and her army. There could be no meaner 
example of treachery to our allies and of subservience to our 
enemy. It was a thousand times more worth the aftention of 
Mr. Burleson than anything done by the small papers against 
which the Post Office Department did act. On September 15, 
1917, Mr. Hearst’s plea for a German peace in the New York 
American ran “that the best peace for all concerned is a peace 
without victory, a peace without conquest, a peace without indem- 
nities, a peace without annexations.” On March 2, 1918, Mr. 
Hearst made an embittered attack upon Japan and on March 
20 he repeated the attack. He spoke of the “ military despotism 
of Japan,” of the “ brutal oriental selfishness in Japan’s present 
attitude,” and then asked the question as to who was going to 
drive her from Siberia, answering it: Not the Allies, for they 
are too much occupied with their war. Not the United States, 
because we are putting all our eggs in the Allies’ basket. There 
is one combination possible which might drive Japan out of 
Siberia and that is Russia in an active and aggressive alliance 
with the Teutonic Empires.” These sentences amount to incite- 
ment to Russia to become the milifary ally and therefore the 
military vassal of Germany, and to the effort to persuade our 
people that the war is not our war, but only the war of the 
Allies—that it is their war.” Such language as this, used less 
than two months before Mr. Burleson issued his challenge to me, 
is a thousand times more damaging to the United States than 
anything ever said by Tom Watson, or any other of the editors of 
small papers. For Mr. Burleson to allow the paper making such 
an appeal to go unchallenged, and yet at the same time to permit, 
without rebuke, the New York post office to attack a publica- 
tion like the Metropolitan, is incompatible with the supposition 
that he was thinking only of the welfare of the country. 

Mr. Hearst’s paper actually stated that it believed “that our 
Government made a great mistake when it did not meet both 
English aggressions and German aggressions * * * with 
armed resistance.” This was announced during the war. Yet 
at this very time England is protecting us from Germany, and 
without that protection we would be given no time in which 
slowly to make ready to protect ourselves, , If we had begun to 
prepare in August, 1914, we would have needed no protection 
from others. But we refused to prepare, and therefore we owe 
our safety now only to the fact that our friends are able fo fight 
for us against our enemies while we are slowly preparing to fight 
for ourselves. And Mr. Hearst, under these conditions, ex- 
presses regret that we did not go to war against the friend who 
fought for us! Such a proposal is a proposal in the interest of 
the enemy who murdered our women and children. N 

On September 22, 1917, when the American Nation still had no 
troops in the trenches, when we had only lent money to the 
Allies, Mr. Hearst touched the nadir of the policy that puts 
the dollar above the man when he stated that “ our Government 
has the right and power to dictate the terms of peace, and the 
American people expect England and the other allied Govern- 
ments to recognize that right and to accept the terms laid 
down,” the statement being preceded by the following: “ Hay- 
ing practically exhausted the resources of Russia, France, and 
Italy, the English Government now seeks succor in our Ameri- 
can resources. The money of the American people has been 
loaned to the Allies in great sums. Still greater sums are in 
readiness to lend them.” Statements like this can not but aid 
Germany. In all of Mr. Hearst's career it may well be doubted 
whether he has ever proposed anything more sordid than this 
suggestion to the American people, to a free people with a glori- 
ous past, a people proudly able and willing to fight for its honor. 
The proposal is that we should treat having lent money to the 
Allies as offsetting the fact that these Allies had shed the blood 
of millions of their sons in protecting not only themselves but 


this country from the brutal dominion of Germany—a dominion ` 
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under which, if Mr. Hearst's advice had been followed, this coun- 
try would now be cowering. The debt the Allies owe to us for 
our money is infinitesimal compared to the debt that we owe 
them for the blood shed by their sons on battle flelds where this 
Nation had as much at stake as the nations whose armies fought 
thereon. On March 8 last Mr. Hearst, preaching hatred to 
Japan, and using language tending to serve Germany by bring- 
ing about a break between the United States and Japan and 
perhaps Great Britain, says, “if Great Britain can not restrain 
her special ally, Japan, from acts of aggression inimical to our 
interests, we can remove our ships and troops from Europe and 
transfer them to Asia.” ‘This is a threat of war with Japan—a 
threat that we will enter on a war of aggression in Asia. There 
could be no possible result of such a threat except service to 
Germany. It was a threat to abandon the war against Germany, 
our enemy, and embark upon a war against Japan, our ally; and 
this because Japan, in the interest of the Allies and of civiliza- 
tion, had contemplated action in east Siberia against the Bol- 
sheviki, who have shown themselves to the allies of Germany, 
the enemies of civilization, and the enemies of the United States. 

These quotations show that Mr. Hearst has steadily endeay- 
ored to belittle the vital importance to our country of this war, 
and to excite the hatred of our people against allies who are 
faithfully fighting beside us; and such conduct can be of help 
only to Germany, to the enemy we are fighting. Just so long as 
Mr. Hearst’s publications are permitted in the mails, Mr. 
Burleson is without excuse for excluding any other publication 
from them. The administration by its acquiescence permits the 
continuance of Mr. Hearst’s campaign which necessarily tends to 
give aid and comfort to Germany and to impair the morale of 
our own people. 

The quotations above given deprive Mr. Burleson and the ad- 
ministration, of which he is a part, of any shred of justification 
for their action and inaction. Mr. Burleson is, of course, only 
secondarily responsible in the matter. Mr. Hearst's papers are 
so important and Mr. Hearst’s position among the administra- 
tion’s political friends, supporters, and advisers is so prominent, 
and the action in connection with reinstating him in his cable 
privileges was so purely dependent upon the President himself, 
that no subordinate of the President can accept or be credited 
with the chief responsibility for any action or inaction of the 
administration in relation to Mr, Hearst. The administration 
is responsible for the toleration of Mr. Hearst’s antially, anti- 
war, and therefore anti-American activities, and for the reward, 
nevertheless, given him; and the service rendered on the other 
side by Mr. Hearst was service to the administration and not 
to the country. I have quoted above the language of compli- 
mentary indorsement in which two of President Wilson’s Cabinet 
ministers have addressed Mr. Hearst's editor, Mr. Brisbane. 
The President's private secretary writes Mr. Brisbane in the same 
vein. In the Chicago Herald and Examiner of May 19, last 
Sunday, appears the following letter, under the heading, “A 
new subscriber“: 

“Tre WHITE HOUSE, 
“Washington, May 14, 1918. 


“My Dear Mn. BrISBANE: When you were at the White 
House offices to-day I forgot to ask you to send me the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner regularly to my office here. I am sure 
you are going to make the same good Democratic fight in Chi- 
cago that you have been making in your paper in Washington, 
and I want to see just how you do it. 

J. P. TUMULTY, 


“ Sincerely, yours, 
í “Secretary to the President. 


“ Mr. ARTHUR BRISBANE; 
“Care Chicago Herald and Examiner, Chicago, TU.” 


Mr. George Harvey has pointed out in the North American 
Review War Weekly that Mr. Burleson is encouraging enemy: 
language publications by having a special division whose ene. 
tion is to assist editors of foreign-language papers “in comply- 
ing with the law.” The act of Congress provites tis that all foreign- 
language papers should submit to censorship or go out of busi- 
ness. The Post Office Department's duty is merely to suppress 
those of them which are guilty of treasonable practices. Ap- 
parently, as Mr. Harvey points out, Mr. Burleson, instead of sup- 
pressing papers that preach sedition, establishes a division to 
show them how they can escape suppression. Mr. Hearst’s 
papers are infinitely the most important of those which during 
the last year and a quarter have tended to serve Germany and 
have harmed the United States by attacking our allies or 
opposing our effective participation in the war. There are vari- 
ous other papers published in English or German which have 
been less important offenders. On April 2 Prof. Guernsey Jones, 
of the University of Nebraska, published an article in the Ne- 
braska State Journal on “The Enemy Press.“ He quoted vari- 


ous articles that have appeared in German-American papers 
since the war, and some of them as late as January, February, 
and March last, championing the German-American Alliance, 
attacking England and Japan, announcing that “the problem of 
the German press is to save Deutschtum in the United States,” 
demanding a peace which would give Germany the victory, prais- 
ing Germany’s action toward Russia, and in other ways, as Prof, 
Jones says, showing themselves to be “insolent organs of Prus- 
sianism.” These papers were being published, and Mr, Hearst 
was publishing his papers, without interference by the Post 
Office Department and the Goyernment at the same time that 
proceedings were being taken against the Metropolitan Maga- 
zine, one of the staunchest upholders of the war and staunchest 
opponents of Prussianism in all the United States. 

Congress has with lavish generosity granted all the admin- 
istration has demanded to carry on the war. It has also granted 
the administration extraordinary power, of a kind never hith- 
erto granted any administration, to deal with the internal foes 
of the Nation; and this power can be and has been misused to 
reward the administration’s personal or political supporters and 
punish the administration's personal or political opponents. Con- 
gress, through such bodies as the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs, has exercised its power of investigation and supervision 
to correct executive inefficiency, executive delay, and executive 
abuse of power, and has done this in such fashion as to speed up 
and render immensely more efficient our part in the war. Con- 
gress should vigilantly exercise its right of supervision as re- 
gards the use of all the great powers it has granted the admin- 
istration over the properties and activities of the citizens of the 
United States. 

In his last statement about me Mr. Burleson, like Mr. Wegg. 
at the behest of Mr. Boffin, dropped into verse. As he seems to 
like poetry, I commend to him and to the administration of 
which he is part the following lines: 

Roata tas Rnd ta wricahin: PENILE toe toast 
Bringing 75 word ar! . = a king meee * 


Given to strong del delusion, — belieyi ao 

Ye saw the lan enceless, and 3 let = months go by, 
Waiting some oan Es onder; hoping vane st — 
Idle—openly idle—in the lee _of the foreapent e, 


Very truly, yours, 


Hon. MILES POINDEXTER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3184) to create a Federal power 
commission and to define its powers and duties, to provide for 
the improvement of navigation, for the development of water 
power, for the use of lands of the United States in relation 
thereto, to repeal section 18 of “An act making appropriations 
for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 8, 1917, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I desire to make some general 
remarks relating to the provisions of the bill now under discus- 
sion for the development of water power, and as I do not wish 
to take up much of the Senate’s time I would prefer not to be 
interrupted until my statement has been completed, after which 
I shall try to respond to any questions which may be asked. 

Having been in position to watch the hydroelectric develop- 
ment in the Rocky Mountain region and the Sierra-Nevada 
Range for some 15 years, some of the difficulties which have 
been encountered in developing the western country have natu- 
rally been brought to my attention, and they have indeed been 
numerous. 

To produce hydroelectric power on a comparatively small 
stream in the mountain ranges and then to transport it for 
many miles to market over high-tension transmission lines is 
no easy task, but presents many difficulties with elements of 
risk always attendant. Mountain streams adaptable for power 
purposes frequently have run-offs exceeding 500 second-feet in 
flood seasons, with a minimum flow during the dry seasons of 
less than 1 per cent of the maximum, and in some cases lower 
than 10 second-feet, which, of course, is much too small to 
operate any power plant of commercial size. This irregularity 
of water supply must be overcome by equating the stream flow 
through the construction of dams in the higher altitudes, form- 
ing reservoirs on the headwaters of the stream that hold back 
the water during the period of melting snow, and such reser- 
voirs entail expenditures running into millions of dollars. There 
is always risk of accident operating in these high altitudes, as 
reseryoirs must frequently be constructed at or above timber 
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line and at times on the very edge of a perpetual glacier. The 
power plants must be carefully located so as to avoid danger of 
washouts during high water, and despite all precautions ac- 
cidents to power plants have occurred. In one instance a power 
plant was located about one-eighth of a mile from the base of a 
mountain and had only been in operation about three months 
before it was buried under a snow avalanche and practically 
the entire investment lost. 

Another class of risks incurred in business is loss of market, 
as, for instance, the working out and abandonment of mines, 
which means the tearing down and removal of transmission 
lines and other equipment, the salvage usually amounting to 
less than half of the original investment. 

The claim that hydroelectric power companies have made 
large or inordinate profits can not be substantiated, and the 
question has not been, “How much can a power company 
earn?” but rather “ Can a power company earn enough to jus- 
tify the issuance of bonds, and will those bonds represent a 
security that will be attractive to the investor?” The resources 
of the great West have been held back in development partly 
because it has not been possible to induce capital to invest in 
power plants on account of the small promise of return for the 
risk involved, and partly because of the unnecessarily stringent 
regulations and requirements of the Government in the use of 
public lands. 

Another feature has been the uncertain tenure of property 
under existing laws, whereby no assurance is offered the in- 
vestor that the property will not be taken from the company 
during the customary term or life of a mortgage; that is to say, 
the ordinary life of a railway or manufacturing company’s mort- 
gage. The 50-year term proposed in the present bill, accom- 
panied by reasonable conditions providing for recapture of Gov- 
ernment property, offers some encouragement and relief from 
existing conditions, and it does not seem unreasonable to accord 
a preference for renewal to the first holder of license and 
developer of power possibilities, so long as the Government re- 
tains the right to take over the property itself at termination of 
the lease, or earlier through condemnation proceedings, or to 
give a lease to some other applicant on reasonable terms pro- 
vided the original lessee declines to accept same. 

To say that the year-to-year extension at the original rental, 
provided for in section 15, resorted to in the event that the 
licensee and the commission are unable to agree upon terms for 
a new lease at the termination of the original one, amounts in 
effect to a perpetual lease, does not seem justifiable. Power com- 
panies can only be financed by the sale of bonds secured by 
mortgage on their properties and can only find sale for their 
bonds by pledging property that can not be taken from them 
without just compensation at the termination of the first leasing 
period. The history of the hydroelectric power business shows 
that surplus earnings, if any, must be reinvested in the business 
in order to take care of the growing demand for power from cus- 
tomers, so that in all likelihood a majority of the companies which 
may be established under this bill will find themselves at the end 
of the first leasing period with bonded indebtedness to be provided 
for, and naturally they would be under the necessity of agreeing 
to any reasonable terms for renewal which the Goyernment 
might offer rather than to attempt to operate on a year-to-year 
basis, which would absolutely preclude the possibility of re- 
financing themselves. Those who have had actual experience in 
dealing with the Government bureaus, always subject to change 
as to the officials in charge, have learned to their sorrow that 
they can not always expect fair and just treatment, excepting 
through recourse to the higher courts. Under the terms of sec- 
tion 15, as now revised by the Senate committee, the holder of 
an original lease at its termination would undoubtedly find him- 
self under the necessity of accepting any reasonable terms of 
extension which were offered by the Government representatives, 
meaning the commission; otherwise such a holder would be in 
danger of losing the fruits of his enterprise through having the 
commission award a lease to some new applicant or by the tak- 
ing over of the project works by the Government itself. 

There appears to be a general impression throughout the 
Eastern States that the people of the West are trying to secure 
undue advantages for themselves at the expense of the Govern- 
ment, which is far from the truth. The fact is that the pos- 
sibilities of the western country can not be properly developed 
with the capital available in the Western States, and that it is 
necessary to tender the first security on the property itself and a 
large interest rate in order to obtain the needed money from 
eastern investors. What the people of the West really want is 
to have the natural resources of the country developed, and it 
is just as open and available to citizens of the Eastern States 
as to those who have their homes in the West. Both eastern 


capital and eastern people are not only invited but welcomed to 
the taking of a part in this great work. 

The Western States, as a rule, have established public utility 
commissions, which have full power and control over hydro- 
electric power companies as to rates to be charged the public 
and earnings permissible on the actual value of the properties 
operated. The tendency is undoubtedly toward the establish- 
ment of public utility commissions in all of the States and the 
practice will unquestionably become universal. 

However, under one of the provisions of the bill where the 
States have not set up their own public utilities commission, the 
commission established by this bill has the power to fix rates 
and establish the basis of earnings for the operating company. 

Any amounts which may be assessed against power-producing 
companies for privileges granted by the United States Govern- 
ment simply become a part of the operating expense and are 
passed on to the ultimate consumer as a part or portion of the 
rates charged for services rendered. 

In order to guarantee, in so far as possible, continuous service 
to the consumer of power, it is necessary for all hydroelectric 
companies to erect auxiliary steam plants, which represent one 
important feature*of the very large investment necessary to 
establish a power. company that can give economical and effi- 
cient service to a number of municipalities, business and manu- 
facturing establishments, and the farmer. 

As to the auxiliary steam plants, I might say that the cost for 
installation will average more than double the cost per horse- 
power of installation for hydroelectric plants, and yet their 
establishment is essential and absolutely necessary to guarantee 
continuous and uninterrupted service to the consumer. 

The plants are operated, as a rule, simply floating on the line, 
so to speak. The fuel used is crude oil, and the boilers are 
simply kept up to that capacity which will enable them to turn 
over the dynamo wheels and so float on the line. 

In case of a break in the transmission line which brings in 
the hydroelectric power, the motors of the steam plant are 
started up immediately, and within a very short space of time 
the steam plant is producing up to its full capacity. Of course, 
for a greater portion of the time we yet have capital lying idle. 
It has been found by experience that this large investment is ab- 
solutely necessary in order to guarantee the service which the 
customer is entitled to expect. 

In this connection I may state that the power companies now 
operating in California, as a rule, sell more power to farmers 
than to all other classes of consumers combined. Many hundred 
thousand acres of land have been brought under cultivation 
through the use of hydroelectric power in pumping underground 
water flows to the surface for lands which otherwise would 
to-day remain as arid and unproductive as they had been for 
ages past. The modern up-to-date hydroelectric company of 
the West developes a mountain stream to the limit of its power- 
producing capacity, and at the very time or even before the 
building of its first power plant on that stream provides a 
reservoir to hold back the flood water and equate the flow of the 
stream. In the natural course of its business development such 
company must build a long, expensive, high-tension electric 
transmission line, with many branches operated at a reduced 
voltage, to supply its customers. With business in sight for the 
capacity of its initial plant it will build a second power plant 
above or below the first installation, but using the same water 
which has been partly stored and regulated by its reservoir or 
reservoirs. Any company which has had the courage to locate 
and first develop the power possibilities of a mountain stream 
should, in my opinion, be given a preference right for securing a 
license for additional developments on the same stream, and as 
that point has not been covered in the bill as presented by the 
committee, I have offered an amendment which provides that the 
party or parties operating or actually engaged in constructing 
power works on a stream shall have the preferential right to a 
license for other or secondary power developments on the stream. 

It seems to me that the provisions of section 7 as it now 
stands give undue preference to municipalities in the matter 
of securing preliminary permits and licenses. None but the 
larger municipalities could take advantage of such preference 
rights, for the reason that the demands of a community with a 
population even fully up to 20,000 people would be insufficient 
to justify the expense involved in an economical power-plant 
development. Power companies of the West as a rule supply 
a number of municipalities with light, heat, and power at rates 
fixed by publie utility commissions, which only admit of earn- 
ings on the property investment of the power company at a 
net annual return of not exceeding 8 per cent, which does not 
appear to be too high a rate of earnings when the risks of the 
business are taken into consideration. Even a half dozen or a 
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greater number of small communities can not well arrange to 
pool their interests to develop hydroelectric power for their 
own wants; yet under the provisions of section 7 a larger 
municipality, such as San Francisco or Los Angeles, would 
have a preferential right to file on a stream in the neighbor- 
hood of the smaller towns and take from them their natural 
source of electric supply, which could readily be furnished to 
them through a private company already operating in their 
neighborhood. 

Mr. President, I may say that under one provision of the bill 
it is not only the privilege but the duty of the commission in 
case of a filing to call the attention of a municipality which 
might be interested therein to that filing, and under the pro- 
visions of the bill that municipality can look oyer the ground 
and file on it, either the same or, as they may think, a better 
plan and secure the permit, to the disadvantage of the one who 
first discovered the possibilities of the stream. Then, under 
the preliminary permit, they may hold for a period of three 
years, neglect to do any construction work, and still have the 
right to an extension of two years’ additional time. It appears 
to me that the large municipality is entirely too much favored 
under that provision of this proposed act. It seems to me that 
if States and municipalities are to be accorded preferential 
rights for permits and licenses, public service corporations al- 
ready engaged in serving municipalities, a State, or the United 
States Goyernment should have similar preference, and to that 
= Aid proposed an amendment to section 7, on page 13, 

e 25. 

Companies now operating in some of the Western States 
have installed plants on both public lands and private lands, 
and in order to secure the benefits of the proposed act will find 
it necessary to apply for a license under its provisions. Some 
small percentage of their expenditures has been made from 
money donated by companies or individuals as an inducement to 
engage in the business of supplying power, and in the case of 
a resort to the recapture provision it would hardly seem fair 
to exclude from the calculation of net investment the expendi- 
tures so made out of donations. For this reason I have pro- 
posed an amendment to section 3, page 6, line 25, which would 
eliminate the clause “excluding donations from the calcula- 
tion for net investment” and permit the inclusion of reason- 
able development cost in arriving at the net investment in the 
business. 

Under the terms of the so-called recapture clause, covered by 
section 14 of the act, the first proviso in effect excludes the 
value of any lands, rights of way, or other property of the 
United States licensed under the act, and, further, the license, 
good will, going value, or prospective revenues, without stating 
that such possible assets as good will, going value, or prospective 
revenues relate merely to the property licensed from the United 
States, I therefore call attention to the necessity for clarifying 
that language by adding the words “relating thereto” at the 
end of this proviso, on page 25, line 18. 

In the following proviso of the same section, beginning on line 
18, page 25, it seems to me that the values allowed for water 
rights, rights of way, lands, or interest in lands should be ex- 
tended to include “ other property of the United States licensed 
by the commission under this act,” so that the values for all of 
these assets shall not be in excess of the actual reasonable cost 
thereof at the time of acquisition by the licensee; and I be- 
lieve further that the values allowed for water rights, rights of 
way, lands, or interest in lands or other property heretofore 
nequired by the licensee shall be just and reasonable, as it would 
not seem proper for the Government to take, at the time of recap- 
ture, interest in private lands now owned or hereafter acquired 
without according just compensation therefor, 

I also desire to call attention to that portion of section 24, 
commencing with line 23 on page 87, which reads, whenever 
the commission shall determine that the value of any lands of 
the United States so applied for, or heretofore or hereafter re- 
served or classified as power sites, will not be injured or de- 
stroyed for the purposes of power development by location, 
entry,” and so forth, and suggest that the word “materially ” 
should be inserted before the word “injured,” as otherwise an 
injury, no matter how slight, could ee be held to pre- 
yent the use of land lying within designated power sites for 
other development purposes. 

Mr. President, the people of the great West have been wait- 
ing many long, weary years for some feasible, reasonable plan 
that will enable them to secure the capital so badly needed to 
develop the latent resources of that section. The present bill, as 
amended by the Senate committee, appeals to me as the best 
measure which has been so far proposed and as being one which 
will form a basis on which new enterprises may be founded, yet 
under which the rights of the Government as well as those of 


the different States and the community at large are carefully 


safeguarded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Key in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Colorado yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Before the Senator from 
Colorado takes his seat I should like to ask him a question for 
my own information. Do I understand that the amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by the Senator from Colorado is for the 
purpose of giving companies now operating power plants prefer- 
ence on the filing, and does that apply to the power sites on the 
public domain or on Government land coming under the jurisdic- 
tion of this act? 

Mr. PHIPPS. My contention is that where there is an avail- 
able power site on Government land and application is desired 
by a municipality or by a company which is furnishing a number 
of municipalities with power, or intending to furnish them with 
power, and to use the possible development for that purpose, 
there should be no discrimination in favor of the large munici- 
pality. I think that the smaller municipalities, a group of them, 
of course, being represented by a power company, should have 
equal privileges on the Government domain. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. They have naturally been 
operating such power plants under certain permits where they 
were located upon Government land. I wish to ask if there is 
anything in this bill—I have not had an opportunity to give it 
a thorough study—that would interfere with the rights under 
which they are now operating? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I have not found anything that would lead 
me to think there was such danger in the bill, or I should op- 


it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I understood the amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by the Senator is for the purpose 
of assuring to them a continuation of their rights. 

Mr. PHIPPS. No; it is extending to them an equal oppor- 
tunity with a large municipality, such as Los Angeles or San 
8 to develop the undeveloped resources of the public 

lomain. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I thank the Senator for the 
information. °. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I should like to ask a ques- 
tion of the distinguished Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON], 
who is in charge of the pending bill. 

I see that in section 29 of the bill the committee has sustained 
the bill as it came from the House in striking out or repealing 
section 18 of the act of 1917, creating the Newlands water 
power commission. I am going to propose at the appropriate 
time an amendment, and I will submit it to the Senator for his 
investigation, viz: 

On page 41, line 21, after the word “ repealed”: 

And all authority and power conferred and duties imposed by said sec- 
tion 18 of the law of 1917 upon the commission thereby created are 
hereby conferred and imposed upon the Federal water-power commission, 
which, in the discharge of the same, shall be subject to all the require- 
ments of said section 18 governing the commission referred therein, 

I assume that there will not be two water-power commissions, 
but I believe the duties and authorities and powers that were con- 
ferred on the Newlands Commission should also be conferred 
upon this Water Power Commission. May I ask the-Senator in 
charge of the bill why that was left out—why they wished to 
repeal the Newlands Commission? 

Mr. NELSON. I am not able to speak for the rest of the 
committee. That was left out in the bill as it came from the 
House, and the Senate simply left the bill in that condition. I 
am not able to speak for them. I understand, in a general way, 
that while the Newlands amendment has been in force for quite 
a while, no nction has been taken under it. It has been in force 
since August, 1917, and no action has been taken by anybody 
under that provision of the river and harbor bill. 

Mr. ASHURST. The commission has never been appointed, 
as a matter of fact. 

Mr. NEW. No; and the Committee on Commerce simply left 
the provision in the bill as it came from the House. 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Senator for the information; 
but, in my judgment, it would be a backward step to repeal the 
provisions of the law of 1917 respecting the Newlands Commus- 
sion. The Newlands Commission, as we all remember, was the 
culmination of many years of labor by the departed and la- 
mented Senator Newlands. After many years of work he on- 
listed in both Houses of Congress and elsewhere much senti- 
ment in favor of his idea of a commission that would take up 
the water-power question in a comprehensive way that would 
begin to treat with these waters where they fell in mountains, 
intercept them in their mad rush to the sea in the arid and 
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irrigable States, tearing up the soil and carrying it away as 
they went, and would distribute these waters gradually upon 
the irrigable lands, 

The Newlands Commission was never appointed. That is 
true. I think it should haye been appointed. But I ask the 
members of the committee to study with sympathy section 18 
of that bill, which this bill proposes to repeal, because it grants 
to this commission and imposes upon it powers and duties that 
it seemis to me this Federal Water Power Commission ought to 
have. While I realize that the committee has done a great and 
beneficial work in drafting this bill and in bringing it here, I 
believe that the bill will be vastly improved if all the duties, 
powers, rights, and authorities that were proposed to be con- 
ferred upon the Newlands Commission are simply transferred 
to this Federal Water Power Commission. 

Indeed, there are many things with respect to our water 
powers that this Water Power Commission ought to do; but 
they will be inhibited; they will be powerless to do those 
things, unless some such authority is granted to them as was 
granted by section 18 of the act of 1917. I assume that the 
reason why the other branch of Congress repealed section 18 
of the law of 1917, creating what is called the Newlands Com- 
mission, was because Congress did not want two commissions. 
But it does seem to me that there is no reason why we should 
not transfer to this Water Power Commission all the rights, 
duties, powers, and authority created by this section. I believe 
that the bill would be strengthened and immensely improved if 
that were done. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ASHURST. Certainly. - 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator what power 
he has in mind that was delegated to the Newlands Com- 
mission that is not found delegated to this commission under the 
terms of this bill? 

Mr. ASHURST. That is a very fair question, and I will try 
to answer it. The Senator will permit me, then, to make a com- 
parison between the two acts. 

As I view it, there is no power given to this Water Power 
Commision to study and report and act upon the erosion and 
waste of soil. As I view it, there is no authority given in this 
bill to treat any system of rivers or any particular river in a 
comprehensive way, This Water Power Commission seems to 
be limited wholly to the jurisdiction and duty of passing upon 
applications as they are made. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ASHURST. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to call the Senator’s attention 
to section 4, on page 7, where the commission is expressly em- 
powered— 

To make investigations and to collect and record data concernin 
the utilization of the water resources of any region to be developed, 
the water-power industry and its relation to other industries and to 
Interstate or foreign commerce, and concerning the location, capacity, 
development costs, and relation to markets of power sites— 

And so forth. 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Senater, because he has made a 
point there. There is some authority granted, that is true; 
but let me read now section 18 of the act of 1917, entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and 
for other purposes.” Section 18 reads as follows: 

That a commission, to be known as the Waterways Commission, con- 
sisting of seven members to be appointed by the President of the United 
States, at least one of whom shall be chosen from the active or retired 
list of the Engineers Corps of the Army, at least one of whom shall 
be an expert hydraulic engineer from civil life, and the remaining five 
of whom may each be selected either from civil life or the public serv- 
ice, is hereby created and authorized, under such rules and r: ations 
as the President may prescribe, and subject to the approval of the 
heads of the several executive departments concerned, to bring into 
coordination and cooperation the engineering, scientific, and con- 
structive services, bureaus, boards, and commissions of the several 
governmental departments of the United States and commissions created 
by Congress that relate to study, development, or control of waterways 
and water resources and subjects related thereto, or to the development 
and regulation of interstate and foreign commerce, with a view to 
uniting such services in investigating, with respect to all watersheds 
in the United States, questions relating to the development, improve- 
ment, regulation, and control of navigation as a part of interstate 
and foreign commerce, including therein the related questions of irri- 
gation, drainage, forestry, arid and swamp land reclamation, clarifica- 
tion of streams, regulation of flow, control of floods, utilization of water 
power, prevention of soil erosion and waste, storage, and conservation of 
water for agricultural, industrial, municipal, and domestic uses, Co- 
operation of railways and waterways, and promotion of terminal and 
transfer facilities, to secure the 8 ta, and to formulate and 
report to e as early as practicable, a comprehensive plan or 

lans for the development of waterways and the water resources of the 
nited States for the purposes of navigation and for every 
purpose, and recommendations for the modification or discontinuance of 
any project herein or heretofore adopted. Any member appointed 


from the retired list shall receive the same pay and allowances as he 
would if on the active list, and no member selected from the public 


service shall receive additional compensation for services on said com- 
mission, and members selected from civil life shall receive compensa- 
tion of $7,500 per annum. 

In all matters done, or to be done, under this section relating to any 
of the subjects, investigations, or questions to be considered hereunder, 
and in formulating plans, and in the preparation of a report or reports, 
as herein provided, consideration shall ven to all matters which 
are to be undertaken, either independently the United States or 12 
cooperation between the United States and the several States, politi- 
cal subdivisions thereof, municipalities, communities, corporations, and 
individuals, within the jurisdiction, powers, and rights of each re: — 
tively, and with a view to assigning to the United States such portion 
of such development, promotion, re tion, and control as may be 
undertaken by the United States, and to the States, political sub- 
divisions thereof, municipalities, communities, corporations, and indi- 
viduals such portions as belong to their respective jurisdictions, rights, 
and interests, 

I shall not read it all; but Senators will perceive, of course, 
that the Newlands provision, known as section 18 of the act of 
August 8, 1917, confers plenary power—wide, sweeping, full, 
complete, and comprehensive power—upon this commisston. 

I am a friend of this water-power bill. I think it is construc- 
tive legislation. I want it to succeed; and when I reflect that 
we have a scarcity of coal and are burning up our coal in draw- 
ing our trains when we might be utilizing the water powers 
that are pouring uselessly over, I think it is close to a reproach 
to our genius and our constructive work that we have not before 
had a water-power bill, so that these latent powers could be 
utilized. But I believe that the bill will be strengthened, popu- 
larized, and made more efficient if this commission, which is to 
be composed, as I understand, of heads of departments—and to 
that I have no objection—shall be given full, complete, and com- 
prehensive powers. 

Congress is very familiar with what I have just read. Con- 
gress worked for years to attain that very thing, and it was the 
dream of our departed friend, Senator Newlands, that this be 
done. He went all over the United States lecturing and speak- 
ing, and aroused enthusiasm among technical people who under- 
stood the question. He also enlisted the enthusiasm and the 
support of practical men throughout this country. We have dis- 
covered that these great rivers can not be treated by piecemeal 
as one single, isolated question. They must be treated together. 

The Colorado River comes to my mind. It flows through five 
or six States, and then touches Mexico. It is an international 
river. It is an interstate river. It is an intrastate river. 
The Newlands bill gave this commission full, complete, and 
plenary power to do all that ought or could be done by any com- 
munity or any State or the Nation with the waters of that river. 
This commission, if granted the powers granted to the old New- 
lands Commission, could utilize every drop of the water that 
runs through the arid regions. It could make the arrangements 
with the State of California as to its part, it could make the 
arrangements with the State of Nevada, and with Arizona, and 
the various other States of that region, whereas, I believe, indeed 
I fear, that under the present plan the proposed commission will 
find itself bereft of the requisite authority to act in those cases 
where I am sure it ought to and may desire to act. ; 

Mr. President, when the Newlands Act was passed the various 
States were invited by that act to pass the requisite legislation 
looking toward the unification of the water systems, looking 
toward coordination and cooperation of the States and the 
Nation; and, indeed, several States took action. My own State 
comes to my mind. The State of Arizona, relying upon the 
good faith of Congress, passed an act believing that the congres- 
sional act meant what it said, believing that it would promote 
the public weal and save the waters, by creating hydroelectric 
power, but after the waters have gone over the cascade or gone 
over the falls, to still further turn their useful and beneficial 
purposes; and, without saying anything in derogation of the 
work of this committee, because its work has been very great 
and they have been patient, I know they will not be offended if 
a Member of this body suggests that he believes the bill can be 
improved. So, I say, I see no reason why the powers, duties, 
and authorities granted to the old commission should not be 
granted to this commission or why this commission should be 
deprived of those powers. 

It is true, Mr. President, that the executive branch of the 
Government has never appointed the waterways commission 
that was supposed to have been and that I think should have 
been appointed under the Newlands Act. But the Newlands 
Act was passed some three or four months after we entered the 
war. The Executive was very busy, of course; we were busy; 
and, possibly like many other things that ought to have been 
done, that was overlooked in the general mass of other duties. 

But the fact that no commission was appointed at all can not 
be used as an argument why the legislation was unwise, or that 
the Executive thought the legislation was unwise, because the 
Executive signed the bill. But what the Executive thinks was 
wise or unwise does not furnish thinking for us. We thought 
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it was wise, so we passed it. I think we ought to pass it now, 
but I am open to argument. I would like to hear some argument 
as to why the duties, powers, rights, and authorities which we 
proposed to confer upon the old so-called Newlands Commission 
should not be imposed upon this commission. If we are to 
have a commission, let us give it full and plenary power, so that 
it will not be interrupted and stopped by the suggestion here 
and there that “ You are without adequate authority.” 

At the appointed time I shall offer an amendment. I send it 
to the desk and ask that it be printed. 

Mr. KING. Let it be read. 

Mr. ASHURST. Very well; I ask that it be read. 

The Secretary. In section 29, page 41, line 21, after the 
word “repealed,” strike out the period and insert: 
and all authority and powers conferred and duties imposed by said 
section 18 upon the commission thereby created are hereby conferred 
and imposed upon the Federal Power Commission, which in the dis- 
charge of the same shall be subject to all the r uirements of the said 
section 18 governing the commission referred to therein, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table. , 

Mr. ASHURST. Other Senators have come in, and I would 
like to have them hear this. It simply means that the duties, 
powers, rights, and authorities which Congress by the act of 
August 8, 1917, conferred upon the Water Power Commission, 
the so-called Newlands Commission, we propose to transfer and 
to lay upon this new commission to be created. I am assum- 
ing—and I think it is not a violent assumption—that Congress 
will not create two commissions. It is going to have this Fed- 
eral Power Commission and it is not going to retain the New- 
lands Commission. But I do insist, respectfully, of course, that 
all the duties, rights, powers, and authorities that were con- 
ferred upon the old commission, which we discussed for months, 
ought not to be now swept aside, and our work wasted, before 
the commission has a chance to operate. 

I repeat now that I am harassed with the fear that when 
the Federal Power Commission begins to operate it will find 
itself without requisite authority to do the very things that 
Congress for years has been asking and urging be done under 
the old Newlands Commission. 

I see before me, happily, two Senators who had something 
to do with the legislation on this Newlands Commission—and 
there are many, many others—the distinguished senior Senator 
from Florida |Mr. FLETCHER] and the distinguished senior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANspELL]. What are they go- 
ing to say? Are they going to say that after the work we put 
in for some months creating this commission, and after the 
investigation as a result of which Congress passed the act, we 
will throw aside the work of our hands the next year, or even 
a few months afterwards? It seems to me that is boys’ play, 
especially when the language employed in section 18 of the 
act creating the Newlands Commission is language which was 
the subject of discussion for months—indeed, I can say years— 
and finally, after agreement here and agreement there and dis- 
cussion here and there, was galvanized into section 18 of that 
act. Now we propose to sweep it aside. So I earnestly hope 
that Senators will reflect on this matter and give this Federal 
Water Power Commission the power it ought to have, so that 
when it is called upon for information, called upon to act in 
any department where the water powers of our country may 
be mentioned, it will not find itself bereft of the appropriate 
authority to act, to take the initiative. 

The main fault I find with the present Federal Water Power 
Commission is that the language employed does not set it up as 
a militant, aggressive commission, clothed with initiative, one 
that will be astute and quick to grasp situations. It would 
not have the power under the present act to do that. It is 
limited, I think, too much to making reports on applications. 
It ought not to be limited completely and wholly to making 
reports on applications, It ought to be required to furnish a 
comprehensive plan to our country as to how we are going to 
handle all these waters that fall from the heavens and rush 
madly to the sea, taking our soil with them. In the Southwest 
some uninformed people assume that it is the question of rain- 
fall. It is not the question of rainfall in the Southwest. In 
some communities there is a very small amount of rainfall. But 
taking the Southwest as a whole the trouble is not rainfall, it is 
a question of conserving and storing the water after it has 
fallen and distributing it at the proper time. If the waters of the 
Southwest that rush madly to the Gulf of Mexico or to the Gulf 
of California were conseryed, as they could be conserved under 
the old Newlands Commission, and released at the appropriate 
time, when settlers or farmers needed them, millions of acres— 
I measure my words—aimillions of acres now useless, on which 
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nothing can be raised but “ disturbances,” could be brought inte 
cultivation and waste waters utilized. 

I fear that under the present act the power to do those things 
so necessary to our life is not granted to this commission, 

That is all I care to say at this particular time. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, this is the situation: Un- 
der the act of 1917, section 18, what was known, or to be known, 
as the Waterways Commission was created. The commission, 
as I remember now—and I have not had time to refresh my 
recollection about the exact reading of the act—was to be mainly 
an investigating commission. They were not authorized to do 
anything except to make a study of conditions with reference 
to coordinating the different uses that might be made of the 
waters. But that commission was never appointed. The act is 
in effect; the law is there; it is still provided for; and the only 
thing lacking about it is the appointment of the commission and 
setting them to work. 

I do not believe there would be any real conflict between that 
commission and the Federal Power Commission created under 
this bill. This Federal Power Commission has specific duties 
set out in the bill, which would not be in conflict, in my judg- 
ment, with the functions of the commission created under the 
river and harbor act. So that we might accomplish, possibly, 
what the Senator has in mind, by simply striking out the last 
lines of the pending bill, beginning on line 18, page 41, which 
repeals section 18 of the act of 1917. 

I am inclined to think that it would. be advisable to do that, 
so that that commission might be brought into existence and put 
to active work at any time when the President was able to 
furnish the names comprising the commission, and lay down, as 
he was required to do under the act, certain regulations which 
would govern them. I would, therefore, favor either striking 
that out of the bill or an amendment as suggested by the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHunst]. i 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the Senator if he does not 
realize that unless it is repealed there will be a very great 
duplication of work and a vast additional expense entailed upon 
the Government? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I scarcely think so, because the commis- 
sion provided for in the act of 1917 was to be appointed simply 
to make a study of conditions and report to Congress. They do 
not have anything more to do than that, and for that reason I 
do not think their duties would conflict with those of the com- 
mission provided for in the pending bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. The commission proposed in the pending bill 
would have to make that same kind of a study before it would 
be in a position to determine where licenses should be granted. 

Mr. FLETCHER. To that extent there might be some dupli- 
cation in a way, but I think it would be really a small part of 
the scope of the work which the Waterways Commission created 
by the act of 1917 was intended to perform. I think, therefore, 
that we could probably accomplish the same thing by striking 
out the proviso in the last section of the bill and leaving the 
language as it stands in the river and harbor act of 1917; or 
if there is duplication, perhaps it would be well to transfer to 
the commission provided for in the pending bill the duties and 
functions of the commission provided for in the act of 1917. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I wish to observe, if I may 
have the attention of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 
root] for a moment, that my amendment, as he will perceive, 
would do away with the Newlands Commission. I realize 
that it would be a very hopeless task to try to preserve the 
Newlands Commission, which the President has not appointed 
and will not appoint, probably, and set up another commission 
to take care of the same subject. 

Therefore it seems to me that the proper and logical way to 
reach it would be, since the commission has neyer been ap- 
pointed and we are legislating nobody out of office, to transfer 
to a new commission all the duties and powers and authority 
that we propose to confer on that commission. I trust I am 
not laboring under any mental lapse, but I fail to observe why, 
since the old commission is to be wiped out entirely—that is, 
in name—we can not employ that language here and transfer 
the duties, rights, and powers that were proposed to be imposed 
on a commission under that act. 

If any better plan can be recommended, I yield readily to it, 
but I am as yet unable to see any reason why we should not 
use the language of the act of 1917, which we all understand, 
which was the subject of discussion for months—years, as I 
recall—and which was the result of compromises, which lan- 
guage we admit is so full and complete and comprehensive: 
that no additional language could give it any strength what- 
ever or give the commission any additional powers or authori- 
ties whatever. 
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I do not wish to perpetuate two commissions. I doubt the 
expediency of the attempt; I doubt the wisdom ‘of such un 
effort ft it ‘should succeed, but I do want, and I ‘believe that 
other Senators are moved by the same idea, such commission 
ns is created to have such power as we muy lawfully under the 
Constitution grant to it. 

T think the language used in the act of 1917 will do it very 
much ‘more effectively than the present language, In other 
words, the language of the act of 1917 does what Congress wants 
to do, There is a doubt ‘whether ‘the present language does or 
does not. x 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I am very glad to suy a 
few words with regard to the pending measure. I wish to re- 
mind the Senate thut the Water ways Commission, provided for 
in the act of 1917, was discussed before the ‘Senate and before 
the Congress of the United States not for months, ‘ns stated by 
my friend the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHunsrl, but for 
many years. It was before us in a most serious and determined 
manner, and all of us have heard debates for hours and ‘hours 
in ‘regard to the subject matter of ‘the commission. 

It I may be permitted to say so, the commission ‘provided in 
the river and ‘harbor act of 1917 is very much more compre- 
hensive und covers infinitely more ground than the water power 
commission created in the pending act. Permit me to read to 
the ‘Senate ‘the provision of the ‘river ‘and harbor act of 1917 
creating the commission. I ‘will not read it all. Section 18 
provides for the ‘creation of a eommission to be known ‘as fhe 
Waterways Commission— 


all watersheds in -the 
ment, improvement, regulation, and control of nings 
interstate and foreign commerce, including therein the related questions 
ot | tion, d orestry, arid und swamp land reclamition, 
clarification of streams, regulation of flow, control of floods, utilization 
of water power, prevention of soil erosion and waste, storage, and con- 
servation of water for agricultural, Industrial, municipal, and domestic 
uses, ‘cooperation of railways anil waterways, and promotion of ter- 
minal and transfer facilities, to secure the ne data, and to 
formulate and ‘report ‘to ange ae ‘as early as practicable a comprehen- 
sive plan or ‘plans for ‘the elopment of waterways und the water 
resources of the United States for the purposes of navigation and for 
cy useful purpose, and recommendations for the modification or dis- 
continuance of any project ‘herein or ‘heretofore adopted. 


Then it goes on further: 


In all matters done or to be done under this section relating to any 
of = . re uestions ee SA ESNIE 
and in formulating pluns, and in ‘the p on of-a report or reports 
as bein ‘provided, eonsideration shall Do iyen to ail matters ‘which 


t seither 8 by the Unt f 

coopera — —— between | the United States — the . 
subdivisions ‘thereof, 3 communities, corporations, and in- 
dividuals within ‘the jurisdiction, powers, and rights of each, respee- 
tively, and with a view to to the United States such ‘portion 
of such development, promotion, regulation, and control as may be 
undertaken by the United States, and to the States, ‘political subdivi- 
sions thereof, municipalities, communities, corporations, and individ- 
uals such porns ws belong to their respective Jurisdictions, ‘rights, 
and interests, 

Now, Mr. President ‘and Senators, n very casual reading of 
the provisions of the river ‘and hurbor act of 1917, ‘creating 
what is popularly known as the Newlands Commission, would 
convince ‘anyone that it takes in a great deal more ‘than the 
provisions of the pending bill. 

I wish to say to Senators thut the people of my section of 
the Union have no interest in either of the measures, but a 
Senator would be a very poor representative of a preat State 
if he confined himself to the things which interest his own 
people only. I assisted in the passage of the Newlands Water- 
ways Commission Act. I was very glad to assist in its passage 
in its present form. Senators ‘will recall ‘that for ‘years the 
former Senator from Nevada, Mr, ‘Newlands, insisted upon 
a grent national waterways comniission similar to that created 
in the river and harbor act of 1917, but with an annual appro- 
priation of $60,000,000 for 10 ‘years, a total of $600,000,000, for 
the purpose of carrying out the objects and purposes assigned 
to that commission. 

When the commission was finally ereated, however, as pro- 
vided in the river and ‘harbor ‘act referred to, it was not given 
any money with ‘which to carry on the great projects, but was 
given full authority to investigate, to study, to throw all possi- 
ble light upon everything relating to water, water resourees, 
and water utilities of every kind and report to the Congress 
its recommendations, its findings of fact, its suggestions us to 
what ‘should be done in a broad, general, comprehensive, far- 
reaching manner, so that all the water resources of the country 
ifor navigation, for irrigation, for forestry, for swamp-land 
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reclamation, for flood control might be utilized to the very best 
advantage. 


It seemed to me then and it seems to me now that it was-a 
most wise provision. It seems to me that a commission armed 
with the authority conferred in the river and harbor act of 
1917 could obtain a great deal of most valuable information 
and could assist Congress very materially in legisiating on a 
number .of most important subjects. - 

It was not intended, Senators, to interfere with any of the 
present agencies of the Government. It was not intended to 
interfere with the great Board of Engineers of the Army, 
which has charge.of the improvement of the navigable streams, 
It was not intended to interfere with the great irrigation service 
of the West, which places water.on the arid lands and has been 
of so much ‘value to our ‘Republic. It was not intended to inter- 
Tere with the efforts of the Agricultural Department to reforest 
the cut-over lands of the country, nor with the efforts of the 
various cities and communities to Clarify the ‘streams und 
purify them and make water suitable for human use. 

It was merely intended in a big, broad. way to assist all of 
those agencies, to study them in a general, comprehensive man- 
ner, and to assist tem all. The commission was given no power 
except the power of investigation and advice. It was created 
simply ito throw ‘light on these extremely difficult subjects. No 
one should ‘object to having all possible light thrown on all 
subjects upon which he ds obliget to legislute. 

Tf T understand correctly the amendment of the Senator from 
Arizona, it does not interfere with ‘fhe pending bill; it lenves ‘in 
full Torce and effect the provisions of the pending bill in so far 
as the Water Power ‘Commission is concerned, but simply adds 
to them the power, the authority, the ‘rights, the obligations, and 
the duties conferred upon the National Waterways Comniission 
by the river and ‘harbor act of 1917 which are not ‘included in 
the pending measure. If there be any of them which are not 
included in the pending measure —and, us I rend it, there mre a 
great many not included—the amendment simply proposes to 
carry out the will of Congress, determined after the most careful 
consideration, by saying we do not care to have two commis- 
sions; we do not care to nullify what has been done, and we will 
add ito the new commission the duties given to the former com- 
mission. 

dt would ‘be a most serious mistake, Mr. President, not to 
adopt this amendment. I can not believe any of the ‘friends-of 
the pending bill will insist upon its rejection. I appeal to them 
not to do so. It covers much ground that the provisions of the 
pending bill do not cover. 

Let meiask, What is there in the pending bill in regard to flood 
control? Flood control ‘vitally interests my section. I say we 
are not interested in this ‘measure, and we are not, because flood 
control in Louisiana and the Lower Mississippi River generally 
is now -handled by the Mississippi River Commission ; but there 
are u great many ‘serious flood- control problems in various parts 
of the Union. There is no power granted to the commission 
created by this bill to study flood control. Why not allow the 
power of the Newlands Commission to be placed on the shoulders 
of the new commission in order that they may study flood 
control? 

J understand, even in the State of Florida, so ably represented 
in part here by the senior Senator from that State [Mr. 
FLETCHER], serious floods occur at times; I understand that 
sometimes in the State of Georgia, along the Savannah River, 
yery serious floods happen; I understand that im ‘the State-of 
Texas, represented in part by my friend the junior Senator 
from that State [Mr. ‘SuHepparp], they have terrific floods which 
sweep away hundreds of thousands of dollars—aye, millions of 
dollars —worth of property and destroy human life. Why not 
study those flood problems along with the other questions? 

A great commission is proposed to be ereuted by this bill. It 
will be composed of the Secretary of the ‘Interior, the Secretary 
of War, and the Secretary of Agriculture. Why not let that com- 
mission Investigate other questions as well as the special ques- 
tion of water power? There can not be any objection, Senators, 
and I beg of vou to ‘sustain the amendment of the Senator from 
Arizona. 

The reailing of the ‘bill was resumed, beginning with section 
18, on page 29, und continued to the end of section 10, on page 31. 

Mr. NELSON, Mr. President, I understand the Senator from 
Virginia TMr. Swanson] desires to present en series of resolu. 
tions and to move an adjournment. In view of that fact, ‘I ansk 
unanimous consent that the unfinished business may ‘be tempo. 
rarily‘laid.aside without losing its place, so that it may continue 
as the unfinished business ‘to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. New in the chair). With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE WATSON, OF VIRGINIA. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the 
Senate resolutions from the House of Representatives, which 
will be read. 

The Assistant Secretary read the resolutions, as follows: 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
January 5, 1920. 


Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon. WALTER ALLEN Watson, a Representative from the 
State of Virginia. i 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the aay of the deceased. 

1 That, as a further mark of respect, this House do now 
adjourn. 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, in the death of Representative 
WALTER A. Warson, of the fourth congressional district, the 
State of Virginia has lost one of its ablest Representatives. 
Representative Watson was a lawyer of great ability, his legal 
attainments being of an unusual character. He was a man of 
strong and vigorous mind, of high character, of lovable and 
sweet disposition, kindly and loyal. He measured up to the 
very highest ideals of Virginia manhood, character, and capacity 
in his private and public life. In recognition of the loss to the 
Nation and his State by the death of this distinguished public 
servant, I offer the resolutions which I send to the desk, and I 
ask unanimous consent that they may be immediately considered. 

The resolutions were read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with deep sensibility the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. WALTER ALLEN Watson, late a 
Representative from the State of Virginia. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, as a further mark of respect 
to the memory of the deceased Representative, I move that the 
Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and (at 3 o'clock and 
30 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, January 8, 1920, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, January 7, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


O Thou who hast ever been our refuge and our strength, a 
very present help in trouble, come now with all Thy holy in- 
fluence and inspire us with clear perceptions, unerring judg- 
ment, in a faithful discharge of the duties Thou hast reposed 
in us and which a grateful people expect of us, that we may 
move forward to larger life, greater achievements, in the affairs 
of state, to the honor and glory of Thy holy name. In the 
spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague, Mr. JoHnson of Kentucky, be given leave of 
absence, for 10 days, on account of illness. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that his colleague, Mr. Jounson of Kentucky, be 
given 10 days’ leave of absence, on account of illness. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

RETIREMENT OF SCHOOL-TEACHERS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I ask to take from the Speaker's 
table the teachers’ retirement bill, H. R. 5818, and I move to 
concur in the Senate amendments, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan calls up from 
the Speaker’s table H. R. 5818, for the retirement of school- 
teachers in the District of Columbia, with Senate amendments, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. MAPES, Mr. Speaker, the Senate made four brief amend- 
ments to the teachers’ retirement bill. The first two have to 
do with the deductions which are made from the teachers’ 
salaries. The bill provided that these deductions should be 
made in 10 monthly installments. The Senate struck out the 
word “ten,” and provided for monthly deductions according to 
the months in the school year, thereby providing for any 
change in the school year from 10 to 9 or 11 months, 


One of the other amendments strikes out the appropriation 
for this year of $50,000 and inserts $30,000. The bill as it 
passed the House provided that $5,000 of the appropriation 
could be used for clerical expenses during this year. The 
Senate struck out $5,000 and inserted $3,000, for the reason 
that the bill can only operate now for one-half of this year. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. GARD. What was the $50,000 carried in the House biil 
which the Senate reduced to $30,000? 

Mr. MAPES. It was to provide the retirement fund. 

Mr, GARD, The portion to be paid by the General Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. MAPES. The anticipated amount for this year that 
would be required for the retirement of teachers who are to 
come in under the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. GARD. Is that for one year? 

Mr. MAPES. For this year. 

Mr. GARD. The Senate reduced the amount from -$50,000 
to $30,000? 

Mr. MAPES. The Senate reduced the amount from $50,000 to 
$30,000, because the law con operate for only half of the year now. 

Mr. GARD. There was another change striking out the 
word “ten.” Is the effect of that to change the number of 
months from 10 to 11 or 9, as the case may be? 

Mr. MAPES. The Senate struck out the word “ten” in the 
sentence which said that the deductions from the teachers’ 
Salaries should be made in 10 monthly deductions, They struck 
out the “ten,” leaving it“ monthly deductions.” 

Mr. GARD. Those are the deductions from the teachers’ own 
salaries? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it not a rather unprecedented proceeding 
for the Senate to reduce in at least two particulars an appro- 
priation made by the House? 

Mr. MAPES. It may be unprecedented, but we are glad to 
take advantage of their unprecedented procedure. 

Mr. Speaker, I move that the House concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan moves that 
the House concur in the Senate amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 


COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Military Affairs or any subcommittee thereof may 
sit during the sessions of the House, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California, chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs, asks unanimous consent 
that that committee or any subcommittee thereof may sit during 
the sessions of the House. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 


On motion of Mr. Snyper, the House resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the consideration of the Indian appropriation bill, H. R. 11368, 
with Mr. Loneworrs in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed with the reading 
of the bill under the five-minute rule. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SURVEYING AND ALLOTTING INDIAN RESERVATIONS, 

For the survey, resurvey, classification, and allotment of lands in 
severalty under the provisions of the act of February 8, 1887 (24 Stat. 
L., p. 388), entitled “An act to provide for the allotment of lands in 
severalty to Indians,” and under any other act or acts providing for 
the survey or allotment of Indian lands, $10,000: Provided, That no 
part of said sum shall be used for the survey, resurvey, classification, or 
allotment of any. land in severalty on the prone domain to any Indian, 
whether of the Navajo or other tribes, within the State of New Mexico 
and the State of Arizona, who was not residing upon the public domain 
prior to June 30, 1914: Provided further, That any and all provisions 
contained in any act heretofore passed for the survey, resurvey, classi- 
fication, and allotment of lands in severalty under the provisions of the 
act of February 8, 1887, supra, which provide for the repayment of 
funds appropriated A out of any Indian moneys held in 
trust or otherwise by the United States and available by law for such 
reimbursable purposes, are hereby repealed: Provided further, That the 
repeal hereby authorized shall not affect any funds authorized to be 
reimbursed by any special act of Congress wherein a particular or spe- 
cial fund is mentioned from which reimbursement abalt he made. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of 
order upon the paragraph for the purpose of asking for infor- 
imation about the provision in reference to the repeal of the 
reimbursable legislation referred to in the paragraph. 

Where we have made provision for the survey, resuryey, 
classification, or allotment of lands in severalty and have pro- 
vided that the cost of that work shall be reimbursed to the Goy- 
ernment after the Government has first paid the eost, what will 
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be the effect of now repealing these provisions in laws already 
passed? I am asking for information. 

Mr. SNYDER. In reply to the gentleman from Illinois I will 
state that since 1884 moneys have been appropriated for the 
purpese of survey or allotment of Indian lands. During that 
period something like. $2,500,000 has. been appropriated under 
the item of reimbursable, no dollar of which, so far as our in- 


vestigations. show, has been charged up against any Indian or 
any Indian’s property. No effort for the collection of any part 
of that money has ever been made to this time. And since it 
has been the policy of the Government for years to do this sur- 
veyiyg and allotting for the white man gratuitously, and since 
the Indian himself never was advised that this would be a 
charge against him, and since many of the Indians against 
whom the charge would have to be made are dead and the prop- 
erty has passed through several hands, it has seemed to the 
committee after careful investigation that there is no possible 
way of ever collecting any of this money. Therefore it would 
be wise, we believe, to discontinue not only these items against 
property which can not be found and people who can not be 
located. but in the future give to the Indian the same treatment 
that we give to the white man and survey his lands for him 
gratuitously. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh, well, the situation is very different. 
Here we make provision for the survey of Indian lands, where 
Indians own a large amount or a small amount of land. Perhaps 
the lands are thrown open to settlement, but we pay the Indians 
for the lands. We either pay them directly out of the Public 
Treasury, or else we provide that the settlers who enter upon the 
land shall make payment for it, and that the money shall be 
held as a trust fund for the benefit of the Indians, either in the 
Treasury, or paid out for their benefit, or paid directly to them. 
We pay the Indians, and give them the full value of the land, and 
in some cases more than the value of the land. New, upon what 
theory is it conceived that it is the duty of the General Govern- 
ment in administering a trust to administer it at the expense of 
the General Government? Here they own the land and we sell 
it for them. We pay the expenses of the Indian Office out of 
the General Treasury, but why when we sell the land for their 
benefit at good prices should we say that the expenses of that 
sale shall be charged not against the land, but against the whole 
people of the country. 

Mr, HAYDEN. Wilk the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The cases which the gentleman mentions 
where lands have been sald in large tracts on reservations to 
white purchasers have been invariably authorized by acts, of 
Congress wherein it is provided that the expenses. of surveying 
should be paid out of the proceeds of the sale. We were careful 
in drawing this legislation to add the last proviso that the: re- 
peal shall not affect any funds authorized to be reimbursed by 
any special act of Congress. Therefore in the cases which the 
gentleman from Illinois has in mind, reimbursement will cen- 
tinue to be collected out of the sales of such lands. 

But where a survey has been made solely for the benefit of 
the Indians and there has been no sale of their lands, it was 
the opinion of the committee that such survey work should be 
done gratuitously in the same manner as is now done for a 
white man who is seeking a homestead. 

Mr. MANN of Ilinois. I do not know where the term“ spe- 
cial act of Congress“ was derived from, and I doubt the ability 
of any Member here to define what it means. It usually refers 
to a private act, All public: laws are generat acts of Congress 
and not special acts. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Would the gentleman from Illinois consider 
an act of Congress opening the Sioux Reservation in the. State 
of South Dakota a special or @ general act? 

Mr, MANN of Illinois. It is a general law. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is special legislation applicable to that 
particular reservation. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, I do not know what the term spe- 
cial act of Congress” means, It is specially directed to a 
certain thing. Most legislation is specially directed to a certain 
thing; even in the criminal code a provision is directed against 
some particular offense, but it is not a special act of Congress, 
But what is the effect of this? That is what E want to get at. 

Mr. SNYDER. If the gentleman will yield, I would like to 
say further that since the Indian Bureau states definitely that 
these items are uncollectible and that it would cost probably 
$10 to collect $1, wherein is there any advantage in retaining 
these amounts on the books? I agree with the gentleman that 
we should start to colleet such items as are collectible, but 
when the administrative function of the Government. states 
that these items have never been charged against anyene, where 
are you going to start from to begin to collect? 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. I agree with the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York that there is no benefit m carrying book 
items on the books of the Treasury which can not and will not 
be collected. If all of the items that are covered by this provi- 
sion are of that character, I shall make no objection to it. But 
here is a provision proposing to repeal all acts of Congress here- 
tofore provided for for reimbursement to the Government on 
the cost. of preparing the land for settlement and sale by the 
Government, the money to be paid to the Indians. If the 
Indian Office has violated the law or if it has paid no attention 
to the law, of course they are subject to criticism for that. No 
one can tell how the words “special act ef Congress” will be 
construed. There has been no definition of the term “special 
act of Congress” that I know of. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am afraid that if this repealing clause be- 
comes effective the claims that are now being instituted by the 
Indians in the Court of Claims against the Government of 
the United States. will be allowed and no charges available in 
offset. Therefore I think this provision is unwise. 

Mr. SNYDER. That might apply to the next set of reim- 
bursables we are seeking to repeal, but it does not apply to 
this one, because there is no item on the books of the bureau 
charged against anybody for this service. Therefore, if the 
elaim were made by some tribe for some other purpose, there 
would be no other way to offset it. The condition is entirely 
different when you come to the repeal ef those moneys which 
have been spent for irrigation purposes, spent previous to a 
certain date as a gratuity and then charged up by the Govern- 
ment as reimbursements. It might be well enough to carry 
those items along with a view that at some time they might 
be used as an offset. But in this case there is no offset, because 
nothing has been charged up against them, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. 

Mr: CHINDBLOM. Why are there no items charged up? 

Mr. SNYDER. Because the Indian Bureau failed to find 
anybody to charge it to. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. But the money is in the Treasury, is it 
not? It is held in trust available for this purpose. 

Mr. SNYDER. No; there are no moneys available for sur- 
veys of allotted lands. These moneys have all been appropriated 
during all these years as reimbursable, and none of them has 
been reimbursed, and there has been no effort to have any of 
them reimbursed. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I understood the gentleman to say 
that the Indian Office had never been able to find anyone or any 
fund against which to charge these amounts: That seems an 
anomalous statement—that where you provide for the allot- 
3 there is nothing to which to charge the expense. The lund 
is there. 

Mr: MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REIODES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, F yield first to the gentleman from 
Missouri, a member of the committee. 

Mr. RHODES. The gentleman from Illinois just stated that 
no Member is able to state what these special acts of Congress 
mean. I wish to call the gentleman’s attention to this fact, 
that these special acts of Congress mean the various acts of 
Congress authorizing the big reclamation projects. For instance, 
by act of Congress of May 28, 1916, Thirty-ninth Statutes at 
Large, pages 140 to 141, Congress appropriated $750,000, desig- 
nated as a reimbursable item, in the interest of the Flathead 
Indian reclamation project. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh, that was passed in the general 
appropriation act, and is not a special act of Congress. 

Mr. RHODES. But the fact remains it is a special act in so 
far as it relates to a general project, and the language which this 
bill seeks to repeal relates only to the act of Congress which 
undertook to make reimbursable that which was not reim- 
bursable and which the committee thought an unreasonable and 
improper thing for Congress to do. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. But the gentleman will not claim that 
the general appropriation act for the Indiam Service is a special 
act of Congress. An item in it might. be special action of Con- 
gress, but it is not a special act of Congress. An act of Con- 
gress has.a definition. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes: 

Mr. RHODES, I have spoken, Mr. Chairman, with regard 
to the practical effect of the language against which complaint 
is made, ‘The idea of the committee was, and it was based upon 
an investigation resulting in definite information, that by the 
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act of Congress of August 1, 1914, it was undertaken to make 
reimbursable two and a half million dollars which up to that 
time was not reimbursable, and that is the only act to which 
reference is made in the pending bill. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh, no; the pending bill says in any 
act heretofore passed. That is not any particular act. 

Mr. SNYDER. Later on we do specify. 

Mr. RHODES. Special acts of Congress refer to the Flat- 
head, Fort Peck, the Blackfeet, and all of the other big reclama- 
tion projects. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Later on the gentleman has another 
provision in the bill about reclamation projects, but this has 
nothing to do with reclamation projects. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Illi- 
nois yield to me? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Would it improve the situation to leave out 
the word “ special,” in line 24, so that it would read: 

Any act of Congress wherein a r or special fund is men- 
tioned from which reimbursement be made. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I think it would very much improve 
the lucidity of the language of the bill. 

Mr. SNYDER. If that will satisfy the gentleman we will be 
very glad to strike the word out. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I raise the point because no one knows 
how department officers construe acts of Congress in advance. 
What I wanted to know was whether we are releasing any 
actual claim against the Indians, or their lands, which can be 
reimbursed to the Government, where we have gone to the ex- 
pense out of the Federal Treasury in surveying and classifying 
the land for allotment. If there is no opportunity to be reim- 
bursed, of course, I concede there is no special reason for car- 
rying the items on the books; but I say now that in my judg- 
ment where we survey lands for the Indians at the expense of 
the Federal Treasury and the Indians get the benefit of it, they 
ought to pay for it. There is no reason why they should not. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Congress appropriates $700,000 each year for 
surveying the public domain and gives the homesteader and the 
desert-land entryman the benefit of such surveys free of cost. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. But the situation is entirely different. 
We treat Indians on a different basis, a far better basis than 
we do the white man. We pay them for their land and then we 
educate them besides. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The sale of surplus Indian lands has always 
been authorized by a particular act of Congress setting forth 
that payment shall be collected for the lands and that the ex- 
pense of the surveys shall be taken out of the money derived 
from the proceeds of the sale. In all such cases the law is not 
repealed, but on Indian reservations where there has been no 
sale, where allotments are made merely for the benefit of the 
members of the tribe in order that they may establish homes, 
there has been no practical way up to this time in which the 
money could be collected from the Indians. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the Assistant Commissioner 
of the Indian Office stated the truth when he said that the fault 
lies with the Indian Bureau in not collecting this money. He 
said further, in not collecting it when the work was done. 
It is not necessary to collect this money when the work is done. 
This is the fact with regard to these items. I think it is true 
that in a great many cases, possibly in a majority of cases, it 
may not be practicable, it may not be advisable, to collect the 
cost of these surveys. 

But in the case of heirship land, in the case of Indian lands, 
where the original allottee has died and the lands are sold, im- 
proved or unimproved, the proceeds frequently go to distant 
relatives, and there is not any reason why there should not be 
& charge made against the sums collected by the Indian Office 
on the sale of the cost of the survey, and there is not any reason 
why the Indian Office should not have made these charges. It 
is entirely possible for the Indian Office to charge against every 
allottee the cost of the survey, but if that is not deemed ad- 
visable, owing to the fact that in many cases it will be difficult 
to collect, at least the Indian Office should make a charge when 
lands are sold and when large sums or considerable sums come 
into the hands of the Government. My view of all these expendi- 
tures is this, that while in many cases they will prove to have 
been gratuities, though carried as reimbursable items, the books 
of the Government ought to show what we have done for the 
Indian in order that when some day in the future a claim is 
presented on behalf of the Indians the Government may be able 
to present its side of the ledger and offset not only these large 
expenditures for irrigation but small expenditures suggested 


here—offset claims which attorneys working for themselves 
rather than the Indians frequently set up on behalf of the 
Indians. No Indian is harmed by these items being carried as 
being reimbursable. If they are not collected, why nobody pays 
them; but if they can be paid, they ought to be. 

Mr. SNYDER. The point of the gentleman’s argument, to 
my mind, is not substantiated by the facts. The facts are that 
there is no one known by the bureau to whom to charge this 
money which has been spent. 

Mr. MONDELL. Why, Mr. Chairman, all of these lands, as 
they are allotted, are allotted to individual Indians, There 
comes an owner; there is always some individual against whom 
this charge can be made the moment the lands are allotted. I 
do not, however, agree they should be called upon to pay in 


many cases. 

Mr. SNYDER. Now, will the gentleman yield again? The 
gentleman did not let me finish. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the lands are not allotted and are held 
in severalty, there are frequently tribal funds against which 
charges of this kind could be drawn. 

Mr, SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? In opposition to 
the argument I want to go a little further. This committee 
started out with the idea of endeavoring to reduce the cost of 
operating the Indian Bureau. It is found in these investiga- 
tions that it seems to be impossible to collect any part of these 
moneys spent for survey and allotments without the establish- 
ment in the Indian Bureau of a collecting agency, with small 
hope of collecting any money, and with the idea that it would 
cost more to secure the return of any of this money than the 
amount outstanding, and it seemed to us best to cut the thing 
off and at least, notwithstanding the argument of the gentleman 
from Illinois, give the Indian the same run for his money that 
the white man had, and to survey his land exactly as we did 
for the white man, and that is gratuitously. 

Mr, MANN of Illinois. Let us see about that, if the gentle- 
man will pardon me. We make an allotment to the Indians, 
We usually allot a certain acreage to the father and mother 
and all minor children, and if more children are born before the 
lands are all exhausted we give the babies an additional allot- 
ment. We do not do that for the white man. 

Mr. SNYDER. No; but we do survey the lands upon which 
the white man finally settles, and there is no charge against him 
for it, whether he has 1 child or 10. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. We haye upon the express provision 
that the white man shall be a homesteader and live upon the 
land or else that he pays for it. We require neither of the 
Indian. On most of these allotments, or many of them, no one 
lives at all. They lease the lands, and when they get a chance 
they sell them. The cases are in no wise similar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If the gentleman will pardon 
me, I find here the Quinault Reservation has 223,543 acres, and 
it belongs to 686 Indians. It has on it six or seven million 
dollars’ worth of timber. If they have that allotted and sur- 
veyed, it will be quite an expensive undertaking. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The committee is not to blame for 
that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If it is surveyed—— 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I presume the Lord is to blame for 
their having so much good timber there. Nobody blames the 
Indians for that. It is fortunate it is there, and the question 
is whether we should go to a lot of expense and pay it ourselves 
in order to give them the benefit, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Why does the Indian Service 
send a set of suryeyors out there every pleasant summer to do a 
little surveying? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I can expain that easy enough, and I 
am sure the gentleman from Washington ought not to ask such a 
question. It is a solubrious climate and a delightful trip. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Exactly so; exactly so. 

Mr. SNYDER. The committee has used its best judgment in 
asking for this legislation. Its judgment may be poor, but it 
was after a careful investigation of the facts and a unanimous 
vote of the committee, and therefore we have inserted this pro- 
vision and believe it is the right thing to do. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I have great respect 
for the recommendation of the committee, and it may be they are 
right. If we take the action, that ends it; if we do not take this 
action now, it is easy enough to take it in the future, when pos- 
sibly some of us may know more about it. Even the Committee 
on Indian Affairs may ascertain new information either for or 
against the proposition. I therefore make the point of order 
e the proviso beginning in line 14 to the end of the para- 
graph. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard on tha 
point of order. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I concede in the beginning that 
if there is one thing I know less about than another it is the 
rules of this House, but I have taken some pains to look up this 
question. The Holman rule, No. XXI, in the last proviso of 
the second paragraph, reads: 

That it shall be in order further to amend such bill npon the report 
of the committee or any joint commission authorized by law or the 
House Members of any such commission haying jurisdiction of the sub- 
ject matter of such amendment, which amendment bein 
the subject matter of the bill shall retrench expendi 

I maintain that this provision does retrench, for the simple 
reason that it would cost more money to collect this money which 
is apparently to be collected than could be collected. And 
therefore it is a matter of retrenchment. Since the item was 
put in the bill from a duly authorized investigating committee, 
it seems to me that we are justified in asking for a retention in 
the bill of the item under this rule, and further from the fact that 
it has the force and effect of being a retrenchment, it comes 
under that rule. That is all I have to say on the question. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, the rule that the gen- 
tleman refers to in the first place, as I recall, does not apply to an 
original provision in the bill. But that is a matter of minor 
importance. The gentleman says, in his opinion—though maybe 
he does not state it as an opinion—that it will cost more to col- 
lect the money than it will amount to. That is a process of rea- 
soning which the Chair can not follow. It would not cost any- 
thing not to repeal the law. That is perfectly patent. And in 
order to retrench expenditures chairmen have always held that 
the bill on its face must effect a retrenchment in expenditures 
and not by argument of counsel. Nobody can argue that any- 
thing will retrench expenditures. Even the building of a navy, 
or the increase of an army to a million men, some people say, 
will retrench future expenditures. Perhaps so. That is a 
matter of argument and supposition. Here is a clear case of leg- 
islation on an appropriation bill which does not on its face, will 
not, as a matter of fact, in any way, retrench expenditures. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I have nothing further to say 
on the point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] makes the point 
of order against that part of the paragraph beginning at line 14 
and ending on line 25 on the ground that it is new legislation. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. Snyper] defends this lan- 
guage, while admitting it is new legislation, which it clearly 
is, on the ground that it retrenches expenditures, and hence 
comes under paragraph 2 of Rule XXI, commonly known as the 
Holman rule. The present occupant of the chair has never been 
greatly enamored of the Holman rule. In so far as it may tend 
to retrench expenditures it may serve a wise purpose, but in so 
far as it may be used to authorize legislation on an appro- 
priation bill under the guise of a retrenchment of expenditures 
the Chair is inclined to believe that it is unwise and should be 
construed strictly. In so construing the rule the Chair thinks 
that he is not permitted to guess or speculate as to whether or 
not the particular provision under consideration may possi- 
bly retrench expenditures. It must be apparent that a say- 
ing must necessarily result. In this particular case it is con- 
tended that inasmuch as most of the funds provided are 
uncollectible any effort to collect them will cost more than will 
be realized, and hence a repeal of the legal provisions for their 
collection will save money. The Chair thinks that such a con- 
clusion involves a process of speculation in which he is not 
permitted to indulge, and under the circumstances feels con- 
strained to sustain the point of order, 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, that, of course, raises another 
question with regard to this same provision. It will be noted 
that the item in the bill is appropriated this year as a gratuity. 
If we are going to attempt to collect the old moneys, we cer- 
tainly ought to charge for the service in the future, and there- 
fore I move to amend the first section, line 8, after the figures 
“$10,000,” by inserting the word“ reimbursable.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SNYDER: Page 2, line 8, after the figures 
“$10,000 insert the word “ reimbursable.” 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, upon that I want to say that 
it has been the belief and it is the desire and the ambition of 
the committee that every item in this bill which can be made 
effectively reimbursable shall be so made. Therefore I ask that, 
since the provision we desired to have in is now out, this amend- 
ment be adopted, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNYDER]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 


g germane to 


The Clerk read as follows: 
IRRIGATION ON INDIAN RESERVATIONS (REIMBURSABLE). 


For the construction, repair, and naintenance of irrigation systems, 
and for purchase or rental of irrigation tools and appliances, water 
rights, ditches, and lands necessary for irrigation purposes for Indian 
reservations and allotments; for operation of irrigation systems or 
appurtenances thereto when no other funds are applicable or available 
for the rrigable lands from 
ndian irrigation 


Sand Creek, sgy and miscellaneous pojecia? 
te Reservation, Calif., $1,000; 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The heading of this section is“ Irriga- 
tion on Indian reservations (reimbursable).” Are the items 
carried in this paragraph reimbursable? 

Mr. SNYDER. They are all reimbursable items, but there has 
never been anything reimbursed upon them up to date. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The gentleman says they are reim- 
bursable items. In what way? Is there any act of Congress 
providing that these shall be reimbursable, or does the gentle- 
man think that the heading would in itself make them reim- 
bursable? 

Mr. SNYDER. The act of August 1, 1914, provided that all 
moneys “theretofore and thereafter” expended upon Indian 
irrigation projects should be charged against the land. That 
is the theory upon which the laws subsequent to that law have 
been enacted, and the word “ reimbursable ” has been put in all 
the items subsequently during these years. That is the theory 
we are proceeding under. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro 
forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Irrigation district 2: Moapa River, $1,050; Shivwits, s 
River, $9,285 ; Western Shoshone, $3,000 ; total, 814.135. walle Fg arg! 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. ‘There are a great many private corporations in the 
West empowered to irrigate private property. In a case where 
Indian reseryations adjoin such lands watered by private irri- 
gation companies does this section of the bill permit Indians 
to buy water, providing it is more economical to the Indian 
Bureau? 

Mr. SNYDER. I know of no proyision in the bill which pro- 
hibits an Indian from buying water power or water for irriga- 
tion from any outside corporation. Neither do I know of any 
who are doing that. It does not affect directly or indirectly 
these private corporations. 

Mr. WATSON. Then under the bill an Indian reservation 
could be watered by a private company if it were deemed 
advisable? 

Mr. SNYDER. That would be done, of course, under an ar- 
rangement with the Secretary of the Interior, because an Indian 
on land which is under restriction would have no authority 
to make any arrangement for himself. That would have to be 
done under the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. WATSON. Would an amendment be necessary to cover 
that proposition? 

Mr. SNYDER. I do not know of any proposition to correct 
it, and therefore I can not say. í 

Mr. WATSON. I mean to give the Indians the privilege of 
watering their reservations in that way. 

Mr. SNYDER. Does the gentleman know of any case in 
point? Has he any particular case in mind? 

Mr. WATSON. I have not any particular case in mind, but 
it occurs to me that there may be Indian reservations in the 
vicinity of private properties where it might be desirable 
to secure water from the private corporation. 

Mr. SNYDER. There are some private properties irrigated 
adjacent to Indian reservations, but I do not know of anything 
exactly in line with the suggestion of the gentleman. There 
was nothing brought before the committee in its investigations, 
anything which would lead me to have any knowledge in regard 
to the question the gentleman has brought up. I do not think 
an amendment is necessary. I think the Indian has all the pro- 
tection he needs in these matters, and I do not think you need 
put in an amendment which would change the status of an Indian 
under restrictions. 

Mr. WATSON. Then the Secretary of the Interior would 
have the privilege to do that? 

Mr. SNYDER. He would have under existing law. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 


The pro forma amendment is withdrawn, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Irrigation district 4: Wey Chin, Maricopa Reservation, 
Coachella Faller nompas plan ate 28 3 38 500% 


Morongo Reservation, $5,500; Headgate, MceDow River 
Reservation, $1 $1,500 ; san teser vation; $4,500 ; acon tion, 


Mr. "TILSON. Mr. Chairman, T ove to strike out the Tast 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask the chairman of 
the committee in regard to this particular irrigation district 
No. 4. It seems that a number of reservations for which appro- 
priations were made last year are omitted this year and a 
number of others that were not in the bill last year have been 
added. However, when the sum total is taken it is found that 
the total of the paragraph has been increased. A large portion 
of the increase is in the “miscellaneous projects.” The item 
for miscellaneous projects has. doubled in the last year. 

Mr. SNYDER. The reason for that, I will say to the gentle- 
man, is that it has been the policy of the bureau not to ask for 
appropriations for every project each year. And under the 
item for miscellaneous projects, my understanding is that they 
have adopted in some of those sections the policy of putting in 
wells for pumping water for the use of the Indians located in 
a territory where water can be found, and the committee has 
permitted in only a very few cases an increase in any appro- 
priation asked last year. I may add that we met with the 
greatest satisfaction any item where they reserved it for an- 
other year and did not try to force it onto us this year. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
to me? 

Mr. TILSON. Tes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The gentleman will remember that prior to 
last year this item was carried in one lump sum, aggregating 
about $275,000. The committee thought it wise to require the 
Indian Office to segregate the items for the different irrigation 
districts and the different projects, with the result that last 
year we made a substantial reduction in the total, making it 
$253,750. This year we made a further reduction, the total 
being $224,000. ‘There is a shifting from year to year from one 
district to another and from one project to another, varying 
with the conditions of the work, but the aggregate sum of 
money appropriated out of the Treasury is less under this plan 
than under the lump-sum system. 

Mr. SNYDER. I think we can show the gentleman later on 


in the bill that by appropriating in detail we reduce the amount | the 


1,000,000. 
t Mr. ＋TILSON. I thoroughly approve of giving the details, of 
course, and I can understand why some of these projects might 
not need an appropriation in one year and might need it the 
next year. 

Mr. HAYDEN. As an illustration, in this very bill last year 
irrigation district No. 1 carried $32,000 while this year $13,100 
is appropriated; irrigation district No. 2, $14,135, as against 
$15,900 last year; irrigation district No. 4 shows a slight in- 
crease, $43,200 this year as against $36,700 last year; while 
irrigation district No. 5 shows a decrease from $75,400 last year 
to $67,000 this year. 

Mr. TILSON. In a general way will the gentleman explain 
just what these expenditures on these reservations are for? Are 
they for riding the ditches, or repairs to dams, or something of 
that kind? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The bulk of this appropriation is used in the 
construction and repair of small irrigation enterprises. 

Mr. TILSON. Constructing ditches? 

Mr. HAYDEN, Yes; canals; to irrigate small areas, building 
a small dam, or extending a ditch. 

Mr. SNYDER. Under that item I would like to read into the 
Record a short explanation: 


Miscellaneous projects, $15,000: This sum is necessary to 1 
investigations into the feasibility of power and irrigation p 
within 3 NG 4, where water is scarce, In order to provide 1 ie the 
Increasing needs of the Indians and to protect Indian water rights from 
encroachments of private irrigation projects. ne is very important to 
have a reasonable sum avallable fer carrying on investigations of this 
character and for d small water 9 from time to time 
as the clreumstances req 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, may I get a little in- 
formation on these items? These are all operating irrigation 
districts, are they not? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Why does the Government have to 
appropriate money out of the Federal Treasury to pay the 
running expenses of an operating irrigation district for the 


Indians? We do not do that for the whites after a distriet hag 
become operating, do we? 

Mr. SNYDER. E should like to answer the gentleman—— 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. And this one further question : While 
these items are reimbursable, are they ever reimbursed? 

Mr. SNYDER. No; not one penny; but they will be if this 
bill passes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh, we have had the law since 1914. 

Mr. SNYDER. But we have not had in that law what we 
have here. I do not know as we will have this when we get 
through with it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Here is this situation: On the plea 
that we must treat the Indian justly we are impelled to appro- 
priate money eut of the Treasury to construct an irrigation 
project. It is stated to us that if we do that the Indians 
ean use their land and beeome self-supporting and civilized. 
Thereupon we continue to pauperize them by constructing the 
irrigation projects and then maintaining them, saying that 
the Indians must reimburse the expenditure, but never requir- 
ing them to do it. I can not think of anything worse for the 
Indians, except where we give them gratuities upon which 
they live, than to pay the money out of the Treasury to econ- 
struct a project whieh it is said will pay for itself, and then, 
eharging no interest, continuing to pay the operating 
of the project. Who, even from the Indian country, can defend 
such a thing as that? 

Mr. SNYDER. I agree with the gentieman’s argument abso- 
lutely, and if the gentleman will permit me I should like to 
show him what we propose to do in this bill, although I am 
sure he has read it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I have read the bill. 

Mr. SNYDER. It is the belief of the committee that we 
have language in here which will make reimbursement neces- 
sary for these items in the future and for the money which has 
been expended in the past. 

Mr. MANN of IIlinois. I do net believe there is any lan- 
guage that can require a slack Indian Office to reimburse funds 
paid out of the Treasury. The way to reimburse the Federal 
Treasury is not to appropriate the money to begin with. Then 
they will bave to pay their own operating expenses. If one of 
these projects is successful, there is no reason in the world 
why it should not pay in enough to run it. 

Mr. SNYDER. Does the gentleman think this language will 
cover the situation? 


rules and 


expe 
shall submit a 
repayment of the construction charge has been req 


Now, I may be wrong, but I maintain that under that lun: 
guage—and it was the understanding of the commissioner and 
of the Secretary of the Interior, because they told us se— 
they can not expend one dollar for a capital purpose under that 
provision until they have arranged to get payment per aii 
back from the users of the water. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. As I reeall that provision—I have hat 
read it just now, but I heard it read—it authorizes the expendi- 
ture of the money for maintenance and operation. 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes; and for—— 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. In other words, we deliberately say to 
the Indian, “ We have constructed irrigation projects for you to 
use. You are supposed to pay back the cost gradually. Now, 
we not only will not make you. pay back the cost, but we will 
pay the cost of operating and maintaining the project out of the 
Treasury.” As I recall it, there is no provision in there forbid- 
ding that. 

Mr. SNYDER. No. b 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Only that it shall not be expended for 
n| capital purposes. Well, just what “capital purposes” are I do 
not know. The only items authorized in this particular bill are 
for maintenanee. U 

Mr. HAYDEN. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Maintenance might inetude the pur- 
chase of land. It certainly includes the purchase of fuel. 
"e HAYDEN. We provide in the bill for all purposes 

Mr. MANN of Miinois. Oh, no; you do not. 5 

Mr. HAYDEN. This item provides for construction, mainte- 
nance, and repair of irrigation systems, the purchase of tools, 
ditches, water rights, and lands. | 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. “ Construction, maintenance, and res 
pairs” means nothing but maintenance and operation wherg 
there is no Government construction, 
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Mr. HAYDEN. The testimony before the committee by the 
chief of engineers of the Indian Service is that the major por- 
tion of this money is to be used for new construction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. This language in the bill as to appropriations for irriga- 
tion projects contemplates a sufficient amount of money to per- 
mit the plant to be maintained and operated and a sufficient fur- 
ther amount to keep it from undue depreciation. The theory of 
the committee was that the moneys should be returned; that in 
nearly every case the acreage was far ahead of the necessities ; 
and there would be no damage done to the property or to the 
Indians by holding up further development of the schemes until 
such time as arrangements could be made and the actual money 
turned in. There are certain projects which are paying for 
maintenance and operation, but I regret to say that they are 
very few and far between. During all the time these projects 
haye been in existence the maintenance and operation charged 
has amounted to $3,500,000, and up to the time this investigation 
was made there has been returned only $800,000. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, I take it that all the items in this 
part of the bill,are for maintenance and operation for those 
projects that do not pay the charges for maintenance and opera- 
tion. 

Mr. SNYDER. There are a few, and I can point them out, 
which pay for operation and maintenance. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I thought that they were not covered 
by this language. 

Mr. SNYDER. These are all Indian projects, but many of 
them are operated by white men. 

Mr, MANN of Illinois. Many of them were constructed for 
the benefit of white men. 

Mr. SNYDER. That is true. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In all, for irrigation on Indian reservations, $224,185, reimbursable 
as provided in the act of August 1, 1914 (38 Stat. L. AS 582): Pro- 
vided, That that part of the provision of said act requi ng reimburse- 
ment of all moneys theretofore expended for Indian irrigation work 
is hereby repealed: Provided further, That the repeal hereby author- 
ized shall not affect any funds authorized to be reimbur: by any 

cial act of Congress wherein a particular or special fund is men- 
tioned from which reimbursement shall be made: Ang provided further, 
That the said Secretary shall submit a report to Congress on the first 
Monday in December, 1921, showing the irrigation projects or units 
thereof where repayment of the construction CATES has been required: 
Provided further, That no part of this appropriation shall be expended 
on any irrigation system or reclamation project for which publie funds 
are or may be otherwise available: Provided further, That the forego- 
ing amonnts appropriated for such purposes shall be available inter- 
changeably in the discretion of the nary of the Interior for the 
necessary expenditures for damages by floods and other unforeseen 
exigencies: Provided, however, That the amount so interchanged 
not exceed in the aggregate 10 per cent of all the amounts so ap- 
propriated. 2 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order against that portion of the paragraph from line 15, page 
5, the word “ Provided,’ down to and including the word 
“made,” on line 22, page 5. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I make no defense to that 
point of order, since I think the same ruling of the Chairman 
to the other paragraph applies to this. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that the two proposi- 
tions are on all fours, and therefore sustains the point of order. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
in line 22, to strike out the words “ Provided further” and in- 
sert the word “ Provided.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 5, line 22, strike out the words “ Provided further” and insert 
in lieu thereof the word Provided.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendnient offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were 49 ayes and 2 noes. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed to 
require the owners of irrigable Jand under any irrigation system here- 
tofore or hereafter constructed for the benefit of Indians and to which 
water for irrigation purposes can be delivered to partial reim- 
bursement of the construction charges, where reimbursement is re- 
quired by law, at such times and in such amounts as he may deem 
best; al yments hereunder to be credited on a per acre basis in 
favor of the land in behalf of which such payments shall have been 
made and to be deducted from the total acre charge assessable 
against said land: Provided, That no reimbursable moneys appro- 
priated in this act for irrigation works shall be used for any pur- 
pose other than operation and maintenance unless the Secretary of 
the Interior has prescribed rules and regulations for the payment of 
the per acre charge by all the users of water under the project, to 
apply on the reimbursement of the total amount expended: And provided 


further, That the said Secretary shall submit a report to Congress on 
the first Monday in December, 1921, showing the irrigation projects or 
units thereof where repayment of the construction charge has been 
required. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. I would like to ask in reference to this provision 
which gives the Secretary authority to fix the time and amount 
for reimbursement for these irrigation projects. I take it that 
that will not affect the law which requires that the project shall 
be paid for. Does not the Secretary of the Interior now have 
authority to collect these amounts? 

Mr. SNYDER. In the original legislation creating these 
very projects many of them had no time set for the payment. 
Others, and nearly all the larger projects, contained a provision 
that payments should be made after the projects were completed 
and the Secretary had been informed that they were completed. 
Then he was authorized to make an arrangement with the users 
of the water to pay back—most of them in 20 annual payments— 
the amounts assessed against the acreage, which would be the 
actual cost of the irrigation project up to that time. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. This does not authorize the Secretary 
to collect the money ahead of that time. 

Mr. SNYDER. This confers authority on the Secretary of the 
Interior to collect from each user—but we had to give him a 
little latitude because under some projects the people are not 
as well able to pay as much per acre as they are under some 
others. So we provide in the last paragraph that the Secretary 
shall submit a report to Congress on the first Monday in Decem- 
ber, 1921, showing the irrigation projects or units thereof where 
repayments of the construction charges have been required. 
That was as far as we thought we could possibly go at this 
time, except we have limited every appropriation to maintenance 
and operation and an amount sufficient to keep them from undue 
deterioration until we determine whether a proper arrangement 
has been made for reimbursement of the money. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out 
the last word in order to ask the gentleman from New York if 
he feels that he can under this provision so modify the law as 
to begin those collections now, when the present law provides 
that the settlers on these projects shall begin payments when 
the work is complete, and shall pay in 20 annual payments, dis- 
tributed proportionately over a period of 20 years, taking into 
consideration the amount of the cost of the project. Can the 
gentleman now by this provision modify that law? 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, in reply I will say that it is 
my belief where an irrigation project has been developed beyond 
the necessities and certain users of the water are receiving the 
same or approximately the same benefits under the water they 
would get 10 or 15 or 50 years from now, when the project is 
fully completed, it is time that a rearrangement of that original 
contract, even though it be a law, should be made; and it is 
our intention here to have the law so modified that those people 
who are now profiting from the use of the water shall begin 
to pay something for it, which will be simply anticipating the 
day when they would have to pay under the original act. This 
will make it possible for a man to begin to pay while he is 
living and not put that burden upon his heirs. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, 
the idea of the committee is this, that it is entirely feasible 
under many Indian irrigation projects to declare certain parts 
or units thereof complete and to begin reimbursement, 

The original plan under the reclamation law was to wait un- 
til the entire project was complete, and that same idea has been 
carried in the Indian irrigation legislation, but the committee 
ean see no reason why, if a unit of a project is now finished and 
water users are obtaining all the benefits they ever will, the 
Secretary of the Interior should not have authority to declare 
that particular part or unit of the project complete and direct 
that the payment of the construction charge shall commence. 
Where the water users are not getting a full service, where there 
remains construction work yet to be done, of course it would be 
unfair, and it is not to be expected that the Secretary of the In- 
terior will declare a unit of a project completed when, in fact, 
it was not. 

Mr. SNYDER. The Secretary of the Interior is in sympathy 
with this movement and the Indian Bureau also, and it is time 
that some of the water users should begin to pay. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. I think the idea and aim of the 
committee are commendable. The question raised in my mind 
was whether or not the language used would so modify the law 
that it could be enforced. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Montana 
has expired. Without objection, the pro forma amendment will 
be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

3 SUPPRESSING LIQUOR TRAFFIC. . 

For the suppression of the traffic in intoxicating liquors among 
Indians, $75,000. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. WALSH. I wanted to get some information before that 
is done. I do not know how this appropriation compares with 
the previous one, but did the committee in considering the mat- 
ter take into consideration the fact that the eighteenth amend- 
ment has been ratified and that the Congress has enacted a 
national prohibition law, and whether that would make it more 
difficult and costly to suppress this traffic among the Indians or 
less expensive? 

Mr. SNYDER. The gentleman will note that we reduced the 
item a little bit, $15,000, but it was developed in the hearings 
that in this particular case where we expend $75,000 we returned 
to the Government $125,000 or $130,000 in the form of fines, 
and so forth. 

Mr. WALSH. Then it might be a good idea, if it is as 
profitable as that, to operate a few stills out there, 

Mr, SNYDER. I hope that after this year the Department 
of Justice will have their arrangements so made that this can 
be eliminated from the bill entirely, but they have not as yet 
gotten their arrangements made to properly protect that country. 

Mr. WALSH. But we appropriated $3,000,000, as I recall, for 
the enforcement of that national law. Why pick out the poor 
Indian and appropriate an additional sum where he is con- 
cerned? 

Mr. SNYDER. Iam willing to admit that it was my thought 
when the argument was being made in the investigation that 
the item should be wiped out; that it is simply an appropriation 
for the purpose of keeping a number of Goyernment employees 
in the service who ought to be out. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is exactly right. 

Mr. WALSH. I am very glad that the gentleman from New 
York expressed that view. 

Mr. SNYDER. And that the Department of Justice should 
handle the service there just as they will in any other part of 
the country, but the chairman—well, I might say that he weak- 
ened a little on the proposition. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, no; I do not think it was weakness, for I 
do not think he is a gentleman who is subject to weakness, 

Mr. QUIN. Is there any way to get it out by amendment? 

Mr. SNYDER. Certainly. 

Mr. QUIN. Then let us get it out. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

3 e 7, line 3, strike out the paragraph contained in lines 3, 4, 
ane e 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, this is the 
paragraph which provides for the suppression of the liquor 
traffic, and appropriates $75,000 for that purpose, That is a 
few thousand dollars less than was carried in the previous 
year. 

Mr. SNYDER. Fifteen thousand dollars. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Fifteen thousand dollars 
less, I am told. The theory ought to be that if there is no 
liquor permitted under Federal license in the United States, 
they will not need so much suppression of it. The presumption 
is that a certain number of Indians will get some wood alcohol 
and die, as a few white people have. This appropriation clearly 
becomes a waste of money, as indicated by the chairman of 
the committee, and a duplication. ‘There is no reason why the 
appropriation should be left in the bill except to sustain some 
Federal employees, some of whose headquarters are, I believe, 
in Denver, and who make long trips to engage in the prose- 
cution of the Indians. In the State of Washington, in addi- 
tion to the pending cases, there were 40 new cases against 
Indians in connection with liquor violations. There were 39 
cases disposed of, and the income to the United States from 
fines was $4,000. 

That represents about an average fine of $100 in each case 
to Indians who have little or nothing in hand. The remarkable 
statement appears in the hearings that the amounts collected in 
fines and turned into the Treasury were $125,000. It says: 

Naturally, as the efficiency of the service increases, the fines will 
increase. 

That is a poor way for the Government of the United States 
to get money into the Treasury, from its wards, the Indians, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chatrman—— 


I have an amendment te 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman rises in opposition to the 
amendment? 
Mr. BLANTON. No; I rise in favor of the amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN. 
tion. 

Mr. BLANTON. No one asked for recognition, 

Mr. SNYDER. I asked for recognition, but I will yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, as a member of the committee 
I listened attentively to the justification made by the Assistant 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs on this item. He showed to 
the committee that in the past few years the item had been grad- 
ually reduced from the original figure of $150,000, and that the 
bureau expected to reduce it further when the National Govern- 
ment in its enforcement of the prohibition act got into action. 
He made a very good presentation to us of the conditions in 
the Indian Service, and showed that they were distinct and dif- 
ferent from other parts of the country. He showed their 
isolation. He showed that the ordinary agents of the Govern- 
ment in the enforcement of the prohibition act could not easily 
get into the Indian reservations in pursuance of their work. 
The map showing the location of those Indian reservations 
will easily portray to anyone how far removed they are from 
the ordinary course of travel and how far they would be from 
the ordinary field of investigation by agents of the department 
who might be enforcing the prohibition act. Now, on the whole 
he convinced us that if this appropriation was justified initially 
it was still justified for the fiscal year covered in this bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELSTON. I will. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Look at the figures. In 
1919 there were 8,600 cases pending, and in 1911 556 cases. In 
other words, as the States have gone dry and the difficulty of 
getting liquor increases more and more, the more of these agents 
go on the reservations and work down on the Indians to get the 
$100 fine. It looks like the record of a police court, and the 
United States Government ought to be ashamed of it. 

Mr. ELSTON. The gentleman is not absolutely correct in 
that statement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Here are the figures. 

Mr. ELSTON.» As the States have gone progressively dry 
there has been progressive reduction in the amount of the 
appropriation. I know it has-been decreasing from year to 
year. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I did not say the reduction 
in appropriations, but I said the decrease in the number of 


The gentleman is not entitled to recogss\- 


eases, 

Mr. ELSTON. That shows the effectiveness of the organiza- 
tion and shows the need of this kind of work. The chairman of 
the committee has already stated that there were a great num- 
ber of prosecutions. The gentleman has just shown that fact, 
and shown there have been a great number of convictions and 
W 8 about $125,000, 

Vs D i te appropriation two yea v 
$150,000, and it has been reduced 25 $75,000, n 

Mr. ELSTON, It has been reduced 100 per cent in two or 
three years. I think that any reasonable person can see that 
if this appropriation was justified initially and this work is a 


necessary work for the protection of the morals and health off 


the Indians, that its continuance is necessary. The peculiar 
situation of these reservations makes it necessary as well—— 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELSTON. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. What process of mathematics did the gentle- 
man use when he says that the appropriations were $150,000 
two years ago and that there has been a 100 per cent decrease? 

Mr. ELSTON. The gentleman knows anybody here will be 
indulged in an approximate statement, and I think—— 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman is a member of this committee, 
and he should give accurate information. 

Mr. ELSTON. Well, what is the percentage, I will ask the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. WALSH. Up in Massachusetts we would eall it 50 
per cent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired; 
all time has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman, I think it is time to stop the duplication 
of expense in two different departments of the Government. 
It can hardly be denied that this is a duplication of expense. 
The prosecution of illegal sales of liquor is placed by Congress 
in one department of this Government, and why hamper it by 
placing this particular item of prosecution in another depart- 
ment? We had the other day thé disgraceful spectacle of the 
State officials in Illinois claiming that the Federal Government 
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had interfered with its apprehension and taking into custody 
of many radicals by tipping off some criminals and then a 
recrimination by officers of the Federal Government concerning 
the issue. I refer to the matter of the round-up of reds in 
Chicago, and so it might happen with respect to the liquor-traffie 


prosecutions. Why spend this $75,000 when the chairman of 
the committee himself, by admitting that he weakened, vir- 
tually admits it is useless? Why keep on expending it merely 
to keep a few Federal officeholders in jobs? The country is 
looking to our friends over here to cut off useless officeholders, 
Why not begin with this $75,000 item? What is the use of 
keeping it in here any longer? Does not the committee know, 
does not this House know, that the Department of Justice can 
handie the situation with respect te the Indians so far as the 
illegal sale of liquor is concerned as well as it can handle it 
with respect to every other part of the Government? I think 
that the amendment ought to be adopted. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words, 

J am in favor of retaining in the bill the appropriation that 
is provided for until the committee may have opportunity at 
least to work over the question; and, considering the proposition 
that has been suggested of letting the work be handled by the 
Department of Justice, I believe that we should not disturb 
the present method of enforcing the prohibition laws among the 
Indian tribes. Letters that I have received, not only from white 
people but from right-thinking Indians, tell me that one of the 
curses among the Indians is liquor, The Indians are upon res- 
eryations that are remote from the great bulk of the people in 
the States where the Indians are located. The Indians have 
their own language in many instanees and their own habits. 
There must be men engaged ,in the enforcement of this law 
who understand the customs, the language, and the manners of 
the Indians. In my State often the best officers are Indians 
themselves. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Let us look at this from a 
practical standpoint. In the gentleman’s own State of Idaho 
they have two liquor agents or deputies, reinforced by those sent 
from Denver. They had about 80 cases pending and made a 
few convictions, and these agents have, all told, in ene year 
seized, grabbed, and taken possession of, in the great State of 
Idaho, 3 quarts of liquor. Do you want to keep that up? 

Mr. FRENCH. I suppose if we had not had any agents 
attempting to enferce the law and then suddenly some one with 
the power to seize liquor could have gone in there, instead of 
3 quarts he could have obtained 3,000 quarts or even more. 
The fact of the business is, it is a commendation of the system 
that has been operating that so small an amount was seized. 
We must have those who understand the Indians engaged in this 
work, who understand their habits as to hiding the liquor and 
cacheing it, in order that we may be able to enforce the law. 

Mr. WALSH. ill not the Department of Justice be able to 
secure that kind of assistance? 

Mr. FRENCH. Probably so; but the question should be 
worked out carefully. 

Mr. WALSH. This does not become effective until July 1. 

Mr. FRENCH. It seems to me the committee itself ought 
to have the opportunity, with the e made here, of 
working out a general policy in regard to enforeing the law 
terough the Department of Justice; and the House ought not 
now, without having its attention focused to that particular 
point for more than a few minutes, attempt to wipe out an 
appropriation and force a new policy upon the Government, 

Mr. SNYDER. I would like to say to the gentleman that the 
committee considered carefully whether or not this could be 
eliminated and taken over by the Department of Justice, but in 
its judgment it thought it better to make as much of a reduc- 
tion in the item as it could, and give the Department of Justice 
a year to organize in order to carry on this work, and then 
eliminate the item. That is the theory we worked on. Further, 
I would like to say that I do not think I made the statement 
that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] said I did, that 
it was useless. If I did, it was because between now and July 
1 the Department of Justice could organize a force and take 
over this work. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Our chairman said, however, 
that it weakened it. 

Mr. SNYDER. I did intend in the beginning to try to keep 
it out altogether, on the theory that the Department of Justice 
ought to be able to take over the work. 

on JOHNSON of Washington. And the chairman is exactly 
r 

Mr. FRENCH. I do not want to stand for any duplication of 

appropriations or of work, but until this matter can be worked 


out systematically, as the chairman of the committee has sug- 
gested, I say it would be utterly inadvisable to strike out the 
W for the enforcing of these laws among the Indian 
people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time for debate on this amendment has expired. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. For the purpose of striking out 
the last two words. 

Mr. SNYDER. I would like to see if we can not get an agree- 
ment as to time to finish this section, and in order to see if we 
ean not, I ask unanimous consent that debate on this section 
close in five minutes. 

Pe CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have five min- 
utes. 

Mr. SNYDER. I will make the request for 10 minutes, in- 
cluding the gentleman from Virginia IMr. Saunprrs] and the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. CARTER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SNYDER] asks unanimous consent that all debate on this para- 
graph close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause. 
The Chair hears none, 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
have this amendment reported. 

a CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it will be again re 
ported. 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Branton] stated that the chairman of the 
committee admitted that this appropriation was useless.. I 
would like to know if that is the attitude of the committee. 

Mr. SNYDER. I did not catch the gentleman's remarks. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I understand that the gentle- 
man from Texas stated that the chairman of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs said that this appropriation was useless. Is that 
the attitude of the committee? 

Mr. SNYDER. That is not the attitude of the committee 
and it is not the attitude of the chairman, except to be qualified 
with the further fact that it was the hope that the Department 
of Justice would get itself in shape between now and Jnly next 
to take over this work. Now, if they can do that, this appro- 
priation is useless. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Now, is not this the situation, 
that the expenditure of this appropriation will cause work to 
be done that no other department of the Government will 
take up? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes; it is true in that country. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. If this appropriation is with- 
drawn, will there not be a hiatus in that territory with respect 
to the enforcement of the law? 

Mr. SNYDER. It was the thought—at least, of the chairman 
of the committee that the States bordering the Indian reserva- 
tions would have to see to it that liquor was kept out from the 
Indian reservations themselves. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. We know perfectly well from 
experience that that will not be done. 

We have just passed a national prohibition act, and unless the 
Government proposes to make the operation of that law, and of 
all other prohibition laws effective, its own agencies, 
5 is ap tara! futile to hope that the States and the agencies 

of the States will effectively take its place. 

This is just a question, it seems to me, of what is actually 
being done. It is not necessary for me to call attention of 
this body to the great evil of the illicit alcoholie liquor traffic 
among the Indians. It is not necessary for me to call your at- 
tention to the long history of that nefarious traffic. It is not 
necessary for me to call your attention in detail to the extent 
to which the Government has fallen down in what it ought to 
have done to suppress this flagrant mischief among the Indians. 
Whether this appropriation in this particular territory is being 
effectively used, is purely a question of fact. 

If the Nation is in earnest in desiring to see this evil wiped 
out in that locality or in any loeality where the prohibition law 
is being violated, or is likely to be violated, it certainly would 
be a great mistake on our part to withdraw our appropriations, 
upon the theory that some other body, somewhere else, operat- 
ing 3 some other agency will take our place and do the 
wor) 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, wilt the gentleman yield to a 
question? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. If we should transfer this work to the Depart- 
ment of Justice, would it not entail additional expenditure on 
the part of the Department of Justice? 
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Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 


If we can do this work just as 
well through the Department of Justice, there would be no 
vital objection that I can see to transferring it to the Depart- 


ment of Justice. On the other hand I fail to see that any ad- 
vantage to the Treasury, or the public interests, would be se- 
cured by the transfer. Hence why make it? 

If the Department of Justice will merely do this work as effec- 
tively as it is being done by the present force, and no more 
effectively, what advantage will be secured by the transfer? 

Mr. TILLMAN. I have been a member of this committee 
for five years, and I am convinced that these people who are 
now enforcing the liquor law in the Indian country are experts 
along that line. You can not organize another force imme- 
diately that will be as effective as this force. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. If the present force is not effec- 
tively doing the work, then it ought to be wiped out, root and 
branch. But we should not wipe out that force merely on the 
theory that the Department of Justice will take up this work. 
We should not do that as a matter of policy. If the present 
force with the present expenditure is effectively enforcing the 
law, then it should be upheld. There is no occasion or reason for 
a change in the existing method of enforcement. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
teman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Is it not likely that they will 
be employed for the next 50 or 60 years if they are now retained? 
You can not make them let go. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Well, in answer to that I will 
say that if the evil is there, you should not seek to make them 
let go. I do not expect that for 50 years to come there will be a 
complete eradication of the illicit-liquor traffic. The hope of 
gain is too enticing at the prices likely to prevail during that 
period. It will be necessary for years to come to appropriate 
many millions of dollars a year to provide the force sufficient 
to execute the prohibition laws. Already we have organized 
in the Treasury Department a special force to execute the stat- 
ute enacted pursuant to the national prohibitory amendment. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, the theory on which the item 
this year was based was that the enforcement would be super- 
seded by the force which will be employed to put into execu- 
tion the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution. We be- 
lieve that will enable us to permit a further reduction in that 
appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, if I may be permitted, I would 
like to ask that the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. TILLMAN] 
may use two minutes of my time. I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Arkansas may be permitted to use two 
minutes of the five that haye been allotted to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. TILLMAN] 
may proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, this is a question that Mem- 
bers should decide, regardless of their views on the prohibition 
question. Many Indians are fond of liquor and have suffered a 
great deal from this evil all these years. A great many States 
years ago made it illegal to sell liquor to Indians. The Bureau 
of Indian Affairs has a trained corps of officers to enforce this 
legislation among Indians, and it does not make any difference 
whether a State becomes dry, liquor is going to be sold to these 
wards of the Government. All the members of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs are of the opinion that it would be unwise and 
unsafe to transfer to the Department of Justice this work of 
the enforcement of the liquor laws among the Indians. 

As I stated, the Bureau of Indian Affairs has a well selected 
and competent force organized for the enforcement of this 
wholesome provision. The Department of Justice without a 
police force trained for this work is not able at this time to 
cope with the situation. I hope we shall decide this question 
solely in the interest of the Indians, many of whom fall easy 
victims to the bootlegger. [Applause.] 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr, Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan, What difference will it make to 
the Government whether the amount is expended through this 
bureau or through the Department of Justice? 

Mr. TILLMAN. No difference at all. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. If we cut it out here it will have 
to be paid for through the Department of Justice? 

Mr. TILLMAN. It will. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I have always been a prohibi- 
tionist, but I have never been sufficiently wild eyed on the 
subject to be called either a long-haired man or a short-haired 
woman, [Laughter.] I think the question ought to be looked 
at from a reasonable standpoint. Here is the situation: The 
opportunity for the sale of whisky has been reduced, or will 
be reduced, by the prohibition law, but it is also true that the 
increased price and the expectation of increased profits from the 
Sale of whisky will be much greater than heretofore, and will 
serve just that much more as an inducement to the bootlegger to 
go among the Indians and peddle his wares. If there are any 
two States that have been cursed by the sale of liquor to 
Indians, they are the State which I have the honor, in part, to 
represent and the State represented, in part, by my friend from 
Washington [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I disagree with the gentle- 
man. x 

Mr. CARTER. If the gentleman had taken the trip with me to 
Omak and Okanogan in 1913, he would agree with me fully. In 
fact, if he knew those conditions as we found them, I fancy 
he would not even favor the amendment he himself has 
offered. 

My friend from Arkansas, Judge TILLMAN, expressed the situ- 
ation in a netshell when he said that these men in the Indian 
Bureau are experts in this line of work. They have worked 
at it for years, and they know more about it than any force that 
can be organized by any other branch of the Government in the 
next fiscal year. It will be possible, however, to reduce your 
appropriation further. It was reduced this year, and it was 
reduced last year. But I do not think that those who have at 
heart the interest of the Indians and who believe the traffic 
ought to be checked will yote for this amendment. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Washington. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. ELSTON. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded, 8 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 29, noes 28. 

The CHAIRMAN. On this question the ayes are 29 and the 
ns are 28, and the amendment is agreed to. The Clerk will 
read. 

Mr. SNYDER. Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

A Member. We don’t want tellers. Our side won. 

Mr. SNYDER. I withdraw the demand. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

RELIEVING DISTRESS, ETC. 

For the relief and care of destitute Indians not otherwise provided 
for—— 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers on the vote 
just taken, 

SEVERAL MENBERS. It is too late. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair announced that the ayes were 
29 and the noes 28, and that the amendment was agreed to, and 
then instructed the Clerk to read, and the Clerk began to read, 
and in the opinion of the Chair it is too late now to ask for 
tellers. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. During all the proceedings to which the 
Chair refers, I was upon my feet trying to get recognition, but 
during fhe confusion I could not make myself heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not see the gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I realize that fact. Nevertheless I have 
stated the facts as they were. I was on my feet trying to get 
recognition. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr, Chairman, a further parliamentary in- 


quiry. 

Mr. WALSH. There is nothing before the House. I demand 
the regular order. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The gentleman from New York 
demanded tellers. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. This is the regular order, Mr. 
Chairman, the inquiry whether or not we can have a vote by 
tellers. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Snyper] was on his feet and demanded tellers. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. And then he withdrew the demand. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Some one stated that his side 
had won, and he then sat down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can not guess what are the 
causes operating in gentlemen’s minds. [Applause.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. But the gentleman demanded 
tellers, 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
Mr. CRAMTON. 
recognition. 


The gentleman then withdrew the demand. 
During that time I was on my feet seeking 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. CRAMTON. I appeal from the decision of the Chair. 
Under all the precedents here, under such circumstances, tellers 
have been allowed, and we are entitled to them upon such a 
close vote. 

Mr. CARTER. Regular order! 

Mr. CRAMTON. I was on my feet trying to get recognition. 
It was not my fault that the Chair did not see me. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. A question of order, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. WALSH. There is an appeal pending. 

Mr, SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I do not think 
there ought to be undue haste in a matter of procedure like 
this. Various occupants of the Chair have heretofore an- 
nounced that when confusion has arisen on the floor the Chair 
should not be in haste to cut off the opportunity for the com- 
mittee to have decisions upon close questions made in orderly 
succession in the way provided for by the rules, The actual 
situation was exactly as the Chair has stated it to be. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Snyper] asked for tellers. 
Some one told him that he had won, and he withdrew his re- 
quest and sat down, but at that very moment another gentle- 
man was asking for recognition. He has stated to the Chair 
that the recognition that he sought was for the purpose of ask- 
ing for tellers. Under those circumstances the Chair should 
extend this recognition, so that a vote may be taken by tellers, 
to ascertain what is the will of the committee with respect to 
this particular proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to adhere to the rules 
of the House. The Chair confesses that he was surprised that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Syxyprr], when an amend- 
ment carried by such a close vote, did not demand tellers. The 
gentleman did demand tellers for a moment, but then withdrew 
the demand. The Chair did not see anybody demanding recog- 
nition; but under the circumstances, and in order that the com- 
mittee may have an opportunity to register its will by a vote by 
tellers, the Chair will recognize the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the Chair permit me to make a state- 
ment? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; that is not in order. The Chair 
recognizes the gentleman, but not for the purpose of making a 
statement. 

Mr. SNYDER. Then I demand tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York demands 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chairman appointed Mr. 
Snyper and Mr. Jounson of Washington. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
55, noes 49. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

RELIEVING DISTRESS, ETC. 


For the relief and care of destitute Indians not otherwise provided 
for, and for the prevention and treatment of tuberculosis, trachoma, 

x, and other contagious and infectious diseases, including. pone 
m of patients to —— from hospitals and sanatoria, 
$45,000 of said amount may 


` 


rte 


ovided, That not to exceed expend: 
in the construction and eq sled furtnr of se! hospitals ata a unit cost of 
not exceeding $15,000: Pro t this a riation may 
be used also By neral medical and treatmen Indians, 
u reat E aire gee eyes 
other 
ther, That out PS the approp: on herein 3 there here shail be 


Carson Hospital, Nevada, 5 
elde, Oklahoma, $10.000: Chocta 
c 5 . —.—.— 
dah una Sanatorium, New 
155 New ria $10,000 ; Navajo Sa Banatoriu: 
Pima Hospital, Arizona, $10,000; Phoenix Sanat tortor. 
000 ; Spokane Hospital, ‘ashington, 
$25, a rtle Mountain 


Dakota, 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I 3 a point of 
order on the paragraph. I should like to ask the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Snyper] if there is any absolute neces- 
sity at this time of constructing new Indian hospitals? We 
have a very large number now. Under present conditions 
could we not very well postpone the erection of any additional 
hospitals at this time and await a more appropriate season? 

Mr. SNYDER. There is nothing of a mandatory character 
here providing that any new hospital shall be built. 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. There is a proviso here that not to 
exceed $45,000 may be expended in the construction and equip- 
ment of new hospitals. It does seem to me that with the very 
large number we have and with the authority we have that 
Indian patients may be placed in other hospitals, we might 
suspend, at least temporarily, the construction of new hospitals 
and save that $45,000. 

Mr. SNYDER. I quite agree with the gentleman in his idea 
of economy at this time, but the committee, after investigation, 
concluded all of the hospital facilities now existing are in 
actual use, and since the department did not ask for a greater 
appropriation than it did the year before, and since the com- 
mittee knew, as everybody else knows, that it will cost more to 
operate them this year than it did last, we thought we were 
doing quite well in holding the appropriation down to the 
amount of the previous year. But I would not object to the 
cutting out of the amount provided for new hospitals. I think 
the department could well get along during the coming year 
with the hospitals now existing. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the first proviso in the paragraph commencing on 
line 11, page T. 

Mr. SNYDER. What is the point of order? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That it is legislation and not an 
appropriation. It authorizes the construction of new work, 
and that has always been held subject to a point of order, 

Mr. SNYDER. It has been in the bill for years. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I have no objection to constructing a 
sufficient number of hospitals, and I suppose it is in the bill 
MAT because it has been customary in recent years to put the 

Mr. SNYDER. I would like also to say that in our investi- 
gations we endeavored to discover whether this service could 
be turned over to the Government Health Service. We had 
before us for many hours Surgeon Blue, and I tried my best to 
get him to agree that eventually they might take over this 
service; but we were not able to get a community of interests 
so established that we could turn any part of this service in the 
Indian Bureau over to the health department. It seems to me, 
if there is any increase necessary in the number of hospitals, 
it ought to be carried out by the health department of the coun- 
try and not by the health department of this bureau. I tried 
also to establish a connection not only between these two depart- 
ments but between the Forestry Division and the Reclamation 
Service. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I hope the gentleman's efforts will 
prove effective, for we have too much duplication in all these 
things now. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the Chair understand the gentleman 
from Illinois to make the point of order against the proviso be- 
ginning on page 7, line 11, down to and including the figures 
“$15,000” in line 14? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Now, is there any objection to reduc- 
ing the total? 

Mr. SNYDER. No; the total should be reduced. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out 
*in line 11 and insert in lieu thereof the 


The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 7, line 11, strike out the figures “ $375,000" 
thereat the Agures "$390,000." eure 84 

Mr. HASTINGS, Mr. Chairman, I want to be heard in oppost- 
tion to that amendment. I do not think there is any more im- 
portant work done by the Indian Bureau than the health work. 
I do not think any of the $45,000 was used last year. I do not 
believe that it would be used this ee That item was con- 
tained in the bill for emergency p 

Mr. ELSTON. Will the a Aten se yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. 

Mr. ELSTON. Is the gentleman proceeding on the assump- 
tion that $45,000 is still in the bill after the point of order made 
by the gentleman from Illinois has been sustained? 

Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman from Illinois moves to re- 
duce this amount. 

Mr. ELSTON. The effect of the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Illinois is to make a correction in the total 
amount, merely a clerical matter. 

Mr. HASTINGS. This provision permits $45,000 of the 
$375,000 to be used, although it has not been used in the past. I 
think the amount of $375,000 ought to be retained in the bill 
and the motion of the gentleman from Illinois to reduce it by 
$45,000 be voted down. 


and insert in lieu 
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Mr. ELSTON. What is the gentleman’s conclusion as to the 
effect of the sustaining of the point of order and leaving the 
total $375,000? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I do not think it amounts to anything, 
because no three or additional hospitals were established last 
year, and if this remains in the bill I do not have an idea that 
any hospital would be erected, but they would kave the $375,000 
for health work among the Indians. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HASTINGS. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The paragraph is quite specific and 
provides the amount of money which can be expended at the 
various hospitals. Now, the reduction of the total will not 
change that. 

Mr. HASTINGS. This proviso permits the expenditure of 
$45,000—it says that it may be expended, but suppose it is not 
expended for new hospitals, then the total amount of $375,000 
may be expended for other purposes, relieving distress, and so 
forth, among the Indians. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It could not be expended at other 
hospitals, because the appropriation bill fixes the amount that 
could be spent at any particular hospital, The estimate includes 
$45,000 for construction of new hospitals. 

Mr. HASTINGS. If you add up the total amount provided 
for these hospitals, it will not amount to $375,000 including the 
$45,000, A part of the money is directed, in the first few lines 
of the paragraph, to be expended for the relief and care of 
destitute Indians not otherwise provided for, and the preven- 
tion and treatment of tuberculosis, trachoma, smallpox, and 
other contagious and infectious diseases. All of the $375,000 
is not required to be spent through these hospitals, If the 
$45,000 was not spent for new hospitals, it could be spent for 
relief and care of the destitute Indians and the treatment of 
tuberculosis, trachoma, and contagious diseases, and so forth. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That is the general language applicable 
to the expenditure of money at the hospitals. 

Mr. HASTINGS. If the gentleman will yield a moment, 
Mr. Meritt, Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs, when he 
ie before the committee, made the following statement: 


Menitr. We have authority to buld not to exceed three new 
hospital but because of the appropriation we have as found it pos- 
bie during the ulld new 


out of this appro- 
3 and we 1 to 


pen during the en * 
77 of distress among ‘Indians, ind at . 
had net been for the ation of the Public Health Service we could 
not have met the co that arose on our various Indian reserva- 
tions because of the influenza epidemie, 

That corroborates what I have said about this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The paragraph which the gentleman just read was 
brought about by a question which the chairman asked Mr, 
Meritt with regard to the matter. I asked him whether this 
amount included any hospitals, and he replied as the gentleman 
from Oklahoma has read. This testimony will bear out the 
fact he expected to build out of the $375,000 various new hos- 
pitals, up to the limit of the law. It seems to me that since 
the point of order has been sustained and the $45,000 for the 
three new hospitals has been stricken out of the bill, the com- 
mittee would be perfectly justified in striking from the total 
amount $45,000. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. Les. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman will agree that none of the 
$45,000 as contained in the bill was used for hospitals last 
year, and the chairman must agree as to the entire amount of 
$375,000 was otherwise expended? 

7 SNYDER. I do not know. 

. HASTINGS. But Mr. Meritt states that in the testi- 
Wer that I bave read. 

Mr. SNYDER. But last year, the gentleman will recall, they 
also said they had a very serious time with influenza, and the 
necessity for the expenditure of the money was much greater 
than they anticipate will arise at present. They stated 
had the cooperation of the Public Health Service, and that they 
received a great deal of help from them, otherwise they would 
not have been able to get through. I am disposed to be more 
liberal with this branch of the service than any other I can 
think of at this moment, but it is my understanding that they 
did intend to build hospitals out of this appropriation. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Oh, no; it is the same amount of money 
carried for two or three years. It was not utilized for that pur- 
pose Iast year. It is only a permissive provision that is in the 
bill, 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Is the aggregate of these various 
items at the bottom of page 7 and at the top of page 8, $330,000? 

Mr. BEGG. No; it is $304,000. 

Mr. SNYDER. There is a reasonable amount of latitude 
left in all of these items so that the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs can distribute the money in almost any part of the 
country that he desires, and he is not always confined to the 
items mentioned in the bill. Further funds, tribal funds, and 
so forth, other money, can be used for this purpose, but I main- 
tain that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Maxx] is quite 


Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words. In regard to the new hospitals, 
there is a provision for the maintenance of 19 different hos- 
pitals, and so far as I know, other than this provision for new 
hospitals, there is no appropriation; and there would be no 
appropriation available were any one of these 19 hospitals de- 
stroyed by cyclone, fire, or anything of that sort. 

As to the necessity for hospitals, there are among the Indians 
at this time 23,021 cases of tuberculosis, 3,941 of whieh are ac- 
tive. We all know from the nature of the blanket Indians that 
they are not trained in sanitation. They are the distributers of 
this disease, not only among their own people but among their 
white neighbors and also the lessees of their land and the children 


cases, 12,474 of which are active, You may 
as well turn loose as many cases of leprosy as to turn this num- 


of the greatest causes of blindness in this country, and 

soa EINA L met ancl il eet he MODEA taken Aa ee 
of this kind unless he is placed in a hospital. 
be very short-sighted economy for us to strike out the possibility 
of the construction of these it 


Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, is trachoma as 
prevalent among the Indians in Washington now as it was some 
six or seven years ago? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I can not answer in regard 
ee There are many cases among the Indians there at this 
t . 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. If the gentleman will permit, 
when the first appropriation was made for the treatment of 
trachoma some seven or eight years ago, it was stated then that 
if ihe appropriations asked for were allowed it would wipe out 
the disease entirely, and that thereafter there would be no need 


from the beginning of time, especially in dry and 
sandy countries. It is a disease so serious that if an immi- 
grant comes to this country from another country who is found 
at Elis Island or any other port of entry to be the victim of 
trachoma he is sent back to his native country. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, it is a self-originating disease 
under certain conditions. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes; and it is a matter of 
fighting it all of the time. You have to fight it from year to 
year. It would therefore be impossible for this appropriation 
or any other to N eradicate the disease. 

Mr. WALSH. „I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma 5 ` Certainty we have had our sympathies 
aroused with the statement made by the two distinguished gen- 
tlemen, both of them members of the medical profession, and 
we ought to see that this dangerous disease is checked in its 
ravages upon the Indians. But when we are providing 19 hos- 
pitals for 300,000 Indians we are doing fairly well, it seems to 
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me, in giving $304,000 to these various hospitals and allowing 
some $26,000 for general expenses. I regret I can not agree 
with the distinguished gentleman from Oklahoma that we ought 
to permit the appropriation to stay at $375,000 after having 
eliminated the authority to erect additional units to these 
hospitals. 

Mr. CARTER. If the gentleman will note, on page 43 the 
capacity of these hospitals is only 738 patients. 

Mr. WALSH. I suppose the gentleman wants them to have a 
capacity to take care of 300,000 

Mr. CARTER. No; but the point I make is that 738 patients 
are not a very large proportion of the total number of Indians. 

Mr. WALSH. No; it is not a very large capacity, but it isa 
rather large number of hospitals, with new units to cost $15,000 
each. I was about to state that it seems to me that even though 
they had the cooperation of the Publie Health Service last year 
that was under very unusual conditions of an epidemic prevail- 
ing. I understand it was very severe among the Indians, prob- 
ably because of the civilizing influence of Uncle Sam tendered 
to them, I doubt if the ravages would have been as severe as 
they were if the Indian had been permitted to roam his reserya- 
tion unrestricted as to care and regulations by this great bureau 
of the Government. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield gladly to the doctor. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. All right. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts has no doubt observed that this bill pro- 
vides for the abolition of certain Indian schools and placing 
those Indian children in the white schools, where it can pos- 
sibly be done. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, I did not know 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. When you have placed these 
children in the white schools and they are affected with tra- 
choma, that means that some of those white children are going 
to be affected by that disease. Now, I assume every gentleman 
here—and I invite your special attention—fully realizes the 
importance of tuberculosis, but I doubt whether you realize 
the importance of trachoma. It is an eye disease, very serious; 
so serious that if one white child contracts that disease from 
an Indian child there is every probability that he is going to 
have to fight it and contend with it for months and months, 
probably for years, with a possibility of very serious injury to 
his eyesight, and many cases of blindness result. To make it 
possible, if it should deem it necessary, to construct three hos- 
pitals of not to exceed $15,000 each so as to take care of such 
things, I think would not bè an extravagance, 

Mr. SNYDER. Does the gentleman know that there are 83 
hospitals in the Indian Service now and we are only talking 
about 19 here? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SUPPORT OF INDIAN SCHOOLS. 


For support of Indlan gir and industrial schools not otherwise pro- 
vided for, and other educational and industrial purposes in connection 
therewith, $1,600,000: Provided, That not to exceed $40,000 of this 
amount may be used for the support and education of deaf and dumb 
or blind Indian children: Provided, That all reservation and nonreser- 
yation boarding schools, with an average attendance of less than 50 and 
100 pupils, respectively, shall be discontinued on or before the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year 1921. The pupils in sch so discontinued 
shall be t, if possible, to Indian day schools or State 
ublic schools; second, to adjacent reservation or nonreservyation board- 
ng schools, to the limit of the capacity of said ools: Provided fur- 
ther, That all day schools with an average attendance of less than seven 
be, and are hereby, discontinued on or before the beginning of the fiscal 
year 1921: And provided further, That all moneys appropriated for any 
school discontinued pursuant to this act or for other cause, shall be re- 
turned immediately to the Treasury of the United States: Provided 
further, That hereafter the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
make and enforce such rules and regulations as mey be necessary to 
secure the enrollment and regular attendance of eligible Indian children 
who are wards of the Government in schools maintained for their benefit 
by the United States or in public schools: Provided further, That here- 
after the Secretary of the Interlor may place Indian children in any 
Government school without regard to the State in which such children 
or the school may be located: Provided 8 That not more than 
$200,000 of the amount herein aporopire ed may be expended for the 
Taltlon of Indian children enrolled in the public schools: And provided 
further, That no part of this appropriation shall be used for the support 
of Indian day and industrial schools where specific appropriation is 
made. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the language in line 15, beginning with the words “ Pro- 
vided further” down to line 19, including the word “ located.” 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will state his point of 
order. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman state first 


what he makes the point of order on? I did not hear it, 


Mr. GALLIVAN. Line 15, on page 9, beginning with the 
words “ Provided further,“ down to and including the word“ lo- 
cated” in line 19. Does the gentleman concede the point cf 
order? It is useless to argue it if he does. 

Mr. SNYDER. I wish the gentleman would reserve it just a 
moment. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I will : 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr, Chairman, the reason for the insertion of 
this provision is that if the other section applies and certain 
schools are eliminated it will be necessary, in order to care for 
children who are now at school and who will be eliminated, to 
take them from one State to another. At present the Govern- 
ment has no authority which permits it to do this except upon 
compliance of the parents with the request that it be done, 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SNYDER. I will. 

Mr. BEE. Why does the committee discontinue these schools, 
line 20, page 8, “reservation and nonreservation boarding 
schools, with an average attendance of less than 50 and 100 
pupils ”? 

Mr. SNYDER. There are several reasons for that. First, the 
best authority who came before us maintained that no boarding 
school could be operated on an economical basis with less 
than 800 pupils. It was the belief of the committee that a 
child in a small school gets nowhere near the advantage that 
he would enjoy in a larger school. 

Mr. BEE. Is not the reverse of that proposition true? 

Mr. SNYDER. No; the facts are that in schools where they 
have an attendance of 800 pupils they can educate them on a 
basis which to my mind seems at least at an expense of about 
50 to 60 per cent less. 

Mr. BEE. Is not the result of this elimination, to which the 
gentleman from Massachusetts calls attention, that you are send- 
ing these children all over the country, away from their homes, 
instead of keeping them among their own people? Is not that 
the result? 

eh SNYDER. In the Indian country mileage does not count 
much. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
Alaska; that is quite a bit? 

Mr. SNYDER. I mean these Indian schools which are located 
in 22 different States in the Union. I mean also the biggest 
boarding schools we have in our country—the colleges where the 
men come from all over the United States, of course, under 
quite different environment from which the Indian goes from 
one section of his State to another. 

But I say it is only a matter of theory that a child is farther 
away from home when he is 500 miles away in a boarding school 
than he would be if only 1 mile away. In the interest of 
economy and the better service the child will receive, this legis- 
lation should be enacted. I realize that this is doing things 
on a horizontal basis, but when you come to consider that we 
found a surplus of 2,000 capacity in our nonreservation board- 
ing schools; that in the reservation school a surplus of nearly 
4,000, and in the other schools nearly 12,000, it seemed to us 
that it was time that we should begin to economize. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. You mean by that that there 
are more benches than pupils? 

Mr. SNYDER. I mean that those schools had a full comple- 
ment of professors, teachers, matrons, doctors, nurses, care- 
takers, and all that sort of thing, whether they had 16 pupils 
or 250 pupils. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
the schools. 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will not the gentleman admit 
that when this Indian administration here recently decided 
that their parents should pay $200 a year to help to cut down 
the tuition, that the agents of the department went around and 
coerced the parents to pay that $200, even when they could not 
afford it? That is what has happened in the schools. 

Mr. SNYDER. I hope that under this provision, between 
now and the time the schools will be shut down next June, most 
of them will be brought up to the requirements set forth here, 
and instead of it being necessary to take pupils away from these 
places it will probably be necessary to furnish greater capacity. 

But the difficulty has been that the bureau has been willing 
to spend money to furnish schools, but has overlooked the 
necessity of getting pupils to attend them. What we are en- 


Does the gentleman mean 


They need pupils in some of 


deavoring to do is to bring in a new viewpoint on the proposi- 
tion. But until a proper time arrives we propose to shut down 
the schools, which will save not only the Indian Bureau but the 
public that amount of money, 


1920. 
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I want to say a word further. Since this investigation started, 
and the bureau discovered we were going to do business, they 
have come to their senses, and have presented here a long list 
of schools which have been eliminated within a few days or 2 
Jew weeks; also a list of others which are going to be eliminated 
or consolidated, having arrived at the conclusion that the time 
has come when we were going to insist upon a reformation so 
far as this proposition is concerned, And so this provision 
we are putting in here is yery much less drastic than the action 
the bureau has seen fit to take on its own ‘account. I may say 
that this item which my friend from Washington [Mr. JOHN- 
son] is so exercised about did not come about by any action 
on the part of the committee, except that the bureau 
‘certain schools were going to be eliminated, nnd they happened 
to select his as one of the first ones to go. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. With 250 pupils. 

Mr. SNYDER. I am not arguing now as to the merits of 
the proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New 
Yerk [Mr. Sxrbznl has expired. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I renew the point of order 

Mr. SNYDER. I do not care to argue the point of order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Tmsox). A point of order is pending. 
The language of the proviso is clearly legislation and seeks to 
sao ‘and would repeal twenty-ninth statute, page 348, as fol- 

OWS? 

Hereafter no Indian child shall be taken from any school in any 
State or Territory to a school in any other State against its will or 
without the written consent of Its parents. 

The item is clearly legislation, and the point of order is 
sustained. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word to discuss for a minute this school 
proposition among the Indians. I make no objection to striking 
down particular schools, either nonreservation or reservation, 
with an attendance of less than 50, if they think that is best, 
or striking out day scheols that have run down to less than 
S or 10 pupils. I have seen a good many of these Indian 
schools, and in many cases they are lucky if they get 10 little 
pupils. 

It happens that the Indian Commissioner has taken a notion 
that Indian pupils should be educated in agriculture, and for 
that reason he seems to have turned against this Cushman 
School, with an attendance of 251 in 1919 and 250 in 1918, and 
abandoned that school, and will close it on June 30 this coming 
year. That is all right if that is his business. 

I went before this committee, and the statement was made 
after I left the room that it was expected that I would be for 
that school, inasmuch as it was in my district. That is not the 
case, The school is not necessarily an asset. The school build- 
ings are run down, They are in the limits of the city of 
Tacoma and are an eyesore. The school has net been properly 
conducted for years. Now, it is to be abandoned. Look at 
what you are deing. You are sending these yeung students 
‘back to a lot of little tribes. The actual attendance at the 

,close of the last school term was 184, made up as follows: 
Alaskan, 8; Aleut, 1; Blackfeet, 8; Cayuse, 1; Chehalis, 1; 
Chippewa, 2; Clallam, 1; Colville, 28; Eskimo, 4; Flathead, 
16; Kootenai, 2; Lummi, 1; Makah, 4; Muckleshoot, 9; Nez 
Perce, 2; Okanogan, 2; Peoria, 4; Puyallup, 28; -Quileut, 2; 
Quinault, 6; Skokomish, 6; Spokane, S; Squaxon, 2; Suquamish, 
1; Thlinget, 8; Walla Walla, 6; Warmsprings, 5; Yakima, 10; 
Yukon, 6; Hyda, 2. j 

Now, there is a school where parents have sent their children. 
It is maintained in part by the Government, about 830,000, we 
will say, annually, and $10,000 or $12,000 or $14,000 as rem- 
nant from the tribal funds of the Puyallups. It is an industrial 
school, They have taught the boys blacksmithing, wagon mak- 
ing, and carpentering. Many of them have turned ont well, 
But beyond that work the good work in that school has been 
in the instruction of the girls. Girls are brought from all of 
these tribes I have named. Their parents pay $20 a month 
toward the support of the school, and those girls go back to the 
place where they live with some knowledge of modern house- 
keeping and clothes making. But that school has fallen under 
the disfavor of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs because some 
inspecting agent has so reported, and it has been cut out. They 
explained to the committee that they have had some trouble in 
getting a suitable instructor in blacksmithing. The pay seems 
to be $1,200 or $1,400, and the teacher quits and goes down into 
the shipyards and gets $8 or $10 a day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask for an 
additional five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Tes. 

Mr. ELSTON. Did I understand the gentleman to state that 
it is too late now to reestablish this school and that he was 
going to acquiesce in its abolition? > 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No. Here is an inquiry lead- 
ing up to it, covering 1,500 pages. Here the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs announces that this school will die on June 30 
definitely. There is no appropriation provided. This has come 
into this bill surreptitiousiy. Fifteen or sixteen days’ notice was 
given me before the bill was printed, and I had time to telegraph 
to two or three principal citizens of Tacoma, and they say they 
do not particularly care that the school be kept there. 

Mr. ELSTON. What part of the bill is the gentleman dis- 
cussing? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am discussing the school 
policy. We will reach the Cushman item much later. By the 
time we get down to the State of Washington Indian affairs will 
have been pretty well thrashed out and few will pay attention 
to the proceedings. I think the commissioner is making a mis- 
take to chop that school off on such short notice. I have always 
thought it ought to be developed en a par with the great Sher- 
man School at Riverside, in the gentleman's district, and which 
is one of the show places.of that city. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Is the reason assigned by the gentleman a while 
ago the only reason given for the discontinuance of this school? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is one primary reason I 
find by looking through these hearings. 

Mr. FESS. That they could not get a teacher? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That blacksmith teachers and 
wagon-maker teachers will not stay there at the pay offered. A 
further reason, so far ‘as I can make ont, is that Mr. Commis- 
sioner Sells seems to think that agriculture is the principal thing 
which should be taught the Indians. It shows in this report that 
16 of these boys came from the Flathead Reservation and that 
they should be taught agriculture. 

Mr. FESS. He thinks the course of instruction should be 
changed to agricultural teaching? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. Further, the buildings 
are becoming dilapidated. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Les. 

Mr. FESS. I think it is a very apparent fact that the teach- 
ing everywhere is going to face this crisis that the gentleman 
has suggested. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. That is the situation. 
What a pity it is, where we have Indians in an organized school, 
Rs many as 300 in one school, to send them back to those squalid 
little reservations, away, away to the very borders of civiliza- 
tion. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr, Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. How do they get teachers for 
manual training in these other schools? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. As to that I do not know. I 
think they will haye the same trouble as that referred to by the 
‘gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. RHODES. Is it not a fact that these Indian children can 
receive their educational and vocational training at home? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No, 

Mr. RHODES. Why? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. These are poor people. They 
are rich in property but poor in money. The desire is to nake 
them go to the public schools. I think the law provides that if 
they are sent to the public-schools the Government shall pay the 
bills. The Government will gain nothing by shutting down 
this school. I have seen these people to whom I refer. They 
are poor, but they have bought Liberty bonds. They live poor, 
They will never come into their own. The whole appropria- 
tion here granted for the survey of their lands would not survey 
three sections in that Indian country. It is all a waste of 
money. Now, it is proposed to send 250 of these school chil- 
dren to other Indian reservation schools, or back to school in 
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the little one-story places, with the windows broken out and 
fron stovepipes sticking up through the roofs and an American 
flag on the flagpole. It is a great hurrah, this “ education for 
the Indians.” 

Mr. RHODES. How long will it be necessary to maintain 
this Cushman School to which the gentleman refers? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I should say 25 years, or 
just as long as it is necessary to retain the Sherman School. 

Mr. RHODES. On what ground does the gentleman contend 
that it will be necessary to maintain this school for 25 years? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It will be necessary until the 
Indians die out. The Government is not likely to let go of 
Indian control. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. Are there any other schools of similar char- 
acter, where the same subjects are taught, to which these chil- 
dren could be sent without hardship? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. There are reservation schools 
in various places; but they claim they want to get rid of the 
boarding schools. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington has again expired. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. On page 
9, line 5, I move to strike out the word “seven” and insert the 
word “ fifteen.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Becc: On page 9, line 5, after the word 
“than,” strike cut the word “seven” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “ fifteen,” 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to argue the amend- 
ment or discuss it at any length, except to say that a school of 
seven is no school at all. I do not know anything about Indian 
schools, but I think I do know a little something about white 
public schools. I know that with respect to the mental de- 
fectives in the United States to-day they classify a reasonably 
sized school of defectives as around 12 or 15. One of the big 
assets of a school training in everyday schools is the oppor- 
tunity for rivalry in play. In a school of seven there is no 
opportunity for anything. There is practically nothing to do. 
If a teacher were to give individual instruction, he could not 
keep busy during the daytime with a school of seven. I most 
certainly think that the minimum ought to be placed at twice 
seven. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Does the gentleman happen to know what 
the minimum number of pupils for a school is, as provided under 
the laws of the State of Ohio? 

Mr. BEGG. I do. 

Mr. HAYDEN. What is the number? 

Mr. BEGG. It is 15 or 18, I believe. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The committee made some inquiries in regard 
to that and found that in most of the States the limit was 10 
and in other States it was 7. We thought that if we followed 
the rule adopted by the States, inasmuch as this was the first 
time that we were undertaking the experiment, we would be safe. 
In the State of South Dakota, where there are a large number 
of Indians, the law limits the number of pupils to 7. That 
is why we fixed it on this basis. This was thought to be a step 
in the right direction, but we should not make it too drastic. 

Mr. BEGG. I want to say to the gentleman, in regard to 
that, that eyen if the minimum in some of the States is 7 or 10 
that would not be a rational argument here. The practical 
workings of the school require a greater number of pupils than 
7 or 10, and I would not want my child to go to a school that 
had only 7 pupils in it, and I question whether the gentleman 
would want his children to go to such a school. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It would be better to have the children go to 
that kind of a school than to go to no school at all. 

Mr. BEGG. There is no argument of no school at all. We 
are not depriving anybody of school privileges. I am in favor 
of seeing that they all get school privileges. 

Mr. HASTINGS. This is average attendance. There might 
be sometimes an enrollment of 20 or 25. It only requires 
average attendance. 

Mr. BEGG. There is something wrong with any school sys- 
tem where the enrollment is 20 or 25 and the average attendance 


is only T. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I used that only as an illustration. 

Mr, BEGG. I do not think the gentleman’s illustration is a 
very good one. 
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Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 

Mr. BEGG. Yes, 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. What provision would the 
gentleman make for educating the children in a sparsely settled 
country, where there are two or three families, and a little school, 
and no other school for miles and miles, where the attendance 
sometimes runs down to three or four or five? In such a case 
there seems to be no other way of giving those children an edu- 
cation. Theoretically, of course, it would be very much better 
if it were practicable for the children to attend a school where 
there were 20 or 30 pupils, but there are communities where 
schools are maintained for the benefit of a very few white 
children, and it seems to me that the same thing should be done 
for the Indian children. If a school is discontinued because the 
number of pupils is small, what is to become of the children 
who did attend that school? 

Mr. BEGG. Some provision should be made to transfer them 
to a school where there are a greater number of children. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. At what age would the gen- 
tleman take an Indian child away and send that child to some 
schoo] a hundred miles from home? Would he take such a 
child away from home at the age of 6 years? 

Mr. BEGG. I would hardly take a child of 6 years away 
from home, but I would not want that child to attend a school 
where there were only three or four pupils. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, with reference to the amend- 
ment I will say that the bill now makes the limit 7, and that 
will affect about 12 schools. There are 12 schools which are 
being operated on a’ very high per capita basis, for the purpose 
of teaching an average of less than 7 children in each of those 
schools. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. How near are those schools to any other schools? 

Mr. SNYDER. That is a difficult question to answer. I 
should think, however, that many of them were not adjacent 
to other schools. Some of them are close to public schools 
where these children could be put. 

Mr. FESS. It would not necessarily deprive them entirely 
of an education? 

Mr. SNYDER. No; and I am in sympathy with the amend- 
ment. My first thought was 10, and I started with that proposi- 
tion, to eliminate all schools where the average attendance was 
below 10, but the judgment of gentlemen from the Indian coun- 
try prevailed over mine, and I conceded the point and allowed 
a reduction from 10 to 7; but I must admit that it was against 
my own better judgment, and I Imd the same notion about it 
that my friend has who presents the amendment. 

Mr. FESS. What is the gentleman’s impression of the effect 
on both the Indian child and the white child where the Indian 
child goes to a public school? 

Mr. SNYDER. I think it is the best possible practice to get 
the Indian into a white school just as quickly as you can, 

Mr. FESS. So that the closing of some of these schools might 
put Indian children into publie schools? 

Mr. SNYDER. That is exactly what will happen. I do not 
want to discuss the Cushman School, because that whole argu- 
ment was several hours ahead of time. When we come to the 
Cushman School we will be able to show that there is ample 
room nearby for all of those pupils if that school is eliminated, 
and, so far as the chairman of the committee is concerned, I 
would be willing to accept the amendment of the gentleman 
from Ohio if he will lower the limit from 15 to 10. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I would like to inquire whether the 
effect of the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Beco], with the theory of which I entirely agree, would be to 
throw any considerable number of these Indian children entirely 
out of school? 

Mr. SNYDER. I fear that-if the limit were fixed as high as 
15, it would close so many Indian schools that some of the pupils 
would not be able to be provided for anywhere except in board- 
ing schools, which, in that event, would make the cost greater 
than it is now. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will ask the gentleman from Ohio if 
he is disinclined to accept the proposition to make the limit 10? 

Mr. BEGG. I would be glad to accept that. I would rather 
see it a larger number. I think 10 is too small, but under the 
conditions I have no disposition to deprive anyone of the oppor- 
tunity to go to school; and if I may be permitted I will ask 
unanimous consent to change the word “15” to “10.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to modify his amendment as the Clerk will report it. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
endment offered by Mr. Broa: Page 9, line 5, after the word 


Am 
„than,“ strike out the word “seven” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word ten.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The ‘Clerk read as follows: 

INDIAN SCHOOL AND AGENCY BUILDINGS. 

For construction, lease, purchase, repair, and improvement of school 
and agency buildings, 9 the purchase of 5 lands and the 
installation, repair, and improvement of heating, lighting, power, and 
sewerage and water systems in connection therewith, $335,000: Pro- 
vided, That this appropriation shall be available for the 8 of 
salaries and expenses of persons employed in the supervision of con- 
struction or repair work of roads and bridges and on school and agency 
Pee. in the Indian Service: Provided further, That the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized to allow employees in the Indian Service, 
who are furnished quarters, necessary heat and light for such quarters 
without charge, such heat and: light to be paid for out of the fund 
chargeable with the cost of heating and lighting other buildings at the 
same place: And provided. further, That the amount so expended for 
agency purposes shall not included in the mum amounts for 
competes of employees prescribed by section 1, act of August 24, 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word 
Before leaving the question of Indian schools I want to ask the 
chairman about the policy of discontinuing schools. Has there 
been a change in the Carlisle Indian School in Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SNYDER. The Carlisle School was taken over by the 
Army almost as soon as the war started. Originally the Carlisle 


School belonged to the War Department, and when the war} 


started they immediately called for the building to be used 
as a hospital. It will be the policy of the War Department 
to keep the property for hospital purposes, and no longer will 
there be carried on there a school for the education of the 
Indians, 

Mr. FESS. Was the great work in the Carlisle School dupli 
cated in many other schools? 

Mr. SNYDER. Not in many other schools, but in some. 

Mr. FESS. So that pupils that have been denied the privi 
leges of that school are not deprived of education. 

Mr. SNYDER. I am fearful that a great injustice was done 
when the Carlisle School was taken away. I think it was the 
means of establishing a morale among the higher grade Indian 
pupils who desired to go there to get the benefit of athletics and 
higher education. The Indian Service got a great deal of ad 
vertising throughout the United States by sending out a foot 
ball and baseball team. It was greatly against my thought and 
wish that the school was done away with. I wish there might be 
established somewhere one school in the United States under the 
Indian Bureau where the system that was carried on at Carlisle 
might be established. 

Mr. FESS. I am obliged to the chairman; that is my impres- 
sion, that the Indian school at Carlisle had attracted nation 
wide attention to its great work. I had understood that_it 
had been discontinued, but did not know that it was to be 
permanent, 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. For a great many years the Carlisle School did a great 
work in educating Indians. It was always rather an expensive 
school, not the least of which extra expense was brought about 
on account of the money necessary for transportation of pupils 
clear across the continent to get to the school. 

I had the privilege of attending several of the commencement 
exercises at the close of the Carlisle School. The school was 
apparently getting along swimmingly. They had a splendid 
football team, a splendid athletic team, a good band, and many 
of the other things that go to build up the morale of such 
institutions. At these commencement exercises they would give 
an exhibition of their industrial work by the demonstration of 
some certain scholar of some of the several supposedly industrial 
lines conducted there. One young man would show how to make 
a buggy and put it together. Then one young lady would show 
how to make bread, keep house, do laundry, or something of that 
character, so that at these exercises the school was certainly 
made to appear to the audience as doing great work.. Some com- 
plaint, however, came from the institution, and in 1913 a joint 
committee of Congress, on which I had the honor of serving, 
went to Carlisle and made an extended investigation of condi- 
tions. The testimony by which our facts were developed was 
given not only by the pupils themselves but by several members 
of the faculty, practically all of which unbiased statements 
showed a condition of corruption, immorality, underfeeding of 
pupils, and a complete demoralization of discipline and morale, 
We found that while a great football team still existed, that the 
educational courses in the different branches were inefficient 
and so far as industrial departments are concerned, practically 
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nil. It was testified by one of the gentlemen in charge of the 
farm instruction that no pupil was ever sent to the farm except 
as a punishment. This was practically the situation with refer- 
ence to the other industrial branches. I agree that the Carlisle 
School was at one time a good and important school, but it dè- 
generated to such a level by the time we made the 1913 investi- 
gation as to warrant the committee in recommending the re- 
moval of the superintendent and several others and to justify 
the Interior Department in carrying out the committee recom- 
mendations to the letter. Indictments were made with reference 
to some of these matters and convictions followed, although, as 
I recall now, only one penitentiary term was served, and as is 
usual in such cases that term seemed to have been served by an 
Indian member of the faculty, who was made the goat. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I got the impression some way or other 
that the primary idea of the Carlisle School was for industrial 
purposes. 

Mr. CARTER. That was one of the prime motives for the 
establishment of this school, and I had the impression that this 
purpose was being carried out until this investigation was had. 
I thought at that time that Carlisle was giving instruction such 
as could not be procured in any other part of the country; 
but under the management it seemed to have degenerated until 
the school had become demoralized and never seemed thereafter 
to have been able to rehabilitate itself. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. How have the graduates of Carlisle made 
it in after life? It seems to me that that is the real test. 

Mr. CARTER. Those who graduated from Carlisle more than 
seven or eight years ago are among the very best. 

Mr. HUSTED. Does the gentleman think the management of 
the school or college running down is a sufficient reason for 
discontinuing the school? 

Mr. CARTER. I do not think that was the sole reason why, 
it was discontinued. 

Mr. HUSTED. Is there any reason why it should not be re- 
established? ‘ 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. The policy of the Indian Bureau and 
of Congress has been to diminish and cut down the expenses 
of the Government, and in doing that it is necessary to decrease 
activities all along the line, including schools. I was always a 
friend of Carlisle when it was giving good service, but on 
account of its remoteness from Indian reservations, added to 
this demoralized condition, I can think of no school which might 
be more wisely dispensed with. As the gentleman perhaps 
knows, this school was suspended during the war in order that 
the buildings might be used for war activities. The course pre- 
Scribed for Carlisle School was about the same as that given at 
many other Indian schools, and their instruction in industrial 
lines did not begin to come up to the standard of such schools 
as Sherman Institute, Haskell Institute, Chilocco, and a great 
many others that could be named. 

Mr. HUSTED. I used to see the Carlisle School pupils when 
I was at college when they came to witness football games, and 
I was very much impressed with their appearance and bearing, 
and I have always understood it was the representative Indian 
school of the country. If it ran down in recent years, it seems 
to me that the proper course was to change the management 
and put it back where it used to be rather than to discon- 
tinue the schools, because I think it served a very useful 
purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for a few minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, what the gentleman states 
would be true and would be the proper course to pursue if it 
were not a fact that Congress has repeatedly expressed itself as 
favorable to the winding up of the affairs of the Indian and the 
Indian Bureau, just as fast as itis safe to do so. This very bill 
takes many valuable steps in that direction. In fact, one of the 
valuable provisions contained is the closing up of such schools as 
can be safely dispensed with. „If it is our purpose to bring the 
Indian Bureau to an end, then we should actually take some 
steps to do it, and that can not be done by reestablishing schools 
which the bureau itself has discontinued, especially when we 
have other schools sufficient to support the Indian Service. 

Mr, SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, 
my suggestion was not to establish any more schools, but my 
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thought was that if we had a school somewhere within the 
service that could be brought up to the standard of Carlisle, it 
ought to be done. 

Mr. CARTER. Yes; I agree with the gentleman that Carlisle 
was in an atmosphere very favorable to the Indian. The people 
for miles around took great interest in the schoel and pupils, and 
the people of Pennsylvania are to be complimented on the splen- 
did manner in which they supported the school and gave encour- 
agement to the Indians, I have felt that the Indian at Carlisle 
was in an atmosphere that caused him to be just a little bit too 
much “hothoused,” if I may use that term. But when all is 
said and done it was a splendid school, until it finally began to 
go to pieces, and when it began to deterioate it placed itself in 
line for abolishment. : $ 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the first or the last word for the purpose of asking a question. 
I notice the provision in the bill on page 9— 

rm 
to d aet , Fe shall Oe returned immediately to" the 
Treasury of the United States, 

Mr. SNYDER. Of course, the gentleman understands that 
tve have passed that section? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Very well, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman abent this anyway. Where did that language come from. 
. SNYDER, That language was invented by the committee 


r. MANN of Illinois. I thought so. 
r. SNYDER. That was the best that we could do. 5 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It does not mean anything, but if it 
did it would not mean what it seeks to convey. 

Mr. SNYDER. That may be so, but here is what it amounts 
to 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh, I know the purpose of it is to 
make the money unavailable, but it is a lump-sum appropriation. 

Mr. SNYDER. No; it goes further than that. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I beg the gentleman's pardon. It is in 
a paragraph providing a lump-sum appropriation of $1,600,000, 
and there is no specific appropriation for any schoo] that will be 
discontinued under it. 

Mr. SNYDER. But there is a specific expense item handed us 
by the Secretary of the Interior covering each one of those 
schools. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. But that is not an appropriation, 

Mr. SNYDER. No. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. And when money is appropriated it 
is not taken out of the Treasury. It can not be returned to the 
Treasury unless it has been taken out of the Treasury. It is 
not taken out of the Treasury until the bills are paid. How- 
ever, that does not matter. I did not know but that the Indian 
Department had prepared this language and I asked to find ont. 

Mr. SNYDER. The theory was that we are appropriating 
$1,600,000 in a lump sum which provides for 80 reservation 
boarding schools and 197 Gay schools. None of those are ap- 
propriated for separately, as the gentleman says, but there are 
set aside by the bureau, down there, according to testimony we 
have, certain sums for certain schools, and they issue us a Dul- 
letin which gives the amount expended for each of those schools 
in the previous year. The best we could do was to get some 
language in there that would show when they come to make 
their report that certain schools had been eliminated, and that 
certain moneys must have been returned to the Treasttry. - 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It can not be returned to the Treas- 
uty, but I take it the purpose of the committee was that if a 
school is discontinued the money that would have been used to 
sustain that school if it had been continued shall not be used 
on some other school. 

Mr, SNYDER. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That is quite clear, but I doubt 
whether the department will pay any attention to it. I hope 
they do. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

EXPENSES OF INDIAN COMMISSIONERS, 

For expenses of the Board of Indian Commissioners, $10,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 18, line 17, strike out the paragraph, lines 17, 18, and 19. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, this three-line Item affords a fine chance of 
saving an additional $10,000. This committee has done pretty 
well in its minor trimmings. The Board of Indian Commission- 
ers has got down to a point where this appropriation pays a high- 
class secretary, who has a nice office here and nice stationery, 
and pays for the traveling expenses about the country of some 


high-grade gentlemen who can lecture and who can write and 
occasionally make suggestions in regard to the Indians, That 
board long ago outlived its usefulness. The Board of Indian 
Commissioners was set up in the time of President Grant in.an 
effort to cure a great deal of trouble and crookedness in one 
thing and another in the then new attempts to handle and civil- 
ize the Indians. This thing has run down and run down until 
it has now a secretary here in Washington, as I said, paid, and a 
board of commissioners of very fine gentlemen appointed in an 
honorary capacity, but, like everything else in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, where people once get an appropriation yon can not 
ever get them off. I can not see that any of their suggestions 
of late have been adopted by any Indian committee or by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. I know that their suggestions for 
the Pacific Northwest have not been heeded. Only one of these 
commissioners ever made a trip to the Pacific Northwest, where 
there are many tribes of Indians, and made a few good sugges- 
tions. Not one was adopted, and, in my opinion, none will be. 
I hope this committee will adopt the amendment and strike 
the item from the bill. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. With pleasure. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Does the gentleman happen to have 
read the recent report of the commission? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Not the last report; I have 
read others. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I think I have read all of them. + 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. They are very interesting, 
yery entertaining, but what practical good do they do? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Well, I think they do go 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Everything, I will admit, 
does some good. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I received more information about the 
condition of the Indians from reading the last report of this 
commission than I have ever received in all the discussion which 
has taken place on the floor of this House since I have been 
a Member of it. Now, I do not say that that is doing any good, 
but there is some satisfaction in getting information. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will tell the gentleman 
what I believe 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The secretary of this commission 
I notice, by the way, now he is a member of the commission— 
has made some very interesting statements—at least, reports of 
investigations which he has made. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Then let him be taken into 
the Indian Service. i 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The investigations made by Father 
Ketcham are very interesting, and I wish the Committee on 
Indian Affairs had read—and I am sure they have not—the 
report of the commissioner who visited the Seminole Indians 
in Florida, because it was the sanest discussion for anyone in- 
terested in Indians I have ever read. He advised it was useless 
for the Government to try to make paupers of those Indians 
now when they are taking care of themselves. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Right in the same line, after 
criticism on the floor, some years ago Dr. Eliot went to the 
north Pacific country. With difficulty we got him to an out- 
lying reservation, and he wrote a very interesting report. But 
what good did it do? I think these gentlemen will visit and 
write about the Indians even if they lose their clerk and their 
stationery. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I have frequently obtained very valu- 
able information about the Indians in the Northwest from the 
limited discussion on the floor of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton, and I am always delighted to hear him upon that or any 
other subject, but he is particularly instructive upon the subject 
of Indians and upon the subject of deportations. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Then right now let us deport 
this little item of $10,000. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Still I am inclined to think, in all 
due regard for the Indian Service—and I have a regard for the 
service—the $10,000 here probably does as much good or more 
good than any other $10,000 carried in the bill. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, E move to strike out the last 
word or the last two words. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this 
amendment. Asa general proposition I favor eliminations where 
there is a 50-50 chance in it, and I agree with the gentleman 
from Tllinois that the most valuable information I have re- 
ceived, and information Which has led“ me to do many things 
I have tried to do in the putting together of this act with the 
assistance of the committee, has come from members of that 
commission. It is true the commission is a body of citizens 
who are operating without pay, but every one of them is a 
high-class student of citizenship and he is entitled to considera- 
tion. We are doing ourselves justice when we accept the opin- 
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ion, in my judgment, of a set of men of that class. They are 
without prejudice, working wholly in the interest of the Indian, 
and I think it is a splendid check upon the Indian Bureau, and 
I believe we get value received from the expenditure of this 
$10,000, and I know it has led me to cut ten times as much as 
that out of the bill. ` 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SNYDER. Surely. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will not the gentleman, for the benefit 
of some of us who work only in the daytime and not all night, 
like the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], and therefore do 
not get time to go through all these reports, tell us something 
about what this commission is doing? Unfortunately I have not 
read the report. 

Mr. SNYDER. The duty of this commission is to go into 
the field and investigate every matter tending to the interest 
and the uplift and well-being of the Indians, as to education, 
sanitation, and so forth, and to make report to the bureau. It 
has no authority whatever. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman says that they sre 
high-grade men. 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. They are men like Gen. Scott, for in- 
stance, who has probably had more to do with Indians than 
any other one man. 

Mr, GREEN of Iowa. And they get no salary? 

Mr. SNYDER. They receive no salary. Their only emolu- 
ment is traveling expenses. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. What has he reported lately? 

Mr. SNYDER. Not anything yet, but he will when he has 
opportunity. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Now, these men get no salary, 
but they pay salaries and wages, 85,842, and traveling expenses, 
$3,180. These gentlemen travel, anyway. They are also inter- 
ested in the Indians, and they will write about them just the 
same. And there you are. 

Mr. SNYDER. They do not exceed the appropriation, and, in 
the judgment of the chairman of the committee, it is money well 


nt. 

Mr. HASTINGS. And the only salaried employee is the sec- 
retary? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Surely. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 4, noes 34. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PAY OF INDIAN POLICE. 


For pay of Indian police, including chiefs of police at not to exceed 
$50 per month each and privates at not to exceed $30 per month each, 
to be employed in maintaining order, for purchase o ipment and 
supplies, and for rations for policemen at nonration agencies, $200,000. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, simply for the purpose of calling the attention of the com- 
mittee to the inconsistent position that we take here from time 
to time, Here we have a provision to pay Indian policemen not 
exceeding $50 a month for a chief of police. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. And privates not to exceed $30. 

Mr. BLANTON. And privates not to exceed $30, as my good 
friend suggests. 

If you compare that with the last District of Columbia police 
bill we had here before the House you will see the difference 
between the poor, unorganized Indian and the stronger, or- 
ganized white policeman, with the American Federation of 
Labor behind him. Compare the proposed salary of an Indian 
police chief of $50 a month and the salary of an Indian police 
private of $30 per month with the salaries in the bill that the 
gentleman from California brought in here and the House passed 
not long ago by such an overwhelming vote, to pay the negro 
janitors in the buildings of Washington, who clog up the pas- 
sageways and make it almost impossible to find the heads of 
the departments, not $50 but $110 a month, for seven hours’ 
work per day. Compare them! Is our position consistent? 
What is it that makes us pay one police private $30 a month, 
because he is an unorganized Indian, and another police private 
four or five or six times as much, because he is a member of a 
union? Is it merely the union influence behind it? 

I want to tell my colleague something that I heard while I 
was at home. Some of my good friends told me, “The reason 


you fellows up there keep your ears open so often to the com- 
mands of organized labor is because you hear from them every 
day. You receive commands from them, not requests. You do 
But my people told me that the 


not hear from the people.” 


time you are going to hear from the people is when they go to 
the polls, and it is going to be too late for you to rectify your 


votes then, because you will not have any more votes left. You 


will not have a chance to vote here any longer then. When the 
people take action at the polls our votes here may stop. Why 
not consider the people occasionally? 2 

I merely made the pro forma motion, Mr. Chairman, to call 
attention to the great inconsistency of our acts here on the floor. 
I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


DETERMINING HEIRS. 


For the purpose of determinipg the heirs of deceased Indian allot- 
tees having any right, title, or interest in any trust or restricted prop- 
erty, under lations prescribed by the ART, of thê 
$100,000, reimbursable as provided by existing law: Provided, That the 

etary of the Interior is hereby authorized to use not to exceed 
$30,000 for the employment of additional clerks in the Indian Office in 
connection with the work of determining the heirs of deceased Indians, 
and examining their wills, out of the $100,000 appropriated herein: 
And provided further, That hereafter upon a determination of the heirs 
to any trust or restricted Indian property of the value of $250 or more, 
or to any allotment, or, after approval by the Secretary of the In- 
terior of any will covering such trust or restricted property, there 
shall be paid by such heirs, or by the beneficiaries under such will, or 
from the estate of the decedent, or from the pro of sale of the 
allotment, or from any trust funds belonging to the estate of the de- 
cedent, the sum of $15 where the appraised value of the estate of the 
decedent does not exceed the sum of $1,000. Where the appraised 
value of the estate of decedent is more than $1,000 and less than 
$3,000, $20; where the appraised value of the estate of the decedent 
is $3.000 but not more $5,000, the sum of $25; and where the 
appraised value of the estate of the decedent is $5,000 or over, the 
sum of $50, which amount shall be accounted for and paid in the 
Treasury of the United States; and a report shall be made annually 
to Congress by the Secretary of the Interior on or before the first 
Monday in December of all moneys collected and deposited as herein 
provided ; Provided further, That the provisions of this paragraph shall 
not apply to the ge Indians nor to the Five Civilized Tribes of 
Oklahoma. 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
tke last word. Perhaps somebody can explain this language. 
It may have been in the law before. It states: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to expend not less than $25,000 out of applicable funds in 
the work of determining the competency of Indians by competency com- 


missions on Indian reservations outside of the Five Civilized Tribes 
in Oklahoma. 


We frequently provided that a Secretary shall expend not 
more than so much money for a particular purpose. I recall no 
other instance of appropriation where we say he must spend a 
certain amount of money, whether it is needed or not. 

Mr. SNYDER. I will do the best I can to explain to the 
gentleman why we did it. In the bill of 1916 we provided a 
certain amount of money to be used by a competency commis- 
sion, and we found the money was only partially expended, and 
we believed it was because the bureau did not want to separate 
itself from the Indians. Therefore we have written into this 
bill that they shall expend not less than the $25,000 available. 
This is not an appropriation. It is from other available appro- 
priations, and must be spent by the competency commission in 
making the Indians who are eligible competent. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. This requires the expenditure of 
$25,000, whether there is any work to be done or not. 

Mr. SNYDER. No. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. You may have the men loafing, but 
the Secretary violates the law if he does not spend the money. 
It does not make any difference whether it is needed or not. 

Mr. SNYDER. The only check we have on it is the report 
eventually of the competency commission itself. I am willing to 
have it amended if somebody can fix it so that we can spend 
$25,000 and make them get rid of some of the Indians. That is 
what we are trying to do. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Of course, there is no way that we 
have of making the administration part of the Government 
spend it advantageously. They may waste it. They spend it 
under this, of course. It requires it. They may do nothing; 
I do not know. I assume that they will spend the money 
properly. I assume that if the work ought to be done, they 
would spend the money properly if we give them authority to 
do it. I do not undertake to say; I am not going to propose a 
change in the bill, which has been duly considered. 

Mr. SNYDER. The gentieman from Oklahoma and I had 
considerable argument in the hearings in regard to this last pro- 
vision. He was fearful that $10,000 was not sufficient for the 
work he wanted done in the Five Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma, 
but the committee was anxious to spend all that it could out of 
available appropriations in the labor of preparing Indians for 
eompetency, and this was the way they thought it best to bring 
that about 


Interior, 
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Mr. CARTER. Mr, Chairman, in my 
propriation in this or 
which is sọ essential for accomplishment of the purpose se | 
often expressed by Congress as this appropriation of 523,000 
for the competency commission. What object does this ap- 
propriation propose to serve? The money is used for the pur- 
pose ‘ef ascertaining the ditmess of Indians for United States 
citizenship, It offers a service for actually releasing from super- | 
vision such Indians as are found to be competent, and it does 
it in this way. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Is it not a fact that at least $25,000 can be 
advantageously expended for this purpose; that there is enough 
work of ális kind to do to use up $25,000 or more than $25,000 
to the great advantage of the Indians and to the advantage of 
the country? 

Mr. CARTER. In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, not $25,000, 
but $75,000 could be used advantageously for this purpose. 
We have something over 300,000 Indians, and som g over 
200,000 restricted Indians. The bureau can never be eliminated, 
and the House can never be through with Indian affairs until 
each one of these Indians is declared 
United States citizenship. 


yield? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of IIlinois. I will weit until the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Dzurskxj gets through. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. So that if there is work that would use up 
advantageously, as the gentleman has outlined, much more 
than $25,000, by this requirement that $25,000 shall be expended, 
the House runs no risk of wasting the money? The money is 
certainly to be used to advantage? 

Mr, CARTER. I do not think there is any doubt about it, 
and that is why we haye directed the Secretary to spend not 
less than $25,000. We were trying to make the expenditure of 
that much money from other appropriations mandatory for this 
purpose. Of course, this money could all be used and nobody 
declared competent, just as a Congressman might fritter away 
his time without getting any results for his people or his coun- 
try. In that event, of course, the money would be squandered ; 
but it is hardly fair to assume that this will be done, and if it 
is done your Indian Committee will know of the fact, and then 
we will find out another way to carry out the purpose of Con- 
gress. But as long as they continue even as well as they have 
in the past year—and they did not use a great amount of 
money during the past year—so long as they continue to đe- 
clare Indians competent and release them from supervision, 
even to that degree which has been done within the last 12 
months, then it can not be charged that this money is not justly 
expended. 2 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I think we have carried this item for 
some time, have we not? 

Mr. CARTER. No; we never carried it before. We carried 
before an item for a competency commission in the Five Civilized 
Tribes. Competency commissions haye been appointed and paid 
from this item, but without specific authorization carried in 
this paragraph. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. How much more does it cost the Gov- 
ernment to support an Indian who is declared competent than 
it costs to support one who still remains incompetent under the 
law? 

Mr. CARTER. If an Indian is declared competent and the 
tribal estate is settled, then the Federal Government is through 
with him. 

Mr. MANN of Ilinois. Oh, no. We constantly increase the 
amount of appropriations in proportion te the number of In- 
dians declared competent. 

Mr. CARTER. I will say this te the gentleman: The reasons 
why the Indian bill increases in amount I haye gone over twice. 
It is a long story. One principal reason I can give you, It is 
because not enough of these competent Indians are declared 
competent. I haye in mind ene Indian who is completely re- 
leased from the Federal Government and does not cost. the Fed- 
eral Government a single cent of money to maintain, That is 
my friend from Oklahoma, Mr. HASTINGS. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Ob, he is a theoretical Indian. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr, CARTER. He and his entire tribe, those of the tribe 
who have been declared competent—and they number about 
three-fourths if I remember eorrectly—all of those who have 
been declared competent are now not costing the Government a 
cent, 


opinion there is no ap- 
3 bill for the Indian Bureau 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh, we are helping to educate his 
children by the appropriations carried in ibis bill to the extent 
of $200,000, to educate Indian children in Oklahoma in white 
publie schools. 

Mr. CARTER. No; we are appropriating to educate restricted 
children in the Five Civilized Tribes. The children of parents 
who have restrictions, or who themselves have restrictions are 
educated in the public schools, and $200,000 for that purpose is 
carried in this bill. But for the children ef such men as Mr. 
Hasrıxes and myself no part of this fund is used. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The fact is that the more we release 
the restrictions the greater the gratuities are in the appropria- 
tion bills. nyha 

Mr. CARTER. ‘That can be obviated by turning more In- 
dians loose from our supervision, and that can be best accon- 
plished by providing competency commissions, as experience has 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. We have increased the amount of 
appropriations rapidly enough. 

Mr. CARTER. That may be; but we do not sufficiently 
remove the restrictions from the Indians to reduee the ex- 
penditures of the bureau. That is why we want this amount 
for the competency commission. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I know that, of course, the restric- 
tions ought to be removed, but a large number of people have 
been trying for many years to get all the restrictions removed, 
so as to get the property of the Indians a little quicker. Of 
course, that is not the case with my friend from Oklahoma, 
or with any of the Members from that State. That is not their 
view. But still many of their constituents do hold that view. 

Mr. CARTER. However that may be, this competency com- 
mission of which the gentleman speaks would not work in Okla- 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes; but the other one would, 

Mr. CARTER. Let me just explain, if the House will indulge 
me a moment, how this work is done by the competency commis- 
sion. The compe commissioner goes among the Indians; 
as a rule he goes to the house and finds out how they live. He 
finds out how many the Indian has in his family, He finds out 
what means he has—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CARTER. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks that 
his time be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does the eompetency com- 
missioner go all over the United States? 

‘Mr. CARTER. Waita moment till I finish my statement. He 
ascertains how many there are in the family, what the resources 
of the Indian are, what are his capabilities for taking care of 
himself, what are his liabilities, and upon the facts which he 
ascertains he makes a report direct te the Secretary of the 
Interior. If Me reeanmends favorable action and the Secretary, 
agrees with him, the restrictions of the Indian are removed an 
he is turned loose from the bureau. Now, when he is turned 
loose from the Indian Bureau, if he has an interest in tribal 
property, that property must be supervised, and as long as it is 
administered by the Government it is going to cost somebody, 
something, either the Federal Government or the Indian. With 
the Five Civilized ‘Tribes all of the expenses of administering 
the tribal property are paid from the tribal funds. ‘The admin- 
istration of the individual Indian is paid for from the Treasury. 

Now, unless we ean get restrictions removed from the Indians 
who are competent, we can not expect any lessening of the ex- 
pense of Indian supervision. ‘There is a great deal in what the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Maxx] said a few minutes ago 
about local influences surrounding Indians, but the restrictions 
should be removed from those who are competent. Unless this 
is done we can never expect to be through with the Indian, but 
must continue to supervise him eternally. It is a perpetual job, 
like Tennyson’s Brook, something that will never end; but if 
we can get these competent Indians relieved from restrictions, 
and let them sustain themselves and take care of themselves, 
naturally the expenses of the Indian Bureau can be very mate- 
rially reduced. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Is it not true that before the 
committee the fact was brought out that the policy of these com- 
petency commissions simply reflects the policy of the Indian Bu- 
reau and carries out exactly what the Indian Bureau desires? 

Mr. CARTER. They carry out what the Indian Bureau as- 
serts its policy to be. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. There is some question whether 
the real policy of the bureau is what it says it is. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. This has reference to the is- 
suanee of certificates of competency te Indians holding fee pat- 
ents, does it not? 
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Mr. CARTER. This refers to the issuance of fee patents upon 
certificates of competency. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The number for 1919 being 
94 and the number for 1911 being 92. That is all it amounts to. 
Now, whoever heard of a competency commission coming out 
West and considering the cases of the Indians out there? 

Mr. CARTER. There was one that went to the gentleman's 
own State within the last three years. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. On the Colville Reservation? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. I think so. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 


gain? 

Mr. CARTER. I do not know. There has been one in Okla- 
homa. The gentleman from Washington ought to have got hold 
of them while they were there and had his friends make appli- 
cation. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. ? 

Mr. HUSTED. Is there any fund from which the expenses 
of the competency commission could be paid if this direction 
that $25,000 be expended was not carried in the bill? 

Mr. CARTER. Oh, yes; as the gentleman knows, this simply 
makes that amount available from other funds in the bill. It 
is not an appropriation. 

Mr. HUSTED. That being true, is there any reason to sup- 
pose that this competency commission will’ not expend all the 
money that is necessary for this purpose without any specific 
direction that a certain amount shall be expended? If that is 
true, I think it is very unwise to carry such a provision. It 
does not seem to me to be good and businesslike practice to direct 
any commission or board to expend not less than a definite 
amount. 

Mr, CARTER. The belief of the committee was that this 
money could not be more appropriately or better spent in any 
other capacity than that of relieving competent Indians from the 
supervision of the Government; and it has been charged—and I 
have not time now to either affirm or deny—that the bureau 
is reluctant to turn the Indians loose, that it wants to keep 
them under its supervision; and therefore in answer to that 
sentiment, which has been expressed on the floor of the House 
time and again, the committee thought it better to make this 
provision mandatory. 

Mr. HUSTED. Does the gentleman think that is the attitude 
of the Indian Bureau? 

Mr. CARTER. The gentleman is not going to give me the 
third degree on that. I will leave him with his own opinion. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. Certainly. 

Mr. TILSON. Is there a limited amount available for this 
expenditure? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes; any part of this $135,000 and portions of 
several items are available for that purpose. 

Mr. TILSON. But can it be expended for something else if 
it is not expended for this? 

Mr. CARTER. It can be, and very likely will be. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CARTER. I ask unanimous consent for two minutes 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks 
unanimous consent that his time be extemled two minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. If this direction to expend $25,000 in this way 
is not carried in the bill will not the entire amount available 
be expended for some other purpose? 

Mr. CARTER. Certainly. This will not increase ‘either the 
appropriation or expenditure af all. ó 

Mr. TILSON. So that if this direction is stricken out there 
tos not be any money saved, but it will be spent in some other 
way? 
| Mr. CARTER. It will be spent in some other way. This 
simply makes provision that this amount of money shall be taken 
from applicable items and expended for this purpose. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. GARTER. Yes. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Would it not be better to have 
a specific provision of law, mandatory, in fact, covering this sub- 
‘ject than to try to accomplish it by this questionable provision 
lin an appropriation bill? 

Mr. CARTER, It is always better to have a specific law; but 
fmy friend knows the long, circuitous route it takes to pass a 
Jaw with reference to matters of this kind, and we are attempt- 
ing here not exactly to legislate, but to get around the necessity 
of legislating by means of this provision in the bill. 


When is this fellow coming 
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Mr. REED of West Virginia. Do we not have a department of 
the Government that is diligent and efficient in discovering 
ilicit distilleries in the United States? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Mr, REED of West Virginia. What the committee hopes to 
do is to make the competency commission function properly. 

Mr. CARTER. Precisely. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Why can not the Government 
be as efficient in hunting up competent Indians, meaning In- 
dians qualified for citizenship, as it is in hunting up moonshine 
distilleries? 

Mr. CARTER. I think they can be equally efficient. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. It is through the competency 
commission alone, I understand, that Indians can be removed 
from governmental care and elevated to the status of citizenship, 
after which they are no longer a burden and expense to the 
United States. 

Mr, CARTER. The only way on earth that an Indian can 
eyer, outside of the competency commission, get the restrictions 
removed is to go before a local agent or a field clerk and haye 
an application filed. That application is sent to the agent, the 
agent sends it to Washington, and on cross-examination two or 
three years ago of the assistant commissioner, he admitted that 
it must pass through nine different hands before there was any 
final action, and when it was finally acted upon such final action 
was in effect taken not by the commissioner at all, but by a clerk 
who never saw the Indian and knew nothing about him or his 
capacity. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the value of 
this provision to compel the Indian Bureau to utilize the service 
of competency commissions is in showing clearly the policy of 
Congress. The Indian Affairs Committee has spent three months, 
in making a thorough investigation of Indian affairs generally, 
and as one member of that committee I have been convinced that 
Congress must act firnily if we are ever to get rid of the “ orphan 
asylum ” system of dealing with the Indians. 

Commissioner Sells stated before the committee that there 
are now under the administration of the Indian Bureau practi- 
cally 220,000 Indians. About 9,000 have been declared com- 
petent within the past five or six years. 

At that rate the task of making free American citizens of 
these original owners of all America will never be completed. 
It will go on and on through generations, with resultant evil 
effects to the people of this country and to the Indians them- 
selves. 

The Indian Bureau is a wonderful institution—for self-per- 
petuation. It is a government within a government. Under the 
commissioner there is an assistant commissioner and a chief 
clerk, and under these are five grand divisions—education, pur- 
chase, law, finance, and land. Under these again are 24 separate 
and distinct sections, covering every activity under the sun. 

It required days for the Committee on Indian Affairs to get 
even a brief outline of these multitudinous activities. It is 
astonishing to know the growth of this bureau and to note its 
ever-expanding activities. Its work would naturally be ex- 
pected to decrease, but instead it has been increasing with con- 
stant growth in expenditures. I believe this growth has been 
largely artificial and self-stimulated and that it is high time to 
call a halt. 

During the committee hearings Commissioner Sells made the 
following statement: 

I conceive that when the Indian Bureau was established it was the 
idea of Congress that it was not a permanent institution, but that as 
fast as the Indians could be educated and conditions developed to 
make them self-supporting that they would go out from under the con- 
trol of the Government and the bureau’s activities correspondingly re- 
duced. I look forward to the time when the bureau will not only be 
materially reduced but when it will be absolutely abolished. 

Now, I agree with that statement in its entirety. But the fact 
remains that after fourscore years of the bureau's existence 
the claim is made that there is more need for its services than 
ever before. We are asked to appropriate more money than 
ever before. For my part, I am convinced that it is time to 
begin that long-looked-for elimination instead of constant addi- 
tions. 

It was more than a hundred years ago that President Jeffer- 
son said: 

children, I shall 2 to see the day when the red man. our 
neighbor, shall become truly one le with us, enjoying all the rights 
an privileges we do, and living in peace and plenty as we do, without 


anyone to make them afraid, to injure pe or to take their 
property without being punished for it acco: g to fixed laws. 


That statement was made to the Indians in the dawn of the 
nineteenth century, and yet in the twentieth year of the twen- 
tieth century we are still dealing with these Indians as helpless 
wards with increasing expense to the Government 
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This Congress should emphatically declare for justice to the 
Indians and to the taxpayers of this country. I am in favor of 
these competency commissions, for they have the power to hasten 
the day when this branch of bureaucracy will be ended. At the 
same time I can see that the make-up of the commission itself 
might hinder the action desired. As we learned during the 
hearings, these commissions consist of a departmental inspec- 
tor appointed by the Secretary of the Interior, a special agent of 
the Indian Service, and the superintendent of the reservation 
being visited. It is to be expected that such a commission will 
not go much faster than the policy of the Indian Bureau deems 
advisable. 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Certainly I will yield to my 
colleague. 2 

Mr. CARTER. Can the gentleman tell the difference between 
the procedure of removing restrictions by the competency com- 
mission and without the competency commission? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. There is a difference in pro- 
eedure, but, after all, it amounts to the same in the end since 
the source is the same. 

Mr. CARTER. Oh, the competency commission goes from 
house to house and it does not have to report to the agent, but 
reports directly to the Secretary of the Interior. You get 
direct action. The Secretary acts upon the report himself. 
On the other hand, when you undertake to have the restrictions 
removed by the local agent, according to the statement of the 
assistant commissioner himself, that application passes through 
nine hands before finally acted upon, and when finally acted 
upon it is by a clerk who never saw the Indian. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Of course, the gentleman knows 
I am in favor of the competency commission procedure. My ob- 
Jection is that the Indians have not been declared competent as 
rapidly as they should be, and I was suggesting that the tardiness 
might be due to the make-up of the commission. I want to see 
every restriction removed at the earliest. moment possible, so 
that the red men of America may take their place in American 
civilization as American citizens to learn the lessons which 
come from self-help and self-reliance. 

If the same wall of race and national segregation were placed 
upon the aliens from Europe who come to my district, if they 
were herded into reservations and compelled to shape every 
action to the order of a superintendent, if they were shut off 
from intercouse with the other element of the community, you 
would make them incompetent, too, to the end of time. But when 
they are given the rights of human beings and a chance to become 
full-fledged American citizens in five years and to learn through 
association with their neighbors, with few exceptions, they shed 
their helplessness and their incompetency, and the second genera- 
tion is ready to face the race of life on equal terms with their 
neighbors. 

Let these competency commissions go to work. Let them err 
on the side of freedom rather than bondage. Frank La Flesche, 
an Omaha Sioux Indian, now an ethnologist in the Smith- 
sonian Institution, declares that the Indian who is turned loose 
to shift for himself succeeds fairly well, and he further says 
that the well-educated Indian sometimes is cheated in business 


dealings more easily than the ones we call incompetent, because 


he thinks he knows too much to be swindled. 

If we will establish a just policy and insist upon its being 
carried out, we can end speedily this century-old guardianship, 
which produces incompetency instead of independence, and will 
be able to accomplish What is universally admitted to be the mark 
of the successful conclusion of the task—the writing of finis to 
the history of the Indian Bureau. 

The Clerk read as follows; 


DETERMINING HEIRS, 


For the purpose of determining the heirs of deceased Indian allottees 
having any right, title, or interest in any trust or restricted property, 
under regulations prescribed the Secretary of the Interior, fo “000, 
reimbursable as provided by existing law: Provided, That the Secretary 
of the Interior is hereby authorized to use not to exceed $30,000 for 
the employment of additional clerks in the Indian Office in connection 
with the work of 5 the heirs of deceased Indians, and exam- 
ining their wills, out of the $100,000 appro riated herein: And provided 
further, That hereafter upon a determination of the heirs to any trust 
or restricted Indian property of the value of $250 or more, or to any 
allotment, or, after approval by the Secretary of the Interior of any 
will covering such trust or restricted property, there shall be paid by 
such heirs, or by the beneficiaries under such will, or from the estate 
of the decedent, or from the proceeds of sale of the allotment, or from 
auy trust funds belonging to the estate of the decedent, the sum of 
$15 where the 9 value of the estate of the decendent does not 
exceed the sum of $1,000. Where the appraised value of the estate of 
decedent is more than $1,000 and less than $3,000, $20; where the ap- 

raised value of the estate of the decedent is $3,000 but not more than 

5,000, the sum of $25, and where the es eee value of the estate of 
the decedent is $5,000 or over, the sum of $50, which amount shall be 
accounted for and paid in the Treasury of the United States; and a 
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report shall be made annually to 8 by the Secretary of the 
Interior on or before the first Monday in December of all moneys col- 
lected and deposited as herein provided: Provided further, That the 
provisions of this paragraph shall mot apply to the Osage Indians nor to 
the Five Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
on the last two provisos. What is the reason that this should 
not apply to the Five Civilized Tribes and to the Osage Indians? 

Mr. SNYDER. This service does not apply within that sec- 
tion of the country. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The heirs are determined by the courts and 
not by the department. 

Mr. CARTER. The courts have jurisdiction. 

Mr. WALSH. I know, but why should they have the oppor- 
tunity of having a judicial determination by the courts, and not 
these other tribes? 

Mr. CARTER. This pertains to the payments of fees. The 
fees, of course, in the cases in the courts in Oklahoma are taken 
out by the courts, and there are no fees in connection with the 
probate cases of the Five Civilized Tribes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Is that the State court? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. The State courts have jurisdiction in 
probate matters in the Five Civilized Tribes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Then we would not have jurisdiction 
over them. 

Mr. CARTER. No. 

Mr. SNYDER. This is entirely outside of the Five Civilized 
Tribes. 

Mr. WALSH. You are fixing a maximum scale of fees where 
the estates do not go through the courts. 

Mr. CARTER. Where the Secretary must determine it. 

Mr. WALSH. Why do they not go through the courts in these 
other States? : 

Mr. CARTER. To speak frankly to the gentleman, I am not 
so sure but that would be the best procedure, but the Congress 
has always taken the position, outside of the Five Civilized 
Tribes, that they should be determined by the Secretary. 

Mr. WALSH. Why in Oklahoma do they go through the 
courts and not the department? 

Mr. CARTER. They go through the courts because the en- 
abling act of the State gave us jurisdiction of Indian probate 
matters. 

Mr. HASTINGS, And for the further reason that they are 
all citizens. 

Mr. SNYDER. This has to do with the heirs of incompetent 
Indians, and heretofore there has been a universal fee of $15 
without regard to the value of the estate. There has been a re- 
turn of about $80,000 of the $100,000 appropriated. This does 
not change the law in any way except to make the estates which 
are worth more pay more for the service, and to reimburse the 
total amount of the appropriation. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation of 
the point of order. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order on the second proviso, beginning with line 19, on page 
14, and ending with line 18, on page 16. It is new legislation 
on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, I wish the gentleman would 
reserve the point of order. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, if the point of order is sus- 
tained it will not accomplish the object the gentleman seems 
to have in view. His object is to throw the administration of 
estates of restricted Indians into the local probate courts of the 
particular States where the Indians reside. As to the policy of 
that, it is hardly a matter to be discussed here. The effect of 
sustaining the gentleman's point of order, if he makes it, will be 
to merely reduce the fees charged by the United States Govern- 
ment for the administration of these Indian estates, There is 
now a level charge of $15 for every estate, whateyer its value, 
and the bill seeks to establish the graduated scale, which is cal- 
culated to at least return to the Government the amount of 
$100,000 which it takes out each year for this work. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ELSTON. I think if the gentleman is intent on changing 
the policy of the administration of the estates of restricted In- 
dians, he can much better bring about that result by introduc- 
ing a special bill on the subject for the amendment of the law, 
but if his point prevails, or if he insists upon the point of order, 
it is going to lose the Government about $70,000 a year, and it Is 
going to result in no particular gain in respect to the point the 
gentleman seems to have in mind. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 
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Mr. ELSTON. I yield to the gentleman, although I want to 
make some other observations,-because I hope the gentleman will 
withdraw his point of order. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. My understanding of the situation | 
is this: Originally, following the allotment act of 1886, all In- 
dian estates went to the ordinary probate courts of the jurisdic- 
tions in which they resided, and then the department, as they 
said, in order to save money and in order to more thoroughly 
control these Indians, secured the passage of a law which gave 
the S of the Interior exclusive jurisdiction to determine 
the heirs of Indian decedents, fixed $15 as the amount to be 
charged in each estate, and that was in the nature of a con- 
tract, as a matter of fact, with these Indians. The Five 
Civilized Tribes, which are excepted, were taken out because 
the representatives from that State insisted that it be so. It 
was a departmental policy, just as these other methods, which 
have been discussed here, are departmental policies, and the 
department now ought not to have control of these estates... The 
estates languish for years unsettled, and the additional amount 
which would be used to pay those fees in State courts, as was 
Suggested by the gentleman from California, would much better 
be paid, and the individual Indians would be much better off if 
they could pay the additional amount and get their estates set- 
tied. But since the department has assumed—because that is 
the correct ¢erm—charge of these Indian estates they ought to 
continue the administration of them at the same price they 
agreed to in the first place, 

Mr. CARTER. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Tes. 

Mr. CARTER. This is not at the same price as in the first 
instance, because in the first instance there was no price at all. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. No; no price at all. 

Mr. CARTER. But the Burke Act provided for a flat fee of 
$15 in these cases. 

Now, the only notion the committee had was this, that it was 
hardly fair to charge a man the same price for the settlement of 


a $30 estate as for a $10,000 estate; that there ought to be 
some graduated scale. The only effect of the point of order | 


would be that stated by the gentleman from California, to wit, 
to change from the graduated scale back to the flat scale of $15. 
it would not accomplish what the gentleman is undertaking to 
accomplish at all. It would not take it back even to the original 
charge, because the original charge was nothing, but the subse- 
quent charge was $15 for each case. Now we have made the 
charges graduated in the bill’ 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to give the gentle- 
man an illustration of the probating of the estate of a restricted 
Indian in California where the estate would be worth in the 
amount of $10,000. Now, I know the prebate fees of the State 
of Califoria in the case of a $10,000 estate would be about $500. 
Now, thatis the law. In the administration of a $2,000 or $3,000 
estate in the State of California the minimum would be $100. 
‘A $50,000 estate would cost the Indians concerned possibly 
$2,000 or $3,000. This-involves only probate fees by 
law. It does not go into the matter of representation by attor- 
ney or the various ways of unlimited charges they can make 
in the way of atterney fees. Now, the reason why this whole 
subject matter was taken under the control of the n Bureau 
was because of the abuses and frauds worked upon the Indians 
in the matter of the probating of their estates. It was found in 
local jurisdictions in the matter ef fees the Indians were taken 
advantage of by lawyers, and their estates were frittered away 
in the local probate courts, where the gentleman knows fees are 
much larger than under the Government charge. Now, I 
sincerely hope that the gentleman will not make his point of 
order. If he is intent on this matter I hope he will bring it in 
in the form of a bill before the committee, and the whole matter 
can be gone into regularly. The only result of his point of 
order to-day, if he persists in it, will be to bring about the loss 
of $70,000 a year to the Government and not help matters out 
at all along the line which he desires. 

Mr. CARTER. It now costs the Government about $70,000 
more to do this work than the fees amount to. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Is not this the fact, that the 
expense, or a very large part of the expense, is that of persons 
traveling from Washington around to the different agencies? 

Mr. CARTER. I do not think from Washington, but it is 
for the expenses of the agents and their travel; I think that is 
part of the expense. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. And is it not also a fact that the 
only thing they do is to heirs and not settle their 
estates? 


Mr. CARTER. The gentleman is absolutely correct about 
that; they do not settle the estate but simply determine the 
heirs. 


Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. And the expense which the gentle- 
man from California has just mentioned is the expense which 
comes in the ordinary course of the settlement of the estate? 

Mr. CARTER. The determination of heirs would be, of 
course, 2 part of the probating of the estate. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. One further question, if I may. 

Mr. SNYDER. If the gentleman will yield. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. The gentleman has as large ex- 
perience as any of us. Is it not a fact that it would-be no 
more than a reasonable fee on the average for determining the 
heirs to fix it at $15? F 

Mr. CARTER. Well, the only way I can answer is that the 
bureau has stated to us that there is a loss every year of about 
$70,000—$65,000, to be exact, as I am advised by my friend from 
Missouri [Mr. Ramones], last year on account of this flat rate 


Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. I would like to answer—— 

Mr. CARTER. Speaking of expense, the expense was 
$6,868.78, and the salaries were $62,315, so only a very small 
part of the appropriation was spent in traveling back and forth. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
committee, this is the situation : There are men appointed 
the department who visit the different reservations. They 
a when they please. The Indian estates are held up for 

hile the department controls their money, and finally, 
mt the inspector comes, or one of those who determine the 
they visit the agency, take up those cases there present, 
go away, and perhaps do not come back again for several years. 
The only thing they do fs to find out the heirs. I have in mind 
now of one of the Indians on the reservation within 
the ju jurisdiction that I represent. There is no one left but a 
widow and a son, and yet you can not get those heirs deter- 
mined. This is only one case. I hear the chairman say it is 
only one case, but it is the rule, and when they get there 
promptly it is the exception, and there is no question with any 
person who is familiar with this but what they are well paid if 
they get $15. 

Mr. CARTER. But the gentleman's point of order does not 
do away with the system. It merely makes the Government 
Treasury pay for it. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. The point is this: That the service 
the Government renders is worth but $15. If the department 
| Squanders money and loses $65,000, the Indians’ estates should 
not be made to pay forit. Thatis the point. There is no merit 
in it. If the department wishes to go on record that they can 
take care of these Indians’ estates and determine the heirs, let 
it be done sensibly and not foolishly, as they have done it, and 
let them act promptly. 

I wish to impress on the department the fact that they are 
not doing right, and that is the reason I am insisting on the 
point. I do not think it is a good policy, because you can take, 
by reason of your power, the money away from the Indians and 
so save the face of the department that is absolutely inefficient 
in this matter. 

Mr. CARTER. I sympathize fully with what the gentleman 
says, because if there is any district that has been burdened or 
embarrassed with delays or departmental red tape it is the 
district that I have the honor to represent in Oklahoma. I 
know there is much virtue in what the gentleman says, and I 
will join with him at any time to cut out the red tape and to 
expedite and facilitate the settlement of these matters to the 
satisfaction of the Indians and all others concerned. 

But, if my friend will permit, he is not accomplishing here 
in any wise what he seeks todo, In fact, if anything, he is going 
to make the procedure a little bit more slow and tardy, because 


p: 


serye here, was to save the additional expense of $65,000 which 
will be brought upon the Government unless this paragraph re- 
mains in the bill. I hope my friend from Nebraska, whom we 
will be very glad to straighten out on these matters, will bring 
all his powers of forbearance and consideration to bear and 
withdraw his point of order and let this good provision remain 
in the bill. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Will you get the committee to say 
that they will support such a bill? 

Mr. CARTER. I can speak for myself only; I can not speak 
for the committee; but I am sure the committee will give the 
gentleman’s bill consideration any time he will bring it in, and 
I will be glad to help lp get it. 

Mr. SNYDER. The chairman of the committee will be glad 
to call the committee together and give the gentleman Il the 
time he wants in order to be heard on the question, 
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Mr. CARTER. 
we will take some kind of action on it? 
Mr. SNYDER. Certainly we will. 


I think the chairman will agree, further, that 
[Laughter.] 


Mr. EVANS of Nebraska, I do not think there is any danger 
of anybody dying of an enlargement of the heart as to that. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman withdraw his objection? 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska, If I withdraw the objection, I 
wish it to be understood it is not because of the promise that has 
been made. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Nebraska make 
the point of order? 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. I have reserved the point of order, 
as the gentleman from Missouri wishes to discuss the provision, 
and I have agreed to that. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I desire to 
remind the gentleman from Nebraska of one point which he 
seems to have overlooked. I concede in all frankness that the 
first impulse I had with regard to the position the committee 
should take on this proposition was to do exactly the thing which 
the gentleman suggests. But in the course of the discussion 
before the committee I was soon led to see that the Government 
of the United States through various acts of Congress had been 
appropriating the sum of $100,000 a year for the determination 
of Indian heirs, and we have the positive statement, coming 
from Mr. Meritt, assistant to the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, that there was an annual deficit in the sum of $65,000 
arising to the Public Treasury every year on account of these 
appropriations. Then the question turned upon the equity in 
the case, and it was clear to every lawyer on the committee and 
to every man of experience in dealing with matters of that sort 
that there was no equity in a case involving a small estate car- 
rying a charge of $15, when a large estate would only be sub- 
ject to the same charge. Therefore I concluded that if by put- 
ting the increased charge upon an equitable basis we could save 
the Government this $65,000 annually, this provision should go 
into the bill, and therefore I consented. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Why should you charge for finding 
the heirs of a $25,000 estate more than for finding the heirs of a 
$100,000 estate? 

Mr. RHODES. I say that the equities of the case would 
justify the charge upon the same ground that a $100,000 estate 
should pay an attorney’s fee of $10,000 when in the same court 
a $1,000 estate would perhaps not justify more than a $50 fee. 

Mr. MacCRATE. What was the value of deceased Indians’ 
estates last year? 

Mr. SNYDER. It was $34,000,000. 

Mr. RHODES. As a member of the committee I earnestly 
trust that the gentleman from Nebraska will withdraw the 
point of order. And for the further reason that the gentleman 
offers no remedy. His argument goes rather to the criticism 
of a practice for which neither you nor I nor the gentleman is 
responsible. The Indian Office is proceeding under existing 
law, and in the absence of some practical way by which the re- 
form might be accomplished I take it the gentleman could not 
in good conscience urge his objection upon that ground. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Nebraska insist 
on the point of order? 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman making the 
point of order asks to have the section passed over until to- 
morrow. The chairman of the committee has no objection to 
that, unless some one else has, and it can be done. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the provision be passed over. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unan- 
imous consent that this paragraph be passed over and not be 
considered until to-morrow. Is there objection? - 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Reserving the right to object, it seems 
to me it is wholly impossible to suppose the Government will 
permit the estates of any competent Indians to be settled with- 
out having some Government official pay attention to the sub- 
ject. 

Now, the heirship is found by the Government. If the heir- 
ship should be determined by probate or local court, the Gov- 
ernment would still have the duty of protecting the Indian by 
examining the question of the heirship, because it could not 
trust the attorneys or other people connected with any court; 
sometimes could not trust the judge, as was the case a number 
of years ago in a number of specific cases, where the judges 
were in collusion with other people to rob the Indians. It seems 
to me, however, that instead of making a direct appropriation 
of $100,000 or any other sum for this purpose out of the Treas- 
ury, it ought to be an appropriation out of funds received from 
the work that is done. There is no reason why the Federal 
Government should pay out of its General Treasury the ex- 


property or of determining their heirship. It ought to be paid 
out of the funds received from the estate. 

301 EVANS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

1 an MANN of Illinois. I yield to the gentleman from Ne- 
raska. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Is it not a fact that in no estate 
handled by the department there is any money received but 
what has already been received under law from the sale of 
land, or something of that kind, and of which they have already 
had control? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I do not know, and I could not answer 
the question. I do not know how they get the money. I know 
this, that it does not do anybody any good in this world to have 
them go along with the idea that they pay nothing themselves, 
but that it all comes out of Uncle Sam's Treasury. We hear 
that the Indians on the average probably have larger incomes, 
if not more property, than the white people of the United States, 
I do not know whether that statement is true or not, but many 
of them are very wealthy. Why on earth should the Government 
do all this work for them at the expense of the poor whites of 
the United States? [Laughter.] They are willing and able to 
pay the expense, yet it is proposed that we prevent their having 
the opportunity. However, I do not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the paragraph is passed 
over without prejudice. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


INDUSTRY AMONG INDIANS (REIMBURSABLE). 


For the 23 of encouraging industry and self-support among the 
Indians and to aid them in the culture of fruits, grains, and other crops, 
$100,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, which sum may be 
used for the purchase of seed, animals, machinery, tools, implements, 
and other equipment necessary, in the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Interior, to enable Indians to become self-supporting; Provided 
That said sum shall be expended under conditions to be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Interior for its repayment to the United States 
on or before June 30, 1930: Provided bo toe That not to exceed $20,000 
of the smount herein appropriated shall be expended on any one reser- 
vation or for the benefit of any one tribe of Indians, and that no part 
of this appropriation shall be used for the purchase of tribal herds. 

5 TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee in charge of the bill what is the reason 
for the extension from 1925 to 1930 of the time for the repay- 
ment of the sums expended for encouraging the Indians to 
become self-supporting? 

Mr. SNYDER. There can be no defense for that except that 
much of the money that has been loaned to these Indians for 
the purpose of buying stock and implements and tools with 
which to operate their farms has not been returned, and all 
this money is loaned to the Indians on a contract to be paid 
back within five years. 

Mr, TILSON. In the bill you require the Secretary of the 
Interior to make a contract for its repayment on or before June 
80, 1930. Last year you used a six-year limit, 1925. This year 
you have raised the limit to 10 years, making it 1930. 

Mr. SNYDER. In my judgment you might just as well make 
the limit 2179 as to make it 1930. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. They will not pay back any of it, 
anyway. f 

Mr. RHODES. Oh, Mr. Chairman, the statement that they 
neyer will pay it back is entirely incorrect, because the only 
respectable sum that has been reimbursed has been a sum appro- 
priated for an industrial purpose. 

Mr. SNYDER. But the gentleman does not mean to convey 
the idea that all of them will be by any means returned. It is 
a fact that this is the one branch of reimbursables that is a 
respectable proposition. Much of the money that has been 
loaned on ihese contracts will never come back, because the 
Indians fail, just as anybody else fails, and it will never be paid 
back. I imagine that this extension was put in here for the 
purpose of giving some delinquent a little more time, to see if . 
he can pay or not. 

Mr. TILSON. What do the.last two lines of the paragraph 
mean, “ Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be 
used for the purchase of tribal herds”? Was there abuse here- 
tofore? 

Mr. SNYDER. The splendid efficiency of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs led him to have a penchant for purchasing 
tribal herds. We have already too many tribal herds and do 


pense of probating or settling the estates of Indians who have! not want any more, so that we put in here the proviso that no 
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part of this appropriation should be used for the purchase of 
tribal herds until we get rid of some of those we have got. 

Mr. TILSON. You do, however, provide that the money may 
be used for the purchase of animals. 

Mr. SNYDER. That is, where the farmer has to have a horse, 
or a team of horses, to work his farm. It does not mean that 
we will purchase a herd of horses or a herd of cattle. 

Mr, TILSON, Does it not mean the purchase of animals for 
individuals, whereas heretofore the purchases were made for 
the tribe? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes; to purchase a sheep or a cow or a horse. 

Mr. TILSON. For an individual? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. But not for the tribe? 

Mr. SNYDER. No. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. He owns a farm. 

Mr. SNYDER. With reference to the tribal herds, that 
would be a tribal arrangement; it would not be for any one 
individual Indian. But in this case there are certain Indians 
that have sllotments that they operate as a farm, on which they 
keep one o- two head of cattle or a team of horses, the same as 
an ordinary farmer. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. The Government can not have 
a lien on it, can it? 

Mr. SNYDER. Oh, yes. The Government has an absolute 
lien on each one of these items; but of course if an Indian dies, 
or if his cattle die, or his horses die, and he is unable to pay, he 
has to have an extension, just the same as anybody else. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut with- 
draws the pro forma amendment. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

VEHICLES FOR INDIAN SERVICE, 

That not to exceed $200,000 of applicable appropriations made herein 
for the Bureau of Ind Affairs shall be available for the maintenance, 
repair, and operation of motor-propelled and horse-drawn passenger- 
carrying vehicles for the use of superintendents, farmers, physicians, 
field matrons, allotting, irrigation, and other employees in the Indian 
field service: Provided’ That not to exceed $15, may be used in the 

40,000 tor the purchase of motor 
and that such vehicles shall be used only for official service. F Y 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the paragraph. What is the necessity of this apparently large 
fleet of automobiles and horse-drawn vehicles. that $200,000 is 
provided for? You could buy several gross of automobiles from 
the War Department for such a sum as that, I could imagine, 
if they should succeed in selling them. What is the necessity 
of any such amount as that for 300,000 Indians? 

Mr. SNYDER. The gentleman reserves the point of order 
on the provision, but I understand it is not subject to a point 
of order. I would call attention to the fact that there are 
something like 6,000 Indian employees in the Indian Bureau 
outside the city of Washington—6,135, to be absolutely correct. 
Among that number are many farmers, stockmen, doctors, 
matrons, and mechanics who have to travel from one end of a 
reservation to the other. It used to be done by horse-drawn 
vehicles or on horseback; but since it has been discovered that 
a Ford can go anywhere a horse can go, or where a buggy can 
be drawn, and perhaps three times as quickly, it has been 
deemed advisable by the department to supply as many of them 
as possible with “tin Lizzies.” I will say to the gentleman that 
one of the things we have tried to do is to be able to show to the 
House the next time we come before it with this bill a report 
that will contain what each one of these men purports to have 
done with his automobile, where he has been, how many Indian 
families he has visited, and what good he has done. That is 
not available to-day. This is no increase over the amount 
allowed last year. It is not an appropriation; it comes from 
available funds in other items appropriated for in a general 
way. 

Mr, WALSH. But it is an appropriation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. SNYDER. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. There are 230,000 Indians 
in the United States? 

Mr. SNYDER. Two hundred and twenty-nine thousand. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And one employee to every 
six or seven Indians. 

Mr. SNYDER. I have stated the number of Indians and the 
number of employees; I am not a lightning calculator. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. In the Quinault district the 
Indian agent advised them to buy horses. The agent told them 
that the automobiles would rust, but he forgot to tell them that 


the horses would starve to death, and that is what they did the 
following winter. [Laughtor.] 
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Mr. WALSH. How many of these vehicles does the bureau 
own? It had $200,000 available last year. ee 

Mr. SNYDER. The number of employees for 1918 fh the 
schools was 2,630; agents, 2,391; field investigating and Super- 
vising force, 36; irrigation, 277; forestry, 115; probate work, 
19; warehouse, 29. I am unable to tell the gentleman how 
many automobiles were used in each one of these services, but 
I think we may assume that there is a fair distribution of cars 
throughout the service. 

Mr. WALSH. They have not all been furnished them. 

Mr. SNYDER. Not yet; but they expect to be soon. 

Mr. WALSH. If they have $200,000 made available every 
year, they soon will be. I would like to know whether the 
chairman of this committee, who has given his usual careful 
consideration to the matter, and a thorough investigation, is 
satisfied that there is any necessity for permitting the expendi- 
ture of this sum of money? 

Mr. SNYDER. This, as the gentleman knows, is not an ap- 
propriation in itself. Of course, it is money to be spent, but 
it must be taken from the gross amount of other items in the 
bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Have the other items in the bill been made 
large enough so that this $200,000 can be taken from them? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Then it comes pretty near being an appro- 
priation. Will the gentleman point out what particular item 
they can take this $200,000 out of? 

Mr, SNYDER. In the general fund for school support there 
is an amount included for the purchase of such automobiles as 
would be used for school service. The amount for health car- 
ries in it an item, in a general amount, for the purchase of these 
vehicles, and from each one of these funds a certain amount is 
drawn upon for the purchase of vehicles, and so forth. 

Mr. CARTER. At each agency they have one or more auto- 
mobiles, according to the size of the agency. Estimates are 
brought in for the support of the agency, and the upkeep, main- 
tenance, and repair of the automobiles are included. Up until 
about 1915, as I now recall it, it had not been necessary to place 
this provision in the Indian bill, for the reason that prior to 
that time the law authorized the use of money for this purpose 
at each agency throughout the country where they had automo- 
biles. At that time the gentleman from New York [Mr. Fitz- 
gerald], chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, had an 
amendment put in the sundry civil bill, I think, or perhaps the 
legislative bill, which precluded the use of funds for the main- 
tenance and purchase of automobiles and other passenger- 
carrying vehicles, so that the comptroller ruled that the fund 
could be used for that purpose under the Fitzgerald amend- 
ment. So the next year it was necessary for the Indian Bureau 
and other bureaus of the Government to bring in this provision 
authorizing the expenditure from the funds of applicable appro- 
priations. : 

Mr. SNYDER. In this bill $15,000 is for horse-drawn vehicles 
and $40,000 for motor-propelled vehicles, That is a small per- 
centage of the total amount appropriated here, and I do not 
think more than is necessary. 

Mr. ELSTON. I have an analysis of the amount that was 
spent last year if the gentleman would like to have it. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to have it if the gentleman will 
answer this question first. Why should not the committee pro- 
vide that the motor-propelled vehicles shall be obtained from 
the War Department that has many thousands of them now on 
hand? 

Mr. SNYDER. I would like to ask the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts if he has discovered anybody able to pry one of them 
loose from the War Department? 

Mr. WALSH. I have not looked for anybody that has accom- 
plished it. 

Mr. SNYDER. I have had some experience in trying to secure 
an opportunity for some constituents of mine to purchase some 
of them, and have been unable to. 

Mr. WALSH. If we provided by law that they should furnish 
these automobiles to the Indian Bureau, while they might not 
obey the law, still we might save a little money. 

Mr. SNYDER. I do not think the Indian Service would suffer 
much if they did not buy a horse or an automobile for these pur- 
poses for a year, but this is only a small per cent of new vehicles 
as compared to the total amount of the appropriations which 
have been put in here, and if we took this out, we ought, in 
justice to the service, to go back and reduce each one of the 
items we have passed over; and we do not know just how much 
to take out of them, because this is spread over the whole 
service 


Mr. WALSH. I should like to have the information which 
the gentleman from California was going to give me. 
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Mr, ELSTON. In the justification for this item by the as- 
sistapg commissioner he said that last year approximately 
$36,000 was spent for the purchase of new motor-propelled 
vehictes. 

Mr. SNYDER. That is for the whole service. 

Mr. ELSTON. That approximately $1,400 or $1,500 was spent 
for horse-drawn passenger vehicles and approximately $17,000 
lof the first-named amount, that is of the $36,000, was taken from 
‘tribal funds, so that it was not an expenditure out of the Gov- 
ernment Treasury; and finally, that about $108,000 of the total 
amount was used for maintenance and operation of the vehicles. 
Now, in a total expenditure of about $170,000 that reduces the 
‘outlay out of the Treasury of the United States to the sum of 
‘about $17,000 for purchase of new motor-propelled vehicles. 

Mr. WALSH. While I am not certain that this item is subject 
to a point of order, still I am inclined to think it is; but in 
view of the information given by the members of the committee, 
while I think it is rather dangerous to have too many auto- 
mobiles running around loose out on those prairies, and I think 
it is just as dangerous to have them out there as it is to bring 
the Indians into the cities and let them be run over by the 
street cars, I do not think we ought to make so large an 
‘amount ef money available for this purpose. Still the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Snyper] has given the matter considera- 
tion, and I withdraw the reservation of the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The reservation of the point of order is 
withdrawn. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Watsu: Page 17, line 17, after the 
word ce,” insert “ ed, That such motor-propelied vehicles 
shall be purchased from the War Department.“ 

Mr. SNYDER. As far as the chairman of the committee is 
concerned, he is willing to aecept that. 

Mr. ELSTON. I offer an amendment to that amendment, to 
add to the last word of the amendment the words where 
possible.“ There may be absolute disposition made of these 
Ford automobiles, and I understand that is the kind that is 
purchased. i 
„ The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I suggest that the gentleman use the 
words “if practicable” instead of “ where possible.” 

Mr. ELSTON. That is a good suggestion—if practicable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment to 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word Department,” insert “if practicable.” 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Let us have the whole amendment 
reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

vided, at such motor- led vehicles shall purchased 
88 Wai Department if procticahie. * 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
ELSTON]. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, 

Mr. TILSON. I suggest to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
that he add the word “ further” after the word “Provided.” 

Mr. WALSH. I ask to modify my amendment by inserting 
after the word “ Provided” the word “ further.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the modification. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WALSH : After the word “ Provided” in- 
sert the word “ further,’ 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


SUPPRESSING CONTAGIOUS DISEASES AMONG LIVE STOCK OF ENDIANS. 


For reimbursing Indians for live stock which may be hereafter de- 
stroyed on account of infected dourine or other 
and for expenses connection with the work of eradicating 
under such and 


be 
intions as the Secretary of the Latetior may 
Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 17, strike out lines 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, and 25. 


Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, it is my understanding that 
this appropriation is carried in the Agricultural appropriation 


bill. At any rate, the Agricultural appropriation bill carries an 
amount for this trouble, except that it does not appropriate 
money to pay for the destroyed animals. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. To what trouble does the 
gentleman refer? 

Mr. TINCHER. Dourine. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentieman please 
describe that disease, tell us something about it? 

Mr. TINCHER. Not being a veterinarian, I shall decline to 
yield for that purpose. I will say, however, that I listened at- 
tentively to a couple of days’ testimony in the Agricultural Com- 
mittee, given by men who explained that they had practically 
eradicated this disease in the United States. That is one appro- 
priation that the Department of Agriculture was willing to see 
reduced. This simply illustrates the fallacy of two committees 
appropriating money for the same purpose and shows the in- 
justice that will result. No white man receives pay from the 
Government for any animal that is destroyed by reason of its 
being affected with this disease, and it is not right for the Gov- 
ernment to appropriate money to pay for the old Indian pony 
that is killed before it dies naturally to keep it from spreading 
the disease further. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. ` 

Mr. HAYDEN. An attempt was made to destroy animals 
belonging to Indians without paying for them, and in one in- 
stance I know it resulted in the murder of the live-stock inspector 
who attempted to do so, because the Indian, not understanding 
that this is a very contagious disease 

Mr. TINCHER. Oh, I think the time has arrived in the 
United States when it is not necessary to appropriate money to 
give to the Indian to keep him from murdering officers of the 
United States, thus treating him differently from what we 
treat the white people. I do not think that argument in favor 
of Leer} discrimination on this double appropriation ought to 
prevail. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. Does the gentleman understand that in the 
appropriation bill there will be carried an item to reimburse 
the Indians for the loss of horses or cattle under this pro- 

? 


Mr. TINCHER. Absolutely not; and there will not be an 
item to reimburse the whites for the loss of their horses under 
this provision. But the item appropriating money to eradicate 
the disease will be carried in the Agricultural appropriation bill, 
and it should apply to the Indians and the whites alike, and 
will apply alike, except this discrimination to pay the In- 
dian for his horse because it is hard to explain to him that 
the horse is no good, when we do not pay the white man for 
his horse. That is the reason that the item ought to go out, and 
there ought not to be that discrimination, and there ought not 
to be the double appropriation. There will be two men to see 
these horses of the Indians, and one man to pay for them, and 
the Department of Agriculture has been honest enough with 
the Committee on Agriculture to admit that this disease is so 
nearly eradicated that they are asking for only a nominal amount 
for the whole United States; but here we are undertaking to 
pay $50,000 for old Indian ponies; and, of course, any one that is 
sick in any way will have this disease. I think we ought to 
stop it. It is time for economy, and here is an economy that 
will not work an injustice to any man, and this item ought to be 
stricken out of this bill. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, the experience of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry in the Department of Agriculture in com- 
bating this disease on Indian reservations was that it was prac- 
tically impossible to induce the Indians to round up their stock 
and haye their horses killed if found diseased. The only prac- 
ticable way of eradicating the disease in the entire United 
States is to stamp it out everywhere. So this has to be done 
on the Indian reservations as well as on the farms and ranges 
of white men. The white.stockmen understand the nature of 
the disease, how contagious it is, and that if it is not eradicated 
a great loss will result to them. tly they are willing 
to have their stock sacrificed without compensation. The In- 
dians do not and can not be expected to understand the gravity 
of the situation. In order to accomplish the final elimination 
of dourine this committee began an appropriation some years 
ago to pay the Indians for their horses when killed. The testi- 
mony at the hearings was that in the Northwest and practically 
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all over the United States this disease is under control, and that 
this appropriation will eradicate it in the remaining Indian 
reservations where it is still prevalent. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Who determines this? Is not 
this law a little weak; should it not be legally determined? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Whether an animal is diseased is determined 
by officials of the Bureau of Animal Industry of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. 
body may determine. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The hearings state that the work is carried 
on by representatives of the Department of Agriculture who are 
engaged in the general dourine eradication work. When they 
kill an Indian horse the horse is appraised and paid for by 
the superintendent at the Indian agency. It therefore requires 
no extra number of officials to carry on the work. 

Mr. TINCHER. They have diseased horses all over the 
United States that have this disease. Does the gentleman think 
it right to permit money to be paid for the Indian pony and not 
in other cases? 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is impossible to induce the Indians on a 
large reservation to gather their horses and drive them in to 
have them killed unless they receive pay for the animals. 
Without rounding up and examining the stock the disease can 
not be stamped out. The only practical way to accomplish 
ee results is to pay for the Indian ponies when they are 

illed. w Č 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Will the gentleman yiel 1 jr e 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to my good friend fro Y, tho. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. I would like to hear sonk e this 
disease, What is it; something like tuberculosis in 2. 1 

Mr. HAYDEN. The gentleman will have to ask sone pketeri- 
narian for an accurate description of this very contagious dis- 


This does not say so; but any- 


ease. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. . 

'The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 17, line 25, strike out the figures $50,000 ” and insert in lieu 
thereof the figures “ $20,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, the testimony before the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs is that last year there was expended 
on this work $70,000, and that the sum requested in this bill is 
absolutely necessary to complete the work. What is the ad- 
vantage of taking two or three bites at a cherry, why not 
perform this service and be done with it? With an appro- 
priation of $20,000 this year and an appropriation of $20,000 
next year and an appropriation of $20,000 the following year 
to carry on this work no one knows how long it will take to 
eradicate dourine. Certainly much less can be accomplished by 
reducing the appropriation. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bureau of Animal Industry, testified be- 
fore the Committee on Agriculture within 10 days that this dis- 
ease was practically eradicated. Of course, they can find 
enough dead Indian ponies to expend the money. This Con- 
gress can appropriate the money and, of course, you can find 
enough worn-out Indian ponies to spend it on. I would not for 
a moment hinder the progress of the eradication of this disease, 
but when I hear a chief of a bureau testifying, in asking for an 
appropriation for the whole of the United States, for all the 
people, that the disease is practically eradicated, and I know 
this appropriation is a duplicate, I think it is time, if we are 
ever going to economize, that we should economize. I under- 
stood from the chairman of the committee they did not have 
any opposition to this reduction, and that is how I happened to 
offer the amendment. I know from the discussion by the Bureau 
of Animal Industry that this $20,000 will be sufficient, and what 
is the use—— 

Mr. HAYDEN. Does the gentleman know how much the 
Department of Agriculture asked for dourine work for the 
entire United States? 

Mr. TINCHER. I do not remember the exact figures, but I 
will say this, that it is one of several items in which there was 
a large reduction. 

Mr. CARTER. Has the gentleman noticed the fact that this 
does not apply only to dourine, but it applies to other contagious 
diseases as well? 


Mr. TINCHER. I say if we appropriate $50,000 to pay for 
dead Indian ponies, of course it will be spent, and it is not 
right to do it. 

Mr. CARTER. It is hardly fair for the gentleman to make 
such a statement as that. This money might be used for a great 
many things, for tick eradication in*cases where Government 
funds could not be used on the reservation. 

Mr. TINCHER. If you are going to use it for tick eradica- 
tion it is more subject to my point than ever, because we are 
still appropriating more and more for tick eradication in other 
committees. 

Mr. CARTER. We are still removing the quarantine line 
north every year. Practically the whole State of Oklahoma is 
now below the quarantine line, where a few years ago it was 
above the quarantine line. 

Mr. TINCHER. The gentleman is on the committee. Do you 
state that you want to appropriate this money to be used for 
tick eradication? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes; if necessary. I stated that I wanted it 
to be used for anything necessary for the purposes expressed 
in the paragraph; that is, for reimbursing Indians for live 
stock which may be hereafter destroyed on account of being 
affected with dourine or other contagious diseases, and for ex- 
penses in connection with the work of eradicating and prevent- 
ing such diseases. 

Mr. TINCHER. The tick is not a contagious disease. 

Mr. CARTER. But it causes the Texas tick fever. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, the House should be guided 
by the evidence obtained at the hearings before the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, and according to the testimony submitted to 
us there every dollar of this appropriation is necessary. The 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TrxcHer] brings to us not facts as 
substantiated by the record before the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, but only his recollection of what was said there with 
respect to the general conditions in the United States. We are 
all glad to hear that this disease of horses is about under con- 
trol, but that does not controvert the testimony submitted to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs that if the full amount of this 
appropriation is not made the disease will not be eradicated. 

Mr. HASTINGS. How much was expended last year? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Seventy thousand dollars, and the year be- 
fore $100,000. 

Mr. HASTINGS. And this is a reduction of $20,000? 

Mr. HAYDEN. In 1917 we appropriated $100,000 for this 
purpose, showing that it is a diminishing appropriation, which 
will not have to be continued indefinitely. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 
tion to duplication. 

Mr. HAYDEN. There is no duplication in this appropriation. 
The work of detecting dourine is done by the Bureau of Animal 
industry. When it is found, the horse has to be killed, and the 
animal is paid for out of this appropriation by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. So there is no duplication of work. 

Mr. FESS. There is an amount provided in the Agricultural 
bill? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No, sir. The amount provided for in the 
Agricultural appropriation bill is for the detection of dourine. 
The amount called for in this bill is to pay for animals killed 
when they have that disease. 

Mr. FESS. There is no duplication? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No, sir; none whatever. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Certainly, 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. I understood your statement to be 
that in the last bill the appropriation was $70,000? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No. My statement was that the appropria- 
tions have varied. The amount actually expended during the 
fiscal year 1919 was $70,000, which included a balance from a 
former appropriation. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. 
was $50,000. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. TINCHER. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 20, nogs 22. 

Mr. BLANTON. Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to be sure that our 
Republican chairman on the other side was not overlooking any 
bets. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 


There is some objec- 


The appropriation in the last bill 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
ADVERTISEMENT FOR SALE OF INDIAN LANDS (RETMEURSABLE). 
ob t rom any fund in the Trea of the 
United e sot ot che oat Beane 7 ted, $6,000, or so 8 as 
necessary, for the payment of newspaper ‘advertisements of sales 
or naian lands, Rete kept one Aap from payments by purchases of costs of 
oth under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior 
may prescribe. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word to ask the chairman of the committee if the werd “ pur- 
chases " in line 17 should not be “ purchaser ”? 

Mr. SNYDER. What it means is that the party to whom the 
land is sold must pay the cost of the advertisement. 

Mr. WALSH. So the reimbursement is from the payment by 
the purchaser? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WALSH. If that is so, I will offer an amendment to 
strike out “ purchases” and insert the word “ purchaser.” 

Mr. SNYDER. There is no objection to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will make 
the correction. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

INDIAN SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS. 

That hercafter the Commissioner of Indian 
the printing and issuing b; journals, magazines, 
periodicals, and other pad cations ys in his Provided, H will aid i in the 
education and civilization of the Indians: ‘hat no new pub- 
lications shall be printed or issued at any Indian school, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
make a point of order against the paragraph, beginning on linc 
20 and ending on line 26. 

Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman from 
Washington will reserye his point of order for a moment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I wiil reserve it. 

Mr, HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, this item affects 17 publica- 
tions at Indian schools, only 4 of which are published oftener 
than monthly. Under a law passed during the war, when a 
number of Government bureaus in Washington were having their 
printing done away from the Government Printing Office, direct- 
ing that all printing for the various departments should be done 
at the Government Printing Office unless authorized by the Joint 
Committee on Printing, the Joint Committee on Printing, not 
having in mind these field publications, issued a general order 
which stopped the printing of publications at all the Indian 
schools. 

The value of these publications is not only in the dissemination 
of news and intelligence among the students but at every Indian 
school there are Indian boys who are learning the printer's trade 
in connection with the preparation of their school magazines. 
I know of a number of Indian boys who have graduated from 
the Phoenix Indian School in Arizona and who are now employed 
as printers by the newspapers throughout the State. If this 
authority is refused, such instruction can no longer be given. 
Neither would it be desirable to have the manuscript of these 
Indian school magazines sent to Washington to be printed in the 
Government Printing Office. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I may say to the gentleman 
that I think all these publications, provided they do not cost in 
excess of $1,500 a year, can go on as heretofore; but this is new 
legislation. It is not proper to give such a blanket authorization 
for Indian school printing. 

Mr. SNYDER. The gentleman will observe that it is pro- 
vided in the proviso that no new publications shall be printed or 
issued at any Indian school. This applies only to those schools 
which have printing appliances for the purposes of vocational 
training, and it is to enable them to start up again. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I supposed that something 
like that would come up at the request of the Indian Bureau. 
I may say that during the war authority was given to the Com- 
mittee on Printing to do certain things in the endeavor to re- 
duce the amount of Government printing, and it was provided 
that Indian-school publications may be continued as autherized 


‘heretofore, provided the annual cost did not exceed $1,500 in 


‘any one instance. 

Mr. HAYDEN. 
law? 
| Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No. It is a regulation of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, provided they print without 
advertising. That is why some of them can not go on, 

Mr. HAYDEN. Why should not an Indian-school publication 
ibe permitted to solicit advertisements in order to encourage the 
‘production of a decent sized publication? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will tell the gentleman why. 
‘Here, for example, is the Indian News, published at Genoa, 
Nebr.; 600 copies; annual cost, $832; 


Do I understand that such is the existing 


subscription money 
ceived as income, $24. Now, you run that along through the 
entire number of Indian schools and it simply adds to fhe mass 
They do not go outside and print it 


of Federal printed matter. 


re- 


and conduct it as a self-sustaining concern. They are looking 
to the Government. 


Mr. HAYDEN. But under the regulations of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing, of which the gentleman from Washington 
is a member, they could have expended $1,500 in that manner 
at the Genoa Indian School. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is true; but it seems 
that only four or five ef them were able to come up to that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, practically every State in 
the Union, as I understand, with respect to its wards has pro- 
vided for compulsory education. Concerning these 17 publica- 
tions, affected by this reservation of a point of order, I desire 
to call the attention of the committee to the fact that while the 
United States Government, with respect to the only ward it 
has concerning education, Indian children, has a compulsory 
education law, it is absolutely unenforeed, and consequently 
many of the Indians remain just as we found them, ignorant and 
uneducated. 

How long is this going to continue? Of course, a great many 
Indians are sending their children to school, but you will still 
find grown-up Indians now who can not speak the English 


language. 

Mr. SNYDER. Is the gentleman taiking to this amendment 
or to the point of order? 

Mr. BLANTON. What is the use of having these publications 
continued unless we are going to provide for the education of 
the Indians so that they can read them? 

Mr. SNYDER. All we are trying to do here is to reestablish 
the same provisions and rights as to these publications in the 
Indian schools that they had previous to the operation of some 
law passed during the period of the war. It was pointed out 
to the committee that during the period of the war these publi- 
cations which were carried on at the schools, had to be sent 
here to Washington and printed at a much greater expense 
than it could be done in the schools. It took away from the 
schools the advantage of the vocational training the people re- 
ceived who worked upon these publications in the schools. Ail 
the committee is trying to do is to put the publications back in 
the schools with the same rights they had before this law took 
it away from them. 

Mr. BLANTON. I merely want to ask the chairman of the 
committee why should not this compulsory education law be 


-| enforced with regard to the Indians? 


Mr. SNYDER. I attempted to have it enforced in this bill, 
but unfortunately it was subject to a point of order, and some 
gentleman made that point. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why not put in a provision which will 
cause it to be enforced? 

Mr. SNYDER. Because the legislation was subject to a point 
of order, and some gentleman made the point of order, and it 
was stricken out. 

Mr. BLANTON. If there is a law providing for compulsory 
education of the Indians, then a provision in the appropriation 
bill requiring the appropriation to be used only when that 
existing law is put in force would not be subject to a point of 
order, I take it. 

Mr. SNYDER. The gentleman does not want this committee 
to put the Indian Bureau entirely out of business at once, 
does he? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; but what is the use of having a law on 
the statute books if it is not enforced? 

Mr. SNYDER. We have endeavored here in many ways to 
put jast such a restriction on appropriations. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I make the 

int of arder. 
ae: HASTINGS. Will the gentleman withhold his point of 
i a minute longer? 

SNYDER. Has the gentleman from Washington. made 
his 3 ef order finally? 

Mr. JOHNSON of W nen Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I move to strike out the tast word. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to discnss the influence of these Indian pub- 
lications. 

Prior to the Declaration of Independence, when we were yet 
colonies, there was an Indian born of a full-blood woman down 
here in the State of Georgia. His mother could not speak a 
svord of English and neither could he. When he grew up to 
young manhood he invented an alphabet. He was the Cadmus 
of the Indian tribes. Later on a newspaper was established in 
Georgia, printed in the Indian language, which newspaper was 
called the Phoenix. Later, when the Indians removed west, 
this paper was removed west also and printed there. It had 
a wholesome influence among the Indians where the paper 
circulated. Religious tracts and documents of various kinds 
and songs were published in the Indian tongue and circulated 
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among them. It had a very great civilizing influence among 
the Five Tribes and contributed very largely to their uplift. 
What that Indian paper accomplished for the Cherokee Indians 
nud the Five Civilized Tribes these publications accomplish, in 
a lesser degree, in stimulating education and enlightenment 
among the Indians. Some three or four years ago the State 
of Okinhoma, recognizing the great services of Sequoyah, passed 
a resolution as n result of which his statue is now out here in 
Statuary Hall. I deply regret that the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jounson] has seen fit to make a point of order 
egninst this provision. ; 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield for 
a statement? 

Mr, HASTINGS. I will be glad to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It will interest the gentleman 
to know that the entire circulation of the 17 Indian school 
papers is not to exceed 9,000 copies. They all grew up with- 
out authority of law, and have cost the United States Govern- 
ment a pretty penny, 

Mr, HASTINGS. We appropriate in one item in this bill, 
I believe, $1,600,000 for the education of the Indians of the 
country. I do not know ef any more beneficial appropriation 
that is contained in this bill than that for the education of the 
youth of the Indians of the country, and I believe that these 
Indian school publications, like the publications in the white 
schools throughout the United States, have a very beneficial 
effect upon the schools. I think it is a sad mistake that the 
point of order should be made and this item eliminated. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike ont the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the gentlemen 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I sympathize with the effort to 
minimize the evils that grow out of so many agencies in the 
Government and divisions of activity, but I very deeply sym- 
pathize with what the gentleman from Oklahoma has just said. 
I think that if any member of the committee will run back over 
his memory as to what he did in the way of editing a college 
publication or a high-school publication, that that Member will 
confess that it was one of the best trainings that he ever re- 
ceived in all of his school career. It is not so much for the in- 
formation that is given as it is for the practice of the student 
or the pupil—a student if a college and a pupil in the high school. 

The membership of this committee will be interested in a 
little incident that occurred about six years ago when I hap- 
pened to be in the composing room of one of the greatest religious 
thinkers in America, at the head of one of the greatest religious 
publications of the country, edited in Boston. He called the 
head priater to show the first page of the Christian Endeavor 
World. The printer brought two copies, and immediately the 
editor said this is much the better, and I remarked that I did 
not see the difference, that it must be the eye of a trained 
printer that could see the difference. Then he began to show 
me what was on one that was not on the other, to show the ad- 
vantage or the superiority of the one over the other. He inci- 
dentaHy remarked to me that when he was the editor of a col- 
lege paper in Yellow Springs, Ohio, in Antioch College, he got 
his training for the work that he was then doing. ‘The statement 
of that editor of one of the greatest religious publications in the 
world, one of the finest critics in the country, indicates the 
training that a publication will give to individuals if it is prop- 
erly conducted, 

I sympathize with what the gentieman from Oklahoma has 
said. But these publications are being abused, and as to these 
numerous publications in the departments, I think we ought to 
take n meat ax to them. I am not sure, however, that this is 
not a mistake in cutting this particular feature out of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That hereafter in the sale of all Indian allotments, or in leases, or 


assignment of leases, covering tribal or allotted lands for mineral, farm- 


ing, ing, business, or other purposes, or in the sale of timber the: 


the retary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
directed, er such regulations as he may prescribe, to cha a ren- 
sonable fee for the work incident to the 2 lensing, or a ing of 


such landa, or in the sale of the timber, or in the administration of 
Indian forests, to be paid by vendees, lessees, or a ees, or from the 
proceeds of org the amounts collected to be ying in 
whole or in part the administrative expenses of the Indian field service 
of the partierlar reservation where such lands, or imber thereon, 
are sold, leased, or assigned. 


Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, I wish to reserve a point of 
order on the paragraph. I would like to hear from the chair- 


man or some member of the committee as to what they think 
of the propriety of arranging that these fees shall be apparently 
placed entirely at the disposal of the Indian Service rather than 
to haye them turned into the Treasury, as I think has been gen- 
erally acknowledged to be the better practice. 

Mr. ELSTON, That matter was discussed with the assistant 
commissioner as a practical administrative concern. He stuted 
that the various fees that would be charged under this para- 
graph would be collected in various reservations scattered all 
over the country; that it would be much easier to apply them 
for authorized purposes for which appropriations had been 
made, and to that extent reduce the authorized appropriation, 
leaving at the end of the fiscal year a surplus which would lapse 
into the Treasury. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Is the gentleman sure that the language in 
the bill would accomplish that result? It looks to me as if 
the section provides that the Secretary of the Interior may fix 
the fees wherever he desires. The bureau, instead of turning 
them into the Treasury so that Congress may know what is going 
on, could make use of this in defraying the administration ex- 
penses of anything for that service; not necessarily expenses 
that have been authorized by Congress, but perhaps additional 
expenditures and additional services that Congress has not 
authorized. 

Mr. ELSTON. I will read an inquiry that I put to the 
aant commissioner respecting this very thing. I said te 


Do you not think it would be better to rephrase that to say that 
this amount should be covered into Treasury, so that the com- 
mittee would know just what the additional needs would be for which 
you expected to use these collections and in that way have some con- 
troi over the use of additional funds by the bureau? These collections 
may amount to several hundred thousand dollars, and if they come 
into your hands they might be used on the reservations in addition to 
the appropriations made for particular purposes for those reservat! 

I made another reference to this same matter, asking whether 
the clause would not have the effect of authority for the ex- 
penditure of these collections in addition to appropriations made 
for this purpose on the reservations, being in fact a reappropria- 
tion of the amounts collected instead of being covered into the 
Treasury, so that the matter was fully brought out in the dis- 
cussion of that very clause when it was before the committee. 
The assistant commissioner's reply was in effect that the pro- 
vision as it now appears would afford a much easier and more 
direct way of taking care of these collections. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, that is always the attitude 
that any branch of the Government will take. If they can keep 
their hands on the money and have it freely at their disposal, 
they prefer to have it in that way. Here in the District we 
collect fees. I know the last provided for was for the inspec- 
tion of elevators, and instead of letting the commissioners use 
that money to hire as many elevator inspectors as they desired 
we specify the amount that they may use for the hiring of in- 
spectors and require that the fees be turned into the Treasury, 
I think that is the universal practice. 

Mr. ELSTON. I would say that I have read very rapidly the 
responses to Mr. Meritt to my inquiry, and the effect of what 
he says is that the use of these funds will reduce the amount of 
the appropriations, and that the surplus will lapse into the 
Treasury. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have the greatest confidence in the gentle- 
man from California, and so great is that confidence that I agree 
with him entirely in what was his first interpretation of the 
section. 

Mr, ELSTON. I hope if the gentleman desires to do anything 
with the paragraph that he will agree to modify it rather than 
make the point of order. I suggest that he propose an appro- 
priate amendment. This section is a very good piece of legisla- 
tion, in my opinion, 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman does not have to argue with 
me about that. I agree with him entirely. The only thing in my 
mind is the proper disposition of the money, and I am agreeable 
if the gentleman suggests an amendment that the amount còl- 
lected be covered into the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. SNYDER. I will accept that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, us a committee amend- 
ment, I move that, in line 11, after the word “be,” we strike 
out the rest of the paragraph and insert the words “ covered 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts.” 

TheCHAIRMAN, The gentleman offers an amendment, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 19, line 11, after the word “be.” strike out the remainder of 
the paragraph and insert the words covered into the Treasury as mis- 
cellaneous receipts.” 
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The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. í 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For suport and education of 100 pupils at the Indian school at 
Truxton. Canyon, Ariz., and for pay of superintendent, $24,300; for 
general repairs and improvements, 85,000; in all, $29,300. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Lonawortn, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 
11368, the Indian appropriation bill, and had come to no reso- 
lution thereon, 

SNROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 

Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bilis, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint resolution 
of the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. J. Res. 263. A joint resolution, extending the time for filing 
final report of the Joint Commission on Reclassification of Sal- 
aries, created by section 9, Public, No. 314, Sixty-fifth Congress, 
approved March 1, 1919, to a date not later than March 12, 1920. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of the 
following title: 3 

S. 2902. An act to amend section 5182, Revised Statutes of the 
United States. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. CULLEN, for 10 days, on account of the death of his 
mother. 

To Mr. BELL for 15 days, on account of official business in con- 
nection with the Official Postal Commission. 

ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 
22 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, January 8, 1920, at 12 o'clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 10700) to authorize the 
judges of the United States Court of Customs Appeals to be 
assigned to any district or circuit court of appeals of the United 
States and conferring the jurisdiction of said courts upon them 
while so assigned, reported the same with amendments, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 532), which said bill and report were 
referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SELLS, from the Committee on Pensions, to which was 
referred sundry bills of the House, reported in lieu thereof the 
bill (H. R. 11554) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, accompanied 
by a report (No. 533), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and seyerally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HARRELD: A bill (H. R. 11537) to provide for an 
appropriation for the payment of special assessment for paving, 
curbing, and guttering Nineteenth Street, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
adjacent to real estate owned by the United States and used and 
occupied by the Weather Bureau; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 11538) to repeal 
certain provisions of the act of March 3, 1899 (30 Stat. L., 1379), 
relating to widows’ pensions; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11539) to define the term “ honorable dis- 
charge“ in the administration of the pension laws; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 11540) pro- 
viding for cooperation in the enforcement of the immigration 
laws; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 11541) providing for a survey 
of Grand Haven Harbor in the State of Michigan, with a view of 
securing increased depth in the entrance channel; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. WHALEY: A bill (H. R. 11542) for the purchase of 
a site for a public building at Walterboro, Colleton County, 
S. C.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11543) for the purchase of a site for a 
public building at St. George, Dorchester County, S. C.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11544) for the purchase of a site for a 
public building -at Summerville, Dorchester County, S. C.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11545) for the purchase of a site for a 
public building at Manning, Clarendon County, S. C.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. EVANS of Nevada: A bill (H. R. 11546) to treat the 
transportation of mails between Palisade, Ney., and Eureka, 
Ney., as other than railroad service; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. MARTIN: A bill (H. R. 11547) to organize the civilian 
engineers in the service of the Engineer Corps of the United 
States Army ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 11548) for the consolidation 
of forest lands within the Clearwater, St. Joe, and Coeur 
d’Alene National Forests; to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 11549) providing for the erec- 
tion of a public building at the city of Lancaster, Pa.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11550) to provide for the-purchase of a 
site for a public building at Columbia, Pa.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 11551) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to amend and modify the war-risk insurance 
act,” approved December 24, 1919; tu the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HAYS: A bill (H. R. 11552) to authorize the acquisi- 
tion of a site and the erection of a Federal building at Ozark, 
Christian County, Mo.; to the Committee on Publie Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 11553) for the relief of the 
Imperial Valley, Calif., and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 11554) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regu- 
lar Army and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars 
other than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and 
sailors; cominitted to the Committee of the Whole House and 
ordered to be printed. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 11555) prohibiting the 
bringing into the United States and the carrying and transport- 
ing therein, from one State, Territory, or District to another 
State, Territory, or District, of pictures, films, moving-picture 
film or films purporting to show or 4o simulate the acts and 
conduct of ex-convicts, desperadoes, bandits, train robbers, 
bank robbers, or outlaws in the commission or attempted com- 
mission of crime or acts of violence; and to prohibit the use of 
the mails in carrying communications relating to the same, andl 
providing punishment therefor; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 11556) making the 11th day 
of November in each and every year a legal public holiday; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARRELD: A bill (H. R. 1157) prohibiting the bring- 
ing into the United States and the carrying and transporting 
therein, from one State, Territory, or District to another 
State, Territory, or District, of pictures, films, moving-picture 
film or films purporting to show or to simulate the acts and 
conduct of ex-convicts, desperadoes, bandits, train robbers, 
bank robbers, or outlaws in the commission or attempted com- 
mission of crime or acts of violence; and to prohibit the use of 
the mails in carrying communications relating to the same, and 
providing punishment therefor; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. ° 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 11558) providing for the 
erection and completion of a public building in the Borough of 
the Bronx, New York City, in the State of New York; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
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By Mr. BAER: A bill (H. R. 11559) providing for appropria- 
tion for the purpose of making examinations and surveys and 
preparing plans and estimates of cost and for constructing 
projects for regulating the stream flow and controlling the flood 
waters of the Red River of the North and its tributaries; to the 
Committee on Flood Control. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 432) for an additional clerk to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Agriculture; 
to the Committee on Accounts. : 

By Mr. CRAMTON: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 42) 
for the discharge and return to America of all American citt- 
zeus now serving in the military forces of Poland, upon appli- 
cation of such soldiers for discharge; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 11560) for the relief of 
William A. Duff; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 11561) granting a pension to 
Mary Davis Silveira; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 11562) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Nathaniel Henry; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 11563) granting a pension 
to Allen H. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. IGOE: A bill (H. R. 11564) granting an increase of 
Li to Sarah A. Christy; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. IRELAND: A bill (H. R. 11565) granting a pension 
to Mary F. Douglas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11566) granting a pension to Martha B. 
Sipes; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 11567) granting a pension to 

Elizabetli Yeates; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bili (H. R. 11568) granting an increase 
of pension to Frederick Dupont; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LAMPERT: A bill (H. R. 11569) granting a pension 
to Emerson Safford; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OGDEN: A bill (H. R. 11570) for the relief of the 
National Laundry Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RIORDAN: A bill (H. R. 11571) for the adjudication 
by the Court of Claims of the claim of George Chorpenning un- 
der contract with the United States for carrying the maiis; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROWE: A bill (H. R. 11572) for the relief of the 
John E. Moore Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. VAILE: A bill (H. R. 11573) granting a pension to 
Anson T. Lazier; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. VOIGT: A bilt (H. R. 11574) granting an increase of 
pension to Charles J. S. Arey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: A bill (H. R. 11575) for the relief of 
August Herzer; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 11576) granting an increase of 
pension to Robert C. Abel; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WOOD of Indiana: A bill (H, R. 11577) granting a 
pension to Sarah Keys; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. ; 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

688. By Mr. KEARNS: Petition of sundry citizens of Win- 
chester, Ohio, favoring the modification of the revenue act of 
1918, regarding season tickets to theaters; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

689. By Mr. MAPES: Petition of E. J. Flemming, general 
secretary of the Church of the Nazarene, favoring the amend- 
ment of the preamble of the National Constitution; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

690. By Mr. MORIN: Petition of members of Railroad Men's 
International Benevolent Industrial Association, Local No. 6, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., urging elimination of Anderson amendment in 
the Esch-Cummins bill; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

€91. Also, petition of Steel City Lodge, No. 591, Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks, Pittsburgh, Pa., urging Government control 
of railroads for full period of 21 months after formal declara- 
tion of peace in order to have time for a thorough investigation 
of railroad legislation ; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

692. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of the General Shunk 
Post, No, 23, Grand Army of the Republic, of Marion, Ind., ap- 


pealing for the Andersonville prisoners of the Civil War; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

693. By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of president and secretary of 
Dairymen’s League of New York City, favoring passage of the 
Capper-Hersman bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

694. Also, petition of four citizens of Brooklyn, N. V., favor- 
ing passage of the Johnson soldier bill; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

695. Also, petition of National Farmers’ Union, favoring de- 
velopment of nitrate plant at Muscle Shoals, Ala.; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

696. Also, petition of Twenty Year Club of the Watervilet 
Arsenal, expressing gratitude for work on eivil-service retire- 
ment bill; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

697. Also, petition of Carroll Dunham Smith Pharmacal Co., 
of New York, opposing Siegel bill (H. R. 8315); to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

698. Also, petition of Flint (Mich.) Board of Commerce, ask- 
ing legislation to remove income tax on mortgages up to $40,000 
owned by individuals; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

699. Also, petition of the Syrian Arabian Independence Com- 
mittee, advocating an American mandate for Syria; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

700. Also, petition of Rust Products Co. of America, advo- 
eating revision of income tax on corporate products; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

701. Also, petition of S. G. Rosenbaum, in connection with 
return of railroads; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

702. Also, petition of Elbert Miller, for National Association 
of Owners of Railroad Securities, asking protection of their 
interests in the return of the railroads to private ownership; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

703. Also, petition of Guaranty Post No. 104, American Legion, 
New York, N. Y., favoring universal military training; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

704. Also, petition of Spokane Chamber of Commerce, in 
connection with irrigation of western lands; to the Committee 
on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

705. Also, petition of County Sligo Men's Social and Benevo- 
lent Association in connection with foreign loans; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

706. Also, petition of O. F. Taussig, of New York, favoring 
constructive railroad legislation; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

707. Also, petition of Isaac Schorr, of New York, submitting 
brief in favor of aliens now being investigated for deportation 
as undesirable; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

708. Also, petition of Good Railway Service Association, of 
California, in connection with the return of the railroads; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. - z 

709. Also, petition of Knowles-Bradley Co., of New York, pro- 
tésting against passage of the Kahn bill (H. R. 10829) in con- 
nection with the Muscle Shoals cyanamid plant; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

710. By Mr. SNELL: Resolution of Saranac Lake Post, No. 
447, New York, American Legion, indorsing the home-for-soldiers 
bill (H. R. 5545) introduced by Representative Morcan; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

T11. Also, resolution of Saranac Lake Post, No. 447, Ameri- 
can Legion, declaring itself opposed to all radical movements 
by any organization or individual, and to any expression of 
anarchistic or un-American sentiment on the part of any organi- 
zation or individual; also condemning the Centralia outrage, 
and favoring any movement or legislation which may tend to 
destroy the organization whose agents participated in it; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

712. By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of Eugene R. Kelley, M. D., 
commissioner of public health, Boston, Mass., opposing the 
Calder bill, S. 3011; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

713. Also, petition of employees of the Boston Navy Yard, 
opposing the antistrike clause in the Cummins bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

714. By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of Louis W. Stotesby, of 
New York, favoring retention of the National Guard on a militia 
basis; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

715. Also, petition of employees and personnel of Boston Navy 
Yard, requesting additional work for that establishment; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. s 

716. By Mr. VAILE: Petition of the board of directors of the 
Denver Civic and Commercial Association, opposing House bill 
9038; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
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717. Also, petition of the Denver (Colo.) Civic and Commer- 
cial Association, indorsing the Jones-Reavis bill providing for 
the unification of the engineering activities of the Government 
in a department of public works; to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Interior Department. 

718. By Mr. WATSON: Petition of Friends of Irish Freedom, 
John Mitchell Branch, favoring the sending of a minister and 
consuls to Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

719. Also, petition of Musicians’ Protective Association, Local 
No. 211, American Federation of Musicians, of Pottstown, Pa., 
against the strike clause of the Cummins bill; to the Committec 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


720. By Mr. YATES: Petition of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett &: 


Co., Chicago, Ill., urging the passage of Congressman MADDEN’S 
bill for the reduction of letter postage; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

721. Also, petition of E. V. Price & Co., Chicago, III., urging 
the passage of House bill $581; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

722. Also, petition of Canton Gas & Electric Co., Canton, III., 
and Sterne & Klein Co., Chicago, III., favoring Congressman 
Mappen’s bill for 1-cent letter postage in cities, towns, and 
rural routes; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

723. Also, petition of the Amboy News, Amboy, IIL, urging 
congressional action relieving country newspapers from high 
prices of print paper due to extraordinary shortage; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

724. Also, petition of Board of Commerce, Flint, Mich., by 

E. B. Linabury, urging passage of a bill rescinding the income 
tax on mortgages owned by any individual up to $40,000; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
725. Also, petition of W. P. McKinney, Chicago, III., advocat- 
ing a certain method of assessing the income tax on corporations 
by assessing the tax on gross sales instead of corporate profit; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 


Tuorspay, January &, 1920. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, the path of peace and of privilege and of bless- 
ing has been marked out for us in Thy Holy Word and Thou 
dost send forth Thy spirit into the hearts of men to guide them 
in the way of all truth. We present ourselves to Thee, we trust, 
with open hearts, that we may be inspired to think Thy thoughts 
after Thee, to work out the plan of life Thou hast committed 
to us, that we may glorify Thy name and help with our lives to 
lift men to higher levels of life. We ask Thy blessing to this 
end. For Christ’s sake. Amen. : 


On request of Mr. Curtis, and by unanimous consent, the read- 
ing of the Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 

REPORT OF GEN. PERSHING. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
communication from the Secretary of War calling attention to 
the concurrent resolution providing for the printing of 100,000 
copies of Gen. Pershing's official report, without charts or maps, 
and requesting that in the printing of the report the charts and 
maps be included. The communication will be printed and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing for action. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House agrees to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5818) for the 
retirement of public-school teachers in the District of Columbia. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bill and joint resolution, and 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 2902. An act to amend section 5182, Revised Statutes of the 
United States; and 

H. J. Res. 263. Joint resolution extending the time for filing 
final report of the Joint Commission on Reclassification of Sal- 
aries, created by section 9, Public No. 314, Sixty-fifth Congress, 
approved March 1, 1919, to a date not later than March 12, 1920. 

THE FOREIGN POLICY OF ANDREW JACKSON. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, to-day is the anniversary of 
the Battle of New Orleans and will be duly celebrated in divers 


parts of the United States. In view of the fact that Gen. Jack- 
son died June 8, 1845, thirty years afterwards, and as we 
are now engaged in an effort to more or less connect ourselves 
with the British Empire by diplomacy and by financial under- 
writing of great burdens, I have deemed it proper to present on 
behalf of a constituent certain extracts from the messages and 
public papers of Gen. Jackson when he was President of the 
United States, from 1829 to 1837. I ask that they be printed in 
the Record at length, without reading, for the enlightenment of 
the gentlemen who will animadvert upon that subject this 
evening. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF ANDREW JACKSON, 


December 6, 1830: “ The important modifications of their gov- 
ernment, effected with so much courage and wisdom by the 
people of France, afford a happy presage of their future course, 
and have naturally elicited from the kindred feelings of this 
Nation that spontaneous and universal burst of applause in 
which you have participated. In congratulating you, my fellow 
citizens, upon an event so auspicious to the dearest interests of 
mankind, I do no more than respond to the voice of my country, 
without transcending in the slightest degree that salutary 
maxim of the illustrious Washington, which enjoins an absti- 
nence from all interference with the internal affairs of other 
nations, 

“ The negotiations in regard to such points in our foreign rela- 
tions as remain to be adjusted have been actively prosecuted 
during the recess, Material advances have been made, which 
are of a character to promise favorable results. Our country, 
by the blessing of God, is not in a situation to invite aggression, 
and it will be our fault if she ever becomes so. Sincerely desir- 
ous to cultivate the most liberal and friendly relations with all, 
ever ready to fulfill our engagements with scrupulous fidelity, 
limiting our demands upon others to mere justice, holding our- 
selves ever ready to do unto them as we would wish to be done 
by, and avoiding even the appearance of undue partiality to any 
nation, it appears to me impossible that a simple and sincere ap- 
plication of our principles to our foreign relations can fail to 
place them ultimately upon the footing on which it is our wish 
they should rest.” (Second annual message to the Senate and 
House of Representatives, in The Statesmanship of Andrew 
on pp. 83 and 90, by Francis Newton Thorpe, Ph. D., 

9. 

December 6, 1831: „The pacific and wise policy of our Gov- 
ernment kept us in a state of neutrality during the wars that 
have at different periods since our political existence been car- 
ried on by other powers; but this policy, while it gave activity 
and extent to our commerce, exposed it in the same proportion 
to injuries from the belligerent nations, Hence have arisen 
claims of indemnity for those injuries. England, France, Spain, 
Holland, Sweden, Denmark, Naples, and lately Portugal had all 
in a greater or less degree infringed our neutral rights. De- 
mands for reparation were made upon all. They have had in 
all, and continue to have in some cases, a leading influence on 
the nature of our relations with the powers on whom they were 
made. 

“I have great satisfaction in making this statement of our 
affairs, because the course of our national policy enables me to 
do it without any indiscreet exposure of what in other govern- 
ments is usually concealed from the people. Having none but 
a straightforward, open course to pursue, guided by a single 
principle that will bear the strongest light, we have happily 
no political combinations to form, no alliances to entangle us, no 
complicated interests to consult, and in subjecting all we huve 
done to the consideration of our citizens and to the inspection 
of the world we give no advantage to other nations and lay 
ourselves open to no injury.” (Third annual message, Ibid., 
pp. 135 and 146.) 8 

December 4, 1832: “ Nor have we less reason to felicitate our- 
selves on the position of our political than of our commercial 
concerns. They remain in the state in which they were when I 
last addressed you—a state of prosperity and peace, the effect 
of a wise attention to the parting advice of the revered Father 
of his Country on this subject, condensed into a maxim for the 
use of posterity by one of his most distinguished successors, to 
cultivate free commerce and honest friendship with all nations, 
but to make entangling alliances with none, A strict adherence 
to this policy has kept us aloof from the perplexing questiens 
that now agitate the European world and have more than cuce 
deluged those countries with blood. Should those scenes un- 
fortunately recur, the parties to the contest may count on a 
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faithful performance of the duties incumbent on us as a neutral 
Nation, and our own citizens may equally rely on the firm asser- 
tion of their neutral rights.” (Fourth annual message, Ibid., 
p. 178.) 

“In the view I have given of our connection with foreign 
powers allusions have been made to their domestic disturbances 
or foreign wars, to their revolutions or dissensions. It may be 
proper to observe that this is done solely in cases where those 
events affect our political relations with them, or to show their 
operation on our commerce. Further than this it is neither our 
policy nor our right to interfere. Our best wishes on all occa- 
sions, our good offices when required, will be afforded to promote 
the domestie tranquillity and foreign peace of all nations with 
whom we have any intercourse. Any intervention in their 
affairs further than this, even by the expression of an official 
opinion, is contrary to our principles of international policy and 
var always be avoided.” (Fourth annual message, Ibid., p. 
184.) 

March 4, 1833: “ The foreign policy adopted by our Government 
soon after the formation of our present Constitution, and very 
generally pursued by successive administrations, has been 
crowned with almost complete success and has elevated our 
character among the nations of the earth. To do justice to all 
and to submit to wrong from none has been during my adminis- 
tration its governing maxim, and so happy have been its results 
that we are not only at peace with all the world, but have few 
causes of controversy, and those of minor importance, remaining 
unadjusted.” (Second inaugural address, in Messages and 
Papers of the Presidents, p. 1222, Vol. TII.) 

December 3, 1833: “ Our‘tondition abroad is no less honorable 
than it is prosperous at home. Seeking nothing that is not 
right and determined to submit to nothing that is wrong, but 
desiring honest friendships and liberal intercourse with all na- 
tions, the United States have gained throughout the world the 
confidence and respect which are due to a policy so just and so 
congenial tò the character of the American people and to the 
spirit of their institutions.” (Fifth annual message, in The 
Statesmanship of Andrew Jackson, p. 282.) 

December 1, 1834: “ Our institutions are essentially pacific. 
Peace and friendly intercourse with all nations are as much 
the desire of our Government as they are the interest of our 
people. But these objects are not to be permanently secured by 
surrendering the rights of our citizens or permitting solemn 
treaties for their indemnity, in cases of flagrant wrong, to be 
abrogated or set aside.” (Sixth annual message, in Messages 
and Papers of the Presidents, p. 1324, Vol. III.) 

December 7, 1835: “A convention with Mexico for extending 
the time for the appointment of commissioners to run the 
boundary line has been concluded and will be submitted to the 
Senate. Recent events in that country have awakened the live- 
liest solicitude in the United States. Aware of the strong 
temptations existing and powerful inducements held out to the 
citizens of the United States to mingle in the dissensions of our 
immediate neighbors, instructions have been given to the district 
attorneys of the United States where indications warranted it 
to prosecute without respect to persons all who might attempt to 
yiolate the obligations of our neutrality, while at the same time 
it has been thought necessary to apprise the Government of 
Mexico that we should require the integrity of our territory to 
be scrupulously respected by both parties.” (Seventh annual 
message, in Messages and Papers of the Presidents, p. 1370, 
Yol. IV.) 

“The people of the United States are justly attached to a 
pacific system in their intercourse with foreign nations. It is 
proper, therefore, that they should know whether their Govern- 
ment has adhered to it. In the present instance it has been 
carried to the utmost extent that was consistent with a becoming 
self-respect. The note of the 29th of January, to which I have 
before alluded, was not the only one which our minister took 
upon himself the responsibility of presenting on the same sub- 
ject and in the same spirit. Finding that it was intended to 
make the payment of a just debt dependent on the performance of 
a condition which he know could never be complied with, he 
thought it a duty to make another attempt to convince the 
French Government that whilst self-respect and regard to the 
digintty of other nations would always prevent us from using 
any language that ought to give offense, yet we could never 
admit a right in any foreign Government to ask explanations 
of or to interfere in any manner in the communications which 
one branch of our public councils made with another; that in 
the present case no such language had been used, and that ths 
had in a former note been fully and voluntarily stated before 
it was contemplated to make the explanation a condition; and 
that there might be no misapprehension he stated the terms used 
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in that note, and he officially informed them that it had been 
approved by the President, and that therefore every explanation 
which could reasonably be asked or honorably given had been 
already made; that the contemplated measure had been antici- 
pated by a voluntary and friendly declaration, and was therefore 
not only useless but might be deemed offensive, and certainly 
would not be complied with if annexed as a condition.” (Sev- 
enth annual message, in Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 
p. 1878, Vol. IV.) 2 

December 5, 1836: “It is already known to you by the cor- 
respondence between the two Governments communicated at your 
last session, that our conduct in relation to that struggle is 
regulated by the same principles that governed us in the dispute 
between Spain and Mexico herself, and I trust that it will be 
found on the most seyere scrutiny that our acts have strictly cor- 
responded with our professions. That the inhabitants of the 
United States should feel strong prepossessions for the one party 
is not surprising. But this circumstance should of itself teach us 
great caution, lest it lead us into the great error of suffering 
public policy to be regulated by partiality or prejudice; and 
there are considerations connected with the possible result of 
this contest between the two parties 9f so much delicacy and 
importance to the United States that our character requires 
that we should neither anticipate events nor attempt to control 
them. The known desire of the Texans to become a part of our 
system, although its gratification depends upon the reconcile- 
ment of various and conflicting interests, necessarily a work of 
time and uncertain in itself, is caleulated to expose our conduct 
to misconstruction in the eyes of the world. There are already 
those who, indifferent to principle themselves and prone to 
suspect the want of it in others, charge us with ambitious de- 
signs and insidious policy. You will perceive by the accom- 
panying documents that the extraordinary mission from Mexico 
has been terminated on the sole ground that the obligations of 
this Government to itself and to Mexico under treaty stipula- 
tions have compelled me to trust a discretionary authority to a 
high officer of our Army to advance into territory claimed as 
part of Texas if necessary to protect our own or the neighbor- 
ing frontier from Indian depredation.” (Eighth annual message, 
in Messages and Papers of the Presidents, pp. 1456 and 1457, 
Vol. IV.) 

March 3, 1887: 


“To the Senate of the United States: 


“In my message to Congress of the 21st of December last I 
laid before that body without reserve my views concerning the 
recognition of the independence of Texas, with a report of the 
agent employed by the Executive to obtain information in re- 
spect to the condition of that country. Since that time the 
subject has been repeatedly discussed in both branches of the 
Legislature. These discussions have resulted in the insertion 
of a clause in the general appropriation law passed by both 
Houses providing for the outfit and salary of a diplomatic 
agent to be sent to the Republic of Texas whenever the Presi- 
dent of the United States may receive satisfactory evidence that 
Texas is an independent power and shall deem it expedient to 
appoint such minister, and in the adoption of a resolution by 
the Senate, the constitutional advisers of the Executive on the 
diplomatic intercourse of the United States with foreign powers, 
expressing the opinion that ‘the State of Texas having estab- 
lished and maintained an independent government capable of 
performing those duties, foreign and domestic, which appertain 
to independent governments, and it appearing that there is no 
longer any reasonable prospect of the successful prosecution of 
the war by Mexico against said State, it is expedient and 
proper and in conformity with the laws of nations and the 
practice of this Government in like cases that the independent 
political existence of said State be acknowledged by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States.’ Regarding these proceedings as 
a virtual decision of the question submitted by me to Congress, 
I think it is my duty to acquiesce therein, and therefore I 
nominate Alcee La Branche, ef Louisiana, to be chargé 
d'affaires to the Republic of Texas. 

“ANDREW JACKSON,” 


(Messages and Papers of the Presidents, pp. 1500 and 1801, 


Vol. IV.) 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. GRONNA. I present a concurrent resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of North Dakota, requesting the 
speedy ratification of the peace treaty with only such reserva- 
tions as are compatible with a binding and bona fide participa- 
tion by the United States of America in the covenant of the 
league of nations. I ask that the resolution lie on the table and 
be printed in the RECORD, 
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The concurrent resolution was ordered to lie on the table and | reeede from their positions and to make such concessions as will 


to be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


Unrren STATES OF AMERICA, 
DEPARTMENT or STATE, 

Sravz oy NORTH DAKOTA. 

| Fo alt to whom these presents shall came: 
I, William J. Prater, secretary of the senate of the special session 
of the Sixteenth Legislative Assembly of the State of North Dakota, do 
| hereby declare and certify that the following concurrent resolution was 
| luced in the senate by Senator T Mostad; was passed by 
the senate December 10, 1919, and concurred in by the house of repre- 


sentatives December 1 1919. 
. Dated at Bismarck, N. Dak., this 10th day of December, A. D. 1919. 
[SEAL] WILLIAM J. PRATER, 


Seeretary of the Senate. 
Coneurrent resolution. 


Be it resolved by the senate, the house af representatives cancurring, 
| Recognizing and commending the splendid President Wilsen 
| rendered to his country and to all mankind through his untiring efforts 


‘as a to secure world peace, we regret that his health and 
' physi: 8 became exhausted before his work for peace of the 
ae was completed. 

e 


ask a speedy ratification of the peace treaty with enly such 
reservations as are compatible with a binding and bona fide participa- 
tien by the United States of Ameriea in the covenant of the league of 
nations. The honor of our arms and our devotion to the principles ef 
democracy demand that Congress take action to bring about peace to a 
War- 


world at the very earliest date 
Be it further resalved, That the of state send a copy of 
resolutions to President Woodrow Wilson and to each Senator and 
of Congress from North Dakota. 


Mr. KNOX presented petitions of Local Lodge No. 134, of Lan- 
caster; Local Lodge No. 103, of Sharon; Loeal Lodge No. 329, 
of Kane; Local Lodge No. 170, of Butler; Local Lodge No. T54, 
of Duquesne; Local Lodge No. 1196, of Pittsburgh; Loeal Lodge 
No. 123, of Scranton; and of Local Lodge No. 631, of Lebanon, 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks; and of Post No. $4, 
Department of Pennsylvania, Grand Army of the Republic, of 
Lancaster, all in the State of Pennsylvania, praying for the 
enactment of legislation providing for the suppression of anarchy 
and the deportation of undesirable aliens, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of New Brigh- 
ton and Pittsburgh, in the State of Pennsylvania, praying for 
the enactment of legislation providing for the retirement of 
superannuated Government employees, which were erdered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Publie School Nurses’ 
Association, of Philadelphia, P2., praying for the enactment 
of legislation providing for the incorporation of relative rank 
for Army nurses in the proposed Army reorganization legis 
lation, which was referred ta the Committee on Military 
Affairs, ; 


He also presented a petition of Local Lodge No. 170. Benevo- 
lent and Protective Order of Elks, of Butler, Pa., praying for the 
enaetment of legislation providing for the purchase ef Mam- 
moth Cave, Ky., by the Government and its conversion into a 
national park, which wus referred to the Committee on Publie 
Lands. 


He also presented a petition of the Wayne County Organiza- 
tion of the Dairymen’s Lengue, of Pennsylvania, praying for 
the adoption of the so-called Capper-Hersman amendment to the 
antitrust law fostering cooperative collective bargaining by 
farmers, which was referred to the Committee on Agrieulture 
and Forestry. 

He also presented à resolution adopted by the Central Labor 
Union of Scranton, Pa., fuvoring the freedom of Ireland, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the faculty and 
students of the Perkiomen School, Pennsburg, Pa., expressing 
sympathy with the Korean people in their effort for a free gov- 
ernment, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 

Mr. McKEELAR (for Mr. Surerps) presented a petition of 
sundry citizens of Madisonville, Tenn., praying for the ratifican- 
tion of the treaty of peace with Germany, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. LODGE. I present certain resolutions from the Roose- 
velt Club of Massachusetts, and ask that they may be printed 
in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

"FRE Rooseverr CLUB, 
Boston, January 6, 1920. 

In the matter of the league of nations, the executive com- 
mittee of the Roosevelt Club of Massachusetts, at a meeting 
January 6, 1920, herewith respectfully and unanimously urges 
jupon the President and his representatives in the Senate to 
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enable the immediate ratification of the treaty. 
CHARLES SUMNER BIRD. 


The following action was taken by the members of the club 
by an afirmative vote of 542 tọ 92: 

Moved: In the matter of the proposed league of nations, in 
the interest of an agreement and immediate ratification, that 
the Roosevelt Club herewith respectfully urges upon the Hon. 
HRT Cazor Lovex and the Hon. Davip F. Wars, Senators 
from Massachusetts, such concessions as may be made eon- 
sistent with the so-called Americanization of the covenant and 
the safety of the people of the United States. 

R. M. WASHBURS, 
Vice President. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS. 


Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Publie Lands, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon : 

A bil (S. 730) to amend chapter 559 of the Revised Statutes 
ae United States, approved March 3, 1891 (Rept. No. 356) 
a e 

A bill (H. R. 2950) to authorize a preference right of entry 
by ne Carey Aet entrymen, and for other purposes (Rept. 
NO Sot j. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAEN, from the Committee on Public Lands, 
to which were referred the following bills, reported them 
severally without amendment: a 

H. R. HS. An act te add certain fangs to the Ochoco National 
Forest, Oreg. ; 

H. R. 8028. Am aet to add to the Oregon, Stuslaw, and Crater 
National Forests in Oregon certain lands that were revested 
in the United States pursuant to the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of the Oregon & Cali- 
fornix Railroad Co. against the United States, and for other 
purposes; and 

II. R. 8508. An act restoring to Amy E. Hall her homestead 
rights and providing that on any homestead entry made by her 
she shall be given credit for all compliance with the law on 
her original homestead entry and for all payments made on 
same. 

Mr. STERLING, from the Committee on Public Lands, to 
whieh were referred the following bills, reported them cach 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 2442) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey to the trustees of the Yankton Ageney 
Presbyterian Church, by patent in fee, certain land within the 
Yankton Indian Reservation (Rept. No. 358) ; and 

A bill (S. 2786) authorizing the sale of lands in Gregory 
County, S. Dak. (Rept. No. 359). 


LUNBER RIVER BRIDGE, NORTH CAROLINA. 


Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce E report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 8661) to 
authorize the Kingsdale Lumber Corporation to construct a 
bridge across the Lumber River, near the town of Lumberton, 
N. C., and I submit a report (No. 349) thereon. F ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, whieh was read, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Kingsdale Lumber Corperation, its 
lessees, successors. be, and they are hereby, authovized 
empowered to construct, maints — 


n, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across araia ae si x point suitable te the mie 2 
navigation, near the town of Lumberton, Robeson County, N. C., 
accordance with the provisions of an act entitled — 5 
the construction of bridges over navigable waters, approved March 23, 


1906. 
Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this aet fs hereby 
expressly reserved. 


“An act to regulate 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 

dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
GREAT PEEDEE RIVER BEIDGE. 

Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commeree I report 
back favorably, without amendment, the hill (H. R. 9947) to 
authorize J. L. Anderson and H. M. Duvall to construct a bridge 
across Great Peedee River at or near the town of Cheraw, S. C., 


o 
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and I submit a report (No. 350) thereon. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, cto., That J. L. Anderson and II. M. Duvall, their suc- 
cessors and assigns, be, and they are hereby, authorized and empowered 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto 
across Great Peedee River at a point suitable to the interests of naviga- 
tion and at or near the town of Cheraw, Chesterfield County, S. C., in 
accordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 
1906. 

Sec, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 


dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
ROCK RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 10135) for 
the construction of a bridge across Rock River, at or near East 
Grand Avenue, in the city of Beloit, Wis., and I submit a report 
(No. 351) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the city of Beloit, in the State of Wisconsin 
be, and the same is hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Rock River, at a 
oint suitable to the Interests of navigation, at or near the point where 

st Grand Avenue, in said city of Beloit, crosses the said Rock River, 
in accordance with the et feared of the act entitled “An act to regu- 
* gre construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 


BEC. 2. That the rigbt to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CONNECTICUT RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. It. 10558) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress ta the Connecticut River Rail- 
road Co., its lessees, successors, and assigns, to construct a 
bridge across the Connecticut River, in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, and I submit a report (No. 352) thereon. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded te consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etċ., That the Connecticut River Railroad Co., its 
lessees, successors, and assigns, be, and they hereby are, authorized to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and appro ches thereto across 
the Connecticut River, at a point suitable to the ir ests of navigation, 
one end of said bridge being in the city of Holyoke and the other in the 
city of Chicopee, Mass., in accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec, 2. hat the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 


dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
PEARL RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 10847) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to Marion County, State of Mis- 
sissippi, to construct a bridge across the Pearl River, in Marion 
County, State of Mississippi, and I submit a report (No. 353) 
thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to Marion County, State of Mississippi, and its successors and assigns, 
to construct, maintain, and cperate a bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Pearl River, ata Tr suitable to the interests of pavio don 
at or near “the Branton old ferry,” in Marion County, State of Missis- 
sippi, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to 
regulate pane en of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 
March 23, z 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
TOMBIGBEE RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 11025) to 
authorize the construction, maintenance, and operation of a 
bridge across the Tombigbee River, near Iron Wood Bluff, in 
Itawamba County, Miss., and I submit a report (No. 354) 


thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the board of supervisors of Itawamba County, 
Miss., is hereby authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 


and approaches thereto across the Tombigbee River at a point suitable 


to the interests of navigation near Iron Wood Bluff, in Itawamba 
County, Miss., in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,“ 
9 March 23, 1906. 4 

EC. 2, That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
RURAL HOMES, 


Mr. SMOOT. From the Committee on Public Lands I report 
back favorably with amendments the bill (S. 3477) to increase, 
without expenditure of Federal funds, the opportunities of the 
people to acquire rural homes, and for other purposes, and I 
submit a report (No. 355) thereon. 

Mr. President, I wish simply to say that this bill is follow- 
ing out the recommendations made by the Secretary of the 
Interior in his annual report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1919. It is of vast importance to the people of the United States, 
and is not sectional in character in any respect whatever, as it 
contemplates the establishment of rural homes in all parts of the 
United States, with no expense whatever to the Government 
of the United States. I am therefore going to ask at the very 
earliest possible date for the consideration of the bill. 

In this connection I ask that the bill be printed in the Recorp 
and that there also be printed in the Recorp a portion of the 
report of the Secretary of the Interior referring to the bill. 

Mr. KING. I desire to ask my colleague if there is a report 
made by the committee accompanying the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say there is a report accompanying the 
bili, which I also desire may be printed in the Rxconb in con- 
nection with the bill, 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


A bill (S. 3477) to increase, without expenditure of Federal funds, the 
opportunities of the people to acquire rural homes, and for other pur- 
poses. 7 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior, through the 
Reclamation Service, is authorized to investigate and determine the 
feasibility of developing tracts of land in private ownership, by reclama- 
tion and otherwise, for the purpose of su hame the land and dispos- 
ing of the same in farms and parcels at reasonable prices. 

BC. 2. That after the Secretary of the Interior has determined the 
feasibility of a 9 ohh he is authorized, through the Reclamation Serv- 
ice, to n the land to such extent, and dispose of the same in farms 
and parcels in such manner and upon such terms as to him shall be 
deemed most feasible and practicable. 

Sec. 3. That no moneys of the United States shall be expended for 
any of the purposes. of this act, nor shall either the investigation or 
development of any project be commenced or any obligation Incurred 
therefor until a contract shall have first been made by the Secretary 
of the Interior with the owner or owners of the land, providing for 
the payment in advance of sufficient moneys to meet the cost of such 
investigation or development. The moneys provided by every such 
contract shall be deposited with the Treasurer of the United States as a 
trust fund, and shall be disbursed by a duly authorized fiscal officer of 
the Government under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior and 
in accordance with the terms of such contract, 

Sec, 4, That every contract for development of a project shall pro- 
vide, among other things, that the developed farms and parcels shall be 
sold to persons who desire to occupy the same as homes, at the actual 
cost of the land and the development thereof plus a. definite reasonable 

rofit to the owner or owners stated in advance therein. All contracts 

‘or the purchase of lots and farms shall be made payable to the owner 
or owners of the land or their assigns. 


[Senate Report No. 355, Sixty-sixth Congress, second session. ] 


The Committee on Public Lands, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
3477) to increase, without expenditure of Federal funds, the oppor- 
tunities of the people to acquire rural homes, and for other purposes, 
having considered the same, report favorably thereon, with the recom- 
mendation that the bill do pass with amendments. 

Page 1, line 5, after the word ownership,” insert the words “ within 
ang tate or 5 

age 2, lines 19 to 21, amend the last sentence to read: All contracts 

for the purchase of farms and parcels shall be made for, and the moneys 
due thereunder shall be payable to, the owner or owners of the land 
or their assigns.” 

This bill has the hearty approval of the Interior Department, as is 
evidenced by the following leiter from the Secretary of that depart- 


ment: 
DECEMBER 10, 1919. 


My Dran Sexaror: I am in receipt of your letter of December 5, 
transmitting copy of bill S. 3477, and requesting report thereon. 

The bill is entitled : “A bill to increase, without expenditure of Federal 
funds, the opportunities of the people to acquire rural homes, and for 
other purposes.” 

The bill authorizes the use of the Reclamation Service, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior, in the development of recia- 
mation projects to be entirely financed by private capital or by the sale 
of local district bonds, and is applicable not only to the West but to 
all parts of the United States, 

There can be no doubt that the work of continental conquest, which 
has very largely made the greatness of America, must go on during the 
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eoming years, at least, to the extent of increasing the cultivable area. in 
bs Nise stmt the same ratio to the increase in population. 

hen the fertile prairies of the West were open to settlement the 
Nation had no difficulty in ee its agriculture even in advance of 
its rapidly growing population. The conditions y are such ag to 
— . . — eadersbip on the part of the Government, although 

vate initiative and pore are the for en 

The demands upon the National Treasury are now so great that ft is 
not only prudent but essential vate capital sheuld be enlisted 
so far as possibie to meet the needs of the time. 

The p CCE and promote the 
interests of that portion of our people who seek to obtain prosperous 
homes upon the Jand and who must often begin with slender resources. 
A serious factor im general trend from the farm to the ety at 
the present time is the high cost of small tracts fayorably located with 
respect to markets and transportation, together with the size ef initial 
investment required. 

There are millions of acres of potentially rich lands which may be 
purchased in large tracts at a yery low price in their present condi- 
tion; but, nevertheless, small parcels suitable for immediate cultivation 
can seldom be had excepting at greatly increased figures, due to 
selling 8 interest accruing unti 8 of subdivided areas, 
and specu owed to complete full pay- 


the e should be 
This aes dene b; 


ing poor land, badly and upon such terms 
of payment as seriously to jeopardize cage sipe bgo? success bas in 
recent years been A 2 

Under the operations of this bill it is believed settlers will be able to 
jeffect savings equaling as much as one-half and more of the prices 
they ordinarily pay for small rural holdings. I would be the case, 
Urst, because landowners would enter into contracts for the sale 
of their property on a prereclamation basis; second, because the heavy 
charges of sale agencies and interest accruing until tion of sub- 
divided areas could be praetically eliminated. Settlers would prebably 
Save eno on the first cost of the land to pay for all their Improve- 
ments live stock. These savings would aggregate tens of thousands 
and y millions of dollars; and further, terms of payment 
could be made such as to give purchasers at least a reasonable 
success. 

All that has been said applies with teetion of the 
Investor in securities, who has often im of avoidable 


mistakes. 
It will be possible also for the Government, under the terms of this 
measure, to lend substantial assistance in the organization of com- 


‘munities, and this condition should favorably affect both their commer- 
cial and social life. 
lication, but as the 


ual foree to 
n the vi 


life. 
The bill fs intended to be country wide in its 
ovides for administration through the Reclamation ce, 
there is danger of an interpretation that it would apply only tø thè 
arid ates of the West. t is therefore suggested that on page 1, 
after the word ownership.“ the w 

“ within any State or Territory.” 
in V “lots and farms” is used, while 
elsewhere in bin ye sano describing the land is “farms 


neipal, and that any contracts 
be made for 


to r 8 
of farms and parceis shall be made 
shall be payable to, the owner or 
owners: of or theit assigns. 
With these slight changes I recommend the passage of this bill. 
Cordially, yours, 
(Signed. ) Frayxtrx K. Ease, 


Hon. REED Sur, 
Chairman Committee on Public Lando, 
A United States Senate, 


| [Extraet from annual report of the Secretary of the Interfor for 1919.1 


“We must go forward with the development of natural re- 
sources as we have done for the past three centuries. And we 
must reeognize at the outset conditions have changed with 
the depletion of the public domain to the point where it offers 
comparatively little in the way of cultivable lands. 

“We have now to deal prinefpally with lands in private own- 
ership. This calls for a new point of view, and for the applica- 
tion of a somewhat different principle than that which has 
governed our reclamation policy heretofore. Moreover, recta- 
mation is no longer an affair of one section ef the United States. 
The day has come when it must be nationalized and extended 
to all parts of the Republic, 

To the deserts of the West we have brought the creative 
touch of water, and we must find a way to go on with this 
work. But it is of equal importance that we should liberate 
rich greas new held in bondage by the swamp, convert millions 
of acres of idle cut-over lands to profitable use, and raise from 
the dead the once vigorous agricultural life of our abandoned 
farms. 

“ One more fundamental censideration—we have outlived our 
day of small things. Whether we would or not, we are com- 
pelled by the inexorable law of necessity arising out of existing 
physical conditions to cooperate, to work together, and to em- 
ploy large-scale operations and on this principle we should 


move; Not what the Government can do for the people, but 
what the people can do for themselves under the intelligent 
and kindly leadership of the Government. 

“We. have an instrument at hand in the Reelamation Service 
Which has dealt with every phase of the problem which new 
confronts us, and with such high average success as to command 
the entire confidence of Congress and the country. It has 
turned rivers out of their natural beds, reared the highest dams 
in existence, transported water long distances by every form 
of canal, conduit, and tunnel; installed electric power plants, 
cleared land, provided drainage systems, constructed highways 
and even railroads, platted town sites, and erected buildings of 
various sorts. In this experience, obtained under a variety of 
physical and elimatie conditions, it has developed a body of 
trained men equal to any constructive task which may be 
assigned to it in connection with reclamation and settlement 
in any part of the country.” A 


LANDS IN ARKANSAS. 


Mr. SMOOT. From the Committee on Public Lands I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 8084) grant- 
ing to certain claimants the preferential right to purchase certain 
alleged public lands in the State of Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill Just reported by the Senator from Utah. 
A similar bill passed the Senate at the last session, 

Mr. BORAH. I do not desire to object, but I wish the Sena- 
tor would state the object of the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The bill proposes to give a preferential 
right to certain persons to purchase certain areas of alleged 
public lands in the State ef Arkansas, the lands being a portion 
of what are known as the “sunk land” areas. Titles to these 
Jands were acquired by the preferential purchasers designated 
in the bill under State law, the Interior Department haying in 
two formal opinions disavowed any claim of title to the lands. 
Subsequently, however, the Interior Department asserted title 
to the lands, and a deeree or opinion was rendered that the legal 
title to the lands was in the Government. In the meantime, 
however, and under the title acquired from the State the prefer- 
ential purchasers had drained the lands, cleared and improved 
them, and placed them in a high state of cultivation. This 
bill simply proposes to give them the right to purchase at a 
nominal sum the lands designated. As I have stated, a similar 
bill has previously passed the Senate during the last session, 
but reached the House too late for consideration there. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
55 er Senator from Arkansas for the present consideration of 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
doting proceeded 40 consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 

s: S 


W. K. Harrison, and J. W. 25 im the decree of 
chancery court of — 5 tes County, Ark., Osceola district, at the 
February, 1913, term thereof, as the same appears in the records of 
said court, book 7, pages 43 to 54, inclusive, their h adminis- 
thine within 90 days after the Rae this aet 4 ain ot 
er passage an ng 
the plats of sai 8 in ited States Iand office In 


l para 


y for the same at the rate of $1.25 per acre a nce with the 
s ts to said persen or perso: ively, named 

in said decree: however, That if the parcel of land a 
to said or in such deeree does met conform to the legal 
descri n of I: CCT 
son to whom the of any legal was awarded 
by may p all of such subdivision from the United 
tates at the price „ and said rebase sh. be in trust 
for that portion of land awarded under said decree fo the person named 
therein, heirs or grantees, and such purchaser, upon the issuance 
of said him, ith conyey to trust 
such land as was awarded by the terms of said decree to said person 


y 
upon payment by said cestui qui frust of ħis proportionate part of the 
NE price ond entr. fees for the same, eee ~~ 


herein to be hased are all that part of 
said seetions 29, 30, 31, and 32, township 11 north, range 10 east, fifth 
the pone made in February, 18235 iri sey designated. upon the 
township plat approved December 23, 1846, as “ Goldens Lake.” 

The bill was reported fo the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I ask that the report of the 
House Committee on the Public Lands on the bill be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered 

The report is as fellows: 

House Report No. 346, Sixty-sixth Congress, first session.] 


moan foe tips canis the Public 3 ypas Adeni referred Pa R. 
. amendments, — tbat as 
amended it do 

Amendment No. 1: Strike ont the preamble, 
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Amendment No. 2: Strike out line 3, page and insert: “That 
S S ponen J. ade grog . K. Harrison. 
. W. Rhodes, jr., named e decr r 
sippi County, Ark., Osceola district, at the February, 1913, term thereof, 
as the same Appears in the records of said court, book 7, pages 43 to 54, 
Mir?” 

grec nt No. 3: On page 3, lines 17 and 18, strike out the lan- 
guage following “1846” and insert “ which was designated upon the 
township plat approved December 23, 1846, as ‘Goldens Lake. 

The committee carefully considered other suggested amend- 
ments in e report of t 6 of the Interior, thought it unwise 
to accept those amendmen 

The eyes was especially moved to reject the suggestion of $6 


homesteaders on these lands, 

These lands, as it appears from the eee of the Department of the 
Interior, were by the ent claimants taken 55 of, drained, and 
improved in good faith. The Government a Tepate g a 
any title to or interest in them. These lands, by reason of ge and 
other improvements made by these parties by whom this measure is 


e are now valuable. 
ps 'here are no or 3 claimants. Mr. A. J. Tellier, 


part of this report: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, August 21, 1919. 
Hon. N. J. Stxx 


‘OTT, 
Chairman Committce on the Public Lands, 
House of Representatives. 

Mx Dran Mr. Stnnotr: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your est of A) 2, 1919, for a ge unan H. 8084, intro- 
duced by Hon. T. H. CARAWAY, — * 1919, entitled “A bill 
to certain claimants the preferen t to purchase certain all 
publie lands in the State of Arka and for other purposes.” 

The cular lands referred to the bill com an aren of 
1,099.51 acres that was shown upon the official plat of township 11 
north, range 10 east, fifth principal meridian, Arkansas, approved 
December 23, 1846, as a ortion of a meandered lake ‘designated 


H. R. 8084 a with a few exceptions to be similar to bills H. R. 
13400 and S. 5492 — — introduced in the House of Representa- 


ded 
mower it was suggested that the following worded proviso be in- 


“ Provided, however, That this act shall not be applicable to any 
lands embraced within valid homestead entries heretofore made, or upou 
which any valid settlement had been made, and which at the date of the 
— e of this act was being maintained and perfected pursuant to 

W; but the terms of this poris shall not continue to be applicable 
to an 55 settlement claim, with reference to which the entryman 
or settler shall hereafter fail to comply with the Jaw under which said 
entry or settlement claim was made; and further.” 

committee printed Reports Nos. 1007 and 721 on H. R. 13400 
and S. 5402, Sixty-fifth Congress, third session, which remained un- 
enacted when 8 adjourned on Mar. 4, 1919.) 

With reference to this proposed legislation, I will state that I still 
adhere to what I said in my previous reports; that is, that I am not 
opposed to the enactment of the legislation, provided that the rights of 
bona fide settlers, if there be any, are proper? safeguarded. After the 
introduction of the aboye referred to bills during the Sixty-fifth Con- 

ss, a number of petitions were received by the Land artment 
rom persons who alleged that they had endeavored to settle upon the 
lands tbat in te Reem igs 4 qe: pro se — sation. ae they 
strenuous rotes against its pas g 3 0 pro were 
Submitted by: me to oa te Public ds Committee. 


ere 
willing to pay what the lands would be reasonably worth at the present 
11 they d not been improved. It appear at that time that $6 


the prorpenuve purchasers should not — seaun to pay at least the 


unt orated in the original bills. 
we is stated in the last 8 of II. R. 8084 that the lands au- 
thorized to be yeaa are of these tions of sections 29, 30, 31, 
and 32, township 11 north, range 10 east, Arkansas, that were not in- 


en n the plat approved December 
= of hound e. An act of Con 


h sent bill does not propose to embrace any lands within the 
— — Round Lake area. I suggest, therefore, that after the words, 
“in February, 1846.“ line 17, page 3, the words, “ and approved 8 


lats of the corrected survey have not yet been filed, to avoid 
9 FF 


provide for the exercise of the 
ys after the 


on * 
cover not only the case of Golden Lake, but other similar cases in the 
State of Arkansas. The de t has heretofore ressed a prefer- 
ence for the more gorm egislation as represented by sald S. 2231. 
Since report on t bill, however, attorneys representing practically 
all of the interested p both settlers and arian owners in the 
Golden Lake area, haye conferred with the Land partment and have 
stated 2 a 3 agreement has been reached between the 


FRANKLIN K. Lane, Secretary. 


9 or 5 wa 
as. on, Janu a 
Hon. Scorr FERRIS geen TAA 


Chairman of the Committee on the Publio Lands, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dran Mr, FERRIS: I have the honor to acknowl t 
your request of December 17, 1918, for report upon H. R. 13400, intro- 
duced by Hon. JOBEN E. ER, , entitled “A bill 


nds 
proximately 1,100 acres that was shown —— the official plat of town- 
ship 11 north, range 10 east, fifth principal meridian Arkansas, ap- 


proved ber 23, 1846, as a portion of a meandered lake designated 
“Golden Lake.” If — he 


f 

portions of the public domain. The Land Department 
sion August 2, 1017. in which it held that the title to the land within 
the area of so-called “ Golden Lake" is vested in the Government. The 
lands have since been surveyed. The entire area embraces approxi- 
2 paes acres situated townships 10 and 11 north, ranges 9 
an eas 

The aboye-referred-to bill, if enacted, will affect that portion of the 
so-called lake area which is situated in township 11 north, range 10 east. 

Certain of the so-called lake a the titie to which has been asserted 
Vs the Land Department decisions, have been involved in suits to quiet 

tle instituted on bebalf of the Government against the alleged riparian 
owners and others who were cleiming adversely to it. Some of said 
suits have been decided in favor of the Government and others are still 
pending. One of the suits was taken to the United States Supreme Court 
and a decision favorable to the United States was rendered by that court 
November 5. 1917. ( Wilson & Co. v. United States, 245 U. S., 24.) 
The so-called Golden Lake area has not been involved in any of the aboye- 
jipake ira f IT. B. 13400 ìs t t to th 

t seems © purpose of II. o grant to the persons 

3 named in the — 7 — 1 right 10 purchase 7 tha 

0 


Government had no 
interest in or title to any unsurveyed lands in Arkansas which had been 
meandered as sunk lands or lakes; they, rel upon those opinions, 
claimants, in good faith, believing that they had a valid 

title, took possession of certain of the lands within the so-called 
Golden Lake area“ and ed to clear and drain them at their own 
expense and have since cultivated them together with the lands included 
within their private holdings; that before being draincd the lands were 
of little value, but that they have since become greatly enhanced in value. 
The Commissioner of the General Land Office advises me that while an 
actual appraisal of the lands has not been made by him, yet he is of the 
opinion t the price fixed in the bill probably represents approximately 
what the lands would be reasonably worth if they had not been drained 
and otherwise improved at the pene of the riparian claimants. The 


tly their aition which 

have in good faith been established, should entitled to due considera- 

tion to the a that they should be awarded a preference right to 
the 


tha e 
that could be recognized by the oa per not being qualified to make 


f. 
apparent that certain of the owners of surveyed lands co ry | 
that airis of so-called Golden Lake which is situated in township 

north, range 10 east. have equities that ought to be recognized to the 
extent that they should be awarded to preferential right to purchase the 
lands at a reasonalie price. Congress alone has the authority to say 


EEU PTE ees ß T . el ote ent ae eae 
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how the public lands should be disposed of. It, therefore, seems to be 
a subject for appropriate legislation. See the concluding paragraph in 
the opinion of the United States Supreme Court in the case o 
Wilson & Co. v. United States. 

I therefore approve of the purpose sought to be accomplished by this 
bill, but in order to safeguard the rights of Parona that may have settled 
upon the lands pursuant to the homestead laws with the intention of 
corering tbe 1 when she ee —5 ment roe 3H to; ae he's 
there be any such persons, ve to sugge: ollo z 
serted as a 55 roviso after the word * decree,” line 10, page 2, of the 
bill as now drafted. 

“ Provided, however, That this act shall not be applicable to any lands 
embraced within any valid homestead entry heretofore made, or upon 
which any valid settlement had been made and which at the date of the 

assage of this act was being maintained and perfected pursuant to law; 
Put the terms of this proviso shall not continue to be applicable to any 
entry or settlement claim with reference to which the entryman or set- 
tler shall hereafter fail to comply with the law under which said entry 
or settlement claim was made; and further. 

f your committee is not satisfied as to the sufficiency of the price 
fixed in arbin it iht be 11 45 855 e ars pe the spore the 

rsons named shou rm o buy the la ised 
0 thereof, exclusive ot any. added value resulting from drainage or 
ee Vor FRANKLIN K. LANE 
8 Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, February 12, 1919. 
Hon. Hexry L. MYERS, p 
Chairman Committee on Public Lands, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of a 
request, dated February 1, 1919, for a report upon S. 5492, introduced 
January 31, 1919, by Hon. Joe T. Romxsox, which proposes to nt 
To ara 3 a preference right to purchase certain public lands 
n the State o nsas. s 

S. 5492 appears to be a companion bill to H. R. 13400, which was 
introduced during the present session of the Sixty-fifth Congress by Hon. 
JOHN E. Raker, December 14, 1918. On January 7, 1919, I submitted a 
report upon that bill to the chairman of the House Committee on the 
Public Lands, in which I set forth my attitude relative thereto. I am 
inclosing herewith a copy of my report of January 7, 1919. 

At the time that the report was made upon the House bill I was ad- 
vised by the Commissioner of the General Land Office that certain of the 
parties for whose relief the bill was introduced had represented to him 
that there were then no bona fide settlers upon the lands described in 
the bill. In order that the interests of all parties should be duly safe- 
guarded, it was suggested in the report that the following worded 2 
Viso be inserted after the word “ decree,” line 10, page 2, of the bill as 
drafted : Provided, howercr, That this act shail not be a plicable to 
any lands embraced within any valid bomestead entry heretofore made 
or upon which any valid settlement had been made and which at the 
date of the passage of this act was being maintained and perfected pur- 
suant to law; but the terms of this proviso shall not continue to be 
applicable to an catty ce settlement claim with reference to which the 
entryman or settler shall hereafter fail to comply with the law under 
which said entry or settlement claim was made; and further.” 

On January 29, 1919, H. R. 13400 was committed to the Committee of 
the Whole House and ordered to be printed in the form in which it was 
originally drafted. A printed report (No. 1007, 65th Cong. 8d sess.) 
was submitted on behalf of the House Public Lands Committee by Mr. 
TILLMAN, in which the greater portion of my report of January 7, 1919, 
was published verbatim. That portion of my report, however, which 
suggested the insertion of the aboye-quoted proviso was omitted. 

On January 25, 1919, T. E. Allyn, attorney at law, Marked Tree, Ark., 
addressed a letter to the President with which he inclosed a petition 
executed January 23, 1919, by a so-called settlers’ association composed 
of persons who alleged that they had settled upon the lands within the 
Golden Lake area; a petition signed by the settlers individually; and a 
petition signed by rsons who alleged that they had endeavored to 
settle upon the e lands that will be affected by H. R. 13400 
(8. 5492) if enacted. The pa monera strenuously protested against 
the enactment of the bill. e correspondence was referred to the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office and he has directed that an 
investigation be made with the view of ascertaining the facts relative 
to the claim asserted by the petitioners. I am inclosing herewith copies 
of the petitions protesting against the proposed legislation. 

While I approve of the agit Seg sought to be accomplished by S. 5492, 
yet in view of the regi that haye been submitted with reference to 
this pro legislation, I am convinced that the rights of persons 
that may have settled upon the lands pursuant to the homestead laws 
with the intention of entering the same when the lands shall be made 
sub. to entry, if there be any such persons, should be safeguarded 
and I am strongly of the opinion, therefore, that the proyiso su ted 
by me in my report of January 7, 1919, to the chairman of the House 
Committee on Public Lands, ought to be inserted. 

Cordially, yours, 8 
FRANKLIN K. Lane, Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, July 21, 1919. 
Hon. REED SMOOT, 


Committec on Public Lands, 
OREI MA OL United States Senate. 
My Dear SENATOR: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
a request, dated July 1, 1919, for a report upon S. 2231, introduced 
June 23 (calendar day, June 34), 1919, by Hon. JOSEPH T. ROBINSON, 


as “Round Lake,” situated in l 41 County, Ark., to certain 
riparian claimants thereof, who alleged t they had, under the belief 
that they were the owners 0 d area, in faith drained and other- 


wise improved the lands, Inasmuch as that bill was in the nature of 
special legislation, pertaining only to that particular area, it was men- 
tioned in the report which was submitted at the request of the Senate 
Public Lands Committee that there were doubtless other areas simi- 
larly circumstanced in the State of Arkansas, and it was suggested, 
therefore, that a bill more in the nature of general legislation be sub- 


stituted in order that relief might be extended to claimants of such 
areas where they could show that they are entitled to receive it. Sub- 
sequently during the same session other bills, S. 5492 and S. 5611, were 
introduced proposing to grant similar relief to riparian claimants of 
certain lands within an area locally known as Golden Lake,” also 
situated in Mississippi County, Ark. S. 5566 was approved March 4, 
1919 (Private 48). The other bills remained on the calendar when 
Congress adjourned. 

It appears that when the original surveys were made in Arkansas 
many years ago numerous areas were meandered as lakes and rivers. 
Within recent years a number of cases have been presented to the Land 
Department, as a result of which decisions were rendered to the effect 
that the surveys were in many instances erroneous or fraudulent. The 
title to areas that had been shown on the official plats as water- 
covered areas which were involved in those cases is still vested in the 
United States. Other cases of r character are being constantly 

resented. A number of suits have been instituted on behalf of the 
overnment against alleged riparian owners, and others, claiming ad- 
versely to it, with a view to quieting title to certain of the so-called 
lake areas, and some of said suits have been decided in fayor of the 
Government, and others are still ding, Lee Wilson & Co. v. United 
States (245 U. S., 24) is the lead srn on the subject. 

I am advised that in certain instances persons acquired title years 
ago to some of the originally surveyed lands adjoining the erroneously 
meandered areas; in fact, before the Land Department took steps to as- 
sert title to the unsurveyed lands; that,-being in doubt as to whether the 
unsurveyed lands belonged to them or to the Government, they, upon 
two separate occasions, endeavored to ascertain the attitude of the 
Land Department with reference thereto, whereupon opinions were ren- 
dered by two former Secretaries of the Interior to the effect that the 
Government had no interest in or title to such meandered areas in the 
State of Arkansas; that, relying pce those opinions, they, in good 
faith, believing that they had valid titles, took possession of certain 
of the vnsuryeyed lands shown on the plats as lakes and rivers, and 
drained and cleared them at their own expense and their piace culti- 
vated them, together with the lands included within their ‘plantation ; 
that before being drained the lands were of little value, but that they 
have in some instances now been reduced to a high state of cultiva- 
tion and have become quite valuable: that in a few cases buildings have 
been constructed by riparian claimants upon unsurveyed lands, the title 
to which has been asserted by the Goyernment. 

I am also advised that a few years ago certain prospective ent en 
claimed that the so-called lake and stream areas constituted public lands 
and attempted to take possession of them; that in some cases said 
prospective entrymen were ejected by riparian claimants; that other 
cases are being presented where persons are attempting to settle upon 
meandered stream areas, the title to which is in doubt, and with refer- 
ence to which the Land Department has not yet had an opportunity of 
rendering decisions. Numerous protests against the enactment of any 
legislation that will grant preference rights to riparian claimants are 
being received. 

While some of the riparian claimants to so-called Iake areas in 
Arkansas doubtless supposed in good faith that they had title to those 
areas, yet it subsequently developed that they had no title that could be 
recognized by the courts, and not being qualified to make entry under 
the public land laws, they can not obtain relief turon the Land 
Department. ‘There are still other cases where the validity of their 
claims to unsurveyed lands within meandered lake and stream areas 
situated within their holdings is uncertain. Under the circumstances 
it appears to be only equitable that their claims be accorded attention to 
the extent that they be nted preferential rights to purchase the lands 
at a reasonable price where they can show that, prior to the initiation 
of valid claims by qualified homestead settlers, they have in good faith 
taken possession of the lands and have placed valuable improvements 
upon or reduced them to cultivation. he existing public land laws 
are inadequate to afford relief in such instances. 

Inasmuch as Congress alone has the authority to say how the public 
lands shall be disposed of, this seems to be an appropriate subject for 
legislation. (See concluding paragraph in the opinion of the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of Lee Wilson & Co. v. United States, 
245 U. S., 24.) Furthermore, I am of the e that S. 2231 is suffi- 
ciently broad in its scope to enable the Land Department to administer 
its provisions in such manner that the interests of all parties, includin 
homestead claimants, be properly safeguarded. I therefore approve o 
the purpose sought to be e by the bill, and have the honor 
to recommend that it be enact 

Cordially, yours, 
FRANKLIN K. LANE, Secretary, 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HITCHCOCK: 

A bill (S. 3681) to amend section 848, chapter 16, Revised 
Statutes of the United States, relating to witness fees; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 3682) to regulate the filling of vacancies in the 
Corps of Cadets at the United States Military Academy not 
otherwise provided for by existing law, and for other purposes; 


and 

A bill (S. 3683) to amend section 2 of the act entitled “An 
act for making further and more effectual provision for the 
national defense, and for other purposes“; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LODGE: > 

A bill (S. 3684) for the repair, alteration, etc., of the Federal 
Building at Boston, Mass.; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. ELKINS: 

A bill (S. 3685) for the relief of Bessie Reese; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3686) to prevent deceit and profiteering that result 
from the unrevealed presence of substitutes for virgin wool in 
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woven fabrics purporting to contain wool, and in garments or 
articles of apparel made therefrom, manufactured in any State 
or Territory of the United States or the District of Columbia, 
or transported or intended to be transported in interstate or 
foreign commerce, and providing penalties for the violation of 
the provisions of this act, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. HARRIS: i 

A bill (S. 3687) providing for an appropriation of $25,000 to 
be used by the Department of Agriculture for the development 
of the peanut industry; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

PURCHASE OF LIBERTY BONDS. 


Mr. KING. I introduce a bill and ask that it be referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. Perhaps the 
bill ought to go to the Committee on Finance; and if so, I 
have no objection to that reference being made. 

The bill (S. 3680) to provide for the purchase and redemp- 
tion of Liberty bonds in denominations of $50 and $100 was 
read twice by its title. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks the bill should 
go to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that whole subject matter is 
before the Committee on Finance, and the bill ought to go to 
‘that committee, 

Mr. KING. Then, I ask that the bill be so referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


CLAIMS AGAINST THE SHIPPING BOARD. 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 3451) authorizing the United States 
Shipping Board to adjust the equitable claims of wooden-ship 
builders arising out of the prosecution of the war, which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. McNARY submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 3451) authorizing the United States 
Shipping Board to adjust the equitable claims of wooden-ship 
builders arising out of the prosecution of the war, which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be 
printed, 

WATER SUPPLY OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. SWANSON. I submit an amendment to the bill (H. R, 
1713) authorizing and directing the Secretary of War to appoint 
a commission to investigate and report upon the available 
sources of water supply for the District of Columbia, which is 
now on the calendar. I ask that the proposed amendment be 
read and lie on the table, to be considered when the bill is 
taken up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the pro- 
posed amendment, è 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. Swassox to the bill 
(II. R. 1718) authorizing and directing the Secre War to ap- 
point a commission to inves te and Ron the available sources 
of the water supply for the iet of Columbia: In line 12, after the 
eomma following the word “ commission,” insert the following: the 
Alexandria County, Va., suburbs of the city of Washiagton lying south 
of. the Potomac River.” 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I wish to say in connection 
with the amendment that the bill has passed the House provid- 
ing for an investigation as to additional sources of water supply 
for Washington, ineluding the suburbs of Washington north of 
the Potomac River. The amendment is to include Alexandria 
County, Va., in the scope of the investigation to be reported upon 
by the commission created to make a survey or surveys for 
Washington and its suburbs and to accord to the suburbs across 
the Potomac the same privileges as are extended to the suburbs 
north of Washington when the report of the commission is 
submitted for the consideration of Congress in the future. 

Mr. BO Does the Senator ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the matter? js 

Mr. SWANSON. No; I hare simply stated what the amend- 
ment proposes and that I desire to have it pending for con- 
sideration when the bill referred to is taken up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will lie on the 
table and be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to give written notice of an 
amendment of the rules, which I ask to have read. 
The Reading Clerk read as follows: 


Mr, SHEPPARD, I 2 give notice that I shall move to amend Rule 
XXV. Standing Rules of the Senate, by changing the paragraph therein 
reading as follows: 


“A Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico, to consist of 12 
hereafter “A Committee on Pacifie Islands, 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, Howard University, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, is partially maintained by appropriations 
from the Treasury of the United States. I have had handed to 
me one of the books of the library of Howard University. I 
notice that the book is by Albert Rhys Williams, The title of 
it is “Seventy-six Questions and Answers on the Bolsheviks 
and Soviets.” I simply rise at this time to express my opinion 
of this work and also to express the hope that if Howard Uni- 
versity intends to keep such literature in their library to be read 
by the students attending that university they will not ask for 
future appropriations from the Treasury of the United States. 

I understand that the book is being used not only by the stu- 
dents but by some of the professors of the university. I think it 
would be a very good thing, if I had the time, to read some of 
the statements in it, but I have not the time this morning. I 
simply rise at this time to give notice that if such literature as 
that is to be used in Howard University, as far as I am con- 
cerned, I shall never yote for the appropriation of another dol- 
lar for the institution. 

Mr. STERLING. I should like to ask the Senator from Utah 
if this Albert Rhys Williams is the same Wiliams who hekl 
a meeting in Washington some year and a half ago, which meet- 
ing was the occasion for a resolution for the investigation of 
Bolshevism ? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not positive whether he is or not, but I 
will say to the Senator that I think he is. 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I ask leave to read a letter 
received from the Roosevelt Club of Massachusetts and my reply 
to it. It is signed by Charles Sumner Bird, R. M. Washburn, 
Harcourt Amory, jr., Gaspar G. Bacon, George P. Drury, Walter 
H. Foster, George v. L. Meyer, B. Loring Yeung, and reads, 
as far as I am concerned, as follows: 

In the matter of the league of nations, the executive committee of 
F e a tone de Pata ot 
his representatives fh the Senate to SA from thelr itions and to 


1 12 such concessions as will enable the immediate ratification of the 
reaty. 


My reply, Mr. President, is as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE OF FORETGN RELATIONS, 
January 8, 1920. 
Mr. R. M. WASHBURN, 
Vice President Roosevelt Club, 
89 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dran Sm: I acknowledge receipt of your letter signed by the 
members of your executive committee in which they nnani- 
mously urge the President and his representatives in the Senate 
to make such concessions as will enable the immediate ratifica- 
tion of the treaty. 

In reply I beg to assure you that Democratic Senators: gen- 
erally, with probably two or three exceptions, are ready to make 
concessions and meet Republican supporters of the treaty half- 
way in an honorable compromise of differences. I beg to say, 
however, that so far as can be ascertained, there are not over 
a dozen or fifteen Republican Senators who have shown any, 
desire to take this course. The others continue to hold with 
Senator Lopee that the resolution which he presented and which 
received only 41 votes represents an irreducible minimum in 
treaty ratification so far as they are concerned. 

On a reasonable compromise of existing differences on reser- 
vations I feel justified in saying that of the 64 votes necessary. 
the Democratie Senators will be able to furnish more than two-' 
thirds of the number. A 

Yours, very sincerely, G. M. Hrrencocrk. | 

Mr: SMOOT. From whom is the letter? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I may say furthermore that at the bot-| 
tom of the letter addressed to me the following resolution is! 
given as having been addressed to Senator Lopcr and Senator 
Warst of Massachusetts: 


The following action was taken by the members of the club by an! 
tive vote of 542 te 92: : 

Moved: In the matter of the proposed e of mations, in the in- 

terest of an agreement and an immediate ratification, that the Roose- 

velt Club herewith respectfully urges upon the Fion, Henry Caror 

Lopes and the Hon. Davin I. WALSH, nators from Massachusetts, | 

such concessions as may be made consistent with the so-called Ameri- 

arr of the covenant aud the safety of the people of the United 
tu tes.“ 


R. M. WASHBURN, Vice President. 
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Did the Senator from Utah ask me a question? 

Mr. SMOOT., I did ask the Senator who was the author of 
the letter, but I take it for granted that the writer of the letter 
is the person whose name has just been given by the Senator. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is from the eight members of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Roosevelt Club of Massachusetts, 


THE HOUSING CORPORATION. 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, on yesterday there was a 
news item in both the Post and the Star to the effect that the 
chairman of the Housing Corporation was protesting against 
the recommendation made by the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds that the rates of board should be increased at 
the Government dormitories. As a member of that committee 
I desire to state that the committee did not make a recom- 
mendation that the rates of board should be increased from $45 
to $50.50 per month, nor did the committee make a recom- 
mendation that any increase whatever should be made, I think 
the chairman of the Housing Corporation is just a little too 
zealous and too eager in that matter, desiring to bring into 
question the action of the committee on this particular point. 

The committee did report in its findings of fact that if 5 per 
eent interest was charged on the investment at its salvage value 
it would require a raise of $5.50 per month, but the committee 
most emphatically refused to make a recommendation that such 
raise be made, and the report does not carry with it any such 
recommendation. 

I desire in this connection to offer for the Record the article 
which appeared in the Star, and also a letter which I addressed 
to Mrs. Harlean James, of the Government dormitories, on the 
6th instant, and a letter which I addressed to Mr. Sherman, 
president of the United States Housing Corporation, on the Tth 
instant, In which I set forth that the committee did not enter- 
tain the view that the rate of board should be increased, that 
I emphatically opposed the idea before the coinmittee, and I 
felt confident that a majority of the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds entertain similar views to myself upon that 
subject. The committee refused to ask for the raise, and that 
is why no such recommendation was embraced with other rec- 
ommendations made by the committee. 

I ask that my letter addressed to Mrs. James, the article 
appearing in the Evening Star, and my letter to Mr. Sherman 
be inserted in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., January 6, 1920. 
Mrs. HARLEAN JAMES, 
. Manager Government Hotels, Washington, D. C. 
My Dran Mus. JAmes: It having come to my notice that you 


are probably contemplating making an advance of $5.50 r 
ven | have printed in the Recorp an article on the constitutionality 


month in the charge for board to be paid by the young ladies 
domiciled at the Government hotels, I beg most respectfully, 
as a.member of the Senate Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to advise that in the report made by the committee 
neither the subcommittee nor the committee recommended such 
adyance. In the first draft of the report of the subcommittee it 
was suggested by one member of the committee that the advance 
be recommended, but after a consideration of this suggestion 
the recommendation that an advance be made was stricken from 
the report. I stated to my associate members of the committee 
that I was opposed to the price of rooms and meals being 
advanced above $45 per month, and I feel reasonably sure that 
a majority of the committee entertained the same views upon 
this subject. I trust that you do not contemplate making the 
raise and that my information is incorrect. Kindly advise me 
at your early convenience. 

. Most respectfully, 


[From the Washington Star, Jan. 7, 1920.] 


OPPOSES ROOM RATE RAISE—HOUSING CORPORATION HEAD WRITES OF 
DORMITORY SITUATION, 


Opposition to an increase in the rates charged at the Govern- 
ment. dormitories for woman Government employees on the 


PARK TRAMMELL. 


Union Station Plaza was voiced in a letter sent to Chairman | 


FERNALD, of the Senate Public Buildings and Grounds Committee, 
by L. K. Sherman, president of the United States Housing Corpo- 
ration. The Public Buildings and Grounds Committee recently 
reported to the Senate that the rate should be raised from $45 
to $50 in order to prevent the Government from losing money 
on the investment. 

Until the salaries of the Government employees are “ made 
commensurate with expenses,“ Mr. Sherman wrote, the Gov- 
ernment would be-in a poor business to underpay its employees 
with one hand and collect full commercial rates from them with 
the other.” F 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., January 7, 1920. 
Mr. L. K. SHERMAN, 


President United States Housing Corporation, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Acknowledging receipt of a copy of your letter to 
Hon. Bert M. FERNALD, chairman Public Buildings and Grounds 
Committee, I beg to advise that the committee did not recom- 
mend that the board for girls at the Government hotels be 
increased $5.50 per month. If you will read the report you will 
find that it contains no recommendation of this character. I am 
very much opposed to any raise being made, as indicated by 
copy of my letter to Mrs. Harlean James of January 6, hereto 
attached. 

Very respectfully, Park TRAMMELL. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Florida a question. An investigation was had by the 
Senate some months ago, and it was, as I recall, unanimously 
recommended by the committee that the buildings on the Plaza 
be not completed. Instead of complying with that recommenda- 
tion the buildings were completed. Another investigation has 
been had, and I understand the last investigation resulted in a 
recommendation that the corporation should be wound up or 
that its functions should cease, and that the administration 
of the work of the organization should devolve upon some other 
instrumentality of the Government. 

Can the Senator tell me what is the reason why the recom- 
mendations of the committee were not carried into effect, and 
what is the reason why this organization, which has been so ex- 
travagant and wasteful, perpetuates itself and spends very 
much of. its time in assailing, directly or indirectly, Members 
of the Senate and the House? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I am heartily in sympathy with the sug- 
gestion, as I gather it, of the Senator from Utah, but to go into 
detail in regard to the matter would require considerable dis- 
cussion. Of course, the reason which the Housing Corporation 
would give for not discontinuing the work would be that the 
bill passed only the Senate and went to the House, but did not 
receive a favorable report from the House committee. There- 
fore the Housing Corporation continued its operations and its 
expenditures, a great many of which I think were very useless 
and very wasteful of the public funds. I thought at the time 
that the work which had not progressed to a very great extent 
should have been discontinued. The committee has now made 
the recommendation that the Housing Corporation be dissolved 
and that its functions be transferred to some other department, 
and I think the chairman of the committee will offer a bill upon 
that subject at a very early date. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 


of the league of nations, by Frederick E. Kip, of Montclair, 
N. J. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS COVENANT ILLEGALLY CHANGES 
GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


[By Frederic E. Kip, Montclair, N. J.] . 

“The administration Senators and some of the newspapers 
are advocating a compromise on the peace treaty when it is again 
brought before the Senate. 

“Is it a compromise of American independence they desire? 

“Do they not know that the original treaty of Versailles 
illegally and detrimentally changes the form of government of 
the United States and vitiates the Constitution thereof? 

In order to better understand this important subject it might 
be well to revert to the making of the Constitution and its 
provisions. : 

“England has no written constitution; therefore all things 


The Chair“ 


THE Fonu OF 


| are possible to the English Government, as nothing is forbidden 


to it. The Constitution of the United States is just the reverse. 
It is a written Constitution, and all things not granted by this 
written document are forbidden. When we won our independ- 
ence after the War of the Revolution we existed from 1782 to 
1787 as a Federation of States. The powers were so limited 
and the conditions became so chaotie that George Washington, 
Alexander Hamilton, and other great minds of that time plainly 
stated that unless we could have a Federal Government with 
increased powers the then existing form of government was 
doomed to dismal failure. The Constitution was thereupon 


drawn and finally adopted in 1789, and its different articles 
stated the functions that the Federal United States Government 
could perform, and to be absolutely sure that all rights not 
given in the written Constitution were reserved to the original 
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authority—the Colonies or States—they make doubly sure 
thereof by adding Article X to the Constitution, reading as 
follows: 

“The e not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reseryed to the States, respec- 
tively, or to the people, 

“All forms of government previous to the American Republic 
had been democratic (rule of the masses) or autocratic (rule 
of the kings), and all, as far as the uplift of humanity was 
concerned, had been failures, 

“Our forefathers and the framers of our Constitution had 
one great cardinal idea in view in the formation of our Federal 
Government, namely, because of these previous failures they 
must create a new and different government from any in the 
past, and this they did by our present form of government, viz, 
a government of representatives of the people, and they then put 
such checks upon these representatives as, in their opinion, 
would forever prevent a dictator, an autocrat, an emperor, or 
a king becoming the ruler of the new Republic. This was their 


one great fear, and they fortified the Constitution by every 


safeguard which they could possibly create and by every check 
which they could devise to make such a calamity impossible. 
In addition to the history of the forming of the Federal Govern- 
ment, a study of the functions of our Government itself proves 
this conclusively. 

“Congressmen are elected for two years, Senators for six— 
the Senate checking any sudden impulse of the people—the 
President is elected for four years. 

“The legislative branch of the Government (Congress) passes 
legislation. There is a check upon it by the veto of the Presi- 
dent. If his veto is specially obnoxious, there is a check on 
him by Congress passing over his veto by a two-thirds affirmative 
vote. The laws when finally passed by the legislative and exec- 
utive branches can again be checked, if unconstitutional, by a 
decree of the Supreme Court. 

“Again, in the functions of a treaty, a check is placed upon the 
Executive by the provision that he shall have power only ‘by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, 
provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur.’ Again, 
you will note this is a two-thirds affirmative check, and the 
wisdom of this check has been amply justified in the recent 
action of the Senate on the un-American treaty of Versailles, 

“Now (and here comes the vital attack on the foundation of 
our Government itself), does not the administration, and do not 
these administration Senators and these newspapers, know that 
the original ‘treaty of Versailles’ (by a method directly con- 
trary to the law of our land) changes our form of government 
and vitiates the greatest document for the uplift of humanity 
that the world has ever known, namely, the Constitution of the 
United States? 

“Article 10 of the league of nations covenant, calling upon the 
United States to guarantee, for all time, the present territorial 
integrity of every nation all over the world, is atrocious in the 
extreme and in all conscience is bad enough, but bad as that is 
and bad as other parts of this un-American treaty are, there is 
nothing quite so appalling as the attempt of this treaty 
(contrary to the law of our land) to create in the Government 
of the United States a new governmental function in the person 
of a representative to sit in the ‘league of ‘nations’ with power 
to vote and bind the United States. $ 

“To-day there is one power and one power only that by its 
vote ean bind the United States and that power is the represent- 
atives of the people themselyes, viz, the Congress; the President 
can not bind the United States (except by special authority from 
Congress). The ambassadors, consuls, ministers, or other offi- 
cers can not bind the United States under the Constitution. 

“The power of the Congress, by its vote to bind the United 
States, it derives from its original possessors (viz, the States 
and the people) through their Constitution, and therefore there is 
no legal means (other than the method provided for by the 
States and the people themselves in their Constitution) that ean 
take this power from the Congress and give it to anyone else, 
much less to any one man who is to sit on-a foreign board and 
by his vote to bind the United States. 

“The possessors of this power (viz, the States and the people) 
provided, at the time of the formation of our Federal Govern- 
ment, the only legal method to change the form of our govern- 
ment, viz, by a constitutional amendment, to wit, that the 
Congress (the States’ and people’s representatives) should pass 
by a two-thirds affirmative vote a bill incorporating the changes 
of government desired. After this bill has been passed by the 
Congress, without any action whatever of the President, and 
after three-fourths of all the States by a favorable vote conctr 
therein, the same becomes legally the law of the land. 

“Kindly note these two significant facts, that the President 
is not to sign such bill or be a party to the matter at all, and 
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that it is the only one of all the functions of the Government 
requiring a three-fourths affirmative vote. P 

“Such a bill would have to. provide for the introduction into 
our Government of a new function therein. It would have to 
create an ‘ambassador supreme,’ who would have the power to 
bind our Government to war, to the supply of troops, to raise 
vast funds of money for war purposes, and as the Federal Con- 
stitution (by-laws of the States and people) distinctly now 
vests this power in the Congress only, such a bill would also 
have to provide that the powers of Congress would be abrogated 
to that extent. 

In all fairness I ask you what, possible chance would there 
be of such an amendment passing by a two-thirds vote, even the 
House and Senate, to say nothing of being passed by three- 
fourths of all the States? : 

“The President can not by treaty, even by the consent and 
favorable vote of the Senate, legally transfer this power from 
the Congress, and if the treaty should so pass the Senate, the 
Supreme Court of the United States must undoubtedly declare 
same unconstitutional. 

“The Supreme Court, through Chief Justice Marshall’s cele- 
brated decision early in the life of our Government, established 
for all time the principles, never until then fully acknowledged— 


in fact, actually denied by the political party then in power— 
that the Constitution was, as it itself declared, the supreme law 
of the land, to the provision of which all laws of Congress and 
of the States must conform—and that the Supreme Court was 
the ultimate arid indisputable judge of such conformity. 

“To-day, as in 1800, the Supreme Court (not the political 
party which at present disputes the question) will be the ulti- 
mate and indisputable judge if it is in conformity to the Con- 
stitution for the treaty-making branches of the Government to 
make a treaty which vitiates and changes, contrary to the pro- 
visions thereof, the yery Constitution and Government itself, 
Article VI of the Constitution reads: 

“ This Constitution and the laws of the United States which shall be 
made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made or which shall be 
made under the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land, and the {pases in every State shall be bound thereby, 
sarining in the Constitution or laws of any State to the contrary not- 
withstanding. à 

“The framers of our Constitution considered the function of 
a treaty limited to agreements and understandings with a for- 
eign State, and in nowise or under no circumstances to have | 
anything to do with a change in the form of our own domestic 
Government, which they had so amply covered by the Constitu- 
tion itself with its numerous checks, provisions, and safeguards, 
Note that all laws of Congress that are in accordance with the | 
Constitution shail be the supreme law of the land, but to be 
legally the supreme law of the land they must be in pursuance 
of the Constitution; similarly all treaties made ‘ under the au- 
thority of the United States shall be the supreme law. of the 
land, but to be legal they must also be made under the legal 
authority of the United States, or, in other words, in pursuance 
of the Constitution. A treaty created to do something outside 
its proper legal function, the operation of which would nullify 
the most important and best safeguarded provision of all the 
provisions of the Constitution—equivalent to overthrowing the 
Constitution and hence the Government—could not have been 
created by the legal authority of the United States and would 
undoubtedly have to be declared unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court. If this were not so, the treaty-making powers of 
the Government (the President and Senate) could enter into a 
treaty with England, or even with a small country like Nica- 
ragua, or with a country hostile to the United States, like 
Mexico, to bring about any change in our form of government, 
such as, for instance, to elect Senators for two years instead of 
six, or to establish a monarchical form of government instead 
of our Republic, and the same would be the supreme law of the 
land, notwithstanding that such a treaty would destroy our re- 
publican Government itself. The very contemplation of such 
possibility reveals the complete absurdity of a contention that 
the treaty need not be in conformity to the Constitution. 

“In 1787, when New York State was debating whether to join 
the Federal Government or not, Alexander Hamilton asked 
advice of Chief Justice Marshall upon the following: 

“* Could a State once adopt the Constitution and then withdraw from 
the Union if not satisfied?’ 

“Marshall’s reply was prompt and decisive, No! Such a 
thing could never be done. A State which had once ratified 
was in the Federal bond forever. The Constitution could not 
provide for, nor contemplate, its own overthrow; the answer, 
therefore, to those who are now attempting to clothe the treaty- 
making power of the Government with the assumed authority to | 
change the form of our government is the same now as it was 
then—No! Such a thing could never be done. The Constitution 


could not provide for, nor contemplate, its own overthrow ! 
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“We have seen that a constitutional amendment is the only 
power that legally can change the form of our Government, 
and that a two-thirds affirmative vote of the people's Repre- 
sentatives in both the. House of tives and the Senate 
us first required, and in addition thereto the concurrence of 
\three-fourths of all the States is required, and that the Presi- 
dent shall have no function therein. 

“ Kindly take full cognizance of this most significant. provision 
Imposed by the framers of our Constitution, viz, that a change in 
‘the form of our government requires, first, a two-thirds affirma- 
tive vote of the Congress (House and Senate) and ia addition 
thereto a three-fourths affirmative vote of all the States (and 
through them the people), and that it is the only one function of 
all the Government machinery that does require a three-fourths 

affirmative vote. 

“All of our legislation requires simply a majority vote of 
Congress, 

“All vetoes require a two-thirds affirmative vote of the Con- 
gress (House and Senate). 

“All treaties require a two-thirds affirmative vote of the 
Senate, but 

“A ehange in the form of our government a two-thirds vote 
of the Congress (House and Senate}, a three-fourths affirmative vote 
of all the States, and not only requires a three-fourths affirmative vote 
of all the States but im addition thereto eliminates the President and 
prohibits him from having anything whatsoever to do therewith. 

Now, why did our forefathers, of all the representatives of 
the people, prohibit only the President of the United States 
from haying anything to do with a change in our Constitution ; 
and why, of all the functions of the machinery of the Govern- 
ment, did they require for this one thing only a three-fourths 
affirmative vote ef all the States (or the people)? Because of 
the one great controlling fear that possessed their souls, namely, 
that it might be to the President’s interest and advantage to 
change the form of our government and thereby remove the 
people's safeguards that they had placed in their Constitution, 
und by such change make it possible for a dictator, an emperor, 
or king to rule over our Republie; so they developed an effective 
cheek upon any such possible ambition of the President and re- 
moved any such possible temptation by prohibiting the Presi- 
dent from haying anything to do with or functioning in a change 
of their form of government, and they further cheeked it by 
requiring for this one thing only & three-fourths afirmative vote 
of all the States of the Union. 

“Yet, notwithstanding this intended elimination of the Presi- 
dent, and notwithstanding the special requirements of a two- 
thirds vote of the Congress and of a three-fourths affirmative 
vote of all the States (all made purposely and expressly for 
the safeguarding of the very life of our beloved Republic), the 
President of the United States is now endeavoring, through an 
entirely different instrumentality (which avoids referring this 
vital matter to any of the States at all, or even to the people's 
Representatives in the House)—namely, a treaty—to illegally 
change the form of our government, which he otherwise could 
not possibly do. 

“If any one man, even with the consent of the Senate, ean 
change the form of our government in direct oppesition to the 


change the form of our government in 
other respects and the death knell of the great American Repub- 
lic is sounded. 

“ Our forefathers’ great efforts and carefully developed safe- 
guards will then have availed us nothing, and in spite of all 
their safeguards. and their truly wonderful Constitution it 
would be possible then that we may one day see a dictator, an 
emperor, or a king ruling over our great Hberty-loving Re- 
publie.’ 

“A short consideration of the manner in which this un- 
American treaty was framed might be enlightening. From all 
accounts the American draft of the treaty was never seriously 
considered at Versailles. From authentic accounts the treaty 
was drawn mainly by the English general and legal adviser, 
Gen. Smuts, by Lloyd-George, President Wilson, and his ad- 
wiser, Col. House. That Lleyd-George and Gen. Smuts should 
desire the great power of the United States to back up England’s 
present territorial integrity im all corners of the earth and for 
all time ts not to be wondered at, and one must admire them fer 
their astuteness in endeavoring to bring te their support this 
great, wealthy Republic, with its money and with its manhood, 
wherewith to defend fer all time their territerial integrity. 

“In view of the signifieant fact that the Versailles peace 
treaty threatens the continued existence of our constitutional 
government itself, it might be well for the publie to know the 
attitude of the President's adviser, Col. House, on the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 


Senator SHERMAN, in his remarks on the floor of the Senate 
on June 6, 1919, made the following statement: 


“The man who writes a book to portray a new and perfect govern- 
ment he assures Us he bas Invented, suficlent for the salvation ot the 
tire earth, ore coun than the anare who 
seeks to usher in the rule of 
“Col. House foreshadowed the destruction of constitutional govern- 
im the United States in his wo 8 1912. 
conference in Paris. is novel exhibits 
his belief in revolution. It throws a steady 
abt upon his the Paris conference and explains why Presi- 
niga 6 chooses him as his chief adviser in navigating the un- 
seas. 


It would seem, therefore, that instead ef artiele 10, or the 
appointment of ‘an American ambassador supreme’ to yote, 
together with foreigners, in a foreign country to bind the 
United States, being an accident, as many have imagined, it is 
a deliberate plan of internationalists to illegally change the 
form of the United States Government and destroy the greatest 
document of histery—the Constitution of the United States 
and with it the greatest Government in the world for the uplift 
of humanity. 

“What can be said of those sworn to uphold the Constitu- 
tion of the United States endeavoring to foist upon the United 
States a treaty whieh attempts uncoustitutionally to change our 
Federal Government and vitiate our great Constitution? 

“How, therefore, can the administration Senators and the 
hewspapers call for 2 compromise on something which strikes 
at the very heart and lifeblood of this great Nation and 
spells disaster for us and the possible end of our representative 
Government? 

“Tt would certainly be a calamity beyond the power of ex- 
pression if our form of government, which has existed for so 
many years and prospered so wonderfully, should now be 
changed snd destroyed, not by a foreign foe but by the very 
heads of our own Governament, who have taken their oaths to 
uphold and not destroy the Government and the laws. 

“Tt may be contended, and some Senators have contended, 
that the American representative in the league of nations’ 
council would not have the powers just described, and that in 
such matters as binding our Government to war, supplying 
troops, and raising money for war purposes he could in any 
event bind the country only with the censent of the Congress 
and in the usual manner prescribed by the Constitution. Unfor- 
tunately, however, there is absolutely nothing in the league of 
nations covenant that provides or even suggests that any 
action of his should have the consent of Congress before becom- 
ing effective. If such a contention on the part of the advocates 
of the treaty is, however, founded on fact, why, then, all this 
tremendous opposition of the President and administration Sen- 
ators to the committee's amendment, which, after all, only 
makes clear both to the American people and our Allies that 
which they claim to be the fact, viz, that America’s representa- 
tive on the league can not by his vote bind the United States 
without the sanction of the Congress? It is inconsistent, for 
example, to argue on the one hand that a reservation to 
article 10 whieh would define the limits of our obligations 
relative ta guaranteeing territorial integrity of European na- 
tions would take the heart eut of the treaty and in the same 
breath to argue that such a reservation is unnecessary because 
the limitations of our obligations are clearly understood. 
Either these limitations are understood and such a reservation 
could do no harm and would be acceptable to all of the parties 
te the league of nations covenant or they are not understood 
and should be so clarified that all the American people and 
our allies understand them beyond any shadow of a doubt. 

“Would any honest business man sign a contract which he 
knew he could not perform? Would he hesitate to let the other 
parties to the contract know, before it was signed, the limits of 
the obligations he could perform? This is all that the Senate 
committee’s reservations do, and yet they are persistently and 
vigorously rejected by the administration and the administra- 
tion’s Democratic Senators. 

“€an we argue with any honer that a thing which is honest 
for individuals need not be honest for a great nation? No! 
The standard of our morality im our relations with foreign 
nations must at least be as high as that of our individual rela- 
tions. 


en dangerous 
* haare us a cure for every ill. 
rk of fi 


“Tt may also be contended that the fears expressed with re- 
spect te the possibility of executive usurpation under the treaty 
are not well founded, since if the executive department, through 
the representative on the league of nations council, should at- 
tempt to assume such powers as those herein described, the 
Supreme Court would interfere. Unfortunately, we have al- 
ready seen in our foreign affairs, under the present administra- 
tion, executive usurpation on such a scale as the framers of the 


Constitution would never have dreamed possible, without the 
acts of the executive department having come before the 
Supreme Court for review. Moreover, it would be wholly un- 
justifiable to enter into a contract knowing that as it is written 
the Supreme Court would have to declare it unconstitutional, 
since we would be placed in the unfortunate position of having 
assumed obligations which we could not perform, and instead 
of cementing our friendship with other nations such a pro- 
cedure would only tend to dissipate such friendship. 

“It is to be hoped therefore that this great matter will be 
brought to the attention of the American public in such a way 
that we will hear less of this talk of compromise of the autonomy 
of the United States, 

“The American people therefore should certainly give fervent 
thanks to the great American Senate, to the Republican Party, 
and to the great Senator from the State of Massachusetts, that 
they in their keen wisdom have seen through the deceits of the 
Versailles peace treaty and are demanding and will force upon 
an unwilling President and administration Senators an Ameri- 
canized treaty or none at all.” 

SEDITIOUS ACTS AND UTTERANCES. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. STERLING. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 3317. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3317) to prohibit and punish certain 
seditious acts against the Government of the United States and 
to prohibit the use of the mails for the purpose of promoting 
such acts. 

Mr. BORAH. 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


Borah Harris McKellar Sherman 
Calder Harrison McLean Simmons 
Capper Hendersou McNary Smith, Ga. 
Chamberlain Hitchcock Nelson Smoot 
Colt Johnson, 8. Dak. New Spencer 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Norris Sterling 
Cummins Kello; Nugent Sutherland 
Curtis Kendrick Overman Swanson 
5 shin Kenyon = e af pene 
ngham eyes pps n 
Elkins Kin Pittman Wadsworth 
France Kirby Poindexter Walsh, Mass. 
Frelinghuysen Knox Pomerene Walsh, Mont. 
Gerry Lenroot nsdell Watson 
Gronna Lodge Robinson Wolcott 
Hale MeCormick Sheppard 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. My colleague, the senior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], is absent on important business. 

Mr. GERRY. The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Gay], the 
senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsnHurst], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Myers], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STAN- 
LEY}, the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Smrru], and the junior 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. Surra] are detained from the 
Senate on official business. ‘The Senator from Colorado IMr. 
THOMAS] is absent on account of illness, and the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] is detained on account of illness in 
his family. 

Mr. SWANSON. I desire to state that the senior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones] is detained from the Senate and 
from the city, and has been since the reconvening of the Senate, 
on account of illness in his family. I havea pair with him. I 
will let this announcement stand until his return. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have been requested to announce that the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterre] is absent on 
account of illness. 

The VIOE PRESIDENT. Sixty-three Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I submit an amendment to the pending 
bill, which I ask to have printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That order will be made. The bill 
is in the Senate and open to further amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, on yesterday I offered an 
amendment to this bill. I have made some changes in the 
amendment, at the suggestion of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Knox]. I offer the same amendment as modified, and ask 
to have it printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That order will be made. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator have the amendment read? 

Mr. BORAH. 1 think I had better read it, for I have inter- 
lined it, and I do not think anyone else can read it. It is to be 
offered as u proviso to section 3, which is the mailing clause: 


Provided, That any author, publisher, or party affected or aggrieved 
by the action of the Postmaster General in excluding materials from 
e mails under this section shall, upon filing a bond to cover the actual 
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cost of such proceeding, be entitled to a hearing de novo before a judge 
of the Federal court of the district or circuit in which the part 

affected or aggrieved resides. But in case the party aggrieved or af- 
fected is successful in secur: the admission of his maji matter to the 
mails he shall not be liable for the cost of the p: dings, and the 
court shall haye power during the pendency of the proceedings in court 
to suspend the order of the Postmaster General: Provided further 
That no such court 8 shall bar or interfere with any crimina 

prosecution under the terms of this act. 

Mr. NORRIS addressed the Senate, and before concluding 
the morning hour expired. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jounson of South Dakota 
in the chair). The hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, the Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished business, which is House 
bill 3184. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, in view of the fact that we 
are making such progress in the discussion of the sedition bill, 
I wonder if the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] will 
not allow us to proceed with the further consideration of that 
measure? 


Mr. FRANCE. That requires unanimous consent, and I ob- 


ject. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 
WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3184) to create a Federal power 
commission and to define its powers and duties, to provide for 
the improvement of navigation, for the development of water 
power, for the use of lands of the United States in relation 
thereto, to repeal section 18 of “An act making appropriations 
for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 8, 1917, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered 
to their names: 


Ball Gronna McKellar Smoot 
Borah Hale MeNary Spencer 
Capper Harrison Myers Sterling 
Chamberlain Henderson Nelson Sutherland 
Colt itehcock ew Trammell 
Culberson Johnson, 8. Dak. Norris Underwood 
rtis Kellogg Nugent Walsh, Mass. 
Dillingham Kendrick Page Walsh, Mont. 
Elkins Keyes Robinson Wolcott 
Fernald King Sheppard 
Fletcher Lenroot Simmons 
France McCormick Smith, Md. 


Mr. GRONNA. I was requested to announce that the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLeTTE] is absent, due to illness, I 
wish that cis announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the roll of absentees. 

The Assistant Secretary called the names of the absent Sena- 
tors, and Mr. LODGE, Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. Pomerenr, Mr. SMITH 
8 and Mr. Wapsworti answered to their names when 
called. 

Mr. Harris and Mr. Carper entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, a solemn responsibility rests upon 
the Senate to dispose of the treaty of peace with Germany which 
is now before it. The defeat of the various resolutions of ratifi- 
cation offered by Senators was not a disposition of the treaty. It 
is still an issue of transcendent importance. Indeed, it is the 
paramount question before the Senate und before the country at 
the present time. No juggling of words, no finesee, no attempts— 
regardless of the source from which they come—for strategic 
political advantage, no sophistical arguments or rhetorical exhibi- 
tions, can or will convince the country that this overshadowing 
question has been disposed of. The country is stirred as it 
seldom has been by reason of the issues involved in the pending 
treaty. The question of ratification of the treaty appeals to no 
one section or no particular class of our citizenship, but it grips 
the people in every part of our land and addresses itself with 
as appealing force to the laborer and the artisan as to the busi- 
ness man and the intellectual. Any everywhere it is felt that no 
more important question has ever been presented to the American 
people for determination than the one which we have been con- 
sidering for many months. The American people, in my opinion, 
have given the questions involved in the treaty with Germany 
most earnest and serious consideration. The judgment which 
they now have is not the product of hysteria or the result of 
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propaganda; neither have political or party considerations in- 
fluenced them in reaching the conclusions which now guide 
chem. Seldom has an issue of such overwhelming and transcend- 
ent importance been determined by a great people with so little 
of partisan spirit as the issue presented in that part of the treaty 
known as the covenant of the league of nations. Frequently do- 
mestic questions affecting the welfare if not the vital interests of 
the Republic have been determined because of the partisan as- 
pect which the question presented. 

International questions of tremendous importance have often 
been determined by the American people with reference to party 
advantage or disadvantage; but be it said to the credit and 
honor of the American people, they have approached the con- 
sideration of the covenant of the league—its consequences, its 
effect upon our country and upon the world, and all other 
cognate and material matters—from a patriotic and American 
standpoint, and without thought as to the consequences, or 
the effect their action might have upon the fate of any political 
party. There are questions so great, so vital, so Important to 
the welfare of a people and the perpetuity of free government 
and the triumph of civilization, that it is almost an act of 
sacrilege to consider them with reference to the advantage or 
disadvantage which will accrue to a political party by reason 
of the judgment formed by the people and action taken by 
them with respect thereto. In great crises in this Nation as 
well as in other countries, party spirit and factional strife 
have been forgotten and patriotic devotion to country has 
guided the people in heroic and mighty struggles culminating 
in the triumph of the right and the preservation of liberty 
and national independence. 

There have been some sinister figures in the land who have 
sought to convert the question of the treaty and its ratifica- 
tion into a purely partisan political issue. There have been 
a few who have desired to make it a political issue and to seek 
‘party advantage by reason of the defeat or success of the 
‘treaty. No one denies but that in a republic such as ours 
political parties are not only advantageous but they are neces- 
sary. Strong and virile political parties contesting with zeal 
and spirit for those principles which their respective adherents 
regard as essential for free government and for the reign of 
justice and righteousness are imperatively needed in this 
Republic; but political parties are made for the people and 
not the people for political parties. If parties become sub- 
yersive of principle and liberty and good government, they should 
be destroyed. If political organizations become corrupt or 
more interested in success and in power than in maintaining 
good government and the preservation of this Republic, they 
should meet with ignominious defeat, and upon their ruins 
more worthy organizations should arise. In my opinion, the 
American people while they perceive the importance of political 
organizations, at the same time appreciate the infirmities of 
political parties and the inevitable tendency of political or- 
ganizations to become tyrannous and oppressive, and if un- 
checked to depart from accepted and honored and patriotic 
principles to follow selfish and too often destructive policies. 
As a result, though there is a due and proper regard for politi- 
cal organization and a due appreciation of the value of party, 
there is being developed more and more a spirit of political in- 
dependence and a growing conviction that the interests of our 
country are higher than the interests or welfare of any politi- 
eal organization. Party names and symbols and creeds are not 
as appealing now as in the past. The American people are 
studying their form of government. They are seeking to un- 
derstand our Constitution and to comprehend those funda- 
mental and, indeed, elemental principles upon which free gov- 
ernment and enduring civilization must rest. In the factory, 
upon the farm, in the mine, in the school room, indeed every- 
where throughout our broad land, men and women are weigh- 
ing our Government, are studying its spirit and form and in- 
stitutions; they are seeking to understand its mission in the 
world, and the high obligations which rest upon the citizens 
of the freest and greatest nation that the world has ever seen. 
They are appreciating the fact that a free people must be a 
thinking people and that liberty will only live among those who 
are worthy to enjoy freedom. No political formula submitted 
by statesmen or politicians and no cut-and-dried political plat- 
form will determine the attitude of the American people upon 
the problems, domestic and international, which now lie in 
their pathway. i 

I have said that the question whether the peace treaty should 
be ratified and this Nation should become a member of the 


league of nations is the most important and momentous one | 
that the American people have ever been called upon to decide. | 


They have not blinked the issue nor have they refrained from 


reaching a conclusion, They have approached the considera- | 


tion of the question as Americans and not as partisans; they 
have refused to make the issue a partisan one. Those who 
have attempted to do so have been rebuked by the people. In 
every political subdivision of our country men of all political 
parties and those who are members of no political party have 
been found side by side fighting to secure the ratification of 
the pending treaty. That this treaty should have provoked 
controversy and violent discussion might have been expected; 
indeed it would have been discreditable to the intellectual pow- 
ers of the American people if it had not provoked earnest and 
serious discussion and a divergence of views. But after months 
of earnest consideration the great jury of our country have 
reached 2 conclusion. That conclusion is that there is so much 
of good in the covenant of the league that the treaty with Ger- 
many should be ratified, and that any delay in its ratification 
will be attended with serious consequences. 

The American people appreciate, in part at least, the titanic 
labors that rested upon the peace conference at Versailles; they 
appreciate the conflicting interests of the various nations a 
the rivalries and jealousies necessarily existing. They feel tha 
an instrument perfect in form and unobjectionable in substance 
is impossible. 

The treaty contains some provisions that are not satisfactory 
to many of the American people. In its structure there are 
sins of omission and commission. It bears evidences of com- 
promises and of the storms and the furious tempests through 
which it passed; but with all of its defects, the American people 
believe that it possesses so much of merit, and that its po- 
tentialities for good are so real and genuine, that it would be 
a national mistake, if not an international tragedy, for the 
treaty to be defeated and for our Nation to refuse memberssip 
in the league of nations. I am not oblivious to the fact that 
many of the American people, in their desire for ratification of 
the treaty, with a sincere insistence demanded that certain 
reservations shall constitute part of the resolution of ratifica- 
tion. Some of the reservations urged in various parts of our 
country and presented to the Senate for consideration I think 
are wise and eminently proper. There are others which have 
received consideration here, as well as throughout the land, 
which I regard as highly objectionable and inconsistent with 
the fundamental principles upon which the treaty rests. The 
protracted discussion in the Senate and before the bar of public 
opinion has, in my opinion, demonstrated that the treaty can 
not be ratified without reservations. The defeat of amendments 
to the treaty was a great victory, but that result does not fore- 
shadow a defeat of reservations. That fact is apparent to the 
stoutest defenders of the treaty and to those who have been 
courageously battling for ratification without amendment or 
reservation. It is obvious that the treaty, if ratified by the 
Senate, must contain reservations. To secure ratification of the 
treaty concessions must be made and a spirit of conciliation 
exhibited. If I had the power I should be unwilling to take 
the responsibility of defeating the treaty because some reser- 
vations were attached which did not meet my approyal. Of 
course, there might be such material and fundamental reserva- 
tions or amendments adopted as to destroy the foundations 
and the very structure of the league provided by the treaty. 
In that event a different course of conduct might and probably 
would be required. There are some, of course, who would ex- 
cise from the treaty all provisions relating to the league of 
nations. There are some Senators uncompromising in their 
hostility to the league who would not vote for ratification of the 
treaty if any part preserving the league of nations were re- 
tained in the treaty; but the overwhelming majority of the 
Members of this body sincerely desire, in my opinion, a speedy 
ratification of the treaty. There are sharp differences between 
some of the Senators who desire that the treaty should be 
ratified, but substantially all Senators have voted for some 
reservations. 

There are some Senators who are opposed to any reserva- 
tions, but I believe a majority of the Members of the Senate 
prefer that reservations shall be incorporated in the resolution 
of ratification. I believe it is the duty of the Members of this 


body to compose their differences and to reach a common 


ground and promptly ratify the treaty. 

I decline to accept the view that the failure to ratify the 
treaty is solely attributable to the majority party in this body, 
nor do I approve the suggestion that failure to take affirmative 
action rests alone upon the Republican Party. As I have stated, 
the ratification of the treaty presents no partisan question. The 
obligation to secure early action rests as heavily upon Demo- 
cratic Senators as it does upon Republican Senators. 

With that thought in view, I have submitted for the considera- 
tion of the Senate a resolution of ratification. It contains res- 
ervations which are objectionable to me and which I should 
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support with the utmost reluctance. However, I have been 
ready, and am still willing, to concede and to sup- 
port reservations with which I am not in accord if by so doing 
the full act of ratification may be consummated. I have appre- 
ciated that if I expected concessions to be made by others I must 
in turn surrender some points for which I had contended. 

Mr. President, the treaty is before us and the world awaits 
our action. I refuse, as I believe the American people refuse, 
to regard the yote of November 19 as decisive or as conclusive, 
By that vote we merely determined that the resolutions sub- 
mitted did not meet the views of a sufficient number of Senators 
to effectuate the ratification of the treaty. We ourselves do 
not regard the action of that date as a finality. What obstacle 
now interposes to prevent action, and prompt action? Certainly 
it can not be pride of opinion that delays action. It is no lack 
of patriotism that chains our feet. Certainly it is not the re- 
sult of insensibility to the supreme importance of immediate ac- 
tion. Let us act, and act now. Let us give hope and courage 
te the peoples of the world in order that the beginning of this 
new year may bring to them voices of cheer and gladness and 
inspiration that will enable them to bear the burdens which se 
heavily press them down. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] has submitted a 
resolution which declares the existence of a status of peace be- 
tween the United States and Germany. It is a cold and lifeless 
gift which he offers. The American people, im my opinion, do 
not desire that we forsake our allies. The flag of this Republic, 
side by side with the flags of the allied nations, victoriously 
waved over the bloody fields of Europe. The sons of America 
lie in their final resting places near the graves of the martyred 
dead whe came from France and Great Britain and Belgium and 
Italy and other nations to meet the common foe and to estab- 
lish liberty and preserve freedom and justice for the world. 
We want no separate peace with the Central Empires. We were 
proud to be associated with the brave and gallant peoples who 
so valiantly fought to prevent Prussinnism from dominating the 
world, We were united in a common cause, Jointly we tri- 


peace with our enemies other than in concert with our allies, 
The armistice rested upen the 14 points which had been 


Was he not thinking of a situation ” which eld be brought 
about through the establishment of a league of nations? 
It is manifest that he hoped for a “ situation” which would 


against assaults which 
would restore the conditions and situations existing prior to the 
war. 
I submit that the Senator offers a strong argument in favor 
of the league of nations: 


We can not make peace in vin company With our in the 
first foe make peace ex tn “allies ant, Voula 
bran th everlasting eink SE ee 


to make a separate . — 
r. HITCHCOCK, Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The quotaiion which the Senator has 
read should be attributed to the Ferum of June, 1918. The 
newspaper made a mistake in assigning the month. 

Mr. KING. I thank the Senator. I had rend the article at 
the time, but was not certain as to the number in which it ap- 


vania [Mr. Knox]—a proposition which called for a “ 
peace”; a proposition which called for the desertion of our 
allies; a proposition which, if it had triumphed, would have 
involved us in serious complications, and, in my judgment, 
would have made for a continuation of the unfortunate, if not 
to say disastrous, conditions which now prevail in Europe. 

In the light of the position taken hy the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Loper] it is incomprehensible to me how he can 
support a reselution calling fer an abandonment of our alies 
and the making of a separate peace with Germany. 

The reasons which forbade a separate peace at the time the 
Senator wrote the article referred to, and which if made would 
have “ branded us with everlasting dishonor,” exist now; indeed, 
there are stronger reasons now against such an ignoble and 


perfidious course. 

Mr. President, in this connection I invite attention to a state- 
ment made by the late Col. Roosevelt. In an address which 
he delivered on September 6, 1918, Col. Roosevelt discussed in 
a general way the league of nations and some of the obligations 
which would rest upon our Nation when the war was over. 
Ge had the broad viston to sce that having entered Into this 
conflict, the termination of the war would devolve upon us 
responsibilities which we could not in honor avoid. He could 
see, as every patriotic American could see, that It would be an 
act of cowardice for the American Nation, when the war was 
over, to scuttle out of Europe and to abandon to their fate the 
new nations that would be created and to abandon our allies 
in meeting the great and tremendous issues which the culmina- 
tion of the war devolved upon the victorious nations. Col. 
Roosevelt said: 

The Austrian and Torkish Sa eee be broken up, all the 

3 2 = 


. arsine Joann, Ss 386 We do 
not intend that German or 5 be wronged others or 
by others, but neither * that they SS aah 
8 over others. 
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chuld we manifest that intention 


with the allied mations in a league for the preservation of 
and to make secure the great results of this World War? 


Frante, as you have said. Mr. Chairman, must receive back Alsace 
and Lorraine. We can not into any peace conference where every- 
Body did wet scept that we entered it. Belgium must be re 


Who, let me pause to inquire, is to guarantee indemnification ? 
Who is to protect Belgium and see that the 
shall be paid according to the letter and the spirit of the treaty? 
It is obvious that Col. Roosevelt understood that this Nation 
would be a party to this guaranty and to the enforcement of the 
terms of the treaty. 


Rg antec agg ing eben tote Haat and Roumanlan Hungary 
to Roumania. Tine heres Coochee Shovake count be made inte an inde- 


r E clk tecobacs LAN i fhe 8 
Lithuania and Livonia and Finland and these new mations that 
are to be set up to be guaranteed? It is certain that Gol. Reose- 
velt appreciated that the victorious nations would be compelled 
to protect, at least for some period, the ind of the 
new nations that were to be established. What did he mean 
by the werds “must be guaranteed their freedom and inde- 

* 
? 

Such guaranty could only be enforced by a league of nations 
or by treaties binding and specific in terms. Who shall say 
that Col. Roosevelt ever conceived the possibility of a separate 
peace with Germany? The “ guaranty” described by him called 
for joint action by the allied and associated Governments and 
for a peace in which the victorious ngtiens could join. 

He proceeds: 


Northern Schleswig should go back te the Danes. Britain and Japan 
should keep the colonies they-have cenguered, 
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I am afraid that statement of Col. Roosevelt does not quite 
harmonize with the views of some of the distinguished Senators 
who have been so bitter in their denunciations of Japan and 
Great Britain. Let me say in passing that in my opinion we 
have not pursued the part of wisdom or statesmanship, and 
certainly not the part of justice, in the discussion concerning 
some of our allies. 

Britain and Japan should keep the colonies they have conquered. 

For myself, I believe the provision in the treaty providing 
for mandates is a far more just method of disposing of these 
colonial possessions than a complete cession without limitations 
or restrictions. 

Armenia must be free, Palestine made a Jewish state, and the Syrian 
| Christians liberated. $ 

In this speech Col. Roosevelt assumed a proper attitude in 
respect to nationalism and declared that the duty which we 
owe to international questions should not abate our devotion 
to our own country and to the cause of nationalism. The strong 
and trenchant statements of the colonel relating to the sphere 
of national authority and action meet my own views, and in a 
speech made by me some time ago I quoted approvingly from 
this address of Col. Roosevelt. However, our devotion to coun- 
try does not call for an abatement of our interest in the great 
international problems that to-day affect the world. 

It has been interesting to witness the attempted apothesis 
of Mr.-Roosevelt since his death by so many who in his life- 
time were his bitter opponents. Eloquent Senators have ap- 
pealed to him in support of their opposition to the covenant 
of the league. His spirit has been invoked to give strength 
to the forces marshaled against all efforts to bring peace, 
enduring peace, to the world. It has repeatedly been declared 
that he would have exerted his influence to prevent the treaty’s 
ratification. 

Mr. President, I submit that some of the greatest and most 
patriotic Americans earnestly desire a concert of the free 
nations of the earth for the purpose of promoting justice and 
maintaining peace. The principles of liberty upon which this 
Republic is founded will realize their highest development and 
most perfect fruition when the world is at peace. 

Col. Roosevelt upon a number of occasions emphatically de- 
clared for a league to enforce peace, for a union of nations to 
establish and maintain international justice and righteousness. 

In a book written by President Roosevelt and published, as I 
recall, in January, 1915, entitled “America and the World War,” 
Mr. Roosevelt says: 


I earnestly hope that we shall ourselves become one of the joint 

arantors of world peace under such a plan as that I in this book out- 

e, and that we shall hold ourselves ready anil willing to act as a 
member of the international comitatus to enforce the peace of right- 
eousness as against any offender big or small. 

Let me pause to remark that that sounds strikingly like some 
of the views expressed by President Wilson. Certainly there is 
a harmony between the views expressed by Col. Roosevelt and 
the views expressed by Mr. Wilson as to the functions of this 
league and as to the great mission which it is to serve in the 
world for the preservation of international peace. 

Col. Roosevelt proceeds: 

This would mean a t practical stride toward relief from the 
burden of excessive military preparation. It would mean that a long 
step had been taken toward at least minimizing and 5 
area and extent of possible warfare. It would mean that all liberty- 
loving and enlightened peoples, great and small, would be free from the 
haunting nightmare of terror which now besets them when they think 
of the possible conquest of their land. 


In the same volume Mr. Bryan’s peace treaties are fiercely de- 
nounced, but at page 202 Col. Roosevelt states that— 


Hell?” Therein the author concedes that the project of a league 
of nations may be Utopian for a time, but expresses the hope 


that— 

after the war has come to an end the European contestants will be sum- 
ciently sobered to be willing to consider some such proposal, and that 
the United States will abandon the folly of the 8 and be willing 
to cooperate in some practical effort for the only kind of peace worth 
having—the peace of justice and righteousness. 


He further proceeds: 


My proposal is that the efficient civilized nations, those that are 
efficient in war as well as in peace, shall join in a world league for the 
peace of righteousness. This means that they shall by solemn covenant 
agree as to their respective rf&hts, which shall not be questioned; that 
they shall agree that all other questions arising between them shall be 
submitted to a court of arbitration; and that they shall also agree— 
and here comes the vital and essential point of the whole system—to 


act with the combined military strength of all of them against an 
recalcitrant nation, against any nation which transgresses ne the — 
pense of any other nation the rights which it is agreed shall not be 
uestioned, or which on arbitrable matters refuses to submit to the 
ecree of the arbitral court. 

In his final chapter, summing up the argument, at page 253, he 
says: 

It is because I believe our attitude should be one of sincere good will 
toward all nations that I so strongly feel that we should endeavor to 
work for a league of peace among all nations rather than trust to 
alliances with any particular onp: sre The prime necessity 
is that all the great nations should agree in good faith to use their 
combined warlike stren; to coerce any nation, whichever one it may 
be, that declines to abide the decision of some competent international 
tribunal. Our business is to create the beginnings of international order 
out of the world of nations as these nations actually exist. We do not 
3 wlan 8 . 8 pecats, and eee an 242 proceed 

ssumption that treaties will never a re sanctity until nations 
are ready to seal thén with their blood, 55 . z 

More than one year after these words from Col. Roosevelt, he 
gave to the world another volume entitled “Fear God and 
Take Your Own Part.” In this work he reproduces passages 
from his address before the Nobel Prize Committee May 5, 
1910: 

Something should be done as soon as possible to check the growth 
of armaments, especially naval armaments, by international agreement. 
No one power could or should act by itself, or it is eminently undesir- 
able from the standpoint of the peace of righteousness that a power 
which really does believe in peace should place itself at the mercy of 
some riyal which may at bottom have no such belief and no intention 
of acting on it. 

Finally it would be a master stroke if those great powers honestly 
bent on peace would form a league of peace not only to keep the peace 
— 3 but to prevent by force, if necessary, its being broken 
yo 

The supreme difficulty in connection with developing the peace work 
of The Hague arises from the lack of any executive wer, of any 
pones power, to enforce the decrees of the court. Eac) nation must 

eep well prepared to defend itself until the establishment of some 
form of international police power competent and willing to prevent 
violence as between nations. As peor 2 are now, such power to com- 
mand peace throughout the world could only be assured by some com- 
bination between those great nations which sincerely desire peace and 
have no thought themselves of committing aggressions. * * The 
combination might at first be only to secure peace within certain 
definite limits and certain definite conditions, but the ruler or states- 
man who should bring about such a combination would have earned 
his pao in history for all time and his title to the gratitude of all 
mankind. 


Mr. President, do Senators upon the other side of the Chamber 
desire to make a separate peace with Germany? If so, they 
bring upon their heads the condemnation of their distinguished 
leader. If we adopt the resolution of the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania, we are contravening the admonitions of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations. The Senator from 
Massachusetts, as I recall, declared after the defeat of the reso- 
lution of ratification submitted by him that the treaty was dead. 
I have stated and I repeat again “the treaty is not dead.” It 
is a vital, living presence. It is here in this Chamber. It looks 
into our faces. It demands that we shall act and act now, 
Certainly the Senator from Massachusetts would not have us 
bring “ everlasting dishonor and ruin” to us by urging the nego- 
tion of a separate peace with Germany. If the treaty is not rati- 
fied then there must be a separate peace treaty with Germany. 
Does the Senator from Massachusetts stand sponsor for such a 
proposition? Does he desire the Chief Executive of the United 
States to begin negotiations with the Ebbert government, look- 
ing to a separate treaty with our former enemy? 

During the sanguinary struggle between the allied nations 
and the Central Empires the distinguished leader of the Repub- 
licans, in eloquent terms, pleaded for the independence of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and the Jugo-Slav nations. With clear vision 
he saw what the condition of Europe wou'd be when the 
Central Empires were defeated and when the victorious powers 
would meet to draw the terms of peace for submission to the 
defeated foe. His broad statesmanship impelled him to take 
the position that the new nations which would be created must 
be preserved. He did not urge or predict that this Nation, when 
the war was won, should fiee from Europe or abandon our allies 
or make a separate peace. 

Mr. President, the peace treaty before us is not wholly an 
European product, but it bears evidence that it is in part of 
American origin and American spirit. It is in part the result 
of American handiwork, and the American people will not 
repudiate it. By this statement I do not mean to express the 
view that it is not marred by serious imperfections. Indeed, 
in my opinion, it contains provisions that should be modified by 
reservations clearly and explicitly phrased. But, considering 
the stupendous problems presented and the conflicting interests 
involved, it is not too much to say that the work of the peace 
conference will commend itself to impartial historians and secure 
the commendation of those who come after us. The presence of 
the Chief Executive of our country at the peace conference, in 
my opinion, was a fortunate event for this country and for the 
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world. His great contribution to the eause of democracy and to 
the peace of the world is not fully known at this time even to his 
own countrymen. 

Let me pause here to say, Mr. President, that Woodrow Wilson 
is still the titular head of a great, militant democracy. No man 
can wrest the scepter of authority from his hand. Upon a sick 
bed his clear brain has given expression to the policies of this 
Republic, and his judgment has guided, and guided well, the 
American people and this Nation. There may be those who 
think his leadership is ended. He still is a powerful figure in 
the world. He is guiding the destinies of this Republic, and 
with honor occupies the titular headship of a great and an undy- 
ing political organization, and his influence now and his influence 
in the future upon his party and upon the Nation will be great 
and potential, and the years to come will pay homage to Wilson 
and to his great work for his country and for humanity. 

When the full light of history shines upon the procecdings of 
the peace conference, ihe work of President Wilson will be 
acclaimed and his moral leadership there, as well as elsewhere, 
will be recognized. His influence was powerfully exerted for 
the wenk nations—for people everywhere who were seeking to 
struggle from darkness Into light. His views were set against 
imperialistic policies, against lust for territorial gains, and for 
the assertion of autocratic power. He endenvored to interpret 
the hopes and aspirations of the struggling masses and to speak 
for the submerged and inarticulate peoples not only In Europe 
Dut throughout the world. He believed in the solidarity of the 
human race, in the ultimate triumph of justice, and that liberty 
and peace were the patrimony which all nations and all peoples 
should enjoy. As a student of history he knew that the forces 
operating in the world were making for progress and for a 
higher civiltzation; and he also recognized that there were 
jufluences and forces manifesting themselves In the world, per- 
haps ultrarational or superrational, not cognized by the mate- 
rialistic teachers nor the synthetic philosophy of Spencer and 
others who find in the evolutionary developments of the world 
no manifestations of an omnipotent and omniscient power. 
Woodrow Wilson In the years to come will be regarded with 
affection and reverence as the spokesman of the plain people, 
of the toiling masses, of the inarticnlate children of the dark- 
ness and of the night, In the pertod in which he lived. 

Jefferson had a passion for peace and an indestructible love 
for the people. Efe believed in them, in their capacity for self- 
government, and in the future which they were to possess. 

Mr. President, President Wilson did his duty. He presented 
the treaty to the Senate of the United States. We have failed 
to discharge our duty. Thank God, the Democratic Party from 
the days of Jefferson until now has possessed great men, guided 
by his philosophy and his spirit, and who exemplified in thelr 
Iives and in their Inbors those principles for which Jefferson 
pleaded with matchless power. His spirit is abroad in the land 
to-day, and his influence exerts an ever-increasing power 
throughout the land. 

The horrors of this mighty conflict impressed President Wil- 
son, as they did all lovers of humanity, with the awful horrors 
and the wickedness and the cruelties of war. He went to the 
peace conference determined that if it were within his power 
the cause of peace should be advanced and the possibilities of 
war diminished. President Wilson has been denounced as an 
Idealist. He saw what prophets and sages and poets have seen— 
that the day must dawn when law and justice would rule the 
world and not the evil passions of men and the dark and sinister 
forces that have so powerfully operated in the ages of the past. 
No more opportune time to lay the foundations of a league for 
the peace of the world was ever presented to the world. The 
representatives of the allied nations at the peace conference 
would have been not only derelict to their countries but would 
have been untrue to humanity if they had not attempted to 
devise some plan that sought to secure an enduring peace and 
to prevent the recurrence of devastating conflicts. America at 
the peace conferenee had no thought of gain; she desired no 
territory. Without passion or prejudice she attempted to abate 
selfish demands, imperialistic ambitions, and as a residuum of the 
conflicting and selfish interests give to the world peace and a 
treaty which would be the basis for a new order under which 
liberty and justice would be enjoyed by all. 

The obligation rests upon us now to take this treaty from the 
table and to proceed to the consideration of a resolution calling 
for its ratification. There ought to be prompt and speedy ac- 
tion. The condition of Europe demands it; the world demands 
it. The gains of the war may be lost if we hesitate and refuse 
to deal with this matter which still hangs over the world. 

What could President Wilson do other than to present the 
treaty to the American people, a treaty for which he had fought 
and to which he had pledged his best efforts? He has been 


criticized because it has been said that he opposed amendments 
or reservations. Mr. President, suppose Woodrow Wilson, con- 
tending as he did for this treaty, having labored to secure it, 
had come to the American people and, while presenting the 
treaty, had said, “I will consent to amendments, reservations, 
modifications, and qualifications.” In what attitude wonld it 
have placed him with the allied nations? He had insisted that 
the representatives of those nations should make concessions. 
France, bleeding at every pore, terrified, even in the defeat of 
her enemy, by the fear of a possible recrudescence of her power, 
demanded that the Rhine should be fixed as the boundary be- 
tween Belgium and France and Germany. President Wilson 
wanted that there shonld be no seeds sown that would bring 
forth another war. He wanted no Alsace-Lorraine provisions 
in the treaty, and with the earnestness of a crusader and with 
the vision of the true statesman he insisted that they should 
yield upon that proposition, and they did yield. If he had 
brought the treaty here, having wrung concessions from the 
Allies in the making of the treaty, and had stated that he was 
willing to atcept amendments and reservations changing, modi- 
fying, altering, and qualifying it, I repeat he would have sub- 
jected himself to the charge of having betrayed his alties. 

There was only one thing for Woodrow Wilson to do, and 
that was to urge that the treaty be ratified. He could say, I 
have done my work as best I could; I have preserved the honor 
of and vindicated my country; I have fought for world peace and 
for a treaty which will preserve the fruits of victory and ad- 
vance the cause of justice in all the world.” The responsi- 
bility, when he presented the treaty to us, became ours. We 
have not discharged the duty which under the Constitution is 
ours. It is our duty to act. If we believe reservations should 
be made, let us attach them to the treaty, and then, having dis- 
charged our duty, return the treaty to President Wilson, and 
the responsibility then will rest upon him to determine whether, 
with the reservations imposed by the Senate of the United 
States, he will accept it and transmit it to the nations with 
which the treaty was negotiated. But until we act Woodrow 
Wilson can do nothing else than to stand by the terms of the 
treaty. It would be regarded as a mistake for the President to 
consent, before we have acted, to modifications of the treaty, 
and I have no criticism to offer concerning the position which 
President Wilson has taken in relation to the treaty’s ratifica- 
tion. 

He has exhibited to the allied nations a rectitude of purpose 
and a devotion to his coneeption of duty and an inflexible pur- 
pose to adhere to policies and principles agreed upon that 
furnish indubitable proof of his sincerity and fidelity. What- 
ever the fate of the treaty may be, no allied nation can charge 
that Weodrow Wilson was false*to his associates at the peace 
conference er that he betrayed the nations whose representa- 
tives participated in that memorable and most important con- 
ference. 

Mr. President, I repeat that our duty is plain. The treaty 
now before us must be acted upon. We can net longer post- 
pone an overpowering duty. The interests of our own country 
demand that the treaty be ratified. The political welfare of 
our people, as well as the industrial and economic interests of 
our Nation, cry aloud for immediate action. Moreover, our 
moral leadership in the world will be lost and the crown of 
glory and honor which this Nation should wear will be paced 
upen the brows of other peoples and other nations. Parts of 
Europe are aflame, and hunger, starvation, and death are found 
in nearly every State of that unhappy land. The new nations 
created under the peace treaty are struggling to maintain their 
integrity and to resist the surging tides which threnten their 
destruction. 

The highest ecclesiastical prelate ef Poland has just stated 
that every soldier that poor and impoverished and suffering 
Poland can raise has been placed upon her eastern border to 
prevent the destructive forces of bolshevism that are now 
knocking at the gates of nearly every nation in Europe. If 
Poland should be destroyed by bolshevism and Czechoslovakia 
should be engulfed by this horrible and hideous stream of bar- 
barism and death, other nations would ge down before its de- 
vouring forces and the future of Europe and the world would 
be. grave indeed. 

Mr. Frank H. Simonds, in a most discriminating article com- 
municated to the press only yesterday, states that the bol 
shevists have reached the Baltic and that the power of re- 
sistance of the Letts and Lithuanians is exhausted. He further 
states that Poland and Roumania alone of the border States 
remain. But speaking of Poland, he shows that it has to face 
the bolshevik peril because of the failure of the allied nations 
to give Poland the city of Danzig and the title to the mineral 
districts Of Silesia. He points out the fact that “ Poland can 
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not long maintain an army without allied subventions, and that 
Poland’s army is the single remaining bulwark against bol- 
shevism.” His criticism of the Allies in failing to recognize 
that Poland is the “single wall” against the Russian Reds 
and that the Allies are following their old policy of procrastina- 
tion is searching and convincing. 

Attention is also called by him to the danger to Germany of 
bolshevism. If Poland should fall by bolshevik invasion, Ger- 
many might be crushed. Bolshevism would then stand face to 
face with France and Belgium. He pertinently inquires “ What 
would be the situation if bolshevism should sweep all of central 
Europe? What if the armies of Lenin and Trotski should pres- 
ently acquire the cohesion necessary to repeat the achievements 
of revolutionary France? Does anyone suppose that the domes- 
tic manifestations would be less disturbing than now? Would 
We be able permanently to escape the duty of joining with Britain 
and France in the new struggle against a foe far more menacing 
than Germany was, against a doctrine far more destructive of 
our ideas and our civilization than the Prussian?” 

He further declares that “actually the world situation at the 
present hour is such that a bolsheyist supremacy in Europe is 
by no means out of the range of possibilities. Peace can only 
be restored when we have restored a common basis of coopera- 
tion between the great masses of men who are now separated 
by old and by new as well as old intellectual, moral, and racial 
animosities. Bolshevism is a state of war against organized 
society as we know it. We can not make peace effectively with 
a state of war, even though we sign endless papers and retire 
our influence to our own territory. American liberals fill the 
world with denunciation of the western governments for their 
‘invasion’ of Russia, but what of the Russian invasion of 
America, Italy, of all western countries?” In conclusion, he 
states “ Europe can not continue half bolshevist and half demo- 
cratic, nor can Europe, left to itself, find the moral or material 
strength to defeat bolshevism. The situation is the situation 
of the war—when the western nations were only saved from 
defeat by the enlistment of America. I confess that every shred 
of evidence that comes to me in Washington from European 
sources, save in the case of Britain and France, points straight 
toward the triumph of bolshevism on the Continent, or else to the 
restoration of German militarism to full strength and vigor as 
the opponents of the reds, Either solution is hardly less dan- 
gerous for America than for Britain and France. As between 
Ludendorff and Trotski, what is there for us to choose?” 

If the views of Mr. Simonds are sound, this Nation is in 
danger from the conflagration which threatens Europe. The sea 
which divides us becomes but a narrow stream when convulsions 
oceur, such as Germany brought to Europe in 1914 and the 
bolsheviki bring to the world in this year of grace. We did not 
escape the menace of Prussianism, and the red glare of bolshe- 
vik destructiveness illumines the skies over our heads as it 
brings terror to the hearts of the affrighted and suffering 
peoples of Europe. 

The policy of the allied and associated powers in dealing 
with the Russian situation has been a chapter of blunders and 
a volume of tragedies, the blunders are still being multi- 
plied and the tragedies are still being written. The situation 
may be relieved if we ratify the peace treaty and if our 
Nation, taking her part with the free nations of the world, 
shall use the forces and machinery of the league of nations to 
defend humanity against the dangers which are so threatening 
and imminent. In helping Europe we are aiding ourselves. We 
can not sit by with chilled hearts and cynical looks and behold 
the sorrows and sufferings of the people of Europe. When 
enemies are defeated and when starvation and sufferings over- 
whelm them, the victorious nations by every law of humanity 
and chivairy should give succor and relief. Millions of people 
in Austria, in Poland, in Germany, and in other parts of Europe 
will meet death from starvation and exposure before the warm- 
ing sun of the coming spring can revive their broken spirits. 
And the terrible situation and conditions obtaining create op- 
portunities for bolshevik success and lead to instability and 
national destruction. From a moral and a humanitarian stand- 
point, as well as from selfish and purely national reasons, we 
should demand that the peace treaty be disposed of. 

It is important, in my judgment, that Germany should soon be 
admitted into the league of nations. The maintenance of the 
new nations created under the peace treaty, the stabilization of 
European conditions, the restoration of economic and industrial 
conditions, which will permit development and progress upon 
the part of the nations of the earth, the establishment and 
maintenance of the peace of the world, all these important 
desiderata can only be realized when the treaty is effective and 
the league of nations becomes operative. 


As I have suggested, Senators have a solemn duty resting 
upon them. They can not evade responsibility. If action is not 
taken by other Senators within a short time, I shall appeal to 
the Senate to consider in open executive session the resolution 
now pending for the ratification of the treaty with Germany. 


WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3184) to create a Federal power 
commission and to define its powers and duties, to provide for 
the improvement of navigation, for the development of water 
power, for the use of lands of the United States in relation 
thereto, to repeal section 18 of “An act making appropriations 
for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 8, 1917, and for other purposes, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I had the distinguished 
honor in December, 1908, I believe it was, of addressing, on 
behalf of the governors of the several States, the national con- 
servation congress which was held in this city, at which meeting 
the then distinguished President of the United States, Theodore 
Roosevelt, presided, and the President elect, Hon. William How- 
ard Taft, was one of the speakers. All of us, I believe, were of 
one mind with regard to the conservation of natural resources. 

Ever since that date I have favored the conservation of the 
natural resources of our country, but I did not then and do not 
now believe that true conservation consists in locking up from 
the people resources the development of which is so vital to the 
welfare of our country. Because I entertained that opinion 
then, and because I entertain it now, I am in favor of the pend- 
ing measure known as the water-power bill. 

I shall briefly address myself to the subject generally, though 
not to the specific provisions of the bill itself. I may do that 
& little later on, but shall content myself now with at least hav- 
ing in the Recorp the views which I entertain with reference to 
the general subject of water power. 

Less than 3 per cent of the coal of the United States is con- 
tained in the Pacific coast States of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, and California, and yet while 
these eight States contain 44,000,000 horsepower, or TO per cent 
of the total water-power resources of the Nation, but 2.8 per cent 
has been developed. And this, while enormous quantities of coal 
are being shipped in from other far distant States, and being im- 
ported every day in train and shiploads from Canada. 

Those States are like children stunted of growth because of 
lack of exercise. They contain the energy, the wherewithal to 
make themselyes of stature as great as their eastern sister States 
which have been given free use without cost of the parent Fed- 
eral Government's harbors and other properties. And yet, 
through withdrawals and restrictive laws and conditions, those. 
younger States of the far West have been unable to utilize the 
water powers and other property of the Federal Government. 
Congress has not treated the younger States with the generosity 
accorded to the older ones. But Congress has been very short- 
sighted in this. The development of the water powers of the far 
West would be of enormous benefit to the property of the Federal 
Government located in that region. 

The total land-surface area of the 11 public-domain States of 
the West is 755,915,560 acres, of which 471,033,227 acres is in 
public ownership and 284,882,333 acres in private ownership. 
That is, the public domain comprises 62 per cent of the total 
area of these States, or an area approximately as large as the en- 
tire United States east of the Mississippi River. 

Over 60 per cent of the wasting water powers of the United 
States are located in streams in the undeveloped portions of the 
public domain in the far West. The electric energy which could 
be produced from these water powers would be within easy reach 
by transmission lines of vast areas of lands, mineral deposits, and 
other natural resources owned by the Federal Government. 
These great properties, at present idle and in their present condi- 
tion almost worthless, could be utilized and made of great value 
through the development of the water powers in their midst. The 
land would be brought under cultivation through electrically 
operated pumping plants, and power would be available to open 
up mines, operate smelters, and for other purposes. 

Cities, towns, and villages all over the country offer free sites 
and cash bonuses to induce the building of manufacturing 
plants, because they bring increased population, increase taxable 
values, and enhance the value of all near-by property. 

Why, therefore, would it not be good business for the Gov- 
ernment to render the development of these water powers as at- 
tractive as possible? Why is it not manifestly in the public 
interest that Congress enact such legislation as will encourage 
men and capital to undertake the development of this great na- 
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tional resource, which would vastly increase the value of the 
public domain, would increase the national wealth, and would be 
accomplished without taxation and by private capital? 

Under the railroad right-of-way act of March 3, 1875, any in- 
corporated railroad may obtain free right of way through any of 
the public lands of the United States by merely filing a map of 
its proposed line. The same is true for telephone and telegraph 
lines, and in the oil-producing public-land States for oil pipe 
lines. These free rights of way are granted because their build- 
ing is pioneer work often through localities practically unin- 
habited, and because their installation means the development 
‘and increased value of the Government lands through which 
they pass. The development of water power is to an equal ex- 
tent pioneer work, and of a much more hazardous nature than 
the building of railroads and installation of telephone and tele- 
graph lines, and the benefits accruing to the public through en- 
hancing the value of the public domain are fully as great, and 
therefore the Government in the public interest should encourage 
the development of the now wasting water powers of the country 
to the fullest extent possible. 

For these reasons and because our far Western States can not 
increase much further in wealth and population until they are 
allowed to utilize the national resources in their midst, I do not 
want to see the bill which we have under consideration made so 
restrictive in its terms as to make it impossible to secure capital 
for development purposes, and thus continue the present stagna- 
tion in water-power development. I have been making a plea 
for Oregon and her sister States, but water-power legislation 
can not be considered a local or a sectional question. To en- 
courage water-power deyelopmenf is a national duty. It con- 
cerns every citizen of the United States, whether he dwells in 
the vicinity of a water power, in a city, or upon the plains of 
Iowa. Power is now one of the big items in the high cost of 
living. It has been figured that $2 out of the price of a suit or 
overcoat represents the amount paid for coal alone. Food 
costs are up because of the high cost of transporting them from 
the source of supply to the markets, and the transportation rates 
are high because of the abnormal cost of power, and it looks as 
though the rates were still further to be increased before this 
Congress adjourns. 

The things used and consumed in every household are affected 
by the price of which those things can be produced under the 
cheapest of conditions. The cost of food, of clothing, of fer- 
tilizers, of explosives, and the convenience and facility of trans- 
portation would all be beneficially affected by the development 
of water power to the utmost extent of its usefulness. 

To meet the necessities and requirements of the citizens of 
every State of the Union, and to promote their prosperity and 
the comfort of their living, the Federal Government should be 
generous with the Western States in this matter, and it can not 
afford not to be generous. 

Coal shortage brings up again the folly of leaving unused the 
Nation's vast resources of water power. The more these are 
developed the less desperate will be the fuel stringency. The 
waste is not alone one of money. It extends in its final direct 
results to public health and life itself as these are affected by 
the inability to get coal for heating and for the production of 
the necessaries of life. - 

It is estimated that $5,000,000,000 worth of potential water 
power is lost every year. This may or may not be accurate. 
The simplest reasoning shows that the amount lost is enormous. 

May I say here that on the Columbia River alone, between 
The Dalles and Celilo, a little station up river a distance of 8 
miles, there is a fall of 89 feet where the whole of the Columbia 
River, accumulating its power and strength from its upper 
waters in British Columbia, flows and would furnish power that 
would operate the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. 
along the south bank of the river and the Northern Pacifie Rail- 
road on the north bank of the river, besides furnishing power 
and light and heat to adjoining cities. 

An authority has said that “enough hydroelectric energy is 
running to waste in the United States to equal the daily labor 
of 1,800,000,000 men, or thirty times the adult population of the 
Nation.” 

Some experts estimate that our coal supply at present con- 
sumption and with the increase that will come with increased 
-population will exhaust all our anthracite coal deposits and all 
of our high-grade deposits of bituminous coal within 100 
years. I know that that statement has been denied more than 
once, but it is as strenuously affirmed on the other side of the 
cuestion. 

The United States, possessing more than one-half of the total 
coal deposits of the earth and mining more coal than any other 
nation, is also the heaviest coal consumer. Every year there is 
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mined three-quarters of a ton of coal in the world for every 
man, woman, and child on the face of the globe. But the 
United States burns 43 tons for each inhabitant. England burns 
34 tons per capita each year, while France consumes but a ton 
and a half for each inhabitant. Although America has 1 out 
of every 15 of the earth’s people within its borders and mines 
2 out of every 4 tons of coal produced, nearly all of our produc- 
tion is consumed in our own homes and industries. 

Only one-sixth of our coal consumption is for heat production. 
Another one-sixth goes into the making of coke and gas. The 
other two-thirds goes into the production of power, with which 
our manifold industries are kept going. During the last 20 
years the population of the United States has increased 42 per 
cent, yet in this same period of time our consumption of coal 
has increased 172 per cent. New industries, the employment of 
more mechanical means for doing the world’s work, and con- 
stant world demand for more and more of America’s goods 
have swelled the coal consumption to an enormous figure. Early 
this year it was estimated that the total coal needs of the Nation 
for the year 1919 amounted to 530,000,000 tons, of which 
33,000,000 tons were held in reserve. 

If our population shall continue to increase during the next 
20 years as it has in the last two decades, and industrial ex- 
pansion shall call for coal on the same scale that it has since 


the beginning of the new century, it is likely that our total con- 
sumption by the year 1940 will have reached the astounding’ 


figure of 1,400,000,000 tons, 

Another matter to be considered is the quantity of coal being 
exported to other countries. Our total coal exports are increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds. Back in 1900 they were a negligible 
quantity, but by 1913 they had jumped to 20,000,000 tons; last 
year they had climbed to 26,000,000 tons; and this year the de- 
mands are greater than ever before. China needs more than 
8,000,000 tons; France, 17,000,000 tons; Belgium, 12,000,000 
tons, and the Netherlands 8,000,000 tons. Denmark, Switzer- 
land, South America, the British Isles, Scandinavia, Greece, 
Portugal, and the North African countries have their hands— 
or their empty bunkers—outstretched toward the United States. 

But it is bituminous coal that is the burning question of the 
day. It is the basis of our industrial life. Government geol- 
ogists tell us that we have in the United States close to fourteen 
hundred billion tons of soft coal. This sounds good, but it is 
not. Less than 5 per cent of our bituminous deposits are first- 
class coal. Almost all our production to date has been of the 


best grades of soft coal. There remain inferior grades of coal. 
The prediction that by 1940 we will be using close to a billion’ 


and a half tons of coal is therefore conservative, since the fall- 
ing back upon inferior grades of coal will likely entail a greater 
consumption in order to get the required number of energy 
units, 

Since the Ist of January, 1919, in New England alone, fuel 
oil from Mexico has replaced nearly 2,000,000 tons of coal. New 
England takes the initiative in the matter for very definite 
reasons. She produces not a ton of coal of her own, being 
entirely without native supply; yet New England consumes 
more than 5 per cent of all the coal mined in the United States. 

The railroads are one of the greatest coal-consuming agencies. 
Out of every 100 tons of coal mined it takes 5 tons of coal to 
run the transportation agencies that put that coal on the 
market. In 1914 our railroads hauled about 1,000,000,000 ton- 
miles and consumed an equivalent of 140,000,000 tons of coal. 
Had all this work been done electrically, 100,000,000 tons of 
coal or its equivalent in oil could have been saved in 12 months. 
It has been repeatedly pointed out that solution of the prob- 
lem of fuel waste by the railroads can be solved by the elec- 
trification of all carriers. Cost of motive power amounts to 
80 per cent in the operation of a steam railroad. One ton of 
coal converted into electric energy for an electric railway loco- 
motive will do as much work as 4 tons of coal burned under 
steam boilers. 

I presume there is not a Member of the Senate who at some 
time has not taken a trip west from St. Paul over the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad and seen how that road is 
electrically operated for hundreds of miles, the power being 
generated by the mountain streams along the railway right of 
way. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator gives 100,000,000 tons 
of coal a year as the saving to be realized if the water power 
that is available were developed. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes; 100,000,000 tons. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. That, at the rate of $3 a ton, would 
amount to $300,000,000 a year. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. i 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So that we are practieally losing 
$1,000,000. a day every day we delay this legislation. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think we are; I do not think there is 
any question as to that, and that is the reason I am addressing 
myself to the subject generally rather than to the specifie pro- 
visions of the bill, in order to call attention to these matters. 
F am particularly anxious to have the Senator listen to what I 
shall say now as to what the countries that have just gone 
through the devastations of war are doing to meet this very 
situation. The United States has an opportunity now to do 
Hkewise and is in a much better position to do so, not having 
suffered much from the war as compared with her allies. Now, 
notice what France and Sweden are about to do in the way of 
utilizing their water powers. 

Notwithstanding her present disastrous financial and economic 
situation, there is ample evidence that France, with character- 
istie courage, has determined to surmount her momentary diffi- 
culties and take, that position in the world which her magnifi- 
cent natural advantages have placed within her reach. 

Sinee Alsace and Lorraine have been restored to her the 

industrial situation of France is largely explained by two funda- 

mental facts: France has an abundance of iron ore and a short- 
age of coal. In nermal times France consumes about 60,000,000 
tons of coal per annum, and her coal mines produce about 
40,000,000 tons. 

Practical economists in France long ago realized that by 

utilizing the rapid eurrent of the Rhone, which is one of the 
swiftest rivers in Europe, France would be able not only to 
provide herself with sufficient motive power largely to eompen- 
sate for her chronic deficit in coal, but also greatly to improve 
her internal transport facilities, and at the same time to develep 
a system of irrigation that would bring a large amount of hith- 
erto sterile Iand under cultivation. Throughout the war, in 
spite of all the obstaeles in the way, this dream of harnessing 
the Rhone has been steadily pushed toward fulfillment, with the 
result that during the last weeks of the parliamentary session 
a bill to provide the necessary facilities. passed and has now be- 
come law. The plan, briefly stated, is to construct a canal from 
the Swiss frontier to the Mediterranean, In the construction 
of this canal the bed of the Rhone itself will be utilized when- 
ever possible, the swiftness of the current being modified by 
means of a series of locks and dams, the latter being utilized to 
generate electrie energy and for irrigation purposes. It is 
estimated that as a resuit of the plans provided some 585,000 
seres of agricultural land at various points of the river's course 
will be brought under irrigation. Nineteen large generating 
stations are to be provided, which will furnish electrical energy 
ranging from 12.000 to over 70,000 horsepower per station. 
‘This is all done by private capital. Those having the scheme 
in hand estimate that the river is capable of generating energy 
equivalent to 760,000 horsepower, which fs equal to a saving of 
4,500,000 tons of ecal. By the terms of the agreement 300,000 
horsepower of the energy generated is reserved for the use of 
consumers in Paris, and the balance of 460,000 horsepower will 
be utilized by metallurgical, electrochemical, and other indus- 
tries in the Rhone Valley, for electric traction on the river 
Rhone, for the electrification of railroad systems, for pumping 
irrigation water, and so forth. From the point of view of inter- 
national transport the development of the plans in prospect is 
ebyiously of the highest importance, as it will render possible a 
vast internal system of waterways connecting Marseille and 
the great industrial region around Lyon directly with the 
ehannel and North Sea ports, as well as with the Rhine and 
central Europe. The cost of carrying out the plans provided for 
under the act is estimated at $500,000,000, as compared with a 
prewar estimate of $200,000,000. 

It is also proposed to develop the French bank of the Rhine 

as a source of electrical power. It is proposed to construct a 
canal between 75 and 80 miles long, to run parallel to the 
‘Rhine between Hunigen and Strassburg. This canal will be 65 
feet in width and will have a navigable depth of 20 feet, which 
wilk be suflicient for the largest vessels that are used on the 
Rhine. Plans are included for the transformation of Strassburg 
into a great river port. Ten hydroelectric power stations are to 
be constructed along this canal, each capable of generating 
70,000 horsepower. ‘Tire cost of carrying out this scheme is 
placed at $200,000,000. Another canal project which has re- 
ceived parliamentary sanction recently is for the construction 
of a waterway from Longwy, the capital of the Lorraine iron 
fieis, to Dunkirk on the North Sea, with a branch canal to 
Cologne. Work on this canal, which will place the French 
ore beds and ironworks in direct connection with British ports, 
is to be begun in the near future, 


Mr. President, if France, having been bled white in the loss 
of her young manhood, and having become almost bankrupt in 
the ordinary acceptation of that term, is yet willing, or her 
eitizens are willing, to undertake these great schemes for the 
betterment of the people of France, why should not those in 
the United States whe are willing to invest in water-power proj- 
ects, if only the Government will permit them te do so, be al- 
lowed that privilege by appropriately safeguarded legislation? 

Sweden has given up hope of getting coal either from Eng- 
land or Germany jn the quantity she did before the war, and has 
determined to develop every ounce of hydroelectrie energy pos- 
sible in the kingdom. She was so short of coal in 1917 that she 
burned 825,000,000, cubic feet of the country’s wood supply in 
her railroad locomotives. This would deforest Sweden if con- 
Sor for the annual growth of timber is only 600,000,000 cubic 

eet. 

Under the strange conditions of recent times the costs of fuel 
in 1918 represented nearly 70 per cent of the expense ef trans- 
ae in Sweden as against 30 per cent in the United 

tates, 

In 1917 the Swedish railways paid $20 a ton for coal. Last 
year the price was $46.90 per ton, and ever since then it has been 
rising. Therefore Sweden is proceeding with the work of de- 
veloping as near as possible the entire 5,000,000 horsepower 
eontained within that a 

The United States must not fall behind European countries 
in conserving its coal deposits, and in developing the vast 
amount of cheap electric energy contained in its wasting water 


powers. 

All the available water power should be developed, and in the 
quickest time possible, in the interest of the economic uplift 
of the country, of ifs social regenaration, and of its wealth, and 
in order to permit it to secure its share of the markets of the 
world. Hydroelectric energy gives us the means of saving our 
eoal, enables us to obtain electricity at a low price, to lower in 
many cases our industrial costs of production, and to improve 
our agriculture. Ft will become the surest weapon in the eco- 
nomie struggle which faces us. 

And, Mr. President, I believe that with appropriate legisla- 
tion the time is not far distant when practically every railroad 
west of the Mississippi River will be electrically operated, just 
as the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad is new electrically 
operated for a distance of over 700 miles. Not only could the 
western railreads be so operated because of the magnificent water 
powers and streams in that section but there are many sections 
of the East were electrieal energy could be developed as cheaply 
as it can be developed in the West, if we but had appropriate 
legislation to permit private capital to be invested in such 


projects. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I shall vote for this bill cheerfully, 
and I hope that nothing may happen to retard its progress. It 
may be that some amendments may have to be adopted, but 
upon the whole it seems to me that the rights of the public, the 
rights of tke Government, are amply protected under the gen- 
eral provisions of the bill. 


WORK OF THE SPECIAL SESSION. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I understand it is the intention 
to adjourn early, and it is not likely that the pending bill will 
be acted upon this afternoon. I wish to take a few minutes of 
the time of the Senate te discuss anether matter. 

The great newspapers of the country were so full of news 
about the treaty of peace, the league of nations, and the illness 
of the President that I fear they did not carry as much infor- 
mation about the work of the extra session of Congress as they 
usually carry about a session of Congress. 

An examination of the record will show that a large number 
of important measures were enacted into law, and that as much 
or more was aceomplished as is usually the case during an ordi- 
nary session, and there was much more saved to the taxpayers. 

When the session opened there were seven great supply bills 
which had failed to pass during the last regular session, in which 
the Democrats had a majority in the House and Senate. These 
seven measures, as passed at the extra session of Congress, car- 
ried, in round numbers, $940,000,000 less than the Democratic 
measures which had failed at the regular session, and the actual 
appropriations were $1,685,000,000 less than the amount esti- 
mated by the heads of the various departments. The reductions 
were largely in the Army, Navy, and sundry civil appropriation 
bills, the decreases in these measures being as follows: Army, 


oye) Navy, $208,500,000; and the sundry civil, $246,- 

During the session other measures were taken up and finally 
disposed of. The constitutional amendment providing for 
woman suffrage was passed and submitted to the States for 
ratification. The women of the country have been working for 
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the passage of this amendment for more than 50 years, and 
while the question was nonpartisan, I am confident that a 
majority of the people of the United States were pleased when 
success came, and they will thank the Republican majority in 
the House and Senate for acting upon this important measure 
so soon after the session opened. 

Then, there was the act for the enforcement of national pro- 
hibition; this measure was vetoed by the President and was 
repassed over his veto. This was very important legislation, as 
the amendment had been ratified by three-fourths of the States. 

The so-called daylight-saving act was repealed, and the act 
was vetoed by the President and repassed over his veto, 

The bill to restore to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
its prewar powers of rate fixing was passed, but it was vetoed 
by the President. A measure was enacted amending and 
strengthening the Lever food and fuel control law; its provi- 
sions were enlarged, and severe penalties were imposed upon 
those found guilty of hoarding and profiteering. The law was 
amended so as to enable the Department of Justice to prosecute 
those who are responsible for the high cost of living. The tele- 
graph, telephone, and cables were returned to their owners by 
proper legislation. 

An appropriation of $750,000,000 was made for the Railroad 
Administration to enable it to take care of the roads under Goy- 
ernment control and operation. The administration asked for 
$1,250,000,000, but the sum was reduced to $750,000,000. The 
administration had been given $500,000,000 in an appropriation 
bill which passed in the previous Congress. The Railroad Ad- 
ministration has had the sum of $1,250,000,000 appropriated for 
its use. 

In addition, the following measures were enacted: 

A joint resolution temporarily to protect the dye industry of 
this country. 7 

A bill to regulate the entry of aliens into the United States, 
rad authorizing the President to prescribe rules and regula- 
tions and fixing severe penalties for the violation of the provi- 
sions of the act, 

An act making it unlawful to transport stolen automobiles 
and other motor vehicles in interstate commerce. 

An act providing for the completion of the Alaskan Railroad 
and making a part of the required appropriations. 

An act to incorporate the American Legion. 

An act to provide for vocational rehabilitation and the re- 
turn to civil employment of disabled persons discharged from 
the military or naval forces of the United States. This law 
will be of the greatest benefit to the brave men who entered the 
service and offered their lives to their country and who were 
disabled while performing such service. 

An act providing for additional compensation for employees 
of the Postal Service. This act did not go as far as it should, 
but it gives partial recognition to these men who have been 
underpaid for years. 

An act to provide for the payment of travel pay to men upon 
discharge who enlisted in the Regular Army prior to April 2, 
1917. 

The following legislation was carried in various appropria- 
tion bills: 

In the sundry civil act: 

A limitation on the appropriation for the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance. This was to prevent the expenditures of the 
appropriations for reimbursements to Government-owned hos- 
pitals. 

To prevent the duplication of public-health activities, It 
was shown that in the city of Washington there were over 40 
different branches engaged in public-health activities, many of 
which involved an unnecessary duplication of work. 

Provision for naturalization service and appropriating ap- 
proximately $390,000 for Americanization work. 

To exclude certain radical classes of aliens from the United 
States, and provisions for the enforcement of the immigration 
law. 

Requiring heads of departments to purchase from other de- 
partments materials and supplies no longer needed because 
of the cessation of war activities. 

Post Office act: i 

Directing the Post Office Department to purchase, as far as 
practicable aeroplane machines, supplies, and so forth, from the 
War and Navy Departments. 

Adjustment of salaries of clerks in first and second class 
post offices. 

Classification of salaries of railway postal clerks. 

Providing for a commission to investigate the salaries of 
postmasters and employees. Transferring of road-construction 
machinery and supplies to the Post Office Department by the 
War Department. Additional appropriations for road work. 


By the Army appropriation act: 

The disposal of real property acquired during the war by 
sale or lease. 

Placing certain medical and surgical supplies at the disposal 
of the American Red Cross. 

Preventing Government employees from representing those 
who have claims against the Government, 

By the first deficiency appropriation act: 

Providing for the transportation of alien enemies to places 
of internment and to remove them to the countries of which 
they are citizens. 

Provisions for the detection and prosecutions of enemies. 

Investigation of the scope and character of statistics needed 
by the Government to prevent the duplication of work. 

By the Indian appropriation act: 

Authorizing the leasing of mineral Jands within Indian reser- 
vations in certain States. 

By the third deficiency appropriation act: 

Legislation concerning the duties of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian and authorizing that officer to dispose of certain property 
in his custody. 

Requiring records, books, and papers to be transferred to the 
Bureau of Efficiency, so as to enable that bureau to make an in- 
vestigation as to the duplication of work. 

Prohibiting the payment of propaganda by executive depart- 
ments from public funds, This will lead to prohibiting an abuse 
of the use of Government funds by heads of departments. There 
was covered into the Treasury unexpended balances to the 
amount of $95,000,000. 

I haye not attempted to enumerate all the acts and joint reso- 
lutions passed at the extra session, but have given a few of the 
most important. Nor haye I traced all the legislation carried 
in the various appropriation bills, but have called attention to 
enough to show that much-needed legislation was enacted in 
some of them. 

There were 93 public laws and 18 joint resolutions passed at 
the last session. It will be seen from the data furnished that 
some very important legislation was enacted. Then, there were 
a number of very important bills which passed one House or 
the other and some measures were acted upon by both bodies 
and are now in conference. 

A very good start has been made by the new Congress. Many 
bills are pending, more will be introduced, many of which will 
be enacted into law before the end of this Congress. 

WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3184) to create a Federal power 
commission and to define its powers and duties, to provide for 
the improvement of navigation, for the development of water 
power, for the use of lands of the United States in relation 
thereto, to repeal section 18 of “An act making appropriations 
for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 8, 1917, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HARRISON. I offer an amendment to the pending bill, 
which I send to the desk, so that it may be printed and be con- 
sidered at the proper time. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That order will be made. 

Mr. HArgison’s amendment proposes to add the following 
proviso: 

Provided, That this act shall not apply to the waters of the St. Law- 
rence or Niagara Rivers, 

Mr. NELSON. I ask that the reading of the bill be resumed; 
and I desire to state that at 4 o’clock, at the instance of the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock], I shall move an 
adjournment. 5 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will continue the 
reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, beginning with section 
20, page 31, line 15. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, in 
section 20, page 32, line 15, after the word “ section,” to insert 
and securities issued by the licensee subject to such regulations 
shall be allowed only for the bona fide purpose of financing and 
conducting the business of such licensee,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

That when said power or any part thereof shall enter into interstate 
or foreign commerce the rates charged and the service rendered by any 
such licensee, or by any subsidiary corporation, the stock of which is 
owned or controlled directly or indirectly by such licensee, or by any 
person, corporation, or association purchasing power from such licensee 

or sale and distribution or use in publie service shall be reasonable, 
nondiscriminatory, and just to the customer and all unreasonable, dis- 
criminatory, and unjust rates or services are hereby prohibited and 
declared to be unlawful; and whenever any of the States directly con- 
cerned has not provided a commission or other authority to enforce the 


requirements cf this section within such State or to copulate and controt 
the amount and character of securities to be issued by any of such 
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parties or such States are unable to con- 
stituted authorities on the services to 
charges of payment therefor, or on the amount or character of securities 
to be issued by any of said parties, jurisdiction is hereby eonferred upon 
the commission, upon complaint of any person — Vi upon the re- 
quest of any State concerned, or m its own tive to 

provisions of this section, to regulate and control so murch of the 
rendered, and of the rates and charges of payment therefor as constitute 
Interstate or nay Se commerce and to regulate the issuance of securities 
by the parties included within this section, and securities issued ‘by the 
licensee subject to such regulations shall he allowed only for the bona 
fide purpose of financing and conducting the business of such licensee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, line 9, before the word 
“such,” to strike out “of” and insert to,“ so as to make ‘the 
paragraph read: 

The administration of the provisions of thts sertion, so far as ap- 
Plicable, shall be according to the procedure and practice in fixing und 
1 the rates, charges, and practices of railroad companies as 
Provided in the act to regulate commerce, approved Fi 4, 1887, 
|as amended, and that the parties subject to such regulation shall have 
the same rights of hearing, defense, and review as said ‘companies in 


through their proper 
rendered or on the rates or 


such cases. 
In any valuation of the property of any licensee hereunder for pur- 
of rate m „ no value shall be claimed by the licensee or 


allowed by the commission for any project or projects under license in 
excess of the value or values prescribed in section 14 hereof for the 
of purchase by the United States, but there shall -be included 
-the 8 gim 3 of mr * of -e Jock or — — 
ther aids of nav on and all other ca expenditures requ 
the United States, and no value Shall ‘be-claimed or allowed for the 
‘rights granted by the commission or by this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 21, page 83, line 21, after 
the word “thereto,” to insert “in conjunction with an improve- 
ment which in the judgment of the commission is desirable and 
‘justified in the public interest for the purpose of improving or 
developing a waterway or waterways for the use or benefit of 
interstate or foreign commerce,” so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 21. That when the licensee Is a ‘municipal corporation, or a 
(political subdivision of a State, or a publie-serviee agent of a Stute, or 
public utility or service corporation, and can not acquire ‘hy contract or 
Pledges the r to use or damage the Jands or property of others | 
necessary to the construction, maintenance, or operation of any dam, 
Teservolr, diversion structure, or the works appurtenant or accessory 
thereto, in conjunction with an improvement which in the judgment) 
of the commission is desirable and ago in the public interest for 
‘the purpose of or developing a waterway or waterways for: 
the use or benefit of interstate or foreign commeree, it may acquire the 
same by the exercise of the right of eminent domain in the district court) 
of the United States for the district in which such land or other prop- 
erty may be located, or in the State courts. Pie ae and procedure 
in any action or g Yor that purpose in the district court of the 
United States shall conform as nearly us may be with the practice ad 
procedure in similar action or proceeding in the courts of the State 
es ee ol T 8 of cases wh 
cour’ only have. 
by the owner of the property to be condemned exceeds $3,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 22, page 34, line 17, 
before the word “ approval,” to strike out joint,” and after the 
word “approval ” to strike out “ of the commission and,“ so as to 
aneke the section read: 

Sec. 22. That whenever the publoic interest requires or justifies the 
execution by the licensee of contracts for the sale -and delivery of 

ower for riods extending beyond the date of termination of the 

cense, su be ent 
A 1 delivery of er is made, or if 
z Mate les has So sack Dpoblic-aervice ‘commission, ‘then 
approval of the commission; and , in the event of e to 
ássue a mew license to the original licensee at the ‘termination of the 
license, the United States or the new licensee, as the case may be, shall 
assume and fulfill all such contracts. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I usk that the amendment be 
rejected. 3 

ee VICE PRESIDENT. Tue question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, in section 23, page 35, Jine 4, after | 
the word “ as,“ to strike out the word “revoking ” and insert the 
word “affecting,” and in line 5, after the word “as,” to strike 
out the word revoking ” and insert the word“ affecting,” so as 
to read: 


affecting any authority heretofore given 


‘hereunder 
such applicant a license in accordance with the provisions of this a 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 23, page 35, Hne 13, after 
the word “ hereunder,” to insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That when lication is made for a license under this seg. 
ition for a project or projects already ee ne the fair value of | 
sald project or projects, determined as provided below in this ‘section, 
shall for the purposes of this act and of said license be deemed to be 
the amount to be allowed as the net investment of the applicant in such 


enforce the 


| ganization of the State militia. 
| held in Utah last year he was appointed, with one other gover- 


project or projects as of the date of such license, or as of the date of 
such determination, if license has not been ‘issued. Such fair value 
may, in ‘the discretion of commission, be determined by mutual 
between the commission and the applicant, or, in case they 
can not Re y Ebrpa a is hereby conferred upon the district court 
the United tes in the district within which such project or projects 
may be located, upon the 8 of either party, to hear and 
determine the amount of such fair value. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment wus, on page 36, to strike out line 3 to 
dine 20, inclusive, in the following words: 


As to all streams ‘or parts of strenms, other than streams the use of 
which is herein authorized to be licensed, ress has 


fore 

nations and ‘among ; 
reconstruct dams therein: P „ Th applicant poses 
to construct a dam in any such last-mentioned stream or part of stream 
may at his option make application to the commission and if the con- 
templated eee is, In ‘the judgment of the commission, desir- 
able and 4 fied in the public interest for the purpose of impro 
or egy AaS or waterways for the use or benefit of navi- 
—.— In in te or foreign commerce, the applicant may receive a 

cense uniler the conditions with all of the rights and privileges herein 
provided for streams or parts of streams used for the transportation of 
_persons-or property in interstate or foreign commerce in their ordinary, 
natural, or improved condition. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 36, after line 20, to insert: 


That any person, association, corporation, State, or municipality in- 
tending to construct a dam or other project works across, along, over, 
or in any stream or part thereof, 5 — than those defined herein as 
nnvigable waters, and ‘over which Congress has jurisdiction under ‘its 
authority to regulate commerce between foreign nations and among 
in its discretion file declaration of such inten- 
» whereupon the commission shall cause imme- 
e of such proposed construction to be made, and if 
upon investigation it shall find that the interests of interstate or 
foreign commerce would be affected 1 such proposed construction, 
such person, tion, tion, State, or municipality shall not 
d such 00 n until it shall have applied for and 
shall have received a license under the provisions of this act. If the 
commission shall not so find, and if no public Jands or reservations are 
affected, permission is hereby granted to construct such dam or other 
project works in such stream upon compliance with State laws. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The reading of the bill was concluded. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, this disposes of all except 
two or three controverted ttems in the bill. In view of the fact 
‘that it is nearly 4-o'clock, I move ‘that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and {at 3 o'clock and 52 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friduy, January 
9, 1920, at 12 o’dlock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspar, January 8, 1920. 


The House met at 12 0’clodk noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Conden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Our Father in henven, we stand before Thee as servants and 
‘watt upon Thy commands. Inspire us with wisdom, courage, 
fortitude, that we may divest ourselves of inordinate desires, 
selfish ambitions, and unholy purposes, that we may love mercy, 
do justly, and walk humbly with Thee. 

Thou hast given us a Government through our fathers, con- 
ceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal—a stupendous trust—and we pray that we may hold 
sacred those eternal truths, live them, and thus prove ourselves 
worthy of such preferment. In the spirit of the Master. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

LEAVE ro ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Mr. Speaker, under n special order my colleague, 
Mr. O'Connor, was given consent to address the House for 20 
minutes on the Battle of New Orleans. He is unavoidably de- 
tained in Louisiann, and I ask that the order be vacated, and 


I trust that the House will at some subsequent time permit him 
to deliver the address which, I understand, he has prepared. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Rxconůèb a letter from the governor of my 
State, J. A. E. Robertson, dealing with the question of the reor- 
At the governors’ conference 


nor whose name I do not recall, to make an investigation of the 
reorganization of militia, and this embodies the report. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recor in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? {After a pause.) The -Chair 
hears none, 
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POST OFFICE APPROFETATION BILL. 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to report the 
annual Post Office appropriation bill with a report thereon. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 11578) making appropriations for the Post Office De- 
8 for the NASN year ending i keno 30, 1921, and for other pur- 


rte. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, F reserve all points of order on 
the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas reserves all 
points of order on the bill, and it is referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union and ordered to be 

| rinted. 
2 Mr: BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to prefer a unanimous- 
consent request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
should the same become necessary and it Is not objected to by 
the minority leader, the distinguished gentleman from 
there be held an ali-night session in the city of Washington 
tonight in the interest of all the people of the United States. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair did not understand the request. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then I will withdraw it. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a resolution passed by 
representatives of several counties of Illinois, consisting of 

county superintendents of highways, chairmen of county boards, 

and chairmen of committees on State-aid roads, assembled in 
convention at Quincy, III., December 5, 1919, on the subject of 
Federal distribution of auto trucks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIlinols asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the manner indi- 


cated. Is there objection? [After a pause.} The Chair hears 
none. 
PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 
Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that on 


February 12, after the reading of the Journal and dispesition 
of business on the Speaker’s table, that 20 minutes be allowed 
to the gentleman from Washington [Mr. WEBSTER] to address 
the House on the life and character of Abraham Lincoln. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that on February 12 the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. WEBSTER] be allowed to address the House for 20 minutes 
on the life and character of Lincoln. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
want to direet the attention of the gentleman from Wyoming to 


this request, so that he may have warning that such requests | S 
following resolutions: 


intends to get through this session in time for us to get home | 


are likely to come up in the future. I do not know whether he 


in June or July or not, but if he does he must begin to. under- 
stand now that these unanimous requests for opportunity to 
speak at some future date are likely to interfere with the press- 
ing business of the House. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I haye not changed my mind |, 


with regard to requests of the character to which the gentleman 
refers. I do not believe it is good policy fer the House to grant 
such requests. I do not think we ought to get in the habit of 


setting dates for speeches on one subject and another; but gen- | 


tlemen constantly approach me in regard to the matter, insist- 
ing that no one Member of the House should insist upon: his view 
in regard to all these matters, and of late the insistence has 
been that we should make an exception of specehes on the 
anniy ersaries of great happenings. For instance, the gentleman. 
| from Louisiana [Mr, O'Connor] was to have spoken this morn- 
‘ing on the Battle of New Orleans. The gentleman from Wash- 
ington now desires to discuss on the Lincoln anniversary mat- 
ters connected with the life and character of that great man, E 
‘assume. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman from Washington made no such 
request. The gentleman from Ohio has made the request in the 
interest of the country in the life of Lincoln. That day is a 
‘holiday, and we will not likely adjourn, but certainly we would 
not refuse to take a little time to consider the present-day les- 
sons of the life and character of that great man. 

Mr. GARNER. If the gentleman will yield, I only drew the 
attention of the gentleman from Wyoming to this matter for the 
reason I drew his attention the other day—for the protection of 
the Record. The gentleman from Wyoming has been selected to 
lead on his side of the House. The gentleman from Missouri 
has been selected as leader on our side of the House. These 
onerous duties-—-and some of them are very disagreeable—be- 
long to those two gentlemen, and, if they are to have the honor 


a bridge supers 
' allotments on the Gila River Indian Reservation, Ariz. 


and plaudits to whieh F think they are entitled as leaders on 
the respective sides of the House, they must assume the respon- 
sibility of caring for the Recorp and caring for the future prog- 
ress of the House of Representatives; and especially is that duty 
on the gentleman from Wyoming. I agree that these unanimous 
consents ought not to be granted, but if we should grant them 
in one case we will be forced to in. another, else we bring about 
great friction. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, having agreed that the gentle- 
man from Louisiana should have the opportunity of discussing 
the Battle of New. Orleans, having agreed to the discussion of 
the Irish republic and discussion of the anniversary of the 
statehood of the State of Maine, I do not feel I can object to a, 
discussion of the life and character of one of the greatest men 
in all time on the anniversary of his birth. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears. none. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 11368. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolyed itself into the Committee of 


| the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 


sideration of the bill H. R. 11368, the Indian appropriation bill, 
with Mr. LonawortH in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (It. R. 11368) making Pee e for the current and con- 
1 of the Bunau: o 1 i reser. ea! fulfilling 3 
ons with various ‘or other purposes, 

fiscal year ending June 30, 1921. 5 3 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proeced with the reading 
of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the construction of fiye new Pin gen planis, including the sink- 
ing of wells, installation of pee Tp g machinery, construction of tanks 
for domestic and stock 2 and necessary structures for the develop- 
ment and b a supply of sae for Papago Indian villages 


u 
in southern Arizona, $35, 000; for operation and ma tenance of con- 
structed works for these villages, $17,000; in all, $52,000, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


The eommittee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Dudley, its 
enrolling clerk, announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendment the bill (H. R. 10137) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to the officers and members of the fire department 
of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes,” im which 
the concurrence of the House ef Representatives was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with sensibility the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. WATER ALLEN WATSON, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Virginia. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives. 

Resolved, t as a further mark of respect to the memory of de- 
ceased the Senate do now adjourn. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 


The committee resumed its session. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


For completing the construction by the Indian Service of a dam with 
tructure and the necessary controlling works for diverting 
water from one the Gila Rivyer for the irrigation of Indian land and 8 
„ OS 3 
by by Board s the Beere of the ee 2 — in 1 a ei ne 
its report to 3 of War of ripen Bog 
So Ne — — dt be immediately available to remain. Araabia 
gust AA, 401: ursable nee ided in section 2 of the act of 
August 1912 AES stat L, 2 That the limit of cost of 
5 axed bs act of May 25. 1918 (40 Stat. L., 
P- b. 860). oh hereby chan 250,000 to $400,000. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. e I move to amend the language. 


on line 7, page 24, by striking out the werds in lines 6 and 7, 


“to be immediately available.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The. Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mappen] anticipated the chairman in that request. That 
language got into the bill without the knowledge of the chair- 
man, who followed the bill as carefully as he knew how. We 
ask to have the words on page 24, beginning in line 6, after the 
item of $150,000, “to be immediately available,” striken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order has already been sus- 
tained. 

Mr. SNYDER. I am striking out the language 

Mr. MADDEN. That strikes it out. 

Mr. SNYDER (continuing). “To be immediately available 
and to remain available until expended.” 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order made 
by the gentleman from Illinois.. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For completing the construction by the Indian Service of a diversion 
dam and necessary controlling works for diverting water from the Gila 
River at a site above Florence, Ariz., as provided by the act of May 18, 
1916 (39 Stat. L., p. 180), $75,000, to be immediately available: 
Provided, That the total cost is hereby gee from $175,000 to 
$250,000, to remain available until expended, reimbursable as provided 
by the aforesaid act of May 18, 1916. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the words “to be immediately available,” in line 17, 
page 24. 

Mr. SNYDER. That is agreeable. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. SNYDER. We do not care to discuss it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That the Secretary of the Interior Is hereby authorized and 
directed to make an investigation of the conditions on the Papago 
Indian Reservation in Arizona, with respect to the necessity of con- 
structing a road between Ajo and Tucson, across said reservation, and 
to submit his report thereon to Congress on the first Monday in De- 
cember, 1920, which report shall include a recommendation hy the 
said Secretary as to what proportionate part of the construction of 
33 road should be paid by the United States on behalf of the Papago 
ndians, 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, on yesterday we passed over 
the item on pages 15 and 16, referring to heirship matters, and 
I desire to take that up now and ask unanimous consent to 
return to those pages to complete the section with regard to the 
matter contained therein. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks unanimous consent is 
not necessary. 

Mr. SNYDER. I desire to offer a committee amendment, 
which was presented, pending the point of order raised yes- 
terday. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Chairman, a point of order was reserved 
on the amendment, and before the amendment is offered the 
point of order would have to be withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. As the Chair understands, the point of 
order was reserved, and unanimous consent was given to pass 
it over. 

Mr. SNYDER. The point of order was reserved, and the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. Evans] has presented an amend- 
ment to the committee, which is agreeable so far as the commit- 
tee is concerned, and which it is willing to accept. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. And the reservation of the point 
of order is withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 16, line 13, after the words “as herein provided,” insert the 
following: “ Provided further, That in the absence of any good-faith 
contest on question of fact material and relevant to the determination 
of the heirs of an Indian decedent, no fee shall be charged against 
the estate of such Indian decedent under the provision of this para- 
graph unless final order determining the heirs of such decedent shall 
have been made within one year after the death of such decedent, and 
if such decedent dies subsequent to June 1, 1920; if such decedent 
dies prior to June 1, 1920, then such final order must be made prior 
to May 1, 1921, or no fee shall be chargeable against the estate 
of such decedent.” 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Where is it proposed to insert the 
amendment? 

The CLERK. Page 16, line 13, after the words “as herein pro- 

» 


Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, I would like to strike out the last 
word to ask the gentleman from New York a question for 
information only. Why do the provisions of this paragraph 
exclude the Osage and the Five Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma? 

Mr. SNYDER. Because the affairs of this kind are taken 
care of wholly by the courts in the State of Oklahoma by treaty 
arrangement. 

Mr. BEE. Of these two tribes? 

Mr. SNYDER. Of those two tribes. 

Mr. CARTER. The Five Civilized Tribes are all citizens of 
the United States, and all of their matters, such as the deter- 
mination of heirship, are settled by the probate courts and the 
fees taken out of the estate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNYDER]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the purchase of lands for the homeless Indians in California 


including improvements thereon, for the use and occupancy of said 
Indians, $10,000, said funds to be expended under such regulations 


and conditions as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe. 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. We have been carrying this item in the appropriation 
bill, I think, for many years. Are they still proceeding to 
purchase lands for the homeless Indians in California under the 
item or is this for the purpose of making improvements? 

Mr. SNYDER. California seems to be infested in certain 
sections with a lot of hopeless and homeless Indians who ought 
to be cared for by the State of California itself, on the same 
theory that the Seminoles ought to be taken care of by the 
State of Florida itself, in the judgment of the chairman of the 
committee. But this amount has been carried in the bill for 
several years, and great pressure was brought to bear upon the 
committee to keep it in, and under such pressure we left it in, 
believing that perhaps for a year or two, on account of the 
hopeless conditions of those Indians, they should have this 
assistance. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I do not remember 
the date, but I recall this item first coming up in the appro- 
priation bill, and if I remember correctly we were told that 


probably with $10,000 they could provide sufficient homes to meet 


the necessities of the case, and year after year we make the 
same appropriation. Now, in the very nature of things, it is not 
one of those things that run from' year to year. If there are 
homeless Indians there for whom it is our duty to provide 
homes, we ought to doit. If there are not, we should stop it. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentleman 
that we cut in two the appropriation of last year. Where they 
had $20,000 last year we are giving hem only $19,000 this year. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. My impression was that it started at 
$10,000 some years ago. 

Mr. CARTER. It did. 

Mr. SNYDER. We hope to cut it out next year entirely. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The truth is we give certain Indians 
their lands, and let them squander them, and let the people of 
the States get them away from them, and after that is done we 
proceed to buy more lands for the Indians. It is an endless 
chain. 

Mr. SNYDER. Let me read this extract from the statement 
furnished by the Indian Bureau: 

Prior to 1913, there had been 8 $144,470.45 in the purchase 
of 6,420 acres of land in behalf of 3,291 landless Indians of California. 
Between 1913 and the beginning of the present fiscal year there had 
been expended $16,231.59 in the purchase of 1,317 acres for approxi- 
mately 1,082 Indians. This makes a total expenditure of $160,702.04 
for the benefit of approximately 5,003 Indians. At the close of the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1919, negotiations were pending for the pur- 
chase of three separate tracts, involving a total expenditure of $15,950. 
One of these purchases has been fully consummated, and it is believed 
that the other two will be completed. The records of this office show 
that the 5 — capita expenditure for land purchased for the landless 
Indians of California is about $15. There remain about 2,600 homeless 
Indiang to be provided for, and upon a per capita basis of $15 each it 
would require about $39,000 for land alone, without any margin for 
expenses and incidentals. It is estimated that the appropriation asked 
for will meet the requirements of less than one-half of the homeless 


Indians, leaving the others to be provided for by future appropriations. 


We gave them one-half of what they asked for. 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. Do I understand that you can buy a 


home in that great State of California for an Indian and equip 
it for $15? I did not suppose you could look at anything in 
California for that small amount of money. 

Mr. ELSTON. We have an unusual range of land values 
there, running from $15 up to $15,000 an acre. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. No; $15,000 is a small sum to be ex- 
pended in California for a home. 

Mr. SNYDER. We feel that that item is justified, and we 
would be pleased to see it left in the bill. But we are willing 
to agree that after next year we shall try to cut it out entirely. 
In the meantime the State of California ought to be forced to 
take care of its own paupers, and every other State which has 
helpless Indians ought to be compelled to pick up and care for 
them, the same as any other State cares for its helpless and 
homeless people. It will be much more difficult to get through 
an item of this kind next year than it is this year and has been 
up to this year. I have served notice several times in these 
matters on the States which have helpless Indians who have 
heretofore been wards of the Government and then have been 
separated that they should be cared for by the State, and 
California is sufficiently rich and able to care for its own 


Indians. 
Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to make any 
remarks on the observations just made by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SNYDER], because I know that if he knew all of 
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the facts and appreciated the conditions he would probably not 
be so severe in his strictures about this situation in California. 

As a matter of fact the appeal that the Indians in California 
can make to the National Government for gratuity appropria- 
tions is stronger than the appeal which can be made by almost 
any other group of Indians in any other State. Strangely 
enough, the California Indians, when the whites went there, 
were not looked after as the Indians were looked after in other 
States. The Indians elsewhere were accorded by treaty rights 
lands very valuable and tremendously rich, under which now 
they are enjoying prosperity. In California similar treaties 
were negotiated, but by some unfortunate events they have never 
been ratified, and the California Indians were never provided 
for; and since 1848 they have been wandering, ho un- 
cared for, and penniless, and only recently has the United States 
Government given them any material aid. A total appropria- 
tion of a little over $100,000 has been made to provide them 
with honies, principally upon large tracts of land which can be 
munaged in the form of colonies. I maintain that we have no 
apologies to make for asking of Congress this very, very inconse- 
quential item of $10,000 to provide homes for wandering bands 
of Indians who once owned that tremendously rich country, and 
who were never accorded the rights in that country that they 
were entitled to. : 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELSTON. Yes. : 

Mr. CRAMTON. Can the gentleman say whether these home- 
less. Indians are the Indians whose reservation we recently 
turned over to the city of San Diego under certain agreements? 

Mr. ELSTON. I can say positively that the Indians that the 
¿gentleman refers to are not included among these particular 
Indians. And I think the gentleman is a little wrong in his 
Statement that the homes were taken away by ceding the land 
to the city of San Diego. : 

Mr. CRAM TON. We authorized the city to take it over for 
water-supply purposes, on the understanding that other homes 
‘would be furnished them. Seeing this item of Indians in Cali- 
fornia, I wanted to be sure that they were not the same Indians. 

Mr. ELSTON. I can assure the gentleman that they are not. 

te RAKER. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The-gentleman from California moves to 
strike out the last word. . 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, regarding this item, it is unfor- 
‘tunate that we do not have all of the data that were prepared at 
this time to present to the committee, This data should have 
been presented to the Committee on Indian Affairs in their hear- 
ings. Part of the testimony last year was presented to the Sen- 
ate committee, and in addition to the item here they placed 
05 other items on the bill for the purpose of assisting these 

dians. : 

I want to call the attention of the House to the fact that the 
Board of Indian Commissioners have sent to California, at the 
request of the members of the delegation, this year men of their 
board to investigate and report on the condition of the home- 
less Indians of California. Within the last two weeks I have 
discussed the matter with the board and with the clerk, Mr. 
McDonald, and the report is not yet ready in consequence of the 
enormous amount of work involved. 

I want also to call the attention of the committee to the fact 
that the Bureau of Indian Affairs has had two men in 
for the last three months, two of their most capable and trusted 
agents, investigating this matter, so that they might report fully 
to the House and to the Senate, for the purpose of extending to 
these Indians in California that which honestly and rightfully 
belongs to them, aside from the fact that they are homeless; 
what, in fact, is theirs in right. 5 

I want to call the attention of the committee to the further 
fact that no class of Indians in the United States has been 
so unjustly treated for the last 50 years as the Indians who 
had rights in the State of California. There lie to-day in the 
files of the Senate some 23 treaties entered into by the repre- 
sentatives of the Government, duly accredited to negotiate them, 
and signed by the various tribes of Indians in California from 
the north to the south of that great State, by the terms of which 
treaties these Indians would have been granted over 3,000,000 
acres of the finest land in California. They ceded the remainder, 
but retained about 3,000,000 acres of land as well as personal 
property. In spite of the fact that these treaties have been long 
negotiated, they have not been ratified, simply because of the 
silent but effective opposition of the various interests that 
wanted to hold the land, to keep it from these Indians. They 
have been deprived of that land, while Indians in every other 
State in the Union have been granted the land to which their 
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treaties entitled them. The Indians of these other States hold 
reservations, and are wealthy, even more so on an average than 
the white people. These treaties ought to be disposed of, and 
‘these Indians ought to be given the rights of which they have 
so long been deprived. 

The facts relative to these homeless Indians in California 
ought to be presented to the Committee on Indian Affairs of the 
Honse and Senate, to the end that Congress may know what 
belongs to these Indians. It will be found upon an examination 
of the facts that after taking out every dollar that this Govern- 
ment has expended in their behalf in the way of building a few 
schools, in the way of superintendence, even charging thenr up 
with the cost of superintendency, there is about $10,000,000 or 
$15,000,000 belonging to these Indians in that State which the 
agents of this Government stipulated that they should have, but 
which up to this time has not been granted to them by the Gov- 
ernment, 

Mr. KNUTSON. May I suggest to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia that objection to this item in the bill has been with- 
drawn? 

Mr. RAKER. I am not talking about this item in the bill. 
I am calling attention of the House to the injustice which is 
being done to these Indians in California in withholding from 
them that which rightfully belongs to them. 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman from California ask the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] how to resurrect these treaties 
that have been buried over in the Senate? 

Mr. RAKER. We have got onto it lately, and Dr. Fess will 


Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Have these treaties been rejected by the failure 
of a two-thirds vote? 

Mr. 2. No; they have not been rejected at all. 

Mr. FESS. Then they are not buried. 

Mr. RAKER. No; they are not dead, but sleeping, and I 
know Dr, Fess will assist us in getting these treaties considered 
and in helping to give these Indians what they are entitled to. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the pro forma 
amendment will be considered as withdrawn, and the Clerk will 


The Clerk read as follows: 2 

po ves 208 etme, 10 Lotion pool ok the Bar Bi 
o 000; 
general repairs and improvements, 35.300; in all. 229.000 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word 
for the purpose of asking the gentleman from New York if this 
school at Fort Bidwell is a nonreservation or a reservation 
school? i 

Mr. SNYDER. It is a nonreservation boarding school. 

Mr. BEE. Then, what becomes of it under the provision that 
we had up yesterday abolishing these schools? 

Mr, SNYDER. Under that provision, of course, the Fort Bid- 
well school would be abolished. 

Mr. BEE. Then what is the necessity for carrying this item 
in the bill? 

Mr. SNYDER. We have provided in the bill that any appro- 
priation made for a school which is to be eliminated is to be 
returned to the Treasury of the United States upon the elimi- 
nation of the school. 

Mr. BEE. Will this Fort Bidwell School be abolished? 

Mr. SNYDER. No one can tell. If the school authorities, 
between now and the time this bill takes effect, can succeed in 
bringing the average attendance of that school up to a point 
where it will meet the requirements of the bill, then the school 
will remain in existence. 

Mr. BEE. If it is abolished, what will become of those 
Indians who are now attending the Fort Bidwell School? 
Where will they go? 

Mr. SNYDER. They would naturally go to the Sherman In- 
stitute, where there is plenty of capacity for them. 

Mr. BEE. In the State of California? 

Mr. SNYDER. In the State of California. 

Mr. CARTER. First they would have the opportunity of 


going to the public schools? 
Mr. SNYDER. Yes. 


Mr. CARTER. And then next into the day schools? 
Mr. SNYDER. The first idea would be to take into the 


publie schools those who were eligible, next into the day or 
reservation 


boarding schools, or into the nearest adjacent non- 
reservation boarding school, in which there is ample capacity 
for all. x 


Mr. BEE. There will be no neglect of their education by 
reason of this, then? 
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Mr. SNYDER. On the contrary, this provision will force 
the department to pick up the children and put them into these 
schools in order to keep the schools in existence. 

Mr. RAKER. I move to strike out the last word. I looked 
into this matter, and I came to the conclusion, and I believe yet, 
that they have more than 100 pupils and therefore the school 
will not be abandoned. If I am wrong about it, of course I 
will have to go over to the Senate in order to get that language 
amended if possible. I have been familiar with that school in 
the neighborhood of 25 years. Now, I want to say one word fur- 
ther. The gentleman says that the pupils of this school will be 
provided for. _ Riverside is in the neighborhood of 700 miles 
from where the pupils live. Their parents live within 3 to 10 
miles of the Fort Bidwell School. They have lands and homes 
upon the land. Three-quarters of the children can stay at home 
or go home on Saturdays. ‘ 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I will, for a question. 

Mr. CARTER. If they are that near the school, why should 
not the school be made a day school instead of a boarding 
school? 

Mr, RAKER. Because it is all right as it is. If you take 
into consideration the benefits to the Indian, if you take into con- 
sideration the fact that you are trying to give him some real 
education, you will sustain these small schools. You can not 
give him the same education in the large school that you can 
at the Fort Bidwell Schcol. You can not make him any better 
citizen in a large school than you can in a small school. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. ‘The gentleman knows the committee ap- 
preciates the fact that this will receive opposition from every 
Member in the House who has a school in his district, without 
regard, in most cases, to whether or not it is the economical 
thing to do, whether or not it is the right thing to do, whether 
or not it is in line with economy for the Indian, or whether it 
is in line of better care and education of the pupil. 

Mr. RAKER. I only yielded for a question. 

Mr. SNYDER. We will give the gentleman more time. The 
gentleman must know that there is absolutely no comparison as 
to the education given the scholar at Riverside as compared 
with the school at Fort Bidwell. The gentleman ought to 
know, further, that the cost of maintaining the school at Fort 
Bidwell is $100 per capita more than it is at the large school. 

Mr. RAKER. I want to say from personal observation—and 

I have visited the Riverside School from the blacksmith shop 
and the cow shed through every room in the building, and I 
have been through the Fort Bidwell School and other schools in 
Oregon and Nevada—that the Indian who attends the school at 
Fort Bidwell becomes a better Indian, receives an equal educa- 
tion, is qualified for American citizenship equally with those 
pupils who are turned out of the Sherman School. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 1 

Mr. RAKER. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks tha 
his time be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Reserving the right to object, I suggest that 
the gentleman extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, no. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I object. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For sapport and education of 100 Indian pupils at the Greenville 
Indian School, California, including pay of superintendent, $24,100; 
_for general repairs and improvements, $5,000; in all, $29,100. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The chairman said that he would give me further time. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. RAKER. Now, you say that you want to make these 
men competent, capable, and give them a practical education. 
You can do that at the smaller schools better than you can do it 
at the large ones. We all know that. You can not dismiss it by 
saying that you have got finer buildings and finer grounds. 
The Indian learns farming at this small school; he learns the 
method of handling horses; he learns how to handle cattle; he 
learns agriculture in all its phases. He becomes a farmer or 
a blacksmith; he gets a chance to go home once or twice a 
month, which is a benefit to his parents, and the extra cost 
to the Government is infinitesimal compared with the good that 
you do to the Indian pupil by making him a good man and a 
good citizen. i 

So every question, except the lone, sole question that it will 
cost a little more at the smaller school, is in favor of the small 
school against the large one. 

Mr. SNYDER. I will say to the gentleman, if he will yield, 
that we found we had a surplus of nonreservation boarding- 


school capacity of nearly 2,000; that is one-third of all the pupils 
who now attend. Does the gentleman think that.for the pur- 
pose of making it more convenient for the few pupils that that 
tremendous unused capacity should be ignored? 

Mr. RAKER. If there is an unused capacity, that is one 
thing, and a used capacity is another. I am speaking of the 
schools that are filled to their capacity, that are properly used; 
the same kind of teachers teach the Fort Bidwell School that 
teach schools at the reservations. They have the same kind 
of a matron in charge of the pupils at Fort Bidwell as they do 
at the large schools. I have visited them and I know what I 
am talking about. The man that has charge of the blacksmith 
shop at the small school has the same experience and is a bet- 
ter blacksmith than at the large school, for at the large school 
he is simply a superintendent. At the Fort Bidwell School they 
3 children to become real blacksmiths, farmers, and so 

0 : 

Mr. SNYDER. I desire to know what the gentleman is driv- 
ing at. The question of the elimination of the schools was 
passed some time ago. 

Mr. RAKER. No. 

Mr. SNYDER. ` And the gentleman’s argument should have 
been made at that time in regard to this matter and not now. 

Mr. RAKER. That is true, but this is the first opportunity 
that has come up. 

Mr. SNYDER. But we must confine ourselves to the regular 
order of the bill, and therefore I demand the regular order. 

Mr. RAKER. I have a minute left, have I not? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia has expired. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. We all know what an active Member of this body 
the gentleman from California [Mr. RAKER] is. I want to con- 
gratulate the State of California upon haying one of the most 
active, vigorous, and importunate Representatives that there is 
in the Congress. I think there is less reason for the school that 
the gentleman has been discussing being carried in this bill than 
almost any schcol in the bill. The gentleman and I are good 
friends, but we have always disagreed about this school. But 
for the activities, the vigilance, and the intelligent pursuit of 
the gentleman from California, perhaps this school would never 
have been carried in the bill at all. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia says this ought to be a boarding school, because that is a 
better school for Indians than a day school. A great many of 
us take issue with him upon that, a great many of us who have 
given close study to Indian schools, not only on account of the 
increased expense of boarding schools but for the reason that the 
Indians actually in many ways get more benefit from a day 
school than from a boarding school. In a day school the In- 
dian child goes back home every night to its parents, and as the 
child becomes educated and civilized it takes a part of that 
education and civilization back to the home whence it came, and 
therefore the civilizing influence is not only exerted upon the 
pupil but it is also exerted upon the mother and the father of 
the pupil, who goes back home and lives with the mother and 
father. 

Mr. RAKER rose. 

Mr. CARTER. Just a moment, and then I shall yield to the 
gentleman. Not only that, but it has been charged with some 
measure of accuracy and truth that in the past a great many 
of the Indian children who attended reservation. schools have 
gone back to the reservation and taken up the blanket and the 
paint and the feather. That practice is disappearing, of course, 
but it was very prevalent in the past. When the Indian child 
goes to the day school he goes back home every night; there is 
no returning from one condition to another; the same condition 
goes right along, and the Indian civilization stays with him, 
He is clad in those habiliments during the vacation days, the 
same as he is during the time that the school is going on. I 
now yield to the gentleman. : 

Mr. RAKER. Just for that reason I stated that in prac- 
tically all of these schools the Indian pupil can go back Satur- 
day and Sunday to visit his parents, and he even goes 20 and 
30 miles. T . 

Mr. CARTER. Then, taking the gentleman’s own argument, 
if it does the parents good for the child to go back on Saturday 
and Sunday, how much more good would it do those parents to 
let the child go back on Monday and Tuesday and Wednesday 
and Thursday and Friday? 

Mr. RAKER. And now you want to abandon this and send 
them 700 miles away? 

Mr. CARTER. Oh, no; we do not want to abandon them at 
all. We propose that all nonreservation boarding schools with 
an average attendance of less than 100 pupils shall be discon- 
tinued on or before the beginning of the fiscal year 1921, Let 
me say to the gentleman right there that his school last year 
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had an average attendance of only 54, and if they do not make 
a better showing in the coming year the school will have to be 
discontinued. What will transpire then? The pupils in the 
schools so discontinued are to be transferred, first, if possible, 
to Indian day schools or to State public schools, and, second, to 
adjacent reservation or nonreservation schools to the limit of 
the capacity of the said schools. What will happen then? The 
Indian Bureau has the right at any time to establish a day 
school any place on the reservation, but if the gentleman’s 
boarding school is stopped the thing that will take place at 
Bidwell, the school the gentleman talks about, where he says 
the children live within 2 or 8 to 10 miles from the school, 
will be that a day school will be established, and the gentle- 
man will have a better school and it will not cost the Federal 
Treasury nearly so much money as it does now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For continuin ag the construction of a road from Hoopa to bhatt i 
on the Hoopa Valley Reservation, in Humboldt County, Calif., in con- 
formity with plans approved by the Secretary of the interior, $10,500, 
to be reimbu: out of 8 unds of aa Thdiang of said reservation 
ao or hereafter placed to their cred the Treasury of the United 

States, in accordance with the fants appropriation act of May 25, 
1918 (40 Stat. L., pp. 570, 571). 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the last 
word. I notice in this paragraph that $10,500 is appropriated 
for the construction of a road. In New York State, as well as 
in Pennsylvania, as the chairman of the committee well knows, 
we can not construct half a mile of road for that amount. I 
appreciate that California is not within the frost district. Will 
the chairman explain the construction of the road and the length 
to be built for the amount appropriated? 

Mr. SNYDER. The nature of the construction of all those 
roads is entirely different from that which would be known as 
a State or county road“ in either the State of Pennsylvania or 
the State of New York. It is not much more than a trail. It is 
more of the nature of a good sand road. They go through and 
cut down the trees and pull out the stumps and make a reason- 
able road over which light traffic can be conveyed. 

Mr. WATSON. It is wide enough for an automobile? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. This is a full-width road, and this 
appropriation is to conclude its construction. Certain moneys 
have been appropriated, and this is simply a sufficient amount to 
complete the construction. 

Mr. WATSON, How many miles? 

Mr. SNYDER. Twenty miles. 

Mr. WATSON. For $10,500? 

Mr. SNYDER. No; tere was a previous — of 
$10,000. 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will 
permit, I am familiar with this road. The distance covered is 
12 miles, but the difficult portion, so far as the construction is 
comeerned, is 6 or 7 miles. A remarkable success has been had in 
eonstructing this road. As a matter of fact, the road has been 
constructed at one-third of the price of road operations in this 
community. I have pictures of the road in my pocket, which I 
would be very pleased to show the gentleman. 

Mr. WATSON. Is the road being constructed under contract 
or by the Indians? 

Mr. LEA of California. It is being constructed by day labor 
under the supervision of a very competent practical engineer. 

Mr. WATSON. Do the Indians work on the road? 

Mr. LEA of California. They do. The work is performed by 
Indian labor. I have-an amendment that I desire to offer in 
reference to it, which I will be glad to explain. 

Mr. ‘WATSON, Is the road sufficiently well constructed for 
the use of automobiles? 

+ Mr. SNYDER. No; except possibly for a Ford. 

Mr, LEA of California. This is a mountain country, but you 
can go on it with any automobile made. 

Mr. SNYDER, Unless it is a wet day. 

Mr. LEA of California; This is largely a rocky country, but 
the road is constructed most of the way on a 3 per cent grade. 

Mr. SNYDER. I am very glad the gentleman can give some 
information about this, because we were unable to get from the 
hearing very much enlightenment except that a certain amount 
of money had been spent and this was required to finish the road. 

Mr. LEA of California. Well, they have had great success 
with the road. 

Mr. WATSON. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr, Chairman, I offer an amendment 
to this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 26, line 8, after the figures “ $10,500 " insert to be immediately 
available.” 


Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, the adoption of this 
amendment will not increase the expenditure, but I believe it will 
increase the results secured. The engineer informs me that it is 
a matter of some importance in getting better results to have 
this money available. If this bill should go into effect two 
months before the beginning of the fiseal year, it would permit 
the present organization to continue to completion. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA of California. Certainly. | 
Mr. SNYDER. To save time, I have personally no objection 
to this amendment going in, but it has been the rule to decline 
to accept that language in appropriations. The gentleman has 
noticed that points of order have been made on several of the 
same character, and the possibilities are, while we are making 
fair headway on this measure, it will not make very much differ- 
ence in regard to getting the money at present, because the bill, 
probably if it has good luck, will not become law much before 
the Ist of July. Under those circumstances, Mr. Chairman, 

while I dislike to do it, I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. LEA of California. Will the gentleman reserve the point 
of order? 

Mr. SNYDER. I will reserve the point of order for a moment. 

Mr. LEA of California. I think this point of order, Mr. 
Chairman, comes too late, but, however, I want to call the atten- , 
tion of the chairman to this fact. The engineer writes me that 
for the same amount of money he can secure much better result 
if the work is continued in the spring than in the fall. In addi- 
tion to that the Indian labor that is employed in constructing 
this road is engaged in seasonal labor beginning along in July 
and continuing until fall, and the extra supply of labor is avail- 
able in the spring and not in the fall. So it makes a material 
financial difference if this work can proceed in case the bill does 
go through. 

Mr. RHODES. The gentleman spoke of the engineer having 
charge of this. Is this the engineer who has charge of the con- 
struction work of the Indian Bureau? 

Mr. LEA of California. No; he is a local man. 

Mr. RHODES. Under whose authority? 

Mr. LEA of California. He is employed through the 1 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York in- 
sist upon the point of order? 

Mr. SNYDER. I insist upon the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. For relief of distress among the Seminole Indians in Florida, 
and for purposes of their civilization and education, $15,000, including 
the construction and equipment of necessary buildings. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of 
order on the paragraph. Under this provision is the gentleman 
from New York able to say what it is proposed to do in the way 
of construction of buildings? 

Mr. SNYDER. My understanding is that about four years 
ago the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Sears] began the proposi- 
tion of taking back in under the enfolding and outstretched 
arms of the Government a few Seminole Indians down in 
Florida. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. 
than that. 

Mr. SNYDER. Well, he was the man who really forced the 
issue and got the first appropriation in the bill. That is my 
recollection in the five years that I have. been here, and that 
this is the third or fourth appropriation which has been made 
for that purpose. They have now succeeded, I think, in getting 
a superintendent down there, and a matron, and they propose 
to build a schoolhouse and some buildings. 

Mr. RHODES. And a hospital? i 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes; a hospital; and it is the intention to 
erect down there a full complement of buildings the same as 
they would have in any reservation of this sort. But my judg- 
ment is, as it has been all along, that it is not proper legislation 
and ought not to have been enacted in the first place. It was 
started and some money has been spent. It is contrary to what 
I believe should be done. I think when Indians have been dis- 
charged from the Government and have no longer any right 
under the Government of the United States except as any other 
citizens they become part of the State in which they reside, and 
the State should be forced to take care of its own poor, whether 
they be Indian or white. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, doubtless the gentle- 
man from New York speaks from some sort of record, and it may 
be a correct record, as to how this item got into the bill and 
when. However, my recollection is not in accordance with the 
statement, quite. I think the first item for the Seminole Indians 
occurred in the bill several years ago for $5,000. 


Well, I think it commenced earlier 
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Mr. SNYDER. The Seminoles of Florida? 

Mr. MANN of Hiinois. Yes; that is the only place they are; 
bat the first time it oecurred I think I made a point of order 
on it. I do not remember whether the point of order was sus- 
tained or overruled, but there was quite a controversy over it, 
and this item, or one like it, has beem carried in the bill 
for some years and has been increasing, There is not the slight- 
est excuse for it. It is doing no good. When the first appro- 

- priation was made they could find no way to spend it on the 
Indians. I do not think they have ever spent any of it on the 
Indians. Of course, they can employ some good white citizen 
to go dewn there and be paid a salary, and they could construct 
buildings whether any Indians ever saw them or not. 

These Seminole Indians quite live unto themselves. A few of 
them are guides and speak English and give some aid to visitors 
to Florida in the Everglades. Most of them live back in the 
Everglades, and will have nothing whatever to do with the 
white people, and they do not want to have. They live very 
well. The excuse was made at first that because the Everglades 
Were being drained we were preventing these Indians from mak- 
ing a livelihood. The Indians are not to blame. They are not 
asking for this. They have resisted every effort of the Indian 
Service to bring them under the control of that service. They 
do not want it. They are satisfied. 

Now, it may be that it is our duty to grab up a man and 
civilize him, so that he will get consumption or some other 
disease and die oft, These Indians live in the open air, and do 
well and are satisfied. It is proposed to construct a hospital, 
I understood the gentleman to say. They have no need for a 


hospital now, but, doubtless, if the Indian Service can get hold 


of Bees and put them inside of buildings for a while they will 
need one. 

Mr. SNYDER. I would like to say to the gentleman that I 
tuin he is wrong about the beginning of this appropriation. 
There is a tribe of Seminole Indians in Oklahoma. The first 
appropriation, which was not a continuing appropriation, was 
made three years ago, and there was no part of the money spent. 
Two years ago, when the Committee en Indian Affairs were 
authorized to make an investigation, a part of the committee 
went to Florida. No money had been spent there up to that 
time. When they returned some members of the committee 
were imbued with the idea that these Indians should be taken 
back. The chairman has been opposed to it all the way through, 
and I would like to read a short section showing the position 
I took in the investigation before the committee when this appro- 
priation was being considered. I said: 

This is the ar we . item in the bill, in jud nt. —— 18 
a small thing; peon grazioa onto us in the ae three: ox 
years—when 1 Bagh 5 “grafted” I do not mean * * grafted " 80 far a: as pen 
particular party is concerned. But. here, Mr. RHODES, is a case where 
we actually picked a remnant of a tribe of Indians who had been 
without the care of Government for—I don’t Just remember how 
many years now, but 80 or 90 years—and because they were a roving 
band of poor Indians, paupers of the State of Florida, for whom Florida 
would do pores except 18 — 4. Us lot of land in uo ungies, we 
went down and again foo into the arms of Govern- 
1 and are now starting a 5 pole which will probably continue 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Now, I would like to say to the 
gentleman that I was not here two years ago when the Indian 
bill was under consideration and was not here a year ago 
when it was under consideration. While I do not like to ques- 
tien what is being read from the book and set my own memory 
up against it, I feel very confident that I have been here on 
several occasions when this item was in the appropriation bill. 
So I venture to say that this did not appear in the bill three 
years. ago. 

Mr. SNYDER. I think if the gentleman will look it up he 
will find that it did. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I am sure if my friend from New 
York will look it up, he will find that I am right. 

Mr. SNYDER. I am always willing to accept the superior 
judgment of the gentleman from Illinois. 
~ Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. SNYDER, I will. 

Mr. LITTLE. Years ago during a similar discussion we were 
told that one of those Seminole boys had been given some educa- 
tion. How is he getting along? 

Mr. SNYDER. I ean not give the gentleman any information 
about that one particular boy. I doubt very much whether they 
did not make a mistake and got an alligator in place of a boy. 
There are more alligators in this 100,000 acres in Florida than 
there are Indians, 

Nr. LITTLE. This was the only one they claimed they had 
done anything with, and I was wondering what they did. 


Mr. TILSON. I note in the disbursements of the fiscal year 
1919 there was a little over $8,000 disbursed. The bill of last 
year carried $20,000. We have not yet a statement as to the 
disbursement under that law, but it seems that was quite a 
growth in one year, from $8,000 in 1919 to $20,000 in 1920. 

Mr. SNYDER. Of course, I am following the advice of gen- 
tlemen that they were only getting started under the 1919 ap- 
propriation, and they are getting further under way this year. 
There will be less surplus when the year is over, but we have 
reduced the estimates this year from $20,000 to $15,000. 

Mr. MANN of IIlinois Now, Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding 
my friend from New York, I venture to say trom recollection 
that this item first appeared in the Indian appropriation bili 
nearly or quite 10 years ago. It probably has been carried every 
year since, in some form or other. And during all that time 
whatever money has been expended has been simply wasted. 
Norns has been accomplished so far as the Indians are con- 
cern 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is not the fault of Congress, That is 
the fault of the administration. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. No; that is the fault of Congress 
seeking to direct the Indian Office to do something which they 
had no occasion to do, Although they have the appropriation, 
they can not find any way of expending the money on the In- 
dians. Of course, if we keep on making the appropriation it 
will become their duty to spend some of it in some way. Doubt- 
less they will have a superintendent and a clerk and a typewriter 
and an office, although they will not find an Indian who will 
come to the office. 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois is 
eorrect, and I do not wonder, because he remembers several 
yery pointed discussions about this matter prior to the time 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNYDER] was in Congress. 
This item was placed in the bill in about 1909 or 1910 the first 


time. 


Mr. SNYDER. But discontinued afterwards. 

Mr. CARTER. The thing the gentleman from New York has 
in mind is that when the item was put in two or three years 
ago there was authorization then given to the department that 


had not been given theretofore, and the fight was not so much 


over appropriating the amount as it was as to giving authoriza- 
tion to the bureau to do certain things which they had not been 
permitted to do before. 

Mr. SNYDER. They have just gotten a fair start. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. They have not done a thing. Now, I 
understood my distinguished friend yesterday to say that he had 
read the recent report of the Board of Indian Commissioners? 

Mr, SNYDER. Yes; I have. 

Mr, MANN of Illinois. Well, if he has, he must huve misread 
the report of the commissioner who went to Florida and made 
an examination of this subject, and, startling to say, the m- 
pression I derived from reading the report of the gentleman— 
I do not recall which commissioner it was who went te Florida 
was decidedly ngainst the futile effort of the Government to 
take possession of these Indians. As I recall, the impression 
at least was that his judgment was that the Indians ought to 
be left to themselves, where they were much better off than 
they would be in trying to be dragged around by the Indian 


ce. 

Mr. SNYDER. The Indian commissioners and myself abso- 
tutely agree on the matter, And my statement in the investiga- 
tion will show that I agree entirely with them on that. I did 
not go to Florida and did not see the situation, but I was influ- 
enced the Members who went to Florida and who agreed 
that some appropriation should be made. 

Mr. MANN of IIlinois. I understand that the Members who 
went to Florida did not see any of these Seminole Indians, 
unless it was a few acting as guides. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] makes the point of order, I would like to 
have a few moments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois reserve 
his point of order? 

Mr. SNYDER. I understand the gentleman has reserved it 
but has not made it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann], as usual, is correct about his statement of things 
that occur in the House. Without any flattery, I want to say 
that I have often marveled at the information which the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has with reference to the various activi- 
ties of this Government. I have at times in the past given 
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study to matters in my home State and district, having had a 
knowledge of them to start with, having given what I thought 
was intense study to the matter, and then when the proposition 
came up on the floor of the House I have been astounded to 
have the gentleman from Ilinois tell me something about that 
matter that I had failed to look up, information which I was 
not at that time in possession of myself. His career in the 
House has been marvelous. I have wondered, as every other 
Member has wondered, at his marvelous collection of data and 
facts, and the wonderfully retentive powers of his memory 
after he had accumulated those facts. 

The gentleman now makes a statement about the Indians in 
Florida. I went to Florida in 1917 as chairman of a special 
committee and made an investigation of the affairs of the 
Seminole Indians. Knowing about some of those things, as I 
do, it is not strange to say that one listening to the statement 
just made by the gentleman from Illinois would think that not 
I, but he, had been chairman of the committee which obtained 
that information, because he has stated the facts exactly as 
they are. 

The Seminole Indians in Florida are the most primitive people 
in the United States to-day, I believe; yet they are people of 
strong character. The very fact that they have lived right 
up against the white man for generation after generation and 
yet have refused to take on the white man's civilization, have 
refused to accept his religion, have refused to have anything 
to do with his mode and manner of life, speaks in itself for their 
strength of character. 

What the gentleman says about the Indian Bureau being 
unable to do anything for these people is also true. When our 
committee made its trip to Florida in 1917, I think this appro- 
priation had been in effect some seven or eight years, and, if 
I mistake not, the sum total of accomplishment during that 
time amounted to getting three Seminole Indians into the 
‘white schools. They had not succeeded in getting the Indians 
even to accept a white-man doctor when sick. 

While in Florida we met a Creek Indian from the Creek 
Nation, which is a kindred tribe to the Seminoles, speaking 
practically the same language, who went down to Florida to 
assist in the uplift of these Indians. He was a Baptist 
preacher, and had been working for months and months trying 
to get these people, whose language he spoke fluently, whose 
customs and ways he knew as well as he knew the ways and 
customs of his own family, to take an interest in his religion. 
He had gone into their settlements and announced his preach- 
ing; he had gone among them and stayed all night; but his 
statement on the stand was that he had never yet been able 
to get one Seminole to enter his place of worship to hear him 


I have no doubt that under favorable conditions they will 
make good citizens. What the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MANN] stated is true, however, that practically nothing has 
been done for them. I would not say to a certainty that any- 
thing can be done for them. Certainly it will be difficult to 
do anything for them as long as the Everglades remain in 
their present condition, for as long as they remain they fur- 
nish a resource for the eking out of a pitiable existence by 
these unfortunates. But the Everglades are being drained, and 
when they are drained we will have left some 400 or 500 of 
the aborigines of this country, who I believe are of as strong 
a character as any tribe that has been in existence in the past 
or that is in existence to-day, who will be paupers and penniless, 
uneducated and uncivilized, and the natural result will be their 
extinction. I think that will be inevitable. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. What about the land on which they live? Is 
there an Indian reservation, or has it been entered and reduced 
to ownership by the white man? 

Mr. CARTER. I am glad the gentleman mentioned that. At 
the present time those Indians live in the Everglades on land 
that either belongs to the State of Florida, which has not been 
drained, or upon land that belongs to some white man. When 
the white man commands them to go there is nothing for them 
to do but move on. They do practically no farming. They live 
chiefly by hunting and fishing and, as the gentleman from 
Illinois says, by acting occasionally as guides. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE, I understand the State of Plorida has given 
them 100,000 acres, 

Mr. CARTER. I will get to that point in a moment. When 
we reached Florida we found our visit hailed by the people of 
that beautiful State as the forerunner or advance notice of the 
fact that the Federal Government was going to purchase a lot 


of land from Florida and give it to the Seminole Indians. 
After we had finished the investigation at Jacksonville I thought 
that impression ought to be corrected, and I had the mayor of 
the city call in a reporter of the leading paper, and I gave him 
an interview, in which I stated that those people had better 
get that idea out of their heads; that the Federal Government 
had no notion of buying land from the State of Florida to give 
it to the Indians; that the Federal Government had trans- 
ferred its public lands in that State to Florida; and that if 
the Indians had any claim against anybody for any land on 
which to live, it was against the State of Florida and not 
against the Federal Government. I did state, however, that so 
far as my feeble ability went as a Member of Congress, if the 
State ever undertook to furnish land and the matter came up in 
Congress, I would give my support to some kind of proposition 
for educational facilities, and so forth. I think Congress is 
under an obligation to do that. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? : 

Mr. CARTER. In a moment. After I came back to Washing- 
ton I began to get letters from people in Florida who wanted 
me to retract that statement. Š 

But I had letters also from some persons who were very 
much interested in the Seminoles, telling me that if I stood by 
that statement—and I had no idea of retracting it—the Legis- 
lature of the State of Florida would donate these lands to these 
Indians, but that otherwise it might never be done; that the 
understanding to the effect that the Federal Government was 
not going to purchase the land and pay Florida for it had had 
the effect of inducing more members of the Legislature of 
Florida to support the bill to give the Indians this land. 

Prior to that time a small reservation had already been set 
aside for them in the State of Florida, and after that time the 
legislature passed a bill granting to the Florida Seminoles 
about 100,000 acres of land, if I remember correctly. I think 
that is what my friend from Missouri was asking me about. It 
is, in fact, several reservations aggregating about 100,000 acres. 
So they have two grants of land on which they can live, and if 
the time comes when the Everglades are all drained and settled 
by white settlers, so that the Indians have no longer the oppor-: 
tunity to make a living by fishing and hunting and acting as 
guides, then some opportunity will be given to the Government 
to give them assistance. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman tell me what is meant by 
this statement made by Mr. Meritt in the hearings?— 

There bave been 15,000 acres set aside by the Federal Government 
on which some of these Indians live, 

Mr. CARTER. That was the reservation that I spoke of as 
being first set aside. I said there had been a reservation set 
aside first. I did not remember the acreage. 

Mr. TILSON. Was it public land? 

Mr. CARTER. That was public land in the State of Florida; 
but the gentleman from Connecticut will recall that most of the 
public lands in the State of Florida were turned over to the 
State of Florida in order that they might be drained and made 
habitable. I take it this 15,000 acres was not turned over, but 
was set aside for these Indians when it was found they needed 
a home, after which time the State of Florida made a reserva- 
tion and set aside for them some 100,000 acres of land. 

Mr. TILSON. The State of Florida set aside for these Indians 
100,000 acres of land, and then very modestly asked the Federal 
Government to drain it. Doubtless it was valueless land to 
start with. The State of Florida very generously gave to the 
Indians 100,000 acres of worthless land and then asked the 
Federal Government to make it valuable. 

Mr. CARTER. If the gentleman will permit, my informa- 
tion about that, which comes from persons interested in the 
Seminole Indians, who do not live in Florida, is that sufficient 
hummock and other land above water can be found on this 
reservation to maintain these four or five hundred Indians, and 
that drainage may not be necessary. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, let us see if we can not get 
this matter closed up. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I make a point of order against the 
paragraph. . 

Mr, SNYDER. There is no argument on the point of order, 
as far far as the chairman of the committee is concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

i MICHIGAN. 


Sec. 7. For support and education of 350 Indian pupils at the Indian 
school, Mount Pleasant, Mich., and for pay of superintendent, $80,750; 
for neral repairs and improvements, $10,000; for new power and 
heating plant, $30,000; in all, $120,750. 
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Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I want. to inquire how much] Mr. SNYDER. 
of that item of 880,750 is for the pay’ of the superintendent?) 
Mr: SNYDER. The pay of the superintendent is:$2,000 a year. 


Mr, WATSON. What is the balance for? 

Mr. SNYDER. The: balance: is the vegular support of the 
number of children, prorated’ on the basis of the average attend- 
ance or tlie capacity of the school. 

Mr. DUNBAR. 
why it is that so much money per pupil is requried: for educa- 
tional purposes.. I notice that the sum amounts to 5223, and in 
some cases $375, per pupil. In Kansas 750 pupils cost $207,000; 
In Michigan the cost of the education of 350 pupils: is: $120;750; 


That makes the average something like 8300 per pupil, Which“ 


seems to me to be an exorbitant amount. What are the condi» 
tions that make the cost of educating’ the Indian so large? 

Mr. SNVDER. The gentleman includes in the Michigan total, 
for instance, the sum of $30,000 for a new power and heating 
plint. Under the law, where the attendance at a school is: 400 
or more, the bureau is permitted to expend $225 per capita, and 
on schools where the attendance is below 400 the bureau is per- 
mitted to. expend $250 per capita. In these bulk items the gen- 
tleman will note that the amount is based upon the multiplica- 
tion of either the average attendance or the capacity of the 
school, on a $25 lower basis, The smaller the school the higher 
the amount required to operate it, and, in the judgment of the 
chairman: of the committee, the smaller the school the less efi- 
cient the management. 

Mr. DUNBAR. In many of the items I notice provisions for 
power and heating plants. 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes: 

Mr. DUNBAR. The one in Michigan to cost $80,000. What 
is the necessity for power and heating plants on so large a 
scale? It seems to me that the very nature of the Indian en- 
abies: him to endure hardships, and that these new provisions 
requiring investments of large sums of money are unnecessary. 

Mr. SNYDER. In this particular case the bureau has been 
urging us for several years to malte an appropriation to install 
and complete a new heating system, There are probably 25 or 
26 buildings connected with this Mount Pleasant school. 
not only an ordinary school, but it gives vocational training in 
farming and: stock raising and that sort of thing. The heat has’ 
to be distributed to the various buildings, and this is for the 
purpose of a central heating plant from which the buildings can 
all! be heated. After considerable discussion and quite against 
the policy of the: committee, we decided that we ought at least 
to give them an opportunity to keep warm. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to: 
propose to this section. 

Mr. SNYDER. What section is that? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. ‘The first section on the top of page 31. 
There are also several other proposed amendments to, other sec- 
tions affecting the Chippewa items. I would like to have: an 
understanding or agreement to be allowed to offer one amend- 
ment after we have passed beyond line 9, page 31, and come 
back to it after the other Minnesota items have been: finished. 
My purpose is that if these others ean be taken up first and have 
them disposed of it may save the time of offering the other and 
explaining it.. 

Mr. SNYDER. Does the amendment increase the amount 
appropriated or decrease it? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Some to be offered will be to decrease 
or cut out the amount to be taken from the tribal fund, and an- 
other will ask that an amount be taken from the tribal funds: 
which has heretofore been taken from them but has been left 
out in this bill. Taking them all together, they will decrease 
the amount of money to be expended from the tribal funds and 
from the Treasury, not affecting those in the Treasury, and will 


eliminate bureau control in the future and establish the: Indian 


on his own responsibility. 

r. SNYDER. Would the gentleman be willing to present 
his amendments in sequence; without debate, and after the 
amendments are all in agree to a time for discussion? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I would prefer to offer the first: amend- 
ment. I can not speak for other members of the delegation who 
may have some other amendments to offer; but, so far as I know, 
there are none contemplated which would affect these items in 
the bil. That being the case, if the chairman and Members do 
not object, I would like to offer the amendment to the section 
just read and follow that with a motion to strike out the fourth 
paragraph. 

Mr. SNYDER. I think we had better proceed in the regular 
way and let the gentleman offer his amendment to the section 
referred to and see what comes of that. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Would the gentleman have any objection 
to allowing us to pass line 9, and then go bacx 


I want to ask the: chairman of the: committee: 


It is || 


Let us go ahead and see: what it Is. 

M ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment to the section just read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 31, at ttie end of line 3} add the following: 

Provided, That a — said ad: appropriation; to; er with one-third 
of the 9 arisin d set der section the act of January 14, 1889 (25 
Stat. 643), anc set aside by said' act of 1880, exclusively for tha 

a and maintenance. of a system of free schools among said 

‘ shall be expended under the direction of the Secretary of the 
—— In aiding int the establishment.and maintenance of public schoola 
In connection with, and under the control: el the public-school tem of 
the State of Minnesota at places. where suck sehools. are needed for the 
| proper education of Chippewa: children.” 4 

Mr. LLLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this 
amendment is to require the Indian Bureau to use the funds. 
which are from the Chippewas. of tlie Mississippi, being pro- 
| vided: under a treaty in 1867 before the two Chippewa: Bands: 
| became: divided into the Chippewas of Wisconsin and the Chip- 
pewas of Minnesota—to use the funds in the way and: manner 
| prescribed: by the: treaty that it should be used, namely, for 
educational purposes. 

The justification of this item on page 454 of the estimates 
show that $3,888.34 of the $4,000 is spent for salary. of superin- 
i tendent, 82,000; engineer, 5800; assistant engineer, 8600; watch- 
man, $600; laborer, $600; all employees at the general Indiam- 
agency, at which there was at one time a school, but none at the 
present time. The school at the agency where the superin- 
tendent, watchman, engineer and laborer are has been taken over 
by the State, and since July 1 has been run by the State: So. 
there is. no reason for appropriating the $4,000, unless the appro- 
|priation is to be misused for purposes other than provided fer by 
the treaty.. It has been ini the bill for a number of years, and it 
wasi put in the bill notwithstanding the fact that the only pos- 
sible institution in which it could have been. spent for educa- 
tional purposes has been discontinued since the 1st of July. The 
superintendent has: two: or three small schools, I believe, but 
this is spent mainly for administrative expenses. 

Mr. SNYDER. Is the effect of this: amendment to eliminate 
the item? 

Mr: ELLSWORTH. No; but to specify that it shall be: used 
| for educational purposes and also the interest of the principal 
fund: This agency only has something incidentally to do. with 
9 and the bureau will have to apply these funds to some 
other 

Mr. SNYDER. Tue gentlemam understands that this is a 
treaty item, and whether or not we cam direct the bureau to 
treat it differently from what they see fit to do; I do not know: 

Mr. ELLSWORTH.. It is not a matter ef the interpretation 
of the treaty. The language here follows the language of the 
treaty, just what the treaty expresses should be done, but it 
directs the administration under the words of the treaty.. 

Mr. SNYDER. What does the: gentleman: expect it will do; 
will it do away with the superintendent and these other em- 
ployees: he speaks: of? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. No; not at all. The superintendent ts: 
paid. out of tlie: general fund, just. as the superintendents: are: 
paid out of general funds in alt other agencies: affecting all other 


tribes. 

Mr. SNIDER. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection, to: the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agneed to. 

The: Clerk read as follows: 


i 

| The Secretary of the Interior is hereby aoa Deaton to advance to the 
exec committee of the White Earth Band of Chippewa Indians in 
Minnesota the sum of $1,000, or so much thereof as may be neveseary, 
to be. expended in the annual celebration of said band to be held June 
14, 1920, out of the funds belonging to said band. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, and I do so for the purpose of proposing at this time 
that we be allowed to return to line 9, page 31, for the purpose 
of offering an amendment, after amendments have been. offered 
to the third paragraph on this page and the second one on the 
next page. By so doing logicaily we can discuss the others, and 
then without further explanation can see the necessity for the 
introduction of the amendment to be offered later. 

Mr. SNYDER. What is the objection to this particular parn- 
graph that has just been read? Why not permit the Indians to 
spend $1,000 of their own money on a celebration. whieh they 
have had for years, 

Mr: ELLSWORTH. There is no objection at all to that. The 
gentleman misunderstands my purpose. I have made the pro 
forma amendment merely to make the statement that I would 
like to introduce later another amendment at this point. 

Mr: SNYDER. The gentleman is not seeking to amend this 


particular paragraph? 
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Mr. ELLSWORTH. No. 

Mr. SNYDER. I have no objection to going ahead upon that 
understanding. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does fhe gentleman from Minnesota de- 
sire te prefer a request for unanimous consent? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Yes; I ask unanimous consent to return 
to line 9, page 81, after finishing the Minnesota items, for the 
purpose of offering an amendment at that point. 

‘The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that he be permitted to return to line 9, on page 31, after cer- 
tain other sections have been agreed to. Is there ‘objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to withdraw from 
the Treasury of the United States the sum of of the tribal funds 
of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota, and to expend or pay the same, 
under such rules and ations as he may prescribe, for the construc- 
tion and repair F d ceded reserva- 
tions in the. State of Minneso 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Aue I move to strike out all of 
lines 14 to 20, inclusive, being the fourth paragraph on page 31. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 31, strike out lines 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20. 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, my understanding is that 
the principal reason that this item is included in the bill is be- 
cause it was included in the bill providing appropriations for the 
Jast fiscal year. There is net any specified place where this road 
is to be built. It is not to be built on any particular reservation, 
for the purpose of affording a public service, for any particular 
‘tribe of Indians. It is not te be put in any particular town or 
‘over a particular river, but it is simply $20,000 to be expended 
Tor roads, out of the funds of the Chippewa Indians, simply be- 
cause there was such an item in the bill before. There is no 
more reason for having an item of this kind—$20,000—to be 
taken out of the Chippewa funds, as I understand it, for the 
purpose of building roads, than there would be to appropriate 
520,000 out of fhe treasury of the conference of the Methodist 
‘Church in Minnesota- to build a road somewhere in Minnesota, 
simply because members of that denomination like all others 
might travel over that road. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Les. 

Mr. SNYDER. How will the Chippewas get reasonable roads 
‘built unless something of this kind is done? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I am very. glad that the 
chairman of the committee has asked that question, because it 
gives me an opportunity to explain something which I think 
ought to be explained to this House. So far as the State of 
Minnesota is concerned, you can not tell when you get into the 
Indian country and when you get out of it. You can not tell 
when you get onto Indian reservations. Perhaps four-fifths or 
five-sixths of the farms on the Indian reservations for which 
we are appropriating are owned by white men, and once in a 
while you find an Indian. If you took away all of the Indian 
appropriations coming to the State of Minnesota out of the 
Chippewa fund or out of the Treasury, the Indian people would 
go on just the same and be put upon their own responsibilities, 
and the townships and the towns and the counties would go 
on and run their governments and provide every public facility— 
schools; roads, and everything else. 

Mr, SNYDER. But under the restrictions they are not per- 
mitted to do that. The Chippewa Indians have an abundance 
of money. They should be declared competent to have a right 
to operate their own business, but they do not have that right, 
nnd unless money is appropriated in their method there can 
not be any roads built at all. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I will state to the chairman that on the 
Red Lake Indian Reservation, where the allotments have not 
been made, there might be some reason for building a road, and 
there is in this bill an appropriation for a road or a bridge, or 
something of that kind, in a specified place like the Red Lake 


Reservation. The objection to this is that it does not specify | 


the road to be ‘built in any particular place, that there is no 
particular community that will suffer if this goes out, and if 
there is some particular place where there are Indians where 
they should have a road, in future years they can come in and 
ask for it and we will make no objection to it. 

Mr. SNYDER. There is no question as to the gentleman's 
argument being logical, and perhaps it ought to prevail, but the 
fact is, the suggestion he makes is the reason for this appropria- 


tion. There must be roads that need repair and overhauling, | 


and some new pass ways must be built, and there is no other 
way that it can be done except through an . of this 
kind, which is without limit, so far as expenditure of money is 


concerned. It would be difficult for the bureau to particularize 
just where this money was to be spent. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Let me ask the gentleman how much was 
m out of this fund last year. 

Mr. SNYDER. We can give that to the gentleman in just a 
moment. 

Mr. CARTER. Seale Shas As Pelee Dene MAY E-an Magia 
tleman a question? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. What 18 he language ee 
to strike out? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. It is the fourth paragraph on page 81. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. , will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Twenty thousand dollars would only build 
about 1 mile of road, would it not? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Of ordinary surface road. I presume 
that it is contemplated that this might be to repair ordinary 
turnpike dirt reads; I do not know. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. What would that cost a mile in Minnesota? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. In some of the Indian country you could 
build a mile of dirt road for $10,000, I presume. 

Mr. RHODES. The gentleman is aware that this same 
amount was appropriated last year for the same purpose? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Exactly. And appropriated now because 
it was appropriated last year. 

Mr. SNYDER. Here is the justification for this item: 

The co 
totul Fisting POSS. 87 acres Inhabited by i 1800 S 
greates Recon road facilities, and no 
better use could be made of the tribal funds of e A similar, amount ndia 
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I Judge from that no specified amount has been spent, and I 
do not think a cent has been spent. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. No part has been spent. 

Mr. SNYDER. Undoubtedly waiting so as to get funds to 
have sufficient to start with. 

Mr. CARTER. If the gentleman will yield. Do I understand 
the gentleman wants to strike out the $20,000 for a road? 

Nr. ELLSWORTH. Yes; I want to strike it out, but it is not 
fora road. It is not specified for any particular road. No one 
in the department has stated that they expect to build any par- 
ticular road anywhere or repair any road or roads. In fact, 
they did not use any of it for any particular purpose the tast 
time this appropriation was made, and it is now in the bill simply 
because it was in the bill before and gives the department $20,000 
more to expend and keep these Indians under the surveillance of 
the bureau. 

Mr. CARTER. The gentleman was a member of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs and the gentleman knows what a time 
the Committee on Indian Affairs has had in resisting the ex- 
penditure of tribal funds for roads. The pressure always comes 
from the State and district where the read is to be built. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CARTER. I ask that the gentleman have five minutes 
additional. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? [After a pause.] ‘The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. CARTER. Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not know how the 
gentleman in charge of the bill feels, but I, of course, feel it 
my duty to support his contention, because I have agreed to 
this; but, individually, if the Congressman from the State comes 
‘and ‘says that there is not any necessity for the expenditure of 
$20,000 out of the tribal funds in his State for roads in the State, 
I do not think we should insist en having the money spent. 

Mr. SNYDER. Well, it would seem to me if there is one 
place where the money could be justifiably spent on a reserva- 
tion where the tribe of Indians have plenty of money no better 
use could be made of the money than to build roads, bridges, 
and so forth, for them. 

Mr. CARTER. That is true, Mr. Chairman, but if the State 
is the one to take care of these roads and there is no pressure 
upon the State for the expenditure, why I think we might leave 
it out, but, of course, my intention is to support the chairman 
of the committee. 

Mr. SNYDER. I have not convinced myself yet as to what is 
the right thing to do. 

Mr. TILLMAN. If the gentleman will permit, I will ask the 
gentleman from Minnesota if it is true that these Indian lands 
are not taxable and the lands of the white people adjacent there 
are taxable, and that this is an effort to even things up, so as to 
make the Indians pay a small part of the repairs? 
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Mr. ELLSWORTH. In. reply I should say yes and no. There 
are some allotments that have been made and allotments sold, 
and land that belonged to the original allottee in the hands of 
the purchaser is taxable. It seems to me that these communities 
are exactly like any other community. It is not proposed in the 
bill to build a road upon the reservation to serve the Indians on 
the reservation where the Indians raised anything to haul over 
them to market, but 

Mr. TILLMAN. But the fact remains that those lands are 
not taxable at all, and the lands of the white people are. Both 
the white people and the Indians use these roads. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. The lands have been allotted to a great 
portion of the Chippewas of Minnesota, I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas, and sold, and it is not a matter of the 
Indians being served by a road at all. In one place there will 
be a reservation and there may be no Indians on the reserva- 
tion. In another place where allotments have been made there 
may be quite a number of Indians, but there is no place where 
you can specifically build a road with $20,000 of appropriation, 
to simply build and repair roads, to serve the Indians on the 
reservation. The sole purpose and effect is simply to discour- 
age the general development of the country that ought to be 
encouraged, We suould take away the control of the bureau 
over these public improvements, so that the State shall thor- 
oughly understand they should not wait for the Indian Office 
to improve the northern and central part of the State of Min- 
nesota. They never have done it; they never will do it. They 
simply keep control, simply continue the discouragement of the 
progress of that part of the State, which is a discouragement of 
the progress, material, moral, and intellectual of the Indians 
themselves. It is only part of the general plan.. This whole 
plan of amendments, I might say, is for that purpose, to correct 
it now, and in the future eliminate the bureau control and 
to put the Indians upon their own feet, so that they may become 
independent, self-respecting American citizens. That is the 
general purpose, I will say to the chairman. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. It would be difficult after hearing the explanation from 
probably the next governor of Minnesota [applause] to resist 
the temptation to agree with him, but since there does not seem 
to be any other Member from the State of Minnesota to object, 
it would seem as though the committee ought not to object, 
inasmuch as it would show a further reduction in the amount 
appropriated in the bill. Therefore, so far as the chairman is 
concerned, he is willing to accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 
in favor of the amendment, however. 

The committee divided; and the Chair announced the ayes 
were 41, 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I think the Recorp should 
show that a great many are present who did not vote, so that 
the Recorp will not convey the impression that only 41 Members 
are present. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I knew we would hear from 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order until the 
vote is announced. On this vote the ayes are 41 and the noes 
are none. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to withdraw from 
the Treasury of the United States, at his discretion, the sum of $100,- 
000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, of the principal sum on 
deposit to the credit of the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minne- 
sota, arising under section 7 of the act of January 14, 1889, entitled 
“An act for the relief and civilization of the Chippewa Indians in the 
State of Minnesota,” and to use the same for the purpose of promoti 
civilization and selt-su port among the said Indians in manner and for 
purposes provided for in said act. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I move to strike out the paragraph just 
read, in its entirety, from line 6 to line 15, inclusive. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: ~ 

Amendment by Mr. ELLSWORTH : Page 32, strike out the paragraph 
from line 6 to line 15, inclusive. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I think, perhaps, that we 
might gain time if we had an agreement as to the debate to be 
taken upon this item. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, this item is one that has been 
in and out of the bill several times the past few years. It has 
had the support of one part of the delegation from Minnesota 


I am 


and the opposition of another. My understanding is that they 
now all agree that the provision should be stricken out, and in 
view of that agreement, and in the interest of the saving of time 
and money, I see no objection to the amendment as offered. 
Therefore, I am willing that the vote should be taken on it now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Division, Mr. Chairman: 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 49, noes 0. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The last word has been stricken out. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then the last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the paragraph 
has been stricken out. There is nothing before the House. 

Mr, BLANTON. Then I will wait until the next item is read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For payment to Hattie A. McKusick for land purchased for allotment 
to homeless nonremoval Mille Lacs Indians, described as the west half 
of the northeast quarter of section 8, township 41 north, range 17 
west, in Pine County, Minn., containing 80 acres, being the difference 
between the consideration for said land of $880 and the amount $236.34 
available for its purchase remaining n of the appropriation 
under the act of August 1, 1914 (38 Stat. L., p. 591), and for recording 
fees and expenses incident to said purchase, $645, to be immediately 
available, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

I do this for the special purpose of preventing any possible 
camouflage of the Recorp, A moment ago when the Chair 
counted about 41 Members here on a division call, my good 
friend from Minnesota [Mr. Knurson], who is one of the most 
active whips I ever saw in any legislative body, and I presume 
is as active a man as you can find anywhere in the United 
States—and I admire him for his activity—would have had us 
believe that there were others in the Hall who were not counted, 
because he said some gentlemen did not stand. Now, I happened 
to take a count of the floor at that time, and there were just 
45 men on the floor, and there are now, counting my good friend 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann], who is always here—and he really 
ought to be counted for more than one—counting him, there are 
only 48 Members on the floor at this time. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I raise the point of order that 
the gentleman is out of order and is not talking to the item under 
consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. The gen- 
tleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will proceed in order. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Just a moment until I get back in order. 

I had reason to believe that with the small membership pres- 
ent I could have stricken out at least the last word of the former 
paragraph, merely to tally the Members present. But with the 
small number present here I do not believe that there is any 
possible chance to strike out the last word of the present para- 
graph, and so I will withdraw the pro forma amendment and 
yield the floor. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, under a previous arrange- 
ment we are to turn back now to line 9, page 81, to which the 
gentteman from Minnesota [Mr. ELLSWORTH] wishes to offer an 
amendment, 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. ELLSWORTH: On page 31, at the end of line 9, 
insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

“That the sum of $10,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
of the tribal funds of the Chippewa Indians of the State of Minnesota 
is hereby appropriated to pay the expenses of the general council of 
said tribe to be held at Bemidji, Minn., beginning the second Tuesday 
in Ja 1920, pursuant to the constitution of the general council of 
said C ippewa ndians of Minnesota, organized in May, 1913, and to pay 
the expenses of said general council in looking after the affairs of said 
tribe, including the actual and necessary expenses of its legislative com- 
mittee in visiting Washington during the second session of the Sixty- 
sixth Con , said sum to be imm tely available, sald expense to be 
approved by the president and secretary of the general council and 
irae Secretary of the Interior and so approved and certified 

Mr, ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I think the best way to 
illustrate what this is for would be this: Three sessions back, 
the appropriation was $185,000, and when the committee re- 
ported this bill to-day it was $100,000. The chairman of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs to-day, without any protest what- 
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ever, allowed the other $100,000 to come out as a useless ex- 
penditure after understanding the situation, as explained in 
three or four succeeding Congresses upon the Indian appropria- 
tion bill being introduced into the House. > 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Les. : 

Mr. CARTER. The gentleman from Minnesota must know, 
I presume, that at the suggestion of the delegation from Minne- 
sota this item’ was once before taken completely out of the bill 
by the House, but was reinserted by the Senate. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Les. 

Mr. CARTER. And it was reinstated by the Senate, and 
when the conferees, consisting of myself, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SNYDER], and several others went into the Sen- 
ate, we found that a part, at least, of the delegation from Min- 
nesota had agreed that the amount could be restored in the-bill, 
and therefore we had to bring back to the House what the House 
had already eliminated. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. What I say now is that I hope the dele- 
gation from Minnesota is so united on this item that we can 
make the evidence on this point so strong that it will be thor- 
oughly understood in the future that in conference, when we 
strike out $100,000 in the House it will be kept out. I think the 
conferees will understand it, 

Mr. Chairman, I started to speak about this particular amend- 
ment by saying that on this particular amendment alone a con- 
siderable sum of money has been saved in a matter which no 
Member of Congress from Minnesota understands and no Mem- 
ber from any other State understands unless they have obtained 
the information concerning it from the attorneys or represen- 
tatives of those Indians who held a convention up there, to 
which members were elected through purely primary elections 
and thoroughly representative conventions. Those people have 
their own Government and their own council, and it is because 
they came here and explained to their Representatives in Con- 
gress these matters that we are able to take out of this bill items 
like this $100,000, which we took out to-day, thus saving it to 
the Chippewa Indians. It is because these men came here and 
favored the elimination of bureau control and are fighting the 
Indian Bureau that this result has been obtained. 

The Indian Bureau undertook to put in an antagonistic council 
among those people on the ground that this other was net a 
representative delegation. The bureau challenged these men, 
and the tribe went in and elected these men again, and by a letter 
dated last August, 1919—which I will put in the Recozp—the 
Indian Bureau now specifieally recognizes these men as repre- 
sentatives of a proper council, and there is no conflict between 
them and these delegates who came here to, represent that coun- 
cil. There is not any contention against its authority whatever. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. In a moment. But because these re- 
forms have been accomplished and items put in that ought not 
to have been put in, because this work that these men are doing 
threatens the bureau, and because the Blackfeet and Crows and 
other tribes all over the country are watching the Chippewa 
council of Minnesota in its efforts to commence the reform of 
eliminating bureau control over the Indians all over the country, 
this incident is noteworthy. Minnesota is the place where the 
battle rages the strongest against the Indian Bureau. These 
men are accomplishing things, and it is done through not allow- 
ing the appropriations asked for by the bureau. 

This appropriation was in the bill three years ago, and two 
years ago, and then the bureau started a back-fire on these men, 
alleging that these men were not accredited representatives of 
the tribe. But last August they recognized them as the prop- 
erly accredited representatives, and then they took away from 
them the appropriation of $10,000. Out of the Treasury? No. 
Out of their own funds. They have $6,000,000 in the Treasury. 
They do not want to allow them $10,000 for holding this repre- 
sentative convention which they say they should not hold. 
They want te take it away from them because they were forced, 
being beaten in popular elections by the Chippewas of Minne- 
sota, to recognize them, and now they propose to disarm them 
by taking away from them their finances. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I am perfectly willing to 
agree to an appropriation of $10,000 out of the funds of the 
Chippewa Indians for a general council to manage the affairs 
of those Indians; but I have some doubt about that part of the 
amendment which includes the expenses of the delegation in 
Washington at the second session of the Sixty-fifth Congress, 
The impression I gathered from meeting these Indians who 
were delegates from Minnesota was that no one of them is as 
able to represent the tribe as effectively as the Members from 


that State in this House. The truth is that without any rep- 
resentation from. them the House has just done exactly what 
ought to have been done, and the work being accomplished I 
ean not see the propriety of spending the funds of the Indians 
for a junket for a commission that has nothing to do. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. The thing I mentioned was a mere baga- 
telle as compared with the things that this council or legisla- 
tive committee has accomplished in Washington. Seven hun- 
dred thousand acres of land, including in it 140,000 acres of the 
most fertile land in Minnesota, was patented to the State of 
Minnesota by the Federal Government, and to-day the Indian 
Bureau, because these Indians hired their own attorneys and 
forced the bureau to do so, has requested the Department of 
Justice to commence an action to recover from the State of 
Minnesota that 700,000 acres of land which was improperly 
classified as swamp land when in fact it was agricultural land. 
set saved from a million and a half te $3,000,000 in that item 
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If I had the time I could go on and recite a great number of 
things that this council has done for the Chippewa Tribe in 
Minnesota, things for which any attorney, deing the same things, 
would have eharged $500,000'a year. They saved in one instance 
to the children—eyery single child born in the Chippewa Reser- 
vation, and there were some 11,000: when the agreement of 1889 
was entered into—they saved the allotment of 160 acres of land 
or more to every single child born since 1889, It was on the 
proposition of the Sarah Kedrick case, where an Indian moved 
to Canada and had four children born, where the bureau denied 
them their allotments, thinking it could keep them under control 
of the bureau if it could show that these children had not the 
right to receive allotments, having left the reservation. They 
got a decision from the court in which they saved to the Indians 
of Minnesota $3,000,000 worth of property. If the Government 
does not want the Minnesota Indians to have property that 
belongs to them, very well. But it eught to prevent the robbery 
of these Indians. 

I want to say that if this matter is left out, it is simply an 
attack upon representative government by reference to the way 
in which the Chippewa Indians have their representation. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I want the gentleman to understand that I do 
not object to the representation of this couneil and to the appro- 
priation of money to carry it on, and I do not object to the appro- 
priation of such sums as may be necessary to employ attorneys 
for the tribe. But Iam speaking simply from my own experience, 
whieh is probably like that of other gentlemen, when I say that 
the Minnesota Representatives on the floor of the House are in 
a position to represent the facts to the House, and to do it in 
such an able manner that it is not necessary to send delegations 
of Indians here, because, in my judgment, they can aecomplish 
nothing because of their conflicting statements. 

Mr. SNYDER. I move to strike out the last word. I should 
like to correct the idea that there was any propaganda or 
influence used upon the committee by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs or any particular number of Members from Minnesota or 
anywhere else. For several years the committee has been per- 
plexed about this particular item, in view of the fact that there 
have been two conflicting delegations claiming to represent the 
Indians of Minnesota. For several years the department has 
withheld the expenditure of this money because it could not 
determine who were the legal representatives. The committee 
said, “ We will leave out this item, and perhaps. we will be able 
te ascertain who are the legal representatives,” but up to the 
time of bringing in the bill no one appeared who could satisfy 
us he was eligible to urge the expenditure of this money as the 
legal representative of the Chippewas of Minnesota. I have 
no doubt the credentials brought down by a committee headed 
by certain Indians and certain lawyers have been presented to 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ELLSWORTH}, and that he 
believes they are the legal representatives of those Indians and 
that this appropriation should be made; but the chairman of the 
committee and other members of the committee are not con- 
vinced that this is correct. Therefore I am inclined to oppose 
the amendment until such time as it can be shown definitely that 
these representatives of the Indians haye been duly and legally 
authorized, by a vote of a fair number of the Indians involved, to 
expend this money. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I want the Members of the House to 
understand a few things concerning this matter. First, this 
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council is a representative council. This bill recognizes that 
fact by appropriating $1,000 for a celebration at White Earth 
by the same delegates who constitute this council. It is a demo- 
cratic government in itself, thoroughly representative. This 
money is not to be taken from the Treasury but from their own 
funds. We simply ask you to reinstate it. It has been in for 
three years, and now that the Indians are actually accomplish- 
ing something the bureau wants to discontinue it. It is their 
own money that they want to spend. It is a tribal fund. 

Mr. FESS. What does the gentleman say about the state- 
ment of the chairman of the committee that there are two dele- 
gations contending about this, and that we do not know which 
is the legally representative delegation? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I tried to explain that before. The 
bureau has by letter recognized that this is the regularly authen- 
ticated council of the tribe. There are not two factions now. 

Mr, SNYDER. There was no such letter presented to the 
committee. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I will put the letter in the Recorp. I am 
sorry it was not presented to the committee. I think it was 
very short-sighted on the part of those who appeared before the 
committee, having that letter dated last August, that they did 
not present it to the commitee, so that the committee could 
see that at this time the council has been recognized. : 

As to what the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] has 
said, if it will help the Indians, and I think it will, I will say, 
so far as I am concerned, frankly—and I think I can speak for 
the entire Minnesota delegation—we would not know a thing 
about these items if these men did not hunt us up day after day 
and week after week and advise us about them. I am glad they 
did, because I believe it will assist in settling the affairs of these 
Indians, and I believe it will help in settling the affairs of all 
the Indians satisfactorily in the end. I think it is the most 
valuable body in existence outside of Congress, so far as Indian 
matters are concerned. 

There was a contending council organization encouraged by 
the Indian Bureau. For three years it was claimed that the 
regular council, which now is recognized, did not have author- 
ity, but that another and contending faction had authority to 
represent the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota. Then this item 
was carried in the bill and authority was disputed. Now, when 
the question of authority is finally settled, this item is left out 
and the council stands recognized, but with their own sinews of 
war taken from their own funds withdrawn. 

It is to this council and to their duly authenticated legisla- 
tive representatives that the other Indian tribes which are with- 
out representation are looking to lead them in their fight against 
encroachment upon their rights and their property and their 
funds by the Indian Bureau, which is constantly reaching out 
and attempting to extend its control over the Indian and the 
Indian’s property. This council of the Minnesota Chippewas are 
the leaders in the fight for elimination of bureau control and the 
establishment of a policy which will prevent the Indians from 
gaining their actual independence and becoming self-respecting 
citizens of the Republic for which they have fought. 

The letter to which I have referred is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICES or INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, August 28, 1919. 


Mr. Jonn G. Morrison, JR., 
Red Lake, Minn. 

Dear Mr. MORRISON : I am in 8 of a copy of the minutes of the 
meeting of the General Council of Chi 1 Indians of Minnesota, held 
at Cass Lake, Minn., July 8, 1919; also reports from Supt. Walter F. 
Dickens and Supervisor L. F. Michael, who attended this council at my 
request. I have given this matter very careful consideration and hereby 
recognize your election as president of the council, Paul H. Beaulieu as 
secretary thereof, and the organization effected thereby under the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota. 

I exceedingly regret, however, to note from the record that the fac- 
tional differences among the Chippewa Indians were not adjusted at 
this council and a compromise effected, so that this election would be an 
expression of the entire Chippewa Tribe. 

Sincerely, yours, 
Cato SELLS, Commissioner. 


Therefore it will be seen that the legislative committee, con- 
sisting of John G. Morrison, president of the council, Ed Rogers, 
Frank and Paul Beaulieu, Ben L. Fairbanks, and John Arten 
have authority to represent their people. 

Mr. SNYDER, Since the gentleman states that he has a letter 
from the bureau, and that they have recognized this delegation 
as the legal delegation, and since he has agreed to put the letter 
in the Recorp, and since this money belongs to the Chippewas 
themselves, I withdraw my objection to the amendment. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment as a new paragraph. Before having it read I will say 
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that I received this amendment this morning from the so-called 
General Council of the Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians. 
I have not had time to investigate the merits of it, and yet at 
the same time I feel that this is the proper time and place to 
offer it, and probably the members of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs cah throw some light on it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Knutson: Page 32, after line 26, insert 
the following as a new 8 

“ Beginning with the calen year of 1920, the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay annualy to the 
enrolled members of the Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians of Min- 
nesota the sum of $50 per capita from the proceeds of the sale of 
timber and lumber within the Red Lake Indian Reservation in Minne- 
sota according to the provisions of the act of May 18, 1916 (39 Stat. 
L., 187) : Provided, That only such enrolled members of the Red Lake 
Band as are alive and in being on the 1st day of April of each year 
shall be entitled to share in the payment for t year: And provided 
further, That the shares of competent Indians, including the shares 
of their dependent minor children or wards, shail be paid to such com- 

tent Indians directly, and the shares of incompetent Indians shall 

placed to the credit of each Indian, subject to the expenditures under 
the individual-money regulations: And provided further, That the 
shares of dependent minor children or wards of incompetent Indians 
shall be placed to the credit of such minors or wards, subject to ex- 
penditure in like manner.” 

Mr. CARTER. I reserve a point of order against that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SNYDER. I make the point of order to save time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair sustains the point of order. 
The Clerk will read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
MISSISSIPPI. 


Sec. 9. For the relief of distress among the full-blood Choctaw Indians 
of Mississippi, including the pay of one special agent, who shall be a 
porren one farmer, and one field matron, and other necessary admin- 
stration expenses, $7,500; for thęir education by establishing, equip- 
ping, and maintaining day schools, including the purchase of land and 
the construction of e buildings and their equipment, $15,000; 
for the pu of encouraging industry and self-support awong said 
Indians and to aid them in building homes, in the culture of fruits, 
grains, cotton, and other crops, $7,500, which sum may be used for the 
purchase of seed, animals, machinery, tools, implements, and other equip- 
ment necessary, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, to 
enable said Indians to become self-supporting, to be expended under 
conditions to be prescribed by the said Secretary for its n to 
the United States on or before June 30, 1925; in all, 830,000. 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. I reserve a point of order on the 
paragraph. 

Mr. VENABLE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I trust that the gentleman from Illinois will not make 
the point of order on this paragraph, for the following reasons: 
When the Choctaw Indians removed from Mississippi to Okla- 
homa as a tribe, there were left about 1,200 of them, and there 
are now something over 1,200 full-blood Choctaw Indians in 
Mississippi. The Indians who remained in Mississippi were 
given lands in lieu of those that they would have had in Okla- 
homa, and at a later time were given scrip. The result has been 
what might have been expected, namely, that these Indians now 
have neither land nor money, nor the requisite knowledge to 
make a livelihood. The Goyernment, we will say, wanted to be 
generous and just, but it was not wise. It brought the Indian 
in contact with a higher civilization, with which he was unfitted 
to cope. It turned over land to the Indian when he had no 
sort of conception of private ownership of land or any experi- 
ence in dealing with it. The Indians did not know the value of 
what they had; because of their inability and incompetency, for 
which they were not to blame, they were fleeced and robbed on 
every hand, with the result that to-day the Mississippi Choctaw 
has nothing. It was a consequence of the white man’s civiliza- 
tion coming in contact with a primitive people. That, as I un- 
derstand it, is the basis of the moral obligation of the white 
people of this country to look after the Indians, because the 
Indians must conform to the white man’s standard of policy. It 
is certainly a moral obligation on the part of the white people, 
who impose a white standard for the Indians, to furnish facil- 
ities to the Indians so that they can conform to that standard. 
That is true of the Mississippi Indian, a full-blooded Choctaw. 
If he is not helped he will perish. 

A year or two ago they started a movement. All we ask for 
the Mississippi Choctaw is that he be furnished with facilities, 
that his children may be so equipped that the second generation 
ean be self-sustaining. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VENABLE. I will. 

Mr. SNYDER. I would like to ask how the Indians were 
provided for from 1898 ~ 

Mr. VENABLE. Prior to 1898. 

Mr. SNYDER. Eighteen hundred and ninety-eight was the 
last year in which they could participate, 
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Mr. VENABLE. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. Since that down to the last year, how did they 
live and who provided for them? 

Mr. VENABLE. They had a very precarious existence, indeed. 

Mr. SNYDER. Did the State do anything toward it? 

Mr. VENABLE. ‘They fished and hunted and lived in cabins 
with cracks so large that you could throw a dog through them. 
They had no schools, their struggle was for existence. When 
the subcommittee went to Mississippi one old Indian said that 
he had not had anything to eat for three months except a little 
corn meal, They existed largely on the charity of the general 
public. The white neighbors gave them things to eat, and it was 
a state largely of mendicancy, you might say of charity. The 
next generation is going to be in the same condition. All we ask 
is that you send the Indian children to school and give them a 
fair chance to equip themselves for the white man’s civilization, 

Mr. SNYDER. One further question; since 1898—— 

Mr. CARTER. If the gentleman will yield, I want to 
straighten out that date. 

Mr. VENABLE. Eighteen hundred and ninety-eight had noth- 
ing to do with the land, but that was the last time that they 
opened the rolls, when an agent went there for the purpose of 
making up the rolls. 

Mr. SNYDER. Starting at that time, all connection with the 
Government of the United States was severed. 

Mr. VENABLE. Yes; prior to that. 

Mr. SNYDER. Why is it that such a resident of the State of 
Mississippi who holds no claim on the Government does not 
become a charge on the State of Mississippi? 

Mr. VENABLE. One reason is because there is an obligation 
upon the General Government of the United States, which is 
discharging its obligation in relation to other Indians. In this 
very bill the bulk of the bill is a pure gratuity ; over $7,000,000 
is carried in this bill, where there is no legal obligation to pay it. 
We are doing that for other Indians in the United States. They 
solely and alone are supported under that moral obligation. We 
are doing it rightfully ; I voted for it. I do not make a point of 
order against them. 

Mr. SNYDER. Did not these same Indians have a right a 
long time ago to come under that same moral obligation? 

Mr. VENABLE. Yes; Mr. Chairman, they had the right. 
These Indians loved their native Jand and they took land in 
Mississippi in lieu of it. The Government took these primitive 
peonie and turned over to them something that they could not 

andle, which they wasted and dissipated, just as if I gave money 
to a 5-year-old child. Now, when the result has come that would 
be expected naturally and reasonably, it does not lie in the 
mouth of the Government to say that because we gave you these 
things and you dissipated them you are forever estopped from 
asking further aid. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VENABLE. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman tell me, since two years 
ago we appropriated $75,000 and only a part was used, if the 
Indians were in this terrible state that the gentleman speaks 
of, why was it that the bureau did not see fit to do more? 

Mr. VENABLE. I do not know. I think they are in a better 
condition now than they were then, for many of them did not 
have enough to eat. But the sins of the bureau should not be 
charged up to the Indians. I have begged the bureau to spend 
it all. I begged them to put the plan in operation, and begged 
them to go down there and locate schools and build them. I 
thought that when Congress started the project, two years ago, 
that it meant to carry it out. I asked the man in charge down 
there, who has been in charge of Indians in several parts of 
the United States—Dr, McKinley, I think his name is—and he 
told me that he never worked with any Indians in the world in 
America that were more deserving of help and that were more 
anxious to avail themselves of facilities to equip themselves for 
life under the white man's civilization than were these Indians, 
If we withdraw this appropriation from these Indians now, 
when they are full of hope for themselves and their children, 
you are going to produce a deal of sadness down there in 
Mississippi. 

Mr. SNYDER. The gentleman knows that the estimates 
brought to us amounted to $65,000? 

Mr. VENABLE. Yes; I have read the hearings. 

Mr. SNYDER. And the committee having been convinced of 
‘the deplorable condition these Indians were in, and seeing that 
so little had been spent where so much had been offered, we 
were convinced that the amount we put in would be ample, or 
at least would be all that could be spent for this time, if we 
were justified in spending anything. 
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Mr. VENABLE. I can appreciate that, and I have been im- 
portuning the bureau myself. I have been down there to beg 
them to go ahead. Understand, I want to deal in perfect good 
faith. I do not say that the condition of those Indians now is 
as hard as it was when this project was first started, so far as 
actual food is concerned. Many of them have gone to work 
under direction and management, and they have done better. 
They are putting their children in schools where they can get 
to the schools, but the educational needs of their children are 
just as great now as they ever were. The other thing is but 
a means to an end. 

Mr. SNYDER. I see that considerable money has been spent 
for live stock; $5,718 of the $15,000 has been spent for live 
stock, 

Mr. VENABLE. Yes; so that they can have cows and get 
milk and butter. 

Mr. SNYDER. And for equipment and miscellaneous mat- 
ters, $1,400. 

Mr. VENABLE. Yes; for plows and such things. 

Mr. SNYDER. And they are not a band of Indians located 
in any particular locality. 

Mr. VENABLE. They are scattered over about three coun- 
ties. Most of them are in the counties of Neshoba and Winston, 
and some of them are in Leake County. 

Mr. SNYDER. While I am of the same frame of mind in 
respect to the Seminoles, I think it was wrong to take them 
back. The State of Mississippi should have been forced to care 
for its own poor—whites, blacks, or reds—the same as does 
New York or Ohio. Yet, since we have entered into this 
proposition and we have encouraged those Indians to believe 
that we are going to do something for them, so far as I am 
concerned I am willing to stand on the bill as it is, and permit 
the matter to stay in. 

Mr. VENABLE. 
for a question? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. 

Mr. VENABLE. What difference is there between the obli- 
gation to help the Mississippi Indians and’ the obligation to pay, 
the gratuities to the various Indians in other parts of the: 
United States? 

Mr. SNYDER. The only difference I know is that these 
Indians in Mississippi had the right to come in under regula- 
tions which would permit legal gratuities to be made to them, 
but they did not see fit to take advantage of that. 

Mr, VENABLE. If the chairman was familiar. 

Mr. SNYDER. I am familiar with that part of it. 

Mr. VENABLE. Let me show the gentleman the difference, 
They took the Mississippi Indians and they turned over this 
land to them, men who had never had any experience with ths 
private ownership of land, while they took the Choctaw Indian 
who went to Oklahoma and the Government looked after his 
land and other things until such time as he was fit to handle 
it for himself. The sin against the Mississippi Indian was in 
turning over to a man a thing he knew nothing about, the 
value of which he did not appreciate, and letting him handle 
575 himself. I hope the gentleman will not make the point of 
order. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. What became of this land that was 
turned over to those Indians? 

Mr. VENABLE. The Indian would get in hard straits and 
he would sell it, and sometimes dissipated the money. At other 
times he would get in hard straits, and, being an Indian, 
he liked to fish and hunt and did not want to work, and he 
found out that he could go to a merchant and mortgage his 
land, give a deed of trust, then he would be in default in pay- 
ments and he would finally lose the land under the sale. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. And his white neighbors got pos- 
session of his land? 

Mr. VENABLE. In a great many instances; yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Is there not some obligation on their 
part? 

Mr. VENABLE. Yes; I grant you that. But the poor and 
the weak and the ignorant are taken advantage of the world 
over. Human nature is no different in Mississippi from what 
it is in Illinois. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The difference is this: Illinois is not 
seeking an appropriation out of the Federal Treasury to take 
care of its poor, while Mississippi is. That is the distinction. 

Mr. VENABLE. There is no distinction in what I am talking 
about, and that is that the Federal Government in dealing with 
these Indians put them in an attitude where a certain result 
would come about, which the Government must haye known, 
under a white civilization and in contact with a white man. 
There is a moral obligation resting upon the whole people of the 
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United States to take care of the Indians in the United States. 
There is no more obligation from a moral viewpoint upon the 
part of Mississippi to take care of those Indians, exclusive of 
the other citizens, than there is of the State of Illinois to take 
care of her Indians or Minnesota to take care of her Indians, 
exclusive of the people of Mississippi. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. As I understand the gentleman's po- 
sition, if the Goyernment of the United States gives an Indian 
land, declares him to be competent to dispose of those lands, and 
they are disposed of and the Indian loses his property, then it 
is the duty of the Federal Treasury to take care of the Indian 
for the rest of his life. 

Mr. VENABLE. The gentleman does not state my position 
correctly. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. 
that is what it is, 

Mr. VENABLE. Oh, no. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It is conceded that these Indians had 
the land; that they have squandered their substance; and, hay- 
ing squandered their substance, they do not recognize the doc- 
trine which Las always controlled the human race—that by the 
sweat of their face they shall live, If the gentleman’s conten- 
tion is correct, then we ought not to remove incompetency from 
any Indians, for fear they may lose their competency, because, 
whether Indian or white, a large proportion of the people of 
this world do lose their competency, and then it becomes the 
duty of the Federal Goyernment to take care of them out of the 
Federal Treasury. I can not subseribe to that doctrine myself. 

Mr. VENABLE. Neither do I, as stated by the gentleman. 
The doctrine is this, that the white man who settled America 
brought with him a white man’s civilization and brought a 
primitive people in contact with it. The difference in the civili- 
zations was so radical that the red man would go down under 
it unless he went through a period of tutelage and care. There 
was, therefore, a moral obligation upon the part of the white 
people to see to it that the Indian was furnished with facilities 
for this tutelage. In other words, the white people of America, 
the Government of America, must exercise reasonable care to 
the end that those facilities be furnished, and the Government 
is under an obligation to do that. 

Now, after it has done that to the best of its ability, if the 
Government decides that n certain set of Indians who have had 
the use of these facilities have so far progressed as to be able 
to live under white civilization, and if after that for any reason 
the Indian should lose his property, there would certainly be 
no obligation on the part of the Government to take further 
care of them, because the Government has exercised its duty 
when it has taken reasonable pains and means to furnish the 
facilities. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. But who is going to determine that? 

Mr. VENABLE. Necessarily the white Government. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The Government thought it did that 
with those Indians, but they still lost their supsistence, the gen- 
tleman says. 

Mr. VENABLE. 
earth though 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh, yes; a great many people thought 
the best thing they could learn was to learn that they should 
work if they wanted to eat. 

Mr. VENABLE. Then let us strike out the whole Indian 
Bureau; let us not give gratuities. If it is going to be abolished, 
all right; my Choctaws can starve with the others in America. 
But as long as we recognize that obligation there is no dis- 
tinction between the Mississippi Indians and any other Indians, 
Now, then, I say there is a moral duty on the part of this Goy- 
ernment to furnish to the Indians reasonable facilities for con- 
formation with the white man’s standard of living, That is a 
duty. Now, then, if the Government has done that it has per- 
formed its duty. There is no further moral obligation. In the 
case of the Mississippi Choctaw it has not furnished him. any 
facilities whatsoever in the history of the Government and the 
Government's dealing with them; not one. It has turned over 
to him some land. He had absolutely no experience in private 
ownership, all his lands having been held under the communal 
system, lands on which he could go and fish and hunt. Every 
agent sent down there, almost without exception, was a scoun- 
drel and a blackleg. One made an enrollment of the Choctaws, 
a drunken fellow, who afterwards used the roll for shaving 
paper. That is the history of the treatment of the Mississippi 
Choctaw, and I am pleading as a humanitarian proposition, as 
a moral obligation, to do for the Mississippi Indians what we 
are doing for the other Indians, give him a fair chance, and 
that is all I ask. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. If the contention of the gentleman is 
correct, we freed a great many black men from slavery? 


Perhaps I state it a little streng, but 


I do not think any official on God's green 
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Mr. VENABLE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANN of Minois. Who had not been accustomed to 
holding property. We had not attempted to educate them to 
the —— of the individual ownership of property, to take 
care of 

Mr. VENABLE. He had from 150 to 200 years of tutelage in 
private ownership in slavery and had an object lesson from 

at. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. He might have had an object lesson, 
but he was not permitted to participate in the object lesson. 
And the same reason the gentleman makes would put upon the 
Federal Government the duty of taking care of any improvi- 
dent black who was freed from slavery. 

Mr. VENABLE. There are two answers to that. One is that 
he is a negro with the negro’s characteristics, and the other is 
the Indian with his characteristics. Another answer is that I 
personally believe that what the gentleman contends for should 
haye been done. I think the personal and political crime against 
the negro was to make him a citizen. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. All this has nothing 

Mr. VENABLE. He should have had the tutelage of the 
Government. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. This has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion of citizenship. These Choctaws are citizens. 

Mr. VENABLE. The gentleman is talking about the negro, 
and I say it is a crime—— 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I asked whether it was the duty of 
the General Government now to provide ont of the Federal 
Treasury for the care of all improvident Indians and negroes, 
and I might add whites. Most of us are improvident. However, 
I make the point of order against the paragraph. There is no 
authority of law for most of the items in the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is not familiar with the law 
ae will ask the chairman of the committee if this is author- 
i 

Mr. VENABLE. I would like to be heard on the point of 
order, if the Chair pleases. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, all I desire to say on the 
point of order is that, of course, these items now contained in 
the bill were in the previcus bill, and, of course, that makes 
the items germane to the question. 

Mr. VENABLE. What about the continuation of these 
schools? [Tam not a parliamentarian. 

Mr. SNYDER. I am not a parliamentarian. 
Some one else argue the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman contend that all the 
appropriations contained in this paragraph are authorized? 

Mr. VENABLE. Mr. Chairman, I wish to submit some state- 
ments to the Chair. Undoubtedly this matter was subject to 
the point of order before the project was started, but the question 
I want to submit to the Chatr—I do not pose as a parliamentary 
expert at all—is that certain schools have been established down 
there and certain contracts have been made and the matter is 
now being conducted. It does not look to me as though those 
projects would be subject to the point of order, but that they 
are continuing projects. 

We have a certain number of schools down there, and I under- 
stand they are now in session. The hearings disclose that. I 
submit it to the good judgment of the Chair. I do not pose as 
a parliamentary expert. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sees in this paragraph a num- 
ber of other things besides schools, and he will ask the gentle- 
man if those appropriations are authorized. 

Mr. VENABLE. In my judgment most of the appropriations 
are gratuitous, like the seyen million and some thousand and 
odd dollars in this bill, and subject to a point of order, because 
they are not continuing projects. The Chair has asked me, 
and that is my candid opinion about it. 

Mr, MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Venanrr], as I understood him, stated that in 
his opinion this paragraph was subject to a point of order when 
first inserted in the appropriation act, but that it was now a 
continuing project. Of course, the rule authorizes an appro- 
priation made for the purpose of continuing projects under con- 
struction, or something to that effect. But it has always been 
held that it did not apply to general propositions of this char- 
acter; that it only applied to a particular thing that was being 
constructed, like a building, or hospital grounds, or something 
of that sort. There is no authority of law for any of the items 
in this bill anywhere. The appropriation in the current law is 
not an authorization for an item in this bill, but this specifically 
provides for the construction of buildings, and the purchase of 
lands, for which there is no authorization of law, and the chair- 
men have always held that items of that character were subject 


I prefer to have 
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to a point of order unless there was an authorization of law for 
such purposes. And there is no such authorization. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the circumstances, and in view of 
the fact that there is no existing law authorizing these appro- 
priations, the Chair is compelled to sustain the point of order. 

Mr. VENABLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
section, as follows: 

Page 33, line 2, insert: “For the relief of distress among the full- 
blood Choctaw Indians of Mississippi, 830,000.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. VENABLE offers the following amendment: Page 33, line 2, insert: 
„For the relief of distress among the full-blood Choctaw Indians of 
Mississippi, $30,000." 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. VENABLE, Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 33, noes 4. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. DALLINGER having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Dudley, its enrolling clerk, announced that the 
Senate had passed without amendment bills of the following 
titles : 

H. R. 11025. An act to authorize the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of a bridge across the Tombigbee River near Iron 
Wood Bluff, in Itawamba County, Miss, ; 

H. R. 10135. An act for the construction of a bridge across 
Rock River at or near East Grand Avenue, in the city of Beloit, 
Wis. ; 

H. R. 10558. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Connecticut River Railroad Co., its lessees, successors, and as- 
signs, to construct a bridge across the Connecticut River in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; e 

H. R. 10847. An act granting the consent of Congress to Marion 
County, State of Mississippi, to construct a bridge across the 
Pearl River in Marion County, State of Mississippi; 

H. R. 8661. An act to authorize the Kingsdale Lumber Cor- 
poration to construct a bridge across Lumber River near the 
town of Lumberton, N. G.; 

H. R. 8084. An act granting certain claimants the preferential 
right to purchase certain alleged public lands in the State of 
Arkansas, and for other purposes ; and 

H. R. 9947. An act to authorize J. L. Anderson and H. M. 
Duvall to construct a bridge across Great Peedee River at or 
near the town of Cheraw, S. C. 

INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The committee resumed its session. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
MONTANA, 

Sec, 10, For support and civilization of the Indians at Fort Belknap 
Agency, Mont., including pay of employees, $20,000. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, in the print I have the section 
appears as Section 10.“ It was read as “ Section 9.“ 

Mr. SNYDER. The number of the section in the star print 
of the bill is “ 10.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair must also state, in view of the 
fact that one section went out on a point of order, the sections 
were renumbered. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr, Chairman, that is not a matter 
to be done by the reading clerk, but by the engrossing clerk. 

Mr. WALSH. There was an amendment adopted to that 
section. 

Mr. CARTER. 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The sections will have to be renumbered. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For continuing construction, maintenance, and operation of the 
irrigation systems on the Flathead Indian Reservation, in Montana, 
$100,000 (reimbursable), to remain avallable until expended. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Montana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Evans of Montana: Page 35, line 5, after 
the word “ Montana,” strike out $160,000” and insert $1,000,000.” 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Mr. Chairman, as I attempted to 
explain to the House two or three days ago when this bill first 
came up, this item is for the continuation of the construction 
of the irrigation project on the Flathead Indian Reservation. 


As Trecall, there was no section in the amend- 
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The Secretary of the Interior has recommended $1,090,000 for 
this year’s progress of that work. The committee, as the bill 
discloses, has cut it to $100,000. It appears to me that it is 
quite imperative that that work should go on. You have a 
corps of men out there—engineers and others—with an equip- 
ment of steam shovels, and all that sort of thing. That organi- 
zation must be dissipated, the horses and mules sold, the sup- 
plies on hand stored, and perhaps lost, and it seems unjust that 
you should stop a six or seven million dollar project right in 
the midst of it, after having spent four millions, and let it stand 
for a year. And that will be the result of the adoption of this 
bill without the amendment. I therefore appeal to the House to 
make such an appropriation as the Secretary of the Interior 
asks, in the sum of $1,000,000. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. In justification of the reduction of the estimate 
from $1,000,000 to $100,000, I desire to say that upon this project 
at the present time there are under construction 91,000 acres. 
The area actually irrigated is 27,128 acres. The area of ir- 
rigable land cultivated by Indians is 3,267 acres; the area of 
irrigable land cultivated by lessees, who, of course, are white 
men, is 6,534 acres; the area of irrigable land cultivated by 
white owners, 22,870 acres. So it will be seen that there are 
nearly 60,000 acres ready for the water ahead of cultivation. 

Many days of hearings were taken up on this question, and we 
even had the Secretary of the Interior before us. We had the 
Director of the Reclamation Service, a very able and competent 
man; we had his assistant, and the assistant to the commis- 
sioner, as well as the commissioner himself. It was determined 
that no serious deterioration would take place if this proposi- 
tion was held up until such time as the land is more nearly 
taken up in the progress of the project. Therefore the com- 
mittee decided to write into the law that it woul@ appropriate 
an amount sufficient to maintain and operate this land and 
keep such parts of it as were in condition to deliver water, from 
undue deterioration. We even went to the extent of calling Mr. 
Davis back to the committee the second time. Or, in other 
words, the bureau called the Director of the Reclamation Sery- 
ice back the second time without the request of the committee, 
and the question was whether or not $100,000 would operate 
and maintain the plant and keep it from harmful deterioration 
until the matter could be more fully determined. Mr. Davis 
stated that it would be a sufficient amount. Now, in connection 
with this, as was stated here yesterday, this is a two-fold propo- 
sition. There has been already spent over $4,000,000 in con- 
struction and upkeep on this proposition. It is 50,000 acres 
ahead of the requirements. The Secretary of the Interior has 
stated that it is not good policy to carry on these projects far 
ahead of the necessity, and, further than that, as has been 
stated, no penny has yet been paid back to the Government upon 
any of this land—money which has been expended either upon 
this project or any of the others. 

Now, we have written into this bill, in addition to reducing 
the appropriation, language which will make it impossible for 
any part of this $100,000 to be spent for the further development 
of the plant unless the Secretary of the Interior makes an ar- 
rangement with the users of the water whereby a pro rata per 
acre charge shall be paid into the Treasury to reimburse the 
Government for such moneys as have already been expended, 
and for such moneys as will be expended in the future. 

It is the mature judgment of this committee, and notwithstand- 
ing the fact of having listened to the gentleman from Montana 
[Mr. Evans] and to a gentleman by the name of Harbart, who 
was brought on here from out there, and to several gentlemen 
represented in another body, that we are justified in our course. 
Having considered their arguments, the views of the committee 
were unchanged. We believe that this project will not suffer 
from the reduction of the appropriation, and we believe that in a 
year from now there will still be at least 20,000 acres of land 
ready to be provided with water ahead of the land which has 
been tuken up. Therefore I sincerely hope that this amendment 
will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Montana [Mr. Evans]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the purchase of Jand for the Navajo Tribe in the States of New 
Mexico and Arizona, $100,000, to remain available until used, and to be 
nded under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, reimburs- 
able to the United States from any funds now or hereafter placed in the 
Treasury to the credit of the Navajo Indians in the States of New 
Mexico and Arizona, and to remain a charge and lien npon the lands 
and funds of said tribe of Indians until paid: Provided, That not ex- 
ceeding $10,000 of the apprepriation may be used in the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Interior in leasing grazing lands for the benefit 
of the said Indians. 
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Mr. MANN of Tiinois. 
order on the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois reserves a 
point of order on the paragraph. 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to have a 
quorum, I make the point of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas makes the 
point that there is no quorum present. The Chair will count. 
{After counting.] Sixty-eight gentlemen are present—not a 
quorum. The Clerk will eall the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Aulerson Flood Kennedy, R. I, Rowan 
Aswell Fordney Kettner Rowe 

Ayres Fuller, Mass. Kincheloe Rubey 
Bacharach Gallagher Langley Sanders, Ind. 
Barkley aniy Lesher Sanders, La. 
Begg Gard Linthicum Sanders, N. Y. 
Bell Garland ng Sanford 
Benson Garrett McAndrews Schall 
Bland, Ind. Glynn McCulloch Scully 

Blu nd. Mo. Good McDuffie Sears 

Bland, Va. Goodall McKeown Siegel 
Booher Goodwin MeLaughliin, Mich.Sims 

Britten Gould MePherson Sisson 
Brooks, Pa. Graham, In son oar 9 
Browning Hamill Merritt Smith, Idaho 
Brumbaugh Hamilton oon Smith, III 
Burke Hardy, Colo. Morin Smith, 
Burroughs Haugen ott Steele 
Campbell, Kans. Heflin udd Strong, Kans. 
Candler Hill ewton, Minn Sullivan 
Cannon Holland Nicholls, 8. Taylor, Ark. 
Carew Houghton Nichols, Thomas 
Clark, Fla. Hulin "Connor Thompson 
Copley Hull, Tenn. Oliver Tinkham 
Crago Hum paee Peters Upshaw 
Crisp Hutehinson Phelan are 
Crowther o Igoe Platt Voigt 

Cullen Treland Porter Wason 
Dickinson, Mo, Jefferis Rainey, J. W. Welty 
Dooling Johnson, K Randall, Calif. Wilson, La 
Doremus Johnson, Miss. Rayburn Wilson, Pa 
Dunn Johnson, Winslow 
Eagle Johnson, Wash, N. Wood, Ind, 
Emerson Johnston, N. Y. Riordan . Woodyard 
Esch Jones, Pa. Robinson, N. C. Wright 
Evans, Nev. Kahn Rodenberg 

Ferris Kennedy, Iowa Rouse 


Thereupon the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Lonawortu, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11368) 
making appropriations for the current and contingent expenses 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations 
with various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1921, and finding itself without a quorum, 
he had directed the roll to be called, whereupon 280 Members, a 
quorum, had answered to their names, and he reported a list of 
the absentees for printing in the Recor and in the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The names of the absentees will be recorded. 
The committee will resume its session. 

Thereupon the committee resumed its session. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I understand the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] reserved a point of order on the para- 
graph on page 40, line 13. The paragraph, as I understand it, 
is clearly subject to a point of order. 

The justification for this item is that there are about 7,000 
Nuvajo Indians who have gradually gotten off a reservation 
which contains about 13,000,000 acres of land upon the public 
domain; and so, not to disturb these Indians who have gotten 
that far away from home, the bureau proposes to buy this 
additional property in order that the Indians may remain 
where they are. 

This provision was not under discussion during the time that 
the appropriation bill was being made up. The chairman of 
the committee is familiar with it only as having been brought 
to him after the bill was completed, with the request from the 
bureau that it be inserted, and the chairman will not feel par- 
ticularly hurt and will not think that anybody will be in any 
way distressed if the paragraph goes out. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether 
this item in the bill is connected in any way with the proposition 
concerning land along the right of way of one of the railroad 
companies which has every alternate section, which may pos- 
sibly have been disposed of. I think this is a case where a lot 
of Indians down there ought to be taken care of. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The bureau has authority for the remainder 
of this year to make exchanges with the railroad company. The 
basis of this legislation is that the Navajo Tribe of Indians of 
the State of Arizona have enough land. They have 370 acres for 
each man, woman, and child, and that, according to the manner 
of grazing live stock in Arizona, is enough to support each fam- 
ily. In New Mexico an equal number of Navajos have a much 


less area, with the result that the Indians, who have greatly 
increased in number, have left the reservation, 7,000 of them, 
and have been living on the land that they have been occupying 
for a number of years. In order to get title to the land it is 
necessary to purchase it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. How many of these Indians are there? 

Mr. HAYDEN. About 30,000. It is the largest tribe in the 
Southwest. They are multiplying very rapidly. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Of course, $100,000 will not buy 
enough land for 30,000 Indians. 

Mr. HERNANDEZ. I may say that the Indians themselves 
on their own account have been heretofore leasing part of these 
lands and paying for the leases out of their own pockets. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Why do they not continue to do that? 

Mr. HERNANDEZ. As to that I do not know. 

Mr. SNYDER. As I stated, Mr. Chairman, this matter was 
not of enough importance to be brought to the attention of the 
committee, and the committee had no opportunity to look into 
it, because the item was brought up after the chairman was 
instructed to report the bill to the House, We have no knowl- 
edge other than what we are getting here now, beyond what 
came to us in the form of a letter to justify the item. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I have no desire to do any injustice 
to these or any other Indians. I am surprised at the statement 
that there are 30,000 of these Indians that are not on the reser- 
vation and not on lands of their own. I supposed there were 
not more than 30,000 in the entire tribe. 

Mr. HERNANDEZ. Some of them are on land adjoining the 
reseryation—close to it. è 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Are there 30,000 Indians who are off 
the reservation? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The total membership of the tribe is 30,000, 
of whom about 7,000 are off the reservation. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. One hundred thousand dollars will 
not go very far toward providing for grazing lands for 7,000 
Indians, I take it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. HER- 
NANDEZ] can give a better idea of the value of such land than 
I can. Its value is not very high, because it is used only for 
grazing purposes. 

Mr. HERNANDEZ. It is nothing but grazing land. 
pose the idea is to lease the land from the railroad. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Authority is given here to use only 
$10,000 of the $100,000 for leasing. There will be an oppor- 
tunity elsewhere to correct the matter if an error be made here, 
and I make the point of order on the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair sustains the point of order. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to make allot- 
ments from the surplus and undisposed of Jands on the diminished por- 
tion of the Fort Berthold Reservation, North Dakota, to any living chil- 
dren on said reservation entitled to rights thereon but who have not 
yet been allotted not exceeding 160 acres of agricultural land or 820 
acres of grazing land, and to issue trust patents for the selection so 
made, as provided by article 4 of the agrecment of December 14, 1886, 
as ratified by the act of March 8, 1891 (26 Stat. L., pp. 1032, 1033), such 
allotments to be made under rules and ulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Interior: Provided, That where selections are made on 
lands reported to contain coal or other mineral, such selections shall 
be approved and the allottee shall receive a patent therefor, under the 
aforesaid act, with a reservation, however, of the coal or other mineral 
for the benefit of the tribe: And provided further, That allotments 
herein authorized may be made to persons qualified to receive such 
allotments so long as there are any surplus lands suitable for the 
purpose. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
paragraph. What is the particular necessity for this provision 
of the bill with reference to this Fort Berthold Reservation, 
N. Dak.? 


Mr. HAYDEN. This legislation is urged by the Indian Bu- 
reau because the Indians of that tribe requested that the children 
born since the last distribution of land be given allotments. It 
has been customary for Congress, from time to time, where there 
were surplus lands on an Indian reservation, to authorize the 
allotment of land to children born after the date when the pre- 
vious allotments were made; but the tribe are interested in re- 
taining the coal if any in the land, and therefore this is a sùr- 
face allotment, reserving to the tribe as a whole the minerals in 
the land. It is very similar to the provisions of the desert land 
and homestead laws, which allow an entry on the surface, re- 
serving to the United States the coal in the land. 

Mr. WALSH. It says any living ehildren on said reservation, 
That, of course, means Indian children? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Certainly; children entitled to rights thereto. 
No one but Indian children would be entitled to allotments. 

Mr. SNYDER. This would authorize allotments to newborn 
children on the Fort Berthold Reservation, from the surplus land 
on that reservation. 


I sup- 


1920. 
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Mr. WALSH. How much surplus land is there? 

Mr. SNYDER. Several thonsand acres. 

Mr. HAYDEN. We inquire? about that. There ts ample 
Jand to make these allotments, 

Mr. SNYDER. There is plenty of land. 

Mr. WALSH. I withdraw the reservation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The reservation of the peint of order is 
withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To reimburse the Indians of the Fort Berthold Reservation, N. Dak., 
for 2 283.04 acres of land embraced within the boundaries of the Veren- 
drye 8 Monument, established — presidential 
Jane 29, the sum ef $1,265.20, the 
of said iand a ——.— pera acre: Provided, 


at the sum shall 
be subject t nditure upon the order of the Secretary of the Tn- 
terior for the benefit of the Indians of the Fort Berthold tion. 

Mr. WALSH. I reserve a point of order on that paragraph 
This seems to be a considerable sum of money for the purpose 
of relmbursement for 253.04 acres of land. How was that ap- 
praisal made of $5 per acre? 

Mr. SNYDER. The land referred to in this item is embraced 
within the Fort Berthold Reservation. It was reserved by presi- 
dential proclamation, dated June 29, 1917, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the National Park Service, and set aside as the Veren- 
drye National Menument. The Fert Berthold Reservation was 
established by treaty, and the equitable title te the land is in the 
indians, the legal title being in the United States. Through the 
reservation of the land as a national monument, without the con- 
sent of the Indians, they haye been deprived of its use, and 
should, therefore, be reimbursed for its appraised value. At 
the present time the land is under the joint supervision of the 
custodian of the National Park Service, residing at Sanish, 
N. Dak., and the superintendent of the Fort Berthold Agency, at 
Elbowwoods, N. Dak. Should an appropriation be made to reim- 
burse the Indians for the value of the land, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs will surrender all its rights and claims thereto on behaif 
of the Fort Berthold Indians to the National Park Service, which 
will thereafter have full and complete control. 

Mr. WALSH. What is this mational monument? 

Mr. SNYDER. The Indian lands have been included in this 
national reserve without the Indians ee compensated for their 
lands, and this is te reimburse them. 

Mr, WALSH. Were any of them living on this land? 

Mr, SNYDER. It is an obligation the Government should pay, 
because the land belonged to the Indians. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, perhaps so; but have they been deprived 
of the use of this land by its being included within this monu- 
ment? Were they living on it and were they driven off, or have 
they been prohibited from using it, or are they still going to be 
permitted to use it for grazing purposes? 

Mr. SNYDER. This land was taken away from them by 
presidential proclamation dated June 29, 1917, and of course 
they are entitled to seme compensation for it. 

Mr. WALSH. Has it been actually taken away from them? 
Were they using it fer dwellings or for grazing or anything of 
that sert, or are they te be permitted to continne the use of it? 
Have they been driven off the land? What is this monument? 

Mr. SNYDER. The title to the property has been taken away 
from the Indians by the Government of the United States, and 
the question new is simply whether the property is worth $5 an 


. Wih the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAMTON. What is the reason fer placing the money 
at the discretionary disposal of the Interior Department instead 
of having it put in the Treasury to the credit of these Indians? 

Mr. SNYDER. That is the usual practice. I can not give my 
justification for it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Is it customary to turn this ever to the 
Indian Department with full discretion as to its expenditure? 

Mr. SNYDER. It is Indian money and comes into the hands 
of the Secretary of the Interior like other Indian money. Under 
the law it could not go anywhere else. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do net understand that all money coming 
inte the Treasury to the credit of the Indians may be expended 
in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interier. 

Mr. SNYDER. The moneys coming from transactions of this 
kind, which would be distributed as tribal funds, wend have to 
go into the Treasury and be distributed in the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not understand that this provides fer 
distribution; it provides for expenditure. 

Mr. SNYDER. It provides that the Government shall pay 
the Indians $5 an acre for the acres taken away from them. 
That money would be taken from one fund in the Treasury and 
put to the credit of anether fund in the Treasary. 


Mr. CRAMTON. It is taking it out of the hands of the Treas- 
urer and putting it into the hands of the Secretary of the In- 
terior and telling him that he may expend it im any way that 
he thinks right. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, this occurred in 1917. 
wait, and I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. CARTER, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from New York how long he expects te continue this 
afternoon? 


Mr. SNYDER. I want to continue until 5 o’clock. 

Mr. MANN of Ilinois. How much time de gentlemen on that 
side of the House want to get ready for the big time? 

Mr. CARTER. As the gentleman from Ilinois knows, oeca- 
sionally a Democrat has te put on a dress suit. {Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN of Tllinois. And it will take him a good while to 
hunt one up. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SNYDER, Does not the gentleman think that we can run 
until 5 o'clock? 

Mr. CARTER. I think we had better make it 4.80. 

Mr. SNYDER, Well, all right; if we can move along rapidity. 
We want to give you an opportunity to have the last good time 
you will probably have. [Laughter and applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

Mr. MANN ef Ilinois. It is not likely that yeu will all be 
here to-morrow, anyhow. 

Mr. CARTER. That depends upon whether there is any 
wood alcohol left or not. [Laughter.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Oklahoma: For T assistants, and too 


of May 18 1838), $1000 S33), $1000; r blacksmith and 


$1.500 : Provided, That That the ae eee of e United States shall 
tbe same to be for the best tnterests of th 
Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I 8 the following amend- 
ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
s 2 
the 


Page 46, Pp 16, after the word “Indians,” insert: 
further, That hereafter no Indian under the jurisdiction of 


shall be d incompetent except by a court ving 
J Flas fetten, and all 8 aeos — . — et or. the 
0 ey are 


rsons 

retar, or shall competent unless 
ad os — 5 a 3 within six months after the 
passage of this act.” 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr, Chairman, I introduce this «amendment 
for the of clearing up a situation at the Quapaw 
Agency. Under former legislation some Indians have become 
competent and afterwards have been declared incompetent 
simply through the action of the department. I befieve, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, that any man has a 
right to go into the courts and have his rights determined as to 
whether he is competent or incompetent. The Government 
has probate attorneys in Okinhoma and makes provision for 
taking care of them, but it is an unsettled question as to 
whether the courts of Oklahoma have any jurisdiction at all 
over these Indians. I have introduced ‘this amendment as 
another step alomg the line of this bill to as quickly as possible 
clean up a great deal of the bureau work, and especially to give 
these Indians their rights in court, a right to which all men 
are entitled. 

Mr. MANN of Tilinois. Does the Oklahoma Jaw provide that 
a competent Indian may go into court and have the court de- 
clare him incompetent, or an incompetent go into court and 
have the court declare him competent? 

Mr. HOWARD. No; the Indians are treated as citizens 
by the State and have the same rights in our courts as other 
people, and it is my contention that after they are once declared 
competent, either by statute or court, that that right should 
only be interfered with by n hearing in court. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. There is no method that I know of 
except trying a man for insanity in the ordinary court or us n 
spendthrift. There would be no provision in my State for 
declaring an Indian incompetent within the meaning of the 
term as we use it in the statutes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. If the gentleman will yield, a great many 
Indians have been declared incompetent. The probate attorney 
would produce their testimony in court, and the court passes 
upon the competency or incompetency of the Indian to transact 
business. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. But here is a proposition that where 
a number of Indians have been declared meompetent the court 
shall declare them to be competent, and that declaration shall 
stand as to competency wniess the court hereafter shall declare 
them incompetent. By that time if they have any property it 
will be gone. 

Mr. HASTINGS. It is divisible Into two parts. ‘The Secre 
tary of the Interior shall not declare any person incompetent, 


‘I think they can 
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but that right is transferred to the court. Now, those that 
have been declared incompetent have six months to go into 
court and hare the court pass on that. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I did not hear that. Let us have 
the amendment again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

The Clerk again read the amendment, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I thought I was not mistaken; this 
declares that the Indians now incompetent to be competent. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Unless—— 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Unless the heavens fall—uniless some 
court declares them incompetent within six months. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman is mistaken about it. 

Mr. SNYDER. If I understand, it is only those who have 
been once declared competent by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh, no. 

Mr. SNYDER. Oh, yes; that is what it means. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The amendment provides, if I got it 
right, that the Indians that have been declared incompetent we 
declare to be competent, unless they are declared incompetent 
within six months by a court. 

Mr. SNYDER. That is correct. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. We declare them competent. 

Mr. SNYDER. But only those that haye been declared in- 
competent, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. We declare them all competent. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No; only those declared in- 
competent by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. SNYDER. There are 229,000 Indians who are yet in- 
competent, and this affects only those who have once been 
declared competent by the Secretary of the Interior and who 
have since been declared incompetent by the same officer. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. We declare them competent, unless 
there is a court action within six months declaring them in- 
competent. 

Mr. SNYDER. No. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. This sets out that the Secretary shall 
not hereafter declare an Indian in this tribe incompetent. 

Mr. SNYDER. No. 

Mr. HASTINGS. This prevents him from declaring any of 
them incompetent in the future. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Then I am right and the gentleman 
is mistaken. This declares that he shall not hereafter declare 
an Indian in this tribe incompetent. 

Mr. SNYDER. No. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. And then goes further and says that 
if he has declared them incompetent that incompetency is 
removed, unless the court within six months finds them to be 
incompetent. 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That means that we declare them 
competent unless there is a court action within six months 
declaring them incompetent. 

Mr. HASTINGS. No; that those whom the Secretary has 
declared incompetent—— 
Mr. MANN of Illinois. 
claring them incompetent. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Except by action of court. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. We have not anything to do with 


As to the others, we forbid anyone de- 


at. 

Mr. HASTINGS. This gives that jurisdiction to the court. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. This does not give any jurisdiction 
to the court. We can not give jurisdiction. This takes juris- 
diction away from the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The courts now have jurisdiction. 

Mr. SNYDER. It takes the authority from the Secretary of 
the Interior to declare incompetent an Indian whom he has 
already declared competent. 

Mr. HOWARD. And treated as competent. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Whether he has declared him incom- 
petent or not, this prevents his declaring any of them incom- 
petent. 

Mr, SNYDER. If it does, I do not understand the amend- 
ment, because my understanding was, when the amendment was 
brought to me, that this was what they wanted to do. There 
are certain Indians whom the Secretary of the Interior has 
declared to be competent 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Incompetent. 

Mr. SNYDER. No; he has declared them competent. Sub- 
sequent to that he has gone back and declared the same Indian 
incompetent. 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is right. 

Mr. HOWARD. Precisely, 

Mr. SNYDER. And what they propose to do with this 
amendment is to fix it so that when the Secretary of the In- 
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terior has declared an Indian competent he can not come around 
three months or six months afterwards and declare him in- 
competent. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I will say to my friend that it does 
not stop there by a long shot. 

Mr. SNYDER. That is my understanding of what they want. 
That is what I am willing to accept, but I am not willing to 
accept the amendment if it is as the gentleman from Illinois 
says it is. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Suppose we pass it over until it can be more 
critically examined. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I think it would better be more criti- 
cally examined, and we can examine it here. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that 
something should be done with this subject matter, and if this 
amendment does not meet the situation the paragraph should be 
passed over with an opportunity to perfect the amendment. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It may be, Mr. Chairman, that Con- 
gress sitting in the legislative capacity is better equipped to 
determine whether an Indian is competent than is the Secretary 
of the Interior. While in many respects I do not subscribe to 
what the Indian Office or the Interior Department does, still I 
would hesitate a good while, if they have declared an Indian to 
be incompetent in order to prevent some one from robbing him 
of his property, before I would be willing to declare him com- 
petent. It might then again occur, as we witnessed to-day, that 
a great majority of this committee would vote to support the 
Indian after his property had been stolen from him. That is a 
curious attitude to put us in. 

Mr. SNYDER. I do not understand what the gentleman 
means, and I would like to have him point out what we have had 
of that character to-day. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. 
that is what we did. 

Mr. SNYDER. But this is not the first time that was done. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. No; but it is the last time that it has 
been done, and that is the reason I call attention to it. It is not 
the last time that it will be done. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Let it go over. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I never refuse such a 
request as far as I am concerned, but I think I shall make the 
point of order when the time comes. I do not say I will, but I 
may say this: Very likely there ought to be some remedy 
adopted. Of course, the real remedy would be to get a proper 
man in the Indian Office. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I want to say, if the gentleman will allow 
me, I am opposed to allowing the Secretary of the Interior 
through his inferior officers to have the final say as to whether 
the man who once was declared competent can be declared in- 
competent without any court procedure whatsoever. That is 
what is intended by this amendment. It is to give jurisdiction 
to the court and let the probate attorneys we provide for go in 
there and represent the department before a court of competent 
jurisdiction, and let that court determine rather than Jet the 
department say upon ex parte affidavits taken from various par- 
ties through that agency and forwarded here, and then some 
clerk in the department finally say that the man is incompetent. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I hope the Secretary of the Interior 
will continue to have power, when somebody is trying to rob 
some Indian of his property or because he has been declared a 
competent Indian and he is not competent, to save his property 
for him by declaring him incompetent, and if such a thing could 
be done with a great many white people I would approve of it. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Does the gentleman from Illinois believe 
under our present system of government it is better to confer 
that authority upon somebody 1,500 miles away, upon ex parte 
affidavits, or to permit the court in the country where the depart- 
ment is represented by attorneys to pass upon it after all the 
testimony is in? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh, well, we know perfectly well the 
local attorney in one of these counties is not specially interested 
in saving the property of some Indian who is going to lose it to 
some very eminent white citizen voter of the county. 

Mr. HASTINGS. These probate attorneys are appointed by 
the Secretary of the Interior and are under his jurisdiction. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield, if he 
has the floor? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I have not the floor, but I will yield. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I want to say 
this upon this amendment: In the Quapaw Agency there is a 
family by the name of Goodeagle. : 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. We can 
not hear what is going on and we can not determine whether 
this is a Democratic or a Republican caucus. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I think I can make the gentle- 
man from Texas hear. I always try to do so. The Goodeagle 


Absolutely in the Mississippi case, 
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famity had been attending te their own affairs for years. They 


owned 2 large estate. They had many buildings in Baxter 


Springs, Cherokee County, Kans. They owned large property 
in the Quapaw Agency, which is south of there in Oklahoma. It 
was discovered there were large mineral 

property in Oklahoma. It appears that the Quapaw Indian 


agent was very much interested in endeavoring to secure leases 


for mineral purposes for certain parties on a part of their prop- 
erty. The Goodeagle Indians refused to make the leases to the 
parties in whom the agent was interested. They were making 
leases at a higher rate of royalty. The agent took the matter 
up with the Indian Office up here and had all the Goodeagles 
declared incompetent, though for years they had been directors 
of banks, the owners of b the owners of large affairs, 
and had conducted their business in a successful manner as 
other business men in that community had. Immediately after 
the Goodeagies had been declared incompetent, favorites of the 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
we pass this amendment, with the point of order pending, until 
to-morrow, without prejudice, to see if we ean not get it revised 
so as to obtain exactly what is desired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unan- 
imous consent that this amendment be passed over until to- 
morrow, without prejudice. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.J] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to withdraw from 
the Treasury of the United States, at his discretion, not to exceed 


$45,000 of the funds on deposit to the credit of the Osage Tribe of 
Indians in Oklahoma and f 


uding 
ting, te! hing and t honing, and purchase, air, 
5 . 7 z * * 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. j 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Loneworrs, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 11368, 
the Indian appropriation bill, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


Mr. HADLEY. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
leave of absence for the day be given my colleague, Mr. Jony- 
son of Washington, on account of illness, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.) The 
Chair hears none. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 26 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Friday, January 9, 
1920, at 12 o’clock noon. 


on their 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy, of a communication from the Attorney General, submitting 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation for increase of salary 
of the administrative accountant, division of accounts of the 
Department ef Justice, for the fiscal year 1921 (H. Doe. No. 
18 to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
Printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
estimate of appropriation required by the Internal Revenue 
Bureau for the enforcement of the national prohibition act 
during the remainder of the fiscal year 1920 (H. Doc. No. 574); 


tting 
supplemental estimate of appropriation required by the Interior 
Department for equipment and operation of the Interior Depart- 
ment Building, fiscal year 1920 (H. Doe. No. 575) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
deficiency estimate of appropriation required by the Department 
of Labor for “War Labor Administration Conciliation,” fiscal 
year 1919 (H. Doc. No. 576); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
Supplemental estimate of appropriations for proposed increases 
in salaries of the Solicitor for the Post Office Department and 
the chief bookkeeper and record clerk, fiscal year 1921 (H. Doe, 
No. 577); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

6. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting docu- 
ments in response to House resolution 271 (H. Doc. No. 578); 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. STEENERSON, from the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11578) 
making appropriations for the service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1921, and for other 
purposes, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 534), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H, R. 11005) granting a pension to Bridget E. Reid; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 3 

A bin (H. R. 5480) granting n pension to Seaburn D. Wray; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLICO BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 11578) making appro- 
priations for the service of the Post Office Department for the 
fiscal year ending Jane 30, 1921, and for other purposes ; to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. EDMONDS: A bill (H. R. 11579) amending the pro- 
hibition act; to the Committee on the J udiciary. 

By Mr. McCLINTIC: A bill (H. R. 11580) providing for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon 
at Weatherford, Okla,; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr, FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 11581) to provide for the 
national security and defense by encouraging the production and 
refining of graphite (plumbago, silver lead) ores in the United 
States and its possessions, and to provide revenue for the Gov- 
ernment of the United States; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 11582) relating to 
third-class mail matter; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. STOLL: A bill (H. R. 11583) for the purchase of a 
post-office site at Mullins, S. C.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 
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By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 11584) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to cause to be erected a suitable building 
or buildings for marine hospital purposes on the present marine 
hospital site at San Francisco, Calif., and to remove all or any 
of the present structures on said site; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 11585) to amend the 
Federal plant quarantine act of August 20, 1912, so as to provide 
that all expenses incident to the fumigation of importations be 
paid by the United States Government; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Resolution (H. Res. 483) authorizing 
the consideration of certain new legislation in H. R. 11578, a 
bill making appropriations for the support of the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year 1921; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. EDMONDS: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 43) 
requesting the President of the United States to reopen certain 
cases where men in military service were imprisoned during 
war; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 11586) for the relief of 
Frederick Salzman; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 11587) granting a pen- 
sion to James H. Turner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11588) granting an increase of pension to 
William Vollrath; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CASEY: A bill (H. R. 11589) granting an increase of 
3 to Mary C. Titman; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: A bill (H. R. 11590) granting a pension 
to Abbie Davis Morang; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GARD; A bill (H. R. 11591) granting a pension to 
James Bartram; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL: A bill (H. R. 11502) granting a pension to 
Mary Benson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 11593) granting 
an increase of pension to Sarah E. Totten; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 11594) for the relief of John 
M. Higgins; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11595) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac Edgington ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11596) granting an increase of pension to 
Gurney E. Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKENZIE: A bill (H. R. 11597) granting a pension 
to John ©. Prestin; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. MONAHAN of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 11598) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to George B. Pearl; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PELL: A bill (H. R. 11599) for the relief of Peter A. 
Kearney ; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 11600) for the relief of Mrs. Gussie Husak ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11601) granting a 
pension-to George W. Keith; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

726. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of National 
Lumber Council of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, urging a revision of the antitrust acts; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, 

727. Also (by request), petition of State board of trustees of 
the Anti-Saloon League of Illinois, regarding war-time prohibi- 
tion: to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

728. Also (by request), petition of acting secretary of the 
Florida State Nurses’ Association, favoring Senate bill 1737 and 
House bill 2492, to secure relative rank for Army nurses; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

729. By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of Chamber of Commerce 
of Mansfield, Ohio, favoring House bill 10650; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

730. By Mr. JAMES: Petition of Marquette Lodge, No, 405, 
Marquette, Mich., favoring the deportation of I. W. W. and other 
disloyal organizations; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

731. By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of Chamber of Com- 
merce of Waterbury, Coun., favoring the treaty and the league 
of nations; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


732. By Mr. MacGREGOR: Petition of City Council of the 
City of Buffalo, regarding the high cost of living; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

733. Also, petition of F. A. Dirnberger, secretary of the Buf- 
falo Flour Club, favoring the return of the railroads to their 
owners ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

734. By Mr. McGLENNON: Petition of Chamber of Com- 
merce of Bayonne, N. J., regarding the return of the railroads 
to their owners; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

735. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of George S. Buck, mayor of 
the city of Buffalo, N. Y., regarding the Lever food and fuel 
control act; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

736. Also, petition of Daniel J. Sweeney, city clerk of Buffalo, 
N. Y., regarding the Lever food and fuel control act; to the 
Committee on culture. 

737. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of the New York State 
Forestry Association, favoring increased appropriation for the 
United States Forest Service; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

738. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Lodge No. 748, Brotherhood 
of Railway Trainmen, protesting against the Cummins bill and 
indorsing the Esch bill with the Anderson amendment; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

739. Also, petition of California Manufacturers’ Association, 
in connection with a revision of the antitrust laws; to the Com- 
mittee on Revision of the Laws. 

740. Also, petition of city council of Oakland, Calif., advocat- 
ing allocation of ore shipped to the Pacific coast for the Far 
Eastern trade; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

741. Also, petition of Kern County Chamber of Commerce, 
Bakersfield, Calif., urging passage of House bill 10650, the 
Davey sedition bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

742. Also, petition of committee of engineers, architects, and 
allied professions of California, urging passage of Senate bill 
2232 and House bill 6649; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Interior Department. 

748. Also, petition of Union Hardware & Metal Co., of Los 
Angeles, Calif., urging support of the Kettner bill (H, R. 6044) ; 
to the Committee on Railways and Canals. $ 

T44. Also, petition of Los Angeles County Farm Bureau, of 
California, urging support of the Kenyon and Hersman bills; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

745. Also, petition of County Farm Bureau, of Los Angéles 
County, Calif., urging appropriation of $25,000 for the investiga- 
tion and suppression of certain pests in the pecan industry; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

746. Also, petition of California Manufacturers’ Association, of 
Oakland, Calif.; indorsing the labor provisions of the Cummins 
bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

747. By Mr. RANDALL of Wisconsin: Petition of citizens of 
Oconomowoc, Wis., urging two years’ extension of Government 
control of the railroads; to the committee of conference on the 
Esch and Cummins bills. 

748. Also, resolution of the Wisconsin Game Protective Associ- 
ation, indorsing House bill 8939; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. s 

749. Also, resolution of citizens of Clinton, Wis., urging the 
revenue act of 1918 be modified to exempt Chautauqua tickets 
from taxation; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

750. By Mr. WOODYARD: Petition of Huntington Post, No. 
16, American Legion, Huntington, W. Va., pledging its organiza- 
tion to the maintenance of law and order in the United States 
of America; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Frmay, January 9, 1920. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, in this restless age of ours, appealing to the 
highest powers of constructive statesmanship, we do not forget 
the North Star that has guided safely our fathers over all the 
troubled waters of the past. Thy Word, unchanging, eternal, 
divine, we look to it for our guide, and pray that Thou wilt 
give to us the inspiration of heart to know Thy Word, to read 
Thy will, to follow Thy commandments, to build upon the 
foundations that Thou hast laid down for us. Do Thou bless 
us in this divine enterprise. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 


On request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, the 
reading of the Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was dis- 
pensed with and the Journal was approved. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution of the General Assembly of the State of Rhode 
Island ratifying the Susan B. Anthony amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States extending the right of suffrage 
to women, which will be placed on file. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House 
disagrees to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10137) to amend an act entitled “An act to classify the officers 
and members of the fire department of the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 20, 1906, and for other 
purposes; asks a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. 
Mares, Mr. Gobrp, and Mr. Woops of Virginia managers at the 
conference on the part of the House. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. SPENCER. I present the memorial of Frank J. Page 
and sundry other citizens of Doniphan, Mo., which I ask may 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memorial was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as folows: 

“ To the honorable body of the United States Senate, greeting: 


“We, the undersigned, red-blooded American citizens, com- 
posed of both old-line parties, beg leave to congratulate you— 
especially the majority of your membership—upon your patriot- 
ism and wise vote on the reservations to the league of nations. 

“For, when we see daily in the papers accounts of what a 
great per cent of the foreign element in this country are doing 
and are trying to do tó disorganize our country and make of it 
a mass of thieves and murderers without any law or order, 
then when we reflect upon what this great country cost our fore- 
fathers in lives, blood, money, suffering, and tears and grief 
for the mothers of that day, and the loss of hundreds of thou- 
sands of our fathers, grandfathers, and brothers, as well as 
billions of dollars, tears, and suffering to keep our Union whole 
in the sixties, capped off by the loss of hundreds of thousands 
of our own boys in death and crippled for all time, as well as 
over $20,000,000,000 of expense in defending the honor and even 
the future existence of our flag and country in the World War— 
the grandest and best country by far that God Almighty in His 
wisdom ever permitted His sun to shine upon—we say that after 
reflecting upon all these sacrifices made by our people for our 
great Government, the United States of America, we feel that 
the people of these United States, every red-blooded American 
man, woman, and child, of every color and every creed—yes, 
even those that are to come after us, perhaps, as long as the 
world stands—are to be congratulated upon having at this time 
and during the Congress just ended a few days ago, sufficient 
men in the United States Senate, composed of both old-line 
parties, whom an All-Wise Providence had endowed with the 
brains, the honor, the patriotism, the nerve, the backbone, the 
ability, the fearlessness, and will power to do their own think- 
ing, to prevent this great and priceless Government of ours from 
being handed over, either in whole or in part, into the hands of 
foreign governments, to manipulate as they thought best. Oh, 
but it was grand, and we love every one of you for it that gave 
a vote for the reservations regardless of your political views, 
for you have proven yourselves to be red-blooded Americans 
of the first magnitude, and that is what counts more than all 
else, at this time especially. 

“And be assured, our dear sirs, that the great mass of all red- 
blooded. American people are backing you to the limit regardless 
of all political views. 

“ Sincerely, yours, FRANK J. PAGE 
“(And others).” 

Mr. POMERENE. I have before me a petition to the Senate 
from Rey. Dr, Charles F. Thwing, president of the Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, Ohio, and 66 members of the faculty, 
urging the ratification of the peace treaty. I ask that it be 
incorporated in the Recorp without reading. I do not mean by 
that the signatures other than that of President Thwing. 

There being no objection, the petition was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

WESTERN Reserve UNIVERSITY, 
Clercland, Ohio, December 11, 1919. 
To the Senate of the United States of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN : We, the undersigned, officers of Western Reserve 
University, are tonvinced of the supreme importance of the rati- 
ficution by the Senate as soon as possible of the treaty of peace, 


with such interpretative reservations as may be proper and 
necessary, and we urge the Senators from Ohio to promote such 
action. We believe that a majority of the most intelligent and 
public-spirited citizens of all parties in the State will support 
them in favoring a resolution ratifying the treaty of peace with 
the league of nations covenant in terms that will readily per- 
mit the other signatories to acquiesce in the conditions stated 
by the United States, 
Cuas. F. THWING, President 
(And others). 


Mr. NEWBERRY presented a petition of the Michigan State 
Normai College, Ypsilanti, Mich., praying for the ratification of 
the treaty of peace with Germany, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Northeastern Michigan 
Association of Credit Men, of Bay City, Mich., praying for the 
enactment of legislation for the adoption of a budget system, 
which was referred to the Special Committee to Devise a Plan 
for a National Budget System. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman's Progressive 
League, of Niles, Mich., praying for the enactment of legislation 
to establish a Department of Education, which was referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. HALE presented a petition of the Maine State Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, praying for the enactment of legislation 
providing for the reimbursement to farmers for cattle slaugh- 
tered because of reaction in tuberculin tests, which was referred 
to the Committee on Agiculture and Forestry, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3682) to regulate the filling 
of vacancies in the Corps of Cadets at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy not otherwise provided for by existing law, and 
for other purposes, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. NEW, from the Committee on Territories, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 8958) to authorize the incorporated town 
of Ketchikan, Alaska, to issue bonds for the construction and 
equipment of schools therein, and for other purposes, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 360) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 10746) to authorize the incorporated town of Wran- 
gell, Alaska, to issue bonds for the construction, enlargement, 
and equipment of schools, the acquisition and construction of a 
water-supply system, the construction of a sewer system, the con- 
struction of a city dock and floating dock, and to levy and collect 
a special tax therefor, reported it with an amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 361) thereon. 


DRAINAGE OF PUBLIC LANDS IN ARKANSAS, 


Mr. SMOOT. From the Committee on Public Lands I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 3175) author- 
izing local drainage districts to drain certain public lands in the 
State of Arkansas, counties of Mississippi and Poinsett, and sub- 
jecting said lands to taxation. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill. A similar bill passed the Senate in the 
last Congress. The bill as reported by the committee was pre- 
pared by the Department of the Interior and has the unqualified 
indorsement of that department. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Ne it enacted, etc., That all of those unentered, unreserved Debate lands 
and all of those entered lands for which no final certificates have been 
issued within the areas hereinafter described are hereby made and de- 
clared to be subject to the laws of the State of Arkansas relating to the 
organization, government, and regulation of drainage districts to the 
same extent and in the same manner, except as hereinafter provided, in 
which lands held under private ownership are or may be subject to said 
laws: Provided, That the United States and all persons legally holding 
unpatented lands under entries made under the public-land laws of the 
United States shall be accorded all the rights, privileges, and benefits 
ven by said laws to persons holding lands in private ownership, said 
ands being those public lands in Mississippi County, Ark., in townships 
14, 15, and 16 north, range 9 east, and townships 15 and 16 north, range 
10 east, fifth principal meridian, according to the official surveys thereof 
approved October 12, 1915, and all of those unentered public lands and 
all of those entered lands for which no final certificates have been issued 
in Poinsett County, Ark., in townships 11 and 12 north, range 6 east, fifth 
INE OAD; according to the official surveys thereof approved 
u % A 
EC. 2. That the construction and maintenance of canals, ditches, 
levees, and other drainage works upon and across the lands subject to 
the operation of this act are hereby authorized, subject to the same con- 
ditions as are imposed by the laws of the State of Arkansas upon lands 
held in private ownership, and that the cost of construction and main- 
tenance of canals, ditches, levees, and other drainage works incurred in 
connection with any drainage pro under said laws shall be equitably 
8 among all lands held in private ownership, all unentered pub- 
lic lands, and all lands embraced in unpatented entries affected by such 
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project. Officially certified lists showing the amount of charges assessed 
against each smallest legal subdivision of such lands shall be furnished 
to the register and recelver of the United States land office of the district 
in which the lands affected are situated as soon as said charges would 
become a lien If the lands were held in private ownership. 

Sec. 8. That all charges legally assessed pursuant’ to the drainage 
laws of the State of Arkansas by a drainage district a: 
entered public lands, or against any lands embraced in 
entries, oh ag to the provisions of this act, shall be a lien 
lands, which may be enforced by sale in the same manner a ject 
to the same conditions, except as hereinafter set forth, under which 
said charges shall be enfor against lands held in private ownership, 
and whenever any of said lands shall be sold for nonpayment of suc 
0 >s, inclusive of lands bid in for a dra district, a statement 
showing the name of the purchaser, the price at which each le, sub- 
division was sold, the amount assessed against it, together with penal- 
ties and interest, if any, and the cost of the sale, and the amount of 
excess, if any, over and aboye all lawful orenen charges and the 
cost of sale, shall be officially certified to the register and receiver of 
the United States land office of the district in which the lands are 
situated immediately after the completion of such sale, but nothing in 
this act shall be construed as creating any obligation on the United 
States to pay any of said charges. 

Sec. 4. at all moneys received from the sale of entered or un- 
entered lands subject to the operation of this act which shall be in 
excess of assessments due thereon, together with penalties and interest 
~ and the costs of the sales, shall be d by bgt ny net county officer to 

the receiver of the United States land office of the district in which the 
lands are situated, and such excess moneys shall be covered into the 
United States Treasury as proceeds from the sales of public lands. 

Sec. 5. That at any time within 90 days after the sale of unentered 
public lands and at any time within 90 days after the expiration of the 
period of redemption provided for in the laws under which 
the lands are d, no redemption having been made, after the sale of 
lands embraced within unpatented entries, the purchaser at such sale, 
a drainage district being herein expressly excepted from the operation 
of this provision, shall, upon the filing of an application therefor and 
an affidavit 8 eg! of necessary qualifications with the register 
and receiver of the United States land office, and upon payment to the 
receiver of the price of $5 per acre, together with the usual fees and 
commissions charged in eutry ef lands under the homestead laws, be 
entitled to receive a patent: Provided, That such purchaser shall have 
the qualifications required in making entry of lands under the home- 
stead laws, and any such purchaze shall exhaust any further homestead 
right of the purchaser to the extent of the amount of lands thus pur- 
chased by him. Not more than 160 acres of such lands shall be sold 
and tented to vid one purchaser under the provisions of this act. 
This limitation shall not apply to lands subject to the operation of this 
act which may be bid in for a drainage district, but no patent shall be 
issued to a drainage district or to anyone 8 said lands for a 
drainage district. The proceeds derived by the Government shall be 
cove into the United States Treasury an Lo — as provided by law 
for the disposal of the proceeds from the sale o blic lands. 

Sec, 6. That unless the purchaser shall, within the time ecified in 
section 5 of this act, file with the register and receiver of the United 
States land office an application for a patent, together with the required 
affidavit, and make payment of the purchase price, fees, and commis- 
sions as provided in said section 5, any person having the qualifications 
of an entryman under the homestead laws may file an application for a 
patent, t her with the required affidavit, and upon payment to the 
receiver of the purchase price of $5 per acre, fees, and commissions, 
and in addition thereto an amount equal to the drainage charges, penal- 
ties, interest, and costs for which the lands were sold, and if the lands 
were bid in for the drainage district, an additional amount equal to 6 
per cent per annum on the sum for which the lands were sold from 
the date of such sale, said applicant shall become subrogated to the 
rights of such purchaser and shall be entitled to receive a patent for 
not more than 160 acres of said lands. When payment is made to 
effect subrogation as herein provided the register and receiver of the 
United States land office shall serve notice upon the purchaser that 
an application for patent for the lands purchased by him has been 
filed, and that the amount of the ge charges, penalties, interests, 
and costs of the sale will be paid to him upon submission of proof of 
purchase and payment by him of said sums. receiver shall make 
such payment as soon as said requirement shall have been fulfilled. 
If the lands were bid in for a drainage district, the receiver will pay to 
the proper county officers the amount of the drainage charges, — 
and interests and costs of sale, together with the additional sum of 6 
per cent per annum, to, which said drainage district is entitled. All 
remaining moneys to which the United States may be entitled shall be 
covered into the United States Treasury and applied as provided by 
law for the disposal of the proceeds from the sale of public lands. 


Src. 7. That a copy of all notices required by the drainage laws of 
the State of Arkansas to be given to the owners and occupants of lands 
held in private ownership shall, as soon as such notice is issued, be 


delivered to the reuseter and receiver of the United States land office 
of the district in which the lands are situated where any of the lands 
subject to the operation of this act are affected, and the United States 
and the entryman claiming under the public-land laws of the United 
States shall be accorded the same rights to be heard by petition, answer, 
remonstrance, appeal, or otherwise, as are given to persons holding 
lands in private ownership, and all entrymen shall be given the same 
rights 2 redemption as are given to the owners of land held in private 
ownership. 

Sec. rh That this act shall not be effective as to any lands involved 
in sults instituted on behalf of the United States with a view to quietin: 
title in the Government to such lands until and unless such suits shall 
be finally determined in favor of the United States, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 

Bills were intreduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. NEWBERRY: 

A bill (S. 8689) granting a pension to Mary S. Woolman (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A hill (S. 3690) conferring jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to try, adjudicate, and determine the claim of Clayton G. 


Landis, administrator of David B. Landis, deceased; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 3691) to prohibit certain persons from accepting 
compensation for prosecuting claims against the United States 
or for performing services in relation to a matter in which the 
United States is interested or a party, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3692) granting an increase of pension to Versa E. 
Conn; to the Committee on Pensions, 


ARMY REORGANIZATION, 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Military Affairs of the Senate has completed the 
draft of a tentative bill looking toward the reorganization of 
the Army and the adoption of the military policy of this country. 
I present the bill and ask that it be referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, the subcommittee having completed its labors. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That action will be taken. 

The bill (S. 3688) to reorganize and increase the efficiency of 
the United States Army, and for other purposes, was read twice 
by its tithe and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


SEDITIOUS ACTS AND UTTERANCES. 


Mr. SPENCER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 3317) to prohibit and punish certain 
seditious acts against the Government of the United States 
and to prohibit the use of the mails for the purpose of promoting 
such acts, which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT. 


Mr. NORRIS. I offer an amendment to the so-called water- 
power bill, providing for the development of the Great Falls 
of the Potomac, which I ask may be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Wapsworrn in the chair). 
Without objection, that order will be made. 

Mr. PHIPPS submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 3184) to create a Federal power com- 
mission and to define its powers and duties, to provide for the 
improvement of navigation, for the development of water power, 
for the use of lands of the United States in relation thereto, 
to repeal section 18 of “An act making appropriations for the 
construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works 
on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes,” approved August 
8, 1917, and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and be printed. $ 

COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS. 


Mr. PAGE submitted the folowing resolution (S. Res. 274), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Reselved, That the resolution of the Senate, No. 62, a 
6, 1919, authorizing the Committee on Naval Affairs of 


—5 be had in connection with bee subject 
ttee, 


eed to June 


deem necessary; the expenses of travel 
committee, or any subcommittee thereof, 
the contingent fund of the Senate. 

Mr. CALDER, subsequently, from the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was 
referred the foregoing resolution, reported it favorably without 
amendment, and it was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, pursuant to the notice I 
gave yesterday, I offer the following resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Standing Rules of the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res, 273) was read and referred to the 
Committee on Rules, as follows: 

Resolved, That Rule XXV, Standing Rules of the Senate, be, and 
the same is hereby, amended by changing the paragraph therein now 


reading as follows: 
“A mittee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico to consist of 12 


ereafter to read 


ommittee on Pacific Islands, Porto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, 
to consist of 12 Senators.” 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONGRESS CONTROL. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I am in receipt of a communi- 
eation from the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of 
America—Atlanta, Ga., division—insisting upon the exemption 
of all farmers and agricultural workers from the International 
Labor Congress control, under the treaty recently pending be- 
fore the Senate of the United States. I ask that it may be in- 
serted in the RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE Farmers’ EDUCATIONAL AND 
COOPERATIVE UNION OF AMERICA, 
` GEORGIA DIVISION, ATLANTA, GA. 
Senator C. S. THOMAS, 
Washington, D. C. 
A resolution by Martin F. Amorous, Donatas the Cobb County Farmers’ 
Union, Marietta, 

“ Whereas the treaty of peace with 0 contains a proposal 
to create an international labor congress, which when rati- 
fied by the United States Senate limits labor to ‘8 hours a 
day, 48 hours a week, and 24 hours’ rest each week,’ and 
also taxes landowners with old-age pensions, disability pen- 
sions, and unemployment wages; and 

“Whereas the enforcement of these conditions will be ruinous 
to the farming industry of the country: Therefore be it 


“ Resolved, That the Georgia Division of the Farmers’ Educa- 
tional and Cooperative Union of America, in convention as- 
sembled in Atlanta, Ga., this 26th day of November, 1919, does 
hereby request the President of the United States and the United 
States Senate to exempt all farmers and agricultural workers 
from the international labor congress control; be it further 

“ Resolved, That the president and secretary of this convention 
mail to the President of the United States and each Member of 
the United States Senate a certified copy of these resolutions.” 

The above resolution is a correct copy of the original resolu- 
tion, which was read to the convention, discussed, and unani- 
mously adopted. 

J. H. Minas, President. 
ANDREW J. FLEMING, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


LETTER OF THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in 
the Record the text of the letter addressed by the President of 
the United States to the Jacksonian banquet last night. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

TEXT OF PRESIDENT'S LETTER DEFINING His Treaty STAND, 


THe WHrre HOUSE, 
Washington, January 8, 1920. 


My DEAR Mn. CHAIRMAN: It is with keenest regret that I find 
that I am to be deprived of the pleasure and privilege of joining 
you and the other loyal Democrats who are to assemble to-night 
to celebrate Jackson Day and renew their vows of fidelity to the 
great principles of our party, the principles which must now ful- 
fill the hopes not only of our own people but of the world. 2 

The United States enjoyed the spiritual leadership of the world 
until the Senate of the United States failed to ratify the treaty 
by which the belligerent nations sought to effect the settlements 
for which they had fought throughout the war. It is inconceiv- 
able that at this supreme crisis and final turning point in the 
international relations of the whole world, when the results of 
the Great War are by no means determined and are still ques- 
tionable and dependent upon events which no man can foresee 
or count upon, the United States should withdraw from the con- 
cert of progressive and enlightened nations by which Germany 
was defeated, and all similar Governments (if the world be so 
unhappy as to contain any) warned of the consequences of any 
attempt at a like iniquity, and yet that is the effect of the course 
which the United States has taken with regard to the treaty of 
Versailles, 

Germany is beaten, but we are still at war with her, and the 
old stage is reset for a repetition of the old plot. It is now 
ready for a resumption of the old offensive and defensive al- 
liances which made settled peace impossible. It is now open 
again to every sort of intrigue. 

The old spies are free to resume their former abominable ac- 
tivities. They are again at liberty to make it impossible for gov- 
ernments to be sure what mischief is being worked among their 
own people, what internal disorders are being fomented. 

Without the covenant of the league of nations there may be 
as many secret treaties as ever, to destroy the confidence of 
governments in each other, and their validity can not be ques- 
tioned. 

None of the objects we professed to be fighting for has been 
secured, or can be made certain of, without this Nation’s ratifi- 
cation of the treaty and its entry into the covenant. This Nation 
entered the Great War to vindicate its own rights and to protect 
and preserve free government, It went into the war to see it 
through to the end, and the end has not yet come. It went into 
the war to make an end of militarism, to furnish guaranties to 
weak nations, and to make a just and lasting peace. It entered 
it with noble enthusiasm. 


Five of the leading belligerents have accepted the treaty and 
formal ratifications will soon be exchanged. The question is 
whether this country will enter and enter whole-heartedly. If it 
does not do so, the United States and Germany will play a lone 
hand in the world. 

The maintenance of the peace of the world and the effective 
execution of the treaty depend upon the whole-hearted participa- 
tion of the United States. I am not stating it as a matter 
of power. The point is that the United States is the only 
Nation which has sufficient moral force with the rest of the 
world to gzarantee the substitution of discussion for war. If 
we keep out of this agreement, if we do not give our guaranties, 
then another attempt will be made to crush the new nations 
of Europe. 

I do not believe that this is what the people of this country 
wish or will be satisfied with. Personally, I do not accept the 
action of the Senate of the United States as the decision of the 
Nation. 

I have asserted from the first that the overwhelming majority 
of the people of this country desire the ratification of the treaty, 
and my impression to that effect has recently been confirmed by 
the unmistakable evidences of publie opinion given during my 
visit to 17 of the States. 

I have endeavored to make it plain that if the Senate wishes 
to say what the undoubted meaning of the league is I shall have 
no objection. There can be no reasonable objection to inter- 
pretations accompanying the act of ratification itself. But when 
the treaty is acted upon, I must know whether it means that 
we have ratified or rejected it. 

We can not rewrite this treaty. We must take it without 
changes which alter its meaning, or leave it, and then, after the 
rest of the world has signed it, we must face the unthinkable 
task of making another and separate treaty with Germany. 

But no mere assertions with regard to the wish and opinion 
of the country are credited. If there is any doubt as to what 
the people of the country think on this vital matter, the clear 
and single way out is to submit it for determination at the 
next election to the voters of the Nation, to give the next elec- 
tion the form of a great and solemn referendum, a referendum 
as to the part the United States is to play in completing the_ 
settlements of the war and in the prevention in the future of 
such outrages as Germany attempted to perpetrate, 

We have no more moral right to refuse now to take part 
in the execution and administration of these settlements than 
we had to refuse to take part in the fighting of the last few 
weeks of the war which brought victory and made it possible 
to dictate to Germany what the settlements should be. Our 
fidelity to our associates in the war is in question and the whole 
future of mankind. It will be heartening to the whole world to 
know the attitude and purpose of the people of the United 
States. 

I spoke just now of the spiritual leadership of the United 
States, thinking of international affairs. But there is another 
spiritual leadership which is open to us, and which we can 
assume. 

The world has been made safe for democracy, but democracy 
has not been finally vindicated. All sorts of crimes are being 
committed in its name, all sorts of preposterous perversions of 
its doctrines aad practices are being attempted. 

This, in my judgment, is to be the great privilege of the 
democracy of the United States, to show that it can lead the 
way in the solution of the great social and industrial problems. 
of our time, and lead the way to a happy, settled order of life 
as well as to political liberty. The program for this achieve- 
ment we must attempt to formulate, and in carrying it out 
we shall do more than can be done in any other way to sweep 
out of existence the tyrannous and arbitrary forms of power 
which are now masquerading under tle name of popular gov- 
ernment. 

Whenever we look back to Andrew Jackson we should draw 
fresh inspiration from his character and example. His mind 
grasped with such a splendid definiteness and firmness the prin- 
ciples of national authority and national action. He was so 
indomitable in his purpose to give realty to the principles of 
the Government, that this is a very fortunate time to recall his 
career and to renew our vows of faithfulness to the principles 
and the pure practices of democracy. 

I rejoice to join you in this renewal of faith and purpose. I 
hope that the whole evening may be of the happiest results as 
regards the fortunes of our party and the Nation. 

With cordial regards, 

Sincerely, yours, 
To Hon. Hosmer S. CUMMINGS, 
Chairman Democratic National Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 


Wooprow WILSON. 
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SPEECH OF HON. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN. 


Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp in juxtaposition to the letter of 
the President the speech of Hon. William Jennings Bryan, de- 
livered last night at the Jackson Day banquet, since it has been 


. announced that there is no difference between the two. 


There being no objection, the speech was ordered to be printed 
in the Record, as follows: 

COMMONER ADVISES YIELDING ON RESERVATIONS, 

“ Seldom has such an opportunity for great service come to 
any party as now presents itself to our party. But opportunity 
brings responsibility. Much is required of those te whom much 
is given. A soldier is a soldier until his day of opportunity 
comes; after that he is either a hero or a coward. So with the 
party, opportunities impreved become stepping stones to suc- 
cess; opportunities neglected are millstones about the party's 
neck. 

The opportunities now offered are as large as the Nation 
and as wide as the world. In this hour, when we take counsel 
together for the coming campaign, it is the duty of each member 
of the party, as I take it, to present the situation as he sees it, 
without stopping to inquire whether his views are shared by 
others. One can not call a mass meeting to determine what to 
think. The theory of democracy is that all think and give 
expression to their thought, and then conclusions are reached 
by comparison of views. 

“Permit me, therefore, to present the mere important of 
these opportunities as I see them. The nations are entering 
upon a new era; old systems are passing away; democracy is 
dawning everywhere. Our Nation is the only great nation in a 
position to furnish the moral leadership required. The nations 
of Europe are busy with their own problems; our people are 
the only ones disinterested enough to be trusted by all, and 
the Democratic Party is the party whose ideas best fit for the 
task of leadership in such a work. 

“A Democratic President was the spokesman of the United 
States in holding out to a ~war-worn world the hope ef uni- 
versal peace, and he brought back from Paris the covenant of 
a league of nations that provides means for settling interna- 
tional disputes without a resort to force. He did the best he 
could, and succeeded better than we had any right to expect, 
when we remember that he fought single handed against the 
selfish interests of the world. 

BLAMES G. o. P, FOR DELAY, 


“The Republican Party, in contrel of the Senate, instead of 
ratifying at ence or promptly proposing changes that it deemed 
necessary, has fiddled while civilization has been threatened 
with conflagration. It could have adopted its reservations as 
well five months ago as later, but it permitted endless debate 
while suffering humanity waited. 

“The Democratic Senators stood with the President fer rati- 
fication without reservation, and I steod with them, believing 
that it was better to secure within the league, after it was 
established, any necessary changes than to attempt to secure 
them by reservations in the ratifying resolutions. But our plan 
has been rejected and we must face the situation as it is. We 
must either secure such compromises as may be possible or pre- 
sent the issue to the country. The latter course would mean a 
delay of at least 14 months, and then success only in case of our 
securing a two-thirds majority in the Senate. 

“We can not afford, either as citizens or as members of the 
party, to share with the Republican Party responsibility for 
further delay; we can not ge before the country on the issue 
that such an appeal would present. The Republicans have a 
majority in the Senate, and therefore can by right dictate the 
Senate’s course. Being in the minority, we can not demand the 
right to decide the terms upon which the Senate will consent 
to ratification. Our Nation has spent 100,000 precious lives and 
more than $20,000,000,000 te make the world safe for democracy, 
and the one fundamental principle of democracy is the right 
of the majority to rule. It applies to the Senate and to the 
House as well as to the people. 

“According to the Constitution, a treaty is ratified by a two- 
thirds vote, but the Democratic Pariy can not afford to take 
advantage of the constitutional right of a minority to prevent 
ratification. A majority of Congress can declare war. Shall 
we make it more difficult to conclude a treaty than to enter a 
war 

: CAN NOT IMPAIR CONGRESS. 

Neither can we go before the country on the issue raised by 
article 10. If we do not intend to impair the right of Congress 
to decide the question of peace or war when the time for action 
arises, how can we insist upon a moral obligation to go to war 
which can have no force or value except as it does impair the 


independence of Congress? We owe it to the world to join in 
an honest effort to put an end to war forever, and that effort 
should be made at the earliest possible moment. 

“A Demoeratie Party can not be a party of negation; it must 
have a construction program. It must net only favor a league 
of nations but it must have a plan for the election of delegates 
and a policy to be pursued by these delegates. What plan can 
the Democratic Party have other than one that contemplates the 
popular electien of those delegates who, in the influence they 
will exert, will be next in importance to the President him- 
Self? And what policy can the Democratic Party have within 
the league of nations other than one of absolute independence 
and impartiality between the members of the league? 

Our Nation’s voice should at all times be raised in behalf of 
equal and exact justice between nations as the only basis of 
permanent peace. It should be raised in defense of the right 
of self-determination and in proclaiming a spirit of brotherhood 
as universal as the peace which we advocate. 

We have domestic problems also which offer an opportunity 
to render large service, and one objection to thrusting the 
treaty into the campaign is that it would divert attention from 
questions demanding immediate consideration. We are con- 
fronted with the organization of new parties, on the theory 
that the old parties do not meet the issues that have arisen. 
Our party is the one party that can qualify for the meeting of 
these issues. It can oppose a class party because it is not itself 
the party of a class, but the party of the whole people, regard- 
less of class. 

“The Republican Party has become a capitalistic party and 
has permitted tariff barons to write the tariff laws, trust mag- 
nates to direct the policy of the party on the trust question, 
railroad presidents to dictate its policy on the railroad ques- 
tion, while packing-house companies and other profiteers have 
used it as their own. It would divide the country into class 
parties and by its own attitude compel the formation of a 
farmers’ party and a laborers’ party. 

“THE PARTY OF ALL CLASSES.” 

“The Democratic Party, on the contrary, stands for the pro- 
tection of the rights of every class, dealing with each citizen as 
an individual instead of as a member of a class. It has since 
it has been in power given a splendid currency law to the com- 
mercial classes. It has given a farm-loan law to the farmers, 
It has given an eight-hour day and greater seeurity in its rights 
to labor, and has given relief from the high tariff burdens to all 
the people. Democracy contemplates cooperation between ail 
elements and the promoting of the welfare of society in general. 

“Tt would prevent strikes not by prohibitory laws but by the 
creation of machinery which will investigate disputes and thus 


secure a peaceful settlement of differences before the contro- 


versy reaches the stage of strike or lockout. 

“The Democratic Party will distinguish between evolution 
and revelution, guaranteeing freedom ef speech and press to 
everyone who advocates governmental changes by constitutional 
methods, and at the same time prevent the use of either freedom 
of speech or freedom of the press for the overthrow of con- 
stitutional government. 

“The Democratie Party has for 20 years denounced private 
monopoly as indefensible and intolerable. It can not surrender 
its position on the subject now when the beneficiaries of all the 
private monopolies are mobilizing under the banner of the 
Republican Party for a united attack upon the right of the 
people to own and operate all necessary monopolies in the 
interest of the public. 

“The Demoeratic Party will continue its fight against the 
profiteer, A government that restrains the individual from the 
use of force in the protection of his rights assumes the solemn 
obligation to protect the disarmed citizen from every arm 
uplifted for his injury. We need machinery in every State and 
in each community that will give to the consumer a tribunal 
before which a dealer accused of profiteering can be brought for 
examination. The Federal Trade Commission is a step in the 
right direction. But the subject is too big to be handled by the 
Nation alone or by a national commission. The remedy must 
be as complete as the evil, and it can not be complete unless 
States and communities as well as the Federal Government 
are prepared to deal with this subject. 

J assume that the party will accept prohibition as the perma- 
nent policy of the country. Three-fourths ef the Democrats in 
the Senate and two-thirds of the Democrats in the House voted 
to submit the national amendment, and every Democratic State 
voted for ratification—and every Republican State except three. 
It is inconceivable therefore that our party should antagonize 
the moral sense of the Nation. John Barleycorn is dead. The 
Democratic Party can not tie itself to a corpse or become the 
champion of an outlawed traffic. 
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„ assume that the party will aecept woman's suffrage also 
as un accomplished fact. The women saved our party from 
defeat in the last campaign, and we need their aid to basten 
the triumph of every righteous cause. 

“T yenture to suggest three new propositions for which I ask 
consideration: 

“1, A national peace way, running into every State, wide 
enough to accommodate both passengers and freight and per- 
manent, so that it will be a lasting tie binding together the 48 
Commonwealths. It wiil be a memorial to the soldiers and 
to all others who took part in the war and a monument in 
commemoration of peace restored. It will not only be an 
expression of patriotism but it will be educational as well as 
useful. It will bring the word peace into the thought and 
conversation of all our people for centuries. 

“2. We need above all other things just now a national butle- 
tin—not a newspaper, but a bulletin—under bipartisan control, 
furnished to all who desire it at a nominal cost, a bulletin which 
will present to the people the issues upon which they must act, 
with editorials presenting the arguments for and against the 
action p „so that every citizen may intelligently exercise 
the duties of citizenship and give to his Government the benefit 
of his judgment and his conscience. The avenues of informa- 
tion are at present in private hands, and the editors, being 
human, have a bias, which makes it impossible for them to pre- 
sent both sides fairly; and to make the situation worse the 
great predatory interests are in position to influence many 
newspapers in addition to those which they absolutely control. 
If there is anything for which a Government like ours can 
afford to spend money it is to inform those upon whose will the 
Government rests. 

“2 The initiative and the referendum are not new. For a 
quarter of a century the idea has been growing and spreading ; 
since the reform has been put into operation in States like Ohio, 
Illinois, Missouri, and Massachusetts it has ceased te be a thing 
to be ridiculed. Instead it now excites the determined opposi- 
tion of those who are not willing that the people shall be the 
masters of their own destiny through a Government entirely 
within their control. The progress that democracy is making 
throughout the world ought to encourage our party to make 
the adoption of the principle of the initiative and referendum 
its next great reform, a reform entirely in harmony with the 
election of Senators by the people and the primary. The people 
are the source of authority, and any machinery which obstructs 
the popular will and puts into the hands of the minority the 
right to determine the course of the Goyernment is antagonistic 
to our institutions and must give way before the progress of 
popular government. 

“We have become the world’s teacher in the science of gov- 
ernment, and we must not hesitate to express in practice our 
own faith in the principles that we proclaim. Our party must 
respond to the call that comes from every State and from across 
the sea to apply to every problem the principles of democracy. 
Faith in the people, faith in their capacity for self-government, 
as well as in their right to self-government, must be our party’s 
policy now and always.” 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask to have 
rend and printed in the Recorp a letter which I have recently 
recelved from President A. Lawrence Lowell, of Harvard Uni- 
yersity, from which it would seem that this able and distin- 
guished champion of the league plan, whom many peeple be- 
lieved to regard article 10 as the most important and, indeed, 
the one indispensable feature of the plan, now regards it as of 
minor importance and does not object to the reservations which 
the Senate has adopted limiting the obligations which this Na- 
tion would assume under it. In fact, he points out that there 
are cases where article 16 would lead to mischievous results. 
He cites a typical example of cases where “neither we nor any 
other nation would undertake the obligations fixed by article 
10.” 

Considering how prenounced an advocate of the league Presi- 
dent Lowell is, it is a most important and illuminating contribu- 
tion to the discussion on this subject to have him declare “ that 
article 10 is not well adapted to promote peace and does in- 
volve obligations which it is not wise to accept.” Many of us 
who have for some time been making this claim are strengthened 
and heartened in our convictions by the position now taken by 
this leading covenanter and accepted authority on American 
government. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, while the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is on the floer and discussing the question of article 10 
of the league and the change of view of President Lowell, as 
to the inadvisability of adopting article 10, he would not over- 
look the view of Mr. Bryan, either, would he? 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have been aware of Mr. 
Bryan's opinion and views for some time; in ether words, his 
position is not a new one, as I understand. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Massachusetts is, of course, 
closer to Mr. Bryan than are many of the rest of us. We 
learned of his opinion only last night. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nucent in the chair). 
The Secretary will read the letter presented by the Senator 
from Massachusetts, 

The letter was read, as follows: 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, PRESIDENT'S OFFICE, 
Cambridge, Mass., December 31, 1919. 
Hon. Dav I. WALSH. 


DEAR Senator WAarsH: As one of the stumblingblocks in the 
way of a compromise on the treaty appears to be article 10, I 
take the liberty of writing to you about it; the more so as I was 
the person who introduced into the program of the League to 
Enforce Peace its third article, declaring that the “signatory 
powers shall jointly use forthwith beth their economie and mili- 
tary forces against any one of their number that goes to war or 
commits acts of hostility against another of the signatories 
before any question arising shall be submitted to arbitration.” I 
say this to show you that from the beginning I was in favor, and 
always have been in favor, of the use of a forcible sanction to 
maintain peace under the league. For this purpose it seems to 
me that the real strength of the covenant to prevent war rests 
upon article 16 and not article 10. The latter seems to me to 
preceed from the wrong end. Instead of seeking to prevent war 
directly, it strives to do so indirectly, by making predatory war 
unprofitable; but the difficulty in this Hes in the fact that it 
would be virtually impossible to snateh the prey from the jaws 
of a victorious belligerent. Nor would a great nation Hike Ger- 
many, for example, be deterred from going to war by any agree- 
ment among the members of the league to prevent her annex- 
ing territory in case of victory, because she knows very well that 
if defeated she would have no chance to seize territory, and if 
victorious she would not be prevented from doing so. 

Moreover, as the treaty of peace leaves Europe there are cases 
where article 10 would lead to mischievous results. For exam- 
ple, a tract of country in the Tyrol, inhabited exclusively by 
German-speaking people, has been given to Italy. If German 
Austria should have a grievance against Italy—let us say about 
the treatment of shipping—should bring it before the council 
of the league and have a unanimous decision in her favor with 
which Italy refused to comply, she would have a right to go 
to war with Italy. If in this war she were victorious and then 
should propose to take back this German-speaking region, we 
should be obliged by article 10 of the covenant to go to war with 
her to prevent it. Neither we ner any other nation would do so, 
nor ought we to do so. It seems to me, therefore, that article 
10 ts not well adapted to promote peace, and does involve obliga- 
tions which it is not wise to accept. I say this because many of 
the Democrats I know feel that the whole force at the back of 
the league lies in article 10, and Senator Hrrencock has said 
this to me. I think, however, they are mistaken. The real 
strength in preventing war lies in article 16; and the agree- 
ment to boycott as it stands, if not as strong as we should have 
liked, seems to me not inadequate, for such a boycott woukl be 
completely effective with a small nation, and with a great power 
it would immediately lead to war. For these reasons it seems 
to me that it would be a mistake for the Democrats to stand too 
firmly against a reservation on article 10. 


Very truly, yours. A. Lawrence LOWELE, 
FIRE DEPARTMENT OF THE DISTRICT. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10187) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to elassify the officers and members of the fire depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 20, 1906, and for other purposes, and requesting a 
conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr. CALDER. I move thut the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ment, agree to the conference asked for by the House, the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. Carper, and Mr. SHEPPARD eonferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

MARION C. RAYSOR. 

Mr. DIAL. I ask leave to call up the bill (S. 3170) to au- 
thorize the President of the United States to appoſot Marion C. 
Raysor an officer of the Army. The bill is unanimously reported 
from the Committee on Military Affairs, and if there is no ob- 
jection I should like to have it put upon its passage. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Let the bill be read first. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read, 

The bill as reported from the committee was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to a point Marion C. Raysor, formerly a cap- 
tain of Cavalry of the Regular Army, to that grade in the Cavalry 
branch of the Regular Army; but no back pay or allowances shall 
accrue and the total number of officers now authorized by law shall 
rot be increased by reason of the passage of this act. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, merely from the reading of the bill 
no one can judge whether it is a just measure or not. I should 
like to understand some of the reasons why this proposed legis- 
lation ought to be passed. On its face it seems to be a bill to 
appoint Marion C. Raysor an officer in the Army and give him a 
rank which no doubt he is not holding to-day. 

Mr. DIAL. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. So I should like to have the Senator explain 
some of the reasons why the bill should become a law. 

Mr. DIAL. This man entered the Army many years ago, I 
believe 18 or 20 years ago. He went to Cuba with the Regular 
Army and later went to the Philippines and engaged in various 
battles in the Philippines. He then returned to this country 
and went to the border with the Regular Army. Some irregu- 
larities occurred there and he was dismissed from the service 
about 1911, I believe. 

When the recent war broke out he asked to be allowed to join 
the Army as a private, which permission was granted to him. 
He then went to France and made good in every capacity there. 
He came back to this country with high recommendations from 
all the officers under whom he served. He is exceedingly 
anxious to have this stigma removed from his name. He has 
been employed in the District of Columbia in the Government 
storehouse, and has been promoted at various times. 

The bill went to the Committee on Military Affairs, and after 
hearings they unanimously reported it favorably. It carries 
no back pay and merely authorizes, it does not direct, the 
President to restore him. He was over the age limit and did 
not have to go to war, but volunteered and went to fight in 
behalf of our country. There have been many bills of the sort 
passed, some 800 I believe, and I should like very much indeed 
to have the bill passed. If there is objection, I will ask that 
it may go over at this time, but I presumed that after the 
committee had heard the case and had unanimously reported 
it favorably there would be no objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I notice from the report that 
Marion C. Raysor, formerly a captain in the Army, was court- 
martialed and convicted of certain charges, and as a result 
dismissed from the Army. I will say to the Senator from 
South Carolina that in the report on the bill there is nothing 
from the War Department. Did the committee ask for a 
report from the War Department? 

Mr. DIAL. Yes; and the War Department reported against 
restoring him, which I understand is the universal procedure. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the bill may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

COAL CORPORATION TAXES. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
call up the resolution (S. Res. 247) requesting information 
from the Secretary of the Treasury relative to income and 
profits tax returns of coal corporations. 

Mr. SMOOT. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

SEDITIOUS ACTS AND UTTERANCES. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. STERLING. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 3317. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3317) to prohibit and punish certain 
seditious acts against the Government of the United States and 
to prohibit the use of the mails for the purpose of promoting 
such acts. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. STERLING. Before the Senator from Nebraska pro- 
ceeds, I send to the desk and ask to have read a letter just 
received from the Solicitor of the Post Office Department rela- 
tive to the amendment offered by the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. BORAH]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it will be read. 

Mr. NORRIS. Before the Clerk starts to read, I notice that 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] is not in his seat. I have 
just talked with him over the telephone, and he is going to be 
here very soon. Would the Senator from South Dakota just 
as soon withhold the letter until the Senator from Idaho is 
present? He will be here by the time I finish. ; 


Mr. STERLING. I think it may be withheld for the present 
if the Senator from Nebraska so desires. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ball Harris Nelson Smoot 
Bankhead Harrison New Spencer 
Calder Henderson Newberry 8 
Capper Hitchcock Norris Sutherland 
Colt Johnson, S. Dak. Nugent Swanson 
Culberson Kellogg Overman Thomas 
Curtis Keyes Pa Trammell 
Dial King Phipps Wadsworth 
Dillingham Kirby Pomerene Walsh, Mass. 
Elkins Lenroot Robinson Walsh, Mont. 
Fernald Lodge Sheppard Watson 
France McCormick Sherman Wolcott 
Frelinghuysen McKellar Simmons 

Gerry Lean Smith, Ga 

Hale McNary Smith, S. C. 


Mr. NELSON. The Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] and 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] are absent, being 
engaged at a hearing of the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce that the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna], the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
KENDRICK] are absent on official business. The Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones] is detained by illness in his family, 
and the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp] is absent on 
account of the death of his wife. 

I have also been requested to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] is detained from the Senate by 
illness. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. My colleague [Mr. Unpberwoop] is de- 
tained from the Senate on official business. 

Mr. GERRY. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. SITH], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Surf], 
and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PrrrTMan] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] and the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY] are detained from the Senate 
on public business. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] is detained by ill- 
ness in his family. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The bill 
is in the Senate and open to amendment. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I should like to have read at 
this point the letter which I sent to the desk a while ago. I have 
a copy of the letter here and will furnish it to the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boram] when he appears in the Chamber. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is perfectly satisfactory, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The letter was read, as follows: 

Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR, 
Washington, January 8, 1920. 
Hon. THOMAS STERLING, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR STERLING: You ask my views with respect 
to the necessity for and the practicability in operation of the 
following proposed amendment to your bill, No. 3317, now pend- 
ing in the Senate: 

Provided, That any author, publisher, or party affected or 
aggrieved by the action of the Postmaster General in exclud- 
ing materials from the mails under this section shall, upon filing 
a bond to cover the actual cost of such proceeding, be entitled 
to a hearing de novo before the judge either of the Federal court 
or of a State court of record of the district or circuit in which 
the party affected or aggrieved resides. But in case the party 
aggrieved or affected is successful in securing the admission 
of his mail matter to the mails, he shall not be liable for the 
cost of the proceedings, and during the pendency of the proceed- 
ings in court the order of the Postmaster General shall be sus- 
pended.” 

There would seem to be no occasion for this amendment, as 
anyone aggrieved at an order of the Postmaster General may 
now at once file a bill in equity to restrain the execution of the 
order of the department and in this way bring before the court 
the identical matter upon which the department has ruled. In 
such proceeding a temporary restraining order may be issued 
by the court upon the filing of such a bill. In such cases there 
can be no dispute us to the facts, because the matter to be passed 
upon, both by the department and the court, is the document 
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itself, and the question of law as to whether or not it is non- | I believe it was the intention of the forefathers, when they 


mailable is raised upon the face of the document. The remedy 
proposed substitutes a court of law for the existing equity juris- 
diction over the subject matter without providing any protec- 
tion to the public against the dissemination of nonmailable 
matter in the mails while the proposed legal proceedings are 
pending. 

The proposed amendment would also place the execution of a 
Federal statute and the acts of a Federal officer under the super- 
vision of State courts, which would be quite a departure in laws 
of this character and would not seem to be necessary for the 
convenience of the public, because the Federal courts through- 
out the country now have jurisdiction in equity and may restrain 
the postmaster at any place from carrying out any order of the 
Postmaster General which may have been issued to him with 
respect to any publication, and the trial de novo provided for in 
the amendment would not give the courts greater power in re- 
viewing the acts of the Postmaster General than the equity 
courts now have; in fact, the procedure in a court of law could 
not afford the broad powers now exercised by a court of equity. 
My judgment is that in the present condition of affairs in this 
country equity courts alone can properly protect the public 
interests. 

That the Federal courts have equity jurisdiction over this 
class of cases has been passed upon on numerous occasions by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in such cases as Public 
Clearing House v. Coyne (194 U. S. 497) and cases there cited. 

Respectfully, 
W. H. Laarar, Solicitor. 

Mr. NORRIS resumed and concluded the speech begun by him 
on yesterday. His speech entire is as follows: 

Mr. President, I desire to say at the beginning of my 
remarks on this bill that I want to discuss it entirely in a 
nonpartisan manner. If I use the name of the present Post- 
master General, or refer to the department as it is now organ- 
ized, it is only for the purpose of illustrating the evils that I 
desire to point out. I have no more desire to find fault with the 
present administration of the office, under the present Postmas- 
ter General and his various assistants, than I would were anyone 
else in charge. I shall have oceasion to refer to some of the 
acts of the present Post Office Department, but I want it under- 
stood that I do so only by way of illustrating the argument that 
I desire to make, 

I should like to say to the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Srentina], who has been so diligent in the prosecution of this 
bill, that I do not find fault with him or criticize him in any way 
in his desire to meet, if he can, by proper legislative action, any 
ease of sedition. Sedition is a form of treason. There is no 
disagreement on this floor as to the desirability of properly pun- 
ishing it. I do not disagree with the Senator from South 
Dakota in his remarks of yesterday, when he so eloquently de- 
scribed. the crime of sedition, and very truthfully said that it 
was greater than any of the crimes that he enumerated. It is 
greater. I can not conceive of anything except treason that is 
greater. ‘Those of us who do not agree with the bill as it stands 
simply do not agree with those who favor the method by which 
they expect to accomplish the purposes of the bill. 

Most of my remarks will be confined to section 3 of the bill, 
although under present conditions, with the excitement that 
prevails and the unrest that exists, I doubt the wisdom of 
legislating at all upon the subject at this time. I do not believe 
it is necessary. I believe that existing law covers the matter 
as fully os it is necessary that it should be covered. 

It is a dangerous thing to legislate if we are going to encroach 
in any way upon free speech and a free press. Free speech and 
a free press are the fundamental corner stones of every Govern- 
ment where the liberty and the freedom of the citizen are prop- 
erly protected, and no Government can long exist and be free 
unless these rights are properly protected. Our forefathers had 
it so much in mind that they have provided in the fundamental 
law of the land what I presume they thought was as explicit as 
they could make language explicit in defining the position of the 
Government upon this subject. 

The first amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
vy. hich was adopted soon after the Constitution itself was adopted, 
reads as follows: 

Con shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, or abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press, or the right of the people peaceably to assemble 
and to petition the Government for a redress of grievances. 

Section 8 of the pending bill} in my judgment, places in the 
hands of the Postmaster General the power to coerce both a free 
press and free speech, because you can not prevent free press 
without interfering with free speech. We to-day get all the 
news, in all lines of human endeayor, through the newspapers. 


adopted that amendment to the Constitution, absolutely to 
prohibit Congress from making any law that would in any way 
suppress it. The history of the world, the history of civilization, 
from the very beginning, when light was first dawning upon a 
barbarous world, is full of instances of the failure of govern- 
mens where free speech was denied and free press interfered 
with. 

In connection with this fundamental proposition, before I 
get to the concrete parts of it, I want to read from an article by 
Mr. Roosevelt. He said: 


Free speech, exercised both individually and through a free press, Is 
a necessity in any country where the people are themselves free. ur 
Government is the servan e, whereas in Germany it is the 
master of the people. because the American people are free 
and the German people are not free. The President is merely the most 
important among a large number of public servants. He should be 
supported or opposed exactly to the degree which is warranted by his 
ood conduct or bad ‘conduct, his efficiency or inefficiency, in rendering 
oyal, able, and disinterested service to the Nation as a whole. There- 
fore it is absolutely necessary that there should be full liberty to tell 


the truth about his acts, and this means that it is exactly as N 
g 
To 


to blame him when he does wrong as to praise him when he does r 
Any other attitude in an American citizen is both base and servile. 
announce that there must be no criticism of the President, or that we 
are to stand by the President right or wrong, is not only, unpatriotic 
and servile but is morally treasonable to the erican public, Nothing 
but the truth should be ones about him or anyone else. But it is 
eyen more important to tell the truth, pleasant or unpleasant, about him 
than about anyone else. 

Mr. President, I think any legislator or citizen who will give 
it candid thought must agree that criticism of a public official, 
of any organization, or of an individual, particularly one occu- 
pying a public or a semipublic position, ought to be construc- 
tive; it ought to be helpful. But even if it is not intended to be 
so, it will be helpful, and the truth ought to be a good defense. 
Yet, Mr. President, the Congress of the United States has re- 
fused to put on the statute books a law that specifically said 
that the truth would be a defense. 

Section 3 of this particular bill will in effect continue during 
the time of peace what has been enacted during a time of war, 
and what is now on the statute books. We have now on the 
statute books a statute containing this language: 

When the United States is at war the Postmaster General may, upon 
evidence MAET to him that any person or concern is using the 
mails in violation of any of the provisions of this act, instruct the post- 
master at any post office at which mall is received addressed to such 
person or concern to return to the postmaster at the office at which they 
were originally matled all letters or other matter so addressed. 

This law makes an absolute dictator of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. He is not required under it to give any man a trial; not 
even required to notify the citizen against whom he renders his 
arbitrary Judgment. He decides “ upon evidence satisfactory to 
him” and then acts. By it he can put any man in the United 
States out of business. No monarch of ancient times ever had a 
more supreme and arbitrary autocratic power. Ile does not 
even have to keep the evidence that satisfies him. It may con- 
sist only of a hint of some enemy, It may be only a desire to 
get revenge. It may, in fact, be absolutely nothing but a whim 
of the official who acts, and by his act he can bring ruin to an 
established business. Does any man think for a moment that 
with such a power lodged in Washington the effect upon citizens 
thousands of miles from the Capital will not be great? Does 
any man doubt but that a hint from the proper authority, some 
one who stands close to the administration, will be sufficient to 
have the necessary effect and accomplish the desired end? It 
will not be in the use of the power, but it will be in the fear of 
its use that will make yassals and slaves of otherwise independ- 
ent men. 

Section 3 of the pending bill gives to the Postmaster General 
the right to deny transmission through the mails of certain 
documents, letters, circulars, or newspapers, which, in his judg- 
ment, or which he finds, which he thinks, violate the provisions 
of this statute. 

It is a serious thing, Mr. President, to deny the publisher of 
a newspaper, for instance, the right to have the newspaper car- 
ried through the mails. It means absolute destruction of his 
property ; it means his ruination. I do not believe such a course 
ought to be taken until after the man charged has had an op- 
portunity to be heard, has had an opportunity of a trial, has 
had the charge against him laid before him, and has been giveu 
an opportunity to defend himself, 

When the statute which I have just read was pending before 
ae Senate the Senator from Maryland offered an amendment as 
‘ollows : 


Provided, however, That nothing in this act shall be construed as 
limiting the liberty or impairing the right of any tndfvidual to pubflsh or 
speak what is truc, with good motives, and for justifiable ends. 


That amendment was agreed to. It was rejected, however, 


in conference, and the Senate agreed to the conference report 
which struck it out, and when that conference report was before 
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the Senate the chief argument against it was a letter fronr the 
Attorney General, in which, in substance, he said that if that 
provision were added it would make prosecutions more difficult, 
There is no doubt but what it would. There were a great many 
instances cited, as I remember the letter, where, if the truth was 
a good defense, the man would go scot free. My contention is 
in such a case he ought to go scot free, and if he can not his 
liberty is seriously interfered with, and no country has a right 
to boast of its freedom where it deprives the citizen of his prop- 
erty or liberty under such barbarous procedure. 

That amendment not only provided that the publication must 
be true, but that it should have two other attributes—it must 
be published with good motives, and it likewise must be pub- 
lished for justifiable ends. I cite this law to show how far the 
Congress of the United States has already gone in giving power 
to the Postmaster General. 

It is argued, in defense of this proposed taw, that we have 
already on the statute books statutes similar to the proposed 
law. Mr. President, to my mind that is not a good defense. It 
does show, however, how careful any legislative body ought to 
be, particularly when it is dealing with the liberty of the citizen, 
in putting anything on the statute books that may thereafter be 
cited as a precedent for increasing the power granted by such 
statute. One of the dangers of all such legislation always is 
that you give a little power to begin with to the administrator, 
whoever he may be, the executive officer, and ninety-nine times 
out of one hundred he will stretch it to the limit; then the next 
one goes a little further and uses what was done before as a 
precedent for the course he is taking. By this proposed law, and 
the other laws which have already been passed, we place in the 
Postmaster General the power to coerce every newspaper and 
every citizen of the United States. In my judgment the danger, 
the harm, the evil, the wrong, the sin that comes from this legis- 
lation is not alone because here and there some newspaper is 
suppressed, some man wrongfully deprived of his liberty or of 
his property, but it is the effect that such laws haye generally 
upon the people; and I want to make that emphatic. I do not 
know whether I can fully make myself understood, but in my 
judgment the great evil of such legislation is not the particular 
concrete things that happen, but the millions of other things that 
do not happen, where the mind of the citizen is subdued, where he 
is coerced, where he is compelled against his will to remain silent 
when otherwise he would speak. It is the unconscious influence 
of the law, Mr. President, that does the most eyil, unconscious 
on the part of the official who is enforcing it, and unconscious, 
often, on the part of the man who is affected by it; and I am 
going to give some illustrations that bear out that point from 
the legislation we already have on the statute books. 

Now it is proposed that this power should be given to the Post- 
master General in time of peace, to go on indefinitely, and to be 
exercised by him in his discretion. There is no jury trial. A 
man with a newspaper, particularly a daily newspaper, who has 
one issue suspended, has been damaged, perhaps ruined, and 
he is tried afterwards. It is said by the Senator from South 
Dakota that this is necessary, because if the newspaper goes out 
with a seditious article in it the harm is done. Now, let us see 
if the harm is done; let us see if any great harm is done. 

The Senator from South Dakota says—and I agree with him— 
that if an individual must suffer in order to save the general 
public from an injury, it is something that he must bear. I con- 
cede that. But he ought not to be required to suffer unless it is 
necessary. The Senator from South Dakota described the 
people as 110,000,000 patriotic people, and said that this seditious 
literature, the issue of the paper, unless it were stopped before it 
got into the mails, would get out and be distributed among the 
people. Does the Senator have no more confidence in the in- 
telligence and the patriotism of the American people than to think 
that their minds would be poisoned? Is our Government sus- 
pended on such a slender thread that we are afraid of open 
debate, open discussion, and open criticism from any source? 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. STERLING. I think the Senator misconstrues what I 
said in that regard. It is not that 110,000,000 people will be 
influenced or their minds poisoned by this kind of literature, 
but it is that the injury may come, the attempt may be made, 
and perhaps in part be effected, for the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment, in the assassination of Government officials, and so forth. 
That may happen, and the 110,000,000 people are vitally inter- 
ested and concerned in that; and it is that rather than that they 
are going to be influenced by the literature. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know how the officials are going to be 
assassinated or the Government destroyed if the people are not 
going to be influenced by the literature. Are we afraid of a 


few crazy anarchists, and do we expect to suppress them by 
driving them into secrecy and secret meetings, if they want to 
carry on their propaganda? 

I believe that one of the best things that could happen would 
be to give publicity to everything of that kind. Let me call 
your attention to an instance, the steel strike investigation, 
which disclosed that one Foster, one of the labor leaders, was 
the author of a book or pamphlet of some kind on syndicalism. 
I have never seen it. From what I have read of and about the 
hearings I presume it was a pamphlet which advocated the de- 
struction of government, the thing that is prohibited in the 
pending bill. Immediately when it became known that he was 
the author and that he had published that kind of a book he 
lost caste, not only with the committee but with the country. 
They did not know about it before. As soon as they did know 
about it, as soon as publicity was given to it, his influence was 
gone. 

Let us see what happened. Since that investigation, and 
since it became known that Foster, one of the labor leaders, had 
written the pamphlet—although I believe he testified that he had 
changed his mind since he wrote the pamphlet and that it was 
several years ago when it was written. When the people found 
out he had written the pamphlet on syndicalism, what hap- 
pened? The steel company then published the pamphlet.. They 
have given it more circulation ten times over than Foster ever 
gave it. They have published it and sent it broadcast. 

I presume if one of the sleuths of our present Attorney Gen- 
eral, who, by the way, tries more lawsuits in the headlines of 
the daily newspapers than any lawyer I ever knew, went into 
the slums somewhere, to some little cottage or some little alley 
house, and arrested one of the inmates and found that he had 
a copy of Foster’s book on syndicalism, that would be enough to 
deport him if he was an alien. He would hardly be allowed to 
make a defense. 

But suppose the Attorney General sends his sleuths to the 
mansion of Mr. Gary, the head of the Steel Trust, and arrests 
him and his family and finds in his house some copies of Foster's 
pamphlet, what would happen then? Gary has had them 
printed—and I say that not in criticism. I agree that Mr. Gary 
and the Steel Trust took the right course. I commend them for 
the course they took.. But would we send Gary across the ocean 
or send him to the penitentiary on the fact that in his residence 
had been found a copy of Syndicalism? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I gather from the remarks of the 
Senator that he is opposed not only to the provision of the bill 
prohibiting the use of the mail for the circulation of that liter- 
ature, but the entire bill which seeks in any way to prevent the 
circulation of the literature, 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I am not opposed to it. I have said that I 
believed in the present condition of the public mind it was 
probably inadvisable to legislate upon it, because I thought that 
under existing law we could get the necessary relief. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I asked the Senator the question 
because I understood him to say that it would be better to allow 
a few crazy anarchists to announce generally their doctrine 
and even pay for giving publicity to it than to seek to prevent 
the circulation of the literature. 8 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I did not advocate paying to give it 
publicity. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; but giving them perfect lib- 
erty to publish because, being crazy, the general public would 
appreciate the situation and their influence would be lost. I 
understood that to be the tenor of the argument of the Sena- 
tor, but I may be mistaken. 

Mr. BORAH. May I say that the very able Senator from Mon- 
tana had printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a few weeks ago 
a very large amount of this material of the Bolshevists upon 
the theory that as it went out to the people and the people saw 
what it was it would have the very opposite effect from that de- 
sired by those who were advocating it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; I was desirous of having a 
discerning public appreciate the character of the literature that 
was being put out, that people of morbid minds by reading it 
would be influenced to commit crimes. But if the Senator from 
Nebraska will pardon me just a moment, I asked him the ques- 
tion I did because I have here the reports of the Court of 
Appeals of the State of New York in the famous case of People 
against Herr Most 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me say to fhe Senator right now that the 
Senator is not going to be able to put me in that class of people 
who are opposed to the proper punishment of all offenses, in- 
cluding sedition. I tried to make myself plain upon that point, 
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I do claim the right, however, to disagree with those who adyo- 
cate the passage of the bill, and particularly section 3 of it, that 
it is an inopportune time to do it now. I am not opposed even 
to the deportation of unworthy aliens. I am in favor of it in 
the proper cases, but I would give every one of them a trial. I 
would try them under the Jaw before I took any action. I do 
not know of anyone, however low he may be, that is not entitled 
to a trial by a jury of his peers before a Judgment of condemna- 
tion is rendered against him. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator will pardon me fur- 
ther, I was simply endeavoring to draw out from the Senator 
his attitude concerning the legislation intended 

Mr. NORRIS. Iam going to give my attitude as I proceed. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Intended to suppress literature 
advocating the destruction of government by force. 

Mr. NORRIS. Section 3 goes further than that. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield to the Senator from Illinois in 
just a moment. That is not what section 3 is. It suppresses it 
and tries the man afterwards. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator will pardon me 
further, I was emdeavoring to get the attitude of the Senator 
concerning the remainder of the legislation, leaving section 3 
for separate consideration. 

Mr. NORRIS. Win the Senator let me outline my own 
speech? Even if I do not discuss the remainder of the legisla- 
tion, will I not be entitled to discuss one part of it and not 
another? Will I not be entitled even to agree to some part of 
it and condemn some part of it? I am discussing now section 
8. The Senator is trying to take me on a wild goose chase 
somewhere else, and I decline to be led. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Excuse me; I was directing the 
Senator’s attention to some remarks which he just made. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; the Senator from Montana came into the 
Chamber after I had commenced and after I had outlined my 
purpose and probably did not understand what my purpose was. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ulinois. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, a moment ago the Senator 
from Nebraska remarked, if I understood him, that in the de- 
portation of alien revolutionists he believed that a trial by jury 
was necessary. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is not necessary under the proposed law, 
and I did not say I advocated it. 

Mr. McCORMICK. But the Senator believes that it should be? 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not prepared to say. Of course, it is 
a question on which I might change my mind after investiga- 
tion and debate, but to my mind it would not be an un- 
5 proposition to provide that there should be a trial 

y jury. 
Mr. McCORMICK. I interrupted because there are some of 
us who stand with the Senator on section 8 who would not ac- 
cept that view regarding the deportation of aliens accused of 
fomenting revolution and violence against the Government. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to say briefly—and I hope that will 
settle it as far as my attitude is concerned—that my idea is 
that when a man comes from a foreign country to this country 
and does not make any attempt to familiarize himself with 
American institutions, but still retains his old ideas and does 
not do anything to become the right kind of an American 
citizen, he ought to be sent out of the country. He has not any 
business here, and I would be glad to send him out. 

As to the method by which it is done, I might have said 
something that would indicate that he ought to have a trial by 
jury, and maybe he had. I am not sure that on full discussion 
and consideration of the matter I may reach that conclusion, but 
I have not reached it now. It is not before the Senate now. It 
is not involved in the proposition. It is not involved in the 
debate and it is not in the law now. 

Mr. President, under existing laws we have been traveling, 
in my humble judgment, toward coercion of the press and of 
free speech. I am not accusing anyone who is to blame for it 
or responsible for it of being moved by any motive that is not 
worthy or by any other than a patriotic idea, and yet I believe 
it can be demonstrated that we are suffering now all over the 
country from that kind of a course, based on the laws that 
have been passed conferring power upon the Postmaster General 
by virtue of which he has had control practically of the liberties 
of the American people through the instrumentality of his 
power over the press. 

I am not alone in that idea. I am going to read some ex- 
tracts from an editorial that appeared in the North American, 
of Philadelphia, on May 80, 1918. We are all familiar with 
that newspaper. Its patriotism has never been questioned. 
Its I¢yalty has never been in doubt. The ability of its editor 
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and its editorial policy have been admitted by all who are 
familiar with it. The editorial says: 


The administration's system of seeking control of the press through 
rewards of favor and threats of punishment, although it has in Col. 
Roosevelt's article 


I might say this was an editorial discussing Col. Roosevelt's 
article in his controversy with the Postmaster General. The 
editorial in its entirety is interesting, but I do not care to 
read that part of it referring particularly to Roosevelt's article, 
because I thought there might be a possibility that some Sen- 
ator would think I was trying to give a partisan tinge to the 
discussion. 

I think the article shows that even though we have had those 
laws on the statute books but a short time we have already trav- 
eled so far that those who now have the power are using it for 
the purpose of coercion or, at least, I believe the evidence war- 
rants that statement. 


The administration’s system of seeking control of the 2 — through 
rewards of favor and threats of punishment, although it has in Col. 
Roosevelt's article its first complete exposure, is a fact recognized by 
every intelligent editor and publisher in the country. One of the first 
demands made by President Wilson after the declaration of war was for 
a Jaw that would have empowered the administration to suppress any 
critical publication arbitrarily, and finally a measure short of this, yet 
drastic enough to intimidate many newspapers, was passed. 

The position of the press for the last 14 months has been humiliating 
and often intolerable. The newspapers long ago lost confidence in the 
propaganda conducted at public expense under the guise of “ official” 
news, yet they have been compelled to give it currency, 


I wish the Senate would let those words sink in. This state- 
ment is made by one of the leading newspapers of the country 
and is backed up later on with incidents. It says that the news- 
papers long ago lost confidence in this propaganda, and yet they 
have given it currency. 


The method is simple but deadly. The gg ee were asked at the 
outset not to print news of war activities of kinds specified, and this 
request has been scrupulously honored. At the same time the adminis- 
tration undertook to supply information proper for the public to have 
and has issued daily great masses of official statements not only reciting 
alleged facts but urging administration aims and policies. 
the statements are Inaccurate and conflicting. 

Newspapers disseminating the stuff know that in doing so they are 
often helping to deceive their readers, but there is nothing else for them 
to do; it is sent to all, and if any flagrant misrepresentations are dis- 
carded or modified the offending paper lays itself open to the charge 
of not “ fee tila. the Government.” Few newspapers have sufficient 
command of the facts to make it safe for them to risk a controversy by 
challenging statements they know to be untrue. * * * 

The North American, on the other hand, which has stood unswervingly 
for American 2 9 and American obligations to defend democracy ever 
since 5 5 1914, has itself printed untold columns of “ official” mis- 
informaticn. 


Think of that confession! One of the most courageous news- 
papers that was ever published admits editorially that it has 
printed “ untold columns” of information that is not correct. 


It bas done so because it is not humanly possible to test the accuracy 
of every statement and because the stamp of official authority gives the 
matter importance even when its verity is doubtful, 

But the system as a whole has brought the American press under a 
reign of terrorism. Few newspapers dare to challenge the displeasure 
of an administration which has shown that it does not scruple to use 
the Postal Service and the Department of Justice to exact servility. Few 
of them have the 8 or the courage to risk such an assault as the 
President made upon Senator CHAMBERLAIN when he tried to tell the 
Nation the truth. * è% > 

On February 4 last, in an editorial discussing the Liberty motor, it 
was remarked that the original model soon “ was found to be obsolete” 
and “ was scrapped and the name adopted for a new and radically differ- 
ent model. few days later we received an insolent letter from one 
Robert C. Benchley, written on the letter paper of the chairman of the 
Aircraft Board, stating that this newspaper had “ put itself in the posi- 
tion of American representative of the Berliner Tageblatt“ by spreading 
chr nore 2 eas 5 5 Porma) ” change, said ion 
wr i 0 cy. ers, and he er enounced the suggestion 
that meant the original model had been found. obsolete.“ 

A newspaper less sure of its facts might have been alarmed by this 
“ official” rebuke, with its impudent charge of disloyalty. The North 
American simply kept on telling the truth, and on May 15 the War De- 
partment, in 2 formal description of the Liberty motor, employed itself 
the very word we had used when it said: 


This is quoted from the War Department: 


“The first sample was an ¢ight-cylinder model. This, however, was 
never put into production, as advices from France indicated that de- 
mands for increased power would make the eight-cylinder obsolete before 
it could be produced.” 

On March 25 we printed over the day's account of the great German 
drive a seven-column headline—more conservative than the news dis- 
pairie tatni British line bends, but bolds,” and on the same page 
a two-column bead, strictly accurate, reading, “Germans capture 
Veronne; Berlin boasts of victory.” At midnight newsboys selling the 
paper were threatened by a Secret Service agent; later he took into 
custody the office employee in charge of the boys and conducted him 
nearly to the Federal building before he would dei to state what 
charge he intended to make. inally he said that newsboys were 
giving “aid and comfort to the enemy" by calling out that the Ger- 
mans had captured a town, and he added that this was part of the 
North American’s pro-Germanism. After putting this preposterous 
charge into words the agent lost his nerve and released the employee, 
pn ae him that the paper would hear from the Department of 

ustice. 


In large part 
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The 8 of intimidation is so villainous that we feel justified in 
mention that the name of the editor of this newspaper has been used 
by the tools of the administration with a false suggestion that it is of 

erman origin. The name, as it happens, is no more German than 
Wi'son or Baker, and its owner's ancestors were Americans 250 years 
before the fathers of some of the Bolsheviki who fawn upon the ad- 
ministration set foot in this country. 

The revolting disclosure respecting the system is that seditious utter- 
ances against the United States may be safely made by newspapers 
which agulate the President, while truthful and helpful criticism of the 
administration has become dangerous for 1 which are wholly 
and devotedly loyal to the country, And it has been shown that the 
price of immunity is undiluted servility. 

Anarchism can not live where there are peaceful homes and 
prosperous people. It finds its breeding place in the slums, in 
misery, where there is suffering, where there is dissatisfaction. 
If we want to free our country of what is admitted to be dam- 
aging, of what is admitted to be wrong, of what is admitted to 
be a crime, the best way to do it is to let the light shine, let pub- 
licity into the dark places. 

Let the lower lights be burning, 
Send a gleam across the wave; 
Some poor fainting, struggling seaman 
You may rescue, you may save. 

I only wish to call attention in this line to the fact that the 
course outlined in this editorial is the logical thing. It always 
so happens. It always has been true and always will be true 
that where an official is given power of that kind to interfere 
with the liberty and the freedom of the citizens without trial, 
without cause, without a charge, it can always be expected that 
the officials who have the power will go on taking more power, 
will go further avd further, until ruin, revolution, and anarchy 
in time will follow. We can not live as a free Government 
without free speech and a free press. It must be conceded that, 
whether this power has ever been used wrongfully, it can be 
used wrongfully ; and let the statute granting the power remain 
on the books long enough and it will be used wrongfully. 

Mr. President, I have had my attention called to a charge 
made against one of the great daily newspapers in one of the 
States of our Union. I learned that the editor and publisher of 
that paper, who had about $100,000 invested in it—and it was 
in a very prosperous condition—was summoned to appear in 
Washington, Although I had never met him before, he came to 
see me, nevertheless, in regard to the matter, and I talked it 
over with him. I have in my office a complete copy of the rec- 
ord as made up in the Post Office Department of that charge 
and the trial that was given. I saw the official notice that was 
served on him. There were no specifications, nothing to indi- 
eate specifically anything he had written or published; but sim- 
ply a statement that he was required to appear at a certain 
hour on a certain day in the city of Washington to show cause 
why he should nut be denied the second-class privileges in mail- 
ing his newspaper. He appeared; he desired to know what it 
was all about, and there was some kind of a hearing. There 
came with him one of the leading lawyers of his State, a very 
prominent Democrat in the State and a friend of the adminis- 
tration. The hearing, by the way, was not before the Post- 
master General—that is another thing that will happen under 
such a law—it was before some clerk; and I have it from a 
witness who was there, who said that he thought it was the 
most humiliating thing he had ever witnessed, that these men, 
without any formal charge having been made against them, ap- 
pearing before a clerk, were abused, were insulted, were told 
that they ought to be in jail; that they had no business here or 
anywhere; that they were pro-Germans. Of course, it was 
denied, and he asked them to cite what particular things were 
done, and they finally adjourned the session. As I was about 
to say, this lawyer friend of his, when they came out of the 
Post Office Department just about dusk, with a fog over the city, 
said: “If, now, some soldiers in uniform would take us into 
custody, the picture of darkest Russia in the Capital of America 
would be complete.” 

When they finally got the hearing, when they finally called 
attention to the things they objected to, they contended, of 
course, that they were not seditious, that there was nothing 
wrong in them. I have read every one of them myself; and 
while I do not agree with them I could not find a word or a 
sentence that to my mind was objectionable from the standpoint 
of being illegal, or giving any aid or comfort to the enemy. 
There was one of them that criticized Samuel Gompers, I re- 
member. I did not agree with that criticism; I thought it was 
wrong; but there was not a slur in it, there was not a line in it 
but that was couched in the most respectful and courteous lan- 
guage. No one was charged with doing anything but what was 
honest, but they did not agree with the policy that he took. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I was unavoidably absent 
when the Senator began his discussion. I should like to inquire 
to what publication he is referring. 


Mr. NORRIS. I did not give the name of the publication, 
and I will say to the Senator that I would rather not give it. I 
have all the copies in my office. I have here the dates, and 
so forth, but I have not given the name of the publication. It 
was a daily newspaper in which about $100,000 was invested. I 
stated that. 

The upshot of it all was that the Post Office Department 
decided that they would not deny the second-class mailing privi- 
lege; but what happened to the man? What happened to his 
publication? What is the effect? Again, Mr. President, I want 
to call your attention to the fact that it is the unconscious influ- 
ence that hurts. This man was permitted to send his paper 
through the mails, but he was not permitted to do it until he 
signed a statement in which the following language appeared: 

We understand now the attitude of the department, and we shall ac- 
cordingly abide, We shall say nothing until peace is declared that can 
be construcd as unfriendly to nations associated with us, or of the for- 
eign policies of the Government, even as until now we have endeavored 
to do nothing to offend the law. 

There is the collar on that man’s neck. There is a positive 
suppression, it seems to me, of free speech, There is coercion. 
I remember now that in one of these editorials he had criticized 
Great Britain. In the same editorial he lauded France to the 
skies. It was early in the war. You remember that France did 
most of the fighting to begin with, and that her courage, her 
steadfastness, and her bravery were applauded all over the 
world, and there was some criticism—in my judgment, as subse- 
quent events have developed, I think it was wrong—against 
Great Britain, on the ground that she was not doing her part. 
Later on that vanished. England had not fully gotten into it. 
He had criticized England for not sending more men to France, 
for not getting to the front faster than she did, and he had 
criticized Japan slightly. By the way, Mr. President, criticism 
of one of our allies or criticism of our Government was an 
offense; and yet if every Senator who has criticized Japan's 
course in this war were deported or sent to prison, I do not 
believe there would be a quorum of the Senate here to-day. 

You say it is not intended that the Postmaster General shall 
do this. That is true, but under these laws practically all offi- 
ciais in power would do that. They have done it; they do do it. 
It is the natural thing that they should, moved, probably, ac- 
cording to their idea, by laudable motives, but it is done never- 
theless, 

The great danger comes from the fact that an administrative 
official having a policy to carry out, knowing the power that 
he possesses, will trump up some kind of a charge against a 
newspaper, when in reality the motive is to coerce in regard to 
some other matter wherein the support of the newspaper is 
desired, or its opposition the official desires to prevent. In the 
ease I have just cited, my own idea is, after reading all the 
editorials which it was alleged were wrong, the action of the 
administration was not based in good faith upon the articles to 
which it objected. I can not help reaching the conclusion that 
Col. Roosevelt was right when he said that newspapers that 
were friendly to the administration were in no danger of being 
suppressed, but papers that were against the administration 
were continually watched and all kinds of excuses given to 
call the publishers on the carpet, oftentimes no doubt without 
a real intention of suppressing the paper, but in order to strike 
fear into their hearts and do the indirect thing which I have 
always claimed was the greatest danger in the law—the coer- 
cion of our citizens. 

These things have gone on, Mr. President, until, like this 
editorial from the great newspaper in Philadelphia, the entire 
press felt coerced, afraid to criticize. This law will give to the 
Postmaster General in times of peace a power to hold that same 
kind of coercion over the press; and, let me repeat, when 
you hold it over the press you hold it over the people. You 
can not suppress and prevent the newspapers of the country 
from criticizing the Government without holding the same kind 
of a threat over the individual; and the law that is now on the 
statute books, that I have read, already gives the Postmaster 
General the power, as it says, upon evidence sufficient in his 
judgment to prevent any citizen of the United States from 
getting mail out of the post office. 

I said, when that law was pending, that the evil will not come 
from the number of persons on whom he will use the power and 
deprive them of getting their mail. That is not the danger of 
the statute. If one man is denied the privilege of getting mail 
from the post office, it is wrong; but the evil is a million times 
greater when the people of the country all know that some- 
where in Washington, perhaps a thousand miles away, there is 
an arbitrary power existing by which they can be deprived of 
mail through the post office. The man in a country grocery 
store out in California or the State of Washington knows that 
that power exists, and he knows it is in Washington that it 
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exists, and that is the danger that comes from this kind of 
legislation. It is that coercion, it is that fear, just exactly 
like the North American has pointed it out in that able edi- 
torial. That is where the trouble comes and that is where the 
danger lies, 

Why, Mr. President, when one of these drives was on to raise 
money for the Young Men’s Christian Association, I delivered 
an address in Oxford, Nebr. I was on my way to Washington 
and stopped overnight there and delivered that address. Seven- 
teen miles from Oxford is the county seat of that county, Beaver 
City. Several automobile loads of people came from the county 
seat to the meeting. At one time in my life I lived for 15 years 
in Beaver City, and I knew nearly everybody there. When the 
meeting was over one of the men who came from there told me 
that a man whom I had known for 30 years, A. D. Ellis, who 
lives now in that town, had been summoned to appear before the 
State council of national defense at the capital, 200 or 250 
miles away from his home, I had known that man; I had lived 
in the same town with him for 15 years, and during that time 
I had seen him practically every day. I never in my life knew 
him to speak ill of any man. I knew him as a man who was 
universally respected by everybody who knew him. I did not 
know that he had an enemy on earth. He was as patriotic, in 
my judgment, as any man in the United States, an American, 
born and reared in America of American parents. This friend 
of his told me that he had already gone to Lincoln; he did not 
know why, but the sheriff had served the summons on him, 
The whole town knew it, but nobody knew what it was about 
or just what the charge was. 

The next morning, when I was taking my train from Oxford 
the train from Lincoln came in. This was the place where a 
passenger from Lincoln to Beaver City had to get off and change 
ears, and A. D. Ellis stepped off the train. I saw him and asked 
him what was the matter. We had 25 or 30 minutes, and he 
told me what it was. He said he had been notified by the 
sheriff to appear—and I have a copy of the official notice— 
before the State council of national defense just two days later. 
Now, Mr. Ellis is a poor man. He is a man, I judge, about 65 
years old. He has a little humble cottage in that town and sup- 
ports himself and his wife by repairing furniture and has a 
set of tools with which to do his work. He did not have enough 
money to buy a ticket to go to Lincoln. He placed a chattel 
mortgage for $25 upon his tools in order to borrow the money 

“at the bank to answer that summons. I have that chattel 
mortgage here on my desk. I have the note here. Of course, 
I presume he was frightened. He did not know what it was 
about. The notice gave him no information of anything except 
that he should appear. He borrowed the money on the only 
thing he had to make a living with and went to Lincoln and ap- 
peared, and when he got there at the appointed hour he told 
them who he was, and they explained to him that it had been 
charged that he had made some remarks that were not loyal in 
regard to the President of the United States. 

It was stated to him by the officials there that he had said 
that President Wilson would go out of office the richest Presi- 
dent that we ever had. They asked him if he had said it, and 
he said he had no recollection of it, but he said, “I might have 
said it, because I believe that is true.” Now, he had an indefi- 
nite idea as to some things, as the story will show; but they 
said: “ Why do you think it is true?” He said, “In the first 
place, our Presidents have all been poor men, asa rule. In the 
next place, I understand that President Wilson married a very 
rich woman.” That was his idea of it; and they took no other 
evidence, and told him he could go, and he went back home, 
Before going, however, he said, “ Who makes the charge?” 
They said, We can not tell you. That is secret.” “Let me see 
the charge.” “No; you can not see that. That is secret.” So 
there he stood, in the eyes of his friends and in the eyes of the 
community, condemned. The next morning there appeared in 
the daily papers of that capital city a little squib, about half as 
long as your finger, saying “A D. Ellis, of Beaver City, has been 
before the State council of national defense charged with dis- 
loyal conduct.” 

This illustrates how easy it is for an enemy, in secret, to 
bring about almost an irreparable injury to a worthy citizen. 
The man is charged in secret. He is called to answer, but the 
room where the trial takes place is a secret room. The public 
is excluded. Friends of the accused are not admitted. The 
charge is not read. The man who makes it may be a thousand 
miles away. The accused is not permitted to know who it is 
that charges him with a wrong, and it is but small satisfaction 
that those who have charge of it permit him to go without 
punishment, The newspapers allege that he has been called 
before the board for disloyal conduct. No newspaper comes to 
his defense. He is stamped, as it were, with the black mark of 


disloyalty, without knowing from whence came the charge or 
what in reality it is. 

No government can continue and be free when its citizens are 
thus persecuted, for it is nothing short of persecution. Such 
things make people dissatisfied with their government. Such 
things breed anarchy and disloyalty. It is such a course that 
our Government ought to avoid. It is such things that those of 
us who oppose section 3 of this bill desire to make impossible, 
and we are moved to this course because of the love and admira- 
tion that we have for our country and for the loyalty and well- 
being of our fellow citizens. 

That went all over the State. As I said, I was on my way to 
Washington. - When I came here I wrote to an old friend of mine 
in that town and told him of my conversation, and I said, “Is 
it possible that Ellis has done anything that is wrong? I want 
you to let me know the truth, and I want to pay something on 
that mortgage if he is innocent.” I got an answer back in which 
my friend said, “ Everybody here knows he has done nothing 
wrong. But you are too late to pay anything on the chattel 
mortgage. He had not more than gotten back to town before 
one man after another, meeting him on the street, would slip 
a dollar into his hand secretly, would not let anybody know it 
for anything, and he paid the mortgage off the same day.” 

What harm has been done, Mr. President? Why, of course, 
Mr. Ellis has been injured. But that is not the great injury 
that has occurred. All the people who know about it realize 
that there is a secret court, where a secret complaint can be 
made, a secret trial will be had, and that you may be accused 
by somebody who never will show up in the light. That is the 
damage in a free government that that kind of a proceeding has. 
That is the kind of damage that will come from section 3 of 
this bill if it is put on the statute books and permitted to remain, 

In the little town where Mr. Ellis lives there is a newspaper 
published, a country newspaper, and it is as good and progres- 
sive and active and energetic a newspaper as ever came off the 
press. I get it regularly, and after this occurred I watched to 
See what the editor of that paper would say about the outrage 
upon one of the citizens of the town. Ordinarily there would 
have been things published in that paper that would have burned 
the paper upon which they were written. But there was not a 
word, not a sentence about the affair. Everybody was coerced, 
everybody, just as the North American editorial says, afraid to 
make a move, because some secret power coming out may grapple 
you next; and no man speaks; everybody whispers. 

Mr. President, that is the kind of a condition that will breed 
anarchy ; that is the kind of a condition in the country that will 
ultimately bring ruin, and when you place this kind of a power 
in the hands of any official, to take the life, the liberty, or the 
property of a citizen without trial, you are tending to bring on 
that kind of a condition. If you want a soviet government, such 
a course will bring it. 

I started a while ago, when I was interrupted by the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING], to refer to his argument 
that the damage is done unless we stop the paper to begin with. 
Mr. President, if we have a healthy citizenship, if we have a 
free citizenship, if we have a country where no man is afraid to 
talk to his neighbor, to speak his sentiments, to honestly criti- 
cize public officials, any seditious publication in a newspaper is 
not going to do the harm that you may think it will; and if it is 
seditious, then arrest the man who is responsible for it and try 
him. That is the kind of a law we ought to have. We do not 
need section 3, to ruin him first and try him afterwards. 

Mr. President, I want to call attention to another incident 
happening in my State that shows the dangers of this kind of 
legislation, which bears out the statements in this editorial, 
that all the press and all the people were scared and coerced by 
virtue of the power lodged in the Postmaster General. It will 
not stop with newspapers; it will go into every line of endeavor, 
as this shows. 

Out in a little country town in the State of Nebraska is a 
country merchant, who buys eggs and ships them, as all other 
country merchants do. There is a law in that State which 
makes it a criminal offense to ship rotten eggs or to sell them 
or to offer them for sale. One day this man received a letter 
written on the letterhead of the Food Administration, and I 
have a copy of it here. I am going to omit the names, because 
I do not doubt but what the people who wrote the letter were 
patriotic; I have not any doubt but what they thought they 
were doing the right thing, although, in my judgment, they were 
mistaken. But they sent him a letter, and this is what it says: 

You offered for sale eight stale eggs during the weck ending August 
31, 1918. 

He was doing pretty well if he did not sell more than eight 
stale eggs in a week, I should think. 
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If I prosecute you under the State law, the costs of the case and 


the fine connected with this violation of the law will be heavy. I sug- 
gest that you make a donation of $8— 

That is $1 for each egg; and even now that is a high price 
for even a good egg 

I suggest that you make a donation of 88 to the Red Cross he 
this office in lieu of prosecution. I shall expect a check to cover by 
the 12th instant. If I do not receive same by that date, I will start 
prosecution under the State laws. 

That was written on the letterhead of the United States Food 
Administration for the State of Nebraska, signed by the proper 
official of the county of that administration. I ought to say 
for this man who runs this grocery store that he claims in his 
letter to me that he never did sell any stale eggs, But an official 
of the Government took that action, just as the Postmaster 
General would do under this law. It is said, “You are charged 
with selling eight stale eggs. We will prosecute you under the 
law unless you donate something to the Red Cross.” 

I knew the Red Cross did not want money obtained in that 
way, and I sent this letter to the proper official in the Food 
Administration, it was forwarded to the Red Cross, and I re- 
ceived an answer from them in which they say that they will 
take it up with the proper authorities and see that such a thing 
does not occur again. The letter says in substance that— 

While we need money, we do not want to get it in that way. 


The man who wrote that letter to the groceryman committed 
an offense under the criminal laws of the State of Nebraska; 
but the man who sent the letter fo me, to whom this letter was 
sent, told me that the practice was general; that hundreds of 
dollars had been paid by other men in the business rather than 
to be exposed or be denounced as disloyal—a charge in secret, 
a trial in secret, a judgment in secret, and the poor defendant 
knows nothing about it until the proceedings are over and 
everything is completed. 

Now, I want to read an article from the National Republican 
of January 3. It is headed: 

A remnant of bolshevism In our postal practice. 

My contention, Mr. President, is that this kind of legislation 
breeds bolshevism. It breeds dissatisfaction with the Govern- 
ment. It breeds dissension; and there can be no good come from 
it. This article says: 

Postmaster General Burleson has recently set up the contention in 
the Federal courts that his decisions relative to the admissability to the 
mails of second-class matter is not subject to judicial review. 

I am inclined to think that the Postmaster General is right. 
We pass a law that gives him discretion. We say that is not 
fair, that a man ought to have a trial before the Postmaster 
General can take a newspaper off its feet. Those in favor of the 
bill say he can get a trial; he can go into court and get an 
injunction. But, as I said to the Senator from South Dakota 
yesterday, when that injunction comes up in court, will not the 
court be apt to say, “The law gives this discretion into the 
hands of the Postmaster General. He says, ‘I am satisfied’ ’’? 
As a matter of fact, he may not have a scrap of evidence. He 
will have no record, no testimony, nobody sworn, but a court 
has not the right to deny his discretion if he has it. This article 
goes on: 

The New York World, administration organ, declares that such a 
claim is a violation of the fundamentals of free government, and blames 
the arbitrary course of Postmaster General Burleson, not upon the power 


that has appointed and maintains him in the Cabinet, but upon Congress 


for leaving so much to the discretion of an administrative oficial, 
This is very 3 indeed, but it does not shift the responsibility 


from the shoulders of President Wilson. 

I want to say right there that I think Congress is to blame 
the same as the President. Congress has passed a law that gave 
him the authority, and undoubtedly he is carrying out the 
wishes of the President in administering the law. The article 


continues: 


Yet it must be admitted that Congress is culpable for failing to furnish 
any means of appeal from the decision of a Postmaster General in 
matters of this kind. He may, under the existing law and even more 
drastic laws now being considered in Congress, decide that an innocent 
article on tomato culture is seditious, and bar a publication from the 
malis, . irreparable injury, without the least recourse to the 
publisher. This is 8 bolshevistic in its autocracy and violative 
of the spirit if not the letter of the Constitution’s provisions a 
abridgment of the freedom of speech and of the press. The very 
existence of such laws and practices permits a Postmaster General and 
the administration he represents to intimidate the press of the countr, 
since every publication exists, under this system, entirely at the will 
and pleasure of the Postmaster General. In all our governmental 
tice there is nothing akin to this absolute power given to the Post- 
master General under the law without relief or remedy being provided 
for the aggrieved object of this functionary’s displeasure. 


Mr. President, that again emphasizes the idea that I men- 
tioned some time ago, that there is this unseen influence. The 
fact that this power exists and is lodged in Washington will 
have a wonderful restraining influence upon anyone residing 
particularly at a great distance from Washington, when he 
knows that this arm can reach down upon him and absolutely 


Tac- 


ruin him and deprive him of everything that he has earned dur- 
ing a lifetime of work. It is the existence of it that does the 
damage. That is not the only damage, it is true, but in my judg- 
ment that is the big danger. We ought to follow the procedure 
that we do universally in all criminal and civil cases, try the 
man before we deprive him of his property or of his liberty; 
give him a hearing before some tribunal where he will have an 
opportunity to defend himself, where a charge must be made 
in writing, where the simple ipse dixit of an administrative 
official will not be sufficient to put him out of business, 

The amendment offered by the Senator from Idaho to some 
extent will do that; but in my judgment it does not completely 
cure it. If we make the publication of seditious matter a crime, 
as other parts of this bill do, then the man who publishes it 18 
liable to be tried under that statute. He will have a trial before 
a jury in court, and that is where he ought to be tried; and as 
compared with ruining his business before he has had a trial, 
the harm that one issue of the newspaper will do to an intelli- 
gent people sinks absolutely into insignificance. Therefore sec- 
tion 8 should be stricken out of the bill entirely. It is absolutely 
unnecessary, as far as the enforcement of any criminal feature 
is concerned, and will do great injury to many honest people 
and enable an administrative official to wrongfully coerce mil- 


lions of people. 
Friday, January 9, 1920. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the letter just read, to my mind, 
furnishes an additional argument why section 8 of the pending 
bill should not become a law. In the first place, it illustrates 
the growing tendency of Congress when it desires to enact a law 
to ask the parties to whom the enforcement of the law would be 
given whether or not they want the law. I, of course, have not 
had an opportunity to examine this letter, but to my mind it 
illustrates a practice that is growing common, that as soon as 
an attempt is made in the Senate to give some administrative 
official greater power, greater discretion, those who favor the 
legislation at once call upon the very officials who are going 
to be required to enforce the law and ask whether or not they 
desire the law enacted. 

It is proper to ask for such an opinion, and it is as proper for 
the officials of the Post Office Department as for the officials of 
any other department to state their opinion, or, for that matter, 
for any citizen to state his opinion; but we ought to be careful 
not to permit those upon whom we are going to place the au- 
thority to take the property of men without a trial before a 
court or jury to also have the power to enact the legislation 
that confers the power or that places limitations upon it. 

The solicitor does not say, however, that in a trial now pend- 
ing in the courts, where a similar law in regard to the power 
of the Postmaster General to suspend the publication of a paper 
and deny the second-class mail privileges is in issue, that he 
has not alleged in his brief what I stated yesterday, to wit, that 
Congress, having placed the discretionary power upon the offi- 
cial of the Government, it is beyond the power of the court to 
interfere with that discretion. 

As the clerk read the letter I was particularly struck with one 
sentence, which I am trying to find. He says: 

My judgment is that in the present condition of affairs in this coun- 
try equity courts alone can properly protect the public interests. 

Mr. President, that sentence is teeming with deep meaning, 
If it means anything, it means that under present conditions he 
would resort to courts and not to juries; it means that the ad- 
ministrative officials who will enforce this proposed law want a 
law that will keep the matter from a jury trial. Equity courts 
alone, he thinks, ought to have jurisdiction. According to my 
idea—and, of course, Mr. President, I may be entirely wrong— 
at the present time more than any other we ought to protect 
trial by jury, that heretofore under the American Government 
and American jurisprudence has been regarded as sacred to the 
liberty and to the rights of all the people. 

Yesterday when I was compelled to suspend my remarks be- 
cause the Senate took up the unfinished business I was dis- 
cussing section 8. I was about to call attention to the proviso 
in section 3 which it is claimed is meant to take away some of 
the bad odor of the preceding portion of the section. The pro- 
viso reads as follows: 

Provided, That nothing in this act shall be so construed as to au- 
thorize any person other than an employee of the Dead Letter Office, 
duly authorized thereto, or other person upon a search warrant fu- 
thorized by law, to open any letter not addressed to himself. 

Mr. President, what is the benefit of that proviso? Suppose 
it is violated, what can be done about it? There is no penalty 
provided. Suppose there is a penalty under general law for 
opening a letter, what difference does that make? Is it to be 
supposed that the Department of Justice is going to prosecute 
the Post Office Department or any of its officials for opening 


letters? The general law applying to the ordinary person 
would probably bring relief; but if the officials of the Post Office 
Department violate the law and open a letter that they have no 
right to open, what are you going to do about it? There is not 
a place on earth for you to go to get relief or to punish anybody. 

I had just a little personal experience in that line. A man in 
a little town in my State in January, 1917, a few months before 
we entered the war, wrote a letter to a party in Germany. The 
letter was held up—and I am not criticizing that—very properly 
so. On aecount of the conditions with which we were all fa- 
miliar, and the interference with shipping, and the embargoes, 
it was impossible for the letter to be delivered, and, of course, 
it was necessary to return the letter to the sender. The sender 
of the letter had written his name and address on the envelope 
in the proper place, showing where it could be returned, in 
plain, legible writing; but, notwithstanding this fact, the letter 
was opened in the Post Office Department, and when I got the 
enyelope—and I haye the envelope now in my possession—and 
there seemed to me to be no reason whatever why they should 
open the letter in order to return it when the address and the 
name of the sender were plainly written on it, I took it up with 
the department, and this is the reason given, in the reply to me, 
why that letter was opened. I quote from the official's letter 
to me: 

On examinifg letters for return to senders which had been opened by 
employees of the division named, designated for the purpose, it was 
found that the card address of the alleged sender on the envelopes did 
not, in many instances, correspond with the name or the address of 
the writer, 

That is the only explanation. In other words, because the Post 
Office Department thought that perhaps the name given on the 
outside of the envelope as that of the person writing the letter, 
and his address, was not the real name of the person who wrote 
the letter, they would open it to see. If the Senator from South 
Dakota came into my office at my home, and wrote a letter on 
my stationery, and the Post Office Department were unable to 
deliver it, they would return it to me if it had my return card 
on it. That may happen sometimes; but the Post Office Depart- 
ment says: Notwithstanding the fact that the envelope has 
the address and the name of the sender plainly written or 
printed on it, we will open it to see whether that letter was 
really written by the fellow whose name appears on the en- 
velope. 

Mr. President, is that any reason? Is there any sense in that 
reuson? Does not everybody know, when he reads the reason 
given, that that is not the reason? 

That is only a little incident of no consequence. It does not 
amount to much, It is a trifle, but, as a great writer said, 
“Trifles make perfection, and perfection is no trifle.” It only 
illustrates that the Post Office Department now, backed with 
power that Congress has given them that they never ought to 
have, go beyond that power, even, whenever they find occasion 
to do it. It only illustrates the argument that I tried to make 
yesterday, that when you give an administrative official power 
he will use all of it; the probabilities are that he will stretch 
it, and the next man that takes his place will use his illegal 
act as a precedent to go still further. Now, when we are 
placing in the power of departmental officials in Washington the 
liberty and the property of citizens all over the United States, 
we ought to take heed that that has been the history and is 
the proof now of what is going on in the Pest Office Department. 

Let me read right along that line, Mr. President, the sayings 
of one of the wise men of the world in speaking of giving power 
to various departments, and speaking in so much better lan- 
guage than I have been able to speak of the proclivity of grasp- 
ing for power and of going further, and then another subsequent 
official using that as a precedent to go still further. 

It is important likewise— 

Says this writer— 
that the habits of thinking in a free country should inspire caution in 
those intrusted with its administration, to confine themselves within 
their respective constitutional spheres, avoiding in the exercise of the 
powers of one department to encroach upon another. The spirit of 
encroachment tends to consolidate the powers of all the departments 
in one, and thus to create, whatever the form of government, a real 
despotism. <A just estimate of that love of power and proneness to 
abuse it which predominate in the human heart is sufficient to satisfy 
us of the truth of this position. The necessity of reciprocal checks 
in the exercise of political power by npn, and distributing it into 
different depositories, and constituting each the guardian of the public 
weal against invasions of the others has been evinced by experiments 
ancient and modern, some of them in our country and under our own 
eyes, To preserve them must be as necessary as to institute them, 
If, in ihe opinion of the people, the distribution or modification of the 
constitutional powers be in any 3 wrong, let it be corrected 
by an amendment in the way which the Constitution designates. But 
let there be no change by usurpation. 

Mark these words. Let me repeat them: 


But ict there be no change by usurpation; for though this, in one 
instance, may be the instrument of good, it is the customary weapon by 
which free governments are destroyed. 
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When we are trying to pile up power in the hands of adminis- 
trative officials who are already going beyond the powers that 
they haye in their possession, I wish that those words might 
sink deep into the hearts of those who are asked to confer addi- 
tional power. Let me read them again: 

But let there be no cha by usurpation ; 
instance, may the instrament. of 83 gy Apres 3 8 
pC ES eg ge Eg SA coe poe er fa 
which the use can at any time yield. 7 

Mr. President, I have read from the Farewell Address of 
George Washington, and in it he outlines what I have tried to 
say—that even though, by a usurpation of power, good may be 
accomplished in one instance, the precedent that is made will 
be used by tyrants in the future, and, as he said, little by little 
and step by step that is the way that free governments have 
been destroyed. To my mind, Mr. President—ana I feel deeply 
on the subject—when we are asked and when we obey and take 
such steps as this in legislation we are fertilizing the soil for 
anarchy, for dissatisfaction, for soviet rule, and all kinds of 
things that grow from dissatisfaction, from secrecy in govern- 
ment, from usurpation of governmental officials. 

Mr. President, if we should enact this law, it seems to me 
that it would not be unreasonable to suppose that we might 
pick up a paper some time in the not-distant future and read 
an item of news, probably tucked away in one corner of it, where 
it was not very conspicuous, that would run something like this: 

Yesterday in the United States court Adolph Stranjefsky was tried 
for 3 literature contrary to the Sterling statute, The ey 
cution showed in evidence before the court and jury that Stranjefsky 
had circulated a pamphlet in which the following objectionable lan- 
sung occurred : 

“We hold these truths te be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

t to secure t rights governments are instituted among men, de- 
riving their just powers from the consent of the go That 
whenever any form of government becomes destructive of these ends it 
is the right of the people to alter or to abolish it and to institute new 

vernment, ying its foundation on such principles and organizing 
ts powers in such form as to them shall seem most likely to effect 
their safety and happiness.” 

Stranjefsky, through his attorneys, attempted to prove to the 
court and jury that the objectionable language was part of an 
ancient document, which in the early days of the country was 
held in reverence by the people; that in fact it was a part of a 
document known to have existed in our forefathers’ days as the 
Declaration of Independence. But the court waved the offer 
aside with the remark that the langauge clearly showed it was 
the belief of the man who circulated it that the Government 
should be destroyed; that the Government can not be destroyed 
except by foree; and that while the offer of the defendant to 
explain if might be interesting to a student of history, it had 
no place in a court of law. Hence the jury brought in a verdict 
of guilty, and Stranjefsky was sentenced to five years in prison. 

Mr. President, it might occur that some daily newspaper, learn- 
ing of this action of the court, would criticize the court the next 
day, and argue that there had not been anything done that was 
wrong; and then would come the strong arm of the Postmaster 
General, under the same statute, perhaps, brought into force by 
a telegram of some postmaster a thousand miles away from 
Washington calling his attention to what he found in this paper, 
that they were trying to send it through the mails as second- 
class matter; and the postmaster would be instructed to suppress 
it and to keep it out of the mails. 

The incident is closed. Stranjefsky is in jail; the owner of 
the newspaper, probably having his life's work in it and all his 
fortune, has lost practically all. Other newspapers say nothing 
about it, because they do not want the strong hand of the Post- 
master General to come down onto them, and to be required, if 
they eyer get any relief, to go into a court a thousand mites from 
their own home to get justice. 

But that is not all, Mr. President. Those things are important, 
but they are not as important as the effect it has upon the minds 
of the people, where it gradually percolates in time, and they 
believe that some one has been deprived of his property without 
due process of law; they believe that this arbitrary power in 
the hands of the Government has dealt unjustly and suppressed 
free press and free speech. That is the damage. That is where 
the injury comes, and that percolates over the country, and the 
incident is multiplied. Take the incidents that have already 
occurred, spread them over the country, everybody knows about 
them ; everybody feels that an injustice is being done now in the 
way of coercion of free press and of free speech and that men 
have been deprived of their property and liberty without due 
process of law; and what is the effect of that? That is how 
anarchy and dissatisfaction are bred from secret methods of the 
Government. Nobody is able to find out just exactly why the 
Postmaster General did it; but he did it. He exercised the 
power that Congress placed in his hands. They did not intend 
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that he should exercise it the way he did; but he does. As 
George Washington said, he stretches a point. Even though 
he is right, as Washington said, he establishes a precedent that, 
followed by future men in his position, will ultimately bring ruin 
and destruction to free government, 

Mr. President, there is another section that has not been dis- 
cussed, and I do not care very much about it. I just mention 
it in passing. It is section 2, which reads: 

That the display or exhibition at any meetin; 
public or private, of any flag, banner, or emblem intended by the person 
or persons displaying or exhibiting the same to symbolize or indicate 
a purpose to overthrow by force or violence or br physical injury to 
person or property, the Government of the United States or all govern- 
ment, is hereby declared to be unlawful. 

Mr. President, I have not any objection to the principle in- 
volved in that; but, as I have tried to say about free speech and 
free press, and as I am going to say a little later on, we can not 
pass a law that will prevent men from overstepping the bounds; 
that is admitted. 

But this is a dangerous provision, that the display or exhibition 
of a flag that is intended to indicate a purpose to overthrow the 
Government shall be unlawful. That might be the United States 
flag. A man might arrange with a lot of conspirators to have a 
meeting and that that flag should be their emblem and the sign 
that they were going to congregate here or there to begin the de- 
struction of the Government. I presume, however, the particular 
reference is to what is known as the red flag. 

Mr. STERLING. The Senator will note that it must be in- 
tended by the person or persons displaying or exhibiting that flag 
or emblem to indicate a purpose to overthrow the Government of 
the United States. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, the Senator is getting into a kind of proof 
that is practically impossible to produce. I suppose the intention 
is to prevent the display of the red flag, and I have not any sym- 
pathy for the red flag; I have no interest in it. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if we could by a statute—and I will admit we could not— 
require every anarchist to carry a red flag all the time, I would 
favorit. That would identify him; we would know what he was. 
Mr. President, at the main entrance to the Senate are three red 
lights always displayed when we go into executive session. I 
fear that some overenthusiastic Postmaster General and Attorney 
General who like to get into the daily papers in headlines some 
day would bring the Army up here and capture the Senate on the 
ground that they were displaying a red light, and that they were 
intending to destroy the Government of the United States, and 
that that was the emblem of anarchy. 

I do not believe it is necessary to legislate about the red flag. 
If they have a flag that designates their purpose, at least it gives 
publicity to their actions, and that is one of the things we ought 
to have, if we can possibly get it. 

Mr. President, now let us come down to something else that 
is modern. Not very long ago the Democratic Party in New 
Jersey called a State convention, They adopted a platform, 
and one plank of that platform read as follows: 

We believe in the personal liberty of the individual and are opposed 
to legislative encroachments thereon. We reiterate our declaration of 

st years, that the question of prohibition has no proper place in the 


undamental law of the Nation. We pledge ourselves to oppose, by all 
lawful means, the ratification or— 


Listen to this word— 


enforcement of the so-called prohibition amendment to the Federal Con- 
tN and to lead the movement which will eventually result In its 
repeal, 

At the time that platform was adopted the eighteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, the prohibition 
amendment, had been adopted and was a part of the funda- 
menial law of the land, so that when they say they oppose its 
ratification I can not see that that has any material thing to do 
with it. But when they say, “ We pledge ourselves to oppose 
its enforcement,” are they not proposing to nullify the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and would a Postmaster General, 
or eyen a judge, be going too far to say that if they want to 
nullify the Constitution of the United States it will take force 
to do it, that they will have to kill men and destroy property? 

But that is not all. The Democratic Party of New Jersey 
was successful. They carried the election on that platform. 
They elected their governor, and it has been stated here on the 
floor of the Senate and published in all of the newspapers, and, 
as fur as I have heard, never been denied, that the candidate 
for governor in his speeches during the campaign publicity and 
openly used this language: 


If I am elected governor, I will make New Jersey as wet as the 
Atlantic Ocean. 


gathering, or parade, 


Dees that menn nullification? When he used that language, 
Mr. President, the prohibition amendment was a part of the 


fundamental law of the land. If he were a Bolsheyik, you would 
have him in jail now. If he were an alien he would be 
on that soviet ship over in the North Sea. If he were a socialist 
they would not allow him to be inaugurated governor, any more 
than they would allow socialists to be sworn in as members of 
the New York Legislature. 

But that is not the end of it. After this election, after this 
man went through that kind of a campaign in New Jersey and 
was elected, he got a telegram of congratulations from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, as follows: 

Please accept my hearty congratulations upon your election. 

(Signed) Wooprow WILSON. 

Will the Attorney General, in his enthusiasm in enforcing this 
proposed law, have the President of the United States arrested 
as an accessory of the State of New Jersey and its governor in 
the attempt to prevent the enforcement of the Constitution of 
the United States and the making of New Jersey as wet as the 
Atlantic Ocean? 

Mr. MCCORMICK. Mr. President, will the Senator read again 
that passage about the prevention of the enforcement of the 
amendment in connection with the President's telegram of con- 
gratulation? s 

Mr. NORRIS. The plank in the platform was: 

We pledge ourselves to oppose, by all lawful means, the ratification or 
enforcement of the so-called prohibition amendment to the Federal Con- 
ic pi and to lead the movement which will eventually result in its 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, of course the Senator from 
Nebraska has noted the expression “ by all lawful means.” 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I was just about to take that up when the 
Senator interrupted me. 

Mr. STERLING. There is no indication that they will oppose 
it by force or violence. 

Mr. NORRIS. They say “by all lawful means.” Now, let 
us see what lawful means could be used. The amendment says, 
as we all know, that the importation into, the exportation from, 
the manufacture, or sale of intoxicating liquors is forever pro- 
hibited in the United States. That is in substance the amend- 
ment. The platform says: 

We will oppose by all lawful means its enforcement. 

Are there any lawful means left by which to oppose it? Then 
take that in connection with the governor's expression, upon 
which he made his campaign: 

If I am elected governor of New Jersey, I will make the State as wet 
as the Atlantic Ocean, 

Does that look like lawful means? 

Mr. President, there are not any lawful means left. When 
they use the word “lawful” they are only camouflaging the 
whole situation. Force and violence are the only means left for 
them to use, and this becomes perfectly plain when we consider 
the slogan, “If I am elected governor, I will make New Jersey 
as wet as the Atlantic Ocean.” 

Suppose it were a Bolshevist who said he was going to use 
lawful means, and that he was going to prevent the enforce- 
ment of the Constitution. Would that be any defense for him? 
Mr. President, I think when the Attorney General gets over the 
effects of the Jackson Day dinner, in his enthusiasm to enforce 
the law he will deport the whole Democratic Party of New 
Jersey and send them in the next soviet ship away from this 
country; and I wonder if he will put them in “a ship of stone 
with sails of lead.” 

Mr. President, I am using this only by way of illustration. I 
only want to show how these things come home to roost. We 
can not afford te do an injustice, great and powerful as we are 
in this Government. We can not afford to take advantage of 
the most humble of people. We can not afford to place in the 
hands of an administrative official the power to coerce, to ruin, 
to destroy the newspapers of the country and to interfere with 
freedom of speech throughout the great breadth and the length 
of the land. If we do it, we must suffer the consequences. 
Even though we escape, our children will reap the harvest of 
disorder and anarchy. 

And when we look into the lessons of history, when we follow 
the advice ef George Washington, the Father of his Country, in 
his last public utterance to our people, we can not get away 
from the fact that these things have always brought ruin. In- 
stead of stopping a man from making a speech on a street 
corner, I would buy him another soap box and put it out on the 
street and tell bim to go to it. I have faith enough in the 
principles of our Government and in its very foundation stones 
to believe that it can withstand the attack of crazy, nonsensical 
anarchists and cthers. I believe that we ought to be careful 
lest we sow the seed that will bring forth more anarchy, more 
bolshevism, more sovietism. 
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Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
utor just this question: Suppose the soap-box orator of whom 
he speaks was advising the crowd around him to throw bombs 
into the Capitol Building here? 

Mr. NORRIS. Then I would arrest him and put him in jail. 
We have a law to do that in every State in the Union. That 
would not be any trouble. 

Mr. FRANCE. ‘There is a Federal law niso. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, That would not bother me any. I would 
still leave the soap box there for any other man to use. 

Why, Mr. President, because the men are patriotic who want 
it and believe it is right is not a sufficient reason why the law 
should be passed. Every man who ever lit a torch that burned 
a witch at the stake believed that he was doing the right thing. 
Not very many years ago as time goes they put Galileo in prison 
because he said the world moved. People believed that the world 
was flat, and the religious enthusiasts said that the Bible teaches 
that it is flat, and any man who denies it must be punished. So 
they put Galileo In jail because he said the world moved. But, 
Mr. President, the world kept on moying just the same, 

We can not stop these things by statute. We can not make 
men good by passing a law. Why, Mr. President, the men who 
crucified the Savior believed they were right. They thought 
He was destroying the fundamental principles of the govern- 
ment of Rome. I might pause here to say that they were in the 
majority, too, when they did it. The remedy is net more law, 
more punishment ; the remedy is more light, more freedom. 

As I was saying when the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
STERLING] interrupted me, my faith in my Government is so 
great that I am not afraid to let any man go out and turn him 
loose in his eriticism of it. Yet under laws that we have already 
passed, and authority that we have placed in the hands of the 
Postmaster General, papers that have criticized the Government 
have been shut up and put out of business, or they have been 
compelled to sign an agreement that they would not criticize 
it any more, that they would not criticize our allies any more. 
That is where it leads, That is a natural result, and this law 
proposes to continue that power in time of peace. 

As Washington said in his Farewell Address, even though you 
might accomplish good in one instance, you set a precedent that 
future men having authority will use to do evil, to suppress the 
rights of the people and deny them their liberties, and in the 
` end bring down upon their heads the destruction of the Govern- 
ment itself. 

It is said that these men will abuse the right if you give them 
free speech. That is true; they will. Give free press, and the 
press will abuse it. Of course it will. They have in the past, 
ulways—not all papers, not all men, but some in every class. 

Then you say, Ought we not to suppress that abuse? My answer 
is that, following the doctrine laid down by Washington, history 
shows from the beginning of civilization that it can not be done 
without bringing on a great injury. So our forefathers said that 
we will suffer this abuse rather than interfere with the right of 
free speech and free press; that if you place in any man’s hands 
the power to suppress, you eventually bring upon your heads the 
destruction of free government. 

I desire to read right in that line what was said by Franklin. 
I presume in all the world there will be no voice raised against 
or in condemnation of Franklin, one of the great leaders of our 
country; one of the great leaders of thought of the world; one 
of the men who had much to do with the foundation of our 
Government, with the foundation ef something that is, in my 
judgment, greater than our Government—the inculcation in the 
hearts of men eyerywhere that freedom in all government at 
all times is necessary for the continuance of the life of the gov- 
ernment and the happiness of the people. Franklin had some- 
thing to say about this, and it seems to me that with great 
benefit we can listen to his words of wisdom. They apply now 
just as much as they applied then—yes, more than they applied 
the day he uttered them, in November, 1787. He said: 

Freedo U fı 
TTT 
solved a tyranny is erected on its rains, Republics a limited 


laiade arpo derive their vain nol and vigor from a lar examinatio: 
into the action of the magistrates. PTRS a 


There is a criticism of she courts which even he adyocates. 


This privilege in all ages has been ard always will be abused. The 
best of men could not escape the censure and envy of the —— the 
lived in, Yet this evil is not so great as it may 5 at first sight, 
trate who sincerely aims at the good of socie 
e inclinations of a great aury on his side, an 
8 —— not Bath render h oy bonnes 

ose abuses of the freedom speech are the excesses of liberty. 
ay 7 to be repressed; but to whom dare we commit the care of 
doing Z. 


That is the question, Mr. President. As I tried to say before, 
freedom of speech wiil be abused, but there is no place in 


will always 
an impartial 


human wisdom to put the eee to suppress that abuse with- 
out doing more harm than good. i 
But to whom— 


Said Franklin— 


dare we commit the care of doing it? An evil = rate intrusted 
with power to punish for words, would be armed a weapon the 
most destructive and terrible. Under pretense of ——— off che ex- 
uberant branches he would be apt to destroy the tree. 

Mr. President, I am afraid that is what we are doing or 
attempting to do here. As Franklin says, this abuse of the 
freedom of the press is an exuberance of liberty bubbling and 
boiling over. It will be taken advantage of, but when you come 
to think about it, if the people are intelligent, if the people are 
happy, if the people are satisfied, it will not have any more 
harmful effect than the blowing of the north wind. 

The time has not very far passed when men hid from their 
children the works of Tom Paine, when men would not permit 
to come into their houses a speech or a pamphlet or a book 
or a writing of Bob Ingersoll. Draper, who wrote the history 
of the conflict between religion and science, had his book ban- 
ished from almost every fireside. The men who banished it 
were honest. The women who refused to permit their children 
to read those things thought they were right. But it has ail 
passed away now, and the Christian religion stands stronger 
before tke world to-day than it ever stood in history. Founded 
upon the reck of truth, it need not fear to be assailed by wrong, 
and that ought to be the motto of our country, 

We have an intelligent, patriotic citizenship who are wise 
enough to dissect any discussion of government or religion or of ` 
politics. Shall we excite the suspicion of the growing gen- 
eration by saying, “ You shall not read this; you shail not 
read that"? Or shall we say, Let everything be open; form 
your own jodgment—you are wise enough te do so—and act 
after you have heard the evidence en all sides.” Such a course, 
if pursued, will bring about the greatest condemnation of am- 
archy that any system on earth can bring. Let the light shine 
in. Let the people hear everything, right and wrong, and then 
be the judges. Are you afraid of the verdict when they are 
fully informed? Are you afraid that right will not prevail and 
that liberty wiil not be supreme? If you are, then, with due 
respect to you, it seems to me you doubt the intelligence of the 
American people, 

If our doctrines are right, if our country is founded upon a 
system, embedded in the truth—and I believe it is—then we 
need not fear any debate, any discussion. To my mind, how- 
ever, if you undertake to suppress something, you create a feel- 
ing In the minds of all curious and intelligent men to see what 
it is; and you create a suspicion in the minds of honest men 
that you are afraid to meet honest criticism and honest con- 
sideration in the open light of heaven. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the real issue which is Involved 
in the consideration of this measure at this time is contained in 
an amendment to section 8. That section reads as follows: 

Sere. 3. That every document, book, circular, „Journal, or other 
written or printed communication in or by whic there is advecated — 


— — overthrow by force or vio hysical 
perty of the Government of the united tates erst a all 


pe 

economic, industria or political changes is 

maflable and the saine s! mic or delivered 
from any post office or by an ed, That nothing in 
this act shall be so co as te wuthoriog any person other than an 
employce of the Dead Letter Office duly authorized thereto or other per- 
son upon a search warrant authorized hy law to open any letter net 
addressed to himself. 


To that section I have proposed an amendment, which reads 
siete follows: 


That any anthor, publisher, or pa 
tmaster core in exci materials 5 the 
ng a bond cover the actual 
cost of such 2 bo entitled toa — de novo before a judge 

court of the district or circuit in which the pa affected 
or aggrieved resides. But in case the 7 ty aggrieved or affected is 
successful in securing the admission of mail matter to the mails he 
shall not be Hable for the cost of the p the court shall 
have power during the pendency of the! proceed in court to suspend 
the order of the Postmaster General iai urther, That no such 
court proceedings shall bar or interfere with any criminal prosecution 
under the terms of this act. 


Mr. President, the issue narrows down, therefore, so far as 
it is presented by the amendment, to the question of whether we 
are willing to provide a hearing before an impartial tribunal for 
the parties who are affected by the order of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral in excluding their mail matter from the mails. 

While I have views with reference to the bill as a whole, and 
the principles which are involved in the measure, I do not at 
this time propose to discuss them. I may do so later; but the 
question to which I call attention now is the simple question of 


affected or 
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a hearing to be provided for those who are affected by the order 
in excluding their mail matter from the mails. 

It has been said here, by the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Overman] and others, that there is being passed through 
the mails a vast amount of seditious literature to the colored 
people of the South, and that this material is sent without 
any identification as to the sender, the author is unknown, and 
they have no means of knowing, so as to hold anyone re- 
sponsible, as to who is guilty of sending this material through 
the mail. The amendment which I offer would not preclude the 
Postmaster General from excluding from the mail any material 
of that nature unless the author and responsible party were 
known, because the amendment relates only to the right of 
individuals who may be affected, and they must make their 
identity known, of course, before they can avail themselves of 
the right of the law. So all this literature for which no one 
is willing to stand sponsor, this seditious material which no 
one will father, is left entirely unaffected by this amendment. I 
apprehend not only that that applies to this literature which 
is going to the colored people of the South, but the larger 
portion of all this literature is unidentified—that is, this 
literature which is most objectionable and most obnoxious— 
and therefore this amendment in no way affects that. The 
amendment provides only for a hearing de novo by those who 
are willing and have such faith in their right to mail this 
material as to come forward, acknowledge the authorship, file 
a bond, and submit themselves to the jurisdiction of a court. 

I venture to say, Mr. President, that such material as would 
* bona fide come under this law, such material as really ought 
to be excluded under the law, never would be fathered by any- 
one with the risk of having it passed upon by a Federal court. 
The Senator from South Dakota will observe that I struck 
out the question of a State court. I did so reluctantly, but 
I did so in order to get some support, hoping to get some kind 
of a hearing. I think it ought to have remained in, but I have 
stricken it out. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President g 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nucent in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. KING. For information—I have not heard all of the 
Senator’s statement, and I have not seen his perfected amend- 
ment—may I put a concrete case, and ask the opinion of the 
Senator as to the effect his amendment would have upon the 
case that I am about to present? 

Suppose that an issue of some newspaper is tendered to the 
postal authorities for transmission through the mails and it 
clearly is a violation of the laws. It does, without any ques- 
tion—and there could be no diversity of opinion in regard to 
the construction or interpretation placed upon the language— 
teach the overthrow by violence of our Government. Does the 
Senator’s amendment contemplate that in an event of that char- 
acter the postal authorities would have no discretion to exclude 
it, but would have to give notice and arrange for a hearing? 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, no. My amendment does not interfere 
with the Postmaster General’s discretion at all. If such ma- 
terial as the Senator speaks of should come to the notice of the 
Postmaster General he would exclude it from the mails. That 
material would remain excluded from the mails permanently 
unless two things transpired: First, that the party sending it 
came forward and filed a bond to cover the cost of the proceed- 
ing, and, secondly, that upon his showing the court made an 
affirmative order canceling the order of the Postmaster General. 
In other words, Mr. President, the party has no relief under 
this amendment until he has satisfied the court prima facie that 
it ought to go through, because until he does satisfy the court 
that as a prima facie case it ought to go through, it continues to 
be under the control of the Postmaster General, and this does 
not modify section 3 at all. It leaves just as it is the designa- 
tion as to the kind of literature which is to be excluded and it 
leaves the Postmaster General the sole judge in the first in- 
stance and the sole judge continually unless a Federal court 
shall, upon a showing, cancel the order and restore it to the 
mails, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. BORAH. Just a moment. I will yield, with pleasure, in 
n moment. Now, speaking with the utmost respect for Federal 
courts and not intending what I say to be a criticism, I do not 
believe that any man will assume for a moment that any mail 
matter will ever get by a Federal judge unless it is clearly be- 
yond the terms of the law; but the virtue of this amendment is 
that it gives the party a de novo hearing, so that it will be im- 
possible for those orders to be made which are often made by 
the heads of bureaus without a proper hearing and without an 


opportunity for the individual himself to be heard in such a 
way that he actually can be heard. I do not see upon what 
theory we can deny people a hearing. 

I now yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I merely wished to ask the 
Senator what the status of the obnoxious literature would be 
between the time of giving the bond and the time of the decision 
by the Federal court? 

Mr. BORAH. It remains excluded under the order of the 
Postmaster General, Of course, I want to say again that this 
amendment does not represent my view as to what we should do. 
There are some fundamental principles involved in this matter 
which, if I am able to do so, I expect to discuss later; but this 
is all of which I have any hope of getting anything like suc- 
cessful consideration, and it does do this: It has this virtue, 
which I think is a very great virtue, that it gives the party a 
hearing before a tribunal which is in no wise concerned with the 
original proceeding. 

Mr. President, the learned Solicitor General of the department 
has written the Senator from South Dakota a letter concerning 
this amendment, a copy of which he has handed to me. The 
Solicitor General says: 

There would seem to be no occasion for this amendment, as anyone 
aggrieved at an order of the Postmaster General may now at once file 
a bill in equity to restrain the execution of the order of the department, 
and in this way bring before the court the identical matter upon which 
the department has ruled. 

Of course, everyone knows the vast difference between giving 
a man under a statute, as a matter of right, a hearing de novo 
upon the filing of a bond for the mere covering of costs and 
giving him the right to go into court and ask a court of equity 
to review the discretion of the head of a department of the Gov- 
ernment. One is an assured, practical proposition. The other 
is almost impossible, in yiew of the law which the court has an- 
nounced with reference to reviewing the discretion of a depart- 
ment of the Government—a principle of law which I presume is 
well founded—but involving a presumption that the party ask- 
ing for a hearing must overcome. In addition to that, a party 
situated in your part of the country and mine, situated away 
from Washington, is denied a hearing by the very circumstances, 
the physical conditions which surround the hearing. It is a 
practical impossibility, unless he is a man of great wealth and 


great means, to bring a proceeding for review of the matter in 


a court of equity, when the party resides, for instance, in Idaho 
or Montana or Colorado, and the Postmaster General is here at 
Washington. This amendment gives him a hearing before the 
district court of the district in which he resides; and in the 
meantime the Postmaster General has full charge of the matter, 
and the mail continues to go through. 

In such proceeding, a temporary restraining order may be issued by 
the court upon the filing of such a bill, 

I again say that the rule which is invoked in order to secure 
such a temporary restraining order makes it burdensome and 
almost impossible for a party to avail himself of it, especially 
if he lives any distance from Washington. 

In such cases there can be no dispute as to the facts, because the 
matter to be passed upon, both by the department and the court, is the 
document itself, and the question of law as to whether or not it is non- 
mailable is raised upon the face of the document, 

I have gone through some of these cases which the Postmaster 
General has had up; and the position which he takes with ref- 
erence to his discretion, which he contends is practically con- 
clusive if it should be sustained—and it has been sustained to 
some extent—would amount to a refusal of a hearing under the 
theory now advanced by the Solicitor General, whereas the 
amendment which I propose gives it to the party as a matter of 
right, and does not require him to invoke the power of the court 
to review the discretion of the Postmaster General, but spe- 
cifically provides that the hearing shall be de novo. The ques- 
tion of the discretion of the department is eliminated, and the 
party affected may therefore present his case the same as he 
would in the first instance to the Postmaster General. 

The remedy proposed substitutes a court of law for the existing equity 
jurisdiction over the subject matter without nbd ra, any protection 
to the public against the dissemination of nonmailable matter in the 
mails while the proposed legal proceedings are pending. 

The Solicitor General was correct as to the original amend- 
ment, because the original amendment provided that until the 
hearing should be had the order of the Postmaster General 
should be suspended, but after consultation with some of the 
Senators that is one of the things which I eliminated, so that he 
is in error, as the amendment is now presented, when he says 
that— 

The remedy proposed substitutes a court of law for the existing equity 
jurisdiction over the subject matter without providing any protection 


to the public against the dissemination of nonmailable matter in the 
mails while the proposed legal proceedings are pending. 
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Now, once the court affirmatively makes an order upon a show- 
ing, the matter continues to be excluded from the mails. 

Mr. STERLING. Let me say to the Senator that at the time 
of the phone conversation had with the Solicitor for the 
Post Office Department on yesterday he had not seen the Sena- 
tor’s modified amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand that. 

Mr, STERLING. I suppose the amendment he got hold of 
was the one that was first framed by the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand, of course, that the solicitor was 
writing upon the first amendment. He said, further: 

The proposed amendment would also place the execution of a Federal 
statute 5 the acts of a Federal officer under the supervision of State 
courts, which would be quite a departure in laws of this character. 

That has been eliminated, so that that no longer is an objection, 
if it ever was a valid objection. 

He concludes by saying: 

My judgment is that in the present condition of affairs in this country 
equity courts alone can properly protect the public interests. 

That, of course, Mr. President, is still pertinent, because the 
amendment provides a hearing under the statute instead of in a 
court of equity. The fact is that the courts of equity do not 
proyide any remedy at all to a very large proportion of those who 
may be affected by these orders. 

What class of people, Mr. President, would this amendment 
protect? It would not protect, in the first place, any of those 
who send literature through the mails which they do not sponsor, 
with which they are not identified, and the authorship of which 
can not be ascertained, nor would they be able to avail them- 
selves of its terms. All the nom de plume or irresponsible mat- 
ter which goes through the mails would continue to be solely 
under the jurisdiction of the Postmaster General. He could 
exclude it, as he could under the bill if it passes as reported by 
the committee. So that kind of literature is not covered by the 
amendment. 

Neither, Mr. President, would it cover that class of people who 
send such literature through the mail as no man would under- 
take to defend before a Federal court. If it was literature which 
was confessedly and clearly literature advocating the overthrow 
of the Government by force, or which a reasonable man would 
conclude would have that effect, the party would be wholly 
without any protection under this amendment, because even if 
he filed his bond, the mail matter continues to be excluded until 
the court makes an affirmative order, upon a showing, that 
the order should be suspended. 

Mr. President, it can only protect that class of publishers and 
writers who in good faith contend that they are without the 
provisions of the law; and without seeming to criticize the pres- 
ent Postmaster General, it would protect that class who claim 
that their material may be excluded from the mails for reasons 
other than the reasons specified in the law. 

It is no secret, Mr. President, that ever since these different 
statutes haye been upon the statute book different Postmasters 
Genera] have been charged with exercising the power arbitrarily 
and to the great injury of people who in good faith were con- 
ducting publishing houses and printing newspapers and maga- 
zines, and if the parties believe in their cause, and think that 
they can show a judge that they are without the terms of the 
law, I think they ought to have a hearing. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator who has 
charge of the bill that while there are some general features 
which I want to discuss in regard to general propositions, I 
am not in a condition physically to do it to-day. I would prefer 
that the bill should go over, not alone on my own account, be- 
cause I would not urge it if I stood alone, but there are Senators 
absent who want to be here to say something on the bill, al- 
though very briefly, they tell me, and to vote upon it. I will 
ask the Senator from South Dakota if it is his intention to go 
ahend with the bill to-day and complete it? 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator 
from Idaho, I will say that I would like to proceed as far as we 
ean with the consideration of this bill to-day. I do not expect 
that we can reach a vote to-day on the bill, and possibly not 
to-morrow. I think it probable, I will say to the Senator now, 
that I shall not desire that the bill be voted upon to-morrow. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STERLING. I would not like to say at this moment ab- 
solutely that I shall not ask for a vote to-morrow, but I am 
just giving the Senator from Idaho my impression that a vote 
will not be reached before the first of next week. 

Mr. KING. May I make an inquiry of the Senator? My 
understanding was, and I would like to have the Senator from 
South Dakota confirm it if it is correct, that the bill was, by a 
sort of common consent, and through the courtesy of the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota, to have the right of way to-day. 


Mr. STERLING. Yes; that was the understanding, I will 
say to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Of course, if the discussion were concluded before 
the usual hour of adjournment this afternoon, I presume a vote 
would be taken. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
also? 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have two amendments that I wish to 
offer, and I shall have something to say about them; but I am 
hardly ready to proceed to-day, and if it is possible I would 
like to have the bill go over until to-morrow. However, I will 
speak on it to-day rather than discommode the Members of the 
Senate, if it is necessary for me to go on to-day. 

Mr. STERLING. I can assure the Senator from Idaho that 
the bill will not be pressed to a vote to-day, and we will deter- 
mine to-morrow as to the course to be followed. 

Mr. BORAH. I dislike very much to ask for any delay, and 
I do not think I would do so in my own interest, although I am 
in such condition that I certainly could not go ahead with the 
debate to-day. If the matter is not coming to a vote to-day, I 
think possibly the Senators who desire to speak may be here 
to-morrow in time, if the Senator from South Dakota wants to 
dispose of it, and I will undertake to conclude what I have to 
say on the general proposition within an hour. 

Mr, KING. May I inquire of the Senator from Idaho whether 
he knows of any reason why it might not be disposed of to- 
morrow? Does he anticipate that the debate will be so pro- 
tracted that it may not be disposed of to-morrow? 

Mr. BORAH. I have not any intention of protracting it just 
simply for the purpose of protracting it. Some Senators who 
are absent want to be here. I understood the Senator from 
South Dakota to say that he would not ask for a vote to-day. 

Mr. STERLING. I shall not ask for a vote to-day, I will 
say to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. I understand the Senator from South Dakota 
expects that there will be discussion this afternoon by the op- 
ponents of the bill, to present their views. 

Mr. STERLING. I understand there will be discussion this 
afternoon. I understand the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Fnaxck] expects to go ahead this afternoon. 

Mr. BORAH. Whether the discussion continues all the after- 
noon or not, the Senator will not ask for a vote to-day? 

Mr. STERLING. It is understood, I will say to the Senator 
from Idaho, that we shall not have a vote to-day. 

Mr. FRANCE addressed the Senate. After having spoken 
for a few minutes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o’clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ress, which is House bill 3184. 

Mr. NELSON. I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business may be temporarily laid aside for the discussion of the 
so-called sedition bill, and that the water-power bill shall not 
lose its place as the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. FRANCE resumed and concluded his speech, which entire 
is as follows: 

Mr. President, I do not wish to occupy very much time in 
the discussion of this bill, because I realize the utter futility of 
seeking to defeat it. I merely wish to register my protest against 
it as a piece of legislation which seems to me both unwise and 
unnecessary. If this bill is what it purports to be—a measure 
making direct incitation to force and violence against the 
Government a crime—it is wholly unnecessary. If it is what it 
appears to be, really a peace-time sedition act, it is entirely 
unjustifiable. 

I think it is incumbent upon the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee or any Senator who is in charge of such a bill as 
this, when bringing it into the Senate, to show the necessity for 
the legislation. Personally I consider it to be a vicious practice 
for the Congress to enact legislation making that a crime which 
is already a crime under statutes which have been upon the 
statute books for many years. Such a practice tempts Senators 
to yield to temporary popular hysteria and to bring in legisla- 
tion which is entirely unnecessary, and it must result in the 
encumbering of the statute books with statutes wholly un- 
necessary. 

This bill purports to be a bill making direct incitation to the 
use of force and violence against the Government a crime. If 
it be true that the bill is no more than that, it should not receive, 
in my judgment, any serious consideration. In the first place, 
we have the common law and the State laws which cover the 
crime of direct incitation to force and violence. 
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Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
correct him there? Our Supreme Court has long ago decided 
that we have no common-law offenses in the United States, as 
they have in England. All our offenses are statutory offenses. 

Mr. FRANCE. Offenses against the Federal Government, of 
course, are statutory ; but I am referring to the State laws. 

Mr. NELSON. I think in most of the States they have no 
common-law criminal jurisdiction. 

Mr. FRANCE. I have great respect for the judgment of the 
Senator, but I have been under the impression that the State 
courts did pay great respect to the old common law. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, many States have their civil 
and criminal codes, and those codes will govern, and there is a 
question as to whether or not common-law sedition would pre- 
vail in the code States, where they have codes. 

Mr. FRANCE. I am perfectly aware of the fact that there is 
no common law against sedition in this country. One of the 
purposes of the American Revolution was to do away with the 
old doctrine that sedition was a crime under the English com- 
mon law, and I may refer to that a little later. I was referring 
in my remarks particularly to the State codes, which, of course, 
make either the direct use of force or violence against the 
Government, or against the person, or direct incitation to force 
or violence, 2 crime, But my point was this: There are already 
upon the Federal statute books ample statutes to cover direct 
incitation to force er violence. 

We have, first, of course, the treason statute, Either the 
use of force or violence against the Government, or direct in- 
citation to force or violence, is nothing less than treason. We 
have, first, the treason statute, from which I will quete: 

Whoever, owing allegiance to the United States, levies war against 
them or adheres to their enemies, giving thom tid or comfort, within 
the United States or elsewhere ts ‘guilty of treason. 

Of course, treason is punishable by heavy fines or by imprison- 
ment, by fines and imprisonment, or by death, 

We have, of course, the statute, and I wiil put a reference to 
the statute in the RECORD. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, may I nsk the Senator from 
Maryland whether or not he thinks the penal statates of the 
United States cover anything involved in the pending bill? You 
can not change the Constitution by statutes. The statute pro- 
vides that treason shall consist solely of levying war against the 
United States. The advocacy of the overthrow of Government 
by force or by violence is not the levying of war. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, the discussion of that question 
would lead us, I think, into so many legal subtleties that it 
would be wholly unprofitable. I believe myself that the very 
essence of waging war against the Government is the use of 
force or violence against it or by the use of direct incitation 
to force and violence, and it seems to me that some of the acts 
provided for in this particular measure come yery close to 
falling within the treason statute. 

I would also cite the statute against inciting er engaging in 
rebellion or insurrection against the United States: 


Whoever incites, sets on foot, or engages im any rebellion or 
insurrection against the authority of the United States or the laws 
thereof, or give aid or comfort thereto, shall be imprisoned not more 
than 10 years, or fined. not more than $10,000, or beth; and shall, 
moreover, be incapable of holding any 8 8 under the United States. 
(Act Mar. 4, 1919, ch. 321, sec. 4, 35 Stat., 1088.) 


Then we have the civil rights act, which provides: 

If two or more persons conspire to injure, oppress, threaten, — 
intimidate any citizen in the free exercise or enjoyment of any 
seces to him by the 8 er laws of the ‘United 
* * — same, or if two or 
è persons 19 pren 
Sane with ant 


over, 1 8 impriso ligible to any office or oven of bonor, profit, or 
trust created by the Constitution or laws of the United States. (Act 
Mar, 4, 1909, ch. $21, sec, 19, 35 Stat., 1092.) 

Then we have, of course, the general conspiracy statute, from 
which I quote as follows: 

If two or more persons conspire either to commit any offense against 
the United States, or to defraud the United States in any manner or 
for any purpose, and one or more of such parties do any act to effect 
the object of the 9 each of the parties to such conspira 
shall be fned not more tha 10,000 or imprisoned not more, than 3 
years, or both. (Act Mar. 4.1 19, ch. 321, sec. 37, 85 Stat., 

Then we have the joint principals act, which W € that— 

Whoever directly commits any act constituting an offense defined in 
any Jaw of the United States, or aids, a counsels, commands, 68. 
duces, or procures its commissi = is a principal, (Act Mar, 4, 1909 
ch. 331, sec. 332, 35 Stat., 1152.) 

Then we have the eee the-President act, passed in 
1917, from which I quote as follows: 

sce person who knowingly and A enna i a its or causes to be 

ted for conveyance in the mail or for delivery from any post 
22 ce or by any letter carrier any letter, paper, writing, print, missive, 


. 


or document containing any threat to take the life of or . — PS bodily 
harm upon the President ee the United States, or who knowingly and 


willfully makes any such threat By ee the President, shall n con- 
m not exceeding or risoned not ex tive 
years, or both, (Act Feb. 14, 1817. ch. 64, 30 Stat., 919.) 


Then, of course, we have the espionage act, the operation of 
which will be suspended upon the termination of the war. I will 
not read the extracts from the espionage act which cover these 
particular actions which are made crimes under the pending 
bill, but I will ask leave to insert extracts from the espionage 
act and also from the explosives act which governs the distribu- 
tion and transportation of explosives. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. FRANCE. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. Are the extracts from the espionage act very 
lengthy? Would the Senator object to having them read now 
as he proceeds. I of course do not object to the Senator 
having them printed, if he desires, but I think it would be en- 
lightening if those extracts which the Senator intends to 
print from the espionage net should be read. We are all 
more or less familiar with them, but I should like to have them 
read again. i 

Mr. FRANCE. I will read first, at the request of the Senator 
from Nebraska, the treasonuble mail matter section of the es- 
pionage act, which is practically identical with the provisions of 
the pending bill, which section is, of course, in force until the 
war has been officially terminated by proclamation. It reads 
us follows: 

Peon Settee writing, ci r, 1 card, picture, nt, ving, 

55 e e l atta 


tter, or 
Saber 
insurrection, or forcible resistance to any law of the Uni tes, is 


this 
title to be nonmailable shall be fined not more than $5,000 or im ned 
not more 2 aye years, or both. (Act June 15, 1917, ch, 30, Title 


1 have not at ‘the moment in my hand the espionage act, 30 
called, and the act amendatory thereof, from which I had in- 
tended to read those portions which have been used to censor 
the press and to put so great a limitation upon the freedom of 
speech during the war. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator will have those printed later on? 

Mr. FRANCE. Yes; I ask permission to have those printed 
in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
is granted. 

The extracts referred to are as follows: 

[Public No. 150, Sixty-ifth Congress, H. R. 8753.] 
An act to amend section 3, oc. ate of the act entitled “An act to pun- 

ish acts of interference with the forei 1 — —.— G z. 


the foreign commerce of the ‘United omage, 
better to enforce the criminal laws of the nite States, and for other 


purposes,” approved June 13, 1917, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, ete., That section — of Title I of the act oe “An 
net to ponish acts of SEIRENA h the he 9 nen- 
trality, and commerce of the United a > 


the foreign 
onage, and better to enforce the crimine b 181 
hereby, amen 
“Sec. 3. 
fally 


the Army or Navy of * United States into contem con- 

tumely, or „ or shall willfully utter, print, write, ner ublish 

any language intended to incite, provoke, or encoury resistance 

inoue 8 = itt — noe ee of its 8 nie ke 

ba e fag of any fore 8 or sha y 
printing, genon; anguage ken, u 

incite, or advocate any curtailment prodaction in this coun ot 


oy Sey — or things, product o 1S Rg necessary or — 
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States therein, shall be punished by a fine of not more than $10,000 
or imprisonment for not more than 20 years, or both: Provided, 
That any employee or official of the United States Government who 
commits any disloyal act or utters any unpatriotic or disloyal lan- 
guage, or who, in an abusive and yiolent manner, criticizes the Army 
or Navy or the flag of the United States shall be at once dismissed 
from the service. Any such employee shall be dismissed by the head of 
the department in which the employee may be engaged, and any such 
official shall be dismissed by the authority having power to appoint 
a successor to the dismissed official.” 

Sec. 2. That section 1 of Title XII and all other provisions of 
the act entitled “An act to punish acts of interference with the foreign 
relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce of the United 
States, 3 espionage, and better to enforce the criminal laws of 
the United States, and for other purposes,” approved June 15. 1917, 
which apply to section 3 of Title I thereof apply with equal force 
and effect to said section 3 as amended. 

Title XII of the said act of June 15, 1917, be, and the same is hereby, 
amended by adding thereto the following section: 

“Sec. 4. When the United States is at war, the Postmaster General 
may, upon evidence satisfactory to him that any person or concern 
is using the mails in violation of any of the provisions of this a 
instruct the postmaster at any post office at which mail is receiy 
addressed to such person or concern to return to the postmaster at the 
office at which they were originally mailed all letters or other matter 
so addressed, with the words ‘Mail to this address undeliverable 
under espionage act’ plainly written or stamped upon the outside 
thereof, and all such letters or other matter so returned to such post- 
masters shall be by them returned to the senders thereof under such 
regulations as the Postmaster General may prescribe.” 

Approved, May 16, 1918. 


Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I have placed in the RECORD 
extracts from the statutes which seem to me to fully cover those 
acts which are to be made crimes under the proposed legislation. 
Before discussing this statute more in detail I desire to refer to 
the general subject of the unrest which exists in the country. 

I was one of those who in last January, February, and March 
contended that there should be called immediately upon the 5th 

-day of March an extra session of the Congress to deal with the 
serious problems of reconstruction which were then upon us. 
That extra session was not called for the 5th of March, and valu- 
able weeks were lost before the Congress was reconvened. When 
it was again assembled it, of course, faced the duty of enacting 


the great appropriation bills, and very shortly the peace treaty’ 


was brought before it, with the result, Mr. President, that none of 
the great problems of reconstruction which confronted us last 
January, February, and March have received any serious con- 
sideration at the hands of Congress, nor have we enacted reme- 
dial legislation for their meeting and for their solving. 

In the resolution which I offered on the 28th day of last Febru- 
ary, which resolution would have declared it to be the judgment 
of the Senate that the Congress should be called into extra ses- 
sion on the 5th day of March, I directed attention to the serious 
unrest which existed in the country, to the unemployment, to the 
dangerous illiteracy, to the preventable disease, ill health and 
injury, to the deplorable poverty, to the underproduction and 
faulty distribution of the necessities and commodities of life, 
to the high cost of living which resulted therefrom, and to the 
many other undesirable conditions which then existed and which 
threatened to become more intolerable. I pointed out the impera- 
tive need for remedial legislation for the meeting of those condi- 
tions. 

During all of the last months the conditions have been growing 
more and more intolerable. We have witnessed in the country 
from day to day the spread of the profound discontent which 
finds its expression, of course, either in mild criticism of govern- 
mental policies on the part of the most intelligent, in more drastic 
criticism on the part of those who are intemperate, and in threats 
of violence against the Government on the part of those poor, 
misguided ones who, because of their ignorance and their lack 
of training, do not know how futile it is to attempt to bring about 
reforms through the use of force. 

Mr. President, those who are opposing this bill condemn as 
severely as could any others those who threaten the use of 
force or violence or those who advocate the use of force or 
violence against the Government of the United States, but we 
believe—at least, I believe, speaking for myself—that we have 
upon the statute books legislation ample to deal with those 
who threaten or those who incite to the use of force or violence 
against the Government. 

In this whole discussion I feel that it is very important for 
us to remember that the failure of our legislators has done 
much to put weapons both into the mouths and into the hands of 
agitators. 

Mr. President, revolutions are not caused by agitations and 
conversations against the Government. They are caused always 
by unsatisfactory social conditions. We should remember that 
discontent can not be cured by repression; it must be eradicated 
by reforms. It seems to me, from my standpoint, that the man 
who favors repressive legislation is generally apt to be the 
stanchest opponent of corrective statutes. It seems to me 
that all such repressive legislation as the espionage act—and 


this bill of course is a very similar act in some of its provi- 
sions—arises out of the policy of reaction which relies on re- 
pression and refuses reforms. However fair his phrases may 
be, the man who believes in the suppression of free speech and 
in the censorship of press is a man who believes in autocracy, 
which is government by repression instead of democracy, which 
is of course government by discussion and by that free and 
fearless expression which leads to the proper reformation 
through legislation. 

I am not one of those who tremble at every slight agitation 
against our Government. I regret and deplore the folly of such 
agitators, and yet personally I feel inclined to place some of 
the blame upon the legislators who have failed to utilize truly 
educative and eradieative measures against such irrational 
doctrines as those which are preached by the agitators. 

-Suppression is not eradication. It simply drives the evil 
forces in a new direction and causes them to operate beneath 
the surface where, hidden and smoldering, they are eyen more 
dangerous. I have believed that there was no danger to this 
Government from those who would use force or violence against 
it. Whenever the destruction of our Government by force or 
violence, either from within or without, has been attempted, 
strong arms have been raised for its protection. I have believed 
that the Republic, which I have considered to be the strongest 
citadel of human freedom, would never fall through assault 
from without, but I have sometimes feared that it might pos- 
sibly be disintegrated by the insidious assaults of legislators 
who might be tempted at a time such as this to disregard the 
fundamental law and forget the fact that this is a free Govern- 
ment founded upon free discussion and upon a free expression 
of opinion, 

I have pointed out that there are already laws upon the Fed- 
eral statute books which make a crime of incitation to the use 
of force or violence, and, of course, a crime also to use force or 
violence itself against the Government. That being the case, it 
seems to me it would be most unwise at a time such as this to 
enact a statute which might be used for the repression of a free 
expression of opinion and which might be interpreted by the 
great masses of our people as being enacted to inhibit agitation 
for proper and legitimate reform. That this act is so considered 
there can be no doubt. From all over the country I have been 
receiving letters from individuals, from associations, and par- 
ticularly from labor organizations, protesting against the enact- 
ment of this bill into law. 

In order that the Senate may be acquainted with the views 
of the working people upon this proposed statute I feel that 
there should be read into the Recorp one or two typical letters 
from labor organizations protesting against the bill. Here, for 
example, is one from the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, office 44 East Twelfth Street, New York City. I will 
read the body of the resolution adopted by that organization: 


Whereas there is now pending before the Senate of the United States a 
8 2 as bill 3317 and a similar bill in the House of Representa- 
ves; an 
Whereas these bills provide for the extension of the war-time espionage 
act with all its vicious restraints, which, though it was aimed against 
German spies, was only used to curtail and restrict, directly and indi- 
rectly, the legitimate activities of labor unions; and 
Whereas the espionage act was an emergency measure to help win the 
war, and only as such was it tolerated by labor; and 
ereas there is no need of extending this repressive measure unless 
it be the desire and object of the Government to pass laws in favor 
8 as only they are interested in the passage of 
8 ; an 
Whereas such laws, if passed, are contrary to the spirit and to the 
traditions of our country: Be it therefore 


Resolved, That we strongly condemn Senate bill 3317 and its com- 
panion bill in the House of Representatives as an antilabor bill and 
urge the Senators of our State to vote against it. 

Here is another letter from the United Mine Workers of 
America. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an inter- 
ruption? 

Mr. FRANCE. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I have listened to the letter which the Senator 
has just read. I hope the Senator from Maryland, who is an 
able, patriotic Senator, does not approve of the manifest un- 
truths and distortions of fact that are contained in that letter. 
In the first place, it states, as I recall, that the so-called espi- 
onage bill was aimed at labor. That is absolutely untrue. If 
not unparliameutary, I should use a shorter word in describing 
the statements of the writer or of the organization from which 
that statement originates. Everybody knows that the espionage 
ree had no relation to labor organizations and was not aimed at 

em. 

The labor organizations of the United States have been and 
still are loyal to our country; during the war the genuine work- 
ingman of the United States, whether a member of a labor 
union or not, was as loyal and patriotic as any other man, and 
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in the ranks of labor were found as devoted and patriotic men 
as our Nation produced. The espionage bill was not repressive 
legislation ; it was not class legislation; it was legislation which 
was proper and which any government that was interested in its 
own preservation would enact under the same circumstances. 
Much of the legislation, or some of the legislation, contained in 
the act referred to is as applicable in times of peace as in times 
of war. 

The statement of the writer of the letter is also untrue when 
he says that the bill to which reference is made, namely, Senate 
bill 3817, is a bill only desired by the yested interests. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummens], the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING], and myself 
were appointed a subcommittee by the Judiciary Committee to 
consider a number of bills dealing with the question of sedition 
and movements looking to the overthrow of our Government 
by force and violence. In the consideration of those bills the 
Senator from Iowa and the Senator from South Dakota mani- 
fested, as they always have, their regard for law and order, 
for the rights of the workingman and for the rights of Ameri- 
can citizens generally, and for the preservation of our Govern- 
ment and its institutions. This bill is for the purpose of strik- 
ing at those, whether they are laboring men or capitalists, 
whether they are intellectualists or otherwise, whether they be- 
long to the “ parlor” Bolsheviki or to the loud-mouthed, blatant 
street-corner revolutionist, who seek to destroy by force and 
violence our Governmént. If any laboring man, belonging to a 
union or otherwise, is in favor of destroying our Government by 
force and violence, he is not a true American citizen; he is not 
fit to live under this flag; he is not fit to enjoy the benefits which 
flow from a constitutional government such as that under 
which we live; and I hope, fer the credit of the 
Senator from Maryland, that he does not give his approval to 
the expressions in that letter, or indorse the victous, un-Ameri- 
can, unpatriotic, destructive views that are voiced by the so- 
called labor organization. 

I thank the Senator for permitting the interruption. 

Mr. FRANCE. ‘The Senator is a very distinguished lawyer 
and a member of the Judiciary Committee, and, of course, the 
remarks which he has made bear out my continual contention 
in this bedy that all of the learning and all of the intelligence 
of the country is not lodged in those gentlemen who happen to 
be members of legislative bodies. As a matter of fact, I ought 
to have on my desk a recent editorial from the Baltimore Sun 
which referred to the fact that probably one of the reasons why 
it would be unwise, in the opinion of the members of the Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee, to repeal the espionage law at this time 
was the fact that the espionage act contained a clause which 
evidently the Senator has overlooked when he calls attention to 
the misstatement in this resolution that it contained a clause 
which was in effect an antistrike clause, making it a crime to 
limit production. I bave not the language of the act before me 
at the moment, but I will insert it in the Record. So that, asa 
matter of fact, the Senator is mistaken, and the writer of the 
resolution is not mistaken, when the Senator contends that there 
was nothing in the espionage act which might be used to curtail 
the liberties and activities of the labor unions, this writer evi- 
dently having in mind that particular clause of the espienage 
act which might be called an antistrike clause. Whether or not 
it be true that it was because of that clause in the espionage 
act that it was deemed unwise by the subcommittee to repeal it 
I can not say, but certainly one of the great dally papers in my 
own State gave that as a possible reason why the subcommittee 
might not care to repeal the act. In other words, both in the 
food-contro! bill and in the espionage act, there were placed 
clauses which made it possible for the Government to take out 
injunctions against strikes, 

I voted against both of the bills. I thought they went too far. 
I thought they tended to cause disunion rather than union and 
harmony in our prosecution of the war. But, leaving that ques- 
tion entirely aside, the fact does remain that there was a clause 
in the espionage act, aside from the free-speech and free-press 
clause, which was capable of being used to curtail the activi- 
ties of the labor unions. 

So far as concerns our laboring people being inclined to use 
force or violence or to advocate the use of force or violence 
against our Government, I am the last man who believes that 
there is any disposition of that kind in the minds or hearts of 
the vast majority of our people; and it is because I believe that 
our laboring people are free from any such disposition as that 
that I feel that it would be unwise at this time to enact a statute 
which seemed to attribute to them motives of that character, and 
which seemed to indicate that the Government was in danger 
from acts of violence, or threats of acts of violence. 

However, the Senator, having been out of the Chamber, missed 
the point of my remarks. I read extracts from statutes showing 


that the acts which are made crimes under this proposed legis- 
lation are already crimes, and I was making the point that it 
seemed to me unwise at this time to enact into law a bill which 
really did not in any sense strengthen the criminal statutes 
already upon our statute books, and yet which at the same time 
was considered by the masses of our people to be inimical to 
their interests. That is the whole point which I was making, 
and that is the point which, it seems to me, is being missed by 
the Congress in all of the legislation of this character which 
is being enacted. The thing which disturbs me about this 
whole situation is that so many thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of our people—indeed, so many millions of our peo- 
ple—are coming to look upon our Government with distrust and 
fear, and, indeed, some of them even with hatred, as the result 
of legislation which we have enacted which has impinged upon 
some of the liberties which our people enjoyed prior to the war. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit another 
interruption? 

Mr. FRANCE. I yield, with pleasure. 

Mr. KING. I apologize to the Senator for interrupting him, 
but in view of the letter which the Senator read and the state- 
ment which I made, it occurs to me that persons reading the 
Recorp might obtain an entirely erroneous idea as to what the 
espionage act was; will the Senator therefore permit me, in a 
very few words, to put into the Reconp just what the espionage 
act is which the gentleman whose letter the Senator read in- 
veighs against so strongly? 

Mr. FRANCE. Does the Senator wish to insert the whole act 
and the acts amendatory thereof? 

Mr. KING. Oh, no; my purpose is to merely state the sub- 
stance of its provisions. 

Mr. FRANCE. I have not the slightest objection to the Sena- 
tor inserting at this point a copy of the espionage act. However, 
unless he puts in the portions to which we were referring, I fail 
to see how it can be advantageous to insert it in the RECORD. 

Mr. KING. Exactly; but the bill is so long, and deals with 
other subjects than these which the Senator is discussing, that 
it would not be advantageous to put it in; but if the Senator does 
not object, I should like to briefly state what that part of the 
espionage act is which evidently the writer of the letter had in 
mind. I haye the act before me. 

Mr. President, the espionage act to which the writer of the 
letter referred was approved June 15, 1917. The first title, in 
substance, provides that whoever, for the purpose of obtaining 
information respecting the national defense with intent or 
reason to believe that the information to be obtained is to be 
used to the injury of the United States or to the advantage of 
any foreign nation, goes upon, enters, flies over, or otherwise 
obtains information, concerning any vessel, aircraft, coaling 
station, and so forth, shall be guilty of an offense. 

Then it further provides that whoever, for the purpose afore- 
said, and with like intent or reason to believe, copies, takes, 
makes, or obtains, or attempts or induces or aids another to 
copy, take, make, or obtain, any sketch, photograph, and so forth, 
of any of the forts or plans for the national defense, or who at- 
tempts to dispose of it to the enemy, shall be guilty of an offense; 
or whoever, lawfully or unlawfully having possession of, access 
to, or control over any document, writing, code book, signal 
book, and those matters that pertain to the war, willfully com- 
municates or transmits, or attempts to communicate or trans- 
mit, the same to any person not entitled to receive the same, or 
willfully retains the same and fails to deliver such document 
to the United States upon demand, shall be guilty of an offense. 

Then it proceeds with other like offenses. That is, dealing 
with the conveying of information to the enemy. Certainly no 
member of a labor union objects to that part of the espionage 
act. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, did I understand the Senator 
to say that he did not object? 

Mr. KING. I say, certainly he could not object to that. 

Mr. FRANCE. That was the portion of the act which he said 
had not been inveked—the portion which dealt with espionage 
proper. 

Mr. KING. I beg the Senator’s pardon; I am not sure that I 
understood his last observation. 

Mr. FRANCE. The statement in the letter was to the effect 
that the law had not been used for the prosecution of German 
spies, and of course that portion of the act from which the Sena- 
tor has been reading is the portion of the act designed for the 
punishment of those who should be spies for Germany against 
this country. 

Mr. KING. Yes; or who were communicating any informa- 
tion, perhaps not to Germany, but communicating it to other 
persons in such a way as that it possibly might be used dis- 
ndvantageously to our Government. Of course, I deny that 
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statement, because to my own knowledge this act was invoked, 
and was effectively utilized. 

Then it provides that whoever, when the United States is at 
war, shall willfully make or convey false reports or false 
statements with intent to interfere with the operation or success 
of the military or naval forces of the United States, or to pro- 
mote the success of its enemies, and whoeyer, when the United 
States is at war, shall willfully cause or attempt to cause 
insubordination, disloyalty, mutiny, or refusal of duty in the 
military or naval forces of the United States, or shall willfully 
obstruct the recruiting or enlistment service of the United 
States, to the injury of the service or of the United States, shall 
be punished, and so forth. 

Certainly no patriotic working man or any American who is 
worthy of the name “American” could object to that. Berger, 
and men of his character, might object to that, and as I under- 
stand have objected to it, and will doubtless continue to object 
to statutes of that character. 

Section 4 provides that if two or more persons conspire to 
violate the provisions of the foregoing section, to which I 
have referred, they shall be amenable to the law. ‘That is to 
say, if there is a conspiracy to commit the overt act, the con- 
spiracy shall be likewise punishable. 

Mr. FRANCE. In order that there may be no misunder- 
standing, I will say that I think the portions of the espionage 
act which were considered by the writers of these letters to be 
unfavorable to labor were those portions dealing with the 
curtailment of production, which were considered to constitute 
an antistrike clause, and those portions which placed a limita- 
tion upon free speech and free assemblage, as the law was 
enforced by the Department of Justice. 

Mr. KING. Just a word or two more, with the Senator's per- 
mission. 

Title II deals with vessels in ports of the United States, and 
provides punishment for the violation of proclamations of the 
President in dealing with commerce. Of course, in time of war, 
it is obvious that there must be some control over vessels coming 
into and leaving the ports of the United States, and there must 
be penal provisions so that those who violate proclamations that 
may be made by the President in the interest of the prosecution 
of the war shall be punished. 

Title III relates to injuring vessels engaged in foreign com- 
merce. Certainly no laboring man could object to that. 

Title IV provides that— 
whoever, with intent to prevent, Interfere with, or obstruct, or at- 
tempt to prevent, interfere with, or obstruct tne exportation to foreign 
countries of articles from the United States, shall injure or destroy, by 
fire or explosives, such articles or the places where they 5 5 be While in 
such foreign commerce, shall be fined not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than 10 years, or both. 

The Senator knows that during the war there were a number 
of explosions upon our boats and upon the ships of our allies 
that came to our ports and departed from our ports. The eyi- 
dence lends to show that bombs and other explosives were placed 
there, of course, by German spies, or those who sought the 
triumph of our enemies, not the victory of the American 


arms. 

Title V relates to the enforcement of neutrality. Certainly 
no one could object to the enforcement of laws and regulations 
dealing with this subject, 

Mr. FRANCE. Do I understand the Senator is assuming that 
7 5 writer of the letter did object to all those portions of the 
aw? 

Mr. KING. The writer of the letter does not diferentiate be- 
tween any portions of the act. He denounces the whole espion- 
age act, and says in substance that the espionage law was en- 
acted against labor, and I am calling attention to the general 
provisions of this act to show how unjust and untrue is the state- 
ment of the writer of the letter which the Senator read. 

Mr. FRANCE. The Senator did not correctly understand 
the language of the writer. I know it is very difficult to catch 
the exact wording as the letter is rend. The resolution stated 
that it was aimed against German spies, but was only used to 
curtail and restrict, directly or indirectly, the activities of labor 
unions. Of course, that is a statement which would be subject 
to modification, even by the writer, I am sure. However, the 
point is that those portions of the act which were considered to 
be hostile to labor were the portions which I haye mentioned, 
those portions making curtailment of production a crime—it is, 
of course, an antistrike clause—and those portions which limited 
the right of free speech and free assemblage, those rights having 


been denied to the workingmen of the country during the period 


of the war on many occasions. 
Mr. KING. If the Senator will permit me, there are just a 


few other sections to which I should like to refer, so that the | 


general purport of the act may be in the Recorp in connection 


with what I have said, and I shall be glad if I may be permitted 
to briefly refer to them. 

Title VI relates to seizure of arms and other articles intended 
for export, and provides penalties for the violation of those pro- 
visions of the section. 

Title VII provides that certain exports in time of war shall 
be unlawful. It provides that— 

Whenever there ig reasonable cause to believe that any vessel, domestic 
or foreign, is about to carry out-of the United States any article or 
articles in violation of the provisions of this title, the collector of 
customs 
may seize the same. 

Title VIII relates to acts tending to disturb foreign relations. 

Title IX relates to passports. 

Title X relates to the counterfeiting of the Government seal. 

Tithe XI relates to search warrants, and provides in the usual 
way that when property was stolen or embezzled in yiolafion 
of a law of the United States, and when property was used as 
a means of committing a felony, as, for instance, the use of 
counterfeit dies, and so forth, that in the proper manner and 
under very strict provisions search warrants might be issued. 
No one, certainly, could object to that. 


Probably this is what the writer refers to particularly, the. 


use of the mails, In Title XII it is provided that— 

Every letter, writing, circular, tal card, picture, print, engraving, 
photograph, ne ver ; pamphlet, book, or other publication, matter or 
thing, of any Kind, in Olation of any of the provisions of this act is 
h declared to be nonmailable matter and shall not be conveyed in 
the malls or delivered from any post office— 

And so forth. 

Certainly no American could object to a statute of that char- 
acter. It says: 


phot ph, newspaper, pamphlet, book, 
or thing of any d 


And the person mailing such writings and publications so 
declared to be nonmatlable is guilty of an offense. Mr. Presi- 
dent, how any American can object to those provisions is some- 
thing that surpasses my understanding. 

A supplemental act was approved May 16, 1918, and it is 
this por which more particularly the writer of the letter had 
in mind. 

Mr. FRANCE. I was about to say that it was the act amend- 
atory of the espionage act which was much more drastic, and 
which was very objectionable as it was enforced. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall not take the time to read 
this, though it is very brief, but I will ask permission of the 
Senator to have it inserted at this point in his remarks, or in 
my remarks, in the Recorp, so that persons reading the speech 
of the distinguished Senator—and I know it will be read by 
many people—may know just exactly the character of the legis- 
lation which the writer of the letter so strongly denounces. 

There being no objection, the act referred to was ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

[Public No. 150, Sixty-fifth Congress, H. R. 8753.] 


foreign commerce of the United States, to" unish 
better to enforce the criminal laws of 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 3 of title 1 of the act entitled “An 
act to punish acts of interference with the foreign relations, the neu- 
trality, and the fo commerce of the United States, to h 
espionage, and better to enforce the criminal laws of the United States, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 15, 1917, be, and the same is 
hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. Whoever, when the United States is at war, shall will- 
fully make or convey false reports or false statements with intent to 
interfere with the o tion or success of milita: or naval 
forces of the United States, or to promote the success of enemies, 
all alse reports false statements, 


wane 
United States is at war, shall willfully cause, or attempt to cause, or 


a 
war, shall willfully utter, print, write, or publish any disloyal, profane, 
scurrilous, 
United States, or the 
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incite, or advocate any curtailment of production in this country of 
any thing ot things, product or products, necessary or essential to 
the prosecution of the war in which the United States may be ore 
with intent by such curtailment to cripple or hinder the United 
States In the prosecution of the war, and whoever shall willfully 
advocate, teach, defend, or suggest the doing of any of the acts or 
things in this section enumerated, and whoever sh by word or act 
support or favor the cause of any country with which the United States 
is at war or by word or act oppose the cause of the United States 
therein, shall be punished by a fine of not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisonment for not more than 20 years, or both: Provided, That any 
employee or official of the United States Government who commits any 
disloyal act or utters any unpatriotic or disloyal language, or who, in 
an abusive and violent manner criticizes the Army or Navy or the flag 
of the United States shall be at once dismissed from the service. Any 
such employee shall be dismissed by the head of the department in 
which the employee may be engaged, and any such official shall be dis- 
missed by the authority having power to appoint a successor to the 
dismissed official.” 

Src. 2. That section 1 of Title XII and all other provisions of the 
act entitled “An act to punish acts of interference with the foreign 
relations, the neutrality, and the foreign commerce of the United 
States, to punish espionage, and better to enforce the criminal laws of 
the United States, and for other purposes,” approved June 15, 1917, 
which apply to section 3 of Title I thereof shall apply with equal force 
and effect to said section 3 as amended. 

Title XII of the said act of June 15, 1917, be, and the same is hereby, 
amended by adding thereto the following section: 

“Sec. 4. When the United States is at war, the Postmaster General 
may, upon evidence satisfactory to 
is using the mails in violation of any of the provisions of this act, in- 
struct the postmaster at any post office at which mail is received ad- 
dressed to such person or concern to return to the postmaster at the 
office at which they were originally mailed all letters or other matter so 
addressed, with the words Mail to this address undeliverable under 
espionage act’ plainly written or stamped upon the outside thereof, 
and all such letters or other matter so returned to such postmasters 
shall be by them returned to the senders thereof under such regulations 
as the Postmaster General may prescribe.” 

Approved, May 16, 1918. 


Mr. FRANCE. The Senator is well aware of the fact that 
our working people, particularly the members of labor unions, 
have always been very jealous of the right of free speech and 
free press and free assemblage, and that they have always been 
very jealous of their right to strike. Without entering into the 
merits of the question as to whether the members of labor 
unions should be allowed to strike or not, I would say that they 
believe that the strike is the only weapon left for the securing, 
under certain conditions, of justice from their employers. In 
view of that well-grounded belief, of which the Senator is 
aware, he can scarcely be surprised that members of labor unions 
should find very objectionable that portion of the espionage act 
to which I have referred. 

The act provides punishment for anyone who advocates any 
curtailment of production in this country of any product or 
products necessary or essential to the prosecution of the war, 
of course, practically all products being necessary to the prosecu- 
tion of the war under modern conditions, and that clause in 
particular was considered by many—not merely by the labor 
unions themselves, but by some commentators on the law—as 
being an antistrike provision; and, in view of the Senator’s 
knowledge of the jealousy on tke part of labor unions of their 
rights to strike, he could scarcely be surprised that that par- 
ticular clause should be considered to be hostile to the labor 
unions. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FRANCE. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I do not recall when the bill was before the Ju- 
diciary Committee or during the discussion of it upon the floor 
of the Senate hearing of a single workingman in the United 
States objecting to its provisions, and I am surprised to learn 
now from the distinguished Senator that there was objection 
to this provision. Let us see for just one moment what it pro- 
vides. It says that any person who shall— 
encourage resistance to the United States, or to promote the cause of 
its enemies, or shall willfully display the flag of any foreign enemy, or 
shall willfully by utterance, writing, printing, publication, or language 
spoken urge, incite, or advocate any curtailment of production in this 
country of any thing or things, product or products, necessary or cssen- 
tial to the prosecution of the war in which the United States may 
be engaged, with intent by such curtailment to cripple or hinder 
the United States in the prosecution of the war, shall guilty of an 
offense. 

Mr. President, this Government was engaged in the greatest 
conflict of all time; not only our Nation but the cause of civiliza- 
tion was involved. I do not believe there was an American 
citizen of any labor organization, I do not believe that there was 
any man who loved his flag or loved our institutions, who ob- 
jected to this provision of the statute which made it an offense 
to seek to incite the curtailment of the production of guns or 
foodstuffs or those things necessary to feed our soldiers and to 
arm them that they might obtain victory over the Central 
Powers. If there was a single man under this flag claiming to 
be an American who favored inciting men to fail to produce 
the things necessary to win the war, and with the intent by such 


that any person or concern 


curtailment to cripple or humble the United States in the prose- 
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cution of the war, he was a traitor to the Government, and 
should have been punished as a traitor. 

Mr. FRANCE. I rejoice in the fact that the Senator's faith 
in American workingmen and in the masses of our people seems 
to be increasing. My faith in the loyalty of the American work- 
ingmen and in the masses of our people was so firm at the time 
the espionage act was before us that I voted against it, because 
I considered it to be an insult to the masses of our people and 
to the great host of the American workingmen, whose sons 
went to the front and won the war, while we sat here after 
3 passed statutes which seemed to hurl insults into their 

eeth. 

The espionage act was never necessary for the winning of the 
war by America, and its very enactment, and the very votes, it 
seems to me, of the men who voted for it, were an indication of 
a lack of faith in the soundness of our institutions and in the 
loyalty of all of our citizens. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FRANCE. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the genuine American workingman 
is entitled to all the praise that my friend with his eloquence 
can bestow upon him. The genuine American workingman 
needed no statute of this character, I agree with him, but there 
were men, as the Senator knows, of the I. W. W. stripe, nren 
who were aliens, who were going into the logging camps, into 
the mining camps, where copper and lead were being produced, 
and into the factories, where clothing was being produced for 
our soldiers, and into the ordnance factories, where guns were 
being made, and seeking to provoke general strikes, and to cur- 
tail production in order to help Germany win the war. It was 
not the genuine workingman, it was not the member of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, who was aimed at in this statute, but it 
was the aliens who belonged to the I. W. W. organizations aud 
similar ones, and some cowardly Americans who were untrue 
to our country, and who were traitors to the cause of liberty. 

Mr. FRANCE. My faith went further than the Senator's. 
I did not even believe that those few agitators would succeed 


in corrupting the patriotism and loyalty of the great body of 


American workingmen. If they failed to corrupt it, if they 
failed to destroy their patriotism, their efforts must be futile. 
I believed they would be futile, and they were futile, and they 
were futile not because of any statute which we enacted but 
because of the essential soundness of our institutions, because 
of the essential soundness of government by discussion, because 
of the essential rationality and beneficence of this Government, 
which causes the masses of our people to love it and to rush 
to its defense when it is placed in danger. 

As a matter of fact, the records show, and I am not going 
into it again, as I have already gone into it rather extensively 
on another occasion, that this act was not used for the punish- 
ment of men who were disloyal to the Government, but for the 
protection of men who were not doing what they should have 
done for the efficient conduct of the war, that it was used to 
shield high public officials who were refusing to promptly enact 
statutes which were necessary and who were not effectively 
putting into force the statutes which were enacted. I believe 
that harm was done our cause by the enactment of this law. 
Opinions may well differ upon that, but, as a matter of fact, 
I believe so firmly in government by the masses of people; I 
believe so firmly in the soundness of the judgment of all, that I 
am afraid to enact any statute which may be used by a govern- 
ment for the suppression of criticism of itself, and which may 
be used to place any limitation upon that free discussion and 
free assemblage upon which, of course, our Government rests. 

There are two theories of government, of course, one that 
government is the master of the people and the other that it is 
the servant of the people; one that the government is the sov- 
ereign and the other that the people themselves are the sov- 
ereigns. Why, sirs, how can there be such a crime as sedition 
in a Government such as ours, which is truly founded upon the 
principle that the people themselves are sovereign? It seems 
to me that the very fact that the people themselves are the 
sovereigns, that they are the masters of their Government, 
should make us very careful in the enactment of legislation 
which would curtail their rights, which would silence their 
yoices, so that they may not direct their servants and their 
agents to perform those governmental acts which they may 
consider to be to their interest. 

However, this whole discussion has led us far away from 
the point. My point is that the bill is unnecessary, because we 
already have Federal statutes which cover the situation and 
which make crimes of those acts which are made crimes by 
the pending bill, and that in view of the fact that we have 
those statutes it seems to me unwise to enact a new statute 
which is so repugnant to the working people of our country and 
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which, in their opinion—no matter how erroneous that opinion 
may be—will be used as a means to curtail their demands for 
a bettering of their conditions and for an improvement of the 
generat conditions in the country. 

In order to prove that there is a widespread criticism of the 
bill on the part of labor unions I had started to introduce cer- 
tain letters from organized labor unions in. different parts of 


the country. I ask now permission to insert a Tetter from the 
United Mine Workers of America, District No. 5, Whitsett, Pa., 
also one from Denning, Ark. I have picked out these letters 
merely to illustrate how widespread is the feeling against the 
pending legislation. I offer also one from the United Shoe 
Workers of America, Joint Council No. 9, of Chicago, III., also 
one from the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Local Union No. 183, Peoria, III. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wapvsworrn in the chair). 
Without objection, permission is granted as requested by the 
Senator from Maryland. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 

Locarn Unies No. 2057, 
UNITED Mixx Woreers oy AMERICA, 
Whitsett, Pu., December 18, 1919. 
Hon. Joszru I. FRANCE. 


Sin: It has been brought to our attention that the 
are trying to place mi reactionary laws on the sta 
| comrry, 

| Whereas: the right of free press and free specc and the —— of assem- 
pee are 8 guts which are written in the Constitution of 

s coun 
| Whereas Senate biil No. 3317 so soon be. pap for consideration, and we 

a N as belng dangerous to our constitutional rights: 

re 


wers of reaction. 
te books of this 


That we, the members ef Loval Union No. 2057, United Mine 
Workers of America, representing over 350, coal miners, protest against 
ee bill No. 3817 and urge you to use your vote and influence to defeat 


his bill. 
[SEAL] JOHN Srivey,. President. 
Jas. F. LEB, Reeording Secretary, 


— 


UNITED MISE Workers OF AMPRICA, 
Loca No. 1814, 
Denning, Ark., November 19, 119. 
Senators JOSEPH I. France, A. J. Groxna, Rozrnt H. La Fourerrs, 
Witntam J. BORAN, Mp Meconufek, Tuomas P) Gore, Himaw W. 
JOHNSON, and GEORGE W. Norris. 
5 Local Union 1814, United Mine Workers of America, in 
regular m g November 19, instructs us to write you protesting against 
Senate bill: Ne 3317. introduced by Senator STERLING. 
These measures nee to 3 over into time the vicious re- 


straints contained a pewar g President Wilson in. 
vetoing war-time prohibition, “Where th the purposes of } tion arising 
lout of war eme 7 have satisfied, sound public policy makes clear 
: reason and or repeal.” In view of these facts, why necessary 


to pem other legi same nature? In view as m rs of or- 
guanſzed labor, and believing that these laws. would be used to our detri- 
puent we ask that you nse your vote and influence against same, 

Jas. H. ARBAUGH, Recording Secretary; 

J. TOE] Pinancial Secretary. 


Joint COUNCIL No. 9, 
THe UNrren Snon WORKERS oF AMERICA, 
Chicago, I., November 29, 1919. 
Hon. Joserw I. FRANCE 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


| Dean Sm: At regular meeting, Tuesday evening, November 25, 1919, 
lor Local No. 14, of the United hoe Workers of America, the member- 
ship strongly i cantlenine and expresses its indignation that such measures 

1 3317, introdu by 8 8 and at present on 
the Senate Calendar, should be considered in the Congress of a free 


peo 
eir: urge that you use your influence and do all in your power to defeat 
such antiltherty 9 We also urge that you do all in your 
power to effect the repeal of the esplonage act. 
Yours, very truly, 
[SEAL ] FLIKEID, 
Recording Secretary, Local N 2 14, Sy. S. W. of A. 


UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS 
AXD. JOINERS OF AMERICA, 
= Locat UNION, No. 183, 
Peoria, Ill, December 1, 1919; 
Mr. Josxrn I. France, M. C., 
Washington, D. 0. 
Dran Sm: We wish to call your attention to the principle of ie 


tion given by President butt ool in vetoing the war-time prohi tion 


law: Where the purpose o tticular slation arising out of war 
8 bave been dene „Sound public policy makes clear the 
reason a 


necessity for 

That principle should be caiie: to the antiliberty legislation, also 
the espionage act. 

Local No 183, Carpenters and Joiners of Ameriea, at Peoria, II., 
wish to porr to you against the Senate bill No. 3317. and. its com- 

nion — 1 B e — — of ad sot ego These eT should ae 

considered: ‘ongress of a free people: Therefore we hope tha 
yow igo every effort ta defeat this bill. 
pe 


ours, 
2 Local. No, 183, U. B. or C. Ax J. of A. 


Cras. W. DAVIDSON, 
„ 516 Monson Street. 
Mr. FRANCE. Mr: President, I ask permission also to insert 
in the Recorp three very valuable editorials upon the general 


LSeaL.] 


subject of free speech, one from the New York World of Decem- 
ber 28, 1919, entitled The tyranny of the majority; one from 
the Baltimore Sun of January 4, 1920, entitled ““The raiding of 
the reds”; and a third from the Baltimore Sun of Tuesday, 
January 6, "1920, entitled “ Farragut’s rule of conduct.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
is granted. 

The editorials referred to are as follows: 


[From the New York World, Dec. 28, 1919.] 
Tun e or THE MAJORITY. 


More than 80 years 3 . — most profound of all students of American 
institutions, egy — de Tocqueville, wrote this war. 

Ik ever the free institutions of America are destroyed, that event 
may be att attributed to the omnipotence of the majority, which may at 
some future time urge the 5 desperation and oblige them to 
haye recourse to pi hysicat force, rehy will then be the result, but 
it will have been brought about by despotism,” 


And 
“When T rafuse to o an unjust law I do not contest the right of 
. — but I ot 


the majority to co simply a 1 from the sovereign 

the Hag the „ manki Sa gag have not fea: to 
assert that a le can never . the boundaries of justice and 
reason in those rs which are arly its own; and that, conse- 


quently, full power may be given to the — . by which they are rep- 
resented. — — this is the language of the 

“A majority,. taken collectively, is only on “Individual whose opinions 
y whose interests are opposed to those of another indi- 
admitted that a man p: 


States, —.— ee nal libe: Br at of è in the Un we 
are now engaged in destroying the BHI of Righ 

There is no freedom of h or of the — left except by consent 
of government. Police authority everywhere is marine to small mi- 


norities whose doctrines are unpopular the right of 
Post Office Department, under authority of Congress, 
popes whose political and economic policies are rega 
the Postmaster General. A police d t that 
t of assemblage in the case of mino 
is. held to be not onl —— waite but deficient in 
York police on mpted to 
wonderful theory that while the tight tof 
Sixth: Avenue, it is flagrantly legal on 
merc the American. people are ge away from first 
They g their traditions and g sight of their ancient 
fae agii i the radical agitators in the country can never do half 
so much harm to democratic 5 as an inflamed —— aeons 
is — — when it sustains the attacks that various ft govern- 
tare making against the guaranties of the Bil of of Miene and of 
individual freedom. 


free speech. The 


bes news- 
ed as obnoxious 

recognizes the 
ted. with r radicalism 
. — The New 
tain the weird and 
tion might be tolerated on 


Avenue. 
rincipies. 


From the Baltimore Sun, Jan. 4, 1920.1 
Tun RAIDING or TER REDS, 


It is to be umed that the Department Justice has information 
in its posi nformation, however, which it has not rat share 
pa the p N justifies its nation-wide round 

n Friday night. It would be most. unfortunate if it. not. But 
there are a sufficient number of disqui questions raised by certain 
features of this performance to give point to the suggestion that the 
Government's whale policy in connection with the 

be reexamined 


agitators should and ana and if found faulty changed, 
During the 7 as the able editor of the New York World points out 
in an article, a portion of which is ed elsewhere on this. page, 


there was no free play of public op in this country. News 
opinions were © censored by the TART and: Mee ubile cheerfully 
consented to. ip. The 8 sto: lo stopped: . —. for them- 

ves. — the best way to ccessful prosecution 
of the war. It was accepted as a . duty. 

Thoughtful weep ae however, assumed as @ matter of course that 
as soon as the wa the free expression of opinion would be 

‘They took it for nted that the fundamental doctrines 

of free h and free assem and a free press were as sound as 
ever and that no one us dispute them in time of peace. But there 
have been two 9 and alarming developments in this connec- 
tion. The first is t a considerable anke af thinking of the people seem, 
as a result ef the suspension of their oh 
that habit. Their men 


so accustomed to censorship and suppressio 
free speec! 


y t occur to them that, while the ideas which 
are now being pressed are STEE SE to me the day will surely 
come, if the principie of suppression fs when ideas of their 
own will be d utterance. The Russian agen r were highly 


der the Czar; they are not 
Dy Loni. 


isda is impossi Retrogression and 

decay are inevitable if it is successfully robibited. Revolution, the 

kind of revolution which timid souls in this country are so unnecessa- 

not apg by Sais abet, at suppres- 
many! 


does ‘liberty of speech degenerate into 1 Justice Holm 
of the United erates Su Aaen os line in bis recent dis: 


senting opinion and direct? 
Serine to SOLE ox tha vinkstiok: Of Ine: then t-te peeve! operiy unisi 
able. Not otherwise: John Stuart MNI drew the line A famous 
essay On Liberty“: 
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“No one pretends that actions should be as free as opinions. On the 
contrary, even opinions lose their immunity when the circumstances 
in which they are expressed are such as to constitute their expression a 
positive instignation to some mischievous act. An opinion that corn 
dealers are starvers of the poor, or that private property is robbery, 
ought to be unmolested when simply circulated through the press, but 
may justly incur punishment when delivered orally to an excited mob 
assembled before the house of a corn dealer, or when handed about 
among the same mob in the form of a placard.” 

Whether or not the line has been crossed in the case of an individual 
offender is a matter for the authorities to determine. The rule is suf- 
ficiently clear. 

What bearing have these general principles upon the Friday night 
raid? It was directed, according to the instructions given the Secret 
Service men who did the raiding, against “the radical organiza- 
tions known as the Communist Party of America and the Communist 
Labor Party of America, also known as Communists.” The Secret 
Service men were instructed to arrest all active members of these or- 
ganizations where found. 

The Communist party is the party of revolutionary socialism in 
America, the Bolshevist party. It advocates mass action and the gen- 
eral strike and its manifestoes imply that force will be necessary to 
accomplish the revolution which it seeks, A temperate article in the 
Atlantic Monthly for December tells us that its members do not expect 
immediate revolution, but propose the maintenance of revolutionary ac- 
tion that may last for years and tens of years until the final collapse 
of capitalism. The Communist Labor Party is a less radical one. It 
does not openly advocate violence, but intimates “the necessity and 
justification of force at the opportune moment.” 

Four and a half thousand members of these two parties were ar- 
rested by Government agents Friday night. We should like to believe 
that the action of the Department of Justice was wholly justified ; but 
is that theory a plausible one? Under the principle of free speech as 
laid down by Holmes and Mill these negina f such of them as 
are citizens—have a perfect right to advocate a soviet form of govern- 
ment for the United States, communism, socialism, the overthrow of 
fos, tear any change whatever in our form of government, provided 
only that their propaganda does not immediately incite to violence. Is 


there any reason to believe that these thousands of men have wholly 
ps largol, been guilty of immediate incitement to violence? Was 
ere rea 


a revolutionary plot under way which needed to be eee 
in the bud? The Government should make known the facts which 
justify its action. 

The trouble, the dangerous trouble, of course, is that if any con- 
siderable proportion of our le are led to believe that the Govern- 
ment’s action is unwarranted, that these men are being cuted for 
the ideas they hold and not prosecuted for crimes which they have com- 
mitted ; if sympathy is aroused for these men or the belief fostered that 
a powerful capitalistic government is bent on crushing a proletarian 
movement that threatens its Rop enas by fair means or foul, 10 Bolshe- 
vists will grow where 1 grew before. hat is the invariable lesson of 
history, The surest way to make exasperated converts to “direct ac- 
tion“ is to treat al) heretical inquiry as a crime. The surest way to 
bestir wild men to outrage is to persecute peaceable men in an unfair 
and unintelligent manner. 

To what absurd lengths bolshevophobia is carrying some of our tim- 
orous Government officials is indicated by the news conveyed in a 
Washington dispatch to the Sun yesterday, to the effect that W. L. 
George, the English novelist, may be denied admittance to this country 
on the ground that he is an undesirable alien. Mr. George is a writer 
of very high distinction. He served his country in an official capacity 
throughout the war; his interests are 3 artistic, not politica! ; 
no one in England would think of denouncing him as an enemy to so- 
ciety. And yet, because he has printed an article or two exhibiting an 
interest in radical ideas, it is proposed to turn him away from America 
as if he were an anarchist with a bomb in his hand. 

The episode is grotesque and discreditable. If, after his arrival in 
the United States, Mr. George should commit any act in violation of 
American law, the machinery for punishing him would stand ready. 
If, avoiding the actual infraction of the law, he should voice any senti- 
ment currently prohibited by the police, it would be easy to deport him 
instantly and without trial. But to bar a man of his position from the 
country altogether, in the mere fear that he may possibly repeat here 
what has gone 5 at home — this is to carey te throttling of 
opinion to absurd and intolerable lengths. The glish have laws 
against direct action,” just as we have, If Mr. George had violated 
those laws, he would be in jail to-day. As it is, the sole effect of turning 
him away as a dangerous alien will be to make the English laugh at us 
and the rest of the world begin to pity us, 

Let us hope that the net effect of this pretentious movement against 
the so-called “reds ™ will not turn out to be merely a huge advertise- 
ment of them and their cause and a consequent increase in their 
membership. 


{From the Baltimore Sun, Tuesday, Jan. 6, 1920.] 
FarraGet'’s RULE or CONDUCT. 


It is safe to say that the radical and near-radical papers of the coun- 
try will haye voluminous comments upon the rounding up of the “ reds.” 
It is emaus safe to say that their comments will have little to say about 
the bomb-throwing anarchists included in the catch, the miscreants who 
really ought to be deported, but Meso much to say about certain features 
of the raids which we find chronicled in yesterday’s papers, the nature 
of which is indicated in the following 

“ Officials said it was distinctly surprising that each party—the com- 
munist and the communist labor—numbe so many American citizens 
in its membership. The party rolls were said to carry the names of 
7 755 persons well known in their respective communities and American 
citizens.” 

“Action of the Government obtaining an injuncticn against the leaders 
of the bituminous coal strike was employed by the communist party 
heads as ammunition in their campaign, declaring that the capitalists 
udd the Government's power, a weapon which the workers could not 
muster.” 

“The Chicago Federation of Labor to-day adopted two resolutions of 
protest against the Federal raids against the radicals. One declared 
that the executive board suspected that the raids were ‘a part of the 
gigantic plot to destroy organized labor by the employers,’ citing that 
among those arrested were officials of a local makers’ union, whose 
records were seized. The other resolution declared that the Federal 
agents’ acts were ‘repressions’ resembling ‘ Czaristic methods in Rus- 

* and terrorist tactics,” 


nestions : 


“The Socialist Party, from its national headquarters, to-day issued a 
statement deploring the raids against the radicals. The arrests through- 
out the country were termed ‘ the gravest blow yet struck at the perma- 
nence of American institutions, and if continued, as it is threatened 
that they will be continued, this policy will place the United States in 
the forefront of the reactionary nations of the present day.’ ” 

“Of the original 35 taken to the Baltimore post office Friday night, 
12 were released. One of those arrested, a Russian, was a former mem- 
ber of the Three hundred and thirteenth Infantry.” 

These incidents will furnish texts for impassioned sermons against 
the Government as “reactionary” and “capitalistic.” The total 
circulation of the several hundred radical journals of this country is 
a very large one. Will not the effect of their appeals be to increase 
the number of their adherents, just as the similar methods employed 
by Bismarck against the socialists of Germany caused a growth in 
the number of socialists there from 100,000 to more than 4,000,000? 

It is hardly necessary to say that the Sun has no sympathy what- 
ever with communism, socialism, bolshevism, I. W. W.ism, or any other 
branch of extreme radicalism. It believes that they are all economically 
unsound and unworkable and dangerous, But it believes that the 
oniy way successfully to combat them Is by pointing out the weaknesses 
and fallacies of their theories, and that they can not be successfully 
combated by bringing the strong arm of a powerful government down 
upon half-witted and scatter-brained enthusiasts whose vaporings are 
apt to be dangerous in proportion as they are taken seriously, even 
when they hap to be associated with some really astute and danger- 
ous characters who ought to be suppressed. 

“The reds,““ sald the Springtield Republican a day or two ago, 
“haven't the ghost of a chance in this country ever to overturn our 
established Government and institutions, or our industrial system, by 
force if our people will follow Admiral Farragut's rule of conduct in 
battle. ‘I ma licked by the enemy,’ he coolly remarked, but T'I 
be damned if I'll be frightened to death.’ The few reds should not 
be permitted to frighten the great American A age Their conspiracies 
are worth unearthing, but they are not worth anything else.” That is 
the sauest comment we have yet seen upon the raiding of the “ reds.” 

Mr. FRANCE. I think that Farragut’s rule of conduct would 
be yery helpful in this connection. In view of the fact that so 
many in the counety are terrorized by a little red literature that 
has been circulated here and there—it has always been circu- 
lated by a few hare-brained anarchists here and there—they 
have always existed, sometimes more troublesome and sometimes 
less, but they have never seriously threatened the stability 
of the Republic; but in view of the fact that there are so many 
men who are trembling and shaking in their shoes at this little 
agitation which is so futile as long as we here observe the 
great fundamental principles enunciated in our Constitution, I 
think it would be well if more would adopt Farragut’s rule of 
conduct. He said: 

I may be licked by the enemy, but I will be damned if I will be 
frightened to death, A 

We need not be frightened if we really have a profound faith 
in the soundness and perpetuity of our institutions. 

Mr. President, the whole point at issue in connection with the 
bill, it seems to me, is this: Is it a bill which makes direct inci- 
tation to the use of force and violence and only that a crime? 
If it is, it seems to me that it is a useless bill. But, to quote 
from a very valuable document which I wish every Member of 
Congress might read, entitled “ Freedom of speech in war time,” 
by Zechariah Chafee, jr., of the Harvard Law School— 


The real issue of every free-speech contcoversy is this—whether the 
State can punish all words which have some tendency, however remote, 
to bring about acts in violation of law, or only words which directly 
incite to acts in violation of law. 

That is always the question. How direct an incitation must 
it be to have the words made a crime? Of course, it is difficult 
to draw the line. The mere criticism of a statute or of a 
governmental policy might be considered by some to be provoca- 
tive of discontent, a discontent which might cause the one so 
made discontented to tell another that the condition was grow- 
ing intolerable, and that one who was told that it was growing 
intolerable might then speak words which would be a direct 
incitation to crime. 

The pending bill does not and no statute dealing with the 
subject of free speech can define how direct the incitation to 
crime must be in order to be a crime itself, and that is the diffi- 
culty with all such statutes—their failure and the necessary 
inevitable failure to draw the line as to what is direct incitation 
to anarchy and violence and as to what is real but legitimate 
criticism of the Government. 

Of course, those who advocate the utmost freedom of speech 
feel that it is very dangerous to lodge with a governmental offi- 
cial the power to decide himself without any review by the 
court just whether the language in question is or is not a 
sufficiently direct incitation to the use of force or violence to 
become itself a crime. 

To go on with the quotation: 


If words do not become criminal until they have an immediate 
tendency to produce a breach of the peace, there is no need for a law 
of sedition, since the ordinary standards of criminal solicitation and 
attempt apply. 

In other words, if only direct incitation is a crime under this 
bill, it is not necessary, because the criminal statutes already 


enacted apply. 
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Under those standards the words must bring the speaker’s unlawful 
intention reasonably near to success. Such a limited power to punish 
utterances rarely satisfies the zealous in times of excitement like a war. 
They realize that all condemnation of the war or of conscription may 
conceivably lead to active resistance or insubordination. Is it not 
better to kill the serpent in the egg? All writings that have a tendency 
to hinder the war mast be suppressed, 

Of course, Iam mererly quoting this to give the line of thought, 
because the same line of argument would apply to something 
other than war, 


Such has always been the argument of the 8 of free speech. 
And the most powerful weapon in their hand, ce the abolition of the 
5 is this doctrine of indirect causation, under which words can 
be punished for a 9 bad tendency long before there is any 
probability that they will break out into unlawful acts. 

Of course, Mr. President, there is the whole essence of the 
matter—that very question as to what language shall be con- 
sidered and what language shall not be considered a crime. 

1 do not intend to go into a discussion of the whole subject of 
free speech, nor, indeed, had I intended to occupy the time of the 
Senate this long. I wished merely to enter my individual pro- 
test against legislation which may be used in times of peace to 
suppress legitimate discussion and to censor the press, for, as 
we have already seen during the war and as the quotations 
which I have had inserted in the Rxconp will indicate, this au- 
thority conferred upon the Postmaster General does really con- 
stitute him a censor of the press. r 

Mr. President, we do not live under a democracy. We are 
living in a Republic, a constitutional Republic, with a Consti- 
tution, a Government so framed that so long as its provisions 
shall be regarded tyranny is impossible—tyranny of the minority 
over the majority, the equally despicable tyranny of the majority 
over the minority—a Government founded upon the theory that 
while the majority might rule, the minority always had a right 
to be heard and to agitate for change and reform in the adminis- 
tration or in the Constitution itself by legitimate means, Be- 
lieving as I do in that Constitution, believing as I do 
in our form of government, believing as I do that it is 
the only form of government in all the world which does 
make tyranny impossible—any of these tyrannies which I 
have mentioned, tyranny of the few over the many or of the 
many over the few I hesitate very much to see enacted for a 
time of peace a statute which may be used by a Government offi- 
cial for the suppression of free speech, for the censorship of the 
press, and, worse than all, possibly for the protection of himself 
and some of those legislators who themselves forgetting their 
sacred oaths are violating the fundamental law of our Consti- 
tution, which is the only law, I believe, that has ever been 
drafted which will preserve government, preventing the tyranny 
of any, and guaranteeing liberty to all. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I have discovered through- 
out this discussion and in the letters offered for the Recorp by 
Senators opposing the bill, or certain features of the bill, a great 
misapprehension as to what the bill really is. To corroborate 
that statement, I read here a short paragraph from the pub- 
lication called “ Industry,” of date January 1, 1920. This is the 
paragraph: 

Senator STERLING has announced that he would attempt to secure 
E consideration of his bill to restrict criticism of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I never introduced any such bill; I never 
reported auy such bill as that from the committee. If there is 
anything in which I believe, it is liberty of opinion and liberty 
freely to criticize the policies of the Government or of the 
administration or of any of the officials of the Government or 
administration. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I did not understand who the Sen- 
ator said is the author of the interpretation of the bill which 
he has read. 

Mr. STERLING. I do not know. I find the paragraph under 
the head of “ Sedition ” in the publication called “ Industry,” of 
the issue of January 1, 1920. 

Further, Mr. President, to show what the impression seems 
to be in certain quarters and among certain people in regard to 
the purport of this bill, I read a short letter which I have just 
received this morning from Purchase, N. Y., as follows: 

PURCHASE, N. Y. 
Dran SENATOR: I wish to protest against your bill curbing free 
ch. Patrick Henry, Benjamin Franklin, Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
iHiam Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, and myself would have had 
to serve prison terms for trying to better the Government through 
criticism; I for writing this letter of porat What happened to "the 


Federal Party with their alien and sed 
Yours, truly, 


LIX——81 


tion acts? 
WILLIau McHvco, 


So, Mr. President, in the view of the writer of this letter, the 
bill is for the purpose of preventing criticism which would result 
in the improvement of our Government. The bill is no such bill 
as this writer imagines it to be, but, as has been stated again and 
again here, it is a bill to prevent the advocacy of the overthrow 
of this Government and of all government by force or violence. 

The writer of this letter refers to the alien and sedition acts. 
I am not sure but that some of the animus of the opposition to 
this bill comes from a recollection of the alien and sedition acts; 
or, if not from a recollection of those acts, from what men have 
learned of their history and the protests against them. I have 
the old sedition act here, and I merely want to read it. We shall 
then see the difference between the sedition act of 1798, persist- 
ence in the enactment and enforcement of which, as much as 
anything else, caused the Federal Party loss of power, and the 
pending bill. Section 2 is the sedition portion of that act. It 
provides: 

That if any person shall write, print, utter, or publish, or shall 
cause or procure to be written, printed, uttered, or published, or shall 
knowingly and willingly assist or aid in writing, printing, 3 or 
publish g any faise, scandalous, and malicious writing or writin. 
against the Goyernment of the United States, or either House of the 
Congress of the United States, or the President of the United States, 
with intent to defame the said Government, or either House of the said 
Congress, or the said President, or to bring them, or either of them, 
into contempt or disrepute, or to excite against them, or either or any 
of them, the hatred of the good ple of the United States, or to stir 
up sedition within the United States, or to excite any unlawful com- 
binations therein, for 7 or 3 any law of the United States, 
or any act of the President of the United States— 


And so forth. : 

_Of course, that portion of that section of the old sedition law 
which might be construed as a prohibition of criticism of the 
President of the United States, the Government of the United 
States, or of the Congress of the United States, or any or either 
of them, is a law such as we would not tolerate upon the statute 
books of the United States now, for fear not so much of the lan- 
gauge of the act itself but of the interpretation that might easily 
be put upon it. 

Now, Mr. President, just a word with regard to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram]. I sympathize 
with the idea of the Senator from Idaho that there should be a 
hearing allowed any publisher who feels himself aggrieved by 
the exclusion from the mails of the matter which he publishes; 
but my point is that under the law and under the decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States he has that right now, 
and that within 24 hours after the matter has been excluded 
from the mails the party who feels himself aggrieved can apply 
to a Federal district court anywhere in the United States within 
which the publication is issued and procure a restraining order 
against the action of the Postmaster General in excluding the 
matter from the mails. 

I had read into the Recorp this morning a letter from the 
Solicitor of the Post Office Department. In the concluding por- 
tion of that letter he refers to a Supreme Court case which I 
have before me. First, let me read from another case so as to 
disclose the principle involved. I read from the decision in the 
case In re Rapier, which Senators will recognize as the old lot- 
tery case, in regard to the constitutionality of that provision 
of the statute of the United States which prohibited sending 
lottery tickets or matter pertaining to lotteries through the 
mails. The court says in that case: 

The question for determination relates to the constitutionality of 
section 3894 of the Revised Statutes as amended by that act. In Ex 
parte Jackson (96 U. S., 727) it was held 

And here the court quotes almost literally the opinion of the 
court in the case of Ex parte Jackson— 
it was held that the power vested in Congress to establish post offices 
and post roads embraced the regulation of the entire postal system of 
the country, and that under it Congress may designate what may be 
carried in the mail and what excluded; that in excluding various 
articles from the mails the object of Congress is not to interfere with 
the freedom of the press or with any other rights of the people but to 
refuse the facilities for the distribution of matter deemed injurious by 
Congress to the public morals: and that the transportation in any 
other way of matters excluded from the mails would not be forbidden, 
Unless we are prepared to overrule that decision, it is decisive of the 
question before us. 

That decision has been referred to as a precedent in later 
decisions in regard to the power of Congress to provide for the 
exclusion of matter from the mail through the action of the 
Postmaster General. 

I now refer to the case which I had in mind in the first 
instance, the case which recognizes the right of a hearing on the 
part of the person feeling himself aggrieved, the case of 
Public Clearing House against Coyne, in One hundred and 
ninety-fourth United States, decided at the October term of 
the Supreme Court in 1903. The idea is sometimes sought 
to be conveyed that, because the Postmaster General may act 
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in the first instance without its having been decided hy a court 
that the matter comes within the prohibition of the law and | 
‘should be excluded from the mails, it is a denial to the party of 
due process of law. If that be true, we are in every department 
ef the Government and every day denying the individual the 
right of due process of law. ‘The court says: 
baw Be Soe to argue thut due process of law is denied whenever the 
of property is af the order of nn executive d 
mont. — H mot most, of the ee to these 
the head of and . — ingore 
swith the dispositten of the public lands : 
Cited as an iiustration— 


the action of the department 
even when ve questions of Pree dine 
presumption of its correctness. 
But etn ti now to that part of the opinion which allews the 
right to be heard, the court says— 
What the party injured has a right to invoke the judicial power of 
es his invaded the 


as final by the courts, and 
action is attended by a strong 


the Government rights have been 
exercise of such power wa by this court in Noble v. Union 
Legging Railroad 147 U. S. 165), as well as in the McAnnulty case 


ESTs IERES J0 1e es ee 
cticnlty arrest the executive arm | 
were to obtain 


the sanction of mdb ng the multifarious zn 
a , before were taken, in ‘any matter which | 
involve ae en af private 2 Bach — 
c functions and , the performance 
which is absolutely — to the existence — „ but it 


necessary e 
may a. at least operate with seeming harshness upon indi- 
viduals. 


Again it is pertinent to ask in this case, which must be of | 
most ‘concern to us—the loss sustained by the individual, his 
inconvenience for the time being, or the safety and welfare of 
the public? It is upon this ground, of course, that we must some- 
times submit to errors, or perhaps abuses even, on the part of 
those holding executive offices. 


But ft is wisely indicated that the ri of the public must in these 
particulars override the rights of individuals, provided there be reserved 
10 them an ultimate recourse to the judiciary. 


I early learned this, Mr. President, as a maxim of the law: 
“There is no wrong without a remedy.” We can broadly apply 
it. Unless it is in the case where the public welfare and safety 
must be taken as the prime consideration, and on that account 
Tull redress can not be given to the individual through the 
courts, there is no wrong withent a remedy. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him a minute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 


I yield; yes. 


other side, and due consideration is given to his case, then and 
in that case there has been due process of law, and it is not 

` absolutely necessary that it shall be carried en in a judicial 
tribunal. 

Mr. STERLING. Certainty. 

Mr. NELSON. The main point is that the party interested 
shall have a full hearing and a full opportunity to have his case 
considered; and if he has he has had due process of law. 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly, Mr. President. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. FRANCE. I should like te ask the Senator if, in connec- 
tion with this bill, he is defending the apparently growing prac- 
tice of Congress in past legislation which tends to consolidate 
legislative, executive, and judicial powers in an executive of- 
ficial—if he is defending that tendency, or if he upholds it? 

Mr, STERLING. Mr. President, I am not quite ready to 
agree with the Senator from Maryland that that is the tend- 
ency. I would not, assuming that it was a tendency, defend it. 
I do not believe in the practice of combining these three coordi- 
nate powers under one head or body. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. BORAH], in dis- 
cussing his amendment this morning, seemed to regard it as 
necessary because of the very wide discretion that the Postmas- 
ter General may have in excluding matter from the mail. Under 
the terms of this bill the Postmaster General can not exclude 
from the mails matters that criticize the President of the 
United States, or the Secretary of War, or the of the 
Treasury, or any other head of a department. The publisher 
max severely criticize any and all such officials. He may crit- 

2 


a 


icize our form of government. 


He may say that a soviet gov- 
ernment is indeed preferable to a republican or representative 
form of government. He may say anything except in terms, or 
in language from which it may fairly be implied, that which 
advises or advocates the overthrow of the Government of che 


| United States, or of all gevernments, by force or violence, or, 


for the purpose of accomplishing the same end, advises or advo- 
cates the destruction of property or the destruction of human 


| life. 


We can see at a glance that the Postmaster General has prac- 
tically no discretion at all. It is confined within such marrow 
limits that to use the authority which this bill gives him can 
hardly be called the exercise ‘of discretion. 


| whether the words are such as to convey by fair implication the 


idea ‘that the party to whom it is addressed, or the persons who 
may read it, should undertake to overthrow the Government by 


| force or violence. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. Is it not clear that the bill applies only to 
such publications or documents as advocate in direct terms 
overthrow, by force and violence, or by physical injury to 
son or property, of the Government of the United States? 
net strictly limited to that? 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. And is there any occasion to build wp a man 
of straw, and conjure up dangers as to what may happen to 
that straw man, in ‘a case like this? In this case the moment 
the Postmaster General attempted to cover more ground than 
I have referred to, could he not be immediately restrained in 
court and an injunction immediately issued against him? 

Mr. STERLING. Most certainty. 

Mr. NELSON. And the court would immediately say, in 
such a case as that, “The Postmaster General is outside of Lis 
Jurisdiction. This law has not given him jurisdiction to pass 
upon anything except what is ‘specified in the law.” 

Mr. STERLING. The Senator from Minnesota is entirely 
right in that proposition. 

It may be readily seen that nearly the entire discussion on 
this bill up to date has been concerning the freedom of the 
press and the fear that we might enact ‘some legislation here 
that would interfere with the freedom of the press as guar- 
sauteed in the first amendment to the Constitution. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from ‘South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. STERLING. I do. 

Mr. FRANCE. My discussion this afternoon was directed to 
the point that if the legislation was designed to make those 
things crimes which the Senator has now described, statutes 
already exist which make them crimes. I should be pleased to 
ask the Senator if he is contending that those acts which he 
has described are not already crimes under the statutes? 

Mr. STERLING. I will say, in answer ‘to the Senator, that 
he thas not yet produced the statute that is applicable to the 
particular cases covered by the bill, nor is he able to do it. 
The Senator uttered that challenge the other day, insisting 
that it was fhe duty ef the proponents of the bill, by referring 
to the statutes, to point out the need of this legistation. Mr. 
President, 33 bills have been- introduced in the Senate of the 
United States covering this or allied subjects. Thirty-six bills 
have been introduced in fhe House of Representatives ‘covering 
this or allied subjects, very many of them covering all fhe 
features involved in this bill, or a portien of them. Then there 
was a subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee of the Sen- 
ate that had a number of these bills referred to it, and we had 
them under consideration for a long time. The pending bill is 
the result ef a combination of four different bills that have been 
introduced in the Senate of the United States—one by the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH], another quite similar 
bill by the Senator from Utah [Mr. KING], another by the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], and still another hy 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. New}. 

This bill is a combination of the principies involved in these 
four separate bills. Se, Mr. President, the presumption is, after 
all these that there is need for this legislation and 
that there is no statute which covers the features involved in 
this bill. 


the 
per- 
Is it 
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It is “matter of defense,’ then, for Senators opposed to the 
bill or opposed to any of the features of the bill on the ground 
thut they are already covered by existing law to show that 
fact by producing the statutes showing that they have been so 
covered. As yet there has been no such showing made. 


SECOND INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE. 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I ask the pardon of the Senate 
for obtruding some observations this afternoon on a subject 
other than the one under consideration. It seems to me that 
the preliminary statement of the Second Industrial Conference 
appointed by the President, which was recently issued to the 
public, warrants some comment in this body. I ask unanimous 
consent that that statement may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the statement referred to was or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PRELIMINARY STATEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE. 
“I, Introduction. 

“The Industrial Conference, convened by the President in 
Washington on December 1, issues this statement in the desire 
that certain tentative proposals be given considerate study by 
interested individuals and organizations throughout the coun- 
try. It will reassemble on January 12 and will then carefully 
arya any constructive criticisms that may be submitted 

0 it. 

“The conference does not deem it useful at this time to enter 
upon a discussion of the causes of industrial unrest. It be- 
lieves, rather, that its most important immediate contribution 
is the suggestion of practical measures which will serve to avert 
or postpone industrial conflicts. 

“ In confining itself to the proposal of machinery for the ad- 
justment of disputes, the conference is far from wishing to 
exaggerate the importance of the mechanical as contrasted with 
the human elements in the situation. Our modern industrial 
organization, if it is not to become a failure, must yield to the 
individual a larger satisfaction with life. It makes possible a 
greater production of material things. But we have grown so 
accustomed to its complexity that we are in danger of for- 
getting that men are to-day more dependent on each other than 
ever before. The spirit of human fellowship and responsibility 
was easier to maintain when two or three worked side by side 
and saw the completed product pass from their hands. Yet 
their cooperation was actually less necessary because each by 
himself was more nearly capable, if circumstances demanded, 
to meet the needs of life. To-day we have a complex interweay- 
ing of vital interests. But we have as yet failed to adjust our 
human relations to the facts of our economic interdependence. 
The process toward adjustment, though slow, nevertheless goes 
on. The right relationship between employer and employee in 
large industries can only be promoted by the deliberate organi- 
zation of that relationship. Not only must the theory that 
labor is a commodity be abandoned, but the concept of leader- 
ship must be substituted for that of mastership. New machin- 
ery of democratic representation may be erected to suit the con- 
ditions of present industry and restore a measure of personal 
contact and a sense of responsibility between employer and 
employee. The more recent development of such machinery 
with the cooperation of organized labor is a hopeful sign. But 
back of any machinery must be the power which moves it. 
Human fellowship in industry may be either an empty phrase 
or a living fact. There is no magic formula. It can be a fact 
only if there is continuous and sincere effort for mutual under- 
standing and an unfailing recognition that there is a com- 
munity of interest between employer and employee. 

“Pending the growth of better relationships between em- 
ployers and employees, the practical approach to the problem is 
to devise a method of preventing or retarding conflicts by pro- 
viding machinery for the adjustment of differences. The confer- 
ence believes that it is possible to set up a more effective series 
of tribunals for the adjustment of disputes than at present exists. 
To be successful, such tribunals must be so organized as to oper- 
ate promptly as well as impartially. There must be full par- 
ticipation by employers and employees. There must be repre- 
sentation of the public to safeguard the public interest. The 
machinery should not be used to promote unfairly the interests 
of organizations, either of labor or of capital. The plain fact is 
that the public has long been uneasy about the power of great em- 
ployers; it is becoming uneasy about the power of great labor 
organizations. The community must be assured against domina- 
tion by either. On the other hand, there must be equal assur- 
ance that such machinery will not be used to discriminate 
against organizations of employees or of employers. Both 
should be protected. The right of association on either side 
should not be affected or denied as a resuit of the erection of 
such tribunals, 


“The plan which follows does not propose to do away with the 
ultimate right to strike, to discharge, or to maintain the closed 
or the open shop. It is designed to bring about a frank meeting 
of the interested parties and cool and calm consideration of the 
questions involved, in association with other persons familiar 
with the industry. 

“The plan is national in scope and operation, yet it is decen- 
tralized. It is different from anything in operation elsewhere. 
It is based upon American experience and is designed to meet 
American conditions. To facilitate discussion, the plan sub- 
mitted, while entirely tentative, is expressed in positive form 
and made definite as to most details. 

“IT. Plan for boards of inquiry and adjustment, | 
“4, NATIONAL TRIBUNAL AND REGIONAL BOARDS. 

“There shall be established a national industrial tribunal, 

and regional boards of inquiry and adjustment. 
g. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRIBUNAL. 

“The national industrial tribunal shall have its headquar- 
ters in Washington and shall be composed of nine members 
chosen by the President and confirmed by the Senate. Three 
shall represent the employers of the country and shall be ap- 
pointed upon nomination of the Secretary of Commerce. Three 
shall represent employees and shall be appointed upon nomi- 
nation of the Secretary of Labor. Three shall be representa- 
tives of the public interest. Not more than five of the members 
shall be of the same political party. 

“ The tribunal shall be, in general, a board of appeal. Its de- 
terminations on disputes coming to it upon an appeal shall be by 
unanimous vote. In case it is unable to reach a determination, 
it shall make and publish majority and minority reports, which 
shall be matters of public record. 

“3, INDUSTRIAL REGIONS. 


“The United States shall be divided into a specified number of 
industrial regions. The conference suggests 12 regions with 
boundaries similar to those established under the Federal Re- 
serve System, with such modifications as the industrial situation 
may make desirable. 

“4. REGIONAL CHAIRMEN AND VICE CHAIRMEN, 


“Tn each region the President shall appoint a regional chair- 
man. He shall be a representative of the public interest, shall 
be appointed for a term of three years, and be eligible for reap- 
pointment. 

“Whenever in any industrial region, because of the mul- 
tiplicity of disputes, prompt action by the regional board is 
impossible, or where the situation makes it desirable, the na- 
tional industrial tribunal may, in its discretion, choose one or 
more vice chairmen and provide for the establishment under 
their chairmanship of additional regional boards. 

. PANELS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES FOR REGIONAL LOARDS, 


“Panels of employers and employees for each region shall be 
prepared by the Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary of 
Labor, respectively, after conference with the employers and 
employees, respectively, of the regions. The panels shall be 
approved by the President, 

“At least 20 days before their submission to the President pro- 
visional lists for the panels in each region shall be published in 
such region. 

“The panels of employers shall be classified by industries; 
the panels of employees shall be classified by industries and sub- 
classified by crafts. The names of employers and employees 
selected shall be at first entered on their respective panels in an 
order determined by lot. 

“The selection from the panels for service upon the regional 
boards shall be made in rotation by the regional chairman; after 
service the name of the one so chosen shall be transferred to 
the foot of his panel. 

“6, REGIONAL BOARDS OF ADJUSTMENT. 


“ Whenever a dispute arises in a plant or group of plants which 
is not settled by agreement of the parties or by existing ma- 
chinery, the chairman may on his motion, unless disapproved by 
the national industrial tribunal, and shall at the request of the 
Secretary of Commerce or the Secretary of Labor or the national 
industrial tribunal, request each side concerned in such dispute 
to submit it for adjustment to a regional board of adjustment. 
To this end each side shall, if willing to make such submission, 
select within not less than two nor more than seven days, at 
the discretion of the chairman, a representative. Such selection 
shall be made in accordance with the rules and regulations to be 
laid down by the national industrial tribunal for the purpose 
of insuring free and prompt choice of the representatives. 

When both sides shall have selected their representatives the 
chairman shall take from the top of the panels for the industry 
concerned, or in the case of employees for the craft or crafts 
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coneerned, names of employers and employees, respectively. The 
representatives selected by the two sides shall be entitled to a 
specified number of peremptory challenges of the names so 
taken from their respective panels. When two unchallenged 
names of employers and employees shall have been selected in 
this manner, they, with the chairman and the representatives 
selected by the two sides, shall constitute a regional board of 
udjustment. 

“The appointment of representatives of both sides shall con- 
stitute an agreement to submit the issue for adjustment and 
further shall constitute an agreement by both sides that they 
will continue, or reestablish and continue, the status that ex- 
isted at the time the dispute arose. 

“The board of adjustment so constituted shall proceed at once 
to hear the two sides for the purpose of reaching a determina- 
tion. Such determination must be by unanimous yote. In case 
the board is unable to reach a determination the question shall, 
unless referred to an umpire as provided in section 9, pass upon 
appeal to the national industrial tribunal. 

“7. REGIONAL BOARDS OF INQUIRY. 

“Tf either side to the dispute fails, within the period fixed 
by the chairman, to select its representative, the chairman shall 
proceed to organize a regional board of inquiry. Such regional 
board of inquiry shall consist of the regional chairman, two em- 
ployers selected in the manner specified from the employers’ 
panel, and two employees selected in like manner from the em- 
ployees’ panel and of the representative of either side that may 
have selected a representative and agreed to submit the dispute 
to the board. If neither side shall select a representative within 
the time fixed by the chairman, the board of inquiry shall con- 
sist of the chairman and the four panel members only. 

Upon the selection of a representative, within the specified 
time, the side concerned shall be entitled to the specified number 
of peremptory challenges as provided above. The representa- 
tive shall bave the right to sit on the board of inquiry and to 
take full part as a member of such board in the proceedings 
thereof. . 


“The board of inquiry as so constituted shall proceed to 
investigate the dispute and make and publish a report, or 
najority and minority reports, of the conclusions reached, within 
5 days after the close of its hearings and within not more than 
30 days from the date of issue of the original request by the 
chairman to the two sides to the dispute, unless extended on 
unanimous request of the board or the national industrial tri- 
bunal. It shall transmit copies of this report or reports to the 
Secretaries of Commerce and of Labor, respectively, and to the 
national industrial tribunal, where they shall be matters of 
public record. 

. TRANSFORMATION OF THE REGIONAL BOARDS OF INQUIRY IXTO REGIONAL 
BOARDS OF ADJUSTMENT. 

“At any time during the progress of the inquiry at which both 
sides shall have selected representatives and agreed to submit 
the dispute for adjustment, the board of inquiry shall become 
n board of adjustment by the admission to membership on the 
board of such representatives. The side or sides which appoint 
representatives after the date fixed in the original request of 
the chairman shall, because of its delay, suffer a reduction in 
the number of peremptory challenges to which it otherwise 
would have been entitled. 

The beard of adjustment so constituted shall proceed to the 
determination of the dispute as though it had been organized 
within the period originally fixed by the chairman. 

“9. UMPIRE. 

“When a regional board of adjustment is unable to reach a 
unanimous determination it may by unanimous vote select an 
umpire and refer the dispute to him with the provision that his 
‘determination shall be final and shall have the same foree and 
effect as a unanimous determination of such regional board. 

“10. COMBINATION OF REGIONS. 

“ Whenever the questions involyed in a dispute extend beyond 
the boundaries of a single region, the regions to which the dis- 
pute extends shall, for the purpose of such dispute, be combined 
by order of the national industrial tribunal, which shall desig- 
nate the chairman of one of the regions concerned to act as 
chairman in connection with the dispute in question. 

“Two employer members and two employee members shall be 
chosen from the combined panels of the regions involved in the 
dispute under rules and regulations to be established by the 
national industrial tribunal. The members representing the 
two sides to the dispute shall be chosen as in the case of a dis- 
pute in a single region. 

“A regional board of inquiry er of adjustment, constituted for 
a dispute extending beyond the boundaries of a singie region, 
shall have the same rights and powers conferred upon a re- 
gional board for a single region. 


“i, EFFECT OF DECISION, 

“Whenever an agreement is reached by the parties to a dis- 
pute or a determination is announced by a regional board of 
adjustment or by an umpire or by the national industrial tri- 
bunal, the agreement or determination shall have the full force 
and effect of a trade agreement, which the parties to the dis- 
pute are bound to carry out. 

“ 32, GEXERAL PROVISIONS. 


“In connection with their task of inquiry and adjustment, 
the regional boards and the national tribumal shall have the 
right to subpoena witnesses, to examine them under oath, to 
require the production of books and papers pertinent to the 
inquiry, and their assistance in all proper ways to enable the 
boards to ascertain the facts in reference to the causes of the 
dispute and the basis of a fair adjustment. Provision shall be 
made by law for the protection of witnesses and to prevent the 
misuse of any information so obtained. 5 

“All members of the tribunal and boards heretofore described, 
meag the chairman and vice chairman, shall be entitled to 
vyote. : 

The President shall have the power of removal of the mem- 
bers of the tribunal and boards. 

“In the tation of evidence to the tribunal and the 
boards each side shall have the right to present its position 
through representatives of its own choosing. 

“The Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary of Labor, in 
making nominations for the national industrial tribunal and 
in preparing and revising the regional panels of employers 
and employees, shall from time to time develop suitable systems 
to insure their selections being truly representative. 

“The national industrial tribunal, the regional boards of ad- 
justment, and the umpires shall in each of thelr determinations 
specify the minimum period during which such determinations 
shall be effective and binding. In case of emergency a regional 
adjustment board or the national industrial tribunal may, after 
hearing both sides, alter its determination by abridging or ex- 
tending the period specified. 


“13. SPECIAL PROVISIONS, 


“The terms of office of members of the national industrial 
board shall be six years; at the outset three members, including 
one from each group, shall be appointed for a term of two 
years, three members for a term of four years, and three mem- 
bers for a term of six years; thereafter three members, one 
from each group, sball retire at the end of each period of two 
years. Members shall be eligible for reappointment. 

“The regional panels provided for in section 5 shall be re- 
vised annually by the Secretaries of Commerce and of Labor, 
respectively, in conference with the employers and employees, 
respectively, of each region. 

“14. RELATION OF BOARDS TO EXISTING MACHINERY FOR CONCILIATION AND 
ADJUSTMENT. 

“The establishment of the national industrial tribunal and 
the regional boards described shall not affect existing machinery 
of conciliation, adjustment, and arbitration established under 
the Federal Government, under the governments of the several 
States and Territories or subdivisions thercof, or under mutual 
agreements of employers and employees. 

“Any industrial agreement made between employers and em- 
ployees may, by consent of the parties, be filed with the national 
industrial tribunal. Such filing shall constitute agreement by 
the parties that in the event of a dispute they will maintain 
the status existing at the time the dispute originated until a 
final determination, and that any dispute not adjusted by means 
of the machinery provided through the agreement shall pass 
on appeal to the national industrial tribunal for determina- 
tion, as in the case of a dispute submitted on appeal from a 
regional board. 

“III. Objects of plan. 


“The main objects of the above plan are to secure national 
coordination and to stimulate the formation of bodies for local 
adjustment. The requirement of unanimity of agreement has 
by experience in the United States proved remarkably successful 
and should assure sueh confidence that neither side can right- 
fully refuse to submit to adjustment. A precedent condition of 
such snbmission is that the interruption of production shall be 
delayed. The frank meeting of the parties in controversy to- 
gether with other men skilled in questions at issue always gives 
promise of settlement. On the other hand, refusal to submit to 
the board net only inaugurates a legal inquiry but also preju- 
dices the obstinate party or parties in publice opinion. Maore- 
over, the fact that membership on the board of inquiry is avail- 
able to either party to the conflict singly would tend further to 
weaken the position of the other. When both parties join, the 
board at once becomes a board of adjustment, and conflict 
ceases by agreement until a determination is reached. 
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“IV. Statement as to public-utility industries. 


„The plan here proposed presents greater difficulties in appli- 
cation to certain public utilities than to competitive industry. 
The continuous operation of public utilities is vital to public 
welfare. As the capital invested is employed in public use, so is 
the labor engaged in public service; and the withdrawal of 
either with the result of suspending service makes the people the 
real victim. While continuous operation of all utilities is con- 
ducive to the general convenience of the people that of some of 
them is essential to their very existence. Of the latter class the 
railways are a conspicuous example and bear the same relation 
to the body politic as do the arteries. to the human body. Sus- 
pension produces practical social and economic anarchy and 
may impose hardship even to the point of starvation upon large 
sections of the community. The interruption in such essential 
public utilities is intolerable. 

“ The conference believes that a plan of tribunals or bourds of 
adjustment and inquiry should be applied to public utilities, but 
in the adaptation of the plan two problems present themselves. 
First, governmental regulation of public utilities is now usually 
confined to rates and services. The conference considers that 
there must be some merging of responsibility for régulation of 
rates and services and the settlement of wages and conditions 
of labor. Such coordination would give greater security to the 
public, to employee; and to employer. Second, is the problem 
whether some method can be arrived at that will avert all dan- 
ger of interruption to service. These matters require further 
consideration before concrete proposals are put forward. 


“y, Statement as to Government employces.. 


“The Government is established in the interests of all the 
people. It can be conducted effectively only by those who give 
to its service an undivided allegiance. The terms and conditions 
of employment in the Government service are prescribed by law. 
Therefore no interference by any greup of Government em- 
ployees or others with the continuous operation of Government 
functions through concerted cessation of work or threats thereof 
can be permitted. 

“The right of Government employees: to associate for mutual 
protection, the advaneement of their interests, or the presenta- 
tion of grievances can not be denied, but no such employees who 
are connected with the administration of justice or the mainte- 
nance of pubiic safety or public order should be permitted to 
join or retain membership in any organization which authorizes 
the use of the strike or which is affiliated with any organization 
which authorizes the strike. 

“The conference is not now expressing an opinion upon the 
propriety of the affiliation of other classes of Government em- 
ployees with organizations which authorize the use of the strike. 

“The principles above stated are not te be construed as in- 
consistent with the right of employees individually to leave the 
public service. It is, further, an essential part of the applica- 
tion ef these principles. that tribunals shall be established for 
prompt hearing of requests and prompt remedy of grievances. 
The legislation of the Nation, the States, and the municipalities 
should be improved in such a way as to prevent delay in hear- 
ings and to enable speedy action when there are grievances. 


“VI. Further work of the conference. 


“On reconvening the conference will continue its eonsidera- 
tion of tribunals for the furtherance of industrial peace in gen- 
eral industry in the light of whatever criticisms and suggestions 
the publication of its tentative plan may call forth. It will 
receive reports of investigations that are being made for it. On 
the basis of such reports and of further study of these and the 
other subjects within its field, the conference hopes that it may 
be able to contribute something more toward the better indus- 
trial relations described in the words addressed to it by the 
President when he called it into being—relations in which ‘ the 
workman wili feel himself induced to put forth his best efforts, 
the employer will have an encouraging profit, and the public 
will not suffer at the hands of either class.” To this end it in- 
vites the cooperation of all citizens who have at heart the reali- 
zation of this ideal of a better industrial civilization. 

(Signed) The President's Industrial Conference; 
W. B. Wilson, chairman; Herbert Hoover, vice 
chairman; Martin H. Glynn, W. Greg- 
ory, Richard Hooker, Stanley King, Samuel W. 
McCall, Henry M. Robinson, Julius Rosenwald, 
Oscar S. Straus, Henry C. Stuart, F. W. Taussig, 
William O. Thompson, Henry J. Waters, George 
W. Wickersham, Owen D. Young, members. At- 
tested: Henry R. Seager, executive secretary. 

“u DECEMBER 19, 1919.“ 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, in my address to the Senate om 
October 11, just after the assembling of the first industrial con- 
ference, I mentioned Federal incorporation as a means of estab- 
lishing the authority of trade agreements. and contracts, and L 
have expressed the hope that— 
the country might receive from the first conference constructive ideas 
as to the application of the principles of Federal incorporation to ag- 
gregations of both employers and ai ark te as a part of the machinery 
referred to by the Secretary of Labor by which rights may be safe- 
guarded and justice secured 
for I am among those who believe that it is even more fmpor- 
tant and practical to devote our thoughts to insuring the execu- 
tion in letter and, if possible, in spirit, of agreements already 
made, than it is to devoting them to creating machinery for 
making additional agreements. 

In reading the preliminary statement of the second’ industrial 
conference, which I have done with much interest, I have been 
a little disappointed in failing to note provisions establishing 
the authority of contract and the equal responsibility of the 


es. 

I have noted that the statement of the conference Inys stress 
upon the concept that leadership must be substituted for master- 
ship, but I am led to question whether the plan proposed in the 
statement, admirable as it may be in other respects, does not 
take away from the employer the element of leadership so 
vitally essential to increase the production of the country. 

I feel free to draw attention to these matters of establishing 
the authority of contract and of maintaining leadership in indus- 
try, inasmuch as the preliminary statement of this conference 
was issued in the desire that its tentative proposals be given 
considerate study by interested individuais and organizations 
throughout the country so that this conference might receive 
constructive criticisms when it reassembles on January 12. On 
the basis of such criticisms and reports and on the basis ef a 
further study, the conference expresses its hope that it may be 
able to contribute something toward better industrial relations 
in the words addressed to it by the President when he called it 
into being, relations in which— 
the workman will feel himself induced to put forth his best efforts, the 

yer will have an encouraging profit, and the public will not suffer 
at the hands of either class. 

To this end the conference has invited and is entitled to the 
cooperation of all citizens, and it is in this spirit of cooperation 
that I am directing my remarks, well realizing the difficulty of 
grasping, without having followed the committee's deliberations. 
in. detail, the full import of its preliminary statement. 

I believe that public opinion does and should always rule this 
country. Public opinion must be founded en authentic facts; it 
should be accurately informed. I believe there are many con- 
troversies between employer and employee in which the issues 
are not understood by the public. There are some in which the 
public is vitally concerned, but there are many in which the 
public has no direct interest. If the machinery suggested by 
the conference could give a clear statement of the issues to the 
public in matters in which the public is vitally interested, with- 
out entangling the whole industry of the country and thus de- 
feating the purpose of informing public opinion, it would be 
rendering a service of great value. Disputes that should Jogi- 
cally be considered are those disputes in which the public as a 
whole has an interest. This means that the conference should 
clearly define which industries should be subject to action by 
the proposed tribunals. 

I commend the statement of the conference that 


„„ © „ The Government is established in the interests of all the 
people. It can be conducted effectively only by those who give to its 
service an undivided allegiance. 

The right of Government employees to associate for mutual protec- 
tion, the advancement of their interests, or the presentation. of griev- 
ances can not be ager Se but no such employees who are connected with 


the administration of justice or maintenance of public safet 
public order should be permitted to join or retain membership in any 
ization which authorizes the use of the strike or 


with any 0 which authorizes the strike. * ee 

While the conference holds that the continuous operation of 
some public utilities, notably railroads, is essential to the very 
existence of the people; that suspension produces social, politi- 
cal, and economic anarchy, and may impose hardship, even te the 
point of starvation, upen large sections of the community; and 
while it recognizes the problem ef averting the danger of inter- 
ruption of service, it believes that these matters require further 
consideration before concrete proposals are put forth. It 
seems to me that those public utilities the cessation of which 
might produce political, social, and economie anarchy and im- 
pose starvation on large sections ef the community should be 
classed with Government service, and that the public will await 
these concrete proposals of the conference with vital interest. 

IT I understand the preliminary statement of the eonference 
correctly, it proposes, without affecting the present Federal, 
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State, or private machinery of conciliation or adjustment, to 
set up.a more effective series of tribunals for the settlement of 
disputes than at present exists, to consist of a national indus- 
trial tribunal, with regional boards of inquiry and adjustment, 
whose findings shall have the force and effect of a trade agree- 
ment between the parties, If a finding is not made, the ma- 
jority and minority reports may be published and filed. But the 
tribunal and its subsidiaries may inaugurate legal inquiries, 
with the right to subpcena witnesses, examine them under oath, 
and require them to produce books and papers pertinent to the 
canses of the dispute and to the basis of its fair adjustment. 

It might seem unfair to impose upon the employer the obliga- 
tion of continuing to disclose his books and papers and the very 
good will of his business upon the complaint of possibly small 
groups of disgruntled employees, especially without having the 
assurance that the decision, if ultimately reached, would be kept 
in spirit or even in letter. 

I find myself in grave doubt whether the proposed tribunals 
would not constitute a court of appeal, without adequate author- 
ity and without adequate responsibility, and would not take 
away from the employer the moral leadership now so necessary 
for the increase of production, placing the de facto industrial 
leadership in the hands of these tribunals rather than in the 
hands of the employer and placing the whole industry of the 
country “in leading strings, which may soon become hopelessly 
entangled.” > 

It is only through the closest relationship between employer 
and employee in each individual undertaking adjusted to its 
own local needs that working conditions may be sufliciently 
elastic to meet the many circumstances arising throughout the 
Nation. These tribunals might form precedents in one part of 
the United States not adapted to another, and they might tend 
to nationalize rather than to localize disputes. Time and in- 
terest of both employer and employee, which should be devoted 
to productive work, may be diverted to the selection of the 
members of the proposed tribunals and to considerations of 
strategy, with the ultimate effect of a greater burden of cost 
upon the public. 

The proposed tribunals appear to be more adaptable to those 
public utilities the cessation of which would not seriously inter- 
fere with public welfare than to private business. 

In common with other legislators I have received inquiries 
as to my views on a new basis of compensation. If by a query 
as to a new basis it is inferred that the legislators are to invent 
a method by which the wage earner will get more than he 
produces, the legislators are being asked to create an economic 
perpetual-motion machine. 

The Secretary of Labor, Hon. William B. Wilson, who is 
indeed a practical labor man, as well as an experienced legis- 
lator, in his address before the conference of mayors and gov- 
ernors last spring went as far as any practical man has yet 
been able to go when he stated: 

To my mind it is a truism that every man is entitled to the full 
social value of what his Jabor produces. he difficulty, however, is that 
human intelligence has not yet developed a method by which we can 
determine what the social value of anyone's labor is; so because of our 
inability to compute the value of labor we have been going on determin- 
ing the social values of labor on a competitive basis, modified to a 
greater or lesser extent by the organizations of capital on the one side 
and the organizations of labor on the other. 

And I might say modified to a greater or lesser extent by the 
law of supply and demand. 

I may admit that I am among those who entertain grave 
doubts as to the national helpfulness of boards or tribunals 
which may chance to intervene between employer and employee 
in defiance of the laws of supply and demand. 

While we may not be able to devise practical machinery for 
the equitable distribution of the production of labor, yet it is 
easily within our power to devise adequate legislation to pre- 
serve the capital value of the human machine through child and 
women labor laws through restricting the hours of work in 
dangerous occupations and through minimum wage, and so 
forth, 

We may at least refrain from passing legislation tending to 
estrange the employer and the employee and which might na- 
tionalize rather than localize labor disputes. 

We may encourage the present successful practice of settle- 
ment of disputes by local voluntary arbiters. 

We may provide for the enforcement of trade agreements by 
Federal incorporation or other similar device. 

We may enact legislation looking toward a wider distribution 
of real property through an adequate system of long-term bank- 
ing and reverse the present tenantry drift to an ever-increasing 
percentage of home ownership. The work done by men to avoid 
hunger and necessity will not go far to increase production. 


It is the work inspired by the motive of possession that increases 
the Nation’s production and that yields a larger satisfaction 
with life to the individual who through saving becomes inde- 
pendent. 

We may eliminate special privilege in many of its phases, 
The wage earner asks for no philanthropy. He fully realizes 
that the law of supply and demand must eyentually rule, but he 
wants a square deal, as Secretary Wilson has said so clearly : 

I do not believe that any country owes any man a living, but I do 
ibe that every country owes every man an opportunity to earn a 

The members of this conference have thought in the terms of 
common good, and it is my belief that something permanently 
helpful may come from their deliberations; but, as I stated in 
my address to the Senate on October 11 last: 

Temporary conditions in industry are not the real issues, Temporary 
remedies may do more harm than good, just as the policy of followin 
the line of least resistance during the war aggravated the industria 
controversies we haye had since the armistice was signed. 

If all unjust employers, disaffected employees, the I. W. W.’s, 
and the anarchists, and the Karl Marx professors of all the world 
were transported to Mars, never to return, their places would 
soon be filled by others, if the causes continued to obtain. 
These causes date back many generations. They are world 
wide, and this Nation is being affected by them as, through travel 
and communication, the distances between it and foreign coun- 
tries are shortened. 

As the knowledge of geography and navigation developed, the 
exploitation of the weaker races by the stronger swept around 
the globe and then the exploitation of the weaker groups by the 
stronger groups of the same race localized itself in each nation 
finally under the feudal systems, until the United States became 
the one star of hope to the oppressed peoples of the earth. 

But as Herbert Hoover so aptly writes in the Saturday 
Evening Post of December 27: 

The United States has been for 150 years steadil relopi 

1 he of its own. This philosop X has stood. ie ene Sof 3 — 
n the fire of common sense; it is, in substance, that there should be an 

juality of opportunity—an equal chance—to every citizen. This 
view—that every individual should within his lifetime not be handi- 
Let te in securing that particular niche in the community to which his 
abilities and character entitled him—is itself the negation of class. 
Human beings are not equal in these qualities, but a society that is based 
upon a constant readjustment of the relative influence and rewards of 
individuals in the community, upon the basis of ability and character, 
is a moving, virile mass—it is not a stratification of classes. Its 
stimulus is competition. 

It is the essence of democracy that progress of the mass must rise 
from pro; of the individual. It is the only road to a higher civiliza- 
tion. Its conception of the State is of one that, representative of all 
the citizens, will in the region of economic activities limit itself in the 
many to the prevention of economic domination of the few over the 
m . 

Now, the United States is particularly suffering from the re- 
action of those who have been oppressed in foreign countries 
against those Who migrated to this country years before and 
enjoyed opportunity of advancement, and it is but to be ex- 
pected that these immigrants, smarting under conditions of in- 
justice at home without full knowledge of the opportunities in 
this country, should react against the more fortunate who came 
before them as they might have reacted against their feudal or 
class masters had they remained in their own countries. 

We can but eliminate those causes within the jurisdiction of 
the United States. 

While our employers and employees have had periodic con- 
troversies, the normal condition in this country has been one of 
peace, of increasing productiveness, of development of better 
standards of living, as the resources of the country have becn 
developed and the organization of its people has been perfected 
through self-control and through common justice. 

This country can continue to prosper only through increased 
production in proportion to increased standards of living. This 
means work; this means improved tools of industry; this means 
investment in tools of industry rather than expenditures for 
consumable commodities; this means intelligent conservation of 
the resources of the individual as well as intelligent conserva- 
tion of the resources of the Nation. By scientific use and con- 
servation of our human and material resources we may lead the 
world in the increase of productive capacity. 

Since the introduction of machinery during the past 150 
years it is probable that the per capita productive capacity of 
the world has increased two hundred times, but unfortunately 
this productive capacity has not been conserved, but has been 
diverted to comparative nonessentials and has been handicapped 
by personal inefficiency, has been exploited by groups and 
governmental intervention in favor of one group or another or 
in conflict between nations, 
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During the past five years the productive capacity of the 
world has been checked and diverted to the needs of war. The 
production of milllons of men has gone into the scrap heap. 

Since the armistice such productive capacity as has remained 
has been largely directed toward consumable rather than 
toward capital commodities. As Pope Benedict said, on Decem- 
ber 24, in his address to the cardinais: 

To-day there is no limit to the dissipation of wealth and the drying 
up of the sources thereof. 

The reaction of war strain has been shown in idleness and 
lack of initiative. Special privilege, at the expense of the 
public, is sought by the various groups in interest to offset 
governmental interference of war and prewar tiines. In 
Russia it is confiscation, in England it is subsidy, in the United 
States it is exemption—exemption from the normal application 
of laws and of taxation, exemption for the enjoyment of ill- 
advised franchises as well as for the enjoyment of the nnearned 
increment of undeveloped natural resources. 

Thought and leadership have unfortunately not been directed 
to the replenishment of exhausted capital, but to world-wide 
discussions over the division of the remaining capital de- 
pleted by five years of war and one year of comparative inac- 
tion. 

The second industrial conference will do well if it brings 
home to the American people the concept that leadership must 
be substituted for mastership—that such leadership must be 
human, moral, practical, and scientific, for without such leader- 
ship there can be no adequate development in production. It 
will do well if it can bring home to the American people the 
concept of the validity of trade agreements—in honor and 
splrit, as well as in letter. It will do well if it can devise means 
for bringing the employer and employee in each small enter- 
prise together and thus localize rather than nationalize disputes 
which otherwise might involve through sympathetic strikes the 
many people innocent of the original causes, 


WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT. 


Mr. NELSON. I ask that the unfinished business may be laid 
before the Senate. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3184) to create a Federal power 
commission and to define its powers and duties, to provide for 
the improvement of navigation, for the development of water 
power, for the use of lands of the United States in relation 
thereto, to repeal section 18 of “An act making appropriations 
for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 8, 1917, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The first amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce passed over will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 17, after line 23, strike 
out: 

(e) That the licensee shall 


pert y to the 2 States reasonable an- 


nual charges in an amount e commission. When 
licenses are issued that contemplate s he. use of 8 dams or 
other structures owned b. ted States, in the discretion of the 
commission the charges to 3 may be readjusted at 
the end of 20 rs after i eng ug and at periods of 


the 
not less than 10 years thereafter, in 5i —— to be deseribed 
license. 
And in lieu AAA 2 550 


That the licensee 
reasonable annual 8 
pu of reimbursing the Üniter 


a rn the license herein granted such 
be fixed by the commission, for the 
dates for the cost of administration 
_of the act in relation to water powers deyel under its jurisdiction, 
In the Core that the water power d oped by the ee cov- 
nse bears to god: total 8 5 power developed by all 

and for that such charges may 


ent structures 

lands embraced within Indian 

‘is a reasonable annual charge for 

the us — 8 ena such charges may be readjusted at the end of 20 

ears after the "beginning of operations and and — s of not less than 
10 0 years thereafter in a manner to be each license. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. NELSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 5 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o’clock 
and 15 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Saturday, January 10, 1920. at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate January 9, 1920. 
UNITED States SHIPPING BOARD, 


Thomas A. Scott to be a member of the United States Ship- 
ping Board. (Reappointment. ) 


REGISTER oF LAND OFFICE. 


John C. Stoner, of South Dakota, to be register of the land 
ofice at Lemmon, S. Dak. 


IECEIVER OF PUBLIO MONEYS. 


William H. Tompkins, of South Dakota, to be receiver of pub- 
lic moneys at Rapid City, S. Dak. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE Coast GUARD. 


Engineer in Chief Quincy B. Newman, United States Coast 
Guard, to have temporarily the rank of captain in the Navy and 
colonel in the Army: 

Third Lieut. Frederick J. Birkett and Third Lieut. George R. 
Crosby to be second lieutenants in the Coast Guard. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY. 
To be lieutenant colonels. 


Maj. Dwight W. Ryther, Infantry, from December 24, 1919. 
Maj. William F. Creary, Infantry, from December 27, 1919. 


To be majors. 


Capt. Gideon H. Williams, Infantry, from November T, 1919. 
Capt. Fred W. Bugbee, Infantry, from November 12, 1919. 
Capt. William M. Geodale, Infantry, from November 20, 1919. 
Capt. Leonard T. Baker, Infantry, from November 20, 1919. 
Capt. Charles S. Frank, Infantry, from November 22, 1919. 
Capt. Franklin S. Leisenring, Infantry (Quartermaster 
Corps); from November 22, 1919. 
Capt. Charles F. Andrews, Infantry, from November 22, 1919. 
Capt. Allan L. Brigss, Infantry, from November 25, 1919. 
Capt. James M. Petty, Infantry, from December 1, 1919. 
Capt. John B. Shuman, Infantry, from December 10, 1919. 
Capt. Charles G. Lawrence, Infantry, from December 24, 1919. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy. 


Capt. Jeter R. Horton, assistant quartermaster, to be an as- 
sistant quartermaster in the Marine Corps, with the rank of 
major, from the 1st day of August, 1919. 

Capt. Henry N. Manney, jr., to be a major in the Marine 
Corps from the 28d day of November, 1919. 

Capt. Franklin B. Garrett to be a major in the Marine Corps 
from the 11th day of December, 1919. 

Second Lieut. Robert S. Hunter to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 29th day of September, 1918. 

First Lieut. Robert S. Hunter to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps from the 30th day of September, 1918. 

Maj. James K. Tracy to be a lieutenant colonel in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service, from the 6th day of January, 
1920. É 


Capt. George H. Osterhout, jr., to be a major in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service, from the 18th day of December, 
1919 

Capt. John Q. Adams to be a major in the Marine Corps, for 
temporary service, from the Gth day of January, 1920. i 

Sergt. Herman H. Hannekan to be a second lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps, for temperary service, from the 23d day of 
December, 1919. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 9, 1920. 
COLLECTOR OF EXTERNAL REVENUE. i 


Carl A. Hatch to be collector of internal revenue for the acc 
of New Mexico. 


APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE 1 ARMY. 
CAVALRY ARM. 


Second Lient. James C. Styron, Coast Artillery Corps, to ba 
second lieutenant of Cavalry. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS, ' 


Second Lieut Auston M. Wilson, jr., Cavalry, to be second 
lieutenant in the Coast Artillery Corps. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Frivay, January 9, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


O Thou Eternal One, life-giving, life-sustaining Potentate, in- 
finite in all Thine attributes, boundless in Thy resources, let Thy 
spirit possess each Member of this legislative body, that all its 
cnactments may be in consonance with the laws Thou hast 
ordained, to still unholy strife and the unrest prevalent through- 
cut our land, that the genius of our Republic may come in all 
fullness, happiness enter every home, and all good obtain. For 
Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, forever. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Dudley, its enrolling clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment the 
bill (H. R. 3175) authorizing local drainage districts to drain 
certain public lands in the State of Arkansas, counties of 
Mississippi and Poinsett, and subjecting said lands to taxation, 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS 
APPROVAL, 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States, for his approval, the following joint resolution: 

H. J. Res. 263. Joint resolution extending the time for filing 
finai report of the Joint Commission on Reclassification of Sal- 
aries, created by section 9, Public No. 314, Sixty-fifth Congress, 
approved March 1, 1919, to a date not later than March 12, 1920, 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Recorp the letter written by the President to the 
representatives of democracy at the Jackson Day dinner last 
night. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to print in the Recorp the letter of the President 
referred to. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to ask unanimous consent to 
couple with that the printing of Mr. Bryan’s speech also. 

Mr. GARNER. I have no objection, so far as I am concerned. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois couples with 
that request a request that the speech of Mr. Bryan be printed 
also. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I object to both. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to print in 
the Recorp the address of Walker D. Hines, Director General 
of Railroads, before the Bar Association of the City of New 
York on January 7. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Record the letter referred to. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Ohio objected. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a communication from 
the secretary of state of Rhode Island, announcing the ratifica- 
tion by the legislature of that State of the proposed amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, extending the right 
of suffrage to women. 

CONDITION OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
a change of reference of Senate resolution 69, which was sent 
to the Committee on Insular Affairs, to the Committee on Rules. 

It seems that this joint resolution appoints a commission to 
report upon conditions in the Virgin Islands, and under our 
precedents all bills or joint resolutions providing for the ap- 
pointment of commissions are to be sent to the Committee on 
Rules, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to transfer from the Committee on Insular Affairs to 
the Committee on Rules Senate joint resolution No. 69. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THE FIREMEN’S BILL. 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the firemen’s bill, disagree to the 
Senate amendment, and ask for a conference, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the firemen’s 
bill, which the Clerk will report, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ment, and ask for a conference. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 10137) to amend an act entitled “An act to classify the 
officers and members of the fire department of the District of Columbia, 
8 other purposes,” approved June 20, 1916, and for other pur- 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
is the ranking minority member of the gentleman’s committee 
aware of the fact that the gentleman from Michigan was to call 
this up and send the bill to conference? 

Mr. MAPES. I think he has no objection to it, although I 
have not spoken to him about it. The ranking minority mem- 
ber, as the gentleman knows, is not here, on account of sickness. 
The bill was considered and reported originally by a subcom- 
mittee of which Mr. Jonson of Kentucky and Mr. Woops of 
Virginia were members on the minority side. I will say frankly 
that I have not spoken to Mr. Woops of Virginia about it, but I 
do not think there is any question but that he would agree that 
this is the proper procedure. 

Mr. GARNER. The reason why I make the suggestion to the 
gentleman is that it does seem to me that the practice of the 
House ought to be that when a gentleman gets up and asks 
unanimous consent to disagree to Senate amendments and send 
a bill to conference he ought at least consult with the probable 
conferee on the minority side in making the request. I shall 
not object now, but I make that suggestion now in the interest 
of the facilitation of the business of the House, that unless it is 
done there will probably be a policy adopted on the part of the 
House to object to requests of this kind. 

Mr. MAPES. I believe in that policy, but I neglected to do 
it in this particular case. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker announced as the 
conferees on the part of the House Messrs. Marrs, Govurp, and 
Woops of Virginia. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE SAVANNAH RIVER. 


Mr. BRAND. Mr. Speaker, on last Monday, in my absence on 
account of the illness of a child, the bill H. R. 10922 was called 
up, and some objection was made at the time by the gentleman 
from Ilinois [Mr. MANN I. I now ask unanimous consent to 
take it up. a 

Mr. WALSH. What is it? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consideration of a bill, which 
the Clerk will report. - 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (II. R. 10922) to grant the consent 2 
Bridge Ce. to 8 a brides across the . ASA 
ae DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, in order to save time and to get 
back to the consideration of the Indian appropriation bill, now 
before the House, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I would like to renew my request 
that I made a moment ayo. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 11368, the 
Indian appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the Indian 
appropriation bill. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lonaworti] 
will please take the chair. 

Thereupon the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consider- 
ation of the bill H. R. 11868, the Indian appropriation bill, with 
Mr. Lonewortn in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed with the reading 
of the bill under the five-minute rule, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 18. For expenses of administration of the affairs of the Five 
Civilized Tribes, Oklahoma, and the compensation of employees, $200,- 


000: Provided, That a report shall be made to Congress by the superin- 
tendent for the Five Civilized Tribes through the Secretary of the 
Interior, showing in detail the expenditure of all noneys appropriated 
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by this provision: Provided further, That no part of said 8 
shall be used In forwarding the undisputed claims to be paid from indi- 
vidual moneys of restricted allottees, or their heirs, or in forwarding 
uncontested agricultural and mineral leases (excluding oil and gas 
leases) made by individual restricted Indian allottees, or their heir 
to the Secretary of the Interior for approval, but all such undispo 
claims or uncontested leases 1 7 75 oil and s leases) now required 
to be approved under existing law by the Secretary of the Interior shall 
hereafter be paid, approyed, rejected, or disapproved by the Superin- 
tendent for the Five Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma: Provided, however, 
That any party aggrieved by any decision or order of the Superintend- 
ent for the Five Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma may appeal from the same 
to the Secretary of the Interior within 30 days from the date of said 
decision or order. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. 
graph. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
point of order. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word, 
for the purpose of making a short statement. We all know 
that the railroad legislation is in conference and that it is the 
most important legislation before Congress. The Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads delivered an address before the Bar Associa- 
tion of New York on the Tth of January, of which I have a full 
copy. Only portions of it have been printed in the papers that 
I have seen, and in the interest of the public I ask that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. SIMS. Do you want to commence objecting to a thing 
as important as this? This is no political speech or anything 
like that, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa objects. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Maxx] to reserve a point of order on the para- 
graph, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I did. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the Chair thinks the amendment is 
net in order until the point of order is disposed of. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I ask to have my amendment read for in- 
formation, Then I will make a statement about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the Clerk will 
report the amendment for information. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cramton: Page 48, line 2, after the word 
me Lig bent strike out lines 2 to 18, inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“Provided: further, That hereafter no undisputed claims to be paid 
from individual moneys of restricted allottees, or their heirs, or uncon- 
tested agricultural and mineral leases (excluding oil and gas leases) 
made by individual restricted Indian allottees, or their heirs, shall be 
forwarded to the Secretary of the Interior for approval, but all such 
undisputed claims or uncontested leases (except oil and gas leases) 
heretofore required to be approved under existing law by the Secretary 
of the Interior shall hereafter be puo approved, rejected, or disap- 
povn by the Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes of Okla- 

oma: Provided, however, That any pry aggrieved by any decision or 
order of the Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma 
may appeal from the same tọ the Secretary of the Interior within 80 
days from the date of said decision or order,” 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, just a word of explanation. 
The language on page 48, from lines 2 to 18, inclusive, covers 
legislation for the purpose of changing the old practice of send- 
ing leases to the Interior Department for approval when they 
relate to the lands of the Five Civilized Tribes—leases other 
than oil and gas. There has been some controversy about this 
proposition for two or three years, but last year an agreement 
was reached by the parties who had been giving attention to it, 
and the language in this bill was placed in the bill a year ago 
as a result of that agreement. It was the intention at that time 
to put it in the form of permanent legislation. There seems to 
have been some misunderstanding with reference to what was 
the effect of the language. The Bureau of Indian Affairs did 
not apparently understand that it was permanent legislation, 
and so the language is repeated in the bill again this year. In 
my judgment the language that appears in the bill, and which 
was in the law last year, was permanent legislation in effect. 

Mr, MANN of Illinois. The gentleman will notice, however, 
that the very beginning of the proviso says— 

Provided further, That no part of said appropriation shall be used— 

Which makes it simply a limitation on the appropriation for 
the current year. 

Mr. CRAMTON, 
the provision. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, That is all that it does. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is as to the forwarding of undisputed 
claims. 

Mr. SNYDER. I was unable to hear the remark of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. This whole paragraph is dependent 
upon the preposition in the first part of it that no part of this 
appropriation shall be used. Under the decisions, that clearly 


I reserve a point of order on the para- 


The gentleman from Illinois reserves a 


That would be true as to the first part of 


determines that it is not permanent legislation, but only law for 
the current year. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will say to the gentleman from Ilinois 
that the misunderstanding has come about by reason of that 
language, but there are two propositions in the provision; first, 
that no part of the appropriation shall be used in forwarding 
undisputed claims; and, second, which is independent of the 
first proposition, that such undisputed claims shall hereafter 
be paid, approved, rejected, or disapproved by the superintend- 
ent of the Five Civilized Tribes. But this misunderstanding has 
arisen, and in order to carry into effect tke understanding that 
was arrived at last year, and to put it in such language that 
there can be no further question, and so that it will not be 
necessary to carry the language each year, I have offered this 
amendment, which cuts out the language that the gentleman 
from Illinois refers to, and makes it clearly and plainly perma- 
nent legislation. 

Mr. HASTINGS. And the gentleman might add that the 
department has no objection to it, 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have consulted with the gentlemen from 
Oklahoma [Mr. HAstinas and Mr. Carter], who are interested 
in the matter, 

Mr. HASTINGS. And the department has no objection to the 
legislation. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The only effect of this is to make 
permanent law what otherwise would be law for the current 
year. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Les; and to remove any question about it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Is the gentleman so well satisfied on 
this subject that he thinks it ought to be practically removed 
from the control of Congress—not theoretically but practically? 

Mr. CRAMTON, I fought the proposition for two or three 
years, but I was especially concerned about the oil and gus 
leases. Over my protest this language was put in the bill for 
one year and repeated last year, and there seem to have been no 
bad effects from it; and so long as it does not cover oil and ga3 
leases I have no objection to accepting the proposition. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The gentleman from Michigan opposed 
this proposition originally, and I rather sympathized with him 
in his views. Now the gentleman says the provision has beer 
in effect possibly a year and a half, and has as yet produced ne 
bad results. Why not try it again experimentally for another 
year, without trying to make permanent law at this time? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I want to say to the gentleman from Ili- 
nois that the word “hereafter,” in line 11, page 48, makes it 
permanent law beyond any question, and that was the intent last 
year, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I do not think so, 

Mr. HASTINGS. I invite the gentleman’s attention to the 
word “ hereafter,” in line 11. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That does not make any difference, 
I have not had the authority that the Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury has had in determining such things, but I have had consid- 
erable experience on the question as to what was permanent law 
and what was a temporary limitation, and I think this provision 
is only law for the current year. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I would like to say to the gentleman from 
Illinois that I made an inquiry at the office of the comptroller, 
and while I do not think it would bind the comptroller when it 
came up formally, I was advised after they had looked it up 
that they considered it permanent legislation by reason of the 
word “ hereafter ” being used where it is. 

Mr. HASTINGS, The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] 
is a distinguished parliamentarian, and I hesitate very much 
to place my judgment against the judgment of the gentleman 
from IIlinois, but there is not a particle of question but that the 
word “hereafter,” in line 11, makes the last part, with refer- 
ence to the forwarding of all leases except oil and gas, perma- 
nent law, 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to see if we can 
not clear this up and move along. My understanding is that 
the gentleman from Illinois is satisfied that this law is sufficient 
for the coming year. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. HASTINGS. You have the word of the comptroller that 
it is continuing law, why not leave the section as it is, and take 
the chance on its being continuing law for another year? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I am not stubborn in the matter at all. 
While it is only current law, and while the gentleman from 
Michigan thinks it ought to be permanent law, if it is certain 
that the law will not work an injustice as a general thing, I 
have no objection to it, of course. 

Mr. SNYDER, Mr. Chairman, I have listened to this argr- 
ment for four years in committee. It is my belief that this ‘4 
an improvement on the old system, but I agree with the genti- 
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man from Miehigan, that I would not want to go any further 
than we propose now to go here. I would be willing that this 
should be made permanent law or leave it undecided, as it is in 
the minds of some. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The only reason I offered the amendment 
was to clear up the question. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reserva- 
tion of the point of order that I made. 

Mr, WALSH. I renew the reservation for the purpose of get- 
ting some information. Do I understand the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Hastroyos] to say that the Indian Bureau is now 
agreeable to having this made permanent law? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes; they have no objection, 

Mr. WALSH. What has removed their objection? 

Mr. HASTINGS. The objection they had was to cutting out 
oil and gas leases. They wanted the oil and gas leases sent up. 
They had no objection to the local authorities approving these 
claims. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Chairman, I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. WALSH. I have reserved the point of order, and I would 
like to get some information. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will say that there is no objection to this 
as written by the Interior Department. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation of 
the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BLANTON) there were 44 ayes and 4 noes. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For fulfilling treaties with Choctaws, Oklahoma; For permanent an- 
72550 5 we ia treaty of Noy. 16, 1805, and art, 13, treaty of June 22, 
1 4 rua 3 for permanent annuity 18. 13 5228 of light horsemen 

art. 


treaty of Oct. 18, 1820, and art. of June 22, 1855), 
600 ; L annuity for a of black Tanin (art 6, trea’ 

of Oct. 48, 820, and art. 9, treaty of 

June 22, 1855), $600; for permanent annui 


an. 20, fara and art, 13, treaty of 
education 800 7 2, treaty 
of Jan. 20. 1825, and art. 13. treaty of June 1856) ), 
nent annui for iron and steel (art. 9, treat 718.820 of 20.35 

13, treaty of June 22, 1855), 8320; in all, 8 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I ask to go back and take up 
the unfinished amendment offered yesterday by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Howard], on page 46, line 16. My under- 
standing was that the amendment was to be revised and reoffered 
this morning for consideration. 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman from New York allow me to 
make a request for unanimous eonsent? 

Mr. SNYDER. I prefer to go on. 

Mr. SIMS. Iam not going to use any time. 

Mr. SNYDER. Very well. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to print 
in the Recorp, at the end of the day’s proceedings, an address by 
Walker D. Hines, Director General of Railroads, before the Bar 
Association of the City of New York, in New York City, Janu- 
ary T, 1920, 

Mr. WALSH. How many pages will it make? 

Mr. SIMS. Itis short. 

Mr. CANNON. What is it about? 

Mr. SIMS. It is on the question of legislation ‘pertaining to 
the railroads. 

Mr. WALSH. Recommending Government ownership? 

Mr. SIMS. I do not know what it recommends nor what it 
does not recommend 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, then I objeet until the gentleman finds out. 

Mr. SIMS. The gentleman did not let me finish. I have not 
read the whole address, only what was in the newspapers. 
it advocates Government ownership, I do not know it, and if 
it does not I do not know it, but everybody knows that Mr. 
Hines knows more about railroads than almost anyone else. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Massachusetts ob- 
jects. 

Mr. SIMS. Well, there will be several more objections. I 
have never, in the 23 years that I have been a Member of this 
House, objected to a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. KNUTSON. That is a laudable record. 

Mr. SIMS. If a Member is forced to do such a thing in 
order to defend himself against being so treated, he will have 
to resort to it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is clearly out 
of order. He has not been recognized, and I ask that his words 
be taken down. 

A MEMBER. Oh, withdraw it. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, Mr. Chairman, in order to appease the 


for perma- 
1835, and art. 


distinguished gentleman from Tennessee, I will make an ex- 
ception in this case nnd withdraw my objection to his request. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, since the gentleman made ref- 
erence to me 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, no; I did not. 

Mr. SNYDER. I desire to say that there was no discourtesy 
intended on my part toward the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, I had no reference to the gentleman from 
New York. I thank him for his courtesy. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I do not think the gentleman intended to 
reflect upon the gentleman from New York. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

i Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ect— 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. CARTER. Of course, I am not going to object, but this 
ought not to go into the middle of this discussion on this bill. 

Mr. SIMS. I stated, as a part of the request, that it was 
not to be printed as part of the current proceedings. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, for the information of the 
chairman of the committee and the gentleman who reserved the 
point of order to my amendment on the Quapaw appropriation, 
on page 46, line 16, I want to say that we have not in any way 
revised the amendment as offered last night, for the reason that 
those of us who feel that this amendment in some form should 
be adopted are perfectly willing that the matter may be dis- 
cussed here and ironed out in some way so as to prevent in the 
future such incidents as those referred to by the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] yesterday afternoon. 

Mr. SNYDER. Then, as I understand it, the amendment 
stands and is now in order, with a point of order reserved 
against it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I have no doubt that 
many instances of injustice could be cited under any law that 
has been passed. I think many more are likely to arise under 
a provision of this sort, and I speak with very limited knowledge 
on the subject, than are likely to arise under existing conditions. 
At any rate, this matter ought to receive careful consideration 
from the proper committee; and therefore I make the point of 
order against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order, and the Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Yor ae 
Sioux Ind 


28, 28, 1877 (19 Stat., p. 254). 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of 

order on the paragraph for the purpose of asking whether it is 
proposed to erect any additional school buildings under this ap- 
propriation ; and if so, how much of the money is to be used for 
that purpose? 
Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I can not say it is proposed to 
expend any money for new schools. I do not know that there is 
any thought in that direction in the minds of the bureau or the 
superintendent of that agency. The justification for the item 
makes no statement with regard to whether they intend to 
construct buildings or not. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Does it use up the fund? 

Mr. SNYDER. ‘The total appropriation was used last year, 
every penny. There is no balance whatever. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I mean in the justification that they 
give for this item. 

Mr. SNYDER. 705 state for construction of new buildings, 
$1,825.28. That is all. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. 
of order 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For subsistence and civilization of the Yankton Sioux, South Dakota, 
including pay of employees, $9, 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an 
amendment to this paragraph to strike out the figures ‘ $9,000” 
and to insert in lieu thereof the figures 512.000.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

N e line 16, after the 
— 3 a strike. out the figures 15 $9, ogo and tet te Heu 
thereof the figures “$12,000,” 


Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point 
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Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Mr. Chairman, I am in entire ac- 
cord with the spirit of economy that the committee has exhibited 
in the drafting of this bill, but they have reduced this item 
requested by the superintendent 25 per cent. I feel that this 
reduction should not have been made. The hearings show that 
there was expended last year under that head $13,896. Of that 
$6,530 was for salaries. The superintendent asked for $12,000. 
I do not believe that he can get along with a less amount, and 
I am afraid that the reduction will affect the efficiency of the 
school maintained at that agency. As long as you are going to 
maintain that agency and a school there, I think that you should 
grant the superintendent the amount asked for, so that he may 
continue the school facilities in the same manner in which he 
has in the past. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. The gentleman will note that on page 426 of 
the hearings the Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs states 
himself that that amount must be cut. I read: 

Mr. Merirr. Mr. Chairman, we can take a small cut there on the 
appropriation. I suggest that it be cut to $9,000. During the last 
year we have issued patents in fce to a large number of those Indians, 
and our administrative duties will be reduced at that agency during 
the coming year. 

Mr, CHRISTOPHERSON. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the 
gentleman that I am aware of that statement, and the large 
number of patents that were issued on that reservation were 
issued in 1916. I do not believe that the number of patents that 
have been issued will affect the needs of the school in any way. 
I would rather rely upon the judgment of the superintendent 
having charge of that school than the office here in Washington. 
I believe you will curtail the facilities of that school if you stand 
by this reduction. 

Mr. CARTER. I will say to the gentleman that during my 
experience here—and I have had quite a bit with superin- 
tendents of schools—I have never yet seen one who would agree 
that a reduction in the amount appropriated for his school ought 
to be made. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. That is probably true; but you 
are reducing from $13,850, the amount expended this year, to 
$9,000 for the coming year. The superintendent himself con- 
sented to a reduction of $1,896. 

Mr. CARTER. It is so seldom that our Indian Bureau sug- 
gests itself a reduction in the amount that the committee did 
not feel like having any controversy over it, when the commis- 
sioner himself said it should be reduced. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. No. I rather think he made a 
horizontal cut of $3,000 there upon the theory that the number 
of patents would reduce the expense, but I do not think the 
patents issued will necessarily reduce the expense. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. It is not shown in the hearings there is any school 
involved in this $9,000 appropriation. The $6,530 appropriated 
last year was expended for salaries and irregular labor for the 
year 1919, and $489 was expended for transportation due to 
the fact that they had to haul the merchandise 16 miles from 
the railroad. The balance of the appropriation would be re- 
quired in the purchase of subsistence for issue to old and needy 
Indians, forage for agency stock, equipment and material for 
the agency, fuels and illuminants, medical supplies, telegraph 
and telephone service, traveling expenses, and so forth. The 
assistant commissioner suggested that we could cut the item 
$3,000, and naturally that is what the committee was looking 
for, and we accepted his suggestion, and I believe we did the 
right thing under the circumstances as they were before us. 
Mr. Chairman, the committee believes that in all of these mat- 
ters it gave them careful consideration and has allowed sufficient 
money in all of them for the reasonable and careful operation 
of these schools and the various activities connected with the 
service. Therefore I hope the amendment will not prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Dakota. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to withdraw from 
the Treasury of the United States the sum of $25,000 of any funds to 
the credit of the Indians on the Pine Ridge Reservation, and to expend 
rae beats for the construction of roads and bridges within said reser- 
va 2 

Mr. TILSON. Mr, Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against the paragraph. I wish to ask the gentleman from New 
York us to this road construction, 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes, sir. 


Mr. TILSON. The $25,000 provided for in this item for con- 
struction of roads and bridges in this reservation seems to be a 
new item. It is a small amount, to be sure, but what can be 
done with such a small amount of money in the construction of 
roads and bridges? While I am asking the question, let me 
make it comprehensive enough to cover all the information I 
wish to obtain. Is this appropriation for the benefit of the In- 
dians; do they wish to have these roads and bridges con- 
structed or is it principally for the benefit of the while people 
of the adjoining counties who wish to have roads connected up 
or bridges built? 

Mr. SNYDER. I will say to the gentleman that all three of 
these items were presented to the committee by the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Ganpy], a Member of this House, who 
gave us the information that they were entirely in the interest 
of the Indians. He gave us certain justifications. In reference 
to the first one, he said that this item is desired to provide for 
the opening of three unopened counties in the Pine Ridge Reser- 
vation by the construction of roads and bridges. These counties 
have no improvements of this character, and your committee is 
satisfied that the appropriation would be valuable to the In- 
dians at this time. The Pine Ridge Indians had to their credit 
June 30, 1919, $561,790. In regard to the second item for the 
Cheyenne River, he justifies it by saying that they had $70,248 
to their credit June 30, 1919, in the Treasury of the United 
States, which sum is applicable to this request, and it is further 
justified by the facts stated and the needs of the situation now 
existing. In regard to the third one, it is estimated the cost of 
the proposed bridge will be in the neighborhood of $100,000, and 
it is further estimated that the Indians’ share of construction 
will be about $40,000. The river abuts on tribal lands and there 
is no bridge across the southern line of the reservation for more 
than 100 miles. Therefore your committee felt that both the 
welfare of the Indians and the accommodation of the public 
would be bettered by the granting of the request. The tribal 
funds of the Indians are sufficient to meet reimbursements for 
these various projects. Further, the white municipalities or 
State or county authorities pay two-thirds of this amount. No 
part can be expended until they put up their portion. Now, I 
would like, if the gentleman would permit, to read a telegram I 
received on the 6th of January from Mr. Ganpy, who is out in 
that country now. This is addressed to me and he says: 

I had ted to reach Washington by Wednesday, but now find T 
will be unable to leave here before Saturday of this week and will prob- 
ably arrive in Washington about Tuesday, the 13th. If the Indian a 
propriation bill is considered by the House before I get there, I will 
deeply appreciate your attention to the amendments which I offered, for 
I am very anxious they remain in the bill. There should be no ques- 
tion about the Cheyenne River bridge and the Cheyenne Reservation 
road and Pine Ridge Reservation road items, for they are reimbursable 
and the Indians have plenty of money in the Treasury. 

This is signed by Harry L. GANDY. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman’s explanation as to the thire 
paragraph is more satisfactory to me than the first two. So 
far as the first two are concerned, they are small sums, they 
are new items, and they are for the construction of roads and 
bridges. How many roads and bridges will $10,000 construct 
on the Cheyenne River Reservation? I do not know, but it 
scems to me that is a small amount of money to be expended in 
the construction of roads and bridges, and will probably be en- 
tirely lost. This money seems not to be reimbursable, but to 
be taken out of the tribal funds, and should be expended for 
their benefit. It seems to me that a careful scrutiny of these 
items is justified, so as to disclose whether or not this is simply 
a scheme on the part of the citizens of the counties adjoining 
to use the Indians’ money to build roads and bridges. This is 
the aspect of the question that has appealed to me. 

Mr. SNYDER. So far as my information goes, I have given 
the gentleman all that we have. Mr. Ganxpy appeared before 
the committee and asked to have these items put in the bill, 
giving the justifications I have outlined, and I am unable to 
state whether the Indians themselves asked for this project. 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I will. 

Mr. CARTER. To begin with the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr, GND], as I recall, before the committee stated 
there were no roads, but they have only trails through this 
reservation. This is the Pine Ridge Reservation? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. As this especially was a reservation where 
the counties were unorganized or unopened, there are no 
county officers or government at all. There is no way to make 
roads through that part of the country except from the tribal 
funds, and this is a reservation occupied entirely by Indians, I 
believe; perhaps there may be some tenants and renters. As I 
recall, I looked through the hearings but did not find it. The 
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gentleman from South Dakota stated that the Indians were 
building a road inside, as there were no roads they could get 
across the reservation to the town, and that this would simply 
consist in building dirt roads and cutting trees out of the way 
where there was timber, and so forth, and that the roads would 
not be very expensive. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Ganpy says further in his telegram, al- 
though the language of the bill does not say so, that the appro- 
priation is reimbursable, and that the Indians have plenty of 
money in the Treasury. 

Mr. TILSON. Of course, they have plenty of money. That 
fact, coupled with the suspicion that this appropriation might 


be the result of a desire to build some of these roads from that | 


money without due regard to the interests of the Indian, was 
the cause of my inquiry. 

Mr. CARTER. The Pine Ridge expenditure is taken from tle 
tribal funds, 

Mr. TILSON, They are all taken from the tribal funds. 

Mr. CARTER. So far as the Federal Treasury is concerned, 
that is better than if they were reimbursable. 

Mr. TILSON. That is true, but I am looking to the interests 
of the Indians themselves. All I wish is to be satisfied that 
these items are for their benefit. 

Mr. CARTER, Even with the little information I have about 
that, I will take the responsibility of saying that the items are 
practically for the benefit of the Indians themselves, because 
the Pine Ridge Reservation and others are nothing but Indian 


reservations. The counties are absolutely unorganized, and the 


roads will be used for the Indians and for the white tenants on 
the reservation who take the Indians’ crops to market. 

Mr. TILSON. The: statement of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa, corroborated by the reported statement of the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Ganpy], carries great weight. There- 
fore I am willing to withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn, and the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For mupport and civilization of the Makahs, including pay of em- 
Dloyces, 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

I have been receiving letters from time to time inquiring about 
certain Indian lands in the Papago country, in Pima County, 
Ariz, which are claimed by the heirs of Col. Robert M. Hunter, 
formerly of Washington, D. ©. This claim is based upon 16 
pretended deeds purported to haye been made on December 8, 
1880; by Luis, capitan of the Papago village of Santa Rosa, to 
Col. Hunter, conveying an undivided one-half interest in 2,600,- 
000 acres of land. 

Ten of these bogus deeds were placed of record in the county 
recorder's office at Tucson, Ariz., on June 2, 1917, by Robert M. 
Martin, of Los Angeles, Calif., who claims to have purchased 
three-fourths of Hunter's one-half interest in these lands in 
1911, Martin is now engaged in selling an interest in these 
lands at 50 cents an acre, and I understand that he is having 
considerable success in deceiving people in and around Los 
Angeles as to the value of what they are purchasing from him. 
Ee has carefully avoided using the United States mails, how- 
ever, in perpetrating this fraud. 

The lands in question are now located within the Papago In- 
dian Reservation created by Executive order on February 1, 
1917, and the Indians are a unit in their opposition to the 
Hunter claim. All of the old Indinns-of Santa Rosa and the ad- 
jacent villages have been questioned and not one of them had 
ever heard of.any such grant of land to Col. Hunter. Certainly 
these Indians received no consideration from him which would 
entitle him to one-half of their lands, for there is nothing to 
show that he ever did anything for their benefit. 

Martin and the Hunter heirs are now basing their claim upon 
a decision of the United States Supreme Court rendered on 
March 3, 1919, which reversed the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in the case of the Pueblo Santa Rosa against 
Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, and others, and 
ordered a new trial. This suit was filed by Alton M. Cates, who 
claims to represent the Indians through an alleged power of at- 
torney given to Col. Hunter in 1880, to prevent the Secretary of 
the Interior from disposing of the lands of the Papago Indians 
of the pueblo of Santa Rosa. The Indians now living at Santa 
Rosa knew nothing about the filing of this suit and are opposed 
to it. The Supreme Court held that the Papago Indians had oc- 
cupied these lands from time immemorial, and that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior should not be allowed to depose them 
under the publie-land laws. The authority of Capitan Luis, in 
behalf of the tribe, to give a quitclaim deed to Col. Robert 


Hunter is not mentioned in this decision. That question has | 


never been 


presented to any court. In view df the creation of a 
reservation for the Papagos, covering the lands claimed by the 
Hunter heirs, I am satisfied that the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia will soon: dismiss the suit filed by Cates. 

I make this statement so that all persons who are buying land 
from Martin may have notice that they can never get title to 
these Papago lands; that they are being swindled; and that the 
whole scheme is fraudulent. I mention this matter publicly on 
the floor of the House in order to discount the activities of these 
land grafters who are operating in and around Los Angeles, 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That the A rnexpended balance of approximate’ 23 025 of the $22,500 
W Indian appropriation act r the fiscal year 1919 
15 tat. L., 85 EON a the construction r mt n a ‘road on the Quiniault 

ervation, bursed from tribal funds of said 
Indians on de aie in? tne Treasury of the United: States, is hereby re- 


propriated for the same purposes and u the same terms and con» 
a tions as provided in said act, and to be immediate! ely available. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order upon 
the words. “ to be immediately available.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For su “a and education of 275 Indian At 408 at ee gy school 
Tomah, including pay of 5 5; for general 
repairs and improvements, $5,000 ior ae wee M4 21. 600; for new 
laundry equipment, $4,000; in all, 577,4 s 

Mr. DVANS of Nevada. Mr. aes I would like to have 
unanimous consent to return to page 38 for the purpose of 
offering an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nevada asks unani- 
mous consent to return to page 38 for the purpose of offering 
an amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNYDER. Let the amendment be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Olerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Evans of Nevada: Page 38, line 9, strike 
out the words “in all, 894,000, and insert in lieu ‘thereof’ new 
kitchen and dining room, $20,000; in all, $124,000." 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Mr. Chairman, “But the greatest of 
these is charity.” Charity, when performed with proper pur- 
pose, is a noble act. Tt is fine to subscribe to the starving and 
despairing nations of Europe, but why neglect the Indians 
whose presence in America was in the way of our progress? In 
Nevada lives the offspring of a once brave people; samples of 
their craft and handiwork exist to-day, an example of artistic 
patience the equal of any race. 

The early history of Nevada furnishes evidence of their 
bravery in warfare without compare. Seventy years ago the 
inevitable conflict was precipitated by our race; assassinations 
of from one to several Indians became of frequent occurrence, 
Finally a company of trained pioneers and Indian fighters was 
formed with the intention of exterminating the several hundred 
Indians living along the Truckee. With erude weapons, In- 
dian clubs, bows and arrows, the Indians met the conflict some 
miles northwest of where Wadsworth now stands. The slaugh- 
ter ended when the last white man of that expedition was dead. 
Subsequent time has brought subjugation fo the natives and 
treaties which they saeredly kept. I hope to find good in all 
men. Your policies toward Indians are founded upon good 
intentions; your paternalism to them well meant. You intend 
to give them education, providing against cold and hunger, 
Nothing now stands between the pitiful remnant of a dying race 
in Nevada but charity. They will not steal, and your govern- 
mental poliey only tantalizes them. They need food and shelter 
against a rigorous climate. Their soil will not produce without 
elaborate systems of irrigation. Paternalism of your bureau 
supplies positions of comfort to employees administering the 
lands of Indians, who should be given their own land, but 
Nevada Indians are very poor and decadent when they could 
be educated and restored. Do not economize too much. They 
are dying when proper quarters, food, and clothing would make 
them happy, and in time, some place, self-sustaining. Much 
as Europe needs charity, they can not need as does Nevada 
Indians living upon barren deserts with extreme rigors of 
winter, deprived of all means for sustenance. They do not 
comprehend advantages of education, which could be made at- 
tractive to them by surroundings of comfort and the opportunity 
for work, which they perform with gratitude, being very tract- 
able. It is commendable that we retrench and economize upon 
appropriations, but there are boundary lines for economy. 
They begin at housing and food. If you built a highway 30 
miles toward Richmond you could not economize with value to 
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the project by leaving 10 impassable miles unfinished. At 


Carson (Nev.) Indian School there has been a lack of funds 
for buildings necessary to house and feed the children. Aver- 
age attendance ean be doubled and a genuine interest in work 
and study created by providing necessary equipment. As & 
business proposition, 25 per cent increase of the appropriation 
would stimulate interest, attendance, and results about four 
times. What business man would expend $15,000,000 annually 
without being in constant personal contact with his business? 
But this department relies entirely upon precedent, custom, 
and reports. The chairman and two others ef the Committee 
on Indian Affairs should spend 90 days each year in the Indian 
country. When they do this we will see good results doubled 
and have something tangible for the enormous sums expended. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


jii 
i 
1 
„ 
aly 
tal 


Sone 30, 1913. $6,899. — so much thereof as 

to be reimbursed to 

made, of the ‘ipal 78 as the proportionate share of said In 

annuities a moneys of the 9 Aha pa Tribe in which they hare 

not shared as set forth in House Document Ne, 830 (60th Cong., Ist 
ef the Interior is hereby authorized to 

said sum im the ch ef lang and the purchase of houses, 


lements, aaa other ci — 
Indians t 
nded balance of the ap 
for the year 1917 for said ndianus, approximating 
abe the 3 2 of or tees propria tion for the fiscal year 1 


e until vhs gag 
x hail be — i ioe ie purposes set forth im Section 25 of the act 
approved 18. 1910 tao L. pp. 156, 157}, and section 24 ef the 
act approved Hes 2. 1917 (89 Stat. L., p. 991). 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. MANN ef Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of 
order on the paragraph. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend 
ment on page 64, line 25, after the word“ That,” as follows: 

Strike out all of line 25, and all of line 1, em page 65, and the werd 
* and.” on line 2, page 65. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 

t, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The purpose of this amendment is 
simply to strike out the reappropriatien ef the balance ef the 
appropriation for 19177 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. And for the simple reasen that the 
money has been turned back inte the Preasury, and, as I unger- 

it ean not now be reappropriated witheut becoming an 
addition to the appropriations carried in the bill. That was net 
stated to us in the hearings on the section, and therefore E offer 
the amendment te strike aut the ameunt. 

Mr. MANN of Hlinois. Of course, all appropriations are cov- 
ered back into the Treasury at the end ef two years, except 
5 This is one of these. The direct appro- 
priation in this paragraph of $6,899, which is very close figuring, 
E should say, by the way, it is propesed to expend in the clearing 
of land and the purehase of houses, and so forth? 

Mr. SNYDER. It is the balance of the money they claim to 
need for the finishing up of the preject, in additien to the 
amounts which have already been appropriated, which they de- 
sire to have reapprepriated. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Does the gentleman from New York 
think that this will finish up the project? 

Mr. SNYDER. Well, that was the informatien that we were 
given in the matter; that that world finish up the project, and 
there would be no further appropriation asked. 

Mr. MANN of Ilinois. Very well. I withdraw the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The reservation of the point of order is 
withdrawn. The gentleman from New Tork [Mr. SNYDER] of- 
fers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. SNYDER : Page G+, Ine 25, after the word“ That,” f 
2 unexpended balance ef the oi 4 


strike out the following language > “ the ed 
Hote 5 bo fiseal year 017 for N Indians, approximating 
28,256.13, 4 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendmert was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the purchase of subsistence supplies in relieving eases of actual 
distress amè suffering among those St. Croix Indians. con- 
ein whose cases are referred to in report of {othe House of Rè 1915, trans- 


Mr. MANN of Minois. 
order on the paragraph. 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point ef 


. — j 
“= dlans in 


there is le 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentlemam from IIlinois reserves a 
point ef erder om the paragraph. 
Mr. MANN of Hiineis. Of course the sum appropriated here 


E will say te the gentleman that a year ago, 
$1,000, there was added to the bilt by another 
for $140,000. We succeeded in cut- 
leaving in the $1,000 item te take 
Indians up there whom nobody 


See if I can refresh the gentleman's 
recollection. about another matter. There is quite a goed deal 
of verbiage here indicating that some commissioner or officer 
had reported in fiver of the expenditure of this money. 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. And anyone reading that paragraph 
would suppose that that was true, but it is not. 

Mr. SNYDER. I know that it is net true. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Now, this recommendation that is 
referred to here was for the j of a small sum of 
money for the purpose of relieving cases of actual distress and 


30,, 1913, transmitted to the House of Repre- 
sentatives Mareh 3, 1915, and referred tg here: Along comes a 
proposition now for an appropriation for the fiscal year 1921 to 
make this appropriation te relieve this actual distress: and suf- 
fering, and the only purpose of the report before was to make a 
temporary appropriation to give these Indians a chance to do 
something. Now we propose ta incorporate into this appropria- 
tion bill a provision not for this year, not to be expended. prob- 
ably in the calendar year 1920, but for the fiscal year of 1921. 
I would like to know whether we are going to follow the policy 
of supporting these Indians ferever, and if se, we should strike 
out the hypocritical pretense—I do not mean that with offense 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs, mind you, because they did 
not prepare this language—but it is according to the report of 
somebody, apparently, when there is no such report in existence. 

Mr. SNEDER. I agree with the gentleman that the reports 
he refers to, and with which we are familiar, say nothing what- 
ever about this $1,000 appropriation. 

Mr. MANN of THineis. And it enly refers to providing for 
the year 1915. 

Mr. SNYDER. That only. But there is a bill before the 
House now that has been investigated. I have kept the items 
te whieh those reports refer out ef this bill; we kept them out 
last year. The fact that the present chairman of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs would not permit the item to ge into the bill 
at midnight om March 4 lust killed the Indian appropriation bill 
in the Senate. Now this is am aftermath of that. It has come 
out ef those same reports, and it was carried in the bill last 
year as well as now. I am not tenacious about that. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I do not believe in agreeing to these 
items on the plea that we are following a report when there is 


Mr. SNYDER. If the gentleman will permit me, F would like 
to read a Sort statement here that I made im considering this 
item before the committee. I read: 


The CHAIRMAN, Mow as I understand that, Mr. Meritt, that was an 
im to take care of these few Indians who in 


report might 

in last year—that is, last December. and also again in the 
lation in the Heuse now which has been out by 
this committee 8 that situation, and this looks 


Now, I took the same position then that the gentleman from 
Illinois takes now. I knew then about those reports, and we all 
knew about them. Probably this language is a subterfuge. I 


submit that E am not as familiar with the intricacies of legisla- 


tive language as I ought to be. I am very glad to have the gen- 
tleman from Illinois cooperate with us in straightening this up. 
Mr. MANN of Illinois. I will say ta the gentleman from New 


Tork that I think the House is to be congratulated that he is 


proving himself to be so. efficient and able a chairman of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. [Applause.}| Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw the point ef erder. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn. The 
8 will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 25. That in addition to the Indian tribal and 3 funds, the 
expenditure of which is 3 authorized elsewhere in this nets 
and such sums as may required for equalization of allotments, 
education of Indian children, pee capita and other payments to Indians, 
reimbursement to the Unit States of the expenditures from reim- 
bursable appropriations, and expenditures for the Five Civilized Tribes, 
in accordance with existing laws, the Secretary of the Interior be, ant 
he is hereby, authorized to expend not ex ng $1,436,604 from me 
funds held by the United States in trust for the respective 
soppor: and civilization ot the Indians under the jurisdiction of the fol- 
low ng agencies, to wit 

Arizona : Colorado River, $5,000 ; Fort 8 $75,000 ; Fort Fa he 

21003 Kaibab, $2,000; Leu "We $090 ; Pima $335; S San Carlos, $100,000 ; 
‘ruxton Canyon, st 5,000 estern Nav 6, 51 128. 

Californ: npo, $50 Fort Bidwe W Fort 8 $1,727; 
Greenville $ 7600 . Valley 38189 35 Tule River, $80 

Colorado: Southern Ute, Ute Mountain, $10, 906.30. 
eee Coeur Alene 118. vir Fort Hall, $16,250; Fort Lapwai, 


Towa: Sac and Fox, $3,630. 

Kansas: Kickapoo, $ 00; Pottawatomie, $4,200. 

Louisiana : Chettimanchi. $1,3 

Michigan: Mackinac, $800. 

Minnesota : oe du Lac, $250; Leech Lake, $850; Red Lake, $27,500; 


White Earth, $1, 
24,200; Crow, $200,000; Flathead, $20,000; 


Montana: ‘Hincktect, 
Fort Belknap, $50,000 ; Fort Peck, $11,827 ; Rocky "Boy, $8, 400; Tongue 


River, $25,000. 
Nebraska : Omaha, $11,500; Winnebago, $5,200 
Nevada: Fort McDermitt, 2855 Nevada, $7,275; Walker River, 


$4,300; Western Shoshone E 
ew Mexico: Jicarilla, 600 Mescalero, $10,000; Navajo, $922; 
Pueblo Bonito, $1,118; San ae $5,6 
North Carolina: Eastern Cherokee, 


North Dakota: Devils Lake 85 68 1 Berthold, $24,350; Standing 


Rock, $100,000; Turtle Mountain 

Oklahoma : Kiowa, $26,700 ; Wichita, $300; Cheyennes and Arapa- 
hoes, $6,689 ; Cantonment, 1.8 Seger, $150; 2. 39.009 $300; Ponca, 
EK 700; Otoe, $1.9 8 r b $600: ac and ati 
8 Oregon : Klamath, $50, 000; Siletz, $680; Dmi 39, 100; Warm 
pringe, 


7,3 
South * 0. 9 River, $100,000 ; Crow Creek, $1,000 ; Lower 
Brule, $15,824 ; Pine Ridge, 


at 5000 Bente $3 $2,806; Rosebud, $11,950; Sisseton, $15, 000; 
an ton antee, 
Utah: Eonia $6,264: a Uintah, $26. 937. 20. 


8 8 8 e 1009: zm allup, $160; iby Quiniault, $1,000; 
an a ima, 
Prisco? La Mam lambeau, 820,000; La. P ‘Pointe, $500; Keshena 


Wiscon 
(Menominee), $37,00 
Wyoming: 8 5 $70,000. 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I feel that I am justified in 
calling the attention of the House to the fact that these items 
amount this year to $1,436,624, whereas for several years under 
a lump sum the bill has carried for the same objects approxi- 
mately $2,500,000. During the very efficient management of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs by my colleague, Mr. CARTER, an 
arrangement was made with the Bureau of Indian Affairs to 
particularize under this item, and in the past two years we have 
been able by such particularization of expenditures of tribal 
funds to bring the total of the item in this bill down a mil- 
tion dollars, I do not want to let this opportunity go by with- 
out saying that it is our belief that next year, when they have 
given us a justification for each one of these items, they will 
be much more diminished than they are in this bill. 

Mr. CARTER. After the gentleman’s compliment to me, will 
he yield just a moment to me? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. The gentleman's statement is correct, with 
one exception. No arrangement was made with the Indian Bu- 
reau. By the assistance of the gentleman and other members 
of the committee, as I recall, we incorporated an item in the 
Indian appropriation bill requiring the Indian Bureau to bring 
these estimates in in specific items. 

Mr. SNYDER. I accept the amendment. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arizona offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. HAYDEN : Page 69, after line 13, insert a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 

“Bec, 26. That no application for the exchange of priyate land over 
which an Indian reservation has been extended for public land, Sar 
the terms of the Indian appropriation act approved April 21, 1904 
Stats., p. 211), shall be hereafter received by the Secretary ‘of the n. 
terior, and all such applications now pending shall be disposed of on 
or before the ist day of January, 1922, and thereafter no such exchange 
shall be made.” 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment is clearly subject to the 
point of order. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

On motion of Mr. Snyper, the committee rose; and the 
Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. LonewortH, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 11368) making appropriations for the current 
and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for 
fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for 


other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, had 
directed him to report the same back to the House with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments 
be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

ae SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
men 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently there 
is no quorum present. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk proceeded to call the roll, when the following Mem- 
bers failed to answer to their names: 


Anthony Good Magee Rucker 
Aswell Goodall Mann, S. C. Sanders, Ind. 
Ayres Graham, III. Mason Sanders, La 
Bacharach Hamill Montague Sanford 
kley Hamilton oon Schall 

‘ig Hardy, Colo. Moore, Va. Scully 
Be) Harreld orin Sears 
Bland, Mo. Harrison Mott Siegel 
Booher Haugen Mudd Sisson 
Bowers Hill Newton, Minn, Scop 
Brand Holland Nicholls, 8. C. Smith, Idaho 
Britten Ireland Nichols, "Mich. Smith, II 
Brooks, Pa. Jefteris O'Connor Smith, N. Y. 
Browning Johnson, Er Oliver Steele 
Brumbaugh Johnson, Miss. Parker Strong, Kans, 
Burroughs Johnson, Wash. Pell Sullivan 
Candler Johnston, N.Y. Peters Taylor, Ark. 
Carew Jones, Pa. Phelan. Thompson 
Carss Kahn Rainey, es Vare 
Crowther Kennedy, Iowa Rainey, Volstead 
Cullen Kennedy, R. I. ae dal Calif. Ward 
Dooling Kincheloe Rayb Weaver 
Eagle Kreider Rel 8 Welty 
Flood Langle Reed, N. Y, Wilson, III 
Fuller, Mass, McDuffie Rhodes Wilson, 
Gallagher McKeown Riorđan Winslow 
Gandy McKinley Robinson, N. C. Woodyard 
Garrett cLane Rouse right 
Glynn McPherson Rowan 


The SPEAKER. On this call 313 Members have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a sepa- 
rate vote on the amendment proposing to strike from the bill 
the appropriation for the suppression of traffic in intoxicating 
liquors among the Indians. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order that there 
is no such amendment. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will ask to have the amend- 
ment specifically reported. It is found on page 7, under the head 
of “ Suppression of the liquor traffic.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 7, strike out the paragraph consisting of lines 3, 4, and 5. 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Was I not correct in stating the 
proposition? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not remember the gentleman's 
precise statement. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I asked for a separate vote on 
the amendment striking out the appropriation for the suppres- 
sion of traffic in intoxicating liquors. 

The SPEAKER. The amendment has been reported. Is there 
any other amendment upon which a separate vote is desired? 

There was no request for a separate vote on any other amend. 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. If not, the Chair will put them in gross, 

The other amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question now is on the amendment on 
which the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAunpers] desires a 
separate vote. 

The question was being taken when Mr. BLANTON asked for a. 
division. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 109, nays 200, 
not voting 119, as follows: 
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following pairs: 
The Clerk announced the 
YEAS—109. On the vote: f Indiana (against). 
Ramsey . SANDERS 0 
Focht parse Ricketts Mr. Lazaro (for) with re Sears (against). 
Ackerman zallir Linthicum (for) with Mr 
Gallivan Rodenberg Mr. HAMILL (against). 
bee Ganly Longworth eens Mr, Scurry (for) with Mr. McKeown (aga 
eal 5 Lorey Sanfor A A Š 
Blackm Garland McAndrews Sherwood par set Mr. Doorrxe. 
Bland, Ind. Goliato McArthur 5 Mr. 3 f Washington with Mr. MONTAGUE. 
Buchanan . fm oma a bela with Mr, Nrcrotzs of South 2 8 pp 
Burdick Sonia! McKiniry — —— Mr. Kann with Mr. JohN SON of . 
en Hardy, Tex. eee Tague Mr. Jones of Pennsylvania with Mr. Mc 
Sade Harrela papi Tilson . with Mr. Moon. 
herson Hernan — Tinkham Mr. JEFFERIS Moore of Virginia. 
7 Mansfield 8 Mr. IRELAND ao 88 rah 
r. 
ry Houghton Martin Walsh Mei Rirn with Me. O'Ccrmom 
Curry a Hutchinson Minahan, N, si Waton Mr. KREIDER ma e selena with Mr. Jonnson of Ken- 
Dent — — Mr. KENNEDY © 
Dewalt Jour z Moores, Toa. Wien If. tucky ‘ston of New York. 
Keller re nga Pa Wood, ind. Mr. Kexxepy of Iowa with Mr. JohxNS T0! 
Dunbar Kleczka No Young, Tex. 8 with Mr. OLIVER. 
Dupré Knutson O'Connell himan Mr. Hauor of Colorado ‘with Mr. PECL 
Eagan 3 Mr. with Mr. PHELAN. 
Is Layto in Mr. HAMILTON n JOHN W. RAINEY. 
Panandes E a Mr. GREENE of Vermont with Mr. 3 
ty € y ` 
Evans, Nev, * N ATS 200 ae Mr. * ide Bo 5 3 ODWIN of Arkansas. 
Kraus Mr. MORIN HARRISON. 
. . Doughton Lankford Rucker Mr. Mason with gn Mr. RANDALL. of California. 
Andrews, Md. Dowell ; 7 Mr, Gan of Lows. ania with Mr. RAYBURN. 
75 Nebr. Lee, Ga Saunders, Va. Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylyv: 
Aton Kinet Little Scott Mr. Parker with Mr. FERRIS. —— 
Ashbrook wre Luce seis Mr. Nicnots of Michigan with Mr. Casha . 
Baer Emerson Luhring hns i of Ulinois with Mr. Rronbax. 
— —— Evans, Mont. McClintic Sinclair Mr. GRAHAM with Mr. Rorrxsonx of North Carolina. 
Benham 8 McKenzie BR mone ae ase Porter with Mr. CASEY. 
Black F. McLaughlin, Mic Smith, Mich. Mr. ith Mr. EAGLE. 
Bland, Va aA ie ee 1 ROMJTE. 
x . 
Brand Food — 5 Stedman 155 Grrr with Ar. Rowan. 
Briggs Mann, M nson Mr. Mr. Sanpers of Lonisiana. 
Brinson Foster Mann, S.C, Stevens Mr. Esco with Mr, Saxmens 0 | 
PORAN Frear Na s Stoll Mr. Ropes Stig E z 
Butler French. Mener Sumatra: Wash, MrR Ta Mr. SISSON. 
5 Fuller, m. rr mners, Tex, Mr. 8 ith Mr, Saari of New York. 
Campbell, Kans, 99 Monden 3 Mr. eee Sate Mr. STEELE. 
Cannon Dos Moore, Ohio Taylor, Colo, Mr. BURRO th Mr. WEAVER. 
Canin Hadley owes Taylor, Mr. BRITTEN wi vith Mr. BLaxp of Missouri, 
CAAS Hastings murphy Temple . 
Chindbiom 272 Nesom wis, = apes T 
Clark Tla Hays Oldfel cad È Beowarea with Mr. Gucuvas. f£ Arkansas, 
Clark, Mo . Olney Tincher Mr. B Ks of Pennsylvania with Mr, TAYLOR o 
d SMA Town 8 
8 Rickey Osborne Upshaw ers apres’ with Mr. BARKLEY. 
Connally Hoey pungos Venable Mr. Surre of Illinois with Mr. BELL. 
Lopſex Howard Vestal r. Bowers with Mr. WELTY. 
Costello H Parrish 8 3 Louisiana, 
Cramton Hatta eve Pou 8  Woopyarp with Mr. GANDY, ; 
Garde, Mich. Jacoway á 3 Watkins 1 5 WixsTow ma re 1 
Dale Jones, Tex. Rainey, H. T. Welling Mr. WILLIAMS W. * WELL. 
Dallinger 3 Raker „Van with Mr. AYRES. : 
Darrow Teller Mich. Wis. Wheeler a Brad with Mr. Wuitson of Pennsylvania 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to consider pension bills from his committee in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SELLS. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 9281) 
granting pensions and increase of pension to certain soldiers and 
sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and certain soldiers and 
sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to widows of such 
soldiers and sailors, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee calls up the 
bill H. R. 9281, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Re it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pensions laws— 

The name of James Watson, late of Company E, Eighteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of David S. Williams, late of Troop M, Sixth Ergiinent 
United States Cavalry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Jason Adkins, late of Company D, Fourteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Remar Establishment, ard pay him a pension 
at the rate of 55 per month. 

The name of Joseph McClure, late of Company D, Fourth Regiment 
Kentucky Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John F. Campbell, late of Battery E, First Regiment 
United States Artillery, Regular blishment, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jesse A. R. Forbes, late of Company L, Second Regiment 
et 8 War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
0 r month, Í 

122 ame of Anna Kelley, widow of Edward Kelley, late of Company 
B, Twenty-second Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establish- 
ment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

‘The name of Patrick H. Madigan, late of Company K, Two hundred 
and third Regiment New York Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Frank Shaw, late of Company K, Thirteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Pearl A. Hunsaker, widow of the late Orval Hunsaker, 
ecg aoe! C, Fourth United States Artillery, Regular Establishment, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, and $2 per month addi- 
tional for soldier’s minor child until he shall haye reached the age of 


16 years. 

The name of Otto M. Payton, late of Company M, Twenty-first Regi- 
ment Kansas Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per mont! 

The name of Emma A. Hobbs, dependent mother of Spencer S. Hobbs, 
late of Company K, Eighth Regiment Massachusetts Infantry, War with 

ain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Powers, widow of James A. Powers, late of Com- 
pany H, Ninth Regiment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and 
Fay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, and $2 per month each 
for soldier’s minor children until they shall have reached the age of 16 
years. 

The name of John McGinley, late of Company M, One hundred and six- 
tieth R ent Indiana Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $17 per month, 

The name of Martha Waldsmith, widow of William A. Waldsmith, 
Jate of Twenty-first Company, United States Coast Artillery Corps, Regu- 
lar Establishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 
and $2 per month additional for each of soldier's minor children un 
they reach the of 16 years. 

he name of George W. Turner, late of Company L. First Regiment 
North Carolina Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of George W. Oblisk, late of Company A, hs Bs, brg Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, a pay h 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

he name of Mary J. Pack, widow of Thomas J. Pack, late of Com- 

pany F, Third Regiment Tennessee Volunteers, War with Mexico, and pay 

er nt sa sei at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of David M. Allen, late of Company C, Ninth Regiment INi- 
a . War with Spain, and pay him u pension at the rate of 

7 per month. 

The name of Chester E. Green, late of Company M, First Regiment 
Nebraska Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $17 per month. 

The name of Eddie E. Sterrett, late of 1 First Regiment 
United States Artillery, War with Spain, and pay a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Ruth McClay, widow of William McClay, late of Bat- 
tery C, Third Regiment United States Artillery, War with Mexi and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving 

The name of Bernard M. Stanton, late of the United States Navy, 
War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per mont 

The name of Ethel A. Kane, widow of William M. e, late of the 
United States Navy, Regular Establishment, and pay her a sion at 
the rate of $12 per month; also $2 per month additional for sailor's 
minor child until she shall have reached the age of 16 years. 

The name of Fanny Weill, widow of Julius Weill, late of Battery M, 
Fifth Regiment United States Artillery, War with Spain, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $12 mon and $2 per month additional 
for each of soldier’s minor children until they shall have reached the 
age of 16 years. 

The name of Orville G. Willett, late of Company G, First United 
States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Horace G. Pope, late of Troop D, Second 5, 
United States Volunteer Cavalry, War with Spain, and pay a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month, 
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The name of Annie M. Wood, widow of Sampson W. Wood, late of 
Company C, First Regiment Massachusetts Volunteers, War with 
Mexico, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Albert McManaman, late of Troop K, Thirteenth Regie 
ment United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
8 at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now ro- 
ceiving. 8 

The name of Claude II. Dean, late of Company I. Forty-ninth Regi- 
ment Iowa Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
tate of $12 per month. 

The name of John Coffey, late of the United States Navy, War with 
Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Edward S. Coffin, late of Company C, One hundred and 
fifty-eighth Regiment Indiana Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $12 pe month. 

he name of Irving Wohl, late of Fifth Company, United States 
Coast Artillery Corps, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is_now receiving. 

The name of Brother Buis, late of Company I, Forty-fourth Regiment 
United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah E. Kiplinger, widow of John Kiplinger, late of 
8 D, Sixth Regiment United States Infantry, Indian war, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

e name of Julia I. Zedaker, former widow of Wiliam D. Snow. 
alias William Dudley, late of Company D, Third Regiment United 
rg — 88 War with Mexico, and pay her a pension at the rate 
0 per month. : 

The name of Louis B. Smith, late of 8 B. Forty-fifth Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of 817 per mont 

he name of Philip E. Hartman, late of Companies A and K, Tenth 
Regiment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Susan J. Purcell, widow of John J. Purcell, late of 
Company F, Twenty-first Regiment United States 1 War with 
Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month and $2 per 
month additional on account of each of ‘soldier’s minor children until 
vans Shape have reached the age of 16 years. 

e name of Charles T. Durand, late of Company H, Third Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Indian war, and pay him à pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

The name of Charles P. Michener, late of Battery F, First Regiment 
United States Field Artillery, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of James W. Duty, late of Company L, First Regiment West 
Virginia Infantry, War with pain. and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Isaac N. Troutman, late of Company F, First Regiment 
Idaho Infantry, and Hospital Corps, United States Army, War with 
Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of N. al month. 

The name of Elmer Wagar, late of Troop ird Regiment United 
States Volunteer Cavalry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Eva L. Woollacott, widow of William W. Woollacott, late 
of Company H, First United States Mounted Rifles, Indian war, and 

her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, x 

Tue name of George C. Hazeltine, late of Company K. Second Re 
ment Texas Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George Milams, late of the Sixty-sixth Company, United 
States Coast Artillery Corps, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Pleasant D. Cooper, late of Company D, Eleventh Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of William Thornton Parker, late hospital steward, United 
States 5 Indian War, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of John Bleiweiss, late of Company C, First Regiment United 
States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of John II. Wenn, late of no seam G, Ninth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Leonard P. Kehrmeyer, late of United States Navy, 

lar Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Emil J. Olsen, late of Company G, Third Regiment United 
States Infantry, Company G. Thirteenth Regiment United States In- 
fantry, and Company E, United States Signal Corps, Regular Estab- 
lishment, and pay, him a pension at the rate of der month. 

The name of Lioyd Shaver, late of Company I, Thirteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, and Company B, Sixteenth Regiment United 
States miany and 8 Bee a penson at the rate of $24 per month. 

The name of M ulvey, late of Company E, Forty-first Regiment 
United States Volunteer Infantry, and Company A, First Regiment West 
Virginia * War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rute 
of $12 per month. 

e name of Rufus F. Gibbs, late of Company I, Twenty-seventh Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary M. Canton, widow of Joseph Canton, late of Com- 
pany L, Twelfth Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establish- 
ment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Charles Brubaker, late of the band, and Company M, 
Third Regiment Georgia Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $17 per month, 

The name of John A. Kennepohl, late of Company K, First Regiment 
Missouri Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month. 

The name of James F. Mitchell, late of Compesy H, Sixteenth Regl- 
ment Pennsylvania Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Clarence L. Wimer, late of Company A, Signal Corps, 
United States Army, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 per month in leu of that he is now . 

The name of Howard H. Long, late of Company K, Sixth Regiment 
Ohio ey ae War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 
per month. 4 

The name of John W. Paulus, late of Company D, Thirty-fifth — 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
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The name of Simon P. Kieffer, late of Company B. Twenty-eighth 
Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 
8 pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Robert Goodman, late of Troop D, Ninth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Charley Douthitt, late of Company H, One hundred and 
fifty-ninth Indiana Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 per month lieu of that he is now 5 

The name of Schuyler C. Pool, late of Company K, One hundred and 
fifty-eighth Re ent Indiana Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and 
pay 3 a pension at the rate of 836 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Casey A. Cox, late of Company E, Fourth Regiment Ken- 
psy n War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 

per month. 

The name of James L. Doris, late of Company F, Forty-sixth Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. > 

The name of Frank A. Morton, late of Company H, Forty-ninth Regi- 
out, Towa Fad head War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
0 7 per month. 

he name of Anson B. Countryman, late of Company F, First Regi- 
ment Idaho Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Robert S. Parker, late second lieutenant of Company K, 
Twentieth Regiment Kansas Infantry, War with Spain, and private, 
Company H, Forty-fourth Iowa Infantry, Civil War, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Frank Vicha, late of Company D, Sixteenth ment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Leishman, late of Company G, Tenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Eugene E. Clark, late of Company L, First Regiment Mon- 
tana SAEED War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 

month. 
Verne name of Harry Noel, late of Troop B. Tenth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Thomas H. Ivers, late of Company B, Sixty-ninth Regi- 
ment New York Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Robert A. Carnegie, late of Company: F, Third Regiment 
Wisconsin Infantry, War with Spain, and pay a pension at the rate 
of $17 per month. 

he name of Herman Alexander, late of Troop H, Tenth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Eugene Johnson, late of Company L, Twenty-fifth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 Je month. 

The name of James W. Mitchell, late of the United States Volunteer 
Signal Corps, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 

month. 
Verne name of August J. Griesbach, late of Company I, Forty-fifth 
Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Mary S. Langston, mother of Omar Langston, late of 
Company E, Tenth Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establish- 
ment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 pr month, 

The name of Walter E. Richards, late of the U. S. S. Maine, United 
States Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month in lieu 
of that he is now ett aay 

The name of Thomas L. Feyen, late of Company A, Forty-ninth Regi- 
ment Jowa PAR DI War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
0 2 per month. 

The name of Otto O. Yaap, late of the United States Marine Corps, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Thomas D. O'Shea, late of Company L, Forty-seventh 
Regiment New York Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Martin Tepper, late of Company Ta Thirty-sixth be 8 
ment United States Volunteer . War with Spain, and pay 
a pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

he name of Robert Noble, Jate of Company F, Seventeenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establ ent, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of James Prosek, late of Company C, First Regiment United 
Spates n War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 

per month. 

The name of George H. Haverkate, late of Company C, Thirty-fourth 
Regiment Michigan Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Samuel M. Deets, late of Company E, Fourth Regiment 
Sree 3 War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
0 r month. 

The 3 of George H. Bruckner, late of Troop I, Second United 
States Cavalry, and Company B, Seventh Regiment United States In- 
Pentre War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 

The name of Michael Tong, late of Company I, Fourth Regiment Ten- 
nessee Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry Hazlett, late of the Third and Tenth Companies 
United States Coast Artillery, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Hannah Hasson, widow of John G. Hasson, late of Com- 
pany D, Sixth Regiment United States map! Mega War, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Marion E. Strunk, Jate of Companies C and K, Thirtieth 
Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

he name of Nathaniel J. Stonecipher, late of Company C, Fourth 
Regiment Tennessee Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Eugenie Schottmueller, dependent mother of Gilbert L. 
Schottmueller, late of the Hospital Corps, United States Army, Re; 
Establishment, and 1 a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Mar uise Richardson, widow of Robert Richardson, 
late of Troop I (Marshall's), First Kentucky Cavalry, Mexican War, 
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and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she 
is now 8 

The name of Katherine G. Manning, widow of Michael Manning, 
late of the United States Navy, War with Spain, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of 812 per month, and $2 ya month additional for 
see of sailor’s minor children until they shall have reached the age of 

ears. 

The name of Charles M. Fink, late of Company C, Eighth United 
States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 3 

The name of Herbert E. Van Horn, late of the United States Navy, 
Breus Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per 
month. 

The name of John E. Tingley, late of 3 First Regiment 
Tennessee Infantry, War with Spain, and pay h a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month. 

The name of Floyd B. Daugherty, late of the band, First Regiment 
District of Columbia Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of David U. Denind, late of Company G, Fourth Regiment 
Illinois Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month. 

he name of Edward Hinman, late of Company A, Twenty-third 
Regiment United States Infantry, Indian war, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $3 r month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William E. Warren, late of the United States Navy, 
Bortar Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per 
month. 

The name of William A. A rag ero late of Company I, Sixth Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Mary R. Adair, mother of Henry R. Adair, late first 
lieutenant, Tenth Regiment United States Cavalry, Regular Establish- 
ment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Charles J, Gilbert, late of Company L, First Regiment 
Arkansas Infantry, National Guard, border defense, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month. 

The name of George W. Malin, late of Company H, Sixteenth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Stella A. Simson, widow of Edgar J. Simson, late of 
Company K, Twenty-eighth Regiment United States Infantry, Regular 
Establishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, and 
$2 per month additional for soldier’s minor child until she shall haye 
reached the age of 16 years. 

The name of Phebe Spencer, now Schonhoff, mother of Lawrence L. 
Spencer, late of Company B, Thirty-third Regiment United States Vol- 
unteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay ker a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month in lieu of that she fs now receiving. 

The name of John Moloney, late of Com e Seventeenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
persion at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John T. Gr ices, father of Jones A. Griggs. late of Com- 
pany I, Fifth Regiment Georgia Infantry, National Guard, border 
defense, and pay him a_pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Simeon D, Morrison, late of Company E, Seventh Regi- 
ment Ohio Infantry, War with Spain, and pay a pension at tha 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Sarah J. Holley, widow of Charles W. Holley, late of 
Tenth Company, United States Coast Artillery, and Company M, First 
Regiment United States Artillery, War with Spain, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month, and $2 per month additional for 
each of soldier’s minor children until they reach the age of 16 years. 

The name of James F. Romines, late of Companies and M, Fourth 
Regiment Tennessee Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Jesse W. Beam. late of Company M. Second Regiment 
New Jersey Infantry, and Hospital Corps, United States Army, War 
with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The nate of Harry Patterson, late of Battery H. Third Regiment 
United States Artillery, and Thirtieth Company, United States Coast 
„ with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 
per month. 

The name of Jane C. A. Porter, widow of Hugh Porter, late of Capt. 
Maddox's company, Fremont’s California Volunteers, Mexican War, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

e name of James I. Sloan, late of Troop G, Third United States 
Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month. 

The name of June MacM. Ordway, mother of Eliot W. Ordway, late 
of Company H, Second Regiment Sar intent War with Spain, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of John H. Page, iate of Company A, Sixth Regiment INi- 
222 maou fh War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 

per month. 

The name of Kate B. Horan, widow of Jeremiah J. Horan, late of 
Troop F, Sixth Regiment United States Cavalry, Regular Establish- 
ment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiv: ng. 

The name of Leroy F. Moore, late of Company H, First Regiment 
ree ipere Tutan, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
o per month. 

The name of Isaac M. Conley, late of Company B, Twelfth Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James T. Brown, late of Troop K, Seventh Regiment 
United States Cavalry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Byrd W. Lasseter, late of United States Marine Corps, 
Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jesse A. Trent, late of Company E, Sixth Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 
Dt a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. ¥ 

The name of Lillie P. Hinman, late a nurse in the War with Spain, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she 
is now 8 
Tue name of Adam E. Hanghn, late of Company H, First Battalion 
Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery, War with SDA n, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month in-lieu of that he is now receiving. 
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H, Fourth Regiment 
a pension at the 


The name of Joseph W. Nolen, late of Company z 
Kentucky Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 
rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Daniel J, Bresnahan, late of Company B, Fourth Regi- 
8 United States Volunteer 33 War with Spain, and pay him 

bal peg at the rate of $17 per month 

he name of Edward J. Davis, late of Company M, Twenty-sixth 
United States Volunteer poco’ War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per mont 

The name of Alice Travis, widow of pan ie Travis, late of 
United States Navy. War with Spain, and a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month and $2 per month add ional f for each of soldier's 
minor children until they shall have reached the pee of 16 years. 

The name of Anna O’Brien, widow of Frank A. O'Brien, late of the 
United States NANT: War with Spain, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $12 per mon 

The name of Hichard Williams, late of band, Thirteenth Regiment 
Eulted States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $80 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Willam E. Gault, late u and of Company E, 
Nineteenth Regiment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 
him — 75 pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of t he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Christine E. Geiger, widow of Austin Geiger, Fare — jesa 
Fortieth and Eighty-ffth 5 pontea States Coast ryt 
Corps, Regular Establishment, a pe pay» er a pension at the Nain ce 2 812 
per mon and 82 per month additional for the soldier’s minor child 
until she reaches the age of 16 years. 

The name of Dalbert Gray, late of Compa ayh „Sixth Regiment United 
112 75 8 War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 

2 per mon 

The name of James O’Brien, late of . G, Third Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Annie E. Arnold, mother of Robert Edgar Arnold, late of 
the United States Navy, Regular Establishment, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now r 

The name of Edward E. Benton, late of Company I, Seventeenth Rest 
ment, and Company E, Second Regiment, United States . 
with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Charles W. Lanham, (Esai of Hospital Corps, United States 
wei aml with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per 
mont 

The name of John J. Mitchell, late of Company H, Third Regiment 
Ohio Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 3 a a & pension at the rate of 
$17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving 

The name of Carl C. Dunham, late of Com 5 E Sixteenth Regiment 
Pennsylvania magenta A War with Spain, an him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per mont 

The name of Andrew Kravets, Aa of 8 Eleventh Regiment 
United States Volunteer Cavalry, War with and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of mips per month iz in lieu of that he is new receiving. 

The name of Ro late of Company L, Forty-fourth 
Regiment United States 1 5 War with § and pay 
him ie pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of t he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Daniel B. Yeaple, late of company a A, Eighth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Pierre L. Carmouche, late first lieutenant Company L. 
Serco Regiment Unter States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him 

msion at the rate of fal month. 

he name of John B, Pe late of Company K, First Tennessee 
set eee with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 

mon 
Prhe name of Emma §. ieii widow of Lewis A. Norton, late first 
anbean Company I, Second Regiment Illinois Vol unteers, Mexican 
War, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that 
she te: now receiving. 

The name of Tebitha E. Cummin: widow of Frederick gers 
late of Troop C, Second Regiment United States Cavalry 
Establishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of William D. Craft, late of 3 wd G, First Regiment 
New York Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Thomas J. Reynolds, late of Troop D, First Regiment 
Ohio Cavalry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lien of that he is now recei 

The name of John H. Henry, late of Com „ Thirteenth Regiment 

DAY him a pension at the 


Minnesota Infantry, War with Spain, an 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Mary Michel, widow of John N. Michel, late a private 
Company A, Twelfth. United States Infantry, War with "Spain, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of 3 per month and 82 per 8 ‘additional 
for soldier's minor 5 until she reaches the age of 16 ven 

The name of John H. 88 late of Eleventh Recruit, "Com any, 
ar Establishment, and pay 


, Sixth Re 


ent United States Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of 8 


peo for each 


Michigan Infantry, War with 
30 per month. 

The name of Joseph Flewelling, late of Company E, Thirty-seventh 
Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 
recesi pension at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

he name of Willlam Seybold, late of Company G, Ninth Regiment 
mig 8 War with Spain, and pay him à pension at the rate 
per mon 
he name of Jereminh M. McKenzie, late of Company B. Fifth 
Tennessee Volanteers, War with igo ane pay him a pension of $50 
per month in lieu “or ft that he is now receivin 

The name of Walter E. Harris, late of United States Navy, War with 
Spain, and pay him a sE a at the rate of $24 per month in lieu 

of that he 10 Dow 1 rece 

The name of Anna M. Šem, widow of Jesse A. Neill, late of Com- 
pany E, Eleventh Regiment United States 8 ues with Spain, 
und pay her a pension at the rate of $12 Per mon d $2 per month 


second 
at the rate of 


additional for each of soldier’s minor children Ant they Man have 
reached the age of 16 years, 


The name of Adolf S. Szydlowski, late of Twenty-seventh Company, 
United States Coast Artillery Corps, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Frances T. Denton, widow of George W. Denton, late of 
Company F, Fourth Regiment Illinois Voluntecr Infantry, Mexican 
War, and pay her a 8 at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiv: 

The name of M Conter, widow of John Conter, late of Company T, 
Tenth Regiment United States Infantry, old war, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of William O'Bryan, late of 8 B, Loja regi Saget 
Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him 
a pioa men at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 

elving. 

The name of Buster Davis, late of Company D, First Regiment United 
States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and psy him a pension at the 
widow of the late George H. Bell, 
Regime: 


rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth C. Bell, 
quartermaster sergeant, nd nt Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
War with Mexico, and pay her a pension at the rate cf $25 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Simon P. Parrish, A of sagt ong iN mente Regiment 
Tilinois Infantry, War with Spain, and pay h a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month. 

The name of Daniel P. I, First Regiment 

pay him a pension 


Myers, late of Compan, 
District of Columbia 55 


War with Spain, an 


at the rate of $12 per mont ' in lieu of that he = now re 
The name of Noel M. 5 late of carers Second Regiment 
Tennessee Infantry, War with § „ and im’ a hance at the 


rate of $20 per arnt in lien of that she is now receiv 
T . Mulhall, late of the “United States Navy, War 
pension at the rate of $12 month. 
The name ot ster D. Parkton, iate of Company I, oven: teenth 5 
2 and Com mpany ©; Twenty-soventh Regimen t, United States In- 
a „War with Spain, and pay him a ion at the rate of $24 per 


The name of William C. Shaffer, late of Compan H, Forty-first Re 
ment United States Volunteer Infan „ War wi ith Spain, and and pay Sin 
a pension at the rate of $12 per mo: 
he name of Michael Surer, late of the United States anys War 

y him a on at the rate of $12 per month. 
njamin late of Troop C, Third United 
117 55 ane War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 


T mon 
‘Tine: tam of Fritz Hintermeler, late of Company D, Twentieth Regi- 
ment United States 5 War with Spain, and pay him a pension 


at the rate of $12 9 — month. 
The name of J E. Crum, late of Forty-fourth Company, United 
a pension 


States Coast Artillery, Seulan Establishment, and pay him 
at the rate of $12 pen onth. 

The name of Bridget ar lay ere widow of James C. Reynolds, who 
served in . Nartz F, Thir R nt Michigan Infantry, and in 

‘orty-second Regiment eine States Volunteer Infantry, 

pain, and pay her a t the rate of $12 per month; 
also $2 per month for each of the soldier's minor children until they 
ae ee years. 

The name of Donald E. Leslie, late of Company K, Sixtcenth Pennsyl- 
1125 * War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 

per mon 

The name of Peter W. Weber, late of Company A, Third Regiment 
Ohio Volunteers, Mexican War, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of — he is nee receiving. 

The name of Paul Newt ul Seott, late of Company C, 
ond iment United States” teeter, and Compan. L, Fi Regi 
North kota aoe , National Guard, and pay h 
rate of $24 per mo: 

The name of 23 C. Smith, on of pe or 
ment United States Infantry, War 
at the rate of $30 per month in Lust ora that cone, 3 recei 

The name of Walter L. Jewell e of Thirteenth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, — — — a uI pay Di — — st pension 
at the rate of $24 month in lieu of that he 

The name of Ric L. Davis, late of Troop e Fih . United 
States Cavalry, Regular Establ: ishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles Hoff, late of 8 y B, Seventeenth Regiment 


Sec- 
3 ment 
m a pension at the 


G, Sixteenth Regi- 
pay 3 a pension 


United States Infantry, . t, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of 350 D per T Mont in Hen at that He! ‘is Rak fo rine. 

The name o — egiment. 
and Company B, Elehth Stec 8 Stader ä Regular 
Establishment, and Bay, Dian St peision at the rate of 15 some th. 

The name of Ed = Qedin , late of Battery h Regiment 


United States eaer, A nth Batte: United States Pied 
e e VSE with Spain, * pay him a pension at the rate of $17 
er month, 

4 The name of Robert 8. Peterson, late of Company B, One hundred and 
sixtieth Regiment Indiana Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month. 


During the consideration of the bill the following amendment 
was offered by Mr. Serrs, and was agreed to: 


Page 22, line 23, strike out the word “ Benton” and insert tbe word 
* Henton.” 


The foregoing bill is a substitute for the following House bills 
referred to said committee: 


H.R. 597. James Watson. H. R. 787. Pearl A. Hunsakor 
R. 601. David S. Williams. II. R. 779. Otto M. Payton, 

II. R. 610. Jason Atkins. II. R. 802. Emma Pr Iiobbs. 

II. R. 628. 8 1 II. R. 914. Mary A. Powers. 

II. R. 641. John F. 1 I. R. 951. John Mein! 

II. R. 656. Jesse A. R. Forbes. II. R. 952. Martha E. Wal smith. 

H.R. 662. Anna Kelley. H. R. 970. George W. Turner. 

H. R. 668. Patrick H. Madigan. H.R, 971. George W. 9 

II. R. 672. Frank Shaw. II. R. 982. Mary J. Pack. 
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1920. 

H.R. 986. David M. Allen. H. R. 6093. David U. Denind. 

II. R. 1022. Chester E. Green. H. R. 6713. Edward Hinman. 

H. R. 1257. Eddie E. Sterrett. H. R. 6723. William E. Warren. 

H. R. 1285. Ruth McClay. H. R. 6733. William A. Ar aner. 

H. R. 1298. Kemang M. OTOA H. R. 6778. Mary R. Adair. 

H. R. 1302. Ethel A. Kane. H. R. 6820, Charles J. Gilbert, 

H. R. 1810. Fanny Weill. H. R. 6831. G 8 W. Malin. 

I. R. 1763. Orville G. Willett, H. R. 6835. Stella A. Simson. í 

H. R. 1783. Horace G. Pope. H, R. 6838. Phebe Schonhoff. 

II. R. 1793. Annie M. Wood. H. R. 6844. John Moloney. 

H. R. 1795. Albert McManaman. II. R. 6884. John T. Griggs. 

II. R. 1832. Claude H. Dean. II. R. 6900. Simeon D. Morrison. 

II. R. 1884. John Coffey. II. R. 6966. Sarah J. Holley. 

II. R. 1931. Edward S. Coffin. II. R. 6984. James F. Romines. 

II. R. 1963, Irving Wohl. H. R. 6985. Jesse W. Beam. 

II. I. 2018. Brother Buis. EL R. 7032. Harry Patterson. 

II. R. 2765. Sarah E. Kiplinger, H. R. 7060. Jane C. A. Porter. 

II. R. 2772. Julia I. aker. II. R. 7061. James I. Sloan. 

H. R. 2773. Lovis B. Smith. H. R. 7074. June MacM. Ordway. 

H. It. 2817. EUND E. arate H.R, 7078. John H. Page. 

H. R. 2819. Susan J. ‘cell. H. R. 7129. Kate B. Horan. 

H. R. 2990. Charles T. Durand. H. R. 7131. Leroy F. Moore. 

H. R. 8008. Charles P. Michener, H.R.7136. Isaac M. Conley. 

H. R. 3026, James W. Duty. H. R. 7223, James T. Brown. 

II. R. 2069. Isaac N. Troutman. H. R. 7237. Byrd W. Lasseter. 

H. R. 3221. Elmer Wagar. H. R. 7282. Jesse A. Trent. 

H. R. 3261. Eva L. Wooliacott. H. R. 7284. Lillie P. Hinman. 

H. R. 3269. George C. Hazeltine. II. R. 7313. Adam E. Haughn. 

II. R. 3271. George Milams. H. R. 7330. Joseph W. Nolen. 

H. R. 3599. Pleasant D. Cooper. H. R. 7334. Daniel J. Bresnahan. 

II. R. 3787. William Thornton Par- H. R. 7339. Edward Davis. 
ker. H. R. 7341 W F. Travis. 

H. R. 3790. John Bleiweiss. H. R. 7389. Anna O'Brien. 

H. R. 3799. Jobn H. Wynn. II. R. 7418. Richard Williams. 

II. R. 3845. Leonard P. Kehrmeyer. H. R. 7420. William E. Gault. 

H. R. 3991. Emil J. Olsen. II. R. 7421. Christine E. Geiger. 

II. R. 4017. Lloyd Sha ver. H. R. 7454. Dalbert Gray. 

H. R. 4018. Michael Mulvey. H. R. 7502. James O'Brien. 

II. R. 4058. Rufus F. Gibbs. H. R. 7503. Annie E. Arnold. 

H. R. 4212. Mary M. Canton. H. R. 7512. Edward E. Henton. 

H. R. 4361. Charles Brubaker, H. R. 7513. Charles W. Lanham. 

H. R. 4537. John A. Kennepohl. H. R. 7518. John J. Mitchell. 

II. R. 4710. James F, Mitchell. H. R. 7524. Carl C. Dunham, 

H. I. 4901. Clarence L. Wimer. H. R. 7525. Andrew Kravets. 

H. R. 4905. Howard H. Long. H. R. 7549. Robert H. Roberts. 

II. R. 4918. John W. Paulus. II. R. 7550. Daniel B. Yeaple. 

H. R. 4961. Simon P. Kieffer. II. R. 7556. Pierre L. Carmouche. 

H. R. 4965. Robert Goodman. II. R. 7568. John B. Peters. 

H. R. 5056. Charley Douthitt. II. R. 7570. Emma S. Norton. 
H. R. 5058. Schuyler C. Pool. II. R. 7579. Tebitha E. Cummin 
II. R. 5071. Casey A. Cox. II. R. 7603. William D. Craft. 

H. R. 5088. James L. Doris. II. R. 7604. Thomas J. 3 
II. R. 5091. Frank A. Morton. II. R. 7668. John II. Henry. 

H. R. 5192. Anson B. Countryman, H. R. 7676. Mary Michel. 

II. R. 5197. Robert S. Parker. II. R. 7683. Jobn II. Warren. 

H. R. 5231. Frank Vicha. I. R. 7723. Rowena Fisher. 

H. R. 5243. John Leishman. H. R. 7728. Charles W. Streeter. 
II. R. 5331. Eugene E. Clark. H. R. 7806. Joseph Flewelling. 
H. R. 5366. Harry Noel. H. R. 7848. William 1 

H. R. 5379. Thomas II. Iras H. R. 1873. Walter E. Harris. 

H. R. 5388. Robert A. Carn H. R. 7953. Jeremiah ` M. McKenzie, 
H. R. 5484. Herman Alexan er. H. R.7967. Anna M. Neill. 

H, R. 5488. Eugene Jobnson. H. R. 8002. Adolf S. Szydlowski. 
H. R. 5595. James W. Mitchell. H. R. 8008. Frances T, Denton, 
II. R. 5689. August J. Griesbach. II. R. 8040. . Conter. 

H. R. 5757. Mary S. Langston. H. R. 8046. William O'Bryan. 
H. R. 5769. Walter E. Richards. H. R. 8058. Buster Davis. 

H. R. 5969. omas L, Feyen, H. R. 057. Elizabeth C. Bell. 
H. R. 5974. Otto O. Yaap. H. R. 8097. Simon P. Parrish. 
H. R. 5976. Thomas D. O'Shea. H. R, 8150. 7 P. Myers. 

II. R. 6072. Martin Tepper. H. R. 8295. Nocl M. Pursley. 

H. R. 6084. Robert Noble. H, R. 8307. William Edwards. 
H. R. 6194. James Prosek. H. R. 8309. Elizabeth A. Sbull. 
H. R. 6195. George H. Haverkate, H. R. 8321. John F. Mulball. 

H. R. 6199. Samuel M. ts. H. R. 8332. Lester D. Parkton, 
H. R. 6259. George H. Bruckner, H. R. 8368. William C. Shaffer. 
H. R. 6261. Henry Hazlett, H. R. 8563. Michael W. Hurley. 
H. R. 6262. Michael Long. H. R. 8602. Benjamin F. Lamkin. 
H. R. 6315. Hannah Masson. H. R. 8644. Fritz Hintermeier. 
H. R. 6385. Marlon E. Strunk. II. R. 8684. John E. Crum. 

II. R. 6387. Nathaniel J. Stonecipher H. R. 8700. Bridget Reynolds. 
H. R. 6403. Eugene Schottmueller. II. R. 8713. Donald E. Leslie. 

H. R. 6406. Maria Louise Richardson. H. R. 8788. Peter W. Weber. 

H. R. 6411. Katherine G. Manning. II. R. 8799. Paul Newton. 

H. R. 6480. Charles M. Fink. II. R. 8814. Jefferson C. Smith. 
H. R. 6605. Herbert E. Van Horn. II. 5 8830. Waiter L. Jewell. 
H. R. 6607. John E. Tingley. H. R. 8857. Richard L. Davis. 
H. R. 6609. Floyd B. Daugherty. 


Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit some ob- 
servations to the House relative to this bill, because I have 
submitted similar obseryations to the Pension Committee. I do 
not approve of the present procedure in considering private bills 
before this committee, because the majority of them are not re- 
ferred to the committee for consideration until after the chair- 
man and the clerk have decided whether or not the individual 
measure contains merit and decides the anrount the party ask- 
ing for a pension should be allowed. 

During the Sixty-fifth Congress every bill that came before 
the Pension Committee was referred to a special subcommittee 
which carefully considered the merits of same and then re- 
ported it to the entire committee for consideration. During 
this session of Congress the chairman of the Pension Commit- 
tee has appointed subcommittees for the purpose of considering 
Jegislation that is introduced by Members residing in various 
States. These subcommittees should consider every bill coming 
under their jurisdiction; however, under the present plan 
adopted by the committee only such legislation as has not re- 


ceived the approval of the chairman is referred to these sub- 
committees, and I think I am safe in saying that 75 per cent of 
the items in this bill have never been referred to the subcom- 
mittee having jurisdiction. If I make a mistake in this state- 
ment I want the chairman of the committee to correct me. 

Mr. SELLS. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman has already 
made a mistake. As a matter of fact, the chairman never re- 
ports out a bill without reference to the full committee. Every 
bill in these omnibus pension bills after having been considered 
by the chairman has been reported to the full committee for 
such action as it might desire to take. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Does the gentleman mean to say that the 
subcommittees which have been charged with a certain amount 
85 Cae ae have had the opportunity of considering these 

Us? 

Mr. SELLS. Yes; most emphatically so. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Have they done so? 

Mr. SELLS. They could where they desired to do so. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. The point I make is the bills passed on by 
the chairman of the committee are not referred to the subcom- 
mittee or the report of the special examiner is not read to the 
entire committee. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TILSON. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be allowed to proceed for five minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Oklahoma be allowed to 
proceed for five minutes, Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. According to the procedure followed dur- 
ing the last session of Congress every bill considered by the 
Pension Committee was read before the committee and separate 
action was taken. I make the statement that no member of the 
committee has any knowledge of T5 per cent of the items in this 
bill. I also make the statement that the special reports made 
by the examiner relating to 75 per cent of the bills in this act 
have not been read by any member of the subcommittee having 
jurisdiction or by any member of the Pension Committee. I 
want to be perfectly fair to the chairman, and will say I do not 
care to cast any reflection on him personally. I also want to 
say I have not received any complaint as to favoritism being 
shown any member, but I do not believe that it was the inten- 
tion of the creators of the Pension Committee to have legisla- 
tion considered in this manner, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. There are subcommittees ap- 
pointed to consider bills introduced from geographical sub- 
divisions. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. From the various States. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. From the various States. Now, 
when I was a member of the Pension Committee I went to the 
box and got the pension bilis which were within the jurisdiction 
of the subcommittee of which I was a member. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. That is the procedure we followed two 
years ago. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
being done now? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. The chairman looks over the bills, decides 
the amount that the individual should be given without any 
member of the committee knowing anything about the merits 
of the individual bill. Later a motion is made in the committee 
that the action of the chairman be approved. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. But is there anything to prevent 
members of the subcommittee from getting bills and passing 
upon them? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Any member of the Pension Committee, as 
I understand it, has the right to go there and look into any case; 
but the point is subcommittees have been appointed to consider 
certain bills, and if these bill are not referred to them then, of 
course, they will not feel warranted in asking the chairman to 
rescind action when the bills have already been passed on by 


Ts there anything to prevent that 


Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. The chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, and usually the chairman, would have a perfect right— 
what difference is there; what is the difference now? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Heretofore in other sessions of Congress 
the committee has always investigated every single bill before 
granting a pension to any person. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is when the distribution is 
made members endeayor to get the bills from their respective 
States. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. The committee or the chairman of the com- 
mittee does not refer all of the pension bills which are intro- 
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duced by Members of Congress to the subcommittee having 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Is it not the fault of the mem- 
bers of the committee rather than the chairman of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I am making these statements to the House 
for the reason the committee has departed from the old custom 
of handling pension legislation, and I am afraid if this policy 
is continued at some time in the future there may be room for 
criticism. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. But if the members of the com- 
mittee do not do their duty it is incumbent upon somebody to 
pass upon the bills and lay them before the committee with 
some statement of facts with reference to them. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. During the Sixty-fifth Congress the sub- 
committees considered every bill that was placed before them, 
and there was no complaint I have ever heard of from any 
source. 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE. Do I understand the chairman of this Pension 
Committee is doing all the work? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Seventy-five per cent of it. 

Mr. LITTLE. Then, for heaven's sake, why do not the rest 
of the committee pitch in and help him out? 

Mr. McCLINTIGC. They have not been given the opportunity. 

Mr, LITTLE. You can go and get the bills and look them 
over. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. As I have said before, I do not make these 
statements to the House for the purpose of casting any reflection 
on any member of the Pension Committee; but, on the other 
hand, I feel that the practice of completing legislation without 
the members of the committee knowing what it contains will 
later on bring about a condition which will cause criticism to 
the members of this committee. Inasmuch as I haye made a 
motion in the committee that no legislation be considered until 
the report of the examiner has been read to the committee, and 
it has been voted down, I find myself in a position where I can 
not conscientiously further remain a member of this commit- 
tee, and my resignation will be sent to the Speaker immediately, 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker—— - 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 

tleman rise? 

Mr. UPSHAW. I want to oppose the motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia is 
recognized. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I simply want to emphasize my indorsement of the course 
of the chairman of the Committee on Pensions in this matter. 
I do not like to find myself out of agreement with my good 
friend, the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McCruyric], but I 
have found in working on this committee what other Members 
have found, that it seems utterly impossible in the time that is 
given to it to go through all of these bills. The chairman, with 
his expert, gocs through certain bills and recommends their 
passage. We indorse them. Certain bills that he thinks are 
not quite so clear he simply leaves for the committee to examine. 
Personally, I want to do my duty as a faithful Congressman, 
but, with the pressing demands upon my crowded time, I never 
go to this committee that I do not tear myself away from other 
insistent demands or I am called back from my committee to 
my office; and it seems there is no way to plow through that 
tremendous amount of work and get anywhere except by fol- 
lowing the line of the chairman. I believe he is right about it. 
We know that he is faithful. We trust his good judgment, and 
I believe he is industriously and patiently leading in a way to 
save the time of busy Members and to do this work in the most 
expeditious manner. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last three 
words. I wanted to ask the chairman of the committee with 
reference to the Mexican War pensions. I notice in this bill 
that there are included some increases of pensions for widows 
and survivors of the Mexican War. Has the gentleman any in- 
formation as to how many of those widows are left and how 
many war survivors are remaining? 

Mr. SELLS. I think there are about 300 Mexican War 
widows left. 

Mr. BEE. I wanted to ask the gentleman if there is any rule 
of procedure, outside of the introduction of bills, with refer- 
ence to the increase of pensions of these old widows of the 
Mexican War? In my own section of Texas there are a great 
many of them, and I do not believe they are advised of the fact 
that any special measure would entitle them to have their $12 
1 8 1 pension increased. The gentleman says there are about 

1 


Mr. SELLS. The Committee on Pensions in the House, for 
six or seven years, has been increasing the pensions of the 
Mexican War widows from $12 to $20 a month, whenever a bill 
to that effect has been offered. 

Mr. BEE. I will say to the gentleman I do not think that 
$20 a month is enough. I have no objection to the raise, but I 
want te understand the procedure as to how some had received 
3 of pensions and some had remained at $12. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. SELLS. Yes. 

Mr, CRAMTON. I would like to call to the attention of the 
gentleman from Texas that I haye a general bill pending in the 
Committee on Pensions that I am hoping the committee will 
report favorably, to give those Mexican War widows and some 
others, who are not now being taken care of, the same pensions 
as the Civil War widows get, and I will be very glad to have the 
cooperation of the gentleman from Texas in securing its passage. 

Mr. BEE. I hope that when the bill comes before the House 
that there will be'a full attendance. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. SELLS. Mr. 8 I call up the bill H. R. 10515. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee calls up a 
bill, 8 the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
A 1 5 yc R. * Pag pre Ar and increase of pensions to — 


— —7— and sailors of wars other re the i wae ea eames 
0 an * ar, an 
al mo soldiers and sailors. ret 
enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
3 authorized and directed to W the 9 panoa roll, subject to 
rovisions and limitations of the pension 
ag e name of James W. Hendrickson, late of Company K, Ninth * 
. eggs War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
per_mon 
The name of ees p —.— late ot Tr First United States 
1 eat Cavalry, W. th See, and and pay . pension at the rate 
32320000. 
ate o 
3 he ee War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
The name of Michael W. Murphy, late of Company H, Eighth Regi- 
ment Massach 5 3 War 4 with Spain, and yay. he a pension 


at the rate of $17 per mo 
The name of Ba Black, tite of the United States Navy, War with 
arg on. at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of 


. Wilson, widow of Frederick Wilson, late of 
Troop B, Sixth Regiment United ae fe eaten Indian war, and pay 


her a pension a as 1 rate es 

8 ies C and K, Sixth 
5 „War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of 88 Owen, late first lieutenant, Company One hun- 
dred oreg Ngai ghth prepa Indiana Infantry, War with Spain, and 
voy ere a pension at the rate 0 per mon 

he name of Walter C. T Jate of Com mpany I, One hundred and 
sixty-first Regiment Indiana Infantry, War with pain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate 1 5 $12 per month. 

The name of Mary A. Johnson, mother of Hidin e Johnson, late of 
Company K, Second Regiment Minnesota Infantry, National Guard, and 
late of Kighty-cighth company; 


pay, er a Pension at the 7 of $12 per month. 

he name of 5 5 siege I. Beall, 

United States Coast A: y, Regular Establishment, and pay h 

pension at the rate of 8 t per ‘month in lieu of that he is now . 5 
The name of Peter Van Auken, late of Battery B, Sixth Regiment 

United States Artillery, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 

rate of $12 per mon 


rate of $i? per month in lieu of tha 
The name of Mrs. Eliza L. Ells, dau Hea ge of Willian West, Ia 
cepi M. Huntington's company, North nae cet, War of 18125 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 
The name of William B. Stroope, late ore 8 E, First Regiment 
Arkansas Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month. 
he name of Henry T. Kinkade, late 5 8 I, Fifteenth Regi- 
ment Unitet States infantry, Regular Es aban.” and pay bim a 
pension a 3 r mon 
The name of nnett, late of Company F, 3 
Regiment Kansas ; Infantry, War with Spain, and pay bim a pension at 
rate of mant 
he name of of 88 E. Root, late of Troop A, Second 8 —— — 


Troop D, Bi ighth Regiment, United States Cavalry Regular Es 
ment, and 3 a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 
The name oa Peter Johnson, late of CODA. G, Thirteenth Regl- 


ment United 1 8 War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
12 month. 

=r the —.— of Kizzie Gill, widow of Jeremiah Giù, late of Captain’ 

Johnson’s company, Florida Mounted Militia, Indian war, and pay 

her a sion at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 


The name of Henry Parrish, late of Captain 2 Cason's com- 
pany, Florida Volunteers, Indian war, and pay bim a pension at the 
te of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
ahe name of Nancy A. Meredith, widow of Frederick Meredith, late 
of tain Hall’s company, Third Regiment Ulinois Mounted Volun- 
her a eee at the rate of $25 per month 


teers, pay 
she is now receivin 
ae — aes Gus H. Weber, late of band, Twenty-second Regiment 


ar Establishment, and pax bim a pension 


8 in lieu of that be is now receiving. 


States Infantry, 
at the rate of $24 per mon 
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nam ecilia Schaarman, mother of Frank L. 8 
1 rank . S the United States Navy, Regular 
urteenth Regl- 


5 91112 a ent, and pay him a 
nsion at the rate mon 
Pr The namo of Marie Len widow ot K. — Merz, late of Company I. 
. mecnth and $2 per monte additional on 
rate o r 
account ‘of soldier's minor chid until he shall — reached the age of 


6 2 
he name of John D. Andrews, late of Com B, One hundred and 
sixtieth Regiment Indiana Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 nee mon 
The name of William F. W. Gordon, late of Company G, Sixty-ninth 
R t New York Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 
The name of N 


and pay her a 
The name o 


month in lieu of that s f 
Archuleta, late of Company F, First Territorial 
Regiment United States 1 with Spain, and pay him a 
month. 
7 late of the Tenth Company, Signal 
Corps, United States Volunteers, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of er month, 


The name of Re Parker, late of Company K, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $80 pe month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John P. Simpson, late of ler’s Rangers, Colorado 
Militia, Indian war, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

The name of George J. Cox, late of Company G, Thirty-first Regiment 
agen Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
agit per month. 

he name of Laura C. Slack, widow of William B. Slack, late second 
lieutenant, United States Marine Corps, lar Establishment, and pay 
her — pennon at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Joseph F. Smith, late of Company E, Twenty-eighth 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 1 

The name of Alfred M. Graham, late of Company I, Third Regiment 
Virginia Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per manth. 

The name of Mary J. Beard, widow of John D. Beard, late of Com- 
pany D, Thirtieth giment United States Infantry, Indian war, and 
pay fs a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that sbe is now 
receiving. 

The name of David J. Hanger, late of Company C, Seventh Regiment 
920 gen A] War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 

2 per month. 

The name of William L. Brown, late of Battery L, Third Regiment 
United States Artillery, Re r Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per mont 

The name of James C. Claxton, Jate of r 4 M. Fourth Regiment 
2 ee War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
0 r month. 

he 8 of Bert B. Hughes, late of Battery B. First Regiment Maine 
Heavy ATENENT War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 


he name of Stephen Harder, late of Company D, Two hundred and 
second Regiment New York Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
ery at the rate of 824 per month in lieu of that be is now re- 


g. 

The name of Daniel Madigan, late of the United States Marine Corps, 
Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Robert E. McCormick, late of Company E, Fourth Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Infantry, and Battery D, Fourth Regiment United 
States Artillery, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month. 

The name of Isabel Bertrand, widow of Joseph Bertrand, alias Abra- 
ham Magnus, late of Company C, Tenth 8 United States In- 
fantry, War with Mexico, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 


L. Pittman, late 
first lieutenant, Second Regiment North Carolina National Guard In- 


children until gf 
The name of 


rate of $12 per mont 

The name of Nathaniel J. Smith, late of Troop L, Second Regiment 
United States Cavalry, R Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Degen, late of Troop B, First United States Cavalry, 
Indian war, and him a on at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of J. G ge widow of Frank L. Comstock, late 
of Company Battalion United States Engineers, on ene Establish- 
ment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Everett A. Dibble, late of Company I, Thirty-first Regi- 
ment Michigan Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles Dolderer, late of Company M, nty-seventh 
Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of 11 per month. 

he name of Samuel A. Derry, late unassigned United States Infan- 
try, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month 
in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Robert Wilks, late of Company E, Third Regiment Ken- 
tucky Infantry, War with Spain, and pay bim a pension at the rate of 
$17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


| month in lien of that he is now receivii 


The name of Martin K. ha late of Company I, First Regimen 
rab nage * p month; War with Spain, and pay bim a pension at the 
r mo 
The name of Bridget M , mother of Michael Mulcahy, la 
the United States Navy, ming and pay her a 5 — a 
now recel 
he C. McDowell, late of Troo First Togi 
United States Volunteer Cay; War with Seats’ ant pay him * 
8 rot Be tain We cl k, late of C G, Thi 
e name o n W. Clar: e of Com ` rteenth - 
ment Pennsylvania Infantry, War with Spein, an pay him 2 et 
The name o W. Miler: Mate Seapine ek, ‘Com, sg 
5 „ late ; 
Regiment United States Volunteer . 2 eae nar 
him a pension at the rate of $17 per month. 
The name of Charles L. C. Sherwin, late of Troop K, Eighth Regi- 
ment United States Cavalry, Indjan war, and pay him a on at t 
Perens stones os Taare Gun ther of Charles 
e name o. ura 8. ey, mother o T. Gilkey, lat 
Company L, Fourth Regiment Unitea States Infantry, War with Spain 
ane. Pay her ci * at the rate of $20 per month In lieu of that she 
The name of Elmer S. Baker, late of Com Second Regi 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, Fe peor gh es a Sanaian at the 


The name of Sarah E. Walker, widow of G Walker, lat — 
pany I, Second Regiment Kentucky Infantry, War with 9 al 
PAT Rer S nsion at the rate of $80 per Month in lieu of that she is 


The name of Anton Casper, late of Company B, Third Regiment Wis- 
consin Iona; War with Spain, and pay hin a pension at the rate of 


$30 per mon 
The name of Christina R. Urquhart, mother of William M. Urquhar 
late of Company H, Thirty-fourth t Michigan he ba War 
Arbe pane p Tome, late at Comp 8 er. ird Regim t 
0 pan, enty- en 
Kansas Infan him a on at the rate of 


. 
e name of Lucian Lindsey, late of Co A, Signa Tps, 
Establishment. and pay fi he exe 


m 
of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiv: A pat ia ethan 


The name of Catherine Millington, minor of Prank T. Millington, late 

rate Of $14 Pee enn Uae an aal mare 

mo: un es ve 

Fanta a age of 16 years. Payment t to be made to duly appointed 

The name of Albert F. Knight, late of Company H, Third Regiment 
Nebraska Infantry, W. pensi 

* sit ony month ar with Spain, and pay bim a on at the rate 

e name o omas H. Coxe, late of Com I, Ninth iment 

8 War with Spain, and pay him a — at the 
The name of Melvin Frazure, late of p B, Second Regiment United 
States Cavairy, Indian war, and him a pensi 2 
e djeg ot pah ee costes denen sie 
of Al r, late o ny G, Fifth iment Mis- 
souri Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
22 per month, 

e name of Mary Jane Graham, former widow of Thomas H. Frazier, 
late of Company id Second Regiment Indiana Volunteers, War with 
Mexico, and pay her a peceren at the rate of $25 month. 

a The — SA Teeny a 8 — of 8 G, Fourth Regiment Ten- 
„ 2 „an 
BI per tg pa pay him a pension at the rate of 

e name of Leroy Dunn, late of Company C, Twenty-t 
States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 7 hs — 
rache war Pot Resend Schutt, lat 

e name of Roscoe utt, late of Troon F, Third Uni St 
Cavalry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 67 824 505 


ng. 

The name of John J. Robinson, late of Company C, Sixth Regiment 
United States Volunteer Infantry, War with 8 d pay = 
sion at the rate or Co pee dag, ve vm 1. fügten, f, o 

be name o x ns, widow o! am Stephens, 1 
Capt. Burnett's Compan ` First R ent Oregon R en, 3 
war, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of John W. Redington, late of 1 W. A, Clark's Battalion 
of Montana Volunteers and as scout and courier to Gen. O. O. Howard, 
United States Army, Nez Perce Indian War of 1877, 1878, and 1880, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Charies C, Mauch, late of Troops C and G, Seventh 
Regiment United States Cavalry, Indian war, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Pearl C. Holt, late of Company D, Sixth Regiment Mis- 
sourl Infantry, Wer with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$12 per says 8 

The name of Georgia Gatewood, widow of Charles B. Gatew 1 
first lieutenant, Heat Regiment United States Cavalry, 333 
lishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of 
N Nate a Fotin wid f William H. J 

e name of Mar ohnson, ow o m H. Johnson, late of 
the United States Navy, Regular Establishment, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of John M. Sexton, Jate of Company I, First Regiment Ten- 
nessee 8 War with Spuin, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month. 

The name of Elijah R. Potter, late of Capt. Duckle's Company C, 
Eldorado campaign, California Volunteers, Indian war, and pay bim a 
pension at the rate of ore eee month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret A. Storie, widow of William C. Storie, late of 
Company C, First Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, War with 
Mexico, and pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of 
that she is now 8 

The name of Charles V. Wiggin, late of Troop K, First Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. : 

The name of Edmund W. Roderick, late of Company H, Third Ret 
ment Illinois Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Mary A. Burke, widow of George TI. Burke, late of 
Hospital Co United States Army, War with Spain, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of 812 per month, and $2 per month additional 
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23 of soldier's minor children until they shall have reached the age 
0 years. 

The name of Sarah Adaline Youngblood, widow of Michael Young- 
blood, late of 5 K. h Regiment Louisiana Volunteers, 
Mexican War, and pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Kinne, widow of Sylvanus H. Kinne, late of 
Company A (Capt. T. Bond’s), First Regiment Illinois Volunteers, War 
with Mexico, and pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of George T. Keith, late of Company C, First Regiment 
Alabama Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Furfey, widow of Edward A. Furfey, late of 
Battery I, Seventh Regiment United States Artillery, War with Spain, 
and gs her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, and $2 per 
month additional for cach of soldier's minor children until they shall 
have reached the age of 16 years. 

The name of James y, late of Company B, Thirty-eighth Regl- 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

he name of George S. Hawkins, late of Troop A, Ninth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Indian War, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Jane King, mother of Robert L. King, late of 
Hospital Corps, United States Army, Regular Establishment, and pay 
her 5 at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Edward McClellan, late of Someni G, Seventh Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Indian war, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Samuel J. McDonald, late of United States Navy, 
Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Lafe Strickland, late of Company D, One hundred and 
sixty-first Regiment Indiana Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $17 2% month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William McGee, late of Company E. One hundred 
and fifty-eighth R ent Indiana Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 
yora pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Fred A. Safford, late of Troop L, Third United States 
Cavalry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George V. M. Sommerhauser, late of Troop M, Fourth 
Regiment United States Cavalry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of James Kelley, late of Troop L, Second Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Indian war, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Maggie Gordon, mother of Allen E. Gordon, late of Com- 
pany K, Forty-ninth Regiment lowa Infantry, War with Spain, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of-$20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Patrick Flynn, late of Troop D, Sixth United States 
8 Indian war, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
mon 

The name of John A. Shaw, late of Company F, First Regiment Ver- 
mont Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month. 

The name of Zadok K. Basden, late of Company I, First North 
8 3 War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
0 per month. 

he name of Theodore L. Shaffer, late of Company I, Twentieth Regi- 
ment Kansas 8 War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of James H. Hook, father of Edward R. Hook, late of Com- 
pany H, Twentieth Regiment Kansas Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 

im a pension at the rate of $12 yer month, 

The name of Tony K. Wilson, late hospital steward, Twelfth Regi- 
ment Minnesota Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Anna Kendrick, widow of Herbert N. Kendrick, late of 
Company G, Twelfth Regiment Minnesota Infantry, War with Spain, 
and pay her a venue at the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Emma A. Esarey, mother of Clarence S. Carr, late of 
mounted service (white), United States Field Artillery; general sery- 
ice, United States Infantry; and Tenth Recruit Company, border de- 
fense, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Peter Hilliard, late unassi recruit, Thirty-eighth 
Regiment United States Infantry, Regular stablishment, and pay him 
a 8 at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Charles I. Meck, late of Company G, Twelfth Regiment 
Pennsylvania ep i War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Theresa Cloyd, widow of Stephen W. Cloyd, late of 
Company C, Second Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, War with Mexico, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in Hen of that she 


is now receiving. 

The name of eng Sexton, late of Company A, Twenty-ninth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of William C. Donlevy, late of Company L, Second Regiment 
Illinois Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month. 

The name of Murray R. Marshall, late of Company A, Twenty-seventh 
Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Stanford Holmes, late of Company B, First Regiment 
Indiana Colored Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Harry L. Vance, late of Company M, First Regiment 
United States . 0 War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month, 

The name of Jemima Grigg, mother of Geo G. Gri 
pany F, Thirty-third Regiment Michigan Infantry, a 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The names of Elizabeth Dorothy 88 and Mary Canayey, minor 
children of Thomas II. Canavey, late of Battery D, Second Regiment 
United States Artillery, War with Spain, and pay them a pension at the 


„ late of Com- 
r with Spain, 


Slats eet age Regie ee ey CL ay a ee 


rate of $12 per month, and $2 per month additional on account of each 

of the two minor children of the said Thomas H, Canayey until ae 

8 age of 16 years. Payment to be made to duly appoint 
ardian, 

The name cf Elsie Gardner, minor child of John T. Gardner, late of 
Company E, Eleventh Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Estab- 
lishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $14 per month until she 
shall have reached the age of 16 years. Payment to be made to duly 
appointed guardian. 

e name of Leatha Chambers, widow of Robert C. Chambers, late of 
Company B, Thirtieth Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Estab- 
lishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Andrew H. Wegman, late of 8 K, Fifth Regiment 
United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of 8 month. 

The name of Martha E. Johnston, widow of Alfred H. Johnston, who 
served in Capt. Derrick's company, Georgia Volunteers, Indian war, and 
pay ner a pension at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Edward R. Baker, late of Company B, First Battalion 
Engineers, United States Army, Regular Establishment, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $12 Pez month. 

he name of Josiah J. Sikes, late of Capt. Brady's company, First 
Regiment Florida Mounted Volunteers, Indian war, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A, Baldridge, former widow of George W. Berry, 
late of Company G, Second Regiment 3 Infantry, War with 
Mexico, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Theodore A. Melter, late of the Hospital Corps, United 
States Army, Sepala Establishment, and pay bim a pension at the rate 
of $17 per month. 

he name of Mary C. Herrington, mother of Lem R. Herrington, late 
of Company H, First Regiment West Virginia Volunteers, War with 
Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Ernest R. Lee, late of the United States Navy, Regular 
Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Frederick E. Troll, late of the Hospital Corps, United 
States Army, Regular ä pay him a pension at the rate 
of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Martha Ann Welch, former widow of Robert A. Welch, 
late of the United States Navy, War with Mexico, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Charles W. Anderson, late of Company H, Signal Corps, 
United States Army, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $46 per month. 

The name of James B. King, late of Company M, Tenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now 70 

The name of Grace 8 widow of James Kavanagh, late of 
the United States Navy, War with Spain, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month, and $2 per month additional for each of the 
sailor’s minor children until they shall have reached the age of 16 years. 

The name of Abe Erlich, late of Company I, Third Regiment United 
States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Eli Hayes, late of Company D, Twelfth Regiment United 
States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William M. Gibson, late of the United States Navy, War 
of 1917, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of 


that he is now 1 

Fuller, widow of Samuel L. Fuller, late of 
Company F, Fifteenth R ent United States Infantry, Mexican War, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Emily E. McKee, widow of James A. McKee, late of 
Company E, Palmetto Regiment uth Carolina Volunteers, War with 
Mexico, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

Mr. SELLS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amendment, 
on page 22, line 23, by striking out the word “ Volunteers” and 
inserting the word “ Infantry.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SELLS : Page 22, line 23 (pension of Mar 


C. Herrington), after the word “ Virginia,” strike out the word“ Vol- 


unteers,” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ Infantry." 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The foregoing bill is a substitute for the following House bills 
referred to the said committee: 


H.R. 770. James W. Hendrickson. II. R. 5239. Gus H. Weber. 

H. R. 790. Charles E. Kingsley. H. R. 5319. Helen Cecilia Schaar- 
H. R. 798. William H. Brooks. man. 

H. R. 801. Michael W. Murphy. H. R. 5369. William Crawford. 
H. R. 999. Peter Black. H. R. 5666. Marie Merz. 

H. R. 1267. Dora F. Wilson. H. R. 5786. John D, Andrews. 
H. R. 1333. William H. Miller, H. R. 5856. William F. W. Gordon, 
H. R. 1922. Philip Owen. H. R. 5892. Nellie L. Benton, 
H. R. 1933. Walter C. Tharp. H. R. 6076. Margrethe Nelson. 
H. R. 2398. Mary A. Johnson H. R. 6085. Miguel Archuleta. 
H. R. 2399. Charles J. I. Beall H. R. 6108. Daniel D. Brothers, 
II. R. 2446. Peter F, Van Auken. H. R. 6119. Reuben S. Parker, 
H. R. 2736, Joseph E. Bivans. H. R. 6298. John P. Simpson, 
II. R. 2739. Eliza L. Ellis. H. R. 6394. George J, Cox. 

H. R. 2836. William B. Stroo H. R. 6468. Laura C, Slack. 

H. R. 3267. Henry T. Kinkade. H. R. 6534. Joseph E. Smith. 
H. R. 3506. Fred F. Bennett. H. R. 6608. Alfred M. Graham, 
H. R. 4055. John E. Root. H. R. 6785. Mur J. rd. 

H. R. 4935. Peter P. Johnson, H. R. 6817. David J. Hanger. 
H. R. 5078. Kizzie Gil H. R. 6961. William L. Brown, 
II. R. 5079. Henry Parrish. H. R. 6983. James C. Claxton. 
H. R. 5116. Nancy A. Meredith. H. R. 7048. Bert B. Hughes. 
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H. R. 7080. Stephen Harder. H. R. 9191. George T. Keith. 

H. R. 7102. Daniel Madigan, A, R. 9259; Mury Furfey. 

H. R.7178. Robert E. McCormick, H. R. 9269, James D) 2 

H. R. 7179. Isabel Bertrand: II. R. 9262). George S. Hawkins. 

= oA isnt Tslay 5 = — = —.— a a 

i $ ummer, now H. y ward A 

Alte H. R. 9929; bate Strickland wee 

H. R. 7274. Walter Sewell. x i * 

H. R. 7276. William 8 H. R. 9332. iam E. ee. 

Hi R. 7325. Nathaniel J. Smith. H. R. 9884, Fred A. Safford. 

H. R. 7401. John n. H. R. 9344. George V. M. Sommer- 

H. R. 7425. Martha J. Comstock. T. 

H; R. 7438. Everett A. Dibble. H. R, 9345, James: Kell 

H. R. 7514, Charles Dolderer. H. R. 9899! Maggie Gordon. 

H. R. 7510. Samuel A. Berry, H. R. 9407, Patrick 

H. R. 7582. Robert W H. R. 9429. John A. Shaw. 

H. R. 7731. Martin K. Wright. H. R.9455; Zadok K. 

H. R. 7760. Bridget Mulcahy. H. R. 9460. Theodore L. Shaffer. 

H. R. 7761. John G. McDowell. H. R. 9431. James H. Hoo 

H. R. 7818. Benjamin W. Clark. H. R. 9403. Tony K. Wilson: 

H. R. 7862, Harry W. Miner. H. R. 9482. Anna Kendrick. 

II. $ arles L. C. Sherwin, H. R. 9496, Emma A. Esarey. 

H. R. 7854. Laura S. Gilkey, H. R. 9498. Peter 

H. R. 7980. Elmer S. Baker. H. R. 9507. Charles I. Meck. 

H. R. 8129. Sarah B. Walker. H. R. 9518, Theresa Cloyd. 

II. R. 8270. Anton Lg iar H. R. 9547. Teddy Sexton. 

H. R. 8301. Christina R. Urquhart. H. R. 9885. . 

H. R. 8347. Lee Toms. H. R.9578. R Ma L 

H. R. 8358, Lucian Lindsey. H. R. 9588. Stanford Holmes. 

H. R. 8358. Catherine Millington. H. R. 9597, Harry L. 5 

H. R. 8411. Albert F. Knight. H. R. 9630; Jemima: Grigg, 

H. R. 8412. Thomas Hi — H: R. 9640, Elizabeth Dorothy Can - 

e SERATA 
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H. R. 855: Jane Graham. H. R. 9680, Elsie. Gardner. 

H. R. 8569. Jacob Hicks. H. R. 9086. Lethu Chambers. 

H. R. 8571. ‘oy n. H. R. 9888, Andrew H. W. 3 

H. R. 8633. Roscoe Schutt. H. R. 9705. Martha N.. Johnston. 

H. R. 8685. John J. Robinson. H. R. 9714, Edward, R. 

H. R. 8795. Ann H. Stephens. H. R. 9727, Josiah J. 3 

H. R. 8832. John W. Redington. H. R. 9739. . mee 0. 

H. R. 8848. Charles G. Mauch. H. R. 9 Theodore A. 5 r. 

H. R. 8849. Pearl C. Holt. H. R. 9834, C. Herrington, 

H. R. 8897. Georgia Gatewood. H. R. 9856, Ernest R. Lee. 

H. R. 9040. Mary A, Johnson, H. R. 9922. Frederick E. Troll. 

II. R. 9038. John: M. Sexton, II. R. 9901. Martha Ann Welch 

H. R. 9081. Elijah R. Potter. I. R. 9989. Charles W. Anderson. 

H. R. 9084. Margaret A. Storie. H. R. 9999. James B: King: 

H. R. 9088. Charles H. V. e II. R. 10012. Grace Kavanagh, 

H. R. 9104. Edmund W. Roderick. H. R. 10016. Abe Erlich. 

H. R. 9166, Mary A. Burke. I. R. 10077.. Eli Haye 

II. R. 9184. Sarah Adaline Young- H. R. 10243. William M. Gibson 
blood. H. R. 10244. Sarah R. Fuller. 

H. R. 9188. Mary Kinne. II. R. 10861. Emily R. McKee. 


Mr. SELLS: Mr. Speaker, D call up the bill H. R. 11554 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman: from Tennessee calls up the’ 
bill. H. R. 11554, which: the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (II. R. 11584) ntin 1 and increase of pensions to cer- 
tuin soldiers. and salto of e Regular Army and Navy, and certain, 
soldiers and: sailors of wars! other than the Civil War, and to widows 
of such soldiers and sailors, 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension laws 

e name of John Whitington, late of Troop C, Eleventh Regiment 
United States Cavalry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Gussie Rash, mother of Bor Degman, late of — ya A 
Ii, Forty-first Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, War wi 
5 pay her CD sca at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that she is ho receiving: À 

The name of Asa C. Pleratt, late of Troop I. Fourth Regiment United: 
States Cavalry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month. in lien of that he is now receiving:. 

The name of Geo: W. Lambert, late of Company G. Twenty-sixth 
Regiment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
Mens ae 591 155 oo 8 —— n dependent father of James. Boban 

e name o gun C. on, 5 - 
non, late of Company D, Fourth rags rye Kentucky 3 War with 
Po ae — — — 6 — a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that he is now ving. 

The name of Jolin Cr Bemedings late of Company I. Third. Regiment 
Ohio 3 War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate. of 
$12 per month. > 

me of John A. Gant, late of Company G; Fifteenth Regiment 

A eero Infantry, and Company I, Thirty ninth Regiment. United. 

States San War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
per mon i s < 

The name of Joseph. B. Ohr, late of Company H. First iment Ohlo 
Infantry, and Companies E and A, eee United States Infan- 
trx. yer with Spain, and pay him a on: at. the rate of $12 per 
month. 

The name of George W. Doney, late of Company C, First Brigade 
Oregon Mounted Militia, Indian war, and pay Tim. a; pension, at thie 
rate of $80 per month in Neu of that he is now receiving. 1 

The nume of William Bell, late of the United States- Signal Corps, 
* Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per 
month; 1 j 

The name of Thirza M. Dolph, widow of Isaac N. Dolph, late of the. 
United 5 War with Spain; and pay her a: pension at the rate 
oft $12: per mo f y 

he > of Harold A. Salisbury, late of Captain John L. Sperry's, 
company At County „ Oregon State Militia, Bannoek 
Indian War, and pay him a m at the rate ofa ye month. 

The name of Julius A. rman, late of the United: States Navy, 
— a ain and pay him a: pension at the rate of $12. 
mon $ 


The name of James Cunningham, late of gas same G, Twenty-secand, |. 
pain, 


Regiment, United States Infantry, War with and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The name of Walter 8. Stewart, late of Company M, One hundred 
and sixty-first ent Indiana Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 
Him a pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Dayid Dixon, late of Troop E, Tenth. Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Indian war, and pay bim a pension at the rate of $30: 
per month in lieu of that he is now receivin 

The name of Oliver P. Jackson, late of Company K, Fifth Regiment 
3 5 War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 

J month, 

Casts of Jonas Bolen, allas James Bolen, late of Troop B, Second 
ap ae United States Cayairy, Indian war, and pay him a pension 
at rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Gertrude Ballou, widow of Fred P. Ballou, late captain 
of Company A, One hundred and sixtieth Regiment Indiana Infantry, 
War with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month 
in lieu of that she-is now receiving: 

The name of William II. Culler, late of the Hospital Corps, United 

tes etna War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 
month. 
P The name of Edward Gaines, late of Company D, Twenty-fourth: 
Regiment United States Infantry, Indian war, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of bs Ri a 

The name of George B. Locke, late of Company G, Fourth Regiment 
United States Carna; War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month. : 

The name of Christopher C. Ogden, late of Company K. Forty- 
fourth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month; 

The name of Peter Poirier, late of Company B, Forty-sixth ey, Shea 
United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $17 month. 

The name of Peter F. O'Brien, late of Company M, Fourth Regiment 
| Pennsylvania Infantry, and: United States Navy, War with Spain, wd 
Pay. him a pension at the rate of $12 per month: 
| he name of Frank Lyncli,. late of the Forty-elghth Company, United 
| States Coast Artillery, War with Spain, and pay hima pension at the 
rate, of 824 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas Lloyd, HIR 2 Company. G, Twenty-fifth Regl- 


| ry, Regu b 

[pension at the rate of $30-per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
„ The name of Alva C. Foster, late of Company C, Third Regiment Ohio 
| Infantry; War with Spain, and’ pay him a pension. at the rate of $12. 


„„The name of Andrew. B.. Erb, late of Company D; Fifth. Regiment 
Pennsylvania 3 War with Spain, and pay him a penal at the: 


rate of $12 per mon 
Tue name of Jo: D. Blackwell, late of Company I, Second Regi- 
ment West Virginia Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at — rate 4 5 per mondi 0 0 

e name of. Horace V. Andrews, late of Compan Tenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension: 
at the rate of $17. per month, 
„Tha name of Augustus, W. Connor, late of the United States Navy, 
Regular Establishment, and pay bim a pension at the rate of $17 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas G. Nation, late of Company B, Ninth Regiment 
Illinois Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him g pension at the rate: 
of $17 per month, 

he name of Lucinda Wilson, mother of Albert J. Wilson, late of 
Company. H, Phirty-fifth Regiment Michigan Infantry, War with Spain, 
and pay: her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she 
Is now- receiving. 

The name of Gustave Stellar, late of ae? 

United: States: Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a: pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per mon 

The name of Harry Weinheimer, late of Company F. Forty-second) 
Regiment: United States Volunteer ſufantry, War with: Spain, und pay 
him wf eck at the rate of 824 per month in lieu of that he is now’ 
receiving, 

The name of Alfred Rivers, late of United States Navy, War with 
Spain, and pay him a arses the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Jolin W. Oldfield, late of company A, First Regiinent 
West Virginia Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him'aà pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of William A. Zinn, late of Company H, Seeond Regiment 
West Virginia Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of John L. Dick. late of Company. B; United States Rugi- 
neers, War with: Spain; and pay him a pension at the rate of 524 per 
month in lieu of that he is now recet 

The name of John W. Warman, late of Company B. Fourth Regiment 
Ohio Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $17: per month. 

The name of William D. Daniels, late of Company C, Forty-fifth: Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer — War with Spain, aud pay him 
a n at the rate of $86 per month in lien of he is now receiving, 

name of James E. Yeager, late of Company: I. Thirty-third Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer Intantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $17 per month im lieu ot that he is now receiving. 

The name of Miner N. Howard; late of oe H, First Regiment 
United States Artillery, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of 812 per month, 

The name of Amel G. Johnson, late of Company B, Fifty-first Regiment 
Iowa gens TAE with Spain, and pay him æ pension at the rate of 

per month. 

The name of Dillon Collett, late of Company B. Nineteentir Regiment 
United States Infantry, R r Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name. of David A. Turner, late of Company M, Thirty-sixth 2 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry; War with Spain, and pay him 
æ pension at the rate of $17 per month in leu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 


The. name of Charles H. Rieker, late of Company. K, Third Regiment 
Tennessee 1 with. . — and pay him a pension at the rate 
of ` per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

e name of William Etes.. late of Troop I, Ninth Regiment United- 
States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a. pension. at the 
rate of 812 per month. z 

The name of Delila Moore, mother of Charles W. Frazee, late of Troop 
A, Third Regiment United States Cavalry, War with Spain, and pay 
her a 7 at the, rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


any M, Ninth Regiment. 
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The name of Ida C. Huston, widow of William L. Huston, late of 
Company D, Sixth Regiment United States Infantry, War with Spain, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of ee per month, with $2 per month 
additional for soldier's minor child until he shall have reached the 
age of 16 years. 

The name of Simon T. Hickman, late of Company C, First Battalion 
Engineers, United States Army, War with Spain, and pdy him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Caroline V. Wallace, widow of William Wallace, late of 
the Ordnance Detachment, United States Army, Regular Establishment, 
and pay her a pennon at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of John Scott, late of Troop K, Ninth Regiment United 
States a nat War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 

per month. 

The name of John Sullivan, late of Company G, Thirty-first Regiment 
United States Volunteer 8 War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Raleigh J. Stanberry. late of Company I, Fifteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now 8 

The name of Edward Schrum, late of Company G, Twentieth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that be is now receiving. 

The name of Charles T Pickens, late of Company K, Tenth Regiment 
Pennsylyania mny War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Edward Myers, late of the United States Navy, Regular 
Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Bascum M. Meyers, late of Company F, Sixth Regiment 
United States Volunteer Totana: War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Mary R. Mellinger, mother of Walter A. Mellinger, late 
of Company A, Second Regiment 8 Infantry, War with Spain, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of George W. Bales, late of Compay B, Fourth Regiment 
Tennessee Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month. 

he name of Louis H. fake fost late of 8 B, Fourth Regiment 
Wisconsin Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month. 

The name of James M. Pollock, late of Company H, First Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of oe per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Katherine Retter, widow of William Retter, late of 
Troop D. Eighth Regiment United States Cavalry, War with Spain, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, with $2 per month addi- 
tional for each of soldier's minor children until they shall have reached 
the age of 16 years. 

The name of George Bales, late of Troop D, First Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Jacob Imhoff, late of Company E, Fourteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now 5 

The name of Robert II. Sheaffer, late of Com „ El 
ment Ohio Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 
rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Moses Goldstein, late of Company F, Sixth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now, receiving. * 

The name of John H. Franklin, late of Company I, Ninth Regiment 
Illinois Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month, 

The name of James M. Taylor, late of Company K, Second Regiment 
Kentucky Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month, 

he name of John E. Harris, late of ie G, Second Regiment 
Georgia Infantry, and Fourteenth Company United States Coast Artil- 
lery, 1 8 with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of William F. Gross, late of Hospital Corps, United States 
Army, and Company D, Twentieth Regiment United States Infantry, 
1 Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 

The name of Daniel B. Klingensmith, late of United States Marine 
Corps, oe soa Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 
per month. 

The name of Emma S. Hanlon, widow of Thomas L. Hanlon, late of 
Company A, Seventh Regiment United States Infantry, War with Spain, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, with 52 per month 
additional for each of soldier's minor children until they shall have 
reached the age of 16 years. 

The name of William Fussnecker, late of Company H, Third Regiment 
Ohio Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month. 

The name of John J. Russell, late of Company D. Twenty-first United 
States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William Constable, late of Company I, Second Regiment 
West Virginia Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. - 

The name of Nicholas Sharp, late of Company F, Sixth Regiment 
United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Margaret E. Ward, widow of Willis A. Ward, late of 
Company E, Seventeenth Regiment United States Infantry, War with 
Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, with $2 
per month additional for each of soldier's minor children until they 
shall have reached the age of 16 years. 

The name of Otis O. Milliken, late of Company E, Fifth Regiment 
Miinois Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles A. Bills, alias Frank Button, late of Company K, 
Nineteenth Regiment Kansas Coveney Indian war, and pay him a pen- 
Non at the rate of $30 per month in jeu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jacob Lyons, late of Company K, Fourteenth Regiment 
United States 3 Indian war, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

The name of Thomas N. Pray, late of Troop D, United States Cavalry, 
Beaune Establishment. and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
mont 


y * Regi- 
im a pension at the 


* 


The name of Albert Beiro, late of Compan 
Sante ys War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 


G, Second Wisconsin In- 


mont 

The name of Leo V. Burchett, late of Company D, Thirty-eighth Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer Infantr „War with Stains an pay him 
a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of David Akridge, late of Twenty-fifth Company United 
States Coast Artillery, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of * per month. 

The name of James K. Vance, late of Company B, Sixth Regiment 
United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of John Kerns, late of Company A, Twentieth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Indian war, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

he name of Samuel C. Braden, late of Company C, Fourth Regiment 
Tennessee Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of An per greg 1 1 
e name o omas A. year, late of Company H, Fourth Regiment 
11 80 5 War with Spain, and pay him a Teulon at the rate of 
r month. 

The name of William W. Shortridge, late of Capts. Latshaw's and 
Wallan's company (A); Second Regiment Oregon Mounted Volunteers, 
Indian war, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu 
Of the name of William fpeckh dt, la 

e name o ar te of the United States Navy, 
Regular Establishment, and pay him a sion at the rate of $40 pèr 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 9 

The name of Anna L. Witters, widow of Lloyd D. Witters, late of 
3 D, Twenty-first United States Infantry, War with Spain, and 

y her a pension at the rate of $25 per month and $2 per month addi- 
ional for each of soldier’s minor children until they shall have reached 
the age of 16 years. 

The name of Oliver Hull, late of United States Marine Corps, War 
with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of eee month, 

The name of William I. en, late of Comers: L. Thirty-second Regi- 
ment Michigan Infantry, border defense, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 month. 

The name of TERT Fitzpatrick, late of Company K, Third Regiment 
United States Infantry, Indian war, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of William Wade, late of Battery D, Fourth United States 
— — gE War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per 
month, 7 < 

The name of Rachel Ann Tooill, widow of Joseph Tooill, late of 
Company B, Third Regiment United States Luran War with Mexico, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Cynthia E. Endicott, widow of John R. Endicott, late of 
Company A, Eighteenth Regiment, United States Infantry, Regular 
Establishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 Bas month. 

The name of Harry H. Rockey, late of Company I, Sixth Regiment, 
Illinois Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate o? 
$12 per month. 

The name of Walker Anderson, late of Troop A, Tenth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Indian war, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of James E. Johnson, late of Company A, Fourth Regiment 
Kentucky Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Emma R. Foster, widow of Benjamin Foster, late of 
Company I, Eighteenth Regiment United States Infantry, Indian war, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month in lleu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Oliver M. McRoberts, late of pompang F, Twenty-tirst 
Regiment Kansas Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Albert O. McNulty, late of Company G, Second Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 1 

The name of Nancy G. West, late a contract nurse, Medical Depart- 
ment, United States Volunteers, War with Spain, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Phillip Ausmus, late of Company I, Ninth Regiment 
Illinois Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month. 

The name of Clara J. Sitton, widow of Felix J. Sitton, late of Com- 

H, First Regiment Doniphan’s Missouri Mounted Volunteer In- 
Pan A Mexican War, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Murray Pierce, late of Company L, Eleventh Reximent 
United States Infantry, moos Mesa Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per month. 2 

The name of Earl Sanders, late of Company M. Thirty-seventh Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

he name of Sarah A. Boorman. widow of Elbertus A. Boorman, late 
of Battery K, Fourth Regiment United States Artillery, Indian wars, and 
pay in a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lien of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Johanna Murphy, mother of Frank J. Murphy, late of 
Supply Company, Ninth Infantry, Massachusetts National Guard, border 
defense, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Richard M. Gilbert, late of Company F, Nineteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Cary M. Carlton, late of Company G, Third Regiment 
United States Volunteer 3 War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Claborn Crawford, late of the Forty-ninth Company, 
United States Coast Artillery, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of William C. Jacobs, late of Company H, Twentieth Regi. 
ment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $17 per month. 53 

e name of James D. Brown, alias James D. Kester, late of the 
United States Navy, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Frederick Lewis, late of Company C, Sixth United States 
he Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
mont 


1920. 


The name of James H. St. Clair, late of Company H, Third Regiment 
Georgia Infantry, War with Spain; and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month in licu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James D. Smith, alias James Smith, late of Troop F, Sec- 
ond Kegiment United States Cavalry, Indian war, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Thomas E. Sutton, alias Birt Sutton, late of Company C, 
Third Regiment United States Infantry, Indian war, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry Blankenship, late of Company I, Seventh Regi- 
ment Ohio Infantry, and Company F, Fortieth Regiment United States 
Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month, 

The name of Charles H. Heimlich, alias Charles H. Henderson, late of 
Company E, Third Regiment United States Infantry, Indian war, and 
pay | m a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 
recciving. 

The name of Alfred N. Oakleaf, late of Company G, Seventh R ent 
Ohio Infantry, and Company K, Seventeenth Regiment United States In- 
178 War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month, 

The name of Minnie Nordyke, widow of Edward C. Nordyke, late of 
Troop L, Third Regiment United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in Heu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Louisa Baumgard, mother of William Baumgard, late 
of the United States Navy, War with Spain, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Hugh Hoch, late of Company M, Twenty-first Regiment 
pen 1 ar with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 

The name of William N. King, late of Company D, Seventeenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, and One hun ri and tenth Company, 
Coast 5 Corps, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at 

the rate of $1 er month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

„The name of Venus B. King, widow of Carl King, late of Company G, 
Thirteenth Regiment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, and $2 per month additional 
— l 10 5 5 minor chiidren until they shall have reached the 

S. 

_ The name of Augustus Thompson, late of Company H, Third Regiment 
United States Volunteer Engineers, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Frank F. Pittman, late of Company F, First Regiment 
Arkansas Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 

of 517 per month. 

X The name of Nathaniel N. Robbins, Jate of Capt. Kelly’s Company C, 
First Regiment.Oregon Mounted Volunteers, Indian war, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in Hew of that he is now 8 

The name of Mary Silvers, widow of William Silvers, late of Capt. Ed- 
ward Sheffield’s Company A, Second Regiment Oregon Mounted Volun- 
teers, Indian war, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Brice Selby, late of One hundred and twentieth Company 
United States Coast Artillery, and Battery M, Fourth United States 
0 with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 
t The name of Albert A, Lyke, late of Company C, Nineteenth Regiment 

United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension A1 258 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Corwin W. Holibaugh, late of Troop C, Third Regiment 
United States. Cavalry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Edith Payne Trimm, widow of Edmund W. Trimm, late 
chaplain Third Regiment Wisconsin Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $12 pa month, 

The name of James N. Davis, late of Company C, Fourth Regiment 
Tennessee woe ie War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 

-of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Robert W. Koontz, Jate of Company M, Thirty-sixth 
Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry War with Spain, and pay 
= 5 pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 

ving. 


The name of James Renshall, late of Company L, Fifth Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay fima pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. i 

The name of Albert M. Kuppel, late of Company C, Twenty-eighth 
Regiment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Peter Kankiewicz, late of Company G, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment, and Companies I and M, Fourteenth Regiment, United States In- 
fantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John C. Kulpman, late of Company I. Twenty-first Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 pe month. 

The name of Maude C. Cooper, widow of Charles C, Conner, Tats of 


Company C, Twelfth Regiment Pennsylvania Infan and Hospital 
Corps, nited States Army, War with Spain, and Pay, er a pension at 
ional for each of sol- 


the rate of $12 Pin month and $2 per month addi 
dier’s minor children until they shall have reached the age of 16 years. 

The name of Lewis A. Boone, late of Ccmpany E, Twenty-ninth Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. $ 

The name of Helen Fitton, blind and helpless child of John Fitton, 
late of the Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiv- 
à 55 during the period of her helplessness, pension to be paid to duly ap- 
pointed guardian, 

The name of Mike Cattarini, late of Company M, Fourth Regiment 
2 . tel War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
0 2 per month. 

The name of Ralph Erwin, late of Company G, One hundred and 
fifty-ninth Regiment Indiana Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The pame of Lizzie C. Lefavor, widow of Frederic H. Lefavor, retired, 
late of the United States Navy, — Establishment, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of George Crago, late of Company A, Thirty-first United 
States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of David R. Locke, lose of Company E, Twenty-ninth Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer Infgntry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month, 
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The name of Catherine Summers, mother of Lawrence Summers, late 
of Company L, Second Regiment Mississippi Infantry, War with Spain, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 pe month. 

The name of John M. Steele, late of Troop K, Fourteenth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of William Holt, late of Company L, Thirty-cighth Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $17 per month, 

he name of Frank Godar, late of Company H, Nineteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now ey ee 

The name of May A. Sanders, widow of William J. nders, late of 
Company F, Thirty-fourth Regiment de 0b 12 Infantry, War with 
Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 month and $2 per 
month additional for each of soldier's minor children until they shall 
have reached the age of 16 years. 

The name of Jacob Cain, late of Company H, Sixth Regiment United 
States Volunteer infot; War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of John O. McMahon, late of Company F, Thirty-third Regi- 
ment Michigan Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Matthew F. Patch, late of the Forty-ninth and One hun- 
dred and eighth Companies, United States Coast Artillery, Regular 
Establihsment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Conrad H. Rowe, late of Company D, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment Minnesota Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $17 per month in lien of that he is now ee 

The name of Alice Barkley, widow of Andrew J. Barkley, late of Com- 
pany F, Foarth Regiment Tennessee Volunteers, War with Mexico, and 
pay her 8 at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Jesse J. Renfro, late of Company A, Eighteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Walter G. Smith, late of 8 K, Fifth Regiment 
Massachusetts Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Jean R. Anderson, widow of Keller Anderson, late 
eolonel Second Regiment Tennessee Infantry, and major Forty-seventh 
Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay 
her 5 at the rate of 835 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Annie G. Hall, widow of Walter S, Hall, alias Walter 
McLaughlin, late of Company D, Twelfth Regiment United States Infan- 
try, War with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month, with $2 per month additional for each of soldier's minor children 
until they shall have reached the age of 16 years. 

The name of George W. Rabel, late of the Twenty-eighth Battery 
Indiana Sight Artillery, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at tha 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of William H. Brown, late of Company E, Fifth Regiment 
Ohio 3 War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles C. Chilson, late of Company I. Eleventh a 
ment United States Volunteer Cavalry, War with ain. and pay bim 
a pension at the rate of $17 Sat month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret Huling, widow of John Huling, late of Com- 
pany L, Fifth Regiment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

e name of Hester Walk, widow of Henry Walk, late of Generai 
Mounted Service, United States Army, Indian war, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Edward C. Wait, late of Company G, Forty-fourth Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

e name o ert M. Dorton, late of Battery K, Third Regiment 
United States Artillery, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. À 

The name of Maria Gaines, mother of Albert Gaines, late of Company 
C, Second Regiment New York Infantry, War with Spain, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $12 8 

he name of Hans R. Jacobson, late of Company A, Second Regiment 
A Per 8 War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
r month. 

The name of Roy W. Turner, late of the United States Navy, Regular 
Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Wesley Priest, late of Company M, Fifth Regiment 
Illinois Infantry, War with Spain and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The pame of Harry S. Stahl, late of Company K, Fifty-first Regiment 
2127 Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 

2 per month. 

rhe ENA of Charles O. Wallace, late of Company I, Sixth Regiment 
United States Infantry, R Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Frank M. Preston, late of Company M, Third Regiment 
yess — War with Spain, and pay him à pension at the rate 
0 r month. X 

he name of Frank S. Schmidt, late of Company F, Two hundred and 
second Regiment New York Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Walter C. Hathaway, late of Troop I, Fourteenth Regi- 
ment United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $17 per month in leu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of Louise Shoat, widow of John W. Shoat, late of Troop C, 
Fourth Regiment United States Cavalry, Indian war, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $20 month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Rhoda M. Gates, former widow of Woodson Clay Gates, 
late of Captain Hunter's and Miller's First Regiment Tennessee Infantry, 
Indian wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Nancy Jane Howard, mother of James Howard, late of 
Troop G, Third Regiment United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, 
2 Day her 5 at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she 
s now receiving. 

The name of Thomas Flinchum, late of compart G Thirty-fourth 


Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, War w ain, and 
umat pension at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is sow 
receiving. 


e name of Frank H. Gullett, late of the Eighty-fifth Company. 
United States Coast Artillery Corps, Regular Establishment, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 
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The name of Mary S. Wilson, widow of Joshua Wilson, ——— of Com- 

pany. I. First Regiment Tennessee Mounted Volunteers, War with Mexico, 

and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of that she 
— now receiving. 

The name ef  ouristop her L. Einkopf, late of Company D, 5 
Regiment United States Infantry, and Company G, Twenty-first Re 
ment United States re Indian war, aud pay him a pension at 


te of $20 per month 
*The pati’ of Docie D. WR ea ag late of the For rhen Coane 
orps, Regular Establis 


United States Coast Artille: 

him a pension af the rate uF sia per mouth in lieu of that iment, and pas is — 

oa Pol ve, Iate of | 
„ War with Mexico, and 
in lieu of that she is | 


8 Tue pane ot 3 8 widow A7 Almus W. 
Seco egimen ntucky 
5 S empire at the rate of $30 per mo 
new. receiv: 
ee name 2 Ir Eugene P. W late of 
ut Massachusetts War with Spain, an 
athe rate of $30 per mon 


nth! 
The name of Daniel Burkey, late of N D, Thirty-fifth Regiment 
Michigan Infantry, War with Spain, and Eae fan a pension at the rate 
of 312 per month. 


The name ae James S. late of Company C, Ninth Ba 
Ohio Infa pension 


9 Battalion 
oh ae with Spain, and pay him a at the rate of 
7 per 


The name Ë Joseph Te — Boe B, Seventeenth Regiment 
K of Joseph Towel Jate SS t the | 


a Howell. Tate of 8 A. First pa 
mB at the bat £ $24 per mo mo aes ania 
nsion e rate o 
a pens name of Ivar Amell, late of Company K. 8 
Tilinois 3 War Titz Spaln, and pay him a pension at the rate of 


nth. 
442 53 ee late of Troop B, First 


me of Jean B. Ki Regiment Illinois 
Cavalry, War with Spain, an pay him a pension at the See at ¢12 per | ta 
Twelfth Regiment 


month. 
Eim a pension at the 


r 


The name of Robert Hand, late of Compinr fa L. 
United pes 7 War with Spain, a 
rate of $12 per me idea Connon 


8 D; Regiment 
Ee nain os Tenn eS 9 e 
r month. 


N 
rate 

XR! I, Fourth Regiment 
The name an Alvis F. a ate of 8 e ETES 


ny A,, Second Re 

ment United States Volunteer Engineers, War wi Spain, and pay 

a pennon at at the rate of $24 per month. 
i e 

ment Unit ery, an en 

United Sa Field Artillery, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 


The name of Harvey L. Williams, late of 3 


at the rate of $17 
The name of Marron . „ Marshall, late ot Company F, Second Regi- | 
ment Pee per 8 War with Spain, and wy en fi pension. a at the 
rate o month. 
The eaol Charles S. nag = of Company C, 8 Regi- 
t United 8 „W. my ana. pey. him ne nee 


e name of Zittle King, late of the Thirty-seventh Co „ Tenth 
ty One hundred «the 8 et 0 pe 9 War ot 1917, 
an m at the ra 

Phe wane oi of iam H. late of Company K, Fiftieth Himne 
$30 1 Infantr, . War with ‘Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate o 
per mon 
The name of Horace B. Case, Inte of Company 9 Nineteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Indian war, an a pension at 


pay him 
month in Hen of that he is now receivi 
alter Barbo, late of Company L, On 
Inf: Spain, 


—.— POREDE K 130 pecs War with and pay him a pen- 
“The Pine thigh 7 H: SAS Smith, late of Company E, Twenty-second 
8 United, States 3 and Eighth Bond, Uufted States Coast 
tant #17 pee mm in Tie ot that 15 is poor reeebving: me 
rate o month in lieu of tha 
The name of Mar; re dependent mother of am Goldie, 


E late of Company 
egn 


month in, lieu of that she is now rece) 


The name of Edward Crawford, of Company E, Thirty-first 
Regiment United States Volunteer War San ane and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $24 per ae 

The name of Ji h Phillips, late of C — Regi- 
ment United States Inf: „War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the xate:of $24 per mon in lieu of tha aap ty * 

The name les Heiland. Company B Forty-fourth 
periment Suites a af $17 per month. Siete and pay 

un pension at the rate o: mye ae 

The name of Leoni t Gampang 1, Fort -fifth Regi- 
ment] ergs 1 5 3 Infantry, War g pay him a 

n e rate o 
The name Lee n. Dole. late of of B, First Regiment 


ent United 
a pension at the rate of 


United States Infantry, 

at the rate of $24 per mo 
he, Be tad on dae 

lishment e DAT him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu 


of t he is — 1 — 
The Binde Nav: det Ht R as ier a, penatan at. ihe rate 1 21 per 
t A er a en a ra 
mon ay ith $2 per dhonti additional far each of saliara mior children 
ey rea @ age o 
f aa Pes an, widow of John Lk — late 
„ name o Mary ewm: Bt 0 n. 


n er. a pension at the rate, of $29 per 
with $2 per mon for soldier's miner child 


month, 
untit he 2 


. Regiment United 
‘and! pay him à pension at the rate ef $20 


th mi par, hen 


have reached the age of 16 years. 
The name o. nk 8 

States Cavalry, Indian war. 

per month. 


irst 
7 s 2 her a pension at the rate of od 


The name of Mary Brown, widow of Alexander Brown, late of Capt. 
Kelly's independent company, Florida Volunteers, War with Mexico, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of 830 per month in leu of that she 


is now * 

The name of Hector H. ant, Iate of T B, Sixth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, War with Spain, and pay a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month. 


| Ken: 
rate of 
T 


name. of Charles Knight, late of Compan 
Infantry 


K, First Regiment 
J War with Spain, and pay Alm u pension at the 
T per — 


he name of Thereasa Brisbols, widow of Gabriel A. Brisbois, late of 
2 pesaies ut ihe vals ef $90 9or eet E Ue 
co, nsion a e rate o 

ae RADE cating iata ting h 3 S 
e name 6 ate acting hospital steward, United 
States Army, War with Spain, and pay a pension at the rate ef 

17 per eet IS in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
The name of Charles Grunert, late of Company L, Thirty-fourth 
ehigan Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 


n Ey 5 ET Third Regiment Uni 
g Vev: sa ate 5 roo r e. en ted 
ae Cavalry, 1 5 with pare a La pein at the rate 


nam E, 
Regiment United States Infantry, War with Spa pay him a 
pension. at the rate ef $24 = month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
The name of Russell M. Huf, late of Company L, Seventh Regiment 
Establishment, Tad pay him a pension 


Th „late of Troop. G, Seventh Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 


at the rate of $17 per month. 
The ‘yothia. widow of James L. Martin, late of 
Capt. Tedford’s company, F Tennessee Volunteers, Indian 
month in lieu of 
now receiving, Payment to be to duly appointed 
sara. f Geo A. cue f Company H. 
name 9 rge 7 of Com: Twelfth Regi- 
ment United States Infan 1 = 


th 8 and him a sion 
at ane rate of $12 per mon iis yey = 


name of Susanah Baines, mother of William R. Raines, late of 
Compan Į ee Seventeenth Regiment uniia; States Infantry, Regular 
2 Tis EANA border defense, and pay her a pension at rate of 


month. 
name of Charles A. rs, late of Company A, Third Regiment 
* Wale, and pay him a pension at the rate 


Missouri Infantry, War with 

$24 per month. 

The name of Lewis W. Taft, late of Company ah Fifteenth Regiment 
United States 8 Indian war, pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in. lieu ef that. he is now. r 

The name of John F. Dile, late unassigned recruit, United States 
Army, and pay him a pension at the rate ef $24 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 


The name of Guy Robison, ye of ＋ Sixty-sixth Com mpany, United 
States Coast Artili Corps, Regular ment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $17 month. 


The name of Lucy E. Blue, op ay mother of Arthur Blue, late 
D, — -first Regim 


Lead se sixty- ent 124 per Infantry. 
pain, an 
The name of Misty — 


The 5 The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a thivd time. 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The foregoing bill is a substitute for 


the following House 
bills referred to said committee: 


H.R. 604. John Whitington. H. R. 5054. John W. Warman, 
H. R. 618. Gussie Rash. H. R. 5057. William D. Danielis.. 
H. R. 620. Asa C. Pieratt. H. R. 5066. James E. — — 
H. R. 631. 2 W. Lambert. H. R. 5069. Miner N. Howard. 
H. R. 642. Le C. Bohannon. H, R. 5090. Amel G. Johnson 
H. H. 654 Jo €. Ferneding. H. R. 5355. n lett. 
H. R. 658. John A. Gaut, I. R. 6304. David A. Turner. 
H. R. 670. Joseph B. Ohr. H. R. 5367. Charles H. Ricker, 
II. R. 693. George W. Doney. H. R. 5308. William Estes. 
H. R. 698. WI Bell. H. R. 5799. Delila Moore. 
H. R. 699. Thirza M. Dolph. H. R. 5808. Ida C. Huston. 
H. R. 702. Harold A. H. R. 6181. . tT. Hickman.. 
H. R. 763. Julius A. Fuhrman. II. R. 6529; Caroline V. Wallace. 
H. R. 805. James ningham, H. R. 6615. John Seo 
HE. R. 1798. Wal S. Stewart. H. K 6818. John Sulliyan. 
H. R. 1808. Da H. K. 6619, Raleigh J. Stanberry. 
H. R. 2747. Oliver P. Jackson. H. R. 6694.. Edward n. 
H. R. 2759. Jonas Bolen, alias H. R.6696. Charles T. Pickens, 
len. H. R. 6220. Edward 
H. R. 2760. Gertrude Ballou. H. R. 6727 Bascum Meyers. 
H. R. 2762. William: II. Culler. I. R. 6779 Mary R. Mellinger. 
EE 9 * pan tye Bales, 
. George B. Locke. n . Trayser. 

H. R. 2768. Chri: er C. Ogden. II. R. 6988. James M. Poll 
H. R. 2769. Peter . H. R. 7046, Katherine Retter. 
H. R. 2802. Peter F. O'Brien. I. R. 7009. George Bales. 
H. R. 2808. Frank Lynch. H. R. 7072. Jacob Imhof. 
H. R. 2804. Lloyd. H. R. 7076. t H. Sheaffer, 
H. R. 2829. Alva C. Koster. II. R. 7270. Moses Goldat 
H. R. 3052.. B. Erh. II. R. 7285. John H. Franklin. 
H. R. 3003. Joseph D. Black II. R. 7329. James M. Taylor. 
H. R. 3066. Horace V. Andrews. II. R. 7384. John Harris. 
H. R.2203. Augustus W. Connor. II. R. 7427. m E. G a 
II. R. 3272. Thomas C. Nation. II. R. 7430. Daniel B. Klingen- 
H. R. 3510. Lucinda Wilson. smi 

R. 3514, Gustave Stellar. H. R. 7509. Emma S. Hanlon 
ir R. 4001. einheimer II. R. 7511. William Fussnecker. 
II. R. 4012. Alfred Rivers. II. R. 7534, Jahn J. Russell. 
H. R. 4040. John 8 ap te Ley null pum 
H. EK. 4721. William A- Syys o a 
H. R. 4907. John L. Dick. II. R. 7813. Margaret E. Ward. 
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7851. Otis O. Milliken, H. R. 10314. John O. McMahon. 
7853. Charles A. Bills. H. R. 10316. Matthew F. Patch. 
T896. Jacob Lyons, II. R. 10319. Conrad II. Rowe. 
5 964. Thomas N. Pray. II. R. 10320. Alice Barkley. 
8001. Albert Beiro. 10323. Jesse J, Renfro. 
8010. Leo V. Burchett. 10342. Walter G. Smith. 
8016, David Akridge. 10352. Jean R. Anderson. 
James K. Vance. Hall. 


1 655 8 Annie G. 
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8135. John Kerns. 0387. George W. Rabel. 

8361. Samuel C. Braden. 10389. William H. Brown. 

8373. Thomas A. Puyear. 10391. Charles C. Chilson. 

8409. William W. Shortridge. 10392. Margaret Huling. 
56. William Speckhardt. 10400. Hester Walk. 

R. 8792. Anna I. Witters. 10415. ward C. Wait 
R. 8879. Oliver Hull. 10429. Bert M. Dorton. 
R. 8922. William I, Allen. 10444. Ifaria Gaines. 

R. 9071 . trick . R. 10445. Hans R. Jacobson. 

R. 9187 m Wade. 104 Roy W. Turner. 

R. 9347. Rachel Ann Toqill. R. 10468, Priest. 

R. 9380. Cynthia E. Endicott. . R, 10474, Harry S. Stahl. 

9400. Harry H. Rockey. 10476. Charles O. Wallace. 
9427. Walker Anderson. Frank M. on, 


00. Frank S. Schmidt. 
. Walter C. Hathaway. 
. Louise Shoat. 


. James E. Johnson. 
. Emma R. Foster. 


„ Oliver M. McRoberts. 


ECC ie 


J it ri ti i 


R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
5 
. R. 9585, Albert O. McNulty. 10577. Rhoda M. Gates. 
H. R. 9599, Nine G. West. 10600. Nancy Jane Howard. 
H. R. 9622. Phill pp Ausmus. 0602. Thomas Flinchum. 
H. R. 9658. Clara J. Sitton. 10603, Frank II. Gullett. 
II. R. 9665. Murray Pierce. 10624. Mary S. Wilson, 
H. R. 9674. Earl Sanders. R. 106338. 8 L. Einkopf, 
II. R. 9677. Sarah A. Boorman. 10642. Docie D. Keeble. 
II. R. 9681. Johanna Murphy. 10659. Jane Polsgrove. 
H. R. 9741. Richard M. Gilbert. 10724. Eugene F. Williams, 
H. R. 9743. Cary M, Carlton. 10751. Daniel Burkey. 
II. R. 9746. Claborn Crawford. 10754. James S. Haggard. 
H. R. 9771. William C. Jacobs. 10755. Joseph Tewell. 
II. R. 9809. James D. Brown, alias 10756. Frank II. Howell. 
James D. Kester. 10766. Ivar A. Amell, 
II. R. 9813. Frederick Lewis. 10767. Jean B. Kopf. 
II. R. 9828. James II. St. Clair. 10768 Robert Hand. 
H. R. 9829, James D. Smith, alias II. R. 10777. John B. A. Richard. 
James Smith. R. 10791. Alvias F. Ritter. 
II. R. 9842. Thomas E. Sutton, alias II. R. 10814. Harvey L. Williams. 
Birt Sutton, II. R 10815. Simeon H. Johnston. 
H. R. 9852. Charles H. Heimlich, H. R. 10816. La Barron T. Marshall. 
alias Charles II. Hen- H. R. 10865. Charles S. Kinman, 
derson. H. R. 10890. Zittle King. 
H. R. 9884. Henry Blankenship: H. R. 10894. William H, Fish. 
II. R. 9885, Alfred N. Oakleaf. H. R. 10910. Horace B. Case. 
H. R. 9892. Minnie Nordyke. H. R. 10927. Walter Barbo. 
II. R. 9918. Louisa Baumgard. II. R. 10934. Harry A. Smith. 
II. R. 9920. Hugh Hoch. II. R 10938. Margaret Goldie. 
II. R. 9941, William N. King. II. R. 10944. Edward C. Crawford. 
II. R. 9956. Venus B. King. II. R. 10949. Joseph Phillips. 
II. R. 9962. Augustus Thompson. II. R. 10956. Charles A. Heiland. 
II. R. 9970. Frank F. Pittman. II. R. 10982. Leonidas Duncan. 
II. R. 9991. Nathaniel N. Robbins. H R. 10995. Joseph Dole. 
II. R. 9992. Mary Silvers II. R. 11001. John Bennett. 
II. R. 9993. Brice pang: H. R. 11002. Samuel Frazier. 
II. R. 9994, Albert A. Lyke. . R. 11005. Bridget E, Reid. 
H. R. 9995. Corwin W. Holibaugh. II. R. 11007. Mary M. Newman. 
H. R. 10015, Edith Payne Trimm, II. R 11037. Frank Scott. 
II. R. 10017. James N. Davis. H. R. 11043. Mary Brown. 
II. R. 10030. Robert W. Koontz. H, R. 11062. Hector H. Bryant. 
H. R. 10040. James Renshall. H. R. 11073. Charles Knight. 
II. R. 10090. Albert M. Kuppel. H. R. 11095. Thereasa Brisbois. 
H. R. 10097. Peter Kankiewicz. H. R. 11138. Jobn E. Collins. 
H. R. 10141. John C. Kulpman. H. R. 11167. Charles Grunert. 
H. R. 10143. Maude C, Cooper. II. R. 11171. Hugh O. Neville 
H. R. 10153. Lewis A. Boone. II. R. 11184. Samuel G. Dinsmore. 
H. R. 10170. Helen Fitton. II. R. 11188. Russell M. Huff. 
II. R. 10178. Ralph Erwin. H. R. 11189. Thomas G., Pardue. 
II. R. 10194. Lizzie C. Lefavor. H. R. 11220. Cynthia Martin. 
II. R. 10199. George 0. II. R. 11242. George A. Cooper. 
II. R. 10173. Mike Cattarini. II. R 11285. Susanah Raines. 
H. R. 10217. David R. Locke. H. R. 11287. Charles A. Rogers. 
II. R. 10247. Catherine Summers, H. R. 11288. Lewis W. Taft. 
H. R. 10262. John M. Steele. II. R. 11295. John F. Dile. 
II. R. 10275. William Holt. H. R. 11374. Guy Robison 
H. R. 10294, Frank Godar, II. R. 11402. Lucy E. Blue. 
IL. R. 10295, May A. Sanders. H. R. 11415. Mary Stewart. 
H. R. 10298. Jacob Cain. 


Mr. SELLS. Mr. Speaker, I call up Senate bill 1726, granting 
pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Regular Army and Navy and of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to certain widows and dependent relatives of such 
soldiers and sailors. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension laws— 

The name of Charles F, Cavenaugh, late of 5 Twenty- 
seventh Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

e name of Milton M. Lile, late of Company F, Second Battalion of 
Engineers, United States Army, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month. 

The name of Amme A. Wilson, late of Company H, Twenty-seventh 
Regiment United States Volunteer 3 War with Spain, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Charles B. Smith, late of Troop G, Eighth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now ey ag 

The name of Edward Flannery, late of Troop G, Third Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas Kent, late of Thirty-sixth Company, United 
States Coast Artillery, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per month, 


The name of Palmyra Johnson, dependent mother of Edward W. 
Johnson, late of Company K, Twenty-fifth Regiment United States In- 
eo War with „and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 


The name of James A. Criswell, late of Company D, Twelfth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Andrew E. Waterman, late of 8 II. First Regi- 
ment South Dakota Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of z3 month. 

he name of Henry L. Henrysen, late of Company B, Twentieth 
Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him 
a poson at the rate of u per month. 
he name of Isaac F. Roberts, late of Company D, Third Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Est 
at the rate of $24 per month. 
The name of Eugene M. S. 


ablishment, and pay him a pension 


onds, late of Company C, Sixty-fifth Regl- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Mary E. Allen, former widow of William T. Boles, late 
of capt Preston's company, First Regiment Virginia Volunteers, War 
with Mexico, and pay her a pension at the rate o hse 1 month. 

The name of Frank H. Seay, late of Compan „ Forty-fourth Regl- 
ment United States Volunteer 8 0 War with Spain, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

he name of William H. Hart, late fireman, second class, United 
States Navy, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month in lieu of that he is now 5 

The name of Thomas J. Scanlain, late of Company C, Eighth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month. 

The name of Arthur G. Bosson, late of Company C, Fifth Regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $24 ae month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Albert Grimes, late of Company D, Fifteenth Regiment 
United States Cavalary, 5 Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of James L. Graham, late of Thirty-second Com 
United States Coast Artillery Corps, Regular Establishment, an 
him a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of David Britton, late of Troo 
States Cavalry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George W. Tarter, late of company A, Tenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Clark, late of Company K, Fourteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George E. Lawrence, late captain, United States Volun- 
teer Signal Corps, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

The name of Charles Weitfle, late of the United States Navy, Regular 
Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Mary Melissa Anderson, widow of John F. Anderson, 
late of Company F, Calhoun's Mounted Battalion, Georgia Volunteers, 
War with Mexico, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Wilfred W. Phaneuf, late of Company M, Seventh Regi- 
ment United States 9 War with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Rufus H. Hopkins, late of Company 
Regiment, United States Infantry, Regular Establi 
pension at the rate of Tan per month. 

The name of Ulyssis S. G. Canfield, late of Troops C and E, Eleyenth 
Regiment United States Cavalry, and Company A, Eighth Regiment 
United States Infantry, — Establishment, and pay him a penslon 
at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Joseph J. Horan, late of Company E, Fifth Regiment 
United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of sting per month. 

The name of Dennis Driscoll, late of Troop I, Second Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James D. Wilder, late of Troop M, First Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Lemuel Lunger, late of Company M, First Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George Moir, late of Battery B, Battalion Utah Volunteer 
Light Artilery, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles H. Skillings, late of Company M, First Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $24 per month In lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth E. Baker, widow of Laurence S. Baker, late 
second Heatenant Companies A and F, United States Mounted Rifles, 
Texas and New Mexico Indian war, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of John F. Manuel, late of ot Alexander McRay’s 
company, Nauvoo Legion, Utah Volunteers, Utah Indian War, and pay 
git pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Joseph W. Culbertson, late Indian scout, United States 
Army, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Elvina Adams, widow of William R. Adams, late of 
Cape Newbern’s and Capt. Johnson's companies, Florida Mounted 
Volunteers, Seminole Indian War, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ellen Jones, widow of Harry Jones, late of Company 
F, Sixth Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Cornelia A. Nickels, widow of John A. H. Nickels, late 
commodore, United States Navy, retired, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of James J. Butler, late of Company L, First Regiment 
Washington Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Susan Owens, widow of Thomas J. Owens, late of Com- 
pany B, Twelfth Regiment United States Infantry, War with Mexico, 
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and pay her a prania at the rate of $25 por month in Heu of that she 
is now receivin 
Tha uame of Jobn Franklin Haynes, late of rye te y E, 

Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, u. ne 
him a pension at the rate of $12 per mon 

The namo of Marion T. Mitchell, late of Company B. Signal C 
United States Army, War with in, and pay him a pension at 
rate of $40 per month in 83 of that be is now recelvin Fi 

The name of Francis E. 5 late of Company H, Thirty-fifth 
Regiment United States Volunteer aa War with Spain, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of John J, Duke, late of Com 


mpany B, II. Dee Regiment 
Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, War with 


pany M, ee: Regi- 
ment United States e War with Spain, and pay him a pension 


at the rate of $12 per mont 

The name of Lily D. go widow of Frank T. ey late of 
Battery K, Third Regiment ted States Artillery, . — 55 astablish- 
ment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Albert L. Newland, ase of Company L. Secona Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, War ye ogre and y him a 
aya at the rate of $24 per month in Heu of that he is now 
receivin 

The name of George W. McMahan, late of Company E, Sixteenth 
Regiment, snd Company I, Nineteenth Regiment, Uni States Infan- 
try, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiv 

The name of . Pomeroy, late o Company F, p -ninth Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain and pay hima 
pension at tho rate of $30 pa month in Meu of that he is cache receiving. 

The name of David W. rriman, late or Company B, Twelfth R 
ment United States Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pa at 
the rate of $20 p enoni in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of win W. Gordon, — — of Company G, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment United Sinton zoten tiii War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of John Daley, late of Company F, Second Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer oe War with Spain, and pay him a pension at 


the rate of $50 

The name of — F. Hahn, late of Company D, Second Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infan , War with ea; and pay am a pension 

at the rate of $24 per month n lieu of that is eae rece ane 

The name of Arthur H. Letts, late of company G breki hird Regi- 
ment Atchi n Volunteer In Wa pai pay him a 
pension at the rate 1 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Floyd Driskel, ae of Troop I, First Regiment United 
States Cavalry, War with Spain, and pay J him a pension at the rate of 
m per month in lieu of that he is now receiv: 

The name of Sarah Hale, 3 of ae Sa Hale, late of Company 

B First Regiment United States In zaren Bled r with Mexico, and pay 


her a pension at 8 rate 2 onth. 
The name of Amanda widow of Elijah L. Mahin, late of 


seg B, Third Re; 2 Kentucky Volunteers, War with Mexico, and 
pay her a pension at Aye rate of $25 Nee month in lieu of that she is now 


2 name of William W. E ruka late of 8 G, Fourth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer 5 War with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $17 per mo in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Benjamin H. Kimbler, late of Hospital Corps, United 
States Army, Regular Establishment, and nuk a pension at the rate 
of $36 per a an dies of that he 

Twelfth Regiment 


name o a PA late of Compa: 
United States a E lar Establishment. an nt Bn a pension 


at eae rate 85 ae per Month i in lieu of that he is 1 


. 
N Fields, Renal of 5 1 — 5 
ment United tates nfantry, R en 2 and pay 
pension at the rate of $24 AN In lieu of that he is now 8 ja 


The name of Charle elton, late of t -second Co A 
United States Coast t Artillery, Regular Establishment, ana may hone 
pension at the rate of $12 per mon 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word, for the purpose of asking a question of the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. SELIS], the chairman of the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan moves to 
strike out the last word, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, has the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee some hope that some of the House bills now pending in 
the Senate may receive action by that body in the near future? 

Mr. SELLS. I could not give the gentleman any definite 
information. We are only hoping that they will. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I assume that the gentleman in taking up 
this Senate bill is not seeking to give the impression that all 
the Senate bills are to be promptly disposed of, while ours slum- 
ber over there. 

Mr. SELLS. I will just say to the gentleman that this bill 
was passed by the Senate during the last session of the Sixty- 
fifth Congress. It came to the House and objection was made 
to its consideration, and so it went over without action. The 
bill was then again passed by the Senate during the extra ses- 
sion, and it seems but fair, in view of the fact that the bill has 
been prepared for more than a year, that it should be consid- 
ered by the House and passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the committee amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, strike out all of Unes 13 to 19, inclusive (pensions of Edward 
Flannery’ and Thomas Kent). 
Une 5, strike out 512“ and insert “ $24" (pension of An- | 
drew E. Waterman). 
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be ing strike out au of lines 7 to 13, inclusivo (pensions of Henry L. 

n and Isaac F. Roberts). 

8 Pago d, strike out all of lincs 20 to 23, inclusive (pension of David 
r on 

3 5 5, strike out lines 10 to 12, inclusive (pension of Charles 


Weit 

ge 6, lino 23, prike out “$H” and insert In licu thereof “ $17" 
(pension of George Moir). 
se strike out lines 3 to 6, inclusive (pension of Cornelia A, 


è out all of lines 12 to 24, inclusive, and lines 1 and 2 
pensions of John Daley, Charles F. Hahn, Arthur H. Letts, 
age at p pri Driskel). 
155 SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit - 
tee amendments. 
The committee amendments were severally agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill as amended. 
The Senate bill as amended was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr. SELLS, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the Senate bill was passed was laid on the table. 
The foregoing bill is a substitute for the following Senate bills 


referred to the House Committee on Pensions: 

S. 201. Charles F. 25 S. 4821. Charles H. Skillings, 
8. 254. Milton M. I. 8. 4845. Elizabeth E. Baker, 
5.327. Amme A. Wilson S. 4846. John F. Mantel 

S. 1073. Charles B. Smith S. 4851. Joseph W. Culbertson. 
S. 1 Palmyra Johnson 8.4863. Elvina Adams 

S. 2132. James A. Criswell S. 4867. Ellen Jones. 

S. 2195. Andrew E. Waterman. S. 4908. James J. Butler, 

S. 3107. Eugene M. Symonds. S. 4935. Busan Owens, , 

S. 3290. Mary E. Allen. S. 4958. John Franklin Haynes, 
S. 3497. Frank H. Seay. S. 4977. Marion T. Mitche 

S. 3590. William H. Hart. S. 4978. Francis E. Searway. 

S. 3706. Thomas J. Scanlain. S. 5007. John J. Duke. 

S. 8866, Arthur G. Bosson. S. 5009, Emeline A. Spaulding, 
S. 4214. Albert Grimes. S. 5046. Jacob D. BB mo 

S. 4826. James I. Graham. S. 5110. Lily D. 2 

S. 4885. George W. Carter. S. 5111. Albert Se New and, 

S. 4411. John Clark. 8. 5124. George W. McMahan, 
S. 4412. rge E. Lawrence. S. 5196. Oscar S. Pomeroy. 

S. 4579. Mary Melissa Anderson. S. 5209. David W. Herriman, 
8. 4655. Wilfed W. Phanenf. 8. 5219. Edwin W. Gordon. 

S. 4657. Rufus H. Hopkins F. 5399. Sarah Hale. 

S. 4730. Ulysses S. G. C eld. S. 5454. Amanda E Mahin. 

S. 4737. Joseph J, Horan. S. 5527, 3 W. Treadway: 
8. 4744. Dennis Driscoll. S. 5529. Benjamin H. Kimbler. 
S. 4756. James D. Wilder. 8. 5530. gley, 

S. 4778. muel Lunge: 8. 5531. Henry Fields. 

S. 4790. George Moir. S. 5532. Charley Sheltou. 


Mr. SELLES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
several votes whereby the preceding bills were agreed to may 
be reconsidered and that that motion lie on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SELLS. Mr. Speaker, I call up House bill 9182 and ask 
that it go to the table. The House bill 9281, which was passed 
this afternoon, is a substitute for it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill H. R. 9182 be laid on the table. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I call up House bill 
11310, granting pensions and increase of pensions to cer- 
tain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIlinols calls up the 
bill H. R. 11810, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise my remarks on the pension legislation just passed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on the legislation just 
passed. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill H. R. 11310 be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill named may be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, 8 5 That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he Is 
the pes authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 

roviana 2 limitations of the pension laws 
2 8 of Rosa r wi 5 of William Fitzpatrick, alias 
el O’Brean, late Compan 2 ve ig Big New Jerse 
e 1 and Stamens L. Seco giment New Jersey Vol- 
unteer Cavalry, and pay her a 3 5 Shee rate of $25 per month. 

The name of bee a Poser former widow of James T. Newberry, 
late of Company enson a rty-ninth R ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her +? son 8 the rate o r month. 

The name oF Casey, widow = ames Casey, late landsman, 
United States Srey "and pay ber a pension at the rate of $25 per 


month. 
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The name of Andrew J. Allen. late of — get ey G, Twenty-first Ao 
ment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
rate of $45 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Wiliam S. Eberman, late of Company 
ment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now recei 

The name of Nicholas Baggs, iate of Company 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay bim 
rate of $50 per month in Heu of that he is now receivin 

The name of Joseph Evans, late of Company C, Eighty-sixth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volanteer’ Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in leu of that he is now — 

The name of Elizabeth Weeks, widow of Samuel B. Weeks, late of 
Company K, Seventy-seventh Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a at the rate of $25 a month. 

The name of Lewis 160 lb late of Com Twentieth Regiment, 
and 8 D, Thi Regiment. — Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay him CCC 
is now receiving. 

The name of David Wolf, late of regs y C, Fifty-eighth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry. and pay hi De pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now — at ae 

The name of John H. Black, late = c H, Eighteenth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer try, and pay him — pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receivi 

The name of Enos Snodgrass, late of Coapans I, Sixth Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer In ntry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month In lieu of that he is now receivin U. 

The name of Silas F. Fowler, late of Company Eighty-fifth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry A. Rows pu less and dependent son of Robert 
Rowley, late of Company C, th Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him = —— at the rate of $20 83 month. 

The name of Jacob W. Cline, late of Company D 3 Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a t the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving 

The name of Leroy es — = — S Sixteenth Regiment 

One hundred and fifty- 


Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pany i 
fourth Regiment Illinoi 3 Infan and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now recei 

The name of Robert J. Bingaman, late of Com F, One hundred 
and eighty-fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer nfantry, and pay 
Sne pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mattie L. Wade, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Francis M. Loud. late of Company H, Twelfth Regiment Massachusetts 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
in lieu of that she is now Snagit ne 

The name of Esther A. „ Widow of James H. Van Camp, 
Itte of Company L Ninety. ech os ment tp ara Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 22 month. 

The name of Thomas C. Wallace, late o 33 B. First Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
850 per month in lieu of that he Is now receiving. 

The name of a widow of Paul II. Gnatz, alias Paul F. 
Ochs, late of Compan Fifth Regiment 5 Volunteer —— 
alry, and Company one hund and seventy-cighth Regiment Ni 
3 INNY: and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 Der 
mon 

The name of Joanna Gloster, widow of John Gloster, late of Com- 
pany D, Eleventh Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
pany F, First Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Cavalry, and pay sent s 
pension at the rate of $35 per month in liew of that she is 


receiving. 
The name of George W. Page, late of Company I, Eighth Regiment 
IIInols Volunteer Cavalry 2 y him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lien of that he. is So receiving. 

The name of Richard M. Johnson, late a Company B, One hundred 
and ninety-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30.per month. 


The name of Anna D. a, widow of William A. Abel, late of Com- 


E, Eighth 
pension at the rate 


Second Regiment 
a — at the 


pany E, Sixteenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a jon at the rate of $25 per month. 

he name of 83 W. Ryan, late of Fifty-ninth ment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and $50 per month 


pay him a pension at the rate o 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John C. MacGregor, late cf Company H, One hundred 
and forty-seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 


receiving. 
Regim at N S Fork Vol 5 fa Fees bes ee eee 2 — as — 

en ew olun nfantry, and pay him a at 
mor rate of $50 month in lieu of that = is — receiving. 

The name of Oscar Meike, helpless and dent son of John 
McPike, late of Company Ð, Fortieth — . — Ohio 3 In- 
fantry, and pa —.—. a pennan at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name ood, late acting master’s mate, United 3 
Navy, and pay mae a 3 at the rate of $40 per month in 
that he is now receiving. 

The name of Willis Vidito, late of Company F, Thirty-seventh Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pa y him a n at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu = that he is dow rece 

The name of Mathew A. Hogan, late United Sate ship Portsmouth, 
United States Navy, and pay him & nn at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that he is now recei 

The name of Frederick S. Chamberlin’ helpless and dependent 
of Henry N. Chamberlin, te ot Company Fourth Regiment wis 
consin Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 


per month. 

The name of egal Co alias Henry Stevens, late of Com 
ee oh ag and 24500 5 rer York Volunteer Tata 
an on a 
1 m a pensio e rate of $40 per month in lieu of tha 

The name of John Trimble, late of Company C, Seventy-third Regi- 
ment Tilincis Volunteer Infantry, and pay hee a "pension at the rate 
of — per 2 in Bes of 8 5 — 

name o saat ate o ompany nty-second Regi- 

ment Indiana 5 „and pay him a 3 the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that 1 is now receiving. 

The name of Edith Butler, widow of John Butler, late of Company A, 
Ninth 725 ment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $25 per month, 


— ot as her ena —— widow of John T. Baker, late 


Regiment 8 Volun- 
r month. 


—— rate of 
peed Missouri daughter of Georgo 
e 
month, 


name 
late of 2 A, Eighth Reg Volunteer Infantry, 
ber Fae her “of Wiliam at Re rate of $25 Apap AA 

e name o 


and forty-fifth Re Ag Pennsy tvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
„ at rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiv 

The name of Isabella Martin, former widow of William Spatch, late 
of Company A, Second Ba , Sixteenth Regiment United States 
Volunteer ‘antry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per 


month. 

The name of Sarah Prim, widow of George Prim, late of Company 
H, Ninety-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pem- 
sion at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is now recely- 


The name of Amanda Trauger, widow of Pan? Trauger, lato of Conk 

pany C, Forty-second eng ‘Ohio Volunteer Jnfantry, and pay her 

8 at the rate of r mon 

he gcd of Miley Poil, te of Company B, Thirteenth Regiment 
Kentucky V iunteer ‘Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is bow receivin 

The name of Samuel D. Hess, lafe of Cooney C, Seventy-eighth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of per month in liew of that he is now receiving. 

The name of David W. Bachelder, late of Company A, Fourtcenth 
Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that ‘he is now receiv ving. 

The name of Clarissa Bell, widow of Thomas M. Bell, late of Com- 
pany D, One One hundred and second Regiment Hiinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Lavina W. Ellis, widow of Myron H. Ellis, late of Com- 
pany I, Seventh Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay ber 

2 pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that ‘she is now re- 

The i name of Isabella —.— . widow of Orren J. Holt, late of 
Company II, Twelfth t Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate — $25 per month, 

The name of Franklin Fawbesh, late of Company D, 
‘Twelfth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $40 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The nume of Janet Millage, widow of Abraham Millage, late lands. 
man, United States Navy, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $25 
per month. 

-first 
a’ pe 


at 

ma receiving. 
ä _ of 
nd pay 


f per month. 
The name of L. Alonzo Dennett, late of Company C, sixty. ae 
and pay him a pe nsion at the 
is rectiy: 


the rate of REA r month in lieu of that now receiving. 
The na of Joseph P. Clark, late of Company A, First R t 
and y him a pen at 


pa 

the rate of 2 per month In Men of that ie is now receiving. 

The name of John W. Burks, late of Capt. Hawkins’s independent 

5 Missouri Volunteer Ceno and pay him a 8 at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 

name of Vasthena =e „ widow of Jacob 

en 


t in the event of the death of Glennie hed ie 
dependent son of said Jacob and Vasthena Burger, the 
tional pension herein granted sball cease and determine: Provided 
i , That in the event of the death yok Vasthena Burger the name of 
said Glennie Burger shall be placed on the pension rol, subject to the 
provisions and limitations of the pension Jaws, at the rate — hs per 
month from and after the — of death of said eS 

The name of Israel 


25 per month. 
vag ne name of Louisa iow of Edward Taylor, late of Com- 
pany K, One hundred Pode 3 t United States Colored 

lun teer MARUF ADE pa her a „ at the rate of $25 per month, 
The name of H ow of John Gill, late of Company I, 
One hundred and thirty-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and ar ae her a 3 at the eka of $25 per month. 
ome 5 = rd és ae late of — e bag rah 
io Volunteer valry, a 3 pension rate o per 
month in lieu of that he is now ere 
The name of Alice G. Donze, wido 


f Charles F. Donze, late of Com- 
-eighth Regiment Ohio Votanteee Infantry, and pay her 


pany A, Th 
a fon at the rate of 5 — per month. 
e name of dams, Iate of Compan One hundred and 


fifty-seventh Regiment New York Volunteer In 9 5 and pay him a 
pension at sap rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
The name of gi A. Simmons, former widow of William F. Baker, 
Tate of Com P, Pipe hundred and thirty-first Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer In ne Bey her a pa nsion at the rate of $25 per menth. 
The name of ei L. Breig A helpless and dependent son of 
Francis B. T, late of Company F, 
vania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him ‘a pens: 
month in lieu of that he is now receiv 
=~ name of Savannah Noll. widow of George —_ Tate of Company 
G, Twelfth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $35 month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 
The name of Delilah J. Feist, widow ef Albert Feist, tate of 


-frst ent Pennsyl- 
n at the rate of $20 per 


ees name o brates Huff, widow of John A. Hoff, late of the 
U. S. 8. 7 2 Western Gunbcat' Flotila, aud pay ber a pension at the 
rate of $25 per month, 
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The name of Jemima Trueax, widow of George M. Trueax, late of 
Company A, Ninety-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay heren pension at the rate of $35 per month. 

The name 9f Leroy Hines, late of Company K, One hundred and 
fifty-fourth Regiment IIltnols Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen: 
nion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Lydia A. Clark, widow of Calvin W. Clark, late of Com- 
pany G, Thirtieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of spo pon month in lieu of that she is now 8 

The name of Wiliam Blades, late of Company B, Permanent Ba 
8 Camp Russell, Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and unassigned, 

wenty-second Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pensicn at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of John C. Edwards, late of Company D, One hundred and 
twenty-sixth Regiment Hlinois, Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 8 

The name of Emma L. Crysler, widow of David Crysler, late of Com- 
pany D, One hundred and twenty-second Regiment New York Volunteer 

nfantry, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Malinda E. Glidewell, widow of William Glidewell, late 
of Company B, Twenty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she 
is now 8 

The name of Elizabeth Marlatt, widow of Jacob Marlatt, late of 
Company A, Eleventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $25 per month, 

The name of Sarah Virginia Pollard, widow of Allison W. Pollard, 
late of Company K, Seventeenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a Poem at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of John Minahan, alias John Bagley, late of Company K, 
Eighth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $40 per month, 

The name of Belle Thompson Alter, late Army nurse, Civil War, and 
pay. ber a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

he name of Adam Mikle, late of Company A, First Regiment Ohio 
rena Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month, 

The name of Esmeralda C. Adams, former widow of Albert H. But- 
trick, late landsman, United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Sanford R. Bryant, late of Company D, Twelfth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 3 

The name of John J. Moll, alias James Moore, late of Company A, 
Second Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him 
a pianon at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Joscphus McMurtrey, late of Company F, Fourteenth 
Regiment Missouri Volunteer 17 and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Henry M. Clark, late of Company E, Sixty-third Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month In lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James O'Connell, late of Company A, Eighteenth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Samuel Marsh, late of Company C, One hundred and 
seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Intant and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lleu of 8 e is now 5 

The name of Amos Carlin, late of Company H, Thirtieth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Hutchison, late of Company I, Forty-sixth Regi- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
por ene per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Edgar C, Martin, late of Company K, Sixth Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Lysa B. Ringold, widow of Berlinin B. Ringold, late 
colonel One hundred and third Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now socana 

The name of Josèph R. Montgomery, late of Company K, Ninety- 
seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Inin and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 po month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Tue name of margaret . Reider, widow of Emanuel Reider, late of 
Company C, Forty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $45 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Joseph Reider, 
helpless and dependent son of said Margaret I. and Emanuel Relder, 
the additional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: Pro- 
vided further, That in the event of the death of Mar, t I. Reider, 
the name of said Joseph Reider shall be placed on the pension roll, 
subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the 
rate or 20 pe month from and after the date of death of said Mar- 

ret I. Reider. 

En The name of Julia A. Birge, widow of Wilbur W. Birge, late of Com- 
pany I, Second Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mertie Hudson, former widow of George B. Hudson, late 
of Company K, Two hundred and third Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Peter Netz, late of Company A, Fifty-fourth Regiment, 
and Company D, Second Regiment, Ohio ‘Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month. 

The name of Frank C. Stevens, late of Company A, Eleventh Regi- 
ment Maine Volunteer 5 1 1 and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now 8 

The name of Mary J. Miller, widow of James Miller, 
H, Eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cava 
a 2 at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of 
receiving. 

The name of Kate M. Henry, widow of Charles V. Henry, late first 
lieutenant and regimental quartermaster, Ninety-first Re; ent New 
York Volunteer Infantry, and pay „ at the rate of $35 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of William C. Adams, late of 8 D, Fourth Regi- 
ment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of Brooks E. Rogers, late of Company I, First Regiment 
New Hampshire Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 


late of Company 
ir „ and pay her 
at she is now 
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The name of Frank Ephraim Drew, late of 5 E, Seventh 
Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and Company J, First Regiment 
Maine Veteran Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of Alzina S. Swobe, widow of Thomas Swobe, late of Com- 
any E, Twelfth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and late lieu- 
enant colonel, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in 

lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Idella Norton, widow of John Norton, late of Company 
E, Thirty-second Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $45 per month in lieu of that she is now recely- 
ing: Provided, That in the event of the death of Almera Norton, help- 
less and dependent daughter of said Idella and John Norton, the addi - 
tional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: Provided 
further, That in the event of the death of Idella Norton the name 
of said Almera Norton shall be placed on the pension roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate 
5 ad per month from and after the date of dcath of said Idella 

orton. 

The name of David Brummett, late of Company D, Seventh Regiment 
Provisional Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now spend, 

The name of Erastus F. Sparks, late of Company C, First Regiment 
United States Veteran Engineers, and pay him a pension at the rate 
5 per month in lieu of that he is now recelying. 

he name of Leman Bartholomew, late of Company A, Thirty-sixth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Hannah C, Ritter, former widow of John C. Edington, 
late of Company E, Twenty-ninth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 month, 

The name of John Greek, late of Company D, One hundred and forty- 
second ee gps Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 8 

The name of William H. Clouser, late of Company I, One hundred and 
thirty-third Regiment, and Company G, Two hundred and eighth Regi- 
ment, Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Josephine M. Chittenden, widow of A. Gus Chittenden, 
late of Company D, One hundred and ninth Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Olney A. Gifford, late of Company E, Fifth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of Annie Hoover, ber and dependent daughter of Jacob 
Hoover, late of Company A, Ringold Battalion, and Company A, Twenty- 
second Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month, 

The name of Lydia Lenora Henson, widow of Thomas J. Henson, late 
of Company E, Fifty-eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month, 

rhe name of William Todd, late of Company A, Thirty-first Regi- 
ment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry and pay him a pension at the rate 
of 9 7 55 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Thomas R. Henthorne, late of Company D, Forty-second 
Regiment, and unassigned, 5 Regiment, Ohio Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah J. Handy, widow of Edward S. Handy, late of 
Company I, Fourth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $45 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Florence E. 
Handy, helpless and dependent daughter of said Sarah J. and Edward 
S. Handy, the additional pennon herein granted shall cease and deter- 
mine: Provided further, That in the event of the death of Sarah J. 
Handy, the name of said Florence E. er shall be placed on the 

ension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
aws, at 1 5 $20 per month from and after the date of death of 

id Sarah J. Handy. 
5a The name of 1015 W. Scott, late of Company B, One hundred and 
fifty-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James Murphy, late of Company F, Ninety-seventh 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Franklin A. Lindsey, late of Company F, Eleventh 
Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry E. Torrence, late of Company H, Fifty-first Regi- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sylvester F. Wallace, late of Company G, One hundred 
and seventh Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary M. Gunsolus, former widow of Mathew M. Gun- 
solus, late of Company K, Thirty-eighth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a sion at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Robert Hill, late of Company H, Fifty-ninth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay bim a penson at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ri rd H. Virts, late of Company H, Ninetleth Regl- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Martin McDermott, helpless and dependent son of 
Michael McDermott, late of Company I, One hundred and sixtieth 
Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William A. Beer, late of Companies K and B, One hun- 
dred and second Regiment Ohio Volunteer In antry, and pay a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Busher, former widow of William F. Hurst, late 
of Companies G and F, Nineteenth Regiment Obio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Jay Cobb, helpless and dependent son of Charles Cobb, 
late of Company E Thirteenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay him 8 at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he 
is now r ving. 

The name of Mary A, Kimball, former widow of James W. Kimball, 
late of Company B, Fifth Regiment, and Company G, Twentieth Regi- 
ment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $25 per month, 


1920. 
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The name of William S. Rowe, late of Company D, Second Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer 8 pay him a pension at the rate of $50 


per month in ree of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mar n A. NY widow of Jireh Kinney, late un- 
araca Twenty- assachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
und pay ber a pension $ t — of $25 per month. 

The name of Charles Leathers, late of Company H, First Regiment 
Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that hat he is now receiving. 

The name of James Dushane, late late he f Company E, Twenty-second 

5 01 3 at the 


Company E. One hun evant seventeenth R t New York Volun- 
Tatantty, and pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in 

lien of that she is now receiving. 
The name of Wien Wheatles, late of Company B, Two hundred 
and seventh t 17 730 per Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of per month in lieu of that he is now 


g. 
The name of Emily Onderdonk, now Emily Eimer, iate Army nurse, 

— pay — „ at the rate of 825 m month in lieu of that she 
s now receiving. 

name of Reuben Lawrence, late of Company G, One hundred 
and twenty-ninth 7 Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $40 month. 

name of Ma = J ston, widow of John W. Johnston, late of 
as B, Twelfth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 

er a sion at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is 
now rT 


The name * Elizabeth A. Hinman, widow ot Walter C. 3 late 
of Company G. Twentieth R t New York Volunteer Cava and 
pay her a „ at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that, The is 
now receiv) 

The name Se Cordelia D. 2 widow of Chauncey J. Maynard 
late of hex a pension Thirty-first Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her "at the rate of $35 per month in lien of that she is 
now recei 

The name 55 Catherine E. Brinkman, — a and dependent * 
ter of Joseph Brinkman, late of Company ‘ortieth Regiment 

her a at the rate of $20 


souri W Infantry, and pay 
per month in lien of that she is now — 
W. Lane, late of 8888 K. First Regiment New 
ving n. at the rate of 


The name of John 
York Volunteer gat Artillery, and 


receiving. 

The name of August Clair, late be compar D te A E 3 Regiment 
United States Volunteer Artil sion at the rate 
of $50 per month in — — of that ha: 2550 im receivin 5 

e name George Knaggs, late of Company C, KOERN 10 2 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension a t the rute ef 


$50 per month in lieu of that he is now 
The name of Bonus W. Fontaine, less and 1 sagt 55 
event 


Simon 3 late of Company II. 
Massachusetts Volunteer oi iaia 


Com 5 —— t, 
and — 55 — uslon at the rate of 1 per month. 

The name z Morton B: emere, Jate of Compan, 28 om ata 
R t Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry and pay hin & pension at 
the rate of $50 per th in lieu of that he is now recel 

he name of Louis K. helpless and Bont of Alex- 
ander Lewis, late of Company. One hundred and forty-fourth R 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay a pe m at the 
rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sinclair Binkley, late of GUANT E, Sixty-third Regi- 


ment Illinois Volunteer 3 and Ming Bove him a apona at the rate of 


30 month in lieu of that 
57 name of William Inte of Company’ A, One hundred and 
fifty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunt try, Pret pay him a 
pension at the rate of a0 T — yaa in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
Conpany G, Beven 85 N ent Indiana Vol rity a try, and 

m; i tit Regimen un ntry, and pay 
her R pension at 1 at the 3 rate of 885 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of William Rolston, late of Company D, Twenty-fifth — 55 
ment Missouri Volunteer Infan itry, and Com pany B. First Regimen 
Missouri Volunteer Engin and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name S 9 9 —.— Tn ar 8 late 
of Compan men o Volunteer an 
her a = ma PE nl Ay pee E Tien on tant abe te — 
receiving: Provided, That he eyent of the death o: 
son, helpless and e anat son of said M. 
son, the additional pension herein granted determine: 
Provided further, That in the event of the death of Emma M. Johnson 
the name of said Tracy M. Johnson shall be placed on the eee roll, 
subject to the provisions and Ihmitations the pension laws, at the 
ek $20 per month from and after the date of death of said Emma 

ohnson. 

The name of 8 Steele, Widow of Edward — Jks late of Com- 
pany I, Twelfth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infan and Com- 
pany G. First Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Heavy Pii ia and pay 

er a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Sarah Blackburn, widow of James Blackburn, late of 
Company G, be Mada Regiment F Infantry, and 
pay — a pension at the rate of 2 — 

The name cf Nancy J. Markham, former widow of Orville W. Smith, 
late of the Ninth Independent Battery Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and pay her a ion at the a of $25 per month. 

The name of William Lo; „ late of Company B, Thirteenth Regl- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infan “and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now * 

The name of Anna M. Amer, 3 widow of Joseph Amer, — of 
Company K, One hundred and second Regiment Pennsylyania Vol 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at Ag the rate of $25 per month, 


The name of Caroline Miller, widow of Herman J. Miller, late of 
Company L, Eleventh Regiment 5 Volunteer Cavalry, and Pay 
her a pension at the rate of $25 per m 

The name of SES E Lukehart, late of Company M, Fourth ä 
Provisional Enr: Missouri Militia, and 37 oe 2 pension at 
rate of $40 5 month in lieu of that he is now ž 
of Travis H. § ell, 


The nam 
A. Stilwell, 7 — ot Com ny ity: th Regiment 
teer Infantry, and pay him a penton at the rate of $20 per month in 


lieu of that he is noe P receiv 
3 a of Lydia A. Gaines former widow of Alvis 3 late — 
tillery, an 


Company Second Regiment Missouri Volunteer Light Ar 
er a . — — at the rate of 825 per month. 

e name of 8 C. Anderson, widow of Asbury E. Anderso 
late of Company B, Ninth R indiana Volunteer Cavalry, an 
pay her a pension at the rate 2 
e name of Mary J. Otto, helpless phe 3 0 1 of Lud- 


were Louis, Otto, lete of Company E, Seventy-second Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a = Dee at the rate of $20 per month 


in lieu of that she is now receivin; 2 

The name of Aaron S. Davis, late of Company C, Sixth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infan >on pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
e is now 
late of Company G, 8 


Williamson, 
Volunteer Infan and pay him 


t a 

baal arate 2 . e now recet 8 

e name ohn Willoug te o c n an Regiment 
Tennessee Volunteer try, 8 pay him nen att at the rate of 
a per pect yg ft 9 he at Pet 4 receiving. 1. See 5 

e name o Iton Hurley, of, Company nd Regimen 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, = One hundred and ninety- 
second Regiment Ohio Voluntcer I d pay him a pension at 
the rate $50 


r month in lieu of —— the 1 is now receiving. 
Shi and 


The name of William Perkins, late of Compas. y F, Fitty-ninth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 3 at the rate of 
$50 per month fn Ien of that he is now rece 

The name of Eliza M. Keyes, former widow of Francis H. Rasey, late 
ot Company, T, Thirty-seventh Regiment 3 Volunteer Infant try, 

pay her a en ee ee an eee we 


r mon 
Hewitt, widow of Walter S. Hewitt, late of Com- 


per m 
name of Nathanie Sanford, Ia late bes 8 Twelfth Regt 
ment Ilinois Volunteer gree ee a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in leu of tha . 
The name of George L. ou — of Company one hundred and 
t unteer 5 and pay bim a 
pers aaee t ‘om that he = I. “sixty. 
of Company 
pay him a pension at the rate 
he is now 


seventy-eighth 
pension at os rate of $50 
Regimen t Obi 07 vol teer Infan 
o Volun 
of $50 per month in lieu of that 
The name of oe Sep B as James Bradley, late of Company 
B, Fourth t Minnesota pp emen 1 „ and pay in a 
pension at the rate of 540 per month in lieu of that e is now receiving. 
The name of James A, Benjamin, late of Company A, Fifty-nin 
= 8 Ohio Volunteer Infantr: ry, and pas pay him a . — at 
oe g month in Hen of that receiv: 
name of Huston M. Jones, late of Company One hundred and 
t Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
month in lieu of that be is or receiving, 
late of Company H, Twelfth Regiment 
him ion at the rate of $50 


‘of Luke McDonald, late of 
Company B, eenth Regiment United States 
5 Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per 
mon 

The name of Joseph W. Santee, late of Company H, 8 hundred 
and sixty eighth N Ohio 9 27. 5 and him a 


ai ret Regiment 
the rate of $45 
The name 


— at the rate of $40 per month in of that iA is now 
recely 
The name of Christopher Slatzer, late of Company D, Thirty-first 
ent nt Ohio Woinatter 5 and pay him a e at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that Be now receivin 
The ee of Clara A. Harlow, helpless and dent da ter of 
A. Harlow, late of Company C, Thirty-cighth Regiment Indiana 


try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Angelia Meredith, widow of William H. Meredith, late 
acting chief engineer United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $25 per month, 

The name of John C. Goodin, late of er E, First Regiment 
agra Volunteer Light ry, and pay h — a pension at the rate 

50 per month in lieu o? that he s now recei rg 

he name of Amanda E. former widow ©: s Harvey, late of 
Company A, Twentieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $25 = 4 

The name of Mary Reynolds, of Levi Reynolds, late of Company 
F, Twelfth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of — Nt per 2 


sion herein granted urther, 
ee in 2 sar of the death of Melissa S. Lee, the name pn said Lucy 

L. Lee shall laced on the pension roll, su 9 5 to the provisions and 
limitations 4 Ai t e pemon Jaws, at the rate of $20 per month from and 
after the date of death of said Melissa 8. 


The name of Tillman W. Edmonds, late x Company B, Second Regt. 

ment North Carolins Tolone gna 8 a try. and pay 5 a pension 
mon en o e is now rece 

at ine 8 R. Beasley, helpless and — Neer son "at John C. 


Bens! late of Company A. nt Tennessee Volunteer 
Moun F ‘ted ed Infantry, an ay bial i him a 1 pension at the rate of $20 por month 
in tien of that he is now 


receiving. 
The name of Phebie Hamilton, widow of George Hamitton, Ia 
of Company F, Fortieth Regiment, and Company G, Pitty -first . 
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Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $65 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event 
of the death of Ethel L. Hamilton, helpless and dependent daughter 
of said Phebie and George W. Hamilton, $20 per month of the additional 
pension herein granted shall cease and determine: Provided further, 
That in the event of the death of Georgianna Hamilton, helpless and de- 
pendent daughter of said Phebie and George W. Hamilton, „ er 
month of the additional pension herein granted shall cease and deter- 
mine: And 8 further, That in the event of the death of Phebie 
Hamilton, the names of Ethel L. Hamilton and Georgianna Hamilton 
shall both be placed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month to each of 
them from and after the date of death of said Phebie Hamilton, 

The name of Martha Scott, widow of James Scott, late of Company H, 
Fifteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now * 

The name of William N. 0 ens helpless and dependent son of Joseph 
Bridges, late of Company F, Thirty-first Regiment Indiana Volunteer In- 
sentry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. ¢ 
The name of Martha J. McCleary, widow of James H. McCleary, late 
of Company G, Twenty-second Regiment United States Colored Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Francis Tolson, late of Company B, Third Regiment 
United States Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pensicn at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William Greer, late of Company B, Thirty-ninth Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Mary C. Haskins, widow of Henry Haskins, late of 
Company B, Third iment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her 1 pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Hans Halvorson, late of Company D, Fifteenth Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Rissie Swords, widow of William H. Swords, late of 
Company K, Thirty-ninth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a penson at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Steven Marcum, late of the U. S. S. New Ironside, 
United States Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that he is now 8 

The name of George W. Burk, late of Company F, patty eth Regi- 
ment Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 


$30 per month. 

The name of George Hinds, iate of Company M, Seventh Regiment 
Inđiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Pricy E. Cook, widow of Timothy Cook, late of Company 
C, Seventh Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna E. Judd, widow of Rollin Judd, late of Company 7 
Thirty-sixth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and Company B. irst 
Regiment Mississippi Marine Brigade Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of John T. Fleener, 8 and dependent son of Samuel 
W. Fleener, late of Company G. enty-seventh Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
in lleu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of Cora A. Trueblood, widow of Freeland Trueblood, late 
of Company C, One hundred and thirty-seyenth E ros Indiana Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate o ib oa per month. 

The name of Samantha Sedore, widow of Isaac ore, late of Com- 
pany A, Third Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 

ension at the rate of $45 per month in lieu of that she is now receiv- 
ng: Provided, That In the event of the death of David Sedore, helpless 
and dependent son of said Samantha and Isaac Sedore, the additional 

nsion herein granted shall cease and determine: d further, 
hat in the event of the death of Samantha Sedore the name of said 
David Sedore shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the provi- 
sions and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month 
from and after the date of death of said Samantha ore. 

The name of Julia E. Pierrepont, former widow of Charles A. Barnum, 
late of Company E, Seventh ent Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Maranda Stanfield, widow of Horatio C. Stanfield, late 
of Company G, One hundred and tenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $45 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of 
Myrtle Stanfield, helpless and dependent 3 of said Maranda and 
Horatio C, Stanfield, the additional ars erein granted 1 cease 
and determine: Provided further, That in the event of the death of 
Maranda Stanfield, the name of said Myrtle Stanfield shall be placed on 
the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of 
death of said Maranda Stanñel 

The name of William Connell, late of Company G. One hundred and 
forty-sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sophie P. Harris, widow of James W. Harris, late of 
Company C, Sixty-second Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $45 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of John Edwards 
elpless and dependent son of said Sophie P. and James W. 
nsion herein granted shall cease and determine: 
Provided further, That in the event of the death of Sophie P. Harris, 
the name of sald John Edwards Harris shall be placed on the pension 
roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the 
rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death of said Sophie 
P. Harris. 

The name of Samuel O. Stanley, late of Company C. Fifty-ninth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay h a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James Hall, late of Company E, Sixteenth Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lien of that he is now 8 

The name of Martna Ruebel, former widow of Jacob Zeut, alias 
Joreph Sente, late of Company F, Twenty-ninth Regiment, and Company 
I, Thirty-second Regiment, Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Henry 3 late of Company B, One hundred and 
fourteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 


Harris, 
Harris, the additional 


at the rate of $50 per mouth in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The name of William T, Stevens, late of Company K, One hundred and 
twenty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, KA pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Robert R. Reardon, late of Company H, One hundred and 
third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Wharton, late of Company G, Seventy-sixth Regt. 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Victoria M. Davis, widow of Tiden S. Davis, late of 
Company H, Tenth Regiment IIlindis Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Maria C. Sinclair, widow of Sidney F. Sinclair, late of 
Company G, One hundred and elghty-elghth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of 
that she is now A MoS 

The name of William Haines, late of Company C, Fiftieth Regiment 
5 Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $45 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Harriet L. Potter, widow of Edward E. Potter, late 
captain and commodore, United States Navy, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lucy A, Leach, widow of Welcome G. Leach, late of 
Company E, Second Regiment United States Sharpshooters, and Com- 
pany G, Fourth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of James T. Dunn, late of Company G, Thirteenth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John C. Langford, late of Company F, Sixty-first Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now 3 

The name of Donly Toland, late of Company C, Twenty-seventh Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

e name of Franklin D. Russell, late of Company M, Second Regt- 
ment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at_ 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Florence Moxey, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Henry L. Moxey, late of Company F, Twelfth Regiment Kentucky Vol- 
unteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

The name of Lulu M. Jones, helpless and 2 daughter of 
Samuel T. Jones, late of Company A, htieth Regiment Illinois Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pecs at the rate of $20 per month in 
lieu of that she is now recelying. 

The name of Noah C. Reichelderfer, late of Company B, One hundred 
and fourteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Lavina Humphrey, widow of William J. Humphrey, 
late of mag K, One hundred and twelfth Regiment, and Company 
A, Sixty-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $35 per month in lien of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Samuel Adair, late of Company B, Thirty-fourth Hegi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is.now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Moessner, widow of Christopher F. Moessner, 
late of Company K, Second Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of John Schoonnover, late of Company C, Fifty-first Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Cornelius Albertson, late of Com 
and ninety-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infa 13 and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph A. Kashner, late of Company G, One hundred and 
forty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 po month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of David O. Spencer, 5 and dependent son of Oliver 
Spencer, late of Company C, Fortieth ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Perry Harris, alias James Sampson, late of Company 
D, One hundred and fifty-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

The name of Annie Belle Gaunt, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Ney Gaunt, late of Company A, Eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Armstead Shain, late of Company K, Forty-second Regi- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James P. Ritchie, late of Company F, Thirteenth Regl- 
ment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Sowers, late of Ninth Independent Battery Ohio 
Volunteer 8 Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Elisha Childress, late of Company K, One hundred and 
thirteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Bounds, late of Company L, First Regiment New 
York Volunteer Light 5 and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now recelving. 

The name of Elijah Parrish, late of Company H, One bundred and 
nineteenth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

Phe name of Martha I. McGinnis, widow of Joseph M. McGinnis, late 
of Company D, Ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of John E. Markley, late of Company E, Sixty-cighth Regl- 
ment, and Samper K. One hundred and ninety-seventh Regimen 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate o 
$30 per month. 

This bill is the substitute for the following bills referred te 


the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 


ny. C, One hundred 
n 


H. R. 564. Rosa Fitzpatrick. H. R. 2478. Nicholas Baggs. 

H. R. 709. Mary S. Runion. II. R. 2796. Elijah Parri 

II. R. 904. Henry Conger, alias H.R. 3187. Joseph Evans. 
Henry Stevens. H. R. 3523. Elizabeth Wecks. 

H. R. 990. Annia Casey. H. R. 3571. John Trimble. 

H. R. 1329. Andrew J. Allen. H. R. 3797. Lewis Hyde. 

H. R. 2437. William S. Eberman. II. R. 3833. David Wolf. 


22 
3 
2 
r 


George L. Wells. Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend, on 


Leroy Hin 
. 9590. Lydia A. "Clark. 2. 
10337; Martha 1. McGinnis. page 25, by striking out lines 19, 20, 21, and 22, the proposed 


— 
3s 
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H. R. 4341. John II. Black. II. R. 10035. James Murphy. H. R. 10627. William Haines. I. R. 10750. John Schoonnover. 
II. R. 4946. Enos Snodgrass. H. R. 10039. Franklin A, Lindsey, H. R. 10630. Harriet L. Potter. H. R. 10760. Joseph A. Kashner, 
H. R. 5446. Silas F. Bower, H. R. 10041. Reuben E. Lawrence. II. R. 10631. Lucy A. Leach. H. R. 10769. David O. Spencer. 
II. R. 5863. Henry A. Rowley. H. R. 10042. Henry E. Torrence. H. R. 10632. James T. Dunn. H. R. 10771. Perry Harris, alias 
H. R. 5886. Jacob W. Cline. II. R. 10050. 8 7 8 F. Wallace. H. R. 10637. John C. Langford. James Sampson. 
H. R. 5943. Leroy Hines H. R. 10052. Mary M. Gunsolus, H. R. 10639. Donly Toland. H. R. 10789. Annie Belle Grant, 
II. R. 6184. Robert J. Bingaman, II. R. 10054, Robert Hill. II. R. 10641. Franklin D. Russell, II. R. 10790. Armstead Shain. 
H. R. 6213. Mattle L. Wade. H. R. 10060. Richard H. Virts. H. R. 10646. Florence Moxey. H. R. 10792. James P. Ritchie. 
H. R. 6309. Isaac Slygh. H. R. 10076. Martin McDermott. H. R. 10660. Lulu M. Jones. II. R. 10797. John Sowers. 
H. R: 6525. Esther i Van Camp. H.R.10078. William A. Beer. H. R. 10665. Noah C. Reicheiderfer. H. R. 10852. Cornelius Albertson, 
H. R. 6591. Edith Butler. II. R. 10079. Mary Busher. II. R. 10667. Lavina Humphrey. H. R. 10905. Elisha Childress. 
H. R. 6695. Thomas C, Wallace, H. R. 10083. Jay Cobb. H. R. 10732. Samuel Adair. . R. 11211. Jobn Bounds. 
35 R 7 sn) 6 H. R. 10086. Mary A. Pgs pong II. R. 10749. Mary A. Moessner. 
H R. 6964. Joanna Gloster. H. R. 10004, Margaret A Kinney, During the reading of the bill, 
H. p 4029. George 1 5 II. R. 10099. Charles Leathers, Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend, on 
H. R. 7143. Flore Walls © nson. FC page 6, line 11, by striking out the name “Christian” and in- 
H. R. 7423. Anna D. Abel. H. R. 10119. Margret Osborn. serting in lieu thereof the word “ Christopher.” 
H. R. 7580, George W. Ryan. R. 8 f The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IIIInois offers an 
H. R. 7599. John C. M II. R. 10125. Wiliam Wheatley. 4 a g 
II. R. 7092. Elizabeth Graven > H. R. 10126. Emily condena om k, | amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
H.R. 7859. Wiliam W, Hawley. f. R. 10144. Mary AS JORDSON The Clerk read as follows: 
E181. Soren eee H. R. 10147. Elizabeth A. Hinman. Amendment by Mr. Futter of Ilinois: Page 6, line 11, strike out the 
H. R. 8020. Minard Wood. 5 R 122 555 R: 8 word “ Christian ” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ Christopher.” 
H, R. 8042. Willis Vidito, ie man. > The amendment was agreed to. 
II. R. 8008. Frederick S. Chamber- H- R. 10160. John W. Lane. Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, on page 10, line 7, I 
lin. H. R. 10161. James M. Turley. move to strike out the name “ Janet ” and to insert in lieu thereof 
H. R. 8299. Isabella Martin. H. R- 10162. Benjamin. T- Fool, th “ » 
He Seay, garies Bell H. R. 10164, George Fun The SPEAKER, ‘The gentleman from Tllinols offers a 
H. R. 8349. Saran Prim. 1 5 ` e gentleman from nois otters an 
H. R. 8406. Amanda Treuger. H. R. 10166. Bonus W, Kountaine. | amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
I. R. 8678. Rimpel D7 Hess II. R. 10168. Louis k. Lewis. The Clerk read as follows: 
II. R. 8707. David W. a Bachelder. H. R. 10171. Sinclair 7 7 500 - Amendment by Mr. Futter of Illinois: Page 10, Une 7, strike out the 
H.R. 8701, Lavina W. Ells. 23 = athe patam: Sra word “Janet” and insert in lieu thereof Janet 
. . isa a Ho . r. P: 2 £ 
H. R. 8014. Benjamin Franklin H. R. 10190. William Rolston. The amendment was agreed to. 
5 bush a R. 10185, 3 gunaan Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend, on 
. . . — “ n 
. 2 ties creda BOWER H: R 10215, Sara Blackburn. page 12, 8 1 e the word “ Donze,” the words 
H: R. 8967. Alice H, Bryant. “R. io Nancy arkuan, 8 $ 
H. R. 9044. Alzina 8. Swobe. H: R. 10220. William Logsdon. The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
1 ey Pennett. son I. R. 10231. Caroline Miller. amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
H. R. 9097. Joseph P. Clark. H. R. 10237. Joseph Lukehart. The Clerk read ee follows: 
H. R. 9071. John W. Burks. eae yt ot ak joe ada 3 Amendment „by Mr. Futter of Illinois: Page 12, line 18, after the 
II. R. 9196, Vasthena Burger. R. 10240. Lydia A. Gaines word “ Donze,” insert the words “known as Charles F. Douze,’ 
H. R. 9200. Israel Redinger. H. R. 10246. Frederieke C. Ander- The amendment was agreed to 
H. R. 9209. Jennie D. Matteson. son. 1 
H. - 9218. Louisa ggo lor. . R; 57 5 0 I 1 Mr. e i. 5 Mr. Speaker, 2 page 18, line 18, I 
K. . a HK. . 5 . 
ae: —— = a H. K. 10287, Jone b. Markley. mova 12 correct the spelling of the word ain” by inserting 
H. R. 9311. Alice G. Donze. H. R. 10276. William M. William- e letter e. 
II. R.9383. Alfred Adams. A 5 $ 125 8 98 1 pt 18 8 cra Illinois offers an 
H. R. 9411. Lenora A. Simmons, < Rs John ughby. amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
H. R. 9423. John L. B. Breighner. H. R. 10284. Milton Hurley. 75 
I. R. 9440. Savannah Noll. II. R. 10292. Mattie Shepherd. The Clerk read as follows: 
II. R. 9492. Delilah J. Feist. H. R. 10296. WIlllam Perkins. Amendment by Mr. Futter of Illinois: Page 18, line 18, strike out the 
H. R. 9520. Euphrates Huff. = R. esa gd 5 — = ct 47 word “ Main ” and insert in lieu thereof the word Maine. 
5 s 1 7 5 Jemima ara: H. K 10 ig Nati Se tord. The amendment was agreed to. 
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8821. Jahn & Paw 16320 William W. Jackson, 
ae eg e. R. 10343. James Braley alias | beneficiary being dead. 
9638. Malinda E. Glidewell, James Bradley. The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
Seah mabe Ma eg B E DAE Hee Deine | amendment, which the Olerk: wll report, 
Sear sae iene, oard. H. R. 10888, ‘Thomas Kerrigan, The Clerk read as follows: 
John Bagley. R. 10390. Mary J. McDonald, Amendment by Mr. Futter of Illinois: Page 25, strike out lines 19 
. 9679. Belle 5 son Alter, = 2 omen bas Pantea to 22, inclusive, 
* . 8 . 2 . stopher atzer. 
Soe aN a O et BH 10412: Clare A. Hlariow. The amendment was agreed to. 
9732. James Piekle eil. H. 10418. Angelica Meredith. Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, on page 33, line 
9737. Esmeralda C. Adams, R 187 yi ue 13, I move to strike out “ $40” and insert “ $50.” 
a re a Mall ang is I. R. 10427, Mary Roe The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas offers an 
James R. 10443. Melissa S. Lee. amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
9774. Josephus MeMartrey. R. 10448, Tilman W. Edmonds. The Clerk read as follows: 
H. R. 9796. Henry M. rk. R. 10458. Thomas R, Beasley, 
II. R. 9799. Samuel Marsh. R. 10459. Phebie Hamilton. Amendment by, Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: On a 38 „Une 13, strike 
He 9839. John. Baten Te 10464. William Ne Bridges. 5 Bees ee ‘ee 85 3 hi 
H. „John Hutchinson ` e 1 . 7i w 
II. R. 9854. Edgar C. Martin. II. R. 10466. Martha J. McCleary. i should be . peaker, I think that amend 
H. R. 9855. Lysa . ‘Ringold. H. R. 10467. Francis Tolson. men ou adopted. 
H. R. 9877. 8 I. Reider. II. R. 10469. William Greer. Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Then I have no comment to 
H. R. 9889. Julia A, Birge. B: ~ parr ret 8 es. make. 
H. K. 8588. Peter Hudson. H. R. 40488. Risse Swords. Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I do not think any amendment 
II. R. 9910. Frank C. Stevens. H. R. 10499. Stephen Marcum. of that nature ought to be adopted without some explanation 
He Bite ete ae 1 aoe nee to the House. It is a little unusual. 
H. R.9917. William C. Adams. H. R. 10526. Pricy E. Cook. Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. This bill for Mr. Sanford was 
0 Jonn A Fkemor, | pension bills have not been considered as rapidly as we have 
3 Rae noes k ` . pension ve no n conside as rapidly as we have 
EE E heretofore considered them, because other matters were under 
B R: 450 Drastus E: Boarks. = 3 hence paa — me consideration. At 2855 time ae 955 was considered by the 
cae F . committee Mr. Sanford was still able to be about. He is now 
H. R. 9965. Hannah C, Ritter. H. R. 10567. William Connell. 
H. R. 9986. John Gr H. R. 10590. Sophie P. Harris. 84 years of age. He has an old gunshot wound in the knee. He 
H: R, 9987. William H- Clouser. a ni R 10598. Bamuel O. Btanley, is now confined to his bed. 
- R. 2989. Josephine ender - James Ha Mr. LONGWORTH. His disability has increased and his 
. R. 10000. Annie Hoover. . R. 10605. fee age has increased a year since the bill was introduced. 
H. F: ae tala Lenora Henson, H K. 19606. Willtem T tevens, Mr. CAMPBELL cf Kansas. Yes. I think his necessities are 
R. > m To I. . 0 eardon, 
A. R. 10021, Thomas R. Henthorne. H. R. 10619. John Wharton, such „ anona 5 5 5 
II. R. 10025. Sarah J. Handy. II. R. 10620. Victoria N. Davis. Mr. WALSH. he gentleman yield? 
H. R. 10027. John W. Scott. H. R. 10621. Maria C. Sinclair. Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 
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Mr. WALSH. Isit because of a change for the worse in the 
pensioner’s condition since the introduction of the bill or its 
consideration by the committee? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The bill was introduced for $50, 
but at the time it was considered by the committee the evidence 
did not show that Mr. Sanford was confined to his bed. He is 
now confined to his bed. 

Mr. WALSH. This is a case of which the gentleman has 
yersonal knowledge? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I know Nathan Sanford very 
well. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman does not know whether there 
are other items in the bill of a like nature? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I am quite sure that if there 
were any other items of a similar nature in the bill, the Mem- 
bers interested would call attention to them, and the chairman. 
of the committee would do as he has done in this case. : 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman thinks that other Members 
would follow the illustrious example of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Kansas? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. I move to amend, on page 44, line 
15, by striking out the name “ Moxey” and inserting in lien 
thereof the name “ Maxey.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Futter of Ilinois: Page 44, Une 15, strike out 
“Moxey ” and insert in lieu thereof“ Maxey.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. I offer the same amendment in 
line 16. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 45 Une 16. strike out the name Moxey” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ Maxey.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk resumed and completed the reading of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 

ird time, and was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Futter of Illinois, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed was. laid on the table. 


POST OFFICE APPROPRIATIONS.. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I submit a priv- 
ileged resolution from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas submits a priv- 
ileged resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 433. 

Resolved, That during 5 consideration in the Committee of the 

Whole House on the state of the Union gd Ah (H. R. 11578) making 


appropriations for the service of the Department for the 
fiscal year ending June ine 19021. = for Beene ys plana 3 it shall be in 


order, nd general rules ouse, to consider the 
following items of sai 

Page 2, line 12, bezinning with the Byes i ee and all of line 
13, as follows : Including N led. 0 $931,500." 

P th the word “ Incl 7 and all of line 7, 
as es ows: “ nel Increases hereinafter prov 3184, 

21 ith the word “ all of line 

22, as follows: ~ Incidit ding increases provided, $40, 

Pago 5, line 11. bg Seer — the w 2 as p NE . 


g 1 72. 
Page 10, 2 1 ae 8 wit the word “ inean and —.— 
g s 500 8 as follows: Tockidin —.— 


down to and in 2 N 
hereinafter provided, 

Page 11, 5, 2 the word “ including.“ and all of line 
6, as S follows: “ Includin, creases. hereinafter provi d, $81,200." 


Lage 11, line 9 beginning with the word “in and all of line 
10, as follows: uding Increases hereinafter provided, pope 
i line 1 sg Miia taa vot ei and all of line 
as wa: “* hereinafter pe „ $9,750,000,” 
11, Mne 20, mning with the word “ and of 
lines 21, 22, 23, 24, an 281 bad alt of ines 1. 2 . 4 , b. f. 8, 9, 10, 
n, ane 12 on page 12. as follows : 
cluding increases hereinafter provid $250,000: Provided, Tha: 
wherever unusual conditions prevail Mine Fi aster General, in his aise 


ee: n, May advance an office from the fourth class to the appro- 
priate 


y pos 
residential class 2 py the receipts of the 
ter, no section 16 


withstanding 
amended, which requires —.— co 
to reach SLON 000 for four ve quarters, 
on money-order business; — that the rece’ 
the same period shall egate as much as $ „ before 
ment is made: Provided further, That in cases where the 
General has exercised the authority herein ted, he shall, wherever 
the receipts are no longer sufficient to retaining su such post office 
in the presidential class to which it has been adyanced, reduce the grade 


of such office to the appropriate class indicated by its reeeipts for the 
„ beginning with the word Prorided,“ and all of 


1 
Se w and 21, as follows: 

That hereafter the Postmaster General mana the dis- 
bursement r, the appropriation for such 8 app Dy a part thercof 
to the purpose of leasing premises for the use of ces of the first, 
second, and third classes at a Ang oO 88 eet rental, to be paid quar- 
terly, for a term of not exceedin 8 


ge 1, beginning w the Toni. * including,” and line 2, as 

: “ Inelu creases hereinafter provided, 000. 000.“ 
Page 18, line 5, with the word “includ and line 6, as 
fs yma :* Including increases hereinafter provided, Py 00, 600." 


Page 13, line 9. beginning with the word “ including. ” and line 10, as 
follows: “ Includ ing increases: hereinafter provided, „000.“ 
i sates 14, core . as follows: Including — hereinafter pro- 
v 


hereinafter 
the word including,“ and Tne 20, 
as follows: “ Including increases 
7,109,275. 
17, with the word “ including,” and 
= 2 ncreases hereinafter provided, $4,700 A 
a. 8, line 9, be ing with the word 2 and line 
follows: “Including increases hereinafter provided, $19,875.” 
ge 20, line 23, with the word“ inciuaing.* and 8 line 24, as 
follows: “ Including hereinafter p pee ae 
è 21, line 17, beginnin with the word “ in ing,’ 90054 line 18, 
down to and —— 2.080.900 10.000, as follows: In uding Increases 


g with the word “ ms pee oS and line 16, as 
creases hereinafter provided. 000.090.“ 
nin ti 1 5 20, as 


follows: 


ie 30, win 1 Februa: 


sidering the rest of the bill. 
With the following committee amendment: 
Page 6, strike out lines 4 and 5. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this 
rule is to make in order the increases made to the clerks, car- 
riers, and other employees in the Postal Service. 

r. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Does this bill make the provisions of the bill 
permanent law? 

ae CAMPBELL of Kansas. No; only for the ‘next fiscal 


3 GARNER. In order te pass the same legislation in the 
next appropriation bill it will be necessary to heve a similar 
rule. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas To get by points of order on the 
increases; yes. 

Mr. GARNER. This merely makes in order certain provi- 
sions in the post-office bill that take more money out of the 
Treasury of the United States than the statue authorizes. 

Mr. MADDEN. No. 

Mr. CAMPBEXL of Kansas. No; what is authorized in the 
current year. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman from [Illinois says no, and 
the gentleman from Kansas modifies the statement because he 
knows that the answer “no” would not be eorrect. I said the 
rule makes in order legislation that would not be in order under 
the rules of the House and the statutes new existing. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. Under the general law. 

Mr. GARNER. The increases in the bill are not now au- 
thorized by law. 

Mr. CAMPBELL ef Kansas. That is true. 

Mr. GARNER. In view of the statement made by the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monprtt] as to the necessity for 
economy and cutting dewn appropriations for the next fiscal 
year, L merely call the attention of the House to the fact that 
this special rule from the Committee on Rules, which probably 
has the sanction of the steering committee on the Republican 
side, including the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monxperr], 
provides for inereased expenditures that are not now authorized 
by law. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, during the last 
two fiscal years the Post Office appropriation bill has carried the 
increases made in order by this rule. It is for the purpose 
of making these same increases in order for the next fiscal 
year, eee July 1. 1920, that this rule is brought in in 
regard to this bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. It is true, is it not, that this rule does not 
make in order any increases that the employees in the service 
are not now receiving? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is true. 

Mr. MONDELL. So that the rule does not provide for any 
increases in salary above those now being paid. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is true. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. If these increases were not made in order, the 
operation of the bill would be to reduce what the employees 
received last year. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

M- GARNER, But you are taking away from the House of 
Representatives in the Committee of the Whole the privilege 
of any Member of this House who thinks that the salaries 
might be higher than they ought to be the right to make a point 
of order. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, this rule makes it 
in order for the House to consider the increases. If the rule 
is not agreed to, it would be in order for a single Member to 
prevent the increases by making a point of order. If this rule 
is adopted, the majority of the House may agree to the increases 
or it may reduce the amount to the amount provided in the 
general statute on the subject, or it may reduce it below that 
amount if Members of the House see fit to do so, 

Mr. GARNER. But the only opportunity that a Member of 
the House who desires to let the statutory salaries continue 
as now authcrized by law would be to vote against this rule. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No; when this rule has been 
agreed to, when these items are read for consideration in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, the gentleman from Texas, or any other 
Member, can moye to amend by striking out the provisions of 
the bill providing for the increase and secure a vote in the 
House. 

Mr. GARNER. No; that was not the question I asked the 
gentleman. The gentleman does not state it correctly. The 
only chance to get a record vote in the House of Representa- 
tives would be to vote against this bill. Of course you can 
get a vote in the committee, but that is not a record vote. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The gentleman could get a 
record vote in the House if he could get a vote to strike it out, 
or he could get a yote on these increases on a motion to recom- 
mit. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It is a fact that the gentleman from 
Texas could declare himself in favor of reducing the present 
salaries by voting against this resolution. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is true. The gentleman 
from Texas, I do not think, would take advantage of the sug- 
gestion made for his benefit by the gentleman from Illinois. 
However, Mr. Speaker, unless there is further debate desired 
on this rule, I move the previous question on the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous 
question on the adoption of the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The question was taken, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand a divi- 
sion. = 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio demands a divi- 
sion. Those in favor of agreeing to the resolution will rise and 
stand until counted. [After counting.] Sixty-two Members 
have risen. Those opposed will rise and stand until counted. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I probably should be mean 
enough to accomplish the result the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
LonowortH] desires to bring about, namely, to get a record 
vote on this matter and make the point of no quorum, but not 
being of that disposition I will let the matter go. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER (after counting). One gentleman in the nega- 
tive. On this question the ayes are 62 and the noes 1. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 11578, 
the Post Office appropriation bill, and pending that motion I 
desire to ask if we can agree upon some time for general debate. 

Mr. BLACKMON. Mr. Speaker, I discussed this matter with 
the chairman of the committee this afternoon, and the gentle- 


man suggested three hours, which is satisfactory to this side of 
the House. 

Mr. STEENERSON. That is satisfactory to us. I ask unan- 
imous consent that general debate be limited to three hours, 
one-half to be controlled by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr, 
BLACKMON] and one-half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unan- 
imous consent that general debate upon the Post Office appro- 
priation bill be limited to three hours, one-half to be controlled 
by himself and one-half by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr, 
Brackmon]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the consideration of the Post Office appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
4 e Post Office appropriation bill, with Mr. Wars in the 
chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with, 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Loneworrn having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had insisted upon its amendment to the bill (H. R. 
10137) to amend an act entitled “An act to classify the officers 
and members of the fire department of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes,” approved June 20, 1906, and 
for other purposes, disagreed to by the House of Representa- 
tives, had agreed to the conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. CALDER, and Mr. SHEPPARD as the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, this is the largest Post 
Office appropriation bill that has ever been reported to the House. 
It carries $461,000,000. It exceeds by $25,000,000 the appro- 
priations in the regular appropriation bill and the deficiency 
appropriations made for the Postal Service for the fiscal year 
1920. There are, however, pending before the Appropriations 
Committee additional estimates for the fiscal year 1920 of $3,- 
550,000, and if those should be granted this will only exceed the 
appropriations for the present fiscal year by $21,000,000. What- 
ever figure we take, the increase over and above the appropria- 
tions for the present fiscal year is less than 6 per cent, which 
is the usual increase from one year to another. It will, there- 
fore, be seen that the bill is not extravagant. We are now 
enjoying an extraordinary increase in business and the pros- 
pects are that it will continue. So the appropriations in this 
bill are really less than would be justified by the volume of 
business. The Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
recognized that it was our duty to pursue a policy of economy, 
and we have cut out appropriations which we thought were not 
absolutely necessary, yet we believe we have amply provided 
for all reasonable requirements. The Postal Service is different 
from other branches of the Government, for it is more in the 
nature of a business enterprise than it is a governmental func- 
tion. It is really conducting a vast transportation service, and 
as a rule this service has been upon a self-sustaining basis, and 
in some years has shown a surplus. It has always been the 
professed policy of every administration, and it is a sound 
policy, that the postage rates and charges should be so fixed 
that this service would be self-sustaining. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Dealing with the proposition that the 
revenues of the Post Office should make the Post Office as 
nearly self-sustaining as possible, as the gentleman has just 
said, I understand that there is pending before the gentleman's 
committee a bill which is to reduce the rate on drop-letter 
postage from 2 cents to 1 cent. Is it the opinion of the gen- 
teman that that bill would substantially reduce the revenues 
of the Post Office Department? 

Mr. STEENERSON, It is my opinion that it would. There 
are several bills of that character; but the department itself 
estimates ‘hat the immediate reduction by the drop-letter 


will the gentleman 
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1-cent rate would be $28,000,000, although they estimate the 
amount of drop letters would double in two years; and, of 
course, doubling it, you have cut the rate in two, and the 
deficit would be made up. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is the gentleman speaking of the first 
year thereafter? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. The department states that there 
would be a deficit of $14,000,000 the first year. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. What is the gentleman's opinion as to 
what the condition might be in, say, three or four years? 

Mr. STEENERSON. The department would be a good deal 
in the situation of the merchant who said he was selling a suit 
of clothes for $25 which cost him $30, but he could do that be- 
canse he was selling so many of them. The cost of transport- 
ing and handling letters has gradually increased in the last 
few years because of these salary increases. It costs about 
twice as much for clerk hire in the carrier service to-day as it 
did 12 years ago, when the last computation was made of han- 
dling letters. That was in 1907, when the department had an 
investigation made. At that time they figured that third-class 
matter was carried at a loss. I will say, further, that I have 
received numerous letters from members of the One Cent Post- 
age League, who have been requested to write me, no doubt ; 
and the reason they give for the 1-cent rate is the fact that it 
would be cheaper for them to have the Government do it than 
to do it themselves. i 1 ; 

I sent an inquiry to the postmasters of some o e larges 
cities on this subject, and I put the inquiry in this way: The 
Government has a monopoly over first-class mail but has no 
monopoly over third-class mail. Anyone can carry it. A very 
large part of the third-class mail consists of circulars, and 
since the invention of the mimeograph process, especially, the 
number of circulars in the mail has increased. 

Now, there is no reason in the world why any company or 

that thinks it is possible to deliver these letters in the 
large cities at a profit can not do so. The postmaster at Brook- 
lyn writes there was a company a few years ago, when you 
could hire men for jess wages, that delivered circular letters 
among the business men of the city and charged about 1 cent 
apiece for them, but it has discontinued the business, and there 
is not anyone to-day, a private express company er concern or 
anybody, that does that business, presumably for the reason 
that it does not pay. It will cost more than 1 cent. The Goy- 
ernment statistics show that it costs more. For that reason 
it is difficult to see how you can get revenue over and above the 
cost. The more business you would be doing at 1 cent the 
worse off you would be. The fact is that the old theory upon 
which the postal receipts were based does not apply. The 
theory used to be that you had an organization and you had 
the help, and that it was economical to employ it at its full 
capacity, and by so doing you would find that the business 
would be very profitable because of the so-called law of increas- 
ing returns. If you have a carrier who only carries 10 pounds 
ef mail and load him up te 10 pounds more, then it is profitable 
to have that additional load. But we find now—and it is the 
testimony of the carriers and of the clerks that they are all 
worked to capacity—there is no slack. It is all taken up. 
Down here at Atlanta and New Orleans and Memphis, for 
instance, the witmesses, without being led by any question of 


the kind, voluntarily stated that they were loaded beyond | 


their capacity, that they were required to earry enormous loads 
of 50, 60, 70, and even 100 pounds, That was the grievance 
they had, that they were loaded dowa too much. Now, it 
stands te reason that if you should increase the volume of mail 
by redncing the postage that you wenld have to have more 
clerks and carriers. You can not do the business without more 
clerks and carriers and therefore can not take advantage of the 
law of increasing returms. You have arrived at that stage of 
the business in the Postal Service that we may call in the ter- 
minology of political economy the stage of constant or decreas- 
ing returns, and therefore the addition of this class of mail at 
the rate proposed, it is believed, would be a loss instead of be- 
ing a revenue. You could increase the volume. A great many 
wouid send letters that they now pay private carriers a cent 
nnd a half to deliver, but the Government could not do it at the 
price proposed. We would lose on it. Therefore that is not 
the way to imcrease the revenue. It is desirable to increase 
the revenue. 

We have adopted these temporary salary increases and I do 
net believe that any fair-minded man can study the postal 
affairs and go and listen to the story of the men whe do the 
work, the men who work these hours under great strain, men 
who are required to possess skill and efficiency, without being 
convinced that even the present rate of compensation, if the 


present high cost of living should continue, would be insufficient. 
I belieye it will be necessary for Congress to adopt further in- 
creases if the present rate of prices shall continue, I noticed 
that in the report of the Postmaster Gereral it is stated that 
it would be advisable to postpone the fixing of salary rates until 
normal conditions shall return. That would be a very wise 
suggestion provided we had any prospect that normal condi- 
tions as to prices wonld return in the near future. But if it is 
going to take several years it would be, I think, an unise 
policy to postpone a further revision of salaries. The fact is 
that with the salaries, even as they are increased and carried 
in this bill—and which are the same as are in force to-day— 
it is difficult to get help. In nearly all the large cities of the 
country the eligible lists of the civil service are exhausted and 
they haye to employ anybody they can get, whether they possess 
the qualifications or not. Now, the result of that is you fill the 
lower ranks of the service with unskilled men and you have 
poor service. Letters are missent and delayed, and you 
have an extraordinary amount of work thrown upon the em- 
ployees who are already there and are skilled and trained. 
They are required to work overtime. This morning I received 
a letter from a clerk complaining that during the holidays he 
had to work 16 hours in order to get the mail out. ‘They do 
not want to do it. It is too hard on the physical man to do it, 
and the result ef taking in these unskilled men is that you are 
overburdening these older men and making the service poorer. 
So that if you had better compensation you could take men 
of education and training, and yeu would get better recruits and 
the future employees would be as skilled and efficient as the 
old employees. For these reasons I think it should be the policy 
of Congress to try in some way to increase the revenue in order 
to be able to pay adequate compensation to those who do the 
work. There has been an unprecedented increase of postal 
business. No doubt this is due te increased trade and com- 
merce. People as a rule are getting high wages and are spend- 
ing their earnings freely. The passenger trains are running in 
three or four sections. They are running with 14, 15, and 16 
passenger cars and sl 

I have no doubt it isa result of the high wages that are re- 
ceived in industrial occupations. The common laborer is get- 
ting more and his money is being scattered among those who 
receive it for goods and services. 

As stated in my report here, the last month of which we have 
a record, tested by the receipts from 50 of the largest cities in 
the United States, which 50 largest cities represent one-half 
of the postal receipts, the total receipts exceeded the receipts 
for the corresponding months last year, when we had a 8-cent 
letter rate, by T per cent. As you know, the Postmaster General 
computed that 1 cent extra on letters and post cards put into 
the Treasury 17 per cent of the total revenue, $71,000,000 in all. 
Seven per cent in addition to 17 makes 24. So that the receipts 
for the last three months exceeded the normal receipts at the 
same rate of postage as we have now by about 24 or 25 per cent. 
If that shall keep up, even if we have some additional expense, 
we are likely to have a surplus. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, STEENERSON. I yield. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. If the increase in receipts keeps up, 
of course, that means also an increase in the amount of mail 
carried? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That increase is 25 per cent. The 
Post Office employees are now worked at their full capacity. 
How does the gentleman expect the Postal Service will be prop- 
erly carried.on with an increase of over 6 per cent in the expense, 
as proposed by this bill? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Well, we accepted the estimates made 
by the Post Office Department as to what the expense would be, 
but that was not really an official estimate. It was the different 
department chiefs. Outside of salaries we took their estimates. 
For instance, the railway mail pay. There was $7,000,000 un- 
expended of last year’s appropriation for transportation of mail 
by railway and they recommend the same appropriation, which 
we gave them. 

Mr, MANN of Illinois. They pay it in another way now. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Well, we believe the $7,000,000 proposed 
would be sufficient on that item, out of $50,000,000 or $60,000,000, 
to pay for the increased transportation. And there are other 
items. I think the item of transportation of mail by vessels is 
greater by about two or three millions than the expenditures of 
last year. So we have some latitude. But, as the gentleman 
says, if this increase of business should continue there might be 
a deficiency appropriation necessary, but there would not be a 
Geficiency between the receipts and expenditures, because the 
expenditures would hardly overtake the receipts, 
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Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. DUNBAR. During the last fiscal year there was turned 
over drom the Post Office Department into the General Treasury 
of the United States something like $71)000,000, representing 


the excess paid as between 3-cent and 2-cent postage. In view 
of the fact that the expenditures of the United States Govern- 
ment during the fiscal year are largely in excess of our revenue, | profit. 


what was the prevailing idea that called for the redaction of 
the postage from 8 cents to 2 cents? Was it accomplished as 


the result ef a vote of the Congress, and, if so, fram what ‘source , 


was it recommended? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I can give my own views on that sub- 
ject. In the first place, the gentleman must remember that the 
revenues were sufficient ‘for that fiscal year and ‘there was a 
Surplus. In the next place, it is mot the function of the Postal 
Service to supply revenue to the Government. That was only 
an case, by reason of war. The Constitution does 
not authorize the Government to use the Postal Service as an 
instrumentality of taxation. It authorizes Congress to levy 
taxes; but the postage is paid by those who use the service, and 
consequently it would be a violation of the spirit and intent 
of the Constitution to use the Postal Service to supply revenne 
to the Treasury. It should be, as we believe, made to balance, 
That, I think, was the reason that actuated the Congress in 
reducing the postal rate to the former rate of 2 cents, And I 
think there was another reason. I spoke a while ago about the 
law of incrensing and decreasing and constant returns. Now, 
you can place postage so high as to discourage the mse of the 
mail. If you should put postage at a dollar a letter, mighty 
few letters would be carried. Now with regard to post cards. 
The 2cent rate applied te them—the war revenue. The rate 


| 


| 


was doubled. I am informed by the postal authorities that the 


enormously increased since the rate went down again to 
1 cent. And the fact that we are enjoying such large revenue 
to-day from 2-cent postage indicates to me ft is a circumstance 
that more letters are sent at 2 cents than at 3. There is a 
small profit at the lower rate, and an increase in letters yields 
‘This was probably one of the reasons why Congress 
thought that in the long run it was best to have 2-cent letter 


postage. 

The estimate made in 1907 in regard to the cost of mail 
showed that there are 45 first-dass letters to each pownd, 
making a revenue of 84 cents, some of them being only 1-cent 
letters. But these are first-class letters. Eighty-four cents a 
pound was the revere, because there were sò many of them 
under weight. Of course if they were fall weight they would 
be 32 cents. The estimated cost was 50 cents a pound, so that 
the profit on 1 pound of first-class mail would be 31 cents. 
Now, if you cut the postage in two and made it 1 cent you see 
that you would lose the difference between 42 cents, which you 
would receive at the mew rate, and 50 cents, which it costs. 
2 would lose 8 cents a pound on every pound of first-class 
mail. 


That is a ‘sufficient answer to those gentlemen who so elù- 
quently have advocated t-cent letter postage. The fact is that 
2 cents now only has the purchasing power of 1 a few years 
ago, so that in effect we have 1-cent postage now. You could 
not have -cent postage wnless you taxed the people for part of 
it, because you would be losing 8 cents ‘a pound on ‘every pound 
of first-class mail at that rate. Those figures were made tn 
1907, and I here insert the official table taken from ‘the annual 


report for 1909. 


Revenue, expense, and profit or loss per pound and per piece for the several classes of mail, based on weighing, ix 1007. 


But the element of transportation of letters amounts to only 
one-tenth af the expense. Nine-tenths of the expense is in clerk | 
hire and in carriers aud other expenses, including overhead 
charges, so that the clerk hire having gone up, and ‘the carriers’ 
salaries having gone up since 1907 about 100 per cent, the figures 
of these days as to first-class mail are too low, and there is nota 
profit to-day of probably more than 25 per cent on first-class mait 
But that is u geod, round profit. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield again’? | 

Mr. STEKNERSON. Yes. | 

Mr. DUNBAR. Is not the gentleman mistaken when he says 
that the salaries paid to the letter carriers nnd other post-office 
employees have been increased 100 per cent since 1907? I do 
not believe the increase is over 60 per cent, if that much. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Well, that is immaterial. You must 
remember that the law establishing the first increase was enacted 
in 1907, and those stetistics relate to the time prior to that date. 
Then in 1912 there wes another increase, and since then there 
have been later increases. I might have it too large, but at any 
rate there has been a material increase in the wages and com- 
pensation of clerks and carriers since the figures of 1907 were, 
compiled. The only point I was trying to make was that if it 
cost 50 cents a pound for handling and transporting ‘first-class 
mail in 1907, it would cost more than that now, and therefore 
there would be a smaller profit than there was then at the 2-cent 
rate. 

A great deal has been said about the second-class rate, It 
strikes me that we are likely to have nearly a compensatory rate 
in 1921, when the farthest zone rate for advertising will be 10 
cents a pound instead of 1 cent a pound, as it was before the 
increase was made a year or two ago. 

There is one statement made in the Postmaster General's re- 
port with which I fully agree. That is that advertising mutter 
should pay a rate sufficient to pay its cost. That is the reason 
he gives for these high rates for advertising contained in news- 
papers and magazines, which will be in force in 1921. But the 
Postmaster General, under the authority of the parcel-post act, 
reduced the postage on certain classes of articles, notably when 
he transferred books, including catalogues, from third-class 


mall, where they bore 1 cent for every 2 ounces, or 8 cents a 
pound, to the fourth-class mail, making it subject to the parcel- 
post rate, and therefore enjoying the extraordinary low rate for 
Jocal and on first and second zones. 

Now, there are millions and millions—probabty 60,600/000— 
of catalogues sent out every year, weighing each 4 and 5 pounds, 
and the general way of that distribution by the large houses is 
to ship them to central points by freight and then redistribute 
them under the low rate in the first, second, and third zones, 
the rate being 5 cents for the first pound and 1 cent additional 
for the next zone, making a 5-pound catalogue carried for 9 
cents, The Government used to get 8 cents n pound, or 40 cents, 
for carrying such catalogues. The excuse for making that 
change, giving to the mail-order house the right to distribute 
to the farmers and local people at 9 cents, was that the railway 
mail service was so high that there was no profit in it anyway. 
But under the space-plan law the Post Office Department ‘has the 
Tight te ship all kinds of mail by freight, and the department 
does avail itself of it. In the last annual report tt was shown 
that nearly 100,000,008 pounds—99,000,000 pounds—were ship- 
ped, and that the cost was less than a cert a pound. 

Now, you see if this could be done with the blue-tag matter, 
magazines and things like that, it could be done with catalogues, 
and the Government would theréby make a profit. 

In 1921 the rate of postage in the first and ‘second zones for the 
5-pound catalogue will be O cents, but for 5 pounds of advertising 
matter in a magazine or a newspaper it will be 10 cents, and 
there will be still more discrepancy in the 10 pounds, and so on; 
so that if it is not changed, the Government win be discriminat- 
ing against the advertising in the newspapers, which is paid for 
by the local merchants and the moneys received by the local 
publishers very largely, as against the big merchant in New 
York or Chicago, who ‘ships his catalogues by freight and then 
remails them te first, second, third, and fourth zones. 

They will have a cheaper rate than the advertising contained 
in the newspapers, paid for by the pound. Now, manifestly that 
is unfair, and manifestly the Postmaster General did not intend 
such a discrimination, because at that time the zone law in re- 
gard to second-class rates was net in contemplation, Sa, as the 
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Postmaster General has the authority to change that rate, I 
think he will do so. I do not like to have Congress meddle 
with the parcel-post rates, because we gave the Postmaster Gen- 
eral the authority to do that; but if he does not equalize the rates 
of transportation for the advertising matter contained in second- 
class publications, so as to make those rates commensurate with 
those enjoyed by people who send catalogues, Co will have 
to act. I have introduced a bill to that effect. However, I hope 
that when this discrepancy is pointed out the Postmaster Gen- 
eral will restore the catalogues to the old third-class mail where 
they always belonged, being in reality printed matter and not 
books. By so doing we will get 40 cents where we now get 9 
cents, plus, perhaps, 1 or 2 cents which it costs to ship to dis- 
tributing points by freight, the same as they do the blue-tag 
matter. Now, that would add a revenue, I believe, of about 
$10,000,000. That would help to pay the salaries that we are 
increasing. 

I have pointed out these reasons why we should so manage as 
to secure a sufficient revenue to pay these increased salaries, 

In the face of the increased cost of hiring skilled employees we 
can not undertake to reduce postage in any direction, it seems 
to me, I would like to reduce postage. It would undoubtedly 
be a popular thing, but unless it can be established beyond a 
peradyenture that a reduction will bring more revenue and will 
be profitable, I think we ought to frown upon it. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Would not a reduction of postage from 
2 cents to 1 cent do away with the distinction between letter 
mail and circular mail and throw all the circular mail into 
first-class postage? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. That is another point that I 
had never thought of; but in view of the immense volume of 
the circular mail matter it would be impossible to tell the 
difference. The third-class mail does not receive the attention 
that the first-class mail does. First-class mail, paying a larger 
postage than the others, receives special attention. If you 
will go down here to the terminus or the post office you will 
find that the letters are first cared for. They are worked 
sufficiently to be placed upon railway post-office cars, and there 
the railway postal clerks separate them and k them, so 
that in many cases on arriving at Chicago or New York they 
are ready to be delivered to the very carrier on his route, 
for the purpose of expediting that class of mail. But when you 
could not tell the difference, you would have to treat it all 
alike. You could not tell what was first class or what was 
third class. The suggestion which the gentleman made is a 
yery valuable one, in my way of thinking, against the proposi- 
tion to reduce first-class postage, because the tendency would be 
to slow up first-class mail by the addition of this immense 
yolume of third-class mail. What the American people want is 
expedition, not of one letter in a thousand or one letter in 
ten thousand by flying machines, but expedition to the general 
public, It does not do the people much good for the mail of 
one man out of a thousand to be expedited a few hours. What 
is wanted is general expedition of the mail. We must legislate 
for the general benefit. I am very glad the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Ramserer] made the suggestion he did, because it 
is one of the strongest arguments I have heard against a re- 
duction of letter postage. I never thought of it before. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. DUNBAR. In estimating post-office expenses and com- 
paring them with the revenue is any allowance made for over- 
head charges, for depreciation and interest on investment? In 
the large cities the United States Government owns the post- 
office buildings. Is any account taken of what the interest on 
the investment will amount to and is it charged up against the 
operations of the Post Office Department? 

Mr. STEENERSON. It is not charged up annually, but an 
account is kept of it. 

Now, there is one thing more I want to say. I do not mean 
it as a partisan criticism upon the present incumbents of office, 
but I want to say it generally, and it is especially applicable to 
the present administration, that it is impossible to arrive at an 
intelligent conclusion in regard to the cost of each class of mail 
service and as to the revenue derived from it. 

Now, there has been a great deal said as to first-class mail 
making 100 per cent, while other mail is carried at a very great 
loss, and some claim that there is a big profit on the fourth- 
class mail, Although Congress provided in the parcel-post law 
that the rates should be revised frequently, so that the revenues 
should equal the expense, it has never been done. There was an 
attempt to do it in 1916, but it was guesswork. The parcel- 
post law also provided that there should be a distinctive stamp; 
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that the postage should be paid by a distinctive stamp. If 
that had been done, we would have known what the revenue was. 
But discretion was given to the Postmaster General to remove 
that provision, and so he changed it by abolishing the distinctive 
stamp, since which time no living soul within the department 
or outside the department can tell how much revenue there is 
from fourth-class matter. The only revenue that we can de- 
termine exactly is the revenue from second-class mail, because 
it is paid by the pound. It used to be 1 cent a pound, and all 
you had to do was to find the weight and multiply by 1 cent 
a pound. But now it is a little more difficult, because the cost 
varies, but the department knows how many pounds of second- 
class mail there are. 

It has never been determined how much it cost. It has been 
stated that it cost 9 cents a pound and that there was 8 cents 
loss. That is based on the report of 1907, but the expense of 
second-class mail is largely made up of transportation, and 
transportation has gone down; we do not pay one-half of what 
we did 12 years ago. 

There is no way of telling how many postage stamps are used 
upon letters, or first-class mail, because we use them for other 
articles, third and fourth class. There is no way of determin- 
ing how much the revenue is on third-class matter because the 
same stamps are used on it. They have made no test and no 
count. We were supposed to be advised as to how much the 
aeroplane revenue would be because Congress in authorizing 
the air service gave to the Postmaster General authority to 
prescribe not more than 24 cents for an ounce. He prescribed 
several rates and finally came down to 6 cents. There was not 
a sufficient demand for the service at 6 cents and they needed 
ballast, and so they took the 2-cent mail and used it for ballast. 
The result was that whereas you and I paid 6 cents for the 
aeroplane service the men who only paid 2 cents got the same 
service as far as the letters were needed for ballast. 

As long as you required a distinctive stamp it could not go 
without that stamp, but as soon as they used other mail for 
ballast you could not tell what the cost was. 2 

The Harriman National Bank, of New York, when an aero- 
plane was burned up in Cleveland last year, lost letters con- 
taining valuable papers worth $63,000. That bank is evidently 
in ill luck, because six months ago another aeroplane burned 
up and they lost a large sum of money. They wrote to the 
department making an inquiry by what authority they carried 
mail for 2 cents regular rate when the law prescribed 6 cents. 
Reply came that it was discretionary with the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to charge whatever he pleased. I took issue with that, 
because Congress authorized and the order was issued at 6 
cents, and the Postmaster General did not have discretion to 
carry mail for 2 cents. When the attention of the department 
was called to the matter they abolished the extra postage. 

They abolished, as I say, the distinctive stamp, and so, of 
course, there is no revenue from that special facility. The rea- 
son for this is that they say they can not go to the trouble of 
picking out the letters provided with a distinctive stamp. Yet 
they use a distinctive stamp for special delivery and get a 
straight delivery service. Therefore it seems to me practicable 
to pick out letters that have a distinctive stamp. 

The result is that when you come to discuss the question of 
having each class of mail pay its way, when you come to con- 
sider whether you want first-class mail to pay more or less, 
when you come to decide what it costs to perform the service 
with reference to second-class or fourth-class mail, it is im- 
possible to get any reliable information on the subject. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Has the gentleman any judgment as to 
how near they can estimate? What does it cost to carry first- 
class mail and second class and third and fourth? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I think their estimates may be very 
close at times. It depends a great deal upon the estimator. I 
would not have much faith in the estimate of revenue based on 
calculations of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. That is, on truck routes? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. He calculated that he was mak- 
ing 80 cents out of every dollar. That is the biggest profit in 
any business that I have ever heard of. The trouble is that he 
was too enthusiastic. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Eliminating the trucks, what is the gentle- 
man’s judgment in respect to the others? 

Mr. STEENERSON. It depends upon the man who conducts 
the investigation. If he proceeds with an open, an honest in- 
tention to ascertain the truth, the estimates may be very valu- 
able and come within a small percentage of the facts. I under- 
stand they are making a count of the parcel post, counting the 
pieces and weighing them, and seeing how much postage is paid 
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on them. They are doing this: im the 50 lurgest post offices, and 
they are compiling these statisties If that is done with the 
intention and fixed purpose ef finding what the truth Is, they 
will know what the revenues are; but then comes the next ques- 
tion, of how mueh is the expense—what is. the expense of the 
purcel post? Can the gentleman tell can anyone tell—what. 
increase in the automobile vehicle service in the cities is due to 
the parcel post? 
service of $2,000,000 before the parcel post was inaugurated. 
Now the bill is over $10,000,000, Take, for instance, the quar- 
ters in New York. The pareel post has, inereased to such ani 
enormous. extent that it is a freight business, and the post-office | 
stations in the city of New York especially are so crowded and 
the help must work in such cramped quarters that it is a dis- 
grace to the Government. It is a good deal the same in Boston 
and Chieago. There is not space enough for them to work in. 
In this bill we have authorized an extension of the leasing 
period from 10 to 20 years, That will induce capital to con- 
struct better buildings. They are in great need of space in all 
these large cities. To build these buildings ourselves would. 
cost hundreds of millions of dollars. All that is due to the 
enormous increase in the parcel post which is brought in there, 


brought te congested. places of the eity, where freight ought | 


not to be handled. It ought to be previded for in some other 
way. Nobody knows how much we should charge up by reason: |, 
of these things, how much should be charged as expense for 
rural delivery, and how much for city delivery, how much for 
clerk hire. If a person starts with a desire to show a profit, 
if he has a prejudice one way or the other, however honest he: 
may be, there is plenty of room to show a profit of ten or twenty 
or thirty million dollars on the parcel post; and if there is a 
disposition to show a loss, I think it can be fignred out that way. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Of course, the estimates of profits on the: 
trucks by Mr. Blakslee about a year ago were rather unusual, 
and 1 do not suppose that he will ever make that mistake again. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I do not think it was a mistake. It was 
the estimate of a man carried away by his enthusiasm of feeding 
the world. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. But the other activities of the Post Office 
Department haye extended over years, and probably they are: 
more accurate in arriving at the real cost and earnings than 
Mr. Blakslee was in the truck system. 


Mr. STEENERSON. I hope so. How much time have 1 


used, Mr: Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has used 53 minutes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I reserve the remainder of my time. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the chairman of the 
committee if he will not move to rise at this hour. I have had 
two or three requests for time, but the gentlemen are not on the 
floor. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Tf realize the diffieulty, and I also realize 
the strenuous evening the gentlemen on the other side had at 
the Jackson dinner last night. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise: 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. WatsH, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 11578, the 
Post Office appropriation bill, and had come to no reselution 
thereon, 

ENROLIED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 


ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills“ 


of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 5818. An aet for the retirement of public-school teachers: 
in the District. of Columbia; 

H. R. 10847. An act granting the consent of Congress to Marion 
County, State of Mississippi, to construct a bridge across the 
Pearl River, in Marion County, State of Mississippi; 


H.R. S084. An act granting to certain claimants the prefer- | 


ential right to purchase certain alleged publice lands in the 
State of Arkansas, and for other purposes ; 
H. R, 9947. An act to authorize J, L. Anderson and H. M. 


Duvall to construct a bridge across Great Pee Dee River at or 


near the town of Cheraw, S. C. 

H. R. 10558. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Connecticut River Railroad Co., its lessees, successors, and 
assigns, to construct a bridge across the Connecticut River, in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts; 

H. R. 8681. An act to authorize the Kingsdale Lumber Cor- 
poration to construct a bridge across Lumber River, near the 
town of Lumberton, N. C.; 


We used to have a bill for sereen-wagon |, 


H. R. 10133. An act for the construction ef a bridge across 
Rock River at or near East Grand Avenue, in the city of Beloit, 
H. R. 11025. Am act to authorize the construetion, mainte- 
i nance, and operation of a bridge across the Tombigbee River 
¡near Iron Weod Bluff, in Itawamba. County, Miss. 


i 


| PPOINTMENT OF REGENTS FOR THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION.. 
The SPEAKER appointed the following gentlemen to fill the 
vacancies on the Board of Regents for the Smithsonian Insti- 
| tution : Mr. GREENE of Vermont, Mr. Paperrr, Mr. ELSTON. 
ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
| now adjourn. 
The motion was. agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o’elock and 
2 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, Saturday, 
January 10, 1920, at 12 o'clock noon. 


! 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


nder clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
‘taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
reports from accounting officers of the department, showing 
| what officers’ of the Government were delinquent in rendering 
thelr accounts for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1919 (H. Doc. 
No. 579); to the Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury 
Department and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 

estimate of appropriation from the Acting Seeretary of the 
i Navy, to pay claims for damages by naval vessels, adjusted by 
the Navy Department (H. Doc. Ne. 580); to the Committee on 
| Appropriations. and ordered to be printed. 
3. A letter from the Secretary of the: Treasury, transmitting 
Supplemental estimate of appropriation required for eurrent 
expenses. of the Columbia Institution fer the Deaf, fiscal year 
1920 (H. Doc. No. 581); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
estimate of appropriation necessary to carry out the provisions 
of private act No. 10 (H. Doc. No. 582); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from. the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
estimate of appropriation required by the Coast Guard to pay a 
collision damage claim (H. Dee. No. 583); to the Committee on 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
_communieation from the Secretary of War, submitting proposed 
legislation for inclusion in next deficiency bill authorizing the 
, expenditure: of the unexpended balance of the appropriation 
„Medical and hospital department, 1919,” fiscal year 1920 (H. 
i Doe. No. 584) ; te the Committee on Appropriations and: ordered 
to be printed. 

7. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
supplemental estimate of appropriation required for “ Miseel- 
laneous expenses, Bureau ef Fisheries,“ fiscal year 1920 (H. 
Doc. Na: 585) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of communication from the Secretary of War, submitting a 
| proposed paragraph of legislation for inclusion in the next defi- 
ciency bill, authorizing expenditures from prior appropriations 
for the construetion ef storage facilities for ordnanee stores, 
including the purchase ef land (H. Doc. Ne. 586); to the ee 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

9. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, e 
a deficiency estimate of appropriation from the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institute, for the purpose of refunding income tax 
paid on a gift to the institution by Charles L. Freer, deceased, 
of Detroit, Mich, (H. Doc. No. 587); to the Committee on Appro- 
_priations and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as. follows: 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 11602) for the erection of a 
pubiic building at the city of Susanville, Calif., and appropriat- 
ing money therefor; to the Committee on Publie Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. DALLINdER: A bill (H. R. 11603) for the erection 
ot a publie building at Melrose, Mass.; to the Committee. on Pub- 


lie Buildings and Grounds. 
By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11604) to 


acquire a site for a public building in the city of Philadelphia, 
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State of Pennsylvania; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. MOTT: A bill (H. R. 11605) to amend the revenue 
act of 1918; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bin (H. R. 11606) to authorize the 
county of Fountain, in the State of Indiana, to construct a 
bridge across the Wabash River at the city of Attica, Fountain 
County, Ind.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: A bill (H. R. 11607) providing for 
a survey of Rockland Harbor in the county of Knox, in the 
State of Maine; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11608) providing for a survey of the Dama- 
riscotta River at Damariscotta, in the county of Lincoln and 
State of Maine; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 11609) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a Federal building at 
Hillsboro, Ohio; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11610) to provide for the erection of a 
Federal building and the purchase of a site therefor at 
Greenfield, Ohio; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. BOIES: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 272) to provide 
for the return of the dead bodies of soldiers of the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces buried in France; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 11611) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary Nichols; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BENHAM: A bill (H. R. 11612) granting a pension to 
William Tungate; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11618) granting a pension to Margaret 
Burney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLAND of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11614) granting an 
increase of pension to Robert Gilmore; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 11615) granting an 
increase of pension to Thomas J. Thomas; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 11616) granting a pension to 
Clara E. Beede; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 11617) granting a pension 
to Solomon D. Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11618) for the relief of Joshua Cavins; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ELSTON: A bill (H. R. 11619) granting a pension to 
John Walsh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11620) granting an increase of pension to 
Lyman M. Sherwood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HERNANDEZ; A bill (H. R. 11621) granting a pen- 
sion to Henry L. Bond; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JEFFERIS: A bill (H. R. 11622) granting a pension 
to Hannah Elizabeth Ledgerwood ; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KRAUS: A bin (H. R. 11623) for the relief of Charles 
E. Reyburn; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LAMPERT: A bill (H. R. 11624) granting a pension 
to Charles Eilers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 11625) to correct the 
military record of Robert Zink; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 11626) granting a pension to 
Lucille Henninger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 11627) granting an increase of 
pension to John Walker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 11628) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Andrew Goddard; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11629) granting a pension to Robert C. 
Ladd; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TINCHER: A bill (H. R. 11630) granting a pension to 
Herbert E. Strode; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 11631) granting an increase 
of pension to William H. Wroten; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: A bill (H. R. 11632) granting an 
increase of pension to Nicholas S. Ward; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

751. By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of John W. Bauman and 30 
other citizens of Ashland County, Ohio, in favor cf stamping 
upon clothing the percentage of wool and shoddy; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

752. By Mr. CRAGO: Petition of American Legion, Naval 
Post No. 197, Philadelphia, Pa., favoring increase of pay for 
the benefit of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard 
Service; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

753. By Mr. CRAMTON: Memorial of Harry F. Hovey Post, 
No, 135, American Legion, indorsing the Morgan bill (H. R. 
5545) for Federal aid in securing homes for soldiers; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands, 

754. Also, petition of R. B. Emery and 39 other citizens of 
Caro, Mich., urging passage of House bill 3149, the civil-sery- 
ice retirement bill; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil 
Service. 

755. By Mr. ELSTON: Petition of cross-town trainmen of 
Alameda, Calif., for equitable adjustment of their wages; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

756. By Mr. EMERSON: Petition of the Cleveland Engineer- 
ing Society, of Cleveland, Ohio, in favor of national budget sys- 
tem; to the Select Committee on the Budget. 

757. By Mr. FRBAR: Petition of Milwaukee Plumb Plan 
League, protesting against the passage of the Esch-Cummins bill; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

758. By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of Rotary Club of 
Champaign, Ill., favoring the Davey sedition bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

759. Also, petition of Samuel C. Osborne Manufacturing Co., 
of Chicago, III., supporting antistrike clause in Cummins railroad 
bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

760. By Mr. GOLDFOGLE: Petition of Guaranty Post, No. 
104, of New York, favoring universal military training; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

761. Also, petition of Fireman's Fund Insurance Co. of San 
Francisco, Calif., favoring aerial mail service between New 
York and San Francisco; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

762. By Mr. JAMES: Petition of Italian Citizens’ League, of 
Laurium, Mich., Societe Fratelli Nandiera, of Bessemer, Mich., 
and of the Italio-American Federation, of Laurium, Mich., pro- 
testing against the passage of the Johnson immigration bill; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 

763. By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of Joseph 
Callaner and 36 others, of Pawtucket, R. I., urging passage of 
Senate bill 1699 and House bill 3149; to the Committee on 
Reform in the Civil Service. 

764. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, Baltimore, Md., opposing the legislation in the 
Cummins bill that will prevent strikes if conditions warrant; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

765. Also, petition of Mothers’ Club, of Baltimore, Md., favor- 
ing the Smith-Towner bill; to the Committee on Education. 

766. Also, petition of William H. Myers, Rosedale, Kans., 
favoring the Raker bill (H. R. 5), the volunteer officers’ retired 
list; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

767. Also, petition of Rotary Club of Baltimore, Md., favoring 
the Davey sedition bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

768. Also, petition of the Lime and Cement Exchange of Balti- 
more, Md., favoring House bill 10650; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

769. Also, petition of Baltimore Federation of Labor, favoring 
House bill 3404, to send a minister and consuls to the republic of 
Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

770. Also, petition of H. B. Wilcox, of Baltimore, Md., favoring 
the Cummins railroad bill; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

771. Also, petition of Local Union No. 240, International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers, and Helpers, C. L. V. 
Whiteman, president, opposing the Cunimins-Esch railroad bill; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

772. Also, petition of Jeffrey Quante Post, No. 20, American 
Legion, favoring House bill 5545, entitled“ To provide homes 
for soldiers“; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

773. Also, petition of Maryland Commandery of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States, favoring the 
Raker bill (H. R. 5); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

774. Also, petition of R. B. Norment, jr., assistant surgeon, 
United States Public Health Service, favoring the Crago bili 
(H. R. 10846) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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775. Also, petition of W. G. Lee, president of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, Cleveland, Ohio, favoring the Anderson 
amendment to the Esch railroad bill; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

TTG. Also, petition of Oriole Lodge, No. 214, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Baltimore, Md., opposing 
the Cummins railroad bill; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

777. By Mr. MacGREGOR: Petition of National Industrial 
Conference Board, favoring the Cummins railroad bill; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

778. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of Chamber of Commerce 
ef the State of New York, protesting against the continuance 
of discriminatory tariffs from so-called central freight terri- 
tory to Gulf and South Atlantic ports; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

779. Also, petition of American Federation of Railroad Work- 
ers, protesting against the passage of the Cummins-Esch bill; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

780. Also, petition of Abraham Lincoln Branch, Friends of 
Trish Freedom, protesting against loans to foreign nations; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

781. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of-a committee composed 
of delegates appointed by the Legislatures of Minnesota, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota, members of the Flood Control Com- 
mission of North Dakota, president of the Tri-State Flood Con- 
trol Association, and president of the North Dakota Flood Con- 
trol Association, asking aid in the matter of flood control in 
the Red River Valley of the North; to the Committee on Flood 
Control. 

782. Also, petition of Prairie View Grange, No. 24, Beulah, 
N. Dak., protesting against the action of the National Grange 
in opposing the Plumb plan of railroad operation, and declaring 
for the Plumb plan as the only plan roder which railroad rates 
will not be increased; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

783. By Mr. VARE: Petition of Joseph Plunkett Branch, 
Friends of Irish Freedom, asking for recognition of Ireland; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

784. By Mr. WOOD of Indiana: Petition of residents of La- 
fayette, Tippecanoe County, Ind., urging the enactment of a 
law to retire the civil-service employees of the United States 
Government; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 


SENATE. 
Sarunpax, January 10, 1920. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, give us Thy gracious favor for the task of 
this day. We can not shut our eyes to the vast responsibilities 
of this hour, to the far-reaching influence of every word that 
we utter and every plan and purpose that we have. Give us a 
divine inspiration that we may make the moral distinctions, 
that we may measure the moral forces, that we may under- 
stand the movement of God in this our day; and give us faith 
to put ourselves at Thy command. For Christ's sake. Amen. 


On-request of Mr. Curtis, and by unanimous consent, the read- 
ing of the Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was dispensed 
with and the Journal was approved. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ball Gronna McKellar Robinson 
Beckham Hale McNary Sheppard 
Borah Harris Moses Smith, Ga. 
Brandegee Harrison Myers Smith, Md. 
Capper Johnson, S. Dak. New Smoot 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Overman Spencer 
Curtis <enyon Pa Sterling 
Dillingham Keyes Phipps Trammell 
Elkins Kirby Pittman Willlams 
Fernald McCumber Pomerene 


Mr. GRONNA. 1 wish to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotterre] is absent from the Senate, due 
to illness. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. FLETCHER], being confined to his 
home by illness. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to announce that my colleague 
par SHEwELDS] is detained from the Senate by illness in his 
family. 


I wish also to announce that the junior Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Gay], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Wotcort], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smrmons], the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], and the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. BANKHEAD] are absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. Call 
the roll of absentees. 

The reading clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr, Cort, Mr. FRANCE, Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. NELSON, 
Mr. POINDEXTER, Mr. SUTHERLAND, Mr. Tuomas, Mr. Waps- 
WORTH, Mr. Watsu of Massachusetts, and Mr. WATSON an- 
swered to their names when called. 

Mr. NEWBERRY, Mr. RANSDELL, Mr. Lopecr, Mr. Kine, Mr. 
NuGENT, Mr. Kenprick, Mr. Drar, Mr. Samara of South Caro- 
lina, Mr. Lenroot, Mr. Norris, Mr. Wars of Montana, Mr. 
HENDERSON, Mr. Curperson, Mr. McLean, Mr. Hircucock, and 
Mr. Jounson of California entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 1726) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
and of wars other than the Civil War, and to certain widows 
and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, with 
amendments, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
oe bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: " 

H. R. 9281. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; 

II. R. 10515. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; 

H. R. 11310. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war; and 

H. R. 11554. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 5818. An act for the retirement of public-school teachers 
in the District of Columbia ; 

H. R. 8084. An act granting to certain claimants the preferen- 
tial right to purchase certain alleged public lands in the State 
of Arkansas, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8661. An act to authorize the Kingsdale Lumber Cor- 
poration to construct a bridge across Lumber River, near the 
town of Lumberton, N. C.; 

H. R. 9947. An act to authorize J. L. Anderson and H. M. 
Duvall to construct a bridge across Great Pee Dee River at or 
near the town of Cheraw, S. C.; 

H. R. 10135. An act for the construction of a bridge across 
Rock River at or near East Grand Avenue, in the city of 
Beloit, Wis. ; 

H. R. 10558. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Connecticut River Railroad Co., its lessees, successors, and 
assigns, to construct a bridge across the Connecticut River in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts; 

H. R. 10847. An act granting the consent of Congress to Marion 
County, State of Mississippi, to construct a bridge across the 
Pearl River, in Marion County, State of Mississippi; and 

H. R. 11025. An act to authorize the construction, mainte- 
nance, and operation of a bridge across the Tombigbee River 
near Iron Wood Bluff, in Itawamba County, Miss. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. NELSON presented the memorial of Dr. C. H. Mayo, of 
Rochester, Minn., remonstrating against the adoption of the 
provision in the so-called Esch railroad bill relating to the 
issuance of passes to local surgeons along the line when needed 
for traveling, etc, which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, 
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Mr. NEWBERRY presented a memorial of S. M. Stevens 
Lodge, No. 150, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men, of Marquette, Mich., remonstrating against the passage 
of the so-called Cummins railroad bill, whieh was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted at a meeting of the 
State Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, Michigan Federation of 
Gleaners, State Association of Farmers Clubs and Labor 
Organizations, held in Detroit, Mich., favoring a two-year 
extension of Government control of railroads, whieh was 
ordered to lie om the table. 

Mr. PAGE presented a memorfal of sundry citizens of Mont- 
peltier, Vt., remonstrating against the passage of the so-called 
Cummins railroad bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 3683) to amend section 2 of the aet entitled “An 


act for making further and more effectual provision for the | 


national defense, and for ether purposes” (Rept. No. 362); 


and 

A bill (H. R. 10331) to amend an act entitled An act mak- 
ing appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiseab 
year ending June 30, 1919,” approved July 9, 1918 (Rept. No. 
363). 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 547) authorizing the 
enlistment of non-English speaking citizens and aliens, reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 364) 
thereon. 

Mr. MYERS, from.the Committee on Publie Lands, to whieh 
were referred the follewing bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 20) to provide for the payment for certain lands 
within the former Flathead Indian Reservation, in the State 
ef Montana (Rept. No. 365); and 

A bill (S. 2062) for the relief of Nick Siteh and Billie H. 
Evashanks (Rept. No. 366). 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 604) for the relief of Delllah Siebenaler, reported 
it without amendment. - 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 795) to provide for the disposition of publie lands with- 
drawn and improved under the provisions of the reclamation 
laws, and which are no longer needed in connection with said 
laws, reported it with amendments and submitted æ report (No. 
367) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred the 
following bill and joint resolution, reported them each with an 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 3138) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
sell and convey to the Great Northern Railway Co. certain 
Jands for stockyards, and for other purposes, at Browning 
Station, in the State of Montana (Rept. No. 368); and 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 80) to permit the disposition 
of certain lands in Montana ceded by the Crow Indians (Rept. 
No. 369). 

Mr. KENYON, from the Committee on Education and Labor, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 4438) to provide for the 
promotion of vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled in 
industry or otherwise, and their return to civil employment, 
reported it with an amendment. 

Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 8610) for the relief of William 
S. Britton, formerly second lieutenant of Infantry, who has 
been erroneously dropped from the rolls of the United States 
Army, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 370) thereon, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: 

A bill (S. 3693) granting a pension to Gertrude A. Robin- 
ae (with aecompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 3604) granting an increase of pension to Helen D. 
Longstreet; to the Committee on Pensions. : 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

A bill (S. 3695) for the relief of the Stevens Institute of 
Technology, of Hoboken, N. J.; to the Committee on Claims, 


By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 3696) to change the time for holding court in 
Laurinburg, eastern district of North Carolina (with accom- 
panying paper) ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 148) requiring the several de- 
partments of the Government to pay fer advertising their busi- 
ness matters; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

CLAIMS AGAINST THE SHIPPING BOARD, 

Mr. McNARY submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 3431) authorizing the United States 
Shipping Board to adjust the equitable claims of wooden-ship 
builders arising out of the prosecution of the war, which was re- 
ferred te the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 


ADDRESS BY DIRECTOR GENERAL HINES. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed 
in the Recorp an editorial published in the New York Sun under 
date of Friday, January 9, 1920, making comment upon the ad- 
dress reeently delivered by the Director General of Railroads. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
| DIRECTOR GENERAL HYNES FOR A FEW RATLROAD SYSTEMS WITH DIVISION OF 

EXCESS PROFITS. 

“ Direetor General Hines's clear and vigorous treatment of the 
railroad problem before the association of the bar is a matter of 
prime importance for more reasons than the fact that he is the 
present head of the Government-operated transportation system 
of the Nation. He is a highly developed, technical railroad man 
of many years of familiarity with financing, building, operating, 
and expanding carriers under private management. Wor mere 
than a generation he fought the battles of the companies. In 
recent months he has had to fight the battles of the roads, their 
workers, and the public, not to mention the United States 
Treasury. And after it all, this bred-in-the-bone railroad mar 
declares these explicit conclusions based upon his practical ex- 
perience in all the capacities in which he has served: 


“F believe that there must be fundamental changes which will con- 
solidate the railroads into a few great systems. E believe that the publie 
and labor, as well as capital, must be represented upon the management 
of these eve that a definite standard for rates must be 


“Mr. Hines is right in his view that American railroads can 
never give satisfactory service as a whole, eam never become 
financially sound as a whole, can not keep up with the growth of 
the country, can not continue as private institutions exeept as a 
very few great systems naturally consolidated, closely coordi- 
nated, and centrally controlled. He is right because in this age 
big things—and the American railway system is incomparably 
big—can be done well only in big ways. The railroads whieh 
long were in advance of the growth of the country are not now 
keeping up with it and can not keep up with it as forty-eleven 
different fractions of a national transportation system at cross 
purposes and with conflicting policies. They can not get the 
best and most use out of carriers, out of trackage, out of termi- 
nals, out of trafe offices, out of overhead fixtures. They can 
not give the best and most service to the public which will deter- 
mine the ultimate fate of the roads, big and little, good, bad, and 
indifferent. 

“Mr, Hines is right in his view that because of their need of 
publie confidence and support, because of their need of full 
cooperation by the workers, because of their submission to Gov- 
ernment rate making and other regulation, there must be partici- 
pation in the railway problems by. not only the owners but the 
workers and the public. 

“This does not mean that the public and the workers shall be 
partners in the sense that the term is now bandied about by 
strike leaders and political agitators—a partnership to share 
the profits but not the losses. It does mean that they shall get 
into the thing in a way to enable them to reach a common un- 
derstanding of what must be done for the roads and what, while 
it is necessary for the roads, is equally necessary for the work- 
ers and for the public. 

“ Mr. Hines is right in his views that an immovable obstacle 
in the way of getting general rate increases adequate to the 
needs of the poor roads is the fact that some few roads are 
making and always do make high dividends and rich surpluses, 
Any rate that would put the destitute roads of a region on their 
feet would make the rich roads doubly and trebly rich. The 
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public always will be unwilling to approve and pay rate in- 
creases which pour forth showers of gold into the laps of those 
roads already opulent while merely rescuing the great majority 
of the roads from poverty row. 

“Undoubtedly this proposal of Mr. Hines will be very unwel- 
come to some railroad men. It will be unwelcome to them, al- 
though Mr. Hines urges the necessity of giving roads enough 
of the excess earnings beyond a reasonable return to be a power- 
ful stimulus to initiative, economy, and efficiency. Undoubtedly 
also his suggestion will be a shock to others who sincerely be- 
lieve that if it is not legally unjust it is wrong in principle and 
immoral in practice to take from the road or the man what is 
honestly earned by diligence, competence, and merit to give 
to the road or the man that, for whatever reason, does not earn 
or can not earning a living. 

“But it is a condition, not a theory, which confronts the rail- 
roads. It is a hard, cold fact of this condition that the Govern- 
ment is intrenched in the very center of the American railroad 
system, as the owners themselves are not and never were. It 
is a hard, cold fact that the Government determines how they 
may operate and how they may not, where they may go, and 
where they may not, what they may charge and what they may 
not. It is a hard, cold fact that the Government in its control 
of the roads, its exercise of the functions essential to their wel- 
fare, its authority to feed them or starve them, its power of 
life and death over them, is in effect the overshadowing senior 
partner, so to speak, of this vast national business institution. 

“And it is a hard, cold fact of this condition that the roads, 
which are unwilling to give up any of their excess profits, will 
not get the rates to make those excess profits unless there is 
some such division. The common-sense question for them is 
not whether they ought to be able to keep what they get, but 
whether they ever will be permitted to get it unless some of the 
excess beyond a reasonable return is yielded by them. They 
never will get it else. 

“Consider the alternative. Not many men will question the 
power and the right of the Government to tax out of the rail- 
roads for the purpose of public revenue their excess earnings 
beyond a reasonable return. The Government could lay a reye- 
nue tax that would take from all railroads every penny beyond 
such reasonable return. But this, in truth, would kill that in- 
centive which Mr. Hines declares is necessary to efficiency. It 
would stimulate extravagance and waste. It would put a 
premium on failure instead of success. In the end, it would 
degrade every eflicient, rich, and powerful road to the low level 
of the poorest and meanest. 

„Director General Hines proposes a national railway pro- 
gram which broad-minded and prescient Americanism can 
back—a program to which all the railroads, no less than the 
country, sooner or later will be glad to come.” 


ARTICLE BY FRANK I. COBB (S. DOC. NO. 175). 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I ask to have printed as a 
public document an article by Frank I. Cobb, editorial writer 
of the New York World, which appears in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of January 5, 1920, pages 1025 to 1028, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR UNDERWOOD. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Record a speech delivered by my colleague [Mr. UNDERWOOD] 
before the chamber of commerce and the general public in Bir- 
mingham, Ala., Friday, January 2, 1920. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The speech is as follows: 

Srrren or Hox. Oscar W. UNDERWOOD BEFORE THE CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCÐ AND THE GENERAL PUBLIC, BIRMINGHAM, ALA., FRIDAY, 
JANUARY 2, 1920. 

„Senator Unperwoop. Mr. President, ladies, and gentlemen, 
I wish to thank you for this splendid audience that greets me 
to-night. I am not here to deliver an oration. I am not here 
to please you with metaphor or honeyed words. I came here 
to talk to you to-night about a practical detail of legislation 
that confronts the whole American people. 

„The Senate of the United States has passed a bill relating to 
the transportation system of America that, if it becomes a law, 
will mark a new era in the history of the American Republic 
In at least one respect. The era of war between capital and 
labor and the great transportation lines of this country will 
cease. The era of settlement by reason, by arbitration, by the 
law of social justice will have begun. There are many questions 
involved in the bill that the Senate has passed, and I am going 
to take the chance of wearying you by trying to explain the 
terms of this bill. It is a practical question, but it is a home 
question. It does not make any difference whether you are the 
man that sits at the lever, who moves the great transportation 


system of America across the continent, or whether you are the 
woman that sits at home, nurses your baby by the home fire- 
side—this bill affects you both. This bill relates to the indus- 
trial life of the Nation. It relates to the happiness and peace 
of the home life of the Nation. America can not live without a 
transportation system. It is the artery that throws the blood 
from the heart of the Nation to each separate part of the na- 
tional body, establishes life throughout the whole body politic, 
and you must look at this question from that standpoint. 
LEGISLATION A PRACTICAL QUESTION. 

“This bill is not in entire accord with my views, although I 
supported it in detail; but in passing let me say there are few 
great bills that have passed the Congress of the United States 
in the 24 years I have represented this immediate constituency 
that in all their details have met with my approval. Great 
legislative enactments are matters of compromise, and men who 
desire to be constructive in legislation must accept the best ob- 
tainable to accomplish the desired result and can not expect that 
every detail of legislation will meet with their approval. 

“There are many problems embraced in the so-called Cum- 
mins bill that it is not necessary for me to go into to-night, and 
if I did attempt to discuss all its details we would not be through 
before the sun rises in the morning. There are many pages 
devoted to changes of organic law suggested by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. There is incorporated within the pages 
of this bill the entire and absolute control of the issuance of 
railroad securities for the future, the regulation of the issuance 
of railroad securities so that in the future there shall be no 
more so-called watered stock; so that the money that is inyested 
in the railroads and must earn interest in the future must be 
money that is actually invested for the benefit of the public. 

“There has been practically no opposition to these features 
of the bill. Public sentiment has grown and drifted until al- 
most by universal acclaim these features of the bill are recog- 
nized by the public as necessary in the public interest and 
have been accepted. It might be of interest to you to tell the 
details, but I am not going to detain you to-night by going into 
them, because I want to go to the battle line of the bill, the 
contested part of the bill, the questions where men differ, and 
give you my views for my support of the bill on these features, 

THE NEWLANDS RESOLUTION, 

“This proposal for solution of the railroad problem is noth- 
ing new. It is not worked out overnight. Nearly six years ago 
I was first nominated to go to the Senate. For nearly five 
years I have been a Member of the Senate, and my very first 
suggestion when I became a Member of the Senate was that a 
joint commission should be appointed to work out the railroad 
problem and see if we could not place it on a solvent and safe 


Working basis in the interest of the public. It was known as 


the Newlands resolution. Senator Newlands was chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Committee. I wrote the resolution 
and asked Senator Newlands to introduce it. It was passed by 
both Houses, and a joint commission to work out the railroad 
problem was appointed. I was a member of that commission. 
We had many hearings; we gave long consideration to financial, 
operating, and labor problems. But before we reached any con- 
clusion or final determination of the question the Great War 
came on and the railroads came under governmental operation, 
and the work of our commission of necessity ceased. The men 
who were on that commission, though, set upon the Interstate 
Committees of the House and Senate and wrote this legislation 
that has now gone to conference. So they were educated on 
the subject before it was actually taken up. 

“You will recall that a year ago the President of the United 
States notified the Congress that unless it desired to legislate 
before he returned the railroads to their owners, the war being 
over, he was prepared to return them on the 1st of March, 1919. 
It was impossible for Congress to write legislation by the 1st of 
March, 1919, and the members of the committees of the two 
Houses represented that fact to the President; and then he 
said that he would postpone action until the ist of January, 
1920, and when the first of this year came the bill was in con- 
structive condition, so, by proclamation issued a day or two ago, 
the President has postponed the return of the railroads to their 
owners until the Ist day of March of this year. That proclama- 
tion can not be recalled. It was authorized under law and can 
be made but once, and whether we legislate or do not legislate 
the railroads will go back to their owners on the ist day of the 
coming March, unless Congress fixes a prior date. 

PROLONGED STUDY OF THE PROBLEM, 

“A year ago the Interstate Commerce Committee of the Senate 
commenced its hearings on this bill. For months it heard the 
railway executives, the shipper, the business man, the representa- 
tive of labor, all appearing before the committee, and for days 
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and weeks and months their varions views were reflected into 
the committee. About the ist day of September the Committee 
on Interstate Cammerce of the Senate reported what is known as 
the Cummins bill, because Senator Cusacns, of Iowa, is chair- | 
man of the committee, and introduced the bill. The bill was con- 
sidered and debated by the Senate until the 20th day of Do- 
cember, when it was passed by the Senate and went to confer- 
ence between the two Houses. 

„Now, my purpose in giving this introduction is merely to 
show you that the 17 men who sat on this committee were thor- ; 
oughly informed on this subject; that every angle in reference 
to this legislation had been brought to their attention. There 
are 17 men on the committee. On the day the bill was reported 
to the Senate two of them were absent, leaving 15 men present, 
and out of the 15 men, coming from the various States of the 
Union, the bill, in practically the form that it was passed by the 
Senate of the United States, was reported to the Senate by a 
vote of 14 to 1 from that committee, 14 members of the committee 
voting for the bill, Senator La FoLLETTE, of Wisconsin, casting 
the dissenting vote. 

„We do not contend that this is perfect legislation. The Con- 
gress of the United States never passed perfect legislation. Per- 
fect legislation can only be evolved in time; but I think this 
legislation meets the equation. 

LABOR, FINANCE, AND THE PUBLIC. 


“There are two paramount sections in that bill. There are 
many of them, but I am going to confine my remarks to-night 
to two. One is section 6, that involves finance, and one is section 
29, and the immediately following sections that involve labor. 
And when you say finance, and when you say labor, you have the 
whole railroad problem before you, except one other word, and 
that is the public—the man who pays the bill. Money, labor, 
and the public! There was a time in the history of the develop- | 
ment of railroads when the main factors involved in the problem 
were the capital and the labor. The contentions were between 
capital and labor. But to-day the great American Republic has | 
become the vital living force in this that can not be 
overlooked in any just settlement of the problems involved. 

“T am going to spend a few minutes, first, in outlining to you 
the financial side of the problem, and then I shall discuss at 
some greater length the labor problems involved. Section 6 of | 
this bill relates to finance. Under the old system of Government 
regulation of railroads, you know in the beginning when Commo- | 
dore Vanderbilt established one of the first great consolidated 
systems of railroads in the country, capital was the all-dominat- 
ing factor. Capital could charge what it pleased for the trans- | 
portation of freight, could order labor to de what it wanted to 
‘could handle the whole situation without limitation. But since 
that day two great organizations have begun to function in the 
transportation system of the country. One is the Government 
and the other is organized labor. | 

“Four decades ago the Congress of the United States started 
to reguiate the railroads, and in 1906 passed a bill that com- 


ades ago, certainty four decades ago; I can not remember the 
actual date. It was weak in the beginning, and grew and grew 
until it became a more powerful factor in the operating equa- 
tion than the capital that owned the railroads. 


THE RATE-SIAKING PRODLEN. 


“We are regulating railroads to-day in the interest of the 
shipper by regulating the freight rate for each piece of freight. 
Take this district. Pig iron is your great product. The cost 
of carrying a ton of pig iron from Birmingham te Boston is not 
fixed by the general manager down here at the railroad office. 
Of course, I am talking now as if the Government were not at | 
present running the railroads, as if they were under private | 
control. The rates are fixed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and the toll that you have to pay to carry a ton of pig 
iron to Boston is $5. It does not make any difference whether | 
‘you go to the Louisville & Nashville station or the Southern 
station ar the Seaboard Air Line station, you pay the same 
price for carrying a ton of pig iron to Boston. So it is witha 
carload of feathers or a package of silk or anything else, the 
Government fixes the rate. Now, let me ask you a question: 
Suppose you are on the strongest railroad in the South with 
your town and your business—a railroad that has dense traffic 
end high earnings and is able to supply you with all the cars 
you want and give you adequate service. Are you any more 
entitled to live and carry on your business from a public stand- 
point than the man who lives on a railroad necessary in the pub- 
lie interest, necessary to the development of the State, but enjoy- 
ing a lighter trafic, and therefore to be denominated as a weak 
road? He is a citizen of Alabama er n citizen of the southern 
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country or of the Nation. He has developed a coal mine or a 
farm or a factory or a grocery store. He wants to live and do 
business. Because fate has thrown him in a territory of light 
traffic and you are in a territory of dense traffic, do you think you 
ought to have any exclusive right to adequate railway service 
with which to get your goods to ‘the ultimate market of consump- 
tion and he not have a corresponding right? Of course, all that 
depends upon whether his railroad can live and function and do 
business; and that depends on whether it can finance itself, Tf 
it can not finance itself, the development of the South and of 
the Nation and the fate of existing communities is restricted to 
a few railroads enjoying unusual advantages. 

“Now, the difficulty that confronted the Congress of the 
United States was this: Here is ‘A’ Railroad that started out 
in the beginning and wandered from one town to another. It 
was not built on a direct line, but it was built because one 
town wanted to connect with another, and it connected with 
another, and then they were joined together in one system. It 
went over mountains and hillsides; it went by circuitous routes; 
Then came along B' Railroad, after 
great commerce in the general territory was established, and 
built a direct line under modern engineering practice, avoiding 
the hills and building tunnels and making a short line. Now, 


bear this in mind: Eighty per cent of the revenue of all the 


railroads is derived from the long haul, the competitive haul, 


and only 20 per cent from local noncompetitive business. So 


that you see that a railroad, to live, must for its necessary re- 
turn look to its competitive business—generally the long haul. 
It costs the A! Railroad much more to carry its freight to the 
final market of disposition, the railroad that was built under 
adverse conditions, than it does B' Railroad, that was bullt 
by modern methods and goes a direct line. Both are necessary 
in the public interest. Both must survive. And yet they must 
carry freight at the same rate, because if B' Railroad carries 
freight more cheaply than ‘A’ Railroad all of the through 
freight goes over ‘B’ Railroad, and ‘A’ Railroad will starve 
to death. So far as the loss of capital is concerned, that might 
not be so serious. You might say, ‘Sacrifice the man who 
made a bad investment’; but, my friends, you sacrifice the 
man who made a bad investment in railroading only by sacri- 
ficing the railroad and business and happiness of the thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of people who live along that line. 
Their business must be made junk. Their opportunity to reach 
the ultimate market to dispose of their preducts will be de- 
stroyed if yeu destroy the road. And that was one of the prob- 
lems that confronted Congress. 

“There has been great pressure on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the last two or three decades for lower rates, or 
against any raise in rates, and if an active railroad with heavy 
traffic controlling heavy exchange traffic and heavy divisions of 
rates was making what seemed to be undue profits, the demand 
was that the rates on freight should come down or remain down, 
for higher rates would give it greater profits. Its condition was 
taken as the standard; it was held as the example, and when 
the rates came down or remained down on the strong road the 
weak road went into the hands of a receiver, the weak com- 
petitive road. Now, that is the great financial problem that 
has confronted Congress in all these months. 

A NEW TEST. 


“But we have proposed a new system. It has been criti- 


| cized, because anything that is new is subjected to criticism, and 


properly so. You understand that the old basis of regulation 
of railroads was based on the effort to determine what was a 
just and reasonable charge for the transportation of a ton of pig 
iron from Birmingham to Boston, or a bale of feathers or cotton, 
or something else. What was reasonable and just? That means 
what was reasonable for the cost of transportation to the car- 
rier and just to the public. But we found we could not leave 
it on that basis. There were some few roads that were suc- 
cessfully running and making money by reason of peculiar con- 
ditions. A large percentage of them were barely living and not 
giving adequate service to the public, und that is why you took 
them over for Federal operation during the war, at great ex- 
pense. Conditions had choked off most of the roads in the 
country, and when the war came on there was no agency or re- 
lief that could put life into them and make them function and 
carry the soldiers, carry the raw material, and carry on the 
Nation’s business during the war except the Government itself; 
and it has cost you hundreds of millions of dollars, because your 
legislation had choked off the majority of the roads before the 
war came on, and they were unable to meet the stress of war 
conditions. 

“Now, the problem that confronts the Congress is to turn 
these ronds back so that all roads necessary in the public inter- 
est can function and all serve the public, whether the publie 
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lives on the lighter traffic road or the strong road. So we 
have changed the basis of rate making. The country is divided 
now into three rate-making districts, the western, southern, and 
northern. We have said that what is fair to the railroads in the 
way of return on its capital should be a just return on the fair 
value of its property. You understand I said property, not 
stock. So that we have provided that the basis of freight rates 
in each district shall be adjusted so as to produce a return of 
54 per cent on the fair value of the railway property in the rate 
district. In other words, if the value of the railroad property— 
the real value now, not the watered stock—if the real value of 
the railroads in the southern district is $5,000,000,000—and that 
is approximately about right—the return that these railroads, 
not individually, but as a whole, in this southern district are to 
be entitled to earn is as nearly as practicable 5} per cent on 
$5,000,000,000; it would be something between $260,000,000 and 
$270,000,000—53 per cent. 

“Do you think that is unjust? You can buy an untaxed Gov- 
ernment bond on the New York Stock Exchange to-day at a 
price that will yield 5 per cent. It sells enough below par to pay 
you 5 per cent, with valuable tax exemptions. Do you think 
you can make these railroads function unless you give that 
much—5 per cent—to investors in railway securities? Now, 
they do not get it if they do not earn it. Many of the roads 
will not earn it; they must work for it and earn it through effi- 
ciency if they get it; but on that basis of 51 per cent the rail- 
roads will have a fair chance. Before the war, or the three 
years immediately preceding the war, the railroads had an aver- 
age earning capacity of 5.22 per cent in the aggregate invest- 
ment, and if this bill goes through they will in the aggregate 
have a right to earn—that is, their freight rates will be based on a 
yield of 54, or 5.50, or an increase of twenty-eight one-hundredths 
of 1 per cent, or about $50,400,000 for all of the railroads of the 
United States. Now, that is not an unreasonable increase when 
you consider the scale on which everything else has increased, 
and the increased interest which must be paid to attract invest- 
ments. Now, that is net; you would pay a good deal more than 
that in freight rates. That is a net increase, not a gross in- 
crease. Of course, all increase in wage, all increase in coal, all 
increase in steel rails, in costs, goes into gross; but the rail- 
roads as a whole would get an increase of $50,000,000 in net; 
and it will cost more than $50,000,000 to make up to railway 
investors for the increased cost of money; or, you might say, 
for the depreciation of the value of money; and the increased 
value of everything else, for a ton of cotton or iron or merchan- 
dise will buy more transportation to-day than eyer before in the 
history of the railroads. 

“But we did not stop there. Some of these railroads will not 
earn 54 per cent on the fair value of their property devoted to 
public use. Some of them will earn more, We said heretofore 
that a railroad could earn all it could make. We now put a 
limitation upon its excess earnings, We have said that a rail- 
road's earning capacity could be 6 per cent on its value, with a 
graduated proportion of any excess. If it is undercapitalized 
and earns 6 per cent on the fair value of its property, it will be 
more than 6 per cent on its capital stock. If it is overcapital- 
ized, it will be less than 6 per cent; and then when its earnings 
goes to 6 per cent on real yalue, we have said that it can earn 
one-half of the earnings between 6 and 7, or one-half of 1 per 
cent more; and when it goes above 7 per cent, it can only keep 
for itself one-fourth of what it earns over 6 per cent. The 
balance has to go into a Government fund, a Government fund 
in the interest of the public, a Government fund that can be 
loaned the railroads, weak or strong, that have to borrow money 
in order that they may compete with the great lenders of money 
in New York and hold down the price of interest, because you 
know you—the public—have got to pay that interest. You pay 
it. The railroad can not run unless you do pay it; and then 
the fund can be used to be invested by a Government board or 
commission in buying locomotives and cars, and equipment of 
all kinds and renting it to the weaker roads or the roads that 
need it whether they are weak or strong. ‘That is in the interest 
of the public. One of the great problems that you haye to con- 
tend with is lack of cars, lack of facilities to get your product to 
the market. Under this bill no longer could it be said that one 
great concern in America can hold all the ice cars, the refrigera- 
tor cars, because if they try to make a monopoly of it the Gov- 
ernment would build some and furnish them where the publie 
needed them, wherever congestion or scarcity might arise. 
That is in the interest of the people. 


INCENTIVE NOT DESTROYED, 


“Now, there is complaint that we are limiting the earning 
capacity of these roads. We have given them the incentive to 
go on. There is no competition in rates now. There is only 


competition in service; but as this bill would allow them to 
earn one-half they earn between 6 and 7 per cent and one- 
quarter of 1 per cent above 7 per cent we would still hold out 


the inducement for competition in service. But as the Gov- 
ernment under this bill would direct the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of the United States that it shall levy freight 
rates on the public that will enable the railroads to earn—not 
on their capital stock but on their real value to the extent of 
5% per cent, that is practically assuring the aggregate railway 
investment out of your pocket, Mr. Shipper, whether repre- 
sented by issues of stock, if issued at real value, or by their 
bonds, if issued at real value, a return every year; and if the 
Government fixes a reasonable return for them so that they 
can live and function, it is but just and right that the Govern- 
ment shall say how far they shall haye the privilege of earning 
out of the business of the American people. - 


THE GREAT MUTUAL AND FIDUCIARY INSTITUTIONS. 


“Now, I want to say this: Some people contend that sec- 
tion 6 is not a wise provision. You know that under the old 
system the railroads can’t go on without breaking down, be- 
cause they broke down before, and they are in worse condition 
now than they were before the war. If they had to go on now 
without any further legislation, you wouldn't have railroads; 
there would be no use talking about strikes. If they had to 
go on without this legislation, there wouldn’t be any money to 
pay the man who sits in the cab of the engine. You have to have 
financial legislation if you are going to run these railroads, 

“This legislation would put them on their feet financially. 
Why do I say that? The great owners of the railroads are not 
Judge Lovett, who is the head of the Harriman system, nor 
Mr. Smith, who is probably one of the ablest railroad men that 
has eyer been in this country, the head of the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad. They do not own the railroads. Most of 
the railway executives own mighty little stock in them. They 
run them. Who owns these railroads? The great holders of 
railroad securities in America are the insurance companies, 
the savings banks, and the great mutual institutions of Amer- 
ica—unirersities and charities. My friend, if you have an 
insurance policy to-day to protect your wife and children in 
case. of your death, on the average—I am speaking in aver- 
ages—25 per cent of the assets that stand behind your insur- 
ance policy is railroad securities. So this is a problem that 
comes to you as well as the public, as the real owners of these 
securities. 

“Now, why do I say that section 6 will enable these rail- 
roads to function and do business? It is not because I know, 
because I am not any more of a financier than you are; but 
if you have noticed the New York papers recently you will see 
a public statement signed by Mr. Kingsley, the head of the 
New York Life Insurance Co.; by Mr. Haley Fiske, president 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.; by Mr. John J. Pulleyn, 
head of the greatest mutual savings institution in the country; 
Mr. W. D. Van Dyke, of the Northwestern Mutual; Mr. Louis 
F. Butler, of the Travelers; and Mr. George K. Johnson, of the 
Penn Mutual, acting as a subcommittee of the heads of the 
great fiduciary institutions to lay their case before the public 
and the Senate. 

“And with these men have joined others in similar positions 
of trust, enjoying the confidence of the Government and the 
public and representing the ownership of the great bulk of 
railroad securities, running into billions and billions of dollars, 
protecting the happiness of the children and the women and 
old age. These trustees are entitled to speak for their great 
trusts. 

“Now, what did they say? They said that this Cummins 
bill ought to be passed, and they indorsed section 6. They 
are the men who have invested the money that you put in to 
protect your life insurance policy. They are the men that are 
selected by you in these mutual life insurance companies to 
represent your interest. They have put it in railroad securities 
which used to be the prime investments in this country, and 
they have said that if section 6 of this bill goes through it will 
fairly and reasonably protect you from disaster. It is not going 
to be a great return, but it will protect you from disaster, 
and they advocate it. Now, I have got confidence in these men, 
They represent institutions which own the securities. Those 
men are not gambling in securities. Their companies buy them 
for permanent investment. Those men are trustees for you. It 
is probable that they stand as trustees for nine out of ten men 
in this audience to-night in their insurance policies; and they 
say to me that if this bill goes through it will put these rail- 
roads on a fairly solvent basis. Do you not think that is a 
pretty good basis for me to cast your vote on? I think so; 
and I think that if this bill goes through it will not only put 
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your interest in that railroad security, represented by your in- 
surance policies, on a solvent basis, but it is going to give you a 
railroad system in this country that can function and do busi- 
ness, and carry your freights to the ultimate markets of the 
world, and allow you to develop your great manufacturing 
enterprises, and carry the products of your farm and your 
factory to the Orient and to the Occident; and if you don't 
financially sustain this great railroad system disaster faces the 
American people. 

“JT might go on and discuss the financial problem at greater 
length, but in a brief way I have given you a summary of what 
it means, 

LABOR PROVISIONS, 

“ Now, I want to come down to the other problem, and that 
is labor. It is just as vital to you as finance. It doesn’t 
make any difference whether you be an engineer or a railroad 
conductor, or whether you run a grocery store in Birmingham, 
or are at the head of a great steel plant. Labor functioning 
properly in the great railroad system in this country is neces- 
sary to the life of the Nation, so necessary to the life of the 
Nation that when the time came when the men of America had 
to save the world from the Hun you told the man who was 
engaged in railroad labor he need not go to the firing line; 
that it was more necessary for him to stay on his job. Some 
of them went and performed gallant service for the country ; but 
they went as volunteers, not by the compulsion of your Goy- 
ernment, because your Government realized that this great rail- 
road system must function and go on. That is how vital trans- 
portation is to the country, so we have taken a very radical 
step in the labor world in this bill. 

“I am not surprised that labor leaders have criticized it. 
It would be strange if they had not when first written in this 
bill and before the rank and file of labor had thought it out. 
But I think the step that the Senate has taken is necessary, not 
only for the protection of the American public but for the pro- 
tection of railway labor itself. 

“I told you a while ago the provisions of this bill were 
reported from the Senate committee, 15 men voting. by a 
vote of 14 to 1. That 14 to 1 vote carried the labor provisions 
as well as the financial proyision of the bill. A motion was 
made in the Senate of the United States to strike out the labor 
provisions in this bill and was defeated by a vote of 47 to 25. 
Now, that may not mean so much to you. Labor is a very 
powerful factor in politics, and labor leaders had come before 
the committee of the Senate and absolutely rejected the provi- 
sions of this bill. The Senators of the United States are 
elected to office by labor as well as by farmers and business 
men, and they are slow to defy the mandate of a great class 
unless they feel sure that they are right. And by a vote of 
47 to 25 they refused to strike out of this bill its labor features. 
Now, I think, whether you represent labor or capital or the 
public, that that should give you cause for consideration. Why, 
I see men in this audience whom I have known for 35 or 40 
years—men who have represented the great labor interests of 
this district. I don’t think that any man there can say, al- 
though I have not always agreed with them, that my general 
attitude against labor in this district has been unfair. Six 
years ago, when I was a candidate for the Senate, I had some 
splendid indorsements from the very men who do not agree with 
me in this position. My friends, does it occur to you—I don't 
think I am a coward, nor do I think you charge me with that. 
Neither am I a fool, and I don’t think you will charge me with 
being a fool. I have no desire to antagonize a vast number of 
the constituency that I have represented here in this county 
and who have honored me as representative of this district for 
20 years unless there is some weighty reason for my doing so 
and unless I believed there was weighty reason for my doing so. 

THE PRECEDENT OF 1916. 


“Yet I want to make a confession to you. I am probably 
more responsible for the labor clause in the Cummins bill than 
any man in the Congress of the United States, because I first 
proposed it in the Senate. When the Adamson bill came before 
the Congress of the United States in 1916 it came there to 
avoid a great railway strike. The labor and the representa- 
tives of the railroads—I won't say labor and capital, because 
capital had little to say about it; it was the management of the 
railroads and the labor—could not agree. The President of 
the United States was appealed to and he could not bring them 
together, and, finally, labor itself asked the Congress of the 
United States to solve the problem by Federal statute. Now, 
some people deny that. One of the leaders of the brotherhoods 
in my office a week or two ago denied that proposition. ‘Ah,’ 
he said, ‘but they had not done so officially’; that they had 
not officially asked the Congress of the United States to solve 
this problem by a statute; that there was nothing on their 


books to authorize such action. I said, ‘Mr. Wells, you came 
into this office and asked me to vote for the Adamson bill, and 
a committee from the Birmingham district representing railroad 
labor came to Senator BANKHEAD’s office, met Senator BANK- 
HEAD and myself and asked us to support the Adamson bill. 
We did not ask you for your credentials as to whether you had 
passed a resolution in your organization to favor the Adamson 
bill, but you told us that you were the representatives of the 
four brotherhoods, and you asked us to vote for it. Were we 
not justified in presuming that your organization was for it?’ If 
they had not stood for it, and if the President of the United 
States had not asked for it the Adamson bill never would haye 
become a law. What did they ask for? They asked for the 
Government of the United States to fix the rate of wages and 
the hours of work. It came from labor, and it was going their 
way. 

y PRECEDENTS MUST STAND. 

“When men make a precedent they can not deny it. They 
must stand by their own handiwork; and if there are any rail- 
road men in this hall to-night—I know there are—you know 
that every word I have just uttered is true. You were right 
in asking for it when a strike became inevitable. The peace 
and the happiness of the Nation were threatened. There was 
nothing that could save it but the Government, and the time 
had come when the Government should function, and it did 
function. But I knew then that the Adamson law did not 
solve the problem; I knew then that if the final decision of 
governmental authority was right as a temporary expedient, 
it was right that the Government should fix the rates of wages 
whenever and as often as the disagreements between manage- 
ment and employees became irreconcilable. I knew that we 
Members of Congress knew nothing about the real equation in- 
volved. How did we know, with the many duties that we have to 
perform, whether the particular rate of so much per day paid 
to the man who sits in the engine cab was just or fair or not? 
The solution of that question requires an expert board, careful 
deliberation and consideration, and I proposed, when the Adam- 
son bill came to the Senate—this is why I say I am primarily 
responsible for this proposition—when the Adamson bill came 
to the Senate I proposed in the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce that the Interstate Commerce Commission in the future 
should fix the rate of wage and hours of work of the labor en- 
gaged by the great railroad transportation companies of Amer- 
ica, and it was favorably reported to the Senate by the com- 
mittee; and then, although Congress passed the Adamson Dill, 
it got cold feet. It got scared, and when it came to the water 
jump it would not go over and rejected my amendment, and I 
only got 14 votes for it at that time. 


MAKE NO MISTAKE, THE LAW WILL BE OBEYED. 


“ Now, that is where this whole thing started, and that idea 
has grown and grown until it has been passed by the Senate by 
a vote of 47 to 25, and unless the conferees or the House of 
Representatives rejects it it will become the law, and if it be- 
comes the law it will be obeyed. Make no mistake about that, 
the law will be obeyed. [Prolonged applause.] Now, is it 
right? Is it the right thing to do? That is the problem. 

A NATION-WIDE RAILWAY STRIKE, K 

“A few months ago we were facing a nation-wide coal strike. 
It looked as if there was no way out. One hundred and ten 
million people in America did what? They appealed to the 
President, to the Government, and the Government settled it. 
There was no permanent law on the statute books for it looking 
to the particular settlement, but it was worked out, partly under 
a war-time statute and partly through intervention by the ad- 
ministration. You are in a coal district. You may not have 
been alarmed, but how about the many hundreds of thousands of 
householders in America, when that strike was threatened, who 
thought about winter coming on, the wife and the little ones 
by the fireside without coal to carry them through the winter? 
It meant freezing children, sickness, and probably death. No 
fault of theirs. No part of the responsibility on them. They 
had nothing to do with fixing the wage. They had nothing to 
do with the determination of the question whether it was just 
or unjust; but yet, because one set of men said that this shall 
be done, and the other set of men said it shall not be done the 
great mass of the American people were to be made to suffer, 
That is the place where Government should function. Govern- 
ment is organized for the purpose of protecting the great mass 
of the people who live in a community from the arbitrary act of 
any one class. [Applause.] 

“ What is the soviet government? A class government. What 
was the organization of the soviet government of Russia? The 
organization of government by the soldiers and workmen of 
Russia—class agaiust the mass—and it has resulted in the most 
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arbitrary, autocratic government that the world:has ever known, 
not in the interest of the people, not even in the interest of the 
class. It has created a dictatorship, behind which stands the 
destruction of property and the trail of the life blood of women 
and children. In this country years ago, when capital was dis- 
posed to combine and organize the so-called trusts to control the 
commerce of the American people, the Government, representing 
the people, stepped in and passed the so-called Sherman law, 
and to capital the Government said, ‘So far and no farther,’ 
There have not been so many men sent to jail, but there has 
steod the signboard on the road, and every man has known 
where he must stop in the public interest. 

“ Whenever a class arises in this country where easte and class 
are out of place, whenever a class arises in this country that 
threatens the life and the peace and happiness of the Ameri- 
can people, whether it be capital or labor, or any other class, 
then comes the time that your Government must function, and 
your representatives in public life who fail to stand up and do 
their full duty are recreant in their duty to the public and 
traitors to the cause of the people. [Applause.] 

NO BLOW AT LABOR. 

“What have we done in these labor sections of this bill? 
Have we attempted to strike down labor, organized labor? No. 
My friends, let us look this question squarely in the face. Bear 
this in mind as the very first premise, that when labor or the 
man at the bottom ceases to battle upward, your Nation is dead. 
Look at Egypt! Look at India! Whenever you destroy the 
right of battle by which a man may fight his way to the top, 
you have a dead nation. And it is not the thing you want to do. 
But when any class gets so strong that they threaten the life 
of the Nation, then your Government must function or cease to 
exist as a Government, [Applause.] 

“I say I am responsible for this provision of this bill—I 
mean its main feature—and I think it is just not only to the 
public but to labor. Now, just let me tell you the personal atti- 
tude. I am not saying it in advocation of myself, but I want 
to tell you how I approached this subject. Labor has appealed 
to me many times in the past 24 years to vote for things they 
wanted, and I have most of the time supported their problems 
because I thought they were just. I believed the man at the 
bottom had the right to battle up as long as he was not tearing 
the other fellow down. 


when the crews would get in a hurry they would couple only a 
few cars close to the engine, and then the brakeman, riding 

the rear caboose sometimes, when the engineer put on 
brakes and the slack ran together would be fired out into 


It afterwards became a law. 

“There is a good deal of remedial legislation on the statute 
books that the railroad men of America have proposed and 
wanted that I proposed in Congress for them. So that I did 
not approach this subject adverse to them, but I approached 
the subject in an effort to do what was just both to them and to 
the American public. 

This bili is not unjust to American labor in the railroads. 
Under its provisions it says that any two men or more en- 
gaged in railroad business shall not enter into a conspiracy 
to interfere with interstate commeree. It is not applied ex- 
clusively to men in the railroad business; the law says any two 
or more men shall not conspire to interfere with interstate 
commerce. That includes capital. Two or more general man- 
egers can not doit. Two or more men of the public can not do it. 
Two or more men of the public not connected with the rail- 
road could go out here and oil the track to stop the running of 
trains, and they would be in violation of the law, or if two or 
more men engaged in the railroad business as employees eon- 
spired together that would be in violation of the law. It relates 


to everybody. 
THE RIGHT TO QUIT WORK. 

Now, I think that law is just, provided that in taking away 
the weapon of labor to battle upward you give labor something 
else to take its place. We did take away one weapon of labor 
to battle upward, but I want you to understand that for that 
antistrike provision we gave them something else in its place, 
That antistrike provision says that two or more men shall not 
conspire against interstate commerce, but it says that nothing in 
this act shall be construed to prevent any man from quitting 
his employment. There has been a good deal of talk about this 
bill taking away the personal right of men and making slaves 


* 
. 


of them. The act itself expressly negatives that position. But 
there is a very great difference between a man quitting his em- 
ployment and striking. Quitting employment is a matter of 
personal liberty. It is a matter of personal right, a matter of 

freedom, but to strike means just what it says. It is 
a weapon of offense; it is a blow directed at the other man to 
accomplish a purpose. You realize that. [Applause.] Quitting 
work is not all that is wanted in a strike, for somebody else 
takes your place. You want higher wages, fewer hours, or some- 
thing else, and you exercise the blow to force the other man to 
come to your terms, just as you make use of a blow if you are 
in a personal combat on the street. That is what strike means. 
It is not an act of personal liberty, personal protection, indi- 
vidual rights; it is the big stick used against the other fellow. 
It is a joint or social action falling within the domain or 
functions of government where the results of the action directly 
affect the publie welfare. 

UNIVERSAL RAILROAD STRIKE AND THE PUBLIC. 


“Now, my friends, what does a universal railroad strike 
mean? It ceases to be a blow directed against capital, because, 
although capital may lose dividends for three or four months 
while labor is out on a strike, that is infinitesimal compared with 
what is going to happen to the public. The owners of the rail- 
roads may lose a few dollars. Railway investment may lose 
the earning capacity in 90 days of a fourth of its dividends for 
a year. What does that mean? But little. It is an operating 
expense that will be paid in the end by the public. But a uni- 
versal railroad strike for 90 days in America is directly aimed 
at the American public. A strike for 90 days means idle fac- 
tories and foundries, men out of employment, women without 
food. A strike for 90 days means that the milk trains have 
ceased to go into the great cities, and the infants are dying in 
their mothers’ arms. A strike for 90 days means that the whole 
business life of the Nation has ceased to function, and panic and 
disaster stalks in the land. You know that. The blow is not 
directed against capital. It is directed against the public to 
coerce the accomplishment of a result that the public, unor- 
ganized, has no power to control. 

“My friends, you who have spent your lives at the throttle of 
an engine, or as a conductor of a train, tell me, if you 
produce that result in the Birmingham district, how long you 
could live in this district? Just think about it a minute. Sup- 
pose you deliberately, through your organizations, brought on a 
90-day strike; assuming that your cause was perfectly just, 
that you were asking for higher wages and you were entitled 
to them, and you could not get them out of the railroad manage- 
ment, and because you could not get them out of the railroad 
management you brought on a strike for 90 days and paralyzed 
the business life of this Nation and had infants dying in their 
mothers’ arms and men starving for lack of food, how long do 
you think the public, your neighbor, would stand it? Before the 
90 days were out there would be blood in men's eyes and the 
governor of Alabama would have his troops in Birmingham 
protecting your homes and your lives if you brought about that 
result, and you know it as well as Ido. The American public 
is very peaceful as long as it is not affronted, but you strike 
blood in its face as the German did, and it arouses 
itself like a wild animal, and then nothing in the history of the 
world has ever stood before it since the dawn of this Republic. 


[Applause.] 
PROTECTION TO LABOR. 


“TI tell you that the provisions of this Cummins bill is the 
greatest protection that American labor has ever had offered 
it. American labor can not strike against the American public. 
[Applause.] More than that, think what it costs you. When 
I was 30 years younger than I am now I was hotheaded. I 
wanted to scrap. I wanted to fight the way through, and you 
younger men who are in the railroad world probably have the 
chip on your shoulder now and want to scrap it out with any- 
body that gets in your way. But the railroads in this country 
have very properly passed or recognized the system of long 
service, have acquired positions by faithful service. Let me 
ask an engineer or a conductor in this audience who has served 
a great railroad system for 20 or 30 years, and, by hard, faithful 
service, has finally become the engineer or the conductor of the 
fast mail. He runs out his 100 miles or his day’s work in five 
or six hours. He makes the best wage on the road, or approxi- 
mates it. He has earned his position for peace in Hfe by labor. 
His position is just as much an accumulation of that man’s time 
as if he had been a banker and saved his interest and invested 
it in property. He has invested it in good character and good 
service and has won his position, and you young, hotheads 
bring on a universal strike, scrap the whole business, and throw 
him out of employment; and then this man who is 60 years of 
age, maybe, after 30 years of service, must he go out and begin 
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all over at the tail end of a freight train and lay on the side- 
tracks all night waiting to come home, and do the work over 
again that he did as a boy? And, if you are a youngster, when 
you get 30 years older do you want the accumulation of your 30 
years to mean nothing more to you than that it can be scrapped 
overnight? That is what a universal railroad strike would 
mean to you. That is what the labor chiefs have asked you to 
maintain as a system. It is an impossible system, an imprac- 
tical system, where it is a blow directed not against capital but 
against the American public. 

“Now, what have we proposed? What did I propose in 1916? 
Not that capital can exact the last hour of work from you, not 
that capital can enforce unjust conditions upon you, but that a 
board representing the Government of the United States must 
hear your complaint at any day and reach a just determination 
as to what is fair and just to you and the public. That is what 
I proposed in 1916, And what does this bill propose? I did not 
suggest any penalty clause. I do not think the penalty clause is 
necessary, but I see no objection to the penalty clause, because 
I do not think anybody has a right to interfere with the trans- 
portation of interstate commerce. The public is too vitally in- 
terested. I do not care whether you are engaged in railroading, 
whether you are a general manager, brakeman, or the outside 
public, the penalty clause is not necessary, for once you have a 
Government board to adjust wage scales and working conditions 
of railroads in America the strike is necessarily gone, because 
you can not strike against your Government. You know that 
as well as I do. 

COMMON SENSE. 

“You know, I think we have come pretty close to an under- 
standing about this matter. All the common sense in the world 
is not in capital or the public. Labor is possessed of just as 
much common sense as other people. When this Cummins bill 
first came before the Senate all four brotherhoods came before 
the committee and protested, and Mr. Gompers came with them. 
I have known Mr. Gompers a good many years. I have talked 
to him about many matters. Mr. Gompers always goes with 
his crowd. That is very natural. Twenty-five years ago when 
I first knew Mr. Gompers he was pretty radical. I had many 
occasions to talk to Mr. Gompers during war times, and he was 
quite conservative. Men get more conseryative as they grow 
older. Now, Mr. Gompers came before the Interstate Commerce 
Committee and I cross-examined him on this bill. He said that 
he was opposed to the penalty clause because it took away a 
personal right from these men. I differ with him because I do 
not think there is a personal right involved. The right to hit 
another man in the head is not a personal right. The right to 
quit is guaranteed by the bill. But I said, ‘Mr. Gompers, if we 
leave out the penalty clause of this bill, are you in favor of a 
Government board fixing the wages?’ He said no, he was 
not, because you could not strike against a Government decision, 
He was right. You can not. Then I said, ‘Mr. Gompers, can 
you tell me some other way by which we can avoid a universal 
railroad strike in this country, and all the disaster that will 
follow in its wake, other than the method we have written in 
this bill?’ He said no, that there was no other way. He 
did not believe this would, but he had nothing else to suggest. 
In other words, he proclaimed the doctrine that in this great 
Republic the force of capital or the force of labor must prevail 
and the battle field must be over the homes of America. That 
was in August. Last week the press dispatches said that the 
position of Mr. Gompers and the representatives of the four 
brotherhoods, in issuing their statement about this legislation, 
was that they were opposed to the penal features of the bills, 
but were prepared to accept the remedial part of the legislation, 
and asked that the legislation be extended to Pullman-car con- 
ductors, who had been unfortunately left out. [Laughter and 
applause.] What are the remedial features of the legislation? 
So far as the Senate bill is concerned it is that if there is a 
dispute as to wages or working conditions each side may select 
a certain number of arbitrators—five, I believe—and they shall 
try to agree. 

“Tf they agree, then that settles the difference. If they 
can’t agree, then the question shall go to the board of transpor- 
tation, a Government board appointed by the President, and the 
board of transportation shall finally determine what is a just 
wage or what are just working conditions. Those are the 
remedial features of the bill. Instead of the board of trans- 
portation that is created by this bill, in 1916 I proposed the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in principle the same. Now, 
I was not in Washington, but you may refer to the daily papers 
of this city two or three days ago—I forget the date it came 
out—and you will see the statement came out from Washing- 
ton just as I have repeated it. That is a very great change 
from the testimony that was presented before the committee, 


If that statement correctly presents the attitude of the labor 
leaders, is not that a change that has reflected the sentiment 
of the great mass of railroad workers of America, who want 
only what is just and what is right? I think it is. I think 
itis. Now, let me tell you: If you have a board, if this legisla- 
tion goes through and you are not satisfied with your wages or 
working conditions, you, as an individual, if you are engaged in 
railroad employment, can carry the question to the board of 
transportation. Or if you belong to the labor union your anion 
can demand arbitration, and if arbitration is not worked out 
satisfactorily, your union can carry it to the board of trans- 
portation and have it determined in a peaceful, orderly way 
and dispose of the question, and you will not lose your job. 
You will not lose your daily wage, your family will not Nave 
to suffer, and the great American people will not be starved to 
death while you are doing it. Now, that is what we are 
offering you. Those are the remedial features of the bill. 
Well, if you have those remedial features what care you 
whether there is a provision in there that no man shall conspire 
to interfere with interstate commerce? While you sit in the 
cab of the engine, do you want some fellow to conspire to 
interfere with interstate commerce in a way that may throw 
your engine in the ditch? I think not. I think it is very good 
protection to you, although, as I said before as to the real 
merits of this case, it is not material whether you keep the 
penal features in or not, because wheneyer you say that a 
Government board shall fix the wages of the great railroads of 
this country the strike is gone. You can not strike against the 
Government. Even if there were no penal features, the Amer- 
ican public would not sustain you in a strike. You could not 
live up to it. So it is not material about these penal features, 
except, as I say to you—the man who sits in the cab of the 
engine—they are more likely to protect you than hurt you. 
THE PUBLIC PAYS THE BILL, 

“Now, my friends, let me just ask you to look one step 
further on this question, and I will not detain you very much 
longer. Since the war began the cost of running the railroads 
of America, as shown by the report of Mr. Hines, checked up 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission and its experts, has 
been $1,835,000,000 more than it was before the war started. 
Railroad capital has not paid that. It could not. Why, 
$1,835,000,000 is more than the railroads ever paid out in 
interest on their bonds and dividends on their stock in any one 
year of their existence. Some people say that this increased 
cost of wages and material ought to come out of the railroads, 
Of course, the man who says that is an anarchist. He wants 
to destroy property. It could not come out of the railroads, 
One billion eight hundred million dollars is nearly two billions 
of dollars. There are but about eighteen billions of dollars in- 
vested in the railroad business. Divide two billions into it, and 
it would take nine years for you to eat up all the capital 
that is invested in railroads, if it came out of capital. At the 
end of nine years you would not have anything left. 

“ But, more than that, you can’t take it out of railroad capi- 
tal, because railroad capital has got to exist. If the L. & N. 
Railroad went broke the capital would remain, and the Gov- 
ernment would make you sell it to somebody else that would 
run the railroad. So you can’t absorb railroad capital. Where 
does it come from? It comes out of the public. Freigat rates 
were increased 50 per cent and passenger rates were increased 
25 per cent, and the public pays the bill. And who got it? 
One billion seven hundred and seventy-five millions of dollars 
of that increase went to labor, as shown by Mr. Hines’s report, 
and since that report came out another hundred million was 
absorbed in the adjustment of some minor matters. So that, in 
fact, the railroad labor has absorbed the entire $1,835,000,000 of 
increase in the cost of transportation. The next greatest item 
of cost to a railroad is coal. Before the war came on the rail- 
roads were buying coal at an average of $2.10 a ton. To-day 
they are paying $4 a ton, and one time it went up to $4.20 on 
an average. Before the war the railroads were buying steel 
rails at $30 a ton. At one time during the war they got up as 
high as $57, and to-day they are selling for $47 a ton. Now, 
labor has absorbed all of the increase that the public is pay- 
ing, and yet there is a further increase in the cost of coal, rails, 
oil, lumber, and everything else it takes to run a railroad. The 
railroads are very much worse off than they were before there 
was any increase in freight and passenger rates. 

DOUBLE CHARGE AGAINST PUBLIC, 

Now, labor is asking another billion dollars. From whom? 
Capital? No. Capital can’t pay it. Nobody for a minute con- 
tends that capital can pay it. They are asking it from the pub- 
lic—the farmer who ships his cotton to market, the pig-iron man 
who ships his ton of pig iron to Boston, the grocer who is ship- 
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ping his food to your house. Is that all it is costing you? In 
the debate in the Senate on this bill I heard it asserted that 
when you increase freight rates $1 that by the time that in- 
crease got to the consumer it amounted to $5. I think that was 
an exaggerated statement, and I don’t stand for it; but that was 
asserted. But it certainly does increase the cost of commodi- 
ties more than the increase in freight rates, because when the 
producer sells the raw material and ships it over the rails, the 
man who buys it, the manufacturer, adds the freight and the 
cost of the raw material together, and then multiplies his profit 
into it, whether it is 10 per cent or 25 per cent.. When it gets 
to the jobber he adds the cost of the goods and the freight to- 
gether and multiplies his profit into it, and when it gets to the 
wholesaler he does the same thing, and the retailer does the 
same thing; and that profit runs all the way from 10 to 100 
per cent. So I think you are safe to say that for every dollar 
of increased freight rates you put on the American people, 
whether you do it for labor or capital or anything else, you put 
a charge of $2 on the pockets of the American people when they 
come to consume it. When you put a dollar of freight on the 
food of the American people, you charge the American con- 
- sumer $2 out of his pocket at least. As I say, some people 
asserted it was five times as much, but I think that is an ex- 
aggerated statement. Well, now, if it is twice as much, then the 
charge that has been put on the American public for the in- 
creased cost of labor on the railroads is not $1,835,000,000, but 
it is $3,670,000,000, and if you put another billion dollars on 
that for labor that they are demanding now, that is $2,000,000,- 
000 more that the ultimate consumer of the American public 
has got to pay for, and that would be $5,000,000,000 since the 
war began as the price of increased labor on the railroads that 
the American consumer has to pay for. How are you going to 
get down the cost of living? Talk about this being in the in- 
terest of labor! There are all kinds of labor. 
THE COMMON INTEREST OF LABOR. 


“I am not fighting union Jabor. Union labor has done great 
things for its class. It ought to battle upward; ought to be 
allowed to battle upward, but it ought not to be allowed to 
destroy the public. That is where the line is drawn. Take 
the clerk in the store. Is not he labor? When he has to feed 
his family out of his meager salary, is not he interested in 
this charge that you are putting on him? Is not the man in 
the mill, the factory, or the ditch digger in the street labor? 
Has not he got a right to be represented in the determination 
of this increased cost that you are putting on the food that 
goes into the mouths of his children? How can he be heard? 
He is not organized to function in this fight between labor and 
capital. There is but one way he can be represented, and that 
is by a Government board. The Government represents that 
man, and it is the duty of the Government to do justice by him. 
{Applause.] That is what I have stood for as your repre- 
sentative in Washington. Now, I do not mean to say that the 
labor on the railroads were not entitled to an increase. I think 
the increases that were allowed during the war to the conductor 
and the engineer on the railroads was very reasonable. Their 
increase amounted to about 35 per cent. It was not at all 
excessive. There was the highest skilled labor on the railroads. 
It was not at all excessive when you consider the increased cost 
of living. But there are some other classes of labor that 
received increases from 100 to 150 per cent, for which there 
Was no reason, to that extent, and the increase in wages of that 
class of labor prevented the conductor and engineer from get- 
ting a more adequate increase. And why? Because it was not 
done by a board that carefully analyzed and worked out the 
situation. I am in favor, if you are going to have any further 
increases in this matter, of having a board, a Government board, 
a Government board of experts, a just board, to sit in and 
analyze this situation and yisualize it from every standpoint, 
and then do justice by the men. 

“I am not in favor of cheap wages. It is a mighty good 
thing for any community and any public to pay labor as good a 
wage as it is possible without destroying business, because the 
wages of labor are always spent in the community to build it up 
and encourage business. But there is a line that you have got 
to draw. When you go with wages beyond a certain limit, 
business ceases to function. When you go*beyond the limit, 
your producer or manufacturer that can not go into a competi- 
tive market and sell his goods at a profit then ceases to work. 

THE GREAT EQUATION, 

Now, those are all the problems that you have got to solve 
in this great equation, with the life of the public involved. 
And as your representative in the United States Senate, do you 
want me to stand for the problem of solving that question on 
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the battle field of a great strike, where force and anger and 
discord sit at the judgment seat, or do you want me to stand 
for the problem that a high court of governmental justice, a 
board appointed by the President of the United States, repre- 
senting the best interests of all the people of the United States, 
shall sit in judgment and decide the equation for you justly? 
[Applause] That is what I have done. That is what I stand 
or. 

Now, let me say to my constituency: For nearly a quarter of 
a- century I have represented you in the halls of the Congress 
of the United States in one branch or another. I do not at- 
tribute to myself any undue courage. I try to follow your 
wishes when I can. I do not attribute to myself any undue 
virtue; but I want you to understand that when I function for 
you and write your laws on the statute books it must be in the 
interest of the entire people of Alabama [applause], and ab- 
stract justice and right must stand behind your demands. Now, 
labor is entitled to one great demand, and that is social justice, 
and there is no man in the American Congress who is more de- 
Slrous of giving them absolute social justice than I am; and by 
“social justice” I mean that the high ideals of American life, 
American liberty for American labor, shall be maintained; that 
the sanctity of your home and your fireside, the education of 
your children, and the future development of your class, and 
the opportunity to rise to any high ideal in this great American 
Republic shall be yours. [Applause.] But when you lift your 
mailed fist against the life, the happiness, or the prosperity of 
the great body of the American people to accomplish your own 
desire, whether it be selfish or unselfish, then, so far as I am 
concerned as a Government officer, I will say, ‘Here you must 
Stop.“ [Prolonged applause.]” 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bilis were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions: 

H. R. 9281. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War 
and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; 

H. R. 10515. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War 
and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; 

H. R. 11310. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of suid 
war; and 

H. R. 11554. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, 
and to widows of such soldiers and sailors. 


SEDITIOUS ACTS AND UTTERANCES. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. 

Mr. STERLING. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3317) to prohibit and punish certain 
seditious acts against the Government of the United States and 
to prohibit the use of the mails for the purpose of promoting such 
acts. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, is there any amendment to the 
bill pending? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No amendment is pending unless it 
be that of the Senator from Idaho, and the Chair does not know 
whether or not that is pending. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if I could have a reasonably full 
Senate, I should not object to taking a vote on the amendment. 
I dislike very much, however, to dispose of a matter which I 
believe to be of importance at a time when, for different reasons, 
a great many of the Senators are necessarily absent. 

I wish to call attention to this amendment, for fear that 
some of those who are present to-day were necessarily absent on 
yesterday when we were discussing it. This is an amendment to 
section 8 of the bill. Section 3 of the bill is the nonmailing 
provision, and it provides: : 

Sec. 3. That every document, book, circular, paper, journal, or other 
written or printed communication in or by which there is advocated or 
advised the overthrow by force or violence or by 8 Injury to per- 
son or property of the Government of the Unit tates or of all govern- 
ment, or in or by which there is advocated or advised the use of force 
or vioience or physical injury to or the scizure or destruction of persons 
or property as a means toward the accomplishment of economic, in- 
dus „or political changes is hereby deciared to be nonmailnble and 


the same shall not be conveyed in the mails or delivered from any post 
olllce or by any letter carrier. 
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The amendment which I propose does not change the language 
of this section at all; it does not modify it in any-respect. It 
simply provides a hearing under certain conditions for those 
who may be affected by the order of the Postmaster General in 
excluding printed or written matter from the mails. I will 
read the amendment so that it may be understood. It is as 
follows: 

Provided, That any author, publisher, or party affected or ieved 
by the action of the Postmaster General in excluding ma from 
the mails under this section shall, upon filing a bond to cover the actual 
cost of such proceeding, be entitled to a hearing de novo before a judge 
of the Federal conrt of the district or circult in which the party 
affected or aggrieved resides. But in case the p aggrieved or affected 
is successful in securing the admission of his mail matter to the mails 
he shall not be liable for the cost of the proceedings, and the court shall 
haye power during the pendency of the procen in court to suspend 
the order cf the Postmaster General: ed further, That no such 
court proceedings shall bar or interfere with any criminal prosecution 
under the terms of this act. 

It will be observed that the amendment simply provides a hear- 
ing de novo before a Federal district or circuit judge in case the 
party files a bond to cover the costs; and unless the judge, upon 
a showing, issues an order affirmatively suspending the order of 
the Postmaster General, the order of the Postmaster General is in 
nowise interfered with, and the matter continues to be excluded 
from the mail during the hearing. 

The amendment does provide that the judge has power to sus- 
pend the order of the Postmaster General; but, of course, that 
must be upon showing; and everyone, I presume, would agree 
that there could be no danger of any seditious literature of a 
distinctively serious nature passing by a Federal judge; but it 
gives an opportunity for a hearing upon the part of those who 
may be publishing a magazine, a weekly or a daily paper, who 
contend that they are not within the law, and who want an 
opportunity to present their cause in an open, public way. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator a mo- 
ment? 

Mr, BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Does the Senator think he has pro- 
vided with sufficient distinctness the method of procedure in the 
Federal court in case proceedings are had? 

Mr. BORAH. I think so, because it is really simply utilizing 
the Federal judge to hear the matter the same as the Postmaster 
General would hear it. I would be glad to accept any suggestion 
with reference to that, but after discussing it with some other 
Senators privately it was concluded that, perhaps, the amend- 
ment would cover it, and I so frame the language that any 
author, publisher, or any party affected or aggrieved by the 
action of the Postmaster General in excluding matter from the 
mails under section 8 shall, upon filing a bond to cover the actual 
costs of the proceeding, be entitled to a hearing de novo. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I presume it would be in the nature of 
a petition to the judge setting forth the grievance which the 
party has? 

Mr. BORAH. I think it would result in this way: The party 
aggrieved would simply file his bond, and then the Postmaster 
General would send the papers that were before him to the 


judge. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That was the question which sug- 
gested itself to my mind—who takes the initiative? The ag- 
grieved party files his bond, of course; but the amendment is 
silent then as to whether the Postmaster General shall present 
the papers to the court, or the aggrieved party shall present his 
case by petition and ask that the Postmaster General be re- 
quired to suspend his order. 

Mr. BORAH. I think that it might be done in either way; 
the party could, by petition, present the case, if the Postmaster 
General failed to do so; but the Senator from Oregon will ob- 
serve that until the party fillng his bond takes the initiative, 
the matter continues to be excluded from the mails, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It continues to be excluded from the 
mails, even after the filing of the petition and the giving of the 
bond, until the finding has been made by the judge. 

Mr, BORAH. Exactly. So, if it is bad literature, it continues 
to be excluded unless the question is presented to the judge in 
such a way that the judge makes an affirmative order cancel- 
ing the order of the Postmaster General. The able Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN] the other day stated that 
a vast amount of seditious literature was going into the South 
to the colored people, the sponsors for which nobody had knowl- 
edge. That would not be affected by the amendment at all; 
such matter would be excluded from the mails, because the 
identity of the sender is unknown. No action can be taken 
until the party sending it comes forward and files his bond 
and puts himself in court so that he may be dealt with. That 
is not interfered with at all. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. There is only one other proyision in 
the Senator’s amendment as to whieh I desire to ask him a 


question. I have always thought it was rather unjust in all 
criminal proceedings in the Federal courts that a defendant, 
even though acquitted, was not entitled to recover his costs; 
that is, he has to pay for the attendance of his own witnesses 
and other costs that might be assessed against him, and there 
was no chance to recover against the Government. The Sen- 
ator places the party in this proceeding in a different category 
from the ordinary defendant in a criminal case. Does the 
Senator think that there ought to be any discrimination made? 

Mr. BORAH. I think that the party ought to be entitled to 
recover his costs. I will say to the Senator, however, that this 
amendment does not represent by any means what the Senator 
from Idaho desires; neither does it represent what the amend- 
ment when first presented was intended to accomplish; but 
when I first presented it I found I could not get very much 
support for it, and therefore I undertook to modify it in order 
to get it through. I have, therefore, cut out some of the things 
that I very much desire to have in the amendment. I think 
there ought to be a provision to the effect that in case the party 
is successful be shall recover his costs. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I can see no objection at all to 
the amendment preposed by the Senator from Idaho, and I 
am going to give it my support. I wish, however, to call the 
attention of the Senator to the fact that the provision in the 
amendment concerning costs will be of no use, as the Senator 
will realize, I am sure, upon reflection. , 

Mr. BORAH. I do not quite understand the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I say that the provision in the 
amendment concerning costs will be of no value whatever, be- 
cause costs can not be taxed against the Government, and, if 
the applicant is successful, of course he can not be taxed for 
the Government’s costs. 

Mr. BORAH. That is the reason why it was suggested that 
there was no occasion for putting in the amendment a pro- 
vision taxing the costs against the Government, because costs 
can not be assessed against the Government, but in order to 
make it clear I wanted the party relieved from all question of 
costs in case he was successful. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But there is no statute under 
which costs may be taxed against a suecessful litigant. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well; then it will not do any harm. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It will not do any harm, but it is 
useless to put it in. 

Mr. BORAH. Perhaps so. I rather think the Senator from 
Montana is correct about that. I have no particular objection 
to striking it out, except it has a kind of consoling effect. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The amendment reads: 

But in case the essfu 3 8 
the admission of . to the mate — shall mot be able 705 
the cost of the proceeding. 

There is no statute making him liable, and, of course, it is 
contrary to every concept we have of cost statutes that he 
should be made liable. I submit to the Senator that it does not 
mean anything. 

Mr. BORAH. I think, as a legal proposition, the Senator 
from Montana is right. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota and Mr. STERLING ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield; 
and if so, to whom? 

Mr. BORAH. I think the junior Senator from South Dakota 
first rose. I will yield to him, and then to the senior Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I could not quite hear the 
substance of the amendment as it applies to the stoppage of the 
paper during the process of trial or investigation. 

Mr. BORAH. The amendment does not interfere with the 
Postmaster General's order excluding the mail unless the court, 
upon a showing, sets aside or cancels the order of the Postmas- 
ter General. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. During the time that the 
ease is tried does the paper continue to be put out as usual until 
the decision of the court? 

Mr. BORAH. If continues to be excluded from the mails. 
I now yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from South Dakota if he intends the amendment to 
mean just as it reads in regard to a trial or hearing de novo 
before the Federal court? Does the Senator understand it is 
to be a hearing before the judge? 

Mr. BORAH. It is to be a hearing. 

Mr. STERLING. Before whom—the judge? 


Mr. BORAH. Yes; before the judge. 


1920. 


Mr. STERLING. I think, then, Mr. President, with that 
understanding, and with the understanding that the latter part 
referred to by the Senator from Montana in regard to costs is 
to be stricken from the amendment, I shall be willing to accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. What is the necessity of striking out the costs 
provision? 

Mr. STERLING. Because I agree with the Senator from 
Montana that it is absolutely useless. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr, President, if I may interrupt 
the Senator, I would tender an amendment to the amendment 
offered by the Senator, striking out all of the amendment com- 
mencing with the word “ But,” on line 7, down to and including 
the word “and,” in Hine 10; that is— 

ecessful in ing 
the admission, ot his mali matter othe matay he shail not De Tah 
for the cost of the proceedings. 

Then make a period and begin: 


The court shall have power during the pendency of the proceedings 
in court to suspend— 


And so forth. 

Mr. BORAH. It is the judgment of the Senator from Mon- 
tana that with that stricken out, if the party were successful, 
no costs would be taxed against him? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Why, I am entirely satisfied of 
that. 

Mr. BORAH. And the reason for striking it out is purely 
because it is ineffective? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. Is that the understanding of the Senator from 
South Dakota? 

Mr. STERLING, I will say to the Senator from Idaho that 
that is my understanding. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know, myself, of any statute by which 
the costs could be taxed against him, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I may say to the Senator that I 
object to its being in the amendment, because it introduces a 
departure which might give rise to some question in the future. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, I accept the amendment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I should like to 
inquire of the Senator from Idaho, who would pay the costs of 
the petitioner’s own witnesses in a case such as that? If he is 
to have legal process to bring witnesses into court, so that they 
would be entitled to mileage and per diem, under the language 
of the amendment, as modified by the suggestion of the Sena- 
tor from Montana, who would pay the costs of securing the wit- 
nesses fur the petitioner? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the subject of costs 
would be regulated by the general costs statute. The prevail- 
ing party is entitled to costs against the unsuccessful party, 
except in the case of the United States, where the prevailing 
party can recover no costs against the United States; so that 
if he succeeds he can not tax any costs against the United 
States. If he is defeated, the subject of costs is left to the 
control of the general statute. 

If he wants to get witnesses, he must tender to the witnesses 
their fees, of course. He must tender them their per diem. If 
he wants to set the officers of the law in operation to procure 
the attendance of witnesses, he must, of course, tender the offi- 
cers their fees for making the service of subpenas. If he pre- 
vails, he is In the same situation as everybody else who sues the 
United States; he can not get back any costs, and it is not 
expected that he shall. It is simply provided that he shall not 
be liable for the costs of the other party. He is liable, of course, 
for his own costs. He has to pay those in advance. He has to 
advance to the witnesses, and he has to advance to the officers, 
all of their fees and costs in the first place, and he is not per- 
mitted to recover any judgment against the United States to 
get those back. 

Mr. BORAH. Let me ask the Senator a question: Suppose 
the party were successful in securing the admission of his mail 
matter to the mails, and nevertheless the court, by reason of 
some view which he might take of the case, felt that each party 
should pay his own costs. Could not the court make an order 
adjudging that the party should pay those costs which he him- 
self had incurred? 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. That is the very point I am mak- 
ing. He is obliged to do that, anyway. 

Mr. BORAH. No; I do not think the Senator understands 
me. Suppose that A files his bond and transfers the controversy 
to the judge. The judge reverses the order of the Postmaster 
General, but he says, “I think, nevertheless, though the party 
is successful here, that he should pay the costs.” Has he not 


the power, under statutes which now exist, to assess those costs 
against him? 
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Mr, WALSH of Montana. No, Mr. President. Under the pre- 
valling statute, of course, the court can regulate costs in all 
equity cases and distribute them as the case may require, but 
the complainant is always obliged to bear in the first place what- 
ever costs he incurs. Now, unfortunately, in cases against the 
United States he never can get those back. He is always obliged 
to sustain those costs, so that if the court should order that he 
pay his own costs the court would be ordering him to do only 
what he is obliged to do anyway; and the court, of course, could 
not impose upon him the costs of the United States if he were 
successful. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? Does the Senator from Montana think the rule would 
be changed in any respect where the proceeding was really not 
in the name of the United States, but in the name of the Post- 
master General, who might be acting outside of his jurisdiction 
in having undertaken to enforce the law? If it were the Post- 
master General as an individual, arbitrarily acting, would the 
same rule apply to him that would apply if the Government were 
the losing party or if the Government were the party to the 
proceeding? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I can not conceive that the proceed- 
ing would be regarded as anything except a proceeding against 
the Postmaster General as an agency of the United States. Of 
course it is against an official act of his that the proceedings are 
directed. I think that he does it by virtue of his office and 
claiming to discharge the duties of his office under the laws 
regulating the duties of his office. 

Mr. STERLING rose, 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator from South Dakota wish to 
address a remark to me? 

Mr. STERLING. Nothing further than to repeat what I 
said, that if the Senator from Idaho agrees to strike out the 
provision relative to costs I will accept the amendment, so far 
as I am able to do it. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask permission, then, if I have a right to do 
so under the rule, to modify my amendment by striking out the 
clause which reads as follows: i 

But in case the party aggrieved or affected is successful in securing 
the admission of his mail matter to the mails he shall not be liable for 
the costs of the proceedings, and— 

Make a period there and commence the word 
capital 


The court shall have power during the pendeney of the proceedings 


And so forth. Does that meet the view of the Senator from 
Montana? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho offer 
this as an amendment? 

Mr. BORAH. I offer it now, with that stricken out, as an 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Idaho as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to, . 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, on behalf of the committee, 
I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY, In line 8, on page 2, after the 
word “ property,” it is proposed to strike out the comma and 
insert a semicolon; in the same line it is proposed to strike out 
the word “or,” after the word “ property,” and to insert in 
lieu thereof “and it shall be unlawful for any person,” so that, 
if amended, it will read: 

Or to advise or advocate a change in the form of government or 
the Constitution of the United States or resistance to the authority 
thereof by force or violence or by physical injury to person or prop- 
erty; and it shall be unlawful for any person by force or violence to 
prevent, hinder, or delay— 

And so forth. 

Mr. STERLING. This amendment is simply for the purpose 
of clarifying the language, that is all. Hence, the semicolon 
after the word “property,” and then the use of the words “ and 
it shall be unlawful for any person,” to indicate the introduc- 
tion of a new clause, completing the clause which is already 
in the bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not understand this amend- 
ment. The Senator from South Dakota says it is to clarify 
the language. That might mean a whole lot under this bill. 

Mr. STERLING. I will read the language of the bill, and 
then the amendment, so that the Senator will see where it 
comes in: 

To advise or advocate a change in the form of government or the 
Constitution of the United States or resistance to the authority thereof 


by force or violence or by physical injury to persons or property, or 
by force or violence— 


“the” with a 
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It is a little ambiguous now; it is not quite clear as to 
whether that which follows is connected with what precedes, 
and so I just add the words “and it shall be unlawful for any 
person.” It is intended that it shall be unlawful for any 
person by force or violence to prevent, hinder, or delay, or 
attempt to prevent, hinder, or delay; but you have to go back 
several lines in order to get the connection, and I make it 
complete by inserting there again the words “and it shall be 
unlawful for any person.” 

Mr. BORAH. Is that section 1? 

Mr. STERLING. It is section 1. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, it is my opinion 
that with the exception of section 8 of this bill there is nothing 
in it that ought in the Senate of the United States to provoke the 
slightest opposition—indeed, I feel justified in saying the slight- 
est discussion. I fully agree that there may be very honestly 
differing opinions concerning the wisdom of section 3 of the 
pill, but I believe that every legitimate objection that may be 
urged against that section is entirely removed by the amend- 
ment which the Benate has just adopted, tendered by the Sena- 
tor from Idaho. Yet it is a marvel that a bill of this character 
should have received the attention, by way of opposition, that 
has developed against it and legislation of like character. 

Mr. President, no one undertakes to assert that this bill is a 
remedy for whatever evils there are in our institutions and 
in our system of government which breed, if they do breed, the 
efforts to overturn the Government at which this bill is aimed. 
Those are to be taken care of by other legislation. But, Mr. 
President, since government begun, even in its most elemen- 
tary forms, there neyer was a time when any government could 
tolerate an effort to overthrow it by force or violence. It is a 
principle that is as applicable to the most complete and thor- 
oughgolng of republics and democracies as it is to the eld 
patriarchal form of government and even the most autocratic of 
modern systems. No government can tolerate anything of the 
kind, nor can it tolerate the advocacy, either by oral or written 
language, of efforts of that character. 

Mr. President, there was a time in our history when we might, 
as has been suggested even upon the floor of the Senate, allow 
the loud-mouthed anarchist freely to express his views and pur- 
poses in public, depending upon the general good sense of the 
people of this country and their attachment to the principles of 
our Government to counteract whatever possible evil there 
might be in the assertion; but that time has gone by, and every- 
body recognizes that it has gone by. We have in our midst here 
a vast multitude of people who have no appreciation whatever 
of our institutions. They are not imbued with their spirit at 
all. They came here poisoned with political ideas that they 
have absorbed in the midst of some oppressive, autocratic sys- 
tem of some country in Europe with which they are more or less 
familiar and whose tyranny they have felt, and fired with a pur- 
pose to overthrow the Government and to overthrow all gorern- 
ments. Many of those subject to the influence of such agitators 
not only are unappreciative of our institutions and of the prin- 
ciples which underlie them, but they are utterly unable to read 
our language and advise and inform themselves concerning these 
matters. Papers, documents, pamphlets, newspapers, in their 
particular language, are laid before them advocating the doc- 
trine that red revolution is the only remedy for the wrongs that 
need correction, with the necessary result that the readers are 
imbued with the ideas which they promulgate and seek to 
enforce. 

Early in the present session, Mr. President, upon the occasion 
of the concerted attempt to take the lives of a great number of 
the foremost men of the country, including the Attorney General 
of the United States, by assassination, I introduced a bill sub- 
stantially like that which is now before the Senate for consid- 
eration. It will be recalled that at the scene of the attempted 
destruction by a bomb of the home of Attorney General Palmer, 
with the occupants thereof, early in the month of June, there 
was found a leaflet or pamphlet entitled “Proclamation of a 
Revolution—Plain Words,” which I introduced into the RECORD, 
and which is found therein under date of June 3, 1919. I read 
briefly from it, as follows: 


PROCLAMATION OF A REVOLUTION FOUND IN EFFECTS OF ANARCHIST— 
PLAIN WORDS, 


The powers that be made no secret of their will to stop, here in 
America, the world-wide d of revolution. ‘The powers that must be 
reckon that they will have to accept the fight they have provoked. 

A time has come when the social question’s solution can be delayed 
no longer; class war is on and can not cease but with a complete victory 
for the international proletariat. 

The challenge is an old one, oh, “democratic” lords of the auto- 
We have been dreaming of freedom, we haye talked 

ed to a better world, and you jailed us, you 
murdered us whenever you could. 

war, waged to replenish your purses and build 

a pedestal to your saints, is over, nothing better cam you do to protect 


cratic Republic, 
we ha 


your stolen millions and your usurped fame than to direct all the power 
of the murderous institutions you created for your exclusive defense 
the working multitudes rising to a more human conception of 


e, 
The jails, the d 
wW re; 
it_is 
murd 


history of 1 that your were shooting and 
y 

of every 

Do not 


gunmen 
unarmed masses the wholesale; it has been the history 


wage it under cover of the Apres 
the darkness of your Jaws, be the slave. 
No liberty do you accept but yours; the 1 also have a 


minds to protect at any price; K 

aps more than you dream of, though ; but are 
all determin: in your 
bastiles, till a hostage of the working class is left to the tortures of 
your police system, and will never rest till your fall is complete and 
a laboring classes have taken possession of all that rightly belongs 


There will have to be bloodshed; we will not dodge; there will have 
to be murder; we will kill, because it is necessary; there will have to 
be destruction; we will destroy to rid the world of your tyrannical 
institutions. 

We are ready to do anything and everything to suppress the capitalist 
class, just as you are doing anything and everything to suppress the 


letarian revolution. 

Our mutual position is pretty clear. What has been done us 80 
far is only a warning that there are friends of popular li es still 
living. Only now we are getting into the fight, and you will have a 
chance to see what liberty-ioving people can do. 

Do not seek to believe that we are the Germans’ or the devil's paid 
agents; you know well we are class conscious men, with strong deter- 
mination and no vulgar liability. And never hope that your cops and 
your hounds will ever succeed in ridding the country of the anarchistic 
germ that pulses in our veins. 

ne know how we stand with you, and know how to take care of 
ourselves. 

Besides, you will never get all of us—and we multiply nowadays. 

Just wait and resign to your fate, since privilege and riches have 
turned your heads. 

Long live social revolution! Down with tyranny! 


It is to prevent the circulation of literature of that character 
that this bill is intended, and who is there to say that it is not 
just and wise that this effort should be made and the necessary 
legislation enacted? 

Mr. President, it is not difficult at all for any man who de- 
sires to understand to appreciate just exactly the distinction be- 
tween literature that is protected by the constitutional guaranty 
of freedom of speech and of the press and literature which is 
subject to the provisions of this act. The matter was considered 
by the Court of Appeals of the State of New York in the famous 
case of The People against John Most. It will be recalled that 
it was charged, and very generally believed, that the assassina- 
tion of President McKinley was directly attributable to the 
teachings of this most undesirable alien. I want to read with 
some freedom from the report of that case, and then from 
another document, for the purpose of making entirely clear, so 
far as I can, where the distinction lies between literature the 
circulation of which can not be prohibited and literature the 
circulation of which can be prohibited, and which ought to be 
prohibited. Speaking of the defendant, the opinion says: 


He was the publisher of a weekly eee called the Freiheit, and 
the wrongtul act consisted in the publication of an article in that paper 
advocating and advising revolution and murder. 

The object of the article, as we interpret it— 

Says the court— . 
was not to criticize or discuss public officers or public affairs but to 
denounce government as “ murder do: on“ and to advocate the mur- 
der of those who govern. While it was written with special reference 
to rulers who wear crowns, it recommends the murder of all rulers, 
without exception, express or implied. The argument is that as the 
enforcement of law is murder, the assassination of those who enforce 
re them would be a crime. It 


d 

poison, and d 5 
founded on murder; that all rulers are enemies 
and that “crime directed a 


sary defense.” 
The court says with respect to that matter: 


He not only defended but advised the most serious crime known te 
the law. His language was an invitation to murder. He who counsels 
murder becomes a murderer if his advice is taken. Such advice given 
to the 3,000 subscribers and to more than that number of readers of 
the defendant's paper might naturally, as the history of the times 
shows, result in yiolence and murder. The courts can not shut their 
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and constituted a misdemeanor under the section cited. 


Then the defendant urged in his defense, almost as has been 
urged here upon the floor of the Senate, that he was protected 
in publishing the matter complained of by the constitutional 
provision guaranteeing freedom of speech and of the press, and 
he cited the constitution of the State of New York upon that 
subject. The court in answer to this contention says: 
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society, or the existence o Governamen (Story on the 

tion, 578; Cooley — Constitutional Limitatio 518; Ordronaux on 
Constitutional Legislation, 237; Tiedeman on Police Powers, 81.). We 
think that no constitutional right of the defendant was violated r his 


conviction and that the jadgment pronounced a him was 


in accordance with law. 

That opinion was concurred in by every member of the court. 

Mr. BORAH., Mr. President, I think that case states the law 
precisely as it is. Freedom of the press does not mean a man 
shall be exempt from the consequences of the abuse of the right. 
The only contention I have ever made here—and that is what 
the Senator referred to—is that under the first amendment of 
the Constitution of the United States there is no power in 
Congress by which it can put apy previous restraint upon publi- 
cat ons; that there is no power by which you can establish any- 
thing which has the nature of a license system. If the party 
publishing publishes that which is libelous, or that which is cal- 
culated to incite force and violence against the Government, he 
is respousible for the consequences. I do not disagree at all 
with that authority. But you can not censor his publication. 
He has a right to publish on his own initiative and without leave 
or license. If he abuses his right he may be punished, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Leaving section 3 of the pending 
bill out of consideration, there is not anything in it that is an- 
ticipatory in character at all. It makes it penal to do these 
things, and, of course, the man can not be punished for doing 
them until after the thing has been done, 

Mr. President, I want to call attention upon the other hand 
to the character of literature that we can not repress. Much 
has been said here, quoted from statements made outside the 
Chamber chiefly, about an effort to prevent criticism of the Gov- 
ernment or the advocacy of changes in our form of government. 
So long as those go on by appeals to constitutional methods, by 
arguments addressed to the reason of the readers, it is not only 
impossible, but it is eminently undesirable, to repress them in 
any way whatever. 

I have before me a very interesting document entitled The 
Poison in America’s Cup,” purporting to have been written by 
one Philip Francis, who takes to himself the credit of being the 
author of most of the editorials appearing during the last year 
in the Hearst newspapers. This advocates the entire overthrow 
of our existing system of government. It proposes not only the 
abolition of the United States Senate, but of the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States, and proposes to repose all power, legis- 
lative and executive, in a single parliamentary body. 

Not only that, Mr. President, but it proposes that that parlia- 
mentary body shall be elected, not by the general body of the 
people but chosen by classes, the farmer class to haye repre- 
sentatives and the manufacturing class to have representatives. 
It may not have been as carefully read by many Members as I 
have studied it, and I accordingly take the liberty to read at 
some length from it. I read from chapter 12, as follows: 
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Now, Mr. President, no one eould advocate, scarcely anyone 
could propose a change in our system of government more thor- 
ough and complete, more radical than that thus proposed. It 
denounces our whole system from beginning to end as utterly 
wrong and declares that it ought to be changed; but it is 
proposed to change it not by violence, not by force, not by the 
destruction of life and property, but in the manner provided 
by the Constitution and the laws of the country. 

However we may differ with those doctrines, however in- 
imical we may think the teaching of them is to the public 
welfare, there is no power in the Cengress of the United States 
nor in any department of the Government to prevent the publi- 
cation of literature of that character or the dissemination of it 
through any means whatever. It is protected by the guaranty 
of the freedom of speech and of the press in the first amendment 
to the Constitution. 

Mr. BORAH. But we may pass a law excluding it from the 
mails? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I rather doubt that. 

Mr. BORAH. I am very glad to have the Senator say so; 
but if we follow the case of ex parte Jackson as the department 
and the Postmasters Generai have construed it, we could un- 
doubtedly do so. However, I think the Senator is correct as to 
the limit even of the power of exclusion from the mails, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have not examined the matter 
with particular reference to that point, but my recollection of 
the opinion dealing with the subject is that it leaves it open 
to question as to whether the power of Congress in the matter 
is unlimited and unrestricted by the first amendment to the 
Constitution. I do not believe that question has ever been 
definitely determined by the Supreme Court. My own judg- 
ment about the matter, which is not worth much without having 
given special consideration to it, is that such a document can 
not be excluded from the mails, that even that would be a viola- 
tion of the Constitution. 

But I call attention to these two classes of literature for the 
purpose of eliminating, if I can, from the consideration of the 
question any suggestion that we are invading the rights of any 
citizen of the United States under the first amendment to the 
Constitution by the legislation which is before us. 

One of the Members of this body opposing the legislation spent 
much time in endeavoring to demonstrate to the Senate that 
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the legislation is not necessary at all, because we now have 
statutes ample to cover the cases to be reached by it. 

Ahe Attorney General of the United States thinks that we have 
not; the Judiciary Committee of the Senate thinks that we have 
not. I have given some consideration to the subject personally, 
aud I am satisfied that we have not. 

If we have legislation covering the case, why should anyone 
be opposing this particular legislation? 

I think it has been too long delayed, and I hope that we may 
have speedy action on the bill now before us, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, in view of the remarks of the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WALsH] I wish to say a word. The 
objection which I have had to all these measures has rested 
largely upon those provisions which have to do with the use of 
the mails. I have never felt the same uneasiness about the 
other drastic features of the law if we could have a hearing 
such as we must have, of course, when we are trying parties 
under section 1 of the bill. But I can take the statutes which 
are now upon the statute books, together with the provisions of 
this bill, and as Postmaster General can practically edit or 
destroy every newspaper in the United States. It is that fea- 
ture of the bill to which I object, and it is that feature in which 
in my judgment we have already gone beyond our constitu- 
tional powers. 

I do not accept the view—the Senator from Montana has not 
urged that view, and therefore I am not controverting what he 
has said—I do not accept the view urged in other places, how- 
ever, that we can exclude any printed matter from the mail and 
to any extent that we want to do so. You can not go to the 
extent of interfering with the freedom of the press even under 
a provision of the Constitution which gives us jurisdiction over 
post roads, and so forth. We have gone now to a point covered 
by different statutes where, in my judgment, we have already 
trespassed upon the principle which is announced in the first 
amendment to the Constitution, because we have established 
what is in its practical working a censorship. We have already 
legislated or passed laws which are wholly in contravention to 
the rights of free speech and a free press. We are day by day 
going farther. 

These laws enable the Postmaster General, if he sees fit to do 
so, to practically direct the tone and the trend of any paper that 
may come under his surveillance. The latitudinous discretion 
which is given to him under these measures necessarily results 
in the utilization of this power in a way which can not be justi- 
fied under a government of law. It becomes a government of 
persons, of individuals, 

If you give an open public hearing upon the question of pun- 
ishment, as we do in the courts, even though the law does seem 
severe or drastic, it will cure itself. Publicity in the courts will 
take care of it, and those who ought to be punished will be 
punished; not very many who ought to be punished will go 
unpunished. It is a different proposition when you are con- 
stantly giving to the head of a department the power to supervise 
matters, from which supervision there is no appeal. 

I read in this connection a single paragraph from ex parte 
Jackson, the case upon which they all rely for the power to 
exclude to any extent Congress may see fit any material from 
the mail: 

by the petitioner upon these views, coming, 
e GLE in mney nates, 80 men alike distinguished an Juries 
and statesmen— 

Having reference to a report which was filed by John C. Cal- 
houn— 
but it is evident that they were founded pen the assumption that it 
was competent for Congress to prohibit the transportation of news- 
papers and pamphlets over postal routes in any other way than by 
mail; and, of course, it would follow that if with such a prohibition 
the transportation in the mail could also be forbidden, the circulation 
of the documents would be destroyed and a fatal blow given to the free- 
dom of the press. 

In other words, they say if you exclude them from the mails 
and also exclude matter from being carried by the express com- 
panies, and so forth, that you have then gone to such an extent 
as to be within the inhibition of the amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. 

But we do not think that Congress possesses the power to prevent 
the transportation in other ways, as merchandise, of matter which it 
excludes from the mails. To give efficiency to its regulations and pre- 
vent rival postal systems, it may perhaps prohibit the carriage by othexs 
for hire, over postal routes, of articles which legitimately constitute 
mail matter. 

The court seems to intimate, although it does not expressly de- 
cide, that there is a limit upon the exclusion of mail matter from 
the mails, even under the provision of the Constitution which 
gives the Congress jurisdiction of post offices and post roads. 
The court held in this case that as the material excluded from the 
mails could be sent by express or freight, it was not an inter- 
ference with the freedom of the press, 
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I venture to say that some of these days the court must revise 
its opinion upon this question, for the reason that if matter is 
excluded from the mails and reliance can only be had by the pub- 
lisher to reach his readers through express or freight facilities, 
the press is controlled just as effectually as it can be controlled 
in any other way. The man who is not permitted to utilize the 
machinery of modern inventions for the purpose of conducting 
his business is out of the line of doing business with his competi- 
tor who may use them. To say that you may exclude his matter 
from the mails but that you can not prevent him from carrying it 
by freight and that thereby he has his right under the Constitu- 
tion, is, in my judgment, an unsound position; for if you are a pub- 
lisher and you are excluded from the mail and compelled to go by 
freight and I am permitted to send my matter by mail, your pub- 
lication is destroyed. If jurisdiction is given to the Postmaster 
General of these subjects in this way, he may, in order that the 
party may get back into the mails, cover the entire tone and 
drift and subject matter of the publication. I am one of those 
who believe that under the first amendment to the Constitution 
Congress can not take a single step which will in any way 
directly or indirectly permit the censorship of the press. 

Mr. President, a word on another matter. The Senator says— 
and correctly, as I had supposed until a few days ago—that all 
the reforms in this country which are effectuated through the 
ballot box and in a peaceful way are permissible under the Con- 
stitution; that if a body of men desire to change this Govern- 
ment from a representative government to a socialistic govern- 
ment or to a soviet government they have a right to do so, if 
they do it in a peaceful way and by manifesting their wishes 
and desires through the ballot box. It has been the contention 
of men, among others myself, who believe in orderly govern- 
ment, that there is no justification in this country for any man 
resorting to violence, that there is no justification for any man 
resorting to lawlessness, for the reason that the Government 
affords a method by which men may effectuate their desires in a 
peaceful way, and that is through the ballot box. But, Mr. 
President, a few days ago one of the most remarkable things, I 
think, in the history of American politics took place in the 
Legislature of New York, where five men were excluded from 
taking the oath. I read the reason assigned for that act. They 
were called before the speaker's chair, without any previous 
charge or any previous notification of incapacity to serve as 
legislators of that State, and were advised as follows: 


You are seeking seats in this body. You have been elected on a plat- 
form that is absolutely inimical to the interests of the State of New 
York and of the United States. 


If these men had not been legally elected, if there was fraud 
connected with their elections, or if they were ineligible by rea- 
son of any law found in the statutes or the constitution of New 
York, if there were any specific charges, they were entitled to 
have a statement covering these matters. In justice to the men 
who stood ready to take the oath of office, in deference to the 
dignity and honor of the great State of New York, and above 
all, as a matter of orderly and legal procedure, if there were 
charges of a specific nature they should have been stated. We 
are led to conclude that there were no such charges, for if there 
had been certainly no thinking man would have put himself in 
an indefensible position by saying, “ You have been elected on a 
platform that is absolutely inimical to the State of New York 
and the United States.” They were proscribed and made to 
stand aside by a majority because of their political and eco- 
nomic views. Their platform did not suit the majority. Their 
right to take the oath in a body to which they had been elected 
by the people was denied not because the people who elected 
them thought their views inimical to the State of New York, but 
because the majority of the representative body thought so. 

Mr. President, the Republicans could exclude every Democrat, 
and Democrats could exclude every Republican at every opening 
of Congress upon any such proposition if the Vice President 
should call before him a man who had been elected and say to 
him, “Your views are inimical to what I consider the best 
interests of the United States and the State from which you 
come.” The Vice President would have just as much right to 
say that to a Senator presenting himself to take the oath as the 
speaker of the Legislature of New York had the right to say it 
to those Socialists. If you deny men the right to effectuate their 
purposes and their plans through the ballot box, you invite them 
to violence and lawlessness, 

Mr. THOMAS. Do you not also force them to resort to vio- 
lence as an alternative? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; there is no alternative unless we are to 
become intellectual slaves. 

Mr. STERLING. I desire to say in this connection that the 
action of the Legislature of the State of New York in exclud- 
ing the so-called Socialists does not fheet with my approval at 
all. I do not indorse any such proposition as that. 
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Mr, BORAH. No; and I do not see how it could meet with 
the approyal of any man who has any regard for law and order, 
for the most lawless man is the man who having taken an oath 
to support the laws and the Constitution of the country violates 
them. Ignorant men, men of limited opportunities, denied much 
because of adversities in life, engaged in a struggle for existence, 
may with some excuse entertain the idea of lawlessness and of 
taking the law into their own hands. Every man must find 
some compassion for the man from that station of life who is 
misted into such false theories; but there should be no pity and 
no sympathy, there should be nothing but the severest con- 
deimnation, for men who have risen to the position of respon- 
sibility and then take the law into their own hands. 

The further statement made by the speaker of the New York 
Legislature to these men upon examination leaves little doubt 
that these men were made to stand aside solely because of their 
political and economic views or at most because of their ad- 
herence to organizations which teach and urge socialism, It 
is a thoughtless and an ill-considered move which would at- 
tempt to establish any such precedent in this country because 
it can not but work tremendous evil. It should be rejected 
promptly and conclusively. Any such principles would Mexi- 
canize this Government. It would do worse if possible; it would 
destroy the Government in all its fandamental worth. Only 
the strange and accursed fruits of war psychology could ever 
lead thinking men or just and thoughtful men so far from the 
true principles of representative government. 

That proposition has two principles, or so-called principles, 
upon which it stands: First, upon the ipse dixit of the speaker 
and those who supported him, the men are called forward for 
judgment before any charges are made against them or any 
reason assigned to the men themselves; secondly, they are ex- 
cluded from the privileges and rights of the assembly to which 
they have been elected until men shall judge whether or not 
they are qualified. Not a single objection known to the consti- 
tution of the State of New York is stated; not a single inca- 
pacity to serve as a legislator is alleged, but the political opin- 
ions of the men who stood there were adverse to those of the 
majority, and the majority excluded them. In my humile 
judgment such action forces lawlessness and revolution in this 
country. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH., I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. May I inguire of the Senator from 
Idaho whether he does not think that something of the same 
spirit is evinced in the resolution passed by the Senate some time 
ago providing for an inquiry as to whether or not Socialists were 
employed by the Federal Trade Commission? 

Mr. BORAH. I expressed myself about that at the time. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to call attention to an incident in 
English history which may be instructive. In the year 1763 one 
John W. Wilkes was the owner of a newspaper known as the 
North Briton in England. Through his newspaper columns he 
made an attack upon Lord Bute, the King’s minister. On 
April 23, 1763, he assailed the King's message to Parliament. 
Thereupon Lord Halifax, leading secretary of state, issued a 
general warrant “to search for authors, printers, and pub- 
lishers.” Wilkes was arrested and thrown inte the Tower. A 
week later he was released by the court on account of his privi- 
lege as a member of Parliament. 

Lord North moved that No. 45—which was the issue of the 
North Briten complained of—was a false, scandalous, and sedi- 
tious article, and practically everybody voted for the motion. 
No. 45 was publicly burned, as if you could burn up truth, if it 
be truth; and it was in this instance. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Will the Senator quote the particular date 
again? 

Mr. BORAH., This occurred in 1763. 

Wilkes, thereupon, on January 19, 1764, was expelled from the 
House of Commons. He was also convicted in the court. As 
he was absent in Paris, recuperating from a wound received 
in a duel, he could not be sentenced, and was therefore deciared 
an outlaw. 

He returned to London in 1768 and asked for a pardon, which 
was denied. He ran for Parliament, and was defeated. He 
again ran in the county of Middlesex, and was elected. About 
this time he was sentenced under the old conviction to imprison- 
ment for 22 months. He was again expelled from Parliament 
February 3, 1760. The voters of Middlesex promptly reelected 
him. Parliament declared the election void. He was again 
reelected and again rejected. In the fourth election Col. Lut- 
trell ran against him, receiving 296 votes to 1,143 received by 
Wilkes. The House declared Luttreil duly elected. Then a 
storm of public indignation broke throughout England and the 


cry became “ Wilkes and liberty,” inspired by the denial of the 
right of the people to select their own representatives. 

His prison cell was thronged daily by people from ali parts 
of the Kingdom. 

In 1769 he was elected alderman for London; in 1771 he was 
elected sheriff of London; in 1774 he was elected Lord Mayor 
of London. He sat in Parliament from 1774 to 1790. In 1782 
he had expunged from the record of Parliament all the declara- 
tions which Parliament had made against him. 

That was accomplished in 1763 and the years immediately 
following under rather adverse circumstances, so far as the 
people were concerned, because they had very few rights at that 
time. I advise those who think they can deny the most essen- 
tial rights of the people—and the right to choose their repre- 
8 is one of those to reflect upon this page of English 

ory. 

Mr. President, it is the most dangerous thing imaginable 
to fly in the face of the fundamental principles of representative 
government and to exclude men from representation in legis- 
lative bodies because of political opinion. Aside from the legal 
question involved, think of the utter unwisdom of it. Here 
are five Socialists in a body of 150 or perhaps 200 members, and 
they are excluded from that body—upon what possible theory I 
do not know, except that their views would be dangerous. 
Well, that does not dispose of their views. You can not thus 
be rid of their opinions. You can not destroy socialism in that - 
way. You must meet its arguments before the electorate. If 
you are defeated, they have the right to sit in places of power 
and to legislate. 

Mr. President, I am not a believer in socialism as I under- 
stand socialism. I think if it were adopted in this country 
those who are now urging it would be as quick to regret it as 
those who are now opposing it. I do not believe that socialism 
can be made a success either from the standpoint of material 
progress or from the standpoint of moral and intellectual prog- 
ress. But that has nothing to do whatever with the question 
which I am now debating. There is no way by which we can 
more effectually augment and spread the doctrine of socialism 
or sovietism than to admit by word and act that our own system 
of Government has broken down and that we are willing to 
trampie upon the most fundamental rights of representative 
government in order to try to shield ourselves from the on- 
rushing tide of socialism. There is only one way to meet social- 
ism, if it can be met at all, and that is to demonstrate that this 
blessed old Republic without sacrifice of its fundamental prin- 
ciples is sufficient to meet every emergency in social progress, 
and to deal effectively with every crisis in industrial affairs, 
and to provide effectively and successfully for the progress and 
the happiness and advancement of the human family. I am 
one of those who believe that we can keep the Constitution and 
its guaranties, observe all its pledges in all their integrity, deny 
no man or class of men the rights and privileges which it pro- 
vides for, and yet endanger not at all the safety or security 
and the stability of American civilization. The theory that 
there are times when provisions of the Constitution are sus- 
pended, either in peace or war, is a perfectly fallacious and 
vicious theory. The theory that you must do away with the 
guaranties of the Constitution in order to save the Constitution 
is not only folly but when put in practice is a conspiracy against 
our entire form of government. There is no occasion, in my 
opinion, for this utter distrust, apparently, of the well-estab- 
lished, thoroughly tested and tried principles of representative 
government. This appeal to force, to arbitrary power, to oppres- 
sion, will work no benefit to the American people. It will in 
the end prove rather an unmitigated curse to the American 


people. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I am very glad that the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. Boran] anticipated me in my purpose of 
referring to the incident recently occurring in the New York 
Legislature. He has expressed his opinion, not only of the act 
but of the consequences inevitably flowing fron: it, so much more 
conclusively and eloquently than I could possibly hope to do 
that I am almost tempted to leave the subject with the mere 
expression of my cordial approval. 

The incident, so far as I have observed, has not received the 
commendation of any respectable journal assuming to know all 
the facts. On the other hand, it has been properly criticized and 
condemned by the majority of them. I have had occasion once 
or twice to criticize what is called the nonpartisan movement, 
the Non-Partisan League of North Dakota. A social revolution 
is in progress in that State, the outcome of which no man can 
foresee; but I have taken especial pains to emphasize the fact 
that the movement, from its inception to the present time, has 
been conducted under the forms of law. No constitutional or 
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other lawful provision has been violated, so far as I know, either 
in the inception or in the progress up to this time of the purpose 
of the organization. I think it is doomed to defeat. I think it is 
a peaceful revolution. I think its purpose and its methods are 
inimical to representative government; but so long as the 
majority of the people of North Dakota through the legal forms 
of political expression have sanctioned the movement, just so 
long does it represent the sentiment of those people, and must 
be tolerated and treated accordingly. It is thereby in grateful 
contrast to the wild and irresponsible turbulence of I. W. W.ism 
and kindred movements. 

I have denounced, and I shall continue to denounce as long 
as I am a Member of this body, all forms of violence, all appeals 
to violence, to bloodshed and riotous revolution, either to men- 
ace or to overthrow the institutions of this Government, but if 
men like the Socialist representatives of the city of New York 
lawfully nominated, elected, and certified as the representatives 
of their particular constituencies, are to be denied the right 
of representation and the right to their seats in the legislative 
bodies of the general assembly, not because of any challenge 
of the legality of their election, not because of any contest, 
either actual or threatened, but simply because they are the 
exponents of a public policy which is obnoxious to the majority, 
then those men and their constituents are necessarily driven 
to a resort to unlawful and revolutionary methods for enforce- 
ment of the convictions which they entertain. 

While I share, and share fully, the views of the Senator from 
Idaho regarding socialism, I am yet generous enough to concede 
to the great body of the members of that faith the same sin- 
cerity of conviction which I claim for myself. They may be, 
and I think they are, deluded, but they have a right to be under 
our institutions, and to express and if possible to give effectual 
force to their delusions, if by peaceful and lawful methods they 
can convince a majority of the people that they are not delu- 
sions; and none of us—certainly none who have reached my 
time of life—feel like asserting any infallibility, either in the 
entertainment or in the expression of political or other convic- 
tions. 

I trust that the common sense and through that the aroused 
public opinion of the great Empire State of New York will 
operate and operate very soon to reverse the action of the ma- 
jority of the general assembly, and that they will perceive not 
only the wisdom but the essential policy of recognizing these 
men as the duly elected representatives of their constituencies 
and giving them the places to which they have been lawfully 
chosen. I might say the same regarding another election, the 
results of which will soon come before the body at the other end 
of the Capitol, but that, perhaps, might be an unwarranted 
assumption upon my part, and I shall therefore forbear any 
comments upon that situation, although I have very decided 
convictions about it. 

Mr. President, I shall support this bill with much reluctance. 
I do not want to vote for section 3 at all. I know that it is 
necessary that some action should be taken, particularly in view 
of the official opinion of the Attorney General of the United 
States, whereby his hands can be strengthened in his efforts 
to deal properly with those who are menacing the life and well- 
being of the Nation by resorting to criminal and unlawful 

_processes. But it is an extremely difficult thing by legislative 
enactment so to restrict the use of the mails as to accomplish 
the desired object and at the same time prevent the abuse of 
the processes which we enact into law. The difference, in other 
words, between what is and what is not a physical menace to 
the institutions of the country is something which no man can 
define and something into the definition of which the opinions 
and the prejudices of those who are supposed to enforce the law 
must largely enter. I greatly fear that a law of tkis kind can 
be enacted and escape abuses in administration. 

I refer to section 3, and I do not know but that some of the 
provisions of section 2 in their practical administration will 
develop the same conditions. I do not know to what extent 
the mails are being improperly used. I do know that they are 
being so used to a very large degree. I wish it were possible 
for the Congress by specific legislation to declare what shall 
and what shall not be given entry into the mails, and thereby 
do away with that discretion which necessarily accompanies the 
enactment of such legislation and its subsequent enforcement. 
In view of the amendment offered by the Senator from Idaho 
which has been accepted, I shall give the Government the benefit 
of the doubt; but I do it with much reluctance, because of my 
fear and apprehension as to its administration. 

I felt the same way regarding the espionage act. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] has called attention to 
specific instances arising during the war in which the funda- 


mental rights of the citizen have been interfered with, most 
oppressively, and in most instances without any justification. 

In times of war that is perhaps to be expected. It certainly 
is unavoidable in many instances. But while we are technically 
in a state of war now, we are actually in a state of peace, 
and consequently there should be no need for those more drastic 
provisions which at that time were supposed to be essential 
for the protection of the Republic. 

I am satisfied, Mr. President, that this legislation will not 
prove as efficacious as a great many seem to think, although I 
hope that it may. It is impossible, in a country like ours, to 
entirely suppress extremes of opinion, or to prevent those 
occasional volcanic outbursts which are the offspring of dis- 
content, sometimes real and sometimes assumed. I believe that 
in the forum of full and unimpaired discussion, the education 
of the people, so to speak, by those who are capable of educating 
them, is the essential and may be the ultimate and final salva- 
tion of the Republic; for just so long as men appeal to the 
baser instincts of humanity, just so long as the disparity be- 
tween the yery rich and the very poor is widely apparent, and 
particularly where the rich, as now, are constantly flaunting 
their wealth in the faces of discontent and poverty, just so 
long, Mr. President, will a spirit, whether we call it bolshevism 
or something else, manifest itself, find expression, and win 
converts, and until we recognize that fact and meet it, as the 
great middle class of this country must meet it sooner or later 
by recognizing its causes and removing them, just so long 
will legislation like this prove to be palliative and nothing more, 

We are deporting aliens who, while they enjoy the blessings 
and the benefits of American freedom, have lifted their hands 
and voices against the Government; and I am heartily in favor 
of deporting them. No man who has not availed himself of 
the privileges of citizenship here, but who takes advantage of 
his presence to preach violence and destruction, should be 
permitted to stay within the jurisdiction of the United States 
one moment longer than it is necessary to apprehend and to 
remove him, to send him back to the country of his origin. 

But that will not prevent their coming. I have here a very 
significant cartoon from a paper in my State, the Denver Post, 
entitled “ Ships That Pass in the Night,” the design showing one 
ship going in one direction filled with deportations, another 
passing in the other direction, labeled “ Foreign Immigration 
to the United States.” We can place limitations upon that con- 
dition if we will, but it is there, and until the spirit of the 
people and their apprehensions are aroused to the same degree 
and to the same extent that the enthusiasm of the Bolshevists 
manifests itself, just so long will it remain, if it does not expand. 

Apprehension has been expressed here regarding the circula- 
tion of revolutionary literature among the negroes in the South, 
That is deplorable; I hope it will be prevented. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the best way for the country to rid itself of the menace 
of negro discontent, if it is one, is to extend to the negro full 
rights and protection under the law. We compel the negro to 
pay his taxes, we conscript him in our armies, we compel him 
to obey our laws, but in practice we are prone in too many 
instances to deprive him of the right to appeal to those laws for 
his protection when accused of offenses, whether heinous or 
trivial. You can not expect a great body of people, I do not 
care who they are, to be loyal to institutions of the benefits of 
which they are largely deprived. 

This evil is not wholly confined to the Southern States. Un- 
fortunately lynch law is contagious, and the victims of it, found 
hitherto in one section of the country, are found in these days 
wherever the two races conflict. I am no advocate of race 
equality, but I am profoundly convinced that law and order are 
the offspring of that affection for the institutions of one’s 
country which springs from the conviction that they protect 
as vigorously as they punish. The man who violates the law 
in this country, black or white, Jew or Gentile, is entitled to 
every constitutional guaranty which culminates in a trial in 
courts of competent jurisdiction and before a jury of his peers. 
Every man who is required to give allegiance to the Nation and 
obedience to the laws is entitled to demand that the Nation 
shall protect him in the enjoyment of every right and the protec- 
tion of every safeguard designed for the welfare of the citizen. 

Such a policy, Mr. President, attended by that spirit of tolera- 
tion which goes with sympathy and enlightenment, and with a 
recognition of the right of others to his own convictions, even in 
these perilous and exciting times, will, in my judgment, do much 
to heal the diseases of the body politic, and much more than any 
drastic legislation that we can enact. Indeed, such a policy 
responds to every impulse of enlightened selfishness. 

This law will be measurably effective, I hope. But I shall be 
greatly surprised if it is not supplemented by appeals for some- 
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thing still more drastic before this Congress shall have expired 
and passed into history. I hope not. 

I shall not detain the Senate longer, Mr. President. I sup- 
pose the Senator having charge of the bill would like to obtain a 
vote to-day. But I shall ask permission, before taking my seat, 
as indicating some of the things that are transpiring in the 
country and out of it, to insert in the Recorp a communication to 
the New York Times of the 24th of December last, from the pen 
of Walter Duranty. The communication consists very largely 
of the reproduction of a document which was found in the soles 
of the boots of a Russian sailor seized at Riga while attempting 
to make his way to the United States. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be inserted in the Rxconn, as follows: 


Wion PLOT or Reps TO SPREAD CHAOS IN THIS COUNTRY—LETTER 
FOUND ON RUSSIAN COURIER BOUND Here PROPOSED TO DISORGANIZE 
LABOR—ALSO TO DISCREDIT WILSON—AGITATION AGAINST LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS, CONGRESS, AND CAPITALISTS SUGGESTED—WORKERS MUST 
BE ARMED—COMMUNIST PARTY TO BE ORGANIZED FROM EXTREMISTS 
AND CONTROLLED FROM Moscow. 


[By Walter Duranty.] 
RIGA, December 23. 


Here is a copy of the document mentioned in my previous dispatch, 
which, together with valuable jewels and large sums of money, was 
found in the soles of the boots of a Russian sailor seized here while 
trying to make his way to the United States. The 3 name and 
the name and address of the person in America for whom the docu- 
8 and funds were intended 1 have communicated to the proper 
quarter, 

The document is signed gour by Buharin, chief of the executive 
committee, Bureau of the Communist Internationale, and by Bersin, 
alias Winter, a well-known Bolshevik of Lettish origin. More than any 
argument, it proves what are the real aims of the red leaders and what 
their protestations of peace are worth. It begins: 

„Dear Comrades: Permit us to give gog a full résumé of our advice 
and instructions regarding current work in America, 

“1. We firmly believe that after the expulsion of a number of sec- 
tions of certain nationalities from the American Socialist Party the 
time has come to organize in the United States a communist party, 
which will proceed to get officially in touch with the Communist 
tao foals beli lso that thi Id b. 

y eve also s party cou e organized from. 
firstly, the Socialist Propaganda League; secondly. the extremer—and 
now excluded—elements of the American Socialist Party; thirdly, the 
extremer elements of the Socialist Labor Party, which, as we are well 
aware, it is most important to split, as its actions are contrary to our 
aims; and, prt the International Workers of the World, whose 
princi le of nonpolitical action will disappear as it comes to recog- 
nize the dictatorship of the proletariat and soviet rule. The organ- 
ization of this party should be effected in Moscow. 


TO WORK ON SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


“2. We firmly believe that one of the most important aims at present 
is the organization of communist small nucleus centers among sol- 
diers and sailors as a fighting section to carry on energetic propaganda 
in organizing soviets of soldiers and sailors and in preaching fanatical 
‘hostility’ (the Russian word means literally persecution) toward ofii- 
cers an nerals. 

“3. Such organizations of workmen soviets as already exist should 
not be allowed to degenerate into philanthropic or cultural assovia- 
tions. We are much afraid that in America there is just this dauger. 
Therefore we strongly emphasize that until the soviets have got the 
upper hand they must regard themselves as militant [the word is un- 
derlined] units of the fight for national control and proletariat dicta- 
torship. There must not be an inch yielded from this standpoint. [All 
the last sentence is underlined in the original.} 

“The organization of strikes and of unemployed and the fomenting 
of insurrections; that is the task appointed. Secondly, it is n 
to take the utmost precautions against the 99177 up of the prole- 
tariat among the already existing national political parties. Therefore 
direct your energies along the lines of developing the movement to 
establish soviets of workers of different political views. 

“The 3 ae will be as follows: 

“(a wn with the Senate and Congress. 

“(b) Down with capitalists in the factories. Long live the manage- 
ment of the factories by the workers. 

eh Down with speculators, All organizations of food and supply 
to be in the work hands. 

“ Everywhere it is necessary sharply to emphasize the idea of seiz- 
ing the whole machinery of economic administration by the working 
class, and to direct toward this 9 propaganda and agitation—by 
an outcry against the high cost of living. 


MOSTILITY TO WILSON AND LEAGUE. 


“It is desirable to spread hostility. (again the Russian word perse- 
zution) toward Wilson as a two-faced criminal as well as toward his 
feague of nations. 

“ Regarding intervention, you already know what to do, but we ask 

you to stress the factor of our economic strangulation—and not only 
ours but Hungary's previously—and also to rub in the fact that west- 
ern democrats are acting as our executioners, 
. “5, It is of supreme importance to pay the closest attention to the 
American Federation of Labor. This must be smashed in pieces [last 
three words are underlined] by active work in collaboration with the 
International Workers of the World to bring about strike movements 
and revolution. 

6. It is most necessary to develop propaganda to install into the 
minds of the workers the paramount necessity for arming [this word 
is underlined]. Revolutionary soldiers who are demobilized should not 
give up their rifles. 

“As a more general platform : 

“(a) An international socialist repabite. 

5 8 Fri min everyone with the bogey of new wars being prepared 
the ca sts.. 

10400 Use the utmost efforts to oppose the organization of White 

G This should be done in most ruthless and violent manner, 
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“7. Work for the centralization aud combination of your endeavors, 
Don't give them any opportunity to smash you separately. Organize 
conspirative committees. 

“With communistic greetings. 

(Signed) “ Bureau of the Executive Committee of the Communist 
Internationale. 


„ BURHARING and J Bersin, alias WINTER.” 
This document is presented as translated literally from the Russian 
original with the double check of one allied citizen familiar with Rus- 
sian and one English-speaking native, besides myself. 


RED ACTIVITIES IN OTHER LANDS, 


Further documents seized from bolshevist conspirators here prove 
the existence of nefarious red activities in other countries besides 
Letvia and America. The names and addresses of English agents and 
“comrades” are certainly included, and, it is said, of agents and 
“comrades” in Scandinavia and Holland, though this I can not yet 
affirm positively. 

A citizen of an allied country who has just interrogated the Rus- 
sian sailor caught bearing the quoted document to the United States 
said to-day that this courier was an intelligent-looking fellow about 32 
years old who made no bones about admitting that he was a com- 
munist, but cleverly evaded leading questions. 

It is known that during the last 10 years he had worked on ships 
that put in at American ports, but up to the present he professes 
ignorance of the English language. coef he has written articles 
for bolshevist sheets here and in Russia which are said to reveal no 
small degree of education and brain power. My informant got the im- 
pression that he was no mere tool, but a clever and dangerous man 
from whom it will be hard to extract much information other than that 
already known. This, however, is great, as his interesting documents 
are many. 

Although the news of the arrest of the conspirators is not yet made 
public here, the effect undoubtedly is being felt, as publie sentiment is 
much less uneasy. The ip ong are also reassured by a timely statement 
from the Lettish commander, Col. Ballod, regarding the stability of 
me ae front and the impossibility of the reds breaking 

rough, $ 

The street car strike Is not fo settled, but now that the dangerous 
element behind it has been eliminated, there is much less cause for 
anxiety. I talked to-day with one of the strikers through a Lettish 
officer. This man said he had been employed for 15 years, had a 
wife and three children to support, had no political bias, communist, 
socialist, or othe but agreed to strike because he found it im- 
possible to live on 175 Czar rubles—ubout 53 American at present 
exchange—per month. 

As prices run here in rubles, he was unquestionably right, and it 
must be said that the strikers' demands seem wholly justified. But 
that is one of the cleverest features of bolshevist action. It always 
begins with a strike that seems wholly reasonable, with the double 
object of enlisting public 17 at the outset and of later inflam- 
ing the strikers’ minds and bringing about other “ sympathetic" strikes, 
if their just demands are not pepe granted. 

It is the good German strategic policy of driving first at the weak- 
est point. veral passages in the document seized on the sailor show 
that this is the case, and further establish the truth of the assertion 
made to me in Copenhagen by Danish Minister Scavenus that the reds 
aim always at disrupting existing labor organizations and destroyin 
the Influence of their leaders so as to be able to conduct the mass o. 
workers sone. their own lines. : 

It is ssible that the Moscow authorities and their sympathizers 
in America may question the authenticity of this document or attempt 
to disavow the conspirators here. It can be stated that papers, ad- 
missions of prisoners, and details of the whole organization leave not 
pe slightest doubt on the subject in the minds of those best fitted to 
udge, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I desire to say a 
further word before a vote is taken on the pending measure. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] called our attention 
this morning to the interesting story of the prosecution of John 
Wilkes. I am glad he did so. It can not be referred to, per- 
haps, too often, and it is commendable in any Senator to seize 
any opportunity again to relate the story, for out of that prose- 
cution, and the prosecution of Thomas Paine, also referred to by 
the Senator from Idaho in discussing the pending bill the other 
day, grew the guaranty of the freedom of speech and of the press 
in the Constitution of the United States and the constitutions 
of the States. Although the principles were recognized to some 
extent in the English law prior to that time, they took form and 
substance and took possession of the minds of the people of this 
country through those prosecutions. 

But, Mr. President, lest some idea might be gathered from the 
remarks of the Senator from Idaho that anything in the prosecu- 
tion of Thomas Paine militates against the measure before us, 
I want to put in the Recorp the indictment upon which Thomas 
Paine was brought to trial. It reads as follows: 

Thomas Paine, late of London, gentleman, being a wicked, malicious, 
seditious, and ill-disposed person, and being greatly disaffected to our 
said sovereign lord, the now King, and to the happy constitution and 
government of this kingdom * * and to bring them into hatred 
and contempt, on the 16th day of February, in the thirty-second year of 
the reign of our said present soverel, lord the King, with force and 
arms at London aforesaid, to wit. in the Parish of St. Mary le Bone, in 
the ward of Cheap, he, the said Thomas, wickedly, maliciously, and sedi- 
tiously did write and publish, and caused to be written and published, 
a certain false, scandalous, malicious, and seditious libel of and con- 
cerning the said late happy_ Revolution and the said settlements and 
limitations of the crown and regal governments of the said kingdoms 
and dominions * * * intitaled, “ Rights of Man, Part the Second, 
Combining Principle and Practice.” * è œ In one part thereof, ac- 
cording to the tenor and effect following, that is to say, All hereditary 
government is in its nature 9 An heritable: crown ’—meaning, 
amongst others, the crown of this kingdom—“ or an heritable throne "— 
meaning the throne of this kingdom or by what other fanciful name 
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such things may be called, have no other ificant explanation than 
that mankind are heritable property. To inherit n government is to 
inherit the people, as if they were flocks and herds.” * * * “The 
time is not very distant when England will la at itself for sending to 
Holland, Hanover, Zell, or Brunswick for men "—meaning the said g 
William the Third and King George the First—“at the of a 
million a year, who understood neither her laws, her language, nor her 
e and whose capacities would scarcely have fitted them for the 
office of a parish constable. If government could be trusted to such 
hands, it must be some easy and simple thing, indeed, and materials fit 
for all the purposes may be found in every town and village in England. 
In contempt of our sald lord the now King and his laws, to the evil 
example of all others in like case offending, and a t the ce of 
our said lord the King, his crown and . ereupon the said 
attorney general of our said lord the King, who for our said lord the 
£ in this behalf prosecuteth for our ord the King, prayeth the 
consideration of the court here in the premises, and that due process of 
law may be awarded against him, the said Thomas Paine, in behal 
to 8 poy 5 $ our said lord the King, touching and concerning 
the es restid. 

To this information the defendant hath appeared and pleaded not 
guilty, and thereupon issue is joined. 

So, Mr. President, it will be observed that while Thomas 
Paine condemned the English system of government as abso- 
lutely absurd and unreasonable, and urged everybody to adopt 
some other system that was more consonant with common 
sense, he did not advocate the overthrow of the English Govern- 
ment by force or violence. If Thomas Paine were indicted 
under this bill, if it ever becomes a statute, the Senator from 
Idaho would have no difficulty whatever in having a demurrer 
to the indictment sustained. The facts recited in the indictment 
upon which he was brought to trial do not make a case com- 
ing under this class of legislation. I do not imagine for a 
moment that the Senator from Idaho intended to convey the 
idea that a prosecution under this bill, if it should become 
a law, would be analogous at all to the prosecution of Thomas 
Paine for seditious libel in advocating a change by consti- 
tutional means in the English system of government; but I 
was apprehensive that it might be conceived from what he said 
that it would be so. The lessons to be gathered from the prose- 
cutions of John Wilkes and Thomas Paine by the English Goy- 
ernment are many and salutary, but none of them militate in 
any way against the measure that is now before us, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, my reference to Thomas Paine 
was with reference to section 3. I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp, without comment, a letter written by 
Thomas Paine on what constitutes the freedom of the press. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Reconp, as follows: 

Prior to what is in England called the revolution, which was in 1688, 
no work could be 1 that country without first obtaining 
permission of an officer apponi by the vernment for inspecting 
works intended for publication. The same was the case in France, ex- 
cept that in ce there were 40 who were called censors, and in 
England there was but one, called imprimateur. 

t the revolution the office of imprimateur was abolished, and as the 
works could then be published without first obtaining the permission of 
the Government officer the press was in consequence of t abolition 
said to be free, and it was from this circumstance that the term liberty 
of the press arose. The press, which is a tongue to the eye, was then 

ut 8 in the case of the human tongue. A man does not ask 
liberty orehand to say something he has a mind to say, but he 
becomes answerable afterwards for the atrocities be may utter. 

Some lawyers in defending their clients (for the generality of lawyers, 
like Swiss soldiers, 1 ont’ on side) have often given their 
opinion of what they defined the liberty of the press to be. One said it 
was this, another according to the case they 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Asmursrt in the chair). 
The hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, ve lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, which is House bill 3184. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the unfinished business may be temporarily laid aside for the 
purpose of continuing the consideration of the sedition bill, and 
that the water-power bill shall not lose its place as the unfin- 
ished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. The Senate continues the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 8317, and the pending question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING]. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I desire to say a few words 
with reference to the measure before it passes, as it will. It has 
so little merit that it will pass. The Senators smile. It is a 
joke, a tragic joke, when our calendar is crowded with great 
bills which would have dealt with the serious problems of recon- 
struction which are upon us that such a measure as this should 
be consuming our time, If I did not feel unwilling to delay 
the Senate I would read the numbers and the titles of the bills 
which have been displaced, crowded into the background by 
this repressive and destructive legislation, 


The great Americanization bill, which would seek to cure these 
evils not by repression but by the eradication of them, has been 
shoved into the background week after week and month after 
month, despite all of the efforts of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
KENYON], who has such a true insight into the causes of that 
discontent which has become a menace to our institutions, 

I might mention a bill on the calendar which would provide 
hospital facilities for the poor drug addicts of the country, a 
bill which must be enacted before there can be any enforcement 
of the Harrison antidrug law or antinarcotic law, a law which 
can not be enforced and at the violation of which the officials 
of the Government are winking, because to enforce it would be 
to create a great host of maniacs—perhaps 500,000 of them 
altogether—men and women who practically would become 
maniacs if deprived of those drugs which under a notorious 
violation of the law they are now allowed to obtain and which 
they must obtain until hospital factlities are provided for their 
treatment and for their cure. 

Prohibition legislation was enacted ; and thus deprived of alco- 
holic stimulants many of those addicted to alcohol are turning 
to drugs, and under the lack of enforcement of the Harrison 
Act—a lack of enforcement which is necessary—these people 
are becoming drug addicts, because Congress has not had the 
time to pay attention to that problem. 

I have mentioned the antinarcotic bill and the Americanization 
bill. There are many other bills of a like nature upon the cal- 
8 constructive, corrective, rather than repressive in their 
nature. 

On yesterday during the course of my remarks in opposition 
to this measure I referred to the fact that many labor organiza- 
tions in all parts of the country had passed resolutions in con- 
demnation of the legislation, because they consider that it may 
be used, as was the espionage act, by governmental officials to 
censor the press, to curtail, in violation of the Constitution the 
rights of free press, of free speech, and of free assemblage, 
rights so dear to every true American heart and so essential to 
the preservation of the liberties of all, and particularly of those, 
the very best of our citizens, who labor with their hands and 
live by the sweat of their brows. 

I placed in the Recorp as part of my remarks several com- 
munications from local unions, members of the American Fed. 
eration of Labor, which indicated, I think quite clearly, the 
attitude of organized labor which is so strongly opposed to all 
of these repressive statutes. I had many other communications 
of a similar nature upon the same subject, a few more of which 
I desire to read into the Recorp to-day in order that Members 
of the Senate, if they choose to read the Reconp, may be made 
fully aware of the fact that the legislation is considered—and 
I believe very properly considered—to be hostile to the interests 
and inimical to the rights of our working people. All the wis- 
dom of the country, as I have said on a number of occasions, is 
not in the brains and in the minds of the members of legislative 
bodies. 

To conserve the time of the Senate I will have some of these 
inserted in the Recorp, where they will not be read—-not read, 
not heeded. Why, Mr. President, if they were to be read and 
heeded, there would be men here seriously considering the aiti- 
tude of organized labor, the attitude of our working people, the 
attitude of the intelligent masses of Americans upon this most 
important piece of legislation. How many Senators are here 
paying any attention? They do not care. They have made up 
their minds to support the committee and to vote for the bill, 
and what organized Iabor has to say, what the masses of the 
American people have to say, makes no difference to them. You 
will find, probably, that the measure will pass not only without 
these letters having been read and heeded, but probably without 
even a roll call. 

I will read a few of the letters, because they will not be read 
if they are all inserted in the Recorp. My duty in advising the 
Senate is done when I shall have read some of the letters and 
placed some of them in the Recorp and briefly expressed fur- 
ther my opinion of the proposed legislation. 

These are but a few letters selected from many. From the 
International Association of Machinists, Lodge 105, Toledo, 
Ohio, is a letter addressed to me, staniped with the seal of the 
union, and reading as follows: 

As American citizens we believe that free presa, free speech, and the 
right to assemble are the foundations of our 2 and should not be 
cu > that war-time measures restricting these liberties should 
not be made into the laws governing the people of a free Republic in 
time of peace, and we therefore appeal to r patriotism to use your 


p you 
influence and vote to defeat Senate bill 3317, introduced by Senator 
STERLING. 


To conserve the time of the Senate, I will not read, but will 
ask to have inserted a letter from the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Labor, affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, of 
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Harrisburg, Pa.; also one from Local Union No. 598, Brother- 
hood of Carpenters of America, Wabash, Ind. 

But I will read a rather long letter from Joint Council No. 9, 
United Shoe Workers of America, 2040 Northwest Avenue, Chi- 
cago, III., n letter which indicates the thoughtfulness and the 
intelligence of the members of the United Shoe Workers of 
America, a little more of which intelligence and earnestness I 
wish might be represented right here in the Senate Chamber 
and in the other branch of Con when such measures as 
these are pending. It is long, but I shall read it. It is written 
by one of the men whose opinions are regarded so lightly at the 
present time during the pendency of this measure, for no one 
really has discussed the attitude of the masses of the people 
toward the legislation at any great length. The letter is ad- 
dressed to me and reads as follows: 


At regular meeting of above-named council, Friday, November 28, 
unanimous action was taken to offer strenuous protest through you 
against Senate bill 3317 and its companion bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and our reasons for taking such action are based upon our 
knowledge and . of the autocratic, sinister forces and in- 
fluences that are legislating for and seeking the adoption of such meas- 
ures. Years of experience, much of which has proven sad and bitter 
experience, has convinced us that no matter bow carefully our laws are 
worded or how reasonable or just they appear on the surface, they 
seldom, if ever, operate in the interest and advancement and uplift of 
the vast majority of people in the United States, who, more than any 
other, need just laws democratically administered in order that they 
may live and develop their lives, conduct, and characters in accordance 
with the principles and programs established by the courageous, worthy 
statesmen and others who first instituted a government in which the 
will of the majority was the essential fundamental feature. Especially 
is this true with regard to our laws dealing with commerce and in- 
dustry, not because they express the hopes and designs of plutocracy in 
their wording, but because of the construction and interpretation which, 
in the far tco numerous instances, is given them by our administrative 
forces, particularly our courts; and this twisting and construing laws 
to conform to the desires of the moneyed interests has for years been 
conducted in such a brazen and flagrant manner that every intelligent 
American to-day knows that in the vast majority of instances where th 
issue is the moneyed interests versus the rights of the majorit 
citizens, particularly organized working people, such issues are not de- 
cided by the merits of the case or by what would do the most good to 
the greatest number, but according to the will or at least favorable to 
said interests, and such practice has created a very pronounced and 
growing suspicion among the vast majority of the working people that 
our administrators, particularly our courts, are but servants of those 
interests and are not considerate of the common interests or welfare of 
the majority of the common people. This opinion is now national in 
its scope, and no legislator will deny that it has reached a degree of 
distrust and impatience such as to threaten those features of our in- 
stitutions ond principles of government that should at all times hold 
the confidence and xeapect of the vast majority of citizens. Too long 
have wage earners in this country suffered by having their rights, privi- 
leges, and conscientious protests outlawed by class interpretations of 
just such laws as the proposed Senate bill 3317, and hundreds of 
capable and honest Americans, who have the best interests of our coun- 
try at heart, are now languishing in prison cells for the sole reason 
that the financial kings want them in prison and found it an easy 
matter to get one or a dozen of our supposedly impartial judges to send 
them there. The spirit and 1 1 see of Americanism has never been, 
nor never will be, killed by jailing courageous men and women, and the 
continued jailing of such characters will ultimately force a condition 
where an outraged majority may strike back with weapons other than 
the ballot, and we would consider it a sad reflection upon all of us, 
particularly our statesmen, if subsequent industrial laws and conditions 
force an outraged working class to strike blindly or illegally in an 
attempt to effect such changes as they believe to be necessary, but which 
should at all times be effected through the orderly, lawful processes 
embodied in onr Constitution. We believe you will agree with us that 
Senate bill 3317 and its companion bill in the House of Representatives 
will, if adopted as law, work untold Baronin on an already outraged 
working class and will prove a large contributing factor in fanning the 
flames of bitterness and resentment, which are already far too pro- 
nounced, 

Mr. President, this man who works upon shoes, this operator 
of a shoe machine, knows what is in the Constitution of the 
United States; he knows what his rights are under the first 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, which 
guarantees a free press, free speech, and the right of assembly, 
free from invasion by Congress, even though there may be 
learned lawyers, Senators, and Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives who, with a fine legal ability, are able to argue that 
the first amendment to the Constitution does not mean what it 
says, and that, therefore, we may pass a law which is in plain 
contravention of it. Perhaps it would be better if we had a 
few shoemakers in the Senate or in the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States. Perhaps the Constitution would be 
in safer hands. 

Senate bill 3317 and its companion bill in the House of Representa- 
tives will, if adopted as law, work untold hardship on an already dis- 
contented working class and will prove a large contributing factor in 
* fanning the flames of bitterness and resentment, which are already 
far too much pronounced.” 

That is the whole argument against this proposed statute. No 
man can successfully contend before the intelligent American 
people that we have no State or Federal statutes against direct 
incitation to the use of force or violence against persons or 
against the Government. We have such statutes; they are 
drastic statutes; and I cited them on yesterday. The point is 
that to enact this proposed statute at this time is to do exactly 


2 


what this intelligent member of the United Shoe Workers of 
America says: It is to “ fan the flames of bitterness and resent- 
ment, already now far too pronounced.” 

Mr. President, I ask permission to insert some other letters 
from other locals of the labor unions. Such letters, I mny say, 
are coming from all over the country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 

Torn. ONIO, December 1, 1919. 


Overman in the chair), 


Hon. JOSEPH I. FRANCE, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Sm: As American citizens we believe the free press, free 
speech, and the right to assembly, the foundation of our liberty, should 
not be curtailed, and that war-time measures restricting these liberties 
should not be made into laws governing the people of a free Republic 
in time of peace, and we therefore appeal to 8 atriotism to use 
your influence and vote to defeat Senate bill . 8317, introduced by 

nator STERLING. 

e best wishes for success in your efforts to preserve American 
erties, 
Respectfully, yours, 
TOLEDO Longe 105, INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, 
CHAS. BANK, Recording Secretary. 


[SEAL] 


PENNSYLVANIA FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
arrisburg, Pa., November 19, 1919. 
Hon. JOSEPH I. FRANCE, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: By order of a special convention of the Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Labor, held in Pittsburgh recently, I forward toyou® copy 
of a resolution there adopted: 

Resolution No, 8, introduced by resolutions committee, 

“Resolved, That the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor in convention 
assembled protests most emphatically against United States Senate bill 
No. 3317, introduced by Senator STERLING, which ostensibly aims to 

unish with heavy penalties any advocacy of a change of Government 
y violence or violent resistance to Government authority, but which 
may readily be construed, as was the ene act, to apply to any 
vehement protest against existing conditions, 

“ The orderly forces of Pennsylvania labor realize the sinister menace 
of this bill to the Americen liberties of the working people: Therefore 


bet alpen. That 1 he Congress 
eaolved, we call upon the Con of the Uni 
defeat this bill; and be it farther 8 
“Resolved, That copies cf these resolutions be sent to Senators Prx- 
7 5 3 FRANCE, McCormick, CAPPER, LA FOLLETTE, Gronna, and 
Thanking you for giving it your fullest consideration, I am, 
Very truly, yours, 
C. F. Quinn, Secretary. 


x LocaL UXxtoN No. 598, 
UNITED BROTHERHOOD or CARPENTERS 
AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, 
Wabash, Ind., November 26, 1919. 
Hon. JOSEPH I. FRANCE, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dzar Sin: At a regular meeting of Local Union No. 598, 
and Joiners of America, November 21, 1919, a resolution sen ef gt 
8 8 a bill is now on the calendar of the United States Senate, No. 


“Whereas we deem the laws now in force, National and State, are ample 
to suppress all persons who may attempt to overthrow the Govern- 
ment: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we vigorously protest against any law that ma 
construed and used by the enemy of labor to suppress labor. The Ase 
has arrived when we have no more use for the laws in the United States 
to suppress labor than we have for the principles of bolshevism.“ 


Yours, truly, $ J. W. SCOTTEN, 
Recording Secretary. 


Local Union No. 275, 
BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DECORATORS, 
AND PAPERHANGERS OF AMERICA, 
Chicago, November 28, 1919. 
Hon. JOSEPH I. France 


E, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Sm: At the meeting of Local Union 275, November 18. I was in- 
structed, by unanimous vote, to write to you in 3 of the so-called 
peace. time sedition law,“ known as Senate bill 3317. 

Local Union 275 feels that this bill should be defeated, because it 
will serve only to restrict the lawful activities of organized labor, while 
1 va not give more protection to the Government against agitators of 
violence. 

Furthermore, the wording of the bill leaves it open for misconstrue- 
tion, and makes it a dangerous weapon in the hands of officials who are 
to enforce the law. 

Local Union 275 of the Brotherhood of Painters expects that you do 
everything in your power to defedt this bill, 

Respectfully, yours, ALBERT FRIEDLIED, 

Recording Secretary, 

INTERNATIONAL MOULDERS’ UNION oF 
Quak 5 No. a2; 
uakertown, Pa. $ Š 
Hon. Josxrn I. FRANCE. F 


Dear Sin: Local No, 42 of the Iron Moulders’ Union of North 
America kindly asks of you to do all in your power to prevent Senate 
bill 3317 and its companion bill in the House of Representatives from 
becoming a law. hanking you in advance very much for this favor 
and hoping you will comply with it, I remain, 

Yours, fraternally, JOHN C. KOEHLER, 
Corresponding Secretary, 
141 Second Street, Quakertown, Pa. 
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Mr. FRANCE. Here is one which I shali read from Local 
Union 2880, United Mine Workers of America, Bonanza, Ark.: 

Resolution of Local Union No. 2880, United Mine Workers of 
America— 

It is worth while, Mr. President, to pay attention to the lan- 
guage used by these local unions of workers on shoes and 
workers in the mines. It might encourage some of those Sena- 
tors who feel that the Great Republie is about to totter and 
fall to ruin because a few rattle-brained anarchists are pub- 
lishing irrational literature, the very best argument against 
which is its own language and its own thought. As some one 
has already pointed out, one of our great metropolitan dailies 
not long ago, while this subject was being discussed, to show 
the utter folly of anarchistie doctrines and of anarchistic lit- 
erature, published extracts from such literature. Of course 
the paper carrying such quotations from anarchistic literature 
would have been nonmailable under the pending bill. Further- 
more, the very anarchistic literature it might be well to import 
into this country in order that our people might know the utter 
folly of it can not even be imported after this bill passes. My 
point is that the man who believes in the intelligence of the 
masses of our people is not apt to be frightened by such useless 
and futile agitation as that which is now being carried on. As 
I said yesterday, I am not frightened, because I have faith in 
the intelligence of the masses of our people; and those who 
have not such faith might do well to pay not only attention to 
the substance but to the language of the resolutions written by 
these miners and workers on shoes. 

Resolution of Local Union No. 2880, United Mine Workers of America, 
8 Bonanza, Ark. 


Resolved, That whereas Senate bill No. 3317 now before the United 
Spates Senate does not reflect the true sentiment of the common people; 
an 


Whereas there is a widespread conviction throughout the country to-day 
that In some way the Government does not represent the American 
people, but does N teeet the special interests and all forms of 
corporate greed wh has done so much, and is still doing so much, 
to undermine this Government, which of late years has been drifting 
toward despotism with such rapid strides; and 

Wueren we are now governed by injunction, intimidation, and repres- 

n— 


That is not bad language to be thought out in the depths of 
the mines, in the darkness and in the damp, with nothing but the 
glow of the miner’s lamp to point the way, and with peril and 
death lurking in every corridor. It is not bad language to be 
thought out by men so preoccupied in the bowels of the earth. 
It might do credit to a Senator who has the time at his disposal, 
sitting in his comfortable office or in his upholstered chair here, 
to find phrases suiting the thought he wishes to convey— 

Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we demand the restoration of government by the peo- 
ple; we demand the freedom of speech and press as the best safeguards 
of auy government, aud we demand the repeal of every statute that pre- 
vents the free and fearless discussion of every question concerning 
governmental affairs— 

That is not bad, I sny, for the miners. They have to meet 
for their deliberations at night after the day’s work is done, 
with tired brains and sore muscles, and with that physical 
fatigue which is not conducive to the framing of clear and 
eloquent language 

Resolved further, That we are determined to oppose by every lawful 
means within our power the enforcement of Senate bill No. 3317, or 
any bill of like character, because such legislation as this is inspired 
by the moneyed power, and is intended to rob us of our sovereign rights 
as American citizens to free speech, press, and full and free dis- 
cussions of all public questions, and places us at the mercy of the 
Federal courts who owe no allegiance to the American people— 

I disagree with that. They owe an allegiance, and I believe 
that the Federal courts, in spite of all their shortcomings, 
in spite of what has seemed to me at times to be at least some- 
thing of subserviency to a popular hysteria, have been, as a 
rule, the bulwark of our Constitution; and yet I do not criticize 
those who take the extreme other view. 

They go on to say: 

Who have always been r nsive to the enemies of popular ern- 
ment, “the autoerats of wealth : and be it further ae th 

Resolved, That we remind the Congress of the warning of Lincoln 
Just before the Civil War. 

These miners knew about Lincoln. The miners who drew 
these resolutions have not forgotten him. 

Lincoln said: “ The people of these United States are the rightful 
masters of both Congresses and courts; not to overthrow the Constitu- 
tion, but to overthrow the men who pervert the Constitution.” - 

I tell you, Mr. President, the American people have not for- 
gotten that great doctrine; and I believe that the time is 
coming, sirs, when they are preparing to overthrow—and the 
sooner it comes the better it will suit me—the men who are 
perverting our Constitution, 


They proceed: 

What constitutes the bulwark of our own liberty and independence? 
It is not our frowning battlements, our bristling seacoasts, our Army 
and our Navy. These are not our reliance against tyranny. All o 
these may be turned against us without making us weaker for the 
struggle. Our reliance is in the love of liberty which God has planted 
in us. Our defense is in the spirit which prises liberty as the heritage 
of all men, in all lands, everywhere. 

Senators, do not tremble for a Republic bulwarked by 
miners—miners who, in the bowels of the earth, learn to write 
3 such as these, in language so eloquent and so full of 
appeal: 

Destroy this spirit, and you have ted the seeds of despotism at 
your own doors. Familiar yourselves with the chains of bondage, 
and a ba ge your own limbs to wear them. Accustomed to trample 
on t righ of others, you have lost the genius of your own inde- 
pendence and become the fit subjects of the first cunn. tyrant who 
rises among you. 


( guea) — — 
Ordered by Local Union 2887, Uni Mine Workers of America, 


If the miners who wrote that resolution were sitting in the 
Sengte of the United States, there can be no doubt as to how 
they would vote upon this bill and upon other similar vicious 
and unjustifiable measures. 

These few letters were selected out of a large number which 
have been written to me both in opposition to this bill and in 
favor of the bill which I introduced in January of last year 
for the repeal of the espionage act—a bill which, although be- 
fore the Judiciary Committee and its subcommittee for many 
months, I believe never received any serious consideration by 
that committee. 

Out of consideration for the Senator who has charge of this 
bill, and out of respect for the Senate and the respect which I 
believe is due it, not only from its Members but from the 
people, because of the great functions which it was designed to 
perform, I shall forego any discussion of the methods which 
were employed by some of the members of the subcommittee 
having these various bills under consideration and charged 
with the duty of giving them all careful and impartial consid- 
eration, I do not mean dishonorable or unfair methods but 
methods which seemed to me to indicate that they were not 
fully and impartially considering the great issues raised by 
these various bills. I shall leave it to the judgment of the 
masses of our intelligent citizens whether the members of the 
subcommittee who have favorably reported this bill have care- 
fully considered the legislation already upon our statute books 
making direct incitation to the use of force or violence against 
persons or against the Government a crime, whether they have 
considered the evidence of the past, as revealed by our early 
national history as to the effect which is to be expected and 
which is Inevitable as a result of such repressive legislation, 
and whether they haye weighed, considered, and sought to in- 
terpret more recent events which have occurred during the 
full operation and under the drastic administration of the 
esplonage act. 

It has been said that history repeats itself. That is true. 
The course of human events tends to move in circles and cycles, 
instead of ever forward and upward in the direction of orderly 
progress because of the blindness, stupidity, and intolerance 
of the old guard of Bourbons, who so constantly stand across 
the path resisting all advance. 

I have come to the conclusion that Bourbonism and what we 
generally understand in common phrase as bolshevism are but 
different manifestations of the same disease, a disease the prin- 
cipal symptoms of which are stupidity and intolerance. Stupid, 
intolerant, senile, ivory-pated Bourbonism can strike its hand 
in a spirit of perfect fellowship into the bloody palm of bol- 
shevism. I mean bolshevism as it is ordinarily understood, 
bolshevism as it is reported and conceived in its worst aspects. 
Bourbonism and such bolsheyism both practice tyranny, the 
tyranny of the majority over the minority, which respects no 
law and disregards personal rights. Both believe in the rule 
of force rather than in the rule of reason. Both dote upon 
reaction and revel in repression, Both would muzzle the press 
and silence discussion. 

I have several times quoted a paragraph from Edmund Burke, 
to which my attention was first directed by the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boran], a Senator truly imbued with the spirit of 
our institutions, a champion and defender of them and of the 
rights of the people against all open and insidious assaults, 
Edmund Burke said: 

It is right that there should he a clamor whenever there is an abuse. 
The fire bell at midnight disturbs your sleep, but it keeps you from being 
burned in your bed. The hue avd cry alarms the country, but it pre- 
serves all the property of the province. 

With all this your reactionary Bourbon disagrees, because he 
is either blind to or parasitically thrives upon abuses, He hates 
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free, fearless, and vigorous speech, because it disturbs and hurts 
him. He resists all change, defends existing conditions, and 
seeks to discredit or persecute those who demand reforms. He 
distrusts plans for universal education, because he has a secret 
contempt for the minds of the masses of mankind. Bourbonism 
is senilism. It is intolerant of contradiction and storms against 
change. It remembers fondly but misinterprets the past, resents 
and resists what is new in the present, and views the future with 
foreboding. The truly liberal and progressive man, on the con- 
trary, defends free speech and universal education, because he 
has faith in the intelligence and truly trusts the motives of the 
masses of men. The liberal man knows that we need now, not 
repression, but a new and better expression for the spirit of social 
discontent and of revolt. Diseontent can be destructive or 
divine. It can demolish what is or it can upbuild and enlarge 
it to be a nobler, vaster fane of human liberty. Energy can not 
be destroyed, it must be converted. We can not suppress all 
manifestations of that fire and heat which seem now to threaten 
to bring on a larger conflagration, but by the proper methods we 
can engage it and employ it as power to drive on the mighty 
engines of progress. - 

Ah, Mr. President, the fathers were wiser than ourselves, be- 
cause they understood that there was a law of conservation for 
social energy, that efforts to dissipate or imprison it were 
dangerous, and that it was the duty of wise statesmanship to give 
it at once free expression and proper direction. 

It is a deplorable fact that the Bourbonism which has been 
dominating our legislative procedure for the past many months 
has-been too blind and stupid to profit by the mistakes of the 
past. Not all of the fathers were as wise as Washington, Hamil- 
ton, and Jefferson. There were amateurs in the art of statecraft 
in the legislative halls of the Nation in those early days who, 
filled with the pride of opinion, dared to disregard the counsels 
of these mighty men, whose wisdom must have been inspired. 
But our folly far exceeded theirs, for in 1917 and 1918 we not 
only had the words of Washington, Hamilton, and Jefferson to 
warn us, but we had the disastrous results which followed the 
less excusable mistake of those legislators who refused to heed 
their wisdom in that day. 

Repudiating the doctrines of the fathers, disregarding the 
plainly written language of the Constitution, closing our eyes to 
the disastrous consequences of the alien and sedition laws of 
1798, we passed the speech and press censorship clause of the 
espionage act and the act amendatory thereof, a far more drastic 
statute than the old alien and sedition law, and established a 
bureaucratic tyranny, which deprived the masses of our people 
of their liberties. Having sown the seed, you seem to be sur- 
prised at the harvest. As President Wilson said, in substance, 
not long since, repression is the seed of revolution. Certainly the 
Senate was forewarned, for I myself referred to the words of 
Hamilton, written when the alien and sedition laws of 1798 
were pending, which words I have several times since quoted. 


That paragraph of Hamilton, spoken in 1798, might have 
warned us in 1918. But it did not warn the Congress of 1798, 
nor did it warn the men who, in their pride of opinion in 1918, 
thought that they knew more about the great principles upon 
which this Government was established than did Alexander 
Hamilton, who was the chief factor in the writing of that great- 
est of all governmental documents. 

Oh, how richly his prophecy of 1798 was fulfilled. His 
warning was not heeded by the Congress, and body and solidity 
were given to faction. 

I called attention in May, 1918, to the destructive and dis- 
integrating effects produced by this statute against which he 
had warned. I called attention to the fact that it almost 
brought about a dissolution of the Republic, and that out of the 
discontent and deep sense of injustice which were created by 
that statute was born the doctrine of nullification and secession, 
wore growing through the years, at last led this Republic to 
ci war. 

Mr. President, we might have known what was coming. How 
much revolutionary literature was there, how strong was the 
radical press, how menacing were the doctrines of anarchy 
before the enactment of the espionage act! All of this com- 
motion, all of this promotion of those who are spreading the 
radical literature, all of this growth in lawlessness, have come 
about while that statute has been in force and while it has 
been drastically administered. 

Of course that is all elementary. Hamilton, Jefferson, and 
Washington all knew the dangers of free speech. They all 
knew that liberty might at times become license; but they also 
knew the greater danger of repressing free discussion. 


As the wise old commentator, Cooley, said: 

Repression of full and free discussion is dangerous in any govern- 
ment resting upon the will of the people. The pric can not fall to 
believe that they are deprived of rights, and will be certain to become 
discontented, when their discussion of public measures is sought to be 
circumscribed by the judgment of others upon their temperance or 
fairness. They must be left at liberty to with the freedom which 
the magnitude of the supposed wrongs appears in their minds to de- 
mand; and if they exc all the proper bounds of moderation the con- 
solation must be that the evil likely to spring from lively discussion 
will probably be less and its correction by public sentiment more speedy 
than if the terrors of the law were brought to bear to prevent ‘the 
discussion, 

Mr. President, if I am mistaken, I am in good company, in 
the company because I chose it, not because I am fit to be in it 
because of any abilities which I possess; if I am mistaken, I 
am mistaken with Jefferson, I am mistaken with Washington, 
I am mistaken with Hamilton, and being mistaken with them I 
shall be content. 

But, sirs, those men were not mistaken. You disregarded 
their words in May, 1918, and you enacted a statute which has 
brought about the very condition which you sought to avoid. 
Thus do Bourbonism and reaction always defeat their own end. 

The remedy for the spirit of discontent and of revolt is not, 
I say, repression, but reform. If the Congress would now de- 
vote itself to the enactment of much-needed corrective and 
constructive legislation aimed to cure those unfavorable condi- 
tions which have been created, aggravated, or new discovered 
by the war, much of this discontent would disappear. 

I am convinced that we need not more repressive but corrective 
legislation, and that if we restore te our people the liberties 
which they enjoyed prior to the war, while we move steadily on 
toward an improvement in social, industrial, and commercial 
conditions, that the serious unrest and dissontent will speedily 
be dissipated. In the meanwhile I think I can assure the Senate, 
and, I believe, the American people can feel assured, that any 
direct incitation to force or violence against individuals or 
against the Government can without difficulty be taken care of 
by efficient departments of justice, both State and Federal, under 
the powerful criminal statutes which have been part of our 
State and Federal laws for many years. 

Mr. President, when we enacted the amendment to the espion- 
age law, in my humble judgment we violated the fundamental 
principles of our Constitution, and we went directly against the 
wise counsel of the men who founded, upon the principles ef 
everlasting justice, this great Republic. 

We may, sirs, enact this bill into law; we may seek to remove 
this discontent by repression instead of removing it by the cor- 
rection of its causes; we may wander farther away from ‘the 
great principles enunciated by our fathers upon which our Gov- 
ernment rests; but as the great Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] 
said in his magnificent speech upon the league of nations, we Will 
come back, we will come back, come back at last, even though it 
be in sackcloth and ashes, to the faith of our fathers, to a reac- 
ceptance and a reaffirmation of those great principles of liberty 
upon which this Republic is founded, and which, so long as they 
be not disregarded by members of legislative bodies and by the 
courts, will be a guaranty that our institutions will live on, in- 
creasing in strength and in their beneficent usefulness, not only 
to the people of our own land but to the peoples of every clime 
and nation. ; 

Mr. President, I am convinced that the members of the Judi- 
ciary Committee never called into their councils such men as 
those who have written the letters and resolutions which I have 
read. I do not believe that that committee or the subcommittee 
ever gave careful consideration to such resolutions as those 
written by the United Mine Workers of America and the United 
Shoe Workers of America and other men of like sound judgment. 
I do not believe that the Judiciary Committee ever called those 
men into council. I do not belleve that they have ever seriously 
read and considered the petitions which must have come before 
them, and, if that be so, sirs, if those resolutions and petitions 
came before that committee and were not fairly considered, I 
deem it to be the duty of the chairman of that committee or the 
Senator in charge of the bill to withdraw the bill until the com- 
mittee has had an opportunity to acquaint itself with the opinion 
of the masses of America upon the justice or injustice of the 
legislation which is being proposed. 

Mr. President, in these remarks and in my words of yesterday, 
I have attempted to register my protest against this un-Ameri- 
can and destructive legislation. Probably the bill will pass 
without even a roll call, and probably there will be no record 
vote, I therefore desire to announce that for myself I wish the 
Record to show, even if there be not a roll call, that I have regis- 
tered my judgment against this vicious legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senater from South Dakota IMr. 
STERLING]. 
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Mr, FRANCE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: $ 


Beckham Harrison New Smoot 
Brandegee Henderson Newberry Spencer 
eet Johnson, S. Dak, Norris Sterlin 

la Jones, N. Mex, Nugent Sutherland 
Dillingham Kellogg Overman ‘Thomas 
Elkins Kendrick Pa Trammell 
France Kenyon Phipps Wadsworth 
Frelinghuysen King Poindexter Walsh, Mass. 
Gerry Kirby Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
Gronna McCumber Simmons Williams 
Hale Moses Smith, Md. 
Harris Nelson Smith, 8. C. 


Mr. TRAMMELL, I desire to announce the unavoidable 
absence of my colleague [Mr. FLETCHER] on account of illness. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I wish to announce the unayoid- 
able absence of my colleague [Mr. Ence] on official business, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The 
Clerk will call the roll of absentees. 

The Assistant Secretary called the names of the absent Sen- 
ators, and Mr. Keyes and Mr. Unprerwoop answered to their 
names when called. 

Mr. Curtis, Mr. MCKELLAR, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, and Mr. Prrr- 
MAN entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce the absence of 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL] on account of illness, 
the absence of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] on ac- 
count of illness in his family, of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
TOWNSEND] on account of the death of his wife, and of the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. Bora] on official business. 

Mr. POMERENE, Mr. McCormick, Mr. Barr, and Mr. BANEK- 
HEAD entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

Mr. GERRY. I have been requested to announce that the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropryson], the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Wotcorr], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swan- 
son], and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucock] are 
absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The pend- 
ing question is the amendment offered by the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. STERLING]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, on behalf of the committee 
I offer the following amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed anrendment will 
be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 2, line 5, after the words 
“United States,” insert: 

Or the free performance by any of its officers, agents, or employees 
of his or their public duty or to attempt by force or violence to over 
throw the Government of the United States or all government. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, at the suggestion of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. PomERENE], who is not now present, I 
offer the following amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed amendment will 
be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 1, line 9, after the words 
“United States,” insert “or of any State or Territory of the 
United States.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I question the ad- 
visability of inserting such an amendment as that in the bill. 
I entertain very grave doubt as to whether the Government of 
the United States has the constitutional power to prevent the 
advocacy of the overthrow of a State government in this way. 

It is true that the United States guarantees to every State a 
republican form of government, but a State government might 
be overthrown and another republican form of government insti- 
tuted in its stead. I suppose, probably, that a soviet government 
would be a republican form of government. We can not pass 
upon the particular kind of republican government which would 
be justifiable under the Constitution. If it is republican in form, 
the guaranty of the Constitution is met. I do not believe that 
there is any occasion for the introduction of an amendment of 
this character. The inhibited effort must be to overthrow the 
Government of the United States, not the government of the 
State of New York or of the State of Montana. I do not believe 
that there has been any occasion that calls for an amendment of 
this character, and I feel that it will be, in a measure, perilous 
to the bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I ask that the amendment 
may again be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will again be 
stated. 
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The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 1, line 9, after the words 
“ United States,“ on page 2 line’9, after the words United 
States,” and on page 2, line 17, after the words“ United States“ 
it is proposed to insert the words “or of any State or Territory 
of the United States.” 

ae PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I merely wish to emphasize the 
comments of the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wars] in so far 
as they are applicable to the word “State.” I presume the 
inclusion of the Territorial governments would be a matter within 
the power of congressional legislation. So it seems to me there 
should be a separation of the two. I do not think we have any 
power to legislate with regard to the overthrow of the State 
governments. The governments of States, it is true, are govern- 
ments within the territory of the United States, but they are 
independent and are supposedly capable of taking care of them- 
selves, I presume that a bill for the purpose of preventing 
treason against the State governments would very readily be 
rejected as beyond our power, and this is something in the 
nature of such-legislation. I therefore suggest the excision of 
the words “State or” and the inclusion of the word Terri- 
tory ” in the amendment. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I regret that I have not 
fully heard what has been said by the Senator from Colorado 
against the proposed amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator will allow me, the objection 
made by the Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsa] was that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio transcended our 
powers of legislation, in that it provided penalties for attempts 
to overthrow or for advocating the overthrow of State govern- 
ments. My comment was in harmony with the suggestion of the 
Senator from Montana in so far as it applied to State govern- 
ments. I thought Territories, however, should be included. 

Mr. POMEREND. I very much regret that I am unable to 
agree with either of the learned Senators, so far as the consti- 
tutionality of the proposed amendment is concerned. It must 
be borne in mind that under the Federal Constitution we guaran- 
tee to the States a republican form of government. We are 
interested in keeping that pledge good. 

Mr. THOMAS. Suppose that an attempt were made to over- 
throw the republican government that to-day prevails in the 
State of Colorado by the substitution of another sort of a 
republican form of goyernment for it; so long as a republican 
form of government is there, there is no necessity for exercising 
the constitutional guaranty. 

Mr. POMERENE. The amendment does not affect the change 
of government by orderly processes. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is another proposition. 

Mr. POMERENE. We realize that there is a plenary method 
both if the State constitutions and in the Federal Constitution 
for the amendment of those instruments; but if it is of sufficient 
importance to make it a penal offense to attempt to overthrow 
the Federal Government it seems to me that the same reasons 
will support the proposition that we ought to defend the State 
governments and prevent their overthrow as a part of our gov- 
ernmental fabric. 

I am not very particular about it; but it does seem to me a 
little strange that we should say, in the first place, that we 
are going to penalize any effort by force to overthrow the Fed- 
eral Government; that we are going to penalize the attempt to 
overthrow all government; but we lose sight of the State gov- 
ernments. I think we are just as much interested in the protec- 
tion of the State governments as we are in the protection of the 
Federal Government, and I say that particularly in view of the 
fact that it is a duty incumbent upon the Federal Government to 
guarantee to the States a republican form of government. I do 
not think it is a matter of a great deal of importance, but I 
think it is simply completing what was in the minds of the 
framers of this bill. For that reason I submit the amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption 
of the amendment, 

Mr. THOMAS. Just a word. The term “all government,” 
which appears more than once in the bill, is sufficiently broad 
in itself to include State governments. I do not think the 
reference to “all government” should be here. I question 
whether we should legislate for all the world upon a subject 
which may be of universal concern but which seems to me to 
be unnecessary for the protection of our own Government. 

There is no question that disturbance of or interference by 
violence with State governments are matters of direct concern 
to the Government of the United States. So is treason; so is 
the attempt to overthrow the government of great cities like 
New York or Chicago; but until the State in which the city is 
located is impotent to enforce its own laws and to maintain its 
own sovereignty the guaranty of the Government of the United 
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States should not be invoked. I concede that it may be a matter 
of comparative unimportance, but I do not think that we should 
legislate upon a subject which might, by making the legislation 
too inclusive, result in its overthrow at the hands of the courts. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator for just a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Col- 
orado yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I merely wish to ask the Senator a 
question in that connection. I do not understand that the words 
“or of all government” mean all governments. A man may go 
out on the street or may publish a seditious article without men- 
tioning the United States or the Constitution of the United 
States and advocate the overthrow of all government. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am glad the Senator has mentioned that, 
because I intended to have stated that the only basis upon which 
we can legislate regarding “all government” is that it will in- 
elude our own. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, of course I sympathize 
with the idea which is sought to be incorporated in the bill— 
that is, the suppression of attempts to overthrow by force the 
Government of the United States. I assume that means the 
Government as it exists, and I assume that the words “or of all 
government” mean any kind of a government that the United 
States may have, and do not refer to the various forms of 
State, municipal, or Territorial government which may exist 
under the jurisdiction of this country. 

If I thought that we had the constitutional authority to adopt 
the amendment, I should be very glad to yote for it. The ques- 
tion arises suddenly, and I have had no time to give it consid- 
eration, but, as it strikes me offhand, I do not think the Govern- 
ment has the constitutional authority to take jurisdiction of the 
case of an attempt to overthrow a State government by substitut- 
ing one form of republican government for another. It does not 
seem to me that we would have authority to make an attempt 
to overthrow a city government or a town government or a 
village government a Federal crime. In the interest of law and 
order I should Hke te guarantee the maintenance of such orderiy 
government as now exists by law or as may come Into existence 
by the orderly processes provided for by our Constitution; but 
it seems to me that the burden of proof at least of showing that 
this proposed amendment comes within the constitutional au- 
thority of Congress is upon the proponents of the amendment. 
I do not think that the mere citation of the provision of the 
Constitution of the United States that the Federal Government 
guarantees to each State a republican form of government is 
sufficient to cover the instances raised by the Senator from Mon- 
tana and the Senator from Colorado. It seems to me to be a 
very doubtful, dubious attempt to obtrude the criminal jurisdic- 
tion of the United States upon the various States and municipali- 
ties of the country. 

While I am as much of a federalist and as much of a nation- 
alist, I think, as there may be in the country, I am also a very 
strong adherent of the theory that we should preserve the rights 
that the States have reserved to themselves. The State authori- 
ties and their militia ordinarily are able to protect themselves 
in all sorts of local disturbances, riots, and insurrections. They 
may, through their generai assemblies or their executive officials, 
call upon the Government of the United States for aid if they 
nt any time find themselves unable to protect themselves; but, 
as I have said, this makes the inhibited act a crime against the 
United States, which assumes that the United States has juris- 
diction of this question. I should like a little more light upon 
our authority to take that step before voting for the amendment. 

Mr, POMERENE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to interrupt him? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. I came to the conclusion several days ago, 
after reading the bill, that I would offer this amendment, be- 
cause I felt that it was necessary in order to perfect the bill. 
Now, I want to submit this question—a purely hypothetical ques- 
tion—to the Senator for his consideration. 

Let us assume, for the sake of the argument, that we had 
every reason to believe that there was a conspiracy afoot in 
one of the sovereign States to overthrow that State government, 
and the matter is up for consideration before the Congress. The 
Constitution very clearly provides, under Article IV, section 4: 
The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a 
republican form of government. 

If it is to be overthrown, the government destroyed, and it 
may be an attempt made to set up n monarchial form of govern- 
ment or a purely soviet form of government or something of 
that sort, does not the Senator think that under this obligation 


to guarantee a republican form of government to the State it 


would be incumbent upon the Congress to adopt means to pre- 
vent its overthrow? That might be in the form of furnishing 
an army or other forces, or it might be in the enactment of 
legislation which would attempt to. penalize acts of this kind, 
just as the Senate is now attempting to penalize acts which are 
directed toward the Federal Goyernment itself. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, there can be ne question 
whatever as to the constitutionality of the measure so far as 
it penalizes an attempt to overthrow the Government of the 
United States by force. The question the Senator has asked 
me, if I may say so without giving offense, begs the question. 
He simply asks me again if I do not think the Congress has 
authority to do the very thing abont which I am expressing a 
doubt, and does not give me the information for which I have 
asked—that is, to point where the Congress has the jurisdiction 
to adopt the amendment he proposes—beyond merely saying 
that the National Government guarantees to each State a Re- 
publican form of government. But, if I may proceed with his 
idea, if I grasp it, it is that whenever a disturbance occurs 
within the boundaries of a particular State, you can prosecute 
those who participate in it under this Federal penal statute 
for the crime of attempting to overthrow the Government. 
Now, the Constitution, when it guarantees a Republican form 
of government, does not guarantee the State against all at- 
tempts to overthrow its government except when the governor 
of the State or the legislature appeals to the United States 
for aid; and then it is military aid that is required, and not 
legislative aid. 

I still am exceedingly doubtful as to whether we have any 
jurisdiction over the matter. Would the Senator claim that 
we had any jurisdiction—I assume not—over the ease of an 
attempt to overthrow a city government? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I will be very frank with 
the Senator. I have not gone into that question. I recognize 
that it is a part of the State government; it is an agency 
created by the State; but I do not intend to go that far by the 
amendment which I have offered. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. I know the Senator did not, and he bases 
his justification of the attempt, so far as he has gone with it, 
upon the clause of the Constitution that guarantees to the State 
a republican form of government; but put yeurself in the posi- 
tion of the Government district attorney who is trying a man 
who has been indicted for an attempt to overthrow by force a 
State government. In order to show, when the constitutionality 
of the act is questioned in the pleadings in court, that the United 
States had authority to pass this statute, they have got to 
prove that the insurrection contemplated depriving the State 
of a republican form of government. Now, until it is known 
what government is to be set up if they overthrow the existing 
one, how is the Department of Justice in any position to prove 
that the object sought in the disturbance was to deprive the 
State of a republican form of government? And unless they 
can prove that, of course the court has no jurisdiction. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield fur- 
ther? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut further yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. We, of course, agree—there is not any 
room for doubt about the fact—that it is the duty of the United 
States to guarantee this form of government. Now, may I ask 
the Senator, in what form shall this guaranty be exercised? 
What methods shall be employed? Of course, we can furnish 
our Army, but do we not have the same authority to furnish 
legislative guaranties as well as to furnish military guaranties 
in order to protect the form of government which we provide 
for in the Constitution? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Why, I will answer the Senatce that we 
certainly have, in my opinion. If the Senator’s amendment were 
to punish any person who shall try by force to overthrow a 
republican form of government in any State, I would cheerfully 
vote for his amendment, and the constitutional provision which 
he cites would be my authority in maintaining its constitutional- 
ity; but the Senator must see that the question is, Have we 
jurisdiction under that constitutional guaranty to adopt this 
amendment? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The guaranty to which the Senator 
from Ohio refers goes further than the guaranty of a repub- 
lican form of government, because the Government of the United 
States also undertakes to protect the several States against in- 
vusion, and, upon the demand of the executive thereof, even 
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against domestic violence; so it may be possible that we are 
under a kind of remote obligation to take care of State govern- 
ments against a revolution undertaking to overthrow the State 
government by force or violence; but it is a very doubtful mat- 
ter, and the propaganda against which this legislation is aimed 
is not a propaganda to overthrow the Government of some par- 
ticular State or of-all the States. It is to overthrow the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and until the evil is before us in some 
form or other why should we imperil this legislation by includ- 
ing a proposition that is, to say the least, doubtful? 

Mr. President, the efforts that are being made would be futile 
if only the overthrow of the government of the State of Maine, 
for instance, were accomplished. It is not intended to take the 
States severally and overthrow the governments of the States 
one by one. The evil that confronts us is the threatened at- 
tempt to overthrow the Government of the entire United States. 
The States are all able themselves, by their own legislation, 
easily enough to take care of the circulation of such literature 
intended to overthrow the government of a particular State, 
and it seems to me we are going outside of the scope of this leg- 
islation to introduce an amendment of this character. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I entirely agree with what the Senator 
has said, and I can not amplify it. It is right to the point. 
The testimony before the Judiciary Committee and the argu- 
ments there were against the using principally of the facilities 
furnished by the United States Government for the transmis- 
sion of intelligence by these anarchists and people who were 
conducting a propaganda to overthrow the Government of the 
United States. It was to fix it so that they could not prosti- 
tute to the cause of a criminal conspiracy the avenues for 
which we tax the people, for their convenience, to transmit 
legitimate intelligence and information. It was the utilization 
of the avenues of interstate commerce by these “reds” and 
anarchists which we desired to prevent. 

There is no doubt that each State can pass laws against 
attempts to overthrow it, and certainly can pass laws against 
the transmission of intelligence over such avenues as that State 
furnishes—its own interstate trolley lines and other means of 
communication. It was the helplessness of these local authorities 
to command the great facilities furnished by the United States 
as an interstate-commerce question, and their lack of ability to 
prevent them from being taken advantage of by these dissemina- 
ters of inflammatory literature, that caused the demand for 
the framing and passage of this legislation. 

As I said before, unless further and better advised than I feel 
at present, I would not vote for this amendment, although, of 
course, I realize that I would not want my vote to be miscon- 
strued as being in favor of overthrowing State governments or 
municipal governments simply because I feel that it is doubtful 
whether we have jurisdiction to adopt this particular amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the adop- 
tion of the amendment offered by the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment: 

Sec. —. That every citizen of the United States who directly or in- 
directly commences or carries on any verbal, written, or printed inter- 
course or correspondence with any other person or persons, whether 
citizens or aliens, with the intent, either peaceably or by violence, to 
overthrow the Government of the United States, or to disintegrate or in 
any other. manner set aside or do away with the Government of the 
United States, or to do away with all government; or who becomes a 
member of any organization, association, or society, foreign or domestic, 
having any such purpose; or who directly or indirectly, publicly or pri- 
vately, associates himself or herself with any other n or persons 
having any such Purpose + or who, haying such inten rpose, con- 
gregates, or who has or permits to be con agatod, for him or her, any 
3 of other persons the purpose of which is to secure the coopera- 
tion of such persons in an attempt, either eably or by violence, 
to overthrow, disintegrate, or in any manner do away with or set aside 
the Government of the United States, or all RAS sip generally, 
including that of the United States, shali be deemed and held as adherin 
to the enemies of the United States, giving them aid and comfort; an 
upon conviction, shall be fined not less than $5,000 for each offense an 
imprisonment not less than 1 nor more than 10 years, or may, in lieu 
of such fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the judge, be deported 
permanently to the Island of Guam or to any island in the Philippine 
Archipelago belonging to the United States which may be set aside by 
the Government of the United States for the purpose of confining those 


2 are convicted under the alternative punishment provisions of this 
act. 


or pu 


Mr. President, I indorse very heartily the bill which has been 
presented here by the committee and which is before the Senate. 
I introduced a similar bill some time before this one was intro- 
duced, having the same purpose, the principal difference being 
the use of the word “ peaceably ” in the bill. 

We will not get very far, Mr. President, toward punishing 
anarchistic criminals in this country by using the word for- 


Is dangerous to this Republic. 


cibly ” only in the bill and leaving out the word “peaceably.” 
I do not know that I could make it plainer than by reading a 
few short excerpts from the testimony given before the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor some time ago, when the steel 
strike was on, by a personally very attractive young man by 
the name of Jacob Margolis. He is not a foreigner; he is an 
American citizen, born in Pittsburgh, as I recall. He takes the 
greatest pride in the fact that he does not believe in violence 
or force at all. This bill, if passed, would not reach a man 
like Margolis. It would not reach any sensible anarchist who 
It will have no bearing on such 
a case as that. Men who believe in anarchy, men who congre- 
gate citizens of this country to talk anarchy to them, will not 
be affected by this bill as it is, because the bill limits its pro- 
visions to forcible overturning of the Government. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator take the position that you 
can make it a crime for the anarchistic advocates of this 
country to say to their followers and their friends, “ Now, we be- 
lieve in these doctrines, but there is only one way that you can 
effectuate them, and that is by going to the polls and electing 
your people to the legislature or to the Congress” ? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, that is not the question 
here. They do not teach any such doctrines as the Senator from 
Idaho submits in his question. So that the Senator from Idaho 
may be made familiar with what they do teach, I am going to 
ask the Senator and other Senators to listen just a moment to 
the testimony of this man Margolis, who is one of the anarchists 
in chief in this country. He was being interrogated by one of 
the members of the committee, and the following occurred: 


Lee Don't you 1 155 oa 1 is ne hest Govern- 

m n the wor: or a man to ow o live under, for anybod 

to be allowed to live, where he or she to be z Wk z 

Ro Mandotis (interrupting). No, sir; I can not think that at all, 
ator. 

Senator MCKELLAR. Don't you think that a man of your most con- 
siderable intelligence, do gon think that you should be permitted to 
live under a Government that you despise in your heart? 

Mr. Marcotts. I think that that is an unfair question, Senator, be- 
cause it does not state the facts. 

Senator MCKELLAR. You have said 

Mr. Marcoris. I have said that I do not think there is any necessity 
for government when certain conditions prevailed. 

3 MCKELLAR. And those conditions do not prevail in this 
coun 

Mr. Mangotas. They do not prevail in this or any other country. 

Senator MCKELLAR. And, of course, if those conditions do not pre- 
yail, then you do not believe in this Government. You said that you 
only believed in a government when certain conditions prevailed, and 
Ho do not prevail in this Government? 

r. Mangotus. I say this: That when certain conditions prevail 
there will be no necessity for government. However, with those con- 
ditions not Prevailing: I say we must set about to remedy those con- 
ditions; and those conditions are based entirely upon industrial rela- 
tions, and we must remedy those industrial relations, and when we 
have remedied those industrial relations we will not have any need 
for government. 

* 


. La 

Senator eee I think that 

yqu were a lawyer 
iN Mangos. Yes, sir. 

Senator MCKELLAR. And that you have been admitted to practice in 
the courts of Pennsylvania? 

be 5 Marcotis. I am admitted to practice in the courts of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Senator MCKELLAR. Did you take an oath? 

Mr. Marcotis. I did. 

Senator MCKELLAR. To support and defend the Constitution of the 
United States? 

Mr. Marcotts. I did. 

Senator MCKELLAR. And do you think that you are supporting and 
defending the Constitution of the United States when you advocate 
principles against this Government and all other government? 

Mr. Marcotts. Senator, I have lived up to my oath to support and 
maintain the Constitution of the United States, I feel, as honestly and 
— as any lawyer in Allegheny County whoever took the 
oa 


. * * e 
you testified before I came in that 


Senator McKertar. But that does not answer the question. 

Mr. Marcoris. And, furthermore, I try to make myself clear— 
apparently I have not—that 1 do not advocate the overthrow of gov- 
ernment. I do not advocate that, I say: but I do say that when cer- 
tain conditions, based upon our industrial life, are modified, as a con- 
sequence of that modification and social arrangement will arise a con- 
dition which will obviate the necessity of government. 

The CHAIRMAN. And that means a peaceful overthrow? 


Here is the point to which I want to call special attention: 


Mr. MARGOLIS, I do not advocate violence. I do not believe in vio- 
lence under = circumstances. 

Senator MCKELLAR., And the basis of your principle is a peaceful 
overthrow ? = 

Mr, MARGOLIS. A disappearance of the Government. 

Senator MCKELLAR. A disappearance of the Government. And if 
the result of goor teachings and your preachings is a 3 
of the United States Government, how do you make that coincide with 
your oath as an attorney to defend the Constitution of the United 
States and the Government of the United States? 

Mr. MARGOLIS. It is a very simple matter 
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Senator McKettar. It is not a simple matter to me. I would like to 
have you explain it. 

Mr. Margouts. I am working along a line to bring about a new indus- 
trial arrangement. With a new industrial arrangement a new structure 
is created, and with the new structure created certain consequences 
flow from that change. ‘The first one of those consequences is t the 
Government disappears. While the Government is in existence, while 
the Constitution 2 in effect, I will do nothing against that Constitution ; 
I maintain and uphold it; but when the new social arrangements come 
into being, which makes a government obsolete, I leave it, so to speak, 
and it is not an attack upon the Government. It is a mere advocacy 
of a new structure which makes government unnecessary, 

Senator MCKELLAR, Is not that agog around a circle, because what 
you did—you mean to get rid of this Government by peaceful means, 
to get rid of the very Government that you have sworn before God and 
man to uphold and to forever defend? 

Mr. Marcotts. I can not see that there is any inconsistency in it. 

The CHAIRMAN. And you baye not sworn before God, have you? 

Mr. Marcos. No; I do not believe in God. 

The CHAIRMAN. You are an atheist? 

Mr. Mandolis. I am. 

By the way, I will stop there long enough to show how in- 
sidious and how harmful this doctrine is. This man is a public 
lecturer, who goes around throughout the country stirring up 
by his seditious utterances interest and work against the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and he excuses himself under 
our constitutional provisions and under our laws by saying that 
he is not in favor of violence. He was asked by one of the 
Senators how he happened to have such a belief. He had said 
that he did not believe in honesty, that he did not believe in 
truth, that he did not believe in virtue, that he did not be- 
lieve in government, that he did not believe in God, that he 
did not believe in the church, that he did not believe in any- 
thing that honest and patriotic men believe in in this country, 
and when he had finished the category—and here is the evi- 
dence before you if you will look at it—after he had finished 
summing up he said, “ But I do not believe in violence.” Why 
does not Mr. Margolis believe in violence? It is because the 
laws on our statute books are so arranged that by saying that 
he does not believe in violence he can escape the penalty of 
the law. 

I examined him in part myself. I said, “ This is very inter- 
esting, Mr. Margolis. You do not believe in violence. When 
you say you do not believe in truth, or virtue, or honesty, or 
government, or religion, or church, or God, how can it pos- 
sibly be that you do not believe in violence?” 

He said, “ I just do not believe in it.” 

I said, “ Suppose a man came into your house and assaulted 
you in the nighttime. Would you not defend yourself?” 

He said, “ No, sir.” 

I said, “ Suppose he assaulted your wife in your presence?” 

He said, “I would ask him to desist, but I would not use 
violence against him.” 

That is the kind of men we are going to let roam free over 
this country, under the terms of this bill. That is not the pur- 
pose of this bill. The purpose of this bill has been heralded over 
the country as a bill to control the “reds” and to fix their 
punishment. Let us control them. Let us fix their punish- 
ment. We have a legal right to do it. We ought to do it. We 
ought not to have any makeshift provision like this, and under 
my amendment it will be done effectually. The truth of the 
business is that after this bill unamended is passed, Mr. Mar- 
golis can go over this country making his speeches just as before. 
He does not have to change-his convictions in the slightest. I 
have no doubt that he is falsifying about his conviction on vio- 
lence. But he is making it accord with the Jaws of the United 
States, and we apparently are willing to let him do it. That 
may be so, but I want to vote, and I want to put myself on 
record as voting, to deal with this kind of man, and not permit 
him to go around over the country preaching the harmful doc- 
trines that he is preaching. He has a most engaging person- 
ality, is splendidly educated, an American citizen, one of the 
most harmful American citizens, in my humble judgment, in the 
confines of our country. We are legislating for that kind of 
people, and the legislation, if in the terms of this bill, would be 
absolutely harmless, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, may I inquire of the 
Senator from Tennessee, if Mr. Margolis does not believe in 
violence at all, did he indicate by what process he was going to 
accomplish the changes in government which he favors? 

Mr. McKELLAR. He said he was for any kind of unrest; 
that things like strikes, like labor troubles, all stirred up the 
country and had a beneficial effect on his ultimate purposes. 
That was the substance of it. I am not giving his exact words, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But no violence? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No violence. But the effect of it was to 
lead to the inevitable conclusion that he advocated, to wit, that 
the time had come when we could set aside all government and 
substitute anarchy in its place, 


LIX——85 


I want to read you just a little further from the testimony of 
this very interesting witness, and I want to say that he is a 
very intelligent man with a very pleasant personality, one of 


the most harmful men that we could possibly have in our 


country, 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator front Missouri? 

Mr. McKELLAR,. I yield. 

Mr. SPENCER. Am I right in understanding the Senator's 
amendment as providing that if a man peaceably seeks to over- 
throw this Government he comes under the condemnation of the 
terms of the amendment? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Under the terms of my amendment. I 
say that it is just as much of a crime against this Government 
to preach these doctrines of anarchy and sovietism and I. W. 
W.ism, the overturning or destruction of the Government, as for 
him to take a gun and undertake by force, or what we call 
force, to overturn it. 

It is more harmful, because it is more insidious; and what 
we should do at this time, when the whole country is stirred 
up about it, is to take vigorous action, and we should transport 
these men to a country where they can practice their own views 
in their own way; and a subsequent provision of the amendment 
which I have offered, and another one drawn by the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], which I am going to offer in a 


few moments in his absence, he being ill, provides that men like , 


Margolis can be sent to Guam, or to some island of the Philip- 
pines that we may purchase and set aside for that purpose, and 
let them practice there, with their fellow anarchists, the pecu- 
liar views that appeal to them most. We do not want that kind 
of men in this country, and I for one will never vote to allow 
them to stay here. 

Mr. SPENCER. Will the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SPENCER. I quite understand the Senator’s illustration. 
Hard cases make bad laws. Would it not be true if the Sena- 
tor’s amendment was adopted that whereas now our form of 
government, divided into its legislative, executive, and judicial 
functions, is well established, suppose men made up their minds 
that the form of government was a failure, and that the legis- 
lative branch of it ought to be eliminated, and a commission 
form of government ought to take its place, and they advocated 
it as strenuously as you like, would not that be the advocacy 
of an attempt to overthrow our Government? 

Mr. McKELLAR, Quite the contrary. This is aimed at an 
attempt peaceably to overthrow all government, and especially 
the Government of the United States. The illustration of the 
Senator is not in accordance with the provisions of the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. SPENCER. Did I not understand the Senator to say that 
the provisions of his amendment were directed against those 
who peaceably sought to overthrow this Government? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is true. 

Mr. SPENCER. The very minute you attempt to radically 
change the form of government as we now have it, and do it by 
peaceable means, you are attempting to overthrow this Govern- 
1 8 and is not that within the province of citizens at any 

me? 

Mr. MCKELLAR,. Absolutely; and it will not be hurt in the 


least by the enactment into law of the amendment that I have . 


suggested. The amendment that I have suggested is aimed at 
and will include only those men who have it in their hearts to 
be opposed to all government and to the Government of the 
United States. It does not apply at all to those who would 
change our form of government. The wording can not apply 
to them, but to the men who do not believe in government and 
who want to disintegrate and to do away with all government. 
The words are almost precisely the same as they are in the 
original bill, with the exception that the word “ peaceably ” is 
put in there, and that is the only way you are going to get the 
anarchists of this country. You can not get them when they 
are declaring in every breath that they are opposed to violence; 
that they want peaceably to set aside this Government. I say 
that in a sense is violence. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. I notice that the Senator provides for de- 
portation to the island of Guam. I should like to inquire of the 
Senator about what is the population of Guam? 

Mr. McCKELLAR. I do not know, but I have put the amend- 
ment in the alternative. I was led to suggest the amendment 
by the Senator from Florida [Mr. Frercner], who had made 
some investigation, and who is not here now. I put it in the 
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alternative, “ or to some island purchased by the United States,” 
for this particular purpose. 

Mr. KENYON. I was wondering what the Senator had 
against the people of Guam. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have nothing against the people of Guam, 
but I have more interest in the people of the United States than 
I have in the people of Guam, If we move the people of Guam 
‘out, we will give them a better home somewhere else. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does not the Senator think he would need a 
continent instead of an island before he went very far? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No, sir; quite the contrary. If I had so 
little belief in the patriotism of America as to think we needed 
a continent to send the anarchists of this country to, I would 
not be much of an American citizen. I deny that we have any 
such condition in the country. We have a few red-handed 
anarchists in this country who under our laws are allowed to go 
as they will, scot free, preaching their infamous doctrines, and 
they imagine that they amount to a great many; but whenever 
we pass a law that will effectively deal with the few loud- 
mouthed, flannel-mouthed anarchists that we have we will have 
none at all, and no continent will be filled with them, and even 
a small island like the island of Guam will be sparsely settled 
with them, because they will come to be very good American 
citizens as soon as they find that they are going to jail or to 
Guam if Congress does the right thing. Looking a jail or depor- 
tation in the face will cause them to modify or change their 
foolish views wonderfully. A 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. KENYON. I understand we are to have the island of 
Yap under the German treaty. Why not send them there? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I will accept that as an amendment if it 
is put in the alternative. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator another 
question. I am not a convert to his proposition as yet. How 
can we deport a man who is a natural-born citizen of the 
United States? 

Mr. McKELLAR. If we can take a citizen of the United 
States and put him in jail here, we can put him in jail any- 
where in the territory of the United States. I think, unques- 
tionably, the Senator would agree to that legal proposition, In 
other words, if we have the right to confine a man who violates 
the Federal law in the State of Georgia or in the State of Iowa 
or in the Hawaiian Islands, as we are doing every day, we 
have the right to send those men who violate the law to any 
part of our territory. The Philippine Islands are a part of 
American territory, and those men can be confined there as 
well as anywhere else. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator’s theory is that we are to send 
them to another part of our territory? 

Mr. McKELLAR. My theory is that we have a right to im- 
prison violators of the law anywhere we please on American 
territory, whether they are citizens or not. 

Mr. KENYON. I am inclined to agree with the Senator on 
that. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR, I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. NUGENT. Do I understand the Senator to contend that 
the people of this country, by peaceable means, can not endeavor 
to bring about or bring about as a matter of fact the establish- 
ment of a different form of government? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no. The Senator certainly did not 
hear my amendment read or has not heard my argument or he 
would not ask that question. There is not a thing in the world 
in that suggestion. It is their belief in no government, it is their 
determination to bring about the disintegration or the abolition 
— all government, and especially the Government of the United 
States. 

I want to read this very remarkable anarchist's testimony a 
little further, At the expense of repeating just a trifle, I read 
again: 

Senator MCKELLAR. As I understand you, you do not believe in God? 

Mr. Marcotrs. I do not. 

Senator M You do not believe in any churches? 


Mr. Mancotts. I do not. 
Senator MCKELLAR, You do not believe in any government? 


Mr. Marcos. I do not. 
Sonato MCKELLAR. And do not believe in anything? 


that is correct? 
Mr. MarcoLIs, I did not say that. 


Senator MCKELLAR, There are a few others that believe like you? 

Mr. MARGOLIS. Oh, no; I do not mean that at all. I do not take 
an arrogant position and say that I know it all. 
you do not vellere ti e that YOO do ret e in C2 

ion; that you do no š 

— —— — ; y t eye in churches; 

Mr. Mancotrs (in sing). I do believe in society. 

Senator MCKELLAR, You do not believe in government? 

Mr. Mancorts. That is wrong. I do believe in society. 

Senator MCKELLAR. You do not believe in . 

Mr. Marcotts. I do not believe in the necessity of government. 
88 MCKELLAR. You do not believe very much for the people to 


Mr. MARGOLIS, I believe in humanity as something which can do a 
Koa lot of things without any interference or — if let 

Senator MCKELLAR. I do not like to ask a personal ques 
have you accumulated any property? = n 

Mr. Mangos. I have not. 

Senator MCKELLAR. None at all? 

Mr. Marcotis. No property. I have saved a little money, because I 
live quite abstemiously and have saved a little money. 

Senator MCKELLAR. Would you mind saying to what extent? 

Mr, MARGOLIS. A few thousand dollars. 

Senator Pers. I think it would be rather more enlightening for 
the committee to know in what form you have saved a money. Did 


mittee wants to know; I r 
Senator McKecrar. It is oniy in co m with your views. 
Mr. Mangos. I think I made a general statement here that I have 


they 
the future. My garni have been largely put in life insurance, be- 
cause I have a wife and two children. abriu ‘ 


That is the wife he declined to defend and said he would not 
defend if she were attacked. 
Senator Purrpps. That is property. 
Mr. Mancotts. I call that the saving of money. 
Senator McKe.tar. If you do not believe in property, and it nse do 
not believe in properties, anything, why is it that you are willing to 
insurance EER up property for your wife and children? 

r. Mancorrs. Because my wife and children, under this system, if 
anything should happen, would have something to live on. 

mator MCKELLAR. Is not that so with every man and every man's 
wife and children, and is not that his first duty—to acquire something 
for the helpless wife and children in untoward years? 

r. GoLis. I carry out that first duty very scrupulously, but I 
believe that we can 8 system or system of society where it 
will not be necessary to do t, but while we have our present socicty I 
am going to do everything I can in order to protect iny children and 
my wife if anything should happen to me. 

And so on. I read further: 

e McKean. The other day, in examining Mr. Foster on his 
litle red book, which you probably have seen, on “ Syndicalism,” 
the question of whether he believed in truth arose. Do you believe 


in truth? 
Mr. MARGOLIS. If you mean by truth as Spencer defines it, I would 


say ves. 

Benator Meckxrtan. Take “truth” as Webster defines it. Do you 
believe in that kind of truth? 

Mr. Marcos. If you will permit me, Senator, I would like to 


laí 
der McKELLAR. Surely. 

Mr. Marcous. Truth is an abstract word. It is an abstraction, It 
you mean absolute truth, we know nothing about it. We talk about 
relative truth. Spencer, for instance, defines trnth to be the inability 
to conceive of the negative of a proposition. Whenever I can not con- 
ceive of the negative of a proposition, then I call it “ truth,” but when- 
ever you say to me, “Do I eve in truth? I can not say “ yes,” 
because I do not know what truth you are referring to. 

Senator McKriuar. Do you believe in truth as described in common 
parlance or in the dictionary by Webster? 

Mr. Manrcotts. I believe in being truthful. 

Senator MCKELEAR. But you do not believe in truth? 

Mr. Marconts. Not as an abstract thig. 

Senator MCKELLAR. Do you believe in honor? 

Mr. Mandorts. There is another abstraction, 

And so it is all along. He says that he does not believe in any 
of these things like government, law, religion, honor, virtue, 
everything that the human heart holds dear in a free country. 
This man is roaming over our country perhaps at this very hour 
preaching these insidious doctrines to the ignorant and the 
guileless people of the country, inoculating them with these 
anarchistic views. I say we ought to put a stop to it. The 
only way we can do it is to strike out the words “ forcibly or by 
violence” or agree to my amendment, which, in my judgment, 
will have the same effect. 

I ask for a vote on my amendment, and I should like to have 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, of course, having urged 
again and again that the special merit of the pending bill is that 
it seeks to prevent the overthrow of all government by force or 
violence, I could not consent to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKerrar]. It would be strange 
if we should add it as a distinct and separate section of the 
bill. The amendment with the inclusion of the word “ peace- 
able” covers the subject matter of the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It does not, because I do not think the bill 
covers membership in an anarchistic society. 
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Mr. STERLING. No. 

Mr. McKELLAR. My own view is if a man or woman belongs 
to a society of anarchists in this country, preaching the doctrine 
of the abolition of all government, the very fact of member- 
ship in that sort of a society ought to be such a crime as to lead 
the real Americans of the country to put him on an island where 
he would not do any harm. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr, STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Tennessee is in advance of 
his day. No doubt at the rate we are traveling we will arrive in 
a short time at the point to which he refers. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator from South 
Dakota will permit me, in answer to that I want to say that I 
have admired for a long time the doctrine of Americanism as 
preached by the Senator from Idaho. We talk very much about 
Americanism in this age. The best act of Americanism that I 
know anything about is the deportation of the few in our own 
country who despise the American Government and are con- 
stantly preaching against it. I hope the Senator from Idaho will 
change his mind and join with me in attempting to obtain in 
this country a pure Americanism, undefiled by the vicious mon- 
sters who are going around, peaceably as they say, trying to 
uproot the Government of the United States. 

Mr. BORAH. From my viewpoint I could deport every uncon- 
ditional ratifier of the treaty under the amendment which the 
Senator is offering, for I hold such proceedings would finally 
change and probably destroy our present form of government. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator would not have majority 
enough for that. I think there are only 15 or 20 “ bitter enders.” 

Mr. STERLING. To advise the peaceable overthrow of the 
Government of the United States is little more than to advise 
the overthrow or change in the form of government by means of 
the ballot; but, so far as that is concerned, we shall have to 
trust to the good sense and the patriotism of the American 

le. 
aie to the other provisions of the amendment of the Senator, in 
regard to organizations which may favor the overthrow of the 
Government by force or violence, that question has not escaped 
the consideration of the Judiciary Committee; and there is now 
pending before that committee a bill—a very well considered 
bill, too—aimed at such associations. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If there is a bill now before the Senate, 
and it has been well considered, and, as the Senator has pointed 
out, it has been well considered by the committee, I do not see 
any reason why we should take two bites at the cherry. I think 
the passage of this bill in the form in which it now is will give 
great courage to the anarchist class. 

Mr. STERLING. I think the Senator from Tennessee mis- 
understood me. The bill to which I refer is before the Judi- 
ciary Committee and not before the Senate at this time. Mr. 
President, I hope the amendment will not prevail. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator from South 
Dakota if he expects the bill to which he has referred to be 
reported out within any reasonable time? 

Mr. STERLING. I will say to the Senator from Iowa that I 
think the bill will be reported out before a great while. 

Mr. President, while I am on the floor, and before the vote 
is taken on the bill, I wish to submit for the Recorp the follow- 
ing: First, an excerpt from the address of Thomas Erskine in 
the trial of Thomas Paine defining the meaning of a free press; 
second, the charge to the jury by Chief Justice Coleridge, then 
Justice Coleridge, in 1910, in the case of Rex against Aldred; 
and, third, the Canadian law relative to sedition, and the 
Canadian law to prohibit the use of the mails for the purpose 
of sending seditious matter through them. 

In the absence of objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recor», as follows: 

[Extract from address of Thomas Erskine in the trial of Thomas Paine.] 


The proposition which I mean to maintain as the basis of the libery 
of the press, and without which it is an empty sound, is this: That ever 
man, not intending to mislead, but seeking to enlighten others wil 
what his own reason and conscience, however erroneously, have dictated 
to him as truth, may address himself to the universal reason of a whole 
nation, either upon the subject of governments in general or upon that 
of our own particular country; that he may analyze the principles of Its 
constitution, point out its errors and defects, examine and publish its 
corruptions, warn his fellow citizens against their ruinous consequences, 
and exert his whole faculties in pointing out the most advantageous 
ar in establishments which he considers to be radically defective 
or sliding from their object by abuse. All this every subject of the 
country has a right to do, if he contemplates only what he thinks would 
be for its karenae; and but seeks to change the public mind by the 
convictions which fow from reasonings dictated by conscience. 

lf, indeed, he writes what he does not think—if, contemplating the 
misery of others, he wickedly condemns what his own understanding 
approves—or even admitting his real disgust against the Government 


their conduct—that they may o pees h contuma fı hat priva 
reason only disapproves, that iy e; H . 
ju ent condemns it, or resist the public w: 


[Extract from charge to by Justice Col in th se of 
ka v. Aldred] 82 9 


publie matter, 


A man may lawfully express his one Pen sap 7 a 
others, if, o 


eee nec ser si! 8 os 

avo lefamatory matter, or e avo anythin, 

cterized either as a 5 
of state, matters of poli 
to him. He may state 


ment, he may try to . — e others to share his views. Courts and 
JC For instance, if he thinks 


Matters 


calculated to advocate or 
ns, ons, 


jury might, on 
ought, and on which a jury would decide that he was guilty of a sedi- 
tious publication. 


[Extract from Canadian sedition law.] 


(1) Any person who prints, publishes, edits, issues, circulates, sells, 
or offers for sale or distribution “igh book, newspaper, pia eyes pam- 
phlet, picture, paper, circular, card, letter, writing, print, publication, or 
document of any kind, in which {s taught, advocated, advised, or de- 
fended, or who shall in any manner teach, advocate, or advise or defend 
the use, without authority of law, of force, viol terrorism, or physi- 
cal injury to person or property, or threa 
of accomplishing any governmental, industrial, or economic change, or 
otherwise, shall be guilty of an offense and liable to imprisonment for 


not more than 20 years. 

(3) Ape person who 8 or Se pete 3 3 
any newspaper, pe! pamphlet, picture, paper, circular, ca 
letter, writing, — 1 or document ot any kind, as described 
in this section by mailing the same or ca g the same to be mailed or 
posted in any post office, letter box, or other mail receptacle in Canada, 
shall be sony of an offense, and shall be liable to imprisonment for not 
more than years. 

(3) Any person who imports into Canada from any other country, or 
attempts to import by or through any means whatsoever, any k, 

ewspaper, odical, pamphlet, picture, paper, circular, card, letter, 
writing, print, publication, or document of any kind as described in this 
shall guilty of an offense and shali be liable to imprisonment 
ears. 
It shall be the duty of every person in the employment of His 
Majesty in respect of His Government of Canada, either in the post 
office department or in any other department, to seize and take posses- 
sion of ao book, newspaper, 1 picture, paper, circu- 
lar, card, letter, writing, rin publication, or document, as mentioned 
in the last preceding ion, upon discovery of the same in the post 
office mails of Canada or in or upon any station, wharf, yard, car, truck, 
motor, or other vehicle, steamboat, or other vessel upon which the same 
may be found and when so seized and taken, without delay to transmit 
the same, ether with the envelopes, coverings, and wrappings attached 
thereto, to the chief commissioner of Dominion police, or to 
sioner of the Royal Northwest Mounted Police. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I am very sure that, 
however reprehensible may be the inculcation of the doctrine 
preached by Mr. Margolis, there is no power in the Congress of 
the United States to prevent either the utterance or the circula- 
tion of sentiments of that character. I think they serve well to 
define the limits of the liberty of speech and of the press. In 
my opinion the amendment tendered by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] is clearly in violation of the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution, not only in that respect but also in 
the respect that it interferes with the right of assemblage, also 
guaranteed by that constitutional amendment. 

I do not share in the apprehensions of the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boram] that we are approaching or that we ever shall 
approach or arrive at the state of public mind when repressive 
legislation of that character shall be enacted; but if we ever 
do arrive at it the Supreme Court of the United States will very 
promptly, in my judgment, dispose of it. However, I take this 
occasion to say that I have not observed, either through the 
public press or through any expressions in the Halls of Congress 
or through any legislation that has been enacted by Congress or 
which has received its favorable consideration, any weakening 
of the attachment of the people of the United States to the right 
of free speech and of the freedom of the press. I have not dis- 
covered that there is any fear whatever of any real encroach- 
ment upon that fundamental right of our people nor any growth 
or tendency in that direction. 


e commis- 
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As to the effort to prohibit the change in our form of govern- 
ment or to overthrow our present form of government and sub- 
stitute for it some other form of government by peaceful means 
which, of eourse, means by lawful means—I am perfectly sure, 
upon ‘reflection, the Senator from Tennessee will recognize it is 


not only ‘impossible to prevent the ineulcation of sentiments of 


that character, but that it would be unwise to attempt to do so 
in any way, for if there is anything that we prize among:all the 
liberties that we enjoy it is the right to advocate and to urge 
the change in our form of government. 
CKELLAR. Will che Senator yield? 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. In just a moment. Mr. President, 


the Declaration of Independence spoke of that as a fundamental 


right. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 


Mr. McKELLAR, The Senator from Montana, I think, mis-, 


understands or misjudges the amendment which I have offered. 


The Senator says it would never do to ꝓut on our statute books a 


provision that we eould not peacedbly change our form of gov- 
ernment. This amendment has nothing to do with that. The 


proposition in my amendment ‘is that if a man peaceably or 


forcibly undertakes to overthrow the Government, the crime is 


the overthrow of the Government; and whether he does gears 


ably or whether ‘he does it by force is immaterial when he is 
engaged in the commission of a crime. For instance, it is analo- 


gous in a way, though not exactly, to the crime of murder. Tou 


can forcibly stick a knife into a man's body and kill him, or you 
can take a pistol or a gun and forcibly kill him with that; but 


you might also so arrange that he might kill himself by per- 
pour poison into his own coffee and kill him, 


mitting him to 
and that would be just as much a crime under our law. I 
desire to apply that same principle to treason and sedition in 


this country. I say it is just as much a crime to overthrow the 


Government peaceably as it is by force. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I do not misunder- 
stand the Senator. I followed him very carefully; and I still; 


have the same conclusion concerning the amendment which he 


has offered that I had before his explanation. I dare say that 


you might kill a man by ‘telling the truth about him; you might 
tell such unpleasant things about him ‘thet he would go into a de- 
cline. We have heard of people who have died from joy and 


who have died from grief. 
Mr. McKELLAR. ‘Will the Senator yield to me again? 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. Les. 
Mr. McKELLAR. Would the Senator say that if I left a 


poison on the Senator’s table, leading him to believe that it was 
a medicine and would be helpful to him, and the Senator took it 


and Wied as the result, that that would be a forcible killing, or 
would that be a perfectly peaceable killing? Would it not be a 
crime just the same; and yet would there be the slightest ‘force 
about it? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Such a ‘killing would be very 
properly described inan indictment:as having been accomplished 
by foree and arms. 

Mr. MoKELLAR. It might be; but it would be a misnomer 
and a misuse of terms. 

‘The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question ‘is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Tennessee, on which the yeas and 
nays have ‘been demanded. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I have two other amend- 
ments T desire‘to offer, one on behatf of the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. FLETCHER], who is detained from the Senate on account of 
iliness. They are companion pieces to ‘the amendment which 
has just been voted upon, and as it is apparent from the vote 
just taken that the Senate is opposed to the amendments, I ‘shall 
not detain the Senate by discussing them; but I should like to 
offer them, so that the Rxconp may be complete. ‘First, on be- 
half of the Senator from Florida [Mr. Furrcurr], I offer the 
amendment which T send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The amendment was to add, at the end of the bill, the follow- 
ing: 


Sec. 6. That upon the decree of d on being entered ‘the Spaa 
han be e A SOELS AA tae PETAN tip the think abate 
e 
— under seal of the court. The then forthwith 


nd, and sel 
2 ‘the Serie aie of decree to such official in contro] of said 
island, who shall enter same upon ‘his records, and said official shall 
then ‘have jurisdiction 7 7 — igen 


the said o 


shall then be e in such place or places as the official in charge 


of the island shall direct. 
ic. T. That at any time after 80 d from said order of confine- 
eported shall have 


ace 5 under no ES case shall said petitioner be aae pe» to ane the 
an 


Src, 8. That any person or persons who shall nid or assist any de- 
CV or any boat or vessel that 


Shall take any erson as or * without the 
Orah “of the authorities an conics Fo tho sala for ‘the United 
eel pe one Se n 150 3 aad conviction ARENIS S shall be 
fined m ere not more than five years, 
or both, in the discre on of “tne said authorities. 7 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 
A 25 McKELLAR. I now offer the other amendment referred 
ito me, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The amendment was to add as a new section at the end of 
ithe bill the. AEDE: 


ain ni fe epean dean peaa HW paa groea Sal d 
or who is a member of or afilia 

g and g such disbelief or op 
oes or who sar erae 255 8 the 


nited States, 
eir official char: 


Guam as h may be, by order of the court, confined to the island of 
uam as hereinafter provided. 
That any 


The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agrectig to the 
jamendment proposed by the Senator from Tennessee. 

‘The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was ordered ‘to be engrossed for a third reading, and 
was read the third time. 

5 VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the bill 
pass 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not intend to call for a 
-yea-and-nay vote on the bill, as there is not a quorum present, 
ibut I desire a viva voce vote upon it. 

The question being put, the bill was passed. 

WATER-POWER ‘DEVELOPMENT. 


Mr. NELSON. I move that the consideration of the unfin- 


ished business be resumed. 


The motion was agreed to; and the ‘Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
3184) to create a Federal power commission and to define its 
powers and duties, to provide for the improvement of naviga- 
tion, for the devélopment of water power, for the use of lands 
of the United States in relation thereto, to repeal section 18 of 
“An act making appropriations for ‘the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and 
for other purposes,” approved August 8, 1917, and for other 


purposes. 
Mr. NELSON. I move that the Senate adjourn. 
The motion was agreed ‘to; and (at 4 o’clock and 25 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, January 12, 1920, at 
12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarurpay, January 10, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Our Father in heaven, we bless Thee for the splendid oppor- 
tunities afforded in life, for the development of all that is best 
in us, in the struggle for existence, the overcoming of evil, 
the unraveling of ‘the mysteries which environ us; to think, to 
will, to do, achieve, and keep ourselves unspotted from the 
world; and thus develop to symmetrical proportions all the 
faculties of mind and soul, which Thou hast bestowed upon us, 
to perfection—the goal of life—until we all come unto the 
measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ—the acme of 
manhood, the paragon of perfection; and all praise shall be 
Thine, our Father. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


1920. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present, and it is clear 
that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Aswell Fuller, Mass, Kettner Riddick 
Bacharach Gallagher Kincheloe Riordan 
Barkley Gandy Kreider C. 
Bell Ganly Langley 

Benson Garrett Linthicum 

Blackmon Goldfogte McClintie Sanders, Ind. 
Bland, Ind. Good McCulloch 

Bland, Mo, Goodall ¢Duffie Schall 
Booher Graham, III. McKeown 8 

Britten Greene, Mass. McKinley Siege 
Brooks, III. Hamill cPherson Sims 
Brooks, Pa. Hamilton Slem 
Browning „Colo. Moon Smith, III. 
Caldwell Ha on Moores, Ind Smith, N. T. 
Campbell, Pa. Hersman orin yder 
Candler Mott 

Carew Howard Nicholls, S. C. Sullivan 
Costello Hu Nichols, Mich. Taylor, Ark. 
Crowther Ireland O'Connor Thompson 
Cullen Jefferis Osborne Tink 

Curry, Calif. Johnson, K Pell Wel 

Davis, Johnson, Miss. Peters Winslow 
Dooling Johnson, Wash, Rainey, J. W. Woods, Va. 
Doremus Johnston, N. Y. Rayburn Woodyard 
Eagan Kendall „N. T. Wright 
Esch Kennedy, R. I. Rhodes 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and twenty-seven Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 


VICTOR L. BERGER. 


Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a resolution and 
move its adoption. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as prika 


Whereas Victor L. Berger, at the special session of the Sixty-sixth 
Congress. 8 his credentials as ~ Representative-elect to said 
Co fifth congressional of the State of Wis- 


; and 

on November 10, 1919, the House of Representatives, by 
vote of 3 311 to 1 adopted a ‘resolution 9 that Victor. b 
Berger is not entitled to take Sin De co. of office a: resentative 


The 


a Rep 
in House from the fifth co: onal district of the State penton’ Wis- 
consin or to hold a seat therein as such Representative,” 
of the fact that he had violated a law of the United states, and and 
ha ey PETON taken an oath as a Member of oer gre fod sup- 
port tion of the United States, had given aid and comfort 
to the — of the United States and for other good and sufficient 


reasons 
Whereas the s said Vi Vietor L. 8 eredentials to fill 
¥ > an 


Berger no 
the vacancy caused by his own ineliel 
Whereas the same ie exist now which the House 3 made 
the said Victor L. Bei aor ible to a seat in said House as a 
Representative : Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That reason of the. facts herein mae and by reason of 
the action of the House heretofore taken, the said PP har L. Berger 
is hereby deelared not entitled to a seat in the Sixt, Riro xth Congress as 

a Representative from the said fifth district of the State of Wisconsin, 
and the House declines to permit him to take the eath and qualify as 
such Representative. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that this 
matter may be disposed of within the hour for which I have 
been recognized, and immediately before the expiration of the 
hour it is my purpose to move the previous question. I shall 
be giad to yield one-half of my time to any Member of the House 
who may be opposed to the resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not my intention to take up much of the 
time of the House. On the opening day of the special session 
of the Sixty-sixth Congress, in accordance with the precedents 
of the House, objection was made to the swearing in of Victor 
L. Berger, a Representative-elect from the fifth district of the 
State of Wisconsin, and again, in accordance with the precedents 
of the House, the matter was referred to a special committee to 
investigate his right to a seat. That committee conducted an 
exhaustive investigation and reported to the House that they 
had found as a matter of fact that the said Victor L. Berger 
had violated a law of the United States and also that, having 
previously taken an oath as a Member of Congress to support 
the Constitution of the United States, he had given aid and com- 
fort to the enemies of the United States during the war, and 
therefore was ineligible under the proyisions of section 3 of 


the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States to membership in this House. The House of Representa- 
tives, on November 10, 1919, upon the recommendation of the 
committee, passed a resolution, which is incorporated in the 
2 which is now before the House, declaring that Victor 

L. Berger was not entitled to a seat in this House. Since the 
adoption of the resolution of exclusion by the House on Novem- 
ber 10 nothing has changed, except that the same man has been 
voted for by the electors of the fifth district of the State of 
Wisconsin to fill the vacancy in the same Congress caused by his 
own ineligibility. He himself has publicly stated that he would 
again, under the same circumstances, do exactly what he did 
during the war, only that he would go further than he 
then went. 

Mr. Speaker, in closing this opening statement I desire again 
to make perfectly clear to this House and to the people of the 
country that Victor L. Berger has not been excluded and it is 
not proposed to exclude him from this House because he is a 
member of the Socialist Party. 

That fact is proven by the record of the House itself. This 
same Victor L. Berger was elected in 1910 as a Socialist Member 
of Congress, and on the convening of Congress in 1911 no objec- 
tion was made to his taking his seat. In 1914 and again in 1916 
Meyer London was elected a Member of this House as a Socialist 
from the State of New York, and neither time was the slightest 

objection made to his being seated. No objection is raised to 
Victor L. Berger now because he is a member of the Socialist 
Party or because of his political or economie views. Objection 
has been made and is now being made because in 1911 he took a 
solemn oath as a Member of Congress to support the Constitution 
of the United States and to defend it against all enemies, foreign 
and domestic, and then when war.was declared he deliberately 
gave aid and comfort to the enemies of his country. 

There is just one other point I desire to make perfectly clear. 
It is said that the people of the fifth district of the State of 
Wisconsin have a right to choose anyone they see fit as a Member 
of Congress and to have him seated. With that proposition I 
take serious issue. The people of that district have a right to 
vote for anyone they see fit, but they, in common with the Mem- 
bers of this House and in common with all the people of this 
country, are bound by the Constitution of the United States, and 
if they persist in electing a man whom the House has found is 
ineligible under that Constitution, they can not expect to have 
him seated. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I trust this resolution will be adopted. [Ap- 
plause.] I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois. 
[Mr. Mann]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois Mr. Maxx! 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. To make a parliamentary inquiry. I have an 
amendment to the proposed resolution in the form of a substi- 
27 8 and I desire to ask at what time I may be able to introduce 

t? 

The SPEAKER. It depends upon whether the previous ques- 
tion is ordered or not. If the previous question is ordered, the 
gentleman can not introduce it at all. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I may introduce it, however, by obtaining the 
recognition of the Chair, I presume? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will pass upon that question when 
it arises. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, it is not an enviable 
task thet I am now performing, and yet my feeling as to right 
and justice in the matter is so strong that I should feel that I 
were a coward did I not express very.briefly the views which 
I hold. And whatever else I may be, I hope that, in fact, I 
never will be a coward. [Applause.] 

Mr. Berger has been elected anew to this House by a majority 
of those who voted in his district at the special election, and to 
me the question is whether we shall maintain inviolate the rep- 
resentative form of government, where people who desire 
changes in the fundamental or other laws of the land shall have 
the right to be represented on the floor of this House when they 
control a majority of the votes in a congressional district, 

I do not share the views of Mr. Berger, but I am willing to 
meet his views in an argument before the people rather than to 
say that we shall deny him the opportunity to be heard when 
selected by this people in the legal form, and invite them, in 
effect, to resort to violence. Mr. Berger, I suppose, believes 
that there should be fundamental changes in our form of gov- 
ernment. He believes, I suppose, that many things which were 
done concerning the war were wrong. Has it come to the point 
that a man who believes certain things can not be heard? Hig 
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people, his constituents, desire him to represent them. Is it 
our duty to say to his constituents, “ You shall not select one 
man”? Then, we might quite as well say, “ You may not 
select another.” It is not our duty to select a Representative 
from this congressional district. That is the duty of the people 
back at home. Gentlemen, we can not take the attitude of re- 
fusing to permit the voice of the people of a district to be heard 
by their own selection with safety to the future of the country. 
If Mr. Berger believed that the Constitution should be abolished 
and a new Constitution written in its place, and his people se- 
lected him to present those views in the legal body where they 
could be considered, his people have that right. And when we 
propose to meet argument by force we are losing our strength 
in the matter. We can argue these questions before the people. 

Let me say that, in my judgment, the times are somewhat 
critical all over the world. New governments are being raised 
everywhere. New ideas are being inculcated throughout the 
various countries of the world. We can only meet these insid- 
ious arguments by openly arguing the questions before the peo- 
ple, and unless the people believe that one who thinks the other 
way has the right to be heard when he properly presents him- 
self, we only add to the discontent and danger. 

I am not afraid of the continuance of a representative demo- 
cratic government in this country. I am not afraid to trust to 
the final judgment of the people. I am perfectly willing that 
any constituency shall have the right to select practically whom 
it pleases to espouse their cause. I am willing to answer their 
contentions before the people. 

Mr. YATES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. I want to know if you think we ought to admit 
to this House a disloyal man? .[Applause.] I do not think 
you do, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, after all, the question 
of what is a disloyal man is not to be determined by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Yates], my colleague, or myself. You 
may have the power to do it, but you will not be wise in exer- 
cising that power. The Constitution under its amendment gives 
authority to exclude a person for giving aid or comfort to the 
enemy. I do not think that that provision contemplated any- 
thing which Mr. Berger has done or sought to do. Because he 
may not have believed in the war—I do not know what his 
views are upon the subject—that is no reason why. In all 
history the men who stand out very largely in the parliaments 
of the world are those who opposed the wars in which their 
countries were engaged. Under the form of government, would 
anyone say in the House now that the war is still legally in 
existence; that we can not favor a peace? It is idle to talk 
such stuff. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The Chair took out of my time, how- 
eyer, the time otherwise occupied. 

The SPEAKER. If the Chair did that, the gentleman is 
recognized for another minute. The Chair was not aware of it. 
Mr. MANN of Illinois. I bow to the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. EAGLE]. [Applause.] 

Mr. EAGLE. Mr. Speaker, under the argument of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], who has immediately pre- 
ceded me, if the people of the fifth district of Wisconsin chose 
to elect some one 19 years old and send him here, the House of 
Representatives must seat such person because he is chosen 
[applause], despite the fact that the Constitution of the United 
States expressly provides that a man must be, among other 
qualifications, 25 years of age. 

Under the same ar ent, if the people of the fifth district 
of the State of Wisconsin shall choose a murderer or a felon 
in prison and elect him, no matter how odious he may be, he 
being their choice, the House of Representatives must accept 
him. [Applause.] And therefore, under the argument of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], although, after four 
months of patient day and night hearings, making up a record 
of 3,000 printed pages, every word of which I and others of 
you have read, your committee of 11 ascertained and recom- 
mended, and this House, on November 10 last, by a vote of 
811 to 1, judicially determined under your oaths that this man 
Berger, in the time of his country’s woe, was a traitor to this 
country. [Applause.] 

Nevertheless, because he has constituents un-American 
enough that they approve his infamy [applause], you must 
allow to sit in your company one who, at the time the Nation’s 
destiny was at stake, struck in the interest of the Central Em- 
pires treacherously against the flag that protected him. [Ap- 
plause.] 


The question before us is simple. Fortunately for our ease 
of mind, if there be any gentleman present who needs a prece- 
dent rather than only a mind and a conscience and an Ameri- 
canism for his guide, there is a precedent. In the seventies, 
from the State of South Carolina, a Republican man was elected 
Congressman to the House of Representatives, which was over- 
whelmingly Republican. He came here bearing a perfect cer- 
tificate of election. He presented it. No objection was then 
known to exist against that man’s qualifications. His name was 
B. F. Whittemore. He was sworn in. He sat as a Member. 
But during that séssion he was charged with having sold for 
money West Point and Annapolis appointments. The matter 
being brought to the attention of some Member of the House, a 
resolution of investigation of that charge was introduced, and 
a reference thereof made to the elections committee. Wit- 
nesses were summoned and the matter was prima facie proved. 
But, to avoid a vote upon the resolution of expulsion, Whitte- 
more resigned. 

During that same Congress the governor of the State of South 
Carolina called a special election. The people of that district 
had knowledge then—as the people of the fifth district of Wis- 
consin had knowledge at the time of the recent special election 
at which Berger was a candidate and was elected—that Whitte- 
more was an unfit person to be elected to the Congress. But 
they chose to tell the Congress of the United States that they 
would send Mr. Whittemore back and thereby instruct the 
House of Representatives to seat him, despite his disqualifica- 
tion and unfitness, and thus compel the House to sit in the com- 
pany of a man who resigned rather than be by the House 
judicially convicted of infamy. Upon Whittemore presenting 
his credentials, just as Berger has done this day, a resolution, in 
practically verbatim terms with that which my friend and col- 
league from Massachusetts [Mr. DALLINGER] has now tendered, 
was introduced, and a vote came up, and Whittemore was by 
that Congress, made up of a vast majority of his party, over- 
whelmingly rejected at the door. [Applause.] 

There is your precedent, perfect. Stronger indeed is this 
man Berger's case than Whittemore's case as to the reason why 
you should now adopt this resolution of exclusion, because in 
Berger's case, during the last session of the present Congress, 
after four months of painstaking, patient hearings, in which 
such latitude as was perhaps never permitted in any committee 
of the House in recent Congresses was allowed for the bringing 
in of every tenet of the political party to which Berger belonged 
and the introduction of every writing and speech he made since 
he landed in America in 1868 down to this time, and every 
argument that could be made or thought of by able and ingenious 
counsel, our committee presented its report, and you, sitting as 
judges, by your vote in this present Congress, convicted Berger 
of disloyalty, and found judicially that he was guilty of the 
violation of the third section of the fourteenth amendment to 
the Constitution, and that automatically disqualifies him from 
sitting in the Sixty-sixth Congress. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EAGLE. I do. 

Mr. REAVIS. If the issue is closed by an election, and that 
issue is concluded, what is the value of the provision of the 
Constitution that we shall be the sole judges of the eligibility or 
the right to membership in this body when that judgment can 
only be exercised on the man elected? [Applause.] 

Mr. EAGLE. The gentleman’s inquiry is an axiom. 

Mr. REAVIS. Let me ask it in another way. Congress has 
the right to pass judgment on the eligibility of its Members? 

Mr. EAGLE. Yes; under the Constitution, my friend. 

Mr. REAVIS. Yes. We can only pass that judgment on the 
man elected by his constituents? 

Mr. EAGLE. Les. That is clearly the case. 

Mr. REAVIS. Under the argument of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MANN], if we are precluded by that election, how 
can we pass judgment? [Applause.] 

Mr. EAGLE. That is unanswerable. 

Mr. Speaker, the record of 3,000 pages in the Berger case 
in the last session of the present Congress 1s before you. It 
shows a beginning and a continuing purpose, plan, and conduct 
on the part of Berger from the time this country entered into 
war with Germany on April 6, 1917, until the armistice was 
signed, to discourage recruiting, to discourage enlistments in 
the Army and Navy, to cripple the efficiency of this country, 
to weaken the country’s morale, to help Germany, and to in- 
jure America. You judicially ascertained, stated, voted, deter- 
mined, forever settled that fact. 

Having settled and determined that fact, it follows that you 
have judicially ascertained that under the third section of the 
fourteenth amendment, which provides that any man having 
previously taken the oath of office to support the Constitution 
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of the United States and having thereafter been guilty of dis- 
loyalty and treason, can not again sit in the House. Mr. 
Berger is ineligible, and you can not without violating your 
oath of office permit him now to sit bere, fApplause.] 

The House of Representatives will not thus be denying repre- 
sentation to the fifth district of Wisconsin—it will only thus 
inform them that the man they have elected and sent here is a 
traitor unworthy to sit in this House where loyal men sit who 
honor the Constitution and the institutions of the United 
States and the flag which to us isa sacred emblem. [Applause.] 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
be permitted to yield the remaining 10 minutes allotted to the 
opponents of the resolution to Mr. Berger. 

Mr. HICKS. I object. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state the question. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts asks unanimous consent to be 
permitted to yield ae minutes to Mr. Berger, Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. SNELL. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Then, Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHERWOOD]. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I have never been accused of cowardice either in war or in peace. 
I am opposed to this resolution. I do not think we have any 
right as a representative body to decide that a duly elected 
candidate in a fair and free election shall not represent a cer- 
tain constituency. I am opposed to the resolution on another 
ground. I do not believe in repressive legislation. Let me tell 
you how it operated in my own district. In 1918 we had three 
candidates for Congress, a Republican, a Democrat, and a Social- 
ist. I happened to be the Democratic nominee. The Socialist 
candidate, Solon T. Klotz, polled 2,006 votes. After Eugene 
Debs was convicted and sent to the ‘penitentiary, a year later, 
we had another election in that congressional district. Solon T. 
Klotz was a candidate for mayor. There were in that case 
three candidates on the ticket, and Klotz polled 15,242 votes. 
When you sent Eugene Debs to "the penitentiary you made more 
socialists than all the soap-box agitators could make from Maine 
to California. I remember during our Civil War Clement L. 
Vallandigham, of Dayton, Ohio, made a speech denouncing the 
war. He was arrested by Gen. Burnside, in command of the 
Department of Cincinnati, 40 miles away from Dayton. He was 
tried by a court-martial and sentenced to be imprisoned in Fort 
Warren, near Boston, during the war. The record of the pro- 
ceedings of that court-martial was sent to Abraham Lincoln 
through his Secretary of War, and he set aside the verdict of 
that court-martial. What was his ground for setting it aside? 
He said you could not convict men for ideas, only for overt acts. 
Abraham Lincoln did not have a single-track mind. He believed 
that ideas were the evangels of civilization. Then Vallandigham 
was sent through the lines to the South by Gen. Burnside. I 
was in Kentucky when he went through the lines. He went 
over to the Bahama Islands on a Confederate cruiser, and from 
there to Canada. In 1863—the same year—he ran for governor 
of Ohio from Canada. He polled a very large vote by citizens 
at home, but the soldier yote beat him by over 90,000 votes. 

Free speech and a free press are sacredly guarded and guaran- 
teed by the Federal Constitution. This provision was fully de- 
bated by the great statesmen of the Constitutional Convention 
before adoption. Thomas Jefferson, the father of real democ- 
racy, said in defense of this vital guaranty in the Constitution 
that error is not dangerous where truth is free to combat it, 
During the entire four years’ war, 1861 to 1865, the fiercest and 
most desperate the world had ever witnessed, no citizen of the 
Republic was sent to the penitentiary on account of his ideas 
or principles or convictions. 

We read daily of the arrest of unruly citizens who, it is 
alleged, are seeking to overthrow the Government. I do not 
for one moment believe it is In the power of any class of agi- 
tators to overthrow this Government. I have fuli faith in the 
patriotism, the love of country, and the love of home of a vast 
marjority to scotch in its inception any move in that direction. 
But Abraham Lincoln, the patriot saint of real democracy, in 
a speech made on the floor of this historic Chamber January 12, 
1848. said on this question: 
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In the same speech ranean denounced our war with Mexico 
as an unjust war in the most sweeping and denunciatory lan- 
guage. I quote from Lincoln: 
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case with W ich “grr might be subdued, he now finds himself Se 
knows not Where. 

Lincoln charged President Polk with carrying the country into 
an unjustifiable and unjust war. Of course, we must all con- 
cede that were Lincoln on earth to-day with such an utterance 
he would now be serving a sentence in the penitentiary along 
with Eugene Debs. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I do not believe in Victor 
Berger's principles. I believe, and have so acted throughout 
this whole World War, that it is the patriotic and imperative 
duty to support the Government when the war is on. I voted 
for every measure to promote and carry on the war after the 
declaration of war. I have full faith in the patriotism, courage, 
and fidelity of the American people, and I do not believe that 
all the wild, soap-box orators from Maine to California can - 
destroy or even impair the vitality or sovereignty of this great 
free Government. I believe with Jefferson and Lincoln that 
2 <i dangerous when truth is left free to combat it. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, may I ask how much time 
I have remaining? 

— SPEAKER. Fifteen minutes have been used on each 

e. 

Mr. DALLINGER. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. KLECZKA]. [Applause.] 

Mr. KLECZKA. Mr. Speaker, I can not accept the logic of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] that by refusing to 
seat Victor Berger the House will disfranchise those who yoted 
for him. [Applause.] 

The Constitution of the United States provides what the 
qualifications of Members of this House must be. The dis 
qualification and ineligibility of Berger was known to every 
voter of his district. It was proclaimed through the press, from 
the public platform, from the billboards, through the mail, and 
through every means of advertising and every agency of knowl- 
edge communication. Everyone voting in that election knew 
what the issue was. And yet, with a full knowledge of Berger's 
disqualification and a keen appreciation of the results of that 
disqualification, they defiantly and contumaciously cast their 
votes for Victor Berger. The Supreme Court of Wisconsin 
declared that a vote cast for a candidate known to be disqualified 
is null and void. When they cast their votes for Victor Berger, 
whom they knew to be ineligible, they were aware of the fact 
that their votes were null and void. They, therefore, disfran- 
chised 121 by their voluntary and defiant action. [Ap- 
plause. 

Are we going to listen to the voice of those who defied the 
Constitution and held in scorn and contempt the laws of the 
land? Are we going to place a premium on defiance of law 
and order? Are we to give more weight to the rebellious and 
defiant action of those who by their votes approved Berger's 
seditious statements and treacherous conduct than we are to 
Ee judgment and decrees of the supreme court of a sovereign 

tate? 

The precedent cited by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. EAGLE] 
disposes of the contention that the p action of the House 
is unprecedented. Even if there was no precedent for the action 
contemplated by the pending resolution, surely the present is a 
most opportune time and the facts in this case most compelling 
to create a precedent. [Applause.] 

This House, on the 10th day of November last, pronounced 
its solemn judgment of Berger's disqualification and ineligibility. 
The Elections Committee, after a full, exhaustive, and delibera- 
tive hearing, found Victor Berger guilty of giving aid and com- 
fort to the enemy of the United States. Courageously and with 
a due regard for the oath which every Member of this House 
took to support the Constitution of the United States, this 
House sustained the findings of that committee and excluded 
Berger from membership. Is Berger less guilty to-day than he 
was on November 10? 

Because this House patriotically and faithfully upheld the 
organic law of the land and the honor of this House, Victor 
Berger brands the Members of this body as corrupt and servile 
agents of the capitalists. The spectacle of November 10 last 
is still clear in every Member's mind’s eye. Accorded the privi- 
lege of this floor, he heaped abuse upon organized government 
and constituted authority; he hurled defiance at law and order 
and insulted the membership of this House. To what extremes 
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must the Constitution be reviled and this House insulted before 
we call a halt? Berger knew when he again became a candi- 
date that he could not be seated in this House. He only added 
insult to the injury which he has done to the country. By his 
action he has thrown down the gauntlet to this House. In the 
name of the heroes living, in the name of that splendid band of 
militant Americans who are members of the American Legion 
and whom Berger with scornful hate calls “ the cat’s-paws of the 
capitalists,” in the name of the martyred dead who sleep in the 
fields of Flanders and France we will accept that challenge. 
[Applause.] 

Nothing has transpired between the day that Berger was ex- 
cluded and this day that would warrant any modification or 
reversal of the judgment of this body. His conduct and his 
utterances since that day have but furnished additional evi- 
dence that fortifies and strengthens the verdict of this House. 
Since his expulsion he has declared on every public occasion 
that he would repeat his treasonable statements and actions, only 
he would make them “ much stronger.” 

Since his expulsion he has but grown more rebellious and 
more defiant of governmental authority. He publicly and re- 
peatedly declared that “if the fifth congresstonal district of 
Wisconsin elected a horse thief or a polygamist as its repre- 
sentative,” it was of no concern to this House, and that this 
body would be compelled to seat such an elected representative. 
That is Victor Berger's conception of representative govern- 
ment. But these declarations are in harmony with his per- 
verted philosophy. He has never said one commendable thing 
about this land of freedom and opportunity. He never saw any- 
thing noble in American institutions and in American ideals. 
He prates about constitutional rights and in the same breath 
condemns and reviles the Constitution as “a scrap of paper.” 

Who ever heard of a man duly convicted after a full and fair 
hearing, going about the country and condemning and reviling 
the tribunal that passed the judgment of conviction, and then 
appearing before that same tribunal which he villified, and 
obtained another hearing of his case? To grant another hearing 
to this man would be to impugn the patriotism and question the 
judgment of this House, so solemnly pronounced in this case on 
November 10 last. To seat this man would be to condone and 
approve his treasonable conduct and seditious declarations; it 
would mean that this House has compromised with disloyalty 
and sedition. [Applause.] 

By unanimous consent, Mr. SHerwoop, Mr. KreczKa, and Mr. 
Grirrin had leave to extend their remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Vorcr]. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I was 
the only Member who voted to seat Mr. Berger when this matter 
was up before, and my views are already in the Recorp. I 
desire to say now that I am more firmly convinced than ever 
that Mr. Berger is entitled to his seat. It seems to me highly 
unfair to jump on Mr. Berger, who is here helpless and alone. 
He is called a traitor to his face and he is denied the oppor- 
tunity to speak in his own defense, Judge Landis, who decided 
judicially that he was not prejudiced against Mr. Berger, is re- 
ported by the Chicago Tribune to have said that he was sorry 
the law did not permit him to order Victor Berger stood against 
a wall and shot. 

Mr. Berger, in my judgment, is a high-minded and honorable 
gentleman. [Laughter.] You may laugh and scoff, gentlemen, 
but I know Victor Berger. No man can devote his whole life 
and fortune to the great cause of endeavoring to better the con- 
dition of the toiling millions, stand by his principles like a rock 
of Gibraltar, regardless of personal consequences, without being 
morally great. I do not agree with Mr. Berger politically, I do 
not agree with his economic theories, but I hope that I am big 
enough to recognize the purity of his character and motives. 

Victor Berger’s name will stand in the future as that of a 
martyr to a great cause—the rights of free speech, free press, 
and representative government. History has always justified 
such men and history will justify Victor Berger. The people of 
his district, who know him best, have already justified him. 
They have spoken in no uncertain tones, and the old maxim is 
that the voice of the people is the supreme law. You may say 
that Victor Berger is a traitor, but if you do, you have got to 
say that there are 25,000 traitors in the fifth district of Wis- 
consin. 

A Messer. There are. 

Mr. VOIGT. There are not. The people of the fifth district 
of Wisconsin are just as loyal and just as patriotic as the people 
of any district in this country. [Applause.] They may have 
different views from the people in other districts as to what 
constitutes patriotism in a given situation, and they are entitled 
to their views, You can look up the war activities of that dis- 


trict and you will find less law-breaking than in probably 99 per 
cent of the districts of the country. You will find that they 
responded to every call of the Government. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOIGT. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. According to that theory, if that 
is the test to be applied, I call the gentleman's attention to the 
fact that Judas Iscariot was treasurer of the Twelve Aposties 
up to the time he committed the one offense. [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

Mr. VOIGT. That was a long time ago. [Laughter.] Mr. 
Berger, as I understand it, is what is known as a mild so- 
cialist. [Laughter,] You may laugh again and laugh some 
more. Mr. Berger is called by the socialists of this country 
a mild socialist, no matter what you may think about it. The 
socialists of this country know more about socialism than the 
Members of this House. Mr. Berger was threatened with 
ejection and abused at a convention of the Socialist Party in 
Chicago last September because he would not stand for any 
radical doctrines. The men who opposed him there, and who 
withdrew to form a party of their own, knew what Victor 
Berger stood for. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOIGT. No; I can not yield. Mr. Berger has at no 
time advocated a violation of law. It is charged here that he 
stands for revolution. Why, gentlemen, when Mr. Berger 
talks about revolution he means a peaceable, economic revolu- 
tion; he does not refer to force. You must give Mr. Berger 
credit for haying time and again in his paper, The Milwaukee 
Leader, advocated compliance with the law. You evidently 
do not give him credit for that, but it is a fact that he has 
said time and again that any changes, economically or politi- 
cally, which he advocates must be brought about peaceably, 
through the ballot box. 

The Constitution of this country guarantees Mr, Berger the 
right of free speech. If that means anything it means that 
he should have the right to explain his position on the eco- 
nomic and political questions facing the people of this country. 
It is said that he is opposed to war. I grant him the right to 
be opposed to war, as much as I grant the right to a man to 
favor war. If a man does not believe in war he has the abso- 
lute right to express his views. I am not afraid that this coun- 
try is going to the dogs because Mr. Berger or any other man 
expresses his opinions. Not only is he entitled to be heard, 
but the people are entitled to hear him. If you are going to 
bottle up every man who has something to say which is out of 
harmony with regular doctrine, the intellectual world must 
come to a standstill. I have implicit faith in the good sense 
of the American people. If they find anything good in Mr. 
Berger’s message they have a right to accept it; if not they 
will reject it: 

Mr. QUIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOIGT. No; I can not yield. Let me say in conclusion 
you are not only doing an injustice in denying Mr. Berger a 
seat in this House, but you are playing exceedingly bad poli- 
tics. You are making a million or two socialist votes by your 
action. I prophesy that the next national election will show 
the folly of your course in evicting Mr. Berger from this 
House. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The gentleman's objection is charac- 
teristic of most of the House at present. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. I du 
not know how many people object to Mr. Berger being heard. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do, and I am going to continue to object. 

Mr. SISSON. I want to ask if it would be in order to make a 
motion to give Mr. Berger an opportunity to be heard, say, for 
30 or 40 minutes? 

The SPEAKER. He can be allowed time only by unanimous 
consent, not being a Member of the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. And I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit another par- 
liamentary inquiry. Does Mr. Berger occupy the same position 
and status as a man would who is having a contest over hiş 
election? 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. SISSON. I want to be heard upon the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state his point of order. 

Mr. SISSON. Would he have the right 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has not stated any point of 


order. 
Mr. SISSON. I make the point of order, Mr. Speaker, that 
Mr. Berger Is entitled to be heard. I do not believe that this 


House will put itself in the attitude before the country of not 
giving a man an opportunity to be heard, however anxious every 
Member of the House might be to come to a vote, 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman cite any precedent for a 
person who is not a Member of the House being heard, except by 
the unanimous consent of the House? 

Mr. SISSON. I am insisting that by motion 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman cite any precedent? 

Mr. SISSON. Iam not prepared to cite a precedent now. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman may take his time to look up 
a precedent, and if he can find one the Chair wiil be very glad 
to hear him. In the absence of a precedent, the Chair thinks 
that a person not a Member can only speak by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. [Applause.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I shall take but a moment. 
The only argument that has been made on behalf of Mr. Berger’s 
claim to a seat in the House is that an election having been 
held in the fifth district of Wisconsin, and it having been 
claimed that Mr. Berger received a majority of the votes cast 
at that election, that fact is not only very persuasive but prac- 
tically compels favorable action on the part of the House in 
the matter of seating him. Unfortunately for the gentlemen 
who make that argument and for the argument it runs counter 
to the fundamental law of the land, the Constitution of the 
United States. It runs counter to the oath that we have taken 
to uphold and defend the Constitution of the United States. 
The Constitution limits these who are eligible to the honor of 
a seat in this House. It provides that they must be citizens, 
that they must be above a certain age, and that they must pos- 
sess certain qualifications. Section 3 of the fourteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution provides: 

Src. 3. No m shall be a Senator or Representative in Congress, 
or elector of President and Vice President, or hold any office, civil or 
military, under the United States, or under any State, who, havin: 
previously taken an oath as a Member of Congress or as an officer o 
the United States or as a member of any State legislature or as an 
executive or judicial officer of any State to support the Constitution of 
the United States, shall have engaged in insurrection or rebellion against 
the same or given aid or comfort to the enemies thereof. 

This House, through one of its committees, has heretofore 
examined the record of Mr. Berger. That record was placed 
before the House. That record as placed before the House 
and the arguments made in support of it satisfied every Member 
of this House then present, save one, that Victor Berger had 
been guilty of a violation of a law of the Union, that he had 
given aid and comfort to the enemies of the country, and that 
therefore he was not eligible to a seat in this House. It follows, 
therefore, that notwithstanding what any people may have since 
done in his behalf, in an election or elsewhere, under the Con- 
stitution of the United States, under our oath to support that 
Constitution, in view of and consistent with the action we have 
heretofore taken, we can not seat him as a Member of this body. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL]. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I simply ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard, 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, in bringing this debate to 
a close, I simply want to cite one other illustration of the utter 
fallacy of the argument of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MANN] in regard to the right of a constituency to choose any- 
one they see fit and to have him seated by this House. Let us 
suppose that Mr, Berger was still an Austrian subject. Accord- 
ing to the logic of the gentleman from Illinois, we would have 
to seat him, because the people of that district chose to elect 
him. The Constitution, however, expressly provides that no 
person shall be a Member of this House who shall not have 
attained to the age of 25 years, or who has not been a citizen 
for seven years, or 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DALLINGER. I can not yield. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The gentleman ought not to falsify 
my statements. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Who was not a resident of the State at 
the time of his election, and the Constitution also says, as the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] has again pointed 
out, that no person who has previously taken an oath as a 
Member of Congress to support the Constitution of the United 
States, which Mr. Berger did in 1911, and who subsequently 
gave aid and comfort to its enemies, shall be a Senator or 
Representative in Congress. This prohibition is in the Con- 
stitution, to support which every Member of this House has 
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taken a solemn oath. Mr. Speaker, there is no reason why any 
Member should change his vote. Mr. Berger is just as much 
unfit and ineligible to membership in this House to-day as he 
was on November 10, and I trust that the Members of this 
House will be true to their oaths of office and vote for the 
adoption of this resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous 
question on the adoption of the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 


tion. 


Mr. DALLINGER. And on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 330, nays 6, 
answered “present” 1, not voting 91, as follows: 


YEAS—330. 
Ackerman Eagle Lanham Reber 
Almon Echols Lankford Reed, W. Va. 
Anderson Edmonds Larsen Ricketts 
Andrews, Nebr, Elliott Layton Riddick 
Anthony Ellsworth Lazaro Robsion, Ky. 
Ashbrook Elston Lea, Calif, Rogers 
Ayres Emerson Lee, Ga. Romjue 
Babka Esch Lehlbach Rose . 
er Evans, Nebr. Lesher Rowe 
Bankhead Evans, Ney. Linthicum Rubey 
Barbour Fairfield Little Rucker 
Barkley erris Lonergan Sanders, N. Y. 
Fields Longworth Sanford 
Be: Fisher uce Scott 
Benham lood Lufkin Sears 
Black Focht Luhrin Sells 
Bland, Ind. Fordney McAndrews Shreve 
Bland, Va. Foster McArthur Sinclair 
Blanton Frear McClintic Sinnott 
Boies Freeman McCulloch mall 
Bowers French McFadden Smith, Idaho 
Box Fuller, III McGlennon Smith, Mich. 
Brand Galliyan McKenzie Smithwick 
Bri Gard McKiniry Snel! 
Brinson Garland McLaughlin, Mich.Steagall 
Brooks, Ill Garner McLaughlin, Nebr. Stedman 
Browne Glynn Crate Steenerson 
Brumbaugh Godwin, N. C. MacGregor Stephens, Miss, 
Buchanan Goodwin, Ark. Madden Stephens, Ohio 
Burdick ye eae a Stevenson 
Burroughs Goul Maher Stiness 
Butler Graham, Pa. Major Stoll 
Byrnes, S. C. Green, Iowa Mann, S. C. Strong, Kans, 
Byrns, Tenn. Greene, Vt. Mansfield Strong, Pa 
Campbell, Kans. Griest Mapes Summers, Wash. 
Campbell, Pa. Hadley Martin Sumners, Tex. 
Cannon Hamilton Mays Sweet 
Cantril Hardy, Tex. Mead Swope 
Caraway Hastings Merritt Tague 
Carss Haugen Michener Taylor, Colo. 
Carter Hawley iller Taylor, Tenn, 
Casey Hayden Minahan, N. J. Temple 
Chindblom Hays Monahan, Wis. Thomas 
Christopherson Heflin Mondell Tillman 
Clark, Fia. Hernandez Montague Tilson 
Clark, Mo. Hersey Mooney Timberlake 
Classon Hickey Moore, Ohio Tincher 
Cleary Hicks oore, Va. Tinkham 
Coady Hoch Morgan ‘Towner 
Cole — 1 Mudd Treadway 
Collier Holland Murphy Upsbaw 
Connally Houghton eely Vaile 
Cooper Howard Nelson, Mo. Vare 
Copley Hudspeth Nelson, Wis. Venable 
Costello bettie 5 Newton, Minn stal 
Crago Hull. Iowa Newton, Mo Vinson 
Cramton Hull, Tenn. Nolan Volstead 
Crisp Humphreys O'Connell Walsh 
Currie, Mich. Husted. en Walters 
Curry, Hutehinson Oldfield Ward 
Dale Igoe liver Wason 
Dallinger Jacoway Olney Watkins 
Darrow James Osborne Watson 
Davey Johnson, S. Dak. Overstreet Weaver 
Davis, Minn, Jones, Padgett Webster 
Davis, Tenn. Jones, Tex. Paige Welling 
Dempsey Juul Par Whaley 
Denison Kahn Parker Wheeler 
nt Kearns Parrish White, Kans, 
Dewalt Keller Phelan White, Me, 
Dickinson, Mo. Kelley, Mich. Porter Williams 
Dickinson, Iowa Y, Pa. ou Wilson, III. 
Dominick Kennedy, Iowa Purnell Wilson, Pa. 
Donovan Kettner uin Wingo 
Doremus Kiess Radcliffe Winslow 
Doughkton Kincheloe Rainey, Ala. Wise 
ell sor Rainey, H, T. Wood, Ind. 
Drane Kinkaid Raker Yates 
Dunbar Kitchin Ramsey Young, N. Dak, 
Kleczka Ramseyer Young, Tex. 
Dupré Knutson Randall, Calif. Zihlman 
Dyer Kraus Randall, Wis. 
Ea Lampert Reavis 
NAYS—6. 
Griffin Mann, III. Sisson Voigt 
Harreld Sherwood 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—1. 
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NOT YVOTING—01. 


Andrews, Md. Ganly McDuffie Rouse 
Aswell Garrett McKeown Rowan 
Bacharach Goldfogle McKinley Sanders, Ind. 
Bell Good cLane Sanders, La. 
Benson Goodali McPherson Saunders, Va. 
Blackmon Graham, III. Mason Schall 
Bland, Mo, Greene, Mass. Moon 8 
Booher Hamil Moores, Ind Sieg 
Britten Hardy, Colo. Mo: Sims 
Brooks, Pa, Harrison Mott me 
Browning Hersman Nicholls, S. C. Smith, III 
Burke Hill Nichols, Mich Smith, 
Caldwell Huddieston O'Connor Snyder 
Candler Ireland Pell Steele 
Carew Jefferis Peters Sullivan 
Crowther Johnson, K Platt Taylor, Ark. 
Doolin Johnson, Wash. Rayburn. wa 
ohnson, rn y 
Evans, Mont Johnston, N.Y. Reed, N. Y. Wilson, La. 
ess Kendall oods, 
Fuller, Mass, Kennedy, R. I. Riordan Woodyard 
Gallagher Kreider Robinson, N.C. Wright 
Gandy Langley Rodenberg 


So the resolution was agreed to. - 

Mr. BLACKMON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening 
when his name was called? 

Mr. BLACKMON. Mr. Speaker, I just came out of a sick 
bed and I was entering the Hall when my name was called 

The SPEAKER. The Chair must ask the gentleman if he 
was present and listening when his name was called? 

Mr. BLACKMON. I desire to vote “aye,” but I had just 
walked in the Hall when my name was called, and then the 
next name—— 

The SPEAKER. Did the gentleman hear it called? 

Mr. BLACKMON. I just came in the door and it was too 
late to answer, but I was in the Hall. 

The SPEAKER. Did the gentleman hear his name called? 

Mr. BLACKMON. Yes, sir; I just walked in the door, but I 
did not have an opportunity to cast my vote. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hardly thinks the gentleman 
qualifies. The question is that the gentleman must answer 
affirmatively if he was present and listening when his name was 
called. 

Mr. BLACKMON. I was not in time to vote. 
and perhaps I do not qualify. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman was not in time to vote—— 

Mr. BLACKMON, My name was called as I came in the door, 
and the next name—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair fears the gentleman is not en- 
titled to vote. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman suggests that he 
came in the door from the lobby and heard his name called, but 
he could not answer in time. 

The SPEAKER. Why could not he answer? The Chair 
could not hear why he could not answer. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. He says the next name was called follow- 
ing his, I do not think the Chair heard that. The next name 
after his was called. 

Mr. BLACKMON. I could not afford to shout my name when 
I was coming in the door. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. If he did not answer then, he can not 
answer now. 

Mr. BLACKMON. Mr. Speaker, it is a matter of little im- 
portance. I did not care to pull off a Wild West stunt out 
there at the door, and so I do not think I am qualified. It is 
all right. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The principal question is if a man is 
here in the House and refused to answer when his name was 
called twice, can he then come up and vote? 

Mr. BLACKMON, I would have voted “yea” had I been in 
the Hall. : 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think the gentleman 
qualifies. : 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, my colleagues from New 
Jersey, Mr. BacHArAcH and Mr. Browning, are unavoidably 
absent. They request me to say that if they were present they 
would yote “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Mr. Speaker, I want to announce the un- 
avoidable absence of my colleague, Mr. CALDWELL, and that if 
he were present he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Speaker, I am requested by my colleague, 
Mr. STEELE, who is unavoidably absent on account of illness in 
his family, to say that if he were here he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. Voter, now have leave to revise 
and extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. 


I was present 


Vorst, may have leave to revise and extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? . 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object 

Sa MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular 
order. 

Mr, BLANTON. The gentleman could print the speech of Mr, 
Berger under it, and I object. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. HARRISON, is 
absent on account of illness. I am authorized to say that if he 
were here he would vote “yea” on the resolution which has 
just been adopted. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that my 
colleague, Mr. RHODES, who is ill and was unable to be here 
yesterday or to-day, may be excused, and to state that if he were 
here he would have voted for the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Missouri, Mr. RHODES, 
may be excused from attendance on yesterday and to-day on ac- 
count of illness. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. Nicnors of 
Michigan, is detained in Detroit on account of illness, and I am 
authorized to say that if he were present he would have voted 
in the affirmative on this resolution. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to extend my remarks 
on the Berger matter, and to say that if leave is granted I shall 
extend only my own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks in the Rxconb. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

On motion of Mr. DALEINGER, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the resolution was agreed to was laid on the table. 


LEAVE TO SIT DURING SESSIONS. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Agriculture have leave to sit during the ses- 
sions of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the Committee on Agriculture have leave to sit 
during the sessions of the House. Is there objection? (After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

POST OFFICE APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the Post Office 
appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota moves that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 11578, the Post Office appropriation bill. The question is 
on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WALSH] will please take the chair. 

Thereupon the commiitee resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 11578, the Post Office appropriation 
bill, with Mr. Wals in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill H. R. 11578, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11578) arig Bara ge ir me for the service of the 


Post Office Department for the al year ending June 30, 1921, and for 
other purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN. When the committee adjourned last eve- 
ning the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON] had con- 
sumed 53 minutes. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BLACK- 
moN] has 90 minutes. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Alabama 
has asked me to take charge of the time in his temporary ab- 
sence, and I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr, Caraway]. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I shall not detain you long. The postal employees have 
made the handling of the mails the one activity of the Govern- 
ment that all will concede has rivaled any achievement of pri- 
vate business. Yet I think the postal employees are the worst 
paid of any employees of the Government. I am speaking now 
only of the conditions that exist in my own section of the 
country, because I am not familiar with them in other sections. 
Almost every day brings to the department the resignation of 
a postmaster or a rural carrier or a city letter carrier from 
my district; and to show you how little competition there is 
for these places, I have now upon my desk three or four cases 
of long-established post offices where the department is unable 
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to procure a postmaster at all. Recently it appeared that an 
office paying between $800 and $1,000 would have to be abolished 
because there was nobody who would accept the position. This 
is the seventh year in which I have served as a Member of 
Congress, and in all that time there has not been in my district 
a single contest for the appointment of a rural carrier. There 
has never been more than one man wanting the same job, and 
nearly every mail brings a resignation. The work is hard, the 
roads are not overly good, and therefore at the present rate of 
compensation it is almost impossible to keep carriers at all. 

Going back again to fourth-class postmasters, it is almost im- 
possible in some communities to get anyone to serve. Under the 
present arrangement, when they must pay rent and for light 
and fuel and are allowed practically nothing for clerk hire, it is 
almost, if not quite, impossible to have some communities served 
at all, and many men are now serving as postmasters who want 
to quit if somebody can be found to take their places. This is 
especially true of some of the communities where fourth-class 
post offices are compelled to act as central accounting offices. 
Men handling more funds and being responsible for more supplies 
of money value than the cashier of an ordinary bank are mak- 
ing net salaries sometimes of less than $40 a month. We can 
not maintain the service at its present high standard unless 
some change is made. 

In my particular section of the State we have a very few 
star-route carriers, but in other sections of the State men have 
gone into bankruptcy trying to fulfill contracts entered into 
with the Government when conditions were wholly different. I 
had a letter yesterday from a man who has a contract to carry 
the mail. He has lived up to it so far, but in order to do that 
at dll he has been compelled to mortgage the house in which he 
lives to raise a sufficient fund to fulfill the contract which he 
entered into with the Government. 

This class of postal employees—the fourth-class postmasters, 
the central accounting offices, and rural carriers, and the star- 
route carriers—ought to be taken care of more generously than 
they are in this bill, or have been in the past. Ordinarily I am 
not an advocate of raising everybody's salary. I have not been 
at all filled with that enthusiasm over raising the salaries of 
generals of the Army or admirals of the Navy that so agitated 
some Members on the floor of the House. I have not been in 
sympathy with the propaganda that if you do not raise the pay 
of these high Army officers immediately they will resign and 
that the service would become demoralized. I think the man 
who owes everything to his country for his education and then 
threatens to quit unless you raise his pay immediately might 
quit the service for the benefit of the service. [Laughter.] 

But I do know that these postal employees who labor under 
these disadvantages I have been telling you about are entitled 
to some kind of an increase. 

Take a rural carrier who goes out of my town, who has 29 
and some odd miles of muddy reads to travel six days in 
the week and has to pay for the upkeep of his team and con- 
veyance as all do. There is not a man living that would take 
that contract if it were not for the fact that it is a Government 
contract; but because he is willing to serve his Government he 
ought not to be penalized, he ought to be paid a living wage. His 
is not an isolated case; all or nearly all are similarly situated, 
When these sections of the bill are reached, dealing with this 
class of employees, I hope that something may be done that 
will make their services rendered to the Goyernment not per- 
formed at an actual loss, They are entitled to live and rear 
their families in comfort. 

If I am not mistaken, and I do not believe I am, there is not 
a rural carrier serving in my State now under present condi- 
tions whose salary is not more than half consumed by the cost of 
the equipage with which he serves the Government. It strikes 
me that it is as unanswerable to require him to furnish a buggy 
and a horse or two horses or a car in order to deliver the 
mail on a rural route as it would be to require the postal clerk 
to own the car that transports the mail on the railroad. The 
rural carrier is serving the public, and he ought to haye the 
equipment with which he serves the public furnished him. I 
hope some provision will be made to take care of that situation 
in the bill. 

I have often heretofore called attention to the inadequate 
pay of postal employees. I am pleased to note from year to 
year some advances in pay have been granted. May we not 
now cease to discharge this debt we owe them on the installment 


plan. Let us pay it at once by giving to all these patriotic and 
loyal postal employees a living wage. They deserve it; we 
should do it. 


The reason for not doing full justice to them in this measure 
is that we wait on the joint committee’s report. We know 
what that committee ought to report. Why not anticipate it 
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and bring relief to these long-suffering employees now? For 
one I am in favor of doing it. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, we have now before the 
Sixty-sixth Congress for consideration the second regular 
supply measure to take care of the needs of our Government. 
Our great majority party on the floor of the House having 
charge of this great legislation has present exactly 13 Members, 

Mr. PAIGE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Not now. If the gentleman wants to cor- 
rect me I will yield. 

Mr. PAIGE. I want to call the gentleman's attention to the 
fact that his party has 10 Members present and 2 boys. 
LLaughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; and of the 10, 6 are Texans, and there 
is also the gentleman from Tennessee, the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, and the gentleman from New York. But there are 
exactly 13 majority Members present of the great party which 
has made so many promises to the people about taking care of 
the interests of the people, now on the floor for the considera- 
tion of the second great supply bill. The people are finding 
out that you are not here, just like they will find out that 
there are 13 of the majority here now. : 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I can not yield now. Yes; I will yield 
to my colleague. 

Mr. BLACK. I want to ask the gentleman if it is not his 
intention to go to his office as soon as he gets through with his 
speech. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. I will answer specifically that it is not. 

Mr. BLACK. The gentleman said that he wanted to occupy 
his time now because he wanted to go to his office. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I said I wanted to fill two engage- 
ments with two constituents. 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; but I understood that was to be in the 
gentleman’s office. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; because my constituents are waiting for 
me out in the hall. 

Mr. BLACK. Well, with that modification, it is all right. 

Mr. BLANTON. My colleague knows that I am here all the 
time when business is being transacted, except when my con- 
stituents call me out, and then I am out only a few minutes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I can not yield now. I want to state what 
I intended to say. The people of this country are not going 
to stand for this kind of representation by the Republican 
Party, and if you Republican colleagues of mine expect to re- 
main in charge of the business of this country you had better 
stay here and take care of the business, because the people will 
find out that you are not here. 

Now, I want to say that the same emergency conditions that 
exist in the district of my colleague [Mr. PARRISH] exist in 
mine. One of the greatest oil fields in the United States is in 
my district and the district of my colleague [Mr. PARRISH]. 
What is known as the Big Ranger oil fields is in my district. 
There is one well there which has flowed as much as 12,600 
barrels a day in my district. For over six months I have been 
calling the attention of the House to the abnormal conditions 
that exist there calling for immediate remedial legislation, 
I called the attention of my colleague [Mr. Brack], who is a 
member of the Post Office Committee, to that fact. He promised 
me that when the bill was brought in he was going to take care 
of these conditions, and I am glad to say that he has taken care 
of them, and I think after the passage of this bill these good 
people who have suffered so many inconveniences, some having 
had their mail sent to another place 30 miles distant in order 
to get it, will no longer have to do so. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman now yield 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I hope when the gentleman goes out into 
the hall to consult with his constituents he will take note of 
the large number of Republicans out there also consulting with 
their constituents. 

Mr. BLANTON. Out in the hall? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman know how many are 
out there now? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Oh, I will leave that for the gentleman to 
observe when he goes out. 7 

Mr. BLANTON. I will tell you where they are, a great many 
of them—no; I will not tell the gentleman, because it might be 
humiliating. 
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Mr. MCKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. BLANTON. I have a few remarks that I desire to make 
upon this biil. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to me 
for a short question? 

Mr. BLANTON. I can not refuse to yield to my friend, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. ROSE. I would like to know whether or not the gentle- 
man ever noticed conditions two years ago like those that he 
notices to-day? 

Mr. BLANTON. And that was one of the reasons that put 
us out of power, because the gentleman will remember that 
every time this House then found only a few Democrats here in 
charge of the business the distinguished present Chairman of 
this committee, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WatsH], rose in his place and publicly called attention to the 
fact. It was the people of the country who administered 
punishment to us for not staying here and taking care of the 
business of the people, and they are going to do the same to you 
Republicans in the next election, because they have found out 
that you do just like everyone else. You Republicans do not 
stay here and take care of the business of the people after they 
have reposed their confidence in you. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does not the gentleman think that the 
people, after having seen those who represent them in Congress 
on the Republican side, will be better pleased if they stay away? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, well, they want them here. 

Mr. CARAWAY. For what purpose? 

Mr. BLANTON. They have voted to send them here, to stay 
here and attend to business, and they expect them to do so. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But when they find out that they have 
made a mistake, does the gentleman not think they will be 
willing to have them stay away? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes; if they find they have made a 
mistake. They swap horses themselves once in a while—the 
Democrats do. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But I am talking about the gentlemen on 
the other side of the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, the Republicans swap horses. They 
change about frequently. I want to say here that I believe the 
only safeguard on God's green earth to the people of this 
country is the fact that every two years they have the right to 
change their Representatives. It is their only safeguard, and 
they are not tied to us for six years. Every two years they 
have the right to change, and if you think the people are ever 
going to be green enough to change that law you are mistaken. 
That is one right that they are going to hold to and to hold to 
carefully. 

But coming back to this bill, I am glad that it provides for 
these emergency cases. An oil town with 10,000 people in it 
needs its mail just like people in any other town of 10,000, and 
to be compelled to have a fourth-class postmaster in a town of 
that kind is ridiculous, because no one could be found anywhere 
in the United States who would assume the responsibility. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. How long have these conditions existed 
in Texas—these developments? 

Mr. BLANTON. A little over a year. These emergencies 
have been growing. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. PARRISH says a year and a half. 

Mr. BLANTON. I mean these emergency cases. They have 
existed for the past year, where towns such as he has mentioned 
have grown up. 

Mr. STEENERSON. He says a year and a half. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, the oil has been there for a year and 
a half, but the crowded towns have not been there such as he 
mentioned. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Under the existing law the Postmaster 
General can take care of them if such conditions exist for a 
year, and we have cut that down to three months. The condi- 
tion has existed for a year, the gentleman says. Has the Post- 
master General done anything? 

Mr. BLANTON. Where the four quarters have shown the 
required receipts; yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. He has? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to make any 
lengthy speech on this bill, because there are really no points 
of controversy in the committee. I hardly think there will be 


any contest on the items of appropriation. Also I think there is 
a general agreement on the few items of legistation that are con- 
tained in the bill. Really the most important item of legislation 
in the bill is section 2, which provides that the temporary salary 
increases of February, 1919, and November, 1919, shall be con- 
tinued for the next fiscal year. We are all, of course, familiar 
with the fact that we now have a postal commission composed of 
five Members of the House and five Members of the Senate, that 
is investigating the whole question of postal salaries, with a view 
of recommending legislation, looking to a permanent readjust- 
ment of the pay of postmasters, postal clerks, rural carriers, 
letter carriers, railway mail clerks, and all the other postal 
employees. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Les. É 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman tell the House just how 
soon that commission is expected to report? 

Mr. BLACK. I will say to my colleague from Texas I do not 
have the honor of being a member of the commission, but it is my 
impression and understanding that the commission will probably 
report by the Ist of March. They are still carrying on some in- 
vestigations, and are compiling the questionnaires and the data 
that they have gathered, with a view of making recommendations 
to Congress, and that will probably be not later than the 1st of 
March. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Does the gentleman know whether the com- 
mittee contemplates taking up those recommendations inde- 
pendent of any action in this bill, supplementing such action as 
may be taken by the House on this bill? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; that is the contemplation. It is contem- 
plated that this commission will recommend legislation. Of 
course, that legislation will have to take its turn in the House, 
It is uncertain just when it will be taken up, but it is very 
probable that it will be taken up in the House before the Ist 
of July. 

But it is not at all certain it will be enacted and put into law 
before the ist of July, and therefore the committee thought it 
would be wise to put into this bill the assurance that the tem- 
porary increases would be continued, so that the postal employees 
might not rest uneasy on that score and so that it might not go 
to the country that the Post Office appropriation bill had passed 
the House without containing the present salary level. So that 
was the real reason for putting these temporary provisions into 
the bill at this time. Now, we hear a good deal said in the 
magazines and papers at the present time about budget legisla- 
tion. We have already passed a budget bill in the House, and I 
dare say that the Senate will also pass a bill on that subject, 
and a law of that kind will therefore be enacted during the pres- 
ent session, and I hope that a great many economies will result 
from the passage of the law and that it will meet the full ex- 
pectation of its advocates; but, as to the Postal Service, I doubt 
if it works any substantial economy, because, be it said to the 
credit of our able Postmaster General and his assistants, the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads rarely finds it 
necessary to revise downward any estimate that the Post Office 
Department makes. Of course, a great deal of that is due to 
the long and settled organization of the department, business 
machinery which it has already built up, but it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that a great deal of the credit is due to Postmaster 
General Burleson and the very able men with whom he has sur- 
rounded himself. Now, in the case of this bill which we are 
now considering the estimates of the department were based on 
the basic salaries, as under the law they should have been, and 
the total amount of the estimates submitted to the committee 
was, in round numbers, I believe, about $390,000,000. The pres- 
ent bill carries $461,000,000, or a difference of about $70,000,000 
over the department estimates. Now, the reason for that is, 
as I have stated, the committee has decided to continue these 
temporary salary increases, and they will amount to about $70,- 
000,000 for the next fiscal year. I think from every considera- 
tion that the postal employees merit a continuance of these in- 
creases. From any standard we may view the matter they are 
entitled to have it done. Now, one of the criticisms that we 
hear quite frequently as to our present industrial conditions is 
that the productive value of labor has gone down—that labor 
does not produce what it used to do. Well, there is one thing 
we can definitely say and confidently assert, and that is that the 
productive value of the labor of postal employees has been fully 
maintained throughout the war. The chairman of the com- 
mittee [Mr. STEENERSON] yesterday in his very comprebensive 
statement made mention of the fact that in the months of Sep- 
tember, October, and November, 1919, there was an increase 
of 25 per cent in the postal revenues over the corresponding 
months of 1918, excluding the war-revenue portion of the law. 
Now, what does that mean? Of course, it does not necessarily 
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mean that the amount of the mail as to weight has increased 
25 per cent, because first-class mail matter is of lighter weight 
than second-class, and probably second-class matter lighter than 
some fourth-class matter, but it does mean that the yolume of 
the mail has grown very substantially and in a greater propor- 
tion than the increase in the number of postal employees, and 
therefore the only fair deduction that you can make is that the 
postal employees are performing a larger amount of labor than 
formerly. In other words, they have responded splendidly to 
the needs of the situation. j 

Now, it is a sound rule and one that will undoubtedly work 
a solution of a great many of our economic ills that with in- 
creased production we will have better standards of living. 
That is to say, there must be a larger production. Of course, 
you can arbitrarily increase the salary of one class of em- 
ployees; that is, you can increase one class much greater than 
similar classes, and you might by that method raise the stand- 
ard of living of that particular class of employees, but the mass 
of the people, the great mass of the world’s population, can only 
have a better standard of living by increasing the production of 
the world. There can be no controversy as to that proposition. 
Therefore I say these postal employees merit and deserve con- 
sideration at the hands of Congress, because notwithstanding 
the distracting things that have taken place during the war, 
notwithstanding the unrest of the country 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to remind the gentleman 
from Texas that he has used 10 minutes. 

Mr. BLACK. I will use five minutes more, if the Chair will 
permit. I say, notwithstanding the unrest and the propaganda 
and distracting things which have taken place, the fact remains 
that the postal employees, something like 300,000 of them, have 
gone on in the face of those disconcerting circumstances and 
have handled a larger volume of mail, much larger than they 
handled before the war, and have handled it very efficiently. 
Now, that is one reason why these salaries are fully justified. 
Another reason is that even if you grant that labor has remained 
upon the same basis of production, if a man is working the 
same number of hours as he did in 1914 and is producing no 
more nor no less, he would undoubtedly be entitled to a wage 
increase because of economic conditions which exist. What is 
the situation that faces us? By reason of the practical doubling 
of the circulating medium of the country, what do we find? We 
find the man who owned a piece of property—a house and lot, 
we will say—in 1914, then worth $3,000, notwithstanding he 
may not have added anything at all in the way of improvements 
on his property since then—maybe he has not painted it or 
has not repapered it or anything of that kind—finds that he 
owns a place now worth $6,000. We find that the man owning a 
horse worth $150 in 1914 owns a horse now worth $300. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. In a moment. We find the man who owned a 
100-acre farm, for instance, in my section of Texas, or in your 
section of Kansas, or in yours of Maryland, or in the State of 
New York—a man who owned a hundred acres of land, we will 
say, that was worth $10,000, or $100 an acre, in 1914, notwith- 
standing the soil may not now be as fertile, notwithstanding it 
may have had to yield crops that may have decreased its fer- 
tility, we find a farm worth $20,000 by reason of these changed 
conditions. Now I will yield. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I was going to ask the gentleman whether 
he observed the statement in the papers a few days ago from one 
of the departments that the dollar to-day was only worth 47 
cents in comparison with six years ago? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; and I think that is about right. Per- 
haps the situation is not that bad, but certainly there has been 
a great decline in the purchasing power of the dollar. 

Now, the point I am making is this, that every man who is 
fortunate enough to own a commodity or a piece of property 
haus seen the value of that doubled by the workings of economic 
law. Of course, if he owns a bond or some definite evidence of 
indebtedness, it has not increased. But the laboring man, so 
far as his labor is concerned, finds he has the same productive 
capacity as before, and certainly not double what it was before, 
therefore the only way he can meet this situation is to have his 
wages increased so as to meet this rise in value. 

Now, a good many of us thought—I admit I was one who 
thought it—that when the war closed this abnormal situation 
would go back to normal or nearly so. But I have become con- 
vinced that the only way we could bring prices of commodities 
and property back to normal would be by a radical method of 
deflation of the currency, and that would absolutely paralyze 
the business of the country. It can not possibly be done. And 


therefore the real problem of statesmanship at this time, and the 
real problem that faces the business of the country, is to see 
to it that wherever employees have not received a comparable 
increase of wages to the increased cost of living, that they do 


receive it. That is the only fair and the only wise thing to do, 
And so, of course, under these circumstances, the least that we 
can do is to continue these temporary increases until the Postal 
Commission makes its report. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I really do 
not think it is necessary to use 80 minutes in discussing this 
bill. Everybody seems to be for every item in it, and there is 
not much satisfaction in discussing anything on which every- 
body is agreed. There is real fun in making n speech when we 
are trying to convince everybody else that they are wrong. 
Since everybody is right on this question, anything I may say 
can not have very much interest for those who are here. 

But I wish to say one thing, and that is that the marvelous 
growth of the Post Office Department in the last year or two 
is such that no matter how much vision those who are in con- 
trol may have, it seems almost impossible to keep pace with the 
facilities necessary to conduct the business as it ought to be 
conducted. 

The growth of the Post Office Department is far beyond the 
imagination of any man, and it continues to grow so fast that 
no matter how comprehensive the facilities may be that are 
employed to meet the present needs, before they are ready for 
use they have become obsolete. 

And how you can conduct a business of this magnitude and 
keep pace with its growth and have the facilities up to date 
with which to give the people the kind of service they expect is 
far beyond my knowledge or the knowledge of any man who has 
had anything to do with it. Only a little over a year and a 
half ago we enacted a law to make a 3-cent postage rate. That 
additional cent was intended to help to pay the cost of the war, 
It was not intended that the revenues from that source should 
go into the treasury of the Post Office Department or used in 
the transaction of postal business. Seventy millions of dollars a 
year was collected as the result of that increased postage, and 
when the war was over the law was repealed, and to-day we are 
on the 2-cent postage basis again. And yet, on the 2-cent postage 
basis the revenues of the department have increased about 25 
per cent over what they were on the 3-cent basis. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I would like to usk the gentleman what pro- 
portion of the revenues is brought in by the first-class mail? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not remember what it is now, but it used 
to be about 68 per cent. 

Mr. STEENERSON. If the gentleman will yield, I think he 
inadvertently made a misstatement there about the amount of 
revenue last year and this year. He will recall that it was 25 
per cent over what the second-class rate a year ago would have 
produced and 7 per cent over the 3-cent rate. 

Mr.MADDEN. That may be true, but I wish to call particular 
attention to my own city, for example. There, if that may be 
classed as typical of what is going on in the department work 
everywhere throughout the United States, the statement I have 
made is rather under the fact than over the fact. Last month, 
for example, the receipts in the Chicago post office were 
$4,178,000, which is 24.2 per cent greater than for the same 
month the year before, when 8-cent postage was in vogue, and 41 
per cent over what they were the same month a year ago if the 
2-cent stamp had been in vogue. So that as a matter of fact 
the statement I have made is not over, but rather under the 
facts. 

Now, we haye during the last year or two increased tem- 
porarily the compensation of the men in the Postal Service, and 
the increase has amounted, as near as I can recall, to about 37 
per cent over what the basic salary fixed in 1907 was, while the 
average increased cost of living has been about 78 per cent. 
The last increase we made, under what is known as House 
joint resolution 151, in November last year, averaged about 12} 
per cent, and the increases that were made prior to that time 
averaged about 25 per cent. So that the increased compensa- 
tion granted to men in the Postal Service has by no means kept 
pace with the increased cost of living. But it was fortunate for 
the Postal Service that the Congress had sufficient vision to 
make these increases as a war measure, for had the Congress 
not done that we would have had no Postal Service, as it was 
impossible to get men to serve in the Postal Service at any 
price. In the city of Detroit alone, where they have only about 
1,400 men, the turnover in a single year was more than 3,500. 
So that it may be said that two and one-half times the number 
of people in the service in that office had gone out and come in 
in a single year. In the city of Akron the same may be 
said to be true. And when I was in Chicago in September, sit- 
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ting on the commission which is now in session for the purpose 
of revising the postal salaries and reclassifying the work, we 
found that they were obliged to take in 1,100 men from the 
streets, that were not taken from any classified list, and that 
out of those 1,100 men some would work an hour or two, some 
a day or two, and some a week or two, but none of the 1,100 
or any other part of these extra men ever became qualified for 
the Postal Service. And the result was that on account of the 
onerous conditions under which the department was compelled 
to work during all the period of the war and since the war, 
they have not had the standard of intelligence among the in- 
coming employees that is requisite for the proper conduct of 
the department. The men who are in this service must be edu- 
cated if they are qualified to do the work. They must pass the 
civil-service examination before entering the service. They 
must be qualified before entering the service for the work they 
are called upon to do. The work of a clerk in the Postal Serv- 
ice is not like the work of an ordinary clerk in a department, 
for the postal clerk must be especially qualified. It takes him 
at least 10 years in a great office, working every night, before 
he is qualified for a day job. 

So he works under conditions far more difficult than those 
of the men called into the Government service for clerical em- 
ployment in various other branches of the Government. 

They are also called upon to devote at least two hours every 
day of their own time, when they are off duty, to the considera- 
tion of problems with which they must be familiar in order 
properly to conduct the service that they are called upon to 
perform. ‘They are required to study what is known as the 
scheme work; that is to say, they must understand just when 
and how to dispatch the letter so that it may get to the first 
train for delivery to its destination. That involves the learning 
of 3,000 post offices in the sections for which they are called 
upon to distribute. It may involve a study of the post offices of 
a whole State, and they must understand the box into which 
every letter that comes for any post office among the 3,000 is to 
go for earliest dispatch. They are not given the time during 
their working hours to make these studies. They must make 
these studies at home, and while everybody else in the Govern- 
ment service is permitted to go home when he completes his 
day’s work and do what he pleases with his time off, these men, 
after going home, are compelled to devote at least two hours 
every day to the task of qualifying themselves for the work 
they are required to do when on duty. They are required to 
be on duty 10 hours every day, during which time they are 
called upon to work 8 hours, and in addition to that they are 
cated upon to give these other 2 hours of their time. In addi- 
tion to that they are required to take an examination every 
30 days and are compelled in the examination to prove thein- 
selves qualified by passing at a standard of excellence equal 
to 99 per cent out of 100. 

And so, you see, a man does not get an opportunity to be- 
come rusty in the Post Office Service. If he ever gets rusty, out 
he goes. And so I say that when we paid these men this 
additional compensation we did not do the men so much of a 
service as we did the Government, because we encouraged these 
men to hope for better things some time, and the last resolu- 
tion passed by the Congress under which we gave them this 
small additional compensation in November has done more to 
facilitate the transaction of the postal business throughout the 
country than anything else we ever did. 

These men, before the passage of that resolution, were down- 
cast, disheartened, discouraged. They had lost hope. They 
feared that nothing was ever to be done for them. Yet their 
patriotism prompted them to attend to the business of the 
service. Although it is provided by law that the hours of 
service shall be only 8 in every 24, yet these men frequently 
were called upon to work 16 hours a day. They did it, and they 
did it without a murmur. They did it because it was necessary, 
because qualified men could not be had. 

And as we go through the country taking testimony on the 
difficulties that surround the men who are engaged in this great 
service we wonder at the patriotism which they have displayed 
in every hour of every day throughout the whole period of the 
war. They were exempt from the military service under the 
selective-draft law, but they were not content to remain in the 
Postal Service. Wherever they could secure relief from the 
Postal Service they demanded that relief, and they went into 
the military service, and they came back here to join the force 
of their fellows again. 

I am thankful to realize that we had the foresight while we 
were passing the draft law to provide that every man who had 
been in the Postal Service prior to the war and who had left it 
for the purpose of going into the war should find his place wait- 
ing for him on his return; not the place that he left, at the 


wages that he then received, but the place that he would have 
occupied, with the wages then applying to that place, at the 
period of his return. And I believe it is only fair to say that 
the Postmaster General has lived up literally to the provisions 
of the law and has reinstated every man that proved himself 
qualified and who rendered service to his country during the 
war. 

There are many other things that ought to be done for these 
men in addition to the increase of the compensation which we 
have temporarily allowed them, and these things are being 
considered carefully now by the Postal Commission. The Pestal 
Commission hopes to be able to make their report to the House 
and Senate within the next 60 days, and it is my earnest hope 
that when this report comes it will be of such a nature as to 
justify the appointment of the commission, for it is the belief 
of every man on that commission that the Postal Service ought 
to be made as popular as it is possible to make the service 
throughout the country. 

The Postal Service is the people’s service, the one great serv- 
ice in which all the people of the United States are interested, 
the one service that they look forward to every day. They look 
to see the man in gray coming toward their home every morning 
with a letter from their loved ones, here, there, and every- 
where. These men in gray are the outposts of the Postal Serv- 
ice. They are the men who are in the front, the pickets, so to 
speak. The clerks, while doing just as patriotic service as the 
carriers, are not as well known to the people. The people 
think the Postal Service consists of letter carriers, and letter 
carriers solely. But it is not true. The letter carrier is the 
last word in the Postal Service in the delivery of mail. We drop 
a letter in a box; we go away and leave it; we give it no fur- 
ther consideration. We expect by some means or other that it 
will be delivered to our friend the next day. Our friends drop 
a letter in a box and go away and leave it, and expect that 
we will receive it the next morning. It is true that we do and 
they do. But the delivery of the letter is the last link in the 
chain, the last part in the transaction, for after the letter is 
dropped into the box some one in gray comes along shortly after- 
wards, quietly, and takes it out, puts it into his bag, puts it on 
his shoulder, and carries it to the post office, and there puts it 
on the distribution table, and a clerk dispatches the letter thus 
carried along through this distribution scheme that I have 
attempted to describe, and later on the letters are tied in pack- 
ages, and still later on they are put into a wagon and trans- 
ferred to the railroad station, put on a railroad train, and there 
we find in the silent hours of the night these faithful men, who 
are known as railway mail clerks, distributing this mail as they 
stand in the aisles of these railway mail trains, facing all the 
dangers of travel, many of them losing their lives, others being 
crippled for life as the result of their service and their dis- 
tribution of the mail through the various towns through which 
the trains run as we sleep and give the matter no thought. 

Then, again, the letter reaches its destination. It is carried 
from the railway station to the post office, perhaps a fourth- 
class post office, where the postmaster gets from $250 to not to 
exceed $1,000 a year for the work. The mail is distributed to 
the people in the neighborhood. If it is a village, it is a third- 
class post office. If it is in a city, it may be a second-class post 
office. If it is in a great metropolitan center, it is a first-class 
post office. There we find this great army of loyal, patriotic 
men and women working for the amelioration of conditions that 
are to be corrected throughout the country and delivering us 
the mail carrying information, messengers of loye, condolence, 
and hope into every home. 

We want to popularize the Postal Service. The men in the 
ranks want to popularize it, and they have done more by their 
loyalty and patriotism and industry and intelligence to make 
the Postal Service popular than has ever been done by any man 
who may have been in charge of the service at the top. Not 
that the men at the top are not necessary. They are; but the 
time has come when men can not be appointed to the places at 
the top because of political influence. The time has come when 
men must be appointed from the bottom to the top on account 
of their qualifications, experience, and knowledge, and if we 
are to perpetuate the popularity of the Postal Service as it has 
existed, and as I hope it will exist in the future, we must have 
a body of expert men from the bottom rung to the top rung of 
the ladder, and there is only one way in which you can get 
them. That is to put them in at the bottom and let them 
qualify for the higher places, and then qualify for still higher 
places as they go up and up, until we have chosen men who have 
grown up in the service and know every activity in it for every 
place of any importance. Then you will have an institution 
speaking for the American people, entering every home in the 
land—an institution made up of patriotic, loyal men who hold 
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their places on merit and not through influence. I thank the 
gentleman now occupying the position of Postmaster General 
for the inauguration of a system that makes what I have al- 
ready said partially true, for under his recommendation the 
fourth-class postmasters are appointed as the result of exami- 
nation, and third-class postmasters, too; but the time is coming 
when second-class postmasters and first-class postmasters must 
be appointed from the ranks of the service, from men who are 
qualified by knowledge and experience to conduct this great 
business enterprise, for that is what it is. And not only shall 
they be qualified and eligible to appointment as second and first 
class postmasters but to all the great executive branches of the 
Postal Service in Washington, from the Fourth Assistant Post- 
master General up to the Postmaster General himself. Then 
the people may hope to see an enterprise conducted along eco- 
nomical, scientific business lines, managed by men who are 
trained in a work as to which they have expert knowledge, and 
then and then only can we hope to perpetuate the Post Office 
Department as a people’s institution and manage it systemati- 
cally and economically. 

In days gone by we have given the Postmaster General au- 
thority to name what are known as accounting officers, one in 
every county; so that to-day instead of having 53,000 reports of 
transactions coming from 53,000 postmasters to the office of the 
Postmaster General we have only 3,000, one for each county. 
But even that system must be reformed, for it is not fair to 
make third and fourth class postmasters accounting officers. 
In this bill we have given to the Postmaster General the au- 
thority to name only second and first class post offices as ac- 
counting offices. Those offices haye clerks, they have executive 
officers, they can qualify to do the work, and under this au- 
thority it will be possible for the Postmaster General to reduce 
still further the number of accounting offices and the number 
of accounts in this great department here in this city. 

We are progressing slowly toward the stage of perfection. 
The progress must be slow, because the Congress has been 
jealous of its prerogatives. The Congress has hesitated to give 
to the Postmaster General authority which any great adminis- 
trative officer ought to have. Some people have refused to give 
it because the Postmaster General is Mr. Burleson. Some have 
refused to give it because it is the Postmaster General, regard- 
less of the personality of the man. I am one of those who be- 
lieve that, no matter what a man’s name may be or what his 
polities, the administrative officer of a great department like the 
Post Office Department ought, if we expect efficient manage- 


ment from him, to be given the right to determine questions 


of policy, and he ought to be given discretionary power in great 
matters of business such as he has to deal with here; and until 
we give that discretionary power to the Postmaster General we 
will still be handicapped by having in many instances to pay a 
dollar and a half for seventy-five cents worth of work. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? = 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I want to ask the gentleman whether he 
has thought over the question of the crowded condition of the 
post offices in the country, especially in the large cities. In 
our city of Baltimore we have efficiency, but it is very difficult 
to keep up the efficiency in the crowded conditions which have 
resulted from the establishment of the parcel post and the 
great increase of business. 

Mr. MADDEN, As I said in the beginning of my statement, 
the marvelous growth of the business of the department makes 
me wonder how any man, no matter what vision he may have, 
can see the needs of the Postal Service and supply the machinery 
with which to conduct that service; because just about the time 
we get what we think is the most efficient machinery that can be 
had we find that it is obsolete on account of the continued 
growth of the service. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the distinguished gentleman from 
Missouri. `~ 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. In counties where there are only 
peg es postmasters, where is the accounting office going 

Mr. MADDEN. In such cases they will have to take in more 
than one county, and send the accounting to the place where 
they have a first or second class post office. 

oa * of Missouri, Suppose they have a great, big 
coun 

Mr. MADDEN. There will be some cases of that kind, but in 
order to obyiate the difficulty existing under the present system 
there must be greater latitude given to the Postmaster General, 
and he must be given the right to name men in first and second 
class post offices as accounting officers, 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr, LINTHICUM. What I had in mind when I asked the 
question was the building occupied by the post office. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is what I had in mind. Take Chicago. 
We have no post office worthy of the name. We started in 
1912 with a post office that was adequate to supply the needs 
at that time. Our revenues were then $12,000,000 a year. 
To-day our revenues are $40,000,000 a year, and we remain in the 
same office. 

Take Boston; I think that post office is the shame of the cen- 
tury. It is not fit for a dog to live in, to say nothing of men 
working in it. It is an outrage. The same is true of St. Paul 
And of many other places. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ilinois 
has expired. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr, Donovan]. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, there is naught that I can say that would add to what has 
already been said by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN], 
who has preceded me and who has in a masterly manner de- 
scribed to the House the situation which exists in this great 
country of ours relative to its postal needs. To me it would be 
like painting the lily or filling the cup already full for anyone 
to add or embellish what he has so well said. I regard the gen- 
tleman from Illinois as the valedictorian in presenting the case 
on postal matters to the House, I did not rise to pay him a per- 
sonal tribute, but in simple justice I pay him this courtesy for his 
fidelity to the Postal Service and as a most useful member of 
the committee, and particularly do I concur in his opinion and 
declared hope that the entire postal system will soon be oper- 
ated by men trained and developed from the ranks. I subscribe 
to all that he has said in toto. Such a reform in the system, I am 
aware, would be by some regarded as revolutionary from a politi- 
cal or partisan standpoint, but the postal system transcends par- 
tisanship or politics; it is tremendous in its scope and its ramifi- 
cations and is a gigantic problem which concerns the entire citi- 
zenry of the Nation. 

The gentleman from Illinois has ealled it the people's institu- 
tion. I designate it the people's university. It is more than an 
institution; it is more than a college, with its intricate branches 
and subdivisions, some of which are the Railway Mail Service 
inspectors, clerks, carriers, auditors, and administrative officers. 
Gentlemen, it is a most instructive university, of which every 
American citizen is a student, the teaching staff being the opera- 
tives and the Postmaster General and his assistants the faculty. 

It needs no compelling argument to realize that this great 
army of 300,000 loyal, efficient, and patriotic Americans are 
deserving of the advantages proposed in the bill under consid- 
eration. You and I have both known many of our public and 
high school comrades who have entered the Postal Service, 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONOVAN. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to add one thing: That in our in- 
vestigation of the New England postal needs it was a revelation 
to find that nearly every man in the service was a college man, 

Mr. DONOVAN. I am not at all surprised at that statement. 
I was born and reared in New England and speak particularly 
from observation and knowledge in regard to my former school- 
mates in Connecticut, many of whom, upon completing their 
high-school course, entered the Postal Service. I have a coun- 
try home in that State near my native city and during vacation 
periods frequently meet schoolmates of my boyhood days, many 
of whom haye given 25 to 30 of the best years of their lives in 
unselfish service to the Government. Many are aged in a 
marked degree in comparison with other boyhood schoolmates 
who were no more talented than those who entered the Postal 
Service, but who affiliated their talents and energies with less 
exacting, time consuming, and laborious employment. The Post 
Office Department demanded recruits equipped with high educa- 
tional and physical prowess, and these recruits entered the sery- 
ice, proud of the distinction of being chosen by thelr Govern- 
ment for a position of responsibility and trust. They had hoped 
that by fidelity to that trust the Government would reward 
them. Soon, however, age with its attendant cares crept upon 
them, and in most instances having families to support, their 
hope of reward was dimmed by the Government's delay in show- 
ing by commensurate compensation its appreciation of the great 
service rendered by them. 

The Postal System is in its very nature a monopoly. It has 
no competitors. The men and women in the service become 
trained specialists, and those who remain in the service until 
middle life find no other market where they can sell their 
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talents and skill, and are thereby foreclosed from taking up 
other activities which would give them more leisure and greater 
compensation. 

It is reassuring to note that this bill is more generous than 
any yet proposed and I heartily support it and urge its enact- 
ment into law, with the confident hope that the day is not far 
distant when the postal employee who epitomizes the ideal 
American public servant will be fully compensated for his or 
her efficient and loyal service to the Government. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM]. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I was particularly gratified 
with the remarks of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 
I know that he has been a constant student on postal matters and 
a great friend of the postal employees. I know it is largely 
through his influence and work that salaries have been increased 
and that these men are now or will shortly be paid sufficient 
remuneration upon which to live. I am particularly gratified 
with the fact that Baltimore has such a splendid service, such a 
fine personnel, both in its clerks, its letter carriers, and the 
entire force of that city. My great wonderment is the fact that 
they are able to carry on the work as efficiently as they do in the 
face of the crowded condition of our post office. Many of our 
men are crowded into a basement, working with a poor light, 
mostly artificial light, endeavoring to carry on the postal work 
of the city that has grown to tremendous proportions, now having 
something over 700,000 inhabitants, 

Since the Postal Service has been inaugurated and the work 
of the postal department has grown so enormously, it seems to me 
that Congress should undertake to get enlarged accommodations 
throughout the country. I know that in many of the post offices 
a great deal of space has been sacrificed to architectural effect. 
We might have had more light if we had had less architecture, 
and the result is that now we have very crowded conditions, and 
that obtains throughout the land. 

I rise particularly to call attention of the House to the fact 
that if the other cities are crowded as Baltimore is crowded 
in its postal building, then certainly something should be done 
to enlarge the facilities for carrying on this work. I would like 
to see post offices constructed or enlarged throughout the country 
along the same line that a business man would enlarge his busi- 
ness buildings. We do not find the business interests of the 
country trying to carry on a tremendously increased business in 
a small structure, but we find them enlarging their business 
buildings, so that they may carry on the enlarged business, and 
that should be the case with the Post Oflice Department. I think 
we should undertake the construction of new postal buildings 
wherever they are necessary. For myself I should like to see the 
buildings for separate cities considered in separate bills, so 
that each city could go before the committee and present its 
necessities and then have the House act upon those bills. Some- 
thing must be done. It is not just, it is not fair, it is not reason- 
able to expect these men to carry on this great work in the 
crowded conditions we find everywhere, using the artificial light 
that must be used. 

I hope this Congress will take up the subject and force it toa 
conclusion, so that we may soon find ourselves with better 
facilities for carrying on this tremendous work, which means 
something to practically everyone in the land, rich or poor, for 
everyone enjoys the postal facilities of the country. The post 
office is their pride, it is the one thing they need every day, and 
it is the one thing which should be equipped to the very highest 
point of efficiency. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON]. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield those 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. OSBORNE]. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with great in- 
terest to the statements made by members of this committee who 
have in charge one of the great agencies of the Government. 
What has been said has been instructive and interesting. It 
is not my purpose, however, to speak on this subject, but I de- 
sire to address myself to a subject entirely foreign to it. I 
hesitate to do so, however, if there be any member of the com- 
mittee or of the House who wishes to discuss the bill itself in 
the time that is allotted to me. If no one does, I shall proceed 
with what I had intended to say. 

Mr. Chairman, to all lovers of America the fires of patriotism 
that swept our country in 1917 will never cease to be a source of 
unbounded pride and satisfaction. Many had despaired of the 
existence of such love of country as would carry and sustain us 
through a great war. As a Nation we had long lived a life of 
luxury and self-indulgence, as the result of the rapidly expand- 
ing wealth and the accumulation of the good things of life. 
More than 50 years had elapsed since the close of the last great 


war, and its grim and desperate features were familiar by per- 
sonal experience to but few outside the ranks of the Grand 
Army of the Republic and the Confederate Veterans. Not a 
few feared that in the extremities of a great war we might 
prove what the Germans, and even the people of some other 
European nations, thought we would prove, a Nation of shop- 
keepers and dollar lovers, physically and spiritually too poor to 
sustain a great and noble cause. They thought we might jus- 
tify the prophetic forecast of the poet— 

III fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 

Happily, however, when the call to war came on the 6th of 
April, 1917, these fears were not realized—the people sprung 
to the defense of their country in the most spontaneous and 
gratifying way. Patriots in every walk of life strove to do what 
each individually could do to further the cause of our country. 
Doubtless we shall never again witness such an inspiring and 
generous unanimity in a great cause as that which existed 
throughout America in 1917 and 1918. There was a passion for 
sacrifice for country which was shared by rich and poor, by 
youth and age, by men, women, and children. The rich gave of 
their time and their wealth; the poor of whatever they had; 
and both joined in raising millions for the Red Cross and other 
beneficent organizations for the relief of our men in the camps 
and field. Age contributed the value of experience and fore- 
sight; youth—best of all—gave its brawn and muscle, sacrificed 
some of its best years, and many gave the supreme gift of all— 
life itself—to the great cause. Men gave all the masculine at- 
tributes to the national purpose—power, courage, sacrifice, and 
all the manly virtues—women contributed all the sweetness and 
sacrifice which is the crowning feature of their character, the 
service at home, in the camp, in the field—everywhere—whereby 
the brave soldiers might be kept in touch with the comforts of 
civil life, and braced up in heart and hope for the complete dis- 
comforts and dire dangers of a soldier’s life. 

As a people we took a sort of grim pleasure in submitting our- 
selves to the unaccustomed restrictions, conservation orders of 
food administrations, fuel administrations, railway administra- 
tions, war trade boards, shipping boards, press censorships, un- 
appetizing things to eat and drink, high prices for food and 
clothes, because we felt that we were doing something for our 
country. Such was the “spirit of 1917.“ 

Congress regretfully voted on April 6, 1917, that the state of 
war with Germany existed, and the country emphatically sus- 
tained Congress. A logical sequence to the declaration of war 
was the passage of the selective-draft law, which was even a 
greater strain upon the heartstrings of Congress than the fate- 
ful declaration itself, and again the country sustained Congress. 
Then came the trying days of the draft, when the boys were 
being taken from their employments and their homes, and it was 
wonderful how the country passed through that stormy period. 
The finest thing of all, however, was the soldiers—the officers 
and men. There were all manner of unaccustomed discomforts 
at the camps—unfurnished and windowless barracks, cold and 
rain, severe drills day after day, often undersupply of cloth- 
ing, and other shortcomings due to inexperience and newness of 
everything. In many camps they were short of guns even for 
drilling purposes. These conditions were bad for both officers 
and men. But through it all, while we knew that these short- 
comings existed, the men displayed a splendid fortitude. They 
were gradually being drilled into a magnificent army. Those 
who came in slouching and careless in action soon became erect, 
of fine bearing, quick and snappy soldiers, The change was 
marvelous. 

Soon the eyes of the American people turned to France. First, 
Gen. Pershing, with a small force of Americans, saluted at the 
grave of the early friend of America and reported in the historic 
four words, “ Lafayette, we are here!” 

Followed thousands upon thousands of brave American sol- 
diers, crossing the broad and tempestuous Atlantic, often in great 
discomfort. Enormous landing places, great ports in themselves, 
were constructed in France. Railways, telegraph lines, great 
hospitals, and vast camps were constructed. Before the end 
more than 2,000,000 of gallant American soldiers were in 
France, making good the declaration of their commander in chief 
at the tomb of Lafayette. This vast army was transported 
through seas swarming with the deadly and destructive sub- 
marines and explosive mines of Germany; and yet, due to the 
vigilance and skill of the magnificent American Navy, not a 
single soldier was lost through those dreaded and destructive 
agencies of the enemy who was on an American ship and con- 
voyed by the American Navy. This wonderful testimony to 
the efficiency of our Navy, not yet fully understood and appre- 
ciated, will constitute one of the most impressive and gratifying 
pages of history of the war when that history is fully written. 


1920. 


As our splendid Army, evolved from the ranks of a free people 
not given to military exploits of conquest and close organiza- 
tion, was on the ground in Europe earlier than had been antici- 
pated, so it also appeared on the field of battle sooner than was 
anticipated by the enemy or even by our allies. With rare mag- 
nanimity Gen, Pershing first permitted units of our Army to 
fill out the decimated armies of Great Britain and France, thus 
strengthening the allies’ line, “ with its back to the wall,” as the 
gallant British general, Haig, had termed the situation, defend- 
ing the approaches to Calais and Paris. 

With what anxiety did the Nation at home contemplate the 
earlier entrances of American troops into the bloody conflict? 
We had great confidence in them, but we fully realized that 
modern war had perfected the methods of human destruction 
and that it was all new to our brave boys. Our hopes and 
prayers were with them. When the news came of their splendid 
courage and effective participation in the battle at-Cantigny 
and later at Chateau-Thierry, where the last and greatest Ger- 
man onslaught to Paris and the sea was effectually stemmed by 
American soldiers and marines, and we realized that our men 
had had their “baptism of fire” and had come out with dis- 
tinguished honor, a wave of happiness and pride swept across 
the country from the Atlantic to the Pacific, to distant Alaska, 
and to our islands in the seas. Rapidly following, came Belleau 
Wood, St. Mihiel, and the long and terrible battle of the Argonne 
Forest. Many other battles were fought, and everywhere our 
gallant officers and men maintained a high place for courage 
and achievement, and in every action of the hundreds in which 
from first to last they engaged, never once did they fail to 
uphold the splendid traditions of the American Army, builded 
on gallant deeds stretching from the War of the Revolution, 
through the Mexican War, accentuated in the hundreds of bat- 
tles of the Civil War, and closing at Appamattox, through the 
Spanish War and the Philippine Insurrection, down to the pres- 
ent day. 

All honor to the American soldiers and sailors, from the 
general and admiral commanding down through the various 
grades to the humblest private in the ranks and the sailors 
on the decks and the stéker in the fire rooms of our dread- 
naughts and submarine chasers—eyery one of the 4,000,000 
men—whether they succeeded in their universal desire to go 
overseas or not. Each one showed his patriotic wish to serve 
his country and his fellow men, even though it might cost that 
which all men most value—life itself. Every branch of Ameri- 
can society was embraced in this modern crusade—every calling 
and every profession. The farmer deserted his fields, the 
blacksmith his forge, the lawyer his briefs, the merchant his 
store, the engineer his instruments of precision. These men so 
recently engaged in peaceful occupations soon found themselves 
in entirely new conditions and in various divisions of the mili- 
tary service. How splendidly did they play their parts in 
whatever branch of the service they found themselves, whether 
that service was upon the solid earth, upon the rolling seas, or 
in the unstable air; whether in the Infantry, the Cavalry, the 
Artillery, the Tank Seryice, or whatever remained on the 
ground; whether on battleship, cruiser, torpedo-boat destroyer, 
or submarine on the water; or whether in observation balloons 
along the battle line or in airplanes sailing over the enemy 
armies, fighting his airplanes and noting the disposition and 
movement of his troops. 

Among all the 4,000,000 brave Americans who offered them- 
selves, if need be, for the great sacrifice, the members of no 
profession responded more freely or placed themselves more 
absolutely at the disposal of their country than did those of the 
medical profession. We might not go beyond the truth to say 
that in proportion to their numbers, and because of the highly 
essential nature of the services which they could render their 
country, they volunteered with greater freedom and with less 
regard to their personal fortunes and individual interests than 
the members of any others of the learned or scientific profes- 
sions. Personally I knew dozens—perhaps hundreds of in- 
stances where members of their noble profession left valuable 
and lucrative practice and—what is still more dear to the 
masculine heart—beautiful and loving wives and children for 
the hard labor in rude hospitals, in canps, and adjacent to 
hard-contested battle fields, for compensation so small as to 
but poorly sustain their families, who had before enjoyed most 
comfortable and well-provided homes. They are worthy of all 
honor. How many lives of our brave boys they have saved; 
how many through their skillful ministrations have been 
brought back to physical fitness, of value to themselyes and 
to society. Never should we for a moment forget their splendid 
and brave assistants, of frailer physique but of the same stout 
and devoted hearts, the female nurses. All these noble and 
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splendid conservers of human capacity for the physical work of 
life and of life itself should be held by all Americans in eternal 
respect, honor, and love. ‘The little five-pointed metal star 
which henceforth they are entitled to wear, like the small 
copper button of the veterans of the Civil War, should carry 
with it a peculiar significance, entitling its wearer to the salute 
which honors brave deeds and service to country—if not the 
physical salute, then the salute in mind and spirit which honors 
and reveres the defenders of America. 

Here in Congress, my colleagues, let us who represent all 
these brave soldiers, who represent the fathers and mothers and 
the wives who consented to their going and bade them fare- 
well with God's blessing, never forget their services to the coun- 
try. We owe them a duty to remember them in our legislation. 
Let us not permit ourselves in the pressure of general legisla- 
tion, which all of us feel from day to day, to forget to do them 
justice, particularly those who suffer from wounds or disease. 
Let us not permit the requirements of form and red tape to 
prevent them from receiving the consideration and benefits 
which Congress really desires that they shall have. Our plans 
for these brave men have not in all cases worked out as well 
as we had hoped they would. 

Let us revise and amend these laws wherever needed, always 
keeping in mind the duty that the American people and the 
American Congress owe to the heroes who braved death for 
their country on land, on sea, and in the air—at Cantigny, at 
Chateau-Thierry, at St. Mihiel, at Belleau Wood, and a hundred 
other battle fields. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON]. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER]. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to confine 
my remarks to this Post Office appropriation bill. That field 
has been thoroughly covered by gentlemen who preceded me. In 
working on this appropriation bill, beginning some time prior 
to the time when the committee held its hearings, and comparing 
the appropriations of this bill with the expenditures of the Post 
Office in previous years, I pursued my investigations to the total 
national expenditures from the foundation of our Government 
to the present time, ending with our current expenditures, 
revenues, and the status of our bonded indebtedness. 

This Post Office appropriation bill carries appropriations for 
the fiscal year of 1921, which commences July 1 next. The total 
amount of this bill is $461,728,368, which is more for this one 
department of government than it took in the early nineties to 
pay for all the activities of the Government. In 1892 the total 
expenditures of the Government were only $445,382,293, an 
amount less than the amount we authorize in this bill for the 
Post Office Department alone for the fiscal year 1921. 

When we go back to the beginning of our Government and 
follow the growth of the national expenditures to the present 
time, it is apparent that the growth of national expenditures is 
out of all proportion to our growth in cither population or 
wealth. In Washington’s administration, from September 2, 
1789, to December 31, 1791, a period of over two years, the total 
national expenditures were $3,797,436.78. His second term was 
more expensive; the highest annual expenditures were $10,435,- 
069.65 in 1795. The highest annual expenditures during the, 
administration of John Adams were $11,989,739.92 in 1800. 
In Jefferson’s administration the highest annual expenditures 
were $16,764,584.20 in 1808, 

During the Madison administration we had the War of 1812. 
The highest annual expenditures during that war were $39,190,- 
520.36 in 1813, a little over $22,000,000 more than the highest 
annual expenditures during the previous administration. Our 
school histories lead us to believe that the War of 1812 was a 
great war, but it is evident that war then did not cost so much 
as it does now. 

Coming on down through the administrations of Monroe, 
John Q. Adams, Jackson, Van Buren, and Harrison and Tyler 
we find the annual expenditures varying from $12,000,000 dur- 
ing the administration of Tyler to $39,000,000 during -Van 
Buren’s administration. The Mexican War occurred during 
Polk’s administration. This was another great war, accord- 
ing to our school histories. The highest annual expenditures 
during this administration were $59,451,177.65 in 1847, or $20,- 
000,000 more than the high-water mark of the Van Buren 
administration. 

I do not want to weary the House with these figures, so I will 
hasten. The highest annual expenditures prior to the Civil War 
were $83,751,511.57 in 1859. During the Civil War the expendi- 
tures increased greatly. The highest were for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1865, when they were $1,897,674,224.09, Then 
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they decreased rapidly. The lowest annual expenditures since 
the Civil War were for 1869, and the amount for that year was 
$321,490,597.75. It will be interesting to note in passing that 
this sum is almost four times more than the highest annual 
expenditures before the Civil War. 

From 1875 to 1889 the national expenditures excecded the 
$400,000,000 mark but once. Since 1889 there has been a con- 
stant increase until the three years preceding our entrance into 
the World War—1914, 1915, and 1916—the annual expenditures 
for each of those years exceeded the billion-dollar mark. 

The annual expenditures during the World War, according to 
fhe figures given to me in a letter from the office of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, were as follows: j 
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Now, let us come down to the problem we have before us for 
the next fiscal year, for which Congress must authorize appro- 
priations prior to June 30 next, I submit here for the RECORD 
in parallel columns the total expenditures of each department 
for the fiscal year 1916, the year before the war, and what the 
administration asks for the fiscal year 1921, the year after the 
war. At any rate, we hope the war will be legally ended by 
the 1st of next July. 
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Comparing the figures in these columns is most interesting. 
Every Government activity shows an increase. Some of the 
increases are astounding. Most of these increases can and will 
be reduced, with the exception of the Post Office Department. 
This department is the only department of Government that 
pays for itself. The increase in this department represents the 
natural growth of business of that department and the increases 
to the employees made necessary by the increased cost of living. 
The salary increases were not estimated by the department, 
which accounts for the committee’s increase over the depart- 
ment’s estimate. 

I call your attention to the increase for the Treasury Depart- 
ment. This includes over a billion dollars for interest on our 
national debt and for benefits to the soldiers and sailors through 
the War Risk Insurance Bureau. These amounts can not and 
will not be reduced. 

Now I call your attention to the astounding increase asked for 
by the War Department. The year prior to the war we spent for 
the Army $166,853,552.23. For next year they ask $1,208,- 
901,505.92, about eight times the highest amount expended before 
the war and more than it cost to operate every activity of the 
Government before the war. I do not want to discuss the league 
of nations at this time, but permit me to make this observation in 
passing. Last summer when it appeared that the league would 
de forced through the Senate just as it came from the secret 
‘peace conference at Paris the Secretary of War and the Chief of 
‘Staff, with the knowledge and approval of the President undoubt- 
‘edly, appeared before the Military Affairs Committee of the Sen- 
ate and proposed a military program which, among other things, 
provided for a pence- time standing army of 576,000 men. Know- 
jing that such a standing army could not be raised and maintained 
in time of peace by voluntary enlistments, the program further 
provided for conscription in time of peace to keep up this stand- 
ing army and for authority to send the Army to any part of the 
world where mandates might be assumed or police required. 


"After it became evident that the league could not pass the Senate Grant 15. 
G: 


Without strong American reservations, Gen. Pershing last fall 
Apes before the House Military Affairs Committee and 
ltestified that in his judgment a standing Army of 250,000 men 
would be sufficient. If this appropriation for the War Depart- 
‘ment can be cut down in the same proportion, a material saving 
‘ean be made on this one item alone. 
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The Navy is a little more modest. The year before the war the 
Navy cost $155,883,194.66. The amount asked for next year is 
$580,674,130.80. As I am going to place this table in the RECORD, 
Members can for themselves make comparisons of the other 
departments and bureaus. 

The total amount expended for the year prior to the war 
was $1,072,894,003.23. The amount demanded by the admin- 
istration for next year, which does not include salary increases 
to Government employees and other items heretofore called to 
the attention of Congress, such as deficiencies on war con- 
tracts, railroads, good roads, and so forth, is $4,865,410,031.62. 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘There is about a billion to be added. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman is correct in his state 
ment; so that the amount is more neariy $6,000,000,000. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. And the interest on the public debt 
besides. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. ‘The interest on the public debt is in- 
ciuded in the increase provided for the Treasury Department, 
to which I called the attention of the House a moment ago. 

Mr. MADDEN. On which the interest is $1,017,000,000. And 
there was $75,000,000 in the last year's Post Office bull for 
good roads, and at least $400,000,000 will have to be paid to the 
railroads, which are not included in the estimates, and 
$250,000,000 increased compensation. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I thank the gentleman for his statement, 
because I know he speaks with authority on this subject. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT. 


The national debt, according to the Secretary ol the Trens- 
ury, was $971,562,590 on June 30, 1916. On June 30, 1919, it 
was $25,484,506,160.05. By next June 30, by the same author- 
ity, the debt will be $26,516,506,160.05. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman will permit, if bonds had 
been issued to cover the deficit of §3,050,000,000, it wou 
amount to about $30,000,000,000. i 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Right here let me state that it is my 
understanding that there are about $23,000,000,000 of the debt 
in bonds—war bonds—and that the rest of the debt of $3,000,- 
000,000 is in ‘Treasury certificates, which are renewed every six 
months. Is the deficit to which the gentleman refers in the 
Treasury certificates? 

Mr. MADDEN. There is a $3,000,000,000 deficit that is cov- 
ered by the certificates. And, further, we have contract ad- 
justments due to the unfinished and unadjudicated contracts 
for the war which will probably involve over two or three bil- 
lion dollars more. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. According to the Treasury Department, 
the cost of the war was $32,000,000,000. But I know that that 
does not include many things that have not yet been paid for, 
and which will have to be paid for; and there is no doubt in 
my mind that the war has cost considerably more than 
$32,000,000,000, 

To pay the annual interest on the national debt will require 
the raising of revenues of over $1,600,000,000. For a number 
of years to come the interest on the national debt will be about 
the same as the total annual expenditures before the war. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am sure the collocation of figures here is 
of interest to men who want to make value of them. But what 
idea has the gentleman of giving value to the country by put- 
ting all these figures in the Recorn? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The Members here not only have the right 
to know, and should know, but the people also have a right to 
know what is the status of our national finances, 

Mr. BLANTON. I was trying to gather whether it was the 
gentleman's idea that we should profit hy these figures by 
beginning a sure-ercugh bona fide course of economy here. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. That is something about which I shall 
have something to say before I conclude. We have had 
predching enough about economy. It is easy to preach econ- 
omy. I am sure the gentleman will join me with acts and deeds 
of economy. 

The credits established by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
favor of foreign Governments since April 6, 1917, were at the 
close of the business day of October 24, 1919, as follows: 
$343, 445, 000. 00 

10, 000; 000, 00 

55, 330, 000. 00 


3, O47, 974, 777. 24 
4, 277, 000, 000. 00 
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It will be observed that the 11 foreign Governments to which 
we made loans during the war owe us nearly 510,000, 000, 000. 
For these loans we hold from the 11 foreign Governments de- 
mand certificates of indebtedness which bear interest equivalent 
to the rate of 5 per cent per annum, but arrangements have been 
made with these Governments by the Treasury Department to 
provide for the funding of the interest on these obligations for 
the next three years. In other words, these Governments will 
pay us no interest during the next three years, amounting to 
over $400,000,000 annually. During this period this interest 
wili be paid by the American taxpayer. In a letter to me the 
Treasury Department explains this arrangement as follows: 

In view of the present 5 of the foreign exchan it would 
add to the difficulties of the situation and would not be to the adyan- 
tage of the United States to require cash payment of interest, 

Whether these foreign loans will ever be paid back is prob- 
lematical. Some of them will be, undoubtedly, and I hope all. 
It is a fact that we have been urged to cancel them. I will 
never consent to that. While in France last spring I was re- 
liably informed that certain of the European nations urged 
before the peace conference that we should assume a propor- 
tionate part of the allied war debts incurred before our entrance 
into the war. We will pay the debt we made and no more. 
Our Government has even been approached to guarantee the 
German indemnity to the allied nations, On this point the 
following Paris dispatch carried in our metropolitan press De- 
cember 31, 1919, is significant: 

Discussing the loan, Alexander Ribot asked Premier Clemenceau re- 
guarding guaranteeing of the German indemnity by the Allies. The 
premier replied, “ That can not be taken up now because of the situn- 
tion in Washington.” 

We must attend to it that the “situation” in Washington 
remains unchanged on this subject. 


REVENUES TO MEET EXPENDITURES. 


From 1866 to 1910 practically all the revenues to meet national 
expenditures were raised by indirect taxation, chiefly from cus- 
toms duties and from internal revenue. These indirect taxes 
were paid by the people in a manner that did not call to their 
especial attention when and how much they contributed to the 
support of their National Government. However, with direct 
taxes in vogue since 1910, and especially during the World War, 
it is very different, The taxpayer knows when and how much 
he contributes to the maintenance of the National Government, 
and most naturally he will be inclined to hold to a stricter 
account the public servants who are intrusted with the expendi- 
ture of the publie funds. 

As an illustration of the transition from indirect taxation to 
direct taxation, I quote Mr. Goon, of Iowa, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, in his report on the national budget 
system: 

For the fiscal ey 1909 the total ordinary receipts aggregated $603,- 
589,489.84, of which $300,711,933.95 came from customs duties, $246,- 
212,643.59 came from internal revenue, and the balance was received 
from the sale of public lands and other miscellaneous items, whereas 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the total receipts from customs 
amounted to $184,457,867.39, while the internal revenue, including 
income taxes and corporation and excess-profits taxes, amounted to 
$3,839,950,612.05. 

It is thus seen that in the future by far the greater part of the revenue 
required for conducting the public business must come from direct taxes. 
This, coupled with the further fact that the ordinary expenses for run- 
ning the Government will in the future probably exceed $4,000,000,000 
a year, will cause the public to take a much greater interest than here- 
tofore in appropriations by Congress. The political issues of the future 
will not be cent around the tariff but rather around the problems of 
economy as reflected in the appropriations made by Congress, If this is 
true, Congress must place itself in a ition where it can meet these 
problems in the most efficient way. e soundest and most approved 
methods of business transactions must be adopten by Congress if it is 
to 8 well and efficiently the duties which this new condition 
crea 

Prior to the World War during nearly every fiscal year there 
was a surplus of receipts over the expenditures. To be more 
specifie, from 1866 to 1917, inclusive, the receipts exceeded the 
expenditures for each year with the exception of 1894, 1895, 1896, 
1897, 1898, 1899, 1905, 1908, 1909, 1915, and 1917. The total 
amount by which the expenditures exceeded the receipts for the 
11 years just named is $443,766,744.70. For the 52 fiscal years, 
1866 to 1917, inclusive, the receipts exceeded the expenditures in 
41 years, the total of such excesses for that period being 

2.591, 433,184.16. 

The total receipts of the National Government during the 
war (not including moneys received from the sale of bonds) 
for each fiscal year ending June 80 were as follows: 


PO OPN a BEL RAS, ST SS 5, 515, 882, 546. 40 
1920 (estimated, including sales of war property). 6, 203, 000, 000. 00 


It is estimated by experts of the Treasury Department and in } 
Congress that for some years to come our national expenditures 
annually will not be less than $4,000,000,000, and possibly as | 
high as $5,000,000,000. This is on the assumption, of course, 
that the world will settle down soon on a peace basis. It is 
generally conceded by gentlemen in a position to know that we 
can not greatly increase the total revenue receipts by indirect 
taxation over what they were before the war, and especially 
in 1910, when we collected $333,683,445 from customs duties ' 
alone, the highest ever collected in any one year from that 
source. So one thing is quite certain, that by far the greater 
portion of the revenues to be raised hereafter must be raised 
by direct taxation. 

I have sought an opportunity to make this statement so that 
all who are interested in our national finances can get a 
clearer grasp of this very important and vital subject. Con- 
gress enacts laws to raise the revenues and makes appropria- 
tions authorizing the expenditure of moneys in the Treasury; 
but the administration, through the various executive depart- 
ments, spends the money. Because of the greatly enlarged ex- 
penditures for the Goyernment in the future it behooves Con- 
gress to keep a closer check on the spending departments of the 
Government. Most of the money to be expended in the future 
will come directly from the pockets of the people; and the peo- 
ple will hold every public official to the strictest economy, and 
very justly so. 

The people will cheerfully pay the interest and principal on 
the national debt incurred in winning the World War. ‘They 
will gladly pay for any generous provisions and benefits to the 
soldiers, sailors, and marines who made possible the winning of 
the war. They will not murmur because they are taxed to 
maintain any legitimate Government enterprise. But here- 
after economy must be the watchword. Waste, extravagance, 
useless offices, and questionable ventures must be eliminated by 
the National Government. On the other hand, to meet the neces- 
Sary annual expenditures of the Government and to pay off the 
national debt, it will be necessary for the people as a whole to 
practice economy in their daily life and to produce more. A 
nation in debt, as an individual in debt, can get out from under 
the debt only by working and saving. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, under leave to extend my remarks I submit the 
following: = 
Total annual expenditure. 

rp z: w, m 3 Government from Sept. 
Administration : 


George Washington— Total 3; 
Bay Sept. 2, 1789, to Dec. 31, 1791 $2, 707 480. 78 
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48, 244, 495. 51 


40, 877, 646. 
$5, 104 813. 40 
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31, 898, 538. 47 


23, 585, 804. 72 
. 46 
04 


— a 25, 459, 479. 52 
Andrew Jackson— 
— 25, 044, 358. 40 
24, 585, 281. 55 
30, 038, 446. 12 
34, 356, 698. 


24, 601, 982. 44 
17, 573, 141. 56 
30, 868, 164. 04 
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Administration—Continued, 
9 Van Buren 


Total expenditures. 
833. 830, 097. 21 
39. 455, 438. 35 
37, G14, 936. 15 
26; 643, 656. 12 
82, 025, 070, 70 
82, 5 53 
12, 118, 105. 15 
33, 642, 010. 85 
29, 968, 206. 98 
28, 031; 114. 20 
59, 451, 177. 65 
58, 241, 167. 24 
tS or 667. 82 


168. 69 
905. 878. 68 
40, 712, 608. 83 


54, 577. U: 1 
75, 354, 6. 
66, 164; 775. 9 
72. 726, 


pT OE — —— —— 57 


70, 822, 724. 85 
82, 062, 186. T4 
83) 751, 511. 57 
77, 462, 102. 72 


84, 578, 834, 47 
570, 841, 700. 2 


895, 630. 6 
$65, 234, 087. 80 


15 ye 674, 224. 09 
1, 141, 072, 82 09 
240. 


877, 340, 284 86 


$21, 188. er 75 
703, 1 1.44 


365, 344, 356. 00 


238, 458, 987. 00 
339, 465, 202. 00 
405, 725, 732. 00 
897, 148, 016. 00 


884, 3755 946. 00 
369, 540, 668. 00 
367, 829. 213. 00 
345, 929, 182. 00 


861, 659, 426. 00 
344. 068, eg 4.80 
360, Sor 281. 00 


385, E 219. 00 
400, 095, 319. 00 
465, 979, 339. 00 
445, 882, 293. 00 


492, 324, var 00 
480, 860, 798. 00 
474, 352, 879. 00 


1890 478; 497, 145. 00 
Kinley 

winiam Oe non | etre Geet ee 497, 642, 512. 00 

1898_____--.-----~-~----------------= 578, 984, 168, 00 

1899————ç—＋7“łTQ——— —— 746, 266, 00 

1900____-----------+------~---------< 635, 614, 393. 00 


and Roosevelt 


inle 
ee 657, 865, 253. 00 


625, 084, . 00 
St. a7 429, 859, 00 

46, 428. 00 
755, 350, 207. 00 
752, 163, 780. 00 


766, 424, 1 55 00 
850, 880, 415. 00 


905, 132, 383. 00 
911} 025, 594. 00 
918, 098, 258. 00 
925, 695, 713, 00 


967, peg 255. 00 
6, 662, 218. 00 
2. 00 


...!. . DAB ISB, T4810 
TC E EE R 21; S18, 858, DUS; 80 
E A ane E SR LAUR 


18, 514, 000; 000. 00 

TTT 11; 476, 627, 219. 00 

Mr. BLACK. How much time have I remaining, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas has six min- 

utes remaining and the gentleman from Minnesota four minutes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yesterday the gentleman from Texas 


[Mr. Branton], in his usual energetic manner, called attention 
to the fact that he desired legislation in regard to these un- 
usual conditions due to the oil developments of Texas. He 
criticized the Republican side of the House, because he said 
there were only 13 or 14 of them who were here when this 
item of legislation, in which he was interested, was pending, 
and intimated that the party was deserving of criticism. But it 
seems to me the gentleman had no grievance. He stated him- 
self that these conditions in Texas arose a year ago, and the 
other gentleman from Texas [Mr. ParrisH] said they arose a 
year and a half ago. So that for nearly a year, or, anyway, nine 
months, before the Republicans got control of the House of 
Representatives these conditions existed in Texas and no at- 
tempt at legislation was made. The Post Office appropriation 
act was not finally adopted until the 28th of February. It seems 
to me that they eould, if these conditions were so critical, have 
attended to it then, as they controlled the Congress. The first 
the present chairman of the Post Office Committee heard of 
this was in October last, when we had under consideration a 
conference report on House joint resolution 151, when the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] criticized the committee, 
and stated that he had called the attention of the department 
to it, and the department had requested legislation of the Post 
Office Committee. I felt that it was an unfounded statement at 
the time so far as the committee was concerned. I believed 
the gentleman was mistaken as to which committee he referred, 
because, it being an emergency, it was the usual course, if it was 
requested at all, to request it from the Appropriation Com- 
mittee, and therefore I felt that the Post Office Committee was 
not derelict in any-way. But I wrote to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, and I will have the answer read in a few minutes. I want 
to quote these words from it. It is dated November 12, 1919, 
and it says: 
In compliance with your 

the post office referred to by 


mest for advice as to the situation in 
Mr, BLANTON, I wish to say that while 


I do not know the name of the office in question the departmental 
records fail to indicate the necessity for 1410 01 1 to 9 e for pay- 
ment in excess of the present maximum rate of annum to 


postmastere at offices of the fourth class. The Pim e peenaa 
the department in securing postmasters has been negli „and 
while there have been a considerable number of resignations at the 
smaller offices, this condition is to be expected, and no serious difficulty 
has been experienced in filling vacancies thus caused. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLACK, Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. STEENERSON, Mr. Chairman, I send this letter, with 
memorandum, to the desk, and ask that it be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE eee es GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., November E, 1919. 
Hon. HALVOR STEENBRSON, 
Chairman Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
House of Representatires. 


My Dran Mu. CHAIRMAN : cotati to Zoe letter of the 25th 
ultimo, and my og of October 29 regardin statements by Hon. 
Tomas L. BLANTON luring the debate on int resolution 151 on 
October 24 relative to the provision of law lim 1 ERA — nsation 
of postmasters at offices of the fourth devant to $1,000 usive of 
ty, iign fees, I wish to say regen oe epartmen 1 files fail 55 show 
iol Henne committee has ever been ested to consider hea bres tion so 
7 the act of March. 8, 1883 3 (22 Stat., 600; ch. 142), as to 
provide for advancement of an office from the fourth to a higher class 
pad tds to the expiration of one year in the lower grade. The statute 

referred has been amended several in recent years so as to 
pronos increased compensation within the maximum of $1,000 allowable 

o postmasters at offices of that class, but the provision for reclassify- 
in eo s office, which involves a readjustment of the postmaster's 
— variably restricted such advancement to the showing 
817 8 the office for “four consecutive quarters!“ 

reference he Con; s statement to the effect that he 
had been advised by Mr. Ellsworth. of this department, that the atten- 
tion of your committee has been called to this matter, I am inclosing 
for your information memorandums submitted to me by Mr. 3 
1 of the Division of Post Office Service, and Mr. W. 8. 
an, 2 nt superintendent of that —— covering interviews 
Sien the Co as accurately as is sible from memory. 

In compliance with your est for advice as to the situation in 
the post office referred to by Branton, I wish to say that, while I 
do not know the name of the omge in question, the deparimental records 
fail to indicate the necessity for legislation, to 3 for payment 
in excess of the present maximum rate of $1 per annum to post- 
masters at omces of the fourth class. The Gen * by the 
department in securing postmasters has ble, and, while 
there have been a considerable number of CA ons at the smaller 
ow. this condition is to be expected, and no serious difficulty has been 

rienced in filling vacancies thus caused. 

ou will appreciate the fact that the resignation of a postmaster at 
a Small office, such as those of the fourth class, 1 not in any respect a 
serious matter and does not tend to materially impair the service. 

The records that the department has been very liberal in the 
matter of allowances out of the appropriation for unusual conditions for 
quarters and 5 of clerical assistance at offices in the Texas 
oll fields, and it is my opinion that the service in that section has been 
and is at this time as good as could reasonably be expected, in view of 
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the phenomenal conditions and the almost insurmountable CR 
encountered in the delivery of the mails as a result of the transien 
nature of the population ef the towns in the oil belt. 
Very truly, yours, 
A. S. BURLESON, 
Postmaster General, 


Post Orricn leg etch le T 
First SARTR POSTMASTER GEN. 
Washington, October 2 28. 1919. 


Memorandum. 


Slation to provide for 


that I wo the compensation o masters 1 5 offices of the fourth 
class had been requested of the ittee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. Ne tae ant sao ron RA dein Para Copen la 
by the department, nor has it ever been ered 


H law 

the fourth class may be ‘advanced to the third, second, or 
first class if the receipts for fot four consecutive ters warrant such 
advancement, and it been the experience of the department that 
fourth-class offices which for a few months are burdened with extra 
duties on account of some un 


year of service isp ge W. e commensurate with the 
ones could be ‘ete, o 
ones co 


be u 
ofa ter iy an office of the 7 class, inasmuch as the law 
speciielty limits the s the salary at such an office to $1,000 per annum. ‘The 
mo aE has been further 3 that this ap . was 
ay: for the emp. 2215 — eal assistance 
1 at such offices, an 
arti 


LANTON, the files will show that the de 
in the matter of 
zed by 


frequently 1 author- 

eterming the ecessity for th de 
n ‘or 

ture of the amount requested. Bris 


The 5 statement relative to his efforts to secure aid 
‘tment = — While he does not mention the 


mad fact of ha 8 t 

3 3 
ous calls, I wou . 

Visits made to the departmen M 


letters concerning conditions at various offices in district, and — 
Sargon? ene from him has been — wer prompt ang care- 


G. D. ELLSWORTH, Superintendent. 


During the reading the following occurred: 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has 1 expired. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Can not we read the balance of that? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
nar, out of the regular time the balance of the letter may be 
rea 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, Has not all time expired? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLACK] 
has one minute r 

Mr. BLACK. I promised to yield that one minute to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

1 STEENERSON. All right. We will print it in the 
‘ORD. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state it can not be done 
in the committee, the time for general debate having been fixed 
by the House. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the letter be printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the balance of the letter be also printed in 
the Recorp. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remaining time to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this whole 
controversy is based upon numerous requests I made of the 
Post Office Department to furnish proper service to the oil-belt 
offices in my district and to the people of Desdemona, Tex., 
which grew from a little town of about 100 people to a town 
of approximately 20,000 people in a very few months. You could 
hardly get a man to act as a fourth-class postmaster for a 
first-class office. As soon as I can get the time I will place the 
real facts connected with this matter before the House. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. The Clerk will read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the following sums be, and they are hereby, 
appropriated for the service of the Post Office Department, in con- 
formity with the act of July 2, 1836, as follows: 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the RECORD, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota moves 
that the committee do now rise. The question is on agreeing 
to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. UAMPBELL of Kan- 
sas having assumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. 
Warst, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, reported that that committee having had 
under consideration the bill (H. R. 11578) making appropria- 
tions for the service of the Post Office Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Hutcutnson, for 10 days, on account of important 
business ; 


To Mr. Rowan, for five days, on account of the sickness of 
his son; 

To Mr. Nichors of Michigan (at the request of Mr. Scorr), 
for three days, on account of illness; 

To Mr. Ruopes (at the request of Mr. Dyer), for two days, 
on account of illness; and 

To Mr. JoHnson of Washington (at the request of Mr. 
Havtey), for the day, on account of illness, 


LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS, 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the House concurrent resolution which 
I send to the desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts asks for the immediate consideration of the House con- 
current resolution which he sends to the desk. The Clerk will 
report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the House of bee henley hen (the Senate 8 


That the time in which the 30 committee shall report, which 
committee was ap ppop — 5 the provisions of the resolution (II. 


ri 
arrap Bai e ce to confer wi ith the acials of the Commons 
sine Massachusetts and the participation by 
e United States in the Erli of 35 9 — hundredth anniversary 
a the landing of the Pilgrims, be, and the same is hereby, extended 
until March 1, 1920. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. GARNER, Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Wars] if this is the third or fourth or fifth extension? 

Mr. WALSH. I will state to the gentleman that this is the 
third extension, and I feel very mtich humiliated to be compelled 
to ask the extension. But two distinguished Members of the 
other branch who are very busy Members have been absent, and 
the committee has been unable to convene and consider a report. 
We have been unable to get the views of all the Members, and it 
was felt that if we could have this present postponement the 
recommendation of the committee would be made long before 
the date fixed. I have made it sufficiently remote so as to pro- 
vide for any further contingency that might arise. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman does not think that he will 
have to ask for any further extension of time? 

Mr. WALSH. I am glad to say that I do not think it wili be 
necessary. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the imme- 
diate consideration of the concurrent resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 


the resolution, 
The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the ayes seemed to have it. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a division. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A division is demanded, 
The House divided; and there were—ayes 26, noes 1. 
So the concurrent resolution was agreed to. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 15 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, January 12, 
1920, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1.°A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting the 
average number of employees of the Navy Department receiving 
the increased compensation at the rate of $240 per annum during 
the first four months of the fiscal year 1920 (H. Doc. No. 588); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting a 
petition received from the inspectors and clerks of the Steam- 
boat-Inspection Service at Cleveland, Ohio (H. Doc. No. 589) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
supplemental estimate of appropriation required by the Depart- 
ment of State for contingent expenses and for foreign inter- 
course, fiscal year 1920 (H. Doc. No. 590); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
11239) granting an increase of pension to Marguerite Murphy, 
and the same was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: A bill (H. R. 11633) to 
provide for the purchase of a site and the erection of public 
buildings at Providence, R. I., for use as a quarantine station; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. VARE: A bill (H. R. 11634) providing for the ap- 
praisement of the value, the purchase of, and the operation of 
the pneumatic mail-tube properties in the city of Philadelphia 
and other cities where such equipment is now located; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11635) for 
the erection of a public building in Blairsville, Indiana County, 
State of Pennsylvania, and appropriating money therefor; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11636) for the erection of a public building 
in Kittanning, county seat of Armstrong County, Pa., and ap- 
propriating money therefor; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BOWERS: A bill (H. R. 11637) authorizing the acqui- 
sition of a site and the erection thereon of a public building at 
Keyser, W. Va.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11688) authorizing the acquisition of a site 
at Berkeley Springs, W. Va.; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Gy Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 11639) to provide for the pro- 
motion of the senior major general on the active list of the 
United States Army, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WATSON: A bill (H. R. 11640) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the cemetery at Barren Hill, Mont- 
gomery County, Pa., one brass cannon; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 11641) to prevent deceit and 
profiteering that result from the unrevealed presence of substi- 
tutes for virgin wool in woven fabrics purporting to contain 
wool and in garments or articles of apparel made therefrom 
manufactured in any State or Territory of the United States or 
the District of Columbia, or transported or intended to be trans- 
ported in interstate or foreign commerce, and providing penal- 
ties for the violation of the provisions of this act, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 


By Mr. CLASSON: A bill (H. R. 11642) conferring jurisdic- 
tion upon the Court of Claims to hear, examine, consider, and 
adjudicate the claim of any member of the Wisconsin Band of 
Pottawatomie Indians against the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. VARE: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 44) di- 
recting the retention of the pneumatic mail tube equipment in the 
Philadelphia and other post offices, pending legislation affecting 
85 . 5 Congress; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oa 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and seyerally referred as follows: 8 

By Mr. ALMON: A bill (H. R. 11043) granting a pension to 
Harriette Skelton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BOWERS: A bill (H. R. 11644) for the relief of the 
heirs of John M. Corley ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 11645) granting 
a pension to Sarah B. Jewett; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DALE: A bill (H. R. 11646) granting a pension to 
Carrie E. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11647) granting an increase of pension to 
William H. Willey ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 11648) granting an increase of 
pension to John E. Coogle; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FESS: A bill (H. R. 11649) granting an increase of 
pension to Ellis Henthorn; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 11650) granting a pension 
to Gladys R. B. Scheib; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11651) granting a pension to Lucy J. 
Sheldon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 11652) granting an 
increase of pension to Philander S. Groesbeck ; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. é 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 11653) granting a pen- 
sion to Luke C. Monroe; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 11654) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Marsh Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 11655) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to John S. Jamison; to the Commit- 
tee oh Pensions. 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: A bill (H. R. 11656) for the relief of 
the Stevens Institute of Technology, of Hoboken, N. J.; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 11657) to 
carry out the findings of the Court of Claims in the case of 
Lemuel C. Canfield; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr, RICKETTS: A bill (H. R. 11658) granting an in- 
erease of pension to Catherine Lenz; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

785. By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of the executive com- 
mittee of the Associated Industries of Massachusetts, indorsing 
House bill 11126, to save daylight in the first zone; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

786. By Mr. ESCH: Petition of Rev. H. F. Fox and 34 other 
citizens of Urbana, Ohio, urging such legislation as will reduce 
the high cost of living; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

787. By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: Petition of members of 
the faculty of the veterinary division of the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College, in favor of reorganization of the Army Veterinary 
Corps; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

788. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of S. J. McDonough, of 
Baltimore, Md., indorsing Mason resolution to establish con- 
sulates in Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

789. Also, petition of the P. Dougherty Co., of Baltimore, Md., 
indorsing the Husted amendment to House bill 7124; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

790. Also, petition of National Central Bank and National 
Bank of Baltimore, Md., indorsing the Cummins bill; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

791. Also, petition of J. E. Kessler, of Relay, Md., and Spar- 
row Point Lodge, No. 63, of Baltimore, Md., protesting against 
passage of Cummins bill; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 
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792. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York, advocating consular reforms; to the 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

793. By Mr. RAKER: Petition from the San Francisco Coun- 
cil, Friends of Irish Freedom, indorsing the Mason resolution 
establishing diplomatic relations with the Irish Republic; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

794. Also, copy of telegram from the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce, indorsing the Cummins bill; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

795. Also, petition of National Industrial Conference Board, 
transmitting resolutions relative to legislation regarding rail- 
road strikes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

796. Also, petition of San Francisco Council, Friends of Irish 
Freedom, indorsing the Mason resolution to establish diplomatic 
relations with the Irish Republic; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 


SENATE. 
Monnay, January 12, 1920. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, we have not built a social order that can stand 
alone. Apart from Thy continued grace and favor we may not 
hope to perpetuate the institutions that have brought happiness 
and freedom to the millions of Thy children. We seek day by 
day Thy continued favor and grace that we may continue upon 
the path upon which we have committed ourselves, and that we 
may so work together with God that the largest prosperity and 
the finest and divinest peace may come to the people. We ask 
Thy blessing in this divine endeavor. For Christ's sake. Amen. 


James D. PHELAN, a Senator from the State of California, 
appeared in his seat to-day. 

On request of Mr. Curtis, and by unanimous consent, the 
reading of the Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was 
dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 


THE VETO POWER. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Recor an editorial from the Washington 
Post of this morning. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

>, THE POWER TO VETO PEACE, 

“The Constitution provides a way to enact laws despite the 
veto of the President. But there is no way to make a treaty 
against the veto of the President. If there should be in the 
White House a President who did not wish to make peace after 
his treaty had been changed by the Senate, it might happen 
that the United States would be unable to reach a state of 
pence, except on terms laid down by a single individual and in 
defiance of Congress. There might be a President so wedded 
to his own plan, so entangled by promises to foreign Govern- 
ments, or so jealous of the rights of the Senate that he would 
refuse to exchange ratifications of a peace treaty if the Senate 
had made reservations in behalf of this Nation. The reserva- 
tions might be desirable and warmly approved by the people, 
but such a President could say, ‘I do not accept the action 
of the Senate as the will of the people, and I refuse to approve 
of the Senate’s work.’ He would be within his constitutional 
powers, and could not be compelled to exchange ratifications of 
the treaty. 

“By a two-thirds vote Congress can repass a bill over a 
President's veto, and it becomes law. The same provision 
should be made in case of a treaty after it has been approved 
by the Senate by the required two-thirds vote. Having reached 
that stage, it should not be pigeonholed by the President, and 
he should not have the power to pigeonhole it. If he should 
refuse to proceed with exchange of ratifications, Congress 
should have power to make the treaty effective by a two-thirds 
yote, as in case of a vetoed bill. A treaty is a law, and so far 
as it affects American citizens it is nothing but a law. Con- 
gress can abrogate a treaty by passing a law, with or without 
the President's consent, and this has been done several times. 
If a treaty and a law are in conflict, the Supreme Court takes 
the last expression as the law, whether it be the treaty or a 
simple act of Congress. 

“It is eoneeivable (hat a President of the United States 
might be elected whe would misuse his power to pigeonhole a 


peace treaty, and thus keep the Nation in a state of war. A 
treaty is a contract between nations, and usually a peace treaty 
is a complicated bargain, the making of which required confi- 
dential exchanges between the parties, often leading to the 
making of secret pledges which must be kept from the knowl- 
edge of the people. In such a case the completed draft is apt 
to conceal as much as it reveals. It Is also apt to be obscure, 
ambiguous, or eyen purposely misleading on important matters 
which have been disposed of secretly or which are to be handled 
privately by the Governments in a manner which would arouse 
antagonism or even war if known to the people. In that case 
the Senate would demand information and would not obtain 
it, or it would learn something indirectly which would cause 
it to make amendments or reservations for the sake of national 
security. 

“Quite conceivably, amendments or reservations to a peace 
treaty would seem to be simple on their face and obyiously 
unobjectionable, and yet they might vitally affect the pledges 
or commitments which a President had made privately to for- 
eign Governments. The ambiguous language of a treaty might 
be so changed that instead of permitting a President to fulfill 
secret pledges it would disrupt the entire series of private 
understandings which has shaped the treaty. He would then 
be faced with the alternative of breaking his private agreements 
with foreign Governments or pigeonholing the treaty, notwith- 
standing his previous advocacy of it. He would possibly be 
able to convince some of his countrymen that the Senate's 
alterations had nullified the treaty, in which case he would 
have specious grounds for refusing to proceed with ratification; 
but, on the other hand, the people would probably insist upon 
ratification because of their anxiety to terminate the war. A 
stubborn President, however, could go to the end of his term 
without exchanging ratifications, notwithstanding the clamor 
of the people. Thus he could proye to foreign Governments 
his own personal good faith in endeavoring to secure ratifica- 
tion by the United States of a treaty with all its private im- 
plications and understandings unaffected by reservations or 
amendments, 

“The present controversy over the treaty of Versnilles has 
been valuable in bringing out the defect in the treaty-making 
power which is herein described. The truth is that the treaty- 
making power is not equally divided between the President 
and the Senate, since the President has an absolute veto. This 
lacuna should not be permitted to exist, for the reason that 
peace is usually reached by means of treaties, and it is unwise 
to leave to one man the power to continue a state of war against 
the will of the people and Congress. 

“Congress can declare war with or without the President’s 
consent, but it can not make peace by treaty without the Presi- 
dent’s consent. Surely if the Constitution makers found it de- 
sirable to empower Congress to overrule the President in mak- 
ing war, it would seem desirable that Congress should have 
power to overrule him in making peace by a treaty which he 
himself would have submitted.” 


CALLING OF THE ROLL. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 


their names: 


Asburst Harris MeNary Smith, Ga. 
Ball arrison Moses Smith, Md. 
Borah Henderson Nelson Smith, S. C. 
Brandegee Hitcheock New moot 
Calder Johnson, S. Dak, Newberry + sec 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. Norris Sterlin 
Chamberlain Kellogg Overman Sutherland 
Colt Kenyon ge omas 
Culberson Keyes Phelan Trammell 
Curtis King Phipps Underwood 
Dial Kirby Pomerene Wadsworth 
Dillingham Lenroot Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Edge Lodge Robinson Walsh, Mont. 
Gay McCormick Sheppard Warren 
Gerry MeCumber Sherman 

Hale MeKellar Simmons 


Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce that the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] and the Senator from Marys 
land [Mr. France] are absent on official business, 

I was also requested to announce that the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. Watson], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. NUGENT], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Gronna], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norerrs], and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr, KENDRICK] are | 
detained on official business, 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. BANKHEAD] is absent on official business. 

Mr. GERRY. ‘The senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BECKHAM], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Woxcorr], the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Nucenr], the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Prrruax], the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STAN- 
LEY], and the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wrrrtams] are 
absent on official business, 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. SWAN- 
SON] and the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Sarecps] are de- 
tained on account of illness in their families. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call, There is a quorum present, 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1726) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
und sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and of wars other 
than the Civil War and to certain widows and dependent rela- 
tives of such soldiers and sailors. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move that_the Senate disagree to the 
nmendments of the House and request a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, the 
conferees on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the 
Chair, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. McCumser, Mr. Smoot, and Mr. Warsa of Montana con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


THE LODGE RESERVATIONS. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, in a letter from 
President Lowell to the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Watsu], printed in the Recorp a few days ago, there was 
advanced a new conception of the significance or at least of 
the operation of article 10 of the covenant of the league of 
nations. I never heard it advanced upon the floor of the 
Senate, and I do not believe that it was ever before presented 
for our consideration. It is set out only in outline in the 
letter, but, as I gather the idea, it is that article 10 does not 
obligate the United States or any member of the league of 
nations to go immediately to the aid of any other member 
whose territory has been invaded. It is argued that the obli- 
gation does not arise until after the termination of a successful 
war, whereupon all the other nations of the earth, being mem- 
bers of the league, are obligated to see that neither the terri- 
torial integrity nor political independence of the defeated 
nation is disturbed. In other words, Mr. President, it is as 
was done in the case of the Berlin conference after the close 
of the Russo-Turkish War. ‘Turkey had been overwhelmed 
and was at the mercy of Russia, but the European nations 
stepped in and prevented her from appropriating the Turkish 
territory, as she desired to do and she was in a situation 
to do. 

To illustrate the application of this idea to a case which 
might easily arise, let us assume that things went from bad to 
worse between this country and Mexico and we deemed it 
necessary to go into Mexico for the protection of the rights of 
our citizens and to insure a stable government in that country. 
We publish to the world, as we did in the case of the Spanish- 
American War, that we have no purpose whatever to interfere 
with the political independence nor to disturb in any manner 
the territorial integrity of Mexico. We are simply going in to 
straighten out matters and then we shall retire. The argu- 
ment is that under article 10 no nation would be justified imme- 
diately in making war upon us to restrain us from doing so, 
but after we had gone in and had reasonably met the purpose 
for which we did go in, the other nations of the world would 
then prevent us from appropriating any of the territory of 
Mexico or interfering with the political independence of that 
country. 

The idea, Mr. President, was, in fact, elaborated in an article 
written by the Hon. George Rublee, which was published some 
time ago, as I am told, in The New Republic. He asserts 
that it is the idea of article 10 which was prevalent in 
Europe at the time the covenant was adopted and which still 
obtains there. If so, it is most important that in the further 
consideration of the subject this idea should be borne in mind 
by Senators. Accordingly I offer for the Recorp the article 
to which I have referred, and I ask that it may be printed 
therein. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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THE LODGE RESERVATIONS. 

“Tn some way or other the peace treaty will come again before 
2 5 Senate, and there will be a final effort to secure ratifica- 

on. 

“Two things are clear, First, the sentiment of the country 
and even of the Senate is in favor of ratification; secondly, 
in the existing political situation the treaty can not be rati- 
fied without reservations. The present deadlock results from 
the inability of the 81 Senators who voted for ratification to 
agree upon the character of reservations which should be 
adopted. 

“A speedy compromise and agreement is what the country 
wants. Perhaps it is too much to hope that the Senators will 
put aside the partisan ill will and passion which has governed 
their consideration of the treaty up to the present time. We 
must put our trust in public opinion to compel a settlement 
which is not determined by the irrelevant desire to humiliate 
and discredit President Wilson. 

“Public opinion, however, needs information. It is con- 
fused by the dispute about the meaning and effect of the cove- 
nant of the league of nations. Eminent Republican politicians 
have declared that it creates a supergovernment which is au- 
thorized to command this country, if it joins, in disregard of 
the limitations of the Constitution. This is denied. But the 
arguments on both sides have been so general, liave dealt so 
little with the specific proyisions and necessary working of the 
covenant that the public is not in a position to judge as to the 
merits of the contradictory assertions. Americans want to be 
sure that they know exactly what they are promising to do. 
Hence there is substantial popular support for reservations 
which will make this unmistakably clear, 

“Tt will be useful to recall the obligations relating to war 
contained in the covenant. These are four in number: (1) 
The agreement to submit disputes either to arbitration or to 
inquiry and not to resort to war until three months after the 
award by the arbitrators or the report by the council. (2) The 
agreement not to resort to war against a member of the league 
which complies with an award by arbitrators. It should be 
borne in mind that there is no obligation to submit disputes to 
arbitration. Only such disputes are to be arbitrated as the 
members recognize to be suitable for submission to arbitration. 
But any dispute which is not submitted to arbitration must be 
submitted for investigation and report by the council. (8) The 
agreement not to go to war with any party to a dispute which 
complies with a report unanimously agreed to by the members 
of the council other than the representatives of the parties to 
the dispute. (4) The agreement to apply the economic boycott 
against any member of the league which resorts to war in disre- 
gard of any of the foregoing covenants. There is also the much- 
debated article 10, in which the members of the league under- 
take to respect and preserve, as against external aggression, the 
territorial integrity and existing political independence of all 
members of the league. For reasons which will be given pres- 
ently it seems clear that article 10 is not a promise to defend 
any member of the league against war by another State, but a 
promise to see that it shall not lose territory or political inde- 
pendence as a result of such a war, 

The covenant does not bind the members to employ military 
or naval force. In case of resort to war in violation of the 
agreements mentioned above it is the duty of the council to make 
recommendations as to the contribution of military or naval 
forces to be used to protect the covenants of the league. But 
the members do not agree to comply with the recommenda- 
tions. Neither the council nor the assembly is authorized to 
bind members of the league to any course of action. They 
are empowered only to propose, advise, or recommend action. 
Each member of the league is free to decide whether it will 
adopt or reject the proposals, advice, or recommendations, 
In prose the covenant it is most important to keep this 
in mind. 

In the dispute over the provisions of the covenant the con- 
troversy is mainly as to whether they express the meaning which 
both sides agree that they ought to have. Everybody agrees 
that Congress must be free to exercise its constitutional powers 
in all cases, and especially to decide, in accordance with its judg- 
ment applied to the circumstances existing at the time, whether 
the army or navy shall be used. It is agreed that the Monroe 
doctrine should be outside of the sphere of action of the league, 
and that the league should not pass on domestic questions, 
Everybody agrees that the United States should be able to with- 
draw from the league on two years’ notice and should decide for 
itself whether its international obligations and its obligations 
under the covenant have been fulfilled, Reseryations covering 
these points are no longer opposed, 
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“The Lodge reservations, however, must be revised. Their 
tone is arrogant and offensive. Some of them make radical 
changes in the treaty which would upset the machinery for its 
execution, would be unacceptable to the other signatories, are 
not demanded by public opinion, and are not necessary for the 
protection of this country. Others should in substance be 
adopted because they make clear questions which either have 
been in dispute or do not touch a vital part of the treaty, and 
because a controversy which has cut so deep as this one can not 
be settled without compromise. But in their present form these 
reservations are so pervaded by latent hostility to the idea of 
cooperation among nations, by suspicion and selfish reluctance, 
that it is open to question whether our participation in the treaty 
on such a footing, even if accepted by the other nations, would be 
a benefit. 

„The following analysis is an attempt to indicate the portions 
of the Lodge reservations which could be agreed to for the sake 
of securing ratification and to give reasons why the rest should 
be rejected. 

“The preamble or first reservation is most objectionable. It 
requires the acceptance of the reservations by an exchange of 
notes by at least three of the four principal powers—Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and Japan. This requirement is bad 
manners, because, if we ask any of the signatories for an ex- 
press acceptance, we should ask all. It is embarrassing to the 
powers to whom we put the demand and would almost certainly 
lead to delny and confusion by the reopening of negotiations. 
It is unnecessary because omission to object to the reservations 
would operate as an acceptance. 

“The second reservation concerning the right of withdrawal 
from the league is interpretative and should be adopted. z It 
should be altered, however, by providing that the notice of with- 
drawal shall be given not by a concurrent resolution of Congress, 
but by a joint resolution, in order that the President may re- 
tain his constitutional veto power. 

“The third reservation relates to article 10 of the covenant 
of .—e league of nations containing the undertaking to preserve, 
as against external aggression, the territorial integrity and ex- 
isting political independence of all members of the league. The 
reservation goes too far and should be modified. It refuses to 
assume any obligation under article 10, and by specific reference 
to the employment of military and naval forces it seems to im- 
ply that the only method of preserving the territorial integrity 
or political independence of a member of the league is by the 
use of armed force. Other methods are diplomatic action and 
economic pressure. Americans generally have a feeling of re- 
sponsibility for the protection of the weaker nations which they 
have helped to liberate and set on their feet; and they would be 
willing to use diplomatic influence, or even economic pressure, 
for this purpose in cases where they might not be prepared to 
send American soldiers and satlors overseas to fight. : 

“The uneasiness over article 10 is due to the impression that 
it might require the United States to send troops to any part 
of the world to defend a member of the league against attack 
by another State. This is a mistake arising from failure to 
perceive the true function of article 10 in the covenant. It is 
not part of the machinery to prevent wars. That machinery is 
contained in articles 12, 13, 15, and 16. What article 10 secures 
is that wars which occur in spite of these other provisions shall 
not result in loss of territory or political independence by any 
member of the league. This becomes clear when one considers 
what would necessarily happen under the coyenant in case of 
war. 

Let us suppose, for example, an attack by Roumania against 
Hungary without previous submission of the dispute to arbitra- 
tion or to inquiry by the council. Under article 16 Roumania 
would ipso facto be deemed to have committed an act of war 
against all the other members of the league, each of which would 
be bound immediately to subject Roumania to the economic boy- 
cott. It would also be the duty of the council to recommend to 
the several Governments what effective military or naval forces 
the members of the league should severally contribute. The 
members of the league would further be bound mutually to sup- 
port one another in the financial and economic measures taken, 
and to afford passage through their territory to the forces of the 
league. All this action of the league would take place under 
article 16 and not under article 10. In case the dispute had 
been submitted to arbitration, and Hungary had complied with 
the award of the arbitrators, if Roumania should then attack 
Hungary, the same results would follow. So also if the dispute 
had been submitted to inquiry, and Roumania should attack, not- 
withstanding the compliance of Hungary with the recommenda- 
tions of a report unanimously agreed to by the members of the 
council, 


In none of the foregoing instances would there be recourse 
to article 10. Now, notice what would happen in case of an 
inquiry by the council if the report of the council were not 
unanimously agreed to. In that event the members of the 
league, under article 16, reserve to themselves the right to take 
such action as they shall consider necessary for the mainte- 
nance of right and justice. War between Roumania and Hun- 
gary would be permitted and the other members of the league 
would be free to go in or stay out. Such liberty of action is en- 
tirely inconsistent with the view that article 10 imposes an obli- 
gation to defend members of the league against attack. The 
covenant, however, by article 10 does not allow even a permitted 
war to result in impairment of territorial integrity or of politi- 
eal independence. It requires the members of the league to 
seek, through the agency of the council, to agree upon a course 
of action which will prevent such a result. 

“The preceding exposition shows that article 10 has far less 
importance in its practical bearing than is generally supposed, 
and that in the actual working of the league it will seldom be 
invoked. Fears which have been aroused would be dispelled 
by an interpretative reservation declaring that the United 
States assumes no obligation to employ its military or naval 
forces or to use economic pressure to preserve the territorial 
integrity and existing political independence of any member of 
the league unless Congress so provides. 

“The fourth reservation requiring the assent of Congress for 
the acceptance of any mandate by the United States is inter- 
pretative and should be accepted, 

“The fifth reservation relating to domestic questions is objec- 
tionable both in substance and in form and should be revised. 
It not only reserves to the United States exclusively the right 
to decide what questions are within its domestic jurisdiction 
but also declares that all political questions relating wholly or 
in part to its internal affairs ‘are not under this treaty to be 
submitted in any way either to arbitration or to the considera- 
tion of the council or the assembly, or any agency thereof, or to 
the decision or recommendation of any other power.’ The word- 
ing, not to mention its prolixity and the defiant tone, is so 
broad as to enable the United States to withdraw from the 
jurisdiction of the league almost every dispute which it may 
have. We shall not have many disputes which we could not 
fairly claim to involve a political question relating in part to 
our internal affairs. Among the examples given of the ques- 
tions so reserved are commerce, which, if of an international 
character, is certainly not a domestic question, and the sup- 
pression of traffic in women and children and in opium and 
other dangerous drugs. Senator Loben wants to forbid the 
agencies of the league to recommend to the United States co- 
operation in a world-wide plan for the suppression of traffic in 
women and children, in opium, or other dangerous drugs. This 
is absurd. The covenant makes the rules of international law 
the test of whether a question is domestic. If the Senate will 
not trust the council of the league to apply international law 
correctly, it ought at least to indicate a standard according to 
which the United States will decide. The reservation should 
go no further than to withdraw from the sphere of action of 
the league questions which the United States decides are, by 
international law, solely within its domestic jurisdiction. 

“The sixth reservation is interpretative and, in substance, 
should be accepted. It is yerbose and unduly self-important, 
and by its tone is likely to offend South American countries, 
No reason is apparent why a simple statement that the United 
States understands and declares that the Monroe doctrine is 
not within the sphere of action of the league would not answer 
the purpose. 

“It is not necessary to declare that the United States will 
not submit domestic questions or the Monroe doctrine to arbi- 
tration, because, as pointed out above, the members of the 
league are bound to submit to arbitration only such disputes as 
they recognize to be suitable for arbitration. The horror with 
which Republican Senators regard the possibility that the coun- 
cil may assume to investigate and report on disputes involving 
an American domestic question or the Monroe doctrine evi- 
dences an extraordinary change of view with regard to national 
policy. It is not as generally known as it should be that in 
1914, on the initiative of Secretary of State Bryan, the United 
States made treaties for the advancement of peace with nearly 
a score of States, including Great Britain, France, and Italy, 
All these treaties provide that disputes of every nature whatso- 
ever shall, when diplomatic methods of adjustment have failed, 
be referred for investigation and report to a permanent inter- 
national commission, and that the parties shall not declare war 
or begin hostilities during such investigation and before tha 
report is submitted. A year is allowed for the international 
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commission to complete its investigation and report. The Sen- 
ate ratified all these treaties without opposition. They are now 
in force and are part of the supreme law of the land. Domestic 
questions and the Monroe doctrine are not excluded from their 


operation. The United States is, therefore, bound to submit 
for investigation and report by a body of which a majority are 
not to be American citizens any dispute over a domestic ques- 
tion or the Monroe doctrine that we may have with Great 
Britain, France, Italy, or the other countries which are parties 
to the Bryan treaties. The Bryan treaties are mentioned only 
to show the unreality of the issues which Senator Lopce has 
raised. 

“The seventh reservation withholds the assent of the United 
States to the articles of the treaty relating to Shantung. Ameri- 
can opinion regards the transfer of German rights in Shantung 
to Japan as one of the chief wrongs of the treaty. On the 
other hand, the country is not prepared to oust Japan by force, 
The general feeling is that if this reservation would make it 
impossible for the other powers to accept our ratification it 
should be dropped. Much, therefore, depends upon the knowl- 
edge which the administration must have regarding the atti- 
tude of the other powers. If the reservation is not fatal, its 
adoption might go a long way toward securing a satisfactory 
compromise in other 

“The eighth reservation ought to have much more careful 
examination than it has received and should be modified. It 
retains in Congress complete control over the extent of the 
participation of the United States in the commissions and other 
international bodies created to carry out the peace treaty and 
over the appointment of Americans on these bodies and on the 
committees of the league of nations, and it empowers Congress 
to define their powers and duties. There are very serious ob- 
jections to these provisions. It is proper for Congress to pro- 
vide by law for the appointment of the representatives of the 
United States in the assembly and the council of the league, 
and possibly of the American representatives on the interna- 
tional bodies which are to carry out the peace treaty. But it is 
not right to leave to the future discretion of Congress the deci- 
sion as to whether the United States will participate at all in 
the bodies which are to execute the treaty and those which are 
to act for the league of nations. This is work which can not 
wait, and the other nations are entitled to know at once 
whether America is to cooperate with them or not. Congress 
also should not define the powers and duties of the American 
representatives. Their powers and duties are defined by the 
‘treaty. If the American representatives were governed by a 
different law prescribing different duties from those of their 
colleagues, the resulting confusion might render their presence 
more embarrassing than useful. Finally, the reservation might 
be construed so as to require appointments to the staff of the 
secretariat of the league to be approved by the Senate. This, 
at least, should be changed. The staff of the secretariat will 
have no political duties. They will represent, not the coun- 
tries of which they are citizens, but the Jeague of nations. 
They will be experts in international law, economics, finance, 
geography, ete. Their duty will be to gather and make avail- 
able information for the use of the council and the assembly. 
The covenant provides that the secretaries and the staff of the 
secretariat shall be appointed by the secretary general (Sir 
Eric Drummond), with the approval of the council. Experts 
who serve the United States Government are appointed by the 
heads of departments without the approval of the Senate. The 
Senate should leave the selection of American experts for the 
secretariat to the secretary general and the council, who will 
know best the requirements of the work. 

“The ninth reservation declares the understanding of the 
‘United States to be that the reparation commission will regu- 
late or interfere with exports from the United States to Ger- 
many or from Germany to the United States only when Con- 
‘gress has approved. The clearest feature of this provision is 
that it is self-regarding. The reparation commission has no 
express power to regulate imports and exports to and from 
Germany. But as Germany agrees to effectuate its findings, 
the meaning of the reservation probably is that the reparation 
commission is not to adopt, without the approval of Congress, 
any finding which would require German legislation affecting 
trade with the United States. This would be a cumbrous 
method of working, which might make serious trouble. The 
reservation should not be accepted unless it must be to secure 
ratification. 

“The tenth reseryation provides that the United States 
shall not be obligated to contribute any expenses incurred under 
the treaty until an appropriation therefor shall have been 
made by Congress. Of all the reservations, this is perhaps the 
pettiest and most humiliating for this country. The richest 


nation, the one least damaged by the war, is the only one to 
haggle about the expense of carrying out the treaty. If this 
reservation is not rejected entirely, as it should be, at least 
the secretariat of the league of nations should be excepted from 
its operation. The covenant provides that the expense of the 
secretariat shall be borne by the members of the league in 
accordance with the apportionment of the expenses of the 
International Bureau of the Universal Postal Union, of which 
the United States is a member. Under this scheme each mem- 
ber pays a fixed proportion of the total expense. If, however, 
the United States enters into no agreement and will contribute 
only what Congress chooses to appropriate, the plans of the 
secretariat can not be settled until Congress has made its 
appropriation. By niggardly appropriations Congress, which 
can not judge intelligently what the work of the secretariat 
should be, could cripple this agency, upon which the council 
and assembly must depend for information and expert advice. 

“The eleyenth reservation concerning the reduction of arma- 
ments should not be accepted. Article 8 of the covenant charges 
the council with the duty of formulating plans for the reduction 
of national armaments for the consideration of the several Gov- 
ernments, and provides that after these plans shall have been 
adopted, limits of armaments.therein fixed shall not be exceeded 
without the concurrence of the council. Senator Lopon proposes 
to reserve the right to increase the armaments without the con- 
sent of the council whenever the United States is threatened 
with invasion or engaged in war. The United States is less 
exposed than any other of the great nations to the danger of in- 
yasion or attack. Reduction of armaments, the surest safe- 
guard against war, is possibly the greatest present need of the 
world. The continuance of competition in armaments will put 
an intolerable burden on every people, would perpetuate mili- 
tarism, and would certainly lead again to war. The only hope 
of getting reduction lies in a general agreement binding on all 
nations alike, Let us do nothing now to lessen the chance of 
such an agreement. This reservation is not necessary for our 
protection. The members of the league are not bound to adopt 
the plans which the council will formulate. When these plans 
are presented we shall know more about the value of the league 
than we do now. If it should then be deemed n we 
can require the covenant to be amended as a condition of our 
adoption of the plan, 

“The twelfth reservation providing that Congress may per- 
mit the nationals of a covenant-breaking state residing in the 
United States to continue their relations with the nationals of 
the United States is harmless. Probably it expresses the inter- 
pretation which would be given to the covenant; in any case the 
departure from its terms is negligible, 

“The thirteenth reservation relates to the system created 
by the treaty for the payment of prewar debts and for the ad- 
justment of the proceeds of enemy property. It is vaguely 
worded and its application is not clear, but as it relates to 
matters of minor importance, and as any power may decline 
to participate in the system by giving six months’ notice, it can 
be aecepted for the sake of securing an agreement to ratify. 

For the same reason the fourteenth reservation concerning 
the international labor organization can be accepted. It with- 
holds the assent of the United States to the provisions creating 
the international labor organization unless Congress shall here- 
after make provision for representation therein. This organi- 
zation is only authorized to make recommendations for legisla- 
tion, which may be rejected, and to collect and distribute infor- 
mation on labor, so that it is hard to understand the reason for 
refusing to accept the provisions of the treaty. The adoption of 
the reservations would doubtless deeply disappoint the best ele- 
ments of American labor. But after the Senate has enjoyed the 
satisfaction of showing its power, labor will probably be able 
to bring to bear sufficient influence to induce Congress to provide 
for American representation on satisfactory terms. 

“The fifteenth reservation relates to the six votes in the 
assembly of the league of the British Empire and its self-govern- 
ing dominions. The latter part, providing in substance that in 
case of any dispute between the United States and any part of 
the British Empire, none of the six votes shall be cast, is inter- 
pretative and should be adopted. But the first part, providing 
that the United States ‘assumes no obligation to be bound by any 
election, decision, report, or finding of the council or assembly in 
which any members of the league and its self-governing domin- 
ions, colonies, or parts of empire in the aggregate haye cast more 
than one vote,’ should be rejected. 

In the first place, the self-governing dominions would not’ 
permit Great Britain to accept this provision. They rightfully 
feel that they have earned a voice in the league, and would 
regard the attempt to exclude them as an affront. In the sec- 
ond place, the provision is not necessary for our protection. 
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The whole outcry against the six votes is based upon a miscon- 
struction of the covenant, which has misled many who are 
unfamiliar with its provisions, and which on the part of its 
leading opponents seems willful. 

“Let us first consider the council, where the British Empire 
now has but one vote, It can not secure another without the 
consent of the American representative. The assembly may 
from time to time select the temporary members of the council, 
but it can do so only by unanimous agreement. The council, 
with the approval of a majority of the assembly, may name 
additional members of the league, whose representatives shall 
always be members of the council. But the council must be 
unanimous. It is therefore not possible for a self-governing 
dominion, colony, or part of the British Empire to have repre- 
sentation on the council unless the American representative 
assents. 

“Now, as to the assembly: Except in regard to matters of 
procedure, the assembly can not make a decision, report, or 
finding without the concurrence of the representatives of the 
members of the league represented on the council. The United 
States has exactly the same protection against any unfavorable 
action by the assembly as it would have if the matter were 
before the council instead of the assembly. It is true that 
a new member may be admitted to the league by two-thirds 
of the assembly. In elections (but in no other case) the six 
votes confer unequal power. But has America anything to 
fear from the election of new members? The American yiew 
is that the league should embrace all civilized nations. 

“The unreality of the objection to the six votes is seen when 
one recalls that Cuba, Haiti, Guatemala, Nicarigua, and Pan- 
ama will be members of the league, and that in fact it is likely 
that the United States will have more influence over the votes 
of these States than Great Britain will be able to exercise 
over the votes of Australia, Canada, and the other dominions, 

“The covenant of the league is not perfect. Nobody contends 
that it is. But if we do not take it and use it in the trust that 
custom and experience will enable the world to so develop it 
so that in time there may be a saner management of interna- 
tional relationships, what is the alternative? The alternative 
is the ‘balance of power’ breaking down inevitably in disaster, 
in which, as recent experience proves, the United States will 
share.” 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the bill (H. R, 11868) making appropriations for the 
current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, 
and for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1921, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
concurrent resolution extending the time until March 1, 1920, 
within which the joint special committee shall report relative 
to the participation of the United States in the observance of 
the three hundredth anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. EDGE, from the Committee on Immigration, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 184) to readmit 
Augusta Louise de Haven-Alten to the status and privileges of 
a citizen of the United States, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2956) to amend sections 4874 
and 4875 of the Revised Statutes, and to provide a compensation 
for superintendents of national cemeteries, reported it with 
an amendment and submitted a report (No. 871) thereon. 


WITNESS FEES IN FEDERAL COURTS. 


Mr. NELSON. From the Committee on the Judiciary I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 3681) to amend 
section 848, chapter 16, Revised Statutes of the United States, 
relating to witness fees. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill just 
reported by him. Is there any objection? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, if no objection is made to the 
present consideration of the bill, I shall not take up the time 
of the Senate in making a statement in reference to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have the Senator from Min- 
nesota state the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. NELSON. I will state the purpose of the bill. Under 
existing law witnesses in United States courts are only entitled 
to a dollar and a half a day for attending court and 5 cents 


per mile in going and coming. Under present conditions it is 
exceedingly difficult to get witnesses to attend; they avoid 
doing so because it costs them much more than a dollar and a 
half a day for their board. They oftentimes have to pay as 
much as a dollar and a half for a single meal. The bill pro- 
poses to increase the payment for the attendance of such wit- 
nesses to $3 a day, the same as is paid in the case of jurors, 
That is the only change of existing law proposed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Minnesota 
permit an inquiry? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

-Mr. KING. Is there any time limitation in the bill or is it 
proposed to be a perpetual policy, so far as this Congress may 
enforce a perpetual policy? 

Mr. NELSON. If the bill is passed, it becomes the law in 
reference to the fees of such witnesses. 

Mr. KING. In view of the fact that the Senator from Minne- 
sota assigns as a reason for the passage of the measure the 
high prices now existing, would it not be proper to fix a time 
limit in the bill? 

Mr. NELSON. I do not think under ordinary conditions $3 
a day is too high for witness fees. We have been paying jury- 
men that sum, and I do not know why a witness should not 
have that much per diem for attendance. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Minnesota will permit me, I think I can throw some light on 
this subject. I introduced this bill at the instance of the offi- 
cials of the Federal court in Nebraska. The States west of 
Nebraska are operating under a statute which enables them to 
pay $3 a day for witnesses while the courts in States east of 
Montana are only permitted to pay $1.50 a day. That statute 
was enacted, I think, in 1856, very many years ago, when the 
dollar had an entirely different value from what it now has 
and when expenses were very much less. Jurors are now paid 
$3 a day for attendance. If a man is called as a juror in the 
same court he gets $3 a day, while the witness called in the 
same case only gets $1.50. 

The experience of the Federal courts—at least that is true 
in my section of the country—is that it is a hardship for wit- 
nesses to attend court. The result is that when men ascertain 
the fact of this hardship, as they do from those who have had 
experience, they often suppress the fact that they have in- 
formation which might make them witnesses. It is a serious 
hardship to bring a man, as is sometimes done, a hundred miles 
to a court in Omaha or in Lincoln, keep him there for a number 
of days, and only allow him $1.50 a day, when his actual cost 
of living during that time at some of the hotels is several times 
that amount. 

The Federal officials are asking for this legislation; it is 
not being asked for by any class of individuals, for witnesses, 
necessarily, come from all classes of people and from various 
classes of people at different times. However, the Federal offi- 
cials in order to promote court proceedings are asking that the 
old law, which was enacted more than two generations ago, be 
so changed as to make it less of a hardship for witnesses to 
attend court when called there. I believe the bill is an im- 
portant measure and should be passed, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That section 848 of chapter 16, Revised Statutes 
of the United States, be amended by striking out the words “one 
dollar and fifty cents” and inserting lieu thereof the words “ three 
dollars,” so the same shall read: 

For each day’s attendance in court, or before any officer, pursuant 
to law, $3, and 5 cents a mile for going from his place of residence 
to the place of trial or hearing, and 5 cents a mile for returning. 
When a witness is subpenaed in more than one cause between the 
same parties, at the same court, only one travel fee and one diem 
compensation shall be allowed for attendance. Both shall taxed 
in the case first disposed of, after which the per diem attendance fee 
alone shall be taxed in the other cases in the order in which they are 


cep hon a witness is detained in prison for want of security for his 
appearance he shall be entitled, in addition to this subsistence, to a 
compensation of $1 a day.” 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

COURT AT LAURINBURG, N. C. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I report back favorably without amend- 
ment from the Committee on the Judiciary the bill (S. 3696) 
to change the time for holding court in Laurinburg, eastern 
district of North Carolina, and I ask unanimous consent for its 
present consideration. The bill only affects the time of holding 
a district court in my State. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, cto., That the act establishing terms of the district 


u n ci urinbn. . C., on the last Monday in 

Fele e 3 hereby, pesky * 3 
erbat terms of the district court for the eastern district of North 
Carolina shall hereafter be held in the city of La on Monday 
before the last Monday in March and September instead on the last 
Monday in September and March, as provided for in the original bill 
creating the terms of court at Laurinburg.” = 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

LITERACY TEST OF IMMIGRANTS. 

Mr. STERLING. In the absence of the junior Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Nucent], I report back favorably without amend- 
ment the bill (S. 8566) to amend section 3 of an act entitled 
“An act to regulate the immigration of aliens to, and the resi- 
dence of aliens in, the United States,” approved February 5, 
1917. I call the attention of the Senator from New York to the 
bill. 

Mr. CALDER. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill just reported by the Senator from South 
Dakota, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. THOMAS, Let the bill be read, Mr, President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Bead the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be át enacted, eto, That section 8 of an act entitled “An act to 

immigr. n of aliens to, and the ce of aliens 
the United, ‘States, ahon of 7 aey 5, 1917, is hereby amended 8 
adding at the end thereof the muang: À 

”# Provided further, That an alien ean not read may, if otherwise 
admissible, be admitted if, within five — act becomes 
law, a citizen of the United States who served in the military or 

val forces of the United States the I 

Government requests that s alien be admitted, an 
the approval of the Secretary of Labor, marries such alien at a United 
States immigration station.” 

Mr. CALDER, Mr. President, the purpose of the bill is to 
permit an alien who proposes to marry an honorably discharged 
soldier of the United States to come here and marry that sol- 
ier, provided the alien can pass every test save only the lit- 
eracy test. I have been prompted to introduce the bill by the 
fact that a soldier of Italian birth who had lived in this country 
for 10 years, who fought in our Army in Europe and was 
wounded, went back to visit his own home in Italy, returned to 
‘America, where he was discharged, and then sent back to Italy 
for the girl he proposed to marry. She arrived here and 
passed every test save the literacy test, but she can not 
under the Jaw be allowed to enter this country to marry 
him, and must accordingly go back to Italy. He can go 
back to Italy on the same ship with her and marry her 
there and bring her back to this country on the next ship. 
We have passed here several bills permitting the restoration of 
citizenship to American women who have married German 
noblemen, and it seems to me we ought to permit the literacy 
test to be waived in cases such as I haye outlined. 

Mr. THOMAS. I shall not object to the bill, but = think the 
title should be amended so as to read, “A bill to encourage 
matrimony abroad.” 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, do I understand the only Aif- 
ference between the law after this bill passes, if it does pass, and 
the law now is that the marriage may take place here instead 
of in Italy? i 

Mr. CALDER. Yes; rather than to require an American sol- 
dier to go back to Italy. 

Mr. BORAH. In other words, if the American soldier should 
return to Italy he would be permitted to marry the woman and 
bring her here notwithstanding the fact that she is unable to 
pass the test? 

Mr. CALDER. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. BORAH. I certainly do not desire to enforce that kind of 
a trip in these hard times. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading; read the third time, 
and passed. 

FEDERAL BUILDING AT ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Mr. SPENCER. I am authorized by the Committee on Public 

Buildings and Grounds to report back favorably without amend- 


ment the bill (H. R. 484) to provide for the erection of a Federal 
office building on the site acquired for the Subtreasury in St. 
Louis, Mo., and I ask unanimous consent for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the bill be read. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, cte., That in carryin 
Congress approved March 4 1918 (37 States p. 0), which — . — 
the construction of a bull for the United. States Subtreasury and 
other governmental offices in St. Louis, Mo. the site theretofore 

juired for that purpose, the 0 e may haye said 

80 constructed as to omit accommodations for the Subtreasury. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, may I ask a question of the 
Senator from Missouri, if it will not disturb the harmony of 
passing these bills quickly? Does the bill require an additional 
appropriation? 

Mr. SPENCER. It does not. I was about to make a state- 
ment concerning it. Congress in 1910 authorized the purchase 
of a tract of land, which has been bought and paid for. In 
1913 Congress authorized the erection of a building and an 
appropriation was made. The Secretary of the Treasury has 
come to the conclusion that in the construction of that building 
he can do without the use of that building for the Subtreasury, 
and he desires the authority of Congress in erecting the building 
to eliminate the provision for the Subtreasury. That is all that 
this bill, which has passed the House, proposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 3697) for the relief of Archie B. and Gladys B. 
1 5 (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 8698) conferring jurisdiction upon certain courts 
of the United States to hear and determine the claim of the 
owners of the derrick Century against the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McCUMBER; 

A bill (S. 8699) to amend section 177 of the Judicial Code; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 8700) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
State to examine and settle the claim of the Wales Island Pack- 
ing Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 8701) granting an increase of pension to Minerva 
O. McMillan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 8702) to regulate the issuance of stock by corpora- 
tions engaged in interstate commerce; to the Committee on 


on Pensions. 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 8704) granting a pension to Amanda M. Chase (with 
aceompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (S. 3705) for the relief of George W. Stinebaker; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana submitted an amendment intended 
to be proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 8184) to create a 
Federal power commission and to define its powers and duties, 
to provide for the improvement of navigation, for the develop- 
ment of water power, for the use of lands of the United States 
in relation thereto, to repeal section 18 of “An act making 
appropriations for the construction, repair, and preservation 
of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other 
purposes,” approved August 8, 1917, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I present a number of amendments to 
House bill 8184, the so-called water-power bill, which I should 
like to have printed and He on the table to be called up at the 
appropriate time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 


AMENDMENTS TO INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana submitted an amendment proposing 
to appropriate $25,000 for the construction and improvement of 
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the road through the Blackfeet Indian Reservation in Montana, 
etc., intended to be proposed by him to the Indian appropriation 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs 
and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$10,000 for the construction of a bridge across Two Medicine 
Creek, on the Blackfeet Indian Reservation in Montana, in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the Indian appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 


LAND GRANTS TO RAILROADS. d 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, during the debate a few days ago 
on the Cummins railroad bill the Senator from Oregon IMr. 
CHAMBERLAIN] put into the Recorp some statements in regard 
to the railroad land grants. It is claimed by Mr. Baldwin, who 
has written to me, and who had a great deal to do with the 
railroad grants, that the statement made by the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon was inaccurate and did a grave injustice 
to those who were connected with the grants. He has sent me 
a statement and asked that, in justice, it be inserted in the 
Recornp. I have submitted it to the Senator from Oregon, and 
he has consented that it go in the Recorp. I think that it should 
be submitted and placed in the Recorp as a reply to the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Oregon, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed in the Recorp without reading. 

There being no objection, the statement referred to was or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

“The remarks of Senator CHAMBERLAIN, of Oregon, in the 
Senate on Friday, December 19, 1919, contain so many mistakes 
of fact and so many half truths that they do not correctly rep- 
resent the subject of land grants to railroads. The Senator 
himself is probably an unconscious victim of this misrepre- 
sentation, because his speech consists largely of quotations from 
a publication ealled ‘ Encyclopedia of American Government.“ 

“The most casual reading of this encyclopedia article will 
show that it was hastily and carelessly compiled and that, so 
far as the Government land grants are concerned, it entirely 
omits consideration of the essential features. These features 
are the conditions and circumstances which led to the making 
of these land grants. 

“What were the lands worth; that is, what value did the 
Government part with, and what exactions did the Government 
make from the companies to whom the grants were made? 

“The first important Government land grant in aid of the 
construction of railroads was in 1850, which was a grant of 
2,500,000 acres in Illinois to aid in the construction of the Mi- 
nois Central Railroad. The father of this measure was Stephen 
A. Douglas. Prior to 1850 there were no Government land 
grants, and a reading of the encyclopedia article quoted by 
Senator CHAMBERLAIN will show how insignificant were the 
money contributions prior to 1850. The fact is that in almost 
every case the States either owned the roads or were financially 
interested in them. The State of Michigan, for instance, built 
and owned the Michigan Central road from Detroit to Kalama- 
zoo, which it operated for years at a loss and sold in 1846 for 
2 small consideration. The land-grant policy of aid to railroads 
began in 1850 with the Illinois Central grant. 

If Senator CHAMBERLAIN had had an opportunity to read 
the debates in the Senate when these land grants were made, 
instead of inserting into the Recorp a mass of statements from 
an encyclopedia, he would haye learned the conditions which 
existed in 1850, the motives and reasons which inspired the 
Senators of that day to vote these land grants, the values which 
the Government parted with, and the valuable financial reserva- 
tions that were inserted as conditions of the grants, and the 
wisdom of the policy. 

“The following are extracts from speeches of Henry Clay, 
Thomas H. Benton, and Stephen A. Douglas in the Senate upon 
the subject of the Illinois land grant which throw an illuminat- 
ing light upon this whole subject and are typical of all the 
speeches made on the subject: 

Mr. Doveras. It is simply carrying cut a principle which 
has been acted upon for 30 years, by which yeu cede each alter- 
nate section of land and double the price of the alternate sec 
tions not ceded, so that the same price is received for the whole. 
These lands have been in the market for 15 to 30 years; the 
average time is about 23 years; but they will not sell at the usual 
price of $1.25 per acre, because they are distant from any 
navigable stream or a market for produce. A railroad will 
make the lands salable at double the usual price, because the 
improvement made will make them valuable.“ 

«Henry Cray. With respect to the State of Minois—and I 
believe the same is true to a considerable extent with reference 
to Mississippi and Alabama, but I happen to know something 


I do not recolleet its exact length; it is, I believe, 
300 miles in length and but 100 in breadth. Now, this 
will pass directly through that Grand Prairie lengthwise, 
and there is nobody who knews anything of that Grand Prairie 
who does not know that the land is utterly worthless for any 
t because it is not fertile but for want of 
and from the fact that it is inaccessible, want- 
for reaching a market or for transporting 
t nobody will go there and settle while it is so 
of all the advantages of society and the conveniences 
which arise from a social state. And now, by constructing this 
road through the prairie, through the center of the State of 
Illinois, you bring millions of acres of land immediately into 
the market, which will otherwise remain for years and years 
entirely unsalable.“ ; 

“«TrHomas H. BxN rox. From the consideration which I gave 
to that subject at that early day, it appeared to me that it was 
a beneficial disposition for the United States to make of her 
refuse lands, to cede them to the States in which they lay. Lands 
which had been 20 or 25 years in the market at the minimum 
price, and had never found a purchaser up to that time, were 
classed as refuse, and it was deemed that the State, as a local 
authority, might be able to make some disposition of them, 
which the General Government, without machinery of land 
offices, could not. The principle of the bill before the Senate is 
to take the refuse lands and appropriate them to a great object 
of internal improvement, which, although it has its locality in 
a particular State, produces advantages which we all know 
spread far and wide, for a good road can not be made any- 
where without being beneficial to the whole United States. 

But, Mr. President, with respect to the general proposition, 
this application rests upon a principle that young States are 
made desolate, in a great degree, by having lands in their 
midst that pay no taxes, undergo no cultivation, that are held 
at a price that nobody will pay, and which, in fact, In some parts 
of the country become jungles for the protection of wild beasts 
that prey upon the flocks and herds of the farmers.’ 

“Why did not Senator CHAMBERLAIN examine the record 
of these debates? Why did he not inguire and state what the 
railroad companies were compelled to give back in return for 
what the Gevernment granted to them? 


THE ILLIXOIS CENTRAL GRANT. 


Because it was the first of these Government land grants 
and embraced the most valuable lands covered by any grant of 
agricultural land a correct knowledge of its value will throw 
light upen the whole subject. 

The first point to consider is what were these lands worth 
in 1850; what did the Government give to secure the construc- 
tion of the Illinois Central road? What value did the Govern- 
ment part with? 

“This all-insportant inquiry is ignored by Senator CHAMBER- 
Lars. The reason for its importance has been well put by 
Prof. Allen, of the University of Chicago, as follows: 

In determining the principle represented by the lands we 
must take account of the actual value of the lands in 1851. 
The values which the railroad company was to receive for the 
lands were not foreseen, and the State could justly claim com- 
pensation only for the values it surrendered. The lands had 
been offered by the General Government at $1.25 per acre 
without finding buyers, but as soon as the lands were granted to 
the railroad company the minimum price for Government as 
well as railroad lands became $2.50. More than this they were 
sure to bring, but only in case the private corporation bring 
in the read to develop them.’ 

“What contribution, then, did the Government make toward 
the construetion of the Illinois Central Railread? 

“Senator Douglas and all the other Senators state clearly 
what was the value of these Jauds. They had been in the open 
market for sale for 25 years with no purchasers. The pro- 
moters of the road, who took the risk of the venture, could 
have bought this land with no strings to it, no restrictions what- 
ever, at $1.25 per acre. The grant was for 2,500,000 acres, so 
that the outside estimate of what the Geverument contributed 
was $3,100,000. 

“The officials of the road could have bought the Iand for 
$3,100,000. 

“But that is far more than the Government parted with, be- 
cause not only did the building of the road enable the Govern- 
ment to iramedintely raise the price of alt its adjoining lands 
from $1.25 to $2.50 per acre, as Senator Douglas explains, but it 
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gave them a market for land which, without the railroad, was 
not salable at any price. 

“ Senator CHAMBERLAIN in his speech was inconsistent in his 
attitude toward the railroad companies in this matter of the 
value of their land grants. In one sentence he denounces them 
for not holding the lands for higher prices and in another de- 
nounces them for refusing to sell to settlers at low prices. He 
says, ‘If the lands had been husbanded as carefully as they 
ought to have been, these grants ought to have built the roads,’ 
but in the very next sentence he bitterly denounces an Oregon 
railroad company for refusing to sell lands which he describes 
£s ‘magnificent’ and ‘covered with the finest timber in the 
world; at $2.50 per acre. In one breath he condemns them 
because they sold the lands at low prices and in the next breath 
condemns them for refusing to sell at low prices. 

“The Illinois Central grant, as stated, had a possible market 
value of $3,100,000. That is an outside estimate of what value 
the Government parted with as a contribution toward the build- 
ing of a railroad through a region which Henry Clay described 
as ‘utterly worthless for any present purpose’ and Thomas H. 
Benton referred to as jungles for the protection of wild beasts 
that prey upon the flocks and herds of the farmers.’ 

“ But what has the Government and the State of Illinois taken 
from the Illinois Central Co. and its owners in consideration of 
that land grant worth $3,100,000? It has already taken more than 
$21,000,000 in money and continues to take at the rate of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars every year. 

“Senator CHAMBERLAIN protested, ‘I am not inimical to rail- 
roads; I am friendly to them.“ Why, then, did he not acquaint 
the Senate with something of the other side of the story? Why 
did he not mention what the railroad companies have been 
forced to pay for these land grants? 

The acts of Congress granting the lands contained provisions 
which, in some cases, have compelled the companies to pay out 
in money more than the lands were worth, and the various 
States to which grants were made in trust for specified com- 
panies added other costly conditions. 

“Two of the clauses that have proved most expensive to the 
railroads are as follows: 

“In 1876 Congressman Holman, of Indiana, caused to be in- 
serted in the appropriation bill the following clause: 

„Railroad companies whose railroads were constructed in 
whole or in part by a land grant made by Congress, on the condi- 
tion that the mails should be transported over their roads at such 
price as Congress should by law direct, shall receive only 80 
per cent of the compensation otherwise authorized by this 
section.’ 

“Another provision that was in all the grants reads as follows: 

„The railroad accepting such grant shall be free from toll 
or other charge upon the transportation of any property or 
troops of the United States.’ 

“ In addition to the mail pay deductions and the stipulation 
for transportation of property and troops of the United States, 
the State of Illinois inserted in the Illinois Central grant a 
clause under which that company must pay in perpetuity 7 per 
cent of the gross earnings of these charter lines into the State 
treasury in lieu of general taxes, which would be approximately 3 
to 3} per cent. Under the Federal valuation law proceedings 
these figures are obliged to be correctly stated, and the following 
is an official statement of these items as of the valuation date of 
June 30, 1915: 


Excess State tax on operating revenues $16, 499, 995. 00 


Mail pay deductions $ 1, 569, 292. 37 
Bit aden —: —ñéÄk 448, 327. 70 
2, 630, 643. 24 


Deductions for handling troops, munitions of war, etc- 


21, 148, 258. 31 

There is no doubting the significance of these figures. They 
are typical of the greater part of all the land grants, 

“The value of the Illinois Central grant was $3,100,000, and 
up to June 30, 1915, it had cost the company in cash $21,148,258, 
and these charges against its revenues are to continue forever. 
Any business man would say that the Illinois Central would be 
in better shape financially to-day if, instead of accepting this 
land grant, it had borrowed the money and bought this $3,100,000 
worth of land outright and owned it free from restrictions. 

“Concerning one important feature of the situation Senator 
CHAMBERLAIN in his speech makes a most unfortunate misstate- 
ment. He says that the grants provided that the roads would 
carry Government troops and property and munitions of war 
free. They did not contain any such provision. The clause 
referred to reserved to the Government the right to use the 
railroad the same as it could use any other highway, but did not 
require the companies to hire employees and buy coal and pro- 
vide cars for the free use of the Government, As the Senator 


states, this question was submitted to the Supreme Court, which 
only allowed 50 per cent as the necessary operating charge. It 
is now over 80 per cent. 

“ Because of this Supreme Court decision Senator CHAMBER- 
LAIN denounces the railroads. He says: ‘The railroad com- 
panies did not carry out their agreement, but repudiated the 
contract solemnly entered into.’ 

“They did carry out their agreement, and they did not re- 
pudiate their contract. The Senator from Oregon seems willing 
to ignore the decision of the Supreme Court in favor of the 
companies upon a question that was open to reasonable doubt, 
and to characterize the acceptance by the roads of that decision 
as a repudiation of contract, and yet claims to be fair- minded! 
He offers that decision of the Supreme Court, which was ren- 
dered 43 years ago, as a reason why he now opposes return of 
these properties to their owners. 


THE IOWA LAND GRANTS. 


“Next in agricultural value to the Illinois lands were the 
grants to the State of Iowa in 1856 in trust for four named com- 
panies, namely, the Burlington & Missouri River (now Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy), the Mississippi & Missouri (now Rock 
Island), the Cedar Rapids & Missouri River (now Chicago & 
North Western), and the Dubuque & Sioux City (now Illinois 
Central). 

“The table which the Senator from Oregon inserts in his 
remarks is not a correct statement of the acreage received by 
the companies. In the case of the Burlington road his table 
states the acreage as 389,990 acres, when, in fact, it was 358,424 
ae a discrepancy of nearly 10 per cent. The explanation 

s: 

“The grants were of the odd-numbered sections within 6 
miles of the line of road as definitely located, with indemnity 
for shortages to be selected within 15 miles, but could only 
apply to the ‘public lands’ within the designated limits. No 
land to which any title or even a ‘claim of right’ in any other 
person existed at the date when the grant took effect was 
‘public’ land, and therefore no such land passed to the rail- 
road company. In the older Western States (Illinois, Iowa, 
and Missouri) a large part of the lands had been ‘ entered’ 
or filed upon or settled under military bounty land warrants 
or under preemption certificates, so that, although by the gen- 
eral terms of the act the ‘ grant’ to the Burlington road in Iowa 
was over 900,000 acres, it was never able to get over 358,400 
acres. In many cases also where lands were actually patented 
to railroad companies they afterwards lost them through con- 
flicts with prior Mexican grants, swamp-land grants, Indian 
and military reservations, and other deductions. 

“Similar conditions as to value of lands and deductions made 
by the Government in consideration of the grants prevailed in 
Towa as in Illinois, and in some cases in a more marked degree. 

“Take as an illustration the case of the Burlington grant, 
with which I am personally familiar. That company received 
858,424 acres in Iowa, which had been in the market for maay 
years at $1.25 an acre, with no buyers. Speculators would not 
buy these lands because they could not be sold at a profit. Money 
in that country commanded 10 per cent, and in many cases as 
high as 1 per cent a month. To the speculator it was more 
profitable to lend his money than to buy land from the Govern- 
ment at $1.25 an acre. Settlers would not buy the land even 
under the very liberal provision of the preemption laws, because 
there was no market for their products. Instances were numer- 
ous in western Iowa of land selling at 70 cents an acre which 
had been entered at $1.25, because purchasers could not then 
make a living on the land. That same land now sells for $200 
an acre, because New England capital built a railroad for them. 
Who received the chief profit in that case? The landowner 
and not the owners of the railroad. For years after the Bur- 
lington road was built its stock, which had been paid for at par, 
sold at 15 cents on the dollar and its 10 per cent bonds sold 
much below par, although it owned these lands as well as the 
railroad, The owners of the Burlington road could have taken 
$450,000 in money and bought every acre of that Iowa land 
grant. But how much money has the Government compelled 
it to pay back as the price of that grant? Up to the ist day 
of October, 1916, the company had paid to the Government 
$2,209,000 as the 20 per cent deduction from its mail pay, pur- 
suant to the Holman law of 1876. Exact figures are not avail- 
able since October, 1916, when the so-called ‘space basis’ for 
carrying the mails was inaugurated, but this exaction is going 
on year after year! Hundreds of thousands of dollars are now 
being paid every year by these land-grant roads out of their 
mail pay because of the ‘gift’ which Congress presented to 
them in 1856. 7 
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“Tn the ease of the Burlington Co. in the State of Iowa it 
has repaid to the Government in cash by these malbpay deduc- 
tions alone more than five times the full money value which the 
Government parted with in making the Iowa land grant. 

“ Besides this, in carrying the train loads of troops and muni- 
tions of war and Government property across the State of 
Towa, during the 50 years since the road was completed from 
Burlington to Omaha, at half the lawful tariff rates that com- 
pany has repaid several times over the value of every acre of 
land that was granted to it. 

“There is another side to this particular feature that is often. 
overlooked. Other railroads have been built across Iowa since 
the land-grant period, such as the Milwaukee & St. Paul and 
Great Western, which are, technically, not subject to the 50 
per cent reductions in tariff, but, being in land-grant territory, 
the Government authorities force them to also make the cut 
rate as a condition of giving them any business. The result 
is a 50 per cent tariff throughout this whole region, whether 
the read received a land grant or not. It is common practice 
for the Government to enforce this 50 per cent reduction from 
the tariff along the entire line of a transcontinental road which 
has no land grant, such as the Rio Grande and Western Pacific, 
solely because the Northern Pacific had a land grant for its 
entire length! y 

“The discrimination thus forced upon western roads by the 
Government in both mail pay and traffic generally, in compari- 
son with great eastern lines, like the New York Central and 
the Pennsylvania and New Haven, which had no ‘gift’ of 
lands, is a severe and costly discrimination, to which the Sena- 
tor from Oregon might well have called attention in discussing 
the railroad land grants. 


THE NEBRASKA GRANTS. 


“To the case of the large grant made to the Burlington road 
in Nebraska the company sold thousands of acres of these 
lands at 25 cents, per acre, but at the date of the grant it is 
extremely doubtful whether the entire grant could have been 
disposed of at $1 per acre, since the United States Government 
had probably not sold an acre of its land adjoining the lands 
covered by this grant at its standard price of $1.25 per acre, 
while at the same time many persons by the purchase of land 
scrip acquired titte to some of the choicest Nebraska lands, more 
favorably located than one-half or more of this grant, at a cost 
of less than $t per aere. In many counties wherein these lands 
are located no. homesteads—at a total expense of $14 for 160 
acres—were: located until long after the date of this grant, 
‘and many of these counties were not “ organized” until 1871 to 
1873, years after the date of this grant. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC GRANT. 


“The Northern Pacific Railway was not completed until 20 
years after its land grant was made, and since then it has gone 
through bankruptcy twice, notwithstanding its ownership of 
these lands and of its railroad. How much good did the original 
stockholders to whom the lands were given realize from the 
gift? And the same inquiry is pertinent as to the Union Pacific 
land grant and the grants made to the Roek Island, the Santa 
Fe, and other western roads that have been foreclosed. Prior 
to. the actual construction of the Northern Pacifice the settlement 
and development of the country was insignificant. There were 
no. dwellings, much less towns, except in the vicinity of Army 
posts and mining camps and a small community on Puget Sound. 
The whole country, excepting Indian and military reservations, 
was open to homestead and other entry under the public-land 
laws, and the maximum charge by the United States for agri- 
cultural lands entered prior to the definite location of the road 
was. $1.25 per acre. Generally speaking, the Indians were oceu- 
pying the territory to the exelusion of others. Practically all 
the value the lands now have has resulted from the construc- 
tion of the road. 

„ Seven-eighths of all the lands granted to the Northern Pa- 
cific Railway have now been sold, and the net receipts and 
uncollected deferred payments have produced for the company 
an average of $2.89 per acre, as officially reported. 


THE UNION PACIFIC GRANT. 


„Under date of November 11, 1919, the land commissioner of 
the Union Pacific Railway made the following estimate of the 
value of the lands eovered by their grants at the time of the 
grants, namely: 

“In Nebraska and Kansas, $1 an acre. 

In Colorado, 50 cents an acre. 

In Wyoming and Utah, 25 cents an acre, 


SOUTHERN GRANTS, 

“The table which the Senator from Oregon caused to be in- 

serted in the Recorp shows railroad grants of acreage in, South- 
ern States as follows: 


Mississippi Pip otr Re OL 1, 075, 345 
——.— pS Te ea RE Se —.— 2 ie 560 
Arkansas_____-_-.-—__-__- — —.— 2.862. 005: 
Miss our .... — 1, 837. 


“Hon. E. B. Stahlman, of Nashville, before a congressional 
committee, when. an attempt to still further reduce the 
mail pay of the land-grant roads, stated under oath: 

„The land granted in Alabama consisted of hills and moun- 
tains not susceptible of cultivation. The Florida lands were 
sand hills thinly covered with small pine of little value. Of 
these the best have been sold at 70 cents per acre. The com- 
panies can not realize 25 cents per acre on what remains un- 
sold. When the grants were made, their value could not have 
exceeded 123 cents per acre. Lands of greater value were solil 
all through Florida and Alabama for that price.’ 

“Hon. W. A. McRae, now commissioner of agriculture for 
the State of Florida, wrote from Tallahassee under date of 
November 21, 1919: 

“*Tt would be fair to assume that the bulk of the lands 
granted to Florida railroads brought them less than $1.25 per 
acre.” 


“When account is taken of the taxes paid and commissions, 
advertising, and other costs of selling, Mr. Stahlman's estimate 
that the value which the Government contributed toward the 
construction of these southern roads did not exceed 123 cents 
an acre does not seem far out of the way. 

“The grant to the St. Louis & San Francisco Cò. was for 
1,668,000 acres in Missouri, and coneerning its value the land 
commissioner says: Fifty per cent of this grant was wholly 
worthless; 30 per cent was fair, and similar lands sold for 25 
cents per acre; the remaining 20 per cent were worth $1 per 
acre.” 

“Concerning the Attantic & Pacific grant, the vice president 
of that company says: The company sold 3,500,000 acres at 75 
cents per acre, 1,058,560 acres at 50 cents per acre to a cattle 
company, and 259,000 acres at 70 cents per acre, an average of 
87 cents per acre, or $4,670,000. The taxes and expense of sell- 
ing the lands to date have been $622,000, the mail pay deduc~ 
tions $430,000, and large deductions on account of transportation 
of troops and munitions of war. The company would be glad to 
sell all the land it now owns or will receive at 25 cents per acre. 
There is no demand for it, and the truth is it can not be sold 
for any sum.’ 

TEXAS GRANTS. 

“More lands, by far, were granted by the State of Texas to 
aid in the construction of railroads than by any other State, 
mainly because they had more to give. 

What was the value of these lands according to the views of 
Texans who are qualified to speak? 

Two of the largest grants in Texas were those made to the 
International & Great Northern (5,646,720 acres) and to the 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe (3,554,560 acres). 

“Fhe International & Great Northern lands (12,800 acres per 
mile) were forced upon the railroad company in 1875, in place 
of bonds of $10,000 per mile which had been granted and were 
promised—that is, the company was compelled to accept the 
lands on a basis of 78 cents an acre. But this was an exception- 
ally valuable grant because the surveys were allowed to be made 
in solid bodies, and the lands were wholly exempt from all taxes 
for 25 years. They had to be located in the arid regions of 
Texas, and lands of better value were freely sold in those days 
at 10 cents an acre. 

The result of being compelled to accept these lands: was that 
the International & Great Northern was forced into bankruptcy 
in. 1876, and in those these lands were turned bodily 
over to the bondholders, and did not really contribute to the 
building of a mile of the road. 

“The Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe built 1.000 miles of railroad 
in Texas and received land certificates on the first 200 miles, 
amounting to 3,554,560 acres, which they sold for $246,677, less 
$35,508 expenses, the net proceec being $211,168. The road 
was cheaply constructed and the proceeds of their land grant 
were sufficient to pay for the construction and equipment of 10 
miles of the 1,000 miles, according to the statement of date 
December 10, 1919, by the Federal manager, Mr. F. G. Pettibone, 
well known all over Texas. This was not an improvident or un- 
usual sale. The prevailing price of similar lands in Texas from 
1878 to along in the eighties averaged from 10 to 12} cents an 


‘acre Over 32,000,000 acres were granted in Texas, with an out- 
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side selling value of $6,000,000, which would construct and equip 
about 150 miles of the present 15,740 miles in that State, or less 
than 1 per cent. 

“The tables filed by the Senator from Oregon aggregate 124,- 
000,000 acres, and if the swamp and other lands granted by 
States, including Texas, are added, the grand total is approxi- 
mately 174,000,000 acres, which no reasonable man with knowl- 
edge of the facts would estimate as having a value, when 
granted, to exceed $174,000,000, of which the companies have 
already repaid at least one half in cash and are subject to per- 
petual charges which in time will more than equal the other 
half. 

“That is equivalent to saying that all the lands granted to 
all railroads in the United States have not been equal in value 
to 1 per cent of the cost of the roads. The figures of the gross 
sales will, of course, aggregate a larger amount, but from these 
must be deducted taxes, commissions, and sale expenses, “and 
this increased value is a value which the railroad has itself 
created. 

“The history of land grants to railroads in this country has 
not yet been written. It was in the main a record of pioneering 
and risk, of financial struggles, disappointments, and loss. 
When that history is impartially written and the facts of each 
grant are disclosed it will probably be made clear that from the 
point of view of the public it was a wise and beneficent policy, 
the chief beneficiaries of which have been the fortunate farmers 
who bought the lands and improved them. 

The railroad companies were interested in getting the lands 
into the ownership of actual settlers who would cultivate them 
and create traffic for their roads, which was far better for the 
general good than to have them owned by speculators. There 
is no evidence that they did not act in good faith in promptly 
disposing of the lands and devoting the proceeds to the construc- 
tion of the roads. 

“Senator CHAMBERLAIN in speaking of these grants char- 
acterizes them as ‘ gifts.’ Gifts of this character are made by 
the public, not because the givers love those to whom they are 
made, but to induce the recipients to do something for them. 
What was the motive behind these so-called gifts of land? It 
was to induce those to whom the lands were offered to risk their 
money in building railroads through uninhabited regions in 
order that the public might profit by their investment. In- 
stead of making a gift the public received a full and adequate 
financial compensation in the building of the roads entirely 
aside from the actual repayments of cash that have been 
exacted. 

“Discussion of this subject from the standpoint of statesman- 
ship, to say nothing of common honesty, would take into con- 
sideration the state of the country and conditions in the West 
and all the motives which led to the adoption of the policy by 
Congress. 

Instead of such discussion it has been the practice for years 
by a certain class of politicians to bring out and reproduce at 
intervals this detailed list of the acreage granted to railroads 
by States and by companies, without stating values or the con- 
ditions of the grants, and then by innuendo and insinuation, and 
sometimes by direct assertion, seek to create in the publie mind 
of the present day a belief that the railroads were largely built 
by these gifts of land. 

Those engaged like Mr. Plumb in a propaganda for gaining 
control of the railroad property of the country without the in- 
vestment of a dollar and without the slightest responsibility for 
consequences may be expected to indulge in more or less reck- 
less assertion, but such indulgence is not looked for in the 
Senate.” 


THE AMERICAN METAL CO. 


Mr. CALDER. 1 submit a resolution requiring from the 
Alien Property Custodian certain information relative to the 
sale of the American Metal Co., and I ask unanimous consent 
for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 275) was read, as follows: 


Whereas according to press reports, the Alien Property Custodian has 
recently sold 34,644 voting trust certificates of the American Metal 
Co. to a syndicate, the members of which apparently include persons 
connected with the former German owners of this company, and 
persons whose ownership of stock in such metal com es was de- 
clared by the Alien Property Custodian in his report published in 
February, 1919 (S. Doc. 435, 65th Cong., 3d sess.), to be a menace to 
the country: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Alien Property Custodian is hereby directed to 


report to the Senate as soon as practicable: 

First, the names of the purchasers of such certificates; the number 
of certificates purchased by each; and the relations, if any, of each 
purchaser to the former German owners of such American 


etal Co. 


Second, the reasons for and the circumstances surrounding the sale 
of a large portion of such — trust certificates to L. Vogelstein, in 
view of the reference to such Vogelstein on pages 92 and 93 of the 
rept of the Alien Property Custodian herein mentioned. 

ird, the provisions of law, if any, authorizing, and the reasons for, 
the formation of a voting trust and the sale of vo ing trust certificates, 
in lieu of the sale of the shares of stock taken from the alien enemy 
holders thereof. 

Fourth, all other pertinent facts in connection with the sale and 
transfer of such voting trust certificates, and the issuance and award 
of such certificates by the advisory committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I ask that the pre- 
1 of the resolution be again read. I did not hear it all 
rea 

The preamble was again read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 


The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 


agreed to, 
CESSION OF THRACE TO GREECE, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I offer the following resolution 
and ask that it lie upon the table. It relates to the cession of 
Thrace to Greece. There is a resolution before the Committee 
on Foreign Relations dealing with the same subject. I shall 
not ask consideration of the resolution or its reference to that 
committee pending some action by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, but if the committee fails to act within a short time 
I shall then ask for consideration of the resolution which I 
now offer. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The resolution will be printed in the 
Recorp if it is not to be read? 

Mr. KING. I ask to have it printed in the RECORD. 

The resolution (S. Res, 276) was ordered to lie on the table, 
as follows: 

Whereas it is imperative for the peace of eastern Europe that the peace 
conference make a proper disposition of the territories surrendered 
by Turkey and 3 and repel sire | the residue of Thrace ex- 
tending from Kavalla along the coast of the Aegean Sea to the line 
of the Chatalja Hills behind Constantinople, reserving to the league 
of nations proper control of the fortifications which command the 
Dardanelles to insure the free navigation of the straits between the 
Aegean and the Black Seas; and 

Wares Thrane is racially and geographically a proper part of ancient 

reece; an 

Whereas the Greeks in the hundred 8 since their emancipation 
from the domination of the Turks and the establishment of. the inde- 
pendent Kingdom of Greece have striven consistently for the redemp- 
tion of Thrace from alien rule; and 

Whereas it is now within the discretion of the allied and associated 
powers to satisfy the proper national aspirations of the Greeks with 
regard to Thrace; and 

Whereas the requirements of Bulgaria for the accommodation of its 
maritime commerce at an Aegean port may be completely satisfied 
upon the same terms which the Greeks have accorded Serbian com- 
merce in the port of Saloniki: Now therefore be it 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that those parts of 
Thrace which have been surrendered by Bulgaria and Turkey to the 
rincipal allied and associated powers and extending to the line of 
hatalja Hills, behind Constantinople, should be awarded by the peace 
conference to Greece and become incorporated in the Kingdom of Greece, 
roper control of the fortifications which command the Dardanelles 

ing retained under the authority of the league of nations, and Greece 
being charged with the duty of granting to Bulgaria arrangements 
for the accommodation of Bulgarian commerce at an Aegean port., of a 
8 5 to the commercial accommodations granted Serbia at 
Saloni $ 

COAL CORPORATION TAXES. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, there is on 
the calendar Senate resolution 257, requesting the Secretary 
of the Treasury to furnish a statement relative to dividends 
paid by corporations engaged in the mining and production of 
coal within the United States for 1917 and 1918. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris] has introduced a 
resolution providing for practically the same thing. I should 
like to call up the resolution of the Senator from Georgia, 
S. Res. 247, requesting information from the Secretary of the 
Treasury relative to income and profits tax returned from coal 
corporations. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] objected to 
its consideration the other day on the ground that it could not 
legally be done. ; 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not changed my mind in that respect, 
and I shall object to the consideration of it at this time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Has the Senator from 
Utah considered the resolution of the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have considered it and shall object unless 
an amendment has been offered to it. I do not know whether it 
has or not, or whether the Senator from South Dakota is going 
to offer it now. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. The resolution will be 
offered as it lies on the desk, and I should like to have the Sec- 
retary read it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I see no objection to the Secretary reading it, 
but I do object to its present consideration. 
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ftir VICE PRESIDENT. What is the use of reading it, 
then? 
Mr. SMOOT. There is no use whatever, as I object to it. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. Morning busi- 
ness is closed. 
LAND GRANTS TO RAILROADS. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I desire to make just 
a few observations, with the consent of the Senate, in reference 
to a statement which was printed in the Recorp while I was 
temporarily out of the Senate, presented by my friend, the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]. It was a statement attached 
to a letter written by Mr. W. W. Baldwin, of Chicago, to the Sen- 
ator from Utah, in reference to some remarks made by me some 
days ago regarding land grants to railroads. I desire that what 
I say now shall be printed in connection with the article in 
question. 

Mr. President, the statement prepared by Mr. Baldwin, which 
was printed in the Recorp, I think unjustly criticizes what I 
had to say when the Cummins bill was up for consideration in 
reference to grants to railroads. In his opening statement he 
Says: 

The remarks of Senator CHAMBERLAIN, of Oregon, in the Senate on 
Friday, December 19, 1919, contain so many mistakes of fact, and so 
many half truths, that they do not correctly represent the subject of 
land grants to railroads. he Senator himself is probably an uncon- 
scious victim of this misrepresentatlon because his speech consists 
largely of quotations from a publication called Encyclopedia of Ameri- 
can Government. 

That statement is not true, and I may say, for the benefit of 
Mr. Baldwin, that I think, coming from a publie-land and land- 
grant State, as I do, I know just as much about the general 
situation as he does. I do not know anything about the books 
of his company and 5 hich he represented as land agent, but it 
is a well-known fact that while figures do not lie, liars will 
sometimes figure. I do not mean to charge that Mr. Baldwin 
has falsified anything, because my friend, the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine], says he is a highly honorable man; but I do 
know, and I charge, that in many instances railroad companies 
that had these immense grants have charged up anything they 
pleased against the moneys received from the land grants. It 
has constituted a sort of a slush account into which they might 
inject many charges that ought not to have been made against 
the proceeds of the land grants, and ought not to have been 
charged against the Government at all. 

But the statement I resent in this publication of Mr. Baldwin 
is that I was unconsciously misled by the Encyclopedia of Ameri- 
can Government, Mr, President, I expressly copied into the 
Recorp, not what this encyclopedia had to say about the number 
of acres and the amount of these several grants, but I made 
portions of the report of the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office a part of my remarks, and I not only did that, but I gave 
the page of the report where the matter was to be found, and 
stated: 

Mr. President, in support of what I have to say about that, I call 
attention to State grants that were made from 1850 to June 30, 1919, 
and I am referring now to the report of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office to the Secretary of the Interior for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1919, so it is a recent report. 

And I then quoted from the report just exactly what the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office had to say about these land 
grants. 

That report brought the condition of the grants down to June 
30, 1919, as I recall it now. In order further to convince Mr. 
Baldwin of the accuracy of my statements, I ask to have printed 
in the Recorp, as an appendix to my remarks, a statement show- 
ing the land grants made by Congress to aid in the construction 
of railroads, together with data relative thereto, compiled from 
the records of the General Land Office by order of the Secretary 
of the Interior and printed as a public document in 1915. I do 
not ask to have printed anything with reference to wagon 
roads, canals, or internal improvements mentioned therein, but 
all that bears upon railroad grants. I do that, Mr. President, 
for the purpose of showing not only the original grants but the 
extent of the indemnity limits, where, in addition to the specific 
grants, the railroad companies were permitted to select lands 
outside of the grant itself; the name of the grantee; the grantees 
of the States, which were in nearly every case, if not in all 
eases, railroad companies; subdivisions of grants and present 
owners; the date of the several acts; and additional legislation 
affecting these grants. That gives in minute detail everything 
that affects these grants down to 1915. 

Mr. President, Mr. Baldwin in his statement says I was in- 
consistent in the observations I made, that the railroad com- 
panies ought to have sold these grants and at the same time in- 
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sisting that if they had been properly husbanded the grants 
which were made to the companies would have built the roads. 
I made no such statement, as far as the first part of his state- 
ment is concerned, but I did say, and I repeat, that if these 
land grants had been properly handled, and the moneys properly 
ne for, in many instances they would have completed the 
roa 

In this connection I want to refer again to the Oregon & 
California grant and the California & Oregon grant, where 
millions of acres were given for the construction of a road 
practically from Portland, Oreg., to San Francisco. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the company violated expressly the terms of the grants in 
these cases. They were limited to sell in quantities of 160 
acres of land to actual settlers at $2.50 per acre. They held 
those lands back from cultivation and settlement for many 
years, and when they went up in price they sold larger quanti- 
ties than 160 acres to other than actual settlers, and in addition 
to that sold for prices per acre far in excess of the amount speci- 
fied in the grant itself. 

The railroad companies, under the management of Mr. Har- 
riman, finally, as these timberlands commenced to soar sky- 
ward in value continued to hold these lands from any settle- 
ment and cultivation in violation of the terms of the grant, 
with the result that proceedings were instituted in the Legis- 
lature of». Oregon and by the people of Oregon to have the 
grants forfeited, and later a suit was commenced in the Fed- 
eral court of Oregon to forfeit the grants. The Supreme Court 
of the United States, while they did not forfeit the grant in 
terms, in effect authorized legislative action which might for- 
feit the grant, reserving only to the railroad companies the 
price of $2.50 per acre; and Congress did, in 1908 or 1909, 
enact laws which forfeited the grants, and the lands are now 
restored to the people of the country and are being sold under 
rules and regulations provided by the Secretary of the In- 
terior under the act of Congress. 

I do not know, Mr. President, that I care to enter into a 
lengthy discussion of the statement of Mr. Baldwin. I simply 
wanted to say that he is entirely mistaken when he said [ 
relied upon any encyclopedia for the information submitted by 
me in my remarks a few days ago. I relied upon the reports 
of the Federal Goyernment—upon the reports of the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office. I repeat that the state- 
ments I made then were correct, and I now desire to dupli- 
cate that statement by printing in the Recorp, as an appendix 
to those remarks, another statement by another branch of 
the Government to show just exactly what these grants 
were and what subsequent legislation was had in regard 
thereto. 

Mr. President, I desire to say in conclusion that many of 
the roads agreed to carry Federal troops and munitions of war 
under varying arrangements. I may have stated it a little 
too broadly if I said they agreed to carry them for nothing. 
In some instances the railroad companies have come back to 
Congress and asked for relief from the very terms of the grant 
under which they took those lands, and the Congress has some- 
times afforded them relief. Relief has been asked within the 
last three or four years, to my certain knowledge. I refer 
particularly to chapter 209, Thirty-sixth Statutes at Large, 
pages 1087 and 1050, where it is provided amongst other 
things as follows: 

Provided further, That in expending the mone a by this 
act a railroad company which has not receiv aid in bonds of the 
United States, and which obtained a nt of public land to aid in 
the construction of its railroad on condition that such railroad should 
be a post route and military road, subject to the use of the United 
States for postal, military, naval, and other Government services, and 
also subject to such regulations as Congress may impose restricting 
the charge for such Government transportation, having claims against 
the United States for transportation of troops and munitions of war 
nnd military supplics and property over such aided railroads, shall be 
paid out of the moneys appropriated by the foregoing provision only 
on the basis of such rate for the transportation of such troops and 
munitions of war and military supplies and property as the Secretary 
of War shall deem just and reasonable under the foregoing provision, 
such rate not to exceed 50 per cent of the com sation for such 
Government transportation as shall at that time charged to and 
paid by private parties to any such company for like and similar trans- 


rtation; and the amount so fixed to paid shall be accepted as in 
Fal for all demands for such service. 


I ask to have printed as an appendix to my remarks a state: 
ment showing land grants made by Congress to aid in the con- 
struction of railroads, canals, and internal improvements, to- 
gether with data relative thereto, compiled from the records of 
the General Land Office by order of the Secretary of tha 
Interior. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The appendix referred to follows: 
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Additional legislation affecting but not 
increasing grant. s 


2 

— 

E 

E 

3 Extent of | Extent of in- Grantee of | Subdivisions of 

5 Date of grant. Route of road. inplace.| demnity limits Grantee. State. grant and present 

8 2 Date of act. 4 Object of act. 
č 3 $ 5 8 

$ ag 

i * 

9 Fifteen miles | State of Illi- | Minois Oen- | MinoisCentralR, | Ang. 2, 188210 For tection of 
on each side | nois. tral R. R. Co. R. Co. seti line 
ofroad. Even of road, 
sections. 

to a pont at or 
near the june- 
tion of the Ohio 
and Mississippi 
Rivers with a 
branch of the 
same to Chi- 
. on Lake 
M and 
another via Ga- 
lena to Du- 
buque, in the S 
State of Iowa. 
2 | Sept. 20, 1850 Fromthemouth |..... do.......| Same. State | StateofMis-| Mobile and | Mobile and Ohlo f Mar. 3, 180 9 Granting right of 
of the O elected to sissippl, 30 Ohio R. R. R. R. Co. i way. 
River to the take indem- far as road Co. Aug. 2, 1852 10 For protection of 
city of Mobile. nityfromodd | is in said 5 settlersalongline 
ions. State. of road, 

Feb. 18, 1859 | 11) 384 Coni trans- 
fer from te to 
company andor- 

ng time for 
completion of 
road, 

J TEP e do. . Same, Odd | State of Ala - 40 4 . 040 Mar. 3, 18409 Granting right of 
yore. — Aug. 2, 1821 For protection of 
a 8 as ug. 2, 00 27 For on 

is in said len 
State. Feb, 18,1859 $84) Con‘irming trans- 
fer and extend- 
ing time for com- 
plotion. 
From Hannibal AG BERA does TERETE State of Mis- Hannibaland | Hannibal and. F AY 
to Saint Joseph. souri, Saint Jaseph | Saint Joseph R, 
R. R. Co. R. Co. 
1 From Saint |.....do....... Even sections |.....do.......| Pacific R. R. From Pacific, Mo., June 5,1862 | 1 2 Extending time 
it game or eee Tillesof toed. 8 the Saint Louis wa 
on the eso. of roa: 
western and San Francis- = 
ary of the State eo Rwy. Co. 
saad at 1 ee 
è 0 o. 
z to the Missouri 
the State. Lo- Pacific Rwy, Co. 


d. 
10155 From a ton |.....do.......] Fifteen miles . Cairo and Ful- | From mouth of Mar. 3, 18001 
souri an 


the on each side ton R. R. Co.] Ohio River, in for com: 
River o è of road.| Arkansas, Missouri, to Tex- first 20 miles. 
the mouth of Stateselected| respective- as at 
the Ohio River, to take odd | ly. Texarkana, Ark., 
in the State of sections. to Cairo and Ful- 
Missouri, via ton R. R. Oo., | May 8,1870 | 16) 370)..-.. n RTN PA TETS 
Little Rock, to now Saint Lonis, 
the Texas Iron Mountain 
near and Southern 
Fulton, Ar- Rwy- Co. 
kansas, with 
Little Rock to Little Rock | From Little Rock | Apr. 10,1869 | 1 Extending time 
the and Fort] to Fort Smith, and providing 
River and Smith Rwy. | Ark., to Little that Iands shall 
Fort Smith, in Co. Rock and Fort be sold to set- 
Smith Rwy. Co. tlers at a price 
not ex Ing 
x $2.50 acre. 
Mar. 8, 1870 | 1 Repealing iso 
to act of Apr, 10, 
1869 
= M and | From Little Roc FFF 
Little Rock M 
R. R. Co. River, 


1920. 


improvements, together with data relative thereto, compiled from the records of the General Land Office. 
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Date of res- 
indemnity | restoration. 
lands. 


Aug. and Public no- Adjusted | 2,595,133. 
closed. 


Fob. 14, 1852. Sept, 20, 1850. 
All Sept., 1852. | tice, by or- 


lands 


within lim- der of Com- 
its. missioner of 
General 
Land 1 
fice. 
Nov. 18, 1851,| Sept. 20,1850.) Sept., 1883 Ao ed os! ee 
from Ala- All lands : 
bama line | withinlim- 
ts. 
State line. 
Aug. 28, 1849, Sept., 188. 80. ences 1 
from Ches- 
tang’s 
e 
ont Sat 
ta 
line. 
boundary 
of Mobile. 
June 10, 1853.| June 11, 1852. Grant ad 10. < sis = 
Jan. 3, 1854. All lands| justed in 
yoan lim-| 1854. 
Nov. 25, 1853.| June 11, 1852. | A ug. and By order o. do . . 1, 159, 080. 
All lands] Sept., 1854. ommis- 
within lim- sioner of 
its. General 
Office, 
See notice 
No. 517. 
May 19, 1853, | Aug. 15, 1887. By order of 8 
under act of etary ol adjusted, 
1853; tas Inte- but not 
or. 


Mar. 21, 1883. By order of | Adjusted and 1,052,082. 51 1,052,082. 51 
o osed. 


om mis- 
sioner of 
General 
do 
Aug 18, 1885. May 19, 1 Withdrawal. Practica'ly 838, 400. 184, 657. 
act 1853;| never re- adjusted, 
Mar. 14, 1888, voked: but butnot 
act 1866. ttle or no closed. 
vacant 
lands with- 
in ts of 
grant. 
1 Missouri, 


None. 


None. 


Nona. 


None. 


None. 


2? Arkansas, 


None. 


None, 


None. 


None. 


Non 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Nona. 


None. 


None. 


Remaiks 


on of Attorney- 
General, Mar. 10, 
1855, relative to ex- 
tent of grant and lo- 
cation of Chicazo 
branch, 5 Opin., 


though grant of 
lands is confined to 
States of Alabama 
and Mississippi. 
(See opinions of At- 
torney-General, 
Aug. 17, 1852, 5 
Q n., 603: and Nov. 


536.) 

In the adjustment of 
this grant the road 
was treated as an en- 


n proportion to the 
length of the road in 
the respectivo 
States. 


From Hannibal to 
Saint Joseph, Mo. 


cific R. R. 

From Bird’s Point, 
Mo., opposite 
mouth of Oh 


Litt!e Rock and Fort 
pee R. R., ner 
rgenta, opposi 
Lit 15 Roc’, to Fort 
Smith, Ark. 


Memphis and Litt'e 
Rock R., from 


R. 
Argenta to Missis. 


ippi River, oppo. 
sila Memphis, 
Tenn. 
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Additional legislation affecting but not 
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S | Date of grant. Extent of | Fxtentofin- 
7 gran rener tin placed demmity } 
2 = Object of act. 
E f 
3 
a 
6 E 
6 July 28,7866 | 49) ma Odd sev- 5 inder 
3 tions with- miey Tal to 20 
aati) mi 8 
lands grun tending t 0 
ed by act selection to even 
of 1853. 
| 9 
7j May 15,1856 | 11 0 From Burling- | Odd sections change 7 
ral denne Missle: within 6 tion of road; 


nochange in 


sippi River,to| miles of location of 


2 psint on the road. 


8 | May 15, 1856 | 11 From Daven- do......| Fifteen miles. do Missis sip pi 
K. R.. 


cific Rwy. Co. 


9| May 15,1856 | 11 From Lyons City |..... CT Beer BEE: ASSESS Navas 
northwest 


uoketa, thence 
on sai 
running as near 
the 42d el, 
across State 
to the Missouri 

8 River. 

10 | May 15,1555 | 11| 9 From Dubuque |..... OO scenes Fifteen miles . do 


to a point on the 
Missouri River buqus and Sioux 

: City R. R. Co. 
Range 30 W. to 
10 


Mar. 3,1885 13 526 yep time 
Mar. 2, 1868 ATS WG 


Suint Paul Rwy. 
Co. 
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Date of def- tent toration of | Manner of | Condition of ares of 
nite location. withdrawal. indemnity | restoration, grant. i 


Apr. 7, 187. May 10, 1856;) Dec. 15, 1887 By order of 
June etary of 
Interior. 


Apr. 1, 1857, 


Sept. 9, 1579.| By order o. . do 
underact of 
1858. 


Commis- 


Grinnell v. R. R. 
cor oy} Co., 103 U. 8., 739.) 


Jan. 11, 1870, 
re‘ocation 
under act of 
1834. 


Dee. 15, 1887. 


June 15, 187 May 10, 1855; | May 22, 1891.}.....do....... Practically | 1,025,795. 67) 11,166,917.81 Cedar Rapids 
under act June 16, j adjuste Counci 

1866, June dat not 12 Shey en 

s branch, from 

and J ons to Clinton, 


* 


None.) Main line, from Du - 
buque to Sioux 


Includes 35,685.49 acres of the Chi Rook Island and Pacific R. R., 109,755.35 acres of the Cedar Rapids and Missouri R R.R. 77,535.22 acres 
' arin TS Sioux oy R. R. situated In the old Des Moines River grant of August 8, 1846, which should be deducted from 1 Torte oing 8 8. (else 4 Des 
F . 681. 
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Add tional legislation affecting but not 
increasing grant. 


Extent of | Extent of in- 


: 
Route of road. grant in place. demnity limits. Grantee. 3 — 
Object of act. 
11 | May 17,1856 | 11 Odd sections) Fifteen miles | Stato of Florida, Jacksonville to — 
> within 6| oneachside | Florida. | lantic Lake City. 3 
miles of ol road. vision made b 
road. the State 4 
t was. 
Lake City to Pen- fail. cons 
saco. e tion, treated as a 
tion of the grant single grant, and 
Prog! 3 a me lands 756 
’ > accordin; 
tion exten oak ey 
m 
la River 
to Pensacola be- 
conferred by 
the State upon 
laand 
Atlantie R. R. 
Co., now Louis- 
ville and Nash- 
a R. 5 The 
amen, 
gran ack- 
sonville to 
Apalachicola 
ver, is now 
by the 
s Florida Rwy.and 
Navigation’ Co., 
now of 
Air Line, 
12 | May 17,185) | 11| 15| From Amelia Is . G do CC KK e A TTT 
Present owner, 
Florida Central 
and Peninsular 
of R. R. Co. 
to 
Keys, on the 
Gulf of Mexico. 
13 | May 17,1855 From Pensacola |..... 8 . do r ——T—2 
of Alabama, In 25 hi 
a owners 
a iad 
ontgomery. ad op- 
Wille and Nash. 
ville R, R. Co. 
14 | May 17,1856 From Montgom- |... .. do b 1 State of Ala- No vision. 2 
ery to the bama. Present owner, 
boundary line Mobile and 
or- Montgomery 
ida and Rwy. Co. 
bama, in the di- 
rection of Pen- 
sacola, to 
the road from 
— cola to 
15 | jund 3, 1856 the Ten- | Odd - num- |..... WB PORTS PERT do No subdivision. Forfeiting uncom- 
nessee River, at sec Present owner, pleted portion of 
or near Gunter’s| tions with- the grantee of the ant. 
Landing, to] in 6 miles State. Froviding for an 
„ on | ofroad exchange of lands 
the Coosa River. between settlers 
company 
aie erent 
cheese Osessesssesse 
16 | June 3,1856 From Gadsden |..... A R 4 From Gadsden, Reviving grant 
to connect with thi Chattoo- and extending 
the Georgia alley, to time for comple- 
„ eorgia State tion of road. 
Tennessee line line. No compa- Forleit ing entire 
of railroads, ny claiming grant grant. 
through Chat- is to Gen- 
— 2 Wills, eral Land Office. 
Lookout 
Valleys, 
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improvements, together with data relative thereto, compiled from the records of the General Land Office—C 


Date of defi- 
nito location. 


Ausg. 17, 1857. 
Aug. 17, 1857, 
| from Lake’ 
i Cit to 
Talla has- 
i) see. 
‘| May 10, 1858, 
I| from Tal- 
dahassce to 
Pensacola. 


Ang. 13,1856. 


Sept. 18, 1856. 


Jan. 18, 1859. 


{| Sept. 20,1858. 


Number of 
Dateand ex-| Date of res- Estimated | acres certi- 
„ r 
. ed to 
withdrawal. | fands. acres. Tune 30, 
1914. 
Maya7, 1856; | Jan. 17,1888, | By order of | Adjusted | 1,315,496. 22 1,308, 620.88 
May 23 from Jack- tary | and closed. 
1858, All| sonvilleto| ofthe Im 
lands witb- à ach-] terior: 
in limits. River. 
| Aug. 15,1857, 8 do... 
from Apa- 
lachic ola 
River to 
Pensacola. 
May 17,| Aug. 15,| B or of | Practically 1, 034, 279. 731, 711. 77 
1850. Jul 1887. pe soes e 
Eaa — no 
ept. 
we >” 
r EA DE TEF „ 
Er at 
Mar. 10, 
1881. Allj. 
lands wi 
J — 9, 158 Dec. 15,1887 d 
une i 15 do. e 147, 942. 81 
All lands ” * N Ms ine 
within: 
limits, 
8 Dec. 15, 187. .. do 4 0 e 439, 972. 8 309, 022. 804 
13, 1887. 
All lands 
within 
ts. 
June 19,1856; | Aug. 15, 1887. do....... Practical! 06, 033. 67, 784, 
Feb, 13 adjusted, 
1857. All but not 
lands closed. 
within 
mile 
limits. 
June 19,1880; Nowith- }.............. Not earned None. 
Feb. 13 drawal of 
1857. All| indemni- 
lands lands 
within has been 
li-mile recog- 
limits, nized 
since the 
war 


Continued. 


of road 
in miles. 


37.5 


Miles of | Miles of 
road 


Remarks. 


None.| Completed from 
Jacksonville to 
Lake City, 59 
miles, and from 
thence to Quiney, 
130 miles di- 


5 
act. Com- 
Dleted fom Quin- 


pslachicola 
Hiner, 2 miles, in 
1873, and thence to 
Pensacola, Py 
5 


None. Completed from Fer- 
nandina to Waldo 
within timo pre- 
scribed, and from 
Waldo to Tampa 
after that time. 


None. 


None. None. ] From ee pha 


to Flomaton, 


None. From Montgomery 
to Flomaton, Ala. 


From Gadsden to 
Guntersville, Ala. 


None.] None. 
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Statement showing land grants made by Congress to aid in the construction of railroads, canals, and internal 


Additional legislation affec: but not 
increasing grant. = 


Subdivisions of 
grant and present 
owners. 


Extent of | Extent of in- 


Route of road. tin place. demnity limits. Grantee 


Statutes, 
Page 


and 
ee Co. 
State of Ala- | Northeastand | No subdivision. 
bama. South 


June 3, 1856 | 11] 1 Apr. 10,1869 | 16| 45 ADE grant 


Odd-num-| Fifteen miles 
bered 


sec-| on each side 
time for comple- 
tionswith-| of road. . z 

Mississip 

Stateline in ; 

direction of the 

Mobile and 

J m Girar to Forfeitin 
une 3,1856 | 11] 17| From Girard to . doo 00 40 8 
Mobile, Ala. Girard R. R. between ro 


and Mobile, 2 
Providing ſor an 
exchange ot lands 


June 3,1856 | 11) 17 From Montgom- . do . do. . do X 2 Amending act of 
ery, Ala., to June 3, 1856, as to 


name of com- 


essee Revisi grant 
State line, iu the ing 


and ex 

direction of time for comple- 
Nashville, Tenn. tion of road. 
Juno 3, 1836 11| 17| From Selma to. . do . doo . do No subdivision. | May 23,1872 Confirming to 
Gadsden, Ala. Present owner, State lands there- 
the Selma, Rome tofore certified, 
and Dalton R. R. and granting righ 
5 Sept. 29, 1890 F fetait t 
p * 0¹ 

ween Jackson- 
ville and Gads- 

den, Ala. 
Junc 3,1856 | 13) 21) From Little Bay | Odd sections} Fifteen miles No :subdivisiom. |i coiciicwecscaclaodeced Nore.—The act of 

de Noquet to| within 6] on each side Present owner, Mar. 3, 
Marquette, miles of| of road. Marquette provided that 
Mich. road. Odd se:tions. Hougitton and this company 


Came R.R. 
Co. 


the line between 
„ 
north. 
Twenty miles Four addi- | Twenty miles. 10 4 . 4 ö A e ESE 
westerly from | tional sec- 


Marquette, 
Mich, 
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improvements, together with data relative thereto, compiled from the records of the General Land Office—Continued. 


Nov. 29, 1858| June 19, 1856; 
Feb.13,1857. 
All lands 
within 15 
limi 


Aug. 15, 187 B oeo 272 272 None.| None} None. 


Inte- 


only. 
8 
on grani 
was adjusted se 
— 1 und has baa 
e k 


the 
rior. 


June 1, 1858. .. do Aug. 15, 1887. Completed from 
guara to Union 


s, Ala., with- 


E. e 302, 181. 1 302, 181. 1 . 6 


1 
and closed. 


Great Northern 
R. R. Co., here re- 


ported as uncon- 
structed. 


None.| From Mont 
to Decatur. Noss 


June 19, 1856 Dec. 15, 1887. 
Feb. 13,1857; 
and Jan. 7, 


company under the 
grant between De- 
catur and the State 
line of Tennessee. 


and no lands are 
withdrawn therefor. 


ma toa point about 
9 miles west of Tal- 


Mar. 27, 1858. Dec. 15,1887... do . do 


time. Uncompleted 
from Jacksonville to 


Gadsden. 
None.“ None. -None.| From Marquette toa 
t 20 miles south- 


Dec. 17, 1857. Adjusted 
osed. 


and ch 


limits of 
Marquette, 


Houghton 
and Inten- 
agon grant. 
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Statement showing land grants made by Congress to cid in the construction of raitrocds, canals, anà internal 


Additional 8 . but no 
increasing grant 


Extent of | Extent ofin- Grantee. 


9 Route of road. tin place.) demnity limits. 


Date of act, Object of act. 


Chronological number. 


Statutes, 
Page. 


tending 
completion of 


Extendin 
for com: 


time 
letion of 


22 | June 3,1856 | 11) 21) From Marquette | Oddsections| Fifteen miles | StateofMich-| Marquetteand|)No subdivision. x 
to Ontonagon, | within 6| on each side | igan. Ontonagon || Present owner, Author re- 
Mich. miles of ofroad. Rwy. Co. Marquette, survey new 
road. Houghton and location of that 


Ontonagon R. R. of the line 
Co. Mar. 


tween — 
quette and On- 


2 Mar, 3,1865 | 13/520 do Four addi- Twenty miles. . do on E 
tional soc- > tonagon. No 
tions per in loca- 
mile. 
23 | June 3,1855 11 21| From Ontona- Odd sec- | Fifteen miles dee 1 No subdivision. ting uncom- 
„ Mich., to] tions with- | on each side and Present owner, ony portion of 
” Wisconsin | in 6 miles | ofroad. Od Line Ontonagon grant. 
State Une. 0 sections. Co Brulé River R. 
R. Co. 
24 June 3,1856 | 11| 21) From Marquette, {..... S e e A E . ſuetto and No subdivisions, Authorizing State 
Mich., to the State Line R. t owner, to relocate road 
Wisconsin State after- 1847 7 80 as to 
line. wards known Nor 3 State line at 
as rie ~ Rwy. Co. 8 
cago, Bain 
Paul and 
Fond du Lac 
R. R. Co. 
24a, Mar. 3, 1883 13320 From Marquette, Four addi- | Twenty miles. do. . . Peninsula R „ 
E Mich., to thej tional sec- 
W. n State] tions per 
line at the] mile 
mouth of the 
Menominee 
River. 
25 June 3,1856 | 11 21| From Amboy,| Odd sec- | Fifteen miles do.. . . Amboy, Lan- 
by Mising tions with- | on each side sing 
areca n in 6 miles | ofroad. Odd Traverse Bay 
some point on | ofroad, ons R. R, Co 
or near Trav- 
erse Bay. 
Mich. 
June 3,186 | 1} 21) From Grand . . do . do. 4 q ꝗ do Grand Rapids No subdivision. 8 time 
‘ Rapids to seme and Indiana | No change in for completion. 
nton ornear R. R. Co. 
ru verse Bay. 


1920. 
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Improvements, together with data relative thereto, compiled from the records of the General Land Office—Continued. 


Date and ex- 
Date of defi- |" tent of 


nite location. withdrawal. 


Jan. 14, 1859 May 30, 1856: 


And 
Ant ike 
within 1 — 
Its. 


Nov. 30, 1857. w 30, 1856. 
w 


Nov.30,1857, | May 30, 1856. 
under act of 


Jan. 11, 1865. | Jan. 16, ry 
Relocation May 
under joint | 1865, 35i 
resolution 3 in 
of 1862. limits. 


Oct. 23, 1858.| Ma: 1856, 
ait lands 
within 
limits. 


Dec. 2, 1857, | Ma: 7 
88 all land 

Rapids to] within 15 
Traverse miles from 


Date of res- 
toration of | Manner of | Condition of 
ey restoration. grant. 


Aug. 15, 1887 "Secretary Practica ily 


is fA eAjusted 
e In- pns no 
0 


June 15, 1868.) By order of | Adjusted 
j the Com- 9 


missioner 


Deo. 15, 1887. By order of se pare 
the Bere- adjuste 
tary five the but not 

Interior. closed. 


Dec. 15, 1887... do do 


Dec. 15, 1887... do. -f.n do. e 


305,929. 80 


25, 679.79 


Miles of 
road 


pike tom from kee 


65 Compiete from On- 

tonagon to a point 
near Rockland. 
Not constructed 
from Rockland to 
Wisconsin State 
line. 


125.2 | None} None} None} From Wisconsin- 


State line, near 


Saginaw R. R. 5 —5 


3 int 8 —.— 


20, 7 175 5 
north, 


Northern Central 

Michigan R. R. 
completed from 
Lansi Jones- 
ville; uncompleted 
from Jonesville to 
Amboy. 


333 None.| None} None.| From Port bs be 
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Statement showing lend grants made by Congress to aid in the construction cf reilroačs, cengl:, and iniern 


Additional legislation affecting but not 
increasing grant. 


Subdivisions of 
grant and present 
owners. 


Date of grant. Route of road. | Extent of | Extant 7 Grantee, 


grant in place. demnity 


Date of act. Object of act. 


È | Chronological number. 


119 “Tune d 1856 n Twenty miles. So ger — 
une an 
Sl R. R. Co. 
TIR 
0 ayre, 
= = of In- 
oa 
cathe son — 
boundary 0 
ol the State of 
1 7 
enoe by way 
Ra; 


5 Sa reve F 

8 terest 

the United States 
in and tothe lands 


verse Bay. 
27 | Juns 3,1856 | 11| 21| From Grand | Oddseetions| Fifteen ern Sead do... Detroit and 


28 Jun» , 1853 11) 21| From Pore Mare cones Cf Sere eee TA en do... . Flintand Pere 
(Lud ſuette R. 


* ae for 
qua 
ington) to Flint. R. 


Authorizing 
in 


23 | June 2 Between Madison 
and Portage to 
Madison and 


the benefit of the 
W Rail- 


isconsin 
road Farm Mort- 
gage Land Com- 
pany. 


20 May 5, 1865 | 13) 66) Odd sactions | Odd sections F x 7| Extendingtimə for 
within 10 wi 2 Lake Sain 


compietion. 
17| 634) To quiet title of 
settlers on lands 
claimed by West 
dat sentir Rwy. 


From Saint . do. do ...... do.. .. Saint Croix Between Sant 4 4 4 


Croix River or and Lake Su- 
Lake, between pa R. R. 
townships 25 


1, to the 
La 


1920. 
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improvements, together with Cata rctative thereto, com piled from tre records of the General Lund Office—Continned. 


«trond | 
miles. 


200. 05 


170. 


140.05 


170. 


None 


Remarks. 


None. With the exception 
of 60 miles lying be- 
tween Port Huron 


wi 
the land grant. (See 
Ts vs. Port Hu- 
8 5 
R. Co. 
fich., 460.) ite 
lands certified to the 
State were conveyed 
by the governor to 
the Port Huron and 
Lake Michi, 


to. 
None. Nonc.) None. From Ludington to 
Flint. 


From Madison to 
Portas. 


Portaze to 
Tomah. 
From Tomah to 
Hudson. The com- 
appears to 
ave abandoned 
and taken up the 
read between To- 
mah and Warrens, 
12 miles, and in lieu 
thereof fo have con- 
structed a road from 
. — to Camp 


Douglass. 
243.9 None. 248. 9 243.9 None. 51 to Superior 


y- 

Branch from point 
on main line in 
Sec. 35, T. 40 N., 
R. 3 W., to Bay- 


Number of 
Dith ent Date of res- Estimated | acres certi- 
Date of gen. tent al toration of Mannerot | Condition of — fed or, pat- 
nite locatiori. amni restoration. grant, gran en 
withdrawal, lands,” acres. June 30, 
Jan. 5, 1858..| Mav 30, 1856. | July 31, 1882. By er@er of | Adinsted 
All lands the Secro-] and dozed 
within lim- tary of the 37,467.44 37, 467.4¢ 
its. Imerior. 
Dec. 9, 1857...) May 30, 1888. . do . % 0 
Ang. 18, 87. d.. . Ang. 8, 1887]... do Practically 589, 200. 88 512, 877. 
adjusted 
but not 
closed. 
July 16,1857, | Mar 29,1856.) Withdrawal 44. — 1,115. 
and t. | Alloddsec-] never me- 
7, 1857. tions with- | voked, but 
in 15-mile | no known 
ts. vacant 
lands with- 
reli ws 
grant. 
8 do.. . J Aug. 15, 1887. 40 
Sept. 7, 1857, May 29,1856, . dd 4 n 4. . 1, 08, -% 578,863 
wnder act | under act 
1 „ - 
June sections 
ender, act is 
of 1864; re- | mile limits. 
location Feb. 5, 1866, 
der 
of 1864; odd 
sections 
within 20- 
mile limits. 
Mar. 2, 1858, | May 29, 1856, None, but | Withdrawal | Adjusted | 1,258, 208. 1, 288, 203, 
from Pres- | under act no known revoked elosed. 
cott to Su- | of1856,0dd| vacant] Jan. 8, 
perlor City, sections] lands in 
under act within 18. limits. 
Joly 17,1888, Feb. 28, 
y 
Bayfield under act 
branch of 1864, odd 
under act sections 
of 1856. within 20- 
Apr. 22, 1885, milelimits. 
act 
n as 
50 
by adops 
tion of loca- 
tien under < 
act of 1856. 
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JANUARY 12, 


Statement showing land grants made by Congress to aid in the 


Subdivision: of 
grant ani present 
owners, 


Extent of | Extent of in- 


Grantee of 
t in place.| demnity limits. Grantes. State. 


Date of grant. 


| Chronological number. 


| Statutes, 


30 | June 3,1856 | 11 


From Fond du 
Lac, on Lake 
Winnebago, 
northerly to the 


owner 
Chicago and 
Northwestern 


wy. Co. 


tends 

Fond d 5 
via Appleton 
and Green Bay 

to the mouth o 

the Menominee 
River. 


No subdivision of 
grant. Present 
owner, Vicks- 
burg, Shreve- 


31 | June 3, 1856 | 11 A VEES: SLEA Stato of | Vicksburg, 


Shreveport 
R. R. Co. 


New Orleans, 

Opelousas 
and Grest 
Western R. 
R. Co. 


Pacific Com- 
pany but owned 

y Morgan’s 
Louisiana and 
Texas R. R. Co. 
No subdivision; 


33 | Aug. 11,1856 | 11 
peon owner, 
he 8 
and Meridian R. 
R. Co. 


State of Mis- | Southern Rail- 
sissippi. road Co, 


Z- 11,1855 | 11) 30| From Brandon do. . doo do Gulfand Ship | No subdivision; 
es an Island R. R. 


R. t owner, 
Co. lho Gulf and 
Ship Island R.R. 


Apr. 25,1802 


construction of railroads, canals, and internal 


Additional legislation affectinz but not 
increasing grant. 


Date of act. Object of act. 


J 14, 1870 | 16| 277] Declarinz _ forfei- 
ay ture of all lands 


not lawfully dis- 
posed of by State. 
3 Nenn 
t. 29, 1800 Forfeiting uncom 
si y pl portion 
of grant. 
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improvements, together with d tta relative thereto, compiled from the records of the General Land Ofice—Continued. 


Date of Gate | rosa 
ate of res- a e 
Date of defi- 5 ee toration of entir 3 
nite location. withdrawal: indemnity loted. 
lands. t. 29, 
1890. 
Nov. 30, May 29, 1888. Dec. 13, 187. By order of Prarticall 560,805. S 848, 446. 20 ns 16 on ne Nonej Read as constructed 
1857, from * Secretary sahati. s extends from Fond 
Fond du ofthe Inte- | bat du Lac, via Apple- 
Lac to ria. clored. i ton, to Michi 
Michigan m State near 
line. mouth of the Me- 
nominee River. 
ine, for 
and wl 
com received 
its lands, e: 
from Fond du Lac, 
via Appleton, north- 
erly to 
— line in town, 
1 N., range 14 E., 
Jan. 8. 1863, | Mar. 6, 1863. se Bale 167 miles. 
through 
to ps 
31 to 36, 
June 1, 1568, June 18, 1868. 
from {owm 
ship 36 to 
Michigan 
Mar. 27,1857.) May 31,1856.) Aug. 15, 187... . do. . do 699,229.90) 371, 768. 190 9⁴ 96 96 None.| Completed {rom 
Texas State Hne 
to Shreveport, 20 
miles, an from 
ta, La., opposite 
te, Mats to 
miles, within time 
required, and from 
Monroe to Shreve- 
rt after that time. 
Dee. 5, 1856_.| May 31,1856.] Mar. 15, 1873. Order of Grant for 89 80 None.| None.] None. e mileage here 
All lands] Commis- | feited. given refers only to 
within] sioner of the road from New 
grant west | General Orleans to Brashear 
of Brashear | Land Of- ay, now Morgan 
City to] fice: under City, the grant for 
which the| forfeiture the remainder hav- 
road was} act, Jan. ing been declared 
built in] 30,1873. forfeited. 
1860) and The lands certified 
outside the under this grant 
withdraw- were reconveyed to 
allimits for the United States 
the New > by the governor of 
Orleans, Louisiana February 
Baton 24, 1888, the grant 
Rouge and not having been 
Vicksburg earned. 
R. R., act 
Mar. 3, 1871. 
Say t. 19, 1857.] Aug. 9, 1856, Aug. 15, 1887.] Order of the | Adjusted 409, 499. 8 199, 101. 5 113.5 113.5 Non None None.| From Jackson, via 
and Aug. Secretary | and closed. Meridian, to Ala- 
of the In- : bama State line. 
terior. 
Nov. 27, 1800.) Ang. 9, 1856, | Aug. 15, 1887... do. . do 146, 222. 67 139, 113. 170 None. 20 170 150 Located line extends 
Aug. 15, from Brandon to 
1856, an Mississippi City. 
July 8, 1884. 
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JANUARY 12, 


Statement showing land grants made by Congress to aid in the construction of railroads, canals, and internal 


Date of grant. Route of road. | Extent of | Extent ofin- | Grantee. — of 


t in place.| demnity limits. 


Statutes. 
Page. 


Mar. 3,1857 | 11,195) From Stillwater, | Odd sec- | Fifteen miles | State of Min- | Minnesota 
by way f tions with- on each side | nesota. and Pacific 


& | Chronological number. 


Saint Paul and] in6milesof| ofroad. Odd R. R. Co., 
Saint Au- road. sections. afterwards 
thony, to a Baint 1 
bet: and Pacific 
he foot of B R. R. Co. 
tone Lake an 
the mouth of 
Sioux Wood 
ver, 
350 Mar. 3,1865 | 13 ab So Odd sec- | Twenty miles W A 
tions with- | on each side 
in 10 miles | ofroad. Od 
of road. sections, 
Odd sec- | Fifteen miles 1 do 


mine. 
30 Mar. 3,1865 | 13/526) Same 


Salnt Vincent.) 


37 | Mar. 3,1857 | 11/195) From Saint Paul 
and from Saint 


Odd sections | Fifteen miles . do.. Southern Min- 
within 6] on each side nesota and 
miles of| of road. Odd Minnesota 
road. Sections. Valley R. R. 


sissippi River 
and thence to 


37a| May 12,1864 | 13) 72. 8 


Additional legislation affec but not 
increasing fete 


Subdivisions of 
grant and present 
owners, r 
Date of act. Object of act. 


Stillwater to | July 13,1806 | 14 
Saint Paul. 
Present owners, 
Saint Paul 
Stillwater an 
Taylors Falls 


Saint Paul to Aug. 5,1892 Relief of settlers 
Breckinridge. in limits of grant 
Present owners, in North and 
the Saint Paul South Dakota, 
Minnea and 


Manitoba Rwy. 
Co. 


From Watab to Mar. 3,1871 | 16) 588} Authorizing State 
Brainerd. Pres- to alter location of 
ent owner, Saint branch lines, 

Paul and North- 

ern Pacific R. R. 


Mar. 3, 1873 
June 22,1874 


Aug. 5, 1802 


2 subdivision. | July 13,1856 


Sioux City R. R. lection of indem- 
Co. nity; alsoextends 
time for comple- 

tion of road. 
8 Sept. 29, 1890 Forfeiting grant 


ween Saint 
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improvements, together with dt relatire thereto, compiled from the records of the General Land Office—Continued. 


Number of 
Date of res- Estimated | acres certi- 
Date of def | Patera foration of | Mannerof | Condition ot areof | fled or pat- a 8 
è location. emnity restoration. gran grant eni . 
withdrawal. lands. acres. Tune 20, in miles. 
1914. 
Dee. 5, 1857, | Mar. 7, 1857; | May 22, 1891.) Order of the ‘Constructed by Still- 
Stillwater | June 20, Secretary water and Saint 
O R. . 857; 8 - au X z 3 
to R. 38 W 1 Mar of the In Paul R. R. Co. 
25, 1858; terior. From Stillwater to 
and July unction with Saint 
, 1865. aul and Duluth 


e 39to | Aug. 14 m Stillwater to 
41 W. July 1888, and Saint Paul. Con- 
30, 1868. ApE 12, ructed by Saint 
1809. Paul, Stillwater and 
„ 
R 41 to | May 25, 1869 For full of 
Breckin- construction of two 
ridge, May roads above men- 
10, 1869. tioned see letter 
from Commissioner 
General Land 
Seah iat eee 3,770,538 9,258 ene en au e Saree? 
dated Feb. 6, 1886. 
eae to 
Dec. 5, 1857, | Mar. 7, 1857; | May 22, 1891.) Order of the 
from Saint June 22, Secretary 
5 1857; Mar. of the In- Saint Paul, Minne 
Crow Wing.| B, 1858; apolis, and Mani- 
and July aay from 
10, 1865. 3 is to Wa- 
m tab. Completed 
from Minneapolis to 
Sauk Rapids within 
time required. 
Saint Paul and 
Northern Pacifle 
5 from Watab to 
ral 
Dec. 19, 1871, Feb. 6, 1872 do. . do. 
from Saint Vincent 
Cloud to Saint Paul 
Saint Vin- Minnespolis and 
3 Manitoba mit 5 
from ast Saint 
Crow Wing Cloud to Saint Vin- 
B eent, with a branch 
erd, Feb m Saint t 
18, 1879. to the international 
Com- 
leted m East 
ene 
rose, 35 miles, 
rom a point in Sec. 
35, T. N., 
e 
7 W., 105 miles, 
within time re 
uired. Last brack- 
eted roads adjusted 
as one grant, 
Feb. 20. 1858, | Mar. 7, 1857; | May 22,1891.| By order of | Practically | 1,126,578. 55| 1, 128, 578. 190 ~ Nons.] From Saint Paul to 
baa ea e, T ia Beet ee, 2s | sham ait Antion 
ul an e : of tho ut no 3 3 
Minneapolis] 21, 1858;and Interior. closed. via Minnea to 
1 on = July 7, 1854. point of 


Tune 28, 1865, Aug. 10, 1885. 
from Sec. gl, 


R. 39. 
July 7, 1866, | Oct. 10, 1899. 
from Sec. 


southern 
boundary 


of State. 
LIX——88 
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JANUARY 12, 


Statement showing land grants made by Congress to eid in the construction of railroads, canals, and interna 


Additional legislation affecting but not 
increasing grant. 


Sudtltvisions of 
saranuand present 


Extent oi in- 


‘Grantee of 
demnity limits. State. 


owners. q 
Date of act. 


E 
5 
ls 

2 

State of Minneapolis No subdivisions. | July 13,1955 14 

Minnesota. and Cedar | Present owner 
Valley R. R. 


Winona and | No ‘subdivision. July 13,1866 | 14 
Saint Peter Present 


“Object of act. 


Provides for cer- 
‘tification ot lauas 
“and regulates se- 
oo of indem- 


snd regulates 
on .of in- 
demnity. 


n 


for e 


fication of lands 
and regulates 
nie of in- 


Min- by the July 13, 1866 | 14 
nesota R. R. Milwau- 
Co. 
S ö 
No indemmity. Union La- 155 5 July 3, 1880 | 14) 79 Authorized com- 


July “25; 1800 


Apr. 10, 1869. 


Í 
miles on i 
cadh side of | 
road. | 
| 


16| 56| Provides for the 


erence to the ini- 
tial point on the 
hundred 


one th 
metidiah previ- 
— LA provided 


seas richt of | 
“way through mil- 
7 reservation 
| and authorizes 

the President to 
set apart lands 
for depot pur- 


1920. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE. 1385 


improvements, together with data relative thereto, compiled from the records of the General Land Office—Continued. 


Miles of | Miles of 
Number of road 
acres certi- 
fled or pat- 


Estimated 
Date of defi- Manner of | Condition of} area of 


nite location. restoration. | grant. ented to Remarks, 
Jan. 25, 1858.| Mar. 7, 1857; | Withdrawal... Practically 3 None. None. From Minneapolis to 
June 22, Iowa State line near 


1857; Mar. Lyle, 


in limits. 


A Pag of | Practically | 1,551,289, 50) 1, 680, 974. 92 303,72 
6 Secre-| adjusted, 


oi thə | but not 
Tnterlor. closed. 


R vor, near Water- 
“ , Dak. 
et < 
1.10, 1868 Aug. 15, 1867, ` 
Sop 33 DAANA 
to 43, in-| 1869, 
usi: 
Dak j 
Feb. 20,1858.| Mar. 7, 1857; . . do . . . do. 3 : X Located from La 
June 22, Crescent, via Hous- 
5 toaconnection 


„ and here re- 


No right of. Not adjust- 12, 119, 671. 63/11, 90, 776. 69| 1,038.68} 1,038. 
indemnity. ed. 


miles, t 
conneetion being 
sane yi the latter 
t. Company re- 
Slred bonds for 
1,038.68 miles. 


1386 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE, JANUARY 12, 


Statement showing lend grants mate by Congress to aid in the construction of railroads, cemals, and internal 


Additional legislation affecting but not 
inereasing grant. 


Extent of | Extent ol in · 
grant in place. demnky limits. 


Object of act. 


= | Chronological number, 


G—ͤ—b ꝶ ũ ũ ũũvꝛp —— A eee ͤſa ene eranee ‚—ͤ—ͤ —! nn %%%%j%jõõõũI i irr ry 


May 7, 1878 — for oo 
June 24,1912 — —.— 
way. 


Odd sections} None Leavon-|..... eee That of tho | May 7, 18061 3 
within 10 worth, which lies 
miles ol } Pawnee ween Denver, July 3,1866 | 1 Extending time for 
of road. and West- and Chey- 2 and 
tern R. R. enne, Wyo., was authorizing 
. Co assi to the o of route. 
Denver Pacific | Mar. 3,1869 324) u 
Rwy. and Tel. ment of 
Co. Present of grant to Den- 
owner, n ver Pacific Rwy. 
Odd sections | None d 8 Mar. 3, 1800 Authorizing — a 
— 5 sections ETETE . d TTT 442. Ren ol 3, 
within 20 and t was of name to Kan- 
miles of 0 by the sas Pacific Rwy. 
oag 2 Fart J 20, 1874 111 Balati to opera- 
. Co., une ve 
ext Division, $ tion of road. 
which,bychange| May 7,1878 Provides for sink- 
} of name, became ing fund. 
the Kansas Pa- 
ciie Rwy. Co. 
Present owner, 
Union 
i R. Co., ex- 
copt in Kansas, 
where Union 
Pac. Land Co. 


owns grant. 


1920. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SEN ATE. 1387 


improvements, together with data relative thereto, compiled from the records of the General Land Offiee—Continued. 


ex Date of res- 
spa og toration of 
withdrawal. 


lands. 


Date of defi- 
nite location. 


Fifth 100 Nov. 6, 1869: 

miles west | Dee.2i,1870: 

of Omaha, Nov., 1823 

Jan, 6, 185 Aug. i8707 
í Aged. 41 

182. 

Bixth 100 Nov. 

arena | ers 

0 

Jan. 6, 1868. 5 


Seventh 100 
miles west 


Eleventh 10) 
miles west 
of Omaha, 


Apr.28,180), 
N tages 5 — To t al None AA 1, 129, 300. 1 807, 504. 76 108 106 None.] None.) None Denver Pacific Rwy. 
, 1869. and Nov. 7, but not ee Dh 
* Closed. Enida Partio 8 
st Cheyenne, Wyo. 
road received 
no bonds. 
Kansas Pa- 8 do a 7 288.1 5 
cific. d.... d. . 0j „778, 8. 14) 6, 175, 660, 63 638. 6 638.6) None. None] None Kansas Pacific Rx y., 
Probable| July 17, 8 from Missouri State 
route: Law- line, near 
rence to City, to D K 
100th me- Colo. (See opinion 
ridian in of Attorney-Gen- 
Nebrasza, a eral, Feb. 25, a 
July 4, 1802. relative to co 
General on.) 
route: is com re- 
Kansas Norte. ceived bonds for 
City to 398.9425 miles of 
100th me- toad only, that be- 
ridian in fng fho longto be 
Nerabsy 0 eons 
Jury 1, the company from 
Fort Riley | J Fort Riley Le 
‘ort aly i4, 8. 0 y, together 
te € ste, with the length of 
radoa “the most direct 
and practicable 
Fury route for a rallraad” 
1808. line from Fort Riley 
Colorado Dee. 10, 1868. up the Republican 
line to River to a conmec- 
Denver tion with the Union 
anë be- Pacific R. R. at the 
ond, 100th meridian, ac- 
‘ov. 30, cording to the sur- 
1888. vey made during 
Deunite lo- the summer of 1868, 
$ under the direction 
Kansas Feb. 16, 8g. ol the Department 
City to of the Interior, b 
Fort Ri- Brevet Maj. C. W. 
ley, Jan Howell, Captain of 
11, 1866. Engineers, U. S, 
Fort Riley | June1s, 1867, r the Pree 
0 or ‘OV e — 
Hark or, 1867. git Sent Get 30, 1888. 
May 8, 
1867. 
Fort Har- Feb. 5, 1868. 
ker to Fort 
Hays, 
a Ea 


1388 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE. JANUARY 12, 


Statement showing land granis made by Congress to aid in the construction of railroads, canals, and internal 


Additional legislation 3 but not 
increasing grun 


Subdivisions of 
Extent of | Extent of in- Grantee of 
grant in place, demnitylimits.| Grantes. State, grant and present 


Route of road. 


Object of act. 


2 
g 
2 Date of grant. 
f 
8 


r e e e v cecsokeusuvencuslsnenhsabdossensd cociienccane 
43 July 1, 1862 Central Fa... 
within 1 R. 
to eastern 
of 
„with 
right to con- 
tinue construc- 
tion until 
ion 
R. R. is met. 
43a| July 2,18% 


sesde Aapo eanas ms} None 
thin 20 


Pacific Rail- 
roads, 
21| Fixes point of 
junction of above 
roads. 


June 20,1874 111| Provides for o; 
cration of Faelle 


roads as a con- 
tinuous line, 
Provides for sink- 
ing fund. 


May 7,1878 


1920. ' CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE. 1389 


improvements, together with data relative thereta, compiled from the records af che General Land. Office~Continned. 


Miles of | Miles of 
road road 


Miles of 
road 


ipuncom- 


leted Remarks. 
Sept. 20, 
1890. 


5 No right of None. Western Pacifie R. 
indemnity. 2 rom Sacra- 
‘mento to San Jos, 
Cal. Company re- 
‘ceived bonds for 
‘123.16 miles, 

See restoration of 
June 6, 1873. 


May 6, 1870. 


1870. „ 
Genera t 
ronte: q 3 
Sacramen- 8,812, 217. 7 None} None. Central Pacific R. R., 
to to east- i from Sac yi 
ern bound- ; al, to junetion 
ary of with Union Pacific 
State and wy., in See. 1, T. 6 
to Bi N., R. 2 W., near 
rain * = 88 0 ah (See 
0. 41. 
River, The road between 
June 30, 600.3ths mile 
3862. p (promontory) and 
Bacramen- the junction ‘with 
to toeast- the Union Pacific, 
47.2 miles, was con- 
ar of 0 structed by the 
and Union Pacific R. R. 
to ane Co., and purchased 
i by the Central Pa- 
ruckee i cific R. R. Co. (See 
River, joint resol! 
July 6, April 10, 1869.) 960 
a 1 Compan; recei 
Salt Lake | May 12, 1808. bonds `: for 737.5 
to eastern 5 P miles. 
of Califor- 
nia, Apr. 
28, 1865. 
Monument | May 15,1800. 
Point to 
Echo Sum. 
3 Oet. 
„ z 
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Statement showing land grants made by Congress to aid in the construction of raitrozds, cana, and internot 

i 

Additional tion affec but not 
legisla’ pc ting 


Subdivisions of 
and present 
owners. 


Extentof | Extent ofin- 


t in place.| demnity limits. grant 


Object of act. 


| Chronological number. 


44 | July 1,1862 12489 From Saint Jos- Odd sections None RR 
44a) July 2, 1884 thin and Saint 
45 | July 1, 18821 From Sioux Oddsections| None..........| Union Pa Authorizing 
ity, eee to 0 223 
gnate com 
TS DOI OaE 
46) Mar. venworth, July 1,1364 | 13| 339| Authorized chan; 
i Lawrence oe of rane line to 
and Galves- from Law- 
ton R. R. Co. rence to Emporia. 


Apr. 19,1871 | 17 


of its 

Osage road. 
the southern July 24,1876 | 19| 101| Declared forfeiture 
of all unearned 


line of the State 


and un 
lands. 


1920. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE. 


1391 


improvements, together with data relative thereto, compiled from the records of the General Land Office—Continued. 


Date of defi- 
nite location. 


ig Bend 
Truckee 

iver, 
Nov. I., 
1867. 
Big Pend 
Truckee 
River to 
Humboldt 


Wells, Apr. 


route: 
Saint Jo- 


ion: 
Missouri 
9 8. 
T. 5 8., R. 
SE., Mar. 
6, 1966. 

Missouri 
River to 
100th mile- 


Lawrence to 
north 
8 
o e 
o e d e d 
lands Nov. 
28, 1866; 
fromthence 
to south 
boundary 
of State, 
Jan. 2, 1868. 


May 8, 1886, 


and 
1868. 


Apr. 9,1868, 


Pr. 9, 


Apr. 9, 1888. 


Jan. 20, 1868, 
andJan.29, 
1888. 


Feb. 27, 1809. 


July 9, 1883. No t of | None. 
ee 9 


Mar. 27, 1867. 


Mar. 15,1886. 


June 5, 1868, 
ists a 
an 
June 21, 
808. 


1 
-| Feb, 17 and 
18, 1888. 


Apr. 30 
1203; Apr. 
30, 1887, 


2, 1868. 


8 Atchison to 
adjuste 100th mile-post near 
Bue no Waterville, 5 
(9 Com: receiv: 
bonds foF 100 miles. 
S do.. . . . 597, 828. 101. 77 None.| None.“ None.] From Sioux Cit 
á Iowa, tò an 
Nebr. nem eeny 
received 
101.77 miles. 


485,545. 69) a 249, 446, 13 142.8 


Sept. 6 1877. op Rania send e 
ecretary given covers 
of the In- road from Lawrence 
terior to the Southern 
General of Kansas 
Land Of only, as the main 
nice under line between Leav- 
act July 24, enworth and Law- 
1876. rence and the Waka- 


nor constructed, 
and the grant there- 
for has been for- 
feited. 


tion,” 
which are to be de- 
ducted from the 
above amount under 


v. The United States 
(92 U. S., 733). 


: 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE. 


JANUARY 12, 


Statement showing land grants made by Congress 10 aid in the construction of railroads, canals, and internal 


Additional legislation affeeting but not 
increasing grunt. 


2 
2 
5 
E Date ot grant. Extent of | Eten of in- Grantee of | _Sabdivisions of 
3 in place, demmnity 9 ute. Brantand p 
Ej Date of act Object of act. 
3 g 
3 
3 
a 
47 | Mar. 3,1863 | 12 From the city of | Oddsections} Ba me. On State of | Atchison, To- | No 3 None W co eemcencess 
Atehison via | for 10 sec- | each side of | Kansas. eka and Atchison, 
tions in| r ta Fe R. Aa Ana Sante T 
width on R. Co. R. R. Co. 
each side 
of road. 
| 
f 
| 
48 | Mar. 3.1863 | 1 Branch of above |.....tl0......|-...- b OG... a Duan Pacific | No subdivision. | None None. ee 
road from paint R. Co., | . Missouri, Kansas ` 
8 and Texas Rwy. 
Branch, Co. 
— i 
à 6! 
A be- 
camethe Mis- 
souri, 
and Texas 
Rwy. Co. 
48a} July 1,1864 |1 IERA TESTAS UET S . 8 
485 July 2% 1866 | 14 „„ Same: Em- 8 n 
| odd and even 
sections. s 
49 | May 5, 1884 Odd sections} Twenty miles Wisconsin. . ] Portage, Win- | No subdivision, June 21,1 Authorizing loca- 
8 | Superior H. the Wisconsin 833 
j on or 0 cover 
x ofroad. R. Co. Central R. R. Co. 
' only Port- Apr. 9, 1874 a 
— g 
age via Stevens aii for on 
me Mar. 3,1875 | 18| 511] Authorizing 
ar. 7 com- 
| tno ofthe 
t 
Sept. 29, 1890 496) Forditing 
5 x 2 between Ashland 
} anid Superior 
City, Wis. 
50 May 5, 1864 A0. . Minnesota. .. Tan hae No subdivision. | July 13, 1866 | 14) Authorizing com- 
t owners. ytomakeup 
sippi R the Saint Paul ency ol land 
i Co. and Duluth R. within 36 miles of 
R. Co. i tho west line of 
j r l 
July 14 Provides for certi- 


fication o! lands. | 


1920. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE. 1393 


improvements, together with data relative thereto, compiled from the records of the General Land Office—Continuod. 


Miles 
road 

Date of defi. Condition of pleted 
ate o! s 

nite location. | font ot after ern 

1 time 
Pre- 
scribed. 

Atchison to Apr. 20, 1883, Oct, 17,1883 4 os of| Pr 469. 35 None.] None.) None. From 
Emporia, and Dec. 30 Beere- | adjus' Kans., to wes 
Oct. 19, but not of State 
Emporia to Apr. 30,1863, 2 Coollia 
mporia pr. 30, 1863, Jii 
Wichita, Apa 0 

ept. 3, . 
1860, 

Teie Tae 

ort % Fel 
jan. 30, 1871, and 
1871. oe 27, 

Newton to| Sept. 28, 
27, 23,5 W.,] 1871. 
Sept. 28, 

1871. 

Mouth of} May 10,1872. 
Pawnee 
Creek to 
west line of 
R. 27 W., 

Apr. 19, 
1872. 

See. 15, 29, | July 19,1872, 
27 W. to and Apr. 
Colorado 13, 1882. 
line, June 
29, 1872. 

Junction City | Mar-23,1863, I SAD, SE T aetna None None.| From Fort Riley to 
to north . 30, southern bound- 
boundary of 
Osage ceded None. From the southern 
lands, Feb. dary of Kan- 

„ 1887, through the 

North bound- Indian Territory to 
ary of the Red River, 
ceded lands ar x. 
to south This road through 
boun 0 ndian Territory 
State, Jan was not construct- 
8, 1868. ed ondor the 58 

grani 
uly 26, 1866, but 
under the Sth, 9th, 
10th, llth sec- 
tions of the act of 
he a 
sy 
ing for the 
and Neo- 
sho Valey R. R. 
, which act peo 
a graa 
said Territory 
when the Indian 
title is extin- 
the lands become 
of the public 
omes eth 
Ceded 
tion,” which should 
be ded under 
decision in 
note s. 
Nov. 10, 1889.| Dec. 10, 1800, Aug. 15,1887 .... do 0. Completed from 
and Feb. 2, via Stev- 
ens“ Point to Ash- 
land, 257 miles, of 
which all but 9 
a at Ne K. 
W., and Sec. 11, 
42 N., R. 2 W., was 
completed within 
the time required. 
. Not constructed 
from — 
Superior For- 
feited lands restor 
Jan. 16, 1891. 

Sept. 25, 1866.| May 26, 1884, . do . do q . 3 None.] None.“ None.] From Saint Paul to 

and Nov. 2 Duluth. Twenty- 


three and a half 
miles of this road, 
extending from 
Northern Paciſie 
Junction to Duluth 
is owned and oper- 
ated Nointly with 
the Northern Pa- 
cific Rwy. Ca 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE. JANUARY 123 


Statement shawing land grants made by Congress to aid in the conatruetion of ri fun, canals, and internal: 


E394 


| Additional legislation affecting but not 
increasing grant.. 


4 
Å 
E H Subdivisions of 
= Dale al grant. | Oto Of | grant an present 
o 
Ẹ 
3 
5 | 
May, 12,1864 i Sioux City and 
j jagal ip Suint Paur R. 
R. Co. 
12,1864 136 72 From a point at .. A ee do.... Me Gregor! Construction o 
sl age aa | | or near the foot Western R. 
a Co; Mo. 
or an 
Sioux City 
8 
Missourl Riv- iver 
er R. R. Co.; Co.: Algona. to 
Chicago, Mil- | Sheldon, by Chi- 
and | cago) Milwaukee 
Saint Paul and Saint Paul 
State line. wy. Co. The latter 
company is the 
i present owner. 
From Missouri Odd gec- None Burlington No subdivision. 
River, south of tions to and Mis- Pp 
the mouth of | amount of souri River Chicago, Burling- | | 
the Piatte Riv- | ten sections R. R. Co. ton and Quincy 
per mile on R 
euch side of 
toad 
jan of west lon- 
gitude, to con- 
nect with the | 
Union Pacific laws of Nebraska. 
„ R. Authorizing change 
of route ani con- 
From point an | Oddsections| Thirty miles | Northern. TO TEE No subdivision. y 7,1866 | 14| 355| Extendinz timefor | 
Lake- Su to amount | in States and Pacific R. Present owners, commenciig and 
. 1 ten sec- 3 R. Co. oberg Pacific 8 . Ik 
sconsin ‘ons n Co. uly 1,1868 | 15) 25% 05 
theacewesteriy | mile bn each side of = Mar. 1,1869 
eachisideof | road. | 
N i pr. 10,1869 Authorizing $ 
twenty in i 7 4 y to extend 
rit | 
4 


land, Oreg. May 31,1870 
Soe Bint ecole > 
8 
70. changing 
12 — so as to 
authorize con- 
structionof 


1920. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE. 


improvements, together with data relative thereto, compiled from the records of the General Land O ffice—Continued. 


July 17,1867 Aug. 28, 1887 May 22, 1891 N Adjusted| 2, 437. 10 
the Secre- | and closed. 


From A AE IVIR ate 1,285, 150.83) 328, 216.10 
ee. : adjuste 
05 N., 35 W. but not 
A $ closed. 


~ 
`> 


June 22,1865 No right o.. . Adjusted | 2, 361, 984. 00/42, 374, 090. 
indemnity rh ip eb : 


Mouth of | Sept. 15, 1870 Aug. 15, 1887 | B 


A Bray me of djusted/43, 159, 428. 04/3 
River tary of the 
Wisconsin Interior. 


‘Completed from Min- 
nesota boun: to 
a connection with 
Iowa Falls and 
Sioux City (Ilinois 
Central) R. R. at 
Lemars. 

In the matter of the 
adjustment of this 

SE the Secretary of 

of the 1 

L. 


the Interior. 
D., 47, 54, and 162.) 
¢ Excess certified re- 


covered in suit. 
0 Commies’ from 
South Me 


Gregor via 


Ses opinion of Attor- 


ot 


Cascade Branch, 
Washington. 

Main line as finally 
located d 


Road still uncom- 
leted betwean 
Yallula Junction, 
Wash., and P. 
land, Oreg. 
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Statement showing land grants made by Congress to aid in the construction of railroads, canals, and internal 


Additional legislation affecting but not 
increasing grant. 


Subdivisions of 
grant and present 
owners. 


Extent of | Extent of in- Grantee of 
Route ofroad. tin place. demnity limits. Grantee. State. 


Date of grant. 
Date of act. Object of act. 


Statutes. 
Page 


Chronological number, 


ier Park and La- 


Mar. 2,1901 | 31 Extending the 
; povns of the 


act of 1898. 
May 17,1905 | 34| 197| Extending the 
visi 
1901. 
July 10,1882 | 22| 157| Right of way 
through Crow 
Reservation. 
Apr. 28, 1904 538) Validating con- 


ve ng 
t of way. 
Mar. 3,1905 | saltote] Validating dn 


rig of wa 
Spokane, Wan. 


544 5 Mar. 2, 1899 Authorizing the 
company to re- 

y linquish land in 

the Mount Rria- 


1920. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE. 1397 


improvements, together with data relattve thereto, compiled rom the records of the General Lend Office—Continned. 


Date of defi- | Date andi ex- 


nite location. wi tent of Remarks, 


General 


oute: 
Lake Pend | Oct. 6, 1873, 
d’Oreille, | and Nov. 


1873. 

Mouth of | None. 
Snake 

River to 

Tacoma, 

Nov. 24, 

1876. 

T w i n| July 3, 1879. 
Wells to 

Tacoma, | 
June 11, 

1879. l 
Definite lo- Îl 
cation: 

Junction | Dec. 12, 1871. 
with Lake 

Superior 

an i 

sissipp 

Railroad 

to Red 
River of 


Fərgo to] June 11, 1873 
Bismarck, 
N. Dak. 
Muy 20, 


Kalama to | Jan. 21, 1874. 


Tenino to Nov.12,1874, 
y and June 


July 20, 


1880. 

Little Mis-] Nov.29,1880, 
souri Riv- | and Sept. 
er to} 29, 1883. 
mouth of 

Glendive 


25, 1 
Wallula to | Nov.13,1980; 
Spokane] Noy. 17, 


Falls, Oet.] 1880; Nov. > 

4, 1880. 18, 1880; 

Aug. 16, 

188i, and 

Nov. 29, 

1880. 

Glendive | Sept 29, 1883. 
Creek to 
Tongue 
River, 
June 25, 

1881. 

Tongue] Oct. &, 183. 
River to 
8 
oundary 
of Crow 
Reserve, 
June 25, 

1881 


Throu gh | Nov.i4,1883; 


Spokane June 9, 1884, 
Falls,| and Jan. 7. 
Wash., to 
Lake Pend 
d' Oreille, 

Idaho, 

Aug. 30, 
1881. 


1398 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE. JANUARY 12, 


8 


| Chronstozical num“ or. 


Statement showing land grants made by Congress to aid in the construction of railroads, e nals, and internal 
Additional legislation affecting but not 
increasing grant, 


Extent of | Extent of in- 
t .| demnity limits. 


Dato of grant. Route of road. inplace. 
Object of act. 


a eeee corr ccece|scclecml „„ See cen sess eaevccrseelecscccncceer l 


1920. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE. 1399 


improvements, together with data relative thereto, compiled from the records of the General Land Office—Continued. 


Estimated 
Date of gen- | Pate and ex-| ‘toration of | Manner of | Condition of | area of | fied or pat- | Length 


nitg location. aay. indemnity | restoration. grant. grant in 75 — in miles 


Remarks. 


[Detinite t 
location: 

Last cross- | June 8, 1883, 
ine ofj and June 
Yellow-| 9, 1883. 
stone 
River + 
western * 

y 

of Crow 
Reserve) z 
to Little 
Blackfoot 
River, 

AAN 6, 

L itt]le| July 30,183, 
Blackfoot | and July 
River to] 31, 1883. 
8 
of Flat- 
head 
Reserve, 

July 6, 

882. 

Junction | Jan. 5, 183; 
with Lake| June 18, 
Superior] 183, Oct. 

Mis- II, 1883; 

sissippiR.| Jan. 5, 
R. in Min- 183, June 
nesota to] 22, 183, 
T. 47 N., and Oct 
R. 2 W. 20, 1853 
3 
sin, y 

882. . 
Portland, | Jan. 30, 1888. 
* 
Kaiama, 
Wash., 
ae 2 

Lake Pend | Sept.1, 1881: 
d’Oreille,| Feb. 20, 
daho, to| 1885, and 
mouth of | Jan.7,1888. 
Missoula 
River, 

Mon > 

Dec. 12, 

1882. 

Through | Sept,25,1884, 
Flathead | and Jan. 
Reserve to] 7, 1888. 
mouth of 
Missoula 
Fone 1 

une 
1883. 
Initial | Feb. 3, 1887. 
tat 
Ashland, 

Wis., 

50 miles, 
Nov. 24, 

Yakima to | Jan. 6, 1885; 
Ains-| Jan. 
worth, 185, an 
June 29, Jan 8, 

1885. 

Yakima to | Jan. 6, 1885; 
Yakima] Jan 
River near 1885, 
Swauk Jan 8, 
May . 1 

a 
ln to Nov. 28,1881, 
ma to | Nov. 
South] and Dec. 
Prairie, 1, 18%. 
Mar. 26, 
18%. 

8 o u t h Novy,58,1884, 
Prairie to] and Dec. 
Eagle} 1, 188t. 
Dore f; 

ept. 3, 
18%. 

Yakima | Jan. . 1888. 
River near 
Swauk 

K t 

near Esgle 
Gorge, 

Dec. §, 
LIX— 89 
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Statement showing land grants made by Congress to ald in the construction of railroads, canals, and internal 


Additional legislation affecting but not 
inereasing Jaros aga 


j Subdivisions of 
Extent of | Extent ofin- Grantee of ' 6 
Route ofroad, grant in Place. demnity limits. Grantee, State. grant and 5 
Date oſ act. Object of act. 
8 
3 
From Houston, Odd sections} Twenty miles Minnesota. . Southern Min- No subdivisions. | Ji 13,1866 | 14] 9 Providing for cer. 
Minn., to west- | to amount | on each side nesota R. R. Present owners, aly tification of lands, 
ern boundary of of five sec- | of road. Co. Southern Minne- etc. 
State. tions per sota Rwy. Ex- | Sept. 29,1890 | 26| 496| Forleiting 
- mile on tension Co, betwean Houston 
each side of and Al 
road. 
From Hastings, . do . . do . . . do... Hastings, | No subdivision. | July 13,1866 | 14) 97| Providing for ce 
5 e and ee n n E 
em 0¹ ver a 
State. the North R. | Dakota R. R. Co. ` 
R. Co. It is understood 
ae charter 
0 company 
has 8 
nulled by doeei- 
sion of Supreme 
Court of Minne- 
Ae 21 L. 
57 July 23,1860 14 210 From Elwood, Odq sections da.. State of Kan- No subdivision. None oole ossos Ai We 
Kans., west-| within 10 sas for use Present owner of 
wardly, via | miles ofline and benefit Jands not known 
to ofroad. of Saint Jo- to General Land 
ion with seph and 0 
nion Pacific Denver 
City R. R. 
Co. 
58 Jul 1806 140 From junction Odd sections Thirty miles California . No subdivision. June 25,1868 Ext time 
ae with Central] to amount} on each side and Oregon Present owners, * for completion of 
viet tis Pah i of ten sec- | of road. R. R. Co. pense 1 Se oh oe 3 
. tions . e — 1869 ‘oviding r 
zamento- Vak | mile on sc 8 of lands to ac- 
ley, eath side of tualsettlers, etc. 


1920. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE. 1401 


improvements, together with data relative thereto, compiled from the records of the General Land Office—Continued. 


Miles of | Miles of | uncom- 
road ri 


Date of defi- Date and ex- 


Estimated | acres certi- Length 
0 tent ot toration of | Manner of Condition of area of fied or pat - 
nite location. withdrawal. indemni restorat 


tion. grant. grant in ented to W e 


Aug. 23, 1866 | May 22, 1891. By order of | Practically 1, 571, 259. 11 457, 757T. 35 279. 37 130. 0 130. 
the Secre-| adjuste 


ofthe | but not 
Tnteclor. closed. 


None. Completed. from 
Houston to Winne- 


State 
after that time. 
Road owned and 


Apr. 26, 1807. 
cago, milwaukee 
a Saint Paul 
Rw 2 g ae (See 
opinion torney- 

live to ilara to 
construct upon line 
of original location.) 


Apr. 26, 1867. 
Apr. 26, 1867. 


Apr. 26, 1867, 


May 17, 1871. 
‘All lands 
within 


its. 


July 12, 1866: . l 1, 280, 528. 78 377, 778.1 202. 1 
route July| Apr. 22 

14, 1866. | 188. Ali 
Definitelo-| lands in 
cation June] limits of 
26, 1867. grant. 


Extends from Has- 
tings to Ortonville 
on western bound- 


by Chicago, Mil- 


March 28, | Apr. 8,1870 | Dec. 15,1887 None} None. None. Extends from El- 
1870. we Kans., to 
junetfon with Bur- 
gton and Mis- 
souri River R. R. at 
Hastings, Nebr. 


operated b saint 

y 5 

Joseph and Grand 
R. Co 


General 


route: 

Roseville | Oct. 29,1867.) Aug.15, 1887. 
to Salt 
Creek, 
Fep- 13, 


1867. 
Definite lo- 
cation: 


kosasi o.......|.....d0.......| 3,266, 728. 55} 3, 154, 994. 1 304 


Chico to Oct. 6, 1871. tod ſrom 
Ses ma, Roseville to Red- 
Sept. 6, ding within time re- 
1871. quired. But 

Sesmu to | Aug. 25, 1871. miles have been ac- 
north cepted by president. 
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Statement showing land grants made by Congress to aid in the construction of railroads, canals, and internal 


Additional legislation affecting but not 
inereasing grant. 


Extent of | Extent of in- “Grantee of 
Route ofroad. rant in place,|demnitylimits.| Grantee. Btate. 


Object of act. 


Chronological number. 


— a —2»„„%ü 4433 — ꝙ—! !ꝶ.½.̃Ʒ· é⸗„mndqaj⸗õũäũä n ÿ%õ «%: „ 


Oregon Con No subdivision. | June 25,1868 | 1 Extending time 


for completion 
road. 


mileoneac! 
r N 
Oregon R. R. Apr. 30,1908 
Aug. 20, 1912 


1920. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE. 1403 


improvements, together with data relative thereto, compiled from the records of the General Land Office—Continued. 


Dato of den. Date and ex- 
nite location, withdrawal. 


on: 
North Hine | Feb. 9,1885, 


ary of 
Cal ifor- 
nia, Aug. 


30, > 
Constructed 
oad: 


road: 
Junction | Apr. 8, 1871. 
with C. 


Chico to | Oct. 6, 1871. 


874. 
97% mile Feb. 25, 1878. 


1 
17% mile June 10, 1878. 


it, 
15 


Jan. 31, 1870.) Aug. 15,1887. By order of | Practically | 3, 821, 901. 80) 2,765, 677. 10 300 197 163 163 Extends from Port 
the Secre- adjusted, lan i, Oreg., to junc- 

tary of the} but not tion with California 
Interior, closed. ant Oregon R. R. at 
California State Line, 

| Completed from 
13; Portland to Rose- 
1870. burg within time 
required, Road be- 

Mar. 31, 1871. tween Ashland and 
State lino, 48 miles, 
has not been ac- 


Ja 1. . cepted by president. 
re 27 750 July 5, 1883. p y Pres 
U 


E 
5 


» 
y 


asig 
2 Ba 
283 
453 
E 
E 
4 


bH 
5 


: 
8 
3 
3 


28 
PE 
Soße 
3485 


Sec. 6, 30 8., 
5 W. Apr. 
8, 1882, re- 
turne] to 
secretary 
with report, 
7 and re- 
esived back 


Station | July 5, 1883. 


2376x50 to | July 5, 1883. 


33, 34 8., 6 | July 5, 1883. 
W. to 21, N 


20 B., 3 W. 
June 6,1883. 
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Statement showing land grants made by Congress to aid in the construction of railroads, canals, and internal 


Additional legislation affecting but not 
increasing Sit pd 


Chronological number, 


Subdivisions of 
Date of grant Route of road. Wee — J BY Grantee. Grantee of | grant and present 
Date of act. Object of act, 
S r . , , ß . , VEE OEE S 1 
i 
J 27.1866 | 14 30 miles in | Atlanticand |................ In Missouri t Apr. 21, 1871 Authorizing com- 
0} oly States and 50 R. 3 . to mortgage 
miles in Ter- | R. Co. Louis San fis road. 
ritories on Francisco R. R. July 6, 1886 Forfeiting grant 
each side of Co.; balance is te uncom- 
road. owned 25 the road. > 
Santa Fó Mar. 3, 1897 rights 01 
R. R. Co. purchasers under 
mortgages au- 
act of 
Apr. 20, $ 
June 27, 1902 Santa 
Fó Pacific Co, to 
sell or lease its 
and “4 


Apr. 28, 1904 


1920. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE. 1405 


improvements, together with data relative thereto, compiled from the records of the General Land Office—Continued. 


Date of defi- 


nite location. Remarks. 


21, 36 S., 3 Extends from Port- 
W. to » Oreg., to juno- 
south line tion with Catifornia 
of 32, 37 8., and Oregon R. R. 
1 W., July at California State 
3, 1883. line. Completed 

South line | Oct. 27,1883. from Portland to 
of 32, 37 8., Roseburg within 
1 W., to time required. 
east line of Road between Ash- 
25, 39 8., 1 land and State line, 
E., Sept. 6, 49 „ has not 
ae 8., 1 — es pay 

by > 

1 
168.5 F. 

2 E. 
Aug. 2,1884. 

30, 40 &., 2 
H., to south- 
ern bound- 
ary of State, 
in See 13, 

LATRU. 
Aug. 
18, 1881. ` 

Springfield, | Feb.14,1867, By order of | Not ad- |14, 539, 804. Main line. 
Mo., to} and Apr. ecretar justed r es Sara Missouri. 
west line „ $: of the Jn- Indian Territory. 
of State, terior. 200 —•—F 9 Texas. 

Dec. 17 : New Mexico. 
1866. Arizona. 
Missouri | None. California. 
State line 
to King- 
fisher 
Creek, In- Branch from Van 
dian Terri- Buren, Ark., to 
ory, Dec. main line in valley 
1871. of Canadian River. 
Van Buren, Arkansas. 
rk., to Indian Territory. 
Canadian 
River, 
Indian The mileage here 
Territory given is that of said 
88 road as originally 
ec. 2, 1871. located from Spring- 

Point last field, Mo., to San 
named to Francisco, Cal., and 
junction from Van Buren, 
wef toh Ark., to main line. 
main line Road was complet- 

branch), ed from Springfield, 
deb. 7, 1872, Mo., to Vinita, Ind. 

Kingfisher Tor., within time 
Creek to required; from Vini- 
eastern ta 50 miles west- 
boundary wardly, and from 
of New Isleta, N. Mex., to 
Mexico, the Colorado River 
Feb.7,1872. after that time. 
Through | May 8, 1872. forfeiting act, July 
New Mex- 6, 1886; alsod m 
ico, Mar of Department, 4 
12, 1872. L. D., 458.) 
Through | May 17,1872. 

Arizona, 
Mar, „ 
1872. 

San Fran- Apr. 22,1872. 
cisco. to 
San Mi- 
guel Mis- 
fion, Mar. 

12, 1872. 

Western line | Apr. 22; 1872. 
Los Ange- 
les County 
0 T. 7 N., 

R. J E., S. 
B. M., Mar. 
12, 1872. 

San Miguel 
Mission to 
western 
line Los 
Angeles 
County, 

Aug. 15, 
1872. 

7. 7 N., R. 7 Nov. 2, 1874. 
E., S. B.M. 
teColordo 

ver, Aug. 
15, 1872. 
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Chronological number. 
i 


61 | July 27,1886 | 14/292 


From connection 
with Atlantic 
and Pacific R.R. 


Statement showing land grants made by Congress to aid in the construction of railroads, canals, and internal 


Additional — — but not 
increasing gran 


Subdivisions of 
Extent of | Extent ofin- Grantee of 
Route ofroad. rant in place. demnity limits. Orantee. State, 9 


Object of act. 


No subdivision. | July 25,1868 | 15) 197 8 time 
Present owner, pletion 
original 


. eastern 
boundary of 
California to 
San Francisco. 


3, 1867, 

498| Forfeits grant be- 
tween Alcalde 
and Tres Pinos, 
Cal, 


Sept. 29, 1890 


1920. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE. 


improvements, together with data relative thereto, compiled from the records of the General Land Office—Continued. 


Miles of 
Estimated 8 com- 
Date of res- mai acres certi- 
Date of deñ- 9 testes of | Mannerof Counen of en EA Dae pat 8 nae 
nite location. | ithdrawal. indemnity | restoration. grani — June 50. in miles. oo 
1914, pre- 
scribed. 


te: 
San Fran- | Mar. 22,1867 | Aug. 15, 1887 BY ernie Not adj 4, 968, 096. 10) 3, 678, 549. 83 579.52} 231.92 
a 


the Colora- of the Inte- 
do River, rior. 


San Josáto | Sept. 12, 1871 


From Gil- | Dec. 13, 1871 


From Go- | Aug. 30,1873 


ER 
e 
ERE ET big 


ERSZ 
z 


2 


Sk 


7 
ygs 


gR 


Nov. 27, 1874 


„ 223 
NE. } Sec. | Oct. 26, 1875 


NE. 4 Sec. | Aug.8,9,1876 


1 
Goshen to | Mar. 13, 1877 


NE. 1 Sec. Do. 


33, 30 | June 13, 1878. 


Remarks. 
Mileage here given 
covers road on 
San José, Cal., to 
Needles, on the Col- 
pany ian abvecting 
pany 
any claim to grant 
Darien San José 
and San Francisco. 
Road eam siete’ 
from San José to 
Tres Pinos, 50 z 
0 5 . — 

ve 
Ai time 78. 
2255 to the Colo- 

o Riverafter that 
time. Uncompleted 
from Tres Pi 
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Statement showing land grants made by Congress to aid in the construction of rzilrozis, canals, and internal 


; 


Additional Jegislation affecting but not 
increasing grant. z 


8 
g 
3 Subdivisions of 
8 Date of grant. Route of road. Grantes of | grant and present 
85 : Date of act. Object of act. 
E 405 $ 4 
ë HH 408 
r ttexecrse „„ T EN E N EF oo // E E 
May From Portland | Twenty | Twenty - five | Oregon Cen- N No subdivision. Jan. 31,1885 23 Declaring eit- 
zj aia foji si to Astoria, and | miles on MILERE tral R. R. Present owner, ure of all fands 
from a suitable | eachsideof |* each side of | Co. Oregon and Cali- coterminous with 
paie of junc-| road. Odd | road. fornia R. R. Co. 3 
fon near For- sections. tions of road and 
est Groveto the not within grant 
Yamhill River, for completed 
near McMinn. portion. 
ville. 
Mar. 3, 57 From a point at | Odd sti Thirty miles Southern. „ S e IANN pirre 
at Riss adila bn or near Tehach- | within 20 on each side Pacific R. Present owner, 
apa Pass, via miles on] of road. R. Co, original granteo. 
Los Angeles, each side of 
Cal, to th 
Texas Pacific 
R. R. at or near 
the Colorado 
River. 
* 


1920. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE. 


1409 


improvements, together with data relative thereto, compiled from the records of the General Land Office—Continued. 


Date of res- 
Date of defi- Pate and ex- ſoration of | Mannerof | Condition of 


nite location. steers: indemnity | restoration. 


1 
May 17, 1871, July 14, 1871... By -order of | Practically | 397,602.16) 128,618. 14.5 
ort- the Secre-| adjusted, 
ofthe} but not 
Interior,] closed, 


un- 
der forfeit- 
ing act. 


Apr. 21,1871.| Aug. 15, 1887 By order of | Notadjusted,| 4,044,050. 54| 1, 451, 281. 08 346.9 
the Secre- 


tary of the 
Interior. 


88 834 
aze 


pmp 


. z 
ah 8 8 — 
e 
Se e . 


4 
25 
1 — m 
Bae 


— 


m 
Bet 


A 


Žannngg 
z 
Bay’, 
garna 
4 Fann, 


rn 
m 


2 aa 
<r: 
ee 


D nm w 
R NN 
Em 


5 
Fpa 
2 


uncom- 
pleted | Miles of 
at date road 


: etad. e Remarks, 


Grant ior remain: 
der of road forfeited. 


None.| From Mo ve, i 
vis Los ; 
Colorado ver at 
Yuma. 
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Statement showing land grants made by Congress to aid in the construction of railroads, canals, and internal 


Additional Fi sor eat but not 
increasing grant. 


Extent of | Extent of in- 
Route of road, dae. demnity limits. 


t in p 
Object of act. 


Chronological number. 


64| Mar. 3,1871 No subdivisions. | Feb. 8,1887 | 24 
i Bat New Orleans Pa- 

uge, cific R. R. 

thence by way | cachsideof 

of Alexandria road. 

to connect with 

the Texas Pa- 

cific 

at the eastern 

terminus. 


Castle, and 
oe actual set- 


tler 
Apr. 14,1896 | 29| 91 | For Teltet ol sot- 
tlers on lands in 
ty limits 


5 9 9 of 0 22, 1874 (18 Stat., 194), provides for the relinquishment by railroad companies in favor of settlers of lands granted to them, with right of selection. 
eu of lands r 
Nore.—The act a Sept. 20, 1890 (26 Stat., 496), forfeited all railroad grants opposite unconstructed roads. 


FORFEITED RAILROAD GRANTS. 


1 | June 29,1854 | 10/302} From southern | Odd sections] Fifteen miles | Territory of | Minnesotaand|...... a A 4,1854 | 10) 575| Repealing grant- 
: line of Territory | within 6| on cach side | Minnesota. orthwestern ‘old i ing ae 
between ranges | miles of] ofroad. R. R. Co. 
9 and 17 via| road. 
Ssint Paul to 
eastern wir of 
Territory in di- 
rection of Lake 
Superior, 
2 Juns 3,1856 | 11) 17 Brom Elton to Ae he ari BEE OC O A T: None, 80 faras 
Beards State of Ala- || known to Declaring forf “e 
Fi 
3 | Juna 3,1856 | 11| 17 8 3 eed peers: e | Hees a „ e- July 10,1886 | 24) 1404 kel grant. 
Jam) 3,1820 11] 191 From Now Or do a Stat f 40. July 10,1886 do 
4 Jun) 3, From New Or- bee. ocesess o OR ar. O. nv ennsfocsevcceresoves ase 10,1 24) 110 de 
f leans to Missis- Louisiana. oom 
jippi State iee 
in direction of 
Jackson. 
5| Aug. 11,1856 | 11| 30| From Tuscaloosa} Sama. Even do........| State of Mis- 
to the Mobile| sections. sissippl. 
and Ohio R. R. 
6 Aug. 11,1856 | 11| 30| From Mobile to W do........| States of A Soo PETES July 10,1886 | 24 1400. d 0 .. 
New Orleans. — Foe A 
an 
Louies 
respectively 
7 Mar. 3,1857 | 11/195] From the Chat- | Same. Odd. .. do... State of Ala-|..... N E July 19,1886 | 24) 140 8 
tahoochee River] sections, bama. 
to Mobile, with 
branch from 
Eufaula to 4 
ay ` 
8| July 4,1865 | 14| 83] From Pilot b} Oddsections.| Twenty mites | State of Mis- | Saint Louis. June 28,1884 | 23| 61. . 
to southern] within 10 on each side | souri. and Iron 
boundary of] miles. ofroad. Mountain R. 
Missouri. R. Co, 
9 July 4,1666 | 14 83) From southern BO! dee Neate OF: Ate | State ner F 
terminus of kansas. availed itself 
above road to of this grant. 
Jul $66 904 22 Ten secti N Placerville Apr. 15,1874 29| Declaring lortel 
10 July 13,1 1 som to | Ten ORNS) PEGG... A | IADR VIG Lancing . Apr. 15, 1 ‘orfei- 
9 85 Placerville, Cal. per mile on and Sacra- ture of grant. 
each side of mento Val- 


roid. ley R. R. C 
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improvements, together with data relative thereto, compiled fromthe records of the General Land Office—Continued. 


13, 

1873. 

Definite lo-] Oct. 18,1888. Aug. 15,1887. By order of 

cation Oct, t 25 
tary 0! 
Interior. 


21, 510. 24| 14, 184. 13] 4,514. 24| 7,326. 11 2, 811. 


FORFEITED RAILROAD GRANTS. 
cesas gol: JULY 15,1854. [OCE 9, 1884. By order o 4 4 „6 4 „ „ See decision of Su- 
ani ‘Commis- reme Court of 
‘sioner of nited States in 
lim- General case of Rice vs. Rail- 
its. L . road Co. (1 Black, 


Withdrawal for Ely- 
ton and B 
Bluf road ignored 
since war of 1861, 


to lands 


une 19,1856. 
All lands hes 19,1885. | 


None Aug. 15,188. None o.. ..... AA — — Withdrawal 


Apr. 23,1870. 1 Mar. 24, 1885. By order of 4 S 
within slonerof 


fice under 
forfeiting 
act. 


Nous Nn . 


June 26, 1867. June 26,1871, | Apr. 27, 1874. 4 5 ridder c e 
se 
‘All lands 


within 20 
miles. 
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Statement showing land grants made by Congress to aid in the construction of railroads, canals, and internal 
FORFEITED RAILROAD GRANTS—Continued, 


Additional legislation affecting but not 
increasing — 


Extent of | Extent of in- Granteo of Subdivisions of 


: 
Date of grant. Route ofroad. rant in place. demnity limits“ Grantes. grant and ee 
i Date of act. Object of act. 

11 | July 25,1866 | 14 From eastern — ales Odd | Twenty miles sone. Kan- Tom and | No subdivisions. | Mar. 3,1877 sections 
terminus of on each side Neosho Val- | Present owner of 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 of 
Union Pacific of road. ley R. R. Co. road, Kansas City, granting act, se- 
R. R. on a line Fort Scott and curing rights of 
1 Gulf R. R. Co. . and re- 

n com 
southwardly, from Obligations. 
eastern 
tier of counties 
e i 
on with a 
rallroad in 
course of con- 
struction at or 
near Preston, in 
Texas. 

12 | Mar. 2,1867 | 14 1 4 8 7 seo . 9 8 . r June 15, 1874 r ma forfeit- 

0 o 5 
peropolis, a per Coppers ure of grant. 
side of road. 

13 | Mar. 3, 1871 | 14/573) From at or near | Twenty sec- | Fifty mileson | Texas Ta- 2. Marshall, Tex., to | May 2, 1872 name of 
Marshall, Tex., | tions per each side of | cific R. R. Fl Paso, Tex., company to “The 
to El ‘Paso; | mileoneach| road in Ter. Co. and c and Pacific 
thence by the | side in Ter- ritories and Rwy. Co. Railway Com- 
most directand | ritoriesand| thirty in 8 1 
practicable route ten in State] State of Cali- ne of bonds 
to San Diego,| of Califor-| fornia. extending 


time fur comple- 

fb tg Pacific | June 22,1874 197| Relative to mort- 
gage. 

t from El | Feb. 1885 | 23| 337| Declaring grant for- 

Paso to Colorado hc ited i the | 


Co. (See Senate 
Ex. No. 27 
48th Cong., first 
session 


14 | June 3,1856 | 11| 21 75 8 Odd sections] Odd sections State of | Ontonagon | No subdivision. | Mar. 2,1889 
Mich., within 6| within 15| Michigan. and Brule| No change of 
Wisconsin miles of| miles of River R. R.| ownershi 
ae road. road. Co. cee to 
00 


15 June 3,1856 | 11| 17| From near Gads 3 8 State of Ala- | Coosa and | From Sano Sept. 29, 1890 
den to some bama. Chattooga R. | through Chat- 
t on the R. Co. tooga Valley to 


sataun grant 
te uncon- 
portion 

of road. 


Declaring forfei- 
ture of grant. 
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improvements, together with deta relative thereto, compiled from the records of the General Land Office—Continued. 
FORFEITED RAILROAD GEaNTs—Continued. 


June 27, 1868. June 12, 1809, Dec. 28, 1878. By order of |..... 444 „6 „„ „„ „„ e 180 10 None... 4 Read in Indian Ter- 
: 5 Oct. o Secre- - ritory built by Mis- 


, Kansas and 
Texas awy Co. 
(See road No. 46). 
This company re- 
ceived ents [or 


amount. realized 
fromthesale ofsaid 
525.94 acres. 


General T ¶— . — l ( . 778 Completed road ex- 
A tends from Mar- 

shall, Tex., tojunc- 
tion with the Gal- 
veston, Harrisburg 
and San Antonio 
„ R. at Sierra 
Blanca, about 90 
miles east of El 
Paso. No portion 
of the road in any 


land-grant State or 
Terri has been 
completed. 
Nov. 30, 1857| May 30, 1858, June 15, 1868.] By order 1 4 . 
í ali lands j mmis- 
Sept.20, 1858. June 10, 1855,| No with- |.............. enconessvecces|cnanpececendalecnccsevessess 87.5 | From Gadsden to 
= + drawal of Georgia State line. 
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Statement showing land grants made by Congress to aid in the construction of railroads, canals, and internal 
CANAL GRANTS. 


gran 
ana under the act of May 19, 1848. 


Grantee of State and presen 
Object of grant. Grantee. owner, y 
È 
AH 
4238 To CO Na eee to unite at | A quantity of lands toone-halfof | State of Indiana ARTA a 
ts the waters of the | five sections in width ox on each side of “rely with Bratein adjustment 
Wabash River with those of Lake Erie. | canal. of grant. 
4410.2... do —— ?— Granting 20,528.78 acres to be selected . . doo . .. . . do 
in lien of a like quantity theretofore 
disposed of by the United States. 
1b] Feb. 27,1841 | 5/41 ip poder cote Reap nop am Seafood ah SORET ATOR tO ORS ae) pura E, PERE, 3 S Gare hearse 
of canal between Tippecanoe Creek and ith on each side of canal 
Terre Haute. between points named, with right to 
select other lands in lieu of those dis- 
Aug. 29,1842 In aid of that part of canal covered by | A orang selection of 24 21814 aeres do 
1 a 884 cov y | Aut on — dO. cen ũ——UP A dee ARTA wens’ 
. act of 1827, in li lands covered by Miami 
dine Reservation 
1d Mar. 3,1845 3 ee re koei One moiety of the lands remaining un do n GOT ike. Poe aoe 
Wabash and Erie Canal from Terre sold in a rip ö miles in width on each 
Haute to the Ohio River at Evansville. | side of canal, together with one moiety 
of all other unappropriated lands in 
the Vincennes land district. 
May 0, 1848 9/219) For entire length of canal as above de- | Authorizing State to select a quantity P 1 3 Sdn came 
scribed, of land which, together with the lan 
already received, will make the 
amount oa to one-half of five sec- 
tions in width on each side of canal. 
| 
2| Mar. 2,1827 | 4/236) To aid in opening a canal to unite at | A quantity ofland toone-halfof |..... e I A State of Ohio, by joint resolution | 
naviga points the waters of the | five sections in width on each side of of State of a approved 
Wa bash River with those of Lake Erie | canal. ` Feb. 1, 1834. 
(so far as the same is in the State of 
Ohio). 
ß a ee A A A TA Authorizing State of Ohio to jo aolet WL CA a STIAS A r A e n n o r e 
aas oy of lands o 7 — quan- 
tity of lands included in abo 18 t 
| GIIT AA by the United § 
[i 
Ann T E S S, Section 3, au adjustment |..... do. „ eee ese 
= upon the principles which governed 
| the adjustment of the Indi- 
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improvements, together with data relative thereto, compiled from the records of the General Land Office—Continued. 
CANAL GRANTS. 


Additional legislation affecting but not increasing 


Date of restoration of 
surplus lands. 


Date of act. 


Authorizing State to locate | Non ofthe canal from the Ohio stato 


canal to connect the naviga- line to Evansville, Ind., as shown py ie 
tion of the rivers Wabash and d 
in nent of 27 Bo geln iden 
wa ee 
— side ole canal. miles, 
144 miles. 


369 miles. 

A map showing the location of the canal 

— — the Mey Soma line to 175 — i 

p oe 8] o have 

fi in the Guita Lan Land Office with 
RESTA I L VESS NEEN . TTT ͤ .... letter from D. Burr, president of Board of 

agate acs Commisst: dated Oct. 9, 1829, but 

pry eps can not now be found in the files 

pubes of the 

The map now on file showing the location 

of the canal fram the Ohio State line to 


H. Blake, dated Dec. 26, 1848. 

The map showing the location of the canal 
from Haute to Evansville was 
received in the General Land Office with 
letter from James H. Whitcomb, Esq., 
dated Dee, 29, 1845, 

In the final adjustment of the grant under 
the act of 1848, which act the General Land 

Office appears to have construed as apply- 

ing only to Wine part ot aS canal wal lies 

between the o State line and Terre 

Haute, the State was allowed five sections 

pam 66 


ä —ͤ—A2—* 2 G —ñũsũ!õůq 0h ů3 0³ũꝛœ»»-̃ õõͤvlr᷑ —ẽ 9 ũũ4 „„ 


reserved. 
ner of General 
Land Office to Secretary of the Interior of 


Cs Kantee dae thie ov- 
ernment took the title subject to such 
easement, unless the same was excepted 


37552 
8 5 
S 
4 
3 
E 
3 


i 
; 
8 
f 
f 


S 
E 
5 
i 
7 
aps 
E 
i 


fi 
: 
i 
8 


ed lands with- 

5 miles in width on each side of 
, and, in addition, one rong fd 
in the - 


June 17, 1833. All lands 
within 5 miles of the Mi- 
(Maumee) River. 


4| 47| Authorizing State tolocatecanal 
toconnect the na on of the 

rivers Wabash 0 

ting right 


Lake Erie, and gran 
of way weet in width on each 
side of canal. 


Section State of „ 27 1836. All lands The t was u the 
Tndlana to relinquish and con- whieh governed the, adjustmen of 855 
vey grant to State of Ohio. tte tanana rg, abash and Erie 


Not known. Grant has 
been 


265,815.45 
treated as satis- à 


May 24,1828 


w | Chronological number, 
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Statement showing land grants made by Congress to aid in the construction of railroads, canals, and internal 


Date of grant, Object of grant. 

2 

12 

EI 

8 & 
ee eee 
waters of Illinois River with those 
of Lake Michigan. 
“aarp T.. econ as 
ET %%%Fͤõ ( 


CANAL GRANTS—continued. 
Extent of grant. 
tity of land to one-half of 
Se in eh on each side of 


Authorizing State to select 3 ace 
in lieu of certain lands 
posed of by the United States 


“and que, the quantity to be see 


Grantee of State and present 
owner. 


State of Iltinois...........| General Land Office dealt 
trey. with State in adjustment 


ato Mnonvasnenenssagoineofevminensswcocs ctannacscrseses andes 


„ E ans neue gu cepelasasacens snes 8 


gary e, the quantity £0 de Danay, poio- serrerreravennnrofasstnnsersnesereransenesne EE 
— pare les which 
—.— Pine State of 
To aid in extending the Miami Canal | Quantity ep act of May 9 1848, State of Ohio, 
exten e ve sec- | Sta sseeeceseess-| General Lal 
frer Da: — ne sha ena Rives at 5 T ith on each side of said ple 1 sift re doai aa 
mou e ver men 
Apr. 2, 1830 n . Antho te to select other lands 
3 in lieu * sold by the United 
Aug. 31, 182 . 5 Seta, an adjustment u 
A on the principles w governed ‘4 
adjustment of the grant to Indiana 
under the act of May 19, 1848. 
Mar. 2,1555 „„ 5 Confirmed selections made by State. 
May 1838 Seo. 5. To aid in the construction of | Five hundred thousand acres, to be 66171... TA do e ae 
* canals in the State of Ohio, 3 trom lands subject to; to private 
June 18, 1838 To aid in opening a a canal © unite the | All unappropriated lands in sections Territory ang Gketoct Wis- Milwaukee and Rock Rivor 
waters of Lake wau- | d ted by odd numbers, within ä Canal Co. 
kee, with those of Rock ok iver, ae the h of five full sections, taken State; when admit 
the point of inte in north and south or east and west | to the Union. 
river, of tho line dividing townships tiers on each side of canal. 
seven and eight, an 
kanong, 
To aid in ction of a ship-canal | Seven hundred and fifty thousand | State of Michigan General Land Office dealt en- 
around the f Ils of the St. Mary's River. acres, to be selected from publiclands tirely with State in a Hjustment 
eon State of Michigan, subject to of grant, 
vate entry. 
To aid in. ruction of breakwater o hi thousand acres, to bo ETE Portage Lake and Lake Superior 
and harbor and ship-canal — w any sel 1 in odd seo- Ship-Canal Co now the lake 
a upon the neck of lan tions, subject rivate entry, pear- Supair r ShiprCanal Railway 
as The Portage.“ est the location of the canal. Tron Co. 
I 81 . do 4 a ade ---| Two N acres in addi- |...... do „„ W N Fo 
tion to land qunta by act of 1865— 
150,000 acres to be selected from odd, 
and 50,000 frt G00 frons even sections in up upper 
peninsula of apenan; to whieh right 
of pre-emption or not 
To sid in construction of breakwater | Two hundred thousand acres, to be se- State of Wisconsin. n Sturgeon Bay and Lake Michè 
and harbor and ship-canal to connect | lected from lic lands in odd sec- gan Ship-Canal and Harbor Ca, 
the waters of Green Bay with those of | tions, sub to private entry, near- 
Lake Michigan. est the location of the 
3 aes usar acres, to he se~ | State of Michigan. ........ Lee La Belle Harbor Improve- 
8 ters of Lake 8 or | lected odd-numbered sec- ment Co. 
lake kno wn as Lao La tons pear the pation ofthe nor 
w 0 
has not attached. 
0 ATEA ̃ ¾ A E TCT . 122111 
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improvements, together with data relative thereto, compiled from the records of the General Land Office—Continued. 
CANAL GRANTS—continued 


Additional legislation affecting but not increasing 


Date and extent of Date of restoration of 
withdra wal. surplus lands, 


of way 00 fest in width on each 


Mar. 2,1833 dem, Authorizing State to uso lands 
‘ar. o use „ ͤ KT esd 
> granted by act of 1827, for pur- 
of railroad 


of a canal, — extend- 
ing time for completion. 


and letter of Commissioner of 
Land Office to governor of Ilinois, under 
date of Aug. 24, 1854, vol. 40, Mis. Rec., 


Mar. 2,1833 | 4/662) Ext time for completion.| Sept. 28, 1828, Fivemiles | Jan. 6, 184 
Feb. 18,1905 | 33721 ert ma bonds flooded ior ree- | on side of Auglaize 
ervoir purposes. River from its head toits River) is 127.63 miles. 


mouth, filed in General Land Si with 


to 377,967.57 
mumnissioner 


Interior under 
Rec., N. S., vol. 32, p. 182), "3 
reply of June 17, 1851. In addition to the 
en in the State selected 

333.75 acres, which selections were con- 
firmed by the act of Mar. 2, 1855, 


„ t NOI conv ⁰ q EER STETE 
Mar. 3, 1847] 9178) Provi that liabilities in- | Jul 1 and Sept. 11 
j pahta i Bradh en bo Me A’ lands DiR 
paid and by State, | probable limits. 
and that even-numbered sec- 


Uni 
May 29,1848 6/288. do- cent fund, at the rate of $230 per acre: tho 
sk : remaining lands, amoun 188 13,564.17 
acres, were to the Internal Im- 
ement of t. 4, 1841. Seo 
nions of Atto! ma, 


rey: Ju 
1852 (5 0 BIA), and Sept. 18 184 0 
July 1, 1864 13/413) Providing that the lands sold 


by the State should be id 
. e be ris neces 
rate of $1. acre, fund rate of $1. acre, that 

the Btate should be credited with the 


. e 


See notice | 400, 081.1 
Deo. 22, 1874; 
Mar. 7, 1879. 


n 32 Extending time for completion. Non 199, 630. 


map showing s relocation of canal. 


of canal to map of 1867, 
is about 1.44 3 to aap ok 
1873, about 1.39 miles 


N ö! ĩð SULy 516, “100k: OAT) “Geld of canal, about se ths of a 
y y „ ven-eigh 


ions in up- 


os foment ric ces 
Wes ofrange 15 W. 
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State ment showing land grants made by Congress to aid in the construction of railroads, canals, and internal 
RIVER GRANTS, 


. 


Object of grant. Extent of grant. Grantee, Grantee spinor present 


1 1228 To aid in the improvement of the Mus- | Four hundred thousand acres State of Alabama .. General Offiea dealt 
PRY cle Shoals and Colbert Shoals in the F Uroly with State in adjustment 


direct; certain event to aid 
fa the LEOTAR of the Coons, Ca- 
hawha, and Black Warrior Rivers. 
2 Aug. 8, 1846 To aid in the navigation of | A quantity of land equal to one-half ol Territory of Wisconsin; to | Fox and Wisconsin Improve- 
1 s the Fox Wisesnsie Rivers in the | threasections in width on each side of | become 3 of | ment Company, z 
Territory af con- | the Fox River end the lakes the State iseansin 
structing I to unite the said | which it passes. ſrom its mouth to admitted into the 
rivers. at or near The = 3 Canal enters 
he same, and on side of said 
20 Aug. 3, 1854 do. . the 
g. 3, %%% AAA u upon 
principles whi governed the adjust- 
ment of tho grant to I un 
the act of May 9, 1848. 
Mar. 3,1855 eee 7 ‘aring that it was the intention of 


State 
for mile of its improvements, to that 
d 471 to Indiana under act of May 


Aug. 8, 18416 The improvement of the navigation of | An equal of alternate sections | State of Io w. . . .. General Land Office dealt en- 
* the Des Moines River. of land in a 5 miles in width on tirely with State in adjustment 
each side of the river. of grant. 
3a} July 12,1982 Extended grant from Raccoon Fork to | Odd sections within 5 miles of river. do Des Moines Navigation and R. R. 
à north boundary of State, for improve- > Co., now Des Valley 
ment of theriver, and to aid in the con- É. R. Co. 
3 of a railroad along the river 


C. NA EEn A TEE 3 8 WELE n T O r AT ET eee 
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tmprovements, together with data relative thereto, compiled from the records of the General Land Office—Continued. 
RIVER IMPROVEMENT GRANTS—continuad. 


Number 


of acres 
Date and extent of Date of restoration of certified in Saas 
withdrawal. = surplus lands, satisfac- MAR 
tion of 
gant. 
Nena 4. —＋—G5* „ · 400,026.19 


July 16,1832 


Mar. 2,1833 
June 23, 1836 : 
Ma 1848 Aug. 8, 1846, lands within | Nov. 7, 1859; Nov. 14, 1859; 722, % In the of the at as 
7 * SLC AR ie | ana Ea „ 
tice No. all lands State appears to have been allowed a 
within 5 miles. 3 of land equal to three full soc- 
Mar. 2,1849 the lakes Seen ch ayes 
£ 0 which it passes, 
mouth to the t where the Pi 


June 9,1858 


eee 
f 
15 
i 
3 
3 
| 
E 


7 
f 
1 
f 
g 
H 
E 


Mar. 12,1387 


: 
| 
7 
i 


HEEE 
15 
10 
Ht 
li 


i 
74 
i 
i 
i 


ea 
57 
. 


June 1, 1849; Apr. 6, 1850; | Not known, Grant has 1, 161, 813. 60 
Jı 1851; May been treated as satis- 
tf > A and closed. y 


d 
5 
S 

ww 
i 
bs 


4 
i: 
i 


inn rr TE E R 2, 245, 252. coon Forks 321,422.33 acres, 
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CONDITIONS IN THE UKRAINE (S. DOC. NO, 176). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and ordered to be printed: 


To the Senate: 


I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State, 
in response to the resolution adopted by the Senate on Decem- 
ber 16 (calendar day December 20), 1919, requesting the 
State Department to transmit to the Senate such information 
as may be available, not inconsistent with the public interest, 
showing the actual condition in the Ukraine with respect to 
the treatment of members of the Jewish race. 

Wooprow WILSON. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
12 January, 1920. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 11368. An act making appropriations for the current 
and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for 
fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and 
for other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, 
was read.twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
‘Indian Affairs. 

LUDWIG C. A. K. MARTENS. 


Mr. MOSES. I offer the resolution which I send to the 
desk, and ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 277) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the subcommittee of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions acting under the resolution of the Senate (S. Res. 263) agreed 
to on the calendar day of December 20, 1919, be, and hereby is, em- 
powered to employ counsel. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, before consent is given, 
I should like to have some explanation as to why counsel 
seems to be required. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, the subcommittee acting under 
the authority of the resolution cited held its first meeting 
this morning and discovered that the mass of material in- 
volved in the investigation which the Senate has already 
ordered is so great that no Senator could possibly give his 
attention to it without wholly neglecting every other duty 
which he owes to the Senate and to his constituents; and in 
order that there might be an orderly presentation of the case 
before the committee it was the unanimous opinion of the 
Senators attending the hearing this morning that this authority 
should be asked for. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What sort of material is it that is be- 
fore the committee? Can the Senator give us an idea? 

Mr. MOSES. We have received memoranda of various sorts 
making various suggestions with reference to the subpœnaing 
of witnesses, and in a measure as to the sources from which 
information bearing upon this investigation may be drawn, to 
such a number and to such an extent that, as I have said, it 
would be impossible for any member of the committee to look 
it over even curso’ if he expected to do anything else. It 
was strongly the opinion of the Senators who were present 
this morning that if a real investigation was to be had along 
the lines of the resolution the committee should be aided by 
counsel. 

Mr. HITCHOOCK. Mr. President, it seems to me that if 
counsel are to be employed the Department of Justice should 
be asked to detail a man for that purpose. I am a good deal 
opposed to authorizing a committee of the Senate, under cir- 
cumstances like these, to employ counsel to aid it. I can 
hardly conceive of a set of circumstances which would justify 
it. I suggest to the Senator that in the case of the investiga- 
tion made by the Judiciary Committee along similar lines, and 
of equal importance, that course was taken. The Department 
of Justice was asked to detail a man for that p 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I am acting under the authority 
of the subcommittee in presenting this resolution, and so far 
as I am concerned I would rather have it encounter the opposi- 
tion of the Senator from Nebraska by his refusal to unanimous 
consent for its consideration than to accept the suggestion which 
‘he has made. The committee feels that if it is to have counsel 
it should have counsel of its own choosing, in order that it 
might guide the course of the investigation, rather than to 
have it guided by any counsel who might be thrust upon it by 
detail from any department of the administration, 

I say this without reference to the personality of whoever 
might be designated by the Department of Justice to assist the 


committee, and I say it further because there are certain trails 
which have already opened up in connection with certain docu- 
ments already submitted to the committee which would indi- 
cate that it would be inconvenient and perhaps embarrassing 
if some agency of the Department of Justice were designated to 
direct the course of the committee so far as counsel went; and 
the committee feels that it should be wholly independent with 
reference to its counsel if the Senate is to give it authority to 
haye counsel. 

I will only add that if the Senate does not give the committee 
authority to employ counsel, as is suggested by this resolution, 
there will be many vacancies on the committee, because those 
members of the committee who were present this morning feel 
exactly as I have said—that they can not have an orderly and 
& proper investigation along the lines of the resolution unless 
they are assisted by counsel, and they firmly feel that that 
counsel should be of their own selection. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, had the Senator from Ne- 
braska concluded? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I was merely reserving the right to ob- 
ject. I shall be glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator from New 
Hampshire if Mr. Martens is not represented by counsel ? 

Mr. MOSES. He is. One of his counsel appeared this morn- 
ing, and it was represented to the committee that he had been 
unable yet to get in proper touch with other counsel whom he 
expects to have to assist him before the committee; and it 
was in accordance with that information that the continuance 
of the hearing was had. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I want to urge the Senator 
from Nebraska not to object. The matter is not without prece- 
dent, In the Lorimer investigation, counsel were employed. 
It became absolutely essential. The members of the committee 
could not give to that work the time that otherwise would 
have been required. I have gone into this matter enough to 
know that the investigation will amount to nothing if there 
is no counsel. It is absolutely impossible for the members of 
that committee to give to it the consideration which they 
should, and the investigation might just as well be abandoned 
if there is to be no counsel. It will not get anywhere. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Mr. President, for this morning I think 
I shall object, but I shall be glad to talk the matter over with 
the Senator. 

Mr. MOSES. Then I ask that the resolution be referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if I may be permitted to 
make a suggestion, I was named by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations as a member of this subcommittee, 
and I was obliged this morning to ask to be relieved of that 
duty because of my engagements on the conference committee 
on the railroad legislation; but I share the view of the Senator 
from New Hampshire that counsel ought to be appointed. I 
think I realize the tremendousness of the questions which will 
be presented to the subcommittee. 

The suggestion has been made that the Department of Jus- 
tice could send a representative to appear on behalf of the 
Senate. Of course that is possible. I do not know whether that 
would embarrass the Department of Justice or not. The 
papers indicate that the Department of Justice has been having 
under consideration certain procedure. As a lawyer, I think I 
can understand why the Department of Justice at this time 
might be somewhat embarrassed if they were to go into this 
investigation, which might proceed along entirely different 
lines, and might be more comprehensive than any investigation 
that the Department of Justice may see fit to make. For that 
reason it seems to me that the committee could serve the Senate 
very much better if they were aided by some lawyer who could 
act independently of the Department of Justice, and I hope that 
view will prevail in the end. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there any objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I object, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks this resolution 
should go to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contin- 
gent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. MOSES. I asked, when the objection was made, that it 
be referred to that committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That order will be made. 


PAY OF OFFICERS AND MEN OF COAST GUARD. 
Mr. NELSON. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of Senate joint resolution 102. The object of the joint 


resolution is to have the officers and men of the Coast Guard 
Service who were attached to the Navy during the war but 
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have now been detached given the same salaries that officers 
and men in the Navy are receiving. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I do not intend or desire 
to interpose an objection, but I should like to ask the Senator 
from Minnesota a question. The Senator probably knows that 
on the calendar there is a bill (S. 3383) providing for an increase 
in the pay of the officers and men of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, and Public Health Service, all under one 
bill reported from the Committee on Military Affairs. I merely 
wanted to ask the Senator from Minnesota if this bill for the 
consideration of which he now asks unanimous consent would, 
if enacted into law, have any effect upon the pay of the men in 
the Coast Guard Service? 

Mr. NELSON. Why, they would get the same pay that they 
got in the Navy. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would be an increase of pay. 

Mr. NELSON. The Coast Guard was an independent service 
prior to the war. During the war they were attached to the 
Navy, and they cooperated with it and were getting the Navy 
pay. Since then they have been detached from the Navy and 
their pay is less, and they simply ask to get the same pay in the 
Chast Guard Service—which is the old Revenue Cutter Service— 
os in the Navy. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then perhaps this will be the case: If 
the joint resolution is passed, and is followed by the passage of a 
general pay increase, the Coast Guard officers would get the same 
increase in pay as the naval officers? 

Mr. NELSON. They would. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Having been placed upon the same basis 
as naval officers by the Senator's joint resolution? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I merely wanted to have that clear in 
my own mind, because there is another bill on the calendar 
affecting pay. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask the Senator a question. I 
see by the press that some committee—I presume the Naval 
Affairs Committee—has recommended an increase of from 30 to 
50 per cent in the compensation of certain persons in the Navy. 
I am not sure whether it extends only to the seamen or whether 
it includes the officers of the Navy. If that bill should become a 
law, then I presume if the joint resolution the Senator is asking 
the consideration of now should be enacted into law, automat- 
ically they would receive the same 80 or 50 per cent increase 
which is granted by the measure to which I have just referred. 

Mr. NELSON. That is true; but I can see no reason why they 
should not. Their work is as difficult and hazardous in time of 
peace as that of the Navy. Whether that bill will pass or not 
I can not say. That is another question. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator whether or not 
persons competent to judge, and by that I mean naval officers 
and officials of the Treasury Department, who have had cogni- 
vance of the activities of the Coast Guard Service, feel that the 
services bear such a relation to each other in importance as to 
require the sume compensation in the two departments? 

Mr. NELSON. They certainly do. The head of the depart- 
ment, as well as the head of the service, feel that they are en- 
titled to as much compensation as officers in the Navy in time 
of peace, and from my own knowledge of the duties performed 
by the Coast Guard I have no doubt of it at all. They are on 
active duty late and early, all the time, patrolling our coasts. 
They are as busy as they can be, and they perform as efficient 
duty as those in the Navy in time of peace. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President I shali not object to the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution. I understand that an amendment 
which I shali offer will be agreed to. But I take this occasion 
to express the view that in my opinion the services are so dis- 
similar as to call for different pay. I see no reason why an 
employee of the Coast Guard Service whether officer or seaman, 
if that is the proper term, should receive the same compensation 
as men in the Navy, who are called upon to leave their homes 
for months at a time and go to foreign ports and to meet the 
hazards and responsibilities that are incident to naval service. 
However, if the Senate believes that the services call for the 
Same compensation, I shall not object to the consideration of the 
joint resolution, I think it is unwise and improper legislation. 

The joint resolution was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 

Resolved, ete., missio: 
officers tot „„ Of the Beltz Sede — Gann nal 
receiye the same pay and allowances as are now or may hereafter be 
prescribed for corresponding grades or ratings and Jen, of service in 
the Navy: Provided, That nothing herein contained operate to re- 
duce the pay or allowances that would have been recetved by any person 
in the Coast Guard except for the passage of this resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported from the Committee on Com- 
merce with an amendment to insert at the end the following 
proviso; 


Provid: That the senior district superintendent, the three district 
superintendents next in order of seniority, the four district superin- 
tendents next below these three in order of seniority, and the five junior 
district superintendents shall have the rank, pay, and allowances of 
captain, first lieutenant, second lieutenant, and third lieutenant in the 
Coast Guard, respectively. 

Mr. KING. I hope the Senator from Minnesota will not insist 
upon the committee amendment. 

Mr. NELSON. I ask the Senate to disagree to the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask one further question. As the 
joint resolution now reads, it does not call for officers in the 
Coast Guard to receive automatically, or by any system, the same 
grades enjoyed by officers in the Navy. 

Mr, NELSON. No; it has nothing to do with grades. The 
committee amendment having been eliminated, it has to do with 
nothing except with the pay question and nothing as to grades of 


rs. 

Mr. KING. The grades are determined by some other statute 
or by regulations of a different character from those prevailing 
in the Navy? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR HARDING. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the address delivered by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Hanrptno] before the Ohio Society in New York City on Satur- 
day last may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxcond, as follows: 

“Mr. Toastmaster, ladies, and gentlemen, the topic of the 
evening makes it befitting to allude to the contemporaneousness 
of the birth of Ohio and the beginning of Americanism. Ohio 
became a definite part of the Northwest Territory in 1787, and 
the first flaming torch of Americanism was lighted in framing 
the Federal Constitution in that momentous year. Everything 
else American is preliminary or subsidiary. 

The Pilgrims signed their simple and majestic covenant a 
full century and a half before, and set aflame their beacon of 
liberty on the coast of Massachusetts, and other pioneers of 
new-world freedom were rearing their new standards of liberty 
from Jamestown to Plymouth for five generations before Lexing- 
ton and Concord heralded a new era; and it was all American 
in the destined result, yet all of it lacked the soul of nation- 
ality. In simple truth, there was no thought of nationality 
in the revolution for American independence, The colonists 
were resisting a wrong and freedom was their solace. Onee it 
was achieved, nationality was the only agency suited to its 
preservation. 

“Ours was the physically incomparable America, so enriched 
by God's bounty and so incalculable in its possibilities that ad- 
venturous Spaniard and developing Englishman stood only at 
the gateway and marveled. Ours were American colonies in 
name, but the colonists were still echoing the prejudices and 
aspirations of the lands from which they came, There were 
conflicting ideas, varying conditions, and contending jealousies, 
but no common confidence, no universal pride, no illuminating 
spirit. These essentials came with the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution and the riveting of union, and the star of the 
American Republic was set aglow in the world firmament on the 
day that ratification was effected. 

“On that day Americanism began, robed in nationality. On 
that day the American Republie began the blazed trail of repre- 
sentative popular government. On that day representative 
democracy was proclaimed the safe agency of highest human 
freedom. On that day America headed the forward procession 
of civil, human, and religious liberty, which ultimately will 
effect the liberation of all mankind. $ 

I am not thinking to magnify its comparative excellence, its 
charm of simplicity, or its exalted place among the written 
fundamental laws. I am recalling the Federal Constitution 
as the very base of all Americanism, as the ark of the cove- 
nant of American liberty, as the very temple of equal rights, 
as the very foundation of all our worthy aspirations. More, it 
was the supreme pledge of coordinate government by law, with 
the sponsorship of majorities, the protected rights of minorities, . 
and freedom from usurpation of power—the people to rule, 

“Men ofttimes sneer nowadays like it were some useless 
relic of the formative period, seemingly unmindful that on its 
guaranties rests the liberty which permits ungrateful sneering. 
Others pronounce it timeworn and antiquated and unsuited ta 
modern liberty, but they forget that the world’s orderly free- 
dom has come of its inspiration. Perhaps its very simplicity, 
its utter naturalness for popular government under majority, 
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rule, has led to scant appreciation if not unmindfulness. But 
it does abide and ever will so long as the Republie survives. 

“The trouble is that its sacredness, if not forgotten, has been 
too little proclaimed. Most of us think it too righteous to 
assail and too essential to ignore, and we have held the super- 
structure so nearly ideal that for more than a hundred years 
we have had no peace-time statute to make seditious utterance 
n crime. Apparently we have held the freedom of speech which 
the Constitution guarantees more sacred than the guaranteeing 
instrument, I have come to think it is fundamentally and 
patriotically American to say there isn’t room anywhere in 
these United States for anyone who preaches the destruction 
of the Government which is within the Constitution. 

“This patriotically, if not divinely, inspired fundamental 
law fits every real American citizen, and the man who can 
not fit himself to it is not fit for American citizenship nor 
deserving of our hospitality. It fully covers all classes and 
masses in its guaranteed liberties, and any class or mass that 
opposes the Constitution is against the country and the flag. 

“This Republic has never feared an enemy from without. It 
no longer intends to be menaced by enemies from within. If any 
man seeks the advantages of American citizenship, let him as- 
sume the duties of that citizenship. If he wishes the freedom 
of America, let him subscribe to freedom's protection. If he 
craves our hospitality, let him not abuse it. If he wishes to 
profit by American opportunity, let him join in making the same 
opportunity open to others: One can not be half American and 
half European or half something else. This is the day for the 
all-American. 

“Nor can the foreigner hereafter be a prolonged visitor or 
resident alien, gathering the fruits of American opportunity, 
assuming the privileges of a citizen without whole-heartedly 
plighting his faith of citizenship. I do not mean the mere per- 
functory declaration and legal naturalization. I mean re- 
nounced allegiance to the land from which he came and a heart 
and soul consecration to this Republic. It were better to leave 
some of our industrial work undone than to have the Government 
undermined in its doing. 

“ But we must not accept the overwrought impression that the 
assault on stable American Government is chargeable wholly or 
mainly to those of foreign birth who have not sworn American 
allegiance. The worst disloyalists and most effective con- 
spirators wear the garb of full-fledged American citizenship, and 
many of them inherited American opportunity at their birth 
and turned liberty into license. The ignorant foreigner is more 
a victim than a conspirator, because he has heard the gospel of 
revolution when no one preached the blessings of orderly govern- 
ment and the rewards of American opportunity. Agitator and 
revolutionist found profit in agitation. They learned the for- 
eigner's language and thought his thoughts and reached his 
sympathies, and lied to his ignorant prejudices, while the cap- 
tains of American industry were counting dividends without con- 
cern for the human element in their making. There were ex- 
ceptions to this crime of negligence, but in most instances the 
Americans who invited and enlisted foreign activities to swell 
the man power of industry have neglected to teach the American 
language, failed to utter American sympathies, forgot to ex- 
tend American fellowship, and omitted the revealment of the 
loftier ideals of American citizenship. The grind of the work- 
shop alone is poor culture for that citizenship which makes the 
ideal republic. 

It is well enough to preach Americanism, and we ought. It 
is more important to practice it, and we must. In truth, my 
countrymen, we need practical Americanism in business as well 
as proclaimed Americanism in polities. It is superb to lead in 
commerce and excel in industry—and no nation ever filled a 
brilliant page in history until it reached industrial and com- 
mercial eminence—but the distinction is too costly if wrought in 
the neglected qualities of citizenship and attending unrest and 
ultimate revolution. 

“Tt is well enough to be concerned about the quantity and 
quality of our wares, but it is better to be sure of the spirit 
of the workers who make them. We must be thinking of men 
as well as materials and the conditions of making as well as 
marketing. The enhancement of conditions in 20 years is 
tribute to awakened American conscience, but the neglect of 
education is the warning to American heedlessness. 

“There must be concern about devotion and duty as well as 
dividends. There must be a thought of the eventful morrow as 
well as the golden day. It is of no avail merely to preach 
contentment. Content never lighted a furnace nor turned a 
wheel in all creation. It doesn’t exist in the human being 
who is really worth while. Mere subsistence does not make a 
citizen, and generous compensation without thrift blasts every 
hope of acquirement. 
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f What humanity most needs just now is understanding. The 
present-day situation is more acute because we are in the fer- 
ment that came of war and war's aftermath Ours was a 
fevered world, sometimes flighty, as we used to say in the 
village, to suggest fever’s fancies or delirium. I forbear speci- 
fication. But we are slow getting normal again, and the world 
needs sanity as it seldom needed it before. 

“Many have thought the ratification of the peace treaty and 
its league of nations would make us normal, but that is the 
plea of the patent-medicine fakir, whose one remedy mar- 
velously will cure every ill, Undoubtedly formal peace will 
help, and I would gladly speed the day, if we sacrifice nothing 
vitally American. Yet as a matter of fact actual peace prevails 
and commerce has resumed its wonted way. 

“Normal thinking will help more. And normal living will 
have the effect of a magician’s wand, paradoxical as the state- 
ment seems. The world does deeply need to get normal, and 
liberal doses of mental science freely mixed with resolution 
will help mightily. I do not mean the old order will be re- 
stored. It will never come again. A world war's upheaval 
which ends autocracies and wipes out dynasties and multiplies 
cost of government, an upheaval which shifts the sacred ratio 
of 16 to 1 until silver is the more sacred, sweeps humanity be- 
yond any return to precise prewar conditions. 

But there is a sane normalcy due under the new conditions, 
to be reached in deliberation and understanding. And all men 
must understand and join in reaching it. Certain fundamentals 
are unchangeable and everlasting, Life without toil never was 
and never can be. Ease and competence are not to be seized in 
frenzied envy; they are the reward of thrift and industry and 
denial. There can be no excellence without great labor. There 
is no reward except as it is merited. Lowered cost of living 
and increased cost of production are an economic fraud. Capi- 
tal makes possible while labor produces, and neither ever 
achieved without the other, and both of them together never 
wrought a success without genius and management. No one of 
them, through the power of great wealth, the force of knowl- 
edge, or the might of great numbers is above the law, and no 
one of them shall dominate a free people. 

“There can be no liberty without security, and there can be 
no security without the supremacy of law and the majesty of 
just government. In the gleaming Americanism of the Con- 
stitution there is neither fear nor favor, but there are equal 
rights to all, equal opportunities beckoning to every man, and 
justice untrammeled. The government which surrenders to the 
conspiracies of an influential few or yields to the intimidation of 
the organized many does justice to neither and none and dims 
the torch of Americanism which must light our way to safety. 

“ Governmental policies change and laws are altered to meet 
the changed conditions which attend all human progress. There 
are orderly processes for these necessary changes. Let no one 
proclaim the Constitution unresponsive to the conscience of the 
Republic. We have recently witnessed its amendment with less 
than 18 months intervening between submission and ratifica- 
tion, with some manifestation of sorrow marking the fundamen- 
tal change. It promptly responds to American conviction and 
is the rock on which is builded the temple of orderly liberty and 
the guaranteed freedom of the American Republic. 

“The insistent problem of the day, magnified in the madness 
of war and revealed in the extreme reaction from hateful and 
destroyed autocracy to misapplied and bolshevist democracy, 
like the pathos of impotent Russia, is the preservation of civil 
liberty and all its guaranties. Let Russia experiment in her 
fatuous folly until the world is warned anew by her colossal 
tragedy. And let every clamorous advocate of the red régime 
go to Russia and revel in its crimsoned reign. This is law-abid- 
ing America! 

“Our American course is straight ahead, with liberty under 
the law, and freedom glorified in righteous restraint. Reason 
illumines our onward path, and deliberate, intelligent public 
opinion reveals every pitfall and byway which must be avoided. 
America spurns every committal to the limits of mediocrity and 
bids every man to climb to the heights and rewards him as he 
merits it. This is the essence of liberty and made us what we 
are. Our system may be imperfect, but under it we have wrought 
to world astonishment, and we are only fairly begun. 

It would halt the great procession to time our steps with the 
indolent, the lazy, the incapable, or the sullenly envious. Nor 
can we risk the course sometimes suggested by excessive wealth 
and its ofttimes insolent assumption of power, but we can prac- 
tice thrift and industry, we can live simply and commend righte- 
ous acquirement, we can make honest success an inspiration to 
succeed, and march hopefully on to the chorus of liberty, oppor- 
tunity, and justice, 
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“Sometimes we must go beneath the surface Gulf Stream 
to find the resistless currents of the great ocean. It little mat- 
ters what a man proclaims in an ephemeral outcry for fancied 
reformation, you get the true undercurrent when you learn 
his aspiration for his children and his children’s children. He 
stands with his generation between yesterday and the morrow, 
eager to lift his children to a little higher plane than mediocrity 
can bridge and which socialism never reaches. He wants to 
hand on American frgedom unabridged; he wants to bequeath 
the waters of American political life unpolluted; he would be- 
stow the equality of opportunity unaltered and the security of 
just government unendangered. The underwriting is in the 
complete and rejoicing Americanism of every citizen of the 
Republic. 

Mr. Toastmaster, we have been hearing lately of the selfish- 
ness of nationality, and it has been urged that we must abandon 
it in order to perform our full duty to humanity and civiliza- 
tion. Let us hesitate before we surrender the nationality 
which is the very soul of highest Americanism. This Republic 
has never failed humanity or endangered civilization. We 
have been tardy about it, like when we were proclaiming democ- 
racy and neutrality while we ignored our national rights, but 
the ultimate and helpful part we played in the Great War will 
be the pride of Americans so long as the world recites the 
story. 

“We do not mean to hold aloof, we choose no isolation, we 
shun no duty. I like to rejoice in an American conscience, and 
in a big conception of our obligations to liberty, justice, and 
civilization. Aye, and more, I like to think of Columbia’s help- 
ing hand to new republics which are seeking the blessings por- 
trayed in our example. But I have a confidence in our America 
that requires no council of foreign powers to point the way of 
Awerican duty. We wish to counsel, cooperate, and contribute, 
but we arrogate to ourselves the keeping of the American con- 
scieiice and every concept of our moral obligations. It is fine 
to idealize, but it is very practical to make sure our own house 
is in perfect order before we attempt the miracle of Old World 
stabilization. 

“Call it the selfishness of nationality if you will, I think it 
an inspiration to patriotic devotion— 

“To safeguard America first. 

“To stabilize America first. 

“To prosper America first, 

“To think of America first. 

“To exalt America first, 

“To live for and revere America first. 

“We may do more than prove exemplars to the world of 
enduring, representative democracy where the Constitution and 
its liberties are unshaken. We may go on securely to the 
destined fulfillment and make a strong and generous Nation's 
contribution to human progress, forceful in example, generous 
in contribution, helpful in all suffering, and fearless in all 
conflicts. 

“Let the internationalist dream and the Bolshevist destroy. 
God pity him ‘for whom no minstrel raptures swell.’ In the 
spirit of the Republic we proclaim Americanism and acclaim 
America.” 

LIBRARY OF HOWARD UNIVERSITY. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, last Thursday, January 8, I 
called the attention of the Senate to a pamphlet written by 
Albert Rhys Williams on bolshevism and what it meant. The 
pamphlet comprised, I think, some 72 questions and answers. 
The pamphlet came from the library of the Howard University. 

I have received and I suppose every other Senator has re- 
ceived from an official of the university, the secretary-treasurer, 
a communication headed as follows: 

The following statement furnished the press by Dr. J. Stanley Durkee 
resident of Howard University, is also forwarded to Senators an 
Representatives of the United States Congress for their information, 

Signed) . J. SCOTT, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

The statement is headed: 

Head of Howard University says institution does not sympathize 
with soviet or bolshevik movements. Its record of proved loyalty. 
Says pamphlet should be suppressed by the Government, 

I have read the statement furnished to the press of the 
country by the president of the university, and I agree with his 
statement. All I care about it is to see that that pamphlet is 
removed from the Howard University library. I know of no 
one in Congress who has given more attention to Howard Uni- 
versity and who is more in favor of its continuance and assist- 
ance to be extended by the Government of the United States 
than I. It is for that reason that I took the interest in the 
matter that I did. 

I am very glad to have received from the president of the 
institution a personal letter in which he speaks of the pamphlet 


‘itself was not catalogued until 


in most positive terms as not being worthy of a place in the 
library not only of Howard University but of any other school 
library in the United States, 

I ask that the statements to which I have referred be pub- 
lished in the Recorp without reading, and I also should like to 
have printed in the Record at the same time the letter from the 
president of Howard University addressed to me. 

I desire the same publicity given through the CONGRESSIONAL, 
Record made by the officials of the institution as was given the 
statement made by me. I am delighted to see the spirit mani- 
fested in the letter of the president of the university addressed to 
me, and I want.to assure him that, as far as Howard University 
is concerned, if they do the same work and along the same lines 
that they have done in the past I shall be very pleased indeed ' 
to vote for appropriations from the Treasury of the United 
States to assist them, as I have in the past. There ought to be 
more such schools in the United States. But I could not allow 
the question to pass without calling attention to the fact that a 
book of the character referred to, and written by Albert Rhys 
Williams, was in the library of that institution. I agree with 
the statement made by the president of the institution as to the 
desirability of having the publication removed not only from 
the library of Howard University, but from every school library 
in the United States. 

There -being no objection, the statement and letter were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

The following statement furnished the press by Dr. J. Stanley Durkee, 
resident of Howard University, is also forwarded to Senators an 
epresentatives of the United States Congress for their information. 

E. J. SCOTT, Secretary-Treasurer. 
HEAD OF HOWARD UNIVERSITY SAYS INSTITUTION DOES NOT SYMPATHIZE 
WITH SOVIET OR BOLSHEVIK MOVEMENTS—ITS RECORD OF PROVED LOY- 
ALTY—SAYS PAMPHLET SHOULD BE SUPPRESSED BY THE GOVERNMENT. 

a WASHINGTON, D. C., January 9, 1920. 

Dr. J. Stanley Durkee, 1 of Howard University, in replying 
to the statement made by. nator Smoot, of Utah, in the United States 
Senate, Thursday of this week, calling attention to the pamphlet by 
Albert Rhys Williams, states: 

“The pamphlet in question was donated to the library of Howard 
University about a year ago. Hundreds of books and periodicals are 
thus donated and accepted each year, and in ease the pamphict 
ght or nine months ago. ince the 
cataloguing of the pamphlet it has been called f 


‘or twice, which is proof 
postavo that no particular attention has been paid to it by students or 
eachers. A letter from the librarian of the university in reference to 


this whole matter may be of interest: 
“t HOWARD UNIVERSITY, 


“t Washington, D. C., January 9, 1920. 
President J, STANLEY DURKEE, 
“s Howard University, Washington, D. O. 

„Dan Sm: In mse to your request of this date, I have the 
honor of making the following statement of facts concerning the pres- 
ence in this library of the pamphlet, Bolsheviks and Soviets, and its 
use by students and faculty. 

eur o copies of this pamphlet were presented to us by one of our 
students about a When first presented, and before it was 
„ it was 3 read by several students, for there 

eal of interest in and curiosity about the 


gg, il students have asked for it, one on October 27, 1919, and one 
on 


E. C. WILLIAMS, 
Librarian.“ 
“ Howard University is the one outstanding national university of 


the negro people of America. It trains a larger number of negro co 
and ea reer students than any other institution of lear in the 
world. It is located at the head of the black belt and sends into the 


heart of the black belt of the South a larger number of graduates than 
any other institution. These graduates are all hard at work promoting 
good ae and seeking to raise the whole level of life among the 
negro people. 

* During the recent war the university rendered service to our Gov- 
ernment of the highest and most patriotic character. It had more 
graduates to receive commissions and serve as officers with colored 
military units than any other institution in America for the trainin 
of negro youth. The complete facilities of the university were plac 
at the disposal of the Government. National Army training detach- 
ments, students’ army training corps, and reserve officers’ training 
corps units were trained at the university. The student army instruc- 
tion camp for 70 colored institutions of learning was also conducted 
here, In all, 1,786 men were trained for war work. 

“With such a record of proved loyalty, it is most unfortunate that 
statements should be made calculated to convey the thought and idea 
that the university sympathizes directly or indirectly with soviet or 
bolshevik movements. Neither through classroom teaching nor other- 
wise has the university expressed any sympathy with movements seek- 
ing the overthrow of established order. On the contrary, the uni- 
versity has unhesitatingly stood in positive fashion for law and order 
and against movements designed to interfere with the orderly function- 
ing of the great departments of the Government. 

“To-day is the first time I have seen or read the pamphlet. I 
heartily agree that such false statements should not haye circulation. 
The pamphlet shculd be suppressed by the Government. I am sur- 
prised to learn that it has not been suppressed. I bave instantly 
withdrawn these copies from our library.” 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, D. C., January 10, 1920. 


the bolshevik and viet, rr 

e bolshey' 3 80 

I wish to say that I haye looked the matter up very carefully and 

the oe inclosed in this letter will give you absolute facts regurding 
on, 


<_ from my heart that 
ted, 

printin 
was no 

public, for, as doubtless you 
go to the end of our coun 


are now stating will not be 
world. 


statement will 
, While the ameliora facts which we 
ven very much credence by the newspaper 


over 
ti hich are so desperately perplexing me in my work here? 
(en 122 exteem 3 P think it would be of vast 
good for our K 
With kind pAn ‘regard and the greetings of the season, I remain, 
mene TRINS J. Svaxtey DURKEE, 
President. 
TREATY RESERVATIONS. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have received a number of com- 
munications during the past few days urging the immediate 
ratification of the treaty. There is a general feeling through- 
‘out the country that the Senate should promptly adopt a reso- 
ijution of ratification. ‘There is, I believe, genuine disappoint- 
‘ment because of the failure of the Senate to take affirmative 
action upon this matter. 

In an address delivered a few days ago, I earnestly urged 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the treaty and 
called attention to the perilous situation in Europe, and to the 
general spirit of unrest ‘throughout the world, and expressed 
the view in substance that if the treaty were ratified and this 
Nation entered the league of nations, and ‘that organization 
functioned as the covenant of the league provides, it would 
stabilize conditions, dissipate much of the unrest, and arouse 
hope throughout the world. I again asseverate with the utmost 
earnestness that we should act now. We should dispose of the 
treaty, ratifying it with such fair and proper reservations as 
will meet the wishes of the Senators and the American people 
who earnestly are in favor of a league of nations, and the adop- 
tion of a plan that will make for the peace of the world. 

Some of the communications received by me urge that the 
Senate follow what is denominated as Mr. Bryan's plan.” 
Apparently the press—and particularly the Republican press— 
has been interested in emphasizing the idea that Mr. Bryan is 
the leader of the Democratic Party and that he came to Wash- 
ington ‘and promulgated ‘a new plan concerning the ratification 
of the treaty, and that under his influence and leadership 
Democratie Senators are about to «abandon former views and 
ratify the treaty in pursuance of the plan submitted by him. 
Mr. Bryan is a great American and a very conspicuous figure 
in the Democratic Party and in the Nation, but it would be im- 
proper ‘to say that he suggested a new plan of dealing with the 
treaty, or developed a novel theory in dealing with this grave 
and important matter. Several months ago the able Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Summons], one of the oldest and most 
respected Members of this body, and one to whom the Demo- 
crats look for guidance and leadership, upon the floor of 
the Senate that in his opinion the treaty should be ratified 
promptly, but that because of the divergence of views it ap- 
peared to be necessary, in order to secure ratification, that 
reservations to the treaty be incorporated in the resolution of 
ratification. 

The distinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. Symra] months 
ago stated in substance in an address delivered in this body 
that he was heartily in favor of the ratification of the treaty, 
but that reservations, and particularly a reservation affecting 
article 10, would be necessary in order te secure favorable 
action upon the resolution of ratification. The Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hrremcockl, the leader of the minority, has re- 

tedly announced that reservations would be accepted by the 
minority, and he offered a number of reservations and moved 
their adoption. He offered a resolution containing a number 
of reservations, one of them dealing with article 10 of the treaty. 
Several other Democratic Senators have stated upon the floor 
of the Senate and in public addresses that they were in favor 
of reservations or interpretative reservations. I think all of 
the Democratic Senators haye voted for reservations, including 
n very important reservation dealing with article 10. A num- 
‘ber of Democratic Senators have openly expressed the view that 
a reservation must be aflopted dealing with article 10, which 


would relieve the treaty of the interpretation that article 16 
imposes a legal and moral obligation to protect the territoria? 
integrity of any member of the league in advance of action by 
the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. Bryan's views in respect to article 10 of the treaty, as ex- 
pressed by him at the recent banquet given by the national 
Democratic committee, contained no new program. He urged 
conciliation, and that Senators make such concessions as would 
secure a prompt ratification of the treaty. He frankly stated 
that he had urged the ratification of the treaty without amend- 
ment or reservation, but that that seemed impossible, and he 
therefore felt that it was the duty of Senators to make such 
reasonable concessions as would enable them to reach a common 
ground, that would bring about an immediate ratification of the 
treaty with Germany. No one questions the good faith or the 
sincerity of Mr. Bryan, and there is no doubt but what his views 
have weight throughout the country. But in the interest of 
accuracy I want the country to understand that many Demo- 
cratic Senators for months have been urging that the treaty be 
ratified and that ratification may not be obtained without reser- 
vations; that among the reservations there must be one that 
squarely dealt with the question of the obligation placed by 
article 10 upon the members of the league. The question of 
reservations did not originate with Mr. Bryan. The suggestion 
that a reseryation with respect to article 10 be adopted was not 
first suggested by Mr. Bryan. I repeat what I have said upon 
a number of occasions, that the treaty will be ratified, and my 
opinion is that it will be ratified at an early date, and that it 
will contain reservations. That it should be ratified, I be- 
lieve most Americans heartily agree. That there should be 
reservations incorporated in the resolution of ratification, if 
necessary to secure its ratification, I believe a majority of the 
American people desire. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I also believe the treaty will 
be ratified, but I think it will be ratified sooner because 
William Jennings Bryan came to town. 

THE CALENDAR. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, there is a rule that 
on Monday we shall proceed with the calendar. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. There is. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask that we may do so immediately. 

Mr. SMOOT. In this connection I desire to ask unanimous 
consent that we begin with Calendar No. 241, Senate bill 411, 
as that was the number on the calendar which we reached on 
last Monday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The calendar is in order. The Secretary will 
‘state ‘the first bill on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 411) to confer jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to certify certain findings of fact, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as first on the calendar, 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that go over. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 1233) to repeal an act entitled “An act to 
punish acts of interference with the foreign relations, the 
neutrality, and the foreign commerce of the United States, 
to punish espionage, and better to enforce the criminal laws 
of the United States, and fer other purposes,” and the act 
‘amendatory thereof, was announced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The bill was reported from the 
‘Committee on the Judiciary adversely. The question is, Shall 
the bill be indefinitely postponed ? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in the absence of the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Cuxrascrns], the member of the Committee on 
the Judiciary making the report, and also in the absence of the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. France], I ask that that motion 
be not acted upon to-day, but that the bill may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

The bill (S. 3090) to repeal the espionage act was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. This bill was also reported adversely. 
that it may go over for the same reason. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

The bill (S. 2614) for the relief of Francis M. Atherton 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. THOMAS. I ask that that may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The bill will be passed over. 

BURIAT, EXPENSES OF RESERVE AVIATORS. 


The bill (S. 3384) to provide for burial and expenses of trans- 
portation of remains of certain officers and enlisted men of 
the reserve forces of the United States was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator from New York desire to 
take up the bil this morning? 


I ask 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. I think it is a measure which ought 
to pass. The men were killed while on duty under authoriza- 
tion of the Secretary of War. I think we should follow the 
custom of the military service, and that the men’s burial ex- 
penses should be paid by the Federal Government. 

Mr. KING. I did not know but there was another bill dupli- 
cating the same subject. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not that I know of. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana Mr. President, I desire to make an 
inquiry of the Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH]. Evi- 
dently there are two varying views concerning what ought to be 
done in this matter, Evidently quite a large number of people 
feel that the bodies of these men should remain in the ceme- 
teries for which provision has been made in France. Others 
insist that the bodies should be returned to this country. I de- 
sire to inquire of the Senator if hearings were had on this bill 
so that these varying views were presented to the committee? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I think the Senator mis- 
apprehends the nature of this bill. This bill has nothing to do 
with the removal of the remains of the soldiers now buried in 
France, This is a bill authorizing the payment of the funeral 
expenses of the reserve officers and enlisted men who, subject to 
the authority of the Secretary of War, navigate airplanes in 
time of peace and are so unfortunate as to meet with fatal acci- 
dents. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. At the various flying fields in the 
United States? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; at the flying fields here in the 
United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Very well. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the allowances for the expenses of interment 
and for the preparation and transportation of the remains of officers and 
enlisted men of the reserve forces of the United States, whether on 
active or inactive status, whose death results from aeronautical duty 
performed — cod Ps 4dr Bhai and under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of be, and are hereby, made the same as those 
authorized fom officers and enlisted men on the active list of the Army. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. 
CHICKAMAUGA AND CHATTANOOGA NATIONAL PARK. 


The bill (S. 3385) to authorize the War Department to restore 
the Chickamauga and Chattanooga National Park to its condi- 
tion prior to use for military purposes during the war with Ger- 
many, and to appropriate the necessary funds therefor, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That the 88 of War be, and he is peny 
authorized to cause the Chickamau Chattanooga National Park 
be restored to 85 condition in wh cht it was at the time it was taken 


over for mili during the World War by removal therefrom 
of all buildin: and structures erected thereon for military p 
obliterating flung alt tr walks, and paths not forming parts of the 
plan of the Dark, fi ails 8 and other excavatlons made or 
caused in th resodding, and doing any and ali other 


acts and things Lge 8 lent in order to restore the entire area 
so occupied as Deces as practical to its former condition as a national 


Sec. 2. That for the Jarno of carrying out the provisions of this 2 
there is hereby g ated the sum of $65,000, or so much thereof 
may be necessa the same to be available for expenditure under the 
provisions of t ; act until this restoration work is completed or the 
appropriation exhausted. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator from New York 
whether there is any exigency which calls for this work at the 
present time? I fancy it will cost a considerable sum; and in 
view of the large demands which are being made upon the 
Public Treasury and the high cost of labor and material, I am 
led to inquire whether the situation is such as to call for im- 
mediate action in respect to this matter? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The situation is described in the report 
of the committee, which includes a letter from the Secretary of 
War. As the Senator from Utah knows, the Chickamauga and 
Chattanooga National Park was set aside by Congress many 
years ago; it has been maintained under a separate organization, 
and is not now in the War Department, as I recollect. 

When the United States went into the recent war a great deal 
of land inside the park was deemed of great value for canton- 
ment and camp purposes, and the War Department took it over. 
They have built trenches and excavations at one place or 
another in this public park, which is supposed to be for the 
benefit of the people of the United States. The bill appropriates 
$65,000 to restore the park, to fill up those trenches and excava- 
tions, and to level off the ground, as best they can, inside the 
limits of the park. The War Department, of course, is in honor 


bound to do that work at some time or another; it can not very 
well go into a great public park like that of Chickamauga and 
Chattanoooga any more than it could at Gettysburg, tear the 
whole place to pieces, and then never restore it to its original 
condition. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator from New York that 
under his statement the work of reparation should be made, but 
the only point in my mind was whether the work should be now 
undertaken. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It might be well to say to the Senator - 
from Utah that the Army buildings, the cantonment buildings, 
and the various storehouses that are now there are to be sold. 
indeed, probably have been sold; and the money gotten from 
those sales would be sufficient to pay the cost of restoring the 
ground to its former condition; but under the law the money 
from those sales has to revert to the Treasury. So we have to 
make the appropriation sooner or later to do this work. As a 
matter of fact, the salvage is going to be enough to cover the 
cost of the work. 

Mr. KING. I shall not object to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I notice that the chairman of the park com- 
mission estimates that the total amount required to do the work 
will be $105,273. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. If that is absolutely required, would it not be 
better to make one appropriation to do the work than to have 
the $65,000 which is appropriated, and perhaps wasted, ex- 
pended and then be asked for the full amount? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘fhe representative of the department 
says that it will not cost that much, and the committee was 
glad to take the lower figure. 

Mr. SMOOT. The action of the committee was proper; but 
the Secretary of War says: 

But it is believed that the essential work can be carried out for the 
amount requested in the proposed bill— 

Namely, $65,000. I do not know what the Secretary of War 
means by “essential work,” and if that is all that is to be 
expended for this purpose, well and good; but what I am fear- 
ful of is that a year or two after this money shall have been 
expended they will again come back and ask that a large 
amount be appropriated for the same purpose, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Well, we will take no chance of that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I always prefer when we have a job to do, to 
do it right in the first instance. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not think they should have a sub- 
sequent appropriation, and I should not favor appropriating 
$105,000 for the sag I think we can make them do the 
work for the $65,000. 

Mr, SMOOT. Let us refuse to make any further appropria- 
tion if they do not do the work for $65,000. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will stand with the Senator from 
Utah on that contract. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

ASSISTANCE TO CIVILIAN AVIATORS. 


The bill (S. 3386) to provide for the assistance of civilian 
aviators in distress by authorizing the Secretary of War to sell 
at cost price at aviation posts or stations gasoline, oil, and air- 
craft supplies to persons in charge of civilian aircraft landing 
upon or near said posts was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill be read, Mr. President. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


ing upon or near aviation posts — stations — oe need A 8 


lives of the passengers or crews: these be sold 
only in such limited amounts as sane be needed to enable the aviator to 

* to the nearest point where su oe can be bought and when 

t is impracticable obtain same in the vici 2 are money realized 
Ba the sale of said articles shall be passed to the credit of the ap- 
propriations from which such supplies were pur 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed 
DEPENDENTS OF CERTAIN OFFICERS OF FRENCH MILITARY MISSION. 

The bill (S. 3387) for the relief of dependents of Lieuts. 
Jean Jagou and Fernand Herbert, French military mission to 
the United States, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill be read. 
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The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enaoted, ate., That the Secretary. of the Treasury be, and he 
hereby is; authorized and directed to pay to the dependents of 4 
Tieut, Jean Jagou, Seventy-third 8 and First Lieut. Fernan 
Herbert, One hundred and sixty-third pe infantry, both of the 
French Army, and who were accidentally drowned July 26, 1918, near 
Camp Cody, N. Mex.. while on oo ba ‘tary’ 

ou 


establishment. of a Bureau: of 
Sag sg appr 


S roved June 
as compensation to ov dow or children or other ts for the 
death causes: occurring im the gee duty in the 
at and from the 26th of J 1918, and ‘o the 
terms, conditions, and basis of conmpensa:tior: in said act pro and 
such sums shall be in full of all , legal or of said Jenn 
Jagou and Fernand Herbert, their heirs; represen ov assigns, 


There being no objection, the = as in Committee of the 


and passed. 
SERVICE. OF REGULAR ARMY OFFICERS: WITH TROOPS. 


The bill (H. R. 7752) relating to detached service. of officers’ 
of the Regular Army was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole; and was read, as follows: 


—— shall be regarded as —— 
thereof. 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like an explanation of 
this bill from the Senator having it in cliarge. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, this Bec ae law is 
rather important. The Senator from. Utalt w. 
written an officer of the Regula 
; of his time with troops 
1E {here is no change 


impossible task. 
by every officer of the Army during the war: So the committee 
has come to the conclusion, at the suggestion of the War De- 
partment, that the! law which provides that officers shall spend 
a certain: percentage of their time with troops should be: rigidly 
applied should! only apply im time of peace, because when war 
comes: the changes, the transfers, and the assignments to: duty 
are so rapid and so innumerable that it is utterly impossible to 


not, heir 
of the enemy, whether they happened to be here in the War 
Department or in the front-line trenches in France, in the 
of Paris in liaison work, or in London or in Queenstown or 
Siberia. or in. Italy, or wherever they were, they should all 
considered to have been serving with troops. When the emer- 
gency is terminated that rule terminates and they go back to 
the old rule that they must actually serve à certain percentage 
of their time with: troops. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit an 
inquiry, when under this bill or under the interpretation. which 
the War Department places upon it or upon existing law will 
the emergency cease to exist, if it has not already ceased? 


First || 


* 
i 


Mr. WADSWORTH. The emergency, of course, can not be 
deemed to have ceased to exist until so declared by the President. 
| Mr. KING. This bill would mean that officers now serving in 
the department, with no possibility, at least for some time, of 
their serving with. the troops, should be regarded as having ren~ 
| dered service: with troops? 

| Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; during the emergency. It is al- 
| most impossible, I will say to the Senator, to draw the line. It 
can not be drawn rigidly. The whole Army has been mixed up; 
' officers have been sent everywhere and on all kinds of duty; it 
| is: a vast kaleidescope.. For instance, if this bill is not passed, 


many of the student officers; im our service schools will have to. 


| be taken out of those schools, because under the rigid applica 
| tion. of the existing peace-time law, which is now in effect: in 
| time of war, they have not served the required time with troops. 
2 isi not their fault if during the war itself, while we were im 
| the: war, they went. where they were ordered to go. As I said 
| before, you would have to require them in advance of our going 
into any war to keep: almost am hourly diary of everything they 
did during the war, and figure out the number of hours or days 
they served with troops, and the number of hours or days they 
served away from troops. In time of war it is mighty hard to 
define: what service with troops is. It may be half a day with 
troops and half a day away from troops. 

Mr. SMOOT. Do I understand that the officers are so dis- 
posed not to serve with troops that they want to keep it down 
to: the very hour?’ 
| Mr. WADSWORTH. Not at all; but it is to avoid their being 
eompelled to do that, and to avoid making; the department 
search back through the daily record of every officer im the war 
who is a member of the Regular Establishment, that this bill is 
introduced. Why, I have yet to find an: officer who was not 
exceedingly anxious to serve with troops; but the trouble is that 
in time of war you can not define what service with troops: is. 
Tt. is: mighty: hard. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is nothing in the law, is there, that re- 
quires that there shall be just so many months of service with 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Les; two years out of every six: 

Mr. SMOOT- Tes; but there is nothing in the law that says 
that am officer can not serve: three years out of six,.is. there? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, no. 

Mr. SMOOT.. Then it seems. to. me that this is a relief 
measure. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is a relief measure for the war- 
time period. 

Mr. SMOOT. And, being a relief measure, it points to the 
fact that the officer would prefer to serve somewhere elke than 
with troops? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, no; it was not a matter of his 
preference, He had to go where he was ordered in time of war, 

Mr. SMOOT. I recognize that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. He did not make application to go om 
service away from troops. He was sent on service away from 
troops. He may have spent 18 duys in the service, and then 
may have been transferred to another part of the line, or an- 
other part of the Army zone, and found himself on servite 
with troops again. Now, yow have got to figure’ out the num- 
ber of days that he was with troops and the number of days 
| that he was not with troops; and to do that is am impossible 


task. 

| Mr. SMOOT. The theory of the bill is that. wherever an 
| officer serves exactly two years with troops. he is all right. 
Now, it seems to me that any officer. would prefer to be. with 
| troops. three years than to try to: bring. it right down to the 
fact that he had served only two years and one day, or just 
exactly two years; and I can. not see anything in the bill 
except. that it is. to. take care: of the officer who does. not. want 
to serve with troops more than two years.. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; Mr. President, it does not take 
care of officers that want this or that. It. euts a Gordian. knot. 
that can not be cut otherwise. It is. not a. question of the 
olllcer's preference: or where he wanted to serve: His prefer- 
ence was: not. consulted. Under the law as it stands. an. ab- 
solutely accurate. estimate must be made as to the number of 
days, up. to and including a total. period of two. vears, during 
which that officer served. with troops. Now, you can. not apply 
that rule in time of war to thousands and thousands of officers, 

Mr. SMOOT. In order to be sure that he had served two 
years out of six; that is all there is to it. 

Mr.. WADSWORTH. Certainly; but it is the department 
has. to obey the law. If this bill does not pass, the Secretary 
of War must get from every officer who served. in the war an 
absolutely accurate diary, in order to ascertain. whether his 
service in the war with troops, added to his service with troops 
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before the wat, aggregates two years; and you ean see that it 
is an impossible thing for him to do. It would take months 
and months. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I make a further inquiry of 
the Senator? The purpose of this bill, of course, is to give to 
certain officers greater compensation than they otherwise would 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, no. Compensation is not touched 


at all it. 
Mr. — Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. KING. Is it the same with troops? 


Piece panir e e Why, certainty. The pay of an officer 

is just exactly the same whether he is serving with or away 

frem troops. This has nothing to do with pay. It is simply 

to make it possible to administer the detached-service law. In 

other words, under this bill the detached-service law would be 
for the period of the war. 

Mr. KING. Would it affect the large number of officers who, 


I 
for either twelve or eighteen thousand officers to remain for 
one year. 

Mr WADSWORTH. Yes; but those are not Regular Army 
officers. Those are officers. We authorized the 
Secretary of War to keep a number of the emergency officers in 
service to the end of this fiscal year, that number of emergency 


These are only regular officers. You try to count up the number 
of hours a day 

Mr, McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does it not mean simply this, that those 
who have been serving on staff duty during the war—say, two 
years during the war—will now be eligible to serve on staff 
duty here? That is the substance of it, is it not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In part; yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is not this the point of it, that 
the department is compelled to require officers to serve with 
troops for two years, and this is to enable them to find out who 


exceedingty important de- 
tached service Which will itr ape only three or four or five 
days. Those little periods will all have to be figured out and 
97 SNT elton OF thar Rieetae Rieke’ ta 


Goes not make favorites of anybody. It does not 2 
anybody’s preference. They had to go where thay tone rere 
Sometimes they were with treops, and sometimes they were 
not; one day on and one day off. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 


troops, and to be on detached service only for two years at a 
time? In other officers 


Mr. WADSWORTH. That is the fact. 

Mr. NELSON. There were so many officers who stayed here 
in Washington, and got what we call soft snaps, that in order 
to put a stop to that they enacted this law 
be two years with troops before they could be detached and 
come here to Washington and have a good time. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is true. 

Mr. NELSON. And this is to overcome that law. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No, Mr. President; it is not to ever- 


come that law. 
Mr. KING. Tuis is to perpetuate that law. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I think the question 


Mr. WADSWORTH. It is not to overcome that law. The 
Military Affairs Committee does not want that law repealed. 
We want it on the statute books. We want to keep it there in 
time of peace; but when war comes you can not enforce it. 
It is impossible to make the computation, and this bill is to 
suspend that law for the period of the war; that is all 

Mr. NELSON. Let me tell the Senator how it strikes me. 
were 2 lot of officers who were kept here in Washington 
departments during the war. They had the benefit of 


= 


city life. They would like to continue here. They would 
have to go back now with their regiments or their troops to 
do service, because they have been away on detached service 
so long. Now, if we eliminate this law, it simply allows them 
to stay a little longer around ; that is all. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that as I understand 
it, it means that the time that those officers served in Washing- 
ton is to be eredited te the two years’ service with the troops 
that is required out of every 


Six. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; I so understand it. 

Mr. SMOOT. And it is just the reverse of what the Senator 
Says. 

Mr. NELSON. Oh, no; I so understand it. This is to give 
them credit for that as though they were with their troops. 

Mr. KING, That is right. 

Mr. NELSON. 

I the Senator. 
It is to give them eredit for that service, and 
to enable them, if this bill becomes a law, to get a new detached « 
service here of two years. It enables a lot of these officers who 
have been here in Washington and have not been abroad, if 
they get that counted, to have it counted as though they had 
been in service with troops, aud they can get two years addi- 
detached service. 


tional of 

I should like to suggest te the Senator from 
Minnesota that a short time ago there were more than 3,000 
officers in the city of Washington—and I think there are as 
many now—many of whom, captains, majors, colonels, and per- 
haps higher ones, were performing unimportant work, much of 
it mere clerical work calling for no technical skill or ability and 
but little responsibility, work that a $100 per month clerk could 
perform. If this bill is to keep officers here in Washington do- 
ing nothing, or next to nothing, I think it is a very improper 
measure. There ought to be some method provided by which 
officers will go where they can be of some service to the Govern- 
ment. If we should introduce bills reducing the expenses of the 
War Department, I think we would be doing better service for 
the country. During the war we gave to this department un- 
stintingly and, indeed, extravagantly. 
and officials in this this department are not fully responding to the 
spirit of economy which should prevail in all branches of the 
Government. 


For instance, there is a zone depot in New York operated by 
the War Department. My information is that there were re- 
cently 11,000 persons employed in the work of this depot. Two- 
thirds of the number were clerks, and a large number of heads 
and chiefs and bosses. There were two clerks for each other 
employee. My information is that there is inefficiency, waste, 
and improvidence in the administration of certain brauches of 
the War Department. 

I should be glad if the Military Affairs Committee or some 
efficiency bureau would challenge attention more frequently to 
the extravagance and inefficiency in the administration of the 
War Department, and take steps to correct the evil. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Iam in entire sympathy with the Sena- 
tor’s desire for retrenchment, but I may remind him that this 
bitl does not cost the Government a cent. It has no effect what- 
ever on appropriating pay, rank, or allowances. It ħas nothing 
to do with 1 

Just let me oat a portion of a paragraph in the report sub- 
mitted by the Secretary of War: 

The kinds ef service that took officers from 
the war were few with 


the war, and the difficulties in deciding W 
to the war ee ae ee 


organizations before 


y to furnish æ report ef his services 
during the war, fer the reason that in most cases officers would not be 
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able to furnish the necessary reports without 5 records which 
would not be available to them. The result would be that it would be 
scarcely possible for any commanding officer of any grade or in nr 
position to detail an officer on detached duty without incurring the r 
of stoppage of pay— 

Which is the penalty under the law that we are now trying to 
suspend for the period of the war— 

For violation of the detached-service law. 

An officer comes back from France, haying been there 18 
months. He may have gone over with a combat division; he 
may have served with that division for one month and three 
days—he forgets just how long he has been with that division, 
but perhaps it is a little over a month—he is then detached 
and sent down to Italy to be a supply officer for a while with 
the regiment of Infantry we had with the Italian Army. He 
stays there perhaps two months and six days—he can not re- 
member just when or how long—and he is detached from there 
and sent back to France, and serves three more weeks with 
another combat division with troops. Then again he is de- 
tached and sent to General Staff headquarters for some spe- 
cial purpose for two or three weeks more. From there he 
may be sent to Belgium, this all being in time of war. He goes 
where he is sent. He may be in Belgium two months; he may 
be sent over to England on some important mission, and be 
there two weeks, and come back and rejoin his old regiment 
or another regiment or a different branch of the combat 
service. 

That has happened in thousands and thousands of cases, and 
you can not calculate it all out; and unless you do calculate 
it all out and get it absolutely accurate, no officer returning 
from France can be put upon detached service in this country, 
“for if it should be proved years from now that he had been on 
detached service too long during the war to enable him to be 
put on detached service when he gets back from the war, the 
man who so put him on detached service forfeits all his pay 
and allowances. It is an impossible situation. 

People are apt to take great joy in talking about the officers 
here in Washington; but it is not only the officers here in 
Washington, it is the officers of the whole Regular Army who 
may have been serving all over the world, sometimes with 
troops, sometimes away from troops; and there are some 
classes of services that have not been defined as belonging with 
troops or without troops. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I inquire of the Senator from 
New York whether the objection which has been urged to the 
pill could not be met by adding to it the following: 

Except such as are performed in the city of Washington, 

Would not the purpose of the original act thus be preserved? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think that would be an injustice. 
Why discriminate against the officers who were ordered to 
Washington? It was not their fault. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The original act discriminated 
against them. It was intended to discriminate against them. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; in time of peace the Congress 
saw fit to lay down a rule governing the War Department, and 
the intent was really to make a rule to govern in time of 
peace, so that certain groups of officers could not be anchored 
here in Washington and stay on indefinitely. But in time of 
war, it seems to me, Congress might well let the Commander 
in Chief assign officers to serve where and when they are 
needed; and that is the purpose of this bill. I do not believe 
it would be just or right to pass this bill and insert in it an 
exception, Why not include Hoboken, the great port of em- 
barkation? Why not include Newport News or Charleston or 
New Orleans and say it shall not apply to officers who were 
assigned to any of those places? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It would not interfere with the 
assignment of these officers in time of peace at all, but if they 
had served during the war in the city of Washington it would 
then be necessary for them to be assigned elsewhere. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The present law does not say any- 
thing about their not serving in Washington more than two 


years. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I understand; but we all under- 
stand that that was the real purpose of the original act. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That was its main purpose; but it also 
applies to any headquarters of a department. It applies to 
Governors Island, it applies to Chicago, San Francisco, or wher- 
eyer there is a headquarters of a department with an admin- 
istrative staff. It applies to officers serving in the Ordnance 
Department or in the Quartermaster Corps. Their service is 
not with troops. They may be going right along behind the 
troops and supplying them, but their service is staff service, 
and they must serve two years out of every six with troops, 


and those services are not included. I do not think you can 
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make an exception in any case. Mr. President, T have nothing 
more to say about the bill. I did not mean to take so much time. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have such confidence in the 
Senator from New York, who gives earnest attention to the 
measures coming from his committee, that I do not feel at 
liberty to vote against this bill or to oppose its consideration ; 
but I do hope the Senator will pardon me if I again invite his 
attention to what I conceive to be the extravagance of the War 
Department. Only recently—and this is only one very small 
item out of a multitude which could be brought to the attention 
of his committee—certain officers of the War Department made 
a requisition for trucks to cost approximately a million dollars, 
notwithstanding the fact that there were hundreds of trucks 
owned by the Government, many of which had never been used 
or cared for by the department, 

I called the attention of the Senator a moment ago to the 


situation of the zone depot in New York, where there are 


thousands of unnecessary employees, and to several divisions of 


the War Department here where there are thousands of un- 
necessary clerks and employees. It seems impossible to get the 


officials in charge of those divisions or bureaus to reduce as 
they should the army of supernumeraries; and unless the com- 
mittee takes the matter in hand and compels reductions, or 
unless the Appropriations Committees of the Senate and the 
House refuse to make appropriations, the War Department, as 
well as other departments—and the War Department seems to be 
one of the greatest offenders—will continue in service the thou- 
sands of unnecessary clerks, functionaries, and employees. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MARRIAGE IN THE ARMY AND NAVY. 


The bill (S. 8245) to regulate the marriage of persons in the 
military and naval forces of the United States in foreign coun- 
tries, and for other purposes, was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Military Affairs 
with amendments, on page 1, line 9, to strike out the word “or” 
and to strike out the semicolon following the words “ Marine 
Corps” and insert “or Coast Guard”; on page 2, line 1, to 
strike out the words “ Coast Guard”; on page 4, line 12, after 
the word“ Navy,” to insert the words “ or of the Coast Guard“; 
on page 4, line 25, to strike out the amount “ $5,000” and insert 
in lieu thereof “$1,000”; on page 5, line 1, to strike out the 
word “five” and insert in lieu thereof the word “one”; on 
page 6, line 7, after the word “ contracted,” to insert the words 
“or shall be forwarded to the head of the department under 
which the Coast Guard is operating for file in the records of that 
department, if such certificate shall relate to the marriage of a 
person in the Coast Guard,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes of this act, unless the con- 
text otherwise requires— 
Pike n “person in the military or naval forces” shall be held to 
c $ 


(a Ere N whether commissioned, warranted, appointed, en- 


listed, enro drafted, or serving otherwise in the Army, Navy, the 
Marine Corps, or Coast Guard ; S 

ove} 
listed, enroll , drafted, or rung Orne in the Lighthouse Service, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
suant to law, with the Army or the Navy. 

Sec. 2. That the term “ person in an auxiliary organization” shall be 
held to include every male or female citizen of the United States at- 
tached to and 8 with any one or more of the following, namely: 
American Red Cross, Young Men's Christian Association, Young Women’s 
Christian Association, Salvation Army, Knights of Columbus, and 
Hebrew Welfare Board, and with any other similar civil auxiliary 
organization engaged in the work of aiding or entertaining the forces of 
the United States. 

Sec. 3. That the term “foreign service“ shall be held to include all 
service outside the limits of the United States, its Territories and pos- 


rson, whether commissioned, warranted, appointed, en-. 
ublic Health Service; serving, pur- 


i 


sessions; and the term“ foreign country“ shail be held to include any ` 


country other than the United States, its Territories and possessiens. 
Sec. 4. That every person in the military or naval forces of the 
United States while on foreign service, or in an auxiliary organization 
functioning in connection with the military ce naval forces of the 
United States in a foreign country, shall, prior to contracting marriage 
in any foreign country, execute and subscribe an affidavit, in such form 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary of War and the 
Navy, in duplicate, before an officer of the military or naval forces of 


Secretary of the 


the United States authorized to administer oaths, in which afidavit the, 


person desiring to marry shall make oath that he has attained the age 
of 21 years, if male, or that she has attained the age of 18 years, if 
female, and that he or she is unmarried, and knows of no reason why he 
or she may not lawfully contract matrimony, and said afidavit shal! 
further contain a complete description of affiant, the date and place of 
his or her entry into the military or nayal forces of the United States, 
or into the auxiliary organization of which he or she is a member, a 
statement as to whether he or she is a natural born or naturalized 
citizen of the United States, and if natural born said affidavit shall state 
the date and place of his or her birth, and if naturalized it shall state the 
date and place of naturalization; and such other matters as may be 
8 in the regulations that may be prescribed to carry into effect 
the provisions of this act: Provided, That an alien serving in the mili- 
tary or nayal forces of the United States on foreign service shall be 
subject to the provisions of this act in like manner and under like con- 
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‘person malting 


ditions and penalties a as a native-born citizen so serving 
ther, That the officer in the unit to "wich U the pers 
the affidavit is attached shall immediat after the 
affidavit cause the available records of unit to be p 
if such examination does not disclose that any of the statements in 
said affidavit are untrue, shail thereupon that he believes the 
statements Sporna te be true, and that be is one of ot the spuir officers 
of the affiant. One original copy of said affidavit 
filed with and Sout of the 


same anguage in the conn’ 
said affidavit is made and certified to be a true translation by 
before whom the Tog de was made, shall be delivered to the person 
maine 5 orep 


the 
. That ai Legen of the Arm or of or of the Coast 
Guard of the Unid States who are a — 8 be, authorized 
to administer oaths for any are rl authorized to administer 
the oaths required 


by this act. 
the mili or navel forees of the United 
tion func 


bo 
any faise statement u hne affidavit herein with 
Apaued tn Ne pelle TTT 
y upon 
vietion in the district court of the United | States in the district in which 


he or she may be found sball be p 
— 5 or by imprisonment in a 


or beth. 
ag a That a copy of either of the 


for not more than 10 
Bals of said affidavit 3 


1 
tiary 


before pr IANS TOK; WER ONE, costae | E a OON. oe 
constitute prima facie proof of et that the statements ms 
contained were made, è, subscribed, and, sworn to by the person whose 
name is affixed thereto as maker f, and person 
to administer the oath was authorized so 

nc. 8. That a copy of the certificate of any marria 8 in ac- 
cordance with rs of the cous of this act, when — — minister 
of foreign affairs 1 8 17 have been 


ere into, shall, when forwarded to 55 of State of the 
e States, be 5 . of War for file 


8 War Department, provided certificate shall 
relate to the marriage af a CECT 
an a organization serving with such, forces t the mar- 


ail relate to the seertlage of A person in ait 

rel of a naval forces, or a 

in an a with such 2 at the time the 
marriage was contracted, or shall be the head of the de- 
partment under whi the Coast is hea operating for file in 
Tre T og eee eee 

n of any such eertifi- 

cate so filed, shall, 8 the pads preseribed 


uthentica 
section 882 of the . ‘Statutes, be admissible in any court of 12 
or equity as prima facie evidence of the marriage therein certified. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, before the bill is passed, will 
the Senator from New York give us some information in regard 
to it? I do not know that I have any objection to it, but it is 
rather far-reaching. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, I can best explain the necessity for 
this legislation by referring to the committee report, which con- 
tains the letter of the Secretary of War. I shall read just a 
portion of it, and then T think the measure will be clearly under- 
stood. His letter states: 


You are doubtless a 9 ae laws of France relative to = 
ntracting marriage are 8 


person is unmarried. was. soon eviden' 
77... cama teenie ae cumats with the French 
8 on the subject 
That is, American soldiers simply could not produce these 
records— 
Yet you will reg ween that in most cases our men would be un- 
familiar with the French laws on the subject, and when the persons 
formed, ax the necessary dock found that the m could 
as Ea necessary documents could not be p 


* * 
e an 3 was entered into 
State with the Government of ES — 
ments of the French law and substi 
a forth that the person co: 


marriage. 
meie Government: of France, while sees to this arrangement, is of 
opinion —ͤ 7 — ease such af A false . 


by the Depar ees 


e ould be vied ‘by law for making ouch fals 20- 
y w for ma e ati- 

1 and this il. (R 3245) was aa poponar. Fs. order + a prosecution 
could be made of persons either in the Government service or 


such 
after they had left such service, oe eee within the 
a 6: he of the alten States. such. pe: not bein; 
11 — Oy foreign courts ats ear a the jurisdiction 


* 7 aniey in que in 
* reßosen bill ha has not been limited to marriages in France, but 
has purposely b y been made broad enough to cover all countries in which 
our forces happen to serve in 3 or 2 3 Seon SF giving a statute 
which it ty Bot hoped will govern our 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which is House bill 3184. 


WATEE-POWER DEVELOPMENT. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3184) to create’ a Federal power 
commission and to define its powers and duties, to provide. for 
the improvement of navigation, for the development of water 
power, for the use of lands of the United States in relation 
thereto, to repeal section 18 of “An act making appropriations 
for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 8, 1917, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Call the roll. 
The roll was. called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Hale Moses Smith, Md. 
Ball Harding Myers Smith, 8. C. 

Harris New Smoot 
Beckham Harrison Newberry Spencer 
Calder Henderson Norris Sutherlaad 
Capper Johnson, S. Dak. Nugent Thomas 

lain Jones, N. Overman ‘Trammell 

Colt Kendrick Page Underwood 

Kenyon Phelan Wadsworth 
Dial Kng Poindexter Walsh, Mont. 
Dillingham Pomerene Warren 
Edge Lenroot Ransdell Williams 
France Longe Robinson 
Gay ellar 

McNary Ga, 


Mr. GRONNA. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FOLLETTE] is absent due to illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
Sixty-one Senators haying answered to their names, there is a 
8 present. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Commerce passed 
over will be stated. 
Wa ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 17, after line 23, strike 
0 


mal That te licensee shall pay to the United States reasonabl = 
mal charges in an amount to 47 dred b the commission. When Teenees 


pt of not less 
in each license. 


to water pow mg jurisdicti 
in the 1 at the . Dower bap oped by the . —— 
ered by veloped by all 


lands used as ye ig be fixed by the commission ; 
but in no event shall the annual charge for the —— exceed 25 cents 
per 3 That when licenses are issued in- 
8 the use of Government dams or other structures owned by the 
Unit States e or tribal lands embraced within reservations the 
commission shall fix a reasonable aun for the use thereof, 
and such charges may be readjusted at the en ot 20 cree ears after the 
beginning of operations. and at ods of not less than 10 years there- 
after in a manner to be d in each license. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, before the amendment. is 
voted upon I wish to recall to the Senate that it is the amend- 
ment which I discussed the other day at some length. Its only 
purpose is to deprive the Government under any conditions or 
circumstances from exacting an more than a nominal 
compensation for the privilege granted by the license. If the 
committee amendment is adopted it will be a clear gift of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to the water-power corporations of 
the country, without any return to the public. 

It will be remembered that the conferees of the two Houses 
at the last session agreed upon a conference report on a similar 
bill, and that conference report, so far as compensation is con- 
cerned, was substantially in the language of the House bill 
which the Senate committee amendment seeks to amend. Under 
the House bill as it will stand, if the committee amendment is 
not agreed to, discretion is vested in the commission to make a 
charge for the power produced under the license. Now, it is 
said that this will be a charge upon the consumer, but I pointed 
out the other day that there are many, many cases where the 
consumer will not get the benefit of a nominal rate, and to fail 
to exact charge is merely to make a gift, without any considera- 
tion whatever to licensees under the bill and of something for 
which they themselves did not ask at the last session of Con- 
gress. I should like to know how any Senator ean justify a 
provision depriving the Government of the United States from 
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seeking compensation amounting to hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars when it is not necessary, in order to secure the development 
of the water powers of the country. 

There are two classes of cases where a nominal charge can 
not be reflected in the rate charged to the consumer or to the 
public. It is a giving of a special privilege to this class of cor- 
porations, and nothing more. Let me give the two illustrations 
that I gave the other day. 

Take the case of a city using, we will say, 10,000 horsepower 
per day, produced by steam at a cost of $20 per. horsepower. 
There is a demand in that city for an additional 5,000 horse- 
power, and there is a water-power project that will produce 
that additional 5,000 horsepower. Suppose the bill is passed 
and some one gets the license to produce that 5,000 horsepower 
to mcet the increasing demands in the city and that water 
power can be produced for $10 per horsepower. Does anyone 
think for a moment that with two-thirds of the consumers in 
the city using steam power and one-third using water power 
there will be one rate for one-third of the people of the city and 
a rate twice as high for the other two-thirds? Of course not. 
The rate will be the same, and it will be measured by the highest 
horsepower cost that is furnished to the city. The result is that 
any public-utility commission in the country would permit a 
water-power utility to charge for the water power, that it pro- 
duced at a cost of $10 per year, the same rate that is charged 
for the steam power, costing $20 per year. The result is that 
there is a gift to the company over and above a reasonable 
return upon the investment; there is a gift to them of $10 per 
horsepower per year. Who will stand here and justify that 
kind of a gift over and beyond a reasonable return to the public 
utility? ; 

There is another class of cases that no regulating commission 
can by any possibility take care of, and that is the case where 
there is a water-power utility which gets a license under the bill 
and creates a vast amount of power, and alongside of that dam 
that utility organizes a manufacturing corporation producing 
fertilizer or fixed nitrogen. The only competition there is to-day 
is Chilean nitrate. They can charge what they please up to 
what the cost of the Chilean nitrate comes to. Suppose they get a 
license. The purpose of the production of that power is not to 
be sold to the general public to be regulated by a public-utility 
commission, but it is for the purpose of using that power them- 
selves in manufacturing. Will anyone say that a State commis- 
‘sion regulating the price that the, utility company shall charge 
itself for the power that it itself uses affords any protection to 
the public? Of course not. There is another illustration where 
the only return that the public can receive is in the imposition 
of a charge. : 

What reason is there for giving to the companies millions of 
dollars that they never asked for at the last session of Congress? 
We talk about the development of the water powers of the 
country in the interest of the people, and I am heartily in accord 
with that, but if we have water powers in the country, and we 
have, and private capital is to develop them, there should be no 
further inducement to that private capital than is necessary to 
secure the development. They are entitled to a fair return, they 
are entitled to a liberal return, but when they have that, if we 
are representing the public interest here and not the water-power 
interests, we will take care to see that the public will get the 
benefit of these water powers in the United States. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I hope that the Senate committee 
amendment will not be agreed to, and I desire a yea-and-nay vote 
upon the proposition in order that Senators may go on record 
upon it. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, a favorite way of arguing some- 
times is to state an extravagant and unreasonable case and then 
to hold it up in holy horror and point out how dangerous it would 
be to do what is proposed to be done. Now, what are the facts? 
As a matter of law, aside from purposes of navigation, the use 
of the water in the different streams of the several States belongs 
to the people of those States and not to the Federal Government. 
The argument insisted upon amounts to this: That the Federal 
Government is to sell and to make a charge for water that does 
not belong to it, but which belongs to the people of the States. 
The Supreme Court long ago, more than 100 years ago, if I 
recall correctly, or nearly that long ago, in the New Jersey case 
laid down the principle in reference to navigable waters that 
such waters belong to the people of the several States, and the 
interest of the Federal Government in them is only that incident 
to conserying navigation and commerce, 

The Senator from Wisconsin insinuates that under the amend- 
ment the bill proposes to give away millions of dollars of 
the Nation’s resources. It proposes nothing of the kind. The 
people of the States where water powers are to be developed 
will get the benefit of the development. We say in the amend- 


ment—and that is the principle involved—that where a dam is 
built by private capital, not by the money of the United States, 
aside from administrative expenses, the expenses of approving 
the plans and specifications and supervising the work, the Fed- 
eral Government shall charge for no other expense; that if there 
is any charge to be made, the authority to impose it lies in the 
people of the several States. More than that, every time a 
charge is added, the power developed is made more costly and 
expensive to the consumer. 

The Senator has referred to a few isolated cases that may exist 
in the country where there may be water-power development 
near an electric-light plant which is operated by steam. Those 
cases are very few and far between. I desire to say that where 
water power is developed and electric power is thereby secured 
in the neighborhood, it is not likely that any steam plant will 
be started in competition with it, for it can not compete with it. 

I am in favor of the amendment, and so is a majority of the 
committee, because we believe that the people of the States are 
the ones who are interested in and are entitled to compensation. 
We believe that the people of the States should have the benefit 
of it in two ways: First, if they desire to make a charge for the 
use of the water, let them make -it, but they can reach it in 
another and better way; that is, by regulating, as the bill pro- 
poses, the charge for furnishing electric power. 

Why should the Federal Government charge the people of the 
States for the use of water which belongs to them, where the 
development is brought about by the capital of the people of the 
State? Why should the Government charge more than for the 
expenses involved in such a case? 

Mr. President, it is said that there is a water-power trust; 
that is continually held up before us. I have not seen any 
water-power people; none of them has ever labored with me 
since I came to Congress. Long before this bill was pending, 
when Mr. Roosevelt sent in his letter to the Committee on Com- 
merce, our committee investigated the subject and came to the 
conclusion that where, by private capital, a dam was built that 
did not interfere with navigation but rather promoted it, then, 
and in that event, outside of the administrative expenses, what- 
ever charges were to be made for the use of the water were to 
inure to the people of the States in one form or another; either 
directly, if you choose, by way of compensation, or indirectly— 
which, perhaps, would be the most usual course—by reduced 
rates. 

What is the object of this proposition? It is to give a com- 
mission here in Washington authority to exact millions in fees 
out of the people of the States who have long been waiting to 
secure water-power development, It is to force millions into the 
Treasury of the United States. Where the Government itself 
builds a dam, it is right enough to impose a charge for the Gov- 
ernment’s money invested in it; but in a case where the Govern- 
ment does not invest a penny, and where the enterprise is really 
in aid of navigation, I ask why should the people of the States 
be mulcted and made to pay to the Federal Government for 
property which the Federal Government does not own? 

It can not be gainsaid or denied by any decision of the 
Supreme Court or any legal authority in this country that, aside 
from the purposes of commerce and navigation, the use of the 
water in the several States belongs to the people of the States. 
If it belongs to the people of the States, why should the Govern- 
ment take the property of the people of the States, sell it to 
them, and make them pay for it? 

In cases where we give the Government control and say no 
dam shall be constructed without the consent of the Gov- 
ernment, that is done for the purpose of giving the Government 
control of navigation. When we require that the plans and 
specifications shall be submitted to the Government, we do 
so in order to see that the Government's wishes in respect to 
navigation are carried out. 

We provide in this amendment that all expenses which the 
Federal Government incurs in connection with water-power 
development constructed by private capital shall be reimbursed 
to the Federal Government so far as the expenses of examining 
and approving the plan, supervising the work, and seeing that 
it is executed properly are concerned. Beyond that we leave 
the property of the State to the State, with the authority in 
the State to determine whether a charge shall be imposed or 
a reduction of rates effected. It goes without saying that all 
the burdens put upon water power in these cases will ulti- 
mately come out of the consumer in one form or another, 
Throughout our country we have valuable water powers which, 
when developed, the several States can regulate by fixing the 
rate to be charged for the use of such power. If the Federal 
Government is not allowed to exact tribute or royalty or tolls, 
as it has been insisted by one class of men in this country it 
should exact, the consumers in the States will get the benefit. 
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It does no good to hold up a scarecrow and say “ we are giving 
away millions.’ The Federal Government is not giving away 
any of its property; it is simply consenting that the people 
of the several States may use their own without paying 
tribute to the Federal Government. 

Mr. President, I do not care about entering further into the 
discussion of this subject. I have gone through it time and 
again; I have written several reports, both as a member of 
the Committee on Commerce and as a member of the Committee 
on the Judiciary; I have investigated this question from end 
to end; and I have never yet found any legal authority for the 
contention that the waters in the navigable streams in this coun- 
try, outside of commerce and navigation, belong to the Federal 
Government. 

Reference has been made to the Chandler-Dunbar case; but 
in that case Congress passed an act declaring that all the 
water in the stream involved and all of the land beyond the 
canal strip and the international boundary was needed for 
the purposes of navigation, and hence that the Federal Govern- 
ment had a right to take it, because they did so not for water- 
power purposes but for the purposes of navigation, 

Mr. President, I have briefly stated my views on this ques- 
tion, and they are the views, I think, of most men who have 
given the legal question any study. Much has been made of 
the fact that State utilities commissions and the States them- 
selves would not be apt to reduce rates, That is assuming that 
the authorities of the States will fail to do their duty. In 
connection with that assumption is another one to which I 
have already referred, namely, that in the case of many water- 
power projects there will also be power plants generated by 
steam. That will happen only in a very few cases. As I said 
a moment ago, if a water-power plant is installed in the first 
instance, affording the people the cheap power which they ought 
to have, steam power will never be installed side by side with it. 

Mr. President, in this contention I am for the rights of the 
public and of the people of the States. It is untrue that we are 
making a gift to any water-power trust, as Senators insinuate. 
We are, I repeat, simply giving the people of the States what is 
their own, for which they do not owe a thing to the Federal 
Government. It is simply because the Federal Government 
controls navigation that the people of the States have to come 
to Congress and ask consent to develop water powers on navi- 
gable streams. Because of that element the argument is made, 
“ Oh, yes; we will give you consent; but, if you want consent, you 
have got to pay for this whole thing, for the use of the entire 
power,” as though it belonged to the Government of the United 
States. “ We admit that the States have some property in these 
waters, but inasmuch as you come here and want the privilege 
of building dams you must pay for the entire value of the power 
created, regardless of the question whether or not it belongs to 
the Federal Government.” 

I can not agree to any such doctrine. While I am as strongly 
in favor as any other Senator of sustaining the Federal Govern- 
ment in peace and in war and at all times, I am equally inter- 
ested in sustaining the power and authority and interests of the 
several States. Our Union can only exist and be perpetuated 
as the fathers ordained it by according not only to the Federal 
Government its just rights but by according to the several 
States of the Union and the people of those States the rights 
and the property that belong to them. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am not going to discuss the 
legal right of the Government to charge a license fee. I be- 
lieve that will be conceded. I am not going to enter into a 
controversy with the Senator from Minnesota on the proposition 
that the water does not belong to the Government of the United 
States; but I do contend that since the dams can not be con- 
structed and these water-power propositions developed without 
the consent of the Federal Government, the Federal Government 
has a legal right and a moral right to grant the concessions on 
such terms as it may see fit. It follows, therefore, that it has 
a right to charge if it wants to. 

I would be the last man in the world to make even any charge 
if in all cases the people of the country got the full benefit. I 
do not, however, agree with the contention that is made that 
the people will get the full benefit. There might be instances 
where they would; but the Senator from Wisconsin, I think, 
has very clearly pointed out by way of illustration two or three 
instances where it would not be done. 

There are a great many other illustrations that might be 
given. It does not necessarily follow, because part of the 
power, we will say, for a city, is developed by steam and part 
by water, that that is the only instance. It may be, and it is 
true, that a great many instances where the rates to be charged 
must be the same come from the development of various water 
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powers in addition to steam; and one may be expensive, and the 
other much less expensive. 

In the case that the Senator from Wisconsin puts, where a 
part of the power for a city, let us say, is developed by steam 
and costs $20 a horsepower, and the balance of the power is 
dveloped by water that costs $10 a horsepower, when the civil 
authorities of that State come to fix the charge that the con- 
sumers of that power or that light must pay to the company 
that develops it, they can not fix two rates. It must be one 
rate, and they must fix a rate that will enable the company in 
developing the power to make a reasonable interest return on 
the investment in the steam plant. When they do that they 
give them an exorbitant profit on that part of the power that 
is developed by water. 

The Senator from Minnesota says we are taking it away 
from the people. Let us see. Take that illustration. Who is 
going to get the difference? Why, of course, it follows that the 
corporation or the individual or the partnership developing the 
power, owning the steam plant and the water power is going to 
get it, and upon the water-power part of the development it 
is going to make an enormous profit. The people are not going 
to get the benefit of it. The people are going to pay accord- 
ing to the investment in the steam plant, the more expensive 
part of the power that is necessary to give them electricity. 

Now, how are you going to give it to the people? The method 
provided by the House bill, the proposition argued by the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin, is in my judgment the only way in which 
you can give it to the people. Let this commission in that 
ease charge a rate for a license for the development of the 
power that comes from the water that will be sufficient to make 
up the difference; otherwise the company developing the water 
power would make all of the difference, and the people of the 
immediate vicinity would get no benefit whatever from it. 

How do the people get it? Later on in this bill, unless an- 
other Senate amendment is agreed to that I think ought not to 
be agreed to, it is provided how this license money gets back 
to the people. It is turned over to the reclamation fund, to 
the national forests, and to some other activities, all going to 
the benefit of the people. Otherwise, the water-power people 
get it, and the public get nothing. 

There are a great many instances where water power is de- 
veloped in some system from various dams where perhaps steam 
has nothing to do with it. One is expensive, and the other is 
not; but, since they are combined and used in the same busi- 
ness, whatever it may be—it may not be a municipality; it may 
be sold to private users without the instrumentality of a 
municipality—although it costs in one case twice as much as 
in another, the rate to be charged must be the same. This de- 
vice that is in the House bill, and which the Senate amendment 
would take away, enables the commission to equalize that, and 
to give back to the people in the way of a license fee that which 
in one case would otherwise give them an exorbitant profit. 

I agree with the Senator from Minnesota that I want to get 
this to the people just as nearly as possible at cost; and if we 
could have a case—and there will be many such—where the 
development of a water power probably will supply some section 
of the country completely, and it will not come in competition 
with steam power or with some other water power that costs 
more money to develop it, it will be the duty of the commission 
in that case to charge a license fee that will be nominal, prob- 
ably. The people in that case get the benefit of it; but in order 
to safeguard it and let the people get the benefit of it in every 
case, it seems to me it is absolutely necessary that the commis- 
sion should have the authority, and should exercise it, to charge 
a license fee according to the conditions of each particular 
project and each particular locality that must be supplied. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr, President, the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. NELSON], for whom, of course, I have the highest respect, 
does not seem to distinguish between the people of a State 
and a water-power corporation within that State. During the 
course of his argument he assumed that a gift to a water- 
power corporation was a gift to the people. I am not going to 
stand in my place here and argue that a water-power corpora- 
tion, a water-power utility, and the people of a State are the 
same thing. 

The Senator from Minnesota argues that we are depriving 
the people of a State of something under this amendment. 
Why, Mr. President, we are doing nothing but saving to the 
people of a State some of the benefits of a resource over 
which that State, as a member of this Union, has control 
and giving it to special privilege, and you can not get away 
from it. 

The Senator says we have no right, either legal or equitable, 
to exact a charge when we are only giving our consent, and 
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in the very next breath he admits that the Government itself 
might erect every one of these dams and make a charge. 
What is a licensee under this bill but an agent of the State? 
And if the Government itself could bulld these dams and 
make a charge for the power produced, why can it not and 
why should it not say to its agents, “Instead of your having 
all that the Government might make out of this dam, you shall 
only have a portion of it and the people of the United States 
shall retain the balance“? 

The Senator made the old argument that the consumer would 
have to pay a higher rate. If this discretion is vested in the 
commission—and that is all that is proposed in the House bill 
I do not want to see anything more than a nominal charge in 
any case where there is a general distribution of the power, 
based upon a rate that will afford only a fair return upon the 
eapital invested; but I do want the commission to exercise that 
discretion, so as to prevent these utilities in addition to get- 
ting this fair return from making exorbitant returns out of 
the people of this country. 

No, Mr. President, in my judgment there can be no defense 
for the Senate amendment; and with all due respect te the 
Senator from Minnesota, if one stands here representing the 
public interest I do not see how he can support this Sepate 
amendment. It is true that these water-power interests want 
to get all they can. I do not blame them for that. We are 
the ones that are to blame if we give them all that they ask 
for, and it ought to be a sufficient standard or guide as to 
how much it is necessary to give them to secure development 
when they said less than a year ago that they were willing to 
develop the water powers of this country, with the right of 
the commission to make a charge, just exactly as I now pro- 

. Does the Senator from Minnesota now give any reason 
why we should give these interests special privileges greater 
than they were asking for last March? And if no reason ex- 
ists, how can any Senator justify his vote for this Senate 
amendment? 

I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment, Mr. President. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I repel the insinuation in the 
remarks of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] that we 
who advocate this principle represent the water-power corpora- 
tions or their interest. I have been in public life n good many 
years, and I never have had the insinuation thrown up against 
me, directly or indirectly, that I represented any special inter- 
est or had been willing to turn over the property of this Goy- 
ernment into their hands, I have always, in my service here, 
aimed to protect not only the Government of the United States 
but the rights of the people of the several States, and when the 
Senator says he can not see how any man can vote for this 
amendment he implies that the side that takes his view of the 
ease is the only just side, and that the other side is morally 
wrong. That kind of an argument does not appeal to me, and 
Ï simply rise to protest against that form of argument. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, NELSON, I am through. 

Mr. LENROOT. I just want to say that, of course, I never 
said nor did I ever intend to intimate that the Senator from 
Minnesota represented any special interest. I know him better 
than that. We all know him better than that. I merely said, 
and I reiterate, that the position he takes, however honest it 
may be, is clearly in the interest of the water-power companies, 
and, in my judgment, against the interest of the public, I have 
a right tọ my opinion. 3 course, has a rigbt to his. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the committee, on which cy yeas and nays have been 
requested. Is the request seconded 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Reading Olerk pro- 
ceeded to eall the roll. 

Mr. NEWBERRY (when his name was called.) I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] and with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS (when his name was called). Has the senior 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McOcmner] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr, THOMAS, I transfer my pair with that Senator to the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a 
with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE]. 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Arizona [Mr, Suara] 
and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. KENDRICK, I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. FALL] to the Y Jonntor from Nevada [Mr, 
Prrrmax] and vote “nay. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to announce that the senior Sexator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FOLLETTE] is absent, due to illness. If 
present he would vote “nay.” 


Mr. DILLINGHAM. May I inquire if the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. SacirH] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. DILAANGHAM. ‘Then I withhold my vote, having a gen- 
eral pair with that Senator. 

e it Has the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] 
v 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. EDGE. In his absence I will withhold my vote. If per- 
mitted to vote I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague, the senior Senator from Florida {Mr. 
FIETCHER] on account of illness. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (after having voted in the negative). 
I yoted, not knowing of the absence of my pair, the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. F'RELINGHUYSEN]. I transfer my pair to the 
eig from Texas [Mr. Cctperson] and allow my vote to 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I notice the absence of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Knox]. In his absence I voted inadvertently. I transfer my 
pair with that Senator to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
AsHurRstT] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. BALL. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FuercHer] to the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Curtis] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. EDGE. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. OwEN] to the Senator from Maryland IMr. FRANCE] 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GERRY. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Siwanson] 
and the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Surerps] are detained 
from the Senate on aecount of illness in their families. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Wotcorr] is absent on 
publie business. 

Hogs: 8 I have been requested to announce the follow- 
pairs: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Erxins] with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] 4 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Benan- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Mymrs]; 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsend] with the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. Rogpruyson]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warsow] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Wotcorr]. 

‘The result was i Beina cas 28, nays 29, as follows: 


YEAS—28, 
Ball pape Nelson Spencer 
Bankhead Ha New Sterling 
rah Harding Overman Sutherland 
Brandegee zanas, N. Mex. Page Underwood 
er ren a Wadsworth 
Chamberlain 8 ary Sherman Warren 
Colt Smoot atsun 
NAY S- 29. 
Beckham n McKellar Thomas 
Ca: Johnson, S. Dak. Norris Trammell 
Di ck ugent Walsh, Mass. 
Gay genxon Walsh, Mont. 
Gerry Keyes ell Williams 
Gronna King Sheppard 
Harris Kirby Smith, 
Stanley 
NOT VOTING—38. 
Ashurst Frelinghuysen McLean Shields 
Culberson Myers Simmons 
Cummins Liitehcock N Smith, Ariz 
Curtis Johnson, Calif. Owen th, Md 
ham Jones, Wash. Penrose Smith, S. C. 
ins Kellogg Pittman Swanson 
11 Knox Poindexter Townsend 
Fernald La Follette Pomerene Wolcott 
Fletcher McCormick Reed 
France eCumber Robinson 


So the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to reserve the right 
for a vote upon this amendment when the bill reaches the 


Senate. 
The next amendment passed over was, on page 19, line 16, to 
strike out “50” and insert “200,” so as to read “not more 


than 200 horsepower.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment over was, on page 20, in line 21, 
after the word “ prohibited,” to strike out the remainder of the 
paragraph and to insert: 

In licenses for a minor part on! 
for 3 Project of not more than 2 
pacar ans may, in ben Siseron, waive. such . 
it may deem to — to the tiie In terest to 8 under the circum- 
stances. 


of a complete project, 
8 e the 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I was called out on official 
business and was unable to be present at the former vote. At 
this time I suggest an amendment to the chairman, and hope 
he may be able to accept it. I move to amend by adding at the 
end of the bill the following: 

Provided, That the provisions hereof shall not apply to lands within 
an Indian reservation. 

Mr. NELSON. I have no objection to the amendment sug- 
gested by the Senator from Kansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption 
of the amendment offered by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment passed 
over will be stated. 

The Rama CLERK. The next amendment passed over is 
on page 26. All the amendments are agreed to except on line 
20, before the words “then the commission,” where the com- 
mittee inserted “ which is accepted.” 

Mr, NELSON. Mr. President, an amendment was adopted 
the other day, offered by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Warsa], which covered a part, but not entirely all, of the pro- 
vision from the word “Provided,” in line 17, page 26, down to the 
word “ then,” in line 20. In order that I may perfect the amend- 
ment, I move to reconsider the vote on the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Montana. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. NELSON. I now offer as a substitute for that amendment 
the following: 


Provided, That in the event the United States does not exercise the 
right to take over, or does not issue a license to a new licensee, or 
tender a new license to the original licensee, upon the terms and con- 
ditions aforesaid, which is accepted, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption 
of the amendment offered by the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. This 
is not a substitute for the amendment that was reconsidered. 
If the Senator will strike out the words “ which is accept 
it will be, but the words “ which is accepted” have never been 
agreed to, and we can take up that amendment later. 

Mr. NELSON. There are other words that were not in the 
amendment. The words “upon the terms and conditions” 
were not in the amendment. I offer a substitute for the whole 
pmaeraph from the word Provided“ down to the word“ then,” 
in line 20. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, is it in order to offer in lieu 
an amendment that covers two lines of a long proviso, a substi- 
tute that covers the entire paragraph, which contains amend- 
ments that have been proposed and have never been acted 
upon? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is first on the 
amendment which has been reconsidered. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is the question. Now, the Senator 
from Minnesota offers an amendment which he terms a substi- 
tute, which is not a substitute for that amendment, but is a 
substitute for the entire proviso. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
amendment which was reconsidered, 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well. I am in favor of that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment having been reconsidered, of 
course the question before the Senate is as the Chair states, 
but the Senator from Minnesota offers a substitute for the 
amendment now before the Senate, and under the rules he has 
a right to do that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has a right to offer it, but 
not as a substitute. The Secretary will read the proviso. 

T: Reading Clerk read as follows: 


Provided, That in the event the United States does not exercise the 
nene to take over or does not issue a license to a new licensee or 
tender a new license to the original licensee—— 


Mr. SMOOT. “Upon the terms and conditions.” 

Mr. NELSON. That is as far as the amendment of the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] went. My substitute 
includes that and then includes the words “ upon the terms and 
conditions aforesaid” and the words “which is accepted.” 
The amendment is now before the Senate and I have a right 
to offer a substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is a substitute for the 
amendment, but the Senator, as the Chair understands, offers 
in addition to that to amend the text. 

Mr. SMOOT. To bring the question directly before the 
Senate, if the Senator will offer an amendment to that amend- 
ment by adding the words “upon the terms and conditions 
aforesaid, which is accepted“ 

Mr. LENROOT. Which is accepted” is already pending as 
a Senate committee amendment. 


Mr. NELSON. I offer that as an amendment or substitute. 
A substitute is simply an amendment. I offer it as an amend- 
ment to the amendment of the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Warst], and it differs from that in including the words“ upon 
the terms and conditions aforesaid, which are accepted.” 

Mr. LENROOT. Why should the Senator be unwilling to let 
the Senate act separately upon the words“ which are accepted“? 
There is no objection to his proposal for the substitution of 
those words. Why should the Senator be unwilling to have 
the Senate have a yea-and-nay vote on the words “which is 
accepted“? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. May I suggest that the Senator 
can accomplish that by asking for a division of the question? 

Mr. LENROOT. That probably can be done, but may we have 
the Secretary read the proviso as it would read if adopted? 

The Reading Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That in the event that the United States docs not exercise 
the right to take over or does not issue a license to a new licensee or 
tender a license to the original licensee upon the terms and conditions 
aforesaid— 

Mr. LENROOT. Let us adopt that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why not allow the Senator from Minnesota to 
make a motion now to amend the amendment? The result will 
be exactly the same. If we vote to accept the amendment to 
the amendment it then becomes a part of the amendment, and 
then it will be adopted as a whole, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Netson] does not understand the parliamentary 
situation to be the same as that disclosed by what the Clerk 
has read. The proviso read by the Clerk as the amendment 
would be agreed to does not contain the words “which is 
accepted.” If the Chair holds that the Senator from Minnesota 
has the right to offer what he has offered as a substitute, then 
I want to have an opportunity to make a motion to amend the 
substitute by striking out the words “ which is accepted.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair holds that the 
amendment offered by the committee inserting the words “ which 
is accepted ” is the question now pending. 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree with the Chair, but the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Netson] did not understand it that way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment which was 
adopted has been reconsidered and the Senator from Minne 
sota has offered a substitute for the amendment heretofora 
adopted. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Chair hold that he can do that? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is all I want to know, That makes it 
clear. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no question but that the Senator fronr 
Minnesota can offer an amendment to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He can offer an amendment to 
the amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me make a suggestion to the Senator from 
Utah. Here we have a committee amendment pending, the 
words “ which is accepted.” Suppose the Senator from Minne- 
sota offers his amendment to the amendment of the Senator 
from Montana, why do we want to have the amendment pend- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator from Montana, and have 
also pending the committee amendment? We ought to have one 
vote on it and let that end it. I do not care at which place it 
comes, but I do not think it is quite fair to propose it first as 
an amendment to the amendment of the Senator from Montana, 
when there is already pending before the Senate a committee 
amendment. Why not adopt the amendment of the Senator 
from Montana, and then we will come to the other amendment 
that is pending and can vote on it, and it will show the sense 
of the Senate when that vote is taken. 

Mr. SMOOT. If we adopt the amendment now, then the 
amendment can not be offered to that amendment in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, yes; a substitute can be offered for the 
whole thing. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; a substitute can be offered for the whole 
thing, but we have already passed upon all of it except the 
three words “ which is accepted.” 

Mr. LENROOT. No; that is not true. The Senator has an 
amendment to which there is no objection, inserting “ upon such 
terms and conditions.“ 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand the amendment of the Senator 
from Montana adds the words “upon the terms and conditions 
aforesaid.” 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘Then the statement made by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] was hardly correct when he said “ which 
is accepted” is the only question. 
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Mr. NORRIS, That is all there is in dispute here. 

Mr. NELSON. if the amendment of the Senator from Mon- 
tana is read it will be found that it covers everything as the 
bill was reported, except the werds “upon the terms and con- 
ditions aforesaid” and the words“ which is accepted” Those 
are the two clauses added. He offered that amendment to the 
proviso. I moved to reconsider the amendment, and it was 
reconsidered. Now I have a right to offer an amendment to 
that amendment or to move a substitute for it as an entirety, 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator offer it as a substitute? 

Mr. NELSON. I offer it as a substitute. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then I ask for a vote upon ise pending 
committee amendment before the substitute is voted upon. We 
have a right to perfect it first. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Chair has held that he could not offer it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Chair is right as to the substitute 
but not as to the amendment. If the Senator from Minnesota 
desires to offer it as an amendment to the amendment, then it 
would be within the rule. 

Mr. NELSON. That is what I do. I offer it is an amend- 
ment to the amendment of the Senater from Montana. We had 
the proviso before us the other day, and the Senator from Mon- 
tana moved an to that paragraph of the bill. I 
asked to-day to have that amendment reconsidered, and it was 
reconsidered. I now offer an amendment to his amendment, 
which is proper. When we had the bill under consideration 
that amendment was in order, and now when the amendment is 
reconsidered I have a right te offer an amendment te the amend- 
ment. There can not be any doubt about it. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the Senator from Minnesota offers the 
amendment, I make the point of order that it is in fact a sub- 
stitute, and we are entitled to perfect the text as proposed by 
the committee before voting upon his substitute. 

Mr. SMOOT. To vote upon the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Minnesota is to perfect the text, and a vote to 
perfect the text comes before a vote upon the question itself. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; there isa Senate committee amendment 
pending upon which we are entitled te have a vote before we 
vote upon anything striking that out. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The Senator wiil get a vote directly upon the 
words which is accepted“ by voting for or against the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I am surprised that the pro- 
ponents of this proposition are for some reason unwilling to 
have the Senate vote upon the sole question whether we shall 
make this a perpetual franchise, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say that the propo- 
nents of the measure have no idea of preventing a vote.. If we 
vote now upon the motion made by the Senator from Minnesota 
we vote directly upon that question. When we vote on the 
amendment to the amendment offered by the Senator from Mon- 
tana, and that is disposed of, if it is carried, then we would vete 
on whether we shall substitute that for the committee amend- 
ment. So we get not one vote but two straight votes, 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator from Utah is entirely wrong. 
The amendment proposed by the Senator from Minnesota we 
are in faver of in part and in part we are opposed to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then all the Senator has to do is to ask for a 
division. ‘There will be no question about it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Why do the Senator frem Minnesota and the 
Senator from Utah object to having a straight vote upon the 
words “ which is accepted,” as contained in the Senate bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah does not object. 

cai LENROOT. Then why does the Senator from Minnesota 
object? 
er SMOOT. I do not think the Senator from Minnesota 
objects. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then why not consent to omitting the words 
“ which is accepted“ from the amendment? Then we will adopt 
that amendment and vote on the other separately. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. Assuming the substitute proposed by the Senator from 
Minnesota to be in order, I inquire of the Chair whether it is 
open to a division so that a separate yote can be had upon all 
the substitute except the words which is accepted” and a 
separate vote upen that part of the substitute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair so holds. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then why should we hesitate to 
proceed in that way? 

Mr. LENROOT. I am perfectly willing to accept the ruling of 
the Chair, but it is very clear it is not open to a division, because 
there are not substantive propositions, each of which may stand 
alone, which is the rule regarding the division of questions. 
“Which is accepted,” if the other portion of the amendment 
were not voted upon, would mean nothing, 
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Mr, NORRIS. A parliamentary inguiry, Mr. President. Has 
not the Chair already decided that the substitute offered by the 
Senator from Minnesota can not contain the words “which is 
accepted ”? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. The amendment was re- 
considered, and the Senator offered his substitute, and the Chair 
decided that the Senator could not include in that substitute an 
amendment preposed by the committee that has not been acted 
upon. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Senate has a right to pass 
upon the committee amendiments, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, then I understand that the 
Senator from Minnesota offers it as an amendment, and the 
Chair holds that he can include in it the words indicated? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator can offer any 
amendment he desires to the bill in order to perfect its text. 

Mr. NORRIS. As a matter of fact, the Senator from Minne- 
sota offered it as a substitute, and so stated at the time. I am 
interested in making this inquiry for the reason that I make 
the point that it is a substitute. I do not care what it is called; 
you ean not make it anything else by calling it something else. 
I wish to call the attention of the Chair to the fact that if it is 
a substitute and the Chair should hold that the Senator had a 
right to include in the substitute the words “ which is accepted,” 
then I was going to make a motion te amend the substitute by 
striking out those words. If it is offered as an amendment—if 
such a thing were possible—then it is not subject to further 
amendment, for it is already an amendment to an amendment, 
which, under the rules of the Senate, can not be amended. 

When all Senators concede that the only thing in dispute here 
or anywhere, so far as I know, is whether the words “ which is 
accepted shall be included or excluded from the legislation, 
why should we not have a vote directly on that proposition? 
No Senator objects to the remainder of the proposal of the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota; it is conceded, I think, by everybody that 
it is all right and we are all ready to vote for it; but I do not 
like the idea, whether intended or not—and I do not presume it 
is so intended, though it has that effect—of saying, “ We will 
offer this first as a substitute; then if the Chair holds that it is’ 
net a substitute, we shall offer it as an amendment; we will put 
these words in; and we will thereby make it out of order to 
move to strike them out“; so that some of us will have to vote 
for something that we do not want in order to get something 
that we do want. If the amendment should be agreed to, it 
becomes a part of the bill, and it would net make ary difference 
what happened to the committee amendment; nobody would 
eare. Those who are behind the bill would be agreed that it 
should be defeated, because the objectionable words would be 
already included in the bill. If the Chair is going to hold to 
that effect, Senators who are in favor of the amendment, but 
opposed to the portion of it including the words “which is ac- 
cepted,” will be put in the attitude where there never will be 
an opportunity to vote direetly upon that proposition and have 
the vote count. 

I repeat we are in favor of the remainder of the amendment; 
but if we agree to the words te which I have referred, we put 
them in the bill. Then the Chair will say, The next amend- 
ment is the committee amendment, found on line 20, te include 
the words ‘ which is accepted.’” It can then be said, “ Why, 
yes; we will yote with you and strike that out, because we baye 
already inserted it in the other amendment.” I hope we are not 
going to place the Senate in that kind of a parliamentary pre- 
dicament, where those who want to strike that language out are 
not going to have an opportunity to do so and have their action 
effective. The words objected to are going to be put in the bill 
twice—that is the effect of the procedure here—and they are 
going to be put in in connection with other words which all 
Senators desire to have inserted, under a parliamentary pro- 
cedure under which it is not in order to strike the words out 
of the amendment. If a Senator had no idea whatever about 
parliamentary procedure, common justice would demonstrate 
that that would be so unfair and so unreasonable that it could 
not stand anywhere. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks unquestion- 
ably that the Senate has a right to pass upon the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Norris] makes a distinction between a substitute and an 
amendment. A substitute is only an amendment. If a measure 
is pending and a substitute is offered for it, it is simply an 
amendment. There is no distinction in the parliamentary situ- 
ation between a substitute and an amendment. We use the 
term “ substitute,” but it simply means an amendment. If Sen- 
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ators do not like the amendment I have offered, they can vote 
it down, and then offer another amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment offered by the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I ask for a divi- 
sion of the question. I request a vote on all of the amend- 
ment except the words “ which is accepted.” 

Mr. NELSON. I have no objection, Mr, President, to divid- 
ing the question; but I do object to the charges and insinua- 
tions made by the Senator from Wisconsin, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands there 
is no objection to the adoption of that part of the substitute 
offered by the Senator from Minnesota which does not 8 
the words “ which is accepted.“ If there is no objection, the 
amendment, with the exception of the words indicated, stands 
adopted by the Senate. Then the question recurs on agreeing 
to the words “which is accepted.” 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, just a word upon this 
amendment. I desire again to reiterate that in the position 
which I take, I do not wish to reflect in the slightest degree 
upon the good faith of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
NELSON]. But having said that, I must be permitted to ex- 
press myself most freely upon the effect of the Senator's course, 
so far as the public interest is concerned. 

I desire to say, Mr. President, just a word now to the Sen- 
ators on this side of the aisle. There is nothing that has come 
up within the last 12 months, if this amendment be adopted 
which the Senator now proposes, that will be a greater reflec- 
tion upon the Republican Party than the action of the Senate 
here to-day in with the other amendment, which 
fortunately was lost by one vote. 

Mr. President, it is not long ago that the Senate took action 
with reference to special privilege toward labor; it is not very 
long ago that the Senate incorporated in the railroad bill an 
antistrike clause. We found many Senators then declaiming 
against special privilege; but where are those Senators now 
when it comes to a special privilege to organized wealth in this 
country? Where are those Senators this afternoon when it is 
proposed by these amendments to give away the most valu- 
able resources remaining in the control of the people of the 
United States; giving them away a for 50 years, but if the 
amendment which is now proposed be accepted, if we do not 
strike out the words “which is 32 EE them away 
forever? Oh, what a record the Senate will make this after- 
noon if it adopts the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Minnesota ! 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, if the Senator will explain 
a little more fully why it is that he thinks these special privi- 
leges are given away by the use of the words “which is ac- 
cepted,” I shall be glad to hear him, My attention has been 
called only lately to this proposed amendment. I did not hear 
the discussion of the amendment of the Senator from Montana 
the other day. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I shall be very glad to accede 
to the request of the Senator from South Dakota. Under the 
previous sections of this bill it is proposed—and of that I am 
in favor—to grant a license for a term of 50 years for the de- 
velopment of navigation and water power. We are all in favor 
of that; but then we come to the proviso— 

That in the event the United States does not exercise the right to 
tako over 

I am reading now from the text of the bill, and the amend- 
ment does not change this feature in any e 
or does not tender a new license on 2 rms to the original or 
a new licensee which ae accepted, 32 1 shall issue enn 
year to year an annual license to the then licensee under the terms and 
conditions of the original License until the property is taken over or a 
new license is as aforesaid. 

Mr, STERLING. The amendment of the Senator from Mon- 
tana, as I understand, proposed to strike out the words “on 


“On terms and conditions as aforesaid.” 
That will be the Senator's amendment, and I have no objection 
to that. 

Mr. STERLING. But the words “on reasonable terms,” in 
line 19, are to be stricken out, according to the amendment of 
the Senator from Montana. 

Mr, LENROOT. ‘Those words are to be stricken out. The 
Senator, I take it, wants to know in what way this becomes a 

franchise? j 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Under this proviso there are three things 
that may oceur. The United States may take over the plant 
and pay the net investment and severance damages. I showed 
the other day that it might easily be that the severance dam- 
ages under the bill with this proviso would be more than the 


cost of the entire project. The Government might take it over 
itself, or it might issue a new license to a new licensee; but if 
it did that the new licensee would have to pay exactly what 
the Government would haye to pay, and neither the Government 
nor the new licensee under the terms of this bill can ever take 
it over at what it cost the original licensee, or ever take it ct 
what it is worth either to the Government or to any third per- 
son, because the severance damages constitute no element of 
value; the new licensee gets nothing of value in money which 
he is required to pay for severance damages. So the Govern- 
ment would not take it over, and the new licensee would not 
take it over. i 

Then what happens? It is provided in the first part of the 
section that a new license may be tendered the original licensee 
under such terms and conditions as may be authorized or re- 
quired under then existing laws and regulations. Now comes 
the proviso that if the Government does not take it over, or a 
new license is not issued to a new licensee, or a new license 
tendered to the original licensee which is accepted, then a license 
shall be issued from year to year. 

Mr. STERLING. May I ask the Senator from Wisconsin 
must there not be in any event an acceptance of the tender of 
the Government? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; they will get a license from year to 
year, going on forever, by simply saying, We will refuse to 


Mr. STERLING, Will it go on forever, may I ask the 
Senator? 
Mr. LENROOT. Unless the Government takes it over, it 


Mr. STERLING. The Government can take it over at any 
time, can it not? 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, yes; of course it can, by paying, as I 
just stated, not only all that was invested in it but such 
severance damages as may be allowed. As I said the other 
day, it is a curious fact, Mr. President, that most of those 
who argue that this is a protection to the Government because 
the Government has the right to take over the project, when 
you ask the question whether they are in favor of Government 
ownership of these utilities will say “No.” What becomes of 
the sincerity of such an argument as that? So this is, for 
all practical purposes, a perpetual license, unless the Govern- 
ment itself shall pa into the business not only of taking oyer 
water powers but into the general public-utility business of 
furnishing power and light and heat to the people of this 
country. 

So, Mr. President, unless the words “which is accepted” 
are stricken out of the bill, the record that will be made to-day 
will be the granting of perpetual franchises to these water- 
power utilities, beyond the power for all time to come of regula- 
tion or compensation in the public interest. I should be sorry 
to see any such record made here to-day, whereby the Repub- 
lican Party, so far as it is represented in the Senate of the 
United States, shall take a position against special privilege 
to labor and to the men who toil but in favor of special privilege 
and perpetual franchises to the wealth of this country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I can not understand why the 
Senator from Wisconsin claims that there is a perpetua] license 
granted under the provisions of this bill if the words “which 
is accepted ” remain a part of it. I can not see that special 
privileges are granted to the capitalistic class of America, the 
men who adyance the money for the building of these plants 
and the establishment of this industry, I haye tried to follow 
the Senator very carefully in what he says, but it is impossible 
for me to see this question as he has portrayed it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
* to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. ir the license is not accepted. under the 
proviso, what happens? 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator allow me to come to that in 
the way I intended to? I will gladly answer it then. 

Mr. LENROOT. To be sure. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the first place, I want it distinctly under- 
stood that I am not in accord with the statement made that 
the bill gives away the last of the natural resources of the 
country. The bill gives away nothing. The company which 
develops a water power secures the money for so doing and 
runs all of the chances of the enterprise being a success or a 
failure. The Government of the United States takes no chanees 
whatever. If it is not a paying proposition, the Government of 
the United States would still collect as much money as the 
contract calls for for every horsepower that is developed upon 
the project. Not only that, but the price at which the power 
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can be sold is to be fixed, regulated, and controlled by officials 
of the Government; and I now state, as far as I am personally 
concerned, I would not want to take any interest whatever in 
any power project that may be undertaken under the provi- 
sions of the pending bill. 

The pending bill is a compromise measure, just the same as 
the leasing bill was a compromise measure, and agreed to with 
_a hope of future development of the natural resources of our 
Western States, which at the present time and for years past 
have been locked up and the situation absolutely controlled by 
the bureaus here in the departments at Washington, so that all 
development of water power ceased. If any person or persons 
undertake to develop a water power, even though the site be 
upon lands not withdrawn from entry, as soon as the announce- 
ment is made by the party who has concluded that a power 
plant could be successfully established, the Government of the 
United States, no matter how much money he has spent upon 
his preliminary work, immediately withdraws it, and all im- 
provement ceases, 

So, Mr. President, there is not very much of a gift found in 
the provision of the pending bill, and there never can be a very 
great profit made out of any project developed under it. I 
think that more benefit will come to the country by the passage 
of this bill from power plants developed upon navigable 
streams of this country than in the sparsely settled Western 
States, where the great inland water powers can be developed. 
I know of electric power companies investing large amounts of 
money in the development of power, and it has taken 10 years or 
more before even the running expenses of the company could 
be paid from the revenues received from the sale of the power. 

I am not objecting to the regulation on the part of the Goy- 
ernment, as provided in the bill; but I do think that every charge 
that is imposed upon every horse power generated will be 
passed on to the consumer, and at the same time the people liv- 
ing in the States where these power sites are located prevented 
from collecting taxes from withdrawn lands, in some cases 
reaching as high as 76 per cent of the area of the State, and 
that being so you can readily see that all the expenses of main- 
taining an orderly form of government must be met by the im- 
position of taxes upon the industries and improvements of the 


remaining 24 per cent of the area of the State. The Government 


of the United States holds its hand over that 76 per cent. No 
taxes can be imposed, no development can be made, and the 
State is barred from receiving any benefits of taxation. 

The Senator asks if the Government does not take over the 
license at the end of 50 years, what is going to happen? Ifa 
new licensee does not take it over at the end of 50 years, what is 
going to happen? Why, Mr. President, if the Government will 
not take over the plant at the end of 50 years, and if it can not 
find a new licensee, it will be operated by the owners from year 
to year until the Government does take it over or finds a new 
licensee. What reason for complaint has the Government or 
the people if the plant is so uninviting that a new licensee can 
not be found or the Government itself decides it is not worth 
the taking over? 

Why, Mr. President, is the privilege of allowing the owners of 
the plant to run it another year a special favor, a special 
privilege to the company that has put its money into the busi- 
ness and operated it for 50 years? Nonsense! The company 
may only be making a profit of 1 per cent. It may be that it 
is making no profit at all, and under such conditions a new 
licensee would not want to take it over. Why should he? He 
can find better use for his money. If it is in such condition 
that the Government will not take it over, what disadvantage 
is there to the Government or the people if the man who has 
developed the property runs it for another year, and at the end 
of just one year's extension, if the Government will not take it 
over or a new licensee can not be found that will take it over, who 
is going to be hurt if it is operated by the owners? The Govern- 
ment will be getting its charges for another year. Every 12 
months the same question will arise. Does any Senator think 
for a minute that a concern operating a plant of that kind wants 
to be put in that position, that it knows nothing about what is 
going to happen to its business at the end of every 12 months? 

I want to say that the result will be that when a company con- 
structs one of these plants, unless at the end of 50 years the 
Government wants to take it over, and it is profitable to do so, 
or unless the Government can find a new licensee, you can de- 
pend upon it that there has not been very much profit for the 
man who is operating it under the 50-year lease. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. Would the Senator be willing, then, to vote 
for an amendment striking out the provision with reference to 


Severance damages, so that the Government or a new licensee 
might take over this property at what it was worth to them? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the severance damages are 
nothing more than any honest man in a transfer of such prop- 
erty would agree to with any honest purchaser. It is nothing 
more nor less than the Government agreeing that in the sever- 
ance of the property from the original licensee, whatever dam- 
ages there might be should be paid by the Government in case the 
Government takes over the property, or the new licensee if 
there should be one, and I say that no honest person can object 
to that principle, 

Mr. LENROOT. What would the new licensee get for the 
severance damages that he would have to pay? 

Mr. SMOOT. He would get whatever value the required sey- 
erance was to him, and that would be the severance damaze 
to the builder of the plant. Mr. President, I want to say that 
all of the disadvantages in building the plant, the time it took 
to build up a demand for the power, and all of the burdensome 
unseen expenses of starting any kind of a business like the 
ones contemplated under this bill fall upon the original licensee. 
The man who asks for the second license has nothing like this 
to pass through. The business, if it is successful, is established 
at that time. He steps in without an effort, and it does seem 
to me he should be perfectly willing to pay a reasonable price, 
as the bill provides, whenever the property is transferred to 
him as a new licensee. 

Mr. LENROOT, The Senator understands he has to pay all 
those expenses, too, does he not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, there is not any question of a doubt 
whatever that the severance of the property will be decided 
between the Government of the United States, or the man who 
first built the plant and put it into operation, and the new licensee. 
The original promoter of the business, if he remains in it for 
50 years, or, if he does not, his successors in business, are never 
going to secure any advantage in the severance of it, and I 
say now that if the Government of the United States at the 
end of 50 years does not take over the property there will be 
some good reason for it. If the Government of the United States 
can not find a new licensee to take over the property there will be 
some good reason for it, and that reason will be that it will neither 
pay the Government of the United States nor pay a new licensee 
to do so. So every interest of the Government is protected, and 
every interest of the new licensee, if there be one, will be pro- 
tected; and it seems to me that all that the severance provi- 
sion does is to protect the first licensee, who took the first step to 
establish the industry. I know there is no man living who would 
say that he should not be protected in this, and that is all the 
bill does. 0 

In relation to the words “ which is accepted,” what does it 
mean and what is the result of their use? I can not see the 
result as portrayed by the Senator from Wisconsin. They mean 
that if a new licensee is not found that will accept the terms 
offered by the Government, then the original licensee can proceed 
from year to year to operate the plant. Do not think for a 
minute that that is a favorable position for the licensee to be in 
with ten millions of dollars invested or one million or whatever 
the amount may be, not knowing whether he will be allowed to 
operate on the 2d day of January of each year. I say that every 
endeavor would be made and every point stretched to the limit 
by the original licensee to keep the plant in operation. The 
original licensee is entitled to know if the offer of the Govern- 
ment to the second licensee is accepted; then I say that the words 
“ which is accepted“ ought to be in this bill, for not only the pro- 
tection of the man who has put his money into the concern and 
made it a going concern for 50 years, but also, it seems to me, 
Mr. President, it is nothing more than right between the Govern- 
ment of the United States and a second licensee. Why should 
it not be known that it is acceptable to the new licensee? Ifa 
licensee will not accept it, why should the original licensee be 
deprived of operating the plant year by year? Do you want 
it to stand idle? Do you want it to go to rack and ruin until 
some new licensee is found by the Government? 

That is all there is to it, Mr. President, and I hope and trust 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Minnesota will be 
agreed to by the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I believe that after all argu- 
ment is sifted down and we have gotten to the bottom, this is 
a question as to whether we want to give a perpetual lease or a 
limited lease. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] has made an extensive 
and an able argument, and I believe that if it is analyzed, if he 
‘vould analyze it himself as he usually analyzes other people's 
arguments he would have to reach the conclusion that this lan- 
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guage if kept in the bill means that instead of issuing a license 
for 50 years, we ought to put in the bill a provision for a 
perpetual license and be done with it at once. The Senator's 
argument leads in that direction, and there can be a great deal 
of argument offered in favor of the proposition that the license 
should be perpetual. I am not in fayor of it, but I know that 
lots of good men are, and. you can make the same argument for 
a perpetual license as the Senator has made for these words. 

He asks what difference it would make when the 50 years are 
up if the man has another year, and when that year is up he 
has another, and so on. It might not make any, Mr. President. 
The Government might be willing to do that. But if we are 
going to limit these leases to 50 years, then the Government ought 
to have the right at the end of the 50 years to say something 
about a new license, or what should be done with the property. 
Either that or meet the question squarely and say, Let us have 
a perpetual license.” 

The Senator from Utah is not in favor of the Government 
taking over these properties. He will be here, I suppose, 50 
years from now—I hope he will—sitting in the same chair where 
he is now, leading the Senate, and the country to a great extent, 
as he is now, studying all these questions as he studies them 
now, as diligently as any man in the United States. He will be 
here at that time, and he will say, The Government must not 
take. over these properties. The Government must not go into 
this business.” 

The answer is, if the Government does not do it the man goes 
on from year to year on his own terms: So it will reduce itself 
to this: This corporation that has operated a water power for 
50 years, when the time expires and the Government presents 
its new lease, will decide the question on this basis, and very 
properly; I am not finding fault with them at all: “Is the new 
lease better for us than the old? If it is, we will take it; if 
it is not, we will refuse to take it, because if we refuse to take 
it, under the law passed 50 years ago, we are entitled to have 
it from year to year under those terms.” 

That is the right they will have at the end of the 50 years. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator leaves out one very important 
thing in the statement he has just made: The bill provides for 
a new licensee.. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. i 

Mr. SMOOT. And the Government-is not compelled to grant 
the license to the original licensee: A new licensee can make a 
new application, and if his application offers more than what 
the original licensee would pay, the Senator does not think for 
a moment but what the Government of the United States would 
grant it to the new licensee? 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator does not call attention, however, 
to the fact that this law which we are now passing is so cir- 
cumseribed that the new licensee will have some disadvantages. 
He will have to pay some things that he probably would not 
want to pay. He will probably refuse to comply with the law 
in regard to severance damages and in regard to carrying out 
the contracts that the old corporation has made; and unless 
he does agree to stand for those things he will stand nowhere; 
he will not have any opportunity to lease it, and he can not be 
— licensee; because those are the things he has to assume under 

e law. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the original 
licensee would have the same contracts to meet. He has made 
them, and he would haye to comply with them entirely if he took 
it. So they are on the same footing there. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; they are not on the same footing there. 
T can tell the Senator why I think they are not on the same 
footing:. However, there is another thing that the new licensee 
would have to pay that the old licensee, of course, would not 
have to pay, and that would be the severance damages. When 
the 50-year period is somewhere near up, if this corporation de 
sires to retain the control of it, or to make it difficult for any 
other corporation to take over the property and enter into a 
new contract with the Government of the United States, they 
could enter into a good many contracts with corporations that 
in effect would be themselves, which would be burdensome. It 
is true those contracts would have to be approved by the com- 
mission ; but the commission is not going to criticize them or 
hold them up or refuse to permit a contract to be made. If 
they make a contract that does not seem favorable to them- 
Selves, they will be supposed to be looking after their own in- 
terests; and another corporation, practically composed of the 
same men, perhaps, could easily be given a contract that would 
be extremely advantageous. It would not make any difference 
to this old corporation, the other one making a contract with 
them, the existing licensee, because for them it would be taking 
money out of one pocket and putting it into another. If they 
sold themselves power at less than cost, they would lose on the 


one side, but they would make it all back on the other. If they 
had some contracts like that—and tliey would very likely, at 
the expiration of the 50 years, have them in readiness for just 
this kind of emergency—then: the new licensee, if he took it 
over, would have to assume them, and they would be able then, 
if- the new licensee was foolish enough to assume them, to go on 
with their other corporation and get their electric light or their 
hydroelectric power, or whatever it might be, at a very much 
reduced rate. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does tlie Senator from Ne 
braska yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. NORRIS. T yield. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I should like to inquire if the Senator is fa- 
miliar with the operations in apy State having a public-utilities 
board, where a company is: privileged to make a contract at a 
certain rate for hydroelectric power to one company and exact 
different rates from another company, under practically similar 
conditions? 

Mr: NORRIS. What is the Senator's question? 

Mr. PHIPPS. The point is that public-utilities commissions 
can not make rates to one company and refuse the same rates to 
other companies in the same line of business or using the same 
amount of power. In other words, they can not make one rate 
2 5 and different rates to the public. Is not that the 

ct 

Mr. NORRIS. I suppose that is very often the fact. But a 
subsidiary mpany, composed of the same men who own the 
original parent corporation, might have—it would be very easy 
for them to have—a case where they were getting the only 
contract in a particular line, and all other contracts with other 
men, or municipalities, or corporations were entirely of a dif- 
ferent nature. And so, if they made a contract of that kind 
with that kind of a corporation, they would not impugn that 
kind of law if such a law exists. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Then I should like to inquire of the Senator 
if it is not a fact that not only the earnings. of the parent cor- 
poration but also the earnings of the subsidiary companies 
are limited to a certain rate per cent on the actual value of the 
property and the investment in the business? 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator ask me if that is always the 
case? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I ask if the Senator knows of any State hav- 
ing a public utilities commission where that is not the case? 

Mr. NORRIS. That is sometimes the case and sometimes 
not. If I understand the Senator's question, I do not know that 
it has any application to what I am discussing here. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the Senator from Colo- 
rado if he can name a single case where a State undertakes to 
regulate the rates and products of a corporation the subsidiary 
of a manufacturing corporation? 

Mr. PHIPPS. If the Senator will tell me where there is a 
manufacturing corporation that is subsidiary to a hydroelectric 
power corporation, I will undertake to answer his question. 

Mr. There may be many. 

Mr. PHIPPS. To my knowledge to-day, if such companies 
should come into existence I have no doubt that the States 
would well be able, through their legislatures, to take care of 
their proper regulation, as they have demonstrated: their 
ability to regulate the business of hydroelectric power com- 
panies. 


Mr. NORRIS. I think some of them will—T have no doubt 
of it. I am not finding fault with any State. I hope they all 
will, Some of them will not. But as a matter of fact, whether 
they do or whether they do not, a corporation that would have 
an advantageous contract would not necessarily be a subsidiary 
of the parent corporation. The stock might be absolutely inde- 
pendent and in no way connected with it except that the men 
or the interests who owned one might own the other. 

Mr. PHIPPS. It seems to me that the Senator is setting up 
a supposititious case which is not at all likely to ever happen. 
But as it is possible, although not at all probable, it did seem 
to me that the case would well be met by the legislative bodies, 
who: have shown their ability to handle cases just as difficult 
and just as intricate: I can not understand why the Senator 
seems to insist upon the power companies, at the expiration 
of the 50-year period, being compelled to accept any form of 
contract for a new period which the commission, through fts 
representatives, may decide is a proper and fit contract for 
those -companies to accept. Surely the contract must be 
reasonable, and yet the words reasonable in its terms“ have 
been stricken ont and others have been: substituted. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not want to diseuss that. I think they 
ought to have been stricken out; I think they were properly 
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stricken out; but I do not want to take up the time of the Sen- 
ate to discuss it, because it is not before the Senate. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is true; they have been stricken out. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think properly so, but I am not going to 
try to give my reasons for it, because I want to confine the dis- 
cussion so far as I am concerned to the particular question that 
is before the Senate. The Senator says that at the end of 50 
years—and that is the argument of the Senator from Utah, 
too—the corporation which has the license and is operating the 
property ought to be able to say whether it will go on or not. 
Of course it is able to say. On the other hand, we do not want 
to put the Government in such a position that no matter what 
conditions may exist 5) years from now, it is within the power 
of that corporation to continue under the old law. We stand 
that way because we believe in a lease that is limited. The bill 
is drawn on the theory of a limited lease. I said a while ago 
that there is a good line of argument that can be made for 
a perpetual lease, but Senators ought to be willing to meet 
that squarely and not go on the theory that we will put into 
the law a term of 50 years and then surround it by a whole lot 
of things that in effect make it perpetual if the corporation that 
has the lease wants to make it perpetual. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I think we ought to be able to say when we 
make the lease the same as you say to your tenant farmer 
when you lease him some land, “ When your lease is up the 
landlord must have something to say about leasing it 
again! 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. Even though some investment has been 
made by the tenant. I first yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I merely want to express the 
feeling that it does not seem to me necessary and it does seem 
unwise to leave the full latitude that would be given under this 
clause to the commission, which, of course, would function 
through its assistants, or through minor officials, to place before 
a company which may have developed not only an industry, but 
may have developed thousands of acres of country by reason of 
its investment in the business—at the expiration of the lease 
to hand out a new lease on such ridiculous terms that the com- 
pany would be unable to accept it. That is not an impossibility, 
judging by the experiences of the past which these same officials 
have had with officials of the Goyernment. You can not call 
such a document a contract upon which a decision should be 
made if it is absolutely one sided and unfair, and it might 
well be. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator’s position reduces itself to this: 
At the end of 50 years the Government of the United States is 
going to be unfair; it is going to be unjust; it is going to try to 
crush these men who have developed the country and who haye 
developed the water power and done such great good for 
humanity. I do not go on that theory. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I have not said that. 

Mr. NORRIS. That may be true. He says that they are 
going to be presented with a contract that is not fair; that is 
unjust. I am assuming that the Government of the United 
States 50 years from now is going to be fair. If it is not going 
to be fair, then there is something in the argument. 

Mr. PHIPPS. If the Senator will pardon me, that was not 
my exact language, but that possibility is there just the same. 

Mr. NORRIS. I know it is. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Judging by past experience, I think I am quite 
right in calling attention to that very feature of the contract, 
that the contract should not be used to the disadvantage of the 
person who has developed the property, unless on its face and 
under its terms it was reasonable and one which should be 
accepted by the lessee. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not want to be understood as saying that 
condition could not come about, as the Senator has indicated. 
That, reduced to the minimum, is the argument also of the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. At the end of the 50-year 
period, probably before that or about that time, assuming that 
some water powers have been developed under the law if it is 
passed, Congress will undoubtedly legislate upon the subject. 
We can not now tell, even by the wildest stretch of the imagina- 
tion, what conditions are then going to be. They may be en- 
tirely dissimilar to what they are now, and they may not have 
changed much, of course; but Congress will be here if the 
Government is here, and Congress will legislate and the com- 
mission will carry out the instructions if it is permitted to 
remain in power. - 

There may be a different. instrumentality of the Government 
that will handle this at that time, but if we are going to lease 
on a term of years and not try to make a perpetual lease we 


must—I think we can; at least, I am going on that theory—trust 
our Government to be square and to be honest with those men, 
if there are any at the end of 50 years, who have developed the 
water powers of the country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. In just a moment I will yield. It seems to me 
we ought not to go on any other theory. If we think 50 years is 
not the right term and that it ought to be 100 years or 1,000 
years or to run through all eternity, then we ought to make it 
that way; but if we are going to make a term of 50 years—and 
it seems to be the judgment of both the House and the Senate 
that that ought to be the length of the term—we must, it seems 
to me, and I think we can do it with perfect candor and with- 
out any risk, trust to the Government of the United States to be 
fair at the end of 50 years. 

If you take the other course you trust the corporation to be 
fair. Will the corporation enter into a new contract with the 
Government unless the Government offers it a contract at the 
end of 50 years that is better than the one it worked under for 
the first 50 years? Nobody expects that. The corporation is 
going to get as good a deal as it can get and it will take which- 
eyer contract to it seems best, looking at it from the financial 
standpoint. A 

I yield now to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator expresses himself that at the end 
of 50 years he belieyes the Government will be perfectly fair. 
If that is the case, why should the Government not be fair in 
preventing the owners of the property making leases to institu- 
tions owned by themselves at ruinous rates, because the Senator 
knows very well that those rates have to be submitted to the 
commission and the commission will have to pass upon them? 
Does not the Senator think that the commission would know im- 
mediately that those rates were made for some purpose? 

Mr. NORRIS. They might, that is true, and they might re- 
fuse to let them do it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator think that they would do it? 

Mr. NORRIS. The corporation might be so honest that they 
would not try to doit. I have only offered that as one of the 
burdens that might be fixed up to compel the new lessee, if they 
had one in contemplation, to assume and thus prevent it from 
entering into the lease. I know it is done in other ways. 

Some time ago, in a very important investigation, a committee 
of which I was a member had occasion to go into the coal ques- 
tion at some length. That was several years ago, when I was 
a member of the Judiciary Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It developed that in the coal-mining regions every 
railroad company organized had a coal company with which it 
worked, They did not all do it in the same way, but here is 
one instance that I remember of a railroad company and a coal 
company : The stock of the coal company was owned by the rail- 
road company. The officers of the railroad company were the 
officers of the coal company. They could and did put men out 
of business who were competitors of the coal company by making 
a rate that was so high that it was practically confiscatory. In 
time we got that remedied. I think the man in the particular 
instance I am thinking about is in business now and making 
money and doing well, but it took him years and years of labor; 
he spent thousands and thousands of dollars in expense and was 
into all kinds of litigation and thought for a good while he was 
bankrupt and would have to quit business, They would follow 
that plan, probably. 

I only cite that to show that now those things are done. This 
railroad company could charge a man in the coal business a 
thousand dollars a ton for transporting coal and it could charge 
the same rate to the coal company in which it was interested. 
It could make money on it and the coal company would lose it. 
It all went into the same pocket in the end, but the man who 
had to compete with that coal company had to go out of busi- 
ness; he did not have a railroad company to take up the slack. 

It seems to me that something might occur about the time the 
leases are expiring so that the contracts would have to be as- 
sumed. It might be easy for one corporation to carry all the 
burdens for another. At least it gets down to the proposition 
that we make leases for 50 years, and at the end of 50 years 
we must trust the Government or the corporation that has the 
lease. If we do not want to make it perpetual, then we ought 
to strike out the words “ which is accepted,” and then it is up 
to the Government to be square and just, whatever instru- 
mentality at that time may be looking after the interests of the 
Government, under whatever laws Congress may pass at that 
time. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that an 
amendment which I offered to the pending bill, on page 35, line 
13, may now be taken up. I am only justified in making the 
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request because there are reasons which are imperative why I 
should leave the Chamber and of such nature that I must yield 
to them. 

I think perhaps the Senator in charge of the bill will accept 
the proposed amendment. It provides— 
that no contract, which shall have been lawfully made, for power, light, 
heat, or water, or for the service or delivery of the same to be fur- 
nished from any project works, and to which such project works, or the 
person, company; or corporation constructing, o ng, or operating the 
same shall subject, shall be affected by any license under this act, 
and no such person, association, or corporation shall be released from 
any lawful obligation by reason of this act or of any license granted 
thereunder, 

The theory of the amendment is that under the bill, if an ex- 
isting company takes out a license, it automatically becomes 
subject to the regulatory power of any public-service corporation 
within its State. If it does not take out a license, it is subject 
to the regulatory power of the commission created by the bill. 

I frankly and fully admit that any preferential contract, any 
discriminatory contract, would not be a lawful contract, and 
would not be protected by the amendment, but the fear that there 
is something in the bill which might impair the obligations of 
the existing contracts has caused the parties who have brought 
the matter to my attention to believe that this is a measure of 
safety. 

I am perfectly familiar with the law governing public-service 
corporations in most of the States, and I know that the law is 
that no matter what the contract may say, no matter whether 
its term has a determinate or a definite period, that they are all 
subject to the higher power of the State, or the police power 
of the State, to be exercised through the commission, if there is a 
commission, and if there is no commission and they take out a 
license under the act they become subject to the same power 
under the commission created by the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to present con- 
sideration of the amendment? 

Mr. LENROOT. I have no objection to the amendment, but 
I desire to ask the Senator from Pennsylvania whether he would 
be willing to accept an amendment to the amendment to read 
“not extending beyond the term of the license“? 

Mr. KNOX. I would be perfectly willing to do that. 

Mr. LENROOT. So that it would read: 

That no contract which shall have been lawfully made, not extending 
beyond the terms of the license 

Mr. KNOX. That is entirely satisfactory to me. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I regret that I was unable to fol- 
low the reading of the amendment tendered by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. Does the Senator from Pennsylvania particu- 
larly desire to take action on that matter this afternoon? 

Mr. KNOX. As the reason which calls me from the Senate 
now is likely to continue to exist for some little time, I should 
very much like to have my amendment acted upon. I-thought 
perhaps the chairman of the committee might be willing to accept 
it, subject to consideration in conference. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the subject is one 
of very deep interest and concern to all of us in the West. I 
have not had an opportunity to look into that feature of the 
bill, but I rather imagine that there is not any provision at all 
in relation to carrying contracts over the period of the lease, I 
had supposed there was. There have been such provisions in 
previous bills. We shall certainly be obliged to tender some- 
thing along that line in order to protect irrigation interests, 
because we hope to utilize many of the power plants that will 
be developed under the provisions of this bill for the purpose of 
pumping water for irrigation. That is a use to which many 
power plants in the West are now devoted. Indeed, one of the 
great dams across the Missouri River, only 15 miles from my 
own home, develops power, a large portion of which is utilized 
for the pumping of water by means of which extensive areas are 
irrigated. 

Those corporations enter into contracts, which are perpetual 
in their terms, with the owners of lands, under which they under- 
take to supply them with water for the irrigation of the lands 
for all time at a fixed price. I feel that that is a very wise 


policy, and one that ought to be encouraged and recognized in | 


the bill, so that when we come to consider the question of con- 
tracts to be carried beyond the period of the license, I should 
like to see that that feature is taken care of. 

Mr. KNOX. Does not the Senator from Montana see that no 
matter under what circumstances or for what period of time any 
contracts may be made, they are all subject to the superior 
power either of the State or of the commission created under this 
bill? The main purpose of the amendment is to protect cases— 
many of which I have known, and, I have no doubt, the Senator 
from Montana, living in a section of country that has been more 
recently developed tian the section from which I come, knows 
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of many more—where projects have had the lifeblood put into 
them by being able to locate some large industry or, as in the 
ease to which the Senator refers, make arrangements for the’ 
irrigation of vast areas of land, which guaranteed them from, 
the start a revenue which enabled the project to be developed 
and extended to other uses. All I want to try to safeguard is 
that as to those contracts—in so far as they are lawful con- 
tracts, in so far as they are not discriminatory, in so far as they 
are reasonable, and in so far as the service to others similarly 
situated is the same—there shall be no action under this bill, by 
reason of the fact that the existing companies may avail them- 
selves of the provisions of the bill by taking out licenses that 
shall impair the valid obligations of the previous contracts 
which have been made. That is as simple a way as I can put it, 
and I think it is comprehensive. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should like very much to take 
the matter into consideration; but I want to submit this further 
consideration to the Senator having charge of the bill and to 
others who are interested. If we do not make some provision 
by which contracts may be carried beyond the period of the 
license, we are going to put at a most decided disadvantage the 
pioneer companies, those that are first organized and estab- 
lished under the bill, as against those that are developed in 
the course of time and when the conditions are very much 
more favorable to the development of enterprises of this char- 
acter. To illustrate: The company now taking a license may 
very well make contracts for a period of 30, 40, or 50 years; 
and, as suggested by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Knox], any great industry that is to be established where it 
can be supplied from a particular plant will, of course, make 
a contract for as long a period as it possibly can, feeling, of 
course, that ‘before the industry is established, it will be in a 
situation to get better terms than it would if it were already 
established and were making contracts for only short periods. I 
could tell of some unfortunate experiences in that connection. 

When the lease, however, is expiring and has, we will say, 
only 10 years to run, having already run 50 years, the old plant 
comes into competition with a new plant which is only 2 years 
old, we will say. In bidding for the supply of power to a 
manufacturing industry that is to be located in a locality that 
can equally be supplied by the old plant or by the new one, of 
course the old plant can not bid. It will offer power at a cer- 
tain price, but it can make a contract for 10 years only, while 
the new company will offer the power at exactly the same price 
but will offer a contract for a longer term of years—30, 40, or 
45 years—and thus, Mr. President, the companies that ought 
to be encouraged—that is to say, the pioneer companies that go 
into the field before the country is developed—are put at a very 
decided disadvantage as against the newer companies. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, I yield to the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is the Senator familiar with section 22 of 
the bill, which relates to the matter to which he refers? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I must confess that I have not 
looked into it particularly. 

Mr. LENROOT. The bill does now provide for the making 
of contracts extending beyond the period of the license upon 
the joint approval of the State utility commission and the com- 
mission created by the bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Such a provision as that I had in 
mind; but I feared, because of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], that some such provi- 
sion was not found in the bill. I had forgotten the specific 
provision to which the Senator from Wisconsin now refers. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the con- 
sideration of the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
amendment; at all events, I am quite willing that it should 
be adopted and go to conference, where we can consider it in 
conference in more detail. In this connection, however, I 
desire to call attention to section 23, which provides: 


That is, they may come under the provisions of this proposed 
law if desired. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, did the Senator accept the 
amendment which I suggested to his amendment? 

Mr. KNOX. I accepted it. 
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Mr. LENROOT. Were the words suggested by me incorpo- 
rated in the amendment? r t 
| Mr. WALSH of Montana. I ask that fhe amendment as 
modified be stated. à ‘ 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
‘amendment as modified. 
The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 35, at the end of line 2, 
the proviso already agreed to at that point, it is proposed 

to Insert the following: 
rther, t no contract, which shall have been lawfully 
Pat not. extends pene the hon of the license for power, light, 
or water, or for the service or 33 of the same to be fwr- 
‘nished from any project works, and to which such project works, or 
— person, ve or corporation constructing, owning, or operating 
same shall subject, shall be affected by any license under this 
fact, and no such person, association, or co tion shali be released 
any lawful obligation by reasen of act or of any license 

granted thereunder. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator from Penn- 
pylvania his of the words “shall have been Taw- 
fully made.” Would not that validate a contract made subject 
to the passage of the act, but before applying for a license, in 
case of an existing project? 

Mr. KNOX. The idea when the amendment was drawn was 
that they should be existing lawful contracts. ; 

Mr. LENROOT. Then the Senator would not, I take it, 
object to an amendment after the word “made” inserting the 
words “ prior to the of this at??? 
| Mr. KNOX. I would have no objection whatever to that. 
Mr. LENROOT. The Senator would not want them to make 
contracts with a, view to coming under the act? s 
Ir. KNOX. I quite understand the position of the Senator 
from Wisconsin. . 

Mr. LENROOT. Then I move to amend the amendment by 
inserting after the word “made” the words “prior to the 
passage of this act.” 

Mr. KNOX. I accept that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will Inquire where those 
words will come in? 

Mr. LENROOT. In line 2, after the word “ made,” insert the 
words “ prior to the passage of this act” just before the amend- 
ment which I proposed, which was accepted, so that it would 
read: 

That no contract which shall haye been lawfully made prior to the 
passage of this act, not extending the term of the license. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. After the word made,“ in line 
2, and after the eomma, it is to insert the words 
“ prior to the passage of this act, not extending beyond the term 
of the license.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
to the amendment is agreed to. The question now is on agrée- 
Ing to the amendment as amended. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I must confess that 
T do not understand this amendment at all. I tried to follow 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, but I did not hear all that he 
said. I have gone over it again, but I do not really know what 
it means nor to what kind of circumstances it is supposed to 
apply. It reads: 

Provided further, That no contract which shall have been lawfully 
madi for power, light, heat, or water, or for the service or delivery of 
the same, to be furnished from any project works, and to which such 
project works, or the person, ee vig’ A ot corporation constructing, 
owning, or operating the same, shall subject, shall be affected by 
any license under this act. 

That contemplates a contract that is to be made with a com- 
pany which secures a license. Of course, that contract must of 
necessity be affected by the license. It is governed by all the 
terms of this act which govern licenses. 

Mr. KNOX. I hope that the construction that the Senator 
from Montana is now putting upon the amendment is without 
recalling the provisions of the nineteenth section. That sec- 
tion permits any existing public-service corporation to avail 
itself of a license. That may be a corporation that 20 years 
ago or 15 years or 5 years ago made a contract for supplying 
electric energy or power to an industry that was: built up on 
the basis of the contract. That old public-service corporation 
may come in and avail itself of a license under the terms of 
this bill. All we are desiring to accomplish is that if they do 
come in under the provisions of section 19 or any other provi- 
sion of the bill, their coming in and taking a license under this 
measure will not affect contracts that are in existence 
and which in their nature are lawful; that is, nondiscrimina- 
tory and fair. That is all there ts to it. A 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Can the Senator call our attention 


to some concrete case that will make clear to us the conditions 


he has in mind? 


Mr. KNOX. I presume I could name 20 large industrial 
establishments in the United States that have been the financial 
source from which the means have been drawn to develop 
water powers for the construction of electric light plants. The 
proponents of these enterprises go to a number of prominent 
people who are disposed to enter into certain lines of business 
and procare them to locate at a particular place, and give 
them a contract at a particular rate, sometimes for a determi- 
nate and sometimes for an indeterminate period of time. On 
the basis of the revenue that is assured to the power company 
from such a contract they go on and develop their property, 
and they extend their service to the surrounding neighbor- 
hood. Now, under the nineteenth section of this act they may 
avail themselves of a license under the act; and this amend- 
ment is designed, as I have said over and over again, to prevent 
the taking ont of that license from affecting the validity of that 
contract, if that contract will stand the test which practically 
all public-service commissions now impose upon public-service 
companies. The public is protected in this way: That is the 
enterprises happen to be located in States where they are not 
subject to the jurisdiction of a public-service commission which 
enforces that beneficent rule of law, they become automatically 
subject to the same rule under the terms of this bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I do not know yet 
how this amendment is going to operate. The section to which 
the Senator refers was inserted in the bill fo meet the conh- 
tions which make the legislation necessary. That refers un- 
doubtedly to licenses which are issued under the act of 1901, 
which everybody knows are revocable at the will of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. Anyone having such a license as that 
may surrender that license and take one under this act; but, 
of course, anyone having a power plant established under the 
provisions of the act of 1901 could not have made any contracts 
for any definite period of time, because anyone holding a license 
of that kind was subject to have it canceled at any time, so 
there is not any need of protecting him. On the other hand, 
everyone else who has established any water-power plant in 
this country establishes it under a perpetual license, at least 
so far as the Government of the United States in concerned. 

We have in our State a number of power plants that were 
built under the provisions of acts of Congress, and these are 
perpetual. Of course, they haye gone on and made contracts 
perpetual in their character, or dt least for a long series of 
years. They, of course, will not give up their perpetual right, 
their absolute and unqualified right, and take a license under 
this bill; and there is no protection needed for contracts which 
they have entered into. So in many cases the land upon which 
the dam was built was owned by private parties having a title 
in fee, and they sold the land thus held by a title im fee to the 
parties who built the plant, and the parties who built the plant 
have a title in perpetuity to that land, and they have made’ 
contracts extending for an indefinite time in the future; and I 
dare say that it is something of that character that the Senator 
from Pennsylyania has in mind. I do not know of any power 
plants in the East that are not built upon ground to which the 
owner has a title in fee, and if they were it would not seem as 
though this bill could affect them at all, if the title which they 
got from their grantors was a limited fee and not a title in 
perpetuity, 

In other words, Mr. President, there are two classes of power 
development. One class of power development has the title 
in perpetuity, and they have made contracts accordingly, and 
their contracts can not possibly be affected by this. There is 
another class of power plants, that are constructed under a 
revocable license which may be reveked at any time, and they 
carr not possibly have any contracts which will be preserved by 
this amendment. If there is any other class of power plants 
to which it would apply I shall be very glad to be enlightened 
about it, but at the present time I have not in mind a plant 
to which it would become applicable. Possibly the Senator 
from Wisconsin may have a more definite idea about it than I 
have. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not know of any cases in the East 
that would be affected by this bill or the amendment which 
the Senator proposes. Does the Senator know of any? 

Mr. KNOX. Not unless it might be the power plants at 
Niagara Falls and along the St. Lawrence River. I must con- 
fess that I have not made any effort to locate them. 

Mr. LENROOT. That would be one case; yes. That is the 
only one that I can think of. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But, Mr. President, my under- 
standing about the power plants at Niagara Falls ïs that those 
grants are in ty. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, no. It is running from year to year 
now. 


1920. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Is that so? 


Well, if that is the 
ease, then, of course, those power plants could not possibly 
have made contracts for long periods if their license extended 
only from year to year. . Certainly a man would not be so lack- 
ing in business judgment as to make a contract under which 
he was obligated to deliver power for 25 years, when his 
license permitted him only to occupy it from year to year. 


Mr. KNOX. I think quite to the contrary. I think the 
probabilities are—and I do not state this from any knowledge 
of the subject, but based on some analogous cases—that they 
have made their contracts for a long period of time, subject, 
of course, to the ability to renew their licenses. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then their contracts will still be 
subject to the renewal of this license at the end of the 50-year 
period. The only difference between the two is that they are 
taking 50 chances to 1 upon the termination of their license and 
the surrendering of their contracts. This bill as it stands is giv- 
ing them very much more than they are getting now, and so they 
do not need any further protection, if that is the situation. 

Mr. KNOX. The Senator is unconsciously, perhaps, leading 
me away from the exact point. It is not a question of the char- 
acter of the license. It is not a question of the character of 
the corporation. It is not a question of the title that it holds 
to the lands upon which the project is located. It is a ques- 
tion of whether we will assure them all; to the extent that 
they have valid legal contracts they are not affected by the 
terms of this bill. Now, if the contracts are not legal, or run 
out in a short period of time, or if they are subject to the ex- 
piration of licenses which they hold from the Government, that 
is a risk, of course, that they take. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the only thing I can see that 
will be affected by the amendment is in the case where it is 
provided in the bill that if there be no State regulatory com- 
mission regulating the rates of a licensee, the commission shall 
regulate the rates; and in the case of an existing contract that 
was lawfully made, I take it that the Senator’s amendment 
would exclude that contract from regulation under this bill. 

Mr. KNOX. If lawfully made. 

Mr. LENROOT. A contract lawful when made. 

Mr. KNOX. No; I think sometimes a contract which is 
lawful when made may by subsequent events, or by a change of 
circumstances or conditions, become an unreasonable contract. 
I think, if the Senator will permit me to say so, that all con- 
tracts of this class, no matter how solemn the engagement may 
be that is entered into between the parties, are subject to the 
ultimate police power of the State, and, in case of taking a 
license from the Federal Government, are subject to what we 
might call the police power of the Nation, which I believe the 
Supreme Court says exists. 

Mr. LENROOT. I quite agree with the Senator that a con- 
tract might be lawful when made, but, because of subsequent 
events, might become unlawful; but the language of his amend- 
ment, so far as this act affecting the contract is concerned, is 
limited to those that have been lawfully made. 

Mr. KNOX. Prior to the passage of this bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; but if such circumstances should arise 
that under a proper exercise of the police power that lawful 
contract when made has become unlawful, nevertheless the 
amendment would exclude it from the act. 

Mr. KNOX. I do not think by legislation you can exclude 
the power either of the Government or of the State from pass- 
ing upon that question. The public weal rises paramount to 
private interests in all of these contracts. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would agree so far as the State commis- 
sion is concerned; but the Senator does not think, does he, that 
where the project is wholly within a State the Federal Gov- 
ernment could exercise a police power except where it becomes 
a matter of contract under a license? 

Mr. KNOX. You would have no power over an enterprise 
existing exclusively in a State unless that enterprise took out 
a license and availed itself of one of the provisions of this bill. 

Mr, LENROOT. Then, I say, it becomes a contractual rela- 
tion and a consent that this power be exercised by the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. KNOX. Certainly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania as modified. 

On a division, the amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. We return now to the former 
amendment, which will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 26, in the amendment 
offered as a substitute by the Senator from Minnesota, upon 
which there was a division, it is now proposed to add, after the 
word “aforesaid” in the said amendment, the words “which 
is accepted.” 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I want briefly to reply to the 
arguments that have been made by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lenroor] and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norzts]. Their whole argument is founded on a mistake and 
an unjust assumption as to what the real condition is. Both 
Senators start in by stating that this amounts to a perpetual 
license. If you examine the language carefully you can see 
nothing of the kind. After that amendment just adopted 
comes this language: 


Then the commission shall issue, from year to year, an annual 
license to the then licensee under the terms and conditions of the 
SOREN license until the propertý is taken over or a new license 


In other words, the Government is not tied up, if you give 
full meaning and effect to that language; and it is a rule of 
construction that applies to statutes universally that you 
must give force and effect to all its parts. If you give force 
and effect to that part of the statute it simply amounts to this, 
Mr. President, that the Government, if a license by the original 
licensee is not taken out, or nobody else takes it out, is only 
tied up for a year. At the end of the year the Government 
can take possession of the property or they can give a new 
license to somebody else. How you can torture that language 
into a perpetual lease or into a perpetual grant passes my 
comprehension. 

It strikes me, Mr. President, that if at the end of 50 years 
there is a developed water power it is to the interest of the 
Government and to the people of the United States that some- 
body should operate that power. If the original licensee de- 
clines to take out a new contract, or fails to do so, the most 
that he can aequire, if there is not another licensee, is a re- 
newal of the lease for one year. It provides for a license either 
to a new licensee or to the original licensee; and if a license 
is not taken out, either by a new licensee or by the original 
licensee, the most that can happen is that there will be a 
renewal of the lease for just one year. At the end of that 
year the Government has still the option of taking over the 
property or leasing it to somebody else, and that applies year 
by year every year. You give an annual license for a year, 
and at the end of the year the Government has the power 
to take over the property or the power to lease it to a new 
licensee. How you can construe that language into a per- 
petual license passes my comprehension. 

More than that, Mr. President, I think that is a valuable 
provision for the Government, in this respect: Suppose for any 
reason the original licensee declines to proceed further, de- 
clines to take out a new license under onerous conditions, as he 
conceives, and suppose a new license is offered with very 
onerous and different conditions from the original license. 
Suppose the licensee feels that he is unable to accept it, and 
suppose nobody else is willing to come in at the end of the 
50 years. The use of that water power ought not to lapse; 
and so, in order to prevent a lapse, the Government says that 
it can continue for a year, year by year. But the Government 
has the right at any time—I take it it would be at the end of 
the year, probably—to take over the property, and it has the 
right to make a new license. 

So the Government is not bound at all, as it is assumed in the 
argument. It has a free hand; at the end of every year it can 
take possession of the property itself or it can lease it to a new 
licensee. 

It seems to me that that is wiser than to have the use of the 
power entirely lapse. It is the theory of that provision, undoubt- 
edly, that instead of having the use of the water power remain 
idle or abandoned it shall be extended from year to year. It 
is like a tenant on a piece of land who holds over because the 
landlord can not immediately find another tenant. If the origi- 
nal lessee declines to take it over on the terms proposed, or a new 
lessee declines at the end of the 50 years, there is the power and 
no one to run it, neither a new licensee nor the old licensee, 
Under those conditions all the Government can do is to issue a 
new license from year to year. It is only committed for a year 
at a time. At the end of every year the Government can take 
possession of the property or lease it to somebody else. The lan- 
guage is plain and unmistakable. How it can be tortured into 
the theory and views expressed by the Senators from Nebraska 
and Wisconsin passes my comprehension. 

The language is perfectly plain: 

Then the commission shall issue from year to year an annual license 


to the then licensee under the terms and conditions of the original 
license until— 


There is nothing perpetual in that— 
until the property is taken over— 

That means taken over by the Government— 
or a new license is issued. 
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The Government has the option at the end of every year, It 
is not tied up for more than a year at a time. At the end of 
every year it has the option to take over the property or to lease 
it to a new lessee. As I said, how you can torture that into a 
perpetual lease passes my comprehension. No court would hold 
such a view as is announced by the Senators from Nebraska and 
Wisconsin upon that plain language. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the Government does not take it over, or 
a new licensee does not take it.over, how many years will the 
original licensee be entitled to a license from year to year? 

Mr. NELSON. That would depend. The Government at the 
end of every year 

Mr. LENROOT. I said if they did not take it over. 

Mr. NELSON, At the end of every year the Government has 
the option of taking it over or finding a new licensee. 

Mr. LENROOT. But if it does neither? 

Mr. NELSON. Do you want the power to remain in abeyance? 

Mr. LENROOT. If it does neither, for how many years would 
the original licensee be entitled to a license from year to year? 

Mr. NELSON. It is wholly at the option of the Government 
to determine how many years. It is not at the option of the 
licensee. The Government can terminate it at the end of every 
year. 

Mr. LENROOT. By taking it over? 

Mr. NELSON. No; by letting it to a new licensee. 

Mr, LENROOT. If it does neither? 

Mr. NELSON. It it does neither, then it continues only for a 
year at a time. 

Mr. LENROOT. For a thousand years? 

Mr. NELSON. No. The Government can at the end of any 
year take the property over or license to a new licensee. 

Mr, MYERS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. MYERS. Let me suggest, in response to what the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin has said, that if the Government does not 
want it and nobody else wants it, and it can not be otherwise 
disposed of, it would be better to have it run from year to year 
forever than to be just abandoned and have nobody producing 


any power. 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly; the Senator is undoubtedly correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I am going to vote 
against this amendment, but there is not any doubt that the 
Senator from Minnesota is correct. It is utterly unjustifiable 
to say that with this language im the bill the right of the 
licensee becomes perpetual. If I lease a man my house and lot 
for 10 years, and thereafter he may take it from year to year, 
until I want it myself, er can find some other tenant for it, I 
can not say that he has a 1 license to my house and 
Jot. That is simply a denial ef terms. It does not mean any- 


thing. 

I also want to protest, Mr. President, against the suggestion 
made by the Senator from Wisconsin that we are now giving 
away the last resources of the Government. Every time we 
take up bills looking to the utilization of the vast undeveloped 
resources of the Government of the United States somebody gets 
up and characterizes the legislation as an act to give away 
something. 

Mr. President, we are dealing with these water-pewer in- 
terests in the best way we know how, not in the interest of 
the fellows who get them at all but in the interest of the people 
of the United States. If we know any better way to handle 
these great resources for the benefit of the people of the whole 
country, let us adopt that plan. This is the best plan that has 
been worked out, and why seek to throw discredit upon this or 
any other plan by speaking of it as a plan to give away the 
resources of the United States? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I would be very glad to yield. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. The Senator knows it has been the 
policy to withdraw from utilization possible water-power plants 
in the West. Does the Senator know how far that policy has 
been in vogue? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It has been in effect, of course, 
for the 10 years since 1909. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Does the Senator know of a single 
water power that has been developed by the Government, or 
anybody under the Government, since that policy was adopted 
10 years ago? 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. Practically none, The power is 
lying there useless to anybody. We are consuming our 
we are consuming our oil, in the development of power, as was 


demonstrated by the Senator the other day, to the extent of a 
million dollars a day, all waste; that might be all saved if we 
developed and utilized these water powers, 

Yet, just as sure as we get up any of these bills, somebody 
wants to throw discredit upon the thing by talking about giving 
away something to somebody. We are giving it away to who- 
ever utilizes it, because we believe that the people of the United 
States get an equivalent arising out of the development of these 
resources. The Government of the United States is endeavoring 
to arrange the very best terms they possibly can with the people 
they are inviting to go out and develop these resources. The 
Government of the United States, and the people of the United 
States, want many men who have the money and the enterprise 
and the initiative to go out there and take those water powers 
upon the terms we propose, and utilize them instead of allowing 
them to lie idle. 

Now, Mr. President, I think that there is so little difference 
between the real force and effect of this bill whether the words 
“which is accepted“ are in the bill or out of the bill, that it is a 
matter of no consequence to me how anybody votes upon the 
matter. I am going to vote against the committee amendment. 
I will try to explain, if I can, just exactly the difference between 
the bill with them in and the bill with them out, and it is 
scarcely the difference between tweedledee and tweedledum. 
If you have these words in the bill, then if a lease is tendered 
to the licensee at the end of his period, and he does not aecept it, 
he is then entitled to a lease from year to year. The Govern- 
ment may take the property over at the end of any year, or it 
may lease the property to another licensee, 

What will happen, Mr. President, if these words are not in 
the bill? Then let us assume that the 50-year period has ex- 
pired, and the commission tenders to the licensee a new license, 
but it is not satisfactory to him and he does not accept it. 
Under the circumstances he will not be entitled to a lease from 
year to year. But will the plant stop? Will the industries 
that have been developed and grown up by reason of the exist- 
ence of this power plant, and which are supplied by power from 
it, stop? Will the great communities that have been built up, 
will the populous cities that get their light from these power 
plants, go in darkness? Will street railways getting their 
power from the power plant stop running? Will the mills and 
factories that supply the population of great cities with labor 
supplied with power from the power plant go idle? 

Why, Mr. President, it is unthinkable. The court will not 
permit anything of the kind. If the parties who own the prop- 
erty should endeayor to stop running it the court would manda- 
mus them and compel them to go on and operate the property, 
and they would be entitled to receive compensation for the sery- 
ice they rendered, and they would be obligated to pay to the 
United States a reasonAble sum for the use of the property of the 
United States during that time. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator from Minne- 
sota first. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to ask a question of the Senator from 
Montana, who is a very able lawyer. The amendment which 
we have already adopted provides that in the event the United 
States does not issue a license to a new licensee or tender n 
new license to the original licensee, then this condition takes 
place. The question I propound is this: If no new license is 
issued, would not a mere tender of a license made to the original 
licensee set in operation the balance of the proviso, and would 
not these words apply, that “then the commission shall issue 
from year to year an annual license,” and so forth? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the commission tenders a 
license—— 

Mr. NELSON. If there was a mere tender, would not that 
set that portion in operation? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If there was a tender of the license 
and it was not accepted, then the licensee would not be entitled 
to a license from year to year. If the license was tendered and 
was accepted, of course that would dispose of the matter. 

Mr. NELSON. But if a tender was made and no new license 
executed, and no acceptance of the tender, what then? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the tender was made, then the 
concluding portion would not come into operation; there would 
be no license from year to year. The license from year to year 
would come into operation only in case the commission made no 
tender of a new license. 

Mr. NELSON. But suppose the tender of a new license was 
not accepted and it did not go into operation; then the plant 
would remain idle? 


1920. 


Mr. WALSII of Montana, 
Idle. 

Mr. NELSON. What would become ef the plant? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. None of the plants would remain 
idle. That is just the point Lam making. It would not remain 
idle and could not remain idle. 

Mr. NELSON. What would become of it if a license was not 
issued to a new licensee ora tender made to the original licensee 
and neither of such terms or licenses were accepted and the 50 
years were out? What would become of the property? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It would go right on operating 
just the same as before. 

Mr. NELSON. They would continue to hold under the erig- 
inal license? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. They would not continue to hold 
under the original Ncense; they would simply be occupants of 


the property. 

Mr. NELSON. They would be tenants by sufferance? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly; hokling just as long as 
the Government consented to that situation. 

Mr. NELSON. They would be tenants by sufferance until In- 
terfered with by the Government? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exnetly. So the only difference 
between the two would be that in the one case they would be 
tenants by sufferance and the Government entitled to put them 
out at any time, and under the other arrangement they would 
be tenants from year to year and the Government entitled to 
put them ont at the end of the year. That is all the difference. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NELSON. In the one case they would be tenants by 
sufferance and Im the other case tenants from year to year, and 
the Government could in one case intervene at any moment and 
in the other case at the end of the year. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator has stated my views 


correctly. : 

Mr. NELSON. So that the argument that the provision 
makes a perpetual lease is not true, is it? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not take that view of it. I 
yield now to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator says that the only differance is 
that they would be a tenant by sufferance in the one case and a 
tenant from year to year in the other, and in either case the 
Government could pht them out. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Les. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator does not mean that. 

Mr. pase of Montana. Of course I do. Why should I not 
mean’ it? 

Mr. LENROOT. Because under the license from year to year, 
as proposed by the amendment, that year to year must run on 
forever, unless the Government takes over the property and 
unless the Government pays compensation. 

Mr. WALSH ef Montana. So must the tenancy by sufferance 
run on forever. 

Mr. LENROOT. No. Under a tenancy by sufferance the 
Government does not have to take it over, but can order it re- 
moved and stop the work, unless they aecept the tenancy. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is the proposition I want to 
present. Of course, the party holding the license, with a great 
community depending upon it, would be obliged to operate. It 
is a public-service corporation. In our city a water company 
had a franchise to supply the city with water. It had a fran- 
chise for 20 years. The 20-yenr franchise expired and they 
were threatening to shut off the water as soon as their license 
expired unless a new franchise, upon terms dictated by them, 
should be granted them. We proceeded by mandamus against 
them and compelled them, notwithstanding the expiration of the 
period ef their license, te supply the city with water. They 
were entitled simply to a reasonable compensation for the serv- 
ices rendered, the city being entitled at any time to grant a 
new franchise or license to anyone else that would assume eper- 
ation there. 

This pewer plant would be supplying industries and the court 
would require the power plant to continue supplying the indus- 
tries. Of course, the Government of the United States could 
step in and say, We propose to tear this whole business out“; 
but just think of the United States doing anything of that kind! 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not think they would. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, they would have power 
to do it; but we must remember that this is in the hands of a 
governmental commission, consisting of the Secretary of War, 
the Secretary of the Interior, and the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Now, just imagine those men going to Niagara Falls, for iu- 
stance, and directing the destruction of a dam across Niagara 
Falls, with populous Ind strigl centers upon both sides of the 


No; the plant would not remain 
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international line dependent upon the continuance of the opera- 
tion of that dam at Niagara Falls 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I am thoroughly in 
accord with the views of the Senator, even if the words “ which 
Is accepted“ are included, that it does not make a perpetual 
lease, as is insisted by the Senator from Wisconsin. If I 
thought so, I would be opposed ta the amendment myself. 
The Senator from Montana opposes it, but I favor it simply 
for the reason that it fixes the terms of the contract definitely 
for one year after the 50-year period has expired, wherens if 
you leave it “which is accepted,” the language proposed as 
an amendment, there is no definiteness, there is no certainty 
about the terms under which the plant shall be operated. In 
other words, as the Senator says, we will have to go into 
court and have the court fix the rate for the original licensee, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator is quite right about 
that, and that is why I am in favor of it. I am in favor of it 
because if it goes on from year to year it will go on upon the 
terms of the original lease. We are speaking about a condition 
50 years from now. Fifty years from now the terms and condi- 
tions of the lease, although they are all right so far as the 
public are eoneerned now, may be exorbitant so far as the 
public are concerned 50 years from now. 

I do not want the public to be obliged to pay any more than 
the fair value of the thing at that time nor the fair value of 
the service at that time. That is to say, it may be entirely 
unfair to the publie and they will be obliged to pay at that time 
to the Government, for the use of the property of the United 
States of which they make use, the fair value of the property 
at that time. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Does not the Senator believe that if 
the charges as fixed now are exorbitant at the end of the 50- 
year period, there is no question but that there will be a great 
many applicants for the new license? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let us suppose it is the other 
way. Let us suppose they are disproportionately low. Of 
course, we want to encourage these enterprises. We are going 
to try to have the commission fix the initial price as low as 
it is possible, and accordingly 50 years from now the price 
which they pay will not be adequate, considering conditions 
that exist at that time. I do not want to allow them to go on 
from year to year under the lease by which they are obliged 
to pay the original amount if a greater amount than that ts 
due. But the Senator is quite right. If it is inordinately low, 
there possibly will be bidders at that time, but notwithstand- 
ing that there is not enough difference between the two prop- 
ositions, as I view them, to cause any very great concern on 
the part of anybody. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is not this the difference between the two 
propositions? If the Senate committee amendment is adopted, 
the Government must tender a lease such as the licensee is 
willing to agree to or else go on under the original license, 
while without the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Minnesota the licensee will accept such terms as the Govern- 

ment is willing to tender or else must make fair compensation 
to the Government for the use of the property. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. I canvassed that the other day, 
and I believe hoth of them are under more or less constraint. I 
do not quite agree with that, because the Government will be 
under a measure of constraint to have the plants go on as well 
as the licensee will be under some constraint to accept the terms 
that are proposed. The Gevernment will want the plant to go 
on, and to go on under terms that are entirely satisfactory, be- 
cause, as I have indicated, it will be supplying industries and 
communities, Those communities will alt be bringing pressure 
to bear upon the governmental agencies to conclude a contract 
that will enable them to go on and make contracts for a long 
period of time, and so the commission will be constrained to 
yield to their demands and exact a less price than they otherwise 
would. 

On the other hand, the Hcensee, desirous of putting himself 
in a position where he can make contracts for the future, will 
want a license. So I believe the conditions are such as to bring 
them together on fairly reasonable terms. I do not believe the 
language is necessary at all, and T am accordingly going to vote 
for it, but the difference between the two propositions it seems 
to me is by no means as important as one would gather from 
the discussion. 

Mr. NELSON. Unless tbere is some one. and I know of no 
one, who wants to discuss the bill further this evening, I move 
that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at fio’clock and 15 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, January 
13. 1920, at 12 o'clock meridian. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, January 12, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
flowing prayer: 


Come Thou Almighty Father, with all Thy potent influence, 
ished abroad the light of heaven to illumine our minds and 
strengthen our hearts, that we may walk worthy of the voca- 
tion wherewith we are called, satisfy the longings, hopes, and 
aspirations of our souls, and leave behind us a record worthy 
of emulation, 

Each day brings its new opportunities. Strengthen us to sur- 
mount the barriers in the way, to beat down the temptations 
which assail us and march on to a higher civilization. In the 
spirit of the Master. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, January 10, 1920, 
was read and approved. 


EXPENSES OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7158) to pro- 
Nout 15 the expenses of the government of the District of Co- 
umbia. 

Pending that motion, I should like to see if we can reach some 
agreement about the time for general debate. It has been sug- 
geared that we have two hours on a side, four hours of general 

ebate, 

Mr, WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that the debate be 
limited to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Michigan make 
that a part of his request? 
ae MAPES. Yes; I would be glad to have it limited to the 

I. 

Mr. MADDEN. Reserving the right to object, I should like 
to know whether the debate is going to be divided between those 
who are for the bill and those who are against it, and how it is 
going to be divided? 

Mr. MAPES. As far as I am concerned, I would be glad to 
have the time in opposition controlled by some gentleman who 
is opposed to the bill. It has been suggested that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Gour] control the time on that side. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, what is the request? 

The SPEAKER. As so far presented, it is that the general 
debate on this bill be limited to four hours and that it be con- 
fined to the bill. 

Mr. MAPES. In order to get it before the House I will ask 
that the time be controlled one-half by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Govurp] and one-half by myself. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Are you both for the bill or both 
against it? 

Mr. MAPES. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Govutp] 
is against the bill and I am for it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the general debate be limited to four hours, 
to be confined to the bill, one-half to be controlled by himself 
for the measure and one-half by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Gourp] against the measure. Is there objection? 

Mr. WOODS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, we think one-half the 
time should be controlled on the Democratic side. Speaking 
for the other members of the committee, I will say that we will 
try to apportion the time to Members, regardless of which side 
of the bill they are on. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Reserving the right to object, the commit- 
tee, as I understand it, are about fifty-fifty on this bill. Eight 
members have signed the minority report, and I think that those 
who are opposed to the bill are undoubtedly entitled to control 
the time on that phase of the subject. 

Mr. CARTER. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. CARTER. Are there any Members of the minority of the 
House who are opposed to the bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No Member of the minority signed the 
report. I do not know. 

Mr. CARTER. If any Member of the minority of the House 
is opposed to the bill, certainly he should have control of the 
time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The minority report is signed entirely by 
Members on this side of the aisle. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 


Woops] is a member of the committee, and he is for the bill and 
against the fifty-fifty business. Now, Mr. Speaker, every time 
we hare a long debate here there is this same row about who 


shall represent what. If the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Woops] controls half the time, I think he will treat Democrats 
and others fairly and parcel out the time to both sides. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Who is to control the other half? The 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Woops] is for the bill and the 
chairman of the committee is for the bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not care anything about what 
the chairman of the committee is in favor of. I am talking 
about having the control of half the time on our side. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I think on general principles we ought 
to have seven-eighths of the time. We have got the wisdom 
on this side, and the people are for us and against you. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. GARD. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Märxs! 
and the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Woops] are both in 
favor of the bill. Has there been any arrangement about the 
division of the time between the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Woops] and the chairman of the committee? 

Mr. MAPES. No; there has not. If I am to control the 
time in favor of the bill, I expect to yield to those members 
of the committee who desire time. 

Mr. GARD. I suppose the gentleman will also yield to other 
Members of the House who desire to speak on it? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I should like to ask a question. I notice that the bill says 
that the expenses of the government of the District of Columbia 
shall be paid out of the revenues of the District of Columbia to 
the extent that such revenues shall be sufficient therefor and 
that the remainder shall be paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States. Will the chairman of the committee object 
to an amendment saying that not more than 50 per cent 
thereof shall be paid by the United States? 

Mr. MAPES. I think that question may very properly be 
considered when we take up the bill under the five-minute rule, 
and that the chairman of the committee ought not to agree to 
any such amendment at this time. 

Mr. LITTLE. I do not ask the gentleman to agree to it. I 
just wondered if you would object particularly. 

Mr. MAPES. Yes; I think I would object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request? 

Mr. GARD. What is the request? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state it again. The re- 
quest is that general debate be limited to four hours, to be 
confined to the bill, half the time to be controlled by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Mapes] and half the time by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Govrp]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The motion of Mr. Marrs was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 7158) to provide for the expenses of the 
District of Columbia, with Mr. Fess in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of a bill, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all appropriations of money to provide for 
the payment of the e s of the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia shall be paid, from and after July 1, 1920, out of the revenues 
of the District of Columbia to the extent that such revenues shall 
sufficient therefor, and the remainder shall be paid out of the Treasury 
of the United States: ed, That the amounts to pay the interest 
and sinking fund on the funded debt of the District of Columbia shall 
be paid one-half out of the revenues of the said District and one-half 
out of the Treasury of the United States. 

Sec, 2. That all acts and parts of acts in so far as they conflict with 
any of the provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan is recog- 
nized for two hours. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred and three Members 
present, a quorum. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, if this bill had not been digni- 
fied by persistent and highly respectable opposition one would 
not think that it was of such great significance or that it was 
of paramount importance either to the Nation or to the resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia. Attempts have been made to 
read different meanings into it, which are not expressed in the 
bill itself. Opposition to it arises chiefly because of what its 
opponents have worked themselves up to imagine it means, or 
what they imagine will follow its enactment into law, rather 
than because of anything contained in the bill itself. 


1920. 
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It is short and simple. There is no hidden meaning in it. 
It is hoped by its passage to accomplish two things only. The 
first is to clear up a legislative situation which has embarrassed 
the procedure of Congress for several years and on one or two 
occasions has almast been the means of causing an extra ses- 
sion ef Congress. The second is to make available the present 
surplus in the Federal Treasury to the credit of the District 
of Columbia and change a provision of existing law which pre- 
vents the expenditure of a part of the money now raised by 
taxation because ef the arbitrary fixed tax rate. 

The language of the bill is the same in effect as that which 
has been carried as a rider upon the District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill and passed by the House of Representatives 
five different times in as many years, namely, in the third ses- 
sion of the Sixty-third Congress, the first session of the Sixty- 
fourth Congress, the second and third sessions of the Sixty-fifth 
Congress, and again in the first session of the present Congress. 
As is well known, the House of Representatives has passed it, 
but the Senate has not only not passed it but has refused to give 
it serious consideration, assigning as the reason for its refusal 
to do so that it was a rider upon an appropriation bill, and that 
it would not consider a matter of so much importance in that 
way. As a result, in order to secure the passage of the District 


appropriation bill, the House each time has been obliged to 


recede from its insistence upon the legislation. In order to 
meet the objection of the Senate, and conceding that it is better 
procedure to consider it as a separate bill than as a rider upon 
an appropriation bill, as chairman of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia I introduced it as a separate bill, and the 
committee has considered and reported it as such. Its enact- 
ment into law would remedy this legislative situation, with 
which you are all familiar, and eliminate the cause which has 
held up the District appropriation bill for several sessions of 
Congress, and which apparently becomes more serious in each 
succeeding Congress. If the Senate refuses to consider it as a 
separate bill, the House can hereafter very properly insist upon 
its staying in the District appropriation bill. 

But it is sald thatif passed it would repeal the half and half. 
Se it would. People therefore favor or oppose the pending 
bill because they eppose or favor the half and half. But there 
are other considerations which should be kept in mind in order 
to have a complete understanding of the situation here in the 
District, so far as the system of taxation and of making appro- 
priations for the expenses of the District government are con- 
cerned. In fact there are three provisions of existing law which 
ought to be kept in mind throughout the consideration of this 
legislation, 

The first one is referred to as the half-and-half law. The 
half and half, as applied to the principle of making appropria- 
tions for the expenses of the government of the District of 
Columbia, gets its name from the provision in the act of 1878 
providing a form of government før the District of Columbia, 
which reads as follows: 

To 1 extent to which r of said estimates 
Dist nnual estimates to ‘commissioners of the 
— de 8 of Columbia for ue ——— 4 the District government), Con- 

appropriate the cent t and the 
50 per —— ai suc approved es shall be levied am 
assessed npon the perty an d privileges in said District 
than the property oa re United tates and the District of Colaba 

The second provision to be kept in mind is contained in an act 
approved March 3, 1909, and limits the action of the commis- 
sieners in submitting their estimates. It is as follows: 

The Commissioners of the District ef Columbia shall not submit, par 
shali the Secretary r 3 regular 
nual estimates for expenses of of the District of Co: 
lumbia for any fiscal year that shall exceed 2 8 the aggregate a 
equal to twice the amount of the total estimated revenues of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for such fiseal year. Said 5 . — take into 
consideration and embrace all charges against the 
under appropriations other than the regular District of of ‘Columbia bill. 

The third provision of existing law to be kept in mind is the 
ene making the arbitrary fixed tax rate for the District of 
Columbian, The tax rate does not fluctuate er depend at all 
upon the budget or the expenditures of the municipality as it 
does in all other cities or municipalities in the United States. 
Every other community knows that it must pay for publie im- 
provements and benefits either by increased taxes or bonded 
indebtedness. There is no such restraining infiuence against 
extravagance here. Is there any wonder that there is such a 
persistent demand on the part of local interests for increased 
gevernmental expenditures in the District of Columbia as long 
as they receive practically all of the benefits and bear none of 
the burdens of such increase? No matter how much or how 
little, how extravagant or haw economical the expenditures of 
the government of the District of Columbia are, the tax rate 


remains the same. Consequently the amount of taxes raised 
from the fixed tax rate is in no way dependent upon the needs of 
the government, but is likewise fixed and arbitrary. 

What is the result of these different laws? ‘The result is that 
there is raised every year by taxation within the District of 
Columbia a sum of money greater than one-half the total amount 
which Congress, in its wisdom, sees fit to appropriate for the 
government of the District. A surplus is thereby created in 
favor of the District which under existing laws can not be 
used. This surplus is deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States, and is there held to the credit of the District of Colum- 
bia. It now amounts to $4,063,922.18. It increases from year 
te year, and unless there is some change in existing law it can 
never be used. 

Furthermore, as the value of the property within the District 
increases, if the assessed valuation is raised accordingly, the 
amount added to this surplus each year will be more and more. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. What is the amount of that sur- 
plus at this time? 

Mr. MAPES. Four million and sixty-three thousand dollars 
in round numbers. 

In addition te that, out of the total annual appropriation for 
the District of Columbia at present the sum of $975,408 is for 
the interest and sinking fund on the funded debt to retire the 
so-called 3.65 bends. The entire bonded indebtedness will be 
paid off in 1922, after which the District surplus will be in- 
creased on the same calculation, one-half of $975,408, or $487,704 
per year, nearly one-half million dollars, in additien to the 
amount now being added to the surplus to the credit of the 
District every year. 

Anyone at all familiar with the precedure of Congress knows 
that it will not appropriate for more than the commissioners’ 
estimate, but it will in all probability pare down their estimates. 
Accordingly, if some such legislation as this is not passed there 
is bound to be a surplus of revenue raised in the District by 
taxation over and above the District’s half of the appropriation. 

There may be some reason why Congress should permit 
such a situation to continue, but I have been unable to find any 
that appealed to me, and it seems to me that it would be diff- 
cult to propose a bill that would be more conservative or more 
in accord with sound economic business and common sense than 
the present one. 

The total assessed valuation of the real estate in the District 
of Columbia (I speak only ef real estate, because the taxes ọn 
veal estate constitute most of the District's revenue) for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1915, was $390,098,849, and for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1919, it was $414,610,601, or an in- 
crease in assessed valuation. of $24,511,842, or a little over 6 per 
cent for the four years covering the war period. Land and im- 
provements thereen are valued separately for assessment pur- 
poses in the District. It is of interest to know that the valua- 
tion of the land in the District, without the improyements, for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1915, was $208,085,318, and for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1919, was $208,097,025, an increase of 
less than $12,000 for the entire District in the four war years. 

It would be amusing, if it were not such a serious matter to 
se many people, to call attention to the difference between the 
increased value of real estate in the District of Columbia for 
assessment purposes and the increase in the value for sule or 
rental purpeses during this same period; but, looking at the 
matter pore the standpoint of the local interests, it would be 
folly to increase the assessed valuation as long as the present 
very low tax rate will produce a surplus in favor of the District, 
which can not be touched because of a law which Congress per- 
mits to remain upon the statute books, and it is expecting almost 
too much of human nature to think that the assessor's office, 
surrounded as it is by local influences, will do so. From the 
standpoint of the local interests, which the officials of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia represent, existing law offers every induce- 
ment to the assessor on the one hand to keep down the assessed 
yaluation and to the commissioners on the other to pad their 
estimates. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES, Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is there another city of 400,000 people in 
the United States that has as low tax rate as the District of 
Columbia? 

Mr. MAPES. Nat to my knowledge. 

Mr. BLANTON. One further question: Is it not a fact that 
every owner of property in the District of Columbia, whether 
he is a Representative or a Senater or an ordinary civilian, 
benefits by this lew rate of taxation? 
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Mr. MAPES. It seems to me so. 

The assessor, in the very nature of things, will not care to 
raise by taxation from his local associates more revenue than 
can be used, and the commissioners will endeavor to find ways 
and means of spending all the revenue that the arbitrary system 
with which they have to deal provides them. It would seem as 
though the present laws were a direct invitation to the local 
officials to figure in every way possible to give the National 
Government the worst of it. 

From the standpoint of the national interest, can any defense 
be made to a system which encourages such results? It is 
positively vicious in its tendencies. Can Congress justify itself 
in permitting a law which produces such a situation to remain 
on the statute books? Why should we perpetuate a Jaw or a 
system which arbitrarily raises by taxation more money every 
year than can be expended? 

A great many Members of the House of Representatives are 
justly proud of their business experience and success. Is there 
a business man who would permit such a system in his personal 
affairs or private business? 

Is here not a good place for Congress to begin to economize 
by making available the present surplus of $4,063,922.18 now 
in the Treasury to the credit of the District of Columbia, as 
well as the future surpluses which are bound to arise every 
year? Is there any better time to make the change than now, 
when people are being taxed to the limit and are demanding 
a reduction in all Government expenditures wherever possible? 

The pending bill does not propose to increase the tax rate 
or change in any way the tax system now in effect in the Dis- 
trict. If it should be enacted into law the taxpayers in the 
District would not thereby be required to pay 1 cent more in 
taxes than they are now required to pay. It merely provides, 
to quote the language of the bill, that the “expenses of the 
District of Columbia shall be paid from and after July 1, 
1920, out of the revenues of the District of Columbia to the 
extent that such revenues shall be sufficient therefor, and the 
remainder shall be paid out of the Treasury of the United 
States”; that is, apply the money that is now raised by taxa- 
tion in the District of Columbia by the present arbitrary tax 
rate fixed by law, as far as it will go, toward the payment of 
the expenses of the District government, the balance to be paid 
out of the Federal Treasury. ; 

Inasmuch as the taxes paid by the residents of the Distric 
based upon a true valuation of their property, are very much 
less than the taxes figured upon the same basis paid by resi- 
dents of any other city in the United States which approaches 
Washington in size or advantages, it would seem not only 
eminently fair to the taxpayers of the District but exceedingly 
liberal to them, as long as they are not required to pay any 
more, to use the money thus raised before asking the Federal 
Government to contribute to the expenses of the local govern- 
ment, and that not to do so is grossly unfair to the taxpayers of 
other cities, who pay much higher taxes for State, county, and 
municipal purposes and who are required to pay their propor- 
tionate share of any contribution by the Federal Government 
to the expenses of the government of the District of Columbia. 

Keeping in mind the three provisions of law to which I have 
called attention, namely, the half-and-half law, the law fixing 
an arbitrary rate of taxation for the District, and the law 
limiting the estimates of the commissioners to twice the esti- 
mated revenues of the District, I submit that there is no 
escape from the indefensible condition to which I have called 
attention without the passage of some such legislation as is 
proposed in the pending bill unless Congress plans to appro- 
priate more than it allows the commissioners to estimate for 
or is willing to repeal the law limiting their estimates, either 
one of which alternatives would be a direct invitation to ex- 
travagance in the conduct of District affairs, and now is a 
poor time for Congress to be making such suggestions to any 
department of the Government. 

There is one other alternative, which the modesty of the 
local taxpayers has not permitted them even to suggest, and 
that is a reduction of the already low tax rate, and that, of 
course, would not make available the present surplus. 

Some of the witnesses before the District Committee criti- 
cized the House of Representatives and the committee for pass- 
ing this legislation without giving it proper consideration and 
without a sufficient understanding of the subject. The answer 
to that criticism is that the matter has been before Congress 
for several years, and the criticism directed against the Mem- 
bers of Congress who favor the legislation is due to the fact 
that they understand the question too well to suit certain 
people instead of too little. 

The joint select committee of Congress, appointed pursuant 
to the act approved March 3, 1915, to determine the fiscal rela- 
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tion between the United States and the District of Columbia, 
recommended the principle proposed in this bill. That com- 
mittee, on page 8 of its report, said: 


We find after a most careful consideration of all of the evidence 
and circumstances as shown to exist at this time that there is no 
reason for any arbitrary rule of proportionate contribution for the 
expenses of the District of Columbia by the residents thereof and by 
the people of the United States who reside outside the District of 
Columbia; that the correct rule should be that the responsibility in 
taxation of the residents of the District of Columbia» be as fixed and 
certain as the nsibility of residents of other American cities 
comparable with the city of Washington. 


This proposed legislation was also recommended in substance 
by the then two civilian Commissioners of the District, Mr. 
Newman and Mr. Brownlow, when they appeared before the 
joint select committee. The commissioners represented the city 
government, and, although representing and surrounded en- 
tirely by local interests, they had the courage to speak their 
convictions on this subject, and their statements are a complete 
answer to every objection that has been raised to the legislation. 
Commissioner Newman testified before the joint committee on 
page 917 of the hearings: 


It seems to me that these certain surpluses automatically dispose of 
the half and half, for this reason, that to defend the half and lf in 
the face of them means to do one of two things—appropriate twice as 
much money every year as the District raises and thereby absorb the 
surplus or reduce the tax rate in the District of Columbia. 

I do not anticipate that any member of this committee would seri- 
ously propose to this Congress a reduction of the tax rate in the District 
of Columbia. When you realize— 


He said— 


that this 1 per cent includes a great many State and county taxes which 

you pay in your home cities it must be apparent to each of you that 

the prons tax rate, at least, is not oppressive. On the other hand, I 

think it must be apparent also to alg member of this committee, 

when you sit down and calmly consider the appropriating habits of the 

Congress of the United States, that Congress is not going to make appro- 
riations for twice the amount of these increasing revenues of the 
istrict of Columbia. 


And again, on page 918 of the hearings, Mr. Newman said: 


If you continue the half-and-half, in order to obviate the accumula- 
tion of a surplus which will not be used you must do one of two things, 
reduce the tax rate or appropriate twice the amount raised by the exist- 
ing tax rate. I do not believe that Congress will appropriate twice the 
amount of taxes raised in the District of Columbia, and I say that 
8 those things do not happen in the process of making appropria- 
tions. 


And again he said: 


Unless you reduce the tax rate that surplus is bound to accumulate, 
Just one word— 


He continued— 


as to why that surplus should not be piled up. We do not need it— 
I menn, as a surplus. Our indebtedness is very small. We owe less 
than $6,000,000 

It has since been reduced so that now it is only a little over 
$2,000,000. 

The balance of the 3.65 bonds is all the money that the District of 
Columbia owes. In other words, we have a debt less than $6,000,000 
(now $2,000,000) and an assessed valuation of about $400,000,000. We 
are in very fine financial condition. If at any time it was desirable to 
undertake a large extraordinary project—for instance, the development 
of the Great Falls water-power scheme—it could, and I think should 
be financed by a bond issue, as other municipalities finance unusual 
expenses of that character, and this could be done for the double reason 
hat we have a very small debt and that we have a very great advantage 
over every other city in the issuing of bonds, in that we can float them 
at a lower rate of interest. 

A defender of the half-and-half system might— 


He continned— 


with some logic advocate the payment of the balance of less than 
$6,000,000 of 3.65 bonds with the surplus of District revenues, but we 
are paying those bonds off at a rate of about $700,000 a year now, and 
even if we should devote all our surplus to paying off these bonds in two 
or three years they would be paid up and we would again be in the same 
situation we are in now. 

Commissioner Brownlow, before the same committee, testified 
on page 930 of the hearings as follows: 

I do not believe it is possible to arrive at an equitable proportion by 
the process of treating the tog 9 of the Federal Goyernment as 
private property and exacting from the Federal Treasury a contribution 
which would equal the amount of taxes levied upon the Federal prop- 
erty if it were in private ownership. 

Neither do I believe that an equitable proportion can be stated in 
terms of percenta, Any fixed apportionment implies a marked divi- 
sion between national and municipal functions and interests, and if 
there be such division, in the nature of events it must vary from year 
to year. 5 there is such a division of interest, it must 
follow that if the lf-and-half be entirely just and equitable this year, 
it may well be that next year it will be unjust and inequitable, 

I belleve that the National Government should assume full and sole 
responsibility for the National Capital, meeting its every expense by 
a direct appropriation from the Federal Treasury; that the people here 
should contribute toward the national expenses an amount equal to the 
taxes d by citizens of other American cities of approximately the 
same . 


If the Commissioners of the District, representing as they did 
the local government, took that position, why should Congress 
hesitate to pass this legislation? 


1920. 


The legislation is opposed because its opponents think they see 
in it an attempt to raise more money by taxation in the Dis- 
trict. They fear that its passage will mark the beginning of 
legislation to require the taxpayers of the District of Columbia 
to pay more taxes, taxes more like what people have to pay 
who live in other cities in the United States, and their opposi- 
tion to it on that ground leads them to maintain that the taxes 
paid by the residents of the District of Columbia are now fairly 
comparable to those paid in other cities. The statement of their 
position on this point, as stated in the minority report, is that 
“the property taxes paid by citizens of Washington are fairly 
comparable in every way to the taxes paid by citizens of other 
cities similar to Washington in resources and population.” 

It does not follow that the passage of this bill will be fol- 
lowed by other legislation increasing the tax rate in the Dis- 
trict, although as far as I am concerned I am willing to meet the 
issue thus raised by its opponents. 

I have no desire to argue the perfectly obvious. The mem- 
bership of the House who pay taxes in other places know how the 
tax rate here compares with what they have to pay in other 
places, It is only necessary to compare their tax receipts on 
other property with the tax rate here. 

The law requires that real estate in the District of Columbia 
shall be assessed at “not less than two-thirds of the true value 
thereof,” and the assessor in making the assessment acts upon 
the assumption that the law requires him to assess it at not 
more than two-thirds of the true value. The rate upon that 
two-thirds assessed valuation is 14 per cent, or 1 per cent of the 
true value, assuming that the assessment is actually two-thirds 
of the true value. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. 

Mr. MAPES, Yes. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Can the committee advise us as to 
what the corresponding value is comparing the actual sales 
made at the time of the last assessment with the value fixed by 
the assessment? 

Mr. MAPES. Ina general sort of a way I will say, as I have 
called attention to the fact, that the assessed value in the Dis- 
trict of real estate has increased about 6 per cent in the last four 
years, and the gentleman can draw his own conclusion as to 
whether or not that is equal to the actual increase of value. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. There has been no actual compari- 
son made by the committee? 

Mr. MAPES. No actual comparison. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But the yalue approximates very closely to 
the assessed value. 

Mr. MAPES. I will say that there was some evidence intro- 
duced along that line. I think it has been the consensus of 
opinion here in the District that after the report of the so- 
ealled George committee in 1912 the tax assessors raised the 
assessment of the real estate generally, at least the down-town 
portion of it, to where the assessed valuation was about two- 
thirds of the real value. Of course, since that time, as gentle- 
men know, we have had the war, and valuations have gone up 


very much. 
Will the gentleman yield? 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I submit that the gentleman 6ught to give 
the figures given in the hearings as to the bona fide sales and 
assessed value in the down-town section. 

Mr. MAPES. I have not those figures, but I assume the gen- 
tleman will give them when he gets the floor, 

Mr. ROSE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. ROSE. Would it not be fundamentally wrong to increase 
the tax laid in the District of Columbia when it is absolutely 
shown that the money can not be used for District purposes? 

Mr, MAPES. There does not seem to me to be any sense in it. 
I do not think the assessors, with the local influences, will have 
ay tendency to increase the assessment under present condi- 

ons, 

Mr. ROSE. Is there any city in the United States that has a 
surplus fund as shown here raised from taxation? 

Mr. MAPES. Not that I know of. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman please state 
what the assessment is on personal property in the District as 
compared with the tax on personal property in other cities? 

Mr. MAPES. I am coming to that in a minute. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I have heard it stated that this 
is a rendezvous for people who wish to avoid taxation on per- 
sonal property, and that is the reason for my question. 
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Mr. BLANTON. And that is what it is. 

Mr. MAPES. For practical purposes, the tax rate on per- 
sonal property might well be ignored in the consideration of 
this question, as it usually is as a matter of fact, because the 
great bulk of the taxes in the District are raised on the real 
property, although the rate on personal property here is much 
lower as compared with the rate on personal property in most 
other places than even the rate on real estate. 

Intangible personal property, such as stocks, bonds, notes, 
mortgages, etc., is taxed at four-tenths of 1 per cent only, and 
tangible property, after exempting household furniture to the 
value of $1,000 and all libraries, wearing apparel, articles of 
personal adornment, family pictures, and heirlooms entirely, 
pays a tax of 11 per cent. 

In my opinion it requires no argument to convince the im- 
partial student of affairs or the taxpayers of other localities 
that the residents of no other city in the United States which 
approaches Washington in population or advantages enjoy any- 
where near as low a tax rate, based upon a true valuation of the 
property, as do the taxpayers of Washington. The truth of 
this statement has been demonstrated over and over again in 
the discussion of the subject upon the floor of the House. Con- 
gressman Prouty, of Iowa, in the Sixty-third Congress, put into 
the Rxconp a list of 40 leading cities throughout the country, 
giving the tax rate in each city, figured on the true valuation 
of the property. The average for all the cities was about 2 per 
cent, or twice what it is in Washington on the real estate alone, 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop], chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, testified before our committee on 
page 240 of the hearings, that in his home city, with a popuia- 
tion of about 45,000, a house and lot, which would sell for 
$4,000, paid from $90 to $100 taxes. Here it would pay $40, 
assuming that it was fully assessed. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. LANHAM], a member of the 
committee, showed the committee a tax receipt for the taxes 
on a piece of property in a city in his district, valued at $4,000, 
on which he had paid taxes amounting to $132, or over three and 
one-third times what the same property would pay in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Mr. LAN HAu stated that the valuation on his 
property was a fair market value, and that the gross annual 
return from the property was only $393. 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. Drane] brought out the 
fact that the tax rate on a full valuation in Jacksonville, Fla., 
is 3} per cent, in Tampa and Lakeland, Fia., it is 3 per cent. 

The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. ZIHLMAN], who signed 
the minority report, brought out the fact before the committee 
that the tax rate on a valuation of 80 per cent in the city of 
Baltimore is 31 per cent, which is equivalent to 2% per cent on 
a full valuation, or two and two-thirds times what it is here 
in Washington. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Stsson], in testifying 
before the committee, showed that the tax rate, including city, 
county, and State taxes, in Louisville, Ky., was 2.72 per cent 
on a true valuation; in Dallas, Tex., 2.97 per cent; in Buffalo, 
N. Y., 3.93 per cent on a valuation of 94 per cent. And so one 
might go on, but it seems to me unnecessary to multiply exam- 
ples to prove what all human experience shows to be the fact. 

I would like, however, to call attention to one further piece 
of testimony on this subject. The minority report filed against 
this bill is said to have been written by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Wiritams]. It is fair to assume, therefore, that 
he is the author of the statement appearing in the minority 
report to which I have called attention, to the effect that— 

The property taxes paid by citizens of Washington are fairly com- 
parable in every way to the taxes paid by citizens of other cities 
similar to Washington in resources and population. 

The newspapers of the District have in the last few days 
ealled attention to the fact that some of the members of the 
committee who voted to report this bill have since indorsed 
the minority report. It may be interesting to know the opinion 
of the gentleman from Illinois on this point which he makes in 
the report at the time of the hearings, as voluntarily expressed 
by him before the committee, 

On page 167 of the hearings, Mr. Wrei1ams, interrupting the 
witness, Mr. Theodore Noyes, made this statement: 

I do not think that we can sustain this proposition if we start 
out to assert that the property bears as much taxes in the District 
of Columbia as it does in other parts of the country. 

And, again, on page 163, Mr. Wi..1aMs, interrupting the same 
witness, said: 

It does not pay to say to Congress that the taxes are as high in 
other cities as they are in the city of Washington, when as a matter 


of fact Members of Congress know that that is not a sound proposition, 
because they pay taxes in different cities. 
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I am willing to stand on that proposition as announced by 
the gentleman from Illinois during the hearings, and I chal- 
Jenge anyone to prove that it is incorrect. 

I thought, perhaps, that the statement in the minority report 
might be based upon the personal experience of those who 
signed it, so last week I sent identical telegrams to the city 
treasurers of the home cities of all the Members who signed 
that report to ascertain the tax rate in their home cities, in 
order to see how it compared with the rate in Washington. 
Some of them live in small places—smaller than I realized until 
I looked up the population in the census report—but I think it 
is fair to say that the larger the city the more advantages it 
affords in the way of paved streets, sewer system, water works, 
public lighting system, and so forth, and the higher is the tax 
rate, so that the comparison would naturally be in favor of 
their position. 

The telegram in each case was addressed to the city treasurer, 
and the body of it was as follows: 

Will you telegraph me coliect tax rate for one year on assessed 
valuation of property in (name of town), including city, county, and 
State taxes, and page of assessment, whether on full valuation or not? 

I will give the replies, as far as I have received replies, 
from the different city treasurers of the home cities of the 
signers of the minority report in the order in which their names 
appear on the report. 

The first is from the city treasurer of Louisville, III., the 
home of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Wmrtans]. Louis- 
ville, III., according to the census report, had a population in 
1910 of 670. It is therefore only a village. I do not know 
whether or not it has a sewer system, a public lighting system, 
water works, or how many paved streets, or what other city 
improvements and advantages it may have; but the telegram 
from the treasurer of Louisville is as follows: 
seat Yr Se a hype bate og ee oe F se 

FRED MCCOLUM, 
City Treasurer. 

The combined rate given in the telegram makes a total tax 
in Louisville, a village of 670 inhabitants, of $2.67 for every 
hundred dollars’ assessment on a 50 per cent valuation, or $1.33 
on 2 full valuation, which is one and one-third times as much 
as the residents of the National Capital have to pay, with all of 
its advantages. 

Without taking the time to read the other telegrams in full, I 
will only give their substance. 

I did not receive any reply to my telegram to the city treas- 
urer of Seneca Falls, N. Y. On looking up the census I find 
reference to Seneca Falls village, and perhaps I did not properly 
address the telegram. ‘The treasurer of the city of Cumberland, 
Md., the home of the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. ZIALMAN] 
replied that the taxes in that city, for the city were $1; for the 
county, $1.17; for the State, $0.31, and that the assessed valu- 
ation of the city is $25,000,000, and the basis of taxation about 
80 per cent. Twenty-five million dollars assessed valuation is 
over one-fifteenth of the assessed valuation of the city of Wash- 
ington. The population of Cumberland was 21,000 in 1910. 
The total tax rate on 80 per cent in Cumberland, according to 
the telegram is $2.48 per hundred, or on a basis of 100 per cent 
A would be $1.98, or practically twice what it is in the National 

pital. 

The city treasurer of Clarksburg, W. Va., the home of the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. Rrep], telegraphed that the 
city rate there was 60 cents; the State and county tax rate, 
$1.44; and the basis of assessment, full valuation, making the 
total tax rate of $2.20 in a city with a population of 9,201. 

The city treasurer of Cape Girardau, Mo., the home of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hays], telegraphed that the rate, 
city, county, and State in that city is $3.38, and the assessment 
basis 45 per cent. That is equivalent to $1.50—or one and one- 
half times what it is in the great National Capital—in a city 
with a population of 8,475. 

The city treasurer of Lewisburg, Pa., a city with a population 
in 1910 of 3,081, telegraphed that the assessed valuation of 
Lewisburg is $1,520,605, that the school tax is 10 mills, the 
borough tax 61 mills, the borough bond tax 2} mills, and the 
poer tax 3 mills, on a valuation of 75 per cent, making a total 
tax of 22} mills on the valuation of 75 per cent, or one and two- 
thirds as much as is paid in the District of Columbia. 

The treasurer of the city of Steubenville, Ohio, the home of 
the geutleman from Ohio [Mr. MURPHY], a city with a population 
of 22,000, one of the largest from which I received replies, tele- 
graphed that the total tax rate there is $17.40 per thousand on a 
valuation which is about three-fourths of the true valuation at 
the present time, which would make $1.30 on a full valuation, 
or one and one-third times what it is in the city of Washington. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. MURPHY. The valuation for taxation when those fig- 
ures were given was such that you could not sell your property 
for the tax value in many instances stated. The figures given 
are not fair. 

Mr. MAPES. That perhaps explains the wording of the latter 
part of the telegram, which seemed to me to destroy its value, 
but after the gentleman's explanation I think it helps, because 
the telegram says: 

This assessed valuation is about three-fourths of the true valuation 
at the present time, 

. of course, is higher than it was when the assessment was 
made. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 
city of Steubenville? 

Mr. MAPES. ‘The total was $17.40. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. On a two-thirds valuation? 

Mr. MAPES. On a three-fourths valuation. : 

Mr. WILLIAMS. How would that make more than twice 
the rate in the city of Washington? 

Mr. MAPES. I said one and one-third. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I misunderstood the gentleman. That in- 
clades the county and State tax? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes; it includes all the tax they have to pay, 
as the 1 cent includes all of the tax the residents of the District 
of Columbia have to pay. 

I have only one more, from the city treasurer of Springfield, 
III., the home of the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. WHEELER, He 
telegraphed that the total tax rate for the city of Springfield is 
$6.673 on $100 assessed valuation, property assessed on one- 
half of G5 per cent of full value, which is $2.13 per hundred on 
full valuation, in a city with a population of 51,000. 

Of course, there is no other city that has the same advantages 
that Washington has, so that it is impossible to make an abso- 
lute comparison with other cities, but for one I do not believe 
that it is possible to successfully maintain the position that 
property in Washington pays as much taxes as property in any 
other city in the United States which approaches it in population 
or advantages. 

The witnesses before the committee in their attempt to justify 
their position argued that the per capita tax, or the total tax of 
the city, should be the basis of comparison. I do not believe that 
there is any justness in such a comparison. Time will not per- 
mit any more than a reference to that argument, but it seems 
to me that a person's ability to pay or the amount of property he 
owns should determine his tax obligation in Washington, the 
same as it does in other places. In other words, to give an ex- 
treme illustration, a community consisting of millionaires 
should expect to pay more than a community consisting of 
paupers, even though each has the same number of souls. The 
great body of industrial workers and laborers in other cities, 
whose per capita tax is small, more than offsets any similar 
body in Washington, It is well known that there are scarcely 
enough working people in Washington to take care of the de- 
mand in this nonindustrial city. 

The minority report, in addition to the interesting historical 
résumé which it gives of the fiscal relations between the Na- 
tional and District Goyernments, concludes with two other 
statements to which I ean only refer. It says that “the amount 
of revenue derived from District taxation doubled by the addi- 
tion of a like amount from the Federal Treasury is not more 
than the needs of the District require.” 

The answer to that is, as already pointed out, that it is more 
than Congress has appropriated for the last few years, or in all 
probability will ever again appropriate in the future for the 
needs of the District, and now is a poor time for Congress to 
adopt a policy of more liberal appropriations for any department 
of the Government. 

The final conclusion of the opponents of the bill is that the 
“ best interests of the Capital City will be served by leaving un- 
changed the act of June 11, 1878.“ It is the old argument. Be- 
cause a thing has always been, do not change it, no matter what 
changes have taken place in the circumstances which brought it 
into being. The Congress of 1878 could not fix the legislative 
policy of the Nation toward the District for all time. 

There is nothing sacred about the half-and-half law. The rea- 
son for it no longer exists. It was passed to save the city from 
itself after a period of gross mismanagement and extravagance 
in the administration of the city’s affairs. The local adminis- 
tration had been literally running riot in the conduct of affairs, 
The joint select committee of Congress appointed in 1874 to 
inquire into the affairs of the District government, of which the 
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late distinguished Senator Allison, of Iowa, was chairman, said, 
in its report: j, 

Your committee are unable to see but one way in which the board— 
the then board of public works of the District—could have expected to 

y this large debt; that is, by receiving aid from Congress, as it must 

ave occurred to them that the resources of the District could not be 
taxed sufficiently to pay them, 

That joint select committee, to quote the language of its re- 
port, “ unanimously arrived at the conclusion that the existing 
form of government of the District is a failure and that no 
remedy short of its abolition and the substitution of a simpler, 
more restricted, and economical government will suffice.” 

It also recommended “a tax of 3 per cent upon real estate in 
the city of Washington and 23 per cent in the city of George- 
town and 2 per cent in the county outside to maintain the govern- 
ment of the District for the year ending June 30, 1875.” 

It would be interesting to know why Congress in 1878 fixed so 
much lower rate of taxation than was recommended by the joint 
committee in 1874. Singularly enough there was very little dis- 
cussion of the matter in the congressional debates. 

Conditions in the District, however, have entirely changed 
since 1878. The population then was about one-third of what 
it is to-day. The city was greatly in debt and threatened with 
bankruptcy. Its total indebtedness was nearly $25,000,000, or 
about $150 per capita, much larger per capita than that of either 
New York, Boston, or Philadelphia at the time. Now the city 
is prosperous, it has been greatly improved, it has a population 
estimated at over 450,000, and its finances are in splendid con- 
dition. In less than three years it will have no indebtedness. 
Why should it be coddled any longer? 

Indeed, the reason for the changed condition of affairs in the 
District of Columbia now over what they were in 1878 and be- 
fore is due not to the half-and-half provision in the iaw of 1878 
but to the fact that Congress at that time determined to exercise 
its constitutional power of exclusive legislation over the District, 
which it had not done before. It has kept control of local affairs 
ever since that time, and there is no suggestion of a change in 
that respect in this bill. As a matter of fact, the half-and-half 
provision of the act of 1878 was a minor consideration in that 
important piece of legislation, except as it furnished undue pro- 
tection to the local interests from taxation with which to pay for 
their own extravagance. 

The joint select committee of Congress appointed pursuant to 
the act approved March 3, 1915, speaking of the half-and-half, 
says very forcibly, on page 11 of its report: 

While there were those in 1878 who doubted the propriety, or eren 
the expediency, of legislation fixing a certain and definite ratio of 
contribution by the vernment to the 
the District, this act was apparently considered a satisfactory com- 
. eres solution of a problem then exceedingly difficult of pro 

5 by reason of the conditions in the District of Columbia 
a a e. 

But we think that the conditions of to-day and of the few years last 
past are so different from the conditions of 1878 that this arbitra: 
rule—a rule of then seeming necessity—need no longer be appl 
to District appropriations. 

Then the District was under a great debt; to-day that debt has 
been very largely paid, and the next few years will see it completely 
paid in the manner we have described herein. 

Then the District was 3 from the many experimental forms 
of government which had been tried in successive years almost; to-day 
the form of government is one of long existence, tried and tested. 

As said in the majority report: 

It is not a sufficient answer to those who ask for the repeal of the 
half-and-half principle to say that it is necessary in order to maintain 
and support the Capital City on a scale befitting a great Nation. 
Congress has always contributed to its care and upkeep, and un- 
doubtedly always will. It is folly to argue that the Members of 
Congress who come to Washington from all over the Nation, who repre- 
sent the national thought, and who take a natural pride in their 
Capital City, will not provide liberally for its maintenance. As a 
matter of fact the American i as a whole take an ever-increasing 
pride in the Nation's Capital, and they will see to it that it is fittingly 
and liberally maintained. Let the residents of the District of Colum- 
bia, who receive the most direct benefits from its development and 
improvement, do their share as citizens of a great city, and there need 
1 N R but that the Nation as a whole, through Congress, will do 

ewise. 

It is perhaps to be expected that the big taxpayers in the 
District of Columbia should desire to keep their taxes down 
as low as possible, and therefore oppose any change in the 
existing arrangement. If they can hoodwink Congress into 
keeping the present tax rate of 1 per cent on the statute books, 
instead of the average rate of other cities of 2 per cent, it 
means a saving every year of just what they now pay in taxes. 
It would be nice if your constituents and mine did not have 
to pay any taxes to suppert the Government under which they 
live, but they do, and as long as they do, why should the resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia, who enjoy the privilege of 
living in the Capital City, with all its advantages, be given 
a freedom from taxation which people living in other cities, 
with fewer advantages, do not have? People come to Washing- 
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ton to live for various reasons. I will not say that they come 
primarily to escape taxation, but I will venture the assertion 
that the tax rate here has no tendency to keep them away. 
I do not know why they come, but anyone who will take the 
trouble to investigate will find many cases of wealthy people 
who ‘claim a residence in Washington, whose interests and 
natural residence are in other places. - 

I realize the strength of the opposition to this bill. But the 
Congress of the United States ought to do justice to the people 
of the Nation as a whole before being liberal to those who reside 
in the District of Columbia. 

Certainly it is not unreasonable to require the District to 
pay the expenses of the District goyernment out of revenues 
raised by taxation from the present low tax rate to the extent 
that they are sufficient therefor. [Applause.] 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. LANHAM], a member of the committee. 

Mr. LANHAM, by unanimous consent, was given leave to re- 
vise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, as a member of this committee 
who attended the hearings and voted for a favorable report on 
the bill under consideration, I think that the accusation can not 
justly be urged against me that I have not a proper pride in 
the beautification of the National Capital and in its civic progress 
and development. In addition to the interest which every patri- 
otic American feels in it, I have the added impulse and impetus 
of having lived here many years as a boy and of having attended 
the public schools in this city. And so, as a quasi-citizen of 
the District through that personal experience of boyhood resi- 
dence, I wish in my observations to be fair to its citizens and 
also to the other people of the United States who as taxpayers 
contribute a part of the District's governmental expenditures, 

It seems to me that the matter of pride in the Nation's Capital 
does not necessarily enter into this question of its fiscal rela- 
tions as presented by this bill. I think it may be safely assumed 
that the Congress, compose! of representative and patriotic 
citizens from all sections of our country, will at all times befit- 
tingly maintain that pride, and that their legislative action will 
reflect it. 

I take it for granted that the people of the District wish loyally 
to bear their proportionate part of the expenses of the govern- 
ment with reference to the District. A proper regard for the 
welfare of the Capital should, like charity, be at least mani- 
fested here, even if it should not begin here. And I accord to 
these citizens the same patriotic purposes which I claim for 
myself. . 

The life of a citizen of the District of Columbia is not a 
specially undesirable and burdensome one. He has many cul- 
tural and educational and recreational advantages which the 
people of the several States can not enjoy, even with an increased 
rate of taxation. He does not contend that his tax contribution 
is excessive. It is 1 per cent on a full valuation of realty and 
tangible personal property and three-tenths of 1 per cent on 
intangible personal property. 

It should be borne in mind that not all the people of the 
District wish or maintain that the present so-called 50-50 sys- 
tem should be continued. Two of the commissioners who ap- 
peared before the joint select committee in 1915 practically 
advocated the abolition of it. Several citizens presented sim- 
ilar views at the recent hearings. And it should be remem- 
bered, also, that the abrogation of this policy does not neces- 
sarily impair or prevent any efficiency which may have been 
attained here in the operation and administration of taxation. 
If the rate be low by reason of that efficiency, this bill does 
not seek to make any change in that rate. The only extra 
burden its passage would place upon the citizen of the District 
would be one arising from a more adequate assessment of the 
valuation of his property. Under the 50-50 plan it seems that 
this valuation has necessarily been low in order that the reve- 
nue might not be in excess of that which Congress could rea- 
sonably be expected to duplicate. 

The present system had its origin at a time when those who 
advocated it said that 50 per cent was the proper and equi- 
table proportion of expense to be borne by the National Gov- 
ernment. That time, it seems, in the course of history has 
passed. We shall see this from the present respective valua- 
tion of governmental and private property. 

I repeat that the bill under discussion does not seek to 
change the system of taxation or increase the rate. There is 
by existing law a limitation on the commissioners of the Dis- 
trict which forbids the preparation of a tax program in excess 
of double the amount of the estimated revenues for the fiscal 
year, and the Secretary of the Treasury is likewise precluded 
from submitting estimates beyond that sum. Under this limi- 
tation has arisen a surplus of District revenues, referred to 
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by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. WIITLTAXs] as a small one, 
but now amounting to more than $4,000,000. This amount, 
now in the Treasury, has been paid by the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia through taxation, and it can not be used 
under the provisions of the prevailing 50-50 plan. This sur- 
plus will increase rather than diminish under the present 
régime. 

There are some who believe that the Government should 
bear no part of the expense of the local affairs of the District. 
It is not my contention that there should be any mathematical 
nicety of proportion between the amount of borne, 
respectively, by the people of the United States and the people 
of the District. But if one should contend for a principle of 
this character, the present plan of 50-50 does not represent it. 

A few days ago, for my information, I asked Mr. William P. 
Richards, assessor of the District of Columbia, for a statement 
of the relative valuation of United States property and of 
privately owned property. In a letter to me dated January 8, 
1920, accompanying a brief tabulation in this regard, he says: 

The assessment of Government prope includes all lots, reserva- 
tions, and parks owned by the United States and the improvements 
thereon. It does not include any of the streets or avenues, or F —— of 
streets, except so much as may included within the small + gular 
or circular spaces that come at street intersections. The total acreage 
of Government-owned property is 7,420 acres. 

The assessment of exempt y was made by the Board of As- 
sistant Assessors and the valuation was deduced by compariso 
surrounding values of pri owned real estate. -Of course, where 
property is of a special site and in saree holdings, the judgment of the 
assessors would guide as to whether it had any advantage over sur- 
tat eines d property and should be assessed at any ss fe rate. United 
States buildings are included herein at approximately two-thirds of 
their original cost, although in a few instances allowance has been 
made for ¢epreciation. Many of them, being of a monumental char- 
mined could not be reproduced to-day at anything like their original 
ec 


The office has, during the last two years, obtained a great deal of 
detailed information as to the cost of Government buildings from the 
yarious departments 5 buildings in charge. 

In regard to the parks included within the inclosed estimate, I will 
state that Rock Creek Park, Potomac Park, Bolling Field, grounds along 
the Anacostia River, and such 9 us the Insane Asyl Boys’ Re- 
form School. Soldiers“ Home, Naval Observatory, etc., are all included, 
aud. in addition, some several hundred small 
parks within the city limits are included in the estimate. 


I think it would be well at this point to call attention to ithe | 


fact that county and city lines have been obliterated in the Dis- 
trict, and that the same rates of taxation on real estate, tangible 
and intangible personal property, apply in the outlying sections 


of the District that exist in the city proper. Much of the Gov- 


ernment property located in the District is not, strictly speak- 
ing, in the city itself. 
The table given by the assessor is as follows: 


Assessed value of real and personal property, District of Columbia, 


Real estate taxable, 1919: 
CCC ——— e 
Improvements . ͤÄÄK„ũ„ 206, 513, 606. 00 


414, 610, 691. 00 
6, 219, 160. 00 


Personal property: 
Feel EEEE 
e 8 per cent) 
Banks, pubile utilities, ete. tato 6 per 9 


843, 897. 66 
880, 519. 34 
951, 234. 04 


Potala ne a mae ge 2, 675, 151. 04 
Á. . —— 

United States property: 
r ve en 131, 660, 620. 00 
Improvements . 114, 097, 500, 00 
TO a ep nena ee oh bn ig Sms; ey (Rees ER. a) 


—_—_ 

District of Columbia property: 
Ee ee MACE EAR ES nde ee 4, 899, 224. 00 
imiproyvements— a. «0.4.00, 281, 700.00 


15, 080, 924. 00 
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The CHAIRMAN. The ‘time of the gentleman from Texas 


has expired. 
I shall ask the gentleman from Michigan to 


— ee 


yield me additional time. 
Mr. MAPES. I yield five minutes more to the gentleman. 
Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LANHAM. Yes. 


circular and triangular 


Mr. LAZARO. As quoted in the newspapers, I find that the 
minority report says that the amount of revenue to be derived 
from the District taxation, doubled by the addition from the 
Federal Treasury, is no more than the needs of the District 
require; that many very necessary improvements are now 
being delayed, and all the available revenue under the existing 
arrangements will not more than meet the pressing needs of 
the District for years to come. What does the gentleman say 
about that? 

Mr. LANHAM. I think the passage of the pending bill will 
place at the disposal of the District of Columbia for expendi- 
ture the surplus of more than $4,000,000 now in the Treasury. 
As indicated, under the present system this surplus will in- 
crease for the next few years, because a considerable part of 
the revenue of the District is now being devoted annually to 
the payment of the funded indebtedness, which will be entirely 
paid in 1922, and the passage of this bill would help rather than 
hinder the satisfactory solution of the problem the gentleman 
presents. 

Mr. LAZARO. By increasing the taxes in the District? 

Mr. LANHAM. Not necessarily; but by making available 
the entire reyenue from the taxes in the District, supplemented 
by such sum as Congress would see fit to appropriate. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LANHAM, I have some things I want to say in the five 
minutes just granted me, and I must decline to yield. 

As will be seen from the table to which I have referred, the 
valuation of the property belonging to the United States is 
$245,758,120, as against a total of $414,610,691 owned by the 
people in the District, which falls considerably short of the 
proportion of 50-50. The valuation for 1920 of the District 
property is $426,623,630, 


Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? I am 


| anxious to have him answer a question. 


Mr. LANHAM. My time is so limited that I must decline 
to yield. 

Mr. JUUL. I hope the gentleman from Michigan will give 
him time so that he may answer the question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. LANHAM. The increase in the valuation of District 
property from approximately $390,000,000 to more than $414,- 
000,000 during the fiscal years from 1915 to 1919, including the 
war does not indicate an excessive assessment or an 
intolerable burden; and, in my judgment, it does not properly 
reflect the greatly increased price in sales and rentals in the 
District. 

I want to call attention to the per capita basis of comparison 
upon which those who oppose this bill principally urge their con- 
tention. Tables are inserted in the hearings which show the per 
capita payment of taxes on realty and personal property in many 
cities of the United States. These tables were prepared by 
some gentleman connected with the Census Bureau, and Wash- 
ington seems to enjoy a splendid rating a to this 
standard. We are discussing a property and not a per capita 
tax. That might be a fair basis for a comparison of poll taxes. 
The Census Bureau probably gives the national debt also by its 
per capita burden, but we know very well that the payment 
will not be made according to this per capita arrangement. 
With reference to the matter in hand, such a standard is a 
mere camouflage of figures. 

For example, I notice on page 64 of the hearings in one of 
these tables that in the city of Fort Worth, Tex., where I 
reside, the per capita realty tax levied is $8.50, and in Washing- 
ton, D. C., it is $16.55. The per capita total property tax levy in 
Fort Worth is given as 511.24 and in Washington as $20.68. We 
Dave in the State of Texas a law requiring a full valuation. I 
say without shadow of hesitation that assessment in Texas is as 
nearly two-thirds of the value as it is in the District of Colum- 
bia, where a two-thirds valuation is the basis. And yet, exclu- 
sive of the State and county taxes which our Texas people pay 
and which are not required of residents of the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Fort Worth citizen in his municipal tax alone ex- 
ceeds by six or seven dollars per $1,000 the tax contribution of 
the Washington citizen. The per capita standard will hardly 
be thought fair, under these circumstances, by the proverbial 
Jones who pays the tax. And it is worthy of mention in this 
connection that the people of the District of Columbia enjoy 
many privileges and benefits similar to those which accrue to 
the people of the several States by the payment of State and 
county taxes from which the Washingtonian is immune. 

Nor do I think the total revenues of the respective cities, 
another favorite comparison of the opponents of this measure, 
afford an accurate criterion for our guidance. Too many and 
varied elements enter into a computation of this character, and 
no city is strictly typical according to such a test. The nature 
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and extent of the funded indebtedness, for instanee, may occas 
sion a considerable disparity in cities of approximately equal 
population. And let me remark, in this connection, that this 
bill takes care of the funded debt of the District of Columbia 
upon the existing 50-50 basis, 

Mr. Chairman, it hes been asserted at the hearings, and win 
likely be restated on the floor of the House, that a number of 
wealthy men haye been attracted to make their homes in Wash- 
ington by reason of the very lew rate of taxation on intangible 
personal property. I have even heard that some have been 
able to defray their living expenses on the saving thus made 
possible here. I have no definite information on this subjeet, 
but the positive statement was made before the committee that 
some men of means have moved here because of such disparity 
in rates in Washington and in the States. The Washingtonian 
is entitled to fair and just eonsideration, but he has no right to 
demand that he be petted and pampered at the expense of the 
people of the country. In my humble judgment the provisions 
of the pending bill are drawn in the real interest of the citizens 
of our country, both here and elsewhere. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 


expired. 

Mr. GOULD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island [Mr. BURDICK]. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, E am one of those who came to the consideration of this 
question prejudiced against the city of Washington, because, 
as I thought, of the higher cost of living here, and because of 
the many reports that I have heard concerning the way the 
citizens of the District were escaping taxation. After listening 
to the hearings and studying the figures that were there pro- 
duced, however, I am convinced that this change ought not 
te be made at this time. It seems to me that when we are 
trying to eurtail in every way, trying to save money for the 
country, amd to pare down our expenses in every direction, it 
is net a proper time for us tọ take up this measure and do 
away With a law that has worked satisfactorily for the last 40 
years, and do away with that law in such a way as will leave 
unlimited the amount that the United States Government will 
have to pay toward the administration of the District of 
Columbia. 

I was away from Washington at the time the minerity report 
was signed, and I presume it was fer that reason that the 
chairman of our comunittee did not telegraph to Newport to 
find out in regard to our methods and rates of taxation. I 
would state for the information of the House that our rate of tax- 
ation is about $1.80, and as has been well said by my colleague, 
Mr. WILLIAMS, you can not judge, you can net compare merely 
by the rate alone, you must have the rate and the assessment. 
It seems to me that here in the District of Columbia we have a 
method of assessment that is fair and equitable to all of the 
citizens and the taxpayer. The tax assessor, unlike in many 
of our cities and towns, is not elected by the people, but holds 
a permanent appointment, and therefore is removed from any 
prejudice er feeling that he might have that he has to favor 
anyone in order to secure his reelection. The figures that have 
been produced before the committee show that the valuations 
that he has put upon the property here in the District of Co- 
lumbia are fair and equitable to all concerned. If you look at 
the tables that bave been placed im the record, that have been 
produced before the committee, you will find that those tables 
show that practically the sales, and all ef the available data 
from the sales, show that the tax assessment has equaled, if not 
exceeded, the proceeds from the sales. 

You will also find that based on the tax assessment and on 
the tax rate as established by law, that the citizens of Wash- 
ington are paying an equal if not a larger amount per capita 
than the citizens of most any ether city of any ef the States of 
the Union. Now, in our State of Rhode Island our assessors 
are sworn to assess the property according to its true fair 
market value, but as a matter of fact they do not. As a matter 
of fact they assess it as low as 50 per cent, and in some cases 
lower, Our State tax is based upon our total assessment, and 
it is to the interest of the cities and towns to keep the assess- 
ment low in order to avoid the high State assessment. It has 
been the tendency throughout our cities and towns to keep the 
assessment down and the rate up. And se it has been demon- 
strated by the tables that bave been furnished before our 
committee from a disinterested source, by Mr. Grogan, ef the 
Census Bureau, that whereas in many cities and towns through- 
out the United States the State law requires the full fair cash 
value to be assessed that the tax was anywhere from 25 to 80 
per cent, and not according to a true fair cash value. Therefore 
it seems to me that as this whole attack upon this present halt- 


and-half system in the District here is founded upon a misun- 
derstanding, upon the supposition that the taxpayers of the 
District of Columbia were not paying their full tax burden 


and were not sustaining their proper propertion as between 
the United States and the District, and as that has been abso- 
kutely demonstrated to my mind and the mind of many of the 
members of this committee to be wrong, that we ought not at 
this time to pass this bill to do away with that. As I under- 
stand the attitude of the citizens of this District they want 
to be sure of something definite. Now, if we are going to wipe 
away that has been en the statute books of the 
United States for the last 40 years, we ought not to wipe that 
away unless we can show something better, and we ought to 
have a definite arrangement between the United States and 
the District in order that this great national city of ours may 
develop. Now, it has been said here there is a surplus of 
$4,000,000 in the Treasury. That $4,000,000 has not been taken 
from the taxpayers of the District, but it is money that the 
United States should have appropriated from year to year over 
the past 40 years. It seems to me that is a very small amount 
for that time, since 1878. 

Mr. JUUL. I would like to ask the gentleman a question; 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURDICK. I will yield. 

Mr. JUUL. Does the gentleman maintain that there is an ob- 
Hgation on the part of the United States Government to appro- 
priate money to pay for purely local matters? 

Mr. BURDICK. Purely local matters? 

Mr. JUUL. Yes. 

Mr. BURDICK. I do not cail anything that goes en with re- 
gard to the maintenance of the District of Columbia as a purely 
local matter; I call it a national matter. 

Mr. JUUL. Does the gentleman maintain that if some real 
estate men start a new subdivision in Washington it is part of 
the business of the National Government for your State and 
my State to put down pavemerts, sewers, and furnish water? 

Mr. BURDICK. No; I do not maintain and have not so main- 
tuined 
Mr. JUUL. But the gentleman advocates 50 cents on the dol- 
tar for such improvements all right. 

Mr. BURDICK. I do net maintain that the United States 
Government should develop private property, and I do not under- 
stand that it so dees; but E do maintain that the United States 
should pay a fair proportion of all the expenses of maintaining 
the government of the District of Columbia, and I do maintain 
that there are many things here in the Distriet of Columbia that 
need attention and need large sums of money expended in the 
development, not only of waterworks that has been referred to, 
but schools, the fire department, and so forth. 

Mr. JUUL, How does the gentleman get waterworks in his 
town 5 

Mr. BURDICK., In my particular city 

Mr. JUUL. Your people pay for that? 

Mr. BURDICK. In my particular city it is run by a private 
corporation and not by the city. But this unexpended balunee 
that has accumulated in the Treasury is not an indication that 
the money is not needed here. We need here in the Distriet 
more schools; we need a better system of waterworks; we need 
a better fire department; we need more attention to our streets, 
and there are various ways in whieh double the amount which 
is now raised by taxation can be well and economically spent, 


because this is the national city, and it ought to be the model 


city of the United States. [Applause] 
The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Sarre of Ulinois 
having taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from 
the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed the bill (S. 3317) to prohibit and punish 
certain seditious gets against the Government of the United 
States and to prohibit the use of the mails for the purpose of 
promoting such acts, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed 
to the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 1726) granting pensions and increases of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and of wars 
other than the Civil War, and to certain widaws and dependent 
relatives of such soldiers and sailors, had asked a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. McCrarmen, Mr. Saroor, and Mr. 
Wals of Montana as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 
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The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out umendment bills of the following titles: 

II. R. 484. An act to provide for the erection of a Federal office 
building on the site acquired for the Subtreasury in St. Louis, 
Mo.; and 

H. R. 7752. An act relating to detached service of officers of 
the Regular Army. 


EXPENSES OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. GOULD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr, ZIHLMAN]. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the majority membership of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in reporting this bill, which is to abolish the 
present fiscal arrangement between the Goyernment and the 
District of Columbia, which arrangement has been in successful 
operation since 1878, base their reasons for the passage of this 
bill upon two propositions. 

One is that there has grown up, because of the present system 
of the District of Columbia collecting one half of the expenses 
of the District government and the Federal Government con- 
tributing the other half, a surplus in the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the District; and, second, that property 
in the District of Columbia is very much underassessed. 

Now, in reference to the first proposition, it is inevitable under 
the present system that there should be a surplus in the Treas- 
ury, because the District Commissioners are prohibited by the 
act of 1909 from submitting estimates to Congress in excess 
of the revenues of the District, and when these estimates are 
cut by the Appropriation Committee the money goes into the 
Federal Treasury as a surplus. 

The present assessable basis for taxation purposes yields an 
annual revenue of some $9,000,000, and under the present law 
the Federal Government appropriates a like sum, making a total 
revenue for the District for the ensuing year of $15,000,000, in 
round figures, 

The Commissioners of the District state in their annual re- 
port that when they were preparing their estimates to the Con- 
gress for the ensuing fiscal year they made material reductions 
in the estimates submitted to them, and they made no esti- 
mates for increase in salaries, because that matter was being 
considered by the Joint Commission for Reclassification of 
Salaries, and when the total of these reduced estimates was 
reached the revenue needs of the District for the ensuing fiscal 
year were $22,865,676, yet, because of the limitation of the law 
above referred to, it was found necessary to reduce them to 
$18,000,000 plus. 

These estimates therefore fall short of the actual needs of the 
District by $4,623,670, although there is at this time a surplus 
of District revenues, made up of accumulations over a period of 
years, of $4,063,922. 

Now, if the District Commissioners had not been prohibited 
by the act of 1909 from submitting the actual revenue needs of 
the District to the Appropriation Committee, they would have 
submitted estimates of $22,000,000 plus, and if the present bill 
is enacted into law at this time, and the Appropriation Com- 
mittee was to allow the actual needs of the District, the Govern- 
ment's share of expenses under these estimated revenues would 
be $13,000,000, in round figures, and the contribution of the 
District to the expenses of the government would only be 
$9,000,000, so that under the present plan proposed by the Mapes 
bill the expenses of conducting the business of the District of 
Columbia would be $4,000,000 in excess of what we will con- 
tribute because of the limitation above referred to. 

The surplus, upon which so much stress has been laid by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Marrs], has grown up over 
a series of years. The money is not in the District treasury; 
it is in the Treasury of the United States. It is true it is 
credited to the District, but the District Commissioners can not 
use this money until authority is given by Congress to do so. 

Now, there have been no estimates made, no figures given, as 
to the surplus for this year, the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1920. I have just talked with the clerk of the Committee on 
Appropriations and he informs me that owing to numerous de- 
ficiency appropriations which must be made during the balance 
of the present fiscal year there is hardly a possibility of there 
being a cent of surplus during the present year. And the very 
efficient clerk to that committee also advises me that if the reve- 
«nues of the District during the coming year are sufficient to pay 
the expenses of conducting the District government, the people 
of the District are going to be mighty lucky. 

Therefore, what reason can be advanced for the passage of 
this bill at this time? 

The system proposed, under which Congress can appropriate 
liberally during one year and meagerly or parsimoniously dur- 
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ing another year, was tried unsuccessfully in the District for 
more than 70 years. 

And the wise statesmen who framed the organie act for the 
District of Columbia, believing that the people of the United 
States wished to contribute liberally to the upkeep and up- 
building and beautification of their Nation’s Capital, decreed by 
aw that the Government should contribute one-half, or 50 per 
cent. 

Mr. JUUL. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr, ZIHLMAN, I yield. 

Mr. JUUL. I want to know if the gentleman thinks it is fair 
and just to the country and the other cities of the country that 
one-half should be paid out of the National Treasury if that 
one-half reduces much more than what the Government ought 
to pay in taxes if it was a taxpayer? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I have stated to the gentleman that the 
revenues of the District and the contribution of the Federal 
Government are not going to be sufficient during the coming 
fiscal year to meet the actual needs and expenses of the Govern- 
ment, as I have just read from a report of the commissioners. 

Mr, JUUL. May I just ask the gentleman is there anything 
constitutional or religious in the 13 per cent? Out in my town 
and in yours if 1} per cent does not pay revenue enough they 
raise it to 6. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say to the gentleman there is nothing 
to prohibit Congress in its wisdom raising the tax rate which 
is fixed by law in the District of Columbia at any time without 
the passage of the pending bill. If the rate is not sufficient, let 
us raise the rate. But the estimates made by the District Com- 
missioners are in excess of $22,000,000. The actual revenues 
from all property taxed in the District are, in round figures, 
$9,000,000. If the Government contributes 50 per cent, an equal 
amount, the actual revenues of the District are going to be 
during the coming fiscal year $18,000,000. Therefore the needs 
of the District are to-day $4,000,000 in excess of the revenues, 
even taking into consideration the $9,000,000 contributed from 
the Federal Treasury for the upbuilding, beautification, and 
maintenance of the Nation's Capital. 

It is well known that because of this limitation, because the 
District Commissioners are restricted in their estimates to the 
acual revenues of the District, or one-half of the actual revenues 
of the District, they are unable to provide in their Book of 
Estimates for the very necessary school improvements. It has 
been stated in the daily press of this city, and a report was 
made by a committee representing. the Washington Board of 
Trade, that the school conditions of the District of Columbia at 
the present time are a disgrace to this city and the Nation. 

Mr. JUUL. Can not we levy more taxes? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, Congress can increase the tax rate of 1902 
at any time. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Maryland yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, I do not think the gentleman’s questions 
are relevant, and therefore I decline to yield further. 

It is well known that money is needed for necessary highway 
improvements. The District Commissioners in their report 
state that the highways leading out into the States should at 
least be kept up in as good a condition as the highways of the 
neighboring States. And I heard a gentleman say the other 
day, one who is not at all interested in this subject, and who 
knew nothing about it coming up here to-day, that you can tell 
the moment you hit the District line, coming in from the State 
of Maryland, by the condition of the roads. 

The District Commissioners have outlined a very elaborate 
plan of park improvements here in the District which they are 
unable to carry forward or to undertake at this time because 
of insufficient revenues, = 

There is need for a greatly augmented street and highway im- 
provement program ; there should be prompt provision for mod- 
ern bridges, as set forth in the District Commissioners’ report, 
where existing structures are not fitted to carry the burdens 
of modern traffic; and there is need for modern equipment and 
accommodations for the several refuse disposal systems, which 
have greatly come under the direct supervision of the District 
government, 

Increases in the personnel of the police department as well 
as in the salaries of its members are made imperative by the 
growth of the city; the fire department needs not only better 
salaries, but it should be expanded by the provision of addi- 
tional fire houses in newly built-up sections of the city, and, 
above all, it should be modernized by the substitution of motor 
equipment for horse-drawn apparatus; all of which is covered 
on page 6 of the report of the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia. 

They also point out that funds are urgently needed that the 
Commissioners may proceed with the construction of the Gal- 
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linger Municipal Hospital, and should be placed in operation as 
soon as it is humanly possible. 

Money is needed for the care of the feeble-minded, and for 
a new institution to fake the place of the antiquated Industrial 
Hone School. 

It is necessary, according to the Commissioners, and the 
engineers of the War Department, that there should be plans 
developed for an additonal water supply, as the District is to- 
day using the safe maximum capacity of the present conduit. 

A bill providing for the investigation of this subject has 
3 passed the House and is now on the calendar of the 

nate. 

Now, there is another very important matter that should be 
considered in this connection, and that is that a great majority 
of the employees of the District are receiving the same rate of 
compensation that they received in 1874. 

There are 934 employees in the District government who 
receive less than $1,000 per year; 166 of them only receive $600 
per year; 43 receive less than $700 per year; 111 receive less 
than $800 per year and more than $700; and 247 of them receive 
between $800 and $900 per year. 

These are men on the statutory pay roll, and, in addition to 
these, there are a great many per diem employees who receive 
less than is paid in other branches of the Federal Government. 

The Congress of the United States has appointed a commis- 
sion to investigate this matter. The time under which they 
ean make their report has been extended 60 days. No estimate 
has been made by the District Commissioners providing for an 
increase in their compensation, which must be given in order 
to enable them to live. 

The Congress, through its proper functioning committee, has 
regulated and conducted the affairs of the District of Columbia 
in a most satisfactory manner, and there is no necessity of 
abolishing the present system, which has been in operation for 
more than 80 years, and substituting a method of raising reve- 
nues which has been found unsatisfactory and discarded. 

The very able chairman of the committee—and I call atten- 
tion to this fact to illustrate the haphazard and reckless method 
by which the committee attempts to strike down the present 
system and set up in its stead a new system—makes a report, 
and on page 3 of that report it is stated that in 1922 the bonded 
indebtedness of the District of Columbia is going to be paid off, 
and that there is going to be an additional surplus in that year 
of $487,704. 

It is a far-seeing financier and statesman who can so accu- 
rately figure out a surplus which will occur in 1922, in the face 
of the rapidly mounting cost of materials and the mounting cost 
of government, and if the predictions which have been made as 
to the successful operation of the plans provided for in the 
present bill are no more definite than the statements contained 
in this report, then I make the prophecy that in a very few 
years Congress will be glad to restore the present system. 

Therefore the matter of the surplus is inevitable under the 
present system. The District Commissioners are prohibited by 
Jaw from submitting estimates of their actual needs, and can 
only submit estimates equal to the revenues, and as Congress is 
bound to cut down these estimates in various particulars, a 
surplus is the inevitable result. 

Congress should appropriate the existing surplus to meet 
some of the pressing needs of the District, and the limitation 
as provided in the act of 1909 should be repealed, as recom- 
mended in the District Commissioner’s annual report. 

Now, as to the statements which have been made as to the 
undervaluation of property in the District, I find that in 1889 
the total assessable basis of land and improvements in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was $115,000,000 plus. In 1919 it was $414,- 
000,000 plus, so that there has been an increase in the assessable 
basis of the District in the past 29 years of nearly 300 per cent. 

In the figures which have been submitted by the District As- 
sessor’s office I find a table of sales which have been made in 
the downtown or business section of Washington, which is the 
best barometer of values and actual values and assessments in 
any community. 

In 1916 the consideration of the sales in this section of the 
ctiy were $3,481,650, while the basis of assessment, which is the 
full value, taxes being paid on two-thirds of this amount, was 
$4,280,268. In 1917 the consideration of sales In the business 
section was $4,105,353, while the basis of assessment was $4,- 
502,190. In 1918 the consideration of sales was $5,102,880, 
while the basis for assessment was $5,144,776. In 1919 it 
reached $13,507,667 in the matter of considerations, and the 
basis of assessment was $18,394,569. The total consideration 
for sales in the four years was $26,197,550 and the basis of 
assessment $27,321,803. 

The Southern Building, at Fifteenth and H Streets, was as- 
sessed for $1,794,540, and the consideration of the sale in 


1919 was $1,800,000. The site of the Cosmus Club, at 21 Madi- 
son Place, was assessed at $269,250, and the consideration of 
the sale was $250,000. The Washington Hotel site, at Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue and Fifteenth Street, was assessed for $960,000 
and sold for $800,000 in 1916. The Ames Building, in the 1400 
block on G Street, was assessed for $193,230 and sold for 
$155,000. The Y. M. C. A. Building, on F Street, was assessed 
for $286,940 and sold for $250,000. The Lawrence Building, on 
G Street, was assessed for $382,160 and sold for $332,500. 

I venture the assertion that in no other city in the country 
will the assessment reach the proportion of the sales price as 
here shown. 

The assessor's office has also submitted transfers made in 
1916 and the assessments as of that date, which show that the 
assessments total more than the consideration given. 

Since 1916 we have entered the war, and resident property 
has doubled and trebled in value, and it is impossible for the 
assessor's office to accurately determine the cash value. 

A great deal has been said here to-day about the low rate of 
taxation in the city, and, in view of the fact that each city has 
its own methods and own laws governing the assessment of 
property, this would hardly seem a fair standard in determining 
property values in the District of Columbia, where one-third 
of the real estate is owned by the Government. 

Taking the cities of 30,000 and over which are near the city 
of Washington we find that the per capita receipts for all 
taxes in Baltimore, Md., is $21.05; Norfolk, Va., $21.03; Roa- 
noke, Va., $12.87; Wilmington, Del., $11.56; and in Washington, 
D. C., $23.79. These figures are taken from the United States 
census report. 

The per capita property tax levies in 1918 show that Balti- 
more made a per capita tax levy of $20.02; New Orleans, $14.91; 
Chicago, $22.48; Cleveland, $26.28; Indianapolis, $17.13; Louis- 
ville, $17.02; Grand Rapids, $16.93; and Nashville, $10.58. 

When it is considered that one-third of Washington’s popu- 
lation is colored, and that a great element of this colored popu- 
lation are comparatively poor, it would seem that the assess- 
able basis in Washington and the taxes paid compare fayorably 
with the amounts levied and collected in like cities. 

The needs of the District are many and pressing, and if the 
present rate, which was fixed in 1902, is not sufficient to meet 
these needs it should be increased in order that Washington, the 
Capital of a Nation of more than a hundred million people, may 
continue to be a source of pride to the people of a great Nation. 

Above all things, the citizens of the District are entitled to 
more, whether the Government is going to contribute to the 
maintenance of the District; and if so, as to what percentage 
the Federal Government will contribute, and it should not be 
left to the whim or caprice of each succeeding Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Coorrr). The time of the gentleman 
from Maryland has expired. 

Mr. GOULD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Woops]. 

Mr. MAPES. I also yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Woops], with the understanding that he intends 
to yield to other Members on his side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Woops] 
is recognized for 30 minutes. i 

Mr. WOODS of Virginia. I yield seven minutes to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I came to Congress seven years ago. I got on the “town 
council” by accident when I got here and stayed. I have read 
everything that I have heard these gentlemen say in opposition 
to this bill, when it was published in the papers the first year 
I got here. It is an absolute waste of good white paper for 
gentlemen to extend their remarks in the Rrconb, because all 
they have said was in the Evening Star yesterday and the day 
before and the day before that. It has all appeared in the 
Star and the Post and the other papers every time a measure 
has been before this Congress that sought to abolish the sacred 
„hahf-and-hahf.“ I hope you notice how it is pronounced. 
Some of you have made the mistake of calling it haf-and-haf.” 
[Laughter.] 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Winans] said that all 
his people, if I understood him correctly, were perjurers when 
they swore that their property was assessed at 50 per cent. He 
said it was really assessed at 8 per cent. Of course, that does 
not apply to the gentleman’s own property. I presume he has 
some property to assess. But this does not deal with the 
question of the rate of taxation. That is not reully involved in 
this bill. I should like to say this: Every man on this floor 
who pays his taxes in his own city and pays taxes here pays 
twice as much on the same valuation of property in his home 
city as he pays here, and I shall pause to let anybody rise and 
deny that who may wish to do so. I have paid taxes in two 
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jurisdictions myself, and I know. Yet there is not another place 
anywhere in the United States where the advantages are so 
great as they are here. The rate of taxation in my home town, 
a place of about 12,000 people, an ordinary town of that kind 
and size, is three times as high as it is here and the advantages 
are not a third as great. 

These gentlemen talk to you about the vast areas of the Gov- 
ernment's property in the District of Columbia. Practically 
every foot of that land consists of highly developed parks, which 
the people here have been relieved of the expense of acquiring 
and improving. Now, who of you would think of complaining 
if somebody would donate to your city a beautiful park like Rock 
Creek Park? Yet they want to charge the people living in 
every town and village and on every farm and ranch in America, 
levy tribute upon them to help maintain Rock Creek Park, 
because they say it is Government property, although it is 
exclusively enjoyed by the people who live here or who happen 
to be temporarily residing here. 

Just in passing, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
was talking about the rate of taxation and that the people of 
the District of Columbia were overtaxed. I do not know about 
that. I know that if the property is worth anything like the 
rent that they charge for it, it is not assessed at 5 cents on a 
dollar of its actual value. I have been a renter occasionally 
myself, and I know that. And if I am not mistaken the rate 
of increase in taxation in the District of Columbia has been 
only 4 per cent in six years. 

Mr, ROWE. Six per cent. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Six per cent. Yet the value on real estate 
has increased more than 100 per cent in that time. 

Therefore if they were assessed 75 per cent four years ago, 
they are not assessed 85 per cent now and everybody knows it. 

But I am going to make this assertion, that the Government 
ought not to contribute one 5-cent piece to the maintenance of 
local improvements in the District of Columbia. [Applause.] 
It ought to keep up its own property and it ought not to do 
anything more. There is not a city in America that would 
not be glad to duplicate every improvement that the Govern- 
ment has in the District of Columbia, give the Government a 
free title to it and exempt it from any contribution to local 
improvements, and then be the gainer by getting the Govern- 
ment's activities. The Government is the greatest employer 
and it has the greatest pay roll of any institution in the world, 
and it makes the prosperity of the District of Columbia. Yet 
they say that it is a great burden for them to carry. There are 
counties in my State where more than 50 per cent of all the 
land in the county is in a Government forest reserve, growing 
timber in order that the people in the District of Columbia and 
in your State and in every other State in this Union may have 
lumber. Yet the Government does not contribute 5 cents to- 
ward maintaining the local government in those counties, and 
the people owning the 50 per cent of the property must bear 
all this expense. Yet the forests make no local returns, the 
people there get no advantage you do not enjoy with them. It 
does not furnish employment, it does not maintain a pay roll or 
increase the prosperity of the people living near it. It is simply 
maintained for the benefit of all the people, and if I should 
introduce a bill to-day asking you to pay half the expenses of 
those counties you would not vote for it. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Witt1ams] would not do it. The gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Zimsan] would not do it, and these other gen- 
tlemen who spoke here would not vote to pay 5 cents of the 
expenses of the local government there, although the Govern- 
ment of the United States owns one-half of all the taxable 
property in the county if it were listed for taxation. There are 
States in this Union where the Government owns nearly 90 
per cent of all the lands in the State, and yet the other 10 
per cent in value and area are required to keep up all the 
expenses of the State, county, and municipal governments, and 
these reserves add nothing to the local revenues at all. If there 
is a man here who will say that he will vote for a bill to pay 90 
per cent of the expenses of those local governments, because 90 
per cent of the property in those States belongs to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, I wish that man would stand up and 
say so. And yet, if you are not willing to do that, you are not 
willing to do exact justice under similar conditions. For in- 
stance, the people in the District of Columbia. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOODS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson]. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I have appeared before the 
House a great many times in the discussion of this question, 
and I can not add anything to what I have already said. To 
the membership of the House who have kept up with the dis- 
cussion this bill is a very simple one. It does not attempt, 
as explained by the chairman of the committee, to change the 


rate of taxation, it does not attempt to change the basis or 
the rule of valuation of property. It simply provides that 
the money collected for the District of Columbia under the 
present rule of assessment, under the present rate of taxation, 
shall be first used before the Federal Treasury responds toward 
its part of the expenses of the District of Columbia. 

Now, in the short time that is allotted to me I can not go 
into all the details; but the amount of money which the Fed- 
eral Government responds to in the maintenance of this gov- 
ernment does not all appear in the District of Columbia appro- 
priation bill. There is more than a million dollars included in 
the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill, in 
the sundry civil bill, and in the deficiency bills. Of course, the 
items in the deficiency bills are items that appear in the legis- 
lative and the sundry civil, where there has not been enough 
money appropriated to conduct the activities, 

Gentlemen, when you understand the history of this legis- 
lation, when you go back to that time when the District of 
Columbia was overwhelmingly involved in debt, when there was 
something like 50,000 or 60,000 people in the District, when 
they owed between forty and fifty million dollars, you will 
know that the-time had come when the bonds issued under the 
existing government were about to mature and they were 
having great difficulty in having the bonds refunded. The gov- 
ernment was so corrupt that it was a stench in the nostrils of 
the American people. 

Congress regarded itself as responsible because the State 
of Maryland and the State of Virginia had ceded to the Na- 
tional Government the sovereignty over this little spot called 
the District of Columbia; and when the Government of the 
United States felt that it did not want to be troubled with local 
government it had passed an enabling act for the District of 
Columbia to run its own affairs. When the Government found 
itself confronted with the proposition that this was not a 
decent and safe place for people to live in, that it was a place 
where they would steal all the property belonging to the Dis- 
trict, as was argued by Mr. Blaine in the Senate and Mr. Black- 
burn in the House, who went into all the details in discussing 
this question, it was proposed that the Federal Government 
should assume the payment of the indebtedness of the Distirct 
of Columbia, and they issued what is known as the 3.65 bonds. 
That is, they would take over the government, collect all the 
money, and guarantee the payment of that enormous debt. 
By the way, in 1922 that debt will be liquidated, for the Fed- 
eral Treasury responded not only to the half of the forty-odd 
million dollars but in addition the Federal Government re- 
sponded in its half of the interest. 

Now, the District of Columbia, in that dire condition where they 
could not pay the debt without an overwhelming taxation that 
would amount to confiscation, under that condition the Federal 
Government, in order to relieve the burden then on the tax- 
payers, passed this 50-50 proposition. And yet you will find 
these gentlemen who have been enjoying that benefit for nearly 
50 years say that this is a sacred right. Gentlemen, I deny 
that. Under that system they have greatly reduced the rate of 
taxation in the District of Columbia, until the last legislative act 
provided that there should be only 15 mills tax on a two-thirds 
valuation, which is the same as 1 mill on a full valuation. The 
newspapers are beginning in a mild method to say that the rate 
of taxation should be reduced in the District of Columbia be- 
cause the District of Columbia pays more taxes than it ought 
to É 

Gentlemen, I make this statement after one year’s investiga- 
tion. I wrote to all the cities of 150,000 inhabitants and over, 
and I say without hesitation that, with the State and county 
taxation, those people pay over two and a half, three, and in a 
few instances nearly four times as much as they pay in the 
District of Columbia. No juggling of figures can change that 
fact. If you want to find out—I shall not call names—but 
certain newspapers in the city of Washington contend that the 
difference is in the assessed valuation. I went to some gentle- 
men of the House, some Members of the House and some out- 
side, and asked them how much they had invested in the city, 
and they told me. I asked them how the taxation of property 
here compared with the taxation at home, and in every instance 
they said that their home city tax was twice what the whole tax 
was here, and in addition they had to pay the county and State 
tax. Now, the county and State tax is all merged into one in 
the District of Columbia. 

This bill is the fairest, in my judgment, that the people of the 
District of Columbia can ever get. We do not change the rate 
of taxation nor the rate of assessment. We change no law. 
We simply say by this bill which is before this House—and 
the question has been before the House before and was 
first by a large majority, second by a two-thirds, and third by 
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The first time the House 
was unable to get a roll call, the next time the advocates of the 


a great many more than two-thirds. 


half and half did not even ask for a roll call. There has been 
only one attempt when it was seriously discussed in the Senate 
by Senator Kenyon and Senator James, the only two men who 
did discuss it. The vote in the Senate was astounding. 

From that date to this they have not dared to submit that 
matter to the Senate under a fair discussion. Not only that, 
but in conference—and I am not betraying any secrets, because 
I made the statement once before in this House—I told the 
Senate conferees, “If you will make a clear statement in writ- 
ing, stating your reasons for adhering to the half-and-half plan, 
I will take that written statement of fact to the House of Rep- 
resentatives and I will read that written statement as your 
reason and not open my mouth, and simply say to the House 
that that is the reason upon which the Senate proposes to 
stand,” and the conferees on the part of the Senate declined to 
make a statement, and no man who knows the facts can go 
back home to his people and justify this system of taxation. 
[Applause.] 

Now, a word with reference to the people living in the 
District of Columbia. I told one of those citizens who came 
to me and asked what measure of taxation they were going to 
have, that of course we wanted a just and reasonable rate, 
as the other people throughout the country pay, and I said 
that that was all that they ought to pay. He replied that this 
half and half simply fixed the amount, and that it was a pro- 
tection to the people of the District. I said, “ You talk about 
the half and half, but suppose for the sake of argument that 
the people of the District of Columbia should find themseives 
confronted by a Congress that had determined to make Wash- 
ington one of the most beautiful cities in the world; suppose 
that they had decided to spend $100,000,000 in the beautifica- 
tion of parks and various portions of the city and called upon 
you to put up another $100,000,000, It would practically be 
confiscation, and you would then cry out against the half-and- 
half plan.” I said further to him that it was only because he 
was paying about half the rate of taxation that the other 
people pay that he wanted this continued, and suggested that 
he would better accept the proposition that Congress was now 
making, because if they do not, if it ever gets to be an issue 
in congressional districts, my prediction was that there would 
be many a strange face here, because it is the simple things in 
Congress that frequently determine the result of elections more 
often than the large ones. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. WOODS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I think we all con- 
cede, and certainly the majority of the committee concede, 
and it is their disposition, that the people of the city of Wash- 
ington should not be taxed more than the people of the country 
and other cities of similar size. We all believe that the 
National Capital should be an object of pride—in its upkeep, in 
its beauty, in its living conditions, in its advantages and 
opportunities, of every American citizen, and I have seen no 
disposition manifested on the part of any member of the com- 
mittee to discriminate or to tolerate discrimination against the 
National Capital. It is admitted, however, by the citizens’ 
committee opposing this measure that they are taxed 1 per 
cent on actual valuation. It is actually less than that, but we 
will take that for the sake of argument. They have marshaled 
a mass of figures of per capita tax, and different kinds of taxes 
compared with other cities, but I have only to ask the members 
of this committee to use their own observation in their own 
cities, and I will venture to say that in the country over there 
is hardly a Congressman here who will not say that cities 
of this size in his State pay an ad valorem tax of at least 2 per 
cent or practically that. Not only that, but the other cities 
pay different kinds of taxes which do not prevail here. You pay 
an income tax and there is none to pay here, for municipal 
purposes. You pay an inheritance tax in your own State and 
rone here. You pay an occupational tax and there is none 
here. This ad valorem tax is practically the only tax that the 
citizens of Washington pay. Take your automobile—— 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. 
Washington get off very easily, but is there not some merit 
in the contention that the proportion should be definitely deter- 
mined, instead of being left up in the air, as I assume it is by 
the provisions of this bill? 

Mr. WOODS of Virginia. I think that would be most de- 
sirable, and if the gentleman can tell me an act of Congress can 
be passed which another Congress can not change, I would 
be very glad to have him do so. I think the proportion is 


I have not any doubt that the people of 


unfair to the country. I do not think the people of the city 
of Washington are paying taxes commensurate with the citizens 
of other cities throughout the country. 

Mr. HUSTED. Of course, you can not pass an act of Con- 
gress that some other Congress can not change, but it seems to 
me that it would be desirable for the people of the District 
who own real estate here to haye some idea as to the proportion 
which the Government will pay and the proportion which the 
city will pay. 

Mr. WOODS of Virginia. That would be desirable. 

Mr. HUSTED. It would seem to me a bad thing to leave it 
up in the air, leave it to some committee to determine each 
year what it shall be. 

Mr. WOODS of Virginia. I take it that if the Congress 
fixed the proportion that proportion would be maintained for 
a number of years, certainly until conditions changed. I 
started to say something about the automobile privilege tax. - 
You know what you pay at your home, You pay only $5 here. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh, more than that. 

Mr. WOODS of Virginia. I am not talking about the ad 
valorem tax. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I would suggest to the gentleman that he 
has overlooked the poll tax, such as he pays in Virginia. 

Mr. WOODS of Virginia. Yes; and we find it a very helpful 
thing. It gives us a better electorate. Let us take the in- 
tangible tax alone. These gentleman have marshaled here a 
set of figures to disprove a fact that all of us know when we 
come to look at the conditions in regard to making up this 
intangible tax. This intangible tax here for the year 1919 
was $880,000. Down in my district in the city of Lynchburg, 
with a population in 1910 of 29,000 plus—it has increased 
since—the taxpayers pay an intangible tax of $253,000, and 
intangibles are taxed at a rate lower—nearly one-third as much 
as is paid in this wealthy city—than any other property. I 
think that this submission of figures is a species of legerdemain 
to disprove a fact. The property owners of the District of 
Columbia are not paying a tax commensurate with the tax paid 
by other people. They ought to pay more, according to the 
privileges they enjoy, and inasmuch as they have no voice in 
the Government Congress ought to be very careful to see to it 
that they are not unjustly treated. 

Mr. JUUL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODS of Virginia. Yes; for the question, because my 
time is limited. 

Mr. JUUL. The gentleman stated they should pay no more 
than a fair tax. Does not the gentleman think that they 
should pay a sufficient tax to pay for what is absolutely local? 

Mr. WOODS of Virginia. No; I think in view of the fact 
that a good deal of Government property is not taxed here, 
in view of the fact we want to maintain this city on a 
high plane, I think the Federal Government should contribute 
to the expense, 

Mr. JUUL. That is exactly what I said, that the Govern- 
ment should pay that part that the buildings here would 
justify and the rest should be paid by the city. 

Mr. WOODS of Virginia. The city should certainly pay more 
than it is paying. Mr. Chairman, I yield the residue of my 
time to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I have heard 
the arguments in reference to the half-and-half proposition 
during a period now of something like 14 years, but have never 
heretofore taken any part in the debate. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that this insistence on the part of the citizens of the city 
of Washington that they have some sort of moral right to this 
exact proportion of 50 to 50, is so illogical and so unreason- 
able that it justifies a few words on my part in opposition to 
this contention. I understand that some gentlemen have stated 
that should the House discontinue the present plan of making 
appropriations for the District they propose to carry the fight 
into their districts. I would advise them against this course. 
{Applause.] If the people in the country districts come to a full 
realization of the meaning of the half-and-half system, namely, 
that it is such an appropriation of the national funds that it has 
served to make Washington the Mecca of the tax dodgers, I 
imagine that the voters will not be slow to rebuke the men 
who are responsible for the continuance of this unjust and 
vicious system. [Applause.] Mr. Chairman, that is precisely 
what Washington is to-day. Men from all over the United 
States come to this city by reason of the favorable tax condi- 
tions that prevail here, as compared with conditions at home. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. If the gentleman will permit, I 
would like to suggest this to my colleagues, that perhaps we are 
talking about one thing here which is taxation, but not legis- 
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lating about that thing, but, on the other hand, legislating in 
reference to something else, and that is the matter of proportion. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. We are legislating in this bill 
in a way to make possible hereafter a just and adequate sys- 
tem of taxation to meet local needs. Our present complaint 
is that the United States is called upen to furnish one-half of 
the money required for purely local necessities. I have in 
mind a case from Virginia that will illustrate the point I made 
a few moments ago. A very large property owner in that State 
from the district represented by my colleague, Mr. Woops, was 
required to make a return of his intangible property for taxa- 
tion. This gentleman had a very small amount of real estate, 
but a very large fortune otherwise, and the city of Lynchburg 
saw no reason why he should not pay his taxes on this prop- 
erty, and thereby contribute to the general fund for civic 
purposes. At the very moment that the city of Lynchburg was 

` preparing to take practical steps to enforce its tax laws against 
this taxpayer, he hied himself to the city of Washington, where 
there was no tax on intangibles to vex him, or limit him in 
the enjoyment of his large estate. He lived here for the balance 
of his days. What was true of that particular gentleman, is 
true of very many others who have come here from the various 
States of the Union to escape local taxation. It is not just to 
these localities that Washington should offer a comparatively 
tax-free haven to great wealth. My colleague, Col. Woops, 
mentioned various taxes not found here, but which exist in 
the States, the inheritance tax, the income tax, the poll tax 
as suggested by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. ZIHLMAN], 
and still other taxes paid by the taxpayers at home but not 
a part of the tax system of Washington. In spite of the fact 
that all of these taxes are essentially just, and paid elsewhere 
we are asked to maintain a system which renders these taxes 
unnecessary, so long as the Nation pays one-half of the sum 
required for the municipal purposes of Washington. The tax- 
payers of Washington should be fairly taxed for civic require- 
ments, leaving the Government free te supplement the fund 
thereby raised, to such an extent as may be deemed proper. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Where does this bill change 
that? 

Mr. SAUNDERS or Virginia. This bill does not change that 
at all. But as soon as we change the absolute fifty-fifty rela- 
tionship, the legislation will follow by which we will impose a 
just system of taxation. The first thing however to be done 
is to terminate the present arbitrary and illogica] relationship. 
That is what we propose to do now. Mr. Chairman, I am per- 
fectly agreeable to the proposition that by reason of the fact 
that the Capital of the Nation is here, we ought to make a con- 
tribution out of the Treasury to make this a city beautiful, but 
I deny that with reference to schools, and other purely local 
features of the city government, they should be maintained in 
part out of the national funds. Why should we pay for them? 
Continually Congress is being upbraided by the newspapers of 
this Capital, for not increasing the pay of the policemen, for 
not increasing the pay of the firemen, for not increasing the pay 
of the school-teachers. Discontinue the arbitrary and unjust 
fifty-fifty plan, and then the people who desire increases in 
these directions, can be taxed to provide the funds necessary. 
The money required, will appropriately be provided by the very 
people who insist that these increases should be made. 

Mr. FOCHT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I do not know that I have any 
time remaining. If the gentleman will give me half a minute, 
I will try to answer his question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GOULD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. ANDREWS]. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I consider it a 

rivilege as well as the duty to oppose the passage of this bill. 

or several years I have followed the course of the propaganda 
resting behind this proposition. This bill is the direct product 
of certain ideas that were distilled in the mountain dews of 
Kentucky. Just why they have now got n home in the State 
of Michigan I am unable to explain—— 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska (continuing). Unless perchance 
that is the homie of the great idealist, Henry Ford. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Yes; for a question. 

Mr, ROBSION of Kentucky. To what does the gentleman re- 


fer? 
Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I refer to the fourth Kentucky 
district. 
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Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Well, that is all right. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Certainly it is; the gentleman 
recognizes the history and the story. 

Mr. Chairman, when this discussion was commenced some 
eight or nine years ago, I noted that many allegations were 
made that marked dishonesty had been practiced against the 
United States in the final settlements between the District of 
Columbia and the Federal Government under the law of 1878. 
I turned to the files of my office in the Treasury and drew up 
the accounts to which those charges related. I called for the 
clerk that made the examinations. I went through the story 
and reached the conclusion that the charges were untrue. Very 
soon after that the Secretary of the Treasury directed a re- 
examination of that question, and the decision of the chief law 
8 of the department sustained my conclusion in relation 

0 

Now, I want to say that, so far as the Treasury is concerned, 
so far as the expenses of the District may be concerned, that 
I do not see any grave danger in the surplus to which the 
majority report refers. When I read that report and noted 
the uneasiness of mind with which the chairman penned those 
lines it occurred to me that he must have been the campaign 
manager of the national campaign of 1884, charging that a 
surplus in the ‘Treasury was a national menace. Here we meet 
again with a surplus of $4,063,000, a great menace to the Dis- 
trict, a great menace to the taxpayers of the Nation! Why do 
we have that surplus of $4,063,000? Simply because, and only 
because, Congress has refused to appropriate the required 
amount of money to take that portion ont along with other 
moneys to pay the bills estimated for by the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I will yield. 

Mr. BLANTON, I will tell the gentleman why it is there. 
It is because $4,063,000 has been taken out of the people's 
pockets and put into the Treasury. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Here is the answer, and I 
want the gentleman to notice: Beginning with 1910, incinding 
1920 and the years intervening, on the District bill alone the 
commissioners asked for $22,640,000 more than Congress ap- 
propriated. There is the reason, and that is the only renson. 
Necessary improvements were refused from year to year. The 
public schools have suffered seriously. 

Now, let us turn for a moment to some of the by-products of 
this propaganda.. What are they? When this propaganda com- 
menced many of the people loaning money from the various 
States to people of moderate means in the District of Columbia 
who were trying to build moderate homes served notice that the 
loans would be recalled at maturity. When the loans could 
not be paid the rates of interest were advanced, so that clerks 
in the departments drawing moderate salaries, clerks in the 
stores, and in the shops, and the factories, were compelled to 
pay increased rates of interest, from 4} to 5 and 51 to 6 per 
cent. It would have been higher than that if the law had not 
made 6 per cent the maximum. Increased rates of rent fol- 
lowed necessarily. There, Mr. Chairman, is the explanation of 
the paralysis in the real estate market of the District of Co- 
lumbia. That answers why there has been no appreciabie 
advance in the real estate market on property sold in the major 
part of the District of Columbia. 

Now, I have heard men direcily responsible for this propa- 
ganda on the floor of this House talk against profiteering, 
when, as a matter of fact, the propaganda initiated and pro- 
mulgated by those very men have taken from the pockets of 
people of moderate means millions upon millions of dollars in 
the District. I know these things, because I was right in the 
midst of the men and the women who had to meet them. That 
is the actual result of this vicious propaganda. That is one 
reason why I consider it a privilege and a duty to vote against 
this bill. We shonld have something fixed and definite, as we 
were supposed to have before this propaganda began. 

Turn for a moment to the early history of the Nation and the 
founding of the Capital here. Read the words of George Wash- 
ington, Alexander Hamilton, Thomas Jefferson. What was the 
idea of building the National Capital on a small tract of ground? 
What was logically involved in the plan? That plan directly in- 
yolved the necessity on the part of the General Government to 
provide for the expenses of its own National Capital. There 
was no other course available. It was absolutely unquestioned. 
Washington and Hamilton and Jefferson saw growing up on 
a small section of land a National Capital of dignity and 

wer, commensurate with the dignity of the American Republic. 

ow could it be provided for outside of the National Treasury? 
On this basis I assert this proposition, that it is, Mr. Chairman, 
the primary duty of the Federal Government to support the Na- 
tional Capital. [Applause.] Mark you, that principle is in- 
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yolved in the original idea. But in the development of the plan 
under the law now in force, who is it that does the work? The 
President of the United States and the Senate furnish the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia. Through executive 
power of the Federal Government the District government is 
created. The Commissioners of the District of Columbia, the 
judges of the courts, the policemen on the streets, the school 
board, and the teachers in the public schools are the representa- 
tives of the Federal Government of the United States. They 
are not the representatives of the people who live permanently 
in the District of Columbia, because no one votes here. There 
are no elections here, the government being under the direct 
control of the President and Congress. The President appoints 
the principal executive and court officials and Congress enacts 
the laws, including what are commonly called city ordinances. 
Presidents, members of Cabinets, Senators, Congressmen, officers, 
and clerks in the departments go home to their respective States 
to vote, just as though the District of Columbia, including Wash- 
ington, were a part of each voting precinct in the United States. 
For that reason it is the duty of the Federal Government to sup- 
port the government it has created to manage and control 
affairs in the District of Columbia. 

But the people who come into the District and hold property 
here should help the Federal Goyernment pay the bills. Now, 
I want to call attention to this fact. We should reverse our 
ordinary method of reasoning. Frequently it is said that the 
Government should help the people of the District finance the 
enterprise. Not so. The people of the District should help the 
Federal Government finance the enterprise; and if $1.50 on each 
$100 will not meet the needs of the National Capital, make 
the rate still higher until it does. And let the Federal Govern- 
ment and the people of the Nation and of the District of Co- 
lumbia stand side by side and furnish the money to do the 
work. 

How much have we heard, even from the chairman of the 
committee, in regard to the improvement of our schools? 
Scarcely a word. Who uses the schools? The children of the 
Members of Congress, of Senators, and clerks in the depart- 
ments. Uncle Sam does business here. His people and his serv- 
ants are the ones that receive the largest benefits. But let 
the property located here come side by side with the needs of 
the District. Develop the water system as it ought to be; 
develop the schools as they ought to be developed. And, my 
friends, upon that basis the present law will not furnish us 
any more money than we need. I doubt whether it will fur- 
nish enough. If I were voting for a change in existing law and 
conditions, I would say advance the rate of taxation and let the 
Federal Government meet it, and put in the water system, 
enlarge your schools, until the National Capital shall stand as 
a model to the nations of the world in education, in beauty, in 
attractiveness everywhere. And if we reverse this little by- 
play in mathematical gymnastics in trying to prove something 
and hitting nothing we will get somewhere in the advancement 
of the great work of the National Capital. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the rest of my time. [Applause.] 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Henry T. RAINEY]. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I have never until 
now participated on the floor in these discussions over the half- 
and-half proposition. But five years ago I served on the Joint 
Committee on Fiscal Relations to investigate this subject. We 
deliberated nearly all summer of the year 1915 and the major 
portion of the fall. We took nearly 2,000 pages of testimony 
and prepared and signed and presented a unanimous report on 
the subject to the House of Representatives and to the Senate. 
My colleague from Illinois [Mr. Wirt1ams], with the diligence 
which always characterizes him in everything he undertakes, 
copies portions of that report in which it appears that the mem- 
bers of the joint commission said: 

The annual tax rate in Washington is approximately $16 per capita. 

In the judgment of your committee this is a reasonable tax levy at 
this time, parany when we consider, as we must, that a large propor- 
tion of the population here pays but a small amount of taxes im 5 

We find from the evidence of fair-minded men, residents of Washing- 
ton, familiar with real-estate values in general, that the present assess- 
ment of real estate for taxation is fair and reasonable. 

This portion of that report is quoted as a reason why this bill 
should not pass. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That portion is quoted to disprove the 
statement that the citizens of the District of Columbia are 
undertaxed. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Yes. The three Senators on the 
joint commission are no longer Members of that body. The only 
members of that joint commission are Judge Gand, of Ohio, and 


myself. He will confirm what I am now prepared to say, that 
although the investigation was ex parte in character, and we 
heard the gentlemen who principally represented the District 
of Columbia and presented matters from their viewpoint, every 
member of that joint commission reached the conclusion that 
the half-and-half proposition ought to be repealed. In our re- 
port, which was prepared by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Ganp]—every word of it was written by him, and he will con- 
firm what I say—we recommended in the report the very legis- 
lation which is now pending before this House. 

Now, I note also—and I have not much time—that my col- 
league from Illinois, Mr. WILLIAMS, quotes from Gov. Blackburn, 
of Kentucky, referring to a speech he made on May 7, 1878, 
speaking in the House in favor of the half-and-half bill, and he 
correctly quotes from his speech. Gov. Blackburn at that time 
was chairman of the Committee on the District of Columbia and 
prepared that half-and-half bill. He himself drew this measure 
which is called the fundamental law of the District on the sub- 
ject, and he spoke in its favor, and largely on account of the 
fight he made his bill was written into the law. 

Now, Gov, Blackburn appeared before our committee in 
1915, 37 years after he made this speech. When he appeared 
he was a member of the Lincoln Memorial Commission, resid- 
ing here in the-city of Washington. Gov. Blackburn on that oc- 
casion, in 1915, referring to the subject, said—and what Gov. 
Blackburn thought about it in 1915 is of more value now than 
the argument he used in 1878: 

The status of 1878 no longer exists here now. For that reason I 
believe that the time has come to abolish the 50 per cent division of 
SADES between the private property holders and the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I am reading from page 1426 of Document No. 247, Sixty- 
fourth Congress, first session. 

If the half-and-half Givision of the expenditures was fair in 1878, 
it certainly is not fair now. 

s . * * s 


+ * 
There are other reasons that commend themselves to my judgment. 
I do not believe that the Federal Government ought to be in a busi- 
ness partnership with anybody. do not think it comports with the 
dignity of a nation of 100,000,000 people to maintain a business part- 
nership with those who pay taxes in the District. 
s$ 


. s * * . e 
I do not believe that any man should be benefited by or penalized 
because of his living in the Capital 5 ee N 

I believe that that partnership ought to be dissolved. The law of 
1878 has stood the test of experience for more than one-third of a 
century. It has lasted longer than I thought it would endure at the 
time of its enactment. * * * 

I have no regrets to express and no apology to offer for the act of 
1878. For 36 years it has answered the pu of those who framed 
it and answe those purposes weil, I think; but I think the time has 
come now when a different condition should obtain. 

And then Col. Worthington, representing the District organi- 
zations, called his attention to this very speech, a portion of 
which my colleague has embodied in this report, and Gov. 
Blackburn said: 

I repeat every word of that now, and indorse every word of it now. 
I have stated to the joint committee that at that time I believed that 
the act of 1878 was the best solution that could then be had. I am 
satisfied beyond all peradventure of doubt that that conclusion was 
correct; more than the act of 1878 got could ng have been passed 
through the two Houses. If conditions as to holdings of real estate 
in the District of Columbia were to-day what they were 36 years ago, 
I would still insist that the equal division of municipal expenditures 
was approximately fair between the Federal Government and the 
private taxpayer. 

Gov. Blackburn—and this was among his last official acts be- 
fore his death—appeared before our committee and asked that 
the aet of which he was the father, which he had succeeded in 
getting through Congress, should be repealed. 

I think his opinion in 1915 is worthy now of more serious con- 
sideration than his opinion in 1878 should now receive. The 
citizens of the District of Columbia ought to pay as much in 
taxes to-day as they would pay for public purposes if they lived 
in any other city with similar surroundings; and they ought 
to pay that much, no matter how much the Government pays, 
and they ought to pay no more than that, no matter how much 
the Government pays. This city belongs to the people of this 
Nation. It does not belong to those who happen to live here. 
It does not belong to the Government employees who live here. 
It is a national city, created for the purpose of being a national 
city, and created originally in order that it might be maintained 
without any form of Jocal government; and since Congress con- 
clusively took charge of the affairs of this city, it has been the 
best-governed city in the United States. When it tried to gov- 
ern itself, after the act of 1871, there were scandals greater 
than any other city of this country ever developed, and after 
three years of attempting to govern itself in the early seventies 
it came out with a debt of over $25,000,000, which the Govern- 
ment was compelled practically to assume and guarantee, and 
the National Government has been paying half of it ever since, 
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and the Government would have to pay all of it, of course, if the 
Distriet did not pay half of it. 

I am not one of those who think that the taxpayers who 
live here in the District of Columbia ought to pay all the ex- 
penses of maintaining this beautiful Capital. 

This city ought to be maintained as the most beautiful capital 
in the world. The people who live here ought not to be required 
to pay all the expense of maintaining its broad boulevards, 
its magnificent park systems, its hundreds of miles of sewers, 
but they ought to be required to pay as much as they would pay 
in other cities similar in population. Of course, there is no city 
in the United States, no city in the world, that will afford to 
the people who live within its boundaries the cultural opportuni- 
ties, the educational opportunities, the social opportunities, open 
to the people who live here in this great Capital of this great 
Nation. But it is not too much to require them to pay what 
they would pay on the property they own here if they lived in 
Newark, N. J., or New Orleans, La. the two cities which in 
population most nearly approximate the eity of Washington. 

If the citizens who live here pay as much as they would pay 
if they lived elsewhere, or in the cities I have mentioned, we 
ought not to attempt to maintain this beautiful Capital on the 
amount they contribute, and there is not the slightest danger 
that any attempt of that kind will be made. This is a national 
city and Congress will appropriate always whatever balance is 
needed. In order to indicate what I mean when I say that the 
conditions in no other city will apply to the conditions here, I 
might call attention to the fact that just a few years ago when 
we had here in Washington a windstorm, which many of you 
will remember, and which blew down trees all over the city, I 
obtained figures at that time as to the number of trees destroyed. 
They were hardly missed when the débris was cleared away, and 
there are no marks of that storm now. There were as many 
trees destroyed in that storm as there are in any other city in 
the world. 

Washington is not a large city, but we have here more square 
yards of asphalt paving than they have in the neighboring city 
of Baltimore, which is one of the great cittes of the country. 
We have here more miles ef sewers than they have in Baltimore. 
I present these facts to show how impossible it is to expect the 
people who live here to bear all the expenses of maintaining this 
city. The newspapers of Washington seem to think that some 
such movement as that is ultimately contemplated. Many of the 
citizens of Washington seem to think that this legislation would 
be the first step in that direction, But let me say to the citizens 
of Washington and to the newspapers of Washington they need 
have no such fears. This city belongs as much to the people 
who live in Illinois as it does to the people who happen to live 
here. The people of this country, without any assistance or 
suggestions from that portion of the population which lives in 
Washington, wilt maintain their Capital as the greatest capital 
of the greatest Nation in the world ought to be maintained. 

For a long time there have been many Members of Congress 
who have been compelled to face in their elections the charge 
that they have voted to appropriate out of money contributed 
by the taxpayers-from their districts funds for moving ashes 
and garbage from the back doors of residents in the city of 
Washington and that they are compelled to help maintain mil- 
lion-dollar high schools here; that they are compelled to help 
maintain here great manual-training schools. As s matter ot 
fact, all of you know the fallacy of an argument like that, but 
the time has come to stop it. Members of Congress ought to be 
compelled no longer to face this charge, and the only way to 
relieve the membership of this burden is to abolish this half- 
and-half proposition, by which the National Government con- 
tributes one-half the expenses of maintaining this Capital. 

The history of the support by the Federal Government of the 
National Capital is interesting. The capital was located here in 
Washington in order that the affairs of the District might be 
administered by Members of Congress and not by any local 
government. Delegates to the Constitutional Convention—many 
of them—had been Members of the Congress which in 1783 was 
compelled by a riotous mob of Revolutionary soldiers to move 
the capital of the United States from Philadeiphia, Pa., to 
Princeton, N. J., after the governor of Pennsylvania had assured 
them that his State militia would not be able to cope with the 
disciplined veterans of the War of the Revolution. As the result 
of the experience Congress had in 1783 in Philadelphia it was 
easy to place in the fundamental law of the land the provision 
for this District. President Washington was authorized to lay 
out the city here where it is. He required the landowners— 
there were 19 or 20 of them, I think, who owned the site of the 
original city of Washington—to deed to him the 6,111 aeres upon 
which the city was built. After laying out the city streets and 
the alleys and the avenues, and after laying out the lots, George 
Washington deeded back to the former owners 10,136 lots, that 


number being one-half of the total number of lots laid out. The 
people who lived here at that time were anxious to undertake 


was undertaken, and this improvement consisted in the buildin 
of a “path from the President's house to Georgetown.” p . 


governing this city, and from that time on the city of Washing- 
ton has been the best governed city in the world. The scandals 
of the Shepherd administration, from 1871 to 1873, are still re- 
membered. No other city ever experienced anything like it. 
It is not likely that the District of Columbia will be again self- 
governing. Self-government for this city is an impossibility 
for the simple reason that they depend too much upon the 
Treasury of the United States. The Government will not permit 
its Capital to incur debts which it will net pay, and for that reg- 
son the eivic restraints which govern citizens of other cities 
will never prevail here. In 1878 the organie act was passed 
providing that the Government pay half and the citizens pay 
half of the expenses of maintaining this city upon the theory at 
that time that the Government owned in value perhaps one-half 
of the property, but the Government built its own buildings and 
the Government maintained its own buildings. The Government 
provided the magnificent grounds which surround these build- 
ings, and the Government maintained these grounds. The Gov- 
ernment polices its own buildings and the grounds about them, 
and these items are not included as a part of municipal expenses. 
The Government will be discharging its full duty to the Na- 
tional Capital if after the people who live here pay the taxes 
they ought to pay—the taxes they would pay if they lived in 
other cities of similar size—the Government pays the balance, 
whatever it may be, whether that balance be more than the 
citizens pay or less than the citizens pay. From 1835 to 1870 
it cost to maintain the National Capital, in round numbers, 
$20,000,000, of which amount the citizens contributed $5,000,000 
more than was contibuted by the Federal Government, and this 
was about the proportion the citizens ought to have contributed 
during that period of time. 

The argument usually made by the newspapers published here 
and by the citizens who live here in favor of the half-and-half 
proposition is that the city did net become a great and beauti- 
ful city until after the Government fixed the exact ratio of 
50-50 in the matter of paying expenses. They say that from 
1878 to the present time the greatest growth and the greatest 
development in the Capital occurred. Of course, the fact they 
state is true, but it is a fact that every city in the Union, in- 
cluding even the old cities of the East, much older than Wash- 
ington, made the greatest growth and development after 1878. 
During that period of time street railways abandoned the old 
system of horse cars and attained their present comfort in the 
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matter of transit. During that period of time electricity came 
into use. During that period of time gardens and parks made 
their greatest development. During that period of time, I re- 
member that the city of Chicago was entirely rebuilt, eyen the 
buildings in that great city were torn down and renewed. 
There is nothing in this argument, There is no alchemy in the 
half-and-half proposition which insures to this city its con- 
tinued development in beauty and in every other thing which 
makes a city magnificent and great. The citizens of Washing- 
ton take themselves too seriously. The editorial staffs of Wash- 
ington newspapers take themselves too seriously. Men who 
favor a continuance of this illogical half-and-half proposition 
will have their pictures printed on the front pages of Wash- 
ington newspapers indefinitely in the future. Their names will 
appear in the front page headlines after this discussion is 
over. Those of us who stand for a more logical system expect 
nothing of this kind. So far as I am concerned in the future 
I expect to vote for those appropriations from the Federal 
Treasury needed to maintain the magnificence of this Capital 
city, and I expect at all times to vote to compel taxpayers who 
live here to pay as much as they would pay on their property if 
they lived in any other city of similar size. 

The Federal Government assumed the payment of one-half 
of the indebtedness contracted by the Shepherd government in 
the city of Washington and the Government has been paying 
one-half of the sums paid on that account ever since. The bonds 
issued at that time—the 3.65 bonds—are not yet paid. Nine 
hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars will be paid this year 
on those bonds; $975,000 will be paid next year, and $975,000 
Will be paid in the fiscal year of 1922, and when the 1922 pay- 
ment is made the bonds will all be paid. This will release the 
citizens of Washington from paying one-half every year of the 
$975,000. The citizens who live here ‘have nothing of which to 
complain. They have been treated fairly and liberally ‘by the 
Federal Government. We have paid one-half of the debt con- 
tracted by the District during the three years it was a self- 
governing city, and it is to be hoped it will never be a self- 
governing city again. After the citizens have paid the taxes 
they ought to pay, Congress will pay what balance is necessary. 
The Federal Government ought to do that much; it ought not 
to do more than that. 

I am surprised that the half-and-half proposition receives at 
this time so much support in this body. It never before re- 
ceived support similar to the support given it now. Nearly 
one-half the members of the District Committee have signed 
the minority report. ‘We have been appropriating so many 
billions of dollars during the war that the conscience of Con- 
gress in the matter of appropriations may be blunted to a cer- 
tain degree, but I will be surprised indeed if the proposition 
of the committee to abandon the half-and-half proposition and 
to adopt a logical plan does not again pass this House. As far 
as I am concerned, I expect to vote for the committee bill. 
Nr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, for years 
as a member of the Committee on the District of Columbia I 
have listened to arguments for and against this half-and-half 
method of taxation, until finally, when the bill was reported to 
the House by the vote of the committee, I am constrained to 
believe that as the years go by the arguments become more con- 
founding and confusing instead of enlightening. The bill came 
here with nine names attached to what was called a minority 
report, which, in fact, was a majority report against any 
change. As for myself, I might say to the several gentlemen 
Who talked about going home to your constituents and facing 
them on this little proposition of taxation in Washington, or the 
District of Columbia, that I have been to see those folks many 
times, and I expect to go to see them many times in the future, 
and I want to say to those gentlemen that those very people are 
glad indeed that there is some inducement for people to come 
to live in Washington, even if residents ‘are given a small shade 
of reduction in taxation. They are proud of their great Capital 
city. They are willing that it shall be beautified; that there 
shall be better accommodations here; that it may become an 
example to the whole world; ‘that we may have that good gov- 
ernment here spoken of a minute ago. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Will my friend yield? 

Mr. FOCHT. Briefly. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Is this city going to be beauti- 
fied by bringing tax dodgers here? - 

Mr. FOCHT. They can ‘not dodge taxes when they have 
property here. It is your fault and mine if we do not get them. 
But you will not get them under this bill, and I will tell you 
why. If they are half as crooked and venal as they are claimed 
to be, the best way is to make them pay a definite and fixed 
amount. I should like to know how you are going to get them 
under an assessment system, if they control the assessor. You 


gentlemen are all wise enough to know what happens under an 
assessment system. You know that the assessment of property 
is sometimes very much a matter of sentiment, sometimes a 
matter of judgment and viewpoint, often a matter of necessity. 
So how are you going to get at it? We do know that when we 
get the 50 per cent from them we get a fixed and sure amount; 
but if vou are going into this haphazard, indefinite, unbusiness- 
like proposition which is offered in this bill, you are saying to 
them, “Give us what you please, what the assessors choose to 
assess, and we, like easy marks, will give them the balance.” 
That reminds me of how the late Senator Quay once jocularly 
replied to the importunities of a soliciting promotor. He 
said, “You go out and see what you can make and I will 
give you half of it,” and that is the way with this sort of a 
proposition. 

This is no time to make the change, anyhow. You see the 
sentiment of the committee expressed in their negative recom- 
mendation on this bill, which ought to:be an expression of value. 
But while the bill may pass the House, it will not pass the body 
at the other end of this Capitol. With the present disturbed 
condition of values, especially in Washington, this is no time to 
tamper with assessments. Anyhow, one thing that we always 
try to arrive at in a city or county or any division of govern- 
ment is to reach the point where we have ample funds, and 
certainly we have enough here when they say they have a sur- 
plus of $4,000,000, which indicates good housekeeping. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MAPES. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Gann]. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the purpose of this bill is to establish complete and ample justice 
between the residents of the District of Columbia and the tax- 
paying residents of all the cities of the American Union and to 
clear away the most marked feature of special privilege which 
exists on the statute books to-day. There has been a singular 
unanimity of every board and of all persons who have had occa- 
sion to investigate this matter, until now we eome to the carry- 
ing out, by the language of this bill, of the action of chairmen of 
Committees on Appropriations, Messrs. Fitzgerald, Sherley, and 
Goop, and ‘the action of chairmen of the District of Columbia 
Committee, Messrs. Jounson and Mares, and of the report of the 
Fiscal Relations Commission of 1915, of whom there are two 
members now in the House and who vouch for what that means, 
It is the carrying out of what this District of Columbia Com- 
mittee has done in the last two or three weeks, and of the action 
of this House of Representatives seven times repeated, which 
has declared that ‘this fictitious principle of the so-called half 
and half is absolutely no longer necessary and should not be 
tolerated upon the statute books of the United States. 

Now, the Fiscal Relations: n found—and the House 
has followed their finding a number of times—that it was im- 
possible to determine whether 20 per cent or 30 per cent or 40 
per cent or 50 per cent was an adequate contribution by the 
General Government, but they found, and found justly, that the 
people here should pay a fair and reasonable tax upon their 
taxable property, and that beyond that every cent necessary to 
maintain this Capital as the model city not alone of the United 
States but of the world should be made up by the General Gov- 
ernment. That is the report of the Fiscal Relations Commis- 
sion; that is the plan that I think should be followed; and that 
is what is applied here. Now, the last time we considered it 
we found there was an immense surplus credited to the funds 
of the District of Columbia standing unexpended, useless for 
any municipal purpose, over $4,000,000 of the people’s money 
lying idle. No State, no municipality anywhere except here in 
the District of Columbia, has any such fund of the people's 
money lying idle. When we sought to avoid that, we were told 
that it is all a matter of bookkeeping; that it would not be 
appropriated, anyhow. But now we find by this publication 
issued yesterday in the District of Columbia, where the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Goutp]—by adoption, I believe—takes 
on a statement, We find that there should be two things, one 
that the law of limitation should be removed, and the other that 
the surplus should be expended. This is the development that 
everybody anticipated. We were told that the surplus was a 
matter of bookkeeping; that it did not amount to anything; and 
now here we find as the entering wedge the two things, remove 
the limitation on appropriations, throw open wide the door to 
estimates no matter how radical or useless, and, more than that, 
spend the $4,000,000—no matter what you spend it for, but 
get rid of it; it belongs to the people of the United States; take 
it from the Treasury and spend it; throw it to the winds so ‘that 
we will not be charged with having a surplus. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 
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Mr. GOULD. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my time 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS: Mr. Chairman, the bill under consideration pro- 
poses to abolish the half-and-half system by which the people of 
Washington and the Federal Treasury contribute equal amounts 
to the maintenance of the District government. The method of 
establishing and governing the city of Washington and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is unique in comparison with the history of 
any other national capital. Here the scheme and plan for a 
Federal seat of government was conceived and drafted long be- 
fore the city became a reality. In all of the older nations the 
capitals were established in existing cities, but in the United 
States the Capital was first designed and the city followed. 

The preliminary steps to create a national reserve for the 
seat of government were taken in 1778, when the Congress was 
in session in the city of Philadelphia. Thereafter followed such 
legislation and consummation of plans as resulted in laying off 
the District of Columbia separate and apart from the jurisdic- 
tion of any of the sovereign States in America. In the year 
1800 the offices and departments of our National Government 
were duly established in the city of Washington and within the 
District of Columbia. Two years later the city itself was in- 
corporated. From the time the seat of government was estab- 
lished here down to the year 1878 there was no fixed and deter- 
mined understanding between the people of the Nation and the 
people of the District of Columbia as to what portion each 
should bear in meeting the expenses of municipal development 
and maintenance. During all of those years the people sub- 
mitted to a burden of heavy taxation, and all of the money so 
paid was spent for public improvement purposes. The tax 
money was supplemented by sporadic appropriations by Con- 
gress. Some years Congress appropriated much, some years it 
appropriated little, and some years it appropriated nothing at 
all. The results of that uncertain situation were disastrous in 
the extreme. The city government became heavily involved in 
debt; municipal bankruptcy was threatened. With all their 
abundant outlay of cash, the streets were dilapidated and mu- 
nicipal progress was halted. Property values fluctuated with 
the varying uncertainty of tax levies. Public spirit was in a 
chaotie condition and municipal progress had stopped. Con- 
gress at last realized the impending calamity and appointed a 
commission to ascertain the facts and define the causes and to 
suggest a legislative remedy. Many months of hard labor by 
the wisest men of the Nation was given to this task, and when 
their report was made it was followed by the enactment of 
what is known as the organic act of July, 1878, which provided 
a new form of government for the District of Columbia and the 
city of Washington. That organic law provided, among other 
reforms, that the expense of maintaining the municipal govern- 
ment should be divided half and half between taxation against 
the citizens of the District and appropriations from the Treas- 
ury of the United States. 

During all preceding years the tax money paid out by the 
people of the District in developing a Capital for the whole 
United States had exceeded the amount of money contributed 
by the Government for that purpose to the extent of more than 
$9,000,000. Since that time, however, the District and the Gov- 
ernment have been matching dollars in meeting that expense. 

The proponents of the pending bill propose to abolish the half- 
and-half provision without substituting anything better in its 
place. The natural result of the passage of this bill would be 
a reversion to the unsettled conditions formerly prevailing with 
all the attendant uncertainty as to the amount of taxation, the 
comprehensiveness of the improvements, and the whim and 
caprice of varying congressional appropriations. 

In all of the hearings held on this bill and in the arguments 
submitted by its advocates the whole fight seems to be bottomed 
on the theory that the people of Washington are not taxed as 
heavily as the citizens of certain other municipalities in the 
United States. That general statement may be true, although 
the facts do not seem to bear it out. But whether it is true 
or not is unimportant, because it does not involve the funda- 
mental principle to which we should look in settling this con- 
troversy. 

If it be true that Washington citizens pay less taxes than the 
people of other cities, remember that this is not a commercial 
city ; that it is not maintained by mines or factories, or farming 
interests, or shipping facilities, or any of the other peculiarly 
local conditions that build up cities of their own accord. If it 
be true that these citizens bear light tax burdens, it is also 
true that in no other city of America is so large a proportion of 
the most valuable real estate entirely excluded from responding 
to any tax whatever. If it be true that they pay less tax, it 
is also true that what they do pay is expended for the benefit of 
the whole Nation as well as for themselves, In every other 


American city the taxes are paid for purely local benefit, but 
here the taxes are largely paid for the national benefit. 

If it be true that they pay less taxes, it is also true that they 
receive less in return for what they pay. In every other city of 
America the people who pay taxes for governmental purposes 
enjoy the right of administering their own government accord- 
ing to their own will, They determine through appropriate 
representation how the taxes they pay shall be expended. 
When we remember the impositions practiced upon the colonies 
before the days of the Revolution, and when we remember that 
the unjust burden of taxation without representation was one 
of the primary causes of the birth of this infant Republic, it 
Seems to be the very irony of fate that this city, which is pre- 
sumed to typify in its magnificence the soul of Americanism, 
should be the only spot in the Nation subject to taxation without 
representation. 

The people of Washington and the District of Columbia have 
ho voice in choosing the people who make their laws; they 
have no part in framing those laws; they are not consulted as 
to who shall be the officers to enforce their laws; they do not 
determine the amount of their own taxation; and they are 
utterly helpless in determining how their tax money shall be 
spent. Congress makes all the laws for the District of Colum- 
bia, and the officers and boards appointed by the President 
administer those laws. The people of the District have no vote 
in determining the Membership in Congress nor in electing the 
President, 

I am not concerned about the relative rate of taxation in 
Washington and in other cities. Whether these people pay a 
higher tax rate or a lower tax rate than the people of Ein- 
cinnati, or San Francisco, or New Orleans, or Detroit, is 
neither here nor there in determining the fundamental prob- 
lem in hand. That comparison is irrelevant and immaterial 
and far afield from the real issue involved here, 

One important question is: Who is benefited by the money 
that is spent in maintaining the Capital City of the Nation? 
The obvious answer must be that the benefits acerue to the 
inhabitants of Washington on one hand and to the citizens 
of the Nation on the other hand. To determine the respective 
needs of these two bodies of people in that behalf reaches the 
real crux of this inquiry. Consider, if you please, the relative 
disadvantages they would suffer without such expenditures. If 
the streets are neglected, if the parks become unsightly, if 
the water supply is cut off, if fire protection fails, if the police 
organization ceases to function, would not the calamity to the 
whole body of the American public be vastly greater than the 
mere inconvenience suffered by the population of this city? 
Then, gentlemen, it is but reasonable that the Government 
should bear at least an equal portion of the expense incurred 
in the upkeep of these municipal requirements so important 
to our national welfare. 

Another important fact that should not be forgotten is that 
the Government has made necessary a much heavier mainte- 
nance account than is the case in the average American city, 
The splendid magnificence of the District as laid out by Gen. 
Washington, with its broad thoroughfares, with its graceful 
parks and squares and circles, require improvements of such 
expense and elegance as to harmomize with the artistic scheme 
upon which the city has been planned. 

It costs large sums to pave the wide streets; ornate bridges 
are required; and everything must be on a larger and more 
extensive scale than elsewhere to conform to the artistic 
dignity of a city designed with national pride for the home of 
our Federal Government. And remember, the people of Wash- 
ington have no voice in saying whether these things will be 
so or not. These expenses were determined for us in plans 
approved more than a century ago and handed down to us 
as a mandate from the founders of this Federal City. 

Justice and equity demand that the people of the Nation 
should join with the people of the District in meeting the ex- 
pense of maintaining the Capital City in ratable proportion to 
their respective needs. Certainly it can not be said that our 
National Government has less interest in its only established 
and permanent home than has a changing resident population. 

The District of Columbia is primarily the seat of govern- 
ment for the United States; the growth and development of a 
great municipality within the District was a probable and a 
necessary incident; but Washington as a city is secondary in 
importance to Washington as a Capital. The Federal Govern- 
ment is not located in the city of Washington for the benefit 
of the citizens of this city; the Federal Government is located 
here for the benefit of the whole people of the United States. 

In the ordinary city the interest of the people of that city 
is the supreme purpose of its municipal existence; but in the 
case of our Fedéral seat of government the place is primarily 
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a capital and only incidentally a city. The magnitude ef the 
plan of the city of Washington, with the number and the 
length and width of its thoroughfares to be built and main- 
tained, imposes a burden vastly greater than a city planned 
by local interests would undertake; moreover, the greatness 
of the improvements as to beauty and expense must be har- 
monious with the original design, and the cost is vastly more 
than the ordinary city would afford. 

Here is another fact absolutely unique in the history of city 
building. The seat of government is confined to the present 
boundary limits of the District of Columbia. Congress itself 
has no power to extend those limits. In other municipalities 
the amount of taxable real estate inerenses in area with the 
extension of city boundaries, but the very reverse is true in 
the District of Columbia. The Federal Constitution prevents 
an increase in acreage; but it grants to Congress, regardless 
of the will of the local people, the right to reduce the amount 
of that acreage for the purposes. of taxation. Year by year 
more and more of this land is purchased or condemned by Con- 
gress, and is laid off for public highways and taken for public 
parks and building grounds. Every acre so taken reduces the 
source of tax production, and at the same time it increases 
the need of money for the upkeep of the city and the District. 

When these facts are fairly considered it seems just and rea- 
sonable that the United States should bear at least half of 
the burden of development and upkeep in the District of 
Columbia. Moreover, for the sake of quietude and 
on the part of the Government, as well as on the part of the 
District, the relative proportions of the money to be paid for 
this purpose should remain definitely fixed by law. Therefore, 
Mr. Chairman, I oppose the passage of this bill. [Applause-]; 

Mr, MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Towa [Mr. Goop]. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, in five minutes one ean not dis- 
cuss the real merits of the pending measure. Gentlemen say 
they are not concerned with regard to the relative amount of 
taxes that the taxpayers of the city of Washington shall pay 
into the Treasury for the support of the city, and yet, as a 
business proposition, that is all that this bill is to do. The 
city of Washington to-day has an indebtedness of about 
$3,000,000, and under the sinking fund that debt 
will be all paid in 1922. There is not another city in the United 
States anywhere that can show a financial condition to compare 
with that. 

This matter has been before the House for several years, 
and about every time it has been before the House two-thirds 
of the membership have been in favor of repealing the law and 
in favor of a proposition such as that carried in the pending 
bill. It seems to me that the measure is entirely fair. It ought 
to be fair to the District of Columbia. We ought not to enact 
any legislation that is unfair, and those who would claim that 
Members who favor this legislation are inclined to be unfair 
to the District I think are misstating the question altogether. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Would the passage of this bill of itself 
increase the taxes of the citizens of the District? 

Mr. GOOD. It would not of itself. It might. make it neces- 
sary to increase the taxes, and I am not sure but what it should, 
In my city, a town of less than 50,000, I have to pay taxes at the 


rate of more than 2 per cent upon a fair cash valuation ef my | 


property. I think our rate 
cities of that size and larger. Here we assess the property at 
two-thirds of its. valuation, and the actual assessment. figures 
out about 1 per cent of the actual value. It seems to me, in all 
justice to. the property owners here, that it will not be treating 
them unfairly, enjoying all the benefits of what I believe is 
destined to be the greatest city in America in many respects, if 
we require them to pay a tax equal to that paid by people in 


other cities. I believe Washington is destined in many respects | 


to be the center of great activities; it is destined to become the 
eenter of art, literature, and science in the United States. It 
is recognized as the political center. I believe it is destined 
to be that, but I do not believe that Washington is soon to be 
the city it is destined to become if we do not change this. method 
of taxation. The sooner we change this system, the better for 
Washington. I think our schoolhouses in Washington do not 
measure up to the requirements and needs of the city. The 
character of buildings on Pennsylvania Avenue would be a dis- 
grace to a town of 10,000 people, and yet they continue, and will 
eontinue, until we adopt a business plan of taxing the city of 
Washington. Adopt a business plan, adopt the same plan that 
other cities adopt, and let property, whether it is Government 
property or other property, bear its just proportion of carrying 
on the activities ef the city, and I think you will see a more 
healthy growth in the city of Washington. Those who are 


opposing this legislation in 10 or 20 years from now will ac- 
knowledge the fact that it is bottomed upon good business prin- 
ciples and will mean more for the growth of Washington than 
any legislation that Congress could possibly pass. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, E yield the remainder of my 
time to the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. CRISP: Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 


Mr. CRISP (interrupting the count). Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, Washington has been called 
the most beautiful city in the world. I have not traveled 
abroad, so I can not from personal knowledge say that Wash- 
ington is the most beatiful city in the world, but I do know 
that as the Capital of this great Republic it is destined to be 
the most beautiful city in the world. It was excellently 
planned, and while its builders have not followed the original 
plan intelligently at all times, we are gradually coming back 
to the old plan, and eventually this city will be developed in a 
manner in keeping with the might and majesty and strength 
of the Republic. I have never met a Member of Congress who 
was not kindly disposed toward the Capital of the United 
States. I have never known one who remained here for any 
length of time who was not enthusiastic with regard to its 
development and anxious to do what he could to promote its 
growth. along the finest and best lines. 

Some years ago. conditions arose in the city of Washington 
under which it became necessary for the Federal Government 
to come to the relief of the inhabitants of the city. A local 
government, unfortunately administered, had plunged the city 
into debt in the sum of about $150 per capita. There was no 
possible way to. meet this indebtedness, and to insure the 
growth and development of the city otherwise than by the aid 
of the Federal. Government and the Federal Treasury. A plan 
was adopted under which the Federal Government was to con- 
tribute one-half of the expenses of the city. It was a good plan, 
it was a sound plan, at the time and under conditions then 
existing, For some time the Federal contribution was scarcely 
enough; it was difficult to pay the debt, to provide for the ad- 
ministration of the city, and to extend its streets as they were 
needed with the 50 per cent contribution made by the Govern- 
ment. But gradually conditions changed, the debt was steadily 
reduced, and is now almost extinguished, and the city has 
grown wonderfully; great wealth has been brought here from 
the ends of the Union, and conditions are such and will continue 
to be such that a contribution of 50 per cent toward the run- 
ning expenses of the city by the Federal Government is not 
necessary. It has not been necessary for a number of years 
past. The old plan has outlived its usefulness. While good 
and useful at the time adopted, ft no longer fits the conditions. 
It is neither fair to the people of the country generally nor is 
it fair to the District of Columbia that there should be this 


the maintenance of their Government, and all the amount 
needed to run the District government and meet the District 


needs over and above that fair contribution is to be paid out of 
the Federal Treasury. As a matter of fact, it is exactly what 


we have been doing in the past. Itis what we are doing now. 
Mr. WILLIAMS, Then why change it? 
Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MONDELL. There is no such thing as a District of 
Columbia fund or a District of Columbia treasury. 
Mr. MURPHY. > „ Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 
Mr. MURPHY. Will the gentleman explain to the House on 
what he bases the assumption that future Congresses will be 


more generous when they have no such sum to draw from than 


the present Congress is with the $4,000,000 that belongs to the 
people of the Nation to be spent on their Capital City, which 
remains in the Treasury? 

Mr. MONDELL. I was not talking about generosity or lack 


¿of generosity of the Congress to the District of Columbia. I 
| take it for granted that the Congress will always be generous 


to the District; but I say that it is not fair to the taxpayers 


of the district which my friend represents to say to them, 


“You shall help pay half toward the maintenance of the gov- 


-ernment in the District of Columbia, whether that sum is 


needed or not.” 
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Mr. Chairman, this is not a question of the rate of taxation 
in the District of Columbia, though one might judge it to be so 
from the argument that certain gentlemen make. I have ex- 
pressed no opinion with regard to the present assessment or 
tax rates, because that is a matter not necessarily involved in 
this discussion. Years ago when the question of the fiscal 
relations of the District with the Federal Government were 
discussed I did not favor a change from the half-and-half rule 
because, while I believed we we were reaching a period when 
the old rule was not equitable, I was not certain what rule 
should be adopted. I gave the matter considerable thought 
and study, and I was for a time of the opinion that while the 
half-and-half rule no longer provided a fair apportionment of 
expenditure there should be some definite rule of apportion- 
ment; but as time has passed I have changed my mind in 
regard to that and have come to the conclusion that it is im- 
possible to fix any hard and fast rule of division of expendi- 
ture and that the plan now proposed is not only fair and 
equitable but that it is the only workable plan. 

I think our experience in dealing with the District in the 
matter of appropriations for the last few years makes it very 
clear that the present rule or plan is not sound. We have 
appropriated all that should have been appropriated under the 
circumstances, and yet up to the 1st of last July the District 
revenues have exceeded one-half of the appropriations by over 
$4,000,000. As a matter of fact, we have not been following the 
half-and-half plan. 

I am in hopes that before long conditions will justify con- 
siderably increased expenditures by the District government 
and we may reach a condition where for a time the appropria- 
tions are equal to or even exceed double the revenues of the 
District. I for one should not hesitate to vote for a District 
bill simply because its sum total was double the income of the 
District, but I do not believe that it is practical or wise to 
have a hard and fast rule. For one thing, it handicaps the 
commissioners of the District in making their estimates, which 
is not fair to the District. Under the rule proposed the limi- 
tation which now exists on estimates would naturally be re- 
moved. The commissioners would estimate for the needs of 
the District, the Congress would appropriate such sums as in 
their opinion were wise, the District funds would flow into 
the National Treasury as now, and we would be free from the 
ever- recurrent question as to whether or not the appropriations 
were double the District revenue; and if not, whether or not 
there was a sum in the Treasury representing the difference 
and who it belonged to. 

The plan proposed is simple, sane, and sound, and with a 
Congress disposed to deal with the District fairly, as I believe 
the Congress always will be, will afford the basis of more har- 
monious relations between the District and the Congress than 
now exists. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. All time has expired, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all appropriations of money to provide for 
tos pa ment of the expenses of the government of the District of 
Colum 


shall be Buy from and after July 1, 1920, out of the reve- 
nues of the District of Columbia to the extent that such revenues shall 
be sufficient therefor and the remainder shall be paid out of the 
Treasury of the United States: Provided, That the amounts to pay the 
interest and 1 fund on the funded debt of the District of Co- 
Jumbia shall be paid one-half out of the revenues of the said District 
and one-half out of the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I can not make any argument in five minutes and neither 
can I hope to add anything to the splendid presentation of the 
case made by the chairman of the committee, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Marrs]. It seems to me that his argument 
is conclusive in the matter; but, speaking to my new colleagues, 
let me say that in the Sixty-third Congress I introduced a bill 
to repeal this half-and-half law, which was the first bill ever 
introduced in Congress on that subject. In that Congress the 
House -passed the bill repealing the law, and in each Congress 
thereafter the House has passed an act repealing the law, but 
it has been defeated in the Senate. Now, gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I believe that the people of the city of Washington pay 
the lowest tax rate of any city anywhere near the size of the 
city of Washington in the world. That belief is based upon 
comparative figures furnished me by an impartial source, 

Gentlemen of the committee, you will bear in mind that in 
Washington there is only one tax levied, which is the city tax. 
They have no State and county taxes, as we have in all States of 
the Union. So when they pay one tax that is the only tax they do 
pay. The figures were furnished me by the United States 
Census Office, and I used them in a speech here about two years 
‘ago; I do not think there has been any change since then, and 


I will take the liberty of calling the attention of my colleagues 
to these comparative figures, showing what taxes the citizens of 
the United States pay in cities of approximately the size of the 
city of Washington: 


Repo! R Rats 

basis eported per 

Total. 3 5 ae ene 

ment, 210 drod 

Per cent. 

$23, 580 100 $23, 589 $2.33 
15, 878 90 14, 290 1.42 
14,840 100 14, 840 Le 
20, 400 100 20, 400 2.04 
28, 450 75 21,338 2 
15, 000 663 10,000 1.09 
29, 990 50 14, 995, 1.49 
22, 000 100 22, 000 22 
21, 900 60 13, 140 1.31 
25, 700 0 17, 990 LB 


I do not think it just to the people of your district and mine 
that we should continue to pay one-half the operating ex- 
penses of the District of Columbia when the property owners 
here are undertaxed. Some gentleman seems to think it is 
wickedly wrong to amend this so-called half-and-half act, the 
act of June 11, 1878, which the people of the District of Colum- 
bia delight to call their constitution. Let me say to you, my 
friends, that law has been amended in several instances, but in 
every instance the amendment was to lighten the tax burden 
of the citizens of Washington instead of lightening any of the 
tax burdens of the people of the United States by reducing the 
amount appropriated out of the people’s treasury as a gratuity 
to the local taxpayers. When this half-and-half act was passed 
on June 11, 1878, this provision was in it: 

That the rate of 
ELSO per . taxation on all real and personal property shall be 

(See Stat., vol. 20, p. 105, 45th Cong.) 

Under this law the original tax rate on all real and personal 
property was $1.50 per hundred, and it was levied on property 
assessed at its full value. On July 1, 1902—Statute, volume 32, 
pages 616, 618—this half-and-half act was amended, but that 
amendment was to reduce the tax on local real estate by reduc- 
ing the assessment basis from the full value to two-thirds of 
the value, and in addition to that the tax law relating to per- 
sonal property was amended so as to exempt all intangible per- 
sonal property—money, stocks, notes, accounts, and so forth— 
from all taxation. It was taxed under the original half-and-half 
act. Upon the passage of this act all intangible personal prop- 
erty in the District was exempt from all taxation from that 
time, July 1, 1902, until this agitation started resulting in 
remedial legislation in 1916. 

September 1, 1916 (Stats, 39, p. 717, 64th Cong.), Congress 
passed a law putting a tax of four-tenths of 1 per cent on in- 
tangible personal property, and that is the law to-day, a mere 
bagatelle compared to what your constituents pay. Some gen- 
tlemen say that if we repeal this law it is not just to the 
taxpayers of Washington, for they would be uncertain as to 
what amount of taxes they shall pay. My friends, the amount 
they will pay is just as certain, just as definitely fixed, if this 
law is repealed as it is to-day. Under the law as it is to-day 
the commissioners make their estimates of expenditures, and it 
is for the Congress to say whether they will approve them, 
how much the Congress will appropriate, and under the existing 
law one-half of the amount Congress determines is paid out 
of taxes from the District and the Federal Government pays 
the other half of the amount. If you repeal this law, the tax 
paid by the people of Washington will remain just exactly what 
it is to-day, $1 on the hundred on real estate 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CRISP. May I ask for five minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to continue for five minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CRISP. You see the tax rate is just ns fixed, just as 
certain as it is to-day. Local property owners will pay the 
tax rate of $1 on real estate and four-tenths on intangible prop- 
erty, just as they do now, and then it will be for the Congress 
to say what other amount shall be appropriated for the use 
of the District. This bill clearly works no hardship, no in- 
justice upon the people of the District. Now, in conclusion, in 
my judgment if this law is repealed it will mean that no in- 
equitable hardship will be imposed upon the people of the 
District of Columbia, but the people of your district and mine 
will be relieved of an unjust tax burden that they are now 
bearing for the people of the District of Columbia. [Applause.] 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 


ment. t 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

+ Add at the end of the page: “ Provided further, That hereafter there 
shall be no restrictions on the right of the District Commissioners to 
estimate the expenses of the District for any fiscal year.” 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman is going to make the point 
of order, make it; I do not want any reservation. 

Mr. MAPES. I make the point of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. What is the point of order? It is not sub- 
ject to the point of order. 

Mr. MAPES. I make the point of order that this amendment 
is not germane to this bill, which simply provides for the use 
of money raised by taxation within the District, and can not 
be amended by an amendment in the nature of that which the 
gentleman offers. ' 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the further point of 
order that this bill seeks to amend the present law only in one 
particular, and the gentleman’s amendment seeks to amend it in 
another particular, which is not germane to the present bill be- 
fore the House. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. This bill does not seek to amend the 
law in any particular. 

Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I do not think either gentle- 
man has stated a reason why this amendment should not be 
made a part of the bill or submitted to the committee for con- 
sideration. The bill itself provides that all appropriations of 
money to provide for the payment of the expenses of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia shall be paid from and after 
July 1, 1920, out of the revenues of the District of Columbia to 
the extent that such revenues shall be sufficient therefor and the 
remainder shall be paid out of the Treasury of the United States, 
and this amendment simply seeks to provide that the District 
Commissioners shall have the unrestricted right to estimate what 
the expenses are to be, a function absolutely necessary for the 
proper conduct of the District government. The mere fact that 
the expenses are to be paid indicates that they must be esti- 
mated for before appropriated. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Surely. 

Mr. BEGG. The question I would like to ask you and have 
made clear is, suppose that your amendment is incorporated, 
then would there be anything to prevent the District Commis- 
sioners estimating the expenditures for the year at, say, five 
times more than the rate of taxation would provide, and would 
not Congress be obligated at such time to make up whatever 
deficit they would find? 

Mr. MADDEN. There is nothing to prevent the District 
Commissioners under this provision, if it should become a part 
of the law, from making any estimates they please, to the ex- 
tent that they please, for any improvements that might be re- 
quired legitimately in the District. For example, if we have 
not schools enough to accommodate the children who happen to 
live here, they would have a right to estimate for an additional 
number of schools, and they have been restricted in that right 
under the law as it now exists. If we have not a sufficient water 
supply, they would have a right to estimate for the cost of creat- 
ing a water supply. If we have not a sufficient sewerage system 
to meet the needs of sanitation in the District, they would have 
the right to estimate for the cost of that. But it would still be 
within the power of the Congress of the United States to say 
what part of the recommendations would be adopted. 

It seems to me that the most salutary thing that could be 
done, Mr, Chairman, is to give the District Commissioners the 
power to make the estimates for the important and vital needs 
of the District. And if this is not a part of a law which pro- 
vides how the money raised shall be expended I do not know 
what could be a part of the law. If this is subject to a point 
of order, why, you can not offer an amendment to this bill that 
would not be subject to a point of order. My judgment is that 
the one thing most vitally needed in the District to-day is the 
power sought to be given to the commissioners by the amend- 
ment which I have offered. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, Is not the language of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment recommended to Congress by the commissioners? ` 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know. The language I offer is not 
recommended by anybody. It is from my own fertile brain, 
and can not, in my judgment, be considered as not germane, 
as not appropriate, or in any way subject to a point of order. 
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Mr. MANN of Illinois. I do not recall the exact language 
of the recent law limiting the authority of the commissioners to 
make estimates, but I know this, that it contemplates and pro- 
vides that the estimated expenditures made by the District Com- 
inissioners shall not exceed more than twice the estimated 
amount raised by taxes in the District. So that it is indirectly 
bound up with the half-and-half proposition. The whole theory 
of the law in reference to limiting the estimates by the com- 
missioners is based on that proposition, to the effect that the 
estimates shall not be greater than the amount estimated to 
be raised by the District as one half and the amount con- 
tributed by the Government as the other half. 

Now, if that were not the case, I do not think this amend- 
ment would be germane to the bill. But that is the whole 
theory of that provision of the law. It is directly based upon 
the half-and-half proposition. It seems to me that an amend- 
ment to change the provision of the law is germane to a propo- 
sition to abolish the half and half, as the two are bound 
up together. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois 
is correct as to the rule in reference to the estimates of the 
District Commissioners. Their estimates shall not be more 
than double the amount of taxation that is raised by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The estimated amount. 

Mr. SISSON. The estimated amount. Therefore the limit 
of appropriations would be twice the amount of money raised 
in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. You mean the estimates? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Which is all based on the half-and- 
half plan. 

Mr. SISSON. That is true. And if, as a matter of fact, at 
the end of the year money had actually been appropriated by 
Congress which exceeded the amount that was raised in the 
District of Columbia, the District of Columbia, of course, would 
then be indebted to the Federal Treasury an amount of money 
over and above this 50 per cent that was raised. But in order 
that the District Commissioners shall not go beyond that the 
law provides that the estimates shall not go beyond the amount 
of money that will be raised under the present half-and-half 
system—that is, the present rate of taxation. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. And that provision was all based on 
the half and half? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as I understand this amendment, the 
amount of money that is to be contributed out of the Federal 
Treasury shall not exceed the amount now paid in the District 
of Columbia. Now, if that is true, the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois would change the present law, because, 
as I understand, this bill does not change the present law 
as to the rate of assessment or as to the method of assessing 
the property. 

The single thing that is done in this bill is to provide that 
the money raised in the District of Columbia shall first be 
appropriated toward the payment of whatever amount Congress 
may appropriate before any money can be paid out of the 
Federal Treasury, 

Now, the amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mappren] fixing the amount that Congress would be obli- 
gated to appropriate would, to the extent that his amendment 
in the future might be binding upon Congress, place the moral 
obligation upon Congress, to appropriate the amount of money 
that the District Commissioners might say was needed. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; not at all. It simply gives an oppor- 
tunity, if it becomes a part of the act, for the commissioners to 
express an opinion as to vital improvements that are necessary 
in the District, whereas they have not that opportunity now. 

Mr. SISSON, I think they do that now, Mr. Chairman, For 
example, I have this estimate before me now. Last year they 
asked for money to be appropriated to the extent of something 
like $19,000,000, We actually appropriated about $15,000,000. 
This year they ask for more than $19,000,000, and there is more 
than $1,000,000 in addition to that carried in the sundry civil 
bill and in the legislative, executive, and judicial bill, which ig 
now pending in our committee. They are asking for over $19,- 
000,000, In these other bills the clerk to the committee told me 
the amount ran to considerably over $1,000,000, which they are 
now demanding of the subcommittee of which my friend from 
Minnesota [Mr. Davis] is chairman, and that, together with 
what is being demanded of the other committee, amounts to 
over $2,000,000, which is asked for by the District Commis- 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. It may be essential that they should have 
| $20,000,000. 

Mr. SISSON. Of course, Congress in the last analysis would 
| be the final judge. 

Mr. MADDEN. Surely. 

Mr. SISSON. But we are discussing the question of whether 
the gentleman's amendment changes the existing law. The only 
change made, as has been contended always with reference to 
this particular legislation, is the application of the funds col- 
lected from the District of Columbia. Therefore all the other 
law with reference to assessments, with reference to rates of 
taxation and methods of collecting taxes, remains just as it is 
now. The only provision is in this law that the money collected 
| first from the District of Columbia shall be expended from the 
‘Treasury before any warrants are drawn from the General 
Treasury of the Federal Government to pay the bills of the 
| District. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say one word 
about the point of order, and it occurs to me that there can be 
no question but that the point of order is well taken. 

In every fiscal arrangement there are two things that are to 
be considered. One is the question of raising revenues, either 
by taxation or in some other way. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. 8 will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Les. 

Mr. MADDEN. This does not provide for raising revenue. 
This provides for appropriating revenue. 

Mr. TOWNER. I was just going to try to show that that is 
the vital difficulty with your amendment. This bill has nothing 
to do with raising revenue. It has nothing whatever to do with 
estimates of revenues. It has nothing to do with the method of 
‘taxation of the District of Columbia. There is only one thing 
that this bill does. It provides how these taxes that are col- 
‘lected, these revenues that are provided upon the estimates that 
are now made, shall be paid. Te say now that because we pro- 
vide a method of payment you can put upon this kind of a bill 
a proposition also in regard to the manner of raising revenue is 
certainly not germane to this bill. 

There is no question whatever but that this bill has nothing 
to do with the raising of revenue. It does not change the exist- 
ing law in any way whatever in rd to the raising of reve- 
nue, in regard to the taxation of the District. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
again? 

Mr, TOWNER. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman contend that the amend- 
ment that I have offered has anything to do with the raising of 
revenue? 

Mr. TOWNER. I certainly do. 

Mr. MADDEN. It simply estimates how much of the money 
already raised is to be expended for the District expenses. 

Mr. TOWNER. Oh, I think not. The gentleman is still one 
further removed from the proposition of raising revenue. Esti- 
mates are made for the purpose of determining how the rey- 
enues Shall be raised. The estimates are made by the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia for the purpose of 
basing taxation upon them. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. If I understand the situation, certainly the 
gentleman must misconceive the purpose of the amendment. 
The law under which taxes are levied fixes the rate, the method. 
It is already in existence. This amendment does not seek to 
amend that law in any respect. This bill deals with the rev- 
enues that are already collected under the tax levy, and my 
nmendment provides that in the distribution of the funds 
already collected under the levy and sought to be appropriated 
it shail be within the power of the Commissioners of the 
‘District to estimate the purposes for which this money shall be 
expended. 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes; and the estimates of how much money 
ghall be expended for’ any particular. purpose have not any 
reference to the manner in which these funds shall be paid, 
And the proposition involved in this bill is simply as to how they 
should be paid. The language of the bill is that— 
FCC 
frem and after July 1, 1920— 

And so forth. It seems to me that anything that has not to 
do imnrediately with the method and manner of payment, as 
expressiy provided in this bill, is not germane. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I believe that I am in sym- 
pathy with the proposition embodied in the amendment offered 
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by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen], but I am not able 
to see how it is germane to this bill. 

It has been suggested by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] that the provision with reference to the limitation upon 
the estimates and the half-and-half principle are so bound up 
together that one could not exist without the other. 

As a matter of fact, the half-and-half principle was in legis- 
lation for 30 years before the limitation as to estimates was 
adopted, and it might very well be that Congress would desire 
to have the limit remain upon the estimates, even if the bill 
before us should become a law. The present revenues of the 
District approximate about $10,000,000 a year. If the present 
limitation is continued upon the estimates the commissioners 
can not send to Congress estimates for appropriations for more 
than $20,000,000. Now, if this bill becomes a law Congress 
might desire to have that continue to be the case, because under 
this bill Congress assumes the responsibility of paying what the 
revenues of this District will not furnish, whatever that amount 
may be, and we might still desire to put a check upon the esti- 
mates of the commissioners. Whether we desire to do so or not 
will be for Congress to decide. The point I want to make is that 
the proposition of a limitation upon estimates is not so bound 
up with the half-and-half principle that neither could exist with- 
out the other. Now, as to its being germane to this bill, not 
being essentially tied up with it, the bill has to do entirely with 
a function of the Treasury Department in determining to what 
fund to charge these expenditures after Congress has made the 
appropriation and the money has been spent, but the amend- 
ment has to do with a function of the Commissioners of the 
District in the estimates they make to Congress as to the 
amount of money required for the use of the District. It seems 
to me it deals with another function with reference to District 
finances. There really are the three functions—first, the esti- 
mate of the commissioners; second, the appropriation of the 
money by Congress; and third, the settlement of the bills, by 
the Treasury Department. Hence it seems to me it is not ger- 
mane to the bill before us. 

The CHAIRMAN. It appears to the Chair to be rather far- 
fetched to claim that this particular amendment is germane 
to the bill, which has to do with the appropriation, while the 
amendment is a limitation on the ability of the commissioners 
to say what shall be estimated. Consequently the Chair feels 
impelled to sustain the point of order. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I should like to see if we can 
arrive at some agreement as to the debate on the bill under 
the five-minute rule. I ask that the debate on this section and 
all amendments thereto be limited to 35 minutes, 10 minutes to 
be used by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN], 5 
minutes by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], 5 min- 
utes by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rucker], 5 minutes 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], and 5 minutes 
by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner], reserving 5 minutes 
for myself. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I should like to inquire whether 
under that provision 30 minutes are to be devoted to debate 
in favor of the bill and only 5 minutes against it? It is a little 
strenuous, I think, to close debate so soon on so important a 
proposition. 

Mr. MAPES. Does the gentleman desire any further time? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I want as much time as you take in 
favor of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the debate on this particniar section and 
all amendments thereto be limited to 35 minutes, 

Mr. MADDEN. I object. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. I have listened to the arguments presented, and 
as far as I have been able to gather, the main argument that 
has been presented in favor of the bill is that the tax rate in 
the District of Columbia is too low. Gentlemen have said in 
one breath that the tax rate in the District is too low, but they 
say, “ Holy horror, we are not interfering with it.” Well, if 
the tax rate in the District of Columbia is too low, why do not 
gentlemen who have made that argument propose to increase 
the tax rate? If the taxes which are raised are too low, it 
seems to me the orderly method would be for Congress to pro- 
vide for increasing them, because they are raised under an act 
of Congress, and the jurisdiction of the subject matter is in 
the District of Columbia Committee of the House of Nepre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I will yield, Dae I shall want a little 
more time. 

Mr. MAPES. What would be the sense of raising the tax 
rate and thereby increasing the revenues obtained through 
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taxation, as long as Congress has adopted the policy of ap- 
propriating less than twice what has been raised? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I supposed somebody would ask that 
question. That has nothing to do with it. Under the system 
now in force under the limitation of estimates it is inevitable 
that there will always be a surplus left over, because we 
always cut the estimates, and you can not estimate more than 
the amount that is raised. If the taxes are too low here, they 
should be raised, and then if there is too much surplus it will 
be time to dispose of that proposition. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I will, but I have not much time, and 
I hope that gentlemen will not fritter away my time. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have not taken any time so far, and I will 
not take any of the gentleman’s time, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Now, I think that it may be possible 
that there should be a difference in the rate from 50-50 to some 
other rate. I think that there ought to be a fixed relationship 
between the taxes raised by the people of the District of Colum- 
bia toward the expenditures here and the amount contributed 
out of the General Treasury. 

I believe in Washington. I believe it is the duty of the people 
of the United States to maintain a well-ordered, well-governed, 
well-provided, beautiful city. [Applause.] It can not be done 
without paying something out of the Federal Treasury. Under 
the proposition now pending it will be urged every time an 
appropriation is proposed in the House of Representatives that 
all of this money is to be paid out of the Federal Treasury be- 
cause the amount raised in the District will never be more than 
enough to pay the undisputed and uncontroverted items, and it 
will be constantly urged not to appropriate money to help the 
city along because it will have to be paid out of taxes raised by 
our people. 

I think we ought to maintain a city in Washington, and not on 
a niggardly plan. I have no doubt whatever that the people of 
my district pay their proportion of taxes for the benefit of the 
Capital City of the Nation more freely than they pay any other 
tax of the Government, and my people pay a considerable pro- 
portion of the taxes, a great deal more than many of the States 
represented in this House. We do not feel niggardly toward 
Washington. In the old days, when Washington was an old, run- 
down city, dirty and unkempt, the people were not proud of it. 
They are proud of it to-day, and a large share of the expendi- 
zures in Washington is made because of the great number of 
your constituents and my constituents who come to this beautiful 
city to visit it, and no one comes here and goes home who is not 
prouder of his Government after he has been here than he was 
before he came. [Applause.] 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate upon 
this paragraph and all amendments thereto be now closed. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BLANTON) there were—ayes 72, noes 1. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
enacting clause of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

oy Rami offered by Mr. WILLIAMS: Page 1, strike out lines 1 
and 2, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, The motion comes too late. The motion 
to strike out the enacting clause should be offered before a 
motion to amend had been concluded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the gentleman from Illinois to strike 
out the enacting clause. 

The question was taken and the Chair announced himself in 
doubt. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 37, noes 63. 

So the motion to strike out the enacting clause was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. That all acts and parts of acts in so far as they conflict 
with any of the provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, I tried to answer the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
ANDREWS] when he asked why this $4,063,000 is still in the 
Treasury. It is in the Treasury because a similar amount of 
$4,063,000 has been taken out of the pockets of the whole people 
of this country and has made good that pro tanto part of the 
taxes of the District of Columbia. The gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. REED} stated that this bill should be defeated 
and the half-and-half plan continued, because he said the people 
of France are willing to be taxed to keep up the beauty and 


grandeur of Paris, that the people of Italy were willing to be 
taxed to keep up the great city of Rome, and, therefore, that 
the people of the United States ought to be willing to be taxed 
to keep up the city of Washington. The people of the United 
States are perfectly willing to be taxed to keep up the beauty 
of this great city, but they are not willing to be taxed to pay 
a great big per cent of the taxes of the people who live in this 
city of Washington. I want to give you a few facts that the 
people of the United States, the common people, have begun 
to realize, and one of them is that there is one city, the expense 
of which is not borne by the people of that city, and that that 
is the city of Washington. The expense of every other city is 
borne by levying a tax upon its inhabitants. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am sorry I can not yield now, I have not 
the time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Another thing that the people of the United 
States know is that while the people of Washington live here 
and enjoy these magnificent public buildings and the numerous 
other attractions they do not pay a just proportion of taxa- 
tion to maintain any great city. They enjoy the beauty of the 
Congressional Library, they enjoy the splendor of our many 
public buildings of interest, they enjoy the beauty and enjoy- 
ments of the parks, and if you do not believe it, then go out 
to Rock Creek Park in the summer time, on any afternoon, and 
you will see thousands of people picnicking there. They enjoy 
swimming in the Tidal Basin in summer and skating upon it 
in winter. Go elsewhere in the city and you will see that they 
enjoy the miles and miles of splendid paved streets and drive- 
ways. They enjoy the splendid lighting system and the splendid 
water system, because we have the best water in the United 
States at a less rate than anywhere else in the whole United 
States; and they enjoy the good artificial gas system here, be- 
cause they do get artificial gas here at as low a rate almost as 
you do almost anywhere else in the United States. 

They enjoy every single benefit imaginable we provide here 
in the city of Washington. And what is it that they pay in 
taxes? One dollar on real estate. What do they pay on their 
intangible personal property? The people of the United States 
have begun to know, and they do know, that the people in Wash- 
ington pay the little, pitiful sum of four-tenths of 1 per cent on 
their intangible personal property, such as stocks, bonds, notes, 
and so forth, and they do it because we permit them to do it. 
We sit here and take out of the pockets of the people of the 
United States the balance to make up their taxes year after 
year. I am not going to do it any longer. Are you? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House with the recommenda- 
tion that it do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Fess, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee, having had under consideration the bill H. R. 7158, 
had directed him to report the same back to the House without 
amendment, with the recommendation that the bill do pass. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a division having been had, I 
make the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. MAPES. Is this on the final passage? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; it is on the final passage. The gentle- 
man from Texas makes the point of order that there is no 
quorum present, and the Chair thinks that no quorum is present. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify absent Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 209, nays 115, 
not voting 104, as follows: 


YEAS—209. 
Almon Black Browne Classon 
Ashbrook Biand, Ind. Buchanan Cole 
Ayres Bland, Mo. Byrns, Tenn. Collier 
Babka Eland, Va. Caldwell Connally 
Baer Blanton Caraway Cooper 
Bankhead Boies Carss Cramton 
Barbour Box Carter Crisp 
Barkley Brand Casey Currie, Mich. 
Bee Briggs Christopberson Dale 
Begg Brinson Clark, Mo. Davis, Minn, 
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Devis, Tenn. 
m 
Dent psey 


Ackerman 
Anderson 


Focht 
Fordney 


Andrews, Md. 
Aswell 

Bell 

Booher 
Bowers 
Britten 
Browning 
Brumbaugh 


Ed monds 


Hernandez Mapes 
rsman Martin 
Hickey Merritt 
Hicks Michener 
Hoch Miller 
oey 1 J. 
0 „ 
Huddleston Mondell 
Hull, Iowa Mooney 
Hull, Tenn, Moore, Ohio 
I Mott 
2 Nelson, Mo. 
flames Nelson, Wis, 
Jones, Pa. Newton, Minn, 
Jones, Tex. Newton, Mo. 
Juul lan 
Kelley, Mich. Gate 
ey eld 
Kelly, Pa. ver 
Ke ktner na Padgett 
ettn 
Kincheloe Fark 
kaid Parrish 
Kleczka P 
Knutson nell 
Krans in 
Lani Rainey, f. 
n in X 
Lankford Rainey, J. W. 
Larsen BERT 
Lea Calif. Randall, Wis. 
Little Reayis 
Lonergan Rhodes 
Longworth Ricketts 
cAndrews Robinson, N. C. 
McCulloch Robsion, Ky, 
McFadden Rom] 
1 
Lane use 
Major Rubey 
Mann, 8. C. ucker 
Mansfield Sanford 
rae ome 
Fuller, IL. 
jallivan 
Gly 
Goodykoontz 
Go adden 
Greene, Mass, M 
Griest Maher 
Griffin Mann, III 
Hadley Mead 
Hawley Montague 
Hays oore, Va, 
Holland — 1 
eo — Bue a 
umphreys urphy 
Justed Neely 
Ireland O'Connell 
Jefferis Olney 
2 S. Dak. 
Kiess Parker 
King Peters 
Layton Raker 
, Ga. Ramsey 
Lehlbach Reber 
thicum Reed, W. Va. 
Luce Riordan 
Lufkin 8 
McArthur Rogers 
Mekiniry Sanders, N. T. 
NOT VOTING—104. 
E ES 
ngley 
Flood Lesher 
Gandy Luhrin 
Ganly McClintic 
Godwin, N. C. McDuffie 
Goldfozie McKenzie 
il McKeown 
Graham, Pa. McPherson 
amill acCrate 
Hamilton n 
Hardy, Colo. Mays 
Harr: oon 
Hersey Moores, Ind. 
111 rin 
Hudspeth Nicholls, S. C. 
Hulings ichols, 
Hutchinson O'Connor 
Johnson, Ky. ell 
Johnson, Miss. Platt 
Johnson, Wash. Porter 
Johnston, N. T. ou 
Kahn Radcliffe 
Kelter yburn 
Kennedy, R. I. Reed, N. Y. 
Kitchin Riddick 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Anprews of Maryland with Mr. Wise. 


Mr. Brrrren with Mr. Witsow of Louisiana. 


Shrey 
5 Mich,Smith. Idaho 


cLaughlin, » Nebr. Smith, III. 


Mr. Brownme with Mr. WELTY. 
Mr. Burxe with Mr. TILLMAN. 


Mr. Cannon with Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. 


Mr. Costerno with Mr. STEELE. 


Mr. CrowrHer with Mr. STEDMAN. 
Mr. Epsronps with Mr. Surra of New Tork. 
Mr. Ersrox with Mr. Sms. 
Mr. Gooparr with Mr. Scurry. 
Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania with Mr. Sanpers of Louisiana. 
Mr. HautLrox with Mr. Rowan. 
Mr. Hersey with Mr. Pov. 
Mr. Hox with Mr, PELL 
Mr. HurNes with Mr. O’Connos. 
Mr. Jonnson of Washington with Mr. Mays. 
Mr. Kaun with Mr. MeDurrm. 
Mr. Strone of Pennsylvania with Mr. Carew. 
Mr. McPuerson with Mr. McKrows. 
Mr. THompson with Mr. CULLEN. 
Mr. Hvurcuixson with Mr. Doone. 
Mr. Mortn with Mr. HERSMAN. 
Mr. Moores of Indiana with Mr. Jounson of Kentucky. 
Mr. Lanctey with Mr. Jonnson of Mississippi. 
Mr. KREMER with Mr. Jounsron of New York. 
Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island with Mr. KITCHIN, 
Mr. Ketter with Mr. McCrrnric, 
Mr. Harpy of Colorado with Mr. RAYBURN, 
Mr. Nicuors of Michigan with Mr. HAMILL. 
Mr. Prarr with Mr. Gopwix of North Carolina. 
Mr. Ponrrn with Mr. GANLY. 
Mr. Racer with Mr. GANDY. 
Mr. RED of New York with Mr. Froon, 
Mr. Rick with Mr. FIELDS. 
Mr. Rowe with Mr. EAGAN. 
Mr. Sanvers of Indiana with Mr. EAGLE, 
Mr, Scharl with Mr. DOREMUS. 
Mr. Scorr with Mr. DEWALT. 
Mr. ScEL with Mr. Davey. 
Mr. Steme with Mr. CULLEN. 
Mr. SNELL with Mr. CANTRILL. 
Mr. Vare with Mr. Canprer. 
Mr. Vorcr with Mr. Bysnes of South Carolina. 
Mr. Lunnixd with Mr. BOOHER. 
Mr. MacCrate with Mr. BELL. 
Mr. Mason with Mr. ASWELL. 
On this vote: 
Mr. Hupsreru (for Mapes bill) with Mr. CAMPBELL of Penn- 
sylvania (against). 
Mr. Waxrers (for Mapes bill) with Mr. Bowers (against). 
The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
open the doors. 
On motion of Mr. Mares, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend the remarks I made on this bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 
RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE. 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi- 


cation : 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
January 12, 1920. 
Hon. FREDERICK H. GILLETT, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr. SPEAKER: I wish to tender my resignation as a member 
of the Committee on Pensions. Trusting this may be accepted at once, 
1 


1 Very respectfully, James V, McCuintic. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE, 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. HUTCHINSON, for 10 days, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr, Rowan, for five days, on account of sickness of his son, 

To Mr. Nichols of Michigan (at the request of Mr. Scorr), for 
three days, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Ruopes, for two days, on account of illness. 

To Mr. JoHNson of Washington (at the request of Mr. Hap- 
LEY), for the day, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Scorr (at the request of Mr. Marrs), for two days, on 

account of illness. 
PENSIONS. 

Mr. SELLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill S. 1726, insist on the House 
amendments, and agree to the conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table a bill, which the 
Clerk will report, adhere to the amendments of the House, and 
agree to a conference. 


1920. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 1726) granting Fonas and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy and of wars other 
than the Civil War, and certain widows and dependent relatives of such 


soldiers and sailors. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker announced as the 
conferees on the part of the House Mr. SELLS, Mr. Kress, and 
Mr. MEAD. 

LEAVE TO PRINT. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
those Members of the House who desire to do so shall have five 
mavens A days in which to extend their remarks on the bill just 
pa 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that all Members of the House who desire to do so 
shall have five legislative days in which to extend their remarks 
on the bill just passed. Is there objection? 

Mr, WALSH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, un- 
less it is restricted to Members’ own remarks and not to include 
newspaper articles and other dissertations, I shall object. 

Mr. MAPES. I am perfectly willing to agree to that. 

The SPHAKER. With the restriction suggested by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa], is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee as indicated below: 

S. 3317. An act to prohibit and punish certain seditious acts 
against the Government of the United States and to prohibit the 
use of the mails for the purpose of promoting such acts; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the fol- 
lowing title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

II. R. 3175. An act authorizing local drainage districts to drain 
certain public lands in the State of Arkansas, counties of Mis- 
sissippi and Poinsett, and subjecting said lands to taxation. 
ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President, for his ap- 
proval, the following bills: 

H. R. 11025. An act to authorize the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of a bridge across the Tombigbee River, near Iron 
Wood Bluff, in Itawamba County, Miss. ; 

H. R. 10847. An act granting the consent of Congress to Marion 
County, State of Mississippi, to construct a bridge across the 
Pearl River, in Marion County, State of Mississippi; 

H. R. 10558. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Connecticut River Railroad Co., its lessees, successors, and 
assigns, to construct a bridge across the Connecticut River in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; 

H. R. 8084. An act granting to certain claimants the prefer- 
ential right to purchase certain alleged public lands in the State 
of Arkansas, and for other purposes; 

H. R.9947. An act to authorize J. L. Anderson and H. M. 
Duvall to construct a bridge across Great Peedee River at or 
near the town of Cheraw, S. C.; 

H. R. 8661. An act to authorize the Kingsdale Lumber Corpo- 
ration to construct a bridge across Lumber River, near the town 
of Lumberton, N. C.; 

II. R. 10135. An act for the construction of a bridge across 
Nock River at or near East Grand Avenue, in the city of Beloit, 
Wis. ; and 

H. R. 5818. An act for the retirement of public-school teachers 
in the District of Columbia. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 

adjourn. 

A The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 40 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
January 13, 1920, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report ‘of 
the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors on a reexamina- 
tion of Skagit River, Wash. (H. Doc. No. 591) ; to the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, 
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2. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting draft 
of proposed legislation to change the name of the “Bureau of 
Steam Engineering” to the “ Bureau of Engineering,” and the 
“Bureau of Navigation” to the “Bureau of Personnel” (H. 
Doe. No. 592) ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered 
to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to which which referred the bill (H. R. 11430) te 
punish offenses against the existence of the Government of the 
United States, and for other purposes, reported the same with 
an amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 586), which said 
bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois, from the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11449) providing 
that any person who served in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps 
of the United States during any war, who was killed in action, 
or died of wounds incurred or disease contracted in such service, 
shall be deemed to have been honorably discharged from such 
service, and to give pensionable status to the widow or former 
widow of any such person, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 587), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 11489) concerning proof of widowhood in claims 
for pension, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 538), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, from the Committee on Rules, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 69) appoint- 
ing a commission to report on conditions in the Virgin Islands, 
reported the same with an amendment, accompanied by a re- 
port (No. 539), which said bill and report were referred to the 
House Calendar, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 11659) to provide for the 
erection of a W building at Benton, III.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11660) to provide for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Herrin, II.; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11661) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at Carbondale, III.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. RANDALL of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 11662) to pro- 
vide for the acquisition of additional land and for the erection 
of a Federal building in the city of Kenosha, county of Kenosha, 
State of Wisconsin; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

By Mr. McCLINTIC: A bill (H. R. 11663) authorizing bonded 
warehouses and other buildings used for the purpose of storing 
spirituous, intoxicating liquors to be turned over to the De- 
partment of Agriculture to be used as warehouses for the stor- 
ing of agricultural products; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HEFLIN; A bill (H. R. 11664) for the disposition of 
the proceeds of the illegal cotton taxes collected in 1862, 1864, 
and 1866; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 11665) to in- 
crease the efficiency of the commissioned, warrant, and enlisted 
personnel of the Navy and Coast Guard through the temporary 
provision of bonuses or increased compensation; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LUHRING: A bill (H. R. 11666) declaring certain per- 
sons ineligible as candidates for election to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and Senate of the United States, excluding their 
names from the official ballots, and conferring jurisdiction upon 
the circuit and district courts of the United States in such cases; 
to the Committee on Election of President, Vice President, and 
Representatives in Congress, 

By Mr. BLAND of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 11667) to con- 
struct a public building for a post office at Warsaw, Richmond 
County, Va.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 
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By Mr. HEFLIN: A bill (H. R. 11668) to require agents, 
brokers, and members of cotton exchanges and other persons in 
reporting or publishing notices of interstate or foreign sales of 
cotton to state specifically whether the sale is that of cotton 
futures or of actual cotton; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 11669) au- 
thorizing the acquisition of a site and the erection thereon of 
a public building at Windsor, Mo.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11670) authorizing the acquisition of a site 
and the erection thereon of a publie building at Rich Hill, Mo.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bi (H. R. 11671) authorizing the acquisition of a site 
and the erection thereon of a public building at Eldorado 
Springs, Mo.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. McLANE: A bill (H. R. 11672) making it possible for 
the natural and artificial ice industries of the country to be in- 
cluded in the next industrial census; to the Committee on the 
Census. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11673) to 
authorize the War Department to restore the Gettysburg Na- 
tional Military Park to its condition prior to use for mili- 
tary purposes during the war with Germany, and to appropri- 
ate the necessary funds therefor; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11674) to provide for the permanent im- 
provement of part of the Taneytown public road within the 
limits of the battle fields of Gettysburg; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 11675) to pro- 
vide for the purchase of a site and the erection of a public build- 
ing thereon in the city of Delta, Colo.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R, 11716) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to make settlement with the lessees who 
erected buildings on the zone of Camp Funston activities and 
amusements, at Camp Funston, Kans.; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 11676) to correct the 
military record of Sanford F. Timmons; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11677) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert Norris; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11678) granting a pension to Solomon 
Morris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11679) granting an increase of pension to 
James K. Butler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11680) granting an increase of pension to 
Rufus J. Tyhurst; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11681) granting an increase of pension to 
Adam Maharg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11682) granting a pension to Orlando R. 
Edwards; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 11683) granting a pen- 
sion to Jeremiah Robinson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 11684) for the relief of Hewson 
L. Peeke; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BLAND of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 11685) granting 
an increase of pension to William A. Foster; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11686) granting a pension to Mathilda 
C. Greenwood; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWNE: A bill (H. R. 11687) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Walter B. McKey; to the Committee on 
Pensions. y 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11688) granting an increase of pension to 
Hyram Colwell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COLE: A bill (H. R. 11689) granting an increase of 
pension to James L. Moore; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 11690) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to James M. Divine; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. GANDY: A bill (H. R. 11691) granting an increase 
of pension to Abraham M. Reams; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GARD: A bill (H. R. 11692) granting an increase of 
pension to Lena Mauter; to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11093) for the relief of Anton Smith, alias 
Charles Roehmer; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HILL: A bill (H. R. 11694) granting an increase of 
pension to Susan Chittenden; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 11695) 
for the relief of Thomas E. Philips; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11696) granting a pension to Anna Dixon; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11697) granting a pension to Patrick H. 
Gubin; to the Committee on Pensioas. 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11698) grant- 
ing a pension to Rose M. Painter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11699) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna E. Herrington ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LAYTON: A bill (H. R. 11700) for the relief of Moore 
L. Henry; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McGLENNON: A bill (H. R. 11701) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Gilbert Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. MAJOR: A bill (H. R. 11702) granting a pension to 
Marin C. Vance; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RICKETTS: A bill (H. R. 11703) granting a pension 
15 Albina Van Meter Pearce; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
slons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11704) granting an increase of pension to 
Cicero Phipps ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 11705) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Harriet H. Carmical; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROSE: A bill (H. R. 11706) granting a pension to 
Patrick Kinney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 11707) to correct the military 
record of Andrew Potter; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 11708) granting 
an increase of pension to James H. Watson; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11709) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew T. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11710) granting a pension to Andrew J. 
Showan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11711) granting a pension to John F. Me- 
Neeley ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11712) granting a pension to Samuel S. 
Caldwell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11713) granting a pension to Benjamin 
Phillips; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 11714) granting an increase 
of pension to Ephraim A. Adams; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11715) granting a pension to Cora Booram; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

797. By Mr. BRIGGS: Petition of Merchants’ Association of 
Texarkana, Tex., and Retail Merchants’ Protective Association 
of Denison, Tex., advocating adoption of 1-cent postage for 
“drop” letters; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

798. Also, petition of Lodge No, 923, Benevolent and Protec- 
tive Order of Elks, of Amarillo, Tex., condemning bolshevism 
and other radicalism and advocating deportation of aliens teach- 
ing same and legislation to cancel citizenship papers of natu- 
ralized aliens espousing such doctrines; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

799. By Mr. DENISON: Petition of W. J. Blair and. other 
members of Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of 


America, of Sparta, Ill, urging enactment of a law prohibiting ` 


gambling in farm products; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

800. Also, petition of miners of Johnston City, Ill., protesting 
against proceedings by the Federal Government against miners; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

801. Also, petition of miners of West Frankfort, III., protest- 
ing against Federal proceedings against coal miners; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 

802. Also, petition of miners of Johnston City, III., protesting 
against Federal proceedings against coal miners; to the Oom- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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803. Also, petition of miners of West Frankfort, III., protest- 
ing against Federal proceedings against miners’ unions; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

$04. Also, petition of miners of Herrin, III., protesting against 
Federal proceedings against miners’ unions; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

805. Also, petition of miners of West Frankfort, III., protest- 
ing against Federal proceedings against miners’ unions; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

806. Also, petition of miners of De Soto, III., protesting against 
Federal proceedings against miners’ unions; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

807. Also, petition of Federal Labor Union of Duquoin, III., 
protesting against Federal procedure against miners’ unions; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

808. Also, petition of miners of De Soto, III., protesting against 
Federal proceedings against miners’ unions; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

809. Also, petition of miners of Duquoin, III., protesting 
against Federal proceedings against miners’ unions; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

810. Also, petition of miners of Herrin, III., protesting against 
Federal proceedings against miners” unions; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

811. Also, petition of miners of Christopher, III., protesting 
against Federal proceedings against miners’ unions; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

812. Also, petition of miners of Christopher, Dil, protesting 
against certain Federal proceedings against mine workers; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

813. Also, petition of miners’ union of Benton, III., protesting 
against proceedings against mine workers; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

814. By Mr. EMERSON: Petition of Painesville Lodge No. 
549, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, urging the en- 
actment of legislation directing the deportation of undesirable 
aliens; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

815. By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of sundry citizens 
of Illinois, opposing the bill to transfer the Bureau of Educa- 
tion to the Department of Labor; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

816. Also, petition of the Ilinois Press Association, concern- 
ing the print-paper situation; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

817. Also, petition of the Union League Club of Chicago, 
favoring increased pay for the officers and men of the Navy; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

$18. Also, petition of the Dairymen’s League (Inc.), of New 
York, favoring the Capper-Hersman bill; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

819. Also, petition of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, favoring the antistrike provision of the Senate 
railroad bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

820. Also, petition of the American Federation of Railroad 
Workers, protesting against the passage of the Cummins and 
Esch railroad bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

821. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Hochschild, Kohn & 
Co., of Baltimore, Md., in connection with proposed revision of 
income and excess-profits tax; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

822. Also, petition of Walter E. Faxwell, 1545 Hanover Street; 
D. May, local chairman of Lodge No. 432; J. A. Tugitt, 1290 
Riverside Avenue, all of Baltimore, Md., protesting ageinst the 
Cummins railroad bill; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

$23. Also, petition of the National Union Bank of Maryland, 
P. L. Goldsborough, president, favoring the Cummins railroad 
bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

824. Also, petition of W. George Wittig, president Auxiliary 
One hundred and tenth Machine Gun Battalion, Twenty-ninth 
(Blue and Gray) Division, favoring the Royal C. Johnson bill 
for bonus to soldiers of the late war; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

825. Also, petition of Willoughby M. McCormick, of Balti- 
more, Md., urging Congress to back up the Department of 
Justice in its fight to rid our country of radicals, anar- 
chists, Bolshevists, and I, W. W’s; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. - 

826. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Baltimore, Md., 
favoring House bill 10835, fixing compensation of officers in the 
National Army who incurred disability while in the service; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


827. By Mr. McCLINTIC: Petition of George Washington 
Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom, protesting against loans to 
foreign nations; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

828. By Mr. MURPHY: Memorial of the Women’s Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Wells- 
ville, Ohio, praying for the passage of House bill 8063; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

829. By Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin: Petition of central com- 
mittee of the Socialist Party of Donglas County, Wis., protest- 
ing against the raids now being carried ont against foreign- 
born workingmen in this country; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

830. By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of Miss G. G. Quinn, of New 
York City, favoring return of railroads to owners; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

831, Also, petition of National Industrial Conference Board, 
favoring legislation preventing any interruption of railway sery- 
ice; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

832. Also, petition of president of the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers, in connection with its relation to the Board of 
Railroad Wages and Working Conditions; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

833. Also, petition of president of American Federation of 
Railroad Workers, protesting against passage of Cummins-Esch 
bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

834. Also, petition of the New York State Forestry Associa- 
tion urging appropriation increase for the United States Forest 
Service; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

835. Also, petition of R. P. Love, of Philadelphia, Pa., in 
connection with the Post Office Department; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

836. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of sundry 
citizens of Chicago, III., protesting against present situation 
in respect of miners; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

837. By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of associated industries of 
Massachusetts indorsing House bill 11126, entitled “A bill to 
save daylight in the first zone”; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

838. Also, petition of C. S. Luitweiler, of East Boston, Mass. 
advocating legislation protecting the public against combina- 
tions affecting transportation; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

839. Also, petition of George F. Swain, of the Harvard Engi- 
neering School, in connection with the proposed national de- 
2 of publie works; to the Committee ou Ways and 

eans. 

840. Also, petition of American Legion Post No. 69, Malden, 
Mass., favoring bonus to discharged soldiers; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

841. By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee; Petition of ©. M. Me- 
Clang & Co., wholesale hardware and supplies, Knoxville, Tenn, 
opposing legislation contained in House Document No. 284, re- 
eens the sale of explosives; to the Committee on Mines and 

ning, 

842. By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Petition of employees of the 
ofiice of the United States surveyor general for Colorado, asking 
appropriation for substantial salary increases for fiscal year 
1921; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

843. By Mr. VARE: Petition of Joint Board of Cloak and 
Shirt Makers’ Union of Philadelphia, relative to seating of Vic- 
tor L. Berger; to the Committee on Elections No. 1, 


SENATE. 


Tourspay, January 13, 1920. 


Rey. J. J. Muir, D. D., of the city of Washington, offered the 
following prayer: 


Our Father and our God, we biess Thee that through the 
passing years Thou dost remain the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever. We thank Thee for all the privileges of life, and 
beseech of Thee to sanctify to us every high engagement of duty 
and enable each to understand the dignity of service. Regard 
Thy seryants before Thee this morning with all the manifold 
demands upon them. Give wisdom to each, and such direction 
to the great interests of the country that Thy glory may be 
served and the good of the Nation and of the world may be 
enlarged and increased. We ask it for Thy name's sake. 
Amen. 

On request of Mr. Curtis, and by unanimous consent, the 
reading of the Journal of yesterday's proceedings was dispensed 
with and the Journal was approved. 
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TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Nuconb an editorial from the Washington Post of this 
meg. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

NO COMPROMISE ON AMERICANISM, 


“The most persistent and skillful efforts have been made 
for months to convince Americans that the welfare of the 
United States and Europe was bound up in the treaty with the 
Germans. Those efforts have been successful in such measure 
that many American citizens of the most devoted patriotism 
are somewhat impressed by such talk as this: ‘There, you see 
the nations of Europe going forward with the peace treaty and 
the league of nations, while the United States hangs back with 
Turkey and Russia. The United States helped to end the war, 
but it becomes a slacker in the work of making peace.’ 

“But such statements have no weight with those Americans 
who have studied the situation carefully and are capable of 
judging the duty of the United States as based upon its pecu- 
liar structure, its traditions, and its relations with Europe. 
The first and most important point to be borne in mind is that 
the treaty of Versailles was never authorized or approved by 
the people of the United States and is contrary to the policy 
of the United States in declaring and prosecuting the war, in 
this respect, that while war was declared separately and while 
the United States refrained from allying itself with the nations 
arrayed against Germany, the treaty attempts to commit the 
United States to all European settlements, exactly as if this 
country had been an ally and had committed itself to all the 
allied treaties and agreements, 

“There was no authority, no excuse, and no necessity for 
making the United States a party to the settlements in Europe. 
The United States went to war for a specific purpose, and 
throughout the war it scrupulously refrained from entangling 
itself in the engagements of the Allies. President Wilson was 
so consistent and precise in distinguishing the relations be- 
tween this Government and the Allies that he received unmer- 
ited criticism, including criticism from this newspaper. He was 
right and his critics were wrong. But as he was right in 
maintaining the distinction at that time, he was wrong in cut- 
ting away from it at Paris and attempting to make the United 
States a full-fledged ally of the Allies in all European political 
questions, notwithstanding the fact that the United States had 
never contracted or authorized such alliance. 

“It is beyond the power of a President to contract an alliance 
between this Government and any other. If he attempts to 
make a treaty of alliance with Europe, which is the real nature 
of the treaty of Versailles, he invites the opposition of all 
Americans who cherish the traditions of their country as bodied 
forth in the Monroe doctrine and other American principles. If 
the people and the Senate approve of his proposal there is 
nothing more to be said; but until they do approve, it is as 
offensive as it is injudicious to assert that the United States is a 
slacker in the work of world peace. 

“The assertion that it is the duty of the United States to 
ratify the treaty of Versailles is a gratuitous and impudent as- 
sumption which has no basis of justification in the history or 
present purpose of the people of this Nation. There is not a 
shred of evidence which shows that the United States is 
bound to reverse itself and enter into European quarrels. On 
the contrary, all that has been done by the United States Gov- 
ernment since it declared its independence, including the war 
against Germany, has been contrary to the idea of participating 
in European politics. 

“The treaty of Versailles concerns the United States very 
little and very remotely, except as to the proposed league of 
nations, which is a plan for permanently entangling the United 
States in European affairs. Aside from the league of nations 
covenant, the treaty can be executed without the United States 
as well or better than with it, and the nations concerned are 
proceeding to execute it, The only portions that affect the 
United States are certain provisions in section 10 (not article 
10), which are not of sufficient importance to consume more 
than a week's time in a separate adjustment between the United 
States and Germany, 

“The demand for ratification of the treaty is not because of 
the peace settlements with Germany. It is because the league 
of nations will be a failure unless the United States can be 
drawn into European politics. The statements are made that 
tthe world will break down’ and that ‘Europe will fall into 
chaos’ and that ‘the little freed nations will be destroyed’ 
unless the United States joins the league of nations. There is 
not a word of truth in these statements. They are utterly with- 
out effect upon Americans who know wherein the true strength 


of America lies as a defender of liberty. It is not in the entan- 
glement of its free will that the United States is strong, but 
in se independence and unfettered freedom of decision and 
action. 

“There is still talk of ‘compromise’ on the question whether 
the United States shall remain master of its will or surrender 
it to a combination of foreign nations. There will be no com- 
promise, because there can not be one. If Democratic Senators 
wish to get the treaty out of the way before it wrecks their 
party they can yote for reservations which will safeguard the 
independence, honor, and vital interests of the United States, 
If they do not wish to do that, the treaty will remain as it is— 
unratified and inapplicable to the United States.” 


EXCHANGE OF LABOR-SAVING DEVICES. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a statement showing for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1919, the exchanges made by the department and its several 
bureaus and offices of typewriters, adding machines, and other 
similar labor-saving devices, which, with the accompanying 
paper, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. : 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 7 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House in- 
sists upon its amendments to the bill (S. 1726) granting pen- 
sions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Regular Army and Navy and of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to certain widows and dependent relatives of 
such soldiers and sailors, disagreed to by the Senate, agrees 
to the conference asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. SELLS, 
Mr. Kress, and Mr. Meap managers at the conference on the 
part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 7158) to provide for the expenses of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 3175) authorizing 
local drainage districts to drain certain public lands in the 
State of Arkansas, counties of Mississippi and Poinsett, and 
subjecting said lands to taxation, and it was thereupon signed 
by the Vice President. 


JOSEPH A. PRAT. 


Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 3210) for the relief of Joseph A. 
Prat, asked to be discharged from its further consideration 
and that it be referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, which was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 3706) authorizing the Secretary of War to make 
settlement with the lessees who erected buildings under a five- 
year lease on the zone at Camp Funston, Kans., and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NEWBERRY: 

A bill (S. 3707) for the relief of Burdett O'Connor; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McNARY (by request) : 

A bill (S. 8708) to punish violation of the eighteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution by American citizens in certain for- 
eign countries; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: 

A bill (S. 3709) for the relief of Capt. James G. Oakley; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 3710) for the erection of a public building at 
Ocilla, Ga.; 

A bill (S. 8711) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing at the city of Buford, Ga.; 

A bill (S. 8712) authorizing the erection of a post-office build- 
ing at Commerce, Ga.; and 

A bill (S. 8713) for the erection of a public building at Bax- 
ley, Ga.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. PHIPPS: 

A bill (S. 3714) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
ing in the city of Montrose, Colo. ; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 
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Au EST TO PRISONERS, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I propose the follow- 
ing resolution and ask unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. If it evokes any discussion, I will withdraw it. 

The resolution (S. Res. 278) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be requested to procure and 
furnish to the Senate information showing what, if anything, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and Belgium, or either of these Governments, 
have done, through legislation or executive proclamation or otherwise, 
looking to the granting of amnesty to military, political, or other pris- 
oners since the signing of the armistice November 11, 1918. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I simply desire to get information 
from these Governments ascertaining what has been done with 
reference to granting amnesty; that is all. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 

IMPROVEMENT OF RIVER ROUGE, MICH. 


Mr. SHERMAN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
279), which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations: 
Whercas an appropriation has been heretofore made for the improve- 

ment of the River Rouge, Mich.; and . 

Whereas it now appears that this improvement is solely for the benefit 
of Henry Ford and the Ford Motor Co.; and 

Whereas it appears that Henry Ford is attempting to use this appro- 
priation contrary to the intention of Congress, and is using the 
name and sovereign rights of the United States of America and the 

owers of the Secretary of War for his own private benefit; and 

Whereas there are certain reports, charges, and rumors tending to show 
the unlawful use of influence, which should be fully inyestigated 
and their truth or falsity ascertained: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Senate Committee on Appropriations is hereby 
directed to inquire into and completely investigate the whole subject 
matter of the River Rouge improvement, including in particular the 
interests and influence of Henry Ford and his agents therein, and the 
use of the name of the United States of America and powers of the 
Secretary of War in condemnation proceedings therefor. 

Resolved further, That pending this investigation and the report of 
the committee thereon the Secretary. of War and the Attorney General 
of the United States be hereby requested and called upon to suspend 
and withhold all acts and proceedings, whether in court or elsewhere, 
directed toward the widening of the River Rouge or the appropriation 
of property therefor. 


REMOVAL OF SOLDIER DEAD FROM FRANCE, 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I have no doubt that every 
Senator has received a communication from Mabel Fonda 
Gareissen, of New York City, bearing date the Ist of January, 
relating to the desire, very naturally entertained by relatives 
of those sacrificed during the recent war and whose bodies are 
reposing in French soil, to have them transported to America 
for permanent interment. That is a sentiment with which 
every man must deeply sympathize and in his official action 
as well as his personal conduct accede to as far as possible. 
If, consistently with the policy of the French Government and 
its ultimate consent, the bodies of those whose relatives desire 
their transportation across the ocean can be brought back, it 
should be done. But the situation seems to have developed a 
commercial enterprise known to the world as The Purple Cross, 
said by this lady to include the American Undertakers’ Asso- 
siation, whose purpose, seemingly, is to commercialize the 
grief and affliction of parents and widows and children of those 
who have offeréd up their lives for their country across the sea. 

I do not, Mr. President, indorse this recital or affirm that it 
is true, but it is in line with a number of circumstances that 
have developed since the close of the war, indicating that The 
Purple Cross is an organization designed to profit from this 
sentiment and secure appropriate legislation to enable them to 
effectuate their purpose. However that may be, the public is 
entitled to know what the views of this lady upon the subject 
may be, particularly as she assumes to give an interview that 
occurred between a representative of The Purple Cross and a 
lady speaking in behalf of what is called a “ gold-star mother.” 
If The Purple Cross is not the sort of organization that is here 
disclosed, then it is as much concerned in having the truth 
known as the country can be. If, on the other hand, it is true, 
then certainly it should be known and the facts considered in 
any legislation that we may undertake regarding this very im- 
portant subject. I ask unanimous consent, therefore, for the 
insertion of this letter in the RECORD. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator from Colorado will permit me, 
I merely wish to say that I have received a letter similar to 
that just presented by him. I believe it to be written in good 
faith, and I think the subject ought to be referred to some 
appropriate committee to inquire into it. If there is any truth 
in the statement, it is a scandal. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think the Senator's suggestion is a very 
pertinent one, and instead of merely asking that the letter be 
inserted in the RRE 


Mr. LODGE. I think the letter had better be inserted in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will supplement that request, and I ask 
that the letter be also referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, with a request that the committee investigate the sub- 
ject and make report to the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. That is the committee to which it should be 
referred, 

Mr. WARREN. Perhaps the Senator from Colorado will re- 
member that legislation in reference to this matter has been 
heretofore considered, and that even at the commencement of 
the war, before there was any use for such a service, mothers 
of soldiers came before the Military Committee in regard to the 
matter. It seemed then, with the slight information which we 
had upon the subject—and we were not impressed that it was 
then necessary to go further—that there was a sort of trust that 
proposed to take over the entire situation. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Purple Cross? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes; The Purple Cross, 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; I think its adjective description might 
well be amended. 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed in the 


Recorp, as follows: 
JANUARY 1, 1920—8 P. m. 


My Dear Senator: I am a gold-star mother and vitally in- 
terested in what is to be done with the bodies of our soldiers 
who lie in France. 

Therefore I decided to discover for myself the truth of the 
persistent rumors that The Purple Cross” (American Under- 
takers’ Association) is back of the movement to bring to Amer- 
ica the bodies of our heroes. 

After some thought, I asked Miss Jane O’Ryan, sister of Gen. 
O’Ryan, if she would go with me to Campbell’s, 1970 Broadway, 
New York City—the leading undertaker of America. She con- 
sented, and at about 5.15 p. m., January 1, we entered, Miss 
O’Ryan preceding me. 

A man came forward to meet us. The following is the gist 
of the conversation that ensued: 

“Miss O’Ryan. My friend is a gold-star mother, and I hope 
you can tell us something definite concerning the return from 
France of our dead soldiers. 

“Man (politely, but with hesitation). I don't know. I can’t 
say, but I'll see. Won't you be seated?” 

Very soon a tall, pale-faced, youngish man with a kindly ex- 
pression entered. He wore horn-rimmed glasses and a well- 
made cutaway suit. He spoke with authority, as one of the 
proprietors or managers. 

Miss O’Ryan repeated the statement she made upon entering. 

After observing us closely, the man said: 

“Man. Yes; the dead in France are to be returned. 
now working in England. 

“Mrs. GAREISSEN. Are all the bodies to be brought over from 
England? 

“Man. Yes; and from Italy; from all the countries but 
France. 

„Mrs. GAREISSEN. But when will you begin in France? 

“Man. It's a little hard to say, for the French Government 
has not yet given permission. 

“Mrs. GAREISSEN. But the papers have announced that France 
had given permission, 

“Man. It's a mistake. We have definite news from Wash- 
ington. France is, as you know, in a terrible condition since 
the war. Think of the ruined cities, and labor is hard to get. 
We were even willing to supply the labor, but without result. 
If we asked to have our dead returned now, England and the 
other countries would also. 

“Mrs. GAREISSEN. But when do you think you can get 
France’s permission? 

“Man. Her own people haye to be thought of first, naturally, 
and the transportation is very difficult. You can see France's 
viewpoint. Everything can't be done at once. But I think we 
can begin by spring. 

“Mrs, GAREISSEN. Spring is a long time. 
everything in your power to hasten this? 

“Max. Every pressure is being brought to bear. 

“Mrs. GAREISSEN. What, for instance? 

“Man. We have powerful representatives at Washington. 

“Mrs. GAREISSEN. Do you mean your own representatives? 

“Man, Yes; and not only our own but Congressmen. 

Mrs. GAREIsseN. That is interesting. Have you been trying 
to persuade Congressmen for any length of time? 

“Man. Indeed we have. We have been after them from the 
very beginning. Every pressure has been brought to bear. 

“Mrs. GAREISSEN. Are you sending embalmers over? 


We are 


Are you doing 
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“Man. No; the dead are in no condition for embalming. We 
will use strong disinfectants, place the bodies in hermetically 
sealed caskets, and they will not be reopened. 

“Mrs. GAREISSEN. Where will you get these caskets? 

“Man. We will take them to France from America. 

“Mrs, GAREISSEN. You mean you will ship all these caskets 
from America? 

“Man. Yes; we will use our own caskets, made in America. 

“Mrs. GAREISSEN. How much is it going to cost to do all 
this? 

“Man. It isn't going to cost you people anything. The Goy- 
ernment is going to pay us.” 

A repetition of the question as to what the cost would be 
brought no response. 

“Mrs. Ganrissen. After our dead arrive, can we be certain 
they are our own?” 

The man hesitated and cleared his throat, “ Well,” he said 
(with very evident doubt as to the result), “we are going to 
be as careful as possible. 

“Mrs. GAREISSEN. You are very honest. 

“Man. I mean to be honest.” 

As we left he gave us each a beautiful pink rose and bade 
me stop in from time to time and he would keep me posted. 

We dropped the roses on the sidewalk when out of sight. 

I send you this as a gold-star mother who protests against 
such activities as are described above. 

Is it possible that the undertakers of this country would 
profiteer and use to that end the bodies of our American boys, 
one of whom is my own son? 

I appeal to you for an answer. 

Respectfully, MABEL FONDA GAREISSEN. 
HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. T158. An act to provide for the expenses of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

CALLING OF THE ROLL. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed, and the 
calendar under Rule VIII is in order. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

5 ~~ roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
ieir names; 


Bomam 185 acs 6 Ee 
ng A 

Borah Harris Moses Smith, Md. 

Capper Harrison Nelson Smith, 8. C. 

Chamberlain Henderson New Smoot 

Colt cock Newberry 

Culberson Johnson, S. Dak, Norris 8 

Curtis endrick Nagent Sutherland 

Dial on Thomas 

aun a King Page Trammell 

Fernald Kirby Phelan Underwood 

France Lenroot Pittman Wadsworth 

Gay Lodge Pomerene Walsh, Mont. 

Gerry MeCormick Ransdell Warren 

Gore McCumber Robinson Williams 

Gronna MeKellar Sheppard Wolcott 


Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce the absence of 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] on account of illness 
in his family. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. MOSES. I announce the absence from the city ef my 
colleague [Mr. Keyes] on account of illness in his family. I 
make the announcement for the day. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr, La FOLLETTE] is absent due to illness. I 
will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. My colleagne the senior Senater from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] is detained by illness. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from ‘Tennessee [Mr. 
Saws] and the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] are 
detained from the Senate by illness in their families. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Wats], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Watsu], the Senator from Kentucky IMr. Stantey], the Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. Asuursr], and the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Overman] are absent on official business. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. I wish to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. BANKHEAD] is absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-four Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT. 


Mr. NELSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the unfinished business, House bill 3184. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 


3184) to create a Federal power commission and to define its 
powers and duties, to provide for the improvement of naviga- 
tion, for the development of water power, for the use of lands 
of the United States in relation thereto, to repeal section 18 of 
“An act making appropriations for the construction, repair, 
and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes,” approyed August 8, 1917, and for other 


purposes. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the pending question is upon 
the amendment reported by the committee. I will briefly ex- 
plain what the amendment is about. I refer to section 15, 
page 26 of the bill, in line 17, commencing with the proviso. 
As we have amended the bill it reads: 

That in the event the United States does not exercise the right to 
new teense to yey licensee mom the, eras aks 5 8 alte 5 
aforesaid, which is accepted. 5 x we 

The words “which is accepted” are the words that are to 
be voted upon. That is an amendment recommended by the 
oe and the question is on adopting the words “ which 
s a 

Mr. THOMAS, Mr. President, I have been too busily engaged 
in committee work to give much personal attention to the pend- 
ing measure, which has occupied the attention of the Senate for 
several days past. I do not now intend to discuss the subject at 
any length, because I am sure I could add nothing to what has 
deen said concerning it, and also because I am not snfficiently 
familiar with the details of the bill to entitle me to speak even 
with familiarity, to say nothing of speaking by authority. 

I am in sympathy with the general proposition of the bill, of 
course, and have always contended that the water powers of 
the country should be utilized and developed to a state of the 
highest efficiency ; but I have objected to the limitations that all 
bills which have referred to the subject since I have been a 
Member of the Senate have carried. I have also protested 
against the extension of the national authority over the running 
streams of the country, whether navigable or not. I am, there- 
fore, opposed to the general purview of the bill, which, assuming 
that jurisdiction to exist, establishes a commission and endows 
it with jurisdiction over the whole subject. However, that seems 
to be the trend of public opinion, and I am satisfied that if 
any legislation at all is to be enacted upon the subject, only 
such legislation as recognizes that sentiment and embodies it 
within its details is possible. ‘The bill, therefore, if I had had 
the responsibility of framing it, is essentially different from 
such a measure as I would have presented for the consideration 
of the Senate, 

I desire to say a word, and a word only, regarding the amend- 
ment now pending. I have only heard a part of the discussion 
upon it; but I have read the report contained in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of what took place yesterday afternoon. I have 
come to the conclusion that the Senate committee amendment is 
a very necessary one, and one which is very properly designed 
to safeguard the rights of existing lessees under the bill. The 
ease with which men might negotiate for a new lease, accede to 
such terms as the Government might exact, and then, by their 
silence, fail to act affirmatively upon it and thereby suspend or 
defeat an existing lease is quite apparent. It may be that the 
words are superfluous—the Senator from Montana IMr. Watsu] 


‘| thinks they are—but if they are superfluous, then it will cer- 


tainly do no harm to incorporate them in the bill. Those who 
desire to expunge them not only do not regard them as superflu- 
ous but as extremely important. 

Mr. President, I think that when the Government makes a 
lease of any of its property—and I am yery sorry to see the 
Government of the United States become a universal landlord— 
it should treat its lessee with the same consideration that a 
private lessor is required by the laws of the country to treat 
a private lessee. It is perfectly proper, if we are going into the 
leasing business, that a specific limitation should be placed upon 
leases of this character; it is perfectly proper, if the Govern- 
ment desires to exercise the right of recapture, that the right 
should be clearly given it in whatever statute we may enact; 
it is perfectly proper that at the close of the lease the landlord 
should have the power to renew that lease upon such terms as a 
third person may be willing to offer, failing which, to grant a 
lease to the proposed lessee offering better terms therefor. 
That is a very simple process. If at the end of a lease the 
lessee does not desire te continue it, or is unwilling to continue 
it upon terms that are satisfactory to third persons, he can, of 
course, retire, and the enterprise will continue under the new 
arrangement; but to provide that some outsider may go in and 
negotiate a lease and then decline to accept it, and thereby 
terminate the existing lease, is not only. unjust and inequitable, 
but to my mind it is morally and legally wrong. 
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It will not do to say, Mr. President, that such a result would 
not follow the excision of these words, because there are ad- 
venturers in every country, and they are prone to attack any 
business that is either profitable or speculative, and, unless 
the requirement of acceptance specifically appears, particularly 
after the discussion over the amendment which becomes a part 
of the public records, to my mind the bill would not only offer 
but invite the activities of men having no purpose in the world 
other than to profit by the unfortunate or inconvenient position 
or attitude of others. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. In just a moment. We have some illustra- 
tions arising under the operation of other laws that justify my 
apprehensions regarding this measure. I now yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not think the Senator has quite the 
correct construction of the language as it now stands. 

Mr. THOMAS. That may be. 

Mr. LENROOT. The words “which is accepted” do not 
apply to a lease to a new licensee; they only apply to a tender 
of a lease to the original licensee. 

Mr. THOMAS. If that is the case—and I will accept the 
Senator’s construction of it—I think the words should be there, 
because acceptance of terms necessarily must be the expression 
of an acceptance of the contract, either by acquiescence or by 
express action. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. The matter as to whether the words apply 
simply to the original licensee or to the new licensee can be 
easily cleared up. The words which is accepted“ can be made 
to qualify both, if they do not now do so. 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course, if they do not apply to both, they 
should apply to both. My reading of the provision, together 
with the comments which were offered upon it, must be my ex- 
cuse, if any is needed, for my construction of the clause. If, 
however, its effect is as stated by the Senator from Wisconsin, I 
shall say no more about the subject, but simply content myself 
by voting. It was my purpose to direct the attention of the 
Senate to certain instances, occurring under previous legisla- 
tion, justifying the apprehension which I have expressed as to 
what might follow in the event the words were excluded from 
the bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to state to the Senator just 
what the language is; and I am sure he will agree with me that 
the language as it now stands is, “if a new lease is not issued 
to a new licensee, or tendered to the original licensee.” Now, I 
want to ask the question whether the use of those two words, 
“issued” and “tendered,” does not clearly imply that in the 
case of the issue it must have been accepted, and in the case 
of a tender, of course, there would be no acceptance? 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, I think so; but it should be made to 
apply to both. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, for the benefit of some of 
the Senators who were not present during the discussion yes- 
terday, I wish to occupy just a few moments upon this amend- 
ment; and I want to repeat that notwithstanding the specious 
arguments that were made here yesterday afternoon, if this 
amendment is adopted it becomes for all practical purposes a 
perpetual license to licensees under this bill, because, under the 
terms of the bill, it is made practically impossible—yes, I will 
say it is made impossible—for a new licensee eyer to come in 
and take this property, because, in addition to paying the value 
of the property, in addition to paying every dollar that the 
licensee has invested in the property, he must pay severance 
damages for which he will get no return or no value whatever. 

The Senator from Colorado said the same rule ought to apply 
in business of this character that a landlord and tenant should 
pursue in private business, and I agree with him, and that is all 
that I am asking for; but let us see if the Senator would apply 
to private business, if he were himself a landlord, the rule that 
is proposed to be adopted in this bill. 

Would the Senator from Colorado, as a landlord, make a 
Tease of a piece of real estate for 50 years, with a provision 
that at the end of 50 years, unless he purchased the improve- 
ments made upon that real estate by the lessee and in addition 
paid the lessee all damages that he might sustain by reason of 
finding a new location or loss to his business, in the event he 
was unwilling to do that he, the landlord, would not be permitted 
to make new terms for that lease? I want to ask the Senator 
from Colorado that question, and I shall be glad to have him 
reply. 


Mr, THOMAS. Why, Mr. President, assuming the Senator's 
premise to be correct, the answer is obvious—I would not. 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly it is obvious, and that is what I 
am complaining about in this bill. The Senator in his argu- 
ment has assumed that this recapture clause will permit the 
Government or a new lessee to take over the project for what 
it is worth, or what it had cost the licensee, and that is not 
true at all. On the contrary, under the provisions of this bill, 
for the Government or a new lessee to take over the property 
he might be compelled to pay twice what the property was 
worth either to him or to the Government. He might be com- 
pelled to pay twice the amount of money that was invested in 
the property by the licensee. Now, if Senators representing the 
people are willing to apply the same business principles to the 
Government's business that they would to private business, I 
say to the Senator from Colorado that I do not see how he 
ean favor this amendment. 

Now, let us see as to whether or not I am right in the state- 
ment I make. 

Later on in this bill it is provided that in addition to paying 
the net investment of the licensee the licensee shall also be 
entitled to severance damages. And what will “severance dam- 
ages mean? It will mean just this as the bill now stands: If 
a licensee is enabled to produce water power for $10 per horse- 
power and steam costs him $20 per horsepower, and by reason 
of the expiration of this license a new licensee comes in and 
takes it over, the licensee will haye to build a steam plant to 
supply that amount of power, which will cost him twice as much 
as the water power. What will the severance damages be to 
him? It well be the difference between $10 per horsepower 
and $20 per horsepower. The new licensee or the Government, 
in order to take over this property, must then, in addition to 
paying every dollar that has been invested in the property, pay 
to the licensee $10 per horsepower for an indefinite time in the 
future. Why, Mr. President, no private citizen would ever 
think of making such an unconscionable contract; and yet 
on the floor of the Senate it is urged that the Government, by 
the acceptance of this amendment, make such an unconscionable 
contract as that! 

So, Mr. President, the right to take over this property by the 
Government or the right to issue a new license is nothing but 
words, and there is no substance to it. It is no protection what- 
ever to the public. 

I want to say again that, strange as it may seem, the very 
Senators who urge that this is a right that is a protection to 
the Government are usually the same Senators who, the moment 
it was proposed, would shout “socialism” and declare that the 
Government must never undertake it. 

No, Mr. President; if this amendment be adopted, for all 
practical purposes this is a perpetual license; and I challenge 
any Senator who is supporting this amendment to say that in 
his private business, himself acting as a landlord, he would ever 
think of making such a contract as he asks the Government to 
make in this amendment. 

Is it a perpetual license? Let us see. 

Under the language of the amendment, if at the end of the 
term the Government does not take it over, does not issue a new 
license—which, I have just shown, is practically impossible of 
contemplation—and does not tender a new license, under the 
terms as they then exist, to the original licensee which is ac- 
cepted, then the licensee is entitled to a license from year to 
year for all time to come. There can not be any doubt about it. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, why does the Senator say 
that the licensee is entitled to a license for all time to come, 
when the Government, under the very terms of the bill, may 
take it over at any time? 

Mr. LENROOT, Just the same as the Senator would say that 

this is a license for 50 years. He says that, does he not? The 
Senator would say that this is a license for 50 years? 

Mr. STERLING. Originally; yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Originally, it is a license for 50 years. Well, 
why does the Senator say that? At any time during the 50 
years the Government may take it over, and it is expressly so 
provided in the bill. Why does the Senator, then, say that this is 
a license for 50 years? 

Mr, STERLING. Because in the first instance it is a license 
for 50 years, with the condition that the Government may take 
it over at any time on two years’ notice, as I understand the 
terms of the bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, no; they may take it over at any time. 

Mr. STERLING. Well, the Government may take it over at 
any time. 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well. Then I will modify my state- 
ment by saying that this is a perpetual license, conditioned 
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upon the right of the Government to take it over and pay not 
only the value of the property but any severance damages in 
addition. In other words, the Government will have the same 
right to take over this property at the end of 50 years that it 
has at the end of 5 years or 10 years or 20 years, So when the 
Senator from South Dakota says that thisis a license for 50 years 
then by the same reasoning it is a perpetual license, because if 
I am entitled to a license from year to year for a thousand 
years without my possession being possible of being 

except through the right of the landlord to take it over under 
the conditions named, it makes no difference whether you say 
from year to year or a thousand years in the first instance. So 
this is a perpetual license; and what is it proposed to do? In- 
stead of the Government, the people, determining the terms of 
the new license, we, representing the public, supposed to be 
safeguarding the public interests here, deliberately propose to let 
the water-power corporations determine the terms of the new 
license. That is the whole issue here: Shall the people repre- 
sented in the Congress of the United States at that time deter- 
mine the conditions of a new license or shall we let the water- 
power utility dictate to the people of the country what kind of 
a license they shall have? 

That is the situation. The Senate can make this kind of a 
record if it desires to do so; but I am satisfied that if this 
amendment should be adopted and agreed to in conference this 
bill never will become a law, and it ought not to. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr, President, does Mr. Pinchot haye a veto 
of the bill if we pass it? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; but President Wilson does have a veto 
of the bill, and I think I know President Wilson's attitude upon 
this very proposition, and if this amendment does go into the 
bill and is agreed to in conference, and this bill is sent to him, 
President Wilson never will have rendered a greater service 
in the conservation of our natural resources than in the veto 
of this bill. : 

It so happens that for many years I have been very closely 
connected with this legislation, and I want to say to the Senator 
from Minnesota that I am not speaking from hearsay or speak- 
ing in the air. If Senators here really desire water-power legis- 
lation at this session of Congress they will not adopt this 
amendment, and all the arguments that may be made that 
this is a year-to-year license will not deceive the public, because 
the public will well understand that what is being protected 
here is not the public interest but is private interest—not 
intentionally; I do not charge the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota, of course, with consciously or knowingly favoring 
private interest—but that is the effect of the position that he 
takes, and it is clearly contrary, as I see it, to the public 
interest. 

What will be the result if this amendment is not adopted? 
At the end of 50 years, instead of the licensee sitting still and 
saying, “I will not accept a new license unless it is more liberal 
than the one issued under this law,” instead of his being able 
to continue forever under the terms of this law made 50 years 
before, the people of the United States, represented in the Con- 
gress of the United States, will have the opportunity to say 
what the terms of that new license shall be, and the licensee 
will then be under the constraint to accept such terms as the 
Government may tender him at that time. 

Does the Senator from Minnesota take the position that the 
Government is going to be unfair to these licensees, that the 
Government can not be trusted, that the people of this country 
can not be trusted, and that private interests must be protected 
against injustice upon the part of the Congress of the United 
States? That is the position that the Senator from Minnesota 
takes. It is a position that I absolutely refuse to take upon 
this or any other measure. 

Mr. President, if there is to be any advantage between pri- 
vate interests and public interests the advantage should lie 
with the public interests. I want to repeat that it is only a few 
months ago when the water-power interests represented here, 
sonie of them in the galleries this morning, said they were 
perfectly willing to take this legislation without the amend- 
ment which the Senator from Minnesota now asks for. Why, 
then, should we give to private interests more and greater privi- 
leges than they themselyes asked for in March? That will be 
a question which will have to be answered some day to the 
people of the United States if this amendment is adopted. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Mr. President, before the Senator 
takes his seat I should like to ask him a question. 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. - Intensely interested as I am in 
seeing this legislation enacted, I am very deeply concerned in 
the statement made by the Senator from Wisconsin in his re- 
marks just now that the adoption of this amendment would kill 


this bill. I repeat that I am going to vote against the amend- 
ment; I am going to vote with the Senator from Wisconsin to 
eliminate it; but I am sure he attaches too much importance to 
it, and I want to ask him a question, He repeats that with the 
amendment the lease becomes perpetual, except for the right of 
the Government to take it at any time when it sees fit, as pro- 
vided in the recapture clause. Let me ask the Senator whether 
in exactly the same sense the lease would not be perpetual if 
this provision were not put in; that is to say, the 50 years would 
expire and the lessee or licensee would remain in possession of 
the property, operating it, as I suggested yesterday, and con- 
tinuing to operate it in perpetuity until some other provision 
was made for either the Government to take it over or to turn 
4 oyen to some other lincensee? Would not that be the situa- 
on 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly not. 
no sort of doubt 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But how? 

Mr. LENROOT. It would be operated under a lease which 
the Government would then tender. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But we will suppose that the clause 
we are considering assumes that the lease or license tendered 
by the Government is not accepted by the licensee. That is the 
condition which puts it into operation. He will not accept it. 
If this clause is not in he can not get a lease from year to year. 
What would happen? He would still remain in possession of 
the property, and he would continue to operate it, being obliged 
to pay to the Government, so long as he occupied it, the reason- 
able value of the occupation of the Government property. If 
no one else came on to take it, and the Government did not take 
it over, he, of course, would hold it in perpetuity, just exactly 
as the other fellow would hold it in perpetuity in that same 
sense if he had a lease from year to year. The only thing that 
would interrupt that, of course, would be that the Government 
might say to him, “ We are going to blow up this dam; it is an 
obstruction in the navigable stream,” or “it is upon the public 
land and we will go out and destroy this dam.” 

That is the only chance there is. But, of course, it is un- 
thinkable that the Government would do anything of that kind, 
and constantly we must dismiss that. So, as suggested by the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson] yesterday, it is simply 
the difference between a lessee from year to year and lessee 
by sufferance, In one gase he is a tenant by sufferance and in 
the other he is a tenant from year to year, and in either case, 
as the Senator from Wisconsin has suggested, the thing may go 
on perpetually, unless the Goyernment takes it over or some one 
else takes it over. So, while I am with the Senator from Wis- 
consin, I am apprehensive that some one will attach importance 
to the matter sufficient to defeat this legislation, and I should 
like to relieve the public mind of that idea if I could do so. 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course, the mere existence of a project 
perpetually is not anything I am objecting to. It is the con- 
tinuation of a project under a law that has been passed 50 
years before, and under a license that has been issued 50 years 
before, the terms of which at the end of 50 years may be very 
unfair to the public, which under this amendment would go on 
perpetually, under this unfair license or lease. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I agree with the 
Senator in that, and that is why I am going to vote against the 
amendment. The terms prescribed 50 years from now may not 
be reasonable terms, and I want reasonable terms at that time. 
That is all there is toit. It is a question as to whether it shall 
go on under the terms prescribed from year to year or go on 
upon terms that are held, either by mutual agreement or by 
determination of the court, to be reasonable. . 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course, that is the whole contention, 
whether there shall be a perpetual license, although in form 
running from year to year, under the terms of the original 
lease; or whether it shail be subject to new terms. That is the 
whole controversy. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The point I am making is that if 
the one is a lease in perpetuity, the other is equally so. 

Mr.. LENROOT. No; it is not. Of course, there are two 
things that might occur. In the first place, even assuming that 
the Government did not take it, and they were a tenant by suf- 
ferance, and the Government offers them reasonable terms, I 
think a court would compel them in the operation of that utility 
to accept and go on and pay the Government whatever was 
reasonable. I think the Senator will agree with me. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I fully agree with that. The court 
would compel them to operate it, and then there would be de- 
termined what charge is a fair and reasonable charge to pay to 
the Government. 

Mr, LENROOT. Then in addition, Mr. President, the very 
power of the Government to say to the licensee, “ You shall 
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remove your works,” the: Senator knows im this public business, 
as he knows in private business, would be most influential, upon 
the licensee in deciding! the question whether he would accept 
sueh terms as the Government may then offer. There can not be 


any possible doubt about that. So it all resolves itself back to 
the question whether the licensee, under the amendment that 
is preposed, shall have a perpetual right to go under the terms. 
of the original lease or whether, if: the amendment is not adopted, 
the Government at the end of 50 years will have the right to 
make new terms that will be fair both to the licensee and to the 
publie. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the adoption of 
the committee amendment. 

Mr.. SMOOT. I ask for the yeas and nays: 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will caii the roll. 

The Assistant. Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered: to their names: 


Ball ore McKellar Robinson 
Bankhead Gronna Moses sheppard 
Beckham ale Myers Simmons 
Borah Harding Nelson Smith, S. C. 
Brandegee rris New Smoot 
Capper arrison New Spencer 
Chamberlain Henderson Norris Sterlim 
Colt Johnson, S. Dak. Nugent Sutherland 
Culberson Kellogg Overmar ram 

ial Kendrick Page Underwood 
Dillingham Kenyon Phelan Wadsworth 

e d King Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
France Kirby Pittman Warren 
Gay Lenroot Pomerene Watson 
Gerry MeCumber Wolcott 


Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence: of my colleague [Mr. FLETCHER] on account of illness. I 
will let that announcement stand: for the day. 

‘The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty Senators have answered to 
their names.. A quorum. is present. The question is on the 


adoption of the committee amendment, on which the yeas and“ 


nays have been requested. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proeeeded: to call the roll. 

Mr.. DILLINGHAM (when: his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Sarre]. 1 
do not see him im the Chamber, but on this question I am 8 
that I am at liberty to vote, I vote“ yea.” 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). I transfer ee 
pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Farr) to the junior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr Jones] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. KING (when the name of Mr. Keyes was called). | 


The junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes] is de- an 
tained. on account of serious illness in his family. I have a} 


general pair with that Senator. Not knowing how he would 
vote on the pending amendment, I withhold my vote. i 

Mr. NEWBERRY (when his name was called). I am paired. 
with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rrep]. I transfer | 
that pair to the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Erkıxs] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose}. In 
his absence I do not feel at liberty to vote. If he were present, 
I would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HARRIS (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr Caxprr], |! 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Smits] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. BALL. I have a pair with the Senator from Florida 
IMr. FLETCHER]. He is confined at his home by illness. On 
this question he would vote the same way I do, and I shall 
therefore vote. I vote “ yea. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (after having yoted in the affirmative). 
I have a general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Knox]. In his absence I transfer that pair to the 
senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FnercHer] and let my vote 
stand. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr, Penrose] to the junior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Stanrey] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to announce the absence of the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Currts] on official business. 

i desire also to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epen] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; and 


The Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNnsrnp] with the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

Mr. GERRY. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Jones], and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Sranrey] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Samos] and the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] are’ detained from the Senate by 
illness in their families. 

The result was announced—yeas 40, nays 28, as follows: 


YEAS—4. 
Ball ge Page — 5 8. C. 
Bankhend McCumber Phelan 
Brandegee chean Phi — . 
Chamberlain McNary Pi Sterling 
Dillin 2 5 oses Poindexter. Underwood 
Fern Myers Ransdell Wadsworth 
Nelson Sherman arren 
Hale New Simmons Watson 
Harding Newberry Smith, Ga. Williams 
Kellogg Overman Smith, Wolcott 
NAYS—23. 
Beckham Gay Kendrick. Pomerene 
Borah Gore Kenyon Sutherland 
er Gronna Lenroot Trammell 
Cummins Harris McKellar Walsh, Mass. 
Dial Harrison Norris Walsh, Mont. 
France Henderson Nugent 
NOT VOTING 32. 
Ashurst Fletcher King. Robinson 
Calder Frelinghuysen Kirby Sheppard 
Coit Hitcheock Knox Shields 
. Culberson Johnson, t. La Follette Smith, Aria, 
Curtis Johnson, S. Dak. McCormick. Stanley 
Edge Jones, N. Mex. Owen Swenson 
Elkins Jones, Wash. Penrose Thomas 
Fall Keyes Reed Townsend 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 
The next committee amendment passed over was, on page 
27, after line 22, to strike out section 17 im the following words: 


Sec. 17. 3 the 5 8 from licenses hereunder shall be 
paid into the Treasu nited oe Fifty per cent of the 
cha: ag nses habeas for the occupancy and use o 
ational fo is he reserved and appropriated as a special 2 


. national 
special — ay tae 


art of the rec 
of Congress approved 5 : 

from ug Indian reservation shall be placed to the credit 
of the Indians of such reservation, Fifty per cent of the char; aris- 
ing from all other licenses hereunder is reseryed and. appro- 
| priated as a special fund in the Treasury under the 
direction of the Secretary of War in the maintenance and tion 
dams and other navigation paip owned by the Uni States, 
in the construction, maintenance, or opera of head. water or other 
| improvements of pevigaite * of United States. 


And to Insert in lieu the following: 


Sec. 17. That the charges at from licenses hereunder shall be 
paid into = Treasury of the Uni States and shall be reserved as a 
special fund therein. Such part of said fund as Congress may from 

me to die: aie shall be appropriated toward paying the costs of 
administration of this act and o get apes d the 3 au- 
thorized by this act. The remainder of said fund, if any, shall be 
‘expendable under the direction of the commission in the cree 
and o ee of dams or other navigation stractures owned by the 
| United States or in the construction, maintenance, and o erations of 
headwater or other improyements of streams upon which the commis- 
siom is authorized to issue licenses under this act: Provided, That all 
| proceeds from any Indian reservation shall be placed to the credit. of 
the Indians. of such reservation. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I am not going very seriously 
to object to the preposed amendment, but I do want to call the 
attention of western Senators from publie-land States to what 
the amendment does, First, the bill does provide that there 
shall be some remuneration from those who use the water 
power, but within the public-land States they can not use any 
of it if the amendment is agreed to; 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I bave presented an amendment 
to eover the point suggested by the Senator from Wisconsin, 
and I ask for its consideration at this time. There would be 
several amendments necessary in order to accomplish what T 
have in mind. 

On page 29, in line 9, after the word “any,” insert in the 
first place, “in so far as the same may be derived from. dams 
in navigable streams,” so that the same shall read: 

The remainder of said fund, if any, in so far as the same may be 
derived from dams in navigable streams, shall be expendable under the 


direction of the commission in the maintenance and operation of dams 
or other navigation structures owned by the United States or in the 
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construction, maintenance, and operation of headwater or other im- 

royements of streams upon which the commission is authorized to 
ssue licenses under this act. ~ 

In other words, Mr. President, I think nobody will insist 
that the revenues derived from the dams upon the public lands 
should be utilized in the construction of works in navigable 
streams. Whatever revenue is derived from the dams in 
navigable streams may very properly be put to the construction 
of other works in navigable streams. 

I ask that the amendment which I have offered be followed up 
by the following amendment: After the word “act,” in line 15, 
on the same page, I move to insert the following: “and in so 
far as the same may be derived from licenses to occupy portions 
of the public lands under this act the one-half thereof shall be 
paid into, reserved, and appropriated as a part of the reclama- 
tion fund created by the act of Congress approved June 1 
1902, and the other one-half paid to the States in which are 
located the lands occupied, in the proportion to each that the 
amount derived from lands within its bounds shall bear to the 
whole amount derived from such occupancy of all such lands.” 

In other words, the point is that there shall be taken out of 
this fund, in the first place, whatever is necessary for adminis- 
trative purposes. Then whatever is left, of so much of it as 
is derived from dams in navigable streams, shall be devoted to 
the construction of works of improvement upon such streams; 
so much of it as is left derived from dams upon public lands 
shall be divided into two equal parts, one half going into the 
reclamation fund and the other half to the States in which the 
improyements are located. This principle was adopted in what 
is known as the oil-leasing bill with reference to the distribu- 
tion of the proceeds from the lands coming under that measure, 

It will be remembered that under the act of 1902 the entire 
proceeds derived from the sales of public lands are placed in 
the reclamation fund, and there become a revolving fund for 
the construction of great works of irrigation in the arid sec- 
tion; in other words, all the proceeds of the public lands are 
pledged and devoted to that purpose. On the publie lands, all 
of the lands of value for water-power purposes have been 
reserved and they no longer contribute anything to the reclama- 
tion fund. Under the provisions of this bill they never will be 
sold; but, instead of selling them, it is expected that an annual 
rental or royalty will be derived from such lands, and by 
eyery just rule and reason the proceeds derived from the leases 
should go into the reclamation fund, just the same as the pro- 
ceeds would go if the lands had been sold in the way in which 
it was expected they would be and in the manner in which the 
public lands generally have been disposed of. 

There is, however, another element to be considered, and 
that is the element of the water itself. For many years a con- 
test was waged in both branches of Congress to a very large 
extent upon the question as to whether the water in the streams 
flowing through the public lands belonged to the Government of 
the United States or belonged to the States in which the rivers 
flow. Objection was made for many years against any pro- 
vision in the disposition of these lands which contemplated the 
payment of a royalty to the Federal Government, it being in- 
sisted that the water, which was really the source of the reve- 
nue, belonged to the States, respectively, and not to the Goy- 
ernment. However, upon further consideration it was conceded 
upon all hands that whether that were true or untrue the 
Government, as a matter of fact, does own the lands upon 
which the dams are to be constructed, and the Government, 
owning the lands upon which the dams are to be constructed, 
may impose just exactly what terms and conditions it may deem 
fit for the occupancy of those lands. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I desire to say to the Senator 
from Montana that, so far as I am concerned, I am willing to 
accept the amendment and have it go to conference. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then I have no purpose of speak- 
ing further. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before the Senator from Montana 
resumes his seat I should like to ask him a question. To bring 
it to a concrete case, where the Government owns large areas 
of land on both sides of a stream, but at the particular place 
where the dam is to be constructed the lands have been ac- 
quired by private parties—and that is true in many cases in the 
West; the available dam sites have been appropriated by indi- 
viduals and they own the lands—under the Senator’s amend- 
ment what would become of the proceeds in that case? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. In that case, if the land upon 
which the dam was built belonged to private parties, no per- 
mission for occupancy of the lands upon which the dam was con- 
structed would be needed at all; one would not be obliged to go 
to the commission to get any permission whatever, assuming, 
of course, that it was a nonnayigable stream. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator is speaking of a nonnavigable 
stream? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Assuming that it was a nonnavi- 
gable stream and the land upon which the dam was to be con- 
structed belonged to private parties. 

However, there is another consideration; the reservoir may 
conceivably cover public lands, and in that case it would become 
necessary to come to the Government in order to get permission 
to cover, by the reservoir, the public lands. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator from Montana will 
pardon me further, I have followed the Senator and I agree 
with the statement which he makes, but under the definition 
of navigable streams as found in the bill it seems to me quite 
apparent that practically every stream which finds its way 
sooner or later into the ocean would be denominated a navi- 
gable stream. We know that now the Government of the United 
States under appropriations made in river and harbor bilis 
has selected little rivulets and brooks and streams that do not 
contain one second-foot of water and denominated them, if not 
navigable streams directly, parts of navigable streams and have 
assumed jurisdiction over them because they were necessary to 
navigation. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Utah are now directed to the propriety of the defini- 
tion of navigable streams found on pages 4 and 5 of the bill, 
and do not in any wise affect the feature of the bill to which we 
are now referring. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, they affect the feature of the bill 
to which we are now referring only in this, that in the instance 
which I gave a few moments ago, where the land might be 
owned by private individuals and the stream be really insignifi- 
cant, yet under this bill and under the rulings now of the Fed- 
eral authorities such à stream would be denominated a navi- 
gable stream and jurisdiction would be assumed of it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I must say to the Senator from 
Utah that I have not been able to satisfy myself that the defini- 
tion of navigable streams given in the bill corresponds to the 
definition as it has been laid down by the court; in fact, my 
own disposition about the matter is to believe that the definition 
of navigable streams as given in this bill does not go quite so 
far as the definition actually given by the court; but, of course, 
it is a rather difficult matter frequently to decide whether a 
stream is or is not navigable according to the definition in 
this act or under the definition of the court, and we must repose 
in some body eventually the question of determining whether a 
particular stream at a particular place is or is not navigable. 
I do not know where we could repose it any more safely than in 
the heads of three great departments—the Department of War 
necessarily looking after the navigable streams; the Depart- 
ment of the Interior necessarily looking after the rights of the 
public in the public lands; and the Secretary of Agriculture, of 
course, interested so far as there are forest reserves. I do not 
know where we could repose better than in such a commission 
the question of determining for the purpose of legislation what 
is a navigable stream and what is not a navigable stream. I 
thank the Senator from Minnesota. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Chair understand that 
the four amendments in the printed copy presented by the Sena- 
tor from Montana are offered? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There are two of those amend- 
ments that relate to another feature of the bill, although con- 
nected with the feature now under discussion. I think it would 
be advisable to act upon the two amendments already read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Upon the first two. The Senator 
irom Minnesota has accepted them? 

Mr. NELSON. I accept the amendments to the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments offered by the Senator from Montana‘ to the 
amendment of the committee. 5 

The amendments to the amendment were agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The next two amendments relate 
to the same question. 

Mr. NELSON. Is not the question now upon agreeing to the 
amendment as amended? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands there are 
two more amendments to be offered by the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The amendment proposed by the 
committee continues: 

Provided, That all proceeds from any Indian reservation— 

And so forth. 

I think that should read “ proceeds from licenses authorizing 
the occupancy of any part of any Indian reservation.” 

Mr. NELSON. I could not catch what the Senator said. 
What is the amendment he now proposes? 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is very largely a matter of lan- 
language 


iguage. After the word “Provided,” in line 15, the 
“That all proceeds from any Indian reservation.” I ask that, 
after the word “from,” there be inserted the words “licenses 
authorizing the occupancy of any part of,” so that the amend- 
ment will read: 

Provided, That all proceeds from licenses authorizing the eccupancy 
of any part of any Indian reservation. 

Mr. NELSON. I have no objection to that amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. Suppose there was a license ted affect- 
ing in part public lands and in part lands outside of public 
ownership. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am about to tender an amend- 
ment to cover that situation. : 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, That would come in at the end 
‘of the committee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Montana to the amendment re- 
Ported by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I now offer an amendment on 
page 29, line 17, after the word “ reservation,” to insert “and 
‘when the license authorizes the occupancy of both public lands 
„and lands within an Indian reservation the charges shall be 
. allotted as between the Indian owners and the Treasury of the 
United States as the said commission shall direct.” 

Mr. NELSON. I have no objection to that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Montana to the amendment re- 
ported by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. i 

Mr. KING. Mr. Presiđent, I inquire of the Senator from 
Minnesota having the bill in charge—— 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, 
there is one little committee amendment which has been passed 
over, I think; it is the last committee amendment but one. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will excuse me, I am directing 
attention to section 17. I do not understand that that has been 
agreed to as yet. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has not as yet been agreed to. 

Mr. NELSON. I understand the amendment as amended 
has been agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I do not so understand. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has not been agreed to as yet. 

Mr. KING. I am directing the attention of the Senator from 
{Minnesota toa portion of this section, which reads as follows: 

The remainder of said fund, if any— 


Then follows the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Montana, the exact language of which I do not have be- 
fore me 


Shall be expendable under the direction of the commission in the main- 
‘tenance and on o 


The point upon which I desire the opinion of the Senator 
from Minnesota Is, this: Is it the intention of the committee, 
‘without restriction, without any limitation whatever, to commit 
‘to this commission the right to determine where these expenses 
shall be mide, the streams upon which they shall be made, 
the headwaters of streams where the money shall be expended, 
and to keep out of the hands of Congress the determination of 
such questions? It seems to me too great a power to lodge 
in a commission, without any restriction or limitation, to say 
to them that they may spend money wherever they please upon 
any stream. With respect to the improvement of the streams 
of the United States, authorization has to be made by Congress 
of improvement npon a particular stream. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. KING, I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to ask the Senator whether he 
thinks Congress, as constituted, would spend the money any 
more wisely or any more fairly than a commission? It is still 
8 power, as a rule; namely, the chairman of a com- 
mittee. 

Mr. KING. Well, Mr. President, I do not know that the sug- 
gestion which I have made calls for the institution ef a com- 
parison as to the relative wisdom of the two bodies. 

Mr. W. It necessarily does, because the Senator 
says that it ought to be transferred to Congress because we 
could not trust the commission; so the question as to whether 
we could trust Congress any more is absolutely relevant. 

Mr. KING. I will say, if the Senator wants an answer, that, 
dn my opinion, I would not trust the commission. I would 
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rather trust Congress, notwithstanding the sins of omission 
I weuld prefer 
that the Congress of the United States determine the streams 
upon which these improvements shall be made. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me say to the Senator from 
Utah that he perhaps has in mind the fact that we turned over 
the entire proceeds of all the sales of the public lands for the 
reclamation of the arid lands, and we reposed in the Secretary 
of the Interior the entire discretion as to where he should spend 
that money. He, and he alone, determines whether a project 
in the State of Utah or in the State of Montana is sufficiently 
meritorious to warrant the expenditure of money on it. The 
Senator will remember that when the bill was originally enacted 
the Secretary of the Interior was restricted in this respect, that 
he was obliged to spend in each State an amount substantially 
equal to the ameunt which was derived from the sale of lands 
in that State, although he was permitted to exercise unrestrained 
discretion within the particular State as to where he would 
Spend the money; but even that restriction was taken off sub- 
sequently by an act of Congress, and now he is at liberty to 
spend in the State of Utah money the greater part of which 
comes from the State of Montana; but we have not had any 
cause to complain about it. I have discovered, by a comparison 
of the figures, that it works ont pretty much the same as it did 
before; that on the whole each State is getting abont the same 
proportion of the entire fund that it contributes to the entire 
fund. Now, I say that that has been our experience with it. 
There we have reposed the whole thing in the judgment and 
discretion of one man, the Secretary of the Interior. Here we 
bave reposed it in the three. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I make no criticism of the legis- 
lation to which the Senator from Montana has alluded. I am 
familiar with that legislation, and I express no opinion as to’ 
whether the legislation is wise or unwise, or whether it has 
worked satisfactorily or otherwise. I rose simply for the pur- 
pose of inquiring whether the committee had considered the 
matter to which I called the Senator’s attention, and whether 
it was his understanding that this bill committed without limita- 
tion to the commission created by the bill the authority to spend- 
the money wherever it pleased. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the committee considered it, 
and they conceived that this commission ought to have the right 
to determine where this money should go; but the Senator will 
remember that under the amendment of the Senator from Mon- 
tana, just adopted, it is Umited to navigable streams. As I 
understood the amendment of the Senator from Montana, it 
applies only to the funds that are derived from water power on 
navigable streams. Am I not correct? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. NELSON. On all other streams the distribution is made. 
according to his second ‘amendment. 

Mr. KING. Oh, I appreciate that fact; but I wanted to know 
whether the committee was willing, and whether that was their 
intention, to commit without any limitation whatever the power 
of expending these proceeds to that commission. 

Mr. NELSON. That was the intention of the committee, I 
think. 

Mr. KING. I do not approve of the plan. 

Mr. NELSON. I do not recall that there was any particular 
discussion about the particutar question to which the Senator 
refers; but the Senator can readily see that it would be wiser 
to commit to the commission the determination as to where that 
surplus should go in the case of navigable streams than to any 
other body. I can not conceive of any other body or tribunal that 
it could well be accorded to or that could be given that power. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I should like to call the at- 
tention of the Senator from Minnesota to this fact: When this 
amendment was adopted by the committee it was upon the 
theory that the amendment as to conpensatilon by the com- 
mittee would be adopted, whereby there would be only a nomi- 
nal charge; there would be no substantial funds expected to be 
derived from issuing these licenses in the case of navigable 
streams. Up to the present stage of the bill, however, the 
Senate has refused to adopt that amendment without making 
very substantial charges; and that being so, I think the Sena- 
tor will concede that while we might well repose in the com- 
mission the discretion to expend those proceeds of very small 
amounts, and where it contemplated only a nominal charge, 
discretion ought not to be reposed if there may be substantial 
funds derived from these licenses. Therefore I would suggest 
to the Senator that this be amended, in line 10, after the word 
“commission,” by inserting the words “as may be authorized 
by Congress.” 
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Mr. NELSON. I can not agree to that amendment. I do not 
think it is appropriate under the circumstances. The question 
will come up on the amendment to section 10, which was de- 
feated in Committee of the Whole by a majority of one. That 
question has been reserved for a separate vote in the Senate, 
and we will know better when that is finally disposed of what 
final disposition to make of this amendment. For the present, 
I think it ought to be agreed to as amended by the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator this ques- 
tion, then: If the Senate shall concur in the action of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole at that time, he would have no objection 


to-—— 

Mr. NELSON. Why, the Senator can reserve this amend- 
ment. I suggest that he reserve it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well. 

Mr. NELSON. Let the Senator reserve the right to a sep- 
arate vote on this amendment in the Senate, and then we will 
see what we do with the other one, That is the best way. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I should like to 
make a further suggestion with respect to this matter before it 
is disposed of. 

I have in mind the importance of the suggestion made by the 
Senator from Wisconsin, in view of the attitude taken by the 
Senate. The fund may be a larger fund than was originally 
contemplated, but I want to add that I do not believe anybody 
ought to have any apprehension about lodging this power, with- 
out restraint, in this commission, no matter how large the fund 
may be. I want to say, further, that three and one-half years 
ago the policy which had been observed and pursued and fol- 
lowed down to that time with respect to the disposition of the 
reclamation fund was departed from. Down to that time the 
fund was apportioned among the various projects just exactly 
as the Secretary of the Interior directed. In 1916, however, 
the House of Representatives introduced an amendment, which 
eyentually became law, under which no money could be ex- 
pended from the fund except in pursuance of appropriations 
made by Congress—that is, specific appropriations made by 
Congress—the idea being that Congress wanted to retain, in a 
way, the control over this fund. 

I opposed that amendment, and I opposed it with all the 
power I could command, and I opposed it upon the ground that 
then we would have the reprehensible logrolling that charac- 
terizes the disposition of the funds for the improvement of 
rivers and harbors; that I could get an appropriation for recla- 
mation projects for Montana if I would stand in with the Sena- 
tor from Utah to get an appropriation for reclamation projects 
in his State; and of course we would have to stand in with 
the Senator from Nevada, who would want appropriations for 
projects in his State; and so on down the line, and eventually 
we would take in a lot of projects that none of us could ap- 
prove in any way whatever. 

Now, fortunately, the system has not worked out that way, 

and it has not worked out that way because, apparently, the 
House Appropriations Committee has been quite willing to 
make these appropriations strictly in accordance with the rec- 
ommendations and allotments that are made by the Reclama- 
tion Service and approyed by the Department of the Interior; 
so that the logrolling process is not followed just simply be- 
cause the change has been made nominally while really the old 
system remains in effect, the approval of the Congress down to 
the present time being simply formal. 
Now, suppose that we dọ get a very considerable fund here. 
There is not a question in the world that every Member of Con- 
gress who can make any kind of an excuse for getting a part of 
that fund to improve the navigation of some alleged navigable 
stream in his State will be importuned by his constituents to 
go after that fund and get some of it. That, I think, will be a 
vicious system; so that I am quite willing, no matter how big 
that fund is, to allow it to be utilized for the improvement of 
rivers and harbors as this commission desires. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not understand that the amendment proposed by the 
committee goes even to that extent. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gay in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from Minne- 
sota? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that the Senator from Wisconsin has not yet offered the 
amendment. He has simply suggested it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I merely want to add that my 
understanding of this amendment, as it reads, is that it con- 
fines the utilization of this fund to the construction of work on 
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dams that are authorized by Congress; but this would merely 
be supplemental in its character. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to, 

Mr. LENROOT. I reserve this amendment for a separate 
vote in the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is one more amendment 
that was passed over, which will be stated. 

The RAIN Crerk. On page 26, line 23, the committee pro- 
poses to strike out the words “as aforesaid.” 

Mr. NELSON. I ask that that amendment be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption 
of the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NELSON. That disposes of the committee amendments. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I offer the amendment that I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me first 
to offer an amendment? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. I understood, however, that the 
committee amendments were all disposed of. 

Mr. NELSON. They are all disposed of, but I have a small 
amendment that I should like to submit. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well; I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. I offer the amendment which I send to the 


esk. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 
The READING CLERK. On page 33, commencing on line 14, it is 
proposed to strike out all the language down to the word “ can,” 
in line 17, and to insert in lieu thereof “ That when any licensee,” 
so that, if amended, it will read: 


That when any licensee can not acquire by contract or pledges— 


And so forth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption 
of the amendment offered by the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not object to this amendment going to 
conference, as I have the assurance of the Senator from Minne- 
sota that it will be carefully considered there. I think there is 
some merit in the amendment, provided that in all cases to 
which it applies the licensee is a public utility, subject to the 
fullest regulation upon the part of the State. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to say to the Senator that I have no 
doubt the conferees will consider the amendment, and if it 
needs an amendment in the direction the Senator has suggested, 
such an amendment will undoubtedly be adopted, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. I submit the following amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment. 

The Reaptrne CLERK. After line 21, page 14, insert: 


The commission is hereby authorized and directed within one year 
after the approval of this act to coastruct or cause to be constructed 
on the Potomac River the power plant outlined in prooi No. 3, House 

ment No. 1400, Sixty-second. Congress, third session, including 
each and every detail and plan outlined and specified in said document 
or any of the exhibits, plans, and s fications attached thereto. And 
for such pur the commission is hereby authorized to construct said 
oe under its direet supervision or to enter into contracts for ma- 
erials and labor for the construction of the same or any part of the 
same as in its judgment may be the most practical and economical, not 
exceeding a limitation of cost for all the items connected with and men- 
tioned in said project of the sum of $25,000,000: Provided, That the 
commission may from time to time modify or change an of the plans 
or specifications in said document as it may deem advisable or prac- 
ticable for the better carrying out of the purposes of this legislation; 
and if in the judgment of the co on the object to be attained by 
said project can be better or more 5 brought about it is 
hereby authorized to * the location of said dam or to build two 
or more dams instead of the one specified in said document. 

And the commission is hereby authorized and directed to acquire by 
purchase, condemnation, or otherwise a suitable site for said dam or 
dams and for all other real estate necessary to the carrying out in 
detail of said project, including all real estate that will be overflowed 
by the formation of the lake mentioned in said project. And whenever 
in any case the commission is unable to acquire by purchase at a 
fair value any land, property, or property rights necessary to he 
acquired in the carrying out of said project it is hereby authorized and 
directed, in the name of the United States, to bogin and prosecute to 
final adjudication all necessary suits for the acquisition of such pròp- 
erty in any court having jurisdiction. 

in the construction of said project a oe account shall be kept 
of the expenditure necessary on account of the increased water supply 
for the city of Washington and the expenditure on account of the 
power development. 


Mr. NORRIS. I do not care at this time, Mr. President, to go 
into a lengthy discussion of this proposition. I have discussed 
it on numerous occasions in the Senate, and it has been debated 
by other Senators at some length during the last four or five 
years at various times. I have tried in drawing the amendment 
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to give this commission authority that, as far as the details of 
the construction of this project are concerned, is practically 
unlimited. 

The amendment first directs the commission to construct a 
power plant at Great Falls in accordance with a certain docu- 
ment. That is House Document No. 1400, of the Sixty-second 
Congress. 

Mr, NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
braska be kind enough to yield to allow the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr, BANKHEAD] to offer an amendment? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield for that purpose and temporarily 
withhold this amendment. I understand the Senator from 
Alabama can not remain in the Chamber. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I thank the Senator from Nebraska. I 
offer the following amendment and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment, 

The Reapuse CLERK. On page 2, line 5, in section 2, strike out 
the words “ that the commission shall appoint an executive sec- 
retary, who shall receive a salary of $6,000 a year, and prescribe 
his duties,” and amend so as to make the clause read: 


That the commission shall uest the Chief of Engineers to detail an 
officer from the United States Engineer Corps to serve the commission 
as executive secretary and engineer officer, his duties to be preser: 
by the commission. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr, President, I regard this executive 
officer as the most important officer connected with the board. I 
think it is highly important that the person selected should have 
expert knowledge of the work in hand, and it occurred to me 
that in order that the board might have an efficient secretary or 
exécutive officer, he ought to come from the Corps of Engineers, 
the members of which have expert knowledge of matters of this 
sort. 

Of course, Mr. President, I have no idea, and I do not sup- 
pose anyone has, as to the person who would be selected by the 
board as its executive officer and what his qualifications are to 
be, whether he is to have any knowledge of the work that he is 
to have charge of. I think every Senator in the Chamber is 
ready to admit that the members of the board, the secretaries 
composing this board and having control of this work, can not 
give it their personal attention and will not give it their per- 
sonal attention. Therefore, it occurs to me that it is highly 
important that the board having charge of this immense amount 
of work, having charge of this greatest of all developments, 
perhaps, in the United States, if we are to have the development 
that we hope will follow the enactment of this law, should have 
an executive officer or a secretary who is in a measure, and in a 
large measure, familiar with the duties of engineering, plan- 
ning, and so forth, especially hydroelectric engineering. For 
that reason I offer the amendment, It does not add anything 
in the way of expenses. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON, I wish to ask the Senator a question. I 
just read his amendment. The object, I understand, is to have 
appointed some member of the Engineer Corps of the United 
States Army? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; that is what I hope will be done. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am in entire sympathy with what the 
Senator is trying to do, and I think without question the secre- 
tary should come from the Army Engineers. But it seems to me 
that if we take a man out of the Army Engineers, we should 
offer some inducement to him. The salary provided is $6,000. 
I have drafted an amendment which I will read, so that the 
Senator can understand what I am trying to accomplish. I was 
going to suggest the following: 

Amend the section in line 6, page 2, by striking out the words “ shall 
receive a salary of $6,000 a year,” and inserting the following: “who 
shall be appointed from the Corps of Engineers of the United States 
Army, and who shall haye the rank, pay, and allowances of a brigadier 
general on the active list,” 

The pay of a brigadier general on the active list, as I under- 

- stand it, is $6,000 a year. It seems to me that we ought to give 
him that rank and ought to keep him on the active list, because 
to appoint some person with the rank of colonel, for instance, 
would be to give him too low a rank, in my opinion, and holding 
this office he ought to get the pay and allowances of a brigadier 
general. I was in hopes that the Senator would reform his 
amendment so that we could carry out that idea. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I discussed this amendment 
with the Senator from Mississippi, and I have no objection in 
the world to his suggestion. I think perhaps it is wise for an 
amendment of that sort to be added to my amendment, if it can 
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be adopted. What I want, and I think what the country wants, is 
the most efficient service. that we can possibly get from this 
board that is to control and direct the operations of dam building, 
water development, and all that sort of business. The officer 
ought to be an able man, he ought to be an experienced man, and 
his surroundings and conditions ought to be such that he will 
know that he is not going to be changed with every administra- 
tion that comes in, which might be possible. This is to be a 
temporary board. It can only serve during the present adminis- 
tration, or in case another Democratic administration should 
come in it might be reappointed. 

This executive officer is the very backbone of the whole institu- 
tion, and if it is going to be a success, as we hope it will, this man 
who is going to have control, direction, and supervison of this 
great work ought to be eminently qualified for the work. I take 
it nothing more disastrous could happen to this great piece of 
legislation than to permit it to pass the Senate in such a way 
that the board might go out and select some favorite, some 
eighteen hundred or twenty-five hundred dollar clerk, and give 
him the salary of $6,000. Of course, I do not mean to say that 
the board would not make the best effort they could to get a 
competent man, but there will be in a measure some guaranty 
if this most important of all the officers connected with the 
board shall come from the Army Engineers, a man who is edu- 
cated in the work, a man whose whole life has been devoted to it, 
and a man whose future life is to be devoted to it. 

I think the suggestion of the Senator from Mississippi is a 
very good one, that he shall come from the Army, with the rank 
of brigadier general, which rank, I am sure, receives the rate of 
pay inserted in the bill. I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, Mr. President, I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Alabama to one question raised by his 
amendment. Incidentally let me say that I am in entire sym- 
pathy with both the Senator from Mississippi and the Senator 
from Alabama in desiring to have an Engineer officer as executive 
secretary; but, as I understand it, the Senator’s amendment 
will make the language read as follows: 

That the commission shall uest the Chief of Engineers to detail an 
officer from the United States Engineer Corps to serve the commission 
as executive secretary and engineer officer. Š 

I doubt our power to accomplish our purpose in that way. I 
think we must remember that the President is Commander in 
Chief of the Army. You can not delegate to the Chief of Engi- 
neers, on the recommendation of an outside commission, the 
power to designate an Army officer to work outside of the Army. 
I think it would be better, more in conformity with our form of 
Government, as it were, if you say that the President may 
designate. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have no objection to that. I do not care 
who designates him. All I want is a designation that is going 
to meet the requirements of the board and the service. 

Mr. NELSON. I suggest to the Senator from Alabama that 
he accept the amendment substituting the President of the 
United States for the Chief Engineer. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is perfectly agreeable to me. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It seems that at least three Senators 
have had this very matter in mind. I, too, have an amendment 
on this very point. I do not intend to press it as against the 
amendment of the Senator from Mississippi. I will just read it: 

Provided, That the President may, on request of the commission 
8 and assign a commissioned officer of the Engineer Corps of 
the Army to act as such executive secretary, without compensation other 
than the pay and allowances of his grade. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Suppose he should be a colonel or a 
major? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course, majors ought not to be paid 
more than majors, and colonels ought not to be paid more than 
colonels. I do not object, however, to the suggestion of the 
Senator from Mississippi that he shall be a brigadier general. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That ought to get a better man. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But he should be taken from among the 
brigadier generals. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is all right. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. However, that is not the suggestion of 
the Senator from Mississippi. As I understand the suggestion 
òf the Senator from Alabama, it is that an Engineer officer may 
be chosen and assigned to this work and then that he shall get 
the pay of a brigadier general. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is the idea. That pay is provided 
in the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let me warn Senators that we are apt 
to have some trouble from that practice. If you commence the 
practice of detailing junior officers out of the Army to civiltan 
employment with the rank and pay of grades higher than those 
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tex occupy in the Army, you ane courting treuble, jealousy, and 
nietions. 

Mx. BANKHEAD: The Senator from New York knows: so 
much more about the Army business than I do and has made 
such a stanly ot it that I am willing to accept his version of it. 
I sm willing, to aceept as an amendment whatever ha may 
suggest that will meet the requirements and give us an engineer 
officer to do; this important work. Sa far as bis rank and pay 
and all that sont ef thing are concemed, L am not extremely 
particular about it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Would it be possible, may I ask the 
Senator from Minnesota, for the: conference committee to look 
after a little point like, thut? 

Mr. NELSON. I would! suggest to the Senator from New 
Vork, the: Senaton from Alabama, and the Senator from Missis 
sippi: that the conference committee will consider the: matten, 
and if the provision is adopted. we will make arrangements for 
suitable: pay: 

Mr. HARRISON. Wil the Senator from New Vork yield for 
a moment? 

Mr. WADSWORTEL, Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. In answer ta what the Senator from New 
York said, L do nob think that the commission would possibly: 
Appoint same: major om anyone to this place who did not have 
the rank of brigadier general. The reason) why I made: it the 
rank of brigadier: general is that they might think that there 
Was some colonel thoroughly qualified for the work and give 
him that rank. 

I think. the ambition of every man in the Engineer Corps. of 
the Army generally is to beeome chief of the Army Board of: 
Engineers, That is the high place to, which they aspire: Take 
one of these men. out of the active: list of the Engineer Corps 
and give him: this civilinn employment and he becomes: sta- 


tionany; he is stopped. He will not get his promotion, like, he 


would if he remained: in the service. He is almost stopped from 
ever being Chief of the Army Board: of Engineers. 

I have in mind two men up: there.. D do not know from what 
States they come. One of them is Col. Taylor, one of the great- 
est experts on waterways in the country, I think. He has been 
before the Rivers and Harbors Committee of the House for a 
long, time and before the Senate Committee on Commerce. I 
have in mind also an officer by the name of Col. Keller, thor- 
oughly familiar with waterways. Boti: those officers bave 
made it their particular business. If yow should select one: of 
those men, it oceurs. to me they should. be given the: rank of 
brigadier general, because the: salary: is 86,000 a year as briga- 
dier general, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am in entire sympathy with the sug- 
gestion that the men should be well paid and should have the 
greatest. possible ability, but yow must remember when you 
legislate in this way to give an officer of tha: Army a rank that 
you are amending the military laws: which govern promotion. 
You can not step in with measures introduced upon the floor 
of the Senate creating commissions: and boards: and: bureaus of 
civilian character and provide by those laws that an Army 
officer shall be assigned: to: duty with them at a higher rank 
than he now has in the Army without tearing the Army- all 
to pieces: The laws governing the promotions: in the Army 


ure the military laws, and we have always: got to be consistent 


about it. 

That is why I say If you want a brigadier general im this: 
place you ought to take a brigadier general and not a colonel 
and promote him in this way to the rank of brigadier general. 
He would have to be confirmed by the Senate: There is another 
thing you must take care of. It will disturb the flow of promo- 
tion to make these special places and have them oceupied by 
‘Army officers at advanced grades in rank. In my own amend- 
ment I make no mention of rank at all, but leave it to the 
President and the commission and the Chief of Engineers to 
select a man who is capable to fill the place and to have him 
draw the pay of his rank. Then we do not disturb the military 
Situation at all. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield to me? 

| Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

! Mn NELSON. I want to say to the Senator that they have 
in the Engineer Department a division that has charge of rivers 
and harbors, and my experience has been that they have never 
had a man of higher rank than colonel at the head of the. divi- 
gion relating to rivers and harbors improvement. That is a divi- 
sion of the Engineer Department, and never that I have known 
‘of have they had: anyone there of a rank higher than that 
of colonel. The committee on conference ean readily adjust 
the question of salary, without interfering with the question of 
rank, 


Mr. HARRISON, Tf you should fix it at the rank of colonel 
and they should appoint a colonel to the place, then if he were 
trained in that particular line of work he would remain in that 
position: and would not be promoted; because there would be no 
authority of law for him to be appointed to this place other than 
as: a colonel. 

Mr. NELSON. He is simply detailed, Of course, he wauld 
not lose his place and his rank. He would have the same chance 
| for promotion. 

Mr. HARRISON. T think we rare all trying to arrive at the 
same proposition. T am sure it will be fixed in cor ference. 

Mr. NELSON. I heartily approve of the amendment for two 
reasons. In the first place, we get rid of the salary of $6,000 a 
year for a clerk, In the next place, we get from the Engineer 
Department an expert man who is in that branch of the service 
and who, is familiar with water power and familiar with river 
and harbor improvement. In the third place, we will not get 
a secretary, who. will come and go with the administrations and 
as to: whom: there will be a change: every time there is a change 
in the administration. We willl get am officer detailed from the 
Engineer Corps of the Army who is am expert, and he wiil re- 
main there under his detail without regard to a change of 
administration, I any occurs, Furthermore, I want to say that. 
we are now entering upon what I hope will be a long era of peace, 
and there will be an ample supply. of Engineer officers, who: wil 
be available. for the work.. 

So, Mr. Presitient, I think the amendment of the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] is in the right direction and in the: 
right spirit and ought to be adopted with the amendment sug- 
gested by the Senator from New York [Mr. Wanswonry], substi- 
tuting the word!“ President“ for the words“ Seeretary of War.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from New York has been accepted. So the question is 
om the amendment offered by the Senator from Alabama as: 
amended, 

The amendment as amended was agreed, to.. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr: President, I offer the following 
amendment 

Mr. NELSON, Will the Senator allow me? The Senator 
from Nebraska, [Mr. Norms] had offered an amendment and had 
the floor when E requested him to withdraw his amendment 
temporarily, that the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] 
might offer the amendment which has just heen disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognizes the Sen- 
ator, from Nebraska. 

Mr. WADSWORTH., I was: not in the Chamber when: the 
Senator from. Nebraska yielded: to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. NORRIS, Mr. President, for the benefit of those who just 
came in, I will say that the pending amendment is an amendment 
which provides for the development of power at Great Falls by 
the Government of the United States, and also: provides fon an 
increase in the-water supply for the city of Washington: 

The document referred to in the amendment: which I was 
about to explain when I was interrupted by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Netson] is House Document No.. 1400; Sixty- 
second Congress. The particular project referred to is the: one: 
known as No. 3 in that document. There are: three propositions 
outlined in detail in that document. I think it was the Sixtieth 
Congress Which appropriated. the sum of 820,000 and instrueted 
its use by the War Department for the purpose of developing 
power at Great Falls, near the District of Columbia, and also an 
increase in the water supply for the city of Washington. 

The engineer detailed by the Seeretary of War to make that 
investigation, employed. out of civil life some of the best engl- 
neers in the United States, one of them I think as good as any- 
where in the world. They spent $20,000 in making that survey. 
and that investigation. They went into detail as completely 
and as fully, I believe, as ever was done in an investigation. of 
any proposed improvement or developmentofi water power. The. 
House document referred to in the amendment is the: result of: 
their labors, so that it cost the Government $20,090 to prepare 
that document, è 

In my judgment, while there have been a great: many investi- 
gations of Great Falis, this is the most comprehensive and the 
fullest that has ever been made either by public officials or under 
publie authority or by private individuals or corporations. 

I desire to have the commission given authority to deviate 
from. that if upon subsequent investigation they consider it wise 
to do so. So that while I have used the project as ontlined im 
that document as a basis for the amendment, Senators will ob- 
serve on reading the amendment that it practically gives the com- 
mission a free hand! They can under their own on: 
do the work, or they can let it out by contract, or they can do 
part of it and let it partly out by contract, Instead of buid: 
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ing the one dam provided for in the document they can build 
two or more dams. Engineers do not all agree as to whether 
other plans would not be better. 

This particular document—speaking from memory now— 
provided for the construction of a dam 115 feet high at or near 
the western line of the District of Columbia where it crosses the 
Potomae River. It would dam the water up to the base of 
Great Falls so that the falls proper would not be interfered 
with. The power could be greatly increased by utilizing the 
falls themselves, and the amendment will give the authority to 
do that if it is desired. By increasing the height of the dam— 
the Government already owns aboye the falls—and conducting 
the water around the falls and dropping it into the river below 
the falls a great deal of power, with comparatively a much less 
expenditure of money, could be developed. The amendment 
would give authority to do that, 

From the base of the falls, without interfering with the falls, 
to the place where the dam proposed in this particular document 
would be constructed would give a fall of about 115 feet. It 
would not interfere with navigation, because there is no nayi- 
gation aboye the point where the dam would be constructed. 

The particular document referred to provided for the develop- 
ment of the power, for the payment of all damages of all kinds, 
including the relocation of the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal now 
in operation between Georgetown and Cumberland, and includ- 
ing the payment of damages of all kinds occasioned by the over- 
flowing of property. It also contemplated the construction of 
three plants in the city of Washington where the power would 
be distributed. In round numbers, as a result of that investi- 
gation as set forth in the document, it was shown that the 
project would cost $15,000,000, about one-third of which would 
be properly chargeable to the increase of the water supply of 
the District of Columbia. I haye changed the amount from 
$15,000,000 to $25,000,000, because everybody realizes that the 
first figures were made before the war, and, if the present prices 
of material and labor shall be maintained, it will, of course, 
require a great deal more to construct it now. 

In the amendment as printed and as it is on the desks of 
Senators it is provided that the work shall be done within one 
year. As I have offered the amendment, I have stricken that 
out, so as to leave those charged with the duty free to take a 
longer time if they deem best, but make it compulsory upon 
them either to construct or to cause to be constructed this 
project or some other project for the purpose of developing this 
water power. 

Mr. President, every Senator is familiar with the power that 
has been going to waste through all these years at Great Falls, 
It is one of the great power possibilities of the country. Enough 
power can be deyeloped if the falls proper should be utilized 
and also the fall between there and the boundary of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to turn every wheel and to light every house 
in the District of Columbia. The power derived could be very 
greatly increased by the construction of dams farther up the 
stream to hold back its flood waters. 

I believe that most Senators have at some time in their ex- 
perience given attention to this particular proposition. I have 
talked with practically every Member of this body within the 
last four or five years in regard to the development of power at 
Great Falls. We now have a shortage of water in the city of 
Washington which has existed since the beginning of the war. 
At the time the appropriation was made for the particular in- 
vestigation of which I have spoken, back in the Sixtieth or 
Sixty-first Congress, or perhaps the Fifty-ninth Congress, there 
was a shortage of water. 

That, however, was before meters had been installed in the 
city of Washington, The officials lost interest in the proposi- 
tion because about the time the report was made meters were 
installed and their installation saved a vast amount of water, 
We never had any difficulty so far as shortage of water is con- 
cerned until the recent war, when the population increased and 
necessarily a great deal more water was consumed by the citi- 
zens of Washington. Then the situation became very serious 
in the capital city, as it will continue to be, unless something 
is done to increase the water supply here. That is acknowl- 
edged and conceded, and it will not be possible to obviate it 
again by the installation of meters, for they have now been 
installed all over the District. It is a problem that must be 
met by working the two together as the amendment proposes 
to do by economies, both in the development of power and in 
the supply of water. 

I do not want to take up the time of the Senate in discussing 
something which I believe is perfectly obvious. Every Senator 
is familiar more or less with the subject. In substance the 
amendment gives to this commission instructions to proceed to 
develop the power at Great Falls. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. I merely wish to say mat the Senator from 
Nebraska has on many occasions presse] this proposition for 
consideration, and I think that everything he has said about it 
and urged with reference to its necessity exists. To my mind 
it is one of the most desirable and one of the most important 
and one of the most essential water-power developments, and 
ought to be included in the pending bill, if possible. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I have given some study and 
attention to the water-power development at Great Falls and 
for several years I haye been of the opinion that the power 
there ought to be developed. As the Senator from Nebraska 
has stated, there is a scarcity of water in the city of Washing- 
ton. I noticed recently that there was a scheme on foot to 
secure water from the Patuxent River. That would involve a 
great deal of expense, the Patuxent River being quite a small 
stream, much smaller than is the Potomac. 

One objection that can be urged against the amendment, and 
the most serious objection, is that it is not really germane and 
proper in this bill; that it ought not to be inserted in the bill, 
However, in view of the importance of the subject, I am will- 
ing to have the amendment adopted and go to conference, 
where the conferees may consider it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srertre in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I have a number of 
amendments which I should like the opportunity of proposing 
now and haying disposed of, especially as I am compelled to 
attend an important committee meeting in a few moments. 
I present the most important one first and ask the attention of 
the Senator from Minnesota to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The amendment was, on page 21, after line 9, to insert the 
following: 

(j) That the licensee hereunder shall not directly or indirectly dis- 
criminate or permit discrimination in the apportionment, allotment, 
transmission, distribution, sale, or lease of power or electrical energy 
or current in favor of any municipality as against any other or others 
in respect of service, rates, or the quantity of power or electrical 
energy or current transmitted or supplied to it or them; but the 
licensee shall fairly and equitably apportion, allot, transmit, and supply 
power, electrical energy and current among and to such municipalities 
as can be efficiently served and supplied ay or indirectly by the 
licensee in proportion, so far as practicable, to their respective popula- 
tions, industrial or commercial N and prospects, — pe and 
requirements, so as best to subserve the public interests. This condi- 
tion shall be binding upon every person, association, and corporation 
receiving power or electrical energy or current from the licensee and 
engaged in developing, transmitting, distributing, selling, or leasing 
ower, electrical energy, or current to any municipality or to its inhab- 
tants, and shall inure to the benefit of such inhabitants. Every con- 
tract, agreement, or understanding between the licensee and such 

on, association, or corporation shall be promy subject to and 
imited by the provisions of this subsection. That this condition may 
be enforced and regulated by the commissions or other agencies men- 
tioned in, and in the manner and to the extent prescribed by, section 
19 of this act. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I do not think I have any 
objection to the amendment, and I am quite willing that it 
shall go into the bill and be considered in conference. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Very well. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from New York a question. I have never read the 
amendment, and heard it read a moment ago for the first time. 
It seems to me that the same rule provided in the amendment 
as to municipalities might apply to individuals. Will the Sen- 
ator from New York state what objection there can be to mak- 
ing it apply to individuals as well as to municipalities? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. To tell the truth, I had not thought of 
that. Let me say to the Senator in just a few words that the 
reason for the introduction by me of the amendment is that the 
city of Buffalo finds itself in a very peculiar position in relation 
to the power developed at Niagara Falls. The amendment is 
intended to apply not only to a municipality like Buffalo but to 
all municipalities and to protect them from discrimination in 
the distribution of power or electrical energy as contrasted with 
the treatment some neighboring city may receive and to make 
the agreement to refrain from discrimination a part of the 
conditions of the license. aes 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, I 
wish to say that I indorse that purpose very heartily; I think 
it is very proper, and the amendment should go in the bill by 
all means, but it seems to me that the amendment ought to be 
enlarged to apply the same principle to individuals, so that 
there can not be any discrimination of any kind. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not say that I should object to 
that; it suggests quite a debatable question, and I am not com- 
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petent to debate it right here and now. The Senator from Min- Mr. WADSWORTH. Just one or two more, Mr. President. 


nesota says that the question can be discussed in conference 
whether the amendment should be broadened to that extent. 

Mr. NELSON. I think the amendment will be carefully con- 
sidered in conference, and I will suggest to the Senator from 
Tonnessee that he see the conferees er communicate with them 
on the subject and we will give it consideration. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The thought occurred to me while hearing 
the amendment read. I hope the chairman of the committee 
wiil give the suggestion I have made consideration, and, with 
his assurance that it will be considered, I do not desire to 
detain the Senate it. 

Mr. NELSON. I am heartily in favor of the amendment and 
sympathize with its spirit, and also with the suggestion of the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Rraprne CLERK. On page 8, line 20, after the word 
“along,” it is proposed to insert the word “ from.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The object of that is obvious. Under 
the language on line 20, reading then * * utilization of 
power across, along, or in any navigable stream,” it would 
seem that the word “from” should be added, so that in the 
event of diversion of water to a distance from the stream, 
which could not be called “along” the stream, the case would 
be covered. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
amendment stated again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be re- 
stated, 

The Reapinc CLERK. On page 8, line 20, after the word 
“along,” it is proposed to insert the word “from,” so that, if 
amended, it will read: 

Utilization of e. across, along, from, or in any of the navigable 
waters of the United States. 

Mr. NELSON. I have no cbjection to that. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, is it the idea of the Senator 
to take care of or to remove any doubt that boundary streams 
sheuld be included in this legislation? Is that the object of it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of this amendment? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; this partionlas amendment would 
be applicable to all kinds ef streams. If the Senator asks me 
if I am in favor of boundary streams remaining in this legis- 
lation, I say yes; but this legislation does not affect boundary 
streams in particular. 
due HARRISON. May we have the amendment stated again, 

ease? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will restate the 
amendment. 

The amendment was restated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I offer another amendment, which 
may be considered somewhat as a companion amendment of 
the last one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 9, lines 10 and 11, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the words “and other navigation struc- 
tures” and to insert in lieu thereof the werds “or other 
structures affecting navigation.” 

Mr. LENROOT rose. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator desire an explanation 
of the amendment? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; I should like to know its purpose. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The purpose of the amendment is very 
obvious. The . now reads: 
acd oe the United Bites Be oan 1 oan the — — * NN 
und other navigation structures have been approved. 

Some ef these water powers are going to be developed by strac- 
tures that are not navigation structures, but which may affect 
navigation; so I propose to change that language so that it 
shall read in the way indicated. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have no objection. 

Mr. NELSON. There is no objection to that, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 35, line 5, after the word “ as,” 
it is proposed to insert the words “ confirming or otherwise 
affecting any daim, or as.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, this amendment is rather 
important, and I ask the attention of the Senator from Minne- 
sota and the attention of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The bill now provides— 

That the isions of this act sh not be construed 
any permit wai existing right of — 5 . 

I should like to see that same principle applied to claims that 
may now be pending, and that is the purpose of my amend- 
oat I do not want this bill in any way to confirm a claim toa 
right. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator think it would do that? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It might do that just as well as it 
might affect a permit. You provide against its being construed 
as affecting a permit. Why not provide against its being con- 
strued as affecting a claim? 

Mr. LENROOT. Because we have a repealing provision here 
that does repeal the law under which these rights are held. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have a difficult situation in mind. It 
is one that the Senator from Wisconsin has often spoken about— 
the Niagara Falls situation. It so happens that the rights that 
those companies received there years and years ago, as I under- 
stand and recollect, came as grants from the State of New York; 
and those companies—rightly or wrongly, I do not know which— 
have claimed, or have indicated that they might claim, certain 
continuing rights to the diversion of water and the generation 
of power. It might be said that that claim has been a constantly 
pending one, but it never has been settled. The Niagara situa- 
tion always has been uncertain as to its future for that reason, 
New, I do not want this bill in any way to confirm that clain:. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have no objection. 

Mr. NELSON. I have no objection, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York. 

The amendment svas agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think incidentally that may have 
some bearing on some of the objections that the Senator from 
Wisconsin has in regard to boundary waters being included in 
this bill. 

I have one more amendment, and then I shall not bother the 
Senate again on this question. I send it to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Rramxd CIERK. On page 14, line 23, after the word 
granted.“ it is proposed to insert “by sale, assignment, con- 
solidation, merger, or otherwise.” 

Mr. NELSON. I ask to have that amendment stated again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will restate the 
amendment. 

The amendment was restated, 

Mr. NELSON. I have no objection to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Reaprxe Crunk. On page 15, line 5, after the word 
* deed,” it is proposed to insert necessarily or in good faith 
executed.” 

Mr. LENROOT. I have no objection. 

Mr. NELSON. That is all right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Reaping Creek, On page 17, line 15, after the word 
“the,” it is proposed to insert “ actual legitimate.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I notice that that language is used in 
a prior section of the bill, and I thought it might well go in 
there 


Mr. LENROOT. That is all right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendinent offered by the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The A will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. At the end of section 14, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 


And provided further, That severance damages allowed hercunder 
Shall not exceed the aggregate actual expenses or loss for ERE a 
depreciation, and interest upon such part of the Heopesty not taken 
as is made gop Saves 2 by the severance therefrom of the property 
taken; such ag; te uses to be computed for a period reason- 


ably 8988 or provi ng a substitute source ef power, and in no 
the value of the works taken. 


case to ex 
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Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, this relates to the portion of 
the bill that will require the Government, if it takes over the 
property, or a new licensee, if a new license is issued, to pay, in 
addition to every dollar that has been invested by the original 
licensee, damages to the original licensee arising threugh the 
severance of the property. I have stated here a number of 
times during the last two days that it might easily be that the 
severance damages allowed under the bill as it now stands would 
be greater than the entire value of the property taken over, and 
I have given illustrations of how that would readily occur, and 
I want to repeat one of them, because, in my judgment, to leave 
the language as it is in the bill would make it absolutely im- 
possible either for the Government ever to take over the prop- 
erty or for a new licensee ever to be willing to accept a license at 
70 end of the 50-year term. 

NELSON. Mr. President, I am willing te aceept the 
Ke e. and have it considered in conference. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am very glad. I shall not discuss it 
further, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KIRBY. I ask to have the amendment stated again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will restate the 
amendment. 

The amendment was restated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reape Creex. On page 5, line 9, after the word “au- 
thority,” it is proposed to insert: 

Provided, That this act shall not apply to the waters of the St. Law- 
rence or Niagara Rivers. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Min- 
nesota accept that amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say that the Senator from 
Utah can not accept it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then I hope te convince the Senator from 
Utah that it showd be accented. 

Mr. President, I have offered this amendment on the strength 
of what the Senator from Wisconsin stated on the floor of the 
Senate a few days ago, namely, that the development at Niagara 
Falls is included in this legislation. I had no idea, and it came 
to me as quite a surprise, that the development at Niagara Falls 
was included in this legislation until the statement was made by 
the Senator from Wisconsin. Evidently the inclusion of 
the Niagara Falls power deve is a matter of inad- 
vertence, or on the theory that the Niagara Falls development 
is the same as every other development in the United States. I 
say it may be an inadvertence, because the committee may have 
ascertained without any consideration of that subject that it 
aoe included after the bill was drafted and presented to the 

nate. 

I hope that is true, because I dislike yery much to believe 
that the committee could come to the conclusion that the de- 
velopment at Niagara Falls is the same as the development at 
other places throughout the United States. Now, if the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota will hear me for a few minutes—of course, 
however, if the Senator wants to retire 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator from New York [Mr. Waps- 
WorTH] is more familiar with Niagara Falls than I am. 

Mr. HARRISON. But I wanted to state to the Senator from 
Minnesota something that has happened touching the considera- 
tion of legislation affecting Niagara Falls that perhaps has not 
come to the attention of the Senator from Minnesota. I have 
such a high regard for the Senator’s ability on water-power 
legislation that I am quite sure he would very much dislike to 
have the Senate of the United States pass any legislation upon 
a subject so important as Niagara Falls without giving it any 
consideration ; and the fact of the matter is that the committee 
has not given any consideration to Niagara Falls, or else one or 
two members of the Commerce Committee of the Senate are 
mistaken about it. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr, President, will the Senator yield to me 2 
minute? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes, sir; I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to state to the Senator in all frank- 
ness that I never have given any especial consideration to 
Nisgara Falls, nor has the matter been especially before the 
Committee on Commerce, ef which I am a member. The bills 
giving extensions of time for Niagara Falls have always cone 
from another committee—if I remember rightly, from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. Am I not right? 


Mr. HARRISON. The Senator is right. 

Mr. NELSON. That committee has considered that question, 
and our committee—the Committee on Commerce—has given no 
special consideration to it. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am giad to have had that confession 
from the Senator from Minnesota, and if the Senator will per- 
mit me, and will listen, he will agree with me that for that 
reason it should be excluded from this bill, because there are 
certain conditiops that attach to water-power development at 

Falls which attach to no other development at any 
other place in the United States.. It is quite true that in the 
House of Representatives, I think two years ago—in the last 
Congress, at least when various committees of the House had 
different bills before them, the Public Lands Committee, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, they could net get anywhere. So they 
thought it was the part of wisdom—and I think it was sug- 
gested by the President of the United States—that a special 
committee should be named in the House of Representatives, 
and that all bills touching water-power development on the pub- 
lic lands, in the navigable streams, or in the public domains 
should be thrown together, given to this committee, and that 
they should report a bill out of that special committee. So, 
acting upon that suggestion, and with agreement upon the part 
of the ranking members of the various committees which had 
water-power legislation before them, the Rules Committee of 
the House brought out a special rule creating a special commit- 
tee, and referred all bills on this subject to that particular com- 
mittee, and there was evolved from that committee the bill 
which is now before the Senate for consideration, with some 
few changes. 

‘When the subject of a rule to create a special committee was 
discussed before the Rules Committee of the House, the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] and myself happened to be mem- 
bers of that committee. They were cognizant of the fact that 
for over 10 years legislation touching Niagara Falls had been 
considered before the Rivers and Harbors Committee of the 
House and before the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House. 
Twice, I believe, a bill was passed through the House, known 
as the Cline bill, but which died in the Senate, making per- 
manent legislation dealing with the subject in a comprehensive 
manner. 

So the Rules Committee, without objection upon the part of 
any of the members of amy of the committees that had hills 
touching water-power development before them, agreed that in 
considering this bill the subject of water-power development 
at Niagara Falls should be eliminated. So the rule was passed 
creating the committee, with a special injunction on that com- 
mittee that water-power development at Niagara Falls should 
be considered exclusively by the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the House. It was never contested in the House of Representa- 
tives. The biH came before the Senate with that understanding 
and with that agreement. Yet, although the acting chairman 
ef the Commerce Committee of the Senate, the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. NELSON], has stated, no longer than 10 minutes 
ago, that in the consideration of this bill Niagara Falls water- 
power development was not considered, that he knew nothing 
about it, that another committee of the Senate had always 
bad it before it, and there are Members of the Senate who 
object to excluding the Niagara Falls proposition from this 
bill. On what theory they can contend for that, I know not, 
unless it is on the theory that the conditions at Niagara Falls 
respecting water-power development are the same us at other 
places throughout the United States. They are not the same, 
and I shall show to the Senate that the conditions are yastiy 
different. 

This bill was designed to develop water power from the navi- 
gable streams and on the public domain in the United States. 
It was to encourage water-power development. The Niagara 
Falls water-power development is based on a treuty that we 
have with Great Britain. It is already developed, and has 
been developed for 40 years or more. The treaty was adopted 
im 1909, I think. It was adepted primarily between the two 
countries to preserve the scenic beauty of Niagara, something 
that has drawn tourists from all parts of the world, because 
Canada did not desire and the United States did not desire 
that the scenic beauty of Niagara Falls should ever be affected 
and disturbed. While the treaty primarily was to preserve the 
scenic beauty of the Falls, in order to do it, it said just. how 
much water power might be developed, just how much water 
might be taken from the Falls on the American side and the 
Canadian side, They said in that treaty that to look after the 
matter there, to see that the scenic beauty of the Falls should 
net be affected, that no more water should be taken than was 
provided for in the treaty; that the rights enunciated in the 
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treaty should be respected, a joint high commission, so to 
speak, should be appointed, three commissioners from the 
United States and three from Canada, who might look after 
the matter, and that questions of dispute might be referred to 
the commission. Yet by this legislation, without any consid- 
eration of it, you would put this question in the hands of the 
commissioners provided for in this legislation. You would, in 
other words, invalidate and destroy the treaty that we en- 
tered into. A 

I say that the conditions obtaining at Niagara Falls do not 
exist at other places, because other places have not treaty rights 
involved; though they have the scenic beauty question involved. 
May I call the Senate’s attention to the fact—and I am sure 
that the Senator from New York will agree with me—that for a 
long time there have been two power companies developing 
power at Niagara Falls on the American side. Those power 
companies have made large sums of money. I will not say that 
they have grown fabulously rich out of their investment, but 
they have prospered, and prospered immensely. They haye prac- 
tically a monopoly up there, and I understand now they have 
gotten together and have practically one proposition there. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, what effect would this leg- 
islation have on the contracts or licenses that those two com- 
panies have with the Government now? 

Mr. HARRISON. Those are questions that should be consid- 
ered by a committee studying this question separately and alone, 
I can not understand why we should legislate on a question of 
such importance, embracing so many yarious questions, without 
any consideration being given to it, as the chairman of the 
committee has stated. I say that these power companies have 
made a great deal of money. They are in a position up there 
to charge less for power than any other project that might be 
established in the United States. It is because they have the 
fall there; they haye so much more power there than is found 
anywhere else. They can utilize the power so much cheaper at 
Niagara than anywhere else. There is no expense to go to 
there in utilizing it except in building the power houses, and so 
forth. T 

Yet, while the hearings show that they can develop water 
power for $6 a horsepower at Niagara Falls, they have charged 
in some instances, as I understand, $100 a horsepower for it. 
Over in the Province of Ontario, just across the Niagara River, 
there is u contract between the persons who develop water power 
on the Canadian side of Niagara Falls and the Province of On- 
tario to furnish power for $9.40 a horsepower. Yet on this side 
those power companies are charging at least $29 a horsepower, 
and I have heard it stated, and read it in the hearings, that in 
some instances they have charged $100 a horsepower. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator say that $29 a horse- 
power is the lowest rate? 

Mr. HARRISON. No. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator said at least $29 a horse- 


wer. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; I will not say that $29 is the lowest 
rate, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is what the Senator said. 

Mr, HARRISON. But in the hearings before the committee 
it appeared that the general charge was around $29 per horse- 
power. It may have been somewhat smaller; but I do not care 
if it was $15 a horsepower. Nobody ever stated that they ever 
sold any power there for $15 a horsepower. The facts are that 
Ontario is getting it for $9.40 a horsepower. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I happen to know of 
power being sold there at $8. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator to whom the power 
is being sold at that rate? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. To a manufacturing concern. 

Mr. HARRISON. To what manufacturing concern? I will 
state the reason why I ask. The statements made before the 
committee show that the power companies developing power at 
Niagara would organize a power company, of course, and then 
another company was organized, made up of practically the 
same people, called a distributing concern, and another one 
called a transmitting concern, a wheel in a wheel, each making 
its individual profit; and some of the concerns up there are 
owned by the same people who are interested in those power 
companies, It may be that some of those favorites are getting 
the power at a rate much lower than that charged other people. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I shall reply in my own time. 

Mr, HARRISON. I did not catch the Senator’s remark. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think it is wise for me not to inter- 
rupt the Senator. I shall reply in my own time. 

Mr. HARRISON. I will be glad for the Senator to interrupt 
me. I know he has the welfare of the people at Buffalo at 
heart, and I was very much in hopes that he would help me ex- 
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clude this from the bill, so that we could really get some legis- 
lation beneficial to the consumers in that particular section. 
You can not get it if you leave it to the provisions of this bill, 
because the charges that they can make to the consumers of the 
country have got to be proportioned, as I understand, aceord- 
ing to the people who take out licenses under the provisions of 
the bill; and if that is true then the people at Niagara Falls 
who are making enormous profits, and have been operating for 
so long a time, and can procure the power so cheaply and de- 
velop it so cheaply, are to continue to make enormous profits 
out of the proposition, 

There are so many different things attached to Niagara Falls, 
the conditions there are so different, that it does seem to me 
it should be excluded from the terms of the bill. I can not for 
the life of me see how the Senate can do otherwise than elimi- 
nate it, in view of the statement of the acting chairman of the 
committee, who said that they had not considered Niagara Falls 
in connection with this legislation, in view of the fact that the 
resolution that was passed in the House of Representatives 
creating the committee from which this legislation came ex- 
pressly stated “ except, however, bills and resolutions of which 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs has jurisdiction under the 
general rules of the House.’~ 

Mr. DIAL. Is the price named by the Senator as the price at 
which power was being sold the price per annum? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; per annum. There is another phase 
of this proposition in the bill that was passed by the House of 
Representatives affecting Niagara Falls, known as the Cline bill, 
that made it necessary that those power plants, or at least one 
of the power plants, if it was antiquated, should be remodeled 
and put upon a modern basis. I might say that under the 
treaty we are permitted to take 20,000 cubic feet of water per 
second from Niagara Falls; Canada is entitled to take 36,000 
cubie feet per second from Niagara Falls. There are two power 
plants there, one of them built in a modern way, one of them 
developing power to the highest efficiency. The other, while it 
should perhaps, stating it roughly, develop 200,000 horsepower 
from the water it takes from Niagara Falls, is developing possi- 
bly 150,000 horsepower. That is because it is antiquated. The 
machinery is not modern. We made it necessary in the House 
bill that the power plant had to reform itself and be placed upon 
a modern basis, so that the highest efficiency might be reached. 
This bill does not do that. You can not get it under the terms 
of this bill. 

Under the House bill, known as the Cline bill, we limited the 
lease term to 25 years. Here you give them a longer lease than 
that. Of course, the power companies at Niagara Falls want to 
be included in this general legislation. Of course they do not 
care anything about having the subject considered. But I sub- 
mit to the Senate that this is too big a question, it is too im- 
portant a question, to pass aside and include in a bill like this 
without any consideration of the subject at all, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I have listened to some 
of the statements of the Senator from Mississippi with a good 
deal of interest and some surprise. The Senator fails to tell the 
Senate that the House of Representatives of this Congress 
voted, so I am informed, by a vote of approximately 6 to 1 to 
instruct its water-power committee to include the consideration 
of Niagara Falls along with the navigable streams. He has 
laid immense stress upon the action of the House of two years 
ago, but he has not told the Senate what the House did in this 
Congress. So I think if we are to be guided by what the House 
has done in the past or what it desires at the present time, we 
are justified to that extent in following the last expression of 
the House regarding the consideration of Niagara Falls and 
boundary streams generally well within our proper authority. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the Senator from New York state 
now that the committee in the House of Representatives in 
considering this bill considered Niagara Falls in connection 
with it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I say that the House of Representatives 
by an enormous vote authorized them to do it by a specific 
resolution. I do not know whether they did it or not. But 
the Senator from Mississippi has given the impression that 
the House of Representatives is opposed to the consideration of 
Niagara Falls in connection with the general water-power legis- 
lation, and that, I venture to say, is inaccurate. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator to cite the Recorp 
to the effect that the House did that, because I think the Sena- 
tor is in error about it. I have the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
here on the other proposition, which I can read to the Senator 
if he likes. The bill that came up this time is practically the 
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same bill that died in conference during the last Congress, and 
it was considered in the House and excluded Niagara Falls. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I regret that I can not put my finger 
on the page of the Rxconn. I am informed by a Member of the 
House who took part in that contest himself In this Congress 
that that is the fact. 

The Senator has said that the bill will repeal the treaty. I 
venture to ask Senators to give serious consideration to that 
assertion. The description given by the Senator of the treaty 
which exists between the United States and Canada is accu- 
rate. Under that treaty no more than 20,000 cubie feet of 
water per second may be diverted from the Niagara River 
above the Falls on the American side, and no more than 36,000 
cubic fect of water may be diverted from the River above the 
Falls on the Canadian side. 

There is nothing whatsoever in the bill that goes toward the 
repeal of that treaty; there is not a word said about it, and 
you can not repeal a treaty except by a specific repeal. There 
is no such proposal or suggestion here. Should this bill be en- 
acted into iaw, the treaty would still be in effect. The limita- 
tion as to the diversion of water on either side of the river 
would remain just the same; the International Joint Commis- 
sion would remain absolutely undisturbed in its powers and in 
its functions, and it would not be disbanded, as the Senator bas 
suggested. The treaty would not be abrogated. It would be 
in full force and effect all the time. As the Senator has asked 
me to point out something in the Recoxp which occurred some 
time ago, I should like to have him or any other Senator point 
out any provision of the bill that repeals the treaty. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR., Win the Senator tell us whether or not 
the effect of the passage of the bill would be to give a franchise 
of 50 years to the two companies that now have it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not at all. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I should like to know what effect it will 
have on those two companies. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will come to that in just a moment. 
I simply want to clear up one or two things in my inadequate 
way in the beginning. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARRISON. There is in this legislation, assuming that 
Niagara Falls is ineluded, nothing that limits the diversion of 
water on this side of Niagara Falls? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Above the Falls? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Nothing in this legislation, but the 

y — 

Mr. HARRISON. The treaty expressly states that we can 
not take over 20,000 eubie feet per second. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is true; and the treaty will re- 
muin in effect. just the same. 

Mr, HARRISON, Every piece of legislation affecting Niagara 
Falls up to date, including the legislation in the House, the 
Cline bill, and the Burton Act, that passed the Senate and the 
House, limited the amount of diversion from the river above 
Niagara Falls on this side. Is that true? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; by reenacting the provisions of 
the treaty. 

Mr. HARRISON, It expressly stated just what amount of 
water could be diverted. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think so. I do not remember. 

Mr. HARRISON. Under the express law if the commission 
should act they would have to act under the treaty, which lim- 
ited the quantity to 20,000 cubic feet. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Under the bill they would. That is 
why I say the treaty is not repealed. The Senator has admitted 
out of his own mouth that the treaty is not repealed. The com- 
mission could not authorize the diversion of more than 20,000 
cubie feet of water because the treaty does not permit it. Mr. 
President, I will have to admit I am not as thoroughly familiar 
with the situation at Niagara Falls as some of my colleagues 
have asserted on the floor of the Senate. My only interest 
in the proposition is that the great water powers at the Falls 
and below them and on the St. Lawrence River shall be treated 
just as any other great power is treated, subject, of course, to 
the limitations of the.treaty. Let us go back a little way and 
see what happened. 

Something like 30 years ago, perhaps more, perhaps 30 or 40— 
the Senator from Mississippi will correct me if I am wrong—the 
first power company started its construction at Niagara. As 
I recollect, it is called the Niagara Falls Power Co. It was a 
pioneer in that kind of work. There were no industries there. 
There was no other water power worthy of the name on either 


side of the river. Nobody tried to go there. If I recollect 
aright that company secured its rights or grants from the State 
of New York. It built an exceedingly expensive power house 
and shaft and long raceway tunnel, I remember in my inuch 
younger days seeing the work illustrated in the paper called 
the Scientific Magazine as a remarkable engineering feat, and 
„ the initiative and enterprise of the people who 
it. 

As I have been informed, the company went along for eight 
or nine years without ever making a penny. They had no 
market for their power. They had to induce manufacturers and 
power consumers to come to Niagara, and after a considerable 
period of time the community built itself up into a great manu- 
facturing community such as exists there to-day. I believe it 
was after something like 8 or 10 years of experience of that sort 
that the company finally began to pay interest on its investment. 

I merely relate this to qualify, if I may, some of the asser- 
tions of the Senator from Mississippi that the companies have 
made a large amount of money. It was a bitter, hard struggle 
for the company at first, so I am informed. That was the 
pioneer company and its machinery and appliances were the 
best known in that day. 

Considerably later on another company, which has been re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Mississippi, installed its works, 
and they were much more modern, much more effective, be- 
cause the science or the art, as the case may be, had progressed 
tremendously in the interim. So the result was, as the Senator 
has said upon a former occasion, that the old company was 
operating in a most inefficient manner, and was not developing 
the horsepower per cubic foot of water diverted that the new 
company was developing, solely due to the fact that the machin- 
ery and appliances of the old company were out of date. To 
renovate and modernize the entire plant of the old company 
would have involved such an enormous expenditure that the 
company was not financially strong enough to do it. 

When the war broke out the War Department at Washington 
was so anxious to have power used in the chemical industries 
that had been built up at Niagara Falls that it took occasion 
under legislation passed by the Congress to practically com- 
mandeer all that power and compel its delivery to those fac- 
tories which were making things that the Government had to 
have in waging the war. The same complaint about the in- 
efficiency of the old company was, of course, constantly being 
made and admitted by the old company, but to modernize the old 
company would have imposed such a heavy burden that they 
could not do it by themselves, 

Then, upon the recommendation of the War Department the 
legislature of New York passed an act during the war authoriz- 
ing the consolidation of the two companies, the new one and 
the old one, The administration in Washington urged it and 
the legislature at Albany passed the act and the governor signed 
the bill authorizing the consolidation of those two companies 
under the supervision of the public-service commission of the 
State as to capitalization and other features. So there is now 
but one company. The assets of the two old companies are 
merged in one. My information is that the one company will 
be of sufficient financial strength to enable it to modernize the 
appliances and the machinery of the older of the two companies. 

However that may be, let me say to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi that the one company can not act or do anything in the 
future with respect to the diversion of water from above the 
Falls in contravention of the treaty or without the permission 
of this commission created under the bill. The company now 
operating at Niagara Falls will fall completely under the juris- 
diction of the commission just as any other water-power com- 
pany anywhere in the United States falls under it. It will fall 
eompletely, as to the matter of rates charged to consumers, 
under the jurisdiction of the public service commission of the 
State of New York as is provided in the bill for every other 
company in the country. There is no difference whatsoever be- 
tween the treatment of the water-power developer at Niagara 
Falls and the treatment of water-power developers on the Co 
lumbia River or any other river in the country. 

They fall under exactly the same jurisdiction; the Govern- 
ment wields the same power over them. Under the terms of 
this bill the Government can condition the issuance of a permit 
as it sees fit, and the Niagara company must camply or it can 
not divert any water. Under that state of facts—and I believe 
it to be the state of facts as I read the bill—why treat Niagara 
any differently from any other place? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield ta 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kine in the chair). Does 
the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from Missig- 
sippi? 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is it the Senator's opinion that under this 
bill the commission to be appointed by the bill could compel one 
of the companies to remodel its plant so that it might develop 
a higher power efficiency at Niagara Falls? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘That is my opinion. 

Mr. HARRISON. What part of the bill does the Senator 
have in mind that gives them that power? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is there not a provision in the bill 
which gives the commission the right to revise and approve the 
plans and specifications for the power houses and transmission 
lines and all machinery and appurtenances? 

Mr. HARRISON. That is in connection with the question 
whether or not they will grant a license for the construction 
of a dam, That is before the power plant is built and before 
the development is undertaken, The trouble about that situa- 
tion is that the power plant at Niagara Falls is already con- 
structed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
not been issued. 

Mr. HARRISON. Permits have been issued. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Only temporarily, for a year at a time, 
until permanent legislation is enacted. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have no interest in the world in this leg- 
islation, except that I think it is too important to be passed 
by the Senate without giving it special consideration; but I 
want to say to the Senator that I happened to be a member 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the other House and gave 
a great deal of consideration to the pending subject when that 
committee once—I believe at the invitation of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the city of. Buffalo—visited Niagara Falls and 
had a delightful time. At that time, as the Senator from New 
York wiil recall, on the American side we were only diverting 
at Niagara Falls 15,600 cubic feet of water per second, while 
under the treaty we had a right to divert 20,000 cubic feet per 
second. I was in fayor of “raising the limit,” so to speak, so 
that the full amount of 20,000 cubic feet per second might be 
developed, for I did not believe that it would affect the scenic 
beauty of the Falls, and I thought the power was needed. For 
that reason I voted for that being done. 

However, I desire to ask the Senator a question. Assuming 
that what he says is true—and I take issue with him as to 
that—all the legislation which we haye previously enacted 
touching Niagara Falls has contained a limit as to the amount 
of water that could be diverted at Niagara. The Burton law 
provided for 15,600 feet. The Senator admits that there is no 
limitation placed in this bill; that it is merely placed in the 
control of the commission, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not admit that. 

Mr. HARRISON. It is up to the commissioners; but they 
will probably follow the terms of the treaty. I can not under- 
stand how the commissioners would do otherwise. I am, how- 
ever, of the opinion that we ought to put a limitation into 
whatever legislation is now passed, As I have stated, under 
the present law there can be diverted on this side 20,000 cubic 
feet of water per second. Is that not true? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Under a temporary permit. 

Mr. HARRISON. Under a temporary permit. I think the 
last legislation, which was a war measure, provided for a 
three years’ limitation. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think it provided a limitation of one 
year, which expires in July. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then, after July, under the law, only 
15,600 cubic feet may be diverted; but if this bill is passed we 
shall provide permanently that 20,000 cubie feet per second 
may be diverted. - 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not without a permit. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, not without a license; but the Con- 
gress has reserved to itself the right to say how much water 
might be diverted at Niagara on this side; and there has been 
a great difference of opinion whether or not 20,000 cubic feet 
per second should be diverted or 15,600 cubic feet per second 
should be diverted. Time after time we have had a very hard 
row to hoe in order to get legislation providing for additional 
power being developed there; but under this bill, while it is 
not limited under its terms, it is set down that 20,000 cubic 
feet per second permanently, forever, may be diverted from 
Niagara Falls, and the only power which might say that it 
shall not be done is the commission named in this bill, which 
is also given the authority to say to whom the power shall go, 
Is not that true? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No, Mr. President; I think not. 

Mr. HARRISON. I can not agree with the Senator. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. This bill does not confer any perpetual 
rights for the diversion of water in Niagara Falls upon any- 


Yes; but the permit or the license has 


body. The water-power company that is there now and all 
the companies that may be organized there in the future to 
develop power upon other parts of the river, we will say below 
the Falls, must come to the commission and get a license, and 
the commission can prescribe the conditions upon which the 
license is to be issued. That includes the water that is now 
being diverted by reason of the temporary permit, which, as 
I recollect, will expire in July text. The companies will have 
to come, hat in hand, to the commission and ask permission to 
divert that extra 4,400 cubic feet of water per second, and the 
commission can lay down rules and conditions before they will 
consent to such diversion. The bill is perfectly clear about 
that; there is nothing in the bill that gives them anything in 
the way of a perpetual right to divert the water. They have 
to obtain the permission of the Federal Government. They are 
treated just as any other company is treated in the matter of 
diverting water from a stream. 

Mr. President, my principal interest in this matter is not 
merely because I have lived all my life in the western part of 
the State of New York and have seen that region grow and 
thrive industrially and otherwise as a result of the develop- 
ment of water power, but it is because I have a dream about 
water-power development for this country. I think the Niagara, 
the St. Lawrence, and other streams are going to be used to an 
extent that, perhaps, some of us do not imagine to-day. I 
doubt if the time will ever come when any more water will be 
diverted from above Niagara Falls. 

If there is to be a development in the future on a large scale, it 
will be on the river below the Falls, and when this bill is enacted, 
if it is to be enacted, any person or corporation or municipality 
or the State of New York itself, if it so desires, as I read this 
bill, may make application for a license to divert water for the 
purpose of developing electrical energy. It is my hope that 
under the conditions laid down by the Federal commission created 
under this bill the future development at Niagara or in that 
vicinity and on the St. Lawrence River will be given exactly 
the same kind of treatment as is given water-power developments 
on other streams of the United States. For the life of me I 
can not see why all should not be treated alike. The Federal 
Government wiil be in complete control; the 50-year license will 
run there just as it will run anywhere else; the recapture clause 
will be just as strong there as anywhere else; the right of the 
State public-service commission to regulate rates and other 
matters, which it is already doing, will be just as strong there 
as anywhere else; and, if the State fails, if it ceases to main- 
tain an agency for the regulation of those matters the Federal 
Government, under the terms of this bill, will have the same 
right there to exercise its control and its power as it has any- 
where else. 

I should regret if boundary streams were left out of this bill, 
because I think there is no essential difference in the water- 
power problem on a boundary stream than there is upon an 
interior stream. Our Government has control of the shore on 
its side of the river and to midstream; it must always be 
limited by some treaty with its neighboring power, Canada. 
Such a treaty is now in effect; other treaties may be added to it; 
other provisions may be added to it more restrictive or more 
liberal, as the case may be. That is for the two countries to 
decide, but when the countries have decided how much water 
each may divert, then, from that point on, in what respect does 
the problem differ from the problem presented upon the Hudson 
River, where there are large water powers, upon the Racket 
River, in my State, where there are large water powers, upon the 
Genesee River, upon which I live and where there is a possible 
development of water power? So long as this bill is careful to 
clothe the Federal Government through this commission with 
power to control this question, to straighten out the uncertainty 
that has existed at this particular point for 30 years as to the 
right of anybody to do anything, then I think we are perfectly 
safe, 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harris in the chnir). 
Does the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. WADSWORTH, I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON, I should like to ask the Senator a question. 
If provision as to Niagara Falls were left out of this bill there 
would be no Federal authority under the law that could exer- 
cise jurisdiction over Niagara Falls? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. None at all. 

Mr. NELSON. 
not? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Absolutely. 

Mr. NELSON. And the joint waterways commission could 
do nothing? 


They would be left in the air, would they 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. They could do nothing. 

Mr. NELSON. Niagara Falls would be left hanging in the 
air outside of any Federal regulation? ; 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘That is where they have been for many 


years. 

Mr. NELSON. There would be required either a separate law 
on the subject relating to Niagara Falls or they would be left 
in the air without any authority to provide for the development 
of water power there? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course, a separate law would be re- 
quired, and when we came to draw that law and to pass it—and 
that might take us a long time—I venture to say that it would 
almost be word for word what we have in this bill. There 
would be the same kind of control jointly between the Federal 
Government and the States, the same kind of a license provi- 
sion, the same power placed in the hands of some commission 
of the Federal Government to lay down conditions upon which 
the licenses shall be issued, and I think we would have prac- 
tically the same kind of legislation, for why does it demand 
legislation of a different character? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. With reference to the suggestion of the 
Senator from Minnesota that everything touching Niagara Fails 
will be up in the air if provision for power development there 
is not included in this legislation, it will not be up in the air 
any more than it has been up in the air for 20 years. It has 
been necessary to amend the Burton law year by year because 
no permanent legislation has been enacted touching Niagara 
Falls. The House of Representatives did its duty; it passed a 
comprehensive bill, a bill that did not impose a penalty of 
$1,000 a month if any of its terms were violated, but one that 
imposed a penalty of $10,000 a day and imprisonment for those 
who violated its terms. Under the penalty imposed by this bill 
a power company could violate it, pay the small penalty that is 
imposed, and go on with impunity. It would be but a mere toll, 
n mere tax, so to speak. I think the present law expires, as 
suggested by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencockl, on 
the Ist of April. If it takes temporary legislation to extend 
that act, let us extend it. Iam in favor of permanent legislation 
affecting Niagara Falls; I am in favor of a comprehensive plan; 
but I want to have Congress consider the proposition. I do not 
believe, however, that, in order to meet this little emergency, 
the Senate should pass a piece of legislation concerning Niagara 
Falls which they have not considered a particle, and which the 
Senator in charge of the bill says he has not considered. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the Senator and I have 
discussed that question. I want to call the Senator’s attention 
to the ConcresstonAn Recorp. He asked me to point out the 
incident which I related earlier in my remarks. He will find on 
page 2147, under date of June 28, 1919, which was in this Con- 
gress, the record of the proceedings of the House on the matter 
to which I referred earlier in my remarks. If he will examine 
the remarks of Mr. Frrrrs he will find that the very project 
Which he discussed a little while ago was touched upon. Finally 
when the House came to a vote as to whether or not this com- 
mittee should take under ‘consideration the question of boundary 
streams the vote was 64 to 12 in favor of their doing so. 

Mr. HARRISON. Was that yote taken before the committee 
considered it in the House, may I ask the Senator? How did 
the question come up? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. When the resolution came before the 
House clothing this committee with power, or prescribing its 
functions, an amendment was offered excluding boundary 
streams. That amendment was defeated. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, that was when the bill had been re- 
ported by the House committee to the House of Representatives 
without specific instructions to consider Niagara Falls, and then 
2 motion was made on the floor of the House to exclude Niagara 
Falls from it, and then a vote was taken. Is that right? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘That is my understanding. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then the House committee did not give any 
consideration to Niagara Falls? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I did not say that it did. 

Mr. HARRISON. I just wanted to get the Senator’s posi- 
tion. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I said that the House itself was willing 
to consider Niagara Falls. 

Mr. HARRISON. The House refused to exclude it. I stated 
that the House committee had not considered Niagara Falls, 
and that the rule that had created the committee especially said 
that Niagara Falls should not be included, and that the Senate 
committee had not considered it. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. There is some doubt about that, Mr. 
President. I have not the Recorp before me. Now, may I ask 
the Senator just to listen to what Mr. FERRIS said: 

Mr, Chairman, to my way of thinking, and I feel sure I am right 
about this, this bill neither takes from or adds to any power that this 
International High Commission has. The real truth about it is it is 
not really a question involving the international commission at all. 
‘The bill makes no reference to it. The bill does not in any way involve 
them, and it does not in any way curtail their powers or reduce them. 
What are the facts? 

Then he relates how the Foreign Affairs Committce and the 
Public Lands Committee and other committees have had juris- 
diction over water-power legislation at different times. 

Mr. President, I have taken more of the time of the Senate 
than I expected to take. I hope the amendment will net pre- 
vail. I hope that all the water powers of the country, regard- 
less of their situation, will be treated upon the same basis. 

Mr. LENROOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senater from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do, 

Mr, HARRISON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ball Harris Nelson Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Harrison New Smoot 
kham Henderson Newbe Spencer 

Brandegee Johnson, S. Dak. Norris 5 

‘apper ones, N. Mex. N t Sutherland 
Chamberlain Kellog, Overman Traminell 
Colt Kendrick Pa Underwood 
Dial Kenyon Phipps Wadsworth 
Dillingham King Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
France Lenraot Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Frelinghuysen McKellar Sheppard Warren 
Gerry MeNary Simmons Wolcott 
Hale Moses Smith, Ga. 
Harding Myers Smith, Md. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I desire to announce that the Senator from 


Iowa [Mr. Cuscatins], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
s0N], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PomErENE], and the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] are engaged in a confer- 
ence on the railread bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. LENROOT, Mr. President, I am in favor of the adop- 
tion of this amendment for two reasons: First, because the 
propositions upon the Niagara and St. Lawrence Rivers are of 
such magnitude that they ought to be dealt with separately by 
Congress; secondly, because the improvement of the St. Law- 
rence Riyer is now under investigation by the International 
Joint Commission, consisting of three members of the United 
States Government and three members of the Government of 
the Dominion of Canada, with instructions from this Con 
gress to report as early as practicable upon the improyement 
of the St. Lawrence River, and we all know that that report, if 
made and favorably recommended, will cover the water-power 
improvement upon that river; and if the St. Lawrence River is 
to be included in this bill and the authority vested in this com- 
mission to grant licenses for dams upon the St. Lawrence River, 
it is absolutely in conflict with the legislation that this Senate 
enacted in the last river and harbor bill. 

As to the importance of that improvement, Mr. President, let 
me say that last month, at the Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
the Assistant Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Vogelsang, read a 
paper upon this question and upon the potential water power 
in the St. Lawrence River. I ask at this time unanimous con- 
sent to include that paper in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[Remarks of Alexander T. Vogelsang, first Assistant Secretary of the 


Interior, at the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, fifteenth 
convention, Washington, D. C., December 10, 1919.] 


Fowrr DEVELOPMENT 4S RELATED TO THE PROPOSED Great LAKES-ST. ` 
Lawrence TIDEWATER PROJECT. 

Gentlemen of the Rivers and Harbors Congress, I have been 
asked to make a brief address upon the question of hydroelectric 
power that may be developed along that part of the St. Law- 
rence River constituting the boundary between the United 
States and Canada in connection with a proposed waterway 
which will accommodate ocean-borne vessels. 

“The advocates of this enterprise are chiefly resident far 
west of the St. Lawrence River, and the power feature of the 
work is only of incidental or general interest to them in their 


Without objection, it is so 
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promotion of the navigation project; but to the State of New 
York and portions of New England it is a matter of extreme 
importance, 

“The Department of the Interior is charged with the admin- 
istration and control of publicly owned hydroelectric power sites 
and has therefore ever kept itself abreast of the development 
of the art wheresoever that development may have taken place, 
and in the beginning I wish to give due and full credit for 
‘assistance in the preparation of this paper to the magnificent 
annual report of the Secretary of the Interior just issued and to 
the Geological Survey and the Bureau of Mines. Through the 
agencies of these bureaus the Department is in daily touch with 
the power question, and out of its abundant researches and 
statistics I am enabled to present in outline some views which 
may create at least a conception in the average mind of the 
‘prime importance of power in our economic fabric. It is, 
indeed, the first among the present-day problems of science. 

“The development of this waterway with incidental power 
‘production is a work that appeals to our constructive imagina- 
tion. It appeals to true statesmanship as defined by Jonathan 
‘Swift 200 years ago when he said in the Voyage to Brobding- 
maz: 

“And he gave It for his opinion that whoever could make two ears 
‘of corn or two blades of grass to grow upon a spot of ground where 
jonly one grew before would deserve better of mankind and do more 
Sees service to his country than the whole race of politicians put 

“T may add at this point that, more than a million men are 
now engaged in producing mineral fuels the consumption of 
which expends and exhausts the stores of nature. On the other 
hand, the white coal of falling water is exhaustless, is everlast- 
ing. Any project that will lower transportation costs and at 
‘the same time yield energy for the use of man conforms to 
modern economic thought. 

“There is a growing tendency to redistribute those industries 
of the country which require large amounts of power to loca- 
‘tions where water power is abundant and cheap. Thus, water 
‘power will control the location of those industries in which the 
cost of power is a large item in the value of the product. 

“Dr. Steinmetz estimates the theoretical maximum of hydro- 
electric power of the United States at 320,000,000 ho wer, 
though, of course, but a fraction thereof can be made practically 
available. The Geological Survey estimates the amount prac- 
tically available to be 54,000,000 continuous horsepower, and of 
this the boundary waters in question can produce nearly 
2,000,000 horsepower, half of which belongs to us, 

The census of 1912 shows that the developed water power of 
the United States was 4,870,000 horsepower. According to that 
census the installed capacity of stationary prime movers was 
80,000,000 horsepower, furnished by water, gas, and steam. This 
does not include power generated in locomotives, marine engines, 
automobiles, and such apparatus. The average power furnished 
by these prime movers was probably not more than 20 per cent 
of installed capacity, so that power produced in 1912 was prob- 
ably not more than 6,000,000 continuous horsepower. 

* Seventy per cent of the water power is west of the Mississippi 
and over 70 per cent of stationary prime-movers horsepower is 
east of that river. Thus it is seen that the East is rapidly con- 
suming the expendable resources of power, and that if she con- 
tinues to sleep upon her water-power possibilities she may soon 
see the transfer of many of her great industries to the enterpris- 
ing, forceful, and ever-alert West. 

POWER POSSIBILITIES OF ST. LAWRENCE RIVER, 

“ St. Lawrence River from Tibbets Point, at the foot of Lake On- 
tario, to deep water at the level of Lake St. Francis at St. Regis, 
N. V., flows about 113 miles along the International boundary 
and has a fall at low water of about 92 feet, of which about 91 
Leet is in the lower 48 miles, from Galop Rapids to St. Regis, 
there being a fall of but 1 foot in the 65 miles from Lake Ontario 
to Galop Rapids. The fall in the lower section of the river is con- 
centrated in a number of rapids which are passed by means of 
canals and locks on the Canadian side. The Long Sault Rapids, 
with a fall of 48 feet, extend for about 12 miles along the lower 
end of this section. 

“From St. Regis to ocean navigation at Montreal there is a 
fall of about 130 feet in a distance of about 70 miles, of which 
129 feet is concentrated in two stretches of 14 and 8} miles, the 
former including Coteau, Cedar, and Cascade Rapids, in which 
the fall is 84 feet, and the latter, including Lachine Rapids, in 
which the fall is 45 feet. 

It is only necessary to consider the immense amount of water 
flowing in the St. Lawrence River and its uniformity of flow to 
realize the tremendous amount of water power capable of being 
developed along the international portion of the river. The mean 
annual flow at the head of the river, as shown by records obtained 
from 3860 to 1917, is 241,000 second-feet. The effect of the Great 


Lakes, which act as a great system of storage reservoirs in regu- 
lating the flow in the St. Lawrence, is indicated by the fact that 
the maximum and minimum flow of the river differ by only about 
25 per cent from its mean flow. A comparison of this ratio with 
similar ratios for the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers indicates that 
the flow of the St. Lawrence is remarkably uniform. The mean 
flow of the Ohio River at its mouth is about 300,000 second-feet, 
its maximum flow is about three times the mean, and its minimum 
flow is about one-tenth the mean. The mean flow of the Mis- 
sissippi at the power plant of the Mississippi River Power Co. at 
Keokuk is about 50,000 second-feet. The maximum is about six 
times the mean and the minimum is about one-fifth the mean. 

“The amount of theoretical power per foot of fall in the 
St. Lawrence River, as shown by the mean annual flow, is 
27,360 horsepower, and as a total fall of 92 feet is available 
in the international section of the river the theoretical power 
in that section is about 2,520,000 horsepower. Assuming that 
only 70 per cent of this energy can be made available on account 
of losses in head and inefficiencies of water wheels and gener- 
ating equipment, this strength of the river, owned equally by 
the United States and Canada, would furnish 1,764,000 horse- 
power, or 882,000 horsepower to each. About 95,000 horsepower 
of the portion belonging to the United States has already been 
developed by the St. Lawrence River Power Co. by means of a 
canal which diverts a maximum of 30,000 second-feet from 
the river near the head of the Long Sault Rapids through the 
power house into Grass River, which joins the St. Lawrence 
below the Long Sault Rapids. Here a head of about 40 feet is 
developed. After the power utilized at this development is 
deducted from the power of the portion belonging to the United 
States, the power not yet developed in that portion of the river 
amounts to about 790,000 horsepower. 

“As a horsepower is practically three-fourths of a kilowatt, 
790,000 horsepower is equivalent to about 590,000 kilowatts. 
This amount of power is about one-third the total installed 
generating capacity of all the plants engaged in producing 
electricity for public use in New York State, slightly more 
than the installed capacity of generators of similar plants in 
the State of Michigan, and about 75 per cent of the capacity 
of those in Massachusetts. In only six States in the United 
States does the total installed capacity of electric generators 
in public-utility plants exceed 590,000 kilowatts. 

“This power may be used near the points of development by 
industries in which power is a large component of the product, 
or it may be transmitted as a public-service supply to power 
markets that are now dependent on fuels. Donbtless neither 
of these courses should be followed to the complete exclusion 
of the other, but it is worth while to examine somewhat the 
conditions of public power supply within transmission distance 
of these sites in order to see what are the possibilities of ab- 
sorbing so large an amount of power. 

“Tf the development were so made that a certain amount of 
regulation of stream flow by storage in Lake Ontario were 
possible, and if load conditions were adapted to the full utiliza- 
tion of all the power produced, it would appear that the share 
of the United States of the St. Lawrence River power would 
be about 425,000,000 kilowatt-hours per month. The amount of 
power produced from fuels in public-utility plants during the 
month of February, 1919, in New England and New York State 
was about 460,000,000 kilowatt-hours. The amount of power so 
produced from fuels during that month in the central New 
York region, from Albany to Buffalo, was only about 30,000,000 
kilowatt-hours, so that if any considerable portion of the St. 
Lawrence River power were to be marketed for use by public 
utilities it would have to be transmitted to the metropolitan 
district of New York, a distance of about 350 miles. Here 
there is now produced from fuel at least 300,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours per month. Much of New England is within a trans- 
mission distance of 250 miles, and requires about 150,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of fuel-produced energy monthly for public serv- 
ice alone. The industrial plants not supplied by public-service 
companies use a large additional but unknown quantity of 
energy. The transmission of these quantities of power over the 
distances indicated is unprecedented, but is not to be regarded 
as unattainable in the present state of high-tension operation. 
In view of these requirements there can be no reasonable doubt 
in anyone's mind that there would be an ample market for 
all the power that can be developed on the St. Lawrence. The 
annual value of our horsepower would be about $12,000,000, and 
figured on a 5 per cent basis would show a capital value of 
$240,000,000. 

“The utilization of this power in publie service to replace coal 
now consumed in the large manufacturing centers of New York 
and New England has an important bearing on the extension of 
the life of our coal deposits. On the basis of 3 pounds of coal 
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per kilowatt-hour, this St. Lawrence River power is the equiva- 
lent of about 7,750,000 tons of coal annually. This is about 1.3 
per cent of the total production of bituminous coal in the 
United States in 1918. The amount of coal consumed per year 
by public-utility plants in New England and New York is only 
about 7,000,000 tons. 

“Tf, on the other hand, the demand for electrochemical and 
other products requiring large quantities of power increases, 
these water powers will give opportunity for greatly enlarged 
industrial development. Doubtless most of the power developed 
on the Canadian side, not only in the boundary portion of the 
river but in the purely Canadian portion below, would be 
utilized for such purposes, This portion is within easy reach 
of the largest commercial centers, and after the St. Lawrence 
has been made more fully available for navigation it would be 
possible for ocean shipping to reach the factory sites. Assum- 
ing, as seems entirely probable, that these developments are 
made at low cost and can deliver power at attractive rates, it 
is entirely likely that this power can be marketed as rapidly 
as it can be developed. 

“Under normal conditions the railroads, especially those in 
the northeastern part of the United States, are overburdened 
with coal. From 35 to 40 per cent of their cargo space is given 
up to the transportation of coal. The full utilization of the 
water powers of the St. Lawrence would reduce greatly the ton- 
nage of coal to be moved into New York and the New England 
States. 

“The saying in man power by producing energy by water 
power, as compared with steam power, is large, especially if 
the number of miners required to provide coal is considered. A 
large southern power company shows, by comparing the number 
of men needed to operate one of its hydroelectric plants on the 
Coosa River with the number, including the miners, needed to 
operate one of its steam plants, that in a water-power plant 
one man is required per 5,250 kilowatts of capacity, whereas 
in a steam plant one man is required per 74 kilowatts of 
capacity. 

“Applying these figures to the water power available on the 
St. Lawrence and assuming that the 590,000 kilowatts of water 
power would replace the same amount of steam power, about 
7,900 men would be released for work in other fields. 

“The power possibilities of the St. Lawrence have therefore 
very large economic importance, and any plans for developing 
the river for navigation should make provision for the maximum 
de¢elopment of the energy that it will afford. This provision 
can be made only by working out a comprehensive plan in 
which both Canada and the United States seek the best engi- 
neering and economic solution of the problem. No doubt pri- 
vate capital is available to make all this improvement in con- 
sideration of a grant of the power privilege, but there is equally 
no doubt that this will not be done. Canada as well as the 
United States would not permit it. : 

“The availability of the water power of the St. Lawrence 
should also receive the most careful consideration if Congress 
authorizes Secretary Lane’s plan for a power survey of the 
North Atlantic industrial region. 

“ It is now three years since Congress was urged to authorize 
a study of the power possibilities of the congested industrial 
part of the Atlantic seaboard, with a view to disclosing not 
only the fact that a great saving in power could be effected and 
a much larger actual use of the power now produced could be 
gained, but that new supplies could be obtained both from run- 
ning water and from the conversion of coal into power at the 
mines instead of after a long haul. The feasibility of construct- 
ing a supertransmission line of electric power paralleling the 
Atlantie seaboard from Richmond to Boston, affording connec- 
tions at New York and Boston with the vast water-power re- 
sources of the St. Lawrence on the north and Niagara on the 
west, a main transmission line into which would run many 
minor feeding streams of power, and from which would diverge 
an infinite number of small delivering lines tying together the 
separated power plants of 10 States, so that one could give aid 
to the other, so that one could take the place of the other, so 
that all may join their power for good in any great drive that 
may be projected, may well be investigated by the Government, 
not with the thought that the Government would construct or 
even operate such a trunk line but that the project might so 
attract the attention of the engineering and financial world as 
to make it a reality. 

“Such a system of transmission lines would take from the 
coal mine and the railroads much of their burden, and insure the 
operation of street lights, street cars, and essential industries 
in the face of railroad delinquencies. 

“The demand for power for the use of industrial and public 
utilities in New England and New York is increasing. Winter 


conditions like those of 1917-18 would again cause, and to a 
greater degree, the same difficulty that then occurred in sup- 
plying coal to the country’s essential industries. The water 
power of the St. Lawrence would furnish sufficient energy to 
supply a large part of the power now generated by fuel in the 
northeastern part of this dominant industrial district of the 
United States. The demand for power in this district would 
undoubtedly consume all that portion of the St. Lawrence 
power that belongs to the United States and all of that portion 
of Canada’s share for which there was no demand in that 
country. 

“ The power production will pay the entire cost of all the work. 
As I understand it, our neighbor proposes to go into the enter- 
prise on a 50-50 basis in spite of the apparent fact that the 
present advantage is enormously in our favor. Shall Canada’s 
7,000,000 people say, “I will,” and shall Uncle Sam's 110,000,000 
say, “I will not“? Or shall we rather cooperate and develop 
this waterway, obtaining thereby, practically as a by-product, 
this tremendous resource of power? 


A WORD AROUT COAL. 


“About 55 per cent of the world's coal is in the United States. 
We must some day become great as a coal exporting Nation. In 
the prewar period we sold abroad only 4,500,000 tons of our 
annual production of 700,000,000 tons, which Secretary Lane 
visualizes in his report by stating that this amount of coal 
would build a Chinese wall along the outboundaries of the 
United States from Maine to Vancouver, to San Diego, and 
eastward to Maine again. England exported 77,000,000 tons. 
In fact, England's primacy in commerce is due to her coal ex- 
ports, which afforded cargo to her merchant fleet and gave her 
bunkering facilities all over the globe. 

“She can no longer maintain this figure of exportation for 
many reasons, and is even now asking us for coal. Continental 
Europe freezes to-day, and will probably henceforth be forced 
to large purchases from us. Indeed, her prayers to us to-day 
are as fervent for fuel as they are for food and credit. We 
must also henceforth largely supply the South American market. 
It is easily imaginable that clearing this waterway to navigation 
will release for export millions of tons of coal from the central 
fields, and thus stabilize labor and general mining conditions, 
giving to the mine worker what to-day he craves most—more 
days of work per year—with necessarily resulting benefit to 
the mine owner and operator as well. 

“The railroads, indeed, should be relieved as much as pos- 
sible of the carriage of coal. It is the largest single item of 
railroad freight. Hydroelectric power and power generated by 
coal at the mouth of the mine will in no distant day not only 
avoid the great haulage of this low-grade freight but will pro- 
pel the trains themselves, which will carry the high-value 
product of looms and factories that also are driven by electric 
power. We may indulge the high conception that one day 
this great coal-producing Nation will operate her mills, her 
mines, her railroads by electric power and ship a vast mass 
of her coal production by water routes almost from mine to 
foreign market. 

“The value and importance of water transportation will be 
discussed by others, but I venture this question: Where would 
our iron industry be to-day were it not for the cheap water 
transportation enjoyed by four-fifths of our total iron-ore pro- 
duction tributary to the Great Lakes? That waterway and not 
that iron is the foundation of our position as the world’s great- 
est producer of iron and steel. This is a fair illustration of the 
claims made by the proponents of this improvement, that trans- 
portation governs production. Indeed, obstructions to naviga- 
tion are obstructions to commerce and obstructions to pro- 
duction. The removal of the first enhances the others. High 
cost of freight rates promotes high cost of living and puts pro- 
duction on the ‘red,’ and when production goes upon the ‘red’ 
it is evidence that it has bled to death. 

In his introduction to that most valuable work, recently 
issued, entitled ‘The Strategy of Minerals,’ Secretary Lane 
observes: 

“There is an international right to those things which are essen- 
tial to life. * » We are to grow nationally by our generosity 
internationally. 

Dr. Smith, Director of the Geological Survey and editor of 
this publication, also wisely asserts: 


“A nation’s resources are of largest value if they serve the world. 


“These are truths becoming more and more evident to the 
American mind as each of these present stressful days passes 
on. As never before in the history of the world must we realize 
that the prosperity and happiness of other countries means the 
happiness and prosperity of America. 
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“A real and a sound objection to the construction of this 
waterway and the incidental production of this power may be 
found and no doubt some of merit may be advanced. I do not 
know what they may be, but no doubt objections of a 2 
or political nature may be advanced. They, I should say, are 
most insubstantial, are entitled only to passing consideration, 
and really may be answered in a sentence. 


NEW YORK THE CHIEF BENEFICIARY. 


* Recurring again to the power possibilities of the St. Law- 
rence, I venture to say that it is readily perceptible to anyone 
that of all the States bordering or tributary to this waterway 
the greatest beneficiary of the development will be the great 
and Empire State of New York. The letting loose of this flool 
of power over her territory will cause her to leap to the front 
as a manufacturing State, and her products so stimulated by 
cLeap power will find markets in all the countries of the world. 
With her magnificent harbor and the superb advantage of her 
barge canal, affording cheap water transportation thereto, and 
nt the same time enjoying and possessing all the benefits of the 
St. Lawrence route, hundreds of miles nearer salt water than 
her western competitors, her high-value manufactures will have 
a permanent primacy over any other State in the Union. In- 
deed it is no idle dream to picture her barge canal and her lake 
shore dotted with factories of all kinds in enjoyment of this 
white coal at low rates in operation 365 days in the year, inde- 
pendent of season, their power coming into the factory on a wire 
instead of by rail and upon cars, free from labor, climatic, or 
transportation trouble or interruption. No other State of our 
Union has the same strategic advantage in power, population, 
labor supply, and transportation, and these advantages for 
natural and geographical reasons can probably never be lost, 
and this notwithstanding that the day is coming when the West 
will hold most of the black-coal reserves of the country, in addi- 
tion to her everlasting majority of the white-coal supply. 

“In conclusion let me say that enlightened sel‘ishness, the 
truest and highest interest of our country, our duty to all man- 
kind alike dictate that our back door, as well as our front door, 
be opened to ocean-borne commerce. This is especially manifest 
because the by-product of electric energy will more than pay the 
cost of the job.” 

Mr. LENROOT. In this speech of Mr. Vogelsang he shows 
that the water power that ean be produced upon the St. Law- 
rance River from Lake Ontario to St. Regis, the boundary, is 
very nearly 2,000,000 horsepower, one-half of which will belong 
to the United States under the agreement between Canada and 
this country; and he goes on to show that if the Government 
itself improves this river in cooperation with the Dominion of 
Canada, if it itself makes the expenditures, the revenue of the 
United States Government out of the water power produced 
will more than pay the entire cost of the improvement; and 
yet, under the terms of this bill, this commission is authorized 
to grant licenses to those who may apply for them that may 
utierly destroy that scheme of improvement, for aught we 
know. But certainly, whether it did or not, instead of the 
revenue coming to the Government of the United States, if the 
Senate shall take the action which I apprehend it will take, 
overruling the action of the Committee of the Whole in permit- 
ting compensation to be charged, it will be another gift to these 
great water-power companies that may be developed upon the 
St. Lawrence River without any return or consideration to the 
Government. i 

That in itself is a very good reason for the exclusion of the 
St. Lawrence Rivyer. But there is another reason that applies 
as well to Niagara Falls, where a tremendous power is capable 
of being produced. Why is it necessary, Mr. President, to en- 
act a general law for the granting of these licenses for the de- 
velopment of water power? There is only one reason, and that 
is because of the great number of applications that are made. 
Congress has not the time, with the multitude of other business 
that it always has before it, to consider those applications and 
act directly upon them. So I have always been in favor of 
authority being delegated to some officer or commission of the 
Government to grant these ordinary applications for the devel- 
opment of water power. 

But, Mr. President, when we come to a case like Niagara 
Falls, and when we come to a case like the St. Lawrence River, 
with its million horsepower—and let me digress for a moment 
to ask the Senate whether they realize what a million horse- 
power means. I wonder how many of us know what the aggre- 
gate horsepower produced to-day in this country is, both by 
water power and by all other agencies that are stationary— 
steam, and so forth. It is only 30,000,000 in the entire United 
States; and on the St. Lawrence River alone—not speaking of 
the Niagara River—there can be produced one-thirtieth of all 
the stationary power used in the United States to-day. 


When we come to propositions of this magnitude, the objec- 
tion to Congress acting directly upon applications does not ap- 
ply in the least degree. When we come to a project of the size 
and magnitude of Niagara Falls there is no reason why Con- 
gress should not act upon a special bill on that subject. It is 
quite as important as the kind of bills that the Senate does act 
upon, and the Niagara Falls project, as has already been stated, 
has never been before the Committee on Commerce; that com- 
mittee has never had jurisdiction of that subject; and the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, that always had this legisla- 
tion in the House, so far as navigable waters are concerned, 
never has nad jurisdiction of Niagara Falls. This legislation al- 
Ways came from the Committee on Foreign Relations in both- 
Houses; this matter of Niagara Falls and the St. Lawrence 
River was not brought up or considered in the Commerce Com- 
mittee, except that as a member of that committee I did offer 
an amendment excluding Niagara Falls and the St. Lawrence 
River; but the members of that committee, never having con- 
sidered the subject, of course knew nothing of the details of 
the proposition. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator for a 
moment? 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Does the Senator think Congress or 
this commission should have jurisdiction to undertake to regu- 
late water power on an international stream? Even if the bill 
passes without excluding Niagara Falls, would it not require a 
treaty between the two Governments before anything could be 
done on either side of the Niagara River? 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course, it would; and we now have 
treaty provisions that take care of that very thing. As has 
been stated, we already have treaty provisions permitting the 
United States to use 20,000 cubie feet per second above the Falls, 
so that when this bill passes Congress will have nothing further 
to do with that subject unless it be to modify in the future the 
treaty provisions. Of course, they could not use more than 
20,000 feet unless a new treaty were made. But so far as that 
20,000 cubie feet was concerned Congress would have nothing 
more to do with it after this bill once 

Now, Mr. President, Senators will remember that there have 
been separate bills upon Niagara Falls, both in the Senate and 
in the House, and they have come up several years; and Sena- 
tors will remember that the license of the present company pro- 
ducing the power at Niagara Falls has been extended from year 
to year by action of Congress. The last extension was made 
here last winter. But, strange as it may seem, there would 
have been no difficulty in securing at any time in the past per- 
manent legislation upon the subject of the utilization and devel- 
opment of the Niagara Falls water power, in my judgment. As 
I said the other day, I can not produce the evidence, but I 
firmly believe that the present company developing that power 
defeated the legislation that was proposed. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison}, who was a 
member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs in the House, as 
well as of the Committee on Rules, well remembers the legisla- 
tion that came from that committee. While they proposed per- 
manent legislation with regard to this subject, the legislation 
never was enacted. There is no reason why Congress should not 
deal with it separately, and no reason why Congress shall not 
in the future take up this subject of Niagara Falls and deal 
with it in a separate bill. 

That is especially true, Mr. President, if the Senate, when 
this bill gets into the Senate from the committee, shall over- 
rule the action of the committee with regard to the Senate com- 
mittee amendment whereby the United States will be prohibited 
from exacting any compensation, except a nominal compensa- 
tion for the administration of the law. There is no question in 
the world but that the Niagara Falls power is worth millions 
and millions of dollars. Keep it in the bill, with the restrie- 
tions that are proposed, and you will just hand those millions 
of dollars to this special privilege. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If that is true of that particular water 
power, would it not be true of every one to whom you gave a 
license? 

Mr. LENROOT. No 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Why not? 

Mr. LENROOT. It is not necessarily true, because a very 
large percentage of the production of power that is now used 
in Niagara Falls goes into manufacturing and production con- 
cerning which the public has no benefit whatever in any reduc- 
tion of the price of the article produced. The Senator well 
knows that to be true. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. T do not know it well. It is—— 
Mr. LENRGOT. At least the Senator is suspicious that it is 


true. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; I am not suspicious that it is true. 
To tell the truth to the Senator, I do not know much about the 
rates they charge; but I do know that as a result of the de- 
velopment of power, an enormous chemical industry ‘has grown 
up. I suppose the same kind of an industry would grow up 
alongside of any other power; but it happens that this power 
is so large that it did attract chemical industries, who have 
made enormous strides in bringing to the service of the people 
many articles which they could never have gotten without this 
power, For instance, take the carbide, which is made at 
Niagara Falls in one of the big chemical plants. Carbide has 
been of some benefit to the people. All the acetylene gas 
plants in the United States are run with carbide. Without that 
power and without that carbide plant at Niagara Falls I 
would say the people of the country would not be quite so well 
off as they are now. It has contributed something. The Sena- 
tors statement that it has contributed nothing is a Tittle ex- 
treme. 

Mr. LENRGOT. I did not say it had contributed nothing. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator said that the people got 
no benefit. 

Mr. LENROOT. I said they got no benefit of a reduction in 
the price by reason of the low cost of power. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is a matter of the relation of the 
price to production. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is the very point, Mr. President. 
There gre only certain industries that receive the benefit of 
the Niagara Falls water power, and those industries can not 
go to any water power. There are not a multitude of op- 
portunities in the United States. I think .carbide is one of 
them. Certainly cyanamide is one of them. Fertilizer is one 
of them. There are only four or five water powers in the whole 
United States that can produce what is produced at Niagara 
Falls. One of them is the Priest Rapids on the Columbia River. 
2 5750 may be one or two more in the West. Another is Muscle 
shoals. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator suggest special legis- 
lation for Priest Rapids? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I have not suggested it, but I would be 
very glad if we did have it. But there is.a very great distinc- 
tion. On the development of Priest Rapids one of their princi- 
pal activities, I am told, will be to pump water for irrigation 
and develop water above to reclaim a vast area of territory. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not mean to interrupt the Senator. 
I have some sympathy with some of the objections he has to the 
past history of the development of Niagara Falls, and a good 
many of the people in that neighborhood have the same objec- 
tions, notably the city of Buffalo. If the Senator will remem- 
ber, I introduced and secured the adoption of an amendment 
this morning which protects any municipality or all the munici- 
palities situated within a power-transmission distance of a 
great power plant in such a way as to guarantee that they 
shall all get equal treatment in the distribution and transmis- 
sion of the power. ‘So that all industries, all peoples, and all 
municipalities will be treated alike; and the commission cre- 
ated under the bill, as the result of my amendment adopted 
this morning, is with the power and the authority to 
put that thing into the conditions of the license and then the 
State agency is to govern the rates. I think the thing is so 
thoroughly protected that we have nothing to fear. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator yield? 0 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON, I notice in the hearings on this question 
before the House Foreign Affairs Committee there appeared the 
Referendum League of Erie County, by Louis Stockton, presi- 
dent, and Frank O. Perkins, consulting engineer. I know noth- 
ing about that league, but they presented this matter to the 
committee and they made this statement on the question of 
rates: 

Electricity can be produced at Niagara Falls, using the public waters, 


at a cost not to exceed $6 for horsepower per year, aud is actually 
sold to the Ontario government for less than $10 per horsepower per 


a Power produced at the Falls and transmitted to a much greater dis- 
tance from the Falls than Buffalo is sold for less than the prices 
for like amounts of power in Buffalo. 

The distributing company in Buffalo charges the small consumer at 
the rate of $600 per ‘horsepower per annum, as against the $6 per 
horsepower cost of production at the Falls. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is true, Mr. President. I recollect the 
testimony. One of the activities made possible by this water 
power is the manufacture of fixed nitrogen, as is also the 
manufacture of fertilizers. As I recollect the testimony, the 
cyanamide industry receives its power for about $15 per year. 
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But in so far as the manufacture of these products with these 
great water powers is concerned, we must look to the chemi- 
cal products coming out of fixed nitrogen us one of the chief 


products, and a monopoly ‘is the result. We have heard much 
of Muscle Shoals in the past. I did not know until the other 
day that it was the people operating at Niagara Falls who had 
the contract from the Government for the construction of the 
dam and power project at Muscle Shoals, and the Government 
has spent some $62,000,000 there under a contract with these 
same Niagara Falls people, as I understand it. 

I have no doubt that with the two or three great water powers 
in the East, because we have got to have at least a production 
of 100,000 horsepower in a dam before fixed nitrogen can be 
produced, there is going to be no competition. It is going to be 
a monopoly, of course, and if we lose control there is no way 
by which the public, through the regulation of rates, is to re- 
ceive any benefit from it, and therefore Niagara Falls ought to 
be dealt with separately and by itself. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I desire to remind the Senator 
that the West will furnish a few competitors even of a hundred 
thousand ‘horsepower. 

Mr. LENROOT. How many? , 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There is the Priest Rapids; there 
is The Dalles of the Columbia River in Oregon; there is the 
Polson and the Big Horn in Montana; and there is the Cabinet 
Gorge in Idaho. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will say to the Senator that I remember 
looking it up quite carefully three or four years ago, and it is my 
recollection that there were not more than five in the entire 
United States capable of producing a sufficient amount-of power 
to produce fixed nitrogen. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I speak of these at least upon the 
authority of official records, All of them will furnish 100,000 
horsepower. 

Mr. LENROOT. Passing again from that to the St. Law- 
rence River, when an official of the Government who has made 
a thorough investigation of the subject states that if the Goy- 
ernment itself develops, in the interest of navigation, the St. 
Lawrence River, that the reyenue produced from the million 
horsepower thus created will pay for the entire cost of the im- 
provement, will some one tell me why we should give a license 
to some one else to build dams and obstruct that river not 
directly in the interest of navigation? Why should we give to 
them this very, very great power, whereby, if we retain it our- 
selves, we will have an ocean waterway making the interior 
Great Lakes admit ocean vessels and carrying the ocean to the 
heart of the continent? Why should we by any legislation of 
this character interfere or conflict in the least degree with a 
project of such great magnitude? 

For the two reasons stated I sincerely hope that the amend- 
ment will be defeated. 

Mr. NORRIS. Before the Senator takes his seat I desire to 
ask a question for the purpose of getting some further informa- 
tion. The legislation we have heretofore passed provided for 
an investigation of the St. Lawrence River. Is there anything 
in that which provides that the Government shall develop this 
water power? 

Mr. LENROOT. No. The legislation provides that the Inter- 
national Joint Commission shall investigate the subject and 
make recommendations to their respective Governments regard- 
ing the improvement of the St. Lawrence River, the two Govern- 
ments cooperating. Under the investigation there can be and 
is now being no improvement of the St, Lawrence River without 
the creation of water power. Under the information that we 
now ‘have, uniler a wise and comprehensive scheme of deyelop- 
ment, the water power produced will pay for the entire cost of 
the improvement. 

Mr. NORRIS. I might say that in the development of that 
tremendous power, particularly when we must in order to de- 
velop it be in partnership as it were with another Government, 
and particularly when it involves also the navigation, as I 
understand that part of the contemplation, of the St. Lawrence 
River so that ships can sail across the Atlantic Ocean and up 
the St. Lawrence River and into the Great Lakes, to my mind 
those facts are sufficient in connection with the tremendous 
amount of power that can be developed for the Government 
itself to develop the power. If there were some assurance or 
reasonable belief that the Congress when the proper time came 
would provide for that, I would feel much more strongly in 
favor of voting to include in the bill a provision that would 
eliminate the St. Lawrence River and Niagara Valls, but 

Mr. LENROOT. May I say to the Senator nt that point that 
the joint commission is now engaged in the work of investi- 
gating the subject. There are 14 States now organized for the 
purpose of doing everything in their power to further the 
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project. Appropriations haye been made by the State legisla- 

tures and officials appointed to represent the States in that 

organization for most of those 14 States, as I recollect. 

1 NORRIS. Those are States bordering upon the Great 
des? : 

Mr. LENROOT. All that do border upon the Great Lakes 
are ‘included, and Idaho, which is the farthest west, is a member 
of the organization. The Senator’s own State of Nebraska is 
a member of the organization. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is the object of that association the passage 
through Congress, if necessary, of a law that will provide for 
e development of the water power by the Government itself? 

Mr, LENROOT, That is the whole object, for the two Govern- 
ments, in cooperation, to make the improvement. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator from Wisconsin say 
that those 14 States through their respective organizations are 
advocating water power? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; the improvement of the river. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. For navigation? 

Mr. LENROOT. For navigation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, there are two things in the im- 
provement—water power and navigation will go hand in hand. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They should go hand in hand. 

Mr. NORRIS, Yes; they should. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But the method of the development of 
water power is not a part of the policy laid down by any of 
these associations, 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to ask the Senator from New 
York a question, and I am doing it with the same purpose in 
view that I had in asking a question of the Senator from Wis- 
consin. I am moyed entirely by a desire to get information 
upon which to act. 

When you couple up with this great enterprise the water 
power and the navigation, which I think all students of the 
subject must admit are inseparably connected and ought not 
to be separated, would the Senator from New York think that 
it would be practicable to turn over the water power part of it 
to a private corporation? Would it not be an instance for the 
Government? I presume it will be the Government that will 
have to build the dam to provide for navigation. No private 
corporation would do that unless they were given by the two 
Governments a license to take toll on all shipping by the river, 
which, of course, we would not want to be done. 

Does not the Senator think that coupling those two things 
up as we must that the Government itself ought to use some 
instrumentality of its own to have charge of its part not only 
of the development of the water power that will come about, 
but in the regulation of its use? If the Government develops 
it, it would be able to meet all the objections that can be made 
and that have been made—and I think with a great deal of 
reason—by the Senator from Wisconsin and others in regard 
to the prices charged for hydroelectric power. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course, the Senator asks me a ques- 
tion directed at conditions which will arise quite a long distance 
from now. My own impression is, as to a power so enor- 
mous as that which may be developed in the St. Lawrence 
River, that the State of New York should develop it under a 
permit issued by the Federal Government. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would not have any objection to that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They have a right under the bill to 
do it. Let me remind the Senator of another thing when he 
suggests the Federal Government doing it. The Supreme Court 
of the United States, in a case having to do with this very 
place on the St. Lawrence River, has handed down a decision 
to the effect that these waters are held in trust for the people 
of the State of New York and that the Federal Government 
does not own the waters, ` 

Mr. NORRIS. I would be just as well satisfied if the State 
of New York developed the power and owned it, and then let 
them handle it. 

Mr. LENROOT. They can do it under the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. I doubt that somewhat. I presume techni- 
cally they could; but does the Senator think that the State of 
New York would make application now, if we pass the bill as 
it stands, to do that thing? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not know, of course. 

Mr. NORRIS. If I knew that, I would be glad to give them 
the opportunity to do it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. T do not know, of course. I think 
from former experiments that you will find the attorney gen- 
eral of New York contending against the right of the Federal 
Government to interpose at all to stop them from developing 
it, once they get the permit to divert the water in such way as 
not to disturb navigation, The State of New York, through 


its legal representatives, has never conceded ownership of the 
water in the Federal Government nor any of its control except 
in so far as that control was necessary to protect navigation. 
Governors and attorney generals have always said that under 
the Constitution of the United States that water was held in 
trust for the people of New York. 

As coming from the committee the bill rather avoids that 
issue in a sense. It has been an old question between the 
Senate and the House, sought to be disposed of by authorizing 
the commission to charge a nominal rate to meet administra- 
tive expenses, I imagine that is one of the compromises. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to say to the Senator from New 
York that that provision in the bill has a good deal of influence 
on me and on my mind in connection with this particular thing, 
As the bill stands now, by a yote of 29 to 28 the commission have 
been given the right to use their discretion in the amount of 
fee they shall charge the licensee. If I knew that was going to 
be changed when the bill gets into the Senate, I would not have 
any hesitancy in voting in favor of the pending amendment. I 
think that the illustration of the St. Lawrence River and Niagara 
Falls is quite apt as to the necessity of somebody being able to 
require the payment of a license fee or the cutting down of the 
8 is charged by the power company for power and for 
light. 

But the question I wanted to ask the Senator from New York 
is not that. I was diverted by the last sentence of his remarks. 
I rose to ask him or probably to suggest to him that he would 
not claim, of course, and would not advocate and would not want 
the State of New York to take the responsibility of improving 
navigation of the St. Lawrence River. He wants the Federal 
Government to do that, and he is very proper in that proposi- 
tion, because it is greater than the State of New York, if we can 
improve the St. Lawrence River. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. So as to carry ocean steamers? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have my own idess about that. 

Mr. NORRIS. We are benefiting the entire country. There 
is something that is practical, but I understand that is orfe of 
the purposes of the investigation now. going on. That will re- 
quire the construction of dams, and the same dam with locks 
in it that preserves navigation and makes navigation for ocean 
steamers possible will be the source of hydroelectric energy by 
the water power that it makes possible. 

Would the Senator have the Federal Government construct 
the dam, and what arrangement would he have for the State to 
take over the water power that comes from the construction of 
the dam by the Federal Government? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The State, under this bill, can make 
application for a permit? 


Mr. NORRIS. ‘The State would have to build the dams in 
that case. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; not necessarily. 

Mr. NORRIS. I concede that it might be possible it would 


not, but nine times out of ten where a licensee gets a permit 
from the Government he will have to construct the dams. 

Now, here is a proposition which involves another nation, 
The dams have got to be constructed by agreement with Canada. 
It will be necessary to get the consent of the Federal Govern- 
ment and also of the Canadian Government as to the location 
of the dams, as to their size, and also as to how the power and 
the commerce shall be handled. That makes it an involved ques- 
tion; but when such an agreement is reached, if it is reached, 
and the dams are constructed, the water power is possible; and 
it is not possible until that is done. That, of course, is a prac- 
tical proposition and will be taken into consideration, very 
likely, by the representatives of the two Governments when 
they construct the dams, when they place them, and, indeed, 
when they plan them. When the Federal Government does all 
that, where is the jumping-off place going to be? Where is the 
State going to come in? Will it say, We will take the power 
that is developed here” ? Will it pay to the Federal Govern- 
ment? If it does pay, how much will it pay? For what pro- 
portion of the expense of the dams will it pay in order for it 
to own the electric energy that is developed there? It seems to 
me that it almost comes down to a national proposition, and, 
while it is possible to divide it and classify it, it is going to 
be, as a practical proposition, a very difficult matter. 

I would not want to take this power away from the State of New 
York, even if I could, and carry it to some other State. It ought 
to be used in the State of New York. I should be glad to give 
it to the people of the State of New York, just as I have always 
favored giving to any municipality or to any State the water, 
or even the public lands, where they can be used for the benefit 
of all the people; but it seems to me when we come to the propo- 
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sition of turning this over to the State of New York we are 
met with a great many difficulties that from a practical stand- 
point are almost insurmountable, 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I can not recall anything in 
any previous legislation of Congress or in this bill that should 
militate against Niagara Fails and the St. Lawrence 
River under the provisions of the bill. The Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr, Lexroor} referred to an amendment which was 
adopted in the last river and harber bill, but that amendment 
does not warrant the construction which the Senator put upon 
it. It must be remembered that the St. Lawrence River and 
the Niagara River are international streams, and whatever steps 
we take in reference to those streams must be taken in coopera- 
tion and in coordination with the Government of Canada. Here 
is the provisien to which the Senator from Wisconsin refers, 
which was inserted in the last river and harbor ee 

Sec. 9. That the International 7 — Commission 

tue United States and 6 


thereon: and ER 15 E Govornm 99 to 0 
to the Congress of the Uni tes, with its recommendations ee co- 
operation etre ente States eich the Danial nion of Canada in the im- 
provement of said river. 

All that commission has to do is to investigate and report. 
There is nothing in the water-power bill now pending that will 
interfere, at least, with the work of that commission. That 

on must first determine what improvements to make in 
the river; in the next place they must make an estimate of the 
cost, and then recommend some plan of cooperation between our 
Government and that of Canada; in other words, what propor- 
tion of the improvements in order to make the St. Lawrence 
‘River navigable for ocean vessels must be berne by our country 
and what proportion must be borne by Canada. 

I have not seen all of the St. Lawrence River, but from what 
little I have seen of it, say, from the eastern end of Lake Ontario 
as far as the mouth of the Ottawa River, I know it is a great, 
big, broad stream, full of islands; in faet, in the upper portion, 
near its outlet into Lake Ontario, there is for miles and miles 
an archipelago of islands. When it comes to the improvement 
of that river, the beundary line existing in the thread of the 
stream, it is not always possible in laying out a scheme of navi- 
gation among all the islands in that great river to tell on just 
which side of the center channel the improvement must be. It 
may be that a part of it must be on the Canadian side and a part 
on our side; but, at all events, it strikes me that this is an im- 
provement that ought to be carried on by the United States 
Government in the interest of ocean navigation. 

In order that the water-power commission may have an op- 
portunity to consider this matter, in seetion T of the bill, in the 
last paragraph, there is this provision: 

That whenever, in the judgment of the commission, the development 
of any 1 should be undertaken by the United States itself, the 
commission shall not inher nny application for such project by any 
citizen, Dy scape tae cor, 55 tion, State, or municipality, but shall cause 
to such tions, surveys, reports, plans, and estimates 
of the oy of the project as it may deem necessary, and shall submit 
its findings to Congress with such recommendations as it may deem 

appropriate concerning the construction of such project or completion 

any project upon any Government dam by the United States. 

Mr. President, I am clearly of the impression that the im- 
provement of this great ocean waterway from Lake Ontario 
to deep-water navigation below Montreal, on the St. Lawrence 
River, ought to be undertaken, and, so far as it is undertaken 
at all from our side of the line, be undertaken by the Federal 
Government and undertaken in cooperation with the Govern- 
ment of Canada. In the upper reaches of the river, where the 
Thousand Islands are found, I do not think it is possible that 
a dam will be erected from the main shore on the American 
side to the Canadian side. I think water power along the St. 
Lawrence River will be utilized pretty much after the same 
fashion or to the same extent ag on the Niagara River at 
Niagara Falls; in other words, it seems to me that the most 
that can be dene in that wide international stream to improve 
navigation will consist in the building of what are called wing 
dams, raising the water temporarily on one side, providing a 
navigable channel and a race to furnish water for any develop- 
ment that is made along that side of the channel. 

Under this bill there is created a great water-power com- 
mission consisting of the heads of three of the great depart- 
ments of the Government—the Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of the Interior, and the Secretary of Agriculture. That com- 
mission is to pass on all water-power questions in the entire 


country; and I can not, for the life of me, see any reason why | 
Ningara Falls and the water-power possibilities of the St. Law- | 


rence River should not come under the jurisdiction of the com- 


mission. If we leave them outside of the jurisdiction of the 
commission, we will have to have a special law, and whatever 
law is enacted we will always be subject to the proprietary 
rights, the territorial rights of the State of New York. 

I recall the decision to which the Senator from New York 
refers, to the effect that under the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, outside ef the purposes of navigation, the State 
of New York is entitled to the use of the water up to the 
boundary line, subjeet, of course, to the rights of Canada; in 
other words, cur use of that stream must be in cooperation and 
coordination with the Dominion of Canada, because it is an 
international watercourse. 

We hear much in this discussion about giving away millions. 
of dollars worth of water power; but giving a thing away 
implies ownership; a man can not give anything away that he 
does not own; and the people of the various States of the Union, 
owning the waters within their borders, are entitled to the use 
of those waters for all purposes except those of navigation. So 
it is idle, it is mere camonflage, to say that we are giving away 
millions and millions of dollars of water power to water-power 
companies. We are giving it away to the people of the States and 
to their representatives. The Government has not anything to 
give. It is easy for a man to say, I will give you this, and I will 
give you that,” when he does not own it; but here the purpose is 
to assume full and complete ownership over the navigable waters 
in the United States, and then say, “ By the grace of Uncle Sam 
we will give you this power; we will give you the use of these. 
waters —glve to the people of the States what they themselves 
own. That seems to me to be a most monstrous doctrine; and 
yet it is dimmed into our ears here, day after day, that there are 
millions of water powers, and we are giving them away. We 
are not giving them away. We are giving them to the people 
of the States fer their benefit; and under the provisions of this 
bill, if the amendment to section 10 is finally adopted, as I hope 
it will be, we will leave it to the States to say what they will 
charge for the use of the water, and we will leave it to the 
States to regulate what charges shall be made for electrical 
power. 

I am in favor of supporting the Federal Government in all 
matters that strictly pertain to that Government, but I am also 
utterly opposed to divesting the people of the States of any of the 
rights given them under the Constitution and laws of the United 
States. We have been held up here in this discussion by in- 
nuendo with obloguy as though we were oblivious to the wel- 
fare and the rights of the United States, as though we were 
negligent in our duties, as though we were suffering the prop- 
erty of the United States to be scattered in a profligate manner 
to millionaires and to corporations and companies. 

Mr. President, I never have been actuated by any spirit of 
that kind in all my long life, and I am getting too old to fall 
into that channel at this date. I haye always believed that the 


| only way to maintain the Government fs to accord just and fair 
rights to all, rich and poor, to the States and the Federal Goy- 


ernment, all within their proper province; and I never have felt 
like being stumpeded because a corporation got some rights 
that preperly belonged to it. 

These great corporations are needed for the development of 
water power, and the obstacle to water-power development that 
has intervened now fer 10 years has created a monopoly in this 
country by leaving it to those who own now-existing dams. By 
holding up legislation, by preventing legislation for water-power 
development for 10 years, those that were fortunate enough to 
have water powers before that time have had a monopoly of it, 
and they are anxious to continue the monopoly; and if I were 
actuated by the same spirit that I see manifested in other quar- 
ters, I might insinuate that the men who have these water 
powers, and who have had them for years, are jealous, and do 
not want any further legislation; but I shali not do that, Mr, 
President. 

Why should we seek to separate Niagara Falls and the St. 
Lawrence River? They are water powers, perhaps on a larger 
scale than anywhere else in the country; but there is no reason 
why this water-power commission, composed of the heads of 
three departments, are not competent to pass upon that as well 
as upon the other water powers. If you do not leave them under 
this provision, if you do not leave them within the purview of 
this law, you leave them in the nir, as it were, unless you enact 
some special legislation; and it is dificult to see what legisla- 
tion you can enact that will be different in its legul effect and 
Its consequences from the legislation involved in this bill. 

I have faith that this water-power commission will manage 
Niagara Falls and the St. Lawrence River development as faith- 
fully and honestly as I believe they will manage all other im- 
provements; and, as I read a moment age from the provisions of 
this very bill, whenever the commission come to the conclusion 
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that a great waterway improvement, improving the navigation 
of the country, should be undertaken by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the commission have a right so to decide and so to deter- 
mine; and in that case they have no authority to grant a permit 
or license to anybody, but they are required to send the matter 
back to Congress. 

So, in this case, I can see no want of harmony. If this inter- 
national commission come to an agreement as to the mode in 
which the St. Lawrence River should be improved for purposes 
of ocean nayigation, and they determine in their way—and it is 
doubtful whether they can do it exactly, but approximately— 
the cost, value, and plan of the improvement, and also agree 
upon a plan of cooperation with Canada—in other words, agree 
how much of the cost Canada must bear and how much our 
country must bear—that is an improvement that ought to be 
taken up by the Government of the United States and not 
left in the hands of any private corporation. Those are my 
honest views in this matter; and I can not for the life of me 
be imbued with the prejudice that seems to exist here against 
water powers because they are great and because they involve 
millions of horsepower. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Minnesota 
throws out the suggestion that it is present water-power in- 
terests that are opposing this legislation. I do not believe that 
my good friend from Minnesota knows just what does lie back 
of these amendments that have been adopted by the committee. 
I do not believe that these water-power interests represented in 
the gallery have been talking with the good Senator from Minne- 
sota ; but, nevertheless, they are getting exactly what they want 
in this bill. They are writing in this bill the provisions that 
have caused so much discussion here in the Senate during the 
past two or three days. 

I know what I am talking about in regard to the requests that 
they are making, because some of them have talked with me. I 
do not blame them for trying to get all the provisions in this 
bill that they are asking for; but when the Senator from Min- 
nesota suggests that they are opposed to these propositions, it 
is not true, although the Senator does not know it. 

Mr. President, no innuendo has been cast out by me at any 
point in this discussion, nor do I in the slightest degree reflect 
upon the integrity or the good faith of the Senator from Minne- 
sota. Nevertheless, Mr. President, with the action of the Senate 
taken this morning making a perpetual franchise in this bill, 
if the Senate shall adopt the committee amendment whereby 
only a nominal compensation is permitted to be charged, I 
repeat that there is a surrender of the public interest to special 
privilege in this bill. 

Oh, the Senator from Minnesota says that we have nothing 
that we can charge for; that the United States Government does 
not own the water. Why, suppose my good friend from Minne- 
sota had received a grant, running away back in the years, that 
no building could be constructed upon F Street in the city of 
Washington without the consent of the Senator from Minne- 
sota. I can not imagine the Senator from Minnesota saying, 
“I do not own that property, and you can have it, and I will 
not charge you a cent for it.” The Senator from Minnesota is 
too good a business man for that. No one would think in pri- 
vate business of doing what is proposed in this bill, and we are 
nothing but trustees for the public; and why should we be more 
liberal with the rights of the people than we would be with our 
own individual rights? There is not a Senator on this floor 
who would deal with his own property as he proposes to deal 
with the people’s interests in this bill, if these amendments are 
adopted. 

I said yesterday, Mr. President, that when it comes to denying 
any special privilege to labor, to those who toil, we find Senators 
aplenty upon the Senate floor decrying against special privilege. 
When the antistrike clause in the railroad bill was before the 
Senate, there was no dearth of Senators declaiming eloquently 
that labor must have no special privilege or rights; but where 
are they to-day, when here it is proposed to grant a special privi- 
lege to wealth? Their reply is, “If the Government does not 
want to continue the lease, it can take over the property,” and 
yet every one of them, if it were proposed to do that, would ery, 
“ Socialism!” and vote against it. 

Now, getting down to this amendment, I am very much sur- 
prised that my good friend from Minnesota, in so far as the St. 
Lawrence River is concerned, at least, is willing that the com- 
mmission created by this bill should take jurisdiction of the St. 
Lawrence River, especially after what was said by the Senator 
from New York, that under the bill the State of New York 
itself could apply for a license and develop this water power. 
The Senator knows that the only opposition that thus far has 
appeared against the St. Lawrence River project comes from the 
same State of New York. and the Senator knows that under the 
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provisions of this bill if the State of New York gets a license to 
develop that water power it is absolutely in conflict with a cam- 
prehensive scheme of improvement for ocean navigation. Con- 
gress itself can not thereafter, without taking over all that is 
done and paying for it, develop that waterway for ocean naviga- 
tion. Is the Senator willing to surrender the control of Congress 
over that project, in which he and I are so much interested, into 
the hands of three men, with the power to block for all time the 
completion of that project, that means so much to kis State and 
to mine? 

Oh, the Senator says that there is a provision in the bill that 
if the commission deem that the Federal Government should 
improve this waterway they shall not grant a license, but report 
to Congress; but if the commission deem that it should be im- 
proved through private license, what power has Congress there- 
after over it? What good will be done by a report of a joint 
commission that there shall be joint cooperation between Canada 
and the United States for the improyement of this waterway? 
By this bill Congress divests itself of power and jurisdiction to 
do that itself and delegates it to three men, and if the State of 
New York wishes to defeat this project all it has to do is to set 
two of the three commissioners to grant a license either to the 
State of New York or to some private utility corporation there, 
and then good-by to your ocean waterway from Montreal to 
Lake Ontario, making the Great Lakes admissible for ocean- 
going steamships. 

Mr, President, for the reasons that I have given, this amend- 
ment ought to be adopted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr, President, I offer an 
amendment and ask that it be read and lie on the table, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Carrer in the chair), 
The Secretary will read. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. At the end of sectiva 8, page 15, 
line 7, insert the following: j 

Provided further, That the United States may have ihe option ta 
redeem such site or sites by payment to the proper persons holding such 
title under and by virtue of such mortgage, trust deed, conditional sale, 
or tax certificate of the entire amount due at the time such option 
apples ae — 5 of an 2 ore the ante. 4 55 right or title is 
license shall revert to the United Stabes. to Such lease or 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I do not think that amend- 
ment should be adopted. That provision of the bill was 
amended this morning by an amendment offered by the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Wapswortu]. The amendment relates 
to this paragraph of the bill: 


Sec. 8. That no voluntary transfer of any license, or of the rights 
thereunder granted, shall be made without the written approval of 
the commission— 


That part of it was amended, too. It continues 


and any successor or assign of the xignts of such licensee, whether by 
voluntary transfer, judicial sale, foreclosure sale, or otherwise shall be 
subject to all the conditions of the license under which such rights are 
held by such licensee and also subject to all the provisions and condi- 
tions of this act to the same extent as though such successor or assign 
were the original licensee hereunder: Provided, That a mortgage or 
trust deed or judicial sales made thereunder or under tax sales shall 
not be deemed yoluntary transfers within the meaning of this section. 

That proviso was amended by an amendment of the Senator 
from New York, requiring that the mortgage or trust deed must 
be made in good faith, as I remember it. I can see no good of 
leaying authority for the Federal Government to come in and 
redeem the trust deed or mortgage unless the Government takes 
over the entire plant. If you leave the plant in the hands of the 
original owner or the assignee, it will accomplish no good to 
have a redemption of the mortgage, because it would simply 
compel the Government to invest a lot of money, and all the 
Government could hope to do would be to have its rights sub- 
rogated to the rights of the assignee or the general owner. I 
can see no good in the amendment. 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, I do not see 
that the amendment of the Senator from New York touches the 
point at all, The amendment does not compel the Government 
to do anything. It simply gives the Goyernment an option to 
redeem, the same as a mortgagee or anybody else would have, 
and as I see it, it prevents a great many at least of these powers 
going into the hands of one great corporation. I am not par- 
ticular as to the language. I do not know much about water 
powers, or anything of that kind, but I know that under the 
provisions of the bill, where it exempts, as it necessarily would 
have to exempt titles obtained by mortgages or trust deeds, 
there is a great chance that a large number of the water powers 
in the United States will naturally drift into the hands of some 
great corporations. Those mortgages, trust deeds, and that 
class of securities would naturally have to be exempted under 
the provisions of that section, as I understand it; otherwise 
they would not be able to raise any funds; and all that I ask 
by my amendment is that the Government be given a chance to 
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redeem from sale, by paying the amount of the mortgage or 
trust deed, interest and expenses, the same as anyone else 
would have to do. I think, I will say to the Senator from Min- 
nesota, that it is a very important provision to have in the bill. 

Mr. NELSON. The trouble with it is that it would not make 
the Government, even if it redeemed, the owner of the property. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I do not understand why 
we should not vest in the Government the same power it would 
yest in the man who held the mortgage and foreclosed it. I do 
not see why we should not permit the Government to stand in 
the same position as to title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment intended to be 
proposed by the Senator from South Dakota will be printed and 
lie on the table. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask if a vote is about to be taken on 

the amendment I offered? 
. The PRESIDING OFFICER. The vote will be taken on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi, but the Sen- 
ate must first reconsider the vote by which the committee amend- 
ment was adopted. 

Mr. NELSON. I take it the amendment of the Senator from 
Mississippi is pending. That has not been disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator 
from Mississippi is offered to an amendment of the committee 
already agreed to. The vote by which the amendment of the 
committee was adopted will have to be reconsidered. 

Mr. HARRISON. I move to reconsider the vote by which the 
committee amendment was adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
to reconsider, 

Mr. NELSON. 
on page 47 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 4, beginning on line 15, 
the committee propose to strike out all of lines 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20, and 21 and to insert the matter printed in italics defining 
what “navigable waters“ means, down to and including line 9 
on page 5, which has already been agreed to. The Senator from 
Mississippi proposes now to amend that amendment. 

Mr. NELSON. I would suggest to the Senator that he can 
offer it as an independent proposition, without reconsidering the 
vote by which the committee amendment was adopted. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask unanimous consent for the purpose of 
considering my amendment, that the committee amendment be 
reconsidered. 

Mr. NELSON. 
purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there any objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the question then comes on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Mississippi to the amendment of the 
committee. The amendment to the amendment will be read. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 5, line 9, after the word 
“authority,” at the end of the committee amendment, insert the 
following proviso: 

Provided, That this act ree not apply to the waters of the St. 
Lawrence or the Niagara Rivers. 

Mr. NELSON. On that er I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Knox], which I transfer to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
AsnursT] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from New York Mr. CALDER] and with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. NEWBERRY (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], which I 
tarnsfer to the Senator from West Virginia [ Mr. Erxrns] and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS (when bis name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCuar- 
BER], Which I transfer to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CuLBERson] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). Mr. 
President, I have a paix with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN], which I transfer to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. STANLEY] and vote“ nay.” 

I desire to announce that upon the vote upon the committee 
amendment to insert the words “which is accepted” I voted 
without announcing my pair, not noticing the absence of the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. If I may do 
so, I will allow my vote to stand with this announcement. 


LIX——95 


That is a motion to reconsider the paragraph 


I have no objection to reconsidering it for that 


Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE], 
which I transfer to the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
SmırH] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. KELLOGG. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Sım{Įmons]. In his absence I withold my 
vote. 

Mr. MYERS (after having voted in the negative). I voted 
in the absence of my pair, the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McLean]. I transfer my pair with that Senator to the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr, Gore] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. STERLING (after having voted in the negative). 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sant] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. STERLING. I have a pair with that Senator. I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. KEYES] and 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. MYERS. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. SmirH] is absent from the city on official 
business, and that the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsH- 
URST] is necessarily absent from the Chamber. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] ; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Batt] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Farr] with the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epee] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. SwAnson]; and 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsEND] with the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas EMr. ROBINSON]. 

The result was announced—yeas 16, nays 40, as follows: 


Has 


YEAS—16. 
Capper Johnson, S. Dak. McKellar Sherman 
Dial Kenyon Nugent Trammell 
Gerry t Pittman Walsh, Mass, 
Harrison McCormick Sheppard Wi > 

NAYS—40. 
Bankhead Henderson Newberry Spencer 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex, Overman Sterlin 
Chamberlain Kin, Phelan Sutherland 
Dillingham Kirby Phip: Thomas 
Fernald Lod Poindexter Underwood 
France McNary Pomerene Wadsworth 
Gay Moses Ransdell Walsh, Mont, 
Gronna Myers Smith, Ga. Warren 
Hale Nelson Smith, Md. Watson 
Harding New Smoot Wolcott 

NOT VOTIN G- 39. 

Ashurst Elkins Kendrick Reed 
Ball Fall Keyes Robinson 
Beckham Fletcher Knox Shields 
Borah PERUS La Follette Simmons 
Calder McCumber Smith, Ariz. 
Colt Harris McLean Smith, S. C; 
Culberson Hitchcock Norris Stanley 
Cummins Johnson, Calif. Owen Swanson 
Curtis Jones, Wash, Page Townsend 5 
Edge ellogg Penrose 7 


So Mr. HAnnTSsON's amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was rejected. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senate reconsidered the amendment that 
had already been adopted. I now ask for its adoption again. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I have learned 
with very considerable consternation that while I was down 
at lunch to-day the Senate adopted an amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] under which the 
commission created by the bill is authorized and directed to 
proceed to develop the Great Falls water power on the Potomac 
River at a cost not to exceed $25,000,000, and that it was ac- 
cepted without any discussion to any extent and- without any 
dissent, 

I rise to give notice that I shall ask for a separate vote on 
that amendment in the Senate. I desire to say briefly in this 
connection that it has always occurred to me as a most re- 
markable thing that the water power out there was not de- 
veloped and put to some good use. I thought it strange. If 
it was out in our part of the country, it would never lie there 
undeveloped, and yet right here at the very doors of the 
Oapital it does. In our part of the country some private enter- 
prise would long ago have taken hold of it and developed it. 
It looks to me as if it is a most inviting project. 
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I had a conversation a short time ago with an engineer of 
very great ability and capacity and very great experience, who 
told me he had made a careful study of the project for interests 
that desired to develop it, and that by reason of the fact that 
there was no storage it could not be developed profitably ex- 
cept to the capacity of the stream in the season of low water, 
uniess by a supplementary steam plant that would supply the 
needs in the season of low water. I do not know whether he is 
right or wrong about it, but I remember very distinctly that 
as early as 1914, probably in 1913, the whole subject was pre- 
sented very elaborately to the Senate by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. NorrIs]. 

I was very much taken by the proposition as then presented 
by the Senator, but, Mr. President, a report that was made 
prior to the year 1914 which disclosed that the property would 
be developed and made productive is of no significance now, 
Things have changed wonderfully since that time. The cost 
of installation of the plant has been increased as a matter of 
course with the increasing cost of everything. The interest 
that must be paid upon the money necessary to develop the prop- 
erty as a matter of course has been increased. A report from 

an engineer that prior to the year 1914 this property could be 
developed and made profitable and made a paying enterprise 
would not justify us in ordering the enterprise to be conducted 
at this time at all. 

I thought that what would be done with reference to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska would be to 
direct the commission to inquire and make a report to Congress 
about the advisability under existing conditions of making the 
improvement at the public expense. I believe that that would 
be commendable, but I can not believe that the Senate of the 
United States, upon the presentation that has been made to it, 
would want to go on record as willing to spend now $25,000,000 
in the development of a plant without some further evidence 
that under existing conditions it can be made a profitable enter- 
prise. 1 

Mr. NELSON. I would suggest to the Senator from Montana 
that if he desires to make the motion to reconsider it, we can 
take it up in the morning. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, I move now to reconsider the vote 
by which the amendment was adopted. 

Mr. NELSON. I move—— 

Mr. HENDERSON. Will the Senator yield for a moment? 
I wish to offer an amendment to the pending bill. 

Mr. NELSON. Very well 

Mr. HENDERSON. I offer an amendment which I ask may 
be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I suppose that nobody wants 
to pay $25,000,000 out of the Treasury of the United States in 
connection with the Niagara project. I equally suppose that a 
great many people in the United States want to know some- 
thing about this particular question, and I merely wanted to 
rise for the purpose of calling the attention of the Senate to the 
question at issue and asking each Senator to consider that 
independently of all the general questions which are at stake, 
It seems to me that this is a very important point, and if we 
are going to take care of the interests of the people at large as 
against the interests of the people who may fall heir to these 
licenses, or whatever you may choose to call them, we ought to 
think about it three times before we vote. 

I have long since lost interest in the ordinary machinery of 
polities; I do not care anything about it; I contemn and despise 
it; but there are times when men ought to stop and think 
a while before they vote. f 

I find at this present moment that there are fiye Republican 
Senators present and that there are six Democratie Senators 
present. Those 11 Senators have heard the argument; none of 
the others has. This is a fair sample of the utility of the 
United States Senate to the people of the United States, Eleven 
Senators, five on one side and six on the other side, represent the 
two great parties here who are undertaking to determine very 
important industrial propositions; and this is a very important 
industrial proposition. 

Mr. President, I withdraw my last remarks. There are two 
more Republicans who have come in since I made the reference. 
I ask that they be recorded. That is about the way the United 
States Senate, the fifth wheel in the Government of this coun- 
try, is carrying itself. It is not paying any attention to its 
public business; I am not paying any attention to mine as a 
Member of this august body; nobody else is. Old Benjamin 
Franklin was about right when he said this was the fifth wheel 
and ought to be dispensed with. The American people are grad- 
ually rising to the height of demanding the abolition of the 


United States Senate simply because the United States Senate 
does not function; it does not operate. 

Do you know, Mr. President, I feel almost tempted to demand 
the presence of a quorum in order to determine the pending 
proposition? I will not do so, because that would be unclublike, 
and I am a member of this club. 

Mr. NELSON. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 20 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 14, 1920, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Turspay, January 13, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


We thank Thee, our Father in heaven, for the spirit of good 
implanted in the soul of man which is ever struggling for 
supremacy. The most licentious admires purity in another. 
The most dishonest admires honesty in another. The con- 
summate liar admires truth in another. We hold sacred the 
Bible not as a fetish but because it contains the fundamental 
principles of right, and truth, and justice. Every utterance of 
the prophet, sage, or exponent of righteousness appeals to all 
that is best in man. 

We cherish the utterances of the Master. Every parable lives, 
because it finds a response in the heart, The Sermon on the 
Mount is immortal because it reaches the soul and inspires 
godliness. 

Inspire us day by day with this holy truth and give us the 
courage to live it, In the spirit of the Master. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
REQUEST TO EXTEND REMARKS, 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp on the Berger case. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the 
Berger case. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I object. The gentleman from New 
York would not let Mr. Berger be heard. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Dudley, its enrolling clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills and joint resolution 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

S. 3681. An act to amend section 848, chapter 16, Revised 
Statutes of the United States, relating to witness fees; 

S. 3696. An act to change the time for holding court in 
Laurinburg, eastern district of North Carolina; 

S. 8566. An act to amend section 3 of an act entitled “An act 
to reguiate the immigration of aliens to and the residence of 
aliens in the United States,” approved February 5, 1917; 

S. 8384. An act to provide for burial and expenses of trans- 
portation of remains of certain officers and enlisted men of the 
reserve forces of the United States; 

S. 3386. An act to provide for the assistance of civilian 
aviators in distress by authorizing the Secretary of War to sell 
at cost price at aviation posts or stations gasoline, oil, and air- 
craft supplies to persons in charge of civilian aircraft landing 
upon or near said post; 

S. 3885. An act to authorize the War Department to restore 
the Chickamauga and Chattanooga National Park to its condi- 
tion prior to use for military purposes during the war with Ger- 
many, and to appropriate the necessary funds therefor ; 

S. 3387. An act for the relief of dependents of Lieuts. Jean 
Jagou and Fernand Herbert, French military mission to the 
United States; and 

S. J. Res. 102. Joint resolution to equalize the pay and al- 
lowances of commissioned officers, warrant officers, and enlisted 
men of the Coast Guard with those of the Navy. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 

Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills and joint resolution 
of the following titles were taken from the Speaker's table and 
referred to their appropriate committees as indicated below: 

S. 3681. An act to amend section 848, chapter 16, Revised 
Statutes of the United States, relating to witness fees; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 


| 


1920. 


S. 3386. An act to provide for the assistance of civilian avi- 
ators in distress by authorizing the Secretary of War to sell at 
cost price at aviation posts or stations gasoline, oil, and*aircraft 
supplies to persons in charge of civilian aircraft landing upon 
or near said posts; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 8696. An act to change the time for holding court in Laurin- 
burg, eastern district of North Carolina; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 3566. An act to amend section 3 of an act entitled “An act 
to regulate the immigration of aliens to and the residence of 
aliens in the United States,” approved Fabruary 5, 1917; to the 
Committee on Immigration. 

S. 3384. An act to provide for burial and expenses of trans- 
portation of remains of certain officers and enlisted men of the 
reserve forces of the United States; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

S. 3387. An act for the relief of dependents of Lieuts. Jean 
Jagou and Fernand Herbert, French military mission to the 
United States; to the Committee on War Claims. 

S. J. Res. 102. Joint resolution to equalize the pay and allow- 
ances of commissioned officers, warrant officers, and enlisted 
men of the Coast Guard with those of the Navy; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


ARMY DISTINGUISHED-SERVICE MEDAL, 


Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the Committee 
on Military Affairs be discharged from further consideration of 
the resolution H. Res. 428, and that it be placed upon its 
passage. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to discharge the Committee on Military Affairs from further 
consideration of a resolution which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 428. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, directed 
to transmit to the House of Representatives the following facts in his 
possession incident to the awarding of the distinguished-seryice medal 
to certain officers and enlisted men of the United States Army and to 
5 on account of distinguished or meritorious service during the 

or ar: 

(1) A complete list of officers and men recommended to receive these 
awards by their superior officers, together with the citation recom- 
mended in each instance and the specific act or acts on which the recom- 
mendations were based. 2 

(2) A complete list of the civilians recommended to receive these 
awards by any official or board of officials, together with the citation in 
each i 3 and the specific act or acts on which the recommendations 
were based. 

(3) A list of the names of the officers constituting the board or boards 
which presea upon the recommendations or made the awards of dis- 
tinguished-seryice medals, whether sitting in Chaumont or Paris or 
London or Washington, D. C. 

(4) A list of the names, if any, of the officers sitting on such boards 
wee awarded distinguished-service medals to themselves or their 
colleagues, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I do not think we ought to pass 
on a question of this importance without a quorum. I make 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point-of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. MONDELL. I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered, 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms wil notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Andrews, Md. Eagan Humphreys O'Connor 
Anthony Eagle Hutchinson Oldfield 
Aswell Evans, Mont, Johnson, Wash. Rayburn 
Tell Ferris Kennedy, Iowa Riordan 
Benson Fess Kennedy, R. I. owan 
Bland, Ind. Flood Kitchin owe 
Booher Focht Kreider Rucker 
Bowers Fuller, Mass. Langley Sanders, La 
Britten andy Layton Scott 
Browning Ganly Lesher Scull 
Brumbaugh Goldfogle Linthicum Smal 
Byrns, Tenn, Goodal McCulloch Smith, Idaho 
Candler Graham, Pa, McDuffie Snell 
Carew Griffin McFadden Strong, Pa. 
Cleary Hamill McKenzie Sullivan 
Costello Hamilton McKeown Taylor, Ark, 
Crowther Hardy, Colo. McPherson Taylor, Tenn, 
Curry, Calif. Harrison MacCrate Thompson 
Davey Hernandez Mead Vare 
Dempsey HN Moon, Tenn. Walters 
Dooling Howard Neely elty 
Doremus Hudspeth Nicholls, S. C. Wilson, La. 
Dupré Hulings Nichols, Mich, Woodyard 


The SPEAKER. On this call 335 Members have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 
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Mr. MONDELL. I moye to dispense with further proceed- 
ings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. GAarrivan] to discharge the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs from the consideration of House reso- 
lution 428. 

Mr. GALLIVAN, Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I understand this motion is not debatable? 

The SPEAKER. It is not debatable, 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is there 
objection? s 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I hope the gentleman will make that ten minutes, so that in case 
I desire to use the time I have may five minutes. 

Mr. KAHN. I have no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
he may address the House for five minutes and that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIVAN] may address the House 
for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no obje#ion. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, this resolution is clearly privileged. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. May I ask that the resolution be 
reported. 

The SPEAKER. It has been reported once. Without cbjec- 
tion, the resolution will be reported again. 

Mr. KAHN. This will not be taken out of my time? 

The SPEAKER. Of course not. 

The Clerk read the resolution again. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, the resolution is clearly privileged. 
It calls for information for the use of the Members of the House. 
The Committee on Military Affairs considered the resolution 
but thought it advisable to find out from the War Department 
about how much time it would require to get the information 
and how much clerical help would be involved in furnishing it. I 
took up the matter with the Secretary of War a day or two after 
the resolution was introduced. The Secretary fold me that he 
would furnish me that information and let me know just exactly 
what was involved in those particulars. I have not heard from 
the Secretary since, and, of course, I am not able to give the 
House any information as to how many clerks it would take to 
get this information or how many volumes of reports they would 
have to go through in order to furnish it. I think the informa- 
tion should be given to Congress, and I have no objection to the 
passage of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to discharge 
the Committee on Military Affairs from the further considera- 
tion of the resolution. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I understand that I am recog- 
nized for one hour? í 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is entitled to be recognized 
for one hour. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I want to say that if there is 
any Member of the House who may feel inclined to oppose this 
resolution, that I will gladly yield some time to him before I 
have finished. I desire to be notified when I have consumed 
45 minutes. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the attention of the House 
very closely to what I have to say, because I can assure the 
House that I am not going to make any political speech or any 
political attack on anyone. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask the House to note particularly that my 
resolution makes no reference to the awards of the distin- 
guished-service cross. Many of the bravest of our boys, both 
officers and enlisted men, received this decoration for the per- 
formance of a service of unusual character and for exceptional 
bravery in the presence of the enemy. 

The criticism to be made in awarding the distinguished- 
service cross is that of lack of uniformity on the part of the com- 
manding officers in making recommendations, this lack of uni- 
formity arising out of the different viewpoints of the several 
officers commanding troops as to who should and who should 
not be designated for having performed an unusual service un- 
der fire. It is known, however, that many recommendations 
for the distinguished-service cross never received favorable 
action. If there is to be any general investigation of the 
manner of making awards for distinguished service, whether 
that service be in the nature of the performance of administra- 
tive duty or of actual fighting on the battle front, then this in- 
vestigation should include that of ascertaining the reasons why 
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favorable action was taken on some recommendations and other 
recommendations were set aside. There is one feature, how- 
ever, in the awarding of distinguished-service crosses which 
should be closely looked into by any committee making an in- 
vestigation of the award of medals, and that is where these 
medals have been awarded to aides and special staff officers of 
high commanders whose posts of command were in rear of the 
battle lines. It is a notable fact, that many line officers who 
commanded troops in the front-line trenches, exposed to the fire 
of the enemy for 21 hours a day, received no recognition, while 
staff officers who for various rensons may have visited the front 
lines for very brief periods of time were rewarded because of 
“exceptional bravery in the presence af the enemy.” 


DISTINGUISHES-SERVICK MEDAL, 


The awarding of the distinguished-serviee medal—that is, 
D. S. M.—ofren referred to by the Army as the desk service 
medal, is the subjeet of most severe criticism by practically 
every member of the United States military service, except, of 
course, the favored few who have because of friends at court 
received them. It would be manifestly unfair to broadly state, 
however, that none of these medals have been meritoriously 
awarded. This medal, which should be respected by the entire 
service, has been awarded to many splendid officers and men, 
but it has been cheapened, even dishonored and certainly ridi- 
culed, by the bold and brazen manner in which it has been 
passed out to those who belong to the elect. It has been used as 
a reward for friendship, regardless of the service of the re- 
cipient. It has even been used to placate those who have been 
removed to make way for some one else. Furthermore, It is: 
believed that practically every member of the General Staff here 
in Washington has been awarded one of these medals, regard- 
less of the character of service performed, and, mark you, I 
desire to include in this statement those assigned to the Gen- 
eral Staff for temporary duty. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I prefer not to yield until I have con- 
cluded. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. I simply want to know if these men were 
ever overseas, 

Mr. GALLIVAN. No, sir; not the men I refer to. 

. The reading of the sum total of the citations in awarding 
the distinguished-seryiee medal to swivel-chair officers of the 
General Staff, who never left Washington during the war, if 
believed, would certainly impress one with the fact that the 
war was fought with red ink at mahogany desks near the 
shadows of Washington Monument rather than in the Argonne 
and St. Mihiel sectors. If there is an officer of the General 
Staff who served in Washington during the war and who did 
not receive one of these medals, he must feel like a gray horse 
in a barnyard full of mules, [Laughter.] ! 

Surely the “lounge lizards” of the “Second Army of the 
Potomac” can have no quarrel with their comrades, the lobby 
lanciers ” of the Capitol, as to the number of D. S. M's these 
two valiant units received for heroic service in this war. 
Searcely a single one of them has been over. 

As for France, wherever the commander in chief sent a 
“ commissioned messenger boy” on an errand the D. S. M. 
was sure to be the reward. Napoleon said, “Every private 
carries a field marshal's baton in his knapsack.” Gen. Pershing 
might have said, Every staff officer and aid, with proper ere- 
dentials as to standing with the elite, carries a D. S. M. in his 
messenger’s case.“ 

The “boulevard sheck troops” of Paris and Chaumont and 
Tours can take oath as to the truth of the foregoing words, 
Scarcely a single member of that wonderful outfit but has re- 
ceived a special glorification by the placing of a distinguished 
service medal on his manly chest. 

But let us return to Washington for the moment. We had 
four different Chiefs of Staff here in Washington during the 
period we were at war with Germany. Everyone who knows 
anything at all about the workings ef the War Department 
knows that the predecessors to the present high priest of 
Prussianism, Gen. Peyton C. March, were considered unequal to 
the task. Through one pretense or another they were removed. 
Ordinarily when a man has failed in the performance of any 
specific task he is removed without reward. This, however, 
has not been true with reference to the removal of inefficients 
from their pests in Washington. These men have, on the other 
hand, been rewarded in the name of the President of the United 
States by the bestowal upon them of the distinguished-service 
medal. Whatever the answer may be for this action the fact 
remains that these men were here on duty in Washington and 
were tried out in the pests and were removed from their fanc- 
tions and transferred elsewhere, 


Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield: 

My. GALLIVAN. I do not care to yield now unless the gentle- 
man wants to make some assertion that shoulil come in here. 

Mr. KAEN. The gentleman refers to Gen. Bliss, Gen, Bliss 
was sent to France and functioned with the war commission; 
he functioned in France after January 18, 1918. During the 
balance of the war he was not here to perform the duty of Chief 
of Staff, and that is why another Chief of Staff was appointed 
in his place. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Gen. Bliss was removed long before he 
went te France. I may he in error about that, but that is my 
recollection, that he was removed before he went with the 
President. 

Mr. KAHN. I think the gentleman will find that he went to 
France to serve over there, and Gen. Biddle was appointed 
Acting Chief of Staff while Gen. Bliss was in Europe. Gen 
Biddte was then superseded. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I have not mentioned the name of Gen. 
Bliss. It is the distinguished chairman of the Military Com- 
mittee who has brought names into the discussion. 

Here are some quotations from the citations making the 
award of the distinguished-service medal to these men, no doubt 
honorable officers and of long and faithful service but unequal 
to the great task with which they were confronted. It is not 
my purpose to dwell too much in personalities in attempting to 
right a great wrong to loyal and faithful service. For this 
reasom, names are not connected with the quotations of eita- 
tions. Those whe are interested may readily identify the officers 
concerned. 

Quoting from citations relating to ex-Chiefs ef Staff to whom 
the official action was tied: 

For his most os tional services as Assistant Chief of Staff, Acting 
Chief of Staff, and Chief of Staff of the United States Army, in which 
important 9 his administrative apu and professional attain- 
ments were of great value to our a 

Here is a quotation from the citation to another deposed 
chief, who became a charter member ef that very much ridi- 
euled body referred to in the Army as the “ old women’s knitting 
club —the war council: 


For exceptionally meritorious and conspicuous lee as Chief of 
Staff im 5 and 9 — ms urging the —— ot the 8 
service 

To a third. * Who sat at the desk of the Chief of 

è $ +” weighed in the balance and found wanting, 
was given a distinguished-service medal, but some one’s con- 
science must have been temporarily revived for no reference is 
made to his former duties while in the Chief of Staff's chair, but 
the citation is confined wholly to handing him a buneh of posies 
for serviee far away from the scene of active warfare. 

The Keiser, with some spark of appreciation fer consistency, 
yet alive, said, “ Me und Gott.” Not so your Chief of Staff, 
United States Army, Peyton C. March, who sees no reason for 
including “ Gott.“ It is simply “Me” with him. He naturally 
asks where this Gott“ comes in. Now, here is what is said, 
in the name of the President of the United States, of the man 
for whom no officer or soldier ever speaks a word except in con- 
tempt; the man whom the Regular Army believes has brought 
the entire service into disrepute and has destroyed the splendid 
morale of that once — 75 and ries Army: 


ted States 
to May 20, 1918, and as Chiet of of Stat of the 2 Ualted St States Army ( 
eral, United States. Sure Ne 
gence, zeal, and patriotic 
development, the direction, and the dutie o into effect of the military 
program of the United States. 

No further comment is necessary. One is almost attempted to 
believe that the language is that of the Almighty High himself, 
for it is hardly possible that there is anyone in the military 
service who would voluntarily express himself in such lauda- 
tory terms—certainly no one except under orders. 

In France there was a board of awards of medals that sat in 
Chaumont and looked with easy favor on giving awards te 
their friends, 2nd with blind eyes and deaf ears to recommenda- 
tions of those without the pale. The grand chief of this board 
is said to have been one “ Davis,” brigadier general, appointed 
to that grade over the heads of many senior officers of distin- 
guished service; he was also adjutant general of the American 
Expeditionary Forces. Of course Davis has a medal, and it is 
also said that every other member of this famous medal beard 
has a distinguished-seryice medal. For the sake of sparing the 
blushes and embarrassment of those very modest young men, it 
is said that each one was excused in turn from attendance at 
the sessions of the beard while his remaining colleagnes ex- 
tolled him on his merits and wound up by reluctantly—berause 
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of the embarrassment to. him—awarding, in the name of the mand of a division. Anyone having an intimate knowledge of 


President of the United States, a distinguished-service medal. 
Here are just a few extracts from citations in placing the dis- 
tinguished-service medal on these manly breasts: 


cting 
the exceptional efficiency of the A 


general headquarters. 

It was this “efficiency” that sent officers all over France 
looking for their regiments, and in some instances traveling 
many miles to join their organizations, only to learn on arrival 
that the vacancy to which they had been sent had been filled 
many days before. This “ efficiency” was marked by the rule 
of the martinet, for “ Cockey” Davis was at the helm. The 
same “ efficiency” is yet on exhibition at heaquarters Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces here in Washington. If you want 
any information just try the office of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces, where Davis, a junior, many, many numbers 
below distinguished officers who are now majors and lieutenant 
colonels, yet retains his status of brigadier general by the grace 
of the former commander in chief of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces. 

Here is another member of the famous medal board. They 
had to try it twice on him before it would take. Here is the 
first effort to justify the use of the President’s name: 

For exce 3 meritorious and distinguished services. By his 

ta his devotion to duty he has 
the Government as deputy chief 

That was the best that could be done extemporaneously, but 
it did not sound like much, so they took another whack at it: 


For exceptio; meritorious and distinguished services. As a mem- 
of e operations section, neral staff, General 8 
American Expeditionary Forces, he exhibited sound military 8 
and foresight in drafting important plans. Later as deputy of 
staf! of the American Expeditionary Forces thro ut the period of 
active o tions and thereafter he 98 the Important and com- 
plex duties of his position with admirable efficiency, and by his untiring 
onic devotion to duty rendered conspicuous service to the Gov- 
Here is the man who after the armistice kept our 2,000,000 
men in France performing maneuvers, regardless of weather, 
regardless of clothing, regardless of character of billets and of 
food. This is the man whom 2,000,000 Yanks have to thank 
for those trying times during the early winter of 1918-19, when 
for hours they plodded knee-deep in mud, often inadequately 
shod, cold to the skin, participating in a so-called training 
schedule. Note the following: 
For ex 


nguished servi 
ef the 418 staff, this brilliant officer per- 


cient scheme of instructio 


What does the returning Yank think of that sentence which 
reads: “ He enabled our forces to enter each engagement with 
that preparedness and efficiency that have distinguished the 
American Army in each battle” ? Oh, that the thousands of 
American dead who were forced into the battle front without 
ever having fired a military rifle, with few weeks’ military 
training of any character, could shout an answer from their 
poppy-covered graves in France! 

Concerning another member of this board of immortals, as 
his friends thought, the quotation of the citation is expressed 
in the following manner when the distinguished-service medal 
is pinned by caressing hands to a blouse wrinkled through 
leaning over a desk: 

onally meritor: 
hich of sat | He hangied with erent are Aya ebliite Cok ee 
standing all problems of equipping and supplying the large numbers of 
rasp at supply probleme and Vireiet chores Ee MoM! ansa enti 
Alden the e a tion of the * department. — 

Now for a few cases from several hundred pages devoted to 
Placation, adulation, and admiration in Washington and in 
France: 

For especially meritorious and conspicnous 
ee Aupy General's Department during the . 
oh rouge. th een deere ai epartment was able to meet the 

This is a case where the medal was given to a deserving man, 
not with the purpose of rewarding merit, but for the purpose 
of placating an officer who, because of his opposition to the 
plans of the General Staff to assume the administration of the 
entire Army, was conveniently dropped out of the office of that 
of The Adjutant General of the Army and assigned to the com- 


the reasons underlying the change in the head of The Adjutant 
General’s office can not help but smile when reading this citation 
conferring the distinguished-service medal upon a worthy and 
distinguished officer. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have many more citations here which I 
will not read but I will ask unanimous consent to insert them in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. WINGO. Reserving the right to object, what does the 
gentleman intend to insert? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Citations which have been awarded in 
general orders of the War Department. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman is criticizing the exercise of 
discretion of the war officers in awarding these medals? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman mention their names? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I announced at the start that I would men- 
tion no names, with one or two exceptions, and I have not. 

Mr. WINGO. Does not the gentleman think it would serve 
a more practical purpose if he would point out these instances 
and give the names of the men? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. If the gentleman objects, I will read them. 

Mr. WINGO. Unless the gentleman can specify the cita- 
tions and give the names of the men 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I am surprised, Mr. Speaker, that objec- 
tion comes from the Democratic side of the House when there is 
no politics in it. When these cases come up somehow or other 
the objection always comes from the Democratic side. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Democratic side—— 

Mr. GALLIVAN. The gentleman from Alabama is not in 
order. I have not yielded to him. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Democratic side is getting very weary of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I have not yielded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Trusox). The gentleman 
declines to yield. The gentleman from Alabama is out of order. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Here is the man whose attitude toward the 
National Guard officers of the Field Artillery is known to have 
been antagonistic and who attempted to institute such a high 
standard of technical qualifications as to eliminate a large 
number of these officers: 


For especially meritorious and conspicuous service in planning and 
ose measures responsible for the efficiency of the Field 
Artillery during the war. 


Another officer whose services probably have contributed more 
to discontent on the part of the commissioned personnel of the 
Army than that of any other officer in the service, excepting the 
Chief of Staff, is the head of the personnel section, who for- 
merly was secretary to the Chief of Staff and who was rapidly 
passed from grade of major to that of brigadier general and 
placed at the head of the personnel section of the General Staff. 

For ly meritorious end conspicuous service as secretary of the 
General Staff and in the organization and coordination of matters relat- 
ing to the commissioned personnel of the Army. 

If any investigation is to be made of the awarding of distin- 
guished-service medals, it is certainly urged that especial atten- 
tion be given to this ense, and also that of the former Chief of 
the Tank Corps. Here is what they say of him: 

For especially meritorious and conspicuous service in the organization 
and administration of the Tank Corps. 

If investigation is made of these cases, there is no doubt in 
the mind of anyone familiar with the work performed by these 
two officers as to what the result will be. 

We find another officer who was on duty during the entire 
period of the war as a messenger between the General Staff and 
the foreign officers. They gave his function the high-sounding 
name of “ liaison officer.” His citation reads: 

For exceptionally meritorious and conspicuous service. While on duty 
as liaison officer between the War Department and the foreign military 
missions he displayed the greatest discretion and ability and contributed 
materially to the successful conduct of military-diplomatic relations be- 
tween the War Department and the allied military missions, 

Now, listen to this one: 

For exceptionally meritorious and conspicuous service; for duty ren- 
dered in the office of the Surgeon General as Chief, Air Service Division. 

Then we have a medai bestowed on an officer for the folowing 
happy service: 

+ + © At the beginning of the war he was placed in charge of the 
physical training in officers’ training camps. 

There are other nice things said about this officer, but the 
above is the gist of the citation. 

Mr. Speaker, I appreach the next case with some trepidation 
lest I be accused of some political intent. I assure the House 
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that my speech has no political significance. I am trying to cor- 
rect an evil which has shattered the morale of our Army almost 
beyond redemption. Whether the passage of this resolution and 
n subsequent investigation will bring about the necessary re- 
forms is a matter of speculation. May I now refer to an especial 
case of international notoriety? 

Gen, Leonard Wood, as eyeryone knows, was considered by 
the Army as one of its most capable officers and the only officer 
on the active list of the service who had exercised a high com- 
mand. He was never given an important active command dur- 
ing the period of the war. However, in order to placate public 
opinióħ something must be done in recognition of the service. 
The bestowal of the distinguished-service medal on Gen. Wood 
is hardly approved by the entire military service, I am told, 
although I do not agree with the opposition, but the reason for 
such bestowal looks like an interrogation point in the minds of 
everyone who has a knowledge of Gen. Wood's treatment. This 
is the way the citation reads: 


For especially meritorious and con 


icuous service as a department, 
division, and camp commander during 


e war. He has displayed quali- 
ties of leadership and professional attainments of a high order in the ad- 
ministration and training of his various commands and has furthered 
in every way during the war the system of officers’ training schools. 

Here is another notable and interesting incident in the awards 
of decorations: 

Maj. Gen. John F. Morrison was returned from France for the 
purpose of assuming charge of the training program in the 
United States. He established offices with the General Staff in 
Washington, but for some mysterious reasons suddenly disap- 
peared and was given an outside command. It was generally 
understood that Gen. Morrison was not in sympathy with the 
General Staff's program, and because of this lack of harmony 
was either removed or voluntarily asked to be removed from his 
duties. Whatever the underlying facts may be, Gen. Morrison 
was awarded a distinguished-service medal for: 

Exceptionally meritorious and conspicuous service as department com- 
mander. Western Department, in handling with great skill, tact, and 
sound judgment many difficult problems arising in his department. 

During the early part of the war one of the problems confront- 
ing those officers in the War Department who were opposed to 
National Guard officers holding high rank was how to get rid of 
them. Some one conceived the brilliant idea of organizing “A 
Brigade and Field Officers’ School.” Such a school was ap- 
proved and was located at San Antonio, Tex. The idea was a 
good one provided the satisfactory man could be secured to head 
this school. Such a man was found in the person of one Thomas 
B. Dugan, brigadier general of the Regular Army, hard-boiled 
and firm, with very definite ideas as to the proper place of a 
National Guard officer. To Gen. Dugan were sent many field 
officers of the National Guard whose attendance at that famous 
institution, the Brigade and Field Officers’ School, marked the 
end of their military careers. This school was often referred to 
by the Army as the “ canning factory.” Dugan was afterwards 
given command of an infantry brigade in France, and later was 
in command of the division. He was given a distinguished-serv- 
ice medal, but tactfully no reference was made in his citation 
to his former functions as the head of the “ canning factory“ 
in San Antonio: 

For exceptionally meritorious and distinguished services. He com- 
manded the Seventieth Infantry Brigade during a part of the Meuse- 
8 offensive with great distinction and marked ability. ST his 
ainstaking energy, zeal, and great initiative he proved to be a material 
actor in the successes of the division. 

It should be noted in this connection that the officers in Wash- 
ington who approved in the name of the President of the United 
States and Secretary of War the discharge from the service of 
many National Guard officers were also rewarded with the 
distinguished-service medal. 

And what shall I say of the notorious Bamford, who for, 23 
days was in command of the famous fighting Twenty-sixth Divi- 
sion, composed of New England’s best and bravest boys in the 
National Guard? This man was removed after less than three 
weeks’ command because of his bungling and brutality. 

Bamford had gone to France as a captain, but because he was 
a favorite with the Leavenworth clique he had been advanced to 
the rank of brigadier general. When gallant Maj. Gen. Clar- 
ence R. Edwards, who had organized this wonderful fighting 
force and had led it overseas, who had rubbed elbows with even 
the lowliest private in his outfit and had lived with his men in 
trench and in hut, declined to do the dirty work of removing 
from their commands many brave officers from New England, 
whose only offense was that they were National Guard gradu- 
ates, Bamford was sent up to take command of the division 
just before the armistice was signed, and he immediately pro- 
eéeded to wreck its personnel by removing Brig. Gen. Charles 
H. Cole, of the Fifty-second Brigade; Col. Edward L. Logan, of 
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the One hundred and first Infantry; Col. Hume, of the One 
hundred and third Infantry, and five other field officers, 
Frederick Palmer tells you in his book how thoroughly this 
wrecker—Bramford—did the job assigned to him, and yet when 
every officer so removed demanded a hearing and the outrage 
committed had been aired in Congress, the American “ high com- 
mand ” in Chaumont ordered these officers returned to duty and 
every man of them came back to America in charge of his orig- 
inal outfit. Let, Bramford received a distinguished-service 
medal. So, too, another in that division, Lieut. Col, Duncan K. 
Major, an officer loathed by every man in the outfit, and charged 
with disloyalty from the beginning to Maj. Gen. Edwards, was 
decorated with the distinguished-service medal. You may not 
know it but when the Twerty-sixth Division received orders to 
embark for home early in 1919, with its home port to be Boston, 
where the infamy of this man—Major—had been thoroughly 
advertised, he immediately requested a transfer because he did 
not dare to return to the city whose sons he had attempted to 
disgrace. 

Who else in the Yankee Division are specially fayored? 
Brig. Gen. Glassford, a regular; Col. Hiram I. Bearss, origi- 
nally of the Marines; Col. Morris E. Locke, a regular. But, 
so far as I am able to learn, not an officer or man with the 
single exception of a second lieutenant, whose valor could not 
be overlooked—a lad named Reece—who went over and stayed 
with the division from the beginning to the end of its service 
was awarded a distinguished-service medal. Think of it, gen- 
tlemen! But five medals to a division through which there 
must have passed almost 50,000 men from the day it first set 
foot in the Chemin-des-Dames in February, 1918, until it fin- 
ished its heroic work at 11 o'clock in the morning of November 
11, 1918! Shame on the men who would deprive those who 
fought their best, under our colors, of merited decorations 
solely because those in power hated the commander of the 
Yankee Division! e 

But I have a few more interesting types among those selected 
for special preferment. We find an officer rewarded for per- 
forming, among other things: 

+ * Due to his foresight and ener; our armies in the field 
were at all times supplied abundantly with excellent maps of the 
theater of operations. 

We find another officer decorated, because * * he re- 
vealed marked ability in the inspection of conduct and methods 
and showed military tactical knowledge of a high order.” 

We find another officer decorated because ©“ * * * heor- 
ganized and coordinated the several activities of the salvage 
depot at St. Pierre de Corps,” and so forth. 

We find that another officer engaged in the Services of Supply 
is decorated for: “* + Under his administration the sup- 
ply of troops, care of property, and the operation of the quar- 
termaster depot at Gievere showed an excellent degree of 
efficiency.” 

Another officer gets the medal for performing “* * + the 
important duty of administering the Supplies Division of the 
Quartermaster Department of the American Expeditionary 
Forces.” 

Another quartermaster swells his chest to receive the medal 
because aas quartermaster at Langres and at the 
regulating station at Is-sur-Tille his energy and thorough 
knowledge of methods and standards of supply have been of the 
greatest value to the Government.” 

Another officer gets the medal for “* * most excellent 
service as a member of the United States Aeronautical Com- 
mission, charged with the selection of types of European aero- 
nautical material to be manufactured in the United States.” 

Another case, and the special attention of the returned Yanks 
is invited to this case, for this is the gentleman who is respon- 
sible for the prompt delivery of letters from home. The specific 
information about this gentleman was given me by an officer 
returned from France who was in the American Expeditionary 
Forces three months before he received his first letter from his 
people in the United States. Listen to this: 

For exceptionally meritorious and distinguished services. As chief 
of the Postal Express Service, he organized and administered with 
marked ability the postal service of the American Expeditionary 
Forces. He 8 at breadth of vision and untiring zeal in 
overcoming the many obstacles that were encountered in the organi- 
zation of the service of handling mail for our troops in Europe. 

We find a colonel of The Adjutant General’s Office had been 
decorated because “* „ „ he displayed unusual skill and 
untiring zeal in organizing and administering the Statistical 
Division of The Adjutant General’s Office.” 

The mothers of the United States who received notices of 
the death of their sons when they were not killed and of their 
safety when they had been killed will appreciate the following 
language used in bestowing the distinguished-service medal on 
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a lieutenant colonel of the United States Army: “* He the ranks of elvil life; but, if such is the case, the number of 


handled the complex problems constantly arising with great 
discretion, displaying keen pereeption amid the maze of details 
involved in the reporting of casualties and changes of status of 
officers and soldiers, With unflagging energy and exceptional 
ability he performed a task of great magnitude.” 

Among the many officers who were rewarded for services in 
“the Battle of Paris” is that of a lieutenant colonel who was 
decorated for rendering exceptionally valuable service in con- 
nection with the seleetion of Signal Corps equipment. 

The prohibitienists will appreciate the distinguished honor 
bestowed upon a colonel ef the United States Army who now 
werrs upon his proud and protruding chest the D. S. M. because 
he was * responsible for the plentiful supply of pure 
drinking water to the combat troops.“ 

Another officer, with the rank of Iieutenant colonel, is given 
the D. S. M. because he “* + was in charge of the loco- 
motive and ear repair shops at Nevers, and he carried out 
the installation and operation of this plant, exhibiting rare 
executive ability and engineering qualifications of the highest 
order,” 

We find another officer, a major in the service, receiving a 
medal “* + by displaying untiring energy and enthusiasm 
in the performance of his important duties he developed effi- 
cient gas discipline in the Thirty-seeond Division, resulting in 
the prevention of gas fatalities.” 

We find that all of the personal aids of the commander in 
chief of the American Expeditionary Forces have been dec- 
orated, and it is also noted, in reading over the orders publish- 
ing the citations and the award of these medals, that three of 
the personal aids of the commander im chief have been deco- 
rated in the same orders, 

We have a case of another colonel rewarded because 
“x + * as assistant to the adjutant general Ameriean Ex- 
peditionary Forces he was charged with the important duty of 
verifying, preparing, and distributing all orders and bulletins 
issued from general headquarters.” 

We find a colonel of Infantry who was decorated a long time 
after the armistice. He was in charge of the athletic training 
and received a medal for holding a track meet in Paris. The 
citation does not exactly say so, but the facts are that that was 
what actually happened. 

Tt will be interesting to those soldiers who were passed 
through Brest on their way home shortly after the armistice to 
know that the officers in charge of that famous camp were 
decorated with the D. S. M. This information will be particu- 
lariy interesting to the Senator’s wife who broke down and 
cried when she saw the condition in which she found the 
American troops at that camp. 

It is also noted that all the military attachés to foreign 
countries were decorated, regardless of the character of the 
service performed. 

I would like to know how many civilians got a medal. Who 
were they? Most of us recall Eisemann, of Cleveland. Eise- 
mann and his outfit were practically dropped, and yet I am 
informed this “ brilliant genius” eventually received a D. S. M. 

Mr. MOONEY. Mr, Speaker, will the yield? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I would rather not; but I yield to the gen- 
tleman lest T am in error. 

Mr, MOONEY. I want to ask the gentleman if he knows 
that Mr. Eisemann was absolutely exonerated of every charge 
made against him? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I did not know that, and I am very glad 
to have the gentleman’s statement go in with my remarks. 
My information was contrary to that fact, and that the McKel- 
lar investigation drove Eisemann out of Washington, 
| Oh, how my friend from Texas [Mr. Ber] enjoys this, as he 
enjoys. everything I say when I address the House. He is my 
most impartial listener. 

I have been asked whether more medals were given to officers 
who never left Washington than to men who went overseas, 
and I answer, proportionately, yes. I have been so advised by 
men who ought to know. At any rate, it seems advisable to 
me, in order to get all the information, to ask the Secretary of 
War for a report as to whom constituted the various boards 
designated for passing on recommendations for medals. While 
the officers of the Regular Army, including those youngsters 
who were appointed at the beginning of the war, represented 
less than 5 per cent of the total number of officers engaged in 
the war, it is believed that the report will show that practically 
100 per cent of the members of the board named to pass on 
awards were Regular Army officers, graduates. of West Point 
and of the service schools at Leavenworth. It is possible that 
there may have been some temporary officers on these boards, 
also some Regular Army officers who were commissioned from 


such in proportion to the whole will be found to be quite small. 
The control of all awards was practically in the hands of the 
West Point and Leavenworth cliques. 

Mr. Speaker, an investigation has been ordered by another 
branch of this Congress into the awards of decorations by the 
Secretary of the Navy. I appeal to you to have another inves- 
tigation which will include that braneh of the military service, 
with its greater opportunity in the battle line to disclose heroes 
of rank or of file: When we find men henored and glorified by 
the award of this medal who were responsible for the frightful 
errors and delays in reporting casualties, men who made a mad- 
house out of the offices of the War Department throughout the 
entire country after the armistice had been signed, what an- 
swer can we make to the mothers and fathers who, exulting 
that their boys came out of the conflict alive, were driven 
frantic months afterwards to learn that they had been killed 
weeks, and in many cases months, before the armistice? You 
will recall at that time we had knowledge in this country of 
approximately but 80,000 easualties, and now we learn that the 
American Expeditionary Forces suffered 300,000 casualties. 
The armistice has been in effeet over 14 months, some wounds 
have been healed, and our boys have been demobilized and have 
gone back to their civic pursuits. These lads did some wonder- 
ful fighting and have gloried in their participation in the war. 
How many of them have said to you as they have said to me, 
“Neyer again, never again“? Why do they hate the Regular 
Army and the systenr? 

The proper answer to this is that the war was condueted 
from the beginning without taking into consideration the hu- 
man element. Army theorists long trained in Prussian systems 
were in control. Their idea of an effective military force was 
to give a man a serial number and an officer a grade and to 
make grade and number fit in at any point where there were 
vacancies, regardless of whether or not there were any special 
qualifications. It is my firm belief that the underlying cause 
of this hate will be found in instruction given in tlre officers’ 
training camps. These camps were in charge of officers of the 
Regular Army who had little contact with civil life and who 
had no appreciation of the necessity of making the military 
discipline of the Army conform to the average man’s idea of a 
democratic army. It is the personal experience of many of the 
old officers of the Army who had profited by the experience of 
the war that it was this Iaek of appreciation of the human ele- 
ment that has caused practically every soldier who has worn 
the uniform to return to his home with an intense hate for the 
military institution. It should be borne in mind that the sys- 
tem of discipline in the old Regular Army can be traced to the 
same source as that of Frederick the Great, of Prussia, and 
there is but little distinction or difference in the methods. 
There is this difference, however, that in the Prussian Army 
an officer is required to make good. We have never been able 
to inject any such method in our system. The officers have 
been earried on, many of them wholly incompetent. Because of 
incompetence, together with a very autecratie system, nothing 
could be expected except that the system would fall down when 
it came in contact with any large number of American citizens, 
as was the case in our late war. 

The remedy for existing conditions is one very difficult of 
solution by Congress. If the Army is to properly function, its 
administration must be left largely to the executive branch of 
the Government, as it is a part of that branch. Con of 
course, exercises its control largely through appropriations, 
The fundamental thing to be corrected fs that of clipping the 
wings of the General Staff so that it can not exercise adminis: 
trative control of the Army. Such control is not the proper 
function of the General Staff, never was intended to be, and 
never should have been permitted. 

I am advised that the morale of the Army, as far as the en- 
listed men are concerned, has been shattered almost beyond 
belief. The officer morale has been shattered because of three 
particular reasons: First, the palpable display of favoritism 
in selections for promotion and in making citations and awards 
for medals; second, the reduction of many distinguished officers 
to junior grades upon their arrival at the port of debarkation 
of the United States, and placing them under the immediate 
command of officers many years their juniors and who have 
not been outside the United States during the war. This is 
quite a common abuse and the feeling in the Army over it 18 
intense. Third, the manner in which the General Staff has 
handled the entire military situation. It has bungled practi- 
cally every problem with which it has been confronted: It has 
handled the Army personnel with the total disregard øf the 
human element. Selections for a high command have been 
made because of personal acquaintance rather than on military 
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record. It has destroyed practically every administrative 
branch of the Military Establishment and has usurped their 
functions to itself. There is no part of the Army which can 
now turn its hand without consulting some officer of the Gen- 
eral Staff who is often a man of inexperience and with little 
knowledge of the subject upon which he is called to give an 
opinion and make a decision. 

Mr. Speaker, I can not refrain from saying to this House 
that it is common talk in the Army, whenever medal awards are 
discussed, that our present Chief of Staff and one of his as- 
sistants, a colonel, whose duty it was to escort and dine foreign 
missions here in Washington, have no space left between their 
belts to their collars to display the medals that have been given 
them as a result of this service, and yet neither heard a hostile 
shot throughout the entire period of the war. I have no thought 
of preaching to this House about individual cases of officers and 
men who were recommended for service crosses and medals 
and who never received them. If I should enter on this phase 
of the story it would take more time and space than is per- 
mitted to a Member of Congress, eyen under extraordinary 
conditions. 

There ought not to be any sound reason why the majority 

of the 2,000,000 men who saw service overseas are not genuine 
admirers of the Regular Army, and yet they are not. Why? I 
ask again, Gen Pershing has his four stars, the stars of Wash- 
ington, and the thanks of Congress. Admitting the good things 
that have been done, and there were many such or else we 
could not have won this war, there should be no objection to 
an honest investigation, not only about the expenditures, about 
‘decorations, about promotions and demotions, but the most im- 
portant question of all, Why does the American boy who won 
this war hate what his superiors did in France, and why does 
he hate the Regular Army? This is a question of extreme im- 
portance to the Army, to the Government itself, and, most of all, 
to the mothers and fathers of the young men of America who 
gave their sons freely and willingly that a world democracy 
might be perpetuated and that all nations might be free. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. CALDWELL rose. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield the remainder of my 
time to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DEWALT]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman from New York rise? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to ask if the reporter 
has noted that the applause was on the Republican side? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Oh, there was some on the Democratic side. 
There are some intense patriots on the Democratic side who 
applauded it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Dewar] is recognized. 

Mr. DEWALT, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. GarrivAn] has been so very generous in the distribu- 
tion of the time that was allotted to him, to wit, one hour, that I 
doubt very much whether anyone, even if he had the eloquence 
of a Demosthenes, or a Cicero, or a Daniel Webster, would be 
able to reply to him in this generous allotment given to me of 
eight minutes. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. It is three minutes more than the gentle- 
man asked for. 

Mr. DEWALT. I never knew of any edifice that was ever 
erected, however beautiful, however strong, however fair its 
proportions, that some one was not able to criticize it and 
throw mud at it, and I believe also that it is far easier to tear 
down that which is built than to originally build it. There seem 
to be some men in this world, and their number is not few, 
who have the inherent desire to find fault and criticize that 
which has been done, instead of possessing initiative and try- 
ing to do that which should be done. 

I have no quarrel with my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GALLIVAN] as to what he desires to accomplish, namely, an or- 
derly and seemly investigation, but I do have complaint to make, 
as a Member of this House, regardless of my political affiliation, 
in respect to the method that he pursues. I listened patiently 
to all that he had to say. In the course of his remarks, consum- 
ing 52 minutes, he cited possibly 50 cases, more or less, of those 
who had received the distinguished-service medal. Every one 
of them he condemned. Not one of them received his approba- 
tion. The wonder to me now is that we ever fought this war to 
a successful conclusion. Al] these men whom he has criticized 
took part in this great struggle, fostered and fathered, if you 
please, by the authoritative source of our Government, counte- 
nanced and upheld by the President of the United States, the 
Commander in Chief, recognized for their ability, if you please, 
by the Secretary of War. Yet the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts condemns them all, finds no word of approbation for any 
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of their acts. Again, I inquire, how it is that with these men 
in the seryice as they undoubtedly were, whether they were 
here in Washington performing the duties allotted to them and 
necessary for the prosecution of the war or in the front line of 
battle performing their duty—I wonder how it is that with them 
in the service, if they were such as he depicts them to be, we 
ever could have reached a successful issue. 

I rise particularly at this time as a Pennsylvanian, 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, careful perhaps and 
cautious in his way, not timid, for no one would accuse him 
of timidity, but perhaps overeautious, said that he would men- 
tion no names, but he does single out Gen. Peyton March. I 
know something of Peyton March’s record. I have known him 
since he was a boy. I have what is to be considered the honor, 
not the distinction, but the pride, of being a Lafayette College 
graduate. I learned my first lessons as a college student under 
the guidance of the reyerend father of Gen. Peyton March. I 
knew him as a boy. I have known of his career since his boy- 
hood days. I have yet to hear from any authentic source, from 
any authoritative source, that he has ever been guilty of any- 
thing which deserves the just condemnation of any fair-minded 
man. [Applause.] I have heard him branded here in this 
House as that archfiend of rank Prussianism, or words to that 
effect. I cast them back into the teeth of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIvAN] and say that he is little desery- 
ing of the position he holds as a Member from Massachusetts 
to use epithets against the Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army, Gen. Peyton March. [Applause.] 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. I yield. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Would -the gentleman have made that 
charge against me if I had an opportunity to reply to him? 
Why does he wait until the closing hours of the debate to make 
that sort of a charge? [Laughter.] Oh, applaud, my southern 
Democratic friends—cheer. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. I will yield further if I am granted more 
time by unanimous consent, 

Mr. GALLIVAN, Then I object for that sort of thing. 

Mr. DEWALT, Mr. Speaker, I shall ask for recognition in 
my own right. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I was going to make a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. I do for a parliamentary inquiry; yes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Is it not a fact, in view of the fact that 
the previous question has not been demanded or moved, that any 
gentleman who is opposed to this resolution is entitled to 
recognition for one hour? 

ae DEWALT. I am going to ask for recognition in my own 
right. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Any Member who gets recogni- 
tion is entitled to one hour. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Speaker, I believe I have recognition at 
this time, and I ask for an extension of that recognition beyond 
the eight minutes in my own right. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Well, the Chair declines to 
recognize the gentleman further. The gentleman has two min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. DEWALT. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks a 
very pertinent question, and says “If I had known the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania was to make a charge of that kind, I 
would have asked for time in which to reply.” Ah, who knew 
what he was about to say except he himself? No one but he 
with his printed record before him. How could the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, or any other Member of this House, antici- 
pate what he was to say? I tried to make a reply in order, in 
my feeble way, as one Member to uphold what I believe to be a 
fair proposition, and that is this, that every man, whether he be 
in the Army or in the Navy, or whether he be in the ranks of 
civil life, should haye a fair chance to meet his accusers face to 
face and also have a decent chance to make a reply. All these 
men enumerated by the gentleman from Massachusetts, whoever 
they may be, whatever their political affiliations may be, have 
been condemned by him upon the floor of this House, and not 
one of them will ever have an opportunity to make reply upon 


this floor. [Applause.] 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 


Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman rise? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the resolution. 


1920. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts moves the previous question on the resolution. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced the Chair was in doubt. 

The House again divided; and there were—ayes 77, noes 67. 

Mr. WINGO, Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The point of no quorum has 
been made, and the Chair will endeavor to ascertain if there is 
a quorum present. [After counting.] One hundred and fifty- 
three Members are present, not a quorum. The Doorkeeper will 
close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and 
the Clerk will call the roll. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 155, nays 174, 


not voting 99, as follows: 


NOT VOTING—99. 


Andrews, Md, Eagan Kennedy, Iowa Rayburn 
Aswell Eagle ennedy, R. Reed, Va. 
Barkley Evans, Mont. Kitchin odenberg 
Bere Fess Kreider Rowan 

B Fl 22 Rowe 
Benson Fuller, Mass. Lehlbach Sanders, La. 
Booher andy Linthicum Sanford 
Bowers auy Ahring Scot 
Brinson Goldfogle McCulloch Scully 
Britten Goodall eDuffie Snell 
Browning Graham, Pa. McFadden Snyder 
Brumbaugh Griffin McKeown Stevenson 
Burke Hamill McPherson Stiness 
Ss Pa. Hamilton MacCrate Strong, Pa. 
Candler ardy, Colo. Madden Sullivan 
Cantrill Harrison oon Taylor, Ark. 
Carew Hayden Mott Thompson 
ae Hays Mudd haw 
Clark, Fla, Hill Murphy alters 
Coady Hoey eely elty 
Crowther Howard Nicholls, S. C. Wilson, La. 
Davey Hudspeth Nichols, Mich Winslow 
Dent Hulin O'Connor oodyard 
Dooling Hutchinson Oldfield Wright 
Dupré Johnson, Wash. Overstreet 


YEAS—155. 
Ackerman Emerson Kleczka Ricketts 
Anderson Ise Knutson aK veg 
Andrews, Nebr. Evans, Nebr, Kraus 
Anthony ocht Lampert 8 Ind. 
Bacharach Fordney Longworth Sanders, N. X. 
Baer oster Luce 8 
Barbour Frear Lufkin Shreve 
Benham Freeman MeArthur Siegel 
Bland, Ind. Fuller, III. McKenzie Sinclair 
les Gallivan McKinle Sinnott 
Brooks, III Garland McLaughlin, Mich. rea 
Brooks, Pa Glynn McLaughlin, Nebr.Smith, Idaho 
Browne Good Magee Smith, III. 
Burdick Goodykoontz Mapes Smith’ Mich. 
Burroughs ou Mason Steenerson 
Campbell, Kans. Graham, III. Miller Stephens, Ohio 
Cannon Greene, Mass, Monahan, Wis, Swope 
Chindblom Greene, Vt. Mondell Tay or, Tenn. 
Christopherson Hadie Moore, Ohio Temple 
Cole Harreld een Ind. Timberlake 
Cooper Haugen orgen Tincher 
Cramton Hawley Mor Tinkham 
Currie, Mich. Hernandez Nelson, Wis. Treadway 
Curry, Calif. Hersey Newton, Minn. Vestal 
Dale Hickey Newton, Mo. Volstead 
Dallinger Hicks Olney Walsh 
Darrow Houghton Osborne Ward 
Davis, Minn. Hull, lowa . Wason 
Dempsey Ireland Parker Watson 
Denison Jefferis Peters Wheeler 
Dickinson, Iowa Johnson, S. Dak. Porter White, Kans, 
Dowell Jones, Pa. Purnell White, Me. 
Dunn Juul Radcliffe Williams 
Dyer Kahn Ramseyer hse III. 
Echols Kearns Ramsey ood, Ind. 
Edmonds Kelley, Mich. Randall, Wis. rae’ 
Elliott endal Reber Young, N. Dak. 
Ellsworth Kiess eed, N. X. Zihiman 
Elston Kinkaid Rhodes 
NAYS—17T4. 
Almon Fields McClintie Rube 
Ashbrook Fisher McGlennon Rucker 
Ayres French McKiniry Sabath 
Babka Gallagher McLane Saunders, Va. 
Bankhead Gard MacGregor Schall 
Bee Garner Maher rs 
Black Garrett Major Sherwood 
Blackmon Godwin, N. C. Mann, III Sims 
Bland, Mo. Goodwin, Ark, Mann, 8. C. Sisson 
Bland, Va Green, Iowa Mansfeld Small 
Blanton Griest Martin Smith, N. X. 
Box Hardy, Tex. Mays Smithwick 
Brand Hastings ead tengall 
Briggs Heflin Merritt Stedman 
Buchanan Hersman Michener Steele 
Butler Hoch Minahan, N. J. 5 Miss, 
Byrnes, 8. C. Holland Montague Sto 
Byrnes, Tenn. Huddleston Mooney Strong, Kans. 
Caldwell Hull, Tenn. Moore, Va. Summers, W: 
Caraway Humphreys Nelson, Mo. Sumners, Tex. 
Carss Husted olan Sweet 
Carter Igoe O'Connell Tague 
Clark, Mo Jacoway den Taylor, Colo. 
Classon ames Oliver Thomas 
Cleary Johnson, Ky. Padgett Tillman 
Collier. Johnson, Miss, ark ‘Tilson 
Connally Johnston, N. Y. Parrish Towner 
Cople; Jones, Tex Pell Vaile 
Costello Keller Phelan Vare 
Crago Kelly, Pa. Platt Venable 
Crisp Kettner Pou Vinson 
Cullen Kincheloe uin Voigt 
Davis, Tenn. King iney, Ala, Watkins ` 
Dewalt Lanham Rainey, H. T. eaver 
Dickinson, Mo. Lankford Rainey, > Webster 
Dominick Larsen Raker Welling 
Donovan Layton Randall, Calif. Whaley 
Doremus 0 Reavis Wilson, Pa. 
Doughton Lea, Calif. Riordan Wingo 
Drane Loe OA Robinson. N. C. W 
Dunbar Lesher Robsion, Ky, Woods, Va. 
Evans, Nev. Little Romjue Young. Tex. 
Fairfield Lonergan Rose 
Ferris McAndrews Rouse 


So the previous question was refused. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. ANDREws of Maryland with Mr. WIILsoN of Louisiana. 

Mr. Brod with Mr. TAYLOR or Arkansas, 

Mr. Bowers with Mr. WRIGHT. 

Mr. CROWTHER with Mr. WELTY. 

Mr. Fess with Mr. SULLIVAN. 

Mr. BRITTEN with Mr. STEVENSON. 

Mr. Brownse with Mr. Rowan. 

Mr. Futter of Massachusetts with Mr. RAYBURN, 

Mr. BURKE with Mr. OVERSTREET. 

Mr. Goopart with Mr. OLDFIELD. 

Mr. HAulLrox with Mr. O'CONNOR, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania with Mr. NEELY. 

Mr. Harpy of Colorado with Mr. McKrown. 

Mr. JouNson of Washington with Mr. MCDUFFIE. 

Mr. Hays with Mr. LINTHICUM. 

Mr. Kennepy of Iowa with Mr. KITCHIN. 

Mr. HII. with Mr. HUDSPETH. 

Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island with Mr. HOWARD. 

Mr. Hutrycs with Mr. Hoey. 

Mr. KREIDER with Mr. HAYDEN. 

Mr. LEHLBACH with Mr. HARRISON. 

Mr. Luneine with Mr. GRIFFIN. 

Mr. Morr with Mr. GANLY. 

Mr. Mupp with Mr. GANDY. 

Mr. Murray with Mr. FLOOD, 

Mr. Nichols of Michigan with Mr. Evans of Montana, 

Mr. Ramsey with Mr. EAGLE. 

Mr. McPHerson with Mr. CULLEN. 

Mr. THompson with Mr. Doorxxd. 

Mr. HutrcHinson with Mr. CAREW. 

Mr. Strona of Pennsylvania with Mr. HAMILL. 

Mr. Scorr with Mr. UPSHAW. 

Mr. MCFADDEN with Mr. Scurry. 

Mr. Reep of West Virginia with Mr. EAGAN. 

Mr. RODENBERG with Mr. Dupré. 

Mr. Rowe with Mr. Davey. 

Mr. Sanrorp with Mr. Coapy. 

Mr. Snyper with Mr. BRINSON. 

Mr. WALTERS with Mr. Casey. 

Mr. Strness with Mr. CANTRILL. 

Mr. Winstow with Mr. CANDLER. 

Mr. MeCumoch with Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Woopyarp with Mr. Benson. 

Mr. MacCrare with Mr. BELL. 

Mr. Mappen with Mr. BARKLEY. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Tmson). A quorun 18 
present. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
vania [Mr. DEWALT] is recognized. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Dewatr] yield to the gentleman from Virginia 
for a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. DEWALT. I will. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The previous question having 
been voted down, does not the recognition pass now to some 
one recognized in opposition? 


The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair so understands; 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania having asked for recog- 
nition and having obtained time from those in favor of the 
resolution, it seems to the Chair, would be the proper one to 
be recognized, and therefore recognizes the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I did not ask for recognition, 
I asked if somebody who represented the opposition was not en- 
titled to he recognized? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair so understands; 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania is the only one the Chair 
has heard as being in opposition. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. DEWALT] is recognized. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Negy] asked me to announce that he was 
compelled to be away on account. of official business. If he 
had been present, he would have voted “nay.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. DEWALT] is recognized. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
first let me congratulate the Republican membership for the 
fairness of their conduct in helping to defeat the demand for 
the previous question. [Applause.] Nothing is ever gained, 
either in political dispute or in argumentation on the floor of 
this House, by attempting to use what might be strictly known 
as “gag methods.” And it was with not personal gratification, 
but with an estimate of the high character for fairness exhib- 
ited by my brethren on this side of the aisle that I noticed 
miny of them were willing to hear, at least in part, some refu- 
tation of. the arguments made by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GALLIYAN]. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts in the course of his re- 
marks said that he did not desire to exhibit any partisan 
feeling. Far be it from me to have any such tenor in my 
thoughts or in my remarks. In fact, I can prove conclusively 
that there is no partisanship in this matter so far as I am con- 
cerned. I sit on this side of the aisle as a Democrat. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania whose record I attempted, in a 
few feeble words, to defend, Gen, Peyton March, is a Republican, 
and I know it to be a fact. I know, further, that his brother, 
who is also a graduate of Lafayette College, was the Repub- 
lican candidate for Congress in the Northampton-Pike-Carbon- 
Monroe district, represented by Mr. Sreerr, and therefore I can 
well say, without fear of contradiction, that, so far as I am 
concerned, there is no partisanship in this matter. 

But there is a greater issue than party here. What is it? 
It is the issue of fair play. Time and time again I have pa- 
tiently—sometimes with impatience—listened to the arguments 
of men condemning the conduct of everybody, everywhere, and 
at every time—men in official station, men in private life, men 
in the Army and in the Navy—and I recognized, whilst that was 
going on, that these men had the privilege of the House, that 
these men who were doing the attacking had the privilege of 
the House, could say what they pleased to say, without the op- 
portunity for anyone of these accused parties to be heard. 
From the very early Saxon days to this day there has been a 
right of trial. Every man accused under the laws, as now ex- 
isting, and existing from all civilized time, has the right to be 
heard in his own defense. And yet as before said, just a few 
moments ago I heard the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GALLIVAN] in a tirade, either because of personal spleen or for 
some motive unknown to me, besmirch the character of every 
one that he did not mention by name but described by official 
station. Is it any less an offense to accuse a man by innuendo 
than it is to point him out directly and say, Thou art the 
man”? He took it upon himself to make the distinction as to 
Gen. Peyton March and Gen. Wood. I know nothing of the 
characteristics or the military record of Gen. Wood, except by 
what I have read, and by reputation. But it strikes me that if 
general report be true, there is no one second to Gen. Wood in 
ability as an Army officer. And I know that heis not a Democrat. 

There is another issue that presents itself here. What good 
can this thing do? Is the country at large, are 110,000,000 
people in this great country very much excited as to who re- 
ceived a distinguished-service medal? Are the people in Cali- 
fornia and New York and in Texas and in Maine excited as to 
whether or not Gen. Peyton March wears upon his manly 
breast, as characterized by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Garvan], this distinguished-service medal? Are there 
not other matters here of far more moment, more worthy of the 
consideration of the statesman from Massachusetts? Is there 
not a legislative program here of construction and reconstruc- 


tion, of the lessening of taxes and curtailing of expenses, the 
reorganization of the Army, the equipment of our Narvy, the 
establishment of peace in the world? Are they not of more 
moment than this question as to whether Tom Jones or Jacob 
Smith was awarded a distinguished-service medal? [Ap- 
plause. } 

Another thought presents itself te my mind at this time. 
What good can come of this? The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts says a reorganization of the staff; a betterment of 
Army conditions. I beg leave to differ with him. There is 
nothing so provocative of disorder, there is nothing so enhanc- 
ing of dissatisfaction and discipline in any rank, be it civil or 
military, than this constant harping on and criticism of su- 
periors. [Applause.] He has openly charged here that the 
men of the Regular Army are opposed to the military organiza- 
tion; that they hate their superiors. I have yet to hear, and I 
have met many: of the boys that come from across the water— 
I have yet to hear any one of them say that he hated his 
superior officer. I have heard remarks of condemnation; yes. 
I have heard criticism; yes. I have heard complaint; yes. But 
that is natural and inherent in all large bodies of men. But 
when the complaint comes in this form, when a Member of the 
House of Representatives, representing in part the great State 
of Massachusetts, known and admired for its war record, es- 
teemed and loved because of its glorious history, rises on this 
floor and says that the Army and the Regular Army hate their 
superior officers, I beg leave to challenge the assertion. [Ap- 
plause, ] 

I do not believe it. But whether it be true or false, the best 
way to create dissatisfaction, the best way to create disorgan- 
ization, tumult, and discontent, is to further and foster this 
criticism by these untimely and, in my judgment, unseemly 
remarks, 

I grant you that many of these citations that were read by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts were couched; perhaps, in 
extravagant language. I know that when members of the bar 
meet and pass resolutions of condolence upon the death of a 
deceased member they do not hesitate very much in regard to 
the extravagance of their praise. These men, most of them, I 
suppose, are still living who have been awarded the cross or 
the medal, and in so awarding this honor and this token of 
merit I have no doubt that extravagant terms were used— 
hyperbole, if yon please, But the main question was. this: 
Were these medals awarded honestly and fairly? And can you 
arrive at a fair conclusion in regard to this matter by having 
this report and this resolution taken from the Committee on 
Military Affairs and thrown into the body of the House, de- 
manding of the Secretary of War this information? He has 
not refused it. He has not denied it. The only remark that I 
hear, in confirmation of a refusal, is from the honored chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs, when he says that he 
made the request some time ago—how long ago he does. not 
state—and that that request has not yet been complied with, 
and the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs says he 
himself does not know how long the investigation would take, 
or how many clerks there would have to be employed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

The SPHAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Recognizing the fact that 
there is a widespread feeling throughout the Army among the 
officers and enlisted men that there was a so-called “ decoration 
ring,” does not the gentleman believe that this resolution ought 
to pass, and that all the facts ought to be given to the American 
public? 

Mr. DEWALT. In reply to that I have to say “ Yes; there 
should be an investigation if there is any open charge of 
any unmerited awards.” But we should have a bill of particu- 
lars, not a general blanket charge. When I plead in the courts, 
and when I file my declaration, if you please, it is a matter 
of right, it is a matter of justice that the party that pleads 
against me shall say, “ Mr, DEWALT, file your bill of particulars 
of complaint.’ But here you have a general blanket charge, 
which says that*every man, with a few exceptions, if you 
please—not naming the exceptions—has received an award not 
merited and by favoritism. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr, Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield for another question? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if the passage of this resolution will not lead to the 
using of the facts upon which a bill of particulars can be 
made? 
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Mr. DEWALT. The resolution might lead to the giving of 
the facts, but the facts, in my judgment, can be more clearly 
obtained by a reply from the Secretary of War, and he has not 
yet said that he would not give it, and the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs has not so said. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. If I said that every officer 
on duty at general headquarters of the American Expeditionary 
Force had been given by that “ decoration ring“ enough medals 
so that they jingle like a Polish Fourth of July, ought we not 
to pass a resolution to find out how they gave decorations to 
each other? [Applause.] 

Mr. DEWALT. Well, in reply to that remark I will say that 
it jingles with glittering generalities. [Laughter.] Again I 
would ask the gentleman to present u bill of particulars. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania yield to the gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does not the gentleman remember that the 
remarks of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIVAN] 
were in themselves, so far as they went, a bill of particulars? 
And is not that what the gentieman objects to? 

Mr. DEWALT. No; it was not a bill of particulars, becanse 
in the very essence thereof he said, “I refuse or I, at least, 
omit to mention the names, and I give you a general description, 
and therefore I leaye it to you as a special pleader in the 
case, and, under the circumstances as detailed by me, to select 
any individual that you see tit to designate or judge,” and that 
in itself is not a bill of particulars. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yet the gentleman's statement was such that 
the gentleman himse f was able to fit them to the persons con- 
cerned. 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. to some; but as to most I confess my 
ignorance; and I think the gentieman will confess his own 
ignorance in regard to most of them. 

But that is not the meat of the question. The meat of the 
proposition is just this: How many awards there were we do 
not know; how many there will be we do not know; but this we 
do know, that there has been presented here by a reputable 
Member of this House, for whom I have the very highest regard 
personally, coming from the great State of Massachusetts, a 
blanket charge against the general awarding of these service 
medals, because, he asserts, that the General Staff and the 
“Leavenworth clique,” as he calls it, have been the instigators 
of the awards. 

Now, I may be perhaps what is called believe somebody did 
call me here upon one occasion—a technical lawyer, but whether 
I be a technical lawyer or whether I be in common parlance but 
a lawyer and a member of the bar, I am more than that in my 
own estimation. I try to be and I hope I will be always a 
just man and a fair man [applause], and I believe there should 
be a recognition of the rights of these gentlemen who are thus 
openly attacked, if not directiy by name, at least by innuendo. 

Now, my friends, one word more and then I shall have 
finished. I said a few moments ago that I wonder how, if all 
these distinguished gentlemen, or extinguished gentlemen, as 
perhaps my friend from Massachusetts would characterize them, 
were such as he pictured them to be—and all these men took 
prominent parts in the war, whether here at home or across the 
sea—I wonder how we were ever able to win the war, in spite 
of such mismanagement and such incompetency. But we did 
win it. Thanks be to God, it is over, and there was no partisan 
feeling in that and there never will be. There was no division 
on party lines nor on sectional lines, The boys who were of 
the boys in blue in the days of the Civil War stood shoulder to 
shoulder with those who came from the wearers of the gray of 
the Southern Confederacy; those from the Atlantic coast went 
on in steady tread with those from the Pacific. They were all 
engaged in a common cause, to wit, the freedom of the world and 
the maintenance of American doctrines. I say, then, my friends, 
there was glory enough for all and there is glory enough for all. 
Let us not attempt to besmirch the fair fame of an individual 
in order to enhance the private spleen of other individuals. 
{Apphiuse. | 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BEE]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Speaker, I was sitting quietly in my seat a 
few minutes ago and inadvertently remarked to a friend of 
mine that I thought the names of the officers attacked ought to 
be put in, and the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLI- 
van] had occasion to refer to his “friend from Texas,” who 
was his impartial judge. 

I want to say to the House that I have been a Member about 
10 months, and I know now what has been the matter with 
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my service. I have not heretofore enjoyed the acquaintance or 
friendship of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLI- 
vaN]. For the first time I have been so honored, and I expect 
from this on I will be able to proceed with some degree of 
satisfaction to my constituents. However, I am going to take 
this opportunity to say that the old-time custom that throws 
a constitutional privilege about the language used by a Member 
of Congress in debate ought to have been abolished long since, 
if a man’s character and reputation are to be aspersed and a 
man is to be villified by name, directly and by innuendo, upon 
the floor of this House, as has been done by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. If a Member surrounds himself with the 
constitutional prerogative that prevents his being called to 
account elsewhere for language used on the floor, the sooner and 
the better for the manhood of this country that provision is 
set aside and the less will men on this floor be inclined to attack 
personally, by name, men not entitled to the floor of this 
House. [Applause.] I have been in this House about eight 
months. T have heard the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GALLIVAN] on various occasions. I have never yet heard him 
say a good word of any man except two or three that he men- 
tioned to-day. 

I have found out since I came here that there are different 
kinds of Congressmen. They are all excellent men, but there 
are constructive Congressmen and there are men who do not 
do very much, and there are Congressmen who constantly 
criticize and abuse and accomplish nothing, and the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Gattrvan] is in the front row of the 
last class. [Langhter.] If the gentleman from Massachusetts 
had been alive in the days of George Washington, he would 
have been one of the Conway cabal that pursued Washington 
through his entire career. Had the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts lived in the days of the War of 1812, he would have 
condemned Andrew Jackson for using cotton bales instead of 
something else of a defensiye character at New Orleans. If the 
gentleman from Massachusetts had lived in the days of the 
Mexican War, he would have condemned Winfield Scott and 
Zachary Taylor. If he had lived in the time of the Civil War, 
the great Abraham Lincoln would have found in him a con- 
stant carping critic because he did not appeal to this gentle- 
man’s wise military judgment as to how that great war should 
be conducted. 

In the days of the Spanish-American War and in the days of 
this great World War there may have been individual awards 
that ought not to have been made. It may be that some men 
have been granted medals to whom they should not have been 
granted. The gentleman does not differentiate between the dis- 
tinguished-service medal and the distinguished-service cross, 
Take the list just published by the War Department and see the 
names of thousands of brave soldiers of this country who have 
been decorated with the distinguished-service cross because of 
their gallantry upon the field of battle. There may have been 
instances in which friendship has intervened. My new-found 
friendship for the gentleman from Massachusetts and his new- 
found admiration for me impels me to hope that in the years to 
come if he is again honored as a Member of this House the Demo- 
cratic side of the House will not constantly have to remain 
silent under the speeches that he makes upon this floor amid the 
uproarious applause of the Republican side of the House. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The Democratic Party did not win this war. The Republican 
Party did not win this war. Thank God this was a people's war, 
for the glory of our united country. The general who com- 
manded those forces, the great Pershing, is a Republican in 
polities and has been talked about as the Republican nominee 
for President, and Gen. March, a distinguished soldier, whom I 
know only slightly but favorably, is a Republican. There is nq 
politics in this matter. Let me appeal to all the Members of 
this House when I say there is an opportunity and a chance for 
the people of this country to decide once more that the war is 
over, and it is over with glory and honor and credit to the great 
flag of our country and to the gallant sons of America upon the 
battle fields of France. [Applause.] And carping criticisms, 
personal flings, or what not ought not to disrupt the morale of 
the American Army. The gentleman from Massachusetts talks 
about the morale of the American Army being disrupted because 
somebody got a distinguished-service medal whom he thinks 
ought not to have received it. Let me say to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts that such speeches as he has made upon the floor 
of this House from carefully prepared manuscript, from which 
he would not divert for one minute, circulated over this country, 
will do as much to destroy the morale of the American Army, 
to destroy the respect of the men in the Army for their 
officers as the efforts of the rankest Bolshevik in this country 
who is trying to destroy the sanctity and the security of our 
institutions. 
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Let us admit that mistakes have been made. Let us consider 
that the men who participated in this war are human as we are, 
and that they have made their mistakes. Let us stop and con- 
sider that it takes a great mind, a great heart, and a great con- 
science to build the magnificent edifices of our country; but any 
man, no matter how small and insignificant he may be, can 
blacken, pull them down. I read once of a man who had slan- 
dered the character of a woman. He went to his good, old priest 
and confessed his fault and asked that he might atone for it, if 
possible. The priest said to him, Take a goose and pick its 
feathers, as you walk from here to yonder corner. The man 
did so. Now, said the priest, “ Go back over the same ground 
and pick up those feathers again and place them where they 
were.” The man said, “I can not do it.“ The priest said, 
“That is exactly what you have done with your slander of the 
character of the woman whose name you haye aspersed. You 
have seattered your slander abroad, and you can not recall it.” 

Therefore, I say to you, gentlemen of the House, that when 
my new-found friend, the gentleman from Massachusetts, scat- 
ters these aspersions against the character of these officers he 
leaves theim in the position of the woman whose good name has 
been taken away from her. He gives them no chance for a 
word of explanation, because this record will be so full of 
innuendos that the enemies of these men can put them together 
to build an indictment against them and charge that they have 

unworthy and unfaithful officers of their country in their 
country's hour of need. 

Now, gentlemen of the House, I have taken more time than 
I ought. I am a new Member of the House, and the courtesy 
extended to me on every side by Republican and Democrat 
alike, the knowledge of their high character, has warmed the 
eockles of my heart and has done more to destroy the hot 
partisanship of my youth than any other agency that has ever 
come into my life. 

I haye found in this House that men are solely working for 
one single purpose from their viewpoints and localities, and that 
purpose is the upbuilding of our great country—the glorifica- 
tion of the flag—carrying this country forward to its great 
destiny beyond human ken. We all stand together for that flag 
and that country, and we look over here and there from our 
standpoint as we view the scene. I have found that out, but I 
could not let this opportunity pass without saying one word 
to this House, and I thank my friend from Massachusetts for his 
reference that gaye me the opportunity to rise for these remarks. 

Once more let us proclaim our allegiance to a united country, 
once more let us build our institutions so that they shall be 
impervious to attack, once more, be he a Member of Congress, 
an Army officer, or a citizen in the field, let this Congress put 
itself on record that no more shall personal aspersions destroy 
the character of helpless men who can not respond to these 
charges. [Applause.] 

Mr. Bex had leave to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. STEELE]. 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. Speaker, I was called from the House as 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Garxxvax] was ad- 
dressing it on his resolution. As I was leaving I heard him 
refer to the Prussianized Chief of Staff of the American Army. 
The Chief of Staff is Gen. Peyten C. Mareh, who was born and 
brought up in Easton, my native city, in Pennsylvania. It was 
to him that this Prussianized allusion was made. 

I have known the family of Gen. March all my life. His 
brother was a schoglmate of mine, and although he was my 
opponent when I was last a candidate for Congress I never 
ceased to have a high personal regard for every member of the 
March family. 

The father of Gen. March was probably one of the most dis- 
tinguished linguists in the world. For more than 40 years he 
was professor of languages at Lafayette College in my home 
town, and probably received degrees from all the colleges in the 
United States, together with Oxford and Cambridge, and the 
most celebrated institutions in Europe. 

Gen. March inherited in a marked degree the abilities of his 
father. I recall very well when he was appointed a cadet at 
West Point. His appointment came from a Democratic Con- 
gressman from that district, who recognized his preeminent 
ability and fitness for the appointment. His whole course of 
conduct since then has simply borne out what was expected of 
him at the time of his appointment. 

His career in the Army has been one of the most notable 
careers of those in the Army at the present time. He has been 
recognized not only for his ability but for his fighting quali- 
ties as well. He has served with distinction in all the appoint- 
ments of the Army from the time of his entering into it down to 
the present time. His service in the Philippines was of special 


distinetion, and by reason of his ewn force of character and his 
ewn ability he bas risen to the high station which he now 
commands. 

Therefore when belittling reference is made to Gen. March 
it seems to me very fitting that, being unable to say anything in 
his own defense at this time, no one should be permitted to 
besmirch his military fame and allow it to go unchallenged 
before the country as coming from the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States. 

When this war opened he was sent abread. He desired to 
remain there, but, like a true soldier, when the orders came 
that he should return to this country he came back, notwith- 
standing his anxious desire to remain abroad at the battle 
front. In support of what I have just said, I wish to give this 
House not my opinion of his merits as a military officer but 
the estimate of men in the Army who have had special 
opportunity to recognize his merit and his work as a military 
officer. Not only his work as a military officer but the dis- 
tinguished services that he has rendered the country in the 
Great War which has just closed, and which in the opinion of 
expert military officers is second only to that of Gen. Pershing 
himself. I wish to read to the House for its information on 
this subject another voice coming from Massachusetts, but of 
an entirely different character from what you have heard here. 
It is a letter which appears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
last year, written by Gen. Duvall, a retired major general of 
the Army, to the Hon. Hoke Sur, a Member of the United 
States Senate. 

The letter is as follows: 


To UNITED States SENATOR Hoke SMITH. 
Washington, 


Boston, June et, 1919. 


the first time of o m 


w teres 
ting of suitable reward 
Of Gen. Pershing's title to the recognitio proposed by the President 

e to the r: n e 
I. need not speak Ot, Soe the b t rent ts accomplished by the 
e field are plain to everybody, and can not be 
ored by the thus differing 


Ts 0 x 
that March’s characteristic 
in both written 


en 
fenat 9 in the artill hool, in the United States 
enan ý schoo 0 
Volunteers, in campaign in the Philippines. and in eneral Staff, 
where, when it was first organized —— 1903), he was in a division of 
which I was the head and in which Capts. Pershing and Dickman were 


g. 

well his qualifications, as compared with those of all other 
officers of general rank, I say unhesitatingly that not only in ability to 
accomplish valuable work but in the amount of such work actually ac- 
7 in this war he stands preeminent. 

e are ay beginning to Torent the relief and amazement felt in 
this country and throughout the allied world at the size of the American 
in France for the summer campaign. Who accomplished 

was thus the author of Pershing’ 


lelight in seeing come to the 

of war so many of the youhger men whom I in former 

had picked out and recommended for various advancements. 

< reb, in m opinion, though junior to many, always stood at the head 
0 em 

From my long expericnce and seasoned knowledge of the tone and 

spirit of the Army I wish to say to you, Mr. Senator, that whether March 

is at the 5 or not in po tical or military circles, there can 

be no doubt that to reduce his rank in the face of his tremendous achleve- 

t be a most disheartening precedent for all those in the pro- 


of an 7 7 who has taken unmeasured 
top in test 


reward 
neral this great Chief of Staff. 
With high regard, I am, very sincerely yours, 


Wu. P. DUVALL, 
Major General, retired. 


It is this man who brought about this great accomplishment 
referred to by Gen. Duvall, who performed the miracle neces- 
sary for Gen. Pershing to accomplish the great success that he 
had on the other side, that to-day is aspersed upon the floor of 
this House. It seems to me very fitting that the general esti- 
mate of the Army of the great accomplishment which Gen. 
March performed should be properly set forth in this RECORD, 
fApplause.] 

By unanimous consent, Mr. STEELE was granted leave to 
extend and revise his remarks in the RECORD. 
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Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr. JoHNsony, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I was unable 
to be present in the House at the time the gentleman from Massa~ 
chusetts [Mr. GALLIYAN] made his argument in favor of House 
resolution 428, and I am not. familiar with the charges and 
countercharges to which reference has been made by ether 
Members of the House. I shall, therefore, confine my remarks 
to the resolutien instead of discussing the wonderful achieve- 
ments of the Army, talking about the Stars and Stripes and 
going far afie in a ‘discussion concerning the relative merits of 
different Army officers, The resolution provides that the Seere- 
tary of War shall submit a complete list of the officers and men 
recommended to receive awards by their superior officers, to- 
gether. with the citation recommended in each instance and the 
specific act ar acts on which the recommendations were based. 
It also provides that he shalt submit a complete list of the 
civilians recommended to receive these awards by any officials er 
board.of officials, together with the citation in each instance and 
the specifie acet or acts upon which the recommendations were 
based. It provides also for the list of the names of the officers 
constituting the board or boards which passed upon the recom- 
mendations or made the awards of distinguished-service medals, 
and also a list of the names, If any, of the officers sitting on these 
boards whe awarded the distinguished-serviee medals to them- 
selves or their colleagues. I submit that there is no reason in 
the world that should prevent the Secretary of War from giving 
these facts. It must be true that the majority of the offieers 
who have been recommended. for distinguish rvice medals 
have been enfitted to them. 

This war could not be won in the front line by the combat 
troops.. It took everyone, fram the civilian.to the combat men, 
to win. No one. gan or will object to the giving of a distin- 
guished-service medal, but it is common knowledge and was 
common knawiledge throughout. the Army., and it is common 
knowledge throughout the Army to-day, that there have been 
some few cases where men have been awarded medals who were 
not entitled to them. Unless L bad all of the facts in each indi- 
vidual case, I would not attempt to mention any particular im- 
dividual officer, because it would be unfair for me, with the privi- 
lege of a Member of this House, to go upen the floor and attack 
some officer who could not strike back, but it being common 
knowledge and being admitted by all those whe know, that there 
haye been some injustices, I believe that. without mentioning 
any names, without trying to attack an officer, without trying 
to defend one, these facts ought te be given to the House—each 
fact that has been asked for. I believe that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts is actuated by proper motives in making the re- 
quest. The passage of this resolution is not an attack upon 
Gen. March nor is it a defense of him. It is not an attack nor 
a defense of any other officer in the service, but it is simply 
a demand for facts with reference to the giving of medals, and 
if there is one body of men in the world that ought to have 
those facts, it is this bedy, and I urge the enactment of the 
resolution. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Speaker, I yield six minutes to the gen- 
teman from New York [ Mr. CALDWELL]. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, the reselution asks for the 
names of the persons, and the facts on which the award was 
made, who were awarded the distinguished-service-medals, not 
for the distinguished-service cross, not for any other decora- 
tion, and the names of the boards recommending same. T call 
the attention of the House to the fact that these boards were 
formed under general Army orders, giving the name, rank, and 
branch of the service of their membership, and that every time 
an award of the distinguished-service medal was made a gen- 
eral Army order, printed at the expense of the United States 
Government, was circulated throughout the Army and published 
in the service papers and the publie press, The name of the 
man to whom it was awarded was given, and the distinguished 
service which he had performed was recited in sufficient detail 
to justify the award: Any Member of this House, any citizen 
of the United States, who is interested in any single instance, 
or every instance, where a distinguished-service: medal was 
awarded can secure a printed copy of the official order, which 
will give him all of the facts that he wants. I understand that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Garrtvan] has in his 
possession a stack of those orders of the War Department car- 
rying, if not every one, practically every one of the distin- 
guished-service medal awards that have been made during the 
war. The distinguished gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
JOHNSON] says that it was common knowledge that. this was 
done by a clique; at least, I think that was the intent of his 
words, that it was common knowledge that favoritism was prac- 
ticed here. Favoritism when? What is the common knowledge 


Based upon? Is if based upon some general criticism of some 
bedy who was dissatisfied, or has a glaring inequality been 
CCC 
and the service for which he was recognized was 
triticwed by any responsible person in the United States? If 
so, I have not heard of it. 
Mr. BABR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
|. Mr. CALDWELL. I have only six. minutes. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIYAN]: lays a great deal of stress 
upon what he calls the Leavenworth ciique. Gentlemen, you 
remember that for years. there has: been a: eriticism, in this 
er Sitar of the Army against. the West 


the. Leavenworth. clique. What is. the Leavenworth clique? 
They are the graduates of the postgraduate schook of the 
Army, an organization built. at the expense of the American 
people, where Army officers: of ability and distinguished char- 
acter—West. Point men and others—are sent for postgraduate 
training. Those of us who cressed the seas to examine what 
was done in behalf of the American people in this Great War 
were pleased to hear the reports on every hand from the men 
2222 ont fn to pa new gg sda sep LS 
Great War. They were proud af the service performed by the 

men from Leavenworth, because it was said that when a man 
was in battle, and he knew his neighber was. a Leavenworth 
man, even if communications were severed and: conditions- did 
change, he knew that by reason of the training that the Leayen- 
worth man had, he could depend upon it that that efficer would 
conduct himself as a Leavenworth man had been taught, and 
could go ahead with blind confidence. This was done, we were 
told, in many instances and justified that confidence and the 

to the American Government. 

It is natural that men of the greatest experience and widest 
training, men upon whom we have lavished dur money in order 
that they may be educated, should be put in control of our Army 
when it goes into battle and sheuld be called upon to deeide 
relative merits of men in the service. It is natural that the 
ambitious who are not so well equipped, who have not had such 
opportunity, sheuld complain they have net the opportunity, 
and that somebody else was standing in their way, but it is also 
natural that a grateful American people will support the hon- 
ored and distinguished men who have performed the service of 
winning this war for all humanity, and I hope that this House 
will not support an unjustified attack under cover against these 
men who have fought on behalf of American institutions. [Ap- 
plause.] I yield back the remainder of my time. 
mene SPEAKER. pro tempore. The gentleman yields back one 

ute. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my time 
to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore}. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr: Speaker, I shall use very much 
less. time than the gentleman from Peansylvania has so kindly 
allotted me for the little I have to say. 

Now, what is the question whieh we are discussing? As I 
understand, the resolution: which in the first instance was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs is a simple resolu- 
tion of inquiry. It asks for information relative to a subject 
which is, of course, of general interest. Awhile ago the com- 
mittee by a vote of the House was discharged from the cen- 
sideration of the resolution. If it had then at ence proeeeded to 
vote upon the resolution I for one should have east my vote 
in its favor. The naked resolution of inquiry would not have 
invited any opposition as far as I am concerned. If the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs to-morrow or at any subsequent time 
should bring in a resolution of this sort, I shall certainly vote 
in favor of it because I think it is to the advantage of all of us 
here and to the advantage of the people of the country that the 
information should be furnished. But while I should have sup- 
ported the resolution if the gentleman from Massachusetts had 
not discussed it, I shall not now vote for it because he has 
coupled with it a violent and abusive attack upon certain indi- 
viduals—a prejudgment of the case—and I for one do not pro- 
pose to give my indorsement to the attack or the method of at- 
tack of the gentieman from- Massachusetts. [Applause.] In my 
opinion that is unfair to those involved, the General Staff and 
the Chief of the General Staff. Why, if we vote for the reso- 
lution now it amounts to an adjudication of the charges against 
Gen. March. We may expect next week to be called on to vote 
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a prejudgment of Gen. Pershing, and the week after, perhaps, a 
prejudgment of some other officer, and there may be an endless 
performance in the way of the House reaching and expressing 
conclusions derogatory of individuals without giving those indi- 
viduals any previous opportunity of making any explanation or 
offering any defense, 5 

I hold no brief for anybody connected with the War Depart- 
ment, I am only speaking in the interest of fair play and of 
ordinary justice. I have but very slight acquaintance with 
Gen, March. I have come in contact with a few cases that had 
to do with the matter of deciding whether medals or crosses 
should be awarded, and I have felt that in at least two of those 
cases there was injustice done. But I do not believe the young 
men I have in mind would desire me to express approval of the 
wholesale attack made here this morning. 

Indeed, it is perfectly obvious that with such a large Army 
and large Navy discriminations are inevitable and the heart 
burnings that may result are inevitable. That is a condition 
we have to recognize, but whether that be true or not, the out- 
standing fact is that we ought not to acquiesce in a condemna- 
tion without a hearing, and that the whole subject should be 
proceeded with in a more orderly way. Let the Committee on 
Military Affairs bring in a resolution asking for the informa- 
tion and I believe I can say with confidence that the resolution 
will receive unanimous approval on this side of the House. 
[Applause.] That is not only the orderly way with which to 
dispose of the matter, but it is the fair and just way. I re- 
spectfully submit to my friends upon the other side that they 
should take the course I am suggesting. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr, Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the resolution. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FIELDS. Is it in order at this time to rerefer the reso- 
lution to the Committee on Military Affairs? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Not with the previous question being 
demanded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If the previous question is not 
ordered then it will be in order. The gentleman from Illinois 
moves the previous question. 

The question was taken, and the previous question was 
ordered. 7 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution, 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I understand it is too late at 
this time to moye to rerefer the resolution to the Committee on 
Military Affairs? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
been ordered. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LITTLE. Am I in order? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state his 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. LITTLE. How long has the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs already had to investigate the resolution? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is not a proper parlia- 
mentary inquiry to propound to the Chair. 

Mr. LITTLE. They have had it long enough, have they not? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the Chair was in doubt. 

The House again divided; and there were—ayes 73, noes 64. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
demands the yeas and nays. Evidently a sufficient number has 
arisen and the yeas and-nays are ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 183, nays 128, 
not voting 122, as follows: 


Yes; the previous question has 
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Jefferis Mead Reber Tague | 
Johnson, S. Dak, Merritt Reed, N. Y. Taylor, Tenn, 
Johnston, N. Y. Michener Reed, W. Va. Temple 
Juul Miller Rhodes Thomas 
Kelly, Pa. Minahan, N. J. Ricketts Tilson 
Kendall Monahan, Wis. Riddick Timberlake 
— . Mondell Robsion, Ky. Tincher 
Kinkaid Moore, Ohio Rogers Tinkham 
een Moores, Ind. Rose ‘Towner 
Knutson Morgan Sabath ‘Treadway 
Kraus Nelson, Wis, Sanders, Ind Vaile 
Lampert Newton, Minn, nders, N. Y. Vestal 
Layton Newton, Mo. Schall Voigt 
Lazaro Nolan Sells Volstead 
Little igden Siegel Wa 
Lonergan Osborne Sinclair Ward 
Longworth 5 — Slemp Wason 
uce Parker Smith, Idaho Watson 
Lufkin Parrish Smith, III. Webster 
uhring Pell Smith, Mich. er 
McArthur _., _ Peters Smith, N. Y. White, Kans. 
McLaughlin, Nebr. Phelan Steenerson hite, Me. 
MacGregor Purnell Stephens, Ohio Wilson, Ill. 
Madden Radcliffe Stiness Wood, Ind. 
Magee Ramsey Strong, Kans. Woodya 
Mann, Ill. Ramseyer Summers, Wash. Young, N. Dak. 
Mapes Randall, Calif, Sweet ùlman 
Mason Randall, Wis. Swope 
NAYS—123. 
Almon Drane Lankford Rouse 
Ashbrook Edmonds Larsen Rubey 
Bankhead Evans, Nev. Lea, Calif. Rucker 
Bee Fairfield her Saunders, Va. 
Benson er McAndrews Sears 
Black Garland McClintic Sherwood 
Blackmon Garner McGlennon Sisson 
Bland, Mo. Garrett McKiniry Small 
Bland, Va. Godwin, N. C. McLane Smithwick 
Box Goodwin, Ark. aher Snyder 
Brand Griest ann, S. C. Steagall 
Buchanan Hardy, Tex. Mansfield Stedman 
Butler Hastings artin Steele 
Byrnes, S. C. Hayden Mays Stephens, Miss, 
Caldwell Heflin Mooney Stevenson 
Campbell, Pa, Hersman Moore, Va Stoll 
trill 9155 Nelson, Mo. Sumners, Tex. 
Caraway Holland O'Connell Tillman 
Carss Hull, Tenn, Oliver Vare 
Carter Humphreys Overstreet Venable 
Collier Igoe Padgett nson 
Connally Jacoway Park Watkins 
Costello Johnson, Ky. Platt Weaver 
isp ohnson, Miss. Pou Welling 
Curry, Calif. Jones, Pa. uin Whaley 
Davis, Tenn. Jones, Tex. iney, Ala Wilson, Pa. 
Dent Kelley, Mich. Rainey, II. T. Wingo 
Dewalt Kettner Rainey, J. Wise 
Dickinson, Mo. Riess er Woods, Va. 
Donovan Kincheloe Riordan Young, Tex. 
Deughton Lanham Romjue 
NOT VOTING—122. 
Anderson Eagan Kearns Olney 
Andrews, Md, Eagle Keller Porter 
Aswell Elston Kennedy, Iowa Rayburn 
Ayres isch Kennedy, 8 Reavis 
Barkley Fvans, Mont. Kitchin Robinson, N. C. 
Be Ferris Kreider Rodenberg 
Bell Fess Langley owan 
Bland, Ind Flood Lee, Ga Rowe 
ooher Fuller, Mass, Lehibach Sanders, La, 
Bowers Gandy Linthicum Santo 
Brinsen 5 McCulloch Scott 
Britten Goldfogle McDuffie Scully 
Browning A McFadden Shreve 
Brumbaug Goodall McKenzie Sims 
Burke Goodykoontz McKeown Sinnott 
Byrns, Tenn. Graham, Pa, McKinley Snell 
Candler Griffin McLaughlin, Mich. Strong, Pa. 
‘arew Hamill McPherson Sullivan 
y Hamilton MacCrate Taylor, Ark. 
Clark, Fla. Hardy, Colo. Major Taylor, Colo. 
Cleary Harrison Montague Thompson 
Coady Haugen oon Upshaw 
Crago Hays Morin alters 
Crowther Hill Mott Welty 
vey Howard Mudd Williams 
Dempsey Hudspeth Murphy Wilson, La. 
Dominick Hulings eely Winslow 
Dooling Hull, Iowa Nicholls, S. C. Wright 
Doremus Hutchinson Nichols, 5 Yates a 
Dupré Johnson, Wash. O'Connor 
Dyer abn ldficld 


So the resolution was agreed to. 


The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 


Until further notice: 


Mr. ANDERSON with Mr. BARKLEY. 
Mr. Brann of Indiana with Mr. ASWELL. 


Mr. Burke with Mr. AYRES. 
Mr. Crago with Mr. BOOHER. 


YEAS—183. 
Ackerman Chindblom Dunn Gould 
Andrews, Nebr. Christopherson Echols Graham, III 
Anthony Clark, Mo, Elliott Green, lowa 
Babka Classon EXsworth Greene, Mass. 
Bacharach Cole Emerson Greene, Vt. 
Baer 8 Evans, Nebr. Hadle 
Barbour Copley Fielis Jarreld 
Benham Cramton Focht Hawley 
Blanton Cullen Fordney Hernandez 
Boies Currie, Mich, Foster ersey 
Briggs Dale Frear Hickey 
Brooks, III. Dallinger Freeman Hicks 
Brooks, Pa. arrow French Hoch 
Browne Davis, Minn. Fuller, III. Houghton 
Burdick Denison Gallagher Huddleston 
Burroughs Dickinson, Iowa Gallivan Husted 
Campbell, Kans. Dowe Gard Ireland 
Cannon Dunbar Glynn James 


Mr. Dempsey with Mr. BRINSON. 
Mr. ELLSTON with Mr. BRUMBAUGH. 
Mr. Dyer with Mr. Brnxs of Tennessee. 


Mr. Esch with Mr. CLEARY. 


Mr. Goop with Mr. DOMINICK. 
Mr. Havcen with Mr. Doremus. 
Mr. Gooprkoontz with Mr. EAGAN. 


1920. 


Mr. Hut of Iown with Mr. FERRIS. 

Mr. Kanw with Mr. EAGLE. 

Mr. Kranxs with Mr. Golproate. 

Mr. Laxdtr with Mr. GRIFFIN. 

Mr. Ketter with Mr, Lee of Georgia. 

Mr. Krener with Mr. MAJOR. 

Mr. MOKENZIE with Mr. MONTAGUE. 

Mr. Reavis with Mr. Moon. 

Mr. MaKixter with Mr. Nichorzs of South Carolina. 
Mr. McLAvucHuiin of Michigan with Mr. OLNEY. 

Mr. Morty with Mr. Sanprzs of Louisana, 

Mr. SIN NOrr with Mr. Romxsox of North Carolina. 
Mr. Witrtams with Mr. Sms, 

Mr. Yates with Mr. Taxion of Colorado. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


On motion ef Mr. Gartiyan, a motion to reconsider the vote 


by which the resolution was agreed to was laid on the table. 


COMPENSATION OF LABORERS IN CUSTOMS SERVICE. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill H. R. 11309. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill 
H. R. 11309, which the Clerk wiil report by title. 

The Clérk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11309) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
fix 9 of — Med Saborers in the Customs Service. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Spesker, reserving the right 
to object, I would like to know exactly what authority this bill 
confers on the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. FORDNEY. It confers upon the Treasury Department 
the right to pay the going wages for common labor employed 
in the loading and unloading of ships. Under existing law the 
Government is restricted to the payment of 31} cents per hour 
for that kind of employment at the present time, and laborers 
can not be employed at that price. 

I might say to the gentleman that the Government has been, 
contrary to law, paying higher wages, such wages as are paid 
for that class of work by others; but in December the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury ruled that the Government had been 
paying those wages in violation of the law. Now the Treasury 
is restricted to the payment af 813 cents an hour for common 
labor, and they can not obtain the necessary labor at that 
price, and therefore they ask for additional authority to pay 
such wages as are paid for that class of work to a limited num- 
ber of common laborers. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does this give the privilege of 
raising wages as high as Government officials want to raise 
them? k 

Mr. FORDNEY. Let me say to the genfleman that the wages 
paid for this class of work vary at different ports of entry. 
The ports of entry mostly affected by these rates and con- 
cerned with this class of labor are named, and if I have the 
time I will give the gentleman the names of the ports. New 
Orleans is one of fhe ports. The wages there range from 50 
cents to 75 certs an hour and a dollar per hour. Now, the 
Government, ‘by the ruling of the Comptroller of the Treasury, 
is restricted to 314 cents an hour, and can not find the em- 
Dleyees at that price. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Has the gentleman from Michigan 
investigated this matter himself? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I have thus far: The committee requested 
from the Treasury Department a statement, copy of which I 
have here and which has been printed as a part of ‘the report 
of the committee, showing the wages paid. I will say to the 
gentleman that Mr. Shouse, of the ‘Treasury Department, the 
Assistant Secretary, points out that at New Orleans the wages 
are 80 cents per hour, and after 4 p. m. the wages are $1.20 
an hour, while under the law the Government can pay only 
314 cents per haur. At Galveston the wages are 65 cents an 
hour, At Norfolk, from 50 cents to 80 cents. At Tampa the 
wages are 55 cents an bour, and at Providence from 75 cents 


to $1 per hour. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Now, does the gentleman himself 
believe that this bill ought to be passed for the good of the 
public? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; for the good of the publie; for the 
reason that the unloading of sugar at these points from vessels 
bringing sugar in from Cuba and so on is an important matter. 
Sugar is an important article of food that is badly needed by 
the people now. I say that for Government ships the Govern- 
ment can not find labor at 313 cents when others pay from 50 
cents te $1.20 an hour. 

Mr. VARE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. f 

Mr. VARE. The gentleman knows that in all the large cities 
the lowest price for common labor is 50 cents an hour? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I believe thet common labor can not be em- 
ployed in the cities for less than 30 cents an hour—in any city 
in the Jand. 

Mr. VARE. I wanted the House to know that in Philadel- 
phia 3 labor can not be obtained for less than 50 cents 
an 2 

Mr. WALSH. Regular order! 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regula 
objection to the consideration of this bill? 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts with- 
hold his objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I will withhold it. If there is going to be 
Objection made to the ‘bill, the gentleman can explain it. 

Mr. WINGO. Of course, we all agree that at 31 cents an 
hour under the present conditions it is impossible to get labor. 
The genfleman knows I would trust the Secretary of the 
Treasury as much as I would anybody, but I am not in favor 
of allowing u public official to go out and employ anybody he 
pleases at any price he pleases. We ought to fix a maximum. 

Mr, FORDNEY. If yon fix a maximum, that maximum is 
going to be the minimum immediately. The Secretary of the 
Treasury asked for permission to pay the prevailing rates to 
7 dimited number of laborers, numbering in round figures 

men. 

Mr. WINGO. Let us first ascertain what is a fair wage for 
this character of work and dix it as we would for any other 
department of the Government. 

Mr. FORDNEY. At what rate would you fix it, and what 
would you pay for overtime? 

Mr. WINGO. If I were the Secretary of the Treasury, I 
would have an investigation made, and I would say to Con- 
gress what I regard as a reasonable and proper compensation 
necessary to be paid. If he will do that, I will take his state- 
ment on it; but I am not going to permit any bill to go through 
that will authorize any executive officer of the Government to 
pay any price he pleases. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will say to the gentleman that that is 
exactly what the Secretary has done, and what he recommends. 

Mr. WINGO. Then why not put it in the bill? 

Mr. FORDNEY. How can you fix a rate from 40 cents to 
$1.20, and fix it by law? 

Mr. WINGO. How do vou do it in other employments under 
the Government? 

Mr. FORDNEY. You can not do it. Tou can fix it definitely 
only in a particular port or eity where the labor is employed. 

Mr. WINGO. ‘The gentleman is a business man and he knows 
that if he undertook to put that rule into his plants the wages 
would be going up all the time, and it would, if the money enme 
out of the Public Treasury. I believe in high wages, but I believe 
we ought to put some stop to the height that you can go, be- 
cause otherwise the rate will go higher. If one dollar is the 
proper ‘height, say so in the act, and if $1:20 is proper, say so 
in the act. 

Mr. FORDNEY. In line 41 want to insert, at the suggestion 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, the word “ temporary,” so that 
it will read, “authorized to fix the compensation of temperary 
laborers in the Customs Service as he may think it advisable.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON, Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, T 
would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. MONDELL. ‘Objection has ‘been made. 

Mr. BLANTON. I Would like to ask if any of these men Whose 
Salaries the ‘Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to fix are 
longshoremen who struck at New York some time ago, whereby 
thousands of tons of food were allowed to rot and be destroyed? 

Mr. FORDNEY. The Secretary names the cities. 

Mr. BLANTON. New York is not involved in this? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; the Secretary gives the names of the 
cities, and they are all southern ‘cities. 

The pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
setts objects. 


r order is, Is there 


The gentleman from Massachu- 


THE VIRGIN ISLANDS, 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I submit a report 
from the Committee on Rules, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
submits a report from the Committee on Rules, which will be 
read by the Clerk, - 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate joint resolution 69. 


Resolved, ctc., That a joint commission, to consist of three Members 
of the Senate and three Members of the House, to be appointed by the 
Vice President of the United States and the Apen ker of the House, re- 
spectively, is hereby created to visit the said Virgin Islands and to re- 
port fully to Congress as to whether or not the present plan of govern- 
ment of said islands is conducive to their welfare; what, it anything, 
Congress should do to stimulate industry and agriculture in said islands, 
and anything else with relation thereto that may be of aid to the Ameri- 
can Congress in dealing with the problem of the government and ad- 
yancement of the people of said islands. There is hereby appropriated 
the sum of $2,500 to be used only for the expenses of the members of 
said commission in visiting the said islands. Said commission shall 
file its report before the 1st day of January, 1920, and said commission 
shall end on said date. ` 

With the following committee amendment : 


9 oat all after the resolving clause and insert in lieu thereof 
e J 
That 9 commission to consist of three Members of the Senate 
and three Members of the House of Representatives, to be appointed 
by the Vice President of the United States, and the Speaker of the 
ouse, respectively, is hereby created to visit the Virgin Islands and to 
report fully to Congress as to existing conditions in the said islands, 
and particularly to report and recommend action by Congres if need 
there be therefor with, reference to whether the 8 government 
under executive direction should be superseded by civil government pro- 
vided by Congress as 5 by act of Maren 3, 1917 (39 Stat. 
p: 1132), said government being now only temporary in character and 
order of the President being now vested in officers of the Navy; 
215 as to whether Congress should at this time provide for a civil 
government of the island by an organic act; also what, if any, legisla- 
tion is necessary pending the formation and adoption of an organic 
act. and as to the general conditions existing in the islands. Said re- 
port to be filed at the earliest date practicable, and during the Sixty- 
sixth Congress. That the expenses of said commission in carrying out 
the provisions of this resolution shall be id in equal proportions 
from the contingent funds of the Senate and the House of presenta- 
tives, upon the audit and order, respectively, of the ranking Senate 
and [louse Members of said commission, the total amount not to exceed 
the sum of $2,500, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, this is a Senate 
resolution amended by the House committee for the purposes 
indicated in the resolution. 

We are now governing the Virgin Islands through the Navy 
Department. At the time the matter was considered here a 
few years ago it was the intention of Congress that these islands 
should at as early a date as possible be provided with a civil 
government. They are still governed by the Navy Department, 
and it is the purpose of this resolution to appoint a commission 
to visit the islands, with a view of ascertaining whether or not 
there should be a civil government there, and if so, the kind of 
government that they should have. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. For a question. 

Mr. HICKS. Some two or three years ago the Naval Com- 
mittee visited those islands, and I am wondering why it is nec- 
essary now for a commission to go there; because -when we 
were there we found out that the naval authorities were making 
a thorough investigation of all the conditions on the islands, the 
sewerage system, the educational system, and everything per- 
taining to those islands, under the supervision of the Navy 
Department. Why can not all the desired information be ob- 
tained by inquiring of the naval authorities what in their judg- 
ment is the best policy to pursue, without going to all this addi- 
tional expense? [Applause.] 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman from Kansas yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield to the gentleman from 
Towa. 

Mr. TOWNER. In response to the inquiry of the gentleman 
from New York, which is a very pertinent one, let me say that 
this legislation is at the instance of the Navy Department. I 
have a letter in my possession which I will not take the time 
to read unless the gentleman desires. When this resolution 
came over from the Senate it was sent to the Committee on 
Insular Affairs. I at once sent the resolution to the Secretary 
of the Navy. I had a conference with him and a conference 
with Admiral Oliver, under whose jurisdiction the islands have 
been governed ever since they were taken over. The legislation 
which we adopted provided that the occupancy by the military 
authorities should be only temporary, and it is the desire of the 
Secretary of the Navy that this be done. In other words, the 
time has come for the establishment of a civil government there, 
and that is the only purpose that this resolution has in view. 
These people down there have asked that this commission be 
sent there. As you will see this is a very small commission, 
consisting of three Members of the House and three Members 
of the Senate. The people of the islands have asked that this 
commission go down and hold hearings and allow them to be 
heard regarding conditions and regarding the kind of govern- 
ment they desire. 

Mr. HICKS. I will say to the gentleman from Iowa, with the 
permission of the gentleman from Kansas, that I have no doubt 


whatsoever that a civil government should be established in 
those islands. My only point was that, with all the information 
now possessed by the Navy Department, which has been governing 
those islands for several years, it would seem an unnecessary 
expense for this Government to send a commission there to get 
facts which are now in the possession of the Navy Department. 

Mr. TOWNER. In answer to that, I will say that I presume 
the Secretary of the Navy would be the better judge regarding 
that matter, and he thinks it very important that this commis- 
sion be sent there. 

Let me suggest also that probably one of the principal reasons 
that actuated the Secretary in taking this position is the fact 
that the people in the islands desire to be heard. They desire 
to have this commission come there and examine the situation 
and have hearings and allow them to be heard regarding the 
kind of government that they wish. It is for that reason 
largely that this inquiry is to be made. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I understand the people of these 
islands want to be heard by a civil commission which will re- 
port directly to Congress their wishes concerning legislation 
with respect to a civil government there, rather than submit 
their requests through the military or naval authorities. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield for a question. . 

Mr. CALDWELL, This bill carries an authorization of only 
$2,500, and there are six members of the commission—three 
from the Senate and three from the House. That is only 
$416.66 apiece. Does the gentleman think that will pay the 
expenses of a commission to make that kind of an inquiry? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I am informed that the com- 
mission will be able to make the investigation for that 
amount. 

Mr. TOWNER. The Secretary of the Navy expects to make 
the expense as light as possible by placing at the disposal of the 
commission, at some port of the United States, a vessel to 
convey them to these islands. The Secretary of the Navy 
expects to send down perhaps one or two naval officers to 
accompany the commission, 

Mr. CALDWELL. Are we to understand, then, that this 
commission will have a battleship or cruiser, at an expense of 
$2,500 a day, to take them down there, and that this amount 
of $2,500 is not going to cover it? 

Mr. TOWNER. No; that is not the expectation. 

Sse CALDWELL. What kind of a ship is going to take 
em 

Mr. BAER. The Mayflower. 

Mr. TOWNER. The proposition is that we shall go down to 
Key West, where some of the smaller vessels of the Navy are 
cruising, and that the members of the commission can be con- 
veyed in that way to the islands without additional expense. 
One of the destroyers or smaller vessels of the Navy can take 
the commission over there without any additional expense to 
the Government. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pov]. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, the commission provided by this 
resolution is in no sense for a junketing trip. The inhabitants 
of the islands have been urging for some time that they be 
given a local self-government. As has been said by Judge 
Towner, the resolution comes at the suggestion of the Navy 
Department. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] 
and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner] concur that this 
is the proper procedure. The resolution is unanimously re- 
ported from the Committee on Rules. I think no further obser- 
vations are necessary. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, first I would like to say 
that this resolution comes up as a privileged resolution from the 
Committee on Rules. So that it may not be taken too seriously 
as a precedent, I want to suggest that, in my judgment, it is not 
a privileged resolution. However, I believe in passing the resolu- 
tion. The expense will amount to nothing. It might properly be 
paid if it amounted to something. This commission will undoubt- 
edly be taken through the islands upon a naval vessel upon one 
of the trips that the naval vessels make to the islands whether 
the commission be sent or not. 

It is appropriate to the dignity of this country that, having ac- 
quired these islands, having given them no permanent form of 
government, having put a temporary government there purely 
under the Navy Department, that we should take up for consid- 
eration in some way whether there shall be, and if so, what kind 
of a civil government there. Due dignity of our country to the 
islands and the people there ought to cause us to send a repre- 
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sentative of our legislative body there in order to talk with the 
people and get the local sentiment. 

I visited these islands some years ago. Many Members of the 
House have been there, but I did not go with any committee of 
the House. When our vessel came into St. Thomas every man on 
board the ship, every woman and child, were more or less ex- 
cited about getting ashore to buy things. St. Thomas was then 
what was called a free port; there were no duties on imports. It 
was the cheapest place to buy articles that there was on the 
American Continent, or probably in the Western World any- 
Where. Whether that continues now I do not know. They met 
with more or less of a loss when the Panama Canal was opened 
by changing somewhat the lines of trade, and they met with a 
serious loss when the war came on. 

But we ought to deal fairly with these people. While we have 
acquired the islands for the benefit and protection of the United 
States, it is not the desire of the United States at any time to im- 
pose upon the local people because of the necessities of the Na- 
tion. I believe it would be a good thing if we could all go there, 
and Lam sorry that we can not all go. [Applause.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, something has 
been said about the manner of conducting the commission 
through the islands. I am informed that the Navy sends at 
irregular intervals its cruisers and destroyers down to that 
port, which is a nayal base. They go at irregular intervals, 
and it is the intention that this commission shall go upon one 
of those trips, which will add nothing to the expense of the 
trip. The commission will only have the expense of traveling 
to the port at which they embark. 

I suggest, as was suggested by the gentleman from Illinois 
and every gentleman here, that these people are entitled to the 
dignified consideration of the American Congress. We pur- 
chased these islands and the people with them. They have 
never seen a commission from the Government of the United 
States. They know nothing of the United States, except through 
the naval authorities. They have the right to know whether 
or not they are to be governed by a civil government or 
whether they are to continue under military rule. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Can the gentleman state what the 
ponulation of the islands is? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The population of the three 
islands is about 75,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. When did we buy them? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. We purchased them of the 
Danish Government in 1917 at an expense of $25,000,000. « 

Mr. LAYTON. Was it by the determination of these peo- 
ple inhabiting the islands that we: acquired control of the 
islands? : 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No; we bought them for our 
own protection. We bought them for the purpose of keeping 
Germany from getting them. Now, we ought to give them a 
chance to tell the commission and Congress what kind of a 
government they would like to have. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Tirson), When this reso- 
lution was submitted the Chair was not furnished with a 
copy, and assumed that it was the usual privileged resolution 
from the Committee on Rules. When it was read the Chair 
was clearly of the opinion that it was not a privileged resolu- 
tion, but no one raised the point of order, and the gentleman 
from Kansas did not ask unanimous consent to consider it. 
There was, however, 2 decided pause, and no one objected or 
raised a point of order. Therefore the Chair assumed that 
unanimous consent had been given. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The Chair stated that a privi- 
leged resolution had been offered, but, as a matter of fact, I 
submitted a report from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
moves the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, Mr, Speaker, I do not recall 
whether when the joint resolution was read the amendment 
changing it from a joint resolution was reported. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk informs the Chair 
that it was not. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution may be modified as indicated by the amendment 


in the report. 
Mr. MANN of Illinois. But the resolution has been passed. 
LIX——96 


— 
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Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I ask unanimous consent that 
the proceedings with reference to the passage of the resolution 
be vacated. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman asks unanimous 
consent that the proceedings agreeing to the resolution be 
vacated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Now, Mr. Speaker, T ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendment be reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The committee recommends that the resolution be changed from a 
joint resolution to a concurrent resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman wish to 
make any motion with reference to the preamble? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I do not care to make any 
motion in relation to the preamble. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman from Illinois rise? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a 
parliamentary inquiry tothe parliamentary sharps of the 
House, after the Speaker has considered it. This is a joint 
resolution as it comes to the House— 

Resolved by the Senate and the House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled. 

We have agreed to a proposition to change that to a con- 
current resolution. However, the language has not been sug- 
gested as an amendment. I am prompted to make the inquiry 
I do so that the engrossing clerk of the House may know what 
he is to do. Will this then read— 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring) — 

Or will it read— 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring) ? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is of opinion that 
Nb can not change the work of the Senate, and that it would 

e— 
Resolved by the House (the Senate concurring). 


It is a Senate joint resolution. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It originates in the Senate, the House 
amends it and changes it to a concurrent resolution, but it 
seems to me that the House in making that change would stil) 
leave the resolving clause as having originated in the Senate 

Resolved by the Senate (the House concurring). 

It occurs to me that that would be the proper mode. I de 
not think this question has arisen very often, though it has at 
times in the past. ‘ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The language that is left in 
the resolution as it is now presented to the Chair is— 

Resolved by the Senate and the House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled. 

It does not appear in the resolution what the change should be. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I understand, but it did not appear 
in the amendment. The amendment which we agreed to was 
the change from a joint resolution to a concurrent resolution. 
The amendment was agreed to, but the committee did not report 


For what purpose does the 


the language striking out and inserting, leaving the matter to. 


the engrossing clerk, and I expect the engrossing clerk will 
know more about it than all the rest of us put together. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman contend that after the 
Senate has passed a joint resolution the House can so change 
it to a concurrent resolution, and that the Senate will not have 
to concur in the action of the House? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh, of course the Senate would have 
to concur in the amendment—that is, if it becomes a law or is 
passed by both bodies. We can change it. We have changed 
it, as the man said, when he was in jail. ; 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman will permit, I understood 
him to state that he thought the amendment would make the 
resolving clause read— 

Resolved by the Senate (the House concurring). 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senate would still have to agree to that. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Certainly. They would have to agree 
to the amendment if it is passed by both bodies. That is an 
amendment that is suggested by the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is finally on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
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Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I move to recon- 
sider the vote by which the resolution was agreed to and to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Whe SPEAKER pre tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARRETT. I understood that all proceedings had been 
vacated. How far back did we vacate the proceedings? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Before the third reading. 

Mr. GARRETT. The only thing in my mind is whether the 
amendment has been adopted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Both amendments have been 
adopted and the resolution is changed to a concurrent resolu- 
tion. Therefore it did net require a third reading. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, as I understand 
it, the other matter has not been acted upon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman from Virginia rise? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Has the matter been disposed 
of finally? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The resolution was agreed to 
and the preceedings by which it-was agreed to were vacated. 
The resolution was then amended, and as amended has been 
agreed to. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I did not hear it put to the 
House. Was it put to the House? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It was. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. How was it decided finally 
that it should read 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring). 


liow does it appear in the resolution as finally passed? 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. It will appear— 
Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring). 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That is the form in which it 
will go te the Senate? 

The SPRAKER pro tempore. That is the form in which it 
will go to the Senate. : 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I want just to make 
a remark, that the thing was disposed of by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Maxx] referring it to the enrolling clerk. That 
was what became of it at last. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The action of the House was 
that the amendment be agreed te making it a concurrent reso- 
lution. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I understand; but Iam asking 
the form in which it was finally passed. Was it with the House 
of Representatives concurring or the Senate concurring? That 
question was raised and discussed, but I never heard it dis- 
posed of 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is informed by the 
enrolling clerk that he has it with the House of Representatives 
concurring. 

POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILI. 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself inte the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Unien for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 11578, the Post Office appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed te. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Unien for the further con- 
sideration of the Post Office appropriation bill, with Mr. Warsa 
in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill H, R. 11578, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11578) ma 
Post Office Department for the 
other purposes, 

The CHAIRMAN., The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as foliows: 


For compensation to assistant postmasters at first and second class 
post offices, 5, at not ex 000 each; 65, at not exceeding $3,000 


appropriations for the service of the 
year ending June 80, 1921, and for 


each; 15, at not exceeding $2,500 each; 10, at not ex 2,000 
each; 20, at not exceeding $1,900 each; 70, at not 1,800 
each; 200, at not exceeding $1,700 each; 250, at not exceeding $1,600 
each; 250, at not exceeding $1,500 each; 215, at not 1,400 
each; 400, at not exceeding $1,200 each; „ at not exceeding $1,200 
cach; 600, at not exceeding $1,100 each; 350; at not ex $1,000 
each ; 50, at not ex $900 each ; each; 


50, at not eee © $ 
in all, incinding in reinafter provided, $5,672,1 Anā the 
appointment and assignment of assistant ers hereunder shall 
be so made during the fiscul year as not to involve a greater aggregate 
expenditure than this sum, 


Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word, 
for the purpose of asking the gentleman from Minnesota a ques- 
tion. The procedure and table on which this compensation for 
Spee postmasters is fixed I notice ranges from 8800 to 

Mr. STEENERSON. The figures here recited are the basic 
figures submitted by the department, so that the language is the 
same as it would be if we had not made the temporary in- 
creases, but the table is changed so as to correspond with the 
total of the temporary increases, and therefore we have this 
clause, “ including increases hereinafter provided.” 

Mr, BEE. Do I understand as to assistant postmasters, for 
example, 350 at $1,000 each, that that $1,000 is the basic salary? 

Mr. STEENERSON. That is the basic salary. 

Mr. BEE. Added to that is the rate that the House fixed 
a while back? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Certainly; there were two increases, 
aes BEE. So it brings the increase up to what we gave 

m 

Mr. STEENERSON, The total will be sufficient to pay ac- 
cording to section 2, to continue the compensation now paid. 

Mr. BEE. All right, sir. - 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I do this, Mr. Chairman, to get a little matter of brush 
cleared up in the Recor. On October 24 last I called the com- 
mittee’s attention to the fact that a fourth-class postmaster, 
under the ruling ef the department, was required to do first- 
class work on fourth-class pay for about a year after the re- 
ceipts showed 2 first-class office before getting relief. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Would not the gentleman just as well 
wait until we reach the Clause for unusual conditions. It is not 
in order now. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is a matter of some importance. I do 
not like the gentleman to take up what little time I have. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The gentleman has not got any time. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is a matter of getting the Recor» straight 
concerning a statement made by an official of the Post Office 
Department put in the Recor last Saturday. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Of course, fhe gentleman can not dis- 
cuss unusual conditions in Texas on a motion to strike out the 
last word. Would not the gentleman prefer just as well to wait 
until we reach that clause? 

Mr. BLANTON. Proceeding under such unusual conditions 


as the chairman finds himself in here now, with only a handful 


of Members present, I am sure he does not care to be fractious 
about a gentleman correcting the Recor concerning a bill which 
he has in charge. I waht to cooperate with the gentleman all I 
can, I am sure, if he will only let me. 

Mr. STEENERSON. But I submit to the gentleman, would it 
not be proper 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will just let me alone for a 
few minutes, I will get through. 

Mr. STEENERSON. How much time does the gentleman 
want? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, in order that I may not be 
interrupted, I ask te be permitted to proceed for 10 minutes to 
get a little matter straight. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that he may proceed for 10 minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I prefer not to be interrupted. 

In trying to get relief for the post offices in the oil section of 
my district, on Getober 24, 1919, I made the following state- 
ment on the floor of the Howse, to wit: 

[From the CONGRESSTONAL Recorp, pages 7458-7454.) 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. 8 „not Jong age, in company with Mr. Jobn- 
son, who is chief clerk in Mr. Koons’s office, we went to the office of Mr. 
Ellsworth, who has charge of the post-office service, and Mr. Ellsworth 
stated to me that where through receipts a fourth-class post office sud- 
dently increased to an amount authoriz it to be raised to a first-class 
office, the postmaster was to continues working for a salary of 

1,000 per annum for a whole year before his salary could be Sagot d t 
told him of a situation where a village of about 4 people in my dis- 
trict bad suddenly grown to a city of 25,000 5 post office 
there was in the hands of a man under the four status, who was 
being forced to hold that office with a salary of only $1,000 a year, not- 
withstanding the fact that the receipts of the office showed that it was 
a first-cless office. Mr. Ellsworth and Mr. Johnson stated to me that 
ander the law and under the regulations of the d nt based upon 
that law it would be necessary for that postmaster to continue to per- 
form the service of a first-class office for 25,000 people for a whole year 
before his salary could be 1,000 per annum. I will ask 


above $ pe 
the chairman of the committee if that is not the law? I ask the distin- 
shed 1 from IIlinois [Mr. MAppEN], the next ranking mem- 
e The z 


emergency ; and even though he bad been granted an emergency fund, 
he could not 14 that 3 one single cent out of the emergency 
fund over and above maximum of $1,000 a year for a fourth-class 
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post office. Consequently you can hardly get a man to think of holding 
the office of postmaster in that thriving city. Postmaster after post- 
master has tried it and resigned, and the citizens in that district to-day 
are standing in line two, three, and four hours, and some of them are 

ying $2 to get a place up at the front of the line near the window, 
n order to get their mail. The distinguished gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. Haar f stated to me a few minutes ago that this very condition 
existed at Cripple Creek years ago, and at other places in the mining 
districts of Colorado. Is it possible that this kind of an emery 
bas appeared in the past history of this country and that this s lendid, 
efficient Post Office Committee has not taken some steps up to this time 
to remedy that situation? 

Mr. STEENERSON. If the gentleman will yield, I will say to him 
that neither the Postmaster General nor anybody else in the Post 
Office Department has ever notified the Post Office Committee of the 
condition the gentleman speaks of. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Ellsworth stated to me that he had called on 
Congress repeatedly for a larger emergency fund, and that he could 
not get it, and that several times his department had called attention 
to these 3 situations without avail. . 

Mr. Black, If my colleague will yield, 1 think what he has in 
mind is that he came before the Committee on Appro riations for a 
deficiency. The Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads does not 
deal with deficiencies, so I am sure it has not been before our com- 


ittee. 
sa tr BLANTON. However uninformed the committee may have been 
heretofore, with regard to the emergency situations I have mentioned, 
they can not state that they are uninformed now, use I have 
brought it to their attention, and I hope they will remedy the situation. 
so that the people in a city of 25,000 5 can get their ma 
without standing in line three, four, an ve hours and paying $2 for 
a place every day or two in order to get their mail, Some of my con- 
stituents who are business men have been forced to order their mail 
sent to another post office 25 miles away, and to send their automobiles 
for it every day. This is an emergency that could happen in any part 
of the country. Five years ago it was never dreamed that oil was in 
this section, and to-day in two counties in my district there are 200, 
burrels of oil flowing out of the ground every day. 

Mr. ParrtsH. Can the gentleman suggest any way by which we can 
run the post offices in our section of the country so that the postmasters 
can get this increased compensation without having to wait for a year? 

Mr. BLANTON. There is no way to do it until we change the existing 
law. My colleague who has just interrogated me represents another 
Cistrict th the same fix. The wonderful oil fields have been developed 
at Burkburnett and other places in his district, and he has postmasters 
doing service for a first-class office with first-class receipts, but still 
receiving a fourth-class postmaster's salary. It is simply outrageous 
and should be remedied immediately. 

Mr. Chairman, the only mistake I made in the above state- 
ment,.was that I stated that my conversation was with Mr. 
Hilsworth, when 1 should have said that it was with Mr. W. S. 
Ryan, who is Mr. Elisworth’s assistant, who was then in charge 
of Mr. Ellsworth's office. Hence, naturally, Mr. Ellsworth denied 
having the conversation. : 

My colleagues will remember that the office of Mr. J. C. Koons, 
the First Assistant Postmaster General, is on the fifth floor of 
the administration building, and that we do most of our business 
concerning post offices with either Mr. Koons or his chief clerk, 
Mr. J. W. Johnston. It is rare that we go to the subordinates. 
Mr. Ellsworth's office is on the fourth floor. On this occasion 
last October when Mr. Johnston took me to Mr. Ellsworth's office 
in my effort to get relief for the Desdemona postmaster I of 
course expected to see Mr. Ellsworth, but he being out our 
business was transacted by Mr. Ellsworth's assistant, Mr. W. S. 
Ryan. 

So in speaking of the interview later on in the House on 
October 24, 1919, it was the most natural thing in the world to 
mention the name Ellsworth, as the information came from his 
assistant in his oflice. 

And on last Saturday my good friend from Minnesota, the 
chairman of this committee [Mr. STEENERSON], because I had 
humiliated him a little bit in calling attention to the fact that 
he had an unlucky number here, only 13 of his colleagues, in the 
consideration of this great supply measure, got a little affronted 
and attempted to trip me up by putting into the Recorp the 
Statement of the Postmaster General that Mr. Ellsworth dis- 
claimed having the said conversation with me. 

Now, the good chairman ought to be a better sport than that. 
He ought to be a good sport and take his medicine, like we good 
Democrats did when the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Watsu] administered it to us so often during the Sixty-fifth 
Congress. But while the good chairman was attempting to trip 
me up he ought at the same time to have printed in the RECORD 
the statement signed by Mr. W. S. Ryan, which was also attached 
as à memorandum to the said statement of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. Although attached thereto as a memorandum, it was not 
printed with the Postmaster General's statement, but was segre- 
gated therefrom and put in his desk by the chairman and was 
not printed in the Recorp. Why did not my good friend from 
Minnesota put it in the Recorp? Let me call your attention to 
some excerpts—— 

Mr. STEENERSON. The time had expired. I did not have 
time to read the letter, even. 

Mr. BLANTON. We permitted you to print it, and you might 
just as well have printed all the memorandum as to print Mr. 
Lusworth’s. That was a memorandum. 

Mr. STEENERSON, I gave it to the gentleman. 


Mr, BLANTON. Not until I specially requested it this morn- 
ing. I did not fall out with my good friend about that, but I 
want to get the record straight. My good friend did give me 
Mr. Ryan’s statement when I went to him this Tuesday morn- 
ing and demanded it. 

Mr. STEENERSON. He 
asked me for it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I requested it politely, because I knew that 
was the way to get it. But it was a demand in effect. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I did not know it or you would not 
have gotten it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I went to Mr. Ryan yesterday, and found 
that he had made this statement, and that it should be attached 
to the statement of the Postmaster General. I was surprised 
that it had not been made public. Mr. Ryan did not deny having 
had the said conyersation with me in October. He remembered 
every detail of it as I went over it with him, And, fortunately, 
one of my colleagues now seated here in the House happened to 
be present in October and heard it. Let me read the following 
excerpts from Mr. Ryan's statement: 


{Excerpts from statement signed by W. S. Ryan on Noy. 11, 1919. 


I explained to Mr. Bhanron that the Post Office Department is with- 
out authority to increase the salaries of presidential postmasters except 
at the beginning of each fiscal year, and that such increases are based 
on the postal receipts of the previous calendar year. I explained to 
him also that a fourth-class post office must remain in tha grade at 
least four quarters and that five quarters must elapse before reclassi- 
fication can be made, except that a fourth-class post office, after remain- 
ing in the grade for four quarters, could be advanced to a higher grade 
at the commencement of any quarter when the compensation of the post- 
master reached as much as $1,000 and the receipts amounted to at least 
$1,900 during that period. 

Regarding the refusal of the department to grant sufficient amounts 
out of unusual conditions to conduct the offices in his district affected 
by the oil industries, it was explained to Mr. BLANTON that his post- 
masters had been granted every request since July 1 of this year; that 
during the last quarter of the last fiscal year it was necessary to curtail 
allowances for this purpose for the reason that Congress had seen fit to 
grant a less amount than was requested of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee for unusual conditions. 

Mr. STEENERSON. What committee? 

Mr. BLANTON. The Appropriations Committee, he states 
here. He did not tell me that then. He said “ Congress.” Let 
me show you what else he says: 

In reply to his question as to whether this matter was brought to the 
attention of Congress he was informed that the same provision appeared 
in every bill, and it was presumed that Congress was fully acquainted 
with its provisions. * * © He stated that he was not aware of the 
fact that the Post Office Department is without authority to do the 
things he thought should be done, and that he was sure Congress did 
not understand the conditions. * He was told that the 
matter had been brought to their attention in each appropriation bill 
framed for the Postal Service.. 

It was pointed out to Mr. BLANTON, from records in this division, 
that every request made by the masters in his district, either for 
rental or clerical allowance, had n ream pone with, and that in some 
instances mentioned by him no Correspon ce was on file from post- 
masters making request for either clerical or rental allowance. 

(Signed) W. S, Ryan. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, who frames the bill for the Postal Serv- 
ice? What does Mr. Ryan mean when he says “ that the matter 
had been brought to their attention in each appropriation bill 
framed for the Postal Service”? Are not such bills framed by 
the Post Office Committee? 

He misled me. I am not responsible for that. “That is what 
he told me, and I had a right to act on his information and to 
call the attention of the committee to what he told me. It is just 
a mere matter of his misleading me on the question. 

Mr. Chairman, I am one of the few Democrats in this House 
who has ever been ready and willing to defend the Postmaster 
General and his administration. I have been criticized for so 
doing. In nearly an hour's speech I defended him against the 
assault made upon him by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Mutter]. The Postmaster General is from my State, and I am 
a loyal Texan. But when he says that “every request made by 
the postmasters in the seventeenth district, either for rental or 
clerical allowance, had been complied with,” and he intimates 
that he has had no serious trouble in filling vacancies caused by 
resignations in my district, and further says that “ the service 
in that section has been and is at this time as good as could 
reasonably be expected,” I can not defend him longer. 

Such are not the facts, and every man in my district knows 
it, and every employee in the whole Post Office Department in 
Washington ought to know it. Postmasters have resigned from 
such places as Breckenridge, Caddo, Strawn, Ranger, Desde- 
mona, Gorman, Lueders, Stamford, and other splendid towns, 
and only loyal patriotism has kept the other postmasters on the 
job in my district. It has been a very difficult matter to get 
men to apply for such vacancies. 

At the very time these communications were written by 
Postmaster General Burleson, Supt. Ellsworth and Asst. Supt. 
Ryan, the postmasters and chambers of commerce at Cisco, 


The gentleman did not demand it. 
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Gorman, De Leon, Eastland, Merkel, Breckenridge, Desdemona, 
and a number of other places were imploring the department 
for additional help, equipment, and assistance, and they are 
all still in dire need of it. Mr. Ellsworth tries to excuse him- 
self by stating that he has had only six visits from men in the 
last six months. He does not attempt to state the numerous 
trips I have personally made to the First Assistant Postmaster 
General's office to see Mr. Koons and to see Mr. Johnston with 
regard to getting help for these offices, 

Now, when Mr. Ryan told me in October that he had com- 
plied with the request of every postmaster I wrote the post- 
master at Ranger, Tex., so informing him, and asking him to 
advise me if it svere true, and, if not, to teil me what he still 
needed in order to give proper service to the 25,000 people in 
Ranger, Tex. He wrote me back that the department had not 
furnished him with the needed requirements, and gave me a 
specific list of his needs and necessities. At this time people 
in Ranger were paying $1 and $2 merely for a place in the line 
to get their mail, which was perfectly outrageous. I sent this 
letter to the department, and later on, to my great surprise 
aud mortification, I found that the department had written an 
insulting letter to this loyal postmaster, who was serving more 
as an accommodation to his people than anything else, and had 


threatened him with suspension for having called on Congress- 


men for help, when, as a matter of fact, such Congressman had 
invited the communication. 

Let me read you what the departnient wrote this loyal post- 
master: 

In view of the facts above quoted it is not understood why you 
should consider the Congressman’s influence with the department neces- 
sary in order to secure authority for the employment of necessary 
clerical assistance. Furthermore, your statements to him are so 2 
innccurate as to raise the question as to your integrity. Ordinarily 
such conduct would subject the ofender to summary removal. How- 
21 your record prior to the date of your letter to the Congressman 


C. Koons, 
Pirst Assistant, 
Now let me read you the letter from this good postmaster and 
the copy of his letter replying to First Assistant Postmaster 
General Koons: 
Rancen, Tex., December 8, 1910. 
Hon. Thomas L. BLANTON, M. C., 


Washington, D. C. 
Mr Dean Mr. Braxton: You will pardon me for again writing you, 
but I sm in receipt of a letter from the department in which they make 


effort to maintain the service at Ranger on a satisfactory basis. There- 

fore no action will be taken pen your reply to letter, which 

you will be expected to submit promptly to me under personal cover. 
“(Signed) J. C. Koons.” 


Now, Mr. BLANTON, I took this office at a financial sacrifice in order 
to try to get the service on a basis that would be satisfactory to all 
concerned, feeling that I would be rewarded by the cooperation of both 
the patrons and the department, and that the salary would increase as 
the office progressed until I would not be wholly unpaid for the effort 
as one and the loss sustained. 

Now, in view of the fact that I have been accused of ssly misrepre- 
senting matters and unlawfully soliciting lative influence to secure 
service at this place, I feel, Mr. BLANTON, that if I am guilty of these 
charges that I am not a fit personage to hold this responsible position. 
and I believe it your duty to ask that I be removed from the place. But 
if there is a doubt In your mind as to the correctness of these charges 
(copy of m reply to which are inclosed) I respectfully refer you to 
any of the following persons of Ranger, Tex. : 

M. II. Hagerman, mayor ; end Powell, chasier First National Bank ; 
C. H. Butler, vice president Bank of Ranger; Mr. Chenowith, ident 
Texas Bank & Trust Co.; T. Hemingson, secretary of the cham- 
ber of commerce; Dr, M. S. Alexander; Dr. L. C. G. B or any 

rominent business man in this city. and after your investigation you 
Bad that I am worthy to remain in this position as acting postmaster, I 
am oa gou will kindly place this communication in your wastebasket 
and forget it. 

Thanking you for your many favors granted to your people through 
your acting postmaster, I am, 

F. O. KxLLx. 


Very sincerely, yours, 
Ranornr, Tex., December 8, 1919. 
J. C. K 


Fier Assistant Postmaster General, Washington, D. C.: 
Replying to yours of December 2, initialed SSH, I submit the fol- 
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would be placed. Also, I asked for 2 additional carriers, to make a 
total of 5 foot carriers and 1 parcel-post carrier; also asked for a de- 
partment-owned delivery truck for the parcel post. I stated that this 
was n for the proper conduct of the office and to give the 


ot clerks. All right. In the same mail wi ed 
from the Hon. THOMAS L. Buantox, Member of Congress, a letter stat- 
ing that you had informed him that I bad been ted all that I had 

ed. letter from the Congressman of district came to me 
unsolicited, so far as I was concerned. His statement that you had 
granted me all that I had asked and his uest that I advise him at 
once if there was 8 needed to f. 


his peopl ryice were 
in a letter dated October tte ap pra 


etter, waiting advices from 


him to 
stated had been granted (“the department advises me that it has now 
fu. Very good. On No- 
gain Fe gia Bice oe Bln ai a besre e eg An a 
wo; rom you to sam + a 
the request of Br. M. Alexan 7 — 


Congressman BLANTON, his personal friend, stating that he had not had 
a reply to his letter ad 4 


t evidence to prove the correctness of every statement I made. 

Your letter 8 me for the statement) was not written granting 
the extra heip for the city delivery until November 22, 58 days after 
I asked for same and 35 — 6 after the Congressman's letter to me stat- 

that I had been gran everything I had asked. 

at part of your letter in which you state that my statements to 
the Congressman are so ly inaccurate as to raise the question of 
my “integrity,” if you prove that any statement I have made to 
you or to Congressman BLANTON are not true, I am sure that Congress- 
man BLANTON is man enough to ask that I be removed. 

In appreciation of your statement that my record had been good and 
that I d evidenced an effort to maintain satisfactory service, allow 
me to say that I am bere for the good of the service and am trying to 

ve everyone a square deal, and run the office as near to the postal 

w and lation as possible, and without fear or favor to anyone. 
faite gine nal information you wish on this matter will be chcer- 

y given. 


F. O. KELLY, 
Acting Postmaster, Ranger, Ter. 

I merely want to call this to the committee's attention. It 
is the duty of a postmaster, when he makes complaint to the 
department that he needs facilities to furnish service, and that 
department does not furnish them, and the people are clamoring 
at him, and he is holding that office just as a favor to the com- 
munity, to call it to the attention of his Congressman. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Is he still in office? 

Mr. BLANTON. He is still in the office. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more in order to fully explain the situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent for five minutes more. Is there objection? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Reserving the right to object, it is 
understood the gentleman will not ask for any more time? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will not ask for any more. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will not interrupt. I want to know if 
this is the last five minutes he is going to ask for? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the Post Office Department wants me to 
defend it against criticisms hereafter, it must not write any more 
such uncalled-for, insulting letters to the loyal citizens who are 
trying to serve the people as postmasters in my district. The 
Army may scare soldiers into keeping their complaints away 
from their Congressmen in war times, but the Post Office De- 
partment is going to have awfully rongh sailing in trying to as- 
sume such ironclad discipline in denying to postmasters the right 
to appeal to their Congressmen for proper and needed assistance 
required to render their patrons decent service in peace times. 

I am the personal friend of the Postmaster General, of the 
Assistant Postmaster General, and of the men in their depart- 
ments, and have no personal feeling in this criticism. Because 
west Texas is about 2,000 miles distant, these gentlemen must 
not assume that the good people there are not entitled to proper 
service. They have stood great incenyeniences a long, long time. 
It is true that the department has until recently been handi- 
capped for want of emergency appropriation. But with the 
emergency appropriation provided for in this bill, to meet these 
emergency conditions in the oil section of west Texas, there will 
be no further excuse for the department to longer withhold 
proper necessities from the many post offices needing immediate 
assistance in the oil belt. 

I want to thank my colleague on the committee, the gentleman 
from Texas IMr. Brack], for his kind consideration in looking 
after this emergency, and I want to thank each and every mem- 
ber of this committee for their kind consideration. I wish for 
each of them, and their people, the prosperity that comes with 
oil abundantly flowing from the ground, and hope that Dame For- 
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tune mny similarly smile on their districts, and then they may 
better understand the problems which have beset my colleague 
[Mr. PARRISH] and myself, for lo, these many months. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentieman from Minnesota moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I have tried hard to sat- 
isfy the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], who has just 
addressed you. On October 24 last he made the statement, in 
criticism of the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
that the department had told him that they had freqnently 
called the attention of that committee to the fact that there 
was not legislation sufficient to take care of these unusual con- 
ditions arising by reason of the oil developments in Texas. I 
stated then that the Pest Office ent had never called 
the attention of the Post Office Committee to it, and Judge 
Moon corroborated my statement on the floor of the House on 
that date, October 24, and we let it rest. 

The fact is, that there was at that time no bill introduced by 
anybody seeking to change the law in regard to unusual condi- 
tions. These, as I said on Saturday, had existed in some cases 
for a year and a half. Now, the Committee on the Post Offiee 
and Post Roads, when it tock up the appropriation bill, con- 
Guded to do a thing that was unusual. 

This is not a legislative bill. This is an appropriation bill, 
and the rules of the House forbid that we should have any 
legislation as a rider on this bill; but because of the repre- 
sentations of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack], who 
enjoys the confidence and respect of everybedy on the committee, 
and I believe of everybody else who knows him, we yieided to 
his solicitation to change this law, and decided to report a sec- 
tion changing it, and I included it in the rule so as to make it 
in order. You will find it referred to in the rule making this 
provision in order, for the correction of the conditions referred 
to by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. It was brought 
in when the bill was reported, and_I thought one of the most 
pleased men in the House would be’ the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Branton]. Instead of that, to my great surprise, he began 
to Jambast the Republicans for not being here in grent numbers. 
I thought that whether we were few or many, as long as we 
were bringing in a bill for his benefit, he ought to be satisfied. 
I did not think he onght to lash us. AN that I have said was 
in defense of the Post Office Committee, to wit, that the depart- 
ment had never called our attention to the matter or asked 
for any legislation in regard to the matter. I wrote to the de- 
partment and asked if they had enlled the attention of the com- 
mittee to the matter and if they had asked for such legislation, 
and the letters were read here on Saturday. ‘The letter of the 
Postmaster General was read, all except the last clause, when 
the time expired, and at the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mappe the whole letter was printed in the 
Record. I tried te have it read in full. 

It is true that there is an exhibit referred to in that letter, 
but I did not think that was very important. It was simply eor- 
roborative of what was stated before. The gentleman asked 
for it and I gave it to him, and he has read part ®f it, but not 
all. The substance of it is in corroboration of what Mr. Bur- 
leson says in his letter, and of what Mr. Ellsworth says in 
his letter, to wit, that they had not called thé attention of the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads to this. matter at 
the time they wrote, and that they had not asked for this legisia- 
tion at that time. In fact, I think the Postmaster Generals 
letter says that they did not need the legislation. However, upon 
further consideration the committee was satisfied that the con- 
ditions were such as to require legislation. We reported it, 
and I got a rule to make it in order as a rider on the appropria- 
tion bill. It is pretty hard to do anything more than that. I 
hoped chat the gentleman from Texas would be satisfied. I 
tried to get him tọ wait until this clause in the bill was reached 
before taking up this personal controversy. I have no interest 
in the controversy between the gentleman from Texas and the 
Postmaster General. He can eriticize the Postmaster General 
all he wants to. I am sure he will not think I had any inten- 
tion of stopping that when I tried to limit him te 10 minutes. 

Now, as I want to pass this bill at as early a moment as pos- 
sible I hope this controversy may be ended. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman fren: Minnesota 
has expired. i 

Mr. BLANTON. T ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp by printing certain documents in connection 
with this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp by including certain deeu- 
ments. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Assistant cashiers, assistant superint 
superintendents of mails, assistant superintendents of money order, 
Pronger superin . 
ions, 


of delivery, assistant 


Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
I will ask the gentleman from Minnesota if this same rule ap- 
plies to this as applied in reference to the previous inquiry? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Exactly the same. 

Mr. BEB. And the aggregate will give all of them the 
amounts that we have allowed? 

Mr. STEENERSON. The aggregate is sufficient to give them 
the temporary increase in addition to their basic salary. 

Mr. BEE. That information is satisfactory to me. I with- 
draw the pro forma amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For compensation to clerks in charge of contract stations, $1,350,000. 

Mr. WATSON. I move to strike out the last word, in order to 
ask the chairman of the committee how many contract stations 
there are distributed throughout the country. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I would have to look at the bearings in 
order to tell the gentieman that. 

Mr. WATSON. What is a contract station? 

Mr. STEENERSON. A contract station is a drug store or 
other store where they have a post office; and the department 
makes a contract with the proprietor of the store to attend to 
the business without regular elerks being appointed. 

Mr. WATSON. This item is for compensation of clerks at 
eontract stations. What salaries do you pay these clerks, and 
how many were employed last year? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I would have to consult the record; it 
varies.. I do not carry the figures in my head. There are quite 
a large number employed. 

Mr. WATSON. I quested how the committee arrived at the 
amount of $1,350,000 unless they had some data. 

Mr. STEENERSON. We have exact figures which are given 
in the hearings, The number is quite large. The gentleman 
will bear in mind that in the large cities, like New York and 
Chieago and even Washington, they have these stations mostly 
in drug stores, 

Mr. WATSON. You do not mean substations, do you? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I do not mean substations, but contract 
stations, where they do net have regular quarters; they do their 
business in drug stores or stationery stores or other such places. 

Mr. WATSON. I wanted to know if the gentleman could 
state the avernge pay. 

Mr. STEENERSON. That varies very much. In some places 
they do it for nothing. 

Mr. WATSON. Then the amount of salary each clerk receives 
is. unlimited? 

Mr. STEENERSON. The department has full authority to 
make a contract and to pay anything it sees fit. 

Mr. MADDEN. Up to $1,000. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The trouble is not that they pay them 
too much, but too little. There is a limitation of $1,000, as the 
gentleman from Illinois has stated. 

Mr. ROUSE. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For temporary and auxiliary clerk hire and for substitute clerk hire 
for clerks and employees absent with pay at first and second class pest 
offices and temporary and auxiliary clerk hire at summer and winter 
resort post offices, including increases hereinafter provided, $9,754,000, 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. We are now on paragraph lines 13 to 17, page II. 
appropriating $9,750,000 for temporary clerks and employees at. 
summer and winter resort post offices. How much is. that an 
increase over last year? 

Mr. STEENERSON, Quite a large increase. We have changed 
the compensation from 40 cents an hour to 50 cents an hour. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Does this provide for the additional help? 

Mr. STEENERSON. It is an increase of $3,250,000. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Did the committee cut down the depart- 
ment's estimate? 

Mr. STEENERSON. No, sir; we are satisfied that the growth 
of the business is such that they will need all they ask for. 

Mr. CALDWELL. The reason I ask the question is because 
we find an appalling situation along the water front in New 
York State in the summer resorts. The post offices have been 


‘without the necessary labor to handle the mail during the past 
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year, and they- have not had enough money to take care of it. 
I wanted to know whether the committee had allowed all that 
the department had asked for. 


Mr. STEENERSON. We gave the department all it asked for. 
Mr. CALDWELL. All right; if they do not give us better 
service next year we will curse them and they can not curse us. 
Mr. ROUSE. ‘This appropriation provides for 60 cents an 
hour and the last appropriation provided for 40 cents an hour. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For rent, light, and fuel for first, second, and third class post offices, 
$8,000,000: Provided, That hereafter the Postmaster General may, in 
the disbursement of the appropriation for such purposes, apply a part 
thereof to the 3 of leasing premises for the use of post offices.of 
the first, second, and third classes at a reasonable annual rental, to be 
paid quarterly for a term not exceeding 20 years. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against the paragraph. 

Mr. STEENERSON. That is covered by the rule. 

The CHAIRMAN The rule provides that this paragraph 
Shall be in order. 

Mr. TILSON. Then I move to strike out the last word, for 
the purpose of asking the gentleman the reason for making 
this extension to 20 years. Is it necessary to make the rental 
for such a long period in order to get the best terms? 

Mr. STEENERSON. We had extensive hearings on that 
subject. Mr. Koons explained with minuteness the reasons 
for this. The parcel post has so increased in late years, in 
large cities especially, that they are crowded for room, and it 
is almost impossible to do the business. In order to get private 
capital to build suitable quarters, they will have to have assur- 
ance that they will be rented for a longer term than 10 years. 

I will say to gentlemen that I expect to offer a similar amend- 
ment under the railway provision, because at many railway ter- 
minals the department has great difficulty in getting space 
enough to do the business. 

Mr. TILSON. Is it the intention to erect or contract by lease 

for sensible buildings for conducting the business or is it to 
continue the policy of having ornamental buildings, as we have in 
the past, more for looks than for use? * 
Mr. STEENERSON. Yes; that is the intention, to have a 
business building; and the man that builds it furnishes the 
money and the departments rents it at a reasonable rental. 
They reserve the right in every lease to cancel it in case of an 
emergency. 

Mr. TILSON. The policy of the Post Office Department 
should be to secure buildings whenever practicable in the 
vicinity of railroad stations so as to avoid the long haul of the 
mail to and from the post office. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes; that is one of the developments and 

improvements in the Post Office Department. 

e Mr. MADDEN. Take it in the city of Chicago, we have sev- 
eral terminals, with 39 trunk-line railroads coming into that city. 
Each of the terminals has a separate distribution point. The 
proposition there would be to put all the terminals into one 
building’and have the trains run into that building on the first 
and second stories. If that were done, the Government would 
save $605,000 in overhead charges alone. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For vehicle allowance, the hiring of drivers, the rental of vehicles. 
and the purchase and exchange and maintenance, including stable and 
garage facilities, of wagons or automobiles for, and the operation of, 
screen-wagon and city delivery and collection services, $10,250,000: Pro- 
vided, That the Postmaster General 1 0 in his disbursement of this 
appropriation, apply a part thereof to the leasing of quarters for the 
housing of Government-owned automobiles at a reasonable annual 
rental Gor a term not exceeding 10 years. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 13, after line 19, insert a new para: h, as follows: 

4 That the Postmaster General is authorized and directed to contract 
for pneumatic-tube service in the cities of New York and 8 in 
the Btate of New York, to the same extent and under similar conditions 
and provisions as was in force under the contract for this service prior 
to June 30, 1918.“ 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we all recall 
when the Post Office bill was before the House in 1918, the 
great arguments, pro and con, for this very valuable service. 
At that time the complaint against its continuance was made 
largely on the ground that it had not met with success in some 
places, but it was never questioned that it had been a success 
in New York and Brooklyn, either by members of the committee 
or the postal authorities themselves. This House has on every 
occasion when the Post Office bill containing the pneumatic- 
tube appropriation was under consideration, voted in favor of 
it. The various commissions and the committees of both the 


House and Senate appointed to investigate the efficiency uné 
the usefulness of this system to the Post Office Department, 
have yoted not only for its retention but its extension. 

I have offered this amendment, and ask for the reinauguration 
of the system in New York and Brooklyn, because we belieye— 
and in this I am indorsed by the Harlem Board of Trade, the 
Washington Heights Civie Association, the New York Chamber 
of Commerce, the government of that great city, and the citi- 
zenry in general—that it is needed, that it is efficient, that it is 
very much desired, and that it should be restored. 

We have 54 miles of this service, and I particularly speak 
of it because I represent that section of the greater city— 
Harlem and Washington Heights—which was greatly benefited 
by the system. One hundred and twenty-fifth Street, in New 
York City, and thereabout north, is a city in itself. It is a 
community center, so to speak, and from that point radiates a 
large volume of mail. We find that by reason of the suspension 
of this service we are handicapped in the collection and dis- 
tribution of the mail. New York City has spent $400,000,000 
for the construction and the submersion of passenger transpor- 
tation to relieve the great congestion of vehicular traffic on 
the streets. It means little in money for the Post Office Depart- 
ment to relieve the greater city, by the reinauguration of the 
tube service, but the use of the tubes, now in existence, will 
add greatly to the comfort of the citizens and reduce in a 
marked degree the dangers encountered, owing to the speed 
with which the autos now in use must necessarily travel in 
order to reach their destination on schedule time. 

I urge the House to give this amendment serious considera- 
tion, with the hope that if you can not subscribe to the reinau- 
guration of the system in some of the cities, that at least you 
will permit its restoration in Manhattan Island, where no com- 
plaint has been made either by the postal authorities or any of 
the committees. [Applause.] 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the point of order? 

Mr. STEENERSON. It is not authorized by law and it is a 
change of existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order, and 
the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For fees to special-delivery messengers, $5,000,000: Provided, That 
the Postmaster General come fy under such rules and regulations as he 
shall prescribe, deliver special-delivery matter without obtaining a re- 
ceipt therefor, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the proyiso in this paragraph, or I will reserve the point 
if the gentleman desires, 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think it is subject to the point of 
order. This is made in order by the rule, is it not? 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is nothing in the rule with reference 
to that language. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think there is. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I have not been able to find it. 

Mr, STEENERSON. No; I do not think it is in the rule. 

Mr. BLANTON. Perhaps the gentleman from Kansas [ Mr. 
CAMPBELL] has a supplementary rule in his hip pocket. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Does the gentleman reserve the point 
of order? y 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the situation under existing 
law is this: A special-delivery messenger is required when he 
undertakes to deliver a special-delivery letter to take it back 
with him if there is no one there to receive it and give a receipt 
for it. It has been proved by experience that that in a large 
measure discommodes the business public, because it frequently 
happens that the special-delivery messenger can not find, the 
person to whom the letter is addressed. The result is that he 
leaves a note, in which he says that an attempt was made to 
deliver the letter and that the letter can be found at a certain 
station, or, if it be not called for at that station, that it will be 
delivered in the next regular mail. 

The request has been made by a very large number of busi- 
ness people throughout the United States that receipts for the 
special-delivery letter ought not to be required under the cir- 
cumstances that are described, and that the letter should be 
put under the door or put into the office in some way where it 
is addressed. That is what this language is for. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I would say, Mr. Chairman, that it seems 
to me that any patron of the Post Office Department who pays a 
special price for a special service is entitled not only to have 
that service but to know that he has it. 

There is a tendency in the Post Office Department gradually 
to do away with everything in the form of evidence as to its 
failure properly to function. 
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Mr. MADDEN. That is not this case. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will permit. They have 
ceased to postmark the letters to indicate the time that they 
arrive at the city of destination so that they can pass the buck 
along from one office to another if a letter is unduly delayed in 
its delivery. In the handling of registered mail there is a very 
fine rule in the Post Office Department, so that if I pay a special 
fee for the registration of a letter or parcel in order to be sure 
of its delivery to the person addressed, unless I expressly state 
on the card that I want that letter or parcel delivered to the 
person addressed—that is what I paid for—unless I expressly 
state that it must not be delivered to anyone else, they deliver 
it to anybody they find, so that the result is often that packages 
are lost and the department denies liability.. Now, there is a 
case of failure to secure the service to which the public is en- 
titled. Now, there is not one person in a thousand—if the gen- 
tleman will permit—not one patron of the post office in a thou- 
sand who knows of that regulation so that he can expressly call 
for what he wants. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for this ques- 
tion 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will say to the gentleman, if he will per- 
mit, I see in this case of special delivery there is some excuse 
for this legislation, although I realize—— 

Mr. MADDEN. I was going to ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: Would he prefer to have a letter left at his office if he is 
absent for an hour, sent there by special delivery, without a re- 
ceipt, or if he would prefer to wait until the next day to get it? 
That is what this legislation is for. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think there is merit in what the gentleman 
suggests. I think it carries with it the danger that they will 
hold it around for a week and then make delivery, and if they 
have no record showing the time of delivery they may say that 
they delivered it a week sooner. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I would like to read the gentleman what 
Mr. Koons says about it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have great respect for Mr. Koons. 

Mr. STEENERSON. This is what Mr. Koons says; I asked 
him this 3 


the present time en at- 
wers the a notice is put er door that an attempt to 
deliver it it ha has been made, an wilh by_ordi- 


deliv: 
on the next regular carrier delivery. If that would 
ead eae at this hour of the day (4 o'clock), there would not be a regular 
carrier delivery before the next day, and you have elther got to 
to the post o — to get that letter or t until the delivery 
ao cosy Aa morning, the same as was mentioned with regard to the box 
ckage. 
2 we could have a provision added onto this appropriation Bia 
ae 1 0 such N tions as the Postmaster General may p 


8 n taking receipts where they could 

Mr. CRAMTON. I withdraw the point of order. 
i The CHAIRMAN. The reservation of the point of order is 

withdrawn, and the Clerk wilt read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For travel and miscellaneous 3 in 4830 poet Service, office 
of the First Assistant Postmaster 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. . . move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 

2 re Mr. Warsa, Chairman of the Committee of 

the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee having had under consideration the bili H. R. 11578 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


ENEOLLED BILES SIGNED. 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 7752. An act relating to detached service of officers of 

e Regular Army; and 

H. R. 484. An act to provide for the erection of a Federal office 
3 on the site aequired for the Subtreasury in St. Louis, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 


To Mr. BROWNING (on the request of Mr. ACKERMAN), for 
seven days, on account of illness. 
To Mr. McDurrr, for three days, on account of illness, 


ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 18 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, January 14, 1920, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Seeretary of the Interior, transmitting 
report for fiseal year 1919, showing exchanges made in depart- 
ment and bureaus of typewriters, adding machines, ete. (H. Doc, 
No. 593) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Tresaury, trans- 
mitting deficiency estimate of appropriations required by the 
Navy Department to compensate owners for a tract of land on 
Paris Island, S. C. (H. Doe. No. 594); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting statement 
of receipts and expenditures in connection with the operation 
of the sewerage system at Fort Monroe, Va., fiscal year 1919 
(H. Doc. No. 595); to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
War t and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of communication from Secretary of the Interior 
submitting an estimate of appropriation required for “ Con- 
struction and operation of railroads in Alaska,” fiscal year 
1921 (H. Doe. No. 596); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from The Acting Seeretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting supplemental estimate of appropriation required by 
the Post Oflice Department for the fiscal year 1920 (H. Doe. 
No. 597); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

6. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting supplemental estimate of appropriation required for 
“ Photolithographing, Patent Office,” fiscal year 1920 (H. Doc. 
1 88 ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
p 

T. A letter from tke Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting supplemental estimate of appropriation required for 
public printing and binding and for other expenses of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, fiscal year 1920 (H. Doc. No. 599) ; to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 

mitting copy of a communication from the Secretary of the In- 
terior submitting a proposed paragraph of legislation authoriz- 
ing the accounting officers of the Treasury Department to credit 
in the accounts of the special disbursing agents of St. Elizabeths 
Hospital amounts paid, or to be paid, in carrying out the pro- 
visions of the act of July 19, 1919 (H. Doc. No. 600) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
9. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting a list of judgments rendered by the Court of Claims 
which have been presented to this department and require an 
appropriation for their payment (H. Doc. No. 601) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

10. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting a list of judgments rendered against the Government 
by the district courts of the United States, as submitted by the 
Attorney General, and which require an appropriation for their 
payment (H. Doc. No. 602) ; to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. MINAHAN of New Jersey, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10989} for the relief of the 
owners of a drill boat known as drill boat Vo. 3 and a dredge 
known as dredge No. 9, reported the same with an amendment, 

accompanied by a report (No. 540), which said hill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 
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Mr. MacCRATE, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 9794) for the relief of Wendell Phillips 
Lodge, No. 865, Knights of Pythias, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 541), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARSS: A bill (H. R. 11717) for the establishment and 
maintenance of a forest experiment station at Cloquet, Minn., 
in cooperation with the University of Minnesota; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HEFLIN: A bill (H. R. 11718) providing that agents 
be sent into the South American Republics and into China and 
Japan for the purpose of inquiring into our trade relations with 
those countries and urging the use of American cotton goods; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 11719) to provide 
for the purchase of a site and erection of a public building 
thereon in the city of Delta, Colo.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. QUIN: A bill (H. R. 11720) to provide for the erection 
of a public building at Crystal Springs, Miss.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WISE: A bill (H. R. 11721) providing for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection thereon of a post-office building 
at the city of Monticello, Ga.; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11722) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection thereon of a post-office building at the city of 
Thomaston, Ga.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11723) providing for the purchase of a 
site and the erection thereon of a post-office building at the city of 
Jackson, Ga. ; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 11724) to amend the 
act for the promotion of vocational education in respect to the 
board created thereby; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. LESHER: A bill (H. R. 11725) to provide for the 
purchase of a site for a public building at Bloomsburg, Pa.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11726) to provide for the purchase of a 
site for a public building at Milton, Pa.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SEARS: A bill (H. R. 11727) to authorize the estab- 
lishment of a Coast Guard station on the coast of Florida at 
or in the vicinity of the Government cut, Miami Beach, Dade 
County ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11728) providing for a site for a post 
office at Jacksonville, Duval County, Fln.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. JACOWAY: A bill (H. R. 11729) to permit traveling 
salesmen to deduct expenses for meals and lodging in com- 
puting their net incomes for income purposes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CRAGO: A bill (H. R. 11730) to increase the efficiency 
of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, and the Public 
Health Service; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BEE: A bill (H. R. 11731) authorizing the Post- 
master General to enter into contracts with telegraph and tele- 
phone companies for the transmission of letters by electrical 
means of communication; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HERSMAN: A bill (H. R. 11732) to provide for a 
public building at San Jose, Calif.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. VOLSTEAD: Resolution (H. Res. 435) for the con- 
sideration of House bill 10074; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 436) for the consideration of Senate 
bill 3076; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. PORTER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 273) directing 
the President to require the exhumation and transportation 
forthwith of the bodies of all persons now buried in foreign 
countries who gave their lives in the late war in the service of 
the United States or in the service of the Allies; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 11733) granting a pen- 
sion to Ira Fouche; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 11734) granting an increase of 
pension to Daniel L. Portley; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. COSTELLO: A bill (H. R. 11735) granting a pen- 
sion to William Costello; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. JACOWAY: A bill (H. R. 11736) for the relief of 
Reinman & Wolfort; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 11737) granting a pension to 
Mary Martha Hopkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEE of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 11788) for the relief 
of Nels D. Anderson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McGLENNON: A bill (H. R. 11739) for the relief of 
William Marzahl; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RAINEY of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 11740) for the re- 
lief of Joseph A. Choate; to thé Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SEARS: A bill (H. R. 11741) for the relief of Mrs. 
Emma La Mee; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11742) granting an increase of pension to 
Sylvanus Strang; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11743) granting a pension to Thomas J. 
Herndon; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 11744) granting 
an increase of pension to Peter L. Tremper; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 11745) granting a pension 
to William Eldmond; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 11746) to authorize the Presi- 
dent to appoint Capt. Harold K. Hines, United States Navy, 
retired, a rear admiral on the retired list of the Navy; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. TINCHER: A bill (H. R. 11747) granting a pension 
to Leonard H. Hemphill; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 8 

844. By the SPEAKE (by request): Petition of Honolulu 
Post, No. 1, of the American Legion, favoring the formation of a 
separate air department to combine the air service of the Army and 
Navy and increasing the appropriation for equipment and person- 
nel of the aerial forces, naval and military, now stationed in the 
Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

845. Also, petition of Edward F. W. Beyer, of Wendel, Calif., 
regarding the conduct of certain officials of the Government of 
the United States during the recent World War; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

846. By Mr. BRIGGS: Petition of Hanson Post, American 
Legion, Amarillo, Tex., condemning the I. W. W.’s, the Bol- 
shevists, and the radicals, and their acts and teachings, and 
calling upon Congress for legislation to punish such exponents 
of violence and revolution and to deport aliens that are unde- 
sirable; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

847. By Mr. CAREW: Petition of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York, to improve our foreign service; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

848. By Mr. CARSS: Petition of Eveleth Commercial Club, 
of Eveleth, Minn., regarding proposed hydroaeroplane station 
at Duluth; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

849. Also, petition of M. S. Bersaglieri Society, of Duluth; 
Societa Italiana, of Hibbing; Society Christoforo Colombo, 
of Chisholm; Italian Social Club, of Duluth; Piemonte Society, 
of Hibbing; all in the State of Minnesota, regarding the immigra- 
tion laws of the United States; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

850. By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of Malden Post, No. 69, 
American Legion, asking for extra compensation for service men 
to the amount of $1 per day of service; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

851. Also, petition of Stoneham Post, No. 115, American 
Legion, Stoneham, Mass., protesting against the admission of 
Victor L. Berger to the Sixty-sixth Congress; to the Select Com- 
mittee on Victor L. Berger Investigation. 

852. Also, petition of Melrose Post, No, 90, American Legion, 
Melrose, Mass., protesting against the admission of Victor L. 
Berger to the Sixty-sixth Congress; to the Select Committee on 
Victor L. Berger Investigation. 

853. Also, petition of executive committee of Associated In- 
dustries of Massachusetts relative to daylight saving; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

854. By Mr. EMERSON: Petition of the Cleveland Advertis- 
ing Club, urging the passage of the soldiers’ land bill; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

855. By Mr. ESCH: Petition of Rotary Club of Wausau, Wis., 
favoring the Davey sedition bill (H. R. 10650) ; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

856. By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the La Salle 
(III.) Chamber of Commerce, concurring in the treaty of peace 
with Germany; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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$57. Also, petition of E. V. Price & Co., of Chicago, protesting 
against the excess-profits tax; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

858. Also, petition of the Illinois section of the American As- 
sociation, favoring a water-supply service in connection with the 
reorganization of the Army; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

850. Also, petition of the Brotherhoods Joint Legislative 
Board of Illinois, opposing any legislation that will deprive 
railroad employees the right of collective bargaining and the 
right to strike; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

860. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Associated Industries 
of Massachusetts, favoring House bill 11126, introduced by 
Hon. F. W. Dallinger, entitled “ To save daylight in the first 
zone”; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

861. By Mr. McDUFFIE: Papers to accompany House bill 
11217, granting a pension to Sadie L. Runyan; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

862. By Mr. MAHER: Petition of sundry citizens of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., for the recognition of the Republic of Lithuania; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

863. By Mr. MORIN: Petition of the Pittsburgh Builders’ 
Exchange, of Pittsburgh, Pa., urging a revision of antitrust acts 
and the enactment of effective laws embodying the principles 
of arbitration; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

864. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of citizens of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., for the recognition of the Republic of Lithuania; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

865. Also, petition of the Merchants’ Association of New York, 
for relief of the famished people of central Europe and Armenia ; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

866. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Lodge No. 1073, Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks, of Redding, Calif., relative to the 
spread of disloyalty and urging legislation to take care of the 
Bolshevists and anarchists; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

867. Also, petition of general manager of the California Cot- 
ton Mills Co., of Oakland, Calif.; urging the return of the rail- 
roads to private ownership and the arbitration of all labor dis- 
putes between the employees and employers; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

868. Also, petition of Red River Lumber Co., protesting against 
House bill 10738, providing for collective bargaining ; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

869. Also, petition of Woman’s Auxiliary, Local Post No. 64, 
Post Office Clerks, of Los Angeles, Calif., placing themselves on 
record as indorsing the Smith-Towner bill; to the Committee on 
Education. 

870. Also, petition of Tegner Farm Center, of Turlock, Calif., 
relative to Japanese immigration to this country; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

871. Also, petition of Parents Teachers’ Association, of 
Placerville, El Dorado County, Calif., indorsing the Smith- 
Lever bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

872. Also, petition of Leese & Gottfried Co., of San Francisco, 
Calif., protesting against House bill 8315, the Siegel bill; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

873. By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of the Associated Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts indorsing House bill 11126, introduced 
by Hon. F. W. Darn, entitled“ To save daylight in the first 
zone”; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

874. By Mr. WARD: Petition of Willard L. Parker and other 
members of Dairymen’s League of Hunter, N. Y., favoring en- 
actment into law of Capper-Hersman legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 


SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, January 14, 1920. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, Thy law is the law of all worlds and of all 
time, eternal and unchanging and perfect, and we seek to tran- 
scribe Thy law into the customs, manners, and purposes of this 
great Nation. We come to Thee for Thy guidance and blessing 
that we may have the inspiration to know the things of God, 
to write them in the forms of our laws and of our customs in our 
day. Guide us in the discharge of the duties of this day. We 
ask it for Christ’s sake, Amen. 


The Vice President being absent, the President pro tempore 
took the chair. f 


On request of Mr. Curtis, and by unanimous consent, the 
reading of the Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was dispensed 
with and the Journal was approved. 

A 5 CURTIS. I suggest the absence of a quorum, Mr. Presi- 
en 

pa PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


The Secretary will call the 


Ashurst Harris Moses Smith, Md. 
Ball Harrison Nelson Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Henderson New Spencer 
Calder Hitchcock Newberry Stanley 
Capper ohnson, S. Dak, Norris Sterlin. 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Nugent Sutherland 
Colt endrick Overman Thomas 
Culberson Kenyon 5 oo ‘Townsend 
Cummins ing Phipps ‘Trammell 
Curtis Kirby Pittman Wadsworth 
Dial Lenroot Pomerene Walsh, Mass. 
Dillingham age Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
ay MeCormick Robinson Warren 
eCumber Sheppard Watson 
Gronna McKellar Sherman Wolcott 
Hale McLean Simmons 
Harding McNary mith, Ga. 


Mr. MOSES. I announce the absence from the city of my col- 
league [Mr. KEYES] on account of illness in his family. I ask 
that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] is absent due to illness. I 
will let this announcement stand for the day. : 

Mr. TRAMMELL. My colleague, the senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], is detained by illness. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] 
and the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Surexps] are detained by 
illness in their families. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BeckHAm] and the Senator 
from California [Mr. PHrtan] are absent on official business. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Unverwoop] is detained from the Senate on official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


MESSAGE FO THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 69) appointing a commission to 
report on conditions in the Virgin Islands, with amendments, in. 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the President pro tempore: . 

H. R. 484. An act to provide for the erection of a Federal office 
1 on the site acquired for the Subtreasury in St. Louis, 

O.; and A 

H. R. 7752. An act relating to detached service of officers of 
the Regular Army. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. CAPPER presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pratt 
and Osborne Counties, in the State of Kansas, and of the con- 
gregation of the Brethren Church of the southeast district of 
Kansas, remonstrating against universal military training, which 
were referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I wish to present a 
memorial from men who claim to speak for 600 employees of a 
large manufacturing plant in Atlanta, Ga., urging that in the 
pending legislation provision be made to prevent any suspension 
of the operation of railroads. The memorial is short, and I ask 
to have it printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

ATLANTA, GA., January 10, 1920. 

We, the undersigned, representing more than 600 employees of the 
Frank E. Block Co., wish to insis at our Representatives in Congress 
use their utmost influence to put through a law that will make it im- 
possible to stop the operation of a railroad. 

We feel that too much time has already been lost discussing the de- 
mands of the owners, as well as the demands of labor, and that the 
time has come when the great mass of American people, consisting of 
the manufacturers, the employees thereof, the mercantile and the cleri- 
cal people, and the general traveling public need to have some con- 

eration. 

For the past two years the employees and traveling representatives 
of manufacturing and mercantile establishments have been too often 
put on the anxious bench by numerous threatened tie-ups of railroads. 


We want to be assured of continuous supplies of raw material, so 
that we can continue at work, and that our food is to be brought to us 


without delay, 
Ep. F. LOGAN, 
Chairman, Chief Engineer for Frank E. Block Co. 
Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I present also a memorial from At- 
lanta Lodge, No, 65, Order of Railway Expressmen, of Georgia, 
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suggesting that under the terms by which boards of adjustment 
are to be formed as provided in pending legislation there is no 
representation of independent organizations of railroad em- 
ployees. I move that the memorial be referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Los Angeles, Calif., praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion for the suppression of anarchy and un-American organiza- 
tions, which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Ie also presented a memorial of Post No. 74, American Legion, 
of Modesto, Calif., remonstrating against the leasing of agri- 
cultural lands to orientals, which was referred to the Committee 
on Publie Lands, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 


Mr. LODGE, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3406) for the purchase of build- 
ings and grounds for the embassy of the United States at Brus- 
sels, Belgium, reported it without amendment. 

He also, from the same commitiee, to which was referred Sen- 
ate resolution 56, submitted by Mr. BANKHEAD June 2, 1919, 
seeking a convention between the United States and certain Cen- 
tral American countries for the protection of migratory birds, re- 
ported it without amendment. 


LUDWIG C. A. K. MARTENS. 


Mr. CALDER, from the Committee to Andit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred Sen- 
ate resolution 277, submitted by Mr. Moses on the 12th instant, 
reported it favorably without amendment, and it was considered 
by unanimous consent and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the subcommittee of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, acting under the resolution of the Senate (S. Res. 263) agreed to 
on the day of December 20, 1919, be, and hereby is, empowered 
to employ counsel. 


LAND AT FOBT SMITH, ARK. 


Mr. FERNALD. From the Committee on Public Lands I 
report back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 
9089) releasing the claim of the United States Government to 
the block or square of land in the city of Fort Smith, in the 
State of Arkansas, upon which is situated the old Federal 
jail, to the city of Fort Smith for a site for a convention hall, 
community building, or other public purposes. 

Mr. KIRBY. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
‘sideration of the bill just reported by the Senator from Maine. 
It is a bill which provides for the grant to the city of Fort 
Smith, Ark., of the old Federal jail at that place. The proposal 
has been agreed to and recommended by the Secretary of the 
Interior and also by the Attorney General, whose department 
has heretofore had jurisdiction of the property. The House 
has passed the bill and I think it ought to be passed by the 
Senate. y 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AsHurst in the chair). Is 
there objection to the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill be read, Mr. President. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, cto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he fs 
hereby, authorized and a patent granting, remising, 
releasing, and 5 ht, title, claim, and interest of the 
United States of America and to the block or square of land in the 
Sy of Fort Smith, in the State of Arkansas, bounded by Second and 

rd Streets and and Parker Avenues, fronting 300 feet on 
Second and Third Streets and 290.25 feet on R and Parker 
Avenues, upon which is situated the old Federal I, being a 
of section 8, township 8 north, range 32 west, to the city of Fort 
Steal ee cts Vell” e S mace tr an 
land shall not be used for such purposes it shall revert to the United 

eg. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


POST-OFFICE PROPERTY IN NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Mr. FERNALD. I report back favorably from the Committee 
on Publie Buildings and Grounds without amendment the 
bill (H. R. 9183) authorizing the of the Treasury 
to adjust the terms of the contract for the sale of the old post- 
office property in New Haven, Conn., and I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized, in his discretion and with the consent of the contractors, 
to modify and readjust the terms of the contract for the sale ef the 
old t-oflice property in New Haven, Conn., entered into March 13; 
1917, in such manner as he may deem equitable and just, if he sh 


determine that said contract bas become inequitable and unjust on 
account of the unforeseen conditions arising its execution, with 
respect to the Government's failure to deliver the property as soon 
as expected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S. 3715) for the relief of James Rundle (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: 

A bill (S. 3716) conferring jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to determine and report upon the interest, title, owner- 
ship, and right of possession of the Yankton Tribe of Indians 
to the Red Pipestone Quarries, South Dakota; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 3717) to purchase a painting of Abraham Lincoln; 
to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 3718) to exelude certain foreign publications from 
second-class mailing privileges, to increase second-class postal 
rates, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DIAL (by request): 

A bill (S. 3719) for the relief of Elizabeth R. Nicholls and 
Joanna L, Nicholls, heirs of Joshua Nicholls; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

CONSTRUCTION OF HOSPITALS AND SANITORIA. 


Mr. SHERMAN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
280), which was read and referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations: : 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Trea d h hereb 
directed to inform the Unit States. N 11 any, paai ; 
he has entered into under the authorizations contained in section 225 


chapter 98, of the lie acts of the Sixty-fifth Con third i 
(vol. 40, Stat. L., 3.13623. * ames =" 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKING SYSTEM. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, it is not often that the 
Washington Post gives credit to the administration for anything 
good, but in an editorial this morning it is so very fair, just, 
and even complimentary toward the Federal reserve banking 
system that I ask unanimous consent to have the editorial en- 
titled “ Banks are prosperous” inserted in the REcorp without 
reading. This is certainly a case of giving credit where credit 
is due, for certainly a banking system that has stood the stress 
and burden of not only financing this country during the war 
but of our Allies as well without a hitch and now, a year after 
the war is closed, makes such a showing as is in this editorial 
so well set out, is a banking system of which we are all proud. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

BANKS ARE PROSPEROUS. 


“The splendid record made by the banks of the country dur- 
ing 1919 is not only a tribute to the Federal Reserye System 
but it presents an encouraging outlook for business generally. 
It was a year of unprecedented prosperity, the banking institu- 
tions showing gross profits of about $1,000,000,000, with net 
profits close to $300,000,000. 

“The call for reports on the condition of national banks on 
November 17 elicited the fact that national bank resources ag- 
gregated $22,444,992,000, which is $829,000,000 more than ever 
before were reported in the history of the country. Another 
very significant fact is that at the close of the fiscal year June 
80 there were 18,240,300 individual deposit accounts in all the 
national banks, which was an increase of more than 10,000,000 
accounts during a period of three years, 

“Tt is highly complimentary to the efficacy of the Federal 
Reserve System that the element of safety to depositors has 
been so increased that bank failures are now a rarity. During 
the year ended October 31, 1919, there was not a national bank 
failure which resulted in the loss of a single dollar to a de- 
positor. The increase in the number of national banks has 
been remarkable. The Comptroller of the Currency states that 
since March 3, 1913, more than 1,000 charters for national banks 
have been issued and that during 1919 more national institu- 
tions were chartered than for any other year in a decade. 

These facts indicate that, whatever handicaps this country 
may labor under at this time, the financial condition of the 
United States is excellent. There is plenty of money and it is 
in circulation. The circumstances are favorable for a great 
era of prosperity, notwithstanding the unfavorable conditions 
elsewhere.” 
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LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
following concurrent resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives, which was read: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the time within which the joint special committee shall report, 
which committee was appointed under the provisions of the resolution 
(H. Con. Res. 14) of the present Congress authorizing the 8 
of a joint special committee to confer with the officials of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts and others relative to the participation 
by the United States in the observance of the three hundredth anni- 
versury of the landing of the Pilgrims, be, and the same is hereby, ex- 
tended until March 1, 1920. j 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I hope the Senate will read- 
fly concur in this resolution. For the information of the Senate 
I may state that a joint committee has essentially agreed upon 
a report which it is to make to the Congress, but the introduc- 
tion of a Provincetown feature of the celebration brought about 
the appointment of an additional commission on the part of the 
State of Massachusetts, and the committee did not think it be- 
coming or considerate to make a final report until it could have 
-a conference in this city with the Provincetown commission, 
For that reason it asks for an extension of time to make its 
report. ‘ 

The concurrent resolution was considered by unanimous con- 
sent and agreed to. 


CONDITIONS IN THE VIRGIN ISLANDS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 69) appointing a commission to report on 
conditions in the Virgin Islands, which were to strike out all 
after the preamble and insert: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring) 
That a joint commission to consist of three Members of the Senate an 
three Members of the House of Representatives, to be appointed by the 
Vice President of the United States, and the Speaker of the House, re- 
spectively is hereby created to visit the Virgin Islands and to report 
fully to Congress as to existing conditions in the said islands, and par- 
ticularly to report and recommend action by Congress, if need there be 
therefor, with reference to whether the present government under 
Executive direction should be superseded 7 civil government provided 
by Congress as contemplated by act of March 3, 1917 (39 Stat., p. 
1182), said government being now only temporary in character and by 
order of the President being now vested in officers of the Navy ; also, 
as to whether Congress should at this time provide for a civil govern- 
ment of the island by an organic act; also what, if any, legislation is 
neccessary pending the formation and adoption of an ae c act, and 
as to the genera) conditions ees pi in the islands. Said report to be 
filed at the earliest date practicable, and during the Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress. That the expenses of said commission in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this resolution shall be paid in equal proportions from the 
contingent funds of the Senate and the House of Representatives, upon 
the audit and order, reperin, of the ranking Senate and House 
members of said commission, the total amount not to exceed the sum 
of $2,500. 

To amend title to read as follows: “Concurrent resolution 
appointing 2 commission to report on conditions in the Virgin 
Islands,” and to strike out “ S. J. Res. 69” where it precedes the 
title in said resolution and insert“ S. Con, Res. 69.” 

Mr. KENYON. I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendments. The resolution has been changed from a joint 
to a concurrent resolution, and there are some other changes 
made, grammatical in their nature. 


The motion was agreed to, 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAT. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had on the 13th Instant approved and signed the following bill: 

S. 2902. An act to amend section 5182, Revised Statutes of 
the United States. 

WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Morning business is closed. 

Mr. NELSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of the unfinished business, being what is known as the 
water-power bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I should like the Senator from 
Minnesota to kindly yield, in order that Senate resolution 247 
may be now considered. I think it will take but a few moments 
to dispose of it, and I have been endeavoring for some time to 
get the resolution before the Senate, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Minnesota yield to the Senate from Georgia for that purpose? 

Mr. NELSON. I withhold my motion. What is the resolu- 
tion to which he refers, I will ask the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HARRIS. It is the resolution calling upon the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to inform the Senate as to the profits of 
the coal operators since the last report to the Senate a year 
and a half ago. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution referred to by the Sen- 
ator from Georgia? 


Mr. PHIPPS. I object to the present consideration of the 
resolution. i 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Colorado 
objects to the present consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. NELSON. I renew my motion that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the water-power bill, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
3184) to create a Federal power commission and to define its 
powers and duties, to provide for the improvement of naviga- 
tion, for the development of water power, for the use of lands 
of the United States in relation thereto, to repeal section 18 of 
“An act making appropriations for the construction, repair, 
and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes,” approved August 8, 1917, and for other 
purposes, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk to the pending bill, and I ask for the consider- 
ation of the proposed amendment by the chairman of the com- 
mittee. I understand he will not object to it. 

Mr. NELSON. I wish the Senator from Georgia would with- 
hold his amendment for a moment. I think there is an amend- 
ment pending. . 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I withhold the amendment. I 
thought the amendment to which the Senator refers had been 
disposed of. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Montana [Mr. WarsH] to reconsider 
the vote whereby the so-called Norris amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator from Nebraska will allow me, 
I desire to say that there was an amendment offered by the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Jonnson] which was not dis- 
posed of. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed that 
the amendment referred to by the Senator from Minnesota 
was offered simply for the purpose of being printed and to lie 
on the table until called up. 

Mr. NELSON. Then it was not offered as an amendment to 
be immediately considered? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It was not. 

Mr. NELSON. Very well. Then the motion of the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Watsu] to reconsider the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] on yester- 
day is the pending motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
the pending question is the motion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana to reconsider the vote by which the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Nebraska was agreed to. 

Mr. NELSON. That is correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I shall not offer any objection 
to the reconsideration of the amendment. I am willing that 
it shall be reconsidered to give the Senator from Montana an 
opportunity to be heard. : 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if 
reference is made to the Great Falls amendment? - 

Mr. NORRIS. Itis. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think the Senator from Nebraska is ex- 
tremely generous in consenting to a reconsideration of his 
amendment, because he has tried unsuccessfully heretofore 
to secure favorable consideration of that project in different 
forms. He has convinced me long ago not only of its expedi- 
ency but of the necessity of its development, and particularly 
in connection with the growing demands of the Capital City. 
Of course, if he does not object, I shall not do so. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to say to the 
Senator from Colorado that I feel that it is my duty to extend 
this courtesy to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. THOMAS. I shall not object if the Senator does not. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, I dislike to see the amendment 
reconsidered, but the Senator from Montana was not present 
when the amendment was adopted. I did not know that he 
wanted to be heard on it; I did not know that he had any 
objection to it; but I think it is the usual courtesy when such 
a thing occurs to let the amendment be reconsidered. I shall 
still contend for the adoption of the amendment, of course, but 
I am willing that it shall be reconsidered to give the Senator 
from Montana the opportunity he desires. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on reconsid- 
ering the amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask unanimous consent that the vote whereby 
the amendment was agreed to may be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska 
asks unanimous consent for the reconsideration of the vote by 
which the amendment was adopted. Is there objection? The 
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Chair hears none, and the vote is reconsidered. The question 
is upon agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I desire to say only 
a few words in addition to what I submitted upon this matter 
at the last session of the Senate. I have a very strong prepos- 


session in favor of the Government und the develop- 
ment of the Great Falls water-power project. My recollection 
is that I voted in favor of the amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Nebraska some five or six years ago looking to 
the development of this property by the Government. To those 
of us who know something about water-power development, it 
looks, at least it would so appear to the casual observer, to be 
a most inviting project. Moreover, the Government of the 
United States in the city of Washington and in the adjacent 
territory is a great consumer of power, and it would seem quite 
appropriate that it search gut some source from which it can 
supply itself, instead of purchasing power from private inves- 
tors. It seems to me quite an appropriate thing that the Gov- 
ernment should make this experiment, and I hope to be con- 
vinced again that the project is a wise one, and that it can be 
developed with profit to the Government of the United States; 
but, Mr. President, I have no information upon which I can 
form any kind of a judgment at the present time as to whether 
or not it would be wise to put the money of the Government into 
this project. 

I recall very well the report submitted on this project by the 
Senator from Nebraska, my recollection is in the year 1913— 
certainly not later-than the year 1914—five or six years ago. 
If any real investigation of the matter has been made since 
that time—I mean such an investigation as private investors 
would have made with a view to putting their money into the 
enterprise—it has not been called to my attention. If anything 
of the kind has been done I should be very glad to be advised 
about it; but since that time, as I stated upon yesterday, I 
have been informed by an engineer of very great experience 
and ability that it is not anywhere nearly as inviting a project 
as it would seem to be to the casual observer, by reason of the 
fact that storage is next to impossible, or at least exceedingly 
expensive, and that the development could go on supplying 
power for the entire year only to the extent that the water 
flows in the low-water season; or, if the development went be- 
yond that, it would be necessary to have a very expensive 
auxiliary steam plant, and that, by reason of that condition of 
affairs, it is not under ordinary circumstances a feasible project, 
unless it should become one unit in series of plants the power 
from which could be interchanged, according to the well-known 
practice among power companies; indeed, I might say the al- 
most essential practice. Whether or not that contention is 
sound I do not know. As the matter now stands, with the in- 
formation I haye about it, I am in this situation: I would not 
put my own money into the enterprise. If a man came to me, 
without any further information about the matter than I have 
now, and wanted me to put some money, if I had the money to 
invest, in a private corporation for the development of this 
property I would say, No; I could not think of such a thing; 
the information that I have leads me to doubt the feasibility 
and the success of the enterprise.” But I might easily be con- 
vinced, if a thorough investigation were made by a competent 
engineer who staked his reputation upon the success of the en- 
terprise. 

shall offer as a substitute for the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Nebraska one to the effect that the power com- 
mission is authorized and directed to make an investigation as to 
the feasibility of the project and the financial and economic 
features of it, and report the same to Congress with a yiew to 
the adoption of some measure such as that suggested by the 
Senator from Nebraska, if the report shall be finally favorable. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me a 
moment? 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. I stated before, when this amendment was up, 
that, to my mind, the most serious objection which could be 
made to it was that it was not exactly germane to this bill; but 
I desire to say further, as I said before, that one thing that 
makes me favorable to the amendment is this: There is a scar- 
city in the supply of water in the city of Washington, and an 
agitation is being carried on for the purpose of securing more 
water, and there is a scheme on foot to draw water from the 
Patuxent River. In view of the fact that the Patuxent River 
is a yery small stream—you pass it on the road from here to 
Baltimore, and it has two branches which are little more than 
creeks—it seems to me that the idea of taking water from the 
Patuxent River to supply this city, instead of aiming to get an 
additional supply from the Potomac River, is folly; and for 


that reason, inasmuch as we need an additional supply of water 
for the city of Washington, I think this power at Great Falls 
should be utilized. Additional water is urgently needed for the 
city; and it seems to me that it would be much easier and 
much more expeditious to secure water from Great Falls than 
to undertake a new scheme on the Patuxent River. 

Mr, DIAL. Mr. President, I agree with the Senators who 
want this amendment agreed to. I do not think the scarcity 
of water here has very much to do with it. If we are going to 
get a new supply, I think it would be well to go out to Great 
Falls. One reason why water is scarce in the District of Co- 
lumbia, I think, is that we charge practically nothing to the 
consumer, That can be remedied somewhat; but I do not think 
it is necessary to keep on making surveys out here at this place. 
We haye some magnificent reports already, and the capacity is 
the same now as it was then, and the only difference would be 
the additional cost of labor and machinery to bring the estimate 
up to date, if anyone wanted that information. But we all know 
that while labor and machinery have increased in cost, coal has 
also increased, no doubt, correspondingly; and if it was a good 
proposition in 1913, when that report was made, it is equally as 
good a proposition now. 

It occurs to me that we should encourage all possible water- 
power development in the United States. It will have a wonder- 
ful effect upon the people at large to see a development of this 
kind here close to Washington. 

I know the first time that I ever saw a dam of this kind 
the wonderful effect it had on my mind. ‘That would suggest to 
other people the desirability of going home and developing the 
powers near by. They would see where it was practicable and 
where the use existed for the power near by. We ought to 
develop every water power that we possibly can and save our 
coal for future generations. 

Personally, I doubt very much—I do not claim to be a hy- 
draulic engineer, notwithstanding I have had a little experience, 
but I do not claim to be an expert—-I doubt very much the 
practicability of building a dam anything like 115 feet high. 
That, however, is a question for the experts. 

In this stream, of course, we have a low period of water, 
usually coming along in the fall months, but to undertake to 
have a great storage reservolr there would be very expensive 
indeed ; so possibly a dam considerably below that height, so as 
to develop the natural flow of the river, would be all that would 
be necessary. But there is no question about water power 
being profitable where it can be developed at anything like 
reasonable cost, and where you are contiguous to a good market, 
as is the ease here. 

As to the secondary power during these months when the 
water is low some arrangement probably can be effected with 
the steam plants here. I am not familiar myself with the 
ownership of the steam plants in the District of Columbia, but 
I do not desire to confiscate anybody’s property. Probably 
they can be bought, or arrangements can be made to have this 
plant operate in conjunction with present established steam 
plants, and thus produce a uniform quantity of power through- 
out the 12 months of the year. But by all means I think we 
ought to go ahead and develop that power. I think it is worth 
millions and millions of dollars, as I said before, to have a 
sample to show the people of the United States, and there is 
no use of having any more surveys about it. You can have an 
estimate brought up to date for a very small cost, if you want 
that, as to the cost of machinery and the cost of labor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I feel so confident that this 
amendment ought to be agreed to that I sincerely trust that 
Senators who have any doubt about it will give me their atten- 
tion while I review briefly what I believe will convince all fair- 
minded men that this development ought to take place. I feel 
very deeply about it. It does not take an expert to go out and 
look at Great Falls and realize that almost within sight of the 
dome of this Capitol is a great flow of water that during all the 
years that are past has been going down the Potomac River 
without doing anybody any good that if properly harnessed will 
save thousands and millions of money, besides being a great 
measure of conservation. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON], in his usual wise 
way, struck one of the keynotes here. We are short of water 
right now. Regulations had to be issued last summer, and it 
will be so again, in the Capital City restricting the use of water. 
There is not enough water to supply the people. There were 
times last summer when the city would have been in danger, 
had there been a great conflagration, on account of a shortage 
of water. We are at the danger point now. The great criticism 
with Congress is that this ought to have been done years ago. 

The proposition is, as the Senator from Minnesota says, to 
go to the Patuxent River, a small stream, and get water. That 
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is something that can be done. 


It is outlined in the report. 
They went into it in detail, and turned it down; not because it 
could not be done, but because it meant no water-power develop- 


ment. Whenever you get that through, whenever you 

clate from this proposition the water supply for the city of 
Washington, all those of us who know what a wonderful in- 
fluence is being brought to bear to prevent the development of 
a great water power like this will haye taken away from those 
who favor it one of their arguments. One-third of the amount 
that will be required for the development of this power can be 
properly charged to the increased water supply of Washington. 
There is no question about a supply of water—it is practically 
unlimited—if you develop this proposition, but if you take the 
Patuxent as a source of supply, while it will run for a good 
many years past our lives, by building a lot of conduits and 
spending a whole lot of money, the supply from that source is 
not unlimited. The time will come some day when our children 
even then will have to increase that supply and go further and 
expend more money. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. Wass] is favorable to 
the proposition, as I understand; but his chief argument is that 
the report upon which I base my argument is old and that it has 
not been investigated recently by engineers. Mr. President, 
that is true. It was made before the war with Germany, and 
there has been none made since. That was not the first report 
that was made. There have been seven or eight investigations 
made. I presume more than $100,000 of public funds has been 
expended in the various investigations of this power, and where- 
ever the investigation was made by competent engineers they 
have always made a favorable report; and then what happened? 
The report comes in, and Congress lays it aside until it gets 
old; and when it is proposed again, then it is said, just like 
the argument made here to-day, “ Let us have another investi- 
gation.” That runs it over for three or four years, and that 
8 will go in the pigeonhole, and the investigation goes on 

orever. 

It is true that it will cost more now, and the figures of the 
engineers, of course, will have to be changed. We know that. 
We do not need an expert to tell us that. But, Mr. President, 
God's laws have not been changed. Water runs down hill just 
the same now as it did before the war. The same amount of 
water going down the same distance will produce the same 
amount of power. The fundamental elements haye not been 
changed. The desirability of harnessing this power is just as 
great and greater now than ever; and, Mr. President, the 
water supply is not the only thing that we ought to consider. 
We have suffered in this Capital City during the last winter, 
and to some extent we are suffering now, from a shortage of 
coal. If this water power had been developed a shortage of coal 
in the city of Washington would have been unknown. 
would not have been a day when there would have been a 
shortage of coal. Practically all of the coal that is being used 
for the development of hydroelectric energy would have been 
saved. There is not any doubt about that, and that is true 
now just as it was before the war. 

I feel that if you do nothing here but what the Senator says 
he is going to try to do by his substitute, you will have killed 
this project for another 10 or 12 years. In the meantime 
the city will have to have more water, and they will go ahead, 
as the Senator from Minnesota says, and develop the Patuxent 
proposition, which has nothing to do with power, and they will 
spend a whole lot of money in building an aqueduct. As the 
Senator from Minnesota suggests there will be a lot of other 
expenses connected with it, while here we have an aqueduct 
already. 

Mr. President, I know that the construction of this project 
is going to cost a good deal. The estimate of the cost before the 
war was $15,000,000, in round numbers, I have placed a limi- 
tation in the authorization here of $25,000,000. It does not 
mean that that is going to be appropriated. 

The amendment does not appropriate a dollar, The engineers 
that made this investigation and made the Langfitt report esti- 
mated that from the time of the beginning until it was all 
completed it would take from six to eight years. The appro- 
priation and expenditure of this money is going to be divided 
up during quite a number of years, 

Now, let me meet another objection. It is said that the 
water in the Potomac River varies a great deal, and that there 
is not any way to get a storage of water. That, in my judg- 
ment, is the only weakness of this proposition; but it is not 
true that there is not any place to develop storage. In the very 
plan that I am speaking of there is a storage lake 9 miles long 
and 115 feet deep, covering over 3,000 acres. That will store 
a good deal of water. Jt is not as complete a storage as ulti- 
mately will be brought about. 


Finally, Mr. President, those who follow us, if we will take 
this first initial step, will build dams at other places. Col. Lang- 
fitt told me himself, although he has said nothing about that 
in his report, there are three places where, at a comparatively. 
small expense, immense storage dams will be constructed. So, 
he said to me, if Congress will take this step, if they will start 
this development and then continue it as we go on and need 
more power, it will eventually reach a point where the flow of 
the Potomac River over this dam will practically be the same 
every hour in a day and every day in the year. 

The cost, according to this report, of putting the electricity 
on the three stations in the city ready for distribution would 
be about one-fifth of 1 cent per kilowatt hour. I realize that 
has to be increased, because everything is higher now; but the 
cost upon the completion of the plan that he has recommended 
would take the price of the electricity down to 2 and a frac- 
tion mills per kilowatt hour, not to the consumer -I do not want 
to have any misconception—but on the switchboard ready for 
any plan of distribution. 

Mr. President, the Government of the United States and the 
government of the District of Columbia use now about half of 
the electricity that is developed in this District. We are the, 
great consumers of electricity. Those were the figures, in 
round numbers, as I remember them, when this report was 
made. I presume they have increased now, and they will in- 
crease more as time goes on. The Government will have to go 
further in the way of erecting buildings and the use of power 
and light. So we are making something for ourselves. Col. 
Langfitt made an estimate allowing for depreciation, for cost 
of handling the plant, and all the expenses that I think anyone 
could possibly ask to have included. ‘The Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. New] suggests to me the city will grow, but the water 
power will not. But this water power can be developed by 
stages. This is only one stage of it. I was about to say that, 
charging off for depreciation in all lines, and the cost of opera- 
tion in everything, Col. Langfitt showed in his report that this 
entire expense of a little over $15,000,000 would pay for itself 
in 43 years. 7 

Mr. President, when we construct an improvement that we 
know is going to wear out in 10 years, we have to take that into 
consideration. The cost of the product, whatever it may be, 
depends somewhat upon the term of life of the improvement. 
When we take into consideration that this proposition, properly 
carried out, this dam properly constructed, means a thousand 
years, that it means all time, the cost absolutely sinks into in- 
significance. It may be that at the present time a business man 
wonld not go into the venture and would not go into other 
ventures because of the high cost of labor and the high cost of 
material. The amendment does not require the commission to 
commence at any particular time, and yet business men are 
going into all kinds of ventures. We have buildings going up in 
this city now and plans for more buildings next year that will 
outstrip any year that the city has ever had, notwithstanding 
the high cost. I am one of those who wants to be economical, 
I had this proposition put up to me at the beginning of the war, 
when the coal shortage was acute, when the Government was 
short of power everywhere, and I turned it down. I said, “I 
am going to wait until the war is over. I doubt the wisdom of 
the Government putting the money into it right now.” 

My amendment is so drawn—and if it is not drawn that way 
I would be glad to haye an amendment that would make it so— 
it is so drawn as to give the commission complete discretion in 
the matter. But I am not willing to accept an amendment that 
will simply provide for an investigation and a report to Con- 
gress without any instruction for them to go ahead with it. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Has not this project ‘been 
surveyed from time to time? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, sir. 

Mz. SMITH of South Carolina. Are not all the facts relative 
to the possibility of developing that power already available to 
Congress? 

Mr. NORRIS. I can not conceive of a single thing in connec- 
tion with the project that is not known, excepting that the fig- 
ures will have to be added to on account of the high cost of 
laber and the high cost of material. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor if he knows just what primary horsepower may be developed 
at Great Falls? 

Mr. NORRIS. That will depend to a great extent on how 
far we go. The particular dam that Col. Langfitt provided for, 
which wus, as I said yesterday, near the west line of the Dis- 
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trict, across the river, 115 feet high, dammed the water up to 
the base of Great Falls, and made that lake, that storage ca- 
pacity. It did not interfere with the fall of the water going 
over the rocks there. He said there was not any doubt in his 
judgment but that the next step to take would be to increase the 
dam which we already haye now west of the falls and carry 
the water around the falls and drop it into the river at that 
point, That would give them a drop there of all the water 
which comes down the river of 333 feet in addition. If that 
were developed we would have, in round numbers, 100,000 
horsepower. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That is, taking the power 
developed at the initial fall and the power developed at the 
outflow of the storage dam below the falls? $ 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, sir. There are times in the year when 
the river gets low, when we would need steam facilities. But, 
Mr. President, we have them now. We have between 60 and 
70 different electric plants in various places that the Govern- 
ment already owns in the District. It already owns, paid for 
by the Government of the United States, sufficient steam power 
in the driest day of the driest year we have éver had to supply 
the additional energy that will be necessary, and that is going 
to be only a comparatively small portion of the time. There 
are tables in this report based on a measurement of the river 
for 15 years; and, by the way, the water flowing down the 
Potomac River has been measured as carefully as the water of 
any stream anywhere in the world. These tables show exactly 
what we ean expect, basing our estimates upon a measurement 
of 15 years. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will. 

Mr. NELSON. In connection with what the Senator states I 
want to read a brief paragraph from the report made on this 
water power in the third session of the Sixty-second Congress. 
I read from page 10: 


rs’ observation by the 
Uitte Bae Gein F 600.000, 000 gallons 
daily and 84,000,000, 00 gallons daily. As the predicted maximum 
daily consumption in 1950— 

That is, for the city of Washington— 
is only 129,000,000 gallons, it may be stated that the Potomac River at 
Great Falls can furnish for all time a sufficient water supply to the 
city, and that until long after the usual limits of predictions have been 
passed a surplus will be available, even in times of excessive drought. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thank the Senator for his contribution, 
Col. Langfitt in his report gives a table in which he shows the 
development of horsepower based on the measurement of this 
water for 15 years. It never would go down and never has 
gone down at any time when they have measured it to a less 
horsepower than 15,400. During a period of 15 years, accord- 
ing to this table, there was a minimum development of 15,400 
horsepower. There were 300 days in every year for 15 years 
when there would be a development of 27,500 horsepower. 
There were 250 days in every year when there would be a de- 
velopment of 37,600 horsepower, There were 220 days in every 
year when there would be a development of 47,700 horsepower. 
There were 182 days in every year when there would be a de- 
velopment of 66,300 horsepower. There were 159 days in every 
year when there would be a development of 78,100 horsepower. 
There were 128 days in every year when there would be a 
development of 99,500 horsepower. There were 105 days in 
every year when there would be a development of 98,200 horse- 
power, and so on. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is, without utilizing the falls proper. 
If you would conduct the water around the falls and get the 
benefit of the falls itself, in addition to the dam that Col. 
Langfitt is discussing here, you would have an additional fall, 
as I said a while ago, of 333 feet. I yield to the Senator from 
Colorado. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I merely wish to ask the Senator if those 
figures are based on the natural fall of the stream without any 
reservoir to hold back a portion of the flood waters? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that is my understanding of it. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I wanted to get that clear. 

Mr. NORRIS. The lake that I have mentioned, which would 
be the result of the construction of the dam if they follow this 
plan, will give a storage capacity covering 3,000 acres of land, 
and, as Col. Langfitt says in the report, that storage capacity 
would be be sufficient so that, unless they had a very long season 
of drought, they could regulate the flow of the stream over the 
dam without the necessity of asking anything from the steam 
auxiliary. 

There are other plans—for instance, the Leighton plan, one 
developed before this, that did not contemplate the construction 


of a dam and would not cost nearly as much money; and you 
can get a great deal of electricity there without spending that 
much money, He proposed to increase the dam that the United 
States already owns—that is, above the falls—and then take the 
water out there and bring it around in a canal only 2 or 3 miles 
in length, or a few miles, I do not remember how much, and 
then drop it into the river just this side of the falls. Of course, 
that plan would not cost anywhere near so much money and it 
would develop à great deal of power. However, it would not 
have the benefit of the lake to store water. It would be able to 
store what the dam above the falls would store, and nothing else. 
We have one dam now. The Government owns it; the Govern- 
ment constructed it. That is where we get the water for the 
supply of the city. It stores a good deal of water. If we build 
the dam that is provided here, it would get the benefit of all the 
fall from the bottom of the falls to the District line, which is 
something over 115 feet. By using the falls proper, by using 
the water twice, we would get a total fall of about 150 feet, or in 
that neighborhood. 

Briefly, let me, in conclusion, call the attention of the Senate 
to these considerations: First, we must have an additional water 
supply for the city of Washington, whether we ever construct 
this dam or not. We have to have it. We are now getting our 
water from the Potomac River. This plan provides for its 
increase almost to an unlimited extent from the same source 
from whence we get it now. If we do not do this, we have got 
to adopt some other plan, which will probably be the Patuxent 
River, and get a supply of water there, which will not be inex- 
haustible to begin with. It will last for a good many years. 
It will increase the supply, as I remember it, somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 90,000,000 gallons a day; but if the city keeps 
on growing long enough and demands an increased supply, that 
would eventually be insufficient. This proposed plan will end 
it forever, so far as the water supply is concerned, and by the 
building of this falls proposition we do several things at one 
time by the expenditure of the money only once. That is, we 
get power, we get light, and we get water. 

Do not forget, Senators, that, laying aside all financial con- 
siderations, the question of conservation ought to be consid- 
ered. There will be no more shortage of coal in the city of 
Washington, no more suffering for lack of coal if this proposition 
is put into effect. That will be ended forever. The cost of 
electricity to the consumers in this city will be at least cut 
in two. The Government will get its electricity for practically 
nothing. 

I could go through the report and give the amount of money 
which up to the year 1912, when the report was made, had then 
been spent for electricity, but it is unnecessary. Everybody, it 
Seems to me, can see the desirability of doing this work. Do 
not stop it at an investigation. There is not anything different 
in the river now than there was when it was investigated 
before. The water is there just the same, It has been investi- 
gated seven or eight times by competent engineers, and the re- 
sult always is that Congress lays the report aside and does not 
act on it until it is old, and then when it comes up again the 
argument is at once advanced, let us have another investigation, 
and then you start to investigate. 

With all respect to my friend the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Warsa), if the substitute that he said he was going to offer 
to the amendment is agreed to, I think it means the eternal death 
of the development of water power at Great Falls, because in the 
meantime other sources of water supply will be had, and then 
one of the great economies of this plan is killed, and killed 
forever. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
a question? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, It was stated a while ago that the dam 
would be so high that it would be impossible of construction, 
Does the Senator remember what is the height of the Roosevelt 
Dam? It seems to me that it is higher than this proposed dam. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. I can not give the exact figure, but I 
think the Roosevelt Dam is something like 250 feet high. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have seen it. I know it is very high, 
and I know it is very much higher than the one proposed in this 
project. 

May I say further to the Senator that I feel about the amend- 
ment just as he does. I shall vote to amend the bill by adding 
the Senator's amendment. I think, aside from the necessities of 
the District and to relieve the coal situation here which is bound 
to come in the future days, that it would be a splendid object 
lesson 

Mr. NORRIS. It would be. j 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. To teach Members of Congress the pos- 
sibilities of water-power development, The objections that many 
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of them have to the development of western water power indi- 
cates that they have never given the subject very much consid- 
eration. I think every Member of Congress could then go out to 
Great Falls and see what a real water power is and what could 
be done with water power in the West. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Is it not a fact that the nature 
of the rock, the natural foundation there, is reported by engi- 
neers to be first class? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The abutments on either side 
constitute a foundation that would justify the engineers in build- 
ing a dam to the extreme possibilities? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that is all true. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That is my understanding of 
the situation. 

Mr. NORRIS. The amendment does not bind the commission 
to this particular plan. I have been speaking of a plan by 
Col. Langfitt. I am not an expert; I am not an engineer. I 
have to follow other men who are experts. I haye no hesi- 
tancy in following him. I went all over it with him about the 
time the report was made, but I have left the way open in my 
amendment, so that if the commission does not think the par- 
ticular plan ought to be followed they can adopt any other plan. 

In the various reports that have been made by experts there 
have been various kinds of plans proposed. I leave that en- 
tirely open with the commission. They can adopt any plan 
they want to. Their hands are absolutely free. If the amend- 
ment does not so provide, then I am willing to accept an amend- 
ment that will do it. That is my intention in the bill. I do not 
want to tie their hands in any way. I want to have one thing in 
it for sure, and that is that they will be directed by the bill to 
go ahead and make that improvement. We have had investi- 
gations enough, all of them showing that it ought to be done. 

I am not going to put my judgment up that this plan or that 
plan or some other plan ought to be followed. Any plan will 
suit me. Let those in charge decide it upon expert testimony. 
They will have it all before them. It is all a matter of record. 
But let us not stop by saying, “ Look it up and report to Con- 
gress.” Let us direct them to go ahead. I have not limited 
them in time. As I first drew the amendment I said they must 
do it within a year; but, as I have offered the amendment, I 
have stricken that out. It seems to me they ought to do it as 
soon as possible, but if it takes them more than a year to look 
it up and advise about it and examine the different plans, I 
um willing to give that time to them. I only want to make it 
certain that the sin that the Government has been committing 
during all these years in permitting that power to go to waste 
shall cease, and that we shall proceed not only for the benefit of 
the Government and the people particularly of the District, but, 
as the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] SAYS, as an 
object lesson to the entire country and to all the world in the 
development of power. 

Mr. LODGE, Mr. President, I merely wish to ask the Senator 
a question, I agree that the power ought to be utilized. Can it 
be utilized in such a way as to avoid the destruction of the falls? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. There we will come to a disagreement. 
Personally I think if they would utilize the falls they would add 
to its beauty, but the particular plan which Col. Langfitt out- 
lined did not touch the falls at all. He has shown the plan 
for a lake, which he says, and I think very properly, would 
greatly add to the beauty. It would be covered with boats. 
It would become a great place for people of this city to visit, 
being a lake that would cover 3,000 acres. 

My judgment is that the falls proper ought to be utilized, 
but the commission does not have to do that under this amend- 
ment. Langfitt did not do it out of consideration for the feel- 
ing that was more or less general that the beauty of the falls 
should not be destroyed. To my mind we will add to its beauty. 
I would rather see the water power developed by a great dam 
there. In my judgment it would be more beautiful than the 
falls as they are, but that is not necessary, of course. 

Mr. STERLING. May I ask the Senator where, with refer- 
ence to the falls under Mr. Langfitt’s plan, the dam is to be 
located? 

Mr. NORRIS. Nine miles this side, which is either at or 
very near the line of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. STERLING. Of course that could not interfere with 
the scenic beauty of the falls. : 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no; it dams the water up to the foot of 
the falls, but does not go any farther. 

If there are no other questions, I believe I have nothing 
further to say. s 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I have no disposi- 
tion to differ with the Senator from Nebraska concerning the 


merits of the project upon the basis of the report of which he 
speaks. I have that report before me. It was made and sub- 
mitted to Congress on the 14th of February, 1913. That is all 
but seven years ago; and I submit there is not a business man 
in the United States who would put a dollar into a power site 
at the present time upon the strength of a report that is seven 
years old concerning the feasibility of a project. 

Everybody knows that conditions have changed and radically 
changed since that time. We should have an investigation 
to show that it is just as inviting a project now as it was then, 
but I submit that it would be the height of imprudence for the 
Congress of the United States in a representative capacity to 
launch into this project without some information concerning 
the feasibility of it under conditions as they exist to-day. 

I am very heartily in favor, if it can be done with profit to 
the Government of the United States, of the development of this 
project by the Government of the United States, and I want 
to make it an example, if I can, of the possibility of thus 
developing by the Government of the United States some of 
these powers with profit and benefit to the people of the United 
States. I hope the United States will some time or other take 
on the development of some other of the great water powers 
besides the power possibility of Muscle Shoals, but I want this 
to be an example instead of a warning. I want to see the 
States, I want to see ‘the counties, I want to see the municipali- 
ties avail themselves of the opportunity that is afforded by 
the bill to construct and develop water-power plants within 
their borders. 

I hope that we shall be able to create in the West irrigation 
districts that shall undertake to establish power plants in 
order to pump water for utilization in irrigation and to take 
care of our problems of that character in that way; but if we 
shall go into this enterprise, as I insist, blindfolded at the 
present time, and it shall be demonstrated by actual and sore 
experience that the project is a failure, the greatest kind of a 
deterrent will arise against any sort of a municipal or public 
development of water powers. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, may I inter- 
rupt the Senator from Montana? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The Senator from Montana 
speaks of the recommendation which was made seven years ago 
and of the different conditions which then existed. The Sena- 
tor, of course, has reference to the difference in the cost of 
materials. Surely the general physical conditions upon which 
the civil and hydrographic engineers and topographers then 
based their reports have not changed. The question then would 
be as to whether the cost of material and of construction is such 
at this time as to deter us from carrying out the project which 
is seven years old, based upon its feasibility as a physical prop- 
erty which can be developed. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Undoubtedly. As a matter of 
course, it was necessary at that time to institute a comparison 
between the cost of producing power through the fall of the 
waters of the Potomac River as against producing power by coal 
under then existing conditions; and that is the problem to-day. 
I do not know whether the same relation which obtained then 
between the cost of developing water power and the cost of the 
power produced as compared with the cost of power derived 
from coal obtains now. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I desire to vote for the 
amendment, because I believe that the lack of the conservation 
and utilization of the power at Great Falls for the use of the 
District of Columbia is a severe commentary on the Congress, 
The question of the initial cost may be one for consideration; 
but the overhead charges and the primary cost of installing the 
proper machinery to develop the power will be practically the 
only element of comparison in ascertaining the immediate differ- 
ence between the cost of power derived from coal and the cost of 
light, heat, and power derived from the falls; for, after the 
initial cost has been met, then for the future there will be a 
gradual absorption of the cost, because there will not be a 
necessity for repeating the initial cost. In the production of 
coal the price rises and falls according to the wages paid those 
who dig it out and the cost of transportation; but here you 
have a fixed permanent charge, which is the initial charge; 
and after that the cost will be negligible as compared to the cost 
of production of heat, light, and power in any other way. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, the Senator from South 
Carolina is quite right about that. The actual running expenses 
in the operation of a water-power plant are, as a rule, very 
trifling. The burden comes in the interest charge upon the 
original investment. Even in the application of the power that 
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is true, for in the application of the hydroelectric power to the 
operation of steam railroads the cost, of course, of turning on 
the current is practically nothing as compared with the feeding 
of coal under a boiler for the generation of steam; but the cost 
of the installation of the plant in the first place is a great one. 
Of course, that cost is continually bearing interest, and so it 
becomes a question as to the original cost, which, of course, 
enters into the question of the continuing charges and the cost 
of producing the power as it is used by the consumer. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. That is, the Senator’s idea 
is that the initial cost, the cost of installation, may be so great 
that the interest on it would not compare favorably with the cost 
of power derived from steam produced by coal? r 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator is quite right. In 
many parts of the country where coal is readily available there 
are water powers lying perfectly idle, and it is uneconomical 
to develop such water powers, because power can be produced 
from coal at a less cost than it can be secured by the develop- 
ment of the water power. So I might say, in some parts of the 
West—in the State of California, for instance—they are able 
to produce power by fuel oil at a less cost than would be in- 
volved in the development of the water power. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Then, the Senator’s idea is 
that before we commit ourselves to this proposition an investi- 
gation should be made in order to ascerthin what under present 
conditions the initial cost of constructing this dam and the other 
necessary appliances to develop the power would be, in order to 
ascertain the charges for heat, light, and power that would then 
be necessary through a term of years to absorb that cost as com- 
pared with the present cost of providing such power? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly; to bring the information 
down to date before we undertake the enterprise. 

Mr. President, there is just one other thing that I desire to 
say. The Senator from Nebraska says the trouble about this 
matter is that after an investigation is directed and had Con- 
: gress puts the proposition off. Of course, that does happen; it 
‘has happened in this case; but there is no reason why the amend- 
ment which is now offered by the Senator from Nebraska should 
not be put on the District appropriation bill at any session of 
Congress. Of course, it would be even more appropriate as a 
‘part of that appropriation bill than it would be as a part of the 
pending measure. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I shall be very glad to yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does not the Senator know that it would be 
subject to a point of order upon the District appropriation bill, 
and that any one Senator could keep it out of that measure? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. The Senator succeeded, how- 
ever, in getting it upon the District appropriation bill in the 
case to which I referred. I do not agree, however, that the 
committee haying the District bill in charge would decline to 
give its approval to the proposal if the report seemed to justify 
it; but, for the matter of that, there are many bills to which it 
could be attached quite as appropriately as to this bill. Accord- 
ingly, as a substitute for the amendment of the Senator from 
Nebraska, I offer the following: 


The commission is hereby authorized and directed to investigate and, 
on or before the first Monday in December, 1920, report to Congress the 
cost and, in detail, the economic value of the power plant outlined in 
project No. 3, House Document No. 1400, Sixty-second Congress, third 
session, in view of existing conditions, utilizin such study as may here- 
tofore have been made by any department of the Government. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Montana to the amendment of 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have just been reading the 
Recorp of yesterday's proceedings, and find that in the discus- 
sion of this bill yesterday a distinguished and able Senator, 
one whose long and brilliant career in public life properly enti- 
ties his utterances to very great weight, severely criticized the 
Senate, and in the course of his remarks referred to a statement 
by Benjamin Franklin to the effect that the Senate was a fifth 
wheel and ought to be dispensed with. The Senator called 
attention to the fact that there were but few Senators upon the 
floor at the time he participated in the discussion. 

Mr. President, yesterday more than 20 committees were in 
session, and 2 number of hearings were being conducted. Many 
of them began at 10 o’clock in the morning, and several con- 
tinued in session until 6 o’clock in the evening. Of my own 
knowledge there were scores of Senators yesterday in attend- 
ance upon committees and hearings for from four to six and 
eight hours. 

The service of Senators is not to be measured by the number 
of hours they are in attendance during the sessions of this 
body. I am one of the Senators usually in the Chamber when 
the Senate is in session, but in endeavoring to be present I am 


neglecting important work—perhaps more important to the 
country than even the work here upon the floor—which is going 
on before committees. Yesterday many Senators were required 
to attend as many as four committee meetings, and these com- 
mittees were sitting during the session of the Senate. It was 
Impossible for Senators to be present here and in attendance 
upon committees. 

There are now in session, engaged in very important work, two 
committees of which I am a member. In order to discharge 
what I conceive to be my duty in being present here I am omit- 
ting the performance of work which is committed to these 
committees of the Senate, 

Mr. President, Senators work from 8 to 12 hours a day, and 
I know of many Senators who give as much as 14 hours a day 
for weeks at a time to their senatorial duties. In my opinion 
no men in public service or private employment spend more 
hours in hard, onerous service than do the Members of this body. 
The mere fact that they are not always upon the floor during 
the discussion of measures is no indication of a failure to dis- 
charge the duties which rest upon them. 

The Senator stated that the Senate had “ ceased to function.” 
Mr. President, permit me to state that in my opinion 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. KING. Let me complete the sentence. The criticisin is 
not warranted. The Senate does function and enacts a vast 
amount of important legislation and considers questions vitally 
affecting our Nation as well as the entire world. I now yield 
to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I notice that the name of the 
Senator who so severely criticized the Senate in the closing 
hours of the session yesterday is not recorded on two out of the 
three roll calls had on yesterday. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, numerous committees are now in 
session and many of the Members of the Senate are attending 
such sessions, There are not many Senators in the Chamber, 
and they either have considered this bill and have made up their 
minds as to what their votes will be upon its features, or they 
are willing to be guided in part by those who have given, per- 
haps, months and years to a consideration of the question in- 
volved in this proposed legislation. It is humanly impossible 
for each Senator to investigate the thousands of questions pre- 
sented for consideration and action in the Congress of the United 
States. As everybody knows, much of the work of Congress, in- 
deed most of its work, is done through committees, who make 
extensive investigations and conduct elaborate hearings in order 
to present to the Senate measures for consideration. In the 
performance of this work Senators are almost daily occupied, 
not only when the Senate is not in session, but also prior to its 
convening and often after adjournment has been had. The 
scores—and I was about to say hundreds—of volumes of printed 
testimony taken at each session of Congress are convincing evi- 
dence of the constant and grinding work of Senators and dis- 
proves any charge that the Senate is negligent in the discharge 
of the responsibilities devolving upon it. 

There is a committee of conference now considering the rail- 
road bill, a measure of vital importance to this Republic. The 
conferees now considering the matter have spent but few hours 
upon the floor of the Senate since that important measure was 
committed to their hands, They would have been derelict in 
their duty, in my opinion, if they had spent their time here upon 
the floor instead of meeting with the conferees of the House and 
attempting to work out some legislation that would deal with 
this question, the most important domestic question now be- 
fore us. 

Now, Mr. President, just a word in regard to the amendment 
which has been submitted by the Senator from Montana. 

I hope that amendment will prevail. I am not unfamiliar 
with the project for which the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris] has so ably and eloqucntly pleaded. If I may be par- 
doned a personal allusion, a number of years ago, when I was in 
the House, I was appointed in connection with Goy. Odell, then 
a Member of the House, to make an investigation of the Great 
Falls of the Potomac River. 

I made as full an investigation as possible of the Great Falls, 
the question of their acquisition by the District of Columbia, the 
advantages, if any, that would result from such action, and 
generally all related questions. At that time a suit was pending 
against the Government for several hundred thousand dollars 
because water had been diverted above the falls, which, it was 
claimed, diminished the value of the riparian property upon 
each side of the falls. Indeed, as I recall, a judgment against 
the Government for over $400,000 had been rendered in the 
Court of Claims, and another suit was pending for a sum, as 
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my memory now serves me, somewhat in excess of the judgment 
which the Court of Claims had rendered against the Goyern- 
ment. 

After making an investigation, and being brought into contact 
with the owners of the falls, the riparian owners, a tentative 
arrangement was made under the terms of which the Govern- 
ment or the District would acquire the falls and the riparian 
rights upon each bank for a sum very little in excess of the 
judgment which had been rendered against the Government. 

The arrangement, if carried into effect, would have satisfied 
judgment, abated the pending suit, and given the falls, with 
all of the benefits and advantages resulting therefrom, to the 
Government of the United States, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. What happened to the Senator’s report? 

Mr. KING. The Committee on the District of Columbia in 
the House approved the report made by the subcommittee and 
recommended that the Congress make the necessary appropria- 
tion to acquire the falls. Opposition developed when the mat- 
ter came before the House. Able and distinguished Members 
of the House, at least one of whom is still there, opposed the 
proposition. I was young and callow, and their prestige and 
standing enabled them to vanquish the supperters of the 
measure. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, let me ask the Senator another question. 
Is it not true that those who succeeded in defeating the Senator 
did it on the ground that there had not been sufficient investiga- 
tion made there, and they wanted more light and more investi- 
gation; and what year was that? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am afraid if I tell the Senator 
the year, he will think that I am an antediluvian, it was so long 
ago. As I recall, it was in the year 1898 or 1899. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does not the Senator know that that same kind 
of proceeding has been going on ever since? And the thing that 
surprises me is that the Senator now is adding his powerful elo- 
quence and influence to that same kind of proceeding, “ more 
investigation,” “more light.” They have been investigating it 
for a long time. The Senator was not the first man who investi- 
gated it. It was inyestigated in 1839, I believe, to begin with, and 
people have been yelling for more investigation ever since. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator does me great honor 
in attributing to me great influence 

Mr. WALSH of Montang. Mr. President 

Mr: KING. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I inquire of the Senator whether 
he would advise undertaking a project upon a report made in 
1839? 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, I would want to see the report. 
an idea that probably I would, if I saw it. 

Mr, KING. Mr. President, it may seem somewhat incon- 
sistent with the view which I then entertained that I should 
now be found in opposition to the position taken by the Senator 
from Nebraska; but I do not think there is any incongruity in 
the position which I then assumed and the position which I now 
assume., I was not then contending for the construction of a 
power plant, or for the investment of $25,000,000. I was only 
pleading for an appropriation of approximately $500,000 to 
settle a judgment against the Government of nearly that amount 
and to defeat a suit which was then pending for as large a sum, 
and which would have resulted in another judgment against 
the Government, and to give to the Government the falls, with 
all riparian rights. It was also understood that still greater 
quantities of water would be required for use in the District, 
which the Potomac must supply, and that the diversion of the 
same above the falls would result in still further claims for 
damages. As I now remember, the view was entertained by some 
of the committee that if at any future time an electric power 
plant was deemed necessary or feasible the Government would 
be unembarrassed by condemnation proceedings or by having 
to combat the fanciful claims of those who might claim owner- 
ship of the falis or the property upon either side thereof. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
again? 

Mr. KING. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator will not contend, will he, that he 
was not then advocating taking the first step necessary to con- 
struct a hydroelectric power plant? Why would the Govern- 
ment want to buy the land that the Senator wanted it to buy 
unless they expected to utilize it by developing this power? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the paramount object which I 
then had in view was to satisfy the judgment against the 
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Government and abate the suit then pending, which was merito- 
rious, because the District had taken out above the falls a con- 
siderable quantity of water, and thus had diminished the value 
of the riparian property, and obtain the lands upon either side 
of the falls so that when further diversions occurred, no 
actions for damages would lie against the Government. I knew 
that with the growth of the city we would be compelled again 
to go to the stream and divert more water for municipal pur- 
poses, and that such action would certainly lead to further liti- 
gation. But I will say to my friend in perfect frankness that I 
did believe then and I believe now that the falls did possess 
some potential value for power purposes; but that, as I said, 
was a secondary consideration in influencing the conclusion 
which I then reached. 

Mr. President, the amendment now pending before us calls 
for the construction of an electric plant at an expense of 
$25,000,000 within one year after the approval of this act. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; Mr. President, let me interrupt the Sena- 
tor. The language“ within one year after the approval of this 
net“ is not in the amendment as I have offered it. If the 
Senator will strike out that language, he will have the amend- 
ment as I have proposed it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I regret that I have not before 
me, then, the amendment as finally perfected. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will strike out the words com- 
mencing on line 2, “ within one year after the approval of this 
act,” he will have the amendment just as I have offered it. 

Mr. KING. The printed copy of the amendment which I have 
before me reads: à 

The commission is hereby authorized and directed, within one year 
after the approval of this act, to construct or cause to be constructed 
on the Potomac River the power plant outlined in project No. 3, House 
Document No. 1400, Sixty-second Congress, third session. 

And so forth. As I understand the Senator now, the words 
“within one year after the approval of this act” are to be 
eliminated. That removes one of the serious objections which 
I had to the measure, because I think it would be very unwise for 
us to direct the construction of a plant of this magnitude within 
the coming year, taking into account the shortage of labor, the 
high cost of production, and the many difficulties and obstacles 
that would not be encountered at a date more remote. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I believe this measure carries an appro- 
priation of $25,000,000 for all purposes. 

Mr. KING. No; just for this plant. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I mean for this plant at Great Falls— 
the purchase of land and the building of power houses and 
dams and transmission works. Can the Senator tell us when 
that estimate was made and by whom? 

Mr. KING. I am unable to throw any light on that matter. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Perhaps the Senator from Nebraska can 
do so. : 

Mr. KING. I was just about to say that the only knowledge 
I have on the subject is contained in the statement made by 
the Senator from Nebraska, and, as I understand, his state- 
ment, in part at least, is predicated upon a report found in 
House Document No. 1400 of the Sixty-second Congress. The 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsa] a moment ago called 
attention to the fact that that report was 7 years old, and 
everybody knows that in seven years remarkable progress has 
been made in electrical development, and machinery which 
seven years ago was adequate and suitable for electrical pur- 
poses is out of date. In other words, plans for an electric 
plant of the magnitude and importance of the one under con- 
sideration prepared seyen years ago are but a poor and uncer- 
tain guide for action now. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, What I am trying to ascertain is, who 
makes this estimate of cost? Perhaps the Senator from Ne- 
braska ean answer that question. Who makes this estimate of 
$25,000,000 as the cost, and when was it made? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I shall be glad to yield to permit the Senator to 
furnish the information requested. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say that the estimate made by Col. 
Langfitt, when he made this report, was $15,000,000, in round 
numbers, There were some extra dollars that I can not re- 
member, but the estimate was approximately $15,000,000. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. When was that 2eport made? 

Mr. NORRIS. It was made in 1913 or 1912, I believe. The 
reporter bas taken the report from my desk and has not re- 
turned it. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. Then, I want to ask the Senator a 
further question. The estimate made in the report was 
$15,000,000? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I want to ask the Senator if he does not 
recognize that the cost of everything that would enter into the 
‘construction of a plant of that kind has at least doubled, and 
perhaps trebled, since that time? 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the reason why I have placed the 
authorization at $25,000,000. I want to say to the Senator in 
‘thet connection that in round numbers one-third of the expense 
lis properly chargeable to the increase of the water supply of 
the District of Columbia, which, as I have shown—the Senator 
was not here, but I think I haye shown it—is something we have 
got to expend money for anyway, and we have got to do it within 
the next few years, or we will be out of water in the District of 
Columbia. 5 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If the Senator will yield one moment 
further 

« Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I have been at Great Falls several times, 
and, while I am not an expert, I think there are great possi- 
bilities there for power. I think it ought to be developed; I 
think it ought to have been done before now; but I do not 
think it eught to be put into this bill in this way without any 
preparation or without any knowledge of the situation as it 
‘exists now. You might just as well go out here and select 
some ether favorable site and put it onto this bill as an amend- 
ment because it appears to be a necessity for some great city, 
‘or something like that. 

I should be perfectly willing to vote for a carefully prepared 
bill, carefully guarded, after a thorough inyestigation has been 
‘made now by competent hydroelectrical engineers, and all that; 
but I am not going to vote for this as an amendment to this 
bill. My experience is that Army engineers, as a rule, know 
very little about hydroelectric engineering. They build dams, 
they improve rivers, but it is a very different proposition when 
Jou come to the construction of a great hydroelectric power 
plant. It takes a different kind of talent and a different caliber, 
and all that. This amendment ought not to go into this bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield further? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to say, in reference to the Army 
engineer knowing nothing about electric power, that Col. Lang- 
fitt, in the expenditure of $20,000 that was given for the pur- 
pose of the investigation, spent the greater portion of it in 
the employment of hydroelectrie engineers. I think he employed 
one of the greatest hydroelectric engineers in the country, if 
not in the world, whose judgment he took in making up his 
report as to the hydroelectric power. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I think the statements just made 
by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] are very per- 
tinent, and show the unwisdom of incorporating the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] in this bill. 
Let us just for a moment—and I am diverting from what I 
intended to say—consider the object of this bill. This bill is 
not primarily designed for the purpose of enabling the Govern- 
ment to engage in the erection of -hydroelectric plants or to 
construct dams. The theory seems to be that private capital 
is willing to develop the water-power resources of our country, 
but that under the commeree clause of the Constitution the 
United States must assume control for administrative purposes 
of the navigable streams. The commission created by this bill is 
administrative in character rather than executive. It is to 
grant licenses to applicants who seek to deyelop the power 
resources of the Nation. It is not constituted primarily for the 
purpose of constructing dams or electric-power plants, and the 
devolving of the duty contemplated by the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Nebraska upon this commission, of the 
construction of a vast hydroelectric plant, I submit is not con- 
sistent with the primary duty which rests upon the commission 
created by this bill. 

Indeed, to constitute the commission an executive body to 
build dams and electric plants is at variance with the letter 
and the spirit of the bill. 

Mr. President, if it is necessary—and perhaps it is—that a 
power plant should be constructed at the Great Falls in order 
to conserve the power that is now going to waste and to furnish 
power and light to the District, then it seems to me improper 
to place the duty and the responsibility upon this commission 
for that purpose. If, as an original proposition, aside from this 
bill, and assuming that the commission provided by this bill were 
in existence, we were called upon to pass upon the question of 
building a power plant at the Great Falls, I doubt if any 


Senator here would suggest that the duty be devolved upon the 
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sion’s duties are administrative. It is called upon to grant 
licenses to various corporations and persons who seek to avail 
themselves of the opportunity te develop the unused power of 
the country. I think the District Committee ought to go into 
this matter, ought to determine whether or not, in the interests 
of economy and the public welfare, a power plant should be con- 
structed; and if the District Committee upon full investigation 
believes that the plan of the Senator from Nebraska is rational, 
is sound, is advantageous, let them report a bill and make 
proyision for the instrumentality or agency that will be employed 
in the construction of this plant. However, it would be con- 
sistent with the bill to direct the commission to make such 
investigation for the guidance of Congress. 

With my present view, it seems to me that the duty ought to 
be devolved upon the engineering force of the District to con- 
struct the plant if the erection of one is determined upon, em- 
powering it to call such technical skill to its assistance as would 
be necessary. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that this is too much of a 
leap into the dark. We do not know what it will cost. The 
Senator says that in the report $15,000,000 were fixed as the 
maximum, and yet this bill calls for $25,000,000. Is it known 
‘what the land will cost? Everybody knows that land has 
appreciated in value during the past seven years. Farms which 
seven years ago could have been purchased in many places, 
to my knowledge, for a few dollars per acre now bring hundreds 
of dollars per acre. Lands along the Potomac undoubtedly 
have appreciated very much in yalue—or at any rate such 
will be the claim of the owners of the same. 

What will be the value of these lands if we wait a year or two 
years, when some of this vast volume of credit has been reduced 
and inflated values lose their altitudinous heights, when we get 
down to normal conditions again? Under the exaggerated view 
which prevails in this country as to the value of everything, 
Mr. President, we dọ not know how much the Government will 
be mulcted, and I use the term advisedly. I have no doubt 
that the jury would give thousands where Col. Langfitt, if he de- 
termined the value of the land, fixed hundreds of dollars. It 
is too uncertain a proposition, it is too indefinite, for us now to 
act intelligently upon it. The amendment offered by the Senator 
from Montana ought to prevail. The report called for by it will 
be submitted at the close of this year; by that time, the Lord 
willing, we will be getting down nearer to bedrock in prices, 
getting down more nearly to the réal value of property, and 
down to normal conditions. 

With labor to-day only 60 per cent efficient, as it is claimed, 
it is apparent that the costs will be greatly augmented. If the 
Government should enter upon the construction of the plant 
now, with the present shortage of labor, with the high price of 
labor, the costs would be considerably more than 100 per cent 
over what they will probably be two or three years hence. Let us 
wait a litte while. We have waited for many years, it is true, 
as the Senator has said. All things come, as we are told, to 
those who wait, and sometimes a little procrastination makes for 
economies, makes for improved conditions, and more satisfac- 
tory results. If we will, wait a year or two years before en- 
gaging in this undertaking and then go at it with a will, with 
full and complete knowledge before us, we will complete the 
enterprise just about as soon as if we should start now and ata 
cost very much less than if we undertake this project now. 

Let me again refer to this sentence in the bill: 

And the commission is hereby authorized and directed to acquire by 
purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, a suitable site for sald dam or 
dams and for all other real estate necessary to the carrying out in detail 
of said project, including all real estate that will be overflowed by the 
formation of the lake mentioned in said project. 

How many acres are to be overflowed? How large an area is 
to be destroyed in the backing up of the water? How much will 
that cost? I said that with the exaggerated views now pre- 
vailing with respect to the value of real estate, Mr. President, 
it will cost very much more than it ought to cost. 

Of course, some of the good people of the District, when it 
comes to paying taxes, think that their preperty is of but small 
value, When it comes to charging rents, and selling property 
to the Government, the same persons entirely change their 
views. The psychology of some of the property owners of the 
District of Columbia is a remarkable thing. When they want 
to rent their property to Representatives and Senators and 
employees of the Government, the property is as priceless as the 
possessions in the New Jerusalem. And if they want to sell it 
to the Government for dormitories, or for public buildings, it is 
more valuable than the choicest holdings in New York City 
abounding upon Fifth Avenue or Broadway. I do not want to 
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put the head of the Government into the lion’s mouth any oftener 
than we are compelled to. I do not want to go before the juries 
of the District within the next year to assess the damages 
upon property that will be necessary if this project is carried 
into effect. I do not want to buy now from the electric—I was 
about to say “ trust —the electric trusts, and those who furnish 
the machinery for these hydroelectric plants. Let us wait until 
prices come down, until we can get a quid pro quo, until the Gov- 
ernment is in a position to meet the expenditures called for by 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, does the Senator realize, in 
connection with the legal discussion that he has been making of 
this amendment, that there would not be any condemnation 
trial before a jury in the District of Columbia? Does he not 
realize that it would all be outside of the District, and this 
terrible catastrophe of the Government running up against a 
jury in the District of Columbia would not take place? None 
of the property to be taken under condemnation proceedings 
would be in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, for the moment I labored under 
the impression that a portion of the property was in the District 
of Columbia. But I do not care whether it is in the District or 
not. If the Government goes across the District line into Mary- 
land, or across the line into Virginia, and goes into the Virginia 
or Maryland courts, I submit it will have the same question to 
deal with. 

Mr. NORRIS. That may be; but I thought the Senator only 
felt this awful fear against-being robbed by the people of the 
District, and that it did not apply to citizens of Maryland and 
Virginia. 

Mr. KING. My statement about condemnation proceedings in 
the District courts does not call for any material modification 
of the substantial part of the statement which I made. The 
juries of Maryland, or of Virginia, or of Pennsylvania, or 
Utah, or any other State now under the impulses and views 
now guiding the people will act substantially alike. 

Property has inflated values, and jurors will honestly find 
high values. In suits for condemnation experts will contend 
that the land needed for power purposes is of enormous value, 
and they will give the various elements of damage, the uses to 
which it may be put for power purposes. We talk so much about 
electric energy and its necessity and its value that experts un- 
questionably would place a very high value upon property 
available for power purposes. The Senator will remember in 
his long legal experience the many cases which show that the 
uses to which the property may be put, regardless of the use 
to which it is presently put, may be taken into consideration in 
fixing the values. 

So the experts, whether from Virginia or Maryland or the 
District of Columbia, would find powerful elements of value in 
the land which would have to be condemned under this bill. 

Let me appeal to my good friend from Nebraska, knowing 
that he is an economist, to pretermit the consideration of this 
item now. I sympathize with the Republicans. They have sor- 
rows and tribulations enough. I want to help them. They are 
between the devil and the deep sea, if I may use such unparlia- 
mentary language, Mr. President. Many people are demanding 
enormous appropriations, people are knocking at the door of 
Congress constantly, not for thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands, but for millions and hundreds of millions of dollars. 

On this side we can look with some complacency upon these 
demands, and perhaps some of us may contend that they be 
granted, but I want to say to the Republicans that they have a 
serious responsibility resting upon their shoulders. The Re- 
publican Party is going to be held accountable by the country 
for the expenditures which are made, and if it does not practice 
economy, if it does not cut down expenses whenever and wherever 
possible, the people will rise against that party, as I hope and 
believe they will at the next election, and the Democratic Party 
will not only elect the next President but will control the House 
and the Senate. 

But I hope to be nonpartisan enough, enough of an American 


and a patriot to stand by you, Senators, when you stand for 


economy. I have denounced upon several occasions during my 
short stay in the Senate my own party for appropriations which 
I conceived to be improper. 

I shall not hesitate to denounce it again if I believe it is 
exceeding the bounds of propriety and of rigid economy in the 
expenditures which it advocates or which it makes. I desire 
to join hands with Senators across the aisle in working for 
economy, for the reduction of taxes, and for retrenchment and 
reform. There are enough burdens that we are compelled to 
meet, and we ought not to take upon our shoulders any that 
we may postpone for a reasonable time. 


I appeal to my distinguished friend to withdraw his amend- 
ment, or, if not, to accept the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WarsH]. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah, if he 
were consistent, it seems to me, would follow the conviction 
and the judgment that he reached many, many years ago on 
the proposition. When he was a young man in his prime in the 
House of Representatives he studied this question. He then 
reached the conclusion, he confesses now, that we ought to 
take hold of it, but he was beaten over there by the old war- 
horses, he says, the influential fellows who rode over him. 

Now, they have been investigating Great Falls ever since. 
Water has been going to waste and power has been lost ever 
since. The Senator has grown, come to the Senate, joined the 
old warhorses, and is now trying to kill the very thing. that 
before he came to be influenced by these powers and these asso- 
ciations he favored. He is now trying to kill the child that in 
the honest vigor of his youth he tried to sustain. It was killed 
then by men who had been in public life long and had become 
powerful. They ran up against this great unseen power that 
always reaches out its hand to prevent development where it 
interferes with their influential gain, and now even the Sen- 
ator, unconscious, of course, that this influence has ever grasped 
him in his older age and got him beneath its power, is turning 
his back upon the proposition which, when he did investigate it, 
he thought was all right. 

Mr. NELSON (in his seat). The child of his youth. 

Mr. NORRIS. The child of his youth, as the Senator from 
Minnesota says. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] is another man 
who is in favor of this thing. He has, he says, been out and 
looked at Great Falls, and he knows that it ought to be de- 
yeloped. He realizes that, as every other man does who goes 
out there, but he says, “ Let us investigate it first.” We have 
investigated it for 40 years. Now let us investigate some more, 
because, forsooth, there has been report made yesterday or last 
week about it. We have reports without number. I com- 
mented upon one of them that goes into great detail, as great 
detail as ever was gone into by any investigator of any water 
proposition in the world. 

The Senator did not hold up the War Department, though, 
when they spent $63,000,000 or $64,000,000 of public money 
developing water power in Alabama without an investigation 
and without a report to Congress as to whether it was proper. 
That is a horse of a different color. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am sure the Senator wants to be per- 
fectly fair. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. He knows perfectly well that the develop- 
ment in Alabama about which he is talking now was purely 
and strictly a war measure. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator had permitted me to go on for 
another sentence, that is just what I was going to say. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I did not think the Senator would. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator was wrong about that, if it is 
possible for him to be wrong. It was a war measure. I am one 
who never criticized the Government for doing it. 

But what kind of a measure is this? Here is something that 
is admitted to be not only for the benefit of the Government of 
the United States but for the people of the Capital City, who 
must live here to transact the Government business, a proposi- 
tion in which the Government is directly interested. The Gov- 
ernment consumes in round numbers half of the electric power 
that is consumed in the District of Columbia. Those who must 
do its work are paying exorbitant prices for coal, for electric 
light, for street car tickets, and yet they say before we will 
give any relief we must have another investigation. 

The Senator from Utah | Mr. Kine] forgets, entirely forgets, 
I think, that if we investigate for another 10 years one of the 
chief arguments in favor of the development will have disap- 
peared, and that is the water proposition, that now we can get 
with greater economy both as to the water part of it and the 
electric part of it, while if it is delayed, as one of them will 
have to be unless we do it now, the other one will be more ex- 
pensive on account of the division of the proposition. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to suggest to the Senator fronr 
Nebraska that in the great project at Muscle Shoals, the Gov- 
ernment is now asking for $12,000,000 more. The bill is now 
pending before a committee of which the Senator from Ne- 
braska is a member, 
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Mr. NORRIS. I suppose the Senator from Alabama, when 
that comes up, will insist that it be not allowed and that some- 
body shall be instructed to make an investigation and report 
to Congress on it. 

Mr. GRONNA. I was also going to suggest that that is only 
an experimentation and for the manufacture of nitrogen to be 
sold and of by the Federal Government. In other 
words, it is putting the Federal Government into actual busi- 
ness. 

I have no objection to the improvement of Muscle Shoals or 
any other water power. The Secretary of War I understand 
has recommended it; in fact, I know that he has recommended 
the further appropriation of $12,000,000 in the bill introduced 
by the distinguished Senator from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH]. 

It seems to me that the Great Falls water power has been 
going to waste, as the Senator from Nebraska has well said, for 
a long time. There is no experimentation about it. It seems 
to be agreed by all those who have spoken of it that it is 
feasible and possible to make a great water power there. It 
would mean conservation. It would benefit not only the people 
of the District of Columbia and the city of Washington but the 
people of the entire country, because it would save coal and it 
would save oil. Of course, it would be very, very beneficial to 
the citizens of Washington. 

How any man who is in favor of the further improvement 
of Muscle Shoals or any other water power can oppose this 
project is more than I can understand. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. President, I desire to say just a 
word with reference to Muscle Shoals. The improvement of 
Muscle Shoals is not a power proposition at all, The money 
that has been expended at Muscle Shoals has been for the con- 
struction of a nitrogen plant and other plants in the further- 
ance of making fertilizers and explosives and matters of that 
sort. It has not been expended for water power. It has not 
been expended for the improvement of the river. They are 
now at work on a great dam there in connection with those 
plants, all appropriated for by Congress. 

As I have said, I have no objection to the improvement here. 
I think this water power ought to be developed, but I think 
it ought to be developed in the proper way. I do not know 
how the measure has been prepared; I do not know who pre- 
pared it, I do not know how carefully it is drawn, I do not 
know how the interests of the people of the country or of 
Washington, or Virginia, or Maryland, whose property is in- 
volved, are going to be preserved. I do not know anything 
about that. 

I should be very glad to vote for an independent bill on the 
propositon. I think it is a great mistake to undertake to 
inject it into this bill, that has for its purpose an entirely 
different proposition, and that is the development of water 
power all over the country by private corporations and private 
enterprise under the direction of the Government. There is 
no connection between the two and can be none. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to refer to the objec- 
tion which the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] has 
made. It has been made also by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
KIxd], and also I think by some other Senators. They are all 
in favor of the development of water power at Great Falls, 
but they are not in favor of having the amendment put on to 
the pending bill because it is not a good bill to put it on. The 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] thinks it is something that 
ought to come from the District of Columbia. The Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] thinks it ought to come out 
as an independent and separate bill. I would just as leave 
have it if it came in any of those different ways, but the Sena- 
tors know that it can not come in that way. 

Senators know that this is a proposition which, if it ever 
becomes a law, has got to be put on some bill which everybody 
knows is going to pass. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Why is that true? 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has asked me a question that 
I dislike to go into, but I will say to the Senator that a bill 
providing for the development of this project was introduced 
and has been pending before the committees of Congress every 
since the Langfitt report was made, but that bill has never 
yet got out of a committee, and it never will. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If the Senator will permit me, I will say 
that the water power bill, the very bill that we are now con- 
sidering, has been pending before the Senate for 10 years. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; but it got out of the committee and it 
passed the House of Representatives and the Senate. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; but it did not become a law. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is not any such delay with this kind 
of a bill. The Senator says that my proposal ought to come 
up as an independent measure and he would then vote for it. 
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Some other Senator would vote for it if it came from the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, probably, though he would not 
vote for it unless it did so; and some other Senator would 
vote for it if it came from the Committee on Appropriations, 
but unless it did he would not have anything to do with it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The power now consumed by the 
Government of the United States in all of its branches in the 
District of Columbia is supplied from what source? 

Mr. NORRIS. Some of it the Government makes and some 
of it it buys. It all comes, however, from steam plants. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana, What proportion of that power is 
bought? 

Mr. NORRIS. I can not now tell the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Really, the very great proportion 
of it is supplied by the Government's own plants, is it not? 

Mr. NORRIS. In my judgment—I may be wrong about it; 
it is my recollection, however—the Government does not make 
one-half of the electricity that it uses. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Very well. Then, I infer from 
the statement of the Senator that it is the private corporations 
which supply the other half of the power that stand in the way 
of this legislation, and of course the inference from the re- 
marks of the Senator is that those of us who now object to the 
investment of this sum without any further investigation axe, 
in some way or other, representing them? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; the Senator is not justified in taking that 
position. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
tor say that. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not want the Senator to take that posi- 
tion; I do not think he has any reason to take that position. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What I want—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me go on now for just a moment. I have 
not any question whatever of the sincerity of purpose of any- 
body who is either for or against this proposal, but it does not 
follow because I believe that that I can not call attention to 
what I believe to be their illogical position. 

I had just as lief that this particular proposition came from 
the Committee on Irrigation; but everybody must admit that 
under the rules of the Senate it is in order as an amendment 
to the pending bill. So, under the rules of the Senate, the 
amendment is properly and legally before the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Will the Senator pardon another 
question? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If that is the case, I wish the 
Senator would overcome his objection and merely tell us why 
ae bill embodying his proposal does not come out of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. NORRIS. The same thing has happened to a thousand 
other bills. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator intimated that there 
was something obscure about the reason why this bill did not 
come out of the committee. P 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the Senator’s language; that is the 
Senator’s construction. I did not say that there was some- 
thing obscure about it. The Senator knows that any proposi- 
tion of this kind, unless it can be put onto some one of the 
great bills that must pass, unless it is backed up by the admin- 
istration or by-some political party in control, or something of 
that kind, never does get out of the committee. There are 
thousands of such bills; this is not the only one; there are a 
great many others. I do not say that the Potomac Electric 
Power Co. is doing its best to pass this bill; it is against it, of 
course, and whatever it can do against the bill will be done. 
Wherever it can wield any influence, it will wield it; there is 
not any doubt about that, 

I am not charging and I do not believe that any Member of 
the Senate or of the House of Representatives is directly or 
consciously influenced by anything of that kind, but there are 
10,000 ways in which that may come about. Since the question 
has arisen I am going to tell the Senate the circumstances in 
this ease. 

Immediately or soon after Col. Langfitt made his report I in- 
troduced a biil which, in substance, carried out the proposition 
which is now before the Senate. I had a man come into my 
office who said, You will not get anywhere with your bill.“ I 
thought, inasmuch as the bill authorized the Secretary of War 
to make the improvement, it would be referred by the committee 
to the Secretary of War; that the Secretary of War would have 
to take the advice of some engineer, and that Col. Langfitt 


I am very glad to hear the Sena- 
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would naturally be the man who would be consulted. He knew 
more about it than did any other man in the Army or, perhaps, 
in the whole Government service. This man said to me, 
“TLanefitt will not be here.” I thought the matter would be 
reported on immediately. The man said to me, “I do not mean 
to say, now, that the Secretary of War is against it, or that 
the President is against it; I do not think they know anything 
about it; I do not want to be understood as charging that; but 
in some way, somewhere, there will be influence brought to bear 
that will take Langfitt out of the eity of Washington and away 
from the Distriet ef Columbia.” And that is just what hap- 
pened. Of course, it might have been a coincidence, for such 
officers are frequently transferred from place to place; but when 
the bill was referred to the department Langfitt was somewhere 
down in the Southern States superintending the putting of some 
water into or the building of dams in a lot of creeks down there, 
or snagging them, or something of that kind, under the river and 
harbor bill, so the bill had to be referred to somebody who did 
not know anything about it. That is what actually oecurred. 
I am net saying and I have not any reason to believe that the 
officials above Col. Langfitt who transferred him did so to get 
him away from this proposition; yet the man who came in my 
office and ed in advance what would happen was right, 
that is what did happen. Such things do happen; there are 
10,000 ways in which such influences can control and can delay, 
and that is what has happened to this proposition. For seven 
years there has been nothing but delay, and now it is met in the 
Senate by a number of Senators, all of whom are in favor of it, 
but none of whom seem to want it; they want it in some other 
way. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think it would be well for the Sen- 
ator to state the name of the man who assumed te know so 
much about this matter; it would be enlightening to the Senate 
I am sure. Further than that, he should name the man who 
subsequently investigated and made the repert which Col. 
Langfitt ought to have been called upon to make. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator I can not give either 
name now: I do not have either one in mind. It is just one of 
the things that happens. This matter has been sidetracked 
and, in my humble judgment, while I do not question the hon- 
esty of those who want to take such action, to provide for an- 
other investigation will simply be to put it on another sidetrack, 
and I de not know where the end will be. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment offered by the Senator from Montana 
as a substitute for the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. F ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, in order to have Senators pres- 
eut before the roll call is commenced, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Franee oot She 
Gay MeCormiek Smith, Ga. 

Bankheod Gronna LeKellar Smith, S. C. 
Beckham ale Moses Stan? 
Bra Harding Nelson Zuther! 
Calder arris New 
Capper Harrison Newberry Trammell 
Chamberlain Henderson Norris Underwood 

oit iteheock Nugent Wadsworth 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Overman Walsh, M 
Curtis Kendrick age Walsh, Ment, 
Dial Kenyon Phelan atson 
Duin King pps Welcott 
Fernald Kirby Pittman 


Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague, the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Frercner], on aceount of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-five Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is 
on the adoption of the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Montana in the nature of a substitute for the amendment of the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. GRONNA. I ask that the amendment may be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. $ 

Tha Reaping Crerx. In lieu of the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Nors}, the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Wars] proposes the following substitute: 


The commission is hereby authorized and diveeted to investigate and, 
Monday in 


on or before the first December, 1920, report to Congress 
the cost and, in detail, the ecemomic value of the power plant ent- 
lined in project No. Document No. 1400, Sixty-second Con- 
gress, th session, in view of existing conditions, utilizing such 
study as may heretofore have been made by any department of the 
Government. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, if I may have the attention 
of the Senater from Montana, if he is in the Chamber, I will 
suggest to him that this might properly be made an amendment 
to the amendment offered by the Senater from Nebraska. I 
can not vote for this amendment as a substitute for what has 
been offered by the Senator from Nebraska. I can see no 
objection to a provision which would ask for an investigation. 
This is only an authorization of a certain amount of money, 
and it does not say that the building of these dams and the 
development of the water power shall be commenced within 
any given period of time. I do not know that it is necessary 
as an amendment, but I certainly can not vote for making this 
a substitute for the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment, in the nature of a substitute, offered by 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Warskl, on which the yeas, 
and nays have been requested and ordered. The Secretary will 
call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Knox], which I transfer to the junior Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. Surre} and vote nay.” 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called}. I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. JokxsOox ]. 
In his absence, I withhold my yote. 

Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was ealled). I am paired 
with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Surmexs}. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Exxrxs] and rote “nay.” 

Mr. NEWBERRY {when his name was ealled). 
pair with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED}. 
his absence, I withhold my vote. 

The rolt call was concluded. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I desire to announce the necessary absence 
of the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

> I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Fiercurs}. I understand, however, that if 
he were present he would vote as I shall vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have a general pair with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN], whieh I trans- 
fer to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Surmrps] and vote 


Mr. THOMAS. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCune}. I transfer that pair to 
the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Grnar] and vote 
“yen.” 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I rise to ask if the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. As I have a general pair 
with that Senator, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Saroor] is detained on business ef the Senate. 

I desire also to announee the following pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epes} with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN}; 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones} with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, PENROSE] with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wirurams]}; and 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. TownsEnpD] with the Sona- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON}. 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 41, as follows: 


I have a 
In 


YEAS—22. 
Bankhead Henderson Phelan Trammell 
Beckham Pittman Underwood 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Ransd Walsh, Mont. 
Gay Smith. Ga, Woleott 
Gore MeKellar Stanley 

Myers Thomas 

NAYS—41. d 
Ball Harris McCormick 
Borah Curtis Kell McNary 
Brandegee Piat Kendr: Moses 
Caller Dillingham Kenyen Nelson 
Capper rance Kirby New 
Chamberlain Gronna Lenroot Norris 
Coit Tale O Nugent 
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Overman Pomerene Spencer Watson 

Pa ge Sheppard Sutherland 

Phipps Sherman Wadsworth 

Poindexter Smith, Md. Walsh, Mass. 

NOT VOTING—32. 

Ashurst Harding McLean Smith, Ariz. 

edge Johnson, Calif. Newberry Smith, S. C. 
Wkins Johnson, S. Dak. Owen Smoot 
Fall Jones, Wash. Penrose Sterling 
Fernald Keyes Reed Swanson 
Pletcher Knox Robinson Townsend 
Frelinghuysen La Follette Shields Warren 
Gerry McCumber Simmons Williams 


So the amendment of Mr. Walsh of Montana, in the nature 
of a substitute, was rejected, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is upon the 
original amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norkis]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reapinc CLERK. The Senator from Georgia offers the 
following amendment: On page 33, in line 17, after the word 

_“ pledges,” insert “an unimproved dam site or.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I call the attention of the chairman 
of the committee to this proposed amendment. I understand 
that he will not oppose it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the adop- 
tion of the amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The RrabiNxd CLERK. On page 31, line 14, after the word 
“matter,” it is proposed to insert: 

In any valuation of the property of any licensee hereunder for the 
purposes of rate making no yalue shall be claimed by the licensee or 
allowed for any protect or projects under license in excess of the value 
or values prescribed in section 14 hereof for the purposes of purchase 
by the United States, and no value shall be claimed or allowed for the 
rights granted by the commission or by this act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Asuurst in the chair), 
The question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk, and I call the attention of the Senator in 
charge of the bill to the language on page 19. The clause com- 
mencing on line 22 properly provides that where one is operat- 
ing on a stream and has built works or properties, and another 
applicant comes along and derives the benefit of the works 
already instituted, the second applicant shall pay his proper 
proportion of the expense contingent on the upkeep of the im- 
provements, and so forth. To cover that point the language of 
the bill provides on page 19, line 22: 

That whenever any licensee hereunder is directly benefited by the 
construction work of another licensee. 

I suggest adding the words “a permittee,” for this reason: 
Those operating works to-day are not licensees; they are op- 
erating under permits; and unless something is put in this 
clause to cover them they are at a disadvantage, because they 
will not properly be classed as licensees. It seems to me it 
clarifies the meaning of the clause and only carries out what is 
intended by the proponents of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Colorado. The Secretary 
will state the amendment. 

The Reaprna CLERK, On page 19, line 23, after the word 
“licensee,” insert a comma and the words “and permittee.” 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, in the same paragraph, in 
line 25, page 19, the language is: 

The commission may in its discretion. 


I have already sent to the desk a proposed amendment, 
which has been printed, and which provides that the words 
“may in its discretion” shall be stricken out and the word 
“ shall” inserted in place thereof, the intent being that it should 
not be within the discretion of some representative of the com- 
mission to say whether or not those who are coming in to 
benefit under works, dams, or other properties already estab- 
lished on a stream shall be called upon to pay a just propor- 
tion of the upkeep and the cost of the installation. I called this 
amendment to the attention of the Senator haying the bill in 
charge. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 
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The Reapina CLERK. On page 19, line 25, strike out the 
words “the commission may in its discretion” and insert in 
place thereof the word “shall,” so as to read: 

That whenever any licensee hereunder is directly benefited by the 
construction work of another licensee or of the United States of a 
storage reservoir or other headwater improvement, the commission 
shall require— 

And so forth. 

Mr. NELSON. I have no objection to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, on page 14, line 10, after the 
word “plans,” I have offered an amendment which was printed. 
It 4 an additional proviso, which I request the Secretary to 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 14, line 10, after the word 
“plans,” add the following proviso: 

Provided, however, That nothing contained in this section shall 
apply as to any nonnavigable stream or streams at the headwaters of 
which a storage reservoir or reservoirs used or to be used for power 
purposes has or have already been constructed, or are in process of con- 
struction, but in all such cases the party or parties operating or 
actually engaged in constructing power works on such stream or 
streams shall have the preferential right to a license or licenses for 
other or secondary power developments. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, a few days since I took oc- 
casion to make some general remarks, and touched on this ques- 
tion, which I consider of some importance. The object of this 
proposed additional proviso is to protect those people who take 
the initial risk, who go in and venture their money in construct- 
ing reservoirs upon the headwaters of streams and demonstrate 
the power-producing possibilities of the streams. It seems to me 
only fair and reasonable that where that initial risk is under- 
taken by an individual or a company, and the possibilities of 
the stream have been in part developed, no newcomer should 
be allowed to come in and take advantage of the situation, and 
be allowed to develop the secondary power possibilities of the 
stream, until and unless the original locator on the stream has 
first been given an opportunity to make that development. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, That would practically give the man 
at the head of the stream, who has created a storage reservoir, 
a practical monopoly of the stream, no matter how long the 
stream might be. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Not necessarily, I will say to the Senator. I 
want to illustrate by citing a case that occurred on one of the 
rivers in California—the San Joaquin, if my memory does not 
fail me—where a power company made an initial installation 
of a fair-sized power plant, I think with a capacity of 5,000 
horsepower, and also constructed two reservoirs, I believe, on 
the headwaters of that stream. It was not a strong company 
financially. It was developing its business; it had to make its 
way. But before it had marketed its output up to its full 
capacity another and larger and stronger company came along 
and filed on the lower reaches of the same river to develop the 
secondary horsepower. Whereupon the initial company, finding 
that that application had been lodged in the Interior Depart- 
ment, tried to intervene and file. The net result was that the 
newcomer, the second and larger and more powerful company, 
obtained the privilege under a permit simply because it filed its 
application first, and developed horsepower there which was 
partly furnished by means of the dam built at the expense of 
the initial locator, and paid no consideration whatever for the 
service it so derived. That is a situation which I do not think 
should be permitted. I believe where an applicant files in all 


good faith on a stream, his application should always be con- - 


sidered, as it will be; but I do not think that the mere fact of 
filing an application should, by reason of its priority in filing, 
preclude the one who is better entitled to develop that secondary 
horsepower from haying the privilege. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. It does not seem to me that the amend- 
ment ought to be adopted. Take the Columbia River, for in- 
stance, at the headwaters of which the possibilities of power 
development may not be very large, or take the head of the 
Deschutes River in Oregon, where the possibility of water- 
power development is not large, but as you get toward the mouth 
it constantly increases. Take either of those streams, and the 
man who has taken the initial steps at the headwaters of either 
would practically have a preferential right for power along 
both streams to the mouth. 

Mr. PHIPPS. He would merely have the right to have his 
application considered at the time an additional application 
might be made upon the stream. 

Mr. LENROOT. He would have a preferential right. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. He would have a preferential right. 
Here is the danger of the provision. In the illustration the 
Senator cites the initial development of the California stream 
was by a company of small resources. The second company, 
which developed below, was a powerful company. Would it not 
enable the initial locator of a power plant at the head of the 
two streams I have instanced to form combinations with every- 
body who went in below, so that they practically would have a 
monopoly of the whole stream? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I do not feel that it would have that effect. 
Certainly that is not the intention of the amendment I have 
offered. Where a company takes the initial risk, goes in and 
ventures its money in develeping the possibilities of a stream, 
part of its installation, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
in the mountain sections on these small streams, as the Senator 
knows, will be a dam, a reservoir, or reservoirs, Having made 
the production of power in paying quantities a possibility by 
reason of this investment, is it not reasonable to give that first 
locator a right to continue the development of the possibilities 
of the stream? He may locate his first plant away down on 
the stream, but his reservoir is up at the head. Some one may 
come in and locate above him and might very seriously inter- 
fere with the supply of power. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. Would not the inevitable result be to grant 
a monopoly to all the power upon the given stream, and that 
there could be no such thing as competition? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I do not think it would have that result. 

Mr. LENROOT. Hv would have a preferential right. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I did not intend that it should extend for all 
time, and that no one else could lecate on the stream, but where 
some one else comes in and files, that then the original locator 
would have the right to file along with him, and that his claim 
would be considered in preference to the other. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is not the language of the Senator's 
amendment. If he has a preferential right to a license, his 
filing would take precedence, of course, under the terms of the 
amendment. - 

Mr. PHIPPS. If the Senator will wherein that lan- 
guage could be modified to meet his objection, I will be glad to 
accept his suggestion. 3 

Mr. LENROOT. If he does not desire a preferential right, 
he has the right without the amendment to make his filing and 
be considered with others. An amendment is not necessary 
unless the Senator desires to give him a preferential right toa 
license. J 

I do not know that the Senator has offered an amendment, 
but he speke to me about an amendment yesterday by which it 
would be made mandatory upon the commission to require a 
licensee down a stream to pay his equitable share of any head- 
water improvements, and I have no objection to that amend- 
ment. If a new licensee down the stream is, under the terms 
of the bill, compelled tọ compensate the licensee who has con- 
structed the headwater improvements, there is no injustice to 
the first licensee, 

Mr. PHIPPS. My desire was to give the individual or com- 
pany who demonstrated the power-producing possibilities of 
a stream some consideration over and against that which 
might be extended to the ordinary citizen. Anyone is privileged 
to come in at any time and file for water-power possibilities, 
and it seemed to me, and I still believe, that the person who 
has made the development of the power a possibility on a 
stream should have some adyantage over a newcomer. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I regret to say that I can not 
agree to this amendment, I am inclined to agree with the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. CAAMBERLAIN], as well as the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], that the amendment 
would give those who made the headwater reservoirs a monop- 
oly of the stream. There is no occasion for that, for this 
reason: If they have made any improvement at the head- 

- waters of which any project lower down gets the advantage, 
under other provisions of the bill they are entitled to compen- 
sation. I think it is a dangerous amendment and ought to be 
rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question. is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Purrrs]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I move a further amendment, on page 25, 
in line 18, after the word “revenues,” to insert the words 
“relating thereto.” The intention is merely to make it explicit 
that the property to be taken into consideration is where the 
revenue from the property relates only to property which has 
been received from the United States Government under license 


or lease. 
eS 


Mr. NELSON. I think that is putting too narrow a limita- 
tion on it, and it would not be a goed plan to have the amend- 
ment agreed to. a 

Mr. PHIPPS. Then, if the Senator will permit me, I wish 
to call attention to the other feature. Unless you do limit the 
words “prospective revenues” by adding the words “relating 
thereto,” so as to confine them to the property received from 
the United States Government, you make it possible for the 
commission to figure the revenue that a company might receive 
on property that never did belong to the United States Govern- 
ment. It has no investment in private properties which have 
earning powers and are bringing in revenue. 

The object is simply to clarify the language and make it defi- 
nite that the prospective revenues taken into consideration in 
this case are those revenues received through the use of prep- 
erty that had belonged to the Government, 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr, PHIPPS. Certainly. 

Mr, LENROOT. Of course the Senator realizes that the word 
project“ is defined elsewhere in the bill and that it must be 
an entire unit of development. Then under other provisions of 
the bill the Government is given the right to take it over under 
the conditions named, with the idea that when they get a license 
for a unit of improvement, although it may not all be upon Gov- 
ernment land, it is to be considered as one unit, and, getting 
that license, they agree then that prospective revenues or pro- 
spective profits shall not be considered at the end of the term. 
They certainly ought not to be, because you are just making it 
that much more impossible for it ever to be taken over if you 
do consider them. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I will ask the Senator if he will kindly state 
wherein there could be objection to the qualifying words which 
are intended to clarify the meaning of the clause? 

Mr. LENROOT. The license covers a unit of improvement, 
and it must cover a unit of improvement. 

Mr, PHIPPS. That I understand. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then the Government is given the right to 
take over the entire unit of improvement, and that becomes a 
part of the contract. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is true. 

Mr. LENROOT. They are not given the right to take over 
part of a project, but they take over the entire project, which 
is a complete unit of development. If the Senator is going to 
allow prospective profit for part of that unit of development, 
does not the Senator see that it would be absolutely impossible 
for the Government ever to take it over or another applicant 
ever to get a new license? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I will state the point I am trying to cover. I 
will endeavor to illustrate it in this way: The power company 
may have two or more producing planis, one of which may be 
under license from the Government, and the other may be on 
private property and not under the control of the Government 
at all as far as the license is concerned. The Government in a 
case of that kind may come in and take over the project which 
is under license and if called upon make adjustment of the 
revenues, not of the project, but under this clause the revenues 
of the company may be considered, 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, no; it would be the revenues of that 
unit of development; but suppose in the unit of development 
only a portion of it is on Government property, under the Sena- 
tor’s amendment you would have fo apportion the revenues 
properly chargeable to that Government property on the entire 
unit and allow them prospective profits upon ali the balance. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is not the intention at all, I do not think 
the language would have that effect. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Lewnoor] has stated correctly the objections to the 
amendment. It ought not to be agreed to, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Pups]. 

The amendment was rejected, 

Mr. PHIPPS. I offer the following amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 25, lines 18 to 23, strike out the 
following: 

Provided further, That the values allow 
way, lands, 5 interest in lands shall not ba. . boo GE: 4 „ 
sonable cost thereof at the time of acquisition by the licensee. 

And insert the following in lieu thereof: 


Provided further, That the values allowed for water rights, rights of 
way, lands, or interest in lands or other property of the United States 
licensed by the commission under this act shall not be in excess of the 
actual reasonable cost thereof at the time of acquisition by the licensee: 
Provided further, That the values allowed for water rights, rights of 
way, lands, or interest in lands or other property heretofore acquired by 
the licensee shall be just and reasenable. 


The amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President, on behalf of the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Curtis], who is absent from the Senate on official 
business, I tender an amendment. On page 19, after the word 
“ charge,” in line 17, I move to strike out the semicolon, insert a 
comma and the words “except on tribal lands within Indian 
reservations.” É à 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
proposed amendment, 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 19, in line 17, after the 
word “charge,” insert the words “ except on tribal lands within 
Indian reservations.” = 

Mr. NELSON. There is no objection to the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask whether the same 
amendment should not be made at the end of line 13? 

Mr. NELSON. That has been covered by an amendment 
offered by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President, I tender the following amen¢- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 7, after line 5, insert the 
following: 

In order to aid the commission in determining the net investment of a 
licensee in any project, the licensee shall, upon oath, within a reasonable 
period of time, to be fixed by the commission, after the construction of 
the original project or any addition thereto or betterment thereof, file 
with the commission, in such detail as the commission may require, a 
statement in duplicate showing the actual cost of construction of such 
project, addition, or betterment, and the price paid for water rights, 
rights of way, lands, or interests in lands. The commission shall de- 

osit one of said statements with the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
icensee shall grant to the commission or to its duly authorized agent or 
agents at all reasonable times free access to such project, addition, or 
hetteriment, and to all maps, profiles, contracts, reports of engineers, 
accounts, books, records, and all other papers and documents relating 
thereto. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

Mr. NUGENT. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. I have no objection to the amendment, but I 
should like to have it inserted at the end of line 17, on page 7, 
so as to make it a part of that paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
consent to that arrangement? 

Mr. NUGENT. I will say to the Senator from Minnesota that 
I think I have inserted it in the proper place in the bill, for the 
reason that it relates to the question of net investment, which is 
defined in the paragraph immediately preceding line 5. 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator will look at the bill he will see 
that it is an amendment to section 4. That section starts out 
by stating “ That the commission is hereby authorized and em- 
powered,” and then the first subdivision is (a) “to make in- 
vestigations and to collect and record data concerning the utili- 
zation of the water resources of any region to be developed, the 
water-power industry and its relation to other industries,” and 
so forth. I think it would be more appropriate to come at the 
end and as a part of that paragraph, especially because, if it 
goes into conference, we can in that way handle it better and 
get it in shape if there is any question about it. I am in favor 
of the amendment, but I suggest that it be added at the end of 
line 17. 

Mr. NUGENT. I am still of the opinion that I have offered! 
the amendment for incorporation in the bill at the proper place, 
but at the same time I have no objection to incorporating it 
after line 17. 

Mr. NELSON. As a part of that paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 7, after line 17, as a part 
of subdivision (a) insert the matter just rend at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NUGENT. I offer the following amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment, 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 9, line 8, after the word 
“reservation,” insert the following: 

Provided, That in respect to tribal lands embraced within Indian 
reservations, which said lands were ceded to Indians by the United 


States by treaty, no license shall be Issucd except by and with the con- 
sent of the council of the tribe. 


Mr. NELSON. I do not believe in that amendment. It would 
allow a few Indians to hold up an improvement; but I am 
willing that it shall go to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. NUGENT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. LENROOT. The word “further” should be inserted 
prier the word “ Provided.” There is already a proviso in that 

on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will take notice 
of the suggestion of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from South Dakota will be stated. 

s The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 19, line 9, after the word 
is,” it is proposed to insert “sold to the public without profit 
or is”; so as to read: 

Provided, That licenses for th 
tion of power by States. 6 . 
without charge to the extent such power is sold to the public without 
profit or is used by such State or municipality for State or municipal 
purposes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from South Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, I offer the amendment to 
the pending bill which I send to the desk. 

Mr. NELSON. We are through with the amendments to the 
bill, so far as I know. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I have one amendment to offer. 

Mr. KING. I also haye an amendment to offer. 

Mr. HENDERSON, I have offered an amendment which 
ee printed last night, and which I desire to submit at this 

me. 

Mr. SPENCER. I ask that the amendment submitted by m2 
may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
has sent an amendment to the desk, which will now be stated. 

Mr. SPENCER. I think that the page referred to in the 
amendment should be changed, if there is no objection. The 
proper page at which the amendment should be inserted may be 
ascertained by the Secretary. The amendment was prepared 
before the bill was printed in its present form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Missouri will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY, It is proposed to insert at the 
proper place the following: 

Provided, That the commission shall investigate the utility of tun- 
nels in connection with dams, either with relation to the conservation 
of water for irrigation purposes or for power or other purposes, and to 
make such rules regarding the use of tunnels and the kind of tunnels 
to be used, and the compensation to be paid by any joint use thereof, 
as in the judgment of the commission may be wise, A order that water 
dams to be constructed in the future, and which require Government 
permita; may be most efficient in the storage and conservation of 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. KING. I should like an explanation of that amendment 
from the Senator from Missouri. It seems to me that the lim- 
itations which should surround the amendment are not clearly 
set forth and that there is nothing to indicate that it is limited 
to the investigation of those tunnels which might be cognized 
by the FeZeral Government or which might tend to the utiliza- 
tion of power controlled by the Federal Government. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr, President, {f the Senator from Utah will 
consider the amendment, he will find, I think, that it is merely 
permissive in character; there is nothing mandatory about it. 
It merely gives to the commission in connection with tunnels 
that require Government licenses the power to investigate and 
make regulations in regard to them. It is a grant of permissive 
power that, in the opinion of some of those interested in the 
Western States, seemed to be necessary, and I am free to say 
that it struck me as being very desirable. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, if the Senator from Missouri 
will yield, I think it is not permissive but mandatory upon the 
commission to make rules and regulations regarding the use 
of such tunnels. 

Mr. SPENCER. Exactly; but I say whether they shall make 
regulations that are at all mandatory in character or nothing 
but formal regulations rests entirely with the commission. The 
point I want to make is that there is not anything that requires 
the commission to do anything except what in their judgment 
seems to be wise, 

Mr. LENROOT. They will be required to make regulations 
regarding tunnels. À 

Mr. SPENCER. They may be strict or they may be weak. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; but what jurisdiction has this commis- 
sion or can it have to make regulations for tunnels that are not 
a part—— 

Mr. SPENCER. It has only permission in connection with 
those tunnels that require a Government license or a Govern- 
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ment permit or that are used in connection with a dam which 
is under Government control. Of course, beyond that the com- 
mission would not have anything to do with the matter. 

Mr, LENROOT. The language of the amendment does not so 
read. 

Mr. SPENCER. It can not have any application except in 
so far as the commission has jurisdiction of those matters with 
which the tunnel itself is connected. 

Mr, LENROOT. Here is a tunnel that is necessary for the 
use of a transmission line, we will say, but has nothing to do with 
the license itself, and yet it is the existence of the dam which 
makes the tunnel necessary. What power have we to regulate 
such a tunnel? $ 

Mr. SPENCER. The amendment confers no power; it can not 
confer power where it is impossible to confer power. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator understands that Congress may 
attempt to do that which it has no power to do—and that, per- 
haps, is a better way to state the matter—this amendment at- 
tempts to do on its face that which it seems to me Congress has 
not the power to do. 

Mr. SPENCER. It is not so intended, and any modification 
which would accomplish what the Senator has in mind would 
be satisfactory to me. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an inquiry? 

Mr. SPENCER. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Does it sufficiently appear in the amendment 
offered by the Senator that the investigation is to be limited 
to those matters as to which unquestionably the Federal Gov- 
ernment has, jurisdiction? Is there anything to limit it to 
Streams that are navigable in fact or as to examination of 
tunnels that relate to streams navigable in fact or to mat- 
ters which would come clearly under the commerce clause of 
the Constitution? 

Mr. SPENCER. It was so intended. It was intended to 
limit any regulation or rule to those tunnels which are con- 
nected with water dams which require Government permits; 
in other words, when a tunnel has to do with a project which 
requires a Goyernment permit, in such case the commission 
shall have the right to make rules and regulations regarding 
the tunnel. I do not see any objection to that. The amend- 
ment, as I read it, does not apply to anything else. 

Mr. LENROOT. I suggest to the Senator, in order to relieve 
the objection which I think both the Senator from Utah and 
I have, that the amendment could be perfected by inserting the 
words “over which the United States has jurisdiction,” so as 
to read: 

That the commission shall investigate the utility of tunnels over 
which the United States has jurisdiction. 

Mr. KING. That meets the objection which I had in mind 
and I think very much improves the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SPENCER. I see no objection to that. 

Mr. KING. It makes it clear that the Senator does not 
intend that the commission shall go on a fishing expedition and 
take cognizance of matters that are purely within the jurisdic- 
tion of the States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the Senator from Missouri modifies his amendment by the in- 
sertion of the words which will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY, On line 2 of the printed amend- 
ment, after the word “tunnels,” it is proposed to insert the 
words “over which the United States has jurisdiction.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. NELSON. I understand the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
HENDERSON] desires to offer an amendment. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I have already sent the amendment to 
the desk, and I now offer it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 41, at the end of line 21, it is 
proposed to strike out the word “repealed” and insert 
“amended to read as follows,” and the following: 


That a commission is hereby created and established, to be known 
as the Waterways Commission, which shall be composed of the Sec- 
retary of War, Secret of Interior, Secretary of Agriculture, Director 
of the United States Geological Survey, Forester and Chief of the 
Forest Service, Director and Chief Engineer of the United States 
Reclamation errs Sud the Engineer of the Corps of Engineers of 
the United States 7 who is in charge of the river improvement 
work, and said commission is hereby authorized and em 
such rules and regulations as the President may presen 
to the approval of the heads of the several executive departments con- 
cerned, to bring into coordination and cooperation the engineering, 
scientific, and constructive services, bureaus, boards, and commissions 
of the several governmental departments of the United States and 
commissions created by Congress that relate to study, development 
or control of waterways and water resources and subjects relat 
thereto, or to the development and regulation of interstate and for- 


wered, under 
e, and subject 


eign commerce, with a view to uniting such services in investigating, 
th 5 to all watersheds in the United States, questions relating 
ev 


to the elopment, improvement, regulation, and control of naviga- 
tion as a part of interstate and forelgn commerce, including therein 
the related questions of irrigation, drainage, forestry, arid and swamp 
land reclamation, clarification of streams, ation of flow, control 
of floods, utilization of water power, prevention of soil erosion and 
waste, storage, and conservation of water for agricultural, industrial, 
municipal, and domestic uses, cooperation of railways and waterways, 
and promotion of terminal and transfer facilities, to secure the neces- 
sary data, and to formulate and report to Congress, as early as prac- 
ticable, a comprehensive plan or plans for the development of water- 
Ways and the water resources of the United States for the purposes 
of navigation and for ev useful purpose, and recommendations for 
the modification or discontinuance of any project herein or heretofore 
adopted. Any member appointed from the retired list shall receive 
the same pay and allowances as he would if on the active list, and 
no member selected from the public service shall receive additional 
compensation for services on said commission. 

In all matters done, or to be done, under this section relating to any 
of the subjects, investigations, or questions to be considered hereunder, 
and in formulating plans, and in the preparation of a report or re- 
ports, as herein provided, consideration shall be given to all matters 
which are to be undertaken, either independently by the United States 
or by cooperation between the United States and the several States, 

litical subdivisions thereof, municipalities, 

ons, and individuals within the jurist 
each, 8 and with a view to ate 5 
such portion of such development, promotion, regulation, and con- 
trol as may be undertaken by the United States, and to the States, 

litical subdivisions thereof, tounicipalities, communities, corpora- 

ons, and individuals such poraus as to their respective juris- 
dictions, rights, and interests, 

Nothing herein contained shall be construed to delay, prevent, or 
interfere with the completion of any survey, investigation, project, or 
work herein or heretofore or hereafter adopted or authorized — — 
or for the improvement of any of the rivers or harbors of the United 
States or with legislative action upon reports heretofore or hereafter 
presented. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, while I am not in love with 
this amendment, or enamored of it, I shall make no objec- 
tion to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING addressed the Senate. After having spoken for 
some time, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President : 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. There ought to be a short executive session for 
some confirmations and two treaties which I wish to report. If 
it will be agreeable to the Senator from Minnesota and the 
Senator from Utah, I should be glad to move an executive ses- 
sion at this time, 

Mr. KING. It will be entirely agreeable, and I will conclude 
my observations to-morrow. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I remained continuously in the 
Senate to-day until 20 minutes of 3 this afternoon, when, upon 
the urgent solicitation of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CURTIS], 
I was called to attend tho session of a subcommittee of the 
Judiciary Committee, of which I am a member. While I was 
absent there were tendered by the Senator from Idaho IMr. 
Nucent], and, as I am advised, adopted by the Senate, two 
amendments in which I am very deeply interested, and my 
interest in them the Senator from Idaho had reason to know. 
I refer to the first and the last amendments offered by the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. Nucent], and printed. One refers to an 
amendment to appear on page 9, in line 8, and another on page 
21, in line 8; and, if I am in order, I move to reconsider the vote 
by which each of those amendments was adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
the pending question is the request on the part of the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Krxc] for unanimous consent for the recon- 
sideration of the vote whereby the committee amendment, begin- 
ning in line 22, on page 4, was adopted. 

Mr. NUGENT and Mr. LODGE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Idaho. 

Mr, NUGENT. Mr. President, there was but one of the 
amendments referred to by the Senator from Montana which I 
presented 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. NUGENT. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I only wanted to say to the Chair that I rose 
to move an executive session, and yielded because I gathered 
from what was said by the Senator from Montana—there was a 
little noise—that he wished to enter a motion to reconsider. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; but I did not intend to en- 
deavor to press it at this time. 

Mr. LODGE. So I understood. It is now 20 minutes of 5; 
and if the Senator from Idaho is willing to let it go over, so 


communities, corpora- 
diction, powers, and rights of 
to the United States 
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that we can have an executive session, I shall be glad to have 
that done. 

Mr, NUGENT. Most assuredly; I shalt be glad to do so. I 
desire to state that when I tendered the amendment to which 
the Senator from Montana refers, particularly with regard to 
water-power sites within tribal lands on Indian reservations, 
the chairman of the committee accepted the amendment, and 
I assumed that fhe matter had been discussed and that such 
acceptance on his part would be agreeable to the Senator from 
Montana. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. ` 


Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate proceed to the eom- 
sideration of executtve business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate preceeded to the 
consideration of exeeutive business. After seven minutes spent 
im executive session the deors were reopened. 

TREATY WITH NICARAGUA. 


In executive session this day the following treaty was ratified, 
and, on motion of Mr. Long, the in function of secrecy was re 
moved therefrom: K 
To the Sexate: 

I transmit herewith te receive the advice and consent of the 
Senate to its ratification a convention signed on January 5, 
1920, between the United States and Nicaragua, to foster the 
development of commerce between the two countries and to 
inerease the exchange of commodities by facflitating the work 
of traveling salesmen. 

Wooprow WESON. 

Tun Write Horse, 

9 January, 1920. 


The Preswenr: 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor te lay 
before the President, with a view to its transmission to the 
Senate, to receive the advice and consent of that body te its 
ratification, if his judgment approves thereof, a convention 
signed at Washington on January 5, 1920, between the United 
States and Nicaragua to foster the development of commerce 
between the two countries and to increase the exchange of 
eommodities by facilitating the work of traveling salesmen. 


Respectfully submitter. 
ROBERT LANSING. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 6, 1920. 


The United States of America and the Republie of Niearagna, 
being desirous to foster the development of commerce between 
them and to increase the exehange of commodities by facilitat- 
ing the work of traveling salesmen, have agreed to eonelude a 
convention for that purpose and have to that end appointed as 
their plenipotentiaries : 

The President of the United States of America, Robert Lan- 
sing, Secretary of State of the United States of America, and 

The President of the Repnblic ef Nicaragua, Señor Don 
Diego Manuel Chamorro, his envoy extraordinary and min- 
ister plenipotentiary to the United States of America, who, 
having communicated to each other their full powers, whieh 
were found to be in due form, have agreed upon the following 


articles: 
Anricts I. 

Manufacturers, merchants, and traders domiciled within the 
jurisdiction of one of the high contracting parties may operate 
as commercial travelers either personally er by means ef agents 
or employees within the jurisdiction of the other high eon- 
traeting party on obtaining from the latter, upon payment of 
a single fee, a license which shall be valid throughout its entire 
territorial jurisdiction, 

In case either of the high eontracting parties shall be en- 
gaged in war, it reserves to itself the right te prevent from 
operating within its jurisdiction under the provisions of this 
convention, or otherwise, enemy nationals or other aliens whose 
presenee it may consider prejudicial to public order and 


national safety. 
Anrrets II. 


In order to secure the license above mentioned the applicant 
must obtain from the country of domicile of the manufac- 
turers, merchants, and traders represented a certificate attest- 
ing his character as a commercial traveler. This certificate, 
which shall be issued by the authority to be designated in 
each country fer the purpose, shall be viséed by the consul of 
the country in which the applicant proposes to operate, and the 
authorities of the latter shall, upen the presentation of such 
certificate, issue to the applicant the national Heense as pro- 
vided in Article I. 


ÅRTICLE III. 

A commercial traveler may sell his samples without obtain- 

ing a special license as an importer. 
Artrets IV. 

Samples without commercial value shall be admitted to en- 
try free of duty. 

Samples marked, stamped, or defaced in such manner that 
they can not be put to other uses shall be considered as objects 
without commercial value. 

ARTICLE V. 

Samples having commercial value shall be provisionally ad- 
mitted upon giving bond for the payment of lawful duties if 
they shall not have been withdrawn from the country within a 
period of six months. 

Duties shall be paid on such portion of the samples as shall 
not have been so withdrawn. 

årtiers VI. 

All customs formalities shall be simplified as much as possible 

with a view to avoid delay in the dispatch ef samples. 
Artese VII. 

Peddlers and other salesmen who vend directly to the con- 
sumer, even though they have not an established place of busi- 
ness in the country in which they operate, shall not be consid- 
ered as commercial travelers, but shall be subjeet to the license 
fees levied on business of the kind which they earry on. 

Articty VIII. 

No license shall be required of: 

(a) Persons traveling only to study trade and its needs, even 
though they fnitiate commercial relations, provided they do not 


make sales of merchandise. 


(b) Persons operating through local agencies which pay the 
license fee or other imposts to which their business is subject. 

(c) Travelers who are exclusively buyers. 

Anticte IX. 

Any concessions affecting any of the provisions of the present 
convention that may hereafter be granted by either high con- 
tracting party, either by law or by treaty or eonvention, shall 
immediately be extended to the other party. 

. ÅRTICEE X. 

This convention shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall 
3 ged at Washington within two years, or sooner if 

The present convention shall remain in force until the end of 
six months after either of the high contracting parties shall 
have given notice to the other of its intention to terminate the 
same, each of them reserving te itself the right ef giving such 
notice to the other at any time. And it is hereby agreed be- 
tween the that, on the expiration of six months after 
such notice shall have been received by either of them from 
the other party, as above menttoned, this convention shall alto- 


| gether cease and terminate. 


In testimony whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have 
signed these articles and have thereunder affixed their seals. 

Done in duplicate in the English and Spanish languages, at 
Washington, the 5th day of January, 1920. 

[SEAL] ROonERrT LANSING 
[SEAT] Dreco M. CHAMORRO 
TREATY WITH ECUADOR. 

In executive session this day the following treaty was rati- 
fied, and, on motion of Mr. Longe, the injunction of secrecy was 
removed therefrom: 

To the SENATE: 

1 transmit herewith to receive the advice and consent to its 
ratification a conyention signed on December 31, 1919, between 
the United States and Eeundor to foster the development of 
commerce between the two countries and to increase the ex- 
ehange of commodities by facilitating the work of traveling 


salesmen. Wooprow WILSON. 
TRR Waite HOUSE. 
The PRESIDENT: 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to 
lay before the President, with a view te its transmission to the 
Senate to receive the advice and consent of that body to its 
ratifieation, if his judgment approves thereof, 2 convention 
signed at Washington on December 31, 1919, between the United 
States and Ecuador to foster the development of commerce 
between the two countries and to increase the exehange of com- 
modities by facflitating the work of traveling salesmen. 

Respectfully submitted. Robert LANSING: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington; January 6, 1920. 
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The United States of America and the Republie of Ecuador 
being desirous to foster the development of commerce between 
them and to increase the exchange of commodities by facilitat- 
ing the work of traveling salesmen have agreed to conclude a 
convention for that purpose and have to that end appointed as 
their plenipotentiaries: 

The President of the United States of America, Robert Lan- 
sing, Secretary of State of the United States of America, and 

The President of the Republic of Ecuador, Sefior Rafael H. 
Elizalde, envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
of the Republie of Ecuador near the Government of the United 
States of America, 

Who, having communicated to each other their full powers, 
which were found to be in due form, have agreed upon the 
following articles: 

ARTICLE I. 

Manufacturers, merchants, and traders domiciled within the 
jurisdiction of one of the high contracting parties may operate 
g< commercial travelers, either personally or by means of agents 
or employees, within the jurisdiction of the other high con- 
tracting party on obtaining from the latter, upon payment of 
a single fee, a license, which shall be valid throughout its entire 
territorial jurisdiction. 

In case either of the high contracting parties shall be en- 
gaged in war, it reserves to itself the right to prevent from 
operating within its jurisdiction under the provisions of this 
treaty or otherwise enemy nationals or other aliens whose 
presento it may consider prejudicial to public order and national 
safety. 

5 ARTICLE II, 

In order to secure the license above mentioned the applicant 
must obtain from the country of domicile of the manufacturers, 
merchants, and traders represented a certificate attesting his 
character as a commercial traveler, This certificate, which shall 
be issued by the authority to be designated in each country 
for the purpose, shall be viséed by the consul of the country in 
which the applicant proposes to operate, and the authorities of 
the latter shall, upon the presentation of such certificate, issue 
to the applicant the national license as provided in Article I, 

ARTICLE JII. | 

A commercial traveler may sell his samples without obtaining 

a special license as an importer. j 
ARTICLE IV. 

Samples without commercial value shall be admitted to entry 
free of duty. / 

Samples marked, stamped, or defaced, in such manner that 
they can not be put to other uses, shall be considered as objects 
without commercial value. 

ARTICLE V. 

Samples having commercial value shall be provisionally ad- 

mitted upon giving bond for the payment of lawful duties if they ! 


shall not have been withdrawn from the country within a period | 


of six (6) months, 

Duties shall be paid on such portion of the samples as shall 
not have been so withdrawn., | 
ARTICLE VI. 

All customs formalities shall be simplified as much as possible 
with a view to avoid delay in the despatch of samples. 
ARTICLE VII. . 


Peddlers and other salesmen who vend directly to the con- 
sumer, even though they have not an established place of busi- 
ness in the country in which they operate, shall not be considered 
as commercial travelers, but shall be subject to the license fees 
levied on business of the kind which they carry on. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

No license shall be required of: 

(a) Persons traveling only to study trade and its needs, even 
though they initiate commercial relations, provided they do not 
make sales of merchandise. 

(b) Persons operating through local agencies which pay the 
license fee or other imposts to which their business is subject. 

(c) Travelers who are exclusively buyers. 

ARTICLE IX. 

Any concessions affecting any of the provisions of the present 

treaty that may hereafter be granted by either high contracting 

party, either by law or by treaty or convention, shall immedi- 
‘ately be extended to the other party. 
ARTICLE X, 

This convention shall be ratified; and the ratifications shall 
be exchanged at Washington or Quito within two years, or 

| sooner if possible. 

The present convention shall remain in force until the end 

| of six months after either of the high contracting parties shall 


have given notice to the other of its intention to terminate the 
same, each of them reserving to itself the right of giving such 
notice to the other at any time. And it is hereby agreed be- 
tween the parties that on the expiration of six months after 
such notice shall have been received by either of them from the 
other party as above mentioned this convention shall altogether 
cease and terminate. 
In testimony whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have 
signed these articles and have thereunder affixed their seals, 
Done in duplicate at Washington this 31st day of Decem- 
ber, 1919. 
[SEAL] 
[SEAL.] 


ROBERT LANSING, 
R. H. ELIZALDE, 
ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. NORRIS. I move that the Senate adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 50 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, Janu- 
ary 15, 1920, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate January 14, 1920. 


ASSISTANT TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Guy F. Allen, of Somerset, Md., to be Assistant Treasurer of 

the United States, vice Hand, resigned. 
COLLECTOR or CUSTOMS. 

James H. Cowan, of Wilmington, N. C., to be collector of cus- 
toms, customs collection district No. 15, with headquarters at 
Wilmington. 

APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY, 
CHIEF OF ENGINEERS. 

Col. Lansing H. Beach, Corps of Engineers, to be Chief of 

Engineers, United States Army. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


| Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 14, 1920. 


MEMBERS OF THE RENT COMMISSION OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA. 
James F, Oyster, 
A. Leftwich Sinclair, and 
Guy Mason. 
SURVEYOR GENERAL: 


Gilman Bullard to be surveyor general of Montana. 
REGISTERS OF LAND OFFICES. 


George W. Myers, at Miles City, Mont. 
Myron W. Hutchinson, at Havre, Mont. 

To BE RECEIVERS oF PUBLIC MONEYS. 
Wiliam E. McMurry, at Missoula, Mont. 
Woodbury W. Sparks, at Timber Lake, S. Dak. 
James K, Clark, at Lemmon, S. Dak. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, January 14, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Rey. A. C. Millar, D. D., editor of Arkansas Methodist, 
Little Rock, Ark., offered the following prayer: 


Our Father in heaven, we Thy children lovingly and rever- 
ently approach Thee, thanking Thee for the multitude of Thy 
mercies, seeking Thy pardon for our sins, asking Thy continued 
blessing and Thy further favor upon us. We pray Thy richest 
blessings to rest upon this body of representative men. Bless 
each one in his personal life and help him to be a true and a 
noble man, realizing his personal responsibility to Thee, to 
his country, and to his fellow men. Bless this body in its united 
capacity as it undertakes to deal with the important questions 
that come before it. Grant that each one here may be a true 
patriot, that each one may fear Thee, that the results of the 
labors of these men may be such as to please Thee. 

Bless our President and his advisers. Bless our country and 
its relations to all of the other countries of the earth, Bless us 
as a people and help us to pursue righteousness, to desire it, to 
speak it, and to find it. 

We ask these things in Christ's name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
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RETURN OF AMERICAN SOLDIER DEAD, 


Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Military 
Committee I ask unanimous consent that a letter addressed to 
me by the Secretary of War, under date of January 18, which 
I send to the Clerk's desk, be read for the information of the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that a letter received by him from the Secretary 
of War be read for the information of the House. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.} The Chair hears none. The Clerk 
will read the letter. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 13, 1920. 


Dear Mr. CALDWELL! Your note of yesterday reaches me this 
morning, informing me that a statement reaches this country, 
embodied in a letter from one of the attachés of the Paris Em- 
bassy, to the effect that decision as to the return of our military 
dead does not rest with the French Government, but with the 
American military authorities, who have decided for the present 
that no remains shall be returned to the United States within 
three years. I am particularly grateful to you for having 
called my attention to this matter, because it is highly important 
that a statement so thoroughly unfounded should be quickly 
corrected. 

Happily the files of the War Department, which is informed 
from time to time by the State Department concerning the in- 
ternational aspects of the matter, contain documents which will 
dispel any existing uncertainty. 

I inclose a copy of the translation of the regulation promul- 
gated by M. Clemenceau, as president of the council and minister 
of war, on June 19, 1919, as taken from the Echo de Paris of 
that date, stating, as you will note, that “all exhumations of 
bodies of military dead, even for the purpose of reinterment in 
the same place, are prohibited in the war zone; with the excep- 
tion of those with which the service d’état civil aux armees is 
exclusively charged in the carrying out of the operation of 
grouping the isolated graves, liberating private property, re- 
pairing of cemeteries, or for reasons of hygiene or of public 
health.” 

As demonstrating the attitude of the military authorities of 
the United States, you will wish to have copies also of several 
cables which I inclose. Gen. Pershing, you will note, cabled us 
as far back as March 1 of last year, stating that a bill was 
about to be submitted in the Chamber of Deputies which would 
permit disinterments for three years, and suggesting the pro- 
priety of diplomatic representations to the French Government. 

Our cablegram of June 80 to Gen. Pershing described the 
progress which the State Department had made up to that 
time in its negotiations with the French Foreign Office, and 
added a suggestion concerning our dead in North Russia, which 
has since been carried into effect. 

Our cable of October 80, 1919, to Gen. Connor, commanding 
American forces in France, emphasizes once again the view- 
point of the military authorities, and I Inclose a copy of it for 
your information. 

I send you also a copy of a cable from Gen. Connor dated 
December 22, which further clarifies the situation, 

Now, as previously, I shall be happy, of course, to convey 
to you any additional information which may be available to 
us and desired by you about this matter, which is so close to 
the hearts of the parents of those young men who lost their 
lives in the service of the Nation. Any honor which may now 
be done to their remains will be but a scant recognition of 
the service they have rendered the country. 

Faithfully, yours, N 
Newton D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War, 
Hon. CHARLES P. CALDWELL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I have also copies of tha 
papers referred to in the letter, and I ask that they be printed 
in the Recorp without reading. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. They are not long. Why not read 
them? 

Mr. CALDWELL. I am perfectly willing that they be read, 
but the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Moxnzrz.] thought it 
would take several minutes, and we would save time by simply 
having them inserted in the Recorp, I am perfectly willing 
that they should be read and I think they eught to be. 

Mr. MONDELL. My thought was that it would serve the 
purpose to have these papers printed in the Recorp. They are 
of some length—cablegrams, communications, and orders in 
council. 


Mr, CALDWELL, I thought the same thing could be arrived 
at by printing them, and I am willing that they be printed 
unless the gentleman objects. 

Mr, DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes, sir, 

Mr. DYER. I do not believe there is anything more im- 
portant at this time or more near to the hearts of the people 
who have lost their loved ones in France than that they should 
know why the remains are not being brought home. I under- 
stand that there have been some exceptions, and that some 
of the remains of some of the dead have been brought home 
by those who have had special influence, and where the parents 
have gone and got them themselves at their own expense. I 
believe we ought to know the true status of these facts. I ask 
unanimous consent that the communications referred to by 
the gentleman from New York be read for the information of 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the communications be read. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause] The Chair hears none. The Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


(Published in the Echo de Paris, June 19, 1919.) 
[{Translation.] 
EXHUMATIONS AND TRANSPORTATION OP MILITARY DEAD. 


“ Mons. Clemenceau, president of the eouneil, minister of war, 
has announced the following provisional laws: 

1. Exhumations: Until new orders have been issued, all ex- 
humations of bodies of military dead, even for the purpose of 
reinterment in the same place, are prohibited in the war zone, 
with the exception of those with which the service d’etat civil 
aux armees is exclusively charged in the carrying out of the 
operation of grouping the isolated graves, liberating private 
property, repairing of cemeteries, or for reasons of hygiene or 
of public health. 

“This zone is bounded by the limits: 

“ Southwest of the Department of the Somme. 

“West and south of the Department of the Oise.. 

“West and south of the districts of Meaux, Coulommiers, 


rovins. : 

„South of the Departments of the Marne and of the Meuse. 

“ West and south of the Department of the Vosges. 

“ West of the territory of Belfort. r 

“2, Transportation of bodies: (a) ‘Transportation of the 
bodies of military dead, by whatsoever means, is absolutely 
forbidden in the zone defined in paragraph 1 of the present 
directions, whether this transport is to take place from one 
point to another in this zone, preceeding from this zone to any 
other locality in France, or vice versa. 

„(b) All transport into France of bodies of military dead 
buried in foreign countries is likewise prohibited. 

„(e) AN transport of bodies of military dead in French ter- 
ritory situated south or west of the zone of military operations 
can be authorized and effected under the same conditions as in 
time of peace, it being understood that the transport shall take 
place exclusively from one point to another in this territory. 

“(e) Until new orders are issued, no transport of military 
dead can be effected at the expense of the State; in conse- 
quence, no reimbursement can be made to requests presented by 
families who have undertaken such transportation themselves. 

“The present directions, which are only of a provisional 
character, annul and replace the general directions of October 
2, 1917, on the exhumations and transportation of military dead 
or of civilians during the war; it repeals, therefore, the restric- 
tions which were enacted by these former directions in that 
which concerns the exhumatians and transportation of bodies 
of civilians.” 


P 


[Cable from Pershing No. 2184, Mar. 1, 1919. Confidential. 


“Paris Temps publishes text of proposed law submitted in 
chamber, Which, if passed, would prohibit for a period of three 
years the disinterment and transportation of bodies of officers 
and soldiers buried in France. Extsting French regulations to 
same effect might be modified in favor of Americans by minis- 
terial authority, but after passage of law now proposed it is be- 
lieved that such dispensation would be much more difficult to 
obtain. Proposed law also provides that disinterments necessi- 
tated by remaking cemeteries and assembling isolated graves will 
be made exclusively by French clvil administration, which it is 
feared will increase difficulty of preserving identificatons. It is 
believed that if any representations to be made to French Govern- 
ment they should be made now and through diplomatie rather 
than military channels.” 


1920. 
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[Cable to Pershing No. 3716, June 30, 1919. Confidential.} 

“Reference P 2256 paragraph 1 and A 3615, Secretary of 
State advises that French Government is not in a position to 
render a different ruling in regard to the return of the bodies of 
American soldiers who have died while prisoners of war in Ger- 
many or in north Russia than that governing the return, after a 
period of three years, of the bodies of French soldiers. The 
French foreign office adds, however, that as soon as the restric- 
tions on the transportation of bodies shall be lifted the French 
Government will again consider this matter, with a view to 
affording satisfaction to American families concerned. In view 
of this development your further views and recommendations as 
to the disposition of American dead in north Russia and in Ger- 
many are desired. It has been suggested that the best policy 
would be to return to the United States without intermediate in- 
terment American dead in territory referred to.“ 

[Cable to Connor No. 1694, Oct. 30, 1919.] 

“Paragraph 3. French ministerial restrictions. on removal and 
transportation of dead buried in France, published June 19 last, 
indicate that the most rigid provisions apply only to zone mili- 
tary operations, and that authority for removal from other parts 
of France can be obtained. Ascertain from what areas French 
authorities will consent for immediate removal of American dead 
and transfer to United States. It is estimated that 18,800 bodies 
are buried in France exclusive of the zone of military operations, 
and that of those about 11,000 have been requested to be returned 
by the next of kin. It is desired to begin the removal as soon as 
arrangements can be made, Expedite report.” 


[Cable from Connor No. 82619. Dec. 22, 1919.] 

“Paragraph 1, The French minister of the interior advises 
these headquarters. that the council of ministers has authorized 
the immediate removal and shipment of bodies of American 
soldiers buried in France outside of the old zone of the armies; 
but pending the grouping and identification of bodies of Freneh 
dead the French Government has forbidden the removal of 
bodies of French seldiers from the old zone of the armies, and 
consequently it is obliged to delay the authorization for exhu- 
mation and removal of American dead from the old zone of the 
armies so long as such privilege can not be extended to families 
of Freneh dead. 

“Subparagraph A. It is probable that the present ministerial 
deeree prohibiting the removal of bodies from the old zone of the 
armies for a period of three years may be modified by the French 
3 so as to permit the removal of bodies at an earlier 

te.” 
| Mr. PARRISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. CALDWELL} be given three 
minutes. I want to ask him a question, in view of the question 
raised by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dryer] a moment ago. 

Mr, KING. Reserving the right to object, if the gentleman 
will couple with that request for one minute for myself I shall 
not object. 

Mr. PARRISH. I will make it five minutes, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from New York [Mr. CALDWELL] 
be given five minutes. Is there objection? 
| There was no objection. 

Mr. PARRISH. A few moments ago the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Dyer] made the statement on the floor—and I 
am sure he is honest in it—that he had the impression or that 
it had been stated that eertain bodies had been removed from 
France and that parents in some instances had been permitted, 
through influence, to go to France and bring back the bodies 
of their dead. If that is true E think that the country ought 
to know it right now, and if it is not true I think the coun- 
try ought also to know it, because in my mind there would be 
nothing more disturbing and nothing that would have a greater 
tendency to cause unrest in this country than to have a false 
report of this kind go unchallenged from the floor of this 


House, 

Mr. CALDWELL. I will say to the gentleman that, so far as 
my information goes, that is not true, that no bodies of Ameri- 
can soldier dead have been disinterred and returned to this 
country through influence. I have made specific inquiry and 
am so informed, I do not know where the gentleman got his 
information. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALDWELL. In a moment. 

Mr. PARRISH. Has there been a single instance where the 
bodies of soldiers have been returned? Have any bodies been 
removed from France, through influence or in any other way, 
since the armistice or before? 


Mr. CALDWELL. Not that I know of. 

Mr. PARRISH. I am not saying this in criticism of what 
the gentleman from Missouri said. I am strictly in favor of 
the return of these bodies as soon as it is possible. 

Mr. DYER. I have information, I will say to the gentleman, 
that among those who have been returned was the son of Gen. 
George H. Harries. 

Mr. PARRISH. I will state this, that about two months ago, 
in response to a request from the ex-district judge in my dis- 
trict who was very anxious to go to France to bring back the 
remains of his son, I went toe see the Secretary of War, and I 
was told personally by him that there had not been a single 
body removed from Franee; and that there would not be any 
until permission was given to remove the bodies of all back to 
this country at the expense of the Government. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask 
the gentleman a question. 

Mr. CALDWELE. I win yield first to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Krya]. N 

Mr. KING. I want one minute later on. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is it not true that they brought 
some bodies back of Wisconsin soldiers and Maine soldiers? 

Mr. CALDWELL. I am advised that the bodies of soldiers 
killed and those who died in Siberia were brought home, and I 
have information to the effect that some from Italy were 
brought home. But, as I understand it, none of the soldiers 
who were buried in France have been brought home. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The whole difficulty is that France 
does not want it done. Is not that it? 

Mr: CALDWELL. Yes; that is the difficulty. I would like 
to explain to the House, if E have time, the situation as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman’s time be extended five minutes, so that he can make 
the explanation, in which we are all interested. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that the time of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, immediately after condi- 
tions got so that it was possible to remove the bodies of Ameri- 
can soldiers who had been buried in France, the War Depart- 
ment began making preparations to remove those bodies where 
the families concerned were desirous of having the bodies re- 
turned to this country, and circulars were sent out to all the 
families of the dead, asking what their desire in the matter 
was, and so far as I know every family where a boy was lost 
received such a notice. There was a bill introduced in the 
French Chamber of Deputies, which was on its way toward 
passage, that was going to limit the authority to remove the 
bodies of American soldiers from the soil of France; but the 
War Department heard of it and cabled, through the Secretary 
of State, to the American representative in Paris and asked 
them to present a protest to the French Government against 
the passage of that act. As I understand it, the American 
minister did lay such a protest before the French Government 
and the bill was not passed. It was wi 

Subsequently another bill was introduced, but not pressed for 
passage; but in the meantime negotiations have gone forward, 
with the result that approximately 11,000 of those bodies that 
are in the territory outside of the Army area are now being 
brought home out of a total of approximately 20,000 so in- 
terred—the remainder are left at the request of their families. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I understand the French Government en- 
tered into a contract with the Government of the United States, 
dated about the 18th of Deeember last year, in which they agree 
that the bodies of the dead American soldiers should be per- 
mitted to be brought back, and since the contract was entered 
into the minister of foreign affairs—or whatever his title may 
be in France—has issued an edict modifying the terms of the 
contract without any consideration being given to the American 
Government in the matter, and that the matter is in that condi- 
tion to-day. 

Mr. CALDWELL. The gentleman may be right about it, but 
my understanding was that the only consent granted by the 
French Government up to date has been consent to remove 
the bodies of those buried outside the war area. 

Mr. PARRISH. I want to say right there that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mapprn], according to the information I have 
from the Secretary of War, is correct, with the exception that 
the original contract provided that the removal of the bodies 
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should be subject to the health and police regulations of 
France. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes. Perhaps the House would be willing 
to listen to an excerpt from The Casket, the source of practically 
all this propaganda which has caused this uneasiness among 
the people who have relatives buried in France, and with the 
“permission of the House I will ask that the Clerk read this ex- 
tract from The Casket. It is the official magazine of the under- 
takers. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I do 
not know what the attitude of the gentleman from New York 
is. I take it he is heartily in favor of bringing the bodies of 
these dead soldiers back to America. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I am 

Mr. DYER. I have heard that the War Department is not in 
sympathy with that. I do not see that it does any good to read 
what some publication has to say on the subject. The American 
people want the bodies of these boys brought back, and that is 
what we want done. [Applause.] 

Mr. CALDWELL. If the gentleman objects to the reading of 
this article I will not send it up. 

Mr. DYER. I do object. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I am in favor of the return of every body 
where the families want the bodies returned, and I am satisfied, 
from all I have been able to learn from the Secretary of War, 
that he and the other people in the War Department are as 
anxious as we are. 

Mr. DYER. If they are as anxious as the American people 
are, these bodies will be brought back. If the administration 
is in earnest about this thing France will yield if this Govern- 
ment insists upon it. 

Mr. BRAND. Gen. Harris, The Adjutant General, is from 
Georgia and personally known to me. I do not think the 
information which the gentleman has obtained and given ex- 
pression to is correct. When I heard the statement made by 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer] I promptly called up 
Senator Harris, the general’s brother, and asked him if it 
was true that his brother's son's remains had been removed 
from France, and he replied that it was not true. I know that 
Gen. Harris is an honorable man and an upright officer, and that 
he would be the last man connected with the Army to bring 
his own son’s body home and deny this right to other parents. 
His son’s death was intensely mourned by him and his friends, 
though, like the soldier that he is, he bore his great sorrow 
and endured his calamity in silence. 

Mr. DYER. It was Gen. Harries who was referred to. 

Mr. BRAND. The gentleman said Gen. Harris, and I sup- 
posed he was talking about Adjt. Gen. Harris, of Georgia. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man have one minute more. I want to ask him a question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Okiahoma asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from New York 
be extended one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Why is it that France objects to the 
return of our soldier dead to this country? 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman permit me to answer that? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I shall be glad to have both gentlemen 
answer it; first, the gentleman from New York and then the 
gentleman from Illinois. I should be glad to have more than 
one answer. I am heartily in favor of the return of every one 
of our dead soldiers to this country. 

Mr. CALDWELL. So am I, wherever their families want 
them returned; but in our family we want our boys to rest 
there—to let the tree lie where it fell. Now, the gentleman 
has asked why France raises any objection. There are three 
reasons: The first reason, and a very proper one, is that in a 
great many instances American boys were with French boys. 
Many of them were killed by high-explosive shells, and in 
making the interment they picked up such of the remains as 
were left and put them in che ground, marking part of the 
ground as the grave of the American soldier and part of the 
ground as the grave of the French soldier, and in many in- 
stances the bodies of animals killed at the same time were 
buried with the bodies of the men, and under such circum- 
stunces it is only right and proper that no attempt should be 
made to disturb the remains. Under the leaye granted me to 
extend my remarks, I print herewith the most despicable piece 
of propaganda that has ever been brought to my attention. 1 
am sure that the good men of the vocation will resent it, as do 
all that read it who are not of the ilk of the ghouls who would 
profit by the sorrow of the bereaved families of our valient dead: 


[From the Casket, Sept. 1, 1919. 
publishea in New York.)] 


GETWEEN You AND Mx. 
(By S. G. Q.) 
Suppose, Mr. Funeral Director, that upon one of the few bright, sun- 


(A magazine of expensive make-up, 


shiny mornings we have vouchsafed to us in this year of peace, strikers, 
. — — some oaa eee a come sate 1155 eo ane tell you that 
r increasing the number of funerals this year by more 
than 50,000; what would you do about it? z 7: 
WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO ABOUT IT? 

Most likely you would rush out wildly into the street and shout that 
you had a dangerous lunatic in your piace and wouldn’t somebody please 
send the police in a hurry before he murdered everyone in sight, Or 
maybe you would invite your visitor to go to the country asylum, or 
possibly you would ask him where he got it with prohibition so promi- 
nent in our midst and the Anti-Saloon League tracking even poor, in- 
offensive 2.75 per cent to its lair. 

Anyhow you would think that the plan for creating all this extra 
business must necessarily be mixed up with plague, pestilence, and 
famines, battle, murder, and sudden death and would refuse to have 


1 to do with it. 
ut, Mr. Funeral Director, with your Dasr} sopone office and your 
not entirely puid for motor equipment, this offer is being made you in all 
seriousness and without the killing of a single heart. What are you 
going to do about it? 
Between you and me, this is a plain business talk, a matter of dollars 
and sense, plus sentiment. 
In alien soil there lie more than 50,000 American men who died in 
battle or of disease during their tour of duty abroad. 
> s * * > > * 


For nearly every American soldier returned some funeral director will 
be called upon to perform the necessary duties of Det si and burial. 

Extra business, gentlemen, legitimate, patriotic; kindly sympathetic, 
remunerative extra business. o increased death rate, no additional 
number of widows and orphans. Only the final laying away of America’s 
sons in the bosom of their dear motherland. 

one Congress pauses in its votes to hear the expression of the public's 
ig What are you going to do about it? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I ask for two minutes more, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I believe the House is gradually getting a 
poorer understanding of this situation, and I am obliged to 
object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. KING] has 
one minute. 

Mr. KING. The gentleman from Oklahoma has asked a very 
pertinent question. I think one of the reasons why the French 
people insist upon holding these bodies over there is one of the 
most mercenary reasons I ever heard of. 1 heard it several 
times when I happened to be across. They are constructing great 
automobile tourist routes through that section of the country. 
I do not know how many American dead there are there, but the 
French people expect that every American family who can raise 
the money, who have relatives buried in France, will come over 
there and visit the graves of their dead. I think it is one of 
the greatest national outrages that was ever perpetrated against 
us, and it seems to me that if the State Department would move 
and move effectively the French Government would not insist 
upon these orders that have been issued. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. Speaker, there can be no doubt in anyone's 
mind that the desires of the families should be considered and 
carried out wherever possible, but I feel that we should most 
strongly express our disgust and coutempt for the mercenary 
propaganda now being carried on by a group of undertakers. 

“Extra business for them, they say. What do they care for 
the wounds reopened, the harrowed feelings of parents and 
friends; it is all “extra business” for them. r 

We are told that the American people want those bodies re- 
turned. How many fathers will really want this new funeral 
over which the undertakers gloat when they realize that on them 
will fall the horrid task of telling the boy’s mother that she had 
best not see the dead face of her son. There are things that we 
know but should not see, and this is one of them. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. CALDWELL, Mr. Dyer, and Mr. 
PARRISH were given leave to revise und extend their remarks 
in the Recorp. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 


The SPEAKER. To-day is Calendar Wednesday, 
will call the roll of committees. 


INDIAN CITIZENSHIP AND TRIBAL PROPERTY. 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, on last Calendar Wednesday, 
because of the illness of the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, we were unable to proceed with a 
measure that we desired to take up at that time. The gentle- 
man is able to be here to-day, and we ask unanimous consent to 
take up H. R. 288 and consider it now. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
the House consider the bill referred to. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


The Clerk 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (H. R. 288) for the pur- 
pese of conferring citizenship upon Indians, segregation of In- 
dian tribal property, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. The 
House automatically resolves itself into. the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for its consideration. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill, with Mr. Mappen in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as folldws: 


Be it enacted, etc., That every Indian born within the territorial 
its of the United States is hereby declared to be a citizen of the 


of any such Indian to tribal or other property. 
8 4 Tha qoterior shall within one 


such tribe of Indians, 

Jpon the completion of such final roll of members the said Secre- 
tary shall determine an gnate all members having a quantum of 
less than one-half bi and Il issue patents in fee to 


Ind 
able-bodied and mentally competent 
dian blood for 


of less than one-half In 
tofore or which may be hereafter allotted to them. And any Indian who 
has been heretofore or who may be hereafter allotted lands from the 
public domain who is 21 years of able-bodied and mentally com- 
petent, and of less than one-half I blood shall likewise be issued 
a patent in fee to the lands so allotted: Provided, That the 
roperty of an Ad Indian, of less than one-half Indian blood, on 
anuary 1, 1922, and bis other individual Property, on Jan 
1932, shail become subject to taxation by the State or Territory within 
which the same ts located: Provided, however, ‘That the stipulations 
of any treaty, or agreement relating to the nontaxation of allotted 
Jands, shall not be im or otherwise adversely affected by the 
issuance of the patent in fee simple as provided for herein. 

Sec, 3. That 5 —5 the completion of such final membership roll the 
Secretary of the Interior, within 90 shall 


0 
property belonging to such tribe of Indians. uch pro rata shares 
shail be credited to the individual members whose names appear on the 
final membership roll of the tribe and held in trust until such time as 
in the discretion of the Secretary of her 


but in no case at a less rate 
such fund: Provided > 


of the 
to pay, upon their application 
5 to all able-bodied and mentally 5 ndians over 21 years 


after the completion of the said final membershi: 
roll the said Indians of less 3 blood. 


tio 
or other property placed to the credit of or found to be due to an 
member of shall di the 
date of his death shall descend to his heirs and personal representatives 
in aceordance with the laws of the State or Territory relating to 
such funds or other A 
Sec. 5. That where allotments of land have been made to any tribe 
of Indians and there remain certain members of such tribe who at the 
time such allotments were made were legally entitled and did not 
receive an allotment by reason of there being an N tard tribal 
land, the Secretary of the Interlor may de the equi in such 
eases and may credit such individual with an equitable share 
of the tribal funds in lieu of land before making the pro rata division 
of such funds to the members of the tribe entitled thereto as provided 
P See 8 Tus Í —5 furth få 1 peten 
nc. 6. t for er purpose of determining the com; 
of Indians and pla them on their individual responsibility the Prest 
dent of the United States shall appoint three co: ons, com- 
mission to be composed of three persons, one of whom shall be a member 
of an Indian tribe, another a member of the Board of Commis- 
sioners, and another to be des ted from the Indian 
Or auc. T. That euch cimmmtssion snail organize by elect £ its 
zc. T. t ea on organize by e one o 
membership chairman and another secr z —— 8 
shall receive a salary of not to exceed $2,500 per annum and expenses 
while actually in the discharge of the duties imposed hereunder, 
and not to ex „000 of the amount of $135,000: carried under the 
head “ expenses of the Indian Nat page 13, of the 
Indian appropriation bill which passed the House on Jan 22, 1918, 
is hereby made available for such purpose. The term of onice of each 
commissioner shall be two years, during which time such work shall be 


Fs en pach ig at the end of which time all of such commissions shall be 

Sec, 8. That it shall be the duty of such commission to visit in person 
each Indian reservation and o community in the United States 
where Indians have been or may hereafter be allotted lands and when- 
ever pee the home of each such Indian of one-half or more In- 
dian blood with a view to establishing the capabilities of each, removing 
restrictions from upon his lands PET, other property, and delivering to 
m a patent in fee if he is adjudged to be competent by such commis- 
sion. ‘ 

Sc. 9. That each commission shall make a detailed report to Con- 
gress annually on the first Monday in December setting forth the 

rogress of the work, showing the number of applirations received, those 

vorably acted upon, and those rejected on each Indian reservation and 
in each community where lands have been or may hereafter be allotted 
to Indians, and shall further report the number of reservations and com- 
munities where lands have been, or may hereafter be, allotted to Indians 
but not reached by their investigations, and any other data that may 
assist Con to deal intelligently with the question of competency 
and incompetency of Indians, 

Sec. 10. That the provisions of this act shall not apply to the Five 
Civilized Tribes nor to the Osage Tribe of Indians in Oklahoma.’ 


The following committee amendments were read: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out the words “or Territory.” 
Š, strike out the word “right” and insert “ property 
fvidual or tribal.“ 


Page I, „after th 
final xot has not heretofore been made and ap; 


thereof the words “ two y me 
2, line 11, strike ont the word “and,” after the word “ able- 
„and insert t adjudged”: and in the same e 
strike out the word “ competent” and insert the word “incompetent, 
Page 2, line 12, strike out the word “ Indians.” 
Page 2, line 17, after the word “and,” insert “not adjudged incom- 
tent,” and strike out the word “competent” after, the word “ men- 


Page 2, line 23, strike out the words “ or Territory.“ 
Page 3, line 25, after the words “able-bodied,” insert “Indians not 
aged ; and after the word“ mentally Strike out the words 
tent Indians™ and insert the word competent.” 5 
Page 2 line 5, strike out the words and mentally competent. 
„ line 6, after the word “members,” insert “not adjudged 


strike out section 5 in its entirety. — 
line 11, strike out the re “6” and insert the figure “5.” 
5, line 15, after the word “a,” insert the word “ competent. 
Page 5, line 19, strike out the numeral “7” and insert the numeral 


strike out the numerals “ 13" and insert "6" 


the House on January 
os 57 ” and Insert in lieu thereof the words June 30, 1919 (Public, 

0. 3).“ 

7 2 6, Une 7, strike out the numeral 8“ and insert the numeral 

P 6, line 12, after the word “each,” insert the words “and such 
commission is authorized to remove“; and strike out the word remoy- 
ings: in the same line. 

age 6, line 13, strike out the word “upon,” after the word “from.” 

Page 6, line 14, strike out the words “ delivering to him a patent in 
fee if he is adjudged to be and insert “the Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized and directed to deliver to each Indian so adjudged to be 
competent, a patent in fee.” 

ine 6, line 15, strike out the words “competent by such commis- 
sion. 
PP sa 6, line 16, strike out the numeral 9“ and insert the numeral 

Page 7, insert a new section, as follows: 

“Src. 9. That any Indian allottee entitled to a patent in fee under 
the 8 of this act who owes money to the Government from 
reimbursable funds or other sources must make final settlement of his 
indebtedness, and on his neglect or refusal to do so the amount of such 
indebtedness shall be deducted from ve 0 tribal or other funds that may 
be due him. In the event that the tribal or other fund is insufficient 
to cancel the indebtedness the amount r unpaid shall be a 
first lien on bis allotment, and the fact of such lien shall be recited 
on the face of each patent in fee issued and the amount of the lien set 
forth thereon, and the receipt of the Secretary of the Interior, or of the 
officer, agent, or employee duly authorized by him for that purpose, for 
the payment of the amount assessed against any allotment as herein 
provided shall, when duly recorded by the recorder of deeds- in the 
3 where the land is located, operate as a satisfaction of such 

n.“ 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this bill is, 
as its title indicates, to confer citizenship on certain Indians. 
This measure has been under discussion by the Committee on 
Indian Affairs at various times during the last two years. It 
is admitted by the committee that it is a difficult matter upon 
which to legislate. Therefore that difficulty, in great measure, 
accounts for the great number of amendments which have been 
proposed since the original draft of the bill was made. 

Everyone, I believe, desires to have the Indian, when he is 
in a competent state, become an American citizen and possess 
all the rights of an American citizen. There are no people in 
existence who have a better right to be citizens than have the 
Indians. But one of the most difficult things we have discov- 
ered, at least within the five years I have been serving on the 
Indian Committee, is to separate the competent or the incom- 
petent Indian, or any kind of an Indian, from the care and 
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protection with which the Indian Bureau insists on surround- 
ing him. For myself, I believe that this is proper legislation 
for the Indian, There are many Indians who are able-bodied, 
competent men, and who would successfully work out their 
own existence and their own salvation if they were permitted 
to do so. My belief is that one of the reasons why they do 
not do it is because they are surrounded with conditions which 
make it unnecessary for them to labor. That, of course, con- 
tributes to their indolence and carelessness, and they feel their 
affairs will be handled for them in such a way as to not inter- 
fere with their existence, and so they are not brought face to 
face with the economic conditions of the country, and do not 
know the value which would come to them if they were forced 
to labor for their living. 

What this bill attempts to do is to make citizens of every able- 
bodied Indian, no matter what per cent of aboriginal blood he 
has in his veins from full blood down. Immediately this be- 
comes a law it makes every Indian of half-blood or less a citizen 
and throws him on his own resources, without the care of the 
bureau, so far as his personal relations to the country are con- 
cerned. It makes him a voter and gives him a right to have the 
same representation as any other citizen. It does not, however, 
release him wholly from the care of the bureau, because if the 
Indian happens to have a tribal relation in which there is prop- 
erty or money, that money must be taken care of as a tribal 
proposition by the bureau, and will be distributed to the Indian 
some time, eyen though he be a citizen. That keeps him now in 
contact with the Indian Bureau, but it would have no supervi- 
sion over his action if this bill becomes law. If restrictions are 
eliminated entirely, he becomes a citizen, to all intents and 
purposes, the same as any other citizen. 

I believe on the whole that this is a splendid measure, and 
my estimate is that within the coming two years, if this should 
become a law, 50,000 or 60,000 Indians who are now wholly 
responsible to the Government of the United States and are 
under restrictions, even to the most limited extent, will reach 
full citizenship. Now, if an Indian is working on his farm 
and wants to buy a horse, a plow, or a wagon, or any implement 
for farm or garden, he is not able to do it without going to the 
superintendent or foreman on the reservation and getting per- 
mission to purchase it. That applies to the simplest thing he 
deems necessary to carry on his work. 

Our investigation shows that this has made the Indian lazy; 
probably he was lazy to start with. One thing we found, and 
that is it is very difficult to get an Indian to work. For years 
it was difficult to get Indians to work on the irrigation schemes, 
but they have now discovered they can get a little money from 
this source, and since the wages have been so high they have 
done a little work. My thought is that the quicker we separate 
the Indian from the bureau and throw him on his own resources 
and let him sink or swim the sooner we will develop a working 
force throughout the country from these men, who have ap- 
parently no interest in life whatever except to exist. That is 
the reason I particularly favor this legislation. I think it is a 
humanitarian thing. I think the quicker we separate from the 
bureau every able-bodied Indian the better, whether or not he 
is able to recite the multiplication table; if he is able to work 
and earn a living, he ought to be separated from bureaucratic 
eare and made a citizen, to take rank with the thousands of 
other able-bodied men in this country who are not literary 
giants but have strong arms and are able to work and earn a 
living. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The other day the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, in the Indian appropriation bill, reported an item 
of appropriation for yarious things in connection with the 
Choctaw Indians of Mississippi. It went out on a point of order, 
but was reinstated afterwards by amendment. Those Indians 
are citizens. They have not been under the care of the Indian 
Office. Then we insisted on taking them under our care. Does 
the gentleman think that those Indians that had citizenship 
and were under no supervision of the Indian Office felt that they 
had to work in order to live, and would not we do the same thing 
with these Indians? 

Mr. SNYDER. In reply I would state that those Choctaw 
Mississippi Indians ought not to have been taken back under 
the control of the Government. They ought to have been forced 
to work out their own existence, or the State of Mississippi 
should have been forced to take care of her own paupers. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The same committee that reported this 
bill reported that provision in the Indian appropriation bill. 

Mr. SNYDER. That is true. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Does the gentleman think that if re- 
strictions are removed and the rights given, the Indians in some 


localities in the country will act differently from the Choctaw 
Indians of Mississippi? 

Mr. SNYDER. I have no knowledge that that might not 
happen in isolated cases here and there, as it did in Missis- 
sippi. But I believe that in the main that would not occur. 
Here is a situation where a State apparently offers no as- 
sistance in the direction of taking care of its own citizens who 
become poor and helpless, but yet it has strength enough 
through its legislative representatives to come here to the 
House and get an appropriation which permits the bureau to 
take back under its control citizens of the United States, to 
which I object. I do not believe in it. 

i Mr. MANN of Illinois. I understand the gentleman's posi- 
on. 

Mr. SNYDER. I do not think we should take that case as a 
sample and say that all of the rest are coming back to do the 
same thing. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I do not know whether the gentle- 
man would know or not, but can he tell whether there is any 
considerable body of Indians in the United States anywhere 
that does not receive appropriations in some way, for some 
purpose, from the Government of the United States, or who are 
not seeking such? 

Mr. SNYDER. I do not know of any segregated body of 
Indians in the United States which is not receiving some sup- 
port from the Government. I do know, however, that it is 
not the intention of the committee to present measures to this 
House which will increase those activities among the Indians 
in the immediate future. This proposition carries no appro- 
priation, and it is the belief of the committee, after careful con- 
sideration, that it will diminish the number of Indians under 
restriction and increase the number of able-bodied, competent 
Indians who will be an assistance to themselves and to the 
country in general if it becomes a law. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. à 

Mr. HAWLEY. In section 9 it is provided that if the Indian 
owes money to the Government, which his portion of any 
tribal funds will not pay, when the patent is issued to him, 2 
reservation shall be made in the patent of the amount, which 
would be in the nature of a lien upon his land. I suppose that 
would be in the nature of a mortgage lien. 

Mr. SNYDER. Under the reimbursable scheme for indus- 
trial purposes money is regularly loaned to Indians for the 
purchase, for instance, of horses, or harness, or a wagon, or 
something of that sort. If the Indian should be declared com- 
petent, having contractual relations with the Government 
this means that he would have to liquidate at that time, if he 
owed the Government anything, or that it would still be a 
charge against him which could be collected from his allot- 
ment. 

Mr. HAWLEY. My question goes to another point: Suppose 
the Indian has 200 acres of land allotted to him and owed the 
Government $500 or $1,000, thet his funds on hand will not 
pay. Will the Secretary of the Interior sell out his entire land, 
or only such portions of it as would be necessary to pay the 
amount due? 

Mr. SNYDER. What this contemplates is that when that 
transformation takes place, if the Indian owes the Government 
anything when he becomes a citizen, it would still be a debt 
against him that would be secured at the time. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The point I am endeavoring to arrive at is 
this: The Secretary issues him a patent stating he owes the 
Government $1,000, and gives him 200 acres of land. If 50 
acres are sold, it would more than pay the $1,000, and if the 
whole amount of land patented was sold, he would then be de- 
prived of his homestead. Does the Secretary of the Interior 
intend to sell only such proportion of his allotment as may be 
necessary to pay the debt, or will he sell the Indian out alto- 
gether under this language? 

Mr. SNYDER. My understanding of the language is—and 
this is after consideration of the section—that it would be, of 
course, the intention of the Secretary of the Interior to leave 
the Indian who has been declared a citizen all of the property 
he could after paying his debts, and if he did not have sufficient 
funds to pay the whole debt, he would have a lien upon his 
whole allotment, not on a part of it. He would not sell a piece 
of it to pay him off. That must be left somewhat to the dis- 
eretion of the person who is to make the contract at the time 
the transfer is made. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It would seem to do an injustice to the In- 
dian, if he owed the Government $1,000, which is only one- 
fourth of the sale value of his allotment, to sell out the whole 
allotment to pay the $1,000. 


Mr. SNYDER. I do not think there is any such intention as 
that. Of course, the committee would have no objection to 
having that section written in such a way as would safeguard 
the interest of the Indian to that extent. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. 

Mr. DUNBAR. What are the.qualifications required of an 
Indian which, if he possesses them, would now entitle him to 
become a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. SNYDER. I would say to the gentleman that the vari- 
ous competency commissions seem to have different ideas with 
regard to that. There is no fixed rule. The theory is that a 
competency commission goes into a reservation and they are 
supposed to see the individual Indian and talk matters over 
with him, to see that he is a man who keeps his property up in 
good shape and whether or not he is making a living. It is 
not specified that he must read and write the English language 
or anything of that kind; but he must be an able-bodied man, 
who is a decent man in the community—a man who would be 
able to demonstrate that he could take care of himself and 
those who belong to him. 2 

Mr. DUNBAR. Have many availed themselves of the privi- 
leges afforded them? 

Mr. SNYDER. The difficulty has been that the Indian has 
not had an opportunity to become competent, and we haye had 
to send these competency commissions into the communities 
in order to give the Indians an opportunity to become compe- 
tent. Of course, this also is true, and the House has been ad- 
vised of it on many occasions. Then, there is the question of 
taxation which comes in. The Indian is not anxious to pay 
taxes, and therefore he is not rushing to become a citizen, If 
this bill becomes a law, Indians of a certain class can be de- 
clared competent and will be declared competent and become 
citizens whether they want to or not. 

Mr. CARTER. And ought to. 

Mr. SNYDER. And they ought to. 

Mr. CARSS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. ; 

Mr. GARSS. Under this bill I note that the Indian will 
become subject to the law, both civil and criminal, of the State 
in which he resides. Will that in any way interfere with the 
right of the Indian on the reservation? 

Mr. SNYDER. When the Indian becomes a citizen under this 
law he will have no separate rights on the reservation any more 
than any other citizen of the United States. He would become 
a citizen of the United States, and he will be subject to all of the 
laws of the State in which he lives. 

Mr. CARSS. Then these treaties which permit him to hunt 
on the reservation will be annulled? 

Mr. SNYDER. They will be annulled. He will have no more 
right to hunt than the gentleman has. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield for a 
short question? There is a small settlement of Indians, Potta- 
wotumi, in my district, and they have been exercising the right 
of citizenship for a number of years. They will not be affected 
by this bill? 

Mr. SNYDER. No; not if they are citizens, they will not be 
affected by this bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. So that this bill, where it refers to 
tribal—— 

Mr. SNYDER. This refers to all Indians from full-blood 
down who can be made competent, and it does not make any 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If they are not citizens, then this 
bill—— 

Mr. SNYDER. Then this bill makes them citizens under cer- 
tain conditions, no matter where they are. I yield to my 
colleague, Mr. Carrer. How much time does the gentleman 
desire? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 42 minutes remaining. 

Mr. SNYDER. I yield 20 minutes to my colleague from 
Oklahoma, Mr CARTER. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I do not think I shall use the 
entire 20 minutes. This bill undertakes to do three things, in 
the main. First, to give to every Indian in the United States 
citizenship ; that is to say, the right of suffrage, jury service, and 
so forth. Then it undertakes to separate the competent from the 
incompetent Indians, first by relieving the Indians of less than 
half Indian blood of all restrictions upon their individual prop- 
erty. Third, for the appointment of competency commissions 
to go among the Indians and separate the competent from the 
incompetent among those of half and more than half Indian 
blood and release them from Government supervision. The In- 
dian citizen’s rights under existing law are so complicated, 
so anomalous, and so inconsistent as to make any general defini- 
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tion of his civil rights practically impossible. Now let me just 
give you an instance or two of these inconsistencies. In States 
like Indiana, Illinois, and many others full and independent 
citizenship, free and untrammelled from any restrictions what- 
ever, is enjoyed, while other States, such as South Dakota, 
Oklahoma, and so forth, grant him all privileges of citizership 
of both the State and the United States, except that restrictions 
are retained on his Indian estate, the sale of his property, and 
so forth. Many other States which I might mention deny to 
these aborigines of the country, no matter how intelligent, any 
citizenship rights at all. 

Many peculiar situations exist, such as that in the State of 
North Carolina, where Indians are full citizens of the State but 
have not been granted citizenship in the parent Government, 
the United States. So you will see by these comparisons that 
an Indian living in one State may have a complete reyersal of 
his civil rights, and completely all citizenship rights, by simply 
stepping across the line of an adjoining State, and this bill in a 
measure rectifies that. The chairman of the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs has just told you that some Indians do not desire 
to become citizens, because under present law when he acquires 
citizenship he is also required to pay taxes. It is true, Mr. 
Chairman, that while the Indian may not be so fast in accept- 
ing the white man’s virtues he has an abundant capacity to take 
on his yices. [Laughter.] There are not a great many of them 
who take this view. A great majority of the Indians desire to 
be graduated into full citizenship with fee patents, certificates of 
competency, and removal of all restrictions at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. But we have found some few other competent 
Indians who objected to fee patents because their lands and 
other property would thereby be made taxable. They are only a 
Small minority, but they are there, part of the problem, and 
must be dealt with, 

I found one Indian, a Yakima Indian Reservation man, blue 
eyed, light haired, probably about a thirty-second degree Indian. 
He complained about the manner in which the agent was leasing 
his allotment, which was very valuable, and I said, “ What degree 
of blood are you?” He told me it was very small. I said, 
“ Why do not you get a fee patent and have your property free?” 
He said he did not want a fee patent, He said, “If I did I would 
have to pay taxes on that valuable property.” I said, “If I 
had anything to do with you, my friend, you would get a fee 
patent right off the bat, because when you become so shrewd 
that you are willing to give up some of your valuable rights 
in order to avoid taxation you have assimilated enough of the 
white man’s civilization to take on some of his burdens.” 

So far as the Indian himself is concerned, I do not believe 
there is sufficient justification for making the issuance of a cer- 
tificate of competency and delivery of a fee patent a necessary 
complement of citizenship. 

The Indian is the native citizen of this country, and if any- 
body has a right to the privilege of voting, jury service, and so 
forth, certainly it ought not to be denied him. I think I can 
safely say a very large majority of the Indians want this bill 
passed. The only objection that has ever come has been through 
a misunderstanding over this very matter of taxation of lands. 
Some of the incompetent Indians were opposed to the bill be- 
cause, on account of the present law, they naturally connect any 
granting of citizenship with the taxation of property, from 
which a conclusion might be expected to follow to the effect that 
if citizenship were granted him he will have to pay taxes on his 
property, perhaps nonproductive, and over which he understands 
this bill does not give him full control. 

No matter what citizenship rights may be given him, this bil 
does not provide for the taxation of property of any Indian 
whose full restrictions it fails to remove. It provides for the 
taxation only of the Indians of less than half Indian blood and 
those competent ones whose restrictions may hereafter be re- 
moved by a competency commission which might be done in 
accordance with existing law. 

I will confess that the blood line for a division between com- 
petent and incompetent among Indians is not an ideal line of 
demarcation, but there is this to be said in its favor, and we 
have this often in the past. In order to constitute an Indian 
of less than half Indian blood it is necessary for both of his 
parents to have had some degree of white blood. That is to 
say, an Indian of less than half Indian blood must have had 
both mother and father with white blood in their veins. Other- 
wise he would necessarily be more than one-half Indian blood. 
That being the case, this fellow of less than half Indian blood 
must have been raised by a mother with some degree of white 
blood and in nine cases out of ten she was educated and had 
taken on the civilization of the white man before this child 
was even born. 
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Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 

Mr. CARTER. I will. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If I understand the gentleman, he 
spoke of an Indian who was of the thirty-second degree—— 

Mr. CARTER. Iam not sure about that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Suppose the mother of the Indian 
had a very smali proportion of white blood. The fact the 
Indian's father and mother both had white blood in them would 
not make a half blood if there was not a greater proportion 

Mr. CARTER. In order to have a half-blood Indian one of 
two things must be true: Hither one of the parents must be 
of the full blood or both parents must have white blood; so it 
follows that in order to produce a person of less than one-half 
Indian blood each parent must have some degree of white blood. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Conceding a half? 

Mr. CARTER. There you find the distinction between a half- 
blood and a less than half-blood. The half-blood may have had 
a full-blood Indian mother and white father, with no Indian 
blood at all, which would be impossible with any person of less 
than half Indian blood. 

So that this child of less than one-half Indian blood must 
essentially have been raised not by Indian parents but by white 
parents. He has had the advantages of the white man’s civili- 
zation by living in the white man’s home with parents of white 
blood, and is very likely better educated than his next door white 
neighbor's child. Therefore we should no longer supervise him, 
and he ought to be willing to share his portion of taxation, 
unless there is some treaty or agreement provision which pre- 
cludes it. Not only that, every competent Indian in the United 
States, no matter what his degree of blood, ought to be relieved 
of any further supervision by the Federal Government. The 
Government ought to take its hands off of him and let him be a 
man. That is true whether or not the fellow wants to be a citi- 
zen. And whether it were true or not, 90 per cent ought not to 
be held back because 10 per cent object to it. When an Indian 
has reached the state of civilization and says, I do not want 
to pay taxes,” and he has valuable property, it is more important 
to make that fellow a citizen than it is to make a fellow a citizen 
who is clamoring for it, because we occasionally hear of a case 
of an Indian who wants citizenship in order to squander his 
property in riotous living. 

Mr. TILSON. Section 8 of the bill, before the amendment has 
been added, provides for the appointment of three commissions, 
and the powers and responsibilities of those commissioners seem 
to me yery great. I wish to get the benefit of the gentleman’s 
experience and knowledge of these matters as to what he thinks 
about the carrying out of those powers and responsibilities of 
the commissioners. The gentleman will notice there are to be 
three commissions, that they are to go to all the Indian reserva- 
tions, and, so far as possible, they are to go into the homes of 
the Indians, and they are there to pass upon their competency 
and to remove the restrictions upon their land, and the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized to deliver each Indian so adjudged 
a patent in fee. That is a great power, a great responsibility, 
and I wondered as to what those three commissions would do 
when sent out among a great number of Indians to try to exam- 
ine each and pass upon his competency? 

Mr. CARTER. Well, as the gentleman will note from the bill, 
the Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed to de- 
liver to each Indian so adjudged to be competent a patent in fee, 
That leaves with the Secretary the issuance of the patent. The 
gentleman may claim and others may claim that that is a man- 
datory provision, with no discretion lodged in the Secretary. 
But those of us who have dealt with Indian affairs know that 
the writing of a provision for such a purpose as this and making 
it mandatory upon the Secretary of the Interior is, indeed, a 
most difficult matter. The commissioner ought, in my opinion, to 
be clothed with authority to settle with this fellow himself, and 
I will tell you why. He goes into the Indian home; he sits 
down across the table from him, and talks to him, and gets a 
close-up visualization of the Indian, which is not possible to the 
man who undertakes to pass upon it some 1,500 or 2,500 miles 
Away. 

Mr. TILSON. My opinion is that the Secretary can not know 
anything about the Indian. The Secretary is here in Washing- 
ton. He must take the recommendation of the commission. 
It would be folly if be did not, and it ought to be made manda- 
tory that he should. But I am thinking about the responsibility 
of those commissioners and the personal equation that will enter 
into each case. One commission might decide that a man was 
competent and another decide that he was not competent. 

Mr. CARTER, There are no two commissions passing upon a 
man’s competency. When one passed upon it, that would settle 


it, unless perchance a commission passed upon a man’s compe- 
tency and declared him incompetent, then afterwards the man 
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made an application to another commission and that commission 
reversed the finding of the first commission. That might be pos- 
sible, because at the time of the first investigation the man might 
have been a drinking man and two or three years afterwards, 
when a commission made a second investigation, the man had 
quit the use of alcohol and had gotten to be a straightforward 
citizen who took care of his affairs. I agree with the gentleman 
that these fellows ought to have jurisdiction if we can give it to 


And I call his attention to the character of men who are Lo 
be appointed. 

Mr. TILSON. They ought to be all-wise and all-good. 

Mr. CARTER. One is to be from the Indian Bureau, with a 
civil-service status. Another is to be from the Board of In- 
dian Commissioners, in which board many times this House has 
expressed its confidence and carries right now an appropriation 
of $10,000 for it. Certainly neither of these can be subjected to 
the customary criticism of undue local influence. The other is 
to be an Indian. You have a commission of two disinterested 
white officials of experience and one Indian to decide upon this 
competency question. I have given the matter a great deal of 
thought, and I think we placed in the bill the very best and 
strongest safeguard that could be made against any imposition 
on Uncle Sam’s wards. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman thinks it will not be liable to 


? 

Mr. CARTER. I am inclined to think that an Indian Bureau 
official and a member of the Board of Indian Commissioners on 
that commission would lean more against removing a man’s re- 
strictions than they would lean toward it. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. Tes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Now, there is no provision here 
for an appeal in case of an adyerse report on the part of this 
commission? 

Mr. CARTER. No. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Do you think there ought to be 
such an appeal? ? 

Mr. CARTER. I do not believe that would be necessary. I 
believe the Indian could take that up directly with the Secre- 
tary under the existing law. But if the gentleman thinks that 
ought to be done, I indorse the policy, and I would not object at 
all to an amendment being placed in the bill specifically author- 
izing an appeal where the report was adverse. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. I will. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. The gentleman was explaining 
the competency commission provided in this bill. Will not the 
gentleman go further and explain the difference between the 
make-up of the present plan of competency commission and the 
plan provided in this bill? 

Mr. CARTER. Usually they are men picked up in the Indian 
Service, just here and there, And they usually pick two men 
for the competency commission, and then they take the superin- 
tendent on the reservation as one of the members of the commis- 
sion. In this bill we do not provide that anybody on the reser- 
vation shall be appointed, but we provide that the board shall 
consist of one who is a competent member of an Indian tribe, 
another a member of the Board of Indian Commissioners, and 
9 from the Indian Service, who shall have a civil-service 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. In other words, this bill pro- 
vides for an impartial functioning of these incompetency pro- 
ceedings, while the other is a policy of the bureau? 

Mr. CARTER. Absolutely. Now, I want a word without in- 


on. 
ans EVANS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yi 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Mr: EVANS of Nebraska. I notice in the second section of the 
bill that you provide for the completion of the rolls where in- 
complete. Are there any of the tribes which now have com- 
plete rolls? 

Mr. CARTER. Tes. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Why then withhold from them the 
application of this act while the other rolls are being com- 
pleted? Why not bring to them immediately the relief that is 
provided for in this bill? 

Mr. CARTER. I do not catch the point of the gentleman's 
question. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Well, if there are certain tribes 
which have completed their rolls, and there are Indians there 
who are not now declared competent, but which are of less than 
half blood, why not make this act operative at once in place of 
waiting for the two years? 
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Mr. CARTER. It is operative at once. Within 90 days 
after the rolls are completed that portion of the bill becomes 
operative. Where the rolls are already completed the act will 
go into effect at once. I am inclined to think that this bill 
should become effective July 1 next. 

Mr. HASTINGS. This does specifically say that within 90 
days after the completion of the roll so and so shall be done? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. Where the rolls have been completed 
within 90 days, the 90 days have already expired, and the act 
would take effect immediately. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I should like to submit to the gentleman this 
question, because he was long chairman of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs; Section 9 provides that there shall be a res- 
ervution to the Government in the patent of any amount unliqui- 
dated when the patent is issued to the allottees? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Now, it does not provide that the Govern- 
ment shall have authority to sell the land. That is presumed 
to be the intent in case the allottee does not pay within a rea- 
sonable time. It does not provide that the Secretary of the 
Interior shall haye authority to proceed only with the sale of 
a fraction of the allotment, leaving the remainder of the allot- 
iient to the Indian in case a small fraction of it will settle the 
Indian's debt. 

Mr, HASTINGS. Let me say, if the gentleman will permit, in 
answer to that question, that it is the law everywhere, so far 
as I know, in every State in the Union, that only such amount 
of the property mortgaged can be sold as is needed to satisfy 
the debt. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The whole property under the mortgage is 
sold in some States. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I do not know of any State where that is so. 
It is not so in my State, and I do not know that it is so in any 
other State, where, when the property is sold, the officer is justi- 
fied in selling any more than that which will liquidate the 
indebtedness. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Suppose a man gives a mortgage on his farm, 
and 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. CARTER. I would like to have a little more time, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I left? 

The CHAIRMAN. Twenty-two minutes, 

Mr. SNYDER. I yield 10 minutes more to the gentleman. 

Mr. HAWLEY. If a man mortgages a farm of 160 acres, and 
the mortgage covers the entire farm, and he fails to pay the 
mortgage when due proceedings are instituted, the court would 
order the sale of the entire farm in order to satisfy the mort- 


gage. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Not when the proceeds of the sale of 20 or 
80 acres would be a sufficient amount to cover the debt. That 
would be the practice followed. That is the unbroken precedent 
of the Interior Department, so far as I have knowledge of the 
cases, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. If the gentleman will yield 

Mr. CARTER. Les. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The sale can only be made, as I take 
it, under decree of the court. There is no authority to the 
Indian Bureau to sell the property after fee had passed to the 
property. It could only be made under decree of the court. 
The court would probably order a sale of the property. That 
is the customary thing on a mortgage. 

Mr. SNYDER. I would like to ask the gentleman from Okla- 
homa a question. 

Mr. HAWLEY. One moment. Would the gentleman have 
any objection to this language, “And the Secretary of the In- 
terior, in the event proceedings at law become necessary to 
collect any amount due, shall ask for the sale only of such por- 
tion of the lands transferred as may be deemed necessary to 
liquidate the indebtedness, and any surplus remaining after the 
indebtedness is paid shall be paid to the patentee or his grantee 
or grantees”? 

Mr. CARTER. Of course, you can not closely analyze an 
amendment from hearing it read, but as I heard the amendment 
read I think it is good, and when we come to discuss it under the 
five-minute rule, if I find it means what I now think it does, I 
shall be glad to support it. 

Mr. SNYDER. That amendment would be satisfactory to 
me. I would lile to ask the gentleman one question. 

Mr. CARTER,. Very well. 

Mr. SNYDER, In section 9 what authority is there to give 
the Secretary of the Interior the right to foreclose a mortgage? 


The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 


Mr. CARTER. It does not give him the specific right in that 
section, as I recall. 

Mr. SNYDER. Is there any authority in the law to-day, with- 
out this act, that gives the Secretary of the Interior the right to 
bring action against citizens without a special authorization? 

Mr. CARTER. I could not answer that, because the Interior 
Department, as the gentleman knows, in dealing with Indians, 


takes what our union-labor friends call “direct action.“ They 
usually take this action and the Indians submit to it, and it does 
not get into court. 

Mr. SNYDER. But the gentleman knows that in that case 
they would be dealing with a citizen? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. I would like to take just a few minutes 
now in discussing another point. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr: CARTER. I would like to yield, but I want to make just 
a brief statement on another point, if the gentleman will give 
me the opportunity. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Very well. 

Mr. CARTER. This bill ought to be passed, for two reasons: 
First, there is no one within the boundaries of the United States 
who is more entitled to citizenship than the aborigines of this 
country. Yet we have gone along, during more than a century 
of this Government, excluding them from those rights, except in 
such cases as the States have given them citizenship and where 
Congress has passed special acts for special tribes. 

Figures from the report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
show that there are now in the United States some 330,000 
Indians. Less than one-half that number, perhaps not to ex- 
ceed 160,000, are permitted to enjoy any of the privileges of our 
cherished United States citizenship, leaving the majority of the 
original owners of this country strangers around their own fire- 
side, as it were, without the right of suffrage, without the privi- 
lege of serving on a jury, even when the rights of their fellow 
tribesmen, their peers, are involved. 

We have just emerged from the great world conflict during 
which every demand of citizenship was met by both citizen and 
noncitizen Indians. Both classes contributed liberally to all 
Red Cross and other war activities. They purchased more than 
$25,000,000 worth of Liberty bonds. Why, there is an Indian 
by the name of Barnett who does not speak a word of English, 
living in either the district of my friend McKrown or HASTINGS, 
an Indian who can not read a word of the Constitution which 
he must invoke for the protection of his rights, yet in order 
that this country might maintain its Army and carry forth to 
victory the flag of liberty throughout the whole world, pur- 
chased on his own account $1,000,000 worth of Liberty bonds. 

During this horrible encounter it was necessary to call into 
service of our country some 4,000,000 men out of our list of 
110,000,000 splendid citizenship, thus making a little more than 
4 per cent actually called to the colors. Yet these same Indians, 
most of whom are now denied citizenship, and consisting of only 
about 160,000 United States citizens, but 330,000 all told, fur- 
nished 12,000 soldiers and sailors who marched beneath the 
folds of our flag to victory. Many of them went overseas. 
Some of them will never return, By this contribution to the 
military service our Indians not only furnished more than their 
full complement, but while the whole country was furnishing 4 
per cent the Indians furnished more than 7 per cent of their 
citizenship to the cause for which their country was fighting, 
and the majority of them were volunteers, Have or have not 
these aborigines qualified themselves for American citizenship? 
No matter what his incompetency may be, no matter how poor 
his business ability, is not this same poor, benighted Indian 
entitled to just the same citizenship rights under this Govern- 
ment, for which he fought, as the shrewd, cunning draft dodger 
who evaded service to his country during this horrible war? 

Not only bas the Indian contributed his full part during this 
war, but he has contributed his full part toward the upbuilding 
of this country. There was a time when his word was supreme 
on the American continent, a time when he was master of all 
he surveyed, and this great Republic has been carved and built 
from his domain. 

A little less than 500 years ago a great Genoese navigator 
approached the island of San Salvador. He asked that he might 
be given a few days’ landing on the island, permitted to rest up 
his weary sailors and repair his ships. The request was granted, 
and before this great man, whom we now revere, had departed 
he had in the name of his religion planted a cross upon the island 
and claimed it for his king. : 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 

Mr. SNYDER. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. CARTER. We called upon the Indian to discard his 
manner of dress. He has responded by accepting the habila- 
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ments: of the white man. Next we called upon him to dispense 
with the pursuit of life which he so well loved. He responded 
by aceepting our most enlightened eivilization. We asked him 
te give up his religion. He renounced the great spirit and the 
happy hunting ground and accepted the white man’s religion. 
He surrendered. his tribal government to accept the citizenship 
ef his immigrant friends. So through all these many years, 
through all these many generations, you have ealled upon this 
nborigine to make saerifices, and during that time, to our dis- 
credit and shame, no one seems ever to have been sufficiently 
interested in his real welfare to see that he was given the ordi- 
nary rights of citizenship which this same immigrant new 
enjoys. 

The purpose of this bill is a simple act: of justice to render to 
the Indian that which has long been due him. [Applause.} 

Mr. MANN of Minois. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition 
if no one here desires recognition to say he is opposed to the bill. 
I am not sure whether I am or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman frony Illinois is: recognized 
fer one hour. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I am inclined to think 
this bill is an abrupt reversal of the policy pursued by the United 
States for many years in regard to the Indians. It may be that 

it is the correct policy to be pursued, but I feel fairly confident 
that it is not the policy which has been pursued in the main with- 
out objection, so far as I know, in Congress. 

This bill proposes, first, to grant to all Indians the right of 
citizenship and to render them liable in every case to the eriminal 
and other laws of the United States and of the locality where 
they reside. We maintain a good many Indian reservations, A 
good many Indians still maintain tribal relations—I do not knew 
to what extent—and are not governed now by the State laws 
in reference to a great many things. Perhaps they ought to be: 


We maintain Indian reservations where Indians are under some | 


surveillance from the Indian agents. As far as I can under- 
stand, this bill will absolutely remove the authority of the 
Indian agent over most or all of the Indiaus now upon these 
reservations. It may not entirely remove the authority of the 
Indian agent over the property of those Indians who are still 
left as incompetents, but in the main it removes entirely the 
present control of the United States over the Indians. That has 
not been our policy from the beginning of the Government in 
its dealings with the Indians up to this hour. So it seems to 
me this bill entirely and suddenly reverses the whole theory 
upon whieh the Government has maintained relations with the 
Indians. 

It may be desirable to let all Indians vote. I myself have 
always been consistent in the theory that in the main it was 
desirable to permit people whe were going to live here exercise 
the duties of citizenship, and I have been run over in the House 
so often on that subject that it does not even affect the callous 
spots that now exist en my body. Yet with the tendency in 
recent years te restrict the exercise of citizenship on the part 
of people who eome to this country and to make the ebtaining of 
citizenship papers much more difficult now than it used to be, 
and propesing now that the Government expend money to edu- 
eate the foreigner so that he may be able to read and understand 
the Constitution before he is admitted to citizenship, it is pro- 
posed here, without any difficulty at all, te grant to all of the 
ignorant and incompetent Indians full citizenship and the right 
to vote. Now, I will ask these gentlemen on the committee, if 
I may, what will be the effect on the Indian reservations, where 
new the agents of the Government exercise some control over the 
Indians, if we grant to the Indian the right of citizenship: and 
deed to him his property? 

Mr. HASTINGS. If the gentleman will permit 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. HASTENGS. It will have no effect whatever upon the 
incompetent Indians, but as to the competent Indians, those of 
less than one-half Indian blood or those who are adjudged 
competent by the competency commission, those Indians will 
be turned loose. We have just that state of affairs in Okla- 
Loma now, where the competent Indian is turned loose, and 
where the restricted Indian is still under the supervision of 
the officers of the Interior ent. 

Mr. MANN ef Illinois. Now, wait a moment. Let us see 
On a number of these reservations the Indians are required 


to remain on the reservation unless they are given permission 
to leave. Is not that the case? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Some one else will have to answer that. 
We have no such condition in Oklahoma. 

Mr. CARTER. That is no longer done on Indian reserva- 
tions except as a matter of punishment, as a matter of dis- 
ciplining refractory Indians. 


Mr. HAYDEN. There is no Indian reservation in the United 
States at this time where an Indiam must obtain permission 
from the superintendent to leave: the reservation. 

Mr. CARTER. Unless as a matter of punishment. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If an Indian was convicted of crime he 
might be confined to the agency, but that would be true of a 
white man who was convieted of some erime.. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It would not be applicable to a white 
man. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If a white man was convicted of a erime he 
could also be restrained. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. There is no law in the United States 
authorizing a court to say that a man shall reside in a certain 
place unless they put him in the penitentiary or jail. 

Mr. LITTLE. They may parole a man to stay in the State. 

Mr. HAYDEN. On certain reservations there are now recog- 
nized Indian courts, and Indians are sentenced to jail or con- 
fined to the reservation as a punishment by such courts. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That is where the Indian maintains 
tribal relations and have a judge. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Judges appointed by the superintendent; 
yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. All that is abolished by this bill. 

Mr. HASTINGS. No; that would not be abolished. 

Mr. MANN of IHinois. What authority, if a man is a citizen 
of the United States, is there under the Constitution of the 
United States for an Indian judge to try him? 

Mr. CARTER. If the gentleman will permit, that is not the 
case new. 

1 Mr. MANN of Ihinois. But the gentleman from Arizona said 
was. 

Mr, CARTER. I did not hear the reply of the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr. MANN of Ilinois. I am trying to find out. The gentle 
man had better consult with the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. CARTER. I think I know what the gentleman from 
Arizona said without hearing it. 

15 MANN of Illinois, I know what he said, because I heard 

m. 

Mr. CARTER. What. the gentleman from Arizona meant to 
say was that the restricted Indian comes under the regulation 
that the gentleman of. The restricted Indian is not a 
citizen except in the State of Oklahoma. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. They have some tribal relations; they 
do have a certain method of pi infractions of what they 
think are their laws, not the laws of the United States; but the 
moment you make them citizens, you abolish that. 

Mr. CARTER: That is true, and that is the same condition 
that exists. to-day on every reservation throughout the United 
States of Indians who are citizens, and perhaps here and there 
an Indian who is not a citizen. When made a citizen he is sev- 
ered from tribal relations. 

Mr. SNYDER. That is what I desire to say. The gentleman 
from Illinois stated that this was a change of poliey. This simply 
intensifies. the condition that now exists. On every reservation 
there are competent Indians and citizens, and this will make 
more competent Indians and citizens. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Heretofore the theory has been, and 
always has been, that as long as the Indiams were allowed to 
maintain tribal relations they themselves adopted certain poli- 
cies in reference to their own government. This proposes to 
entirely abolish that idea. It proposes to make them all subject, 
and only subject, to the laws of the United States and the States 
in which they reside or happen to. be. 

Now, how far that will affeet the Indians in their individual 
relations I do not undertake to say. I do not know. We have 
not been given that information. How many of these Indians 
are in this condition, how many Indian tribes there may be in the 
United States maintaining tribal relations and their own form 
of government, I do not know. How advantageous or disadvan- 
tageous it may be for them has not been explained to the House. 
In this bill you propose to change entirely the policy which the 
Government has maintained heretofore toward these Indians 
without, so far as the House is informed, any knowledge on the 
subject. 

Now, I would like to get a little more information in refer- 
ence to the disposition of the property of the half bloods. As 
I understand this bill, it propeses to declare competent and deed 
to the individuals all the property whieh may belong to the 
half-blood Indian, either individual or tribal property. 

Mr. HASTINGS. To Indians less than half blood. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Well, say Indians of less than half 
blood; that is six to one and half a dozen to the other, 
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Mr. SNYDER. If the gentleman will yield, that is the avowed 
policy of the department to-day, and we are enacting into law 
what the Commissioner of Indian Affairs has stated that he is 
now doing under a rule issued two years ago. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The Indian Office could do this; if that 
was their policy, they could have done it. If they have done it, 
what is the object of this bill? 

Mr. CARTER. If the gentleman will permit, there is some 
distinction between what this bill does and what the Indian 
Bureau can do. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Not what the Indian Bureau can do, 
but what they do do. 

Mr. CARTER. This bill gives the Indian citizenship. It re- 
moves the restriction from all Indians of less than half blood. 
We can not grant citizenship unless at the same time we remove 
the restrictions. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I have left the question of citizenship 
and taken up the question of property. The Indian Office now 
has the authority to declare competent any Indian it chooses to. 
This bill assumes that all Indians of less than half blood are 
competent Indians, and thereupon decrees that they shall all 
receive their property regardless of whether they are competent 
or not. The Indian Office is able at least to differentiate be- 
tween the half blood who is competent and the half blood who 
is not competent, but we declare by this bill that all of them 
are competent whether they are or not. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. Does the gentleman believe that a man who 
has been raised by n mother mä father, both haying white blood, 
has any claim upon the United States to further supervise his 
acts and pay money for the expenses of such supervision? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I ‘hesitate to express my opinion 
upon that subject, because the gentleman from Oklahoma, the 
Indian Committee—Congress—has for many years followed the 
policy, which I have mainly believed was wrong, of fostering 
and taking care of these people whether they were full-blood or 
one forty-second-blood Indian. 

Mr. CARTER. I think the gentleman should say that we 
have submitted to that policy. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, I do not know what word I used, 
but I have been run over on it a good many times. There is 
not a case, not one that I know of—and there may be many 
that I do not know of—where there are Indians in the United 
States who have been given their property and who have lost 
it, that somebody has not asked Congress to take care of those 
Indians in some way and do something for them. Everyone 
knows perfectly well that if we were to divide up the whole 
United States among the Members of this House to-day and 
give each one a patent to his share there would be some of 
them hunting for a loaf of bread to-morrow. That is a situa- 
tion, however, that is not confined to Indians. That is human 
nature. The difference is, however, that where the white 
people lose their heritage in that way they are told that they 
must work for a living, while the Indian is practically told 
that he must beg for a living. That is the policy of Congress, 
that is the policy of the Indian Office, to a large extent, and 
that is the practical application of what we have done and 
the practical application of what we will do, probably, for 
many years in the future. Some gentlemen with eloquent 
tongues in their heads, who have Indians who have become 
voters living in their district, seek to obtain the votes of their 
Indian constituents by promising to do what they can to right 
the “wrongs” of a Government that has seized their property 
and driven them to poverty, and in that way to secure an appro- 
priation from the Federal Treasury. They come here, and 
enough of them manage to get on the Committee on Indian 
Affairs to have some influence with the Indian Office, and per- 
haps with the House and Congress, and through their eloquence 
they carry us off our feet and we make the appropriations, 
How much of the Indian bill is pure gratuity? 

Mr. SNYDER. Seven and a half million dollars. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. How much of it is under treaty 
obligation? A trifle, compared with the gratuity. 

Mr. SNYDER. Eight hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Then wè go ahead and loan them 
money to make improvements. It may be a wise thing to do. 
We satisfy ourselves by calling the transaction reimbursable. 
That eases our conscience, but it does not affect the Treasury 
so far as getting the money back is concerned to any great 
extent. There are incompetent Indians of less than half blood. 
Who denies that there are incompetent Indians of less than 
half biood? The Indian Office can remove the restrictions if it 
chooses to, but we are asked here to remove them without any 
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knowledge whatever of the specific Indian, wholesale, all of 
them—and then to-morrow, when cuter men, not of half blood 
but of whole white blood, have gotten their property away from 
. we will be asked to appropriate money to take care of 
em. 

The bill has another sugar-coated pill in it, which may be a 
desirable thing. Just why it was sugar-coated, I suppose will 
appeal to everyone. The bill provides for the appointment of 
commissions to determine the competency of those Indians who 
were not made competent by this bill and directs that the com- 
mission shall not exist for more than two years. ‘There is this 
to be said about it: You will not get a very high grade of man, 
probably, if the salary remains at $2,500 a year, but you prob- 
ably will get a class of men who like to remain on the pay roll. 
There never has been a commission created by Congress or any- 
one else to do a particular work, to end at a specified time, which 
quit at that time, unless the work was completed, and he is a 
wild dreamer who thinks that there will be commissions created 
under this bill sufficient to examine personally into the compe- 
tency of all those Indians who otherwise would be left incompe- 
tent under the bill. .At the end of two years we will be asked 
to extend the life of the commission two years more, and at 
the end of four years we probably will be asked to extend the 
life of the commission for two years more. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. The reason the period was fixed at two years 
may be this- Perhaps we did not think as deeply as does the 
gentleman who now has the floor regarding this subject, but our 
thought was that at the end of two years if the commission 
had not done what we expected it to do we could get rid of it 
entirely and stop the proceedings. We did not have the thought 
that we would have to raise the salary or that we Would have to 
keep them on the roll. We thought that we better make it two 
years, and that at the end of that time, if they did their work, 
we could continue them if we saw fit, but if they did not, we 
could get rid of them. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Whether they have done good work 
or not, at the end of two years we will be asked to extend them 
for a longer time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of IIlinois. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. After the gentleman's very analytical argu- 
ment, is he now able to tell us younger Members who seek to fol- 
low him whether or not he is in favor of or against the bill? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I do not think I shall vote against 
the bill. If I had the power to determine whether the bill 
should become a law at this time I probably would spend a lit- 
tie further time to find out about it. I took the floor, not for 
the purpose of guiding the gentleman from Texas [Mr, BLAN- 
ton], who has his own opinion, no matter what mine is, and he 
never follows my opinion or that of anyone else except his own 
[laughterJ—and that is to his credit—but for the purpose of 
calling attention te a few things in the bill so as to find out 
something mrore about the facts. I have not gotten very much 
more information about the facts. 

Mr. SNYDER. I do not know 

Mr. MANN of Iilinois. Oh, I am not criticizing the com- 
mittee. I think they have given all they had. 

Mr. SNYDER. To the best of my ability I have given the 
gentleman all that I have. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I think so, and that is the reason I 
have been inclined to think that the bill was reported not so 
much because the committee knew about it, but because some 
gentlemen have been agitating for years to get the restrictions 
on Indians removed, because the white people in the neighbor- 
hood mainly wanted them removed. Here is a case where it is 

to throw a sop to the Indians by declaring them citi- 
zens and a sop to the whites who want to rob the Indians by 
giving them a good opportunity. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Does the gentleman have any more time? 
I was wondering if he would let me have a little of his time. I 
am not opposed to the bill. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of-the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] is always en- 
tertaining, he is always interesting, and I am very glad to hear 
him discuss any subject. He always develops the weak points if 
there be such in any Dill. 

Mr. SNYDER. There usually are. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I never saw a bill, as my colleague says, 
that there were not some weak points in it. In the first place, in 
order that I may disabuse the mind of any Member of this 
House, this bill does not affect the Five Civilized Tribes in Okla- 
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homa, and therefore what my friend from Illinois said about 
the possible motives that might influence the introducing and 
favorably reporting and voting for the passage of bills could 
not apply to my colleague from Oklahoma [Mr. CARTER] or 
myself, both of whom are upon the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
Let me say to the Members of the House that the Five Civilized 
Tribes were made citizens of the United States by the act of 
March 8, 1901. Prior to that time there had been some agree- 
ments made with the Government of the United States that 
were ratified looking to the individualization of their tribal lands 
and money. The Cherokee agreement was passed by Congress 
July 1, 1902, and ratified by the Cherokee people August 7, 1902, 
the year after they were made citizens of the United States, 
Now, the effect of citizenship among the Five Civilized Tribes, 
which we expect to be the same among the other tribes through- 
out the United States, is this, that according to the first section 
here all are made citizens and subject to the criminal and civil 
laws of the State and it does not interfere with or affect in 
any way their tribal or individual property. Now, the second 
section, as I recall, prescribes for the making of the rolls of the 
various Indian tribes. That is but a reenactment of the present 
law. Most of you remember that a similar provision had been 
already placed upon the Indian appropriation bill of last year 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to make these rolls, to 
make them descriptive of the person, giving the age, quantum 
of blood, and so forth, looking to just such legislation, so that 
a good many of those rolls are now in process of being made, and 
a great many, as I understand, are now completed, so as soon as 
these rolls are completed they will have the age and quantum 
of Indian blood, so this bill could become effective with that 
tribe. 

Mr, MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I would be glad to do so. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman state how it is 
proposed to pass upon the mental incompetency of Indians of 
less than half blood? I notice in the first portion of the bill to 
which the gentleman is now referring that is alludes very 
frequently to the adjudging of the mental incompetency. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I am very glad the gentleman has invited 
my attention to that, although I fear in the 10 minutes allotted 
to me now I will not have time to discuss it, but I want to invite 
the attention of my friend from Nebraska to this section, and I 
want to say to the gentleman from Virginia that it is my purpose, 
if some one else does not, to offer an amendment to this section 
when it is reached and to discuss it more at length to the effect 
that the Indian be adjudged mentally incompetent by a compe- 
tent court. I do not have time now to discuss it at length, and 
I did not have time to discuss it when the Indian appropriation 
bill was under consideration when a similar amendment was 
offered. But let me say to this House that there is no place in 
our Government for arbitrary power, and as one Member of 
Congress and a citizen of this great Government, I am opposed to 
any employee in the Indian Service, upon ex parte affidavits, 
declaring a competent person incompetent. I believe that that 
matter ought to be submitted to a competent court, and that the 
court should pass upon it; where the representative of the de- 
partment could be heard and where he could bring such testi- 
mony as he thinks ought to be brought, and submit it to the 
court showing, as he believes, that the Indian ought to be de- 
elared incompetent. And at the same time I think that the 
Indian ought to have the right to be heard before the court 
where testimony could be introduced and where the court could 
judicially pass upon it and not have it passed upon by ex parte 
affidavits gathered up in a locality 1,500 or 2,000 miles away 
from here and then have some clerk in the Interior Department 
say whether or not that man is competent or incompetent. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Unless you submit to judicial de- 
termination the question of competency, you leave an arbitrary 
discretion in the Interior Department. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. I want to say I am in favor of amend- 
ing this section so that the court may determine after a full 
and complete hearing with the department represented by an 
attorney, such as they haye throughout the country. Now, 
I want to say to the Members of the House that this bill re- 
moves all restrictions of those of less than half Indian blood. 
That is what we did for the Five Civilized Tribes by the act of 
March 27, 1908, and that is the law among the Five Civilized 
Tribes now, and that is the reason why this act does not refer 
to the Five Civilized Tribes because that is to-day the law 
among the Five Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma. Let me say now, 
generally, in reference to the Indian: Our hope is this, that 
we who believe that we are the best friends that the Indians 
have, we who want him looked after, we see the day coming here 
when Congress is not going to be disposed to make sufficient 
appropriations to safeguard the interests of the real Indians, 


and our best judgment, gentlemen, is to remove the competent 
Indians from the supervision of the department. Then you 
will have more funds and more employees and you can con- 
centrate your efforts so as to take care of the real incompetent 
Indians. He is the man you ought to look after, but there are 
thousands of competent Indians in a great many tribes—I will 
not say in all tribes, because I am not familiar with all of 
them—but as you remove the competent Indian from the super- 
vision of the Government then you concentrate the efforts of 
the employees of the department in looking after and taking 
care of and supervising the real incompetent Indian. We be- 
lieve that that is the best for the Indians. Let me say to you 
now while I am on my feet that the best way to strengthen any 
man is to place responsibility upon him. 

You can not make an Indian a strong citizen of this great 
Goyernment and always treat him as a baby. You apply that 
same rule to your children. You gradually place responsibility 
upon a child, and it grows stronger and stronger, and gradually 
you relieve him of any supervision. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. SNYDER. When the gentleman from Illinois had the 
floor he said that, notwithstanding the fact that all Indians 
were being declared competent, the expense of the 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman two 


minutes of my time. 

He said that the expense of the department continued to go 
up. Now, it was a fact that in our investigation we found that 
that had been so, that the expenses had increased and the num- 
ber of Indians had diminished from whom restrictions had been 
removed. But the committee also found in its investigations 
many places where the expense to the Government could be 
decreased, and it has shown its ability to decrease it by what 
has taken place here in the last few days in the reduction of 
the items in the appropriation bill. Now, I want to ask this 
question: If this bill becomes a law what per cent of the half- 
bloods that will be declared citizens will be incompetent to take 
care of their own affairs, in the gentleman’s judgment? What 
per cent of the half-breeds will become automatically citizens if 
this becomes a law? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I am afraid that I do not have sufficient 
information on which to base a judgment on that that I am safe 
in making an estimate. If you will remember, this section 
says of less than half Indian blood. As to those of even half 
Indian blood there is some supervision retained over 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. SNYDER. I grant five minutes to the gentleman, 

Mr. HASTINGS. I thank you. 

Now, I do not believe, answering further the question of the 
gentleman from New York, that as to the Five Civilized 
Tribes—and there are 101,506 of them, I believe, in the five of 
them—that there is any greater per cent of incompetent people 
among those Indians of less than half Indian blood than there 
are among those of as many whites. That is the point I want 
to emphasize and make clear. I believe all Indians of less than 
half Indian blood, certainly so far as I know, are as competent 
as the white people. 

Now, as has been stated, there are a great many white people 
who are incompetent, and the illustration was used that if a 
certain amount of money was divided among the membership 
of the House, in a short time a few would have the greater 
part of it. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. SNYDER. Now, in 1901, when this proposition we are 
trying to enact here to-day was included, so far as the Five 
Civilized Tribes was concerned, what was the immediate effect 
upon the people of the Five Civilized Tribes? Was there 
greater difficulty in managing their affairs, or less difficulty, 
after they were declared citizens? 

Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman knows that at that time the 
lands were not allotted among the members of the Five Civilized 
Tribes, but, of course, they have been subsequently allotted. 
They became citizens of the United States. They exercised the 
same rights of citizenship and there was no bad effect. 

Mr. SNYDER. What has been the progress of the people 
since? Have they increased in value as units of the United 
States since they were declared citizens, or have they dete- 
riorated, and has their country become less productive than it 
was before they became citizens? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Unquestionably it has proven very benefi- 
cial legislation from every standpoint. It has been beneficial to 
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the State of Oklahoma and to the individual Indian. He has 
taken up the duties of citizenship and I think I may safely say 
that everybody agrees that the Indian is a much stronger man 
to-day than in 1901; that he has taken an active part in the 


affairs of the State. I think we had some 16 or 18 Indians in 
the constitutional convention in 1906 from the members of the 
Five Civilized Tribes. We have had a great many Indian 
county judges. We have a great many of them occupying vari- 
ous county offices and State offices. 

Mr. SNYDER. That state of affairs could have not arisen 
except that they had been made citizens? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Of course, they did not elect them because 
they were Indians. They just took their chances with other citi- 
zeus in the communities in which they lived. There is no dis- 
tinction between a white man and an Indian. 

Mr. SNYDER. The gentleman believes, then, that if this bill 
to-day should become a law the condition not only of the 
Indians, by reason of their becoming citizens, would be greatly 
improved throughout the United States, but the people who 
belong to them would be improved by having the right to be- 
come citizens of the United States? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I heartily agree with that statement. I do 
not think there is any doubt about that. Now, there is just one 
other thing to which the chairman of the committee has re- 
ferred, and I tried to explain this the other day. I know that 
I did not make myself clear about it. I fear I will not make 
myself clear now. The question was asked by the gentleman 
from Illinois here why it is, if you are making a lot of these 
Indians competent, the expenses gradually increase. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will not take any more time, but I will 
discuss that under the five-minute rule. I thank you. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of 
my time to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Snyper}. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is rec- 
ognized for five minutes. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a few ques- 
tions in reference to the measure, which I know the chairman 
of the committee is able to answer. I would just like to ask 
him if this legislation was given consideration by the com- 
mittee in the very thorough investigation that it made of Indian 
matters and the administration of laws by the Indian Bureau? 

Mr. SNYDER. It was not at this last hearing. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like further to ask if the committee 
has any additional argument in favor of the passage of this 
measure beyond that contained in the report, which is limited 
to two letters from the Secretary of the Interior? 

Mr. SNYDER. The only additional argument that the chair- 
man has to offer he has already offered in the statement he made 
in presenting the bill, and that is simply as to a question of 
policy. My thought in answering the question is that this bill 
will relieve from restrictions many thousands of men who are 
entitled to citizenship, and who in the main will become better 
citizens of the United States, more helpful to our general condi- 
tions, more useful members of society, than they are in their 
present state. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to ask the gentleman, further, if 
we do not in this legislation say in effect, if it is enacted, “We 
confer citizenship upon you, but before you can be said to be a 
competent citizen you must have your case passed upon by a 
commission provided in the bill ”? 7 
i Mr. SNYDER. That is my understanding. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘Then, if that is the case, we are not conferring 
much of a right or benefit upon the Indian, are we? 

. Mr. SNYDER. Yes; I think we are, : 

t Mr. WALSH. We say, We are conferring citizenship upon 
you, but we are conferring it upon the understanding that you 
are incompetent.” 

Mr. SNYDER. I think the gentleman loses sight of the really 
important factor in this whole case. The Indian is not begging 
or clamoring for this citizenship. Congress believes that certain 
Indians ought to be made citizens and become a part of this 
country and to take over their property and become payers of 
taxes and representative citizens of the Government. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, with reference to that, we could 
take care of all Indians without conferring the right of citizen- 
ship upon them by enacting the rest of the bill. 

Now, there is one other question I should like to ask. 
4 Mr. SNYDER. I will be glad to answer the gentleman if 
can, 

Mr. WALSH. What does the chairman of the Indian Com- 
mittee have to say with reference to the argument suggested 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastryes], which, as I 


understand it, is that instead of creating commissions to pass 
upon this matter of competency, we leave it in the courts? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. SNYDER. Let me answer. 

Mr. WALSH. I will yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma if 
I have misstated his intention. 

Mr. SNYDER. The gentleman from Massachusetts is asking 
a question with reference to one thing, and the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Hastrycs] is talking about another thing. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Where they are declared mentally incom- 
petent, that is one thing. You may have restrictions, and re- 
tain supervision over an Indian, but I do not want to have him 
3 mentally incompetent except by a court after a judicial 

earing. 

Mr. WALSH. These commissions are created for the pur- 
pose of determining the competency of the Indians, and their 
duties are set forth. Now, the competency of an Indian means 
his mental competency, does it not? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Oh, no. 

Mr. WALSH. What does it mean? 

Mr. HASTINGS. The question decided by the competency 
Sera is whether a man is competent to manage his own 

rs. 

Mr. WALSH. That is, his mental ability? 

Mr. HASTINGS. In other words, all Indians of less than 
half Indian blood are made competent by this act unless they 
are adjudged mentally incompetent. Now, I want a court to 
adjudge a man mentally incompetent. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to ask the gentleman, who is an 
expert in Indian legislation, if this question of competency after 
all does not resolve itself into a question of the mental capability 
of the Indians? 

Mr, HASTINGS. ‘That is taken into consideration, of course. 

Mr. WALSH. What else is taken into consideration? 

Mr. HASTINGS. His past experience, his capacity in han- 
dling property—all those things are taken into consideration. 

Mr. WALSH. Those are all mental qualifications. There is 
no question of being able to read or write necessarily involved. 
The question of competency, in the last analysis, is one of 
mental competency, ability to transact business. 

8 Mr. HASTINGS. I should like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
on. 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Have you not got any mental defectives in 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; not many, but some. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Who passes upon the question of their 
mental deficiency? 

Mr. WALSH. The courts. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Now, that is what I want done among the 
Indians, regardless of whether they are competent to manage 
their affairs or not. As to the mental defectives, I want a 
court to pass upon them, for the Indians, just the same as you 
demand it for the mental defectives in Massachusetts. That 
is all; no more and no less. 

Mr. WALSH. We do not differ on that. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I am glad to know that. 

Mr. WALSH. But I should like to know why the commis- 
sion should pass upon the mental qualifications of an Indian 
with reference to one phase of the problem and the courts 
pass upon it with reference to another. 5 

Mr. HASTINGS. The competency commission does not pass 
upon the competency of persons of less than one-half Indian 
blood under this bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? |, 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. i 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it not a fact that the competency of an 
Indian goes further than his mental ability, in that it takes 
into consideration his business ability? For instance, an 
Indian might be mentally competent and yet not be con- 
sidered capable of transacting business for himself. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think anyone transacts much busi- 
ness without using up some mental energy. | 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Some do. t 

Mr. WALSH. It falls back on the question of their mental 
ability. I should like to say, Mr. Chairman, that I regret that 
I was unable to be present when the distinguished chairman of 
the committee opened the discussion on this bill, and hence I; 
may have asked some questions that have been answered before. 
I would like to ask the gentleman if the committee made any 
investigation as to what the additional expenditure from the 
Public Treasury will be as the result of this legislation. j 


Mr. SNYDER. Along last July when this measure was up 


before the committee it was the belief of the committee that} 
it would tend to deerease the amount necessary for the mains) 
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tenance and upkeep of the Indians. That is true of the Five 
Civilized Tribes under the.same proposition. Within a few 
years the Five Civilized Tribes will be discharged entirely, and 
there will be no further governmental expense with reference 
to them. It is hoped that this legislation will bring about a 
similar state in various parts of the country. 

Mr. WALSH. In how few years are we going to be relieved 
of the support of the Five Civilized Tribes? 

Mr. HASTINGS. On April 26, 1931. I know of no one in 
Oklahoma that is in favor of an extension of that time, certainly 
no member of the Oklahoma delegation. The expenditure is now 
rapidly decreasing, and in 1931 there will be no further expendi- 
ture on the part of the Government for the Five Civilized Tribes. 

Mr. WALSH. Have they similar legislation to this bill? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes; that legislation was passed May 27, 
1908. 

Mr. CARTER. This bill does no more as far as the removal 
of restrictions goes than that which applied to the Five Civilized 
Tribes of Oklahoma. 

Mr. WALSH. And that has been in operation since 1908. 

Mr. CARTER. May 27, 1908. 

Mr. WALSH. Do I understand that under this legislation, 
while the Indians are made citizens, before they can partici- 
pate in municipal affairs they must further prove their right to 
citizenship and become registered? 

Mr. CARTER. No; this is to make a citizen of every Indian in 
the United States who is not now a citizen. I will be candid 
with the gentleman. It proposes to exclude certain Indians in 
New York under an amendment which we shall offer. We can 
not make them citizens, as it might involve the security of their 
present title to their reservation, and the committee did not 
think that ought to be done. 

Mr. WALSH. Why is it peculiar to New York? Are there not 
other reservations that it would apply to? 

Mr. CARTER. No; it is peculiar to New York because the 
Indians had their title from the Ogden Land Co, prior to the 
time the Federal Government was established, during the days 
of the Colonies. It is claimed—I do not think correctly—but it 
is contended that making them citizens would make insecure 
their title to their reservation. So long as they think that, and 
their attorneys so advise them, we concluded that it was too im- 
portant a matter to include them in this legislation, 

Mr. SNYDER. It involves title to lands in the city of Sala- 
manca. 

Mr. WALSH. Does this confer citizenship on the Indians 
wandering through the Everglades of Florida? 

Mr. CARTER. Every Indian in the United States except those 
I have alluded to in New York, which will be taken care of by 
an amendment. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Ktecorp by printing an article from the 
New York Journal of Commerce by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Pratr], chairman of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. It is the best statement that I have seen, and a very 
brief statement, of the reasons why the decline in exchange is 
now so large in the world market. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That every Indian born within the territorial 
limits of the United States is hereby declared to be a citizen of the 
United States and shall have the benefit of and be subject to the laws, 
both ciyil and criminal, of the State or Territory in which he may 
reside, without in any manner impairing or otherwise affecting the 
right of any such Indian to tribal or other property. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the committee 
amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Tage 1, line 6, strike out the words “ or Territory.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 
Tue question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BLANTON) there were 23 ayes and 1 no. 

So the committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Psge 1, line 8, strike out the word “right” and insert “ property 
‘rights, individual or tribal.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 25 

Page 1, line 9, after the word “other,” insert the word “ Indian.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I notice that this paragraph provides that the Indian 
shall have the benefit of and be subject to the laws, both civil 
and criminal, of the State in which he may reside, without in 
any manner impairing or otherwise affecting the property rights, 
and so forth. Can we by legislation provide that those who have 
hitherto not been citizens of the United States shall be citizens 
and say that by reason of their being citizens they shall be suh- 
ject to the several laws of a particular State without the State 
itself taking some action? 

Mr. CARTER. I will say to the gentleman that that was not 
done with reference to the civilized tribes, but was done in the 
State of South Dakota. 

8 Mr. WALSH. That was when South Dakota was created a 
tate. 

8 Mr. CARTER. No; I think it was since it was created a 
tate. 

Mr. HASTINGS. If the gentleman from Massachusetts will 
reflect, he will see that when you make a man a citizen of the 
United States he immediately becomes amenable to the civil 
and criminal laws of that State where he resides without our 
saying so. 

Mr. SNYDER. This does not change any condition that exists. 

Mr. WALSH. That is true, when you make a citizen in the 
way provided for by the laws and the Constitution; that is, 
when they go before the court, produce their proof, and renounce 
allegiance to their former country. 

Mr. HASTINGS. This is only another method of making a 
citizen of the United States, which Congress has the power to 
do, and whenever you make a man a citizen of the United States 
he is subject to all the laws, civil and criminal, of the locality 
where he lives. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; but can we say that he shall haye the 
benefit of a State statute by suddenly making him a citizen of the 
United States—that he shall have the benefit of a State statute 
without the State taking some action? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Can the gentleman point to one single State 
that makes any discrimination among the citizens of the 
United States, so far as civil rights are concerned? None what- 
ever. 

Mr. SNYDER. What I attempted to say a moment ago was 
that this simply intensifies a situation that exists. There are 
Indians being declared competent and becoming citizens, we 
hope, every day now that are subject to and have the benefit 
of all the laws of the various States in the Union. AN this does 
is to intensify that work and make more Indian citizens and 
make them subject to the laws of the various States. 

The Clerk read as follows: j 

Src. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior shall within one year after 
the approval of this act cause to be made a complete and final roll 
of all persons entitled to membership in each tribe of Indians to whom 
allotments of land have been heretofore or which hereafter may bo 
made, and no person whose name does not appear on such membership 
roll as approved by said Saruy shall thereafter participate in an 
benefits derived from the tribal funds or other property of any suz 
tribe of Indians. 

Upon the completion of such final roll of members the said Secre- 
tary shall determine and designate all members having a quantum of 
less than one-haif Indian blood and shail issue patents in fee to all 
able-bodicd and mentally competent Indians over 21 years of age of 
less than one-half Indian blood for the lands which have been hereto- 
fore or which may be hereafter allotted to them. And any Indian who 
has been heretofore or who may be hereafter allotted lands from the 
public domain who is 21 years of age, able-bodied and mentally com- 
petent and of less than one-half Indian blood shall likewise be issued 
a patent in fee to the lands so allotted: Provided, That the personal 
property of any such Indian of less than one-half Indian blood on 

anuary 1, 1922, and his other individual property on January 1, 
1932, shail become subject to taxation by the State or Territory within 
which the same is located: Provided, however, That the stipulations 
of any treaty or agreement relating to the nontaxation of allotted 
lands shall not be impaired or otherwise adversely affected by the issu- 
ance of the patent in fee simple as provided for herein. 

The following committee amendments were severally reported 
and severally agreed to: 

Page 2, line 1, after the word “ that.“ insert the words “in all cases 
where a final roll has not herctofore been made and approved.” 

Page 2, line 3, strike out the words “one year” and insert “two years.” 

Page 2, line 15, strike out the word “and” and insert the words 
“Indians not adjudged." 

Page 2, line 16, strike out the words“ competent Indians“ and insert 
“incompetent.” 

Page 2, line 22, after the word“ and“ insert the words “not ad- 
judged incompetent.” 

Page 2, line 22, after the word “mentally,” strike out the word 
“ competent.” 

Page 3, line 3, after the word “ State.“ strike out the words “or 
Territory.” 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment which I send te the desk. 7 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 12, before the word “ upon,” insert the words “ where a 
final roll of an Indian tribe is complete within 90 days after the passar 
of this act but where the roll is incomplete.” 
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Mr. WALSH. So that the paragraph will read how? 
The Clerk read as follows: 


So that it will read; 
“Where a final roll of any Indian tribe is complete within 90 days 
after the passage of this act, but where the roll is incomplete, upon 


the completion of such roll of members the said Secretary deter- 


mine,” and so forth. 

The CHATRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CARTER, Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, on page 2, 
line 16, by inserting the word “ judicially” before the word 
* adjudged.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pa 2, 1 i 5 „ insert the word 
10 Akelanz . 16, before the word “adjudged. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman think that 
by the use of that phraseology it would require the matter to 
be passed upon by a court of competent jurisdiction? 

Mr. CARTER. That is my intention. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I do not think we ought to make any mis- 
take about that. What does the gentleman from Massachu- 
Eetts think about it? 

Mr. WALSH. I had a little doubt as to whether by putting 
the word “ judicially’ before the word “adjudged” we would 
require the matter to be passed upon by a court of competent 
jurisdiction, and I suggest to the gentleman that he insert the 
words “by a court of competent jurisdiction.” 

Mr. CARTER. If the gentleman thinks that is necessary, I 
have no objection. 

Mr. WALSH. It might be held that these commissions, in 
passing upon the question of competency, were judicial bodies. 
_ Mr. CARTER. I do not believe that would be a judicial 
determination; but, in order to make it absolutely beyond 
cavil, I think it would be better to accept the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw my amendment and substitute in its place the amend- 
ment just suggested. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment as 
it would now read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Carrer: Page 2, line 16, after the 
word “adjudged,” insert the words “by a court of competent juris- 
ciction.” 

Mr. WALSH. That is correct. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, permit me to make 
this suggestion: In some of the States there is a commission 
appointed which is scarcely entitled to be called a court, but 
the commission passes upon the question of competency of cer- 
tain people; and, in view of that fact, it seems to me the 
amendment ought to be broad enough to include the commis- 
sions in the different States. I suggest the following lan- 
guage to cover the situation: After the word “incompetent,” 
in line 16, on page 2, insert “in the method and by the tribunal 
provided for by the laws of the State in which the Indian 
resides.” 

Mr. HASTINGS. I would suggest that it be inserted after 
the word “ adjudged.” 

Mr. CARTER. I have not any objection to that; that simply 
clarifies it and makes it more definite. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment now pending, 
which the gentleman from Oklahoma has offered. Does the 
gentleman from Nebraska offer this as a substitute? 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. If it is satisfactory, I will be 
very glad to offer it as a substitute for the amendment before 
the committee. I do so offer it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska offers an 
amendment as a substitute, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 16, after the word“ incom 
ond before the tribunal provided for by t 
the Indian resides,” 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the amendment 
would come more properly after the word “ adjudged.” 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be so changed as to come after the word 
“ adjudged.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unan- 
imous consent to so modify his amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the sub- 
stitute. 


tent,” Insert “in the method 
e laws of the State in which 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to discuss the substi- 
tute. What sort of a tribunal would this operate upon in the 
gentleman's State? 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. In the State of Nebraska persons 
charged with being insane are tried before a tribunal composed 
of a physician, registered; the clerk of the district court; and 
an attorney selected by the judge of the district court, and all 
persons must come before that body. 

Mr. WALSH. That is in case the person is suspected of 
being mentally deficient or insane, and somebody has to set 
that on foot by a petition, I suppose? 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. It is done by a petition, and notice 
then is personally served on the person and the one in charge of 
the person. h 

Mr. WALSH. Is there any appeal from that tribunal? 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Of course, there is an appeal in 
the ordinary way to the proper court on the record there made. 

Mr. WALSH. Does that same tribunal pass upon the case 
of idiotic children—the mentally deficient? 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. In the case of mentally deficient 
persons, their condition is determined by that tribunal. 

Mr. WALSH. And the court of which one of these commis- 
sioners is clerk has nothing to do with this matter? 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Our district court is our court of 
general jurisdiction. The clerk of that court keeps the record, 
and it is part of his official duties to keep that record. 

Mr. WALSH. But what I am getting at is, the court does not 
appoint this commission in each individual case? 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. No; it is a standing commission, 

Mr. WALSH. Provided for by law? 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Provided for by the statute of the 
State of Nebraska. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Hastincs] think that this would answer the requirements 
which he expressed as being so desirable in the case of those 
Indians, to have them brought before a tribunal that passes 
upon insane people? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I think it would. If that kind of a tribunal 
passes upon the white people of the State of Nebraska I be- 
lieve it would be fair for the Indians to go before it. Now, we 
have a similar commission in Oklahoma, but this commission 
is appointed by the county court, and they report back to the 
county court, and the county court confirms their finding and 
issues an order, so they are creatures of the county court, which 
has probate jurisdiction. I thought that was the case jn every 
State in the Union. I may be mistaken as to what is the law 
in the gentleman’s State. 8 

Mr. WALSH. Then the gentleman from Oklahoma desires 
these Indians treated in the same way as persons who ure 
suspected of being insane or mentally deficient, and a pro- 
ceeding shall be set on foot by somebody who is of that opinion? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I am in accord with that view. I believe 
that it is fair to the Indian. He will have a right to be heard 
either before the court or before the commission of which the 
gentleman speaks. He can introduce testimony, have his friends 
heard, or they can introduce testimony, and the department can 
have testimony introduced, so that the matter can there be 
heard, and I mueh prefer to have it heard and settled there by 
a court or local commission rather than upon ex parte affidavits 
forwarded here to the department for final determination. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. CARTER. Let me call the gentleman’s attention to a 
matter, and the matter is just this, Mr. Chairman: This applies 
only to Indians of less than half Indian blood. ‘The view of the 
committee was that practically every one of these fellows was 
competent, or at least there was as large a degree of competency 
among that class of Indians as among white people. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Puts them on a plane with white people. 

Mr. CARTER. Yes; place them on a plane with white 


people. 


Mr. WALSH. Except for this, you say, “ Not adjudged ment- 
ally incompetent.” Now, none of these courts or some of these 
courts may not know about any such thing as not adjudging a 
person mentally incompetent. All they may do is adjudge a 
person insane or sane and by saying “not adjudged mentally 
incompetent,” you may create some new procedure or confer 
additional authority upon that court. Now, it would seem to 
me that with respect to those Indians they come in under a 
different footing from an insane person, and when you say 
“not adjudged mentally incompetent,” you ought not to sub- 
ject them to the danger of being declared insane. 


7 
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Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, what the committee intended 
to do was, I repeat, to place the Indians on the same plane with 
the white men in States where it is not necessary to have any 
other judicial determination except that between sanity and in- 
sanity, and we expect the court would follow out with the In- 
dian just what it has carried out with the white people. 

Mr, WALSH. Well, if that is intended, there is no reason 
why the substitute ought to be agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the substitute offered 
to the amendment of the gentleman from Oklahoma, 

The question was taken, and the substitute was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment as 
amended by the substitute. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 3. That "pon the completion of such final membership roll the 
Secretary of the Interior, within 90 days thereafter, shall cause a pro 
rata division to ba made of the funds belonging to all tribes of Indians 
to whom allotments of land have been made and from time to time 
cause any additional funds to be pro rated which may have been de- 
rived from the proceeds of sale or other tion of the tribal pro 
erty belonging such tribe of Indians. uch pro rata shares 8 
be credited to the individual members whose names appear on the final 
membership roll of the tribe and held in trust until such time as in 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, or as otherwise herein- 
after directed, the pro rata shares may be ald to the beneficiaries or 
expended for their benefit upon their a cation therefor: Provided, 
That during the time which any of said funds are held in trust by the 
United States the same interest at 4 per cent per annum, 
but in no case at a less rate than is now provided by law ng 
such fund: Provided further, That within days after the completion 
of the final membe roll of any tribe of Indians the Secretary of 
the Interior is merch authorized and directed to pay, upon their appli- 
cation therefor, to all able-bodied and mentally competent Indians over 
having a granua of leas than one-half Indian blood 
f all tribal funds, after deducting any portion 
1 eye with any other funds 


which may be found to be due them, thereafter to pay to other 
able-bodi mentally competent members of less one-half 
Indian blood their shares, n reach the age 


of 21 years; and within 90 days 
membership roll the said Indians of less than one-hal 
receipt by them of their pro rata share of tribal funds hort due, 


1 restrictions or 
provided further, That nothing con- 


the Federal Government: And 
tained in this act be construed to impose restrictions heretofore 
or which hereafter may be remo jan lands or er prop- 


ty, t hibit Secretary 
strict ons upen S allottees as in his opinion may be 

The committee amendments were read, as follows: s 

Page 4, line 5, after the word able-bodied," strike out “and” and 
insert “Indians not adjudged.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Page 4, line 5, after the word “ mentally, ” strike out the words 
“competent Indians and insert the word“ incompetent.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Page 4, line 11, after the word “ able-bodied,” strike out the words 
“and mentally competent and insert, after the word members,” the 
words “not adjudged mentally incompetent.” 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to discuss that for 
a moment, if I may. I rise more to discuss the provision in 
the bill at the bottom of page 8, beginning with line 2— 


Provided, That during the time which any of said funds are held 
in trust by the United States the same l bear interest at 4 — 
cent per annum, but in no case at a less rate than is now provi 


by law respecting such fund. 

Now, what is effected by that proviso? Is it a case where 
we haye one fund held for the Indians that pays interest at 
one rate and another fund at another rate? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. HICKS. Depending upon the various treaties? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Exactly so. Some of the treaties provide as 
low as 3 per cent and some provide as high as 5 per cent. 

Mr. HICKS. In the case of 3 per cent, why should they pay 
as low as that? Is it because of some special provision? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Some special arrangement where it happened 
to be a very large fund. i 

Mr. HICKS. Does not that seem to the gentleman a rather 
ny rate of interest to be paying these Indians at the present 
time? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That was agreed to at the time the United 
States was selling bonds at 2 per cent. 

Mr. HICKS. And they agreed to it at that time? 

Mr. HAYDEN. They had to do so. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman from New York yield? 

Mr. HICKS. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. What I wanted to ask was whether this is sub- 
ject to taxation now by the Federal Government. 

Mr. CARTER. You mean the funds of the tribe? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr, CARTER. Oh, no. There is no tax whatever. 

Pays hens Would it be subject to tax when they became 
ens 


Mr. CARTER. Yes. After it was divided; after the divi- 
sion, and not before. 

3 MT: FESS. Four per cent subject to tax is not a very high 
ate. 

Mr. CARTER. Well, that would be the condition after the 
division was made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, on 
page 4, line 5, after the word “adjudged,” by inserting “as 
hereinbefore provided.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. €a SP 4, 1 2 ad- 
judged,” insert the words ae A n 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment. ; 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, CARTER. Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of having it as 
clear as possible, I think it ought to be well enough to have the 
same language repeated after the word “ adjudged,” in line 11. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. C 2 2 4, li : É 
judged,” insert the monies an . N 

Lee, CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. That all or any portion of the pro rata share of the funds or 
other property placed to the credit of or found to be due to any mem- 
ber of a tribe who shall die intestate which remains unpaid at the date 
of his death shall descend to his heirs and personal representatives in 
acco. with the laws of the State or tory relating to such 
funds or other property. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the first committeo 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 5, line 6 h u * 
waar pi ma Poe i esd the words “ or Territory relating to,“ insert the 

Sr CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 5, line 7, after the word “property,” insert the words “are 
located.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


See. 5. That where allotments of land bave been made to any tribe 
main certain members of such tribe who, at the 


in section 3 of this act. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows? 
Strike out all of section 5. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


ment. 

Mr. HICKS, Mr. Chairman, I move 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman 

oe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from IlHnois is recog 
nized. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that this section 5 
is a very good section, and I would like some one who is familiar 
with this bill to tell me why we should strike it out. Suppose 
some Indian is omitted entirely from the pro rata division or 
distribution of matters belonging to the tribe, this provides 
that where certain members legally entitled to allotment, and 
did not receive any by reason of there being an insufficiency of 
tribal land, the Secretary of the Interior may grant him or 
them an equitable share of the tribal funds, and I do not see 
why that should be stricken out. 

Mr. CARTER. If the gentleman will permit, it is because we 
wanted to let an adjudicated matter remain res adjudicata. 
If you place this provision in the bill, you would simply repeat 
what has been done so often in the past, an error that has been 
committed often in the past by Congress, by hanging out in 
front of a hungry bunch of grafting attorneys an inducement 


The Clerk will report the committee 


1920. 
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to go out all over the country and perhaps hunt up fellows that 
have no Indian blood—and if they did have it, do not belong 
to this particular Indian tribe—and bring them in, and perhaps 
eome back to Congress for a fee for attempting to defend these 
Indians and creating a great lot of unnecessary „Which 
in the end, of course, might cause the Indians to come back 
onto the Federal Government with a claim, because perhaps 
there was a treaty by which this settlement was made, and it 
was agrced at the time the roll was closed it was final, and 
no name should be added. It is put in there as a protection 
of both the Government and Indian. 

Mr. JUUL. If the gentleman will permit me, this is the 
way the bill reads: 

That where allotments of land have been made to any tribe of 
Indians and there remain certain members of such tribe who, at the 
time such allotments were made, were legally entitled and did not 
receive an allotment. 

And this section provides they may later be cared for, and 
you want to strike it out. I do not understand your line of 
procedure. 

Mr. CARTER. It does not change the existing law in the 
least. If there is a tribe where there is still land to allot, and 
where the rolls have not been finally closed, then these Indians 
can come in and make their claims just as they can now. This 
does not prevent them from doing so. 

Mr. JUUL. Why do you strike it out? 

Mr. CARTER. For the reason that I explained to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. JUUL. The supposition was that at the time this bill 
was drafted there was a good and sufficient reason why these 
men should be protected, and you strike out the provision. 

Mr. CARTER. So far as my knowledge goes, there is no 
necessity for protection. I do not remember why this section 
was in the bill originally. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. 
yield? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Is it not a fact that the only person 
who is legally entitled to an allotment is one whose name is upon 
the approved roll? 

Mr, CARTER. Yes. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. And therefore there are no persons 
legally entitled except it is in a case recently raised? ; 

Mr. CARTER. That is true. 

Mr. JUUL. Suppose they forget to put them on the roll? 
Would they not be entitled? 

Mr. CARTER. No. 

Mr. JUUL. If they were unlawfully kept off the roll? 

Mr, CARTER. That is not the question. If the law required 
that the rolls should be closed at a certain date, and that the 
tribal property should be divided among those enrolled at that 
time, then his claim for a division, no matter how equitable, 
could not be called a legal right. It might be equitable but not 
legal, for the legal time for adjudication had passed. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. This bill was reported by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

Mr. CARTER, Yes. I do not remember anything about the 
section being in the bill originally. As a matter of fact, I intro- 
duced a bill for citizenship and other things, and when it was 
introduced several insertions from other sources were placed 
in the bill. I do not recall any reason why this section should 
have been put in the bill at all, because I do not know of any 
cases where recovery could be sought under this section, nor do I 
recall the exact reason why it was stricken out. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CARTER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH, Did the committee have the opinion of the 
Secretary of the Interior about striking out this section? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. We had his report. 

Mr. WALSH. He favored the elimination? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition in my 
own right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The debate is closed. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I move to strike out the necessary number 
of words, 

I do not know, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
what consideration moved the committee to eliminate this sec- 
tion. I believe that it is an error, and I do not believe that this 
section ought to be stricken from the bill. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


This section simply provides that when these rolls are com- 
pleted they are then, of course, final. If there be an insufi- 
cient amount of land to make the allotments to all the members 
of that particular tribe, then that number shall be equalized 
with money. That is all it does. 

Now, that is exactly what was done with the Cherokee Tribe 
of Indians. We had 41,824 Indians. We added certain new- 
born Cherokees by act of Congress. We found that we did not 
have a sufficient amount of land to make the allotments. We 
gave them twice the appraised yalue of the land in money. 
That did not add any new names to the roll. That did not give 
anybody else the right to be enrolled, but it simply took care of 
those who were enrolled. In my judgment it is a mistake to 
eliminate this section. I believe it is good legislation, and I 
believe it ought to be retained in the bill. 

Now let me say that these rolls will have to be closed up as of 
some date. We provide for that. After the rolls are closed, 
then, of course, no outside person can come in and get upon the 
roll. And I will say to my*good friend from Illinois [Mr. 
Juv], who is sitting in front of me and who asked a question 
about this matter some moments ago, Suppose some one was left 
out? He is given notice that these rolis are being made. Some 
tribunal has to pass upon it. We give that jurisdiction to the 
Secretary of the Interior. He, through his inferior officers and 
agents, makes these rolls. Applications are made to them. 
Testimony is taken. The Government is heard, and the repre- 
sentatives of the tribe are heard. Finally, each individual case 
is passed upon, first by the local man and finally approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior, before that roll is finally ap- 
proved. Now the court has to pass upon it, and the Secretary 
is the tribunal that is fixed here. It is the tribunal that has 
been fixed with reference to the making of all the Indian 
rolls. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. 

Mr. JUUL. But in this section, by striking it out, you are 
striking out the provision where a man was legally entitled to 
receive lands and did not receive an allotment. You are pro- 
viding that he shall not receive it. My distinguished friend 
from Oklahoma [Mr.-Carter] a moment ago said a man might 
have an equitable right but not a legal right. Two lines farther 
down you provide—in line 18—that the Secretary of the In- 
terior may determine the legal rights and equities. By strik- 
ing this out you strike out the right of a man to secure a 
hearing in equity for fraud perpetrated against him or any- 
thing else. You deprive a man of his legal rights and his 
equities, too. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I am not in fayor of striking out this 
section. This section provides for the mode of procedure when 
an Indian is enrolled and there is not a sufficient amount of 
land to allot to him. He ought to be paid in money in lieu of 
the allotment. That is all that this section does. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okia- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask some member of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs about the word “ Territory.” 
This word has been stricken out in several places in the bill. 
I understand that those Territories have now become States. 
The inquiry I want to make is what provision do we make for 
Indians in the Territory of Alaska? 

Mr. HAYDEN. They are not cared for by the Indian Bu- 
reau. They are cared for by the Bureau of Education. 

Mr. HICKS. Why do we separate one class of Indians in 
the States of the Union from the Indians in the Territories? 

Mr. SNYDER. There are none in the Territories, 

Mr, MANN of Illinois. They are Esquimaux in Alaska. 

Mr. HICKS. Are there no Indians in Alaska who are not 
Esquimaux? 

Mr. SNYDER. The reason why the word “Territory” is 
stricken out is that they are eliminated from the jurisdiction of 
this act, which was framed by the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the chairman announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. WALSH. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 23, noes 3. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 6. That for the further purpose of determining the competency 
of Indians and placing them on their individual responsibility the 
President of the United States shall appoint three commissions, each 
commission to be composed of three persons, one of whom shall be a 
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member of an Indian tribe, another a member of the Board of Indian 
Commissioners, and another to be designated from the Indian Service, 
the last of whom shall have a civil-service status. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 5, line 22, after the word “ a,“ Insert the word“ competent.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAWLEY. There isan amendment to change the number 
of the section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 5, line 18, strike out the figure“ 6“ and insert the figure“ 5” 
The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sic. 7. That each commission shall organize or electing one of its 
membership chairman and another secretary, a each commissioner 
shail recetve a salary of not to exceed $2 90 annum and expenses 
while actually engaged in the di of the duties imposed here- 
under, and not to exceed $50,000 of the amount of $135, carried 
under the hend General expenses of the Indian Service,” at page 13, 
of the Indian appropriation bill which passed the House on wary 
22, 1918, is hereby made aynilable for such purpose. 
of each commissioner shall be two yaars, during which time such work 
shall be completed, at the end of which time all of such commissions 
shall be abel 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page G, Une 1, strike ont the figure 7“ and insert the figure “ 6.“ 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is not the Clerk authorized to renumber 
the sections? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘These amendments are printed in the bill. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read the following committee amendment: 


Page G. Une 8, strike out the figure“ 13“ and insert the figure“ 6.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read the following committee amendment: 

Page 6, Une 8, after the word . strike out the words 
„the bill which passed the House on January 22, 1918,“ and insert 
“act approved June 30, 1919 (Public, No. 3).” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma, a member 
of the committee, offers an amendment, which the Clerk will 


report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. CARTER : Rago 6, line 6, after the word “of” 
the first time in the line, strike out down to“ (numbered 3),” in line 10, 
and insert “applicable Amounts carried hereafter by any annual Indian 
appropriation act.” 

Mr, WALSH. I reserve a point of order on that. We have 
already agreed to the committee amendment. I doubt if we now 
can come in with an amendment striking out an amendment 
which we have already agreed to. 

Mr. SNYDER, Why does the gentleman offer that amend- 


ment? 

Mr, CARTER. It was developed before the committee, as the 
gentleman from New York will recall, and in the House that 
taking this entire amount would perhaps be too much of a drain 
on the $185,000, but that a larger amount could be more appro- 
priately taken from other applicable items in the bill. That was 
the reason of it, 

Mr. WALSH. I withdraw the reservation of the point of 


order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I should like to inquire of the chairman of the 
committee if the salary of $2,500 per annum and expenses pro- 
vided in line 4, page 6, are to be paid only when they are serving, 
or are the salary and expenses for the entire year? 

Mr. SNYDER. I suppose it is a per annum umount. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Then there ought to be a comma after the 
words“ per annum.” 

Mr. SNYDER. It was supposed by the committee that these 
men would be employed the year round, and they undoubtedly 
will be. 

Mr. CARTER. I think the best inducement we could put in 
the bill to keep them employed the year round would be to leave 
the comma out and make the salary, as well as the expenses, 
dependent upon actual service. 

Mr. HAWLEY. ‘That was the purpose of it? 

Mr, CARTER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. That is the best way to make them work the 

Fear round. 

Mr. TILSON. I moye to strike out the last word. I wish to 
ask the chairman of the committee some questions in regard to 
the personnel of these commissions. It is provided that there 
shall be three commissions, and that each commission shall be 
composed of three persons, one of whom shall be a competent 
member of an Indian tribe, another a member of the Board of 
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Indian Commissioners, and another to be designated from the 
Indian Service. How many members are there on the Board of 


Indian Commissioners? 


Mr. SNYDER. Ten, I believe. 
Mr. TILSON. Is it certain that of those 10 men there are 
8 who will be willing to serve upon these three competency 


commissions? 


Mr. SNYDER. It is not certain, so far as the knowledge of 


the chairman of the committee goes. 


Pie TILSON. You are limiting the appointment to these 10 
Mr. SNYDER. It is believed that the members of the Board 
of Indian Commissioners are so imbued with the idea that the 


Indians should be made competent and become citizens that they 
may be induced to serve as commissioners, especially as they 
have no ‘salaries now. 


Mr. CARTER. I have talked with several members of the 
Board of Indian ‘Commissioners concerning the bill, and I do not 
think there will be very much doubt about their very strong 
desire to take a part in doing this work. 

Mr. SNYDER. I know they want to do it. 

Mr. TILSON. It will be in line with the work that they are 


already doing voluntarily? 


Mr. CARTER. No; not in line with the work that they are 
already doing voluntarily, but in Tine with the work that they 
think should be done. 

Mr. SNYDER. The gentleman does not mean exactly that. 
If there is one thing that the commission is in existence for it is 
hadai Indians competent, and that is the intent of this whole 
act. 

Mr. TILSON. I understand that they are largely students of 
the Indian question, and surely this will give them an oppor- 
tunity for pursuing their studies of the Indian. 

Mr, SNYDER. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. What I wanted to say was that they are not 
now serving upen any competency commission. 

Mr. SNYDER. No; but if any body of men should understand 
what are the requisites of Indian competency, they are the ones. 

Mr. CARTER. And if anyone will see to it that the Indian is 
properly protected, they will be the ones. 

Mr. TILSON. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 8. That it shall be the duty of such commission to visit in por- 
son each Indian reservation and other community in the United States 
where Indians have been or may hereafter be allotted lands and when- 
ever practicable the home of each such Indian of one-half or more Indian 

ood with a view to establishing the capabilities of each, removing 
restrictions from upon his lands and other property, and Melivering to 
A eaten in fee if he is adjudged to be competent by such com- 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 6, line 20, strike out the word “removing” and insert “ and 
such commission is authorized to remove.” 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the chair- 
man in reference to the provision of this section, “That it shall 
be the duty of the commission to visit in person each Indian 
reservation and other community in the United States where 
Indians have been or may hereafter be allotted lands, and when- 
ever practicable the home of each such Indian of one-half or more 
Indian blood,” and so forth. May I ask the gentleman how many 
Indians that would include? It seems to me that it must be a 
tremendous number, and to pay a visit to every home would be 
a tremendous task. 

Mr. SNYDER. It does not mean that the commission must 
necessarily go to every Indian home, It means that where a 
question is raised as to the competency of the Indian, and they 
wish to make a further investigation, they are required to go to 
his home and see whether his condition is one which meets the 
requirements laid down to make a competent Indian. 

Mr. HICKS. Has the gentleman made any estimate as to the 
number of Indians that this will probably refer to? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes; we think it ought to mean a matter of 
50,000 or 60,000 Indians. 

Mr. HICKS. And this work is to be done by how many men? 

Mr, SNYDER. Several commissions in addition to the com- 
mission now at work, There are competency commissions in 
operation all the time, but they are not particularly directed by 
law as to how they shall work or where. 

Mr. HICKS. With the ‘facilities of travel in the western 
country, in Arizona and New Mexico, where I judge the larger 
number of Indians are located, and the means of travel not 
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well developed, it seems to me that it would entail a tremendous 
burden. 

Mr. SNYDER. There are 22 States in the Union where com- 
petency commissions would have to go. 

Mr. HICKS. The large bulk of them are in the southwestern 
country. 

Mr. SNYDER. In the West and Southwest. 

Mr. HICKS. It seems to me that this would impose on the 
commission an almost impossible task. 

Mr. SNYDER. No; it is not impossible that they may do it 
in one year. We took it up with the Secretary of the Interior 
and he suggested we make it two years, thinking that it could 
be finished in less than that time. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition for an amend- 
ment which I wish to offer before action is taken on the com- 
mittee amendment, because it may involve a change of language 
later on in the bill. I move to amend, on page 6, Hines 15 and 
16, by striking out the words that it shall be the duty of such 
commission to visit in person“; and, in line 19, after the word 
“blood,” insert “shall be visited by one of the commission 
herein provided.” 

So that part of the section will read as follows: 

Each Indian reservation and other community in the United States 
where Indians have been or hereafter be ted lands, and when- 
ever ctieable the home of each such Indian ot ene-half or more Indian 
blood, shall be visited by one of the commission herein provided with a 
view to establishing the capabilities of each— 

And so forth. 

As it is now phrased it says that it shall be the duty of such 
commission to visit in person each Indian reservation. It is 
rather hard to determine what you mean by a commission visit- 
ing in person. My amendment makes clear what is intended. 

Mr. SNYDER. I see no objection to the gentleman's amend- 
ment, and I am willing to have it inserted in the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. As I understand, Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man from New York is willing to accept the amendment, and I 
ask to modify the amendment by inserting before the word 
“each,” in line 16, the word “ That,” beginning with a capital. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts modi- 
fies his amendment in the way stated, and the question is on 
the amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts as modi- 
fied. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, as to the last part of the gen- 
tleman’s. amendment I did not gather what it provided. 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman will yield I will read the lan- 
gunge as it wili be as amended: 


That each Indian reservation and other communi 
States where Indians have been or may hereafter be allotted lands, 


Indian blood, shall be visited by o: 
with a view to establishing the capabilities of each. 

Mr. RAKER. The way the bill stands now there are three 
commissions appointed consisting of three members each. The 
language, as it is on page 6, lines 15 and 16, would Gearly make 
it the duty, and it might be a question whether it did not re- 
quire, all the commissions to visit each one of the reservations 
and each Indian on the reservations. The amendment of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts leaves it specific so that only one 
commission will visit each one of the reservations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
went, in lines 20 and 21, page 6. 

The question was taken, and the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Tage 6, line 22, strike out the word “ upon.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 6, line 22, after the word “and,” strike out the words “ de- 
livering to him a patent in fee if he is adjudged competent by such 
com on and rt the words “the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized and directed to deliver to the Indlans so adjudged to be 
competent a patent in fee.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I effer an amendment to the 
amendment, to insert the words “issue and” before the word 
deliver“ in line 1 on page 7. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from California. 


in the United 
and 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Page T, Une 1, before the word “deliver,” Insert the words “issue 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is one other amendment changing 
the number of the section, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

lime 16, on "gs Insert in lieu thereof 

ore strike ont the figure 8 and 


55 CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Sxc. 9. That each commission shall make a detailed report to Con- 
annually on the first Monday tn December setting forth the pror 
ress of the work, the number of applications receiv: hose 
favorably those rejected on each Indian reservation 
in each com where lan 


bave been or may hereafter be 

shall further report the number of reservations 

and communities where lands have been, or may hereafter allotted 

but by their investigations, and any other data 

to deat intelligently with the question of 
competency and incompetency of Indians. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Just what is meant by the language “ showing the num- 
ber of applications received” ? Does that mean that the indi- 
vidual Indians are to make applications to be adjudged compe- 
aks If so, there will probably not be many applications 
made. 

Mr, SNYDER. That is the reason for the insertion of the 
language at that point. We want to find out how many Indians 
actually want to be adjudged competent. 

Mr. TILSON. Is it not expected that these commissions will 
upon their own motions go among the Indians and investigate 
as to whether or not there are some who should be declared 
competent who do not apply? 

Mr. SNYDER. That is the intent of this bill, that the com- 
mission shall find the Indian that ought to be declared compe- 
tent and will declare him competent; but the committee thought, 
in view of the fact that there has been so much debate as to 
whether Indians desire to become competent, that the Congress 
might want to know the number of those Indians who actually 
made applications. ’ 

Mr. TILSON. Is there any provision in the bill requiring 
an applieation or calling for an application on the part of the 
Indian himself? 

Mr. SNYDER. That is unnecessary, because that is the rule 
now. Where an Indian desires to become competent, he has to 
make application to the superintendent of the reservation, or 
some one in authority. 

Mr. TILSON. Then it is not intended in anywise to nega- 
tive the proposition the gentleman stated earlier in the day, 
that it is the intention of these commissions to enter aggres- 
sively upon the task of finding competent Indians and declaring 
those competent who ought to be declared competent, whether 
they make application or not? 

Mr. SNYDER. If I thought the language carried the sug- 
gestion the gentleman speaks of, I would favor striking it out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 7, Une 3, strike out the figure 9“ and insert the figure “8.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the committee 
a question. In this new section T it is required that these 
conunissions should go to these reservations and visit the In- 
dians individually, with a view to establishing the capabilities 
of cach. I suppose that means the capacity of the Indian in 
order to see whether he should be declared competent to do 
business and whether a patent should issue to him, In the old 
section 9, now 8, on page 7, certain things are required in 
the report, and I am wondering whether or not the committee 
did not intend the commission shali report each Indian who has 
been declared competent and also the capability of each. 

Mr. SNYDER. Certainly. Each commission will have to 
make a full report to Congress on or before the tet of next 
December, and of their activities. 
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Mr. RAKER. While the language is not specific, I wanted 
to know whether it was the intention of the committee in 
reporting this to Congress the commission should present the 
name of each Indian declared competent and each Indian de- 
clured incompetent. 

Mr. SNYDER. I call the gentleman’s attention to the last 
three lines of section 8— 

And any other data that may assist Congress to deal intelligently 
with the question of competency and incompetency of Indians, 

Mr. RAKER. I have read that. That is a general clause. 
Under the statement of the chairman of the committee in re- 
:>eet to the meaning of the language, I deem it that there will 
Le no question in presenting to Congress the names of these 
allettees that they find are competent and capable of handling 
their own business. 

Mr. SNYDER. I do not think we went as far as to feel 
that we would have the names of each one. I think it was 
more the number. I will ask the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Carrer] whether he understands that language to mean 
that it shall embody the name? 

Mr. RAKER. The commission goes to a reservation. It 
makes a long trip. The commission investigates with a view 
of establishing the capabilities of each Indian. What the Con- 
gress wants to know, what the people at home want to know, is 
just which one of these Indians is competent. 

Mr. CARTER. What else would they report under that 
language? 

Mr. RAKER. It seems to me that they should so report. 

Mr. CARTER. That is the only thing they should report. 

Mr. RAKER. But you do not require it in section 8. 

Mr. CARTER. Section 8 requires the report. 

Mr. RAKER. It simply says that they shall make a report 
in regard to the land, but it does not say a word in regard to 
the Indian himself; that is the very gist of this bill. 

Mr. CARTER. What is the gentleman's inquiry? 
the gentleman's point? 

Mr. SNYDER. As I understand, the gentleman wants the 
name of each Indian declared competent reported to Congress. 
Has not that been done in the report? 

Mr. RAKER. I would think any man making that report 
would make it that way, although specific legislation requires 
him to do another thing; and I was just wondering whether 
or not the desire of the committee and one of the things they 
are after is to have a report made and an adjudication of each 
Indian who is competent and each Indian who is not competent. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? I will 
ask that the gentleman’s time be extended three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I think under this language 
there would be no doubt but what the names would be furnished 
to Congress if any indication was given by the committee in 
its investigations or anything else that the names were needed. 
There might be some reason for that, but I am frank to admit 
I do not see any very urgent reason why the names of the In- 
diaus should be presented to Congress. The intention was that 
Congress should know something of the amount of work that has 
been done and was being done and what progress the commis- 
sions were making in the discharge of their duties and the 
actual disposition of the Indian proposition. That is the object 
of the committee. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. If I understand what the gentle- 
man desires, the names of the Indians, their location, and so 
forth, all to he given in the report to the Indian Department and 
can be subsequently furnished, if it is desired, while to give each 
Indian's name, and so forth, will so encumber the report that 
no person would be interested in it. 

Mr. RAKER. Let me ask this question, Is it not a fact that 
the whole gist of the purpose of this bill is to locate and dis- 
cover the names, after an inquiry, of an Indian who is com- 
petent, and after you do that, and not before, you issue him 
a patent? That is all there is in this bill. 

Mr. CARTER. Certainly; and that will be done when the 
Secretary of the Interior issues him a patent. 

Mr. RAKER. I just raised the point, but in deference to the 
suggestion of the present chairman and past chairman I hope 
the section is sufficient to get the results I have suggested and 
the report will be made accordingly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, if in order. I would like to discuss it. 

The CHAIRMAN, There is no last word. 

Mr. JUUL. How many words will it take to get me the 
floor for five minutes? 


What is 
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Mr. RAKER. Move to strike out the section. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the section. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, if this was a bill seeking to regulate the 
property of a white man we would know all about it and we 
know the property had to make good its title through purchase, 
descent, or somehow. Here is the property of Indians who 
have held property in common with a number of other In- 
dians, and the fact of the matter is I do not suppose there are 
a half dozen men on this floor who would know the legal status 
of the lands in the hands of the Indian after he takes title 
to a patent issued to him by the United States Government 
after he has become a citizen of this Nation. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUUL. In just a moment. 

Mr. RAKER. That is not a very fair statement the gentle- 
man has made. 

Mr. JUUL. Let me work out my statement, I will not take 
any more time than that to which I am entitled. We all know 
the status of the thing if white men own property, but here is 
a class of men who have been under the protection of the 
United States Government for ages and they have held their 
property in common and as Indians. This bill contained, when 
it was first introduced, a system of protection of the Indians 
so that in case a mistake was made in allotting to him, if he 
was omitted from the roster, if he in any way should not take 
that which the law entitles him to take, there was a way in 
this bill for protecting these men. Now, if this Indian was a 
white man I would tell him I would go into any court in the 
country and defend his title to the land, but if I understand 
this bill correctly now it means to deprive him not alone of 
his legal rights but of his equitable rights if he forgets to 
register or a fraud is perpetrated upon him, and you have 
stricken out the only language in this bill that protects him. 
I sat here and looked at the bill and thought surely after page 
5 we would come to something between page.5 and page 8. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield right there? We will 
get more time. Now, will the gentleman put his finger on just 
that part of the bill wherein the Indian is not protected but is 
literally robbed, as the gentleman says? 

Mr. JUUL. Yes; I will be glad to do that. I do not know 
who were the original drafters of this bill but I take it that 
they were deuced sight better lawyers than the men who 
moved to strike out section 5. They were better lawyers. They 
knew at some time or another that mistakes would be made, 
that frauds would be perpetrated, and that when the Indian 
came in to get his rights he could not get the same protection 
under the same laws that white men are entitled to, and so in 
section 5 they gave these Indians a specific line of protection 
that no white man has. I mean participation in tribal funds if 
he secured no lands. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question right 
there? 

Mr. JUUL. You gentlemen have sat here and stricken that 
out, and you have not provided anything else in the bill to took 
after the men who may be wronged. I do not say it is intended 
by anybody 

Mr. RAKER and Mr. HAYDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUUL. Now, let me tell you this: Thès bil, 97] the way 
through, to me, looks like an honest piece of legislation. It 
looks like a piece of legislation that intended to take care of 
people who for a couple of centuries Lave been unable to take 
care of themselyes. 

Mr. CARTER. What people in two centuries have not been 
able to take care of themselves? 

Mr. JUUL. The people you deprive by striking out sec- 
tion 5. 

Mr. CARTER. That is not any answer at all. I want the 
gentleman to be specific. I want to find out what he is driv- 
ing at. 

Mr, JUUL. The Indians you failed to take care of in the 
allotment. 

Mr. CARTER. Let me find out what the gentleman is talk- 
ing about. Does he mean the Indians who are on the roll? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from Illinois may have five 
additional minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. ; 

Mr. CARTER. Does the gentleman mean the Indians who 
are not on the Indian roll? I am trying to nail something down 
and get something specific. These general charges about some- 
body neglecting to do things and not doing their duty and state- 
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ments that somebody knews a better lawyer would do so-and- 


so is not getting any place. 
Mr. JUUL. I will answer the gentleman in the language of 


in the woodpile,” 
pile.” 
Mr. SNYDER. The gentieman, of course, is talking out of 


and I am against the “negro in the wood- 


Mr. JUUL. Will the gentleman point out where I am out of 


the bill, Those who drafted the original bill, I take it, were | order. 
good lawyers. 
They say: order? 
That where allotments of land have been made to any tribe of In- 


ong pe ANETO ly ager akg me = gooey “ey wach txibo wie at the time 
ere legally entitled and did not receive an 
allotment by reason of There MAAS on Somntheency of tribal land— 

That is a good reason. The reason they did not get land 
enough was that there was not enough of it. 

Then this bill comes in and says: 

The Secretary of the Interior may determine the equities in such 
cases— 

And this is where the Indian comes in on the white man’s 
legislation; if he can net be protected by law he may be pro- 
tected in equity : 
of the Interior may determine fhe equities in sı 


credit sach individual members with an equitable —.— 
ds in lieu of the land 


The 
cases and ma 
of the tribal 

Meaning money. 

Mr. HAYDEN. “Wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUUL. I will. 

Mr. HAYDEN. My recollection is that when section 5 was 
discussed in the Committee on Indian Affairs it was pointed 
out that to omit it from the bill left the existing law exactly 
as it is. Where allotments and the division of tribal moneys 
are provided for under existing law, this bill should permit 
such provisions of law as provided in the different reservations. 
Therefore, te remain silent on the subject seek no right away 


the 
an Indian and a white man in this: As a white man I would 
net give straws whether you put me in the bill or not. I would 
have my equitable rights ai and nobody could take them away 
from me. You are making him a white nan now and you rob 
him of the rights that this bill gave him as an Indian. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If you make a white man of the Indian and 
a white man does not need this legislation, it follows that 
section 5 is not necessary to this bill. 

Mr. JUUL, The gentleman is splitting hairs. You took his 
property away before you made him a white man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ilinois 
has expired. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. JUUL. I thiak this is important. I think these gentle- 
men made a mistake, and I think I ought te be permitted to 
call particular attention to it. I ask for a few moments. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. JUUL. I want time enough to discuss this matter with 
these gentlemen. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will have to be specific. 

Mr. JUUL. Five more minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mineis asks unani- 
mous consent fer five minutes more. Is there objection? 
ee a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RAKER. Suppose there are 1,600 acres of Indian land 
and there are 200 Indians. If you allot the first hundred 160 
acres apiece, you take up the entire 1,600 acres, and the others 
will get nothing. There- would still be 100 Indians on that 
reservation who would be deprived entirely of their rights in 
the land. Would that be proper? 

Mr. JUUL. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. JUUL. I asked the gentleman the same question when 
the oil-leasing bill was up. Is the gentleman speaking in my 
time or in his own? 

Mr. RAKER. I am asking you that as a question. 

Mr. JUUL. My contention en this floor ought to be quite 
plain to the gentleman. 

Mr. RAKER. It is. 

Mr. JUUL. You had a remedy for a certain evil in here in 
this transfer from an Indian status to a white man’s status. 
You had a remedy in this bill, in section 5, to provide that 
if there was any wrong done this man, that he not alone would 
have his legal rights but he would have his equitable rights, 
You specifically strike that out; and I do not think that a 
Member of the Congress of the United States is doing much 
wrong by asking the gentlemen who come in here and ask for 
the striking out of this section if we are legislating for or 
against the Indian when we strike it out. I will say this, that 
I am standing here not knowing an Indian anywhere. I haye 
no interest in this matter; but if we did sit here and see 
these things from time to time and did net call attention to 
them we would be unworthy of sitting here. I see a “negro 


Mr. SNYDER. The gentleman should have discussed it be- 
fore the section was passed, and when it was under consider- 


ation. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next committee 


„the amoun: 
SEA and the fact 1 shall be recited 
Patent in fee issued an 5 of the pra 


Sre i for that 


assessed aga’ 
hen duly recorded by 1 th 


shall, w. 
located, operate as a satisfaction 


deeds in the county where the land is 
of such lien.” 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon offers an 
pan ig to the committee amendment, which the Clerk will 
repor 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HAWLEY meas: the 


ani ore — coord 

Dem ie geld shall he Delete the FTT 

Mr. HAWLEY. ee eee eee ee 
I do not care to discuss the amendment. 

Mr. SNYDER. The committee is agreeable to that amend- 
ment. 


Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Mr. Serna I would like to ask 
the proposing the amendment a question. Would it 
not in many cases bring the Indian to the point where he would 
lose money? For instance, I have a quarter section. That 
might be valuable if used together, but split up it might sell for 
much less than if sold together. Why not make his amend- 
ment so that the Indian, the defendant in the proceedings, may, 
if he desires, ask for the sale of a part, and of a particular part? 
In that way the Indian could, if he wished, have a particular 
part sold or he could have it all sold together. 

Mr. HAWLEY. In answer to the inquiry of the gentleman, 
the purpose was that if the Indian was allotted 200 acres of land 
and it required the sale of only 40 acres to satisfy the debt on 
his part to the Government, not to sell the entire tract but only 
sufficient to pay the debt and to leave him his home. The idea 
is to leave the Indian a sufficient amount of land to maintain 
himself on and not to encourage the sale of the entire Indian 
allotment. In my judgment they are better in my country on 
the land than with the money in their pockets. 

Mr, EVANS of Nebraska. The gentleman is undoubtedly right 
about that; but why mot leave it with the Indian to select his 
order rather than to the Secretary of the Interior? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I think the Secretary of the Interior will 
have at heart the interest of the Indian. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oregon to the committee 
amendment, 

The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment as amended. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CARTER : Page 8, after the Hawley amend- 
ment, insert as a new section 

The CHAIRMAN. This committee amendment has not been 
disposed of yet. The gentleman’s amendment will come in 
afterwards. The question now is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment as amended by the Hawley amendment. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The CHATRMAN. Now the Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. CARTER], 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 8, after the committee amendment, insert as a new section: 

“Src, 10. That lands to which these patents may be issued and 
other properties as to which restrictions as to alienation are, or may be, 
removed shall not be subjected to or held liable to any form of per- 
sonal claim or demand against the owners thereof, existing prior to the 
issuing of such fee patent or removal of such restriction.” 

Mr. CARTER, Mr. Chairman, if the Chair will permit, I will 
state that the condition is just this: Under the present condi- 
tions, before restrictions are removed and before a fee patent 
is issued, all of the lands and other property of the Indians are 
not subject to process of law. That is what the restriction on 
the property means. Now, the purpose of this amendment is 
to prevent any one who now has a claim against an Indian from 
asserting that claim and getting a process against the property 
restricted at the time the claim was originated. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT. If a claim arises in the future, it will not 
be barred? 

Mr. CARTER. If the claim arises after the removal of re- 
striction, it will not be barred. If it arose prior to that time, 
it is barred. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. CARTER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment as a new section, following the amendment just adopted, 
offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment as a new section. The Clerk will report it. The 
Chair understands that this is a new section, section 11? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Raker: Page 8, after the amendment of- 
fered by Mr. Canter, insert as a new section: 

* Sec. 11. That where allotments of land have been made to any In- 
dians of a tribe provided for in this act and there remain certain mem- 
bers of that tribe who, at the time such allotments were made, were 
legally entitled, and did not receive an allotment by reason of there 
being an insufficiency of tribal land, the Secretary of the Interior may 
determine the equities in such cases and may credit such individual 
members with an equitable share of the tribal funds in lieu of land 
before making the pro rata division of such funds to the members of 
the tribe entitled thereto as provided in section 3 of this act.” 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment, 

Mr. RAKER. Just a moment. It is not identically the same. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair sustains the point of order on 
the ground that this is a reenactment of section 5, and not 
germane at this point of the bili, and not necessary. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 10.—— 


The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the Clerk will be 
authorized to renumber the section as 11 instead of 10. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JUUL. I want to ask the Chair at what stage of the 
proceedings a motion to recommit will be in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. After the third reading of the bill in the 
House. 

Mr. GCRAMTON. If the gentleman will yield, he can secure 
what he desires by asking for a separate vote in the House, 
and he can ask for a roll call if necessary. 

Mr. SNYDER. If the gentleman will ask to return to that 
section, if he desires to offer an amendment, I have no objec- 
tion. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman has made the suggestion that 
we return to section 5, 

Mr. SNYDER. If the committee desires it, it is agreeable 


to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will finish the reading of sec- 

on 11. ‘ 
= Mr. RAKER. Before we get through with the section I 
ask unanimous consent to return to section 5. 

Mr. WALSH. I object, now. Let us wait until we finish the 
reading of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 11. That the provisions of this act shall not apply to the Five 
Civilized Tribes nor to the Osage Tribe of Indians in Oklahoma. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Why is that called section 11 instead of 10? 
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The CHAIRMAN. There was another section agreed to as 
an amendment. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer] 
offered a new section? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, on page 
8, line 9, after the word “ Oklahoma,” to strike out the period and 
insert “nor to the Seneca Nation of Indians of the Allegheny, 
Cattaraugus, and Oil Springs Reservation in New York. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Carter: Page 8, line 9, after the word 
“ Oklahoma,” strike out the 1 and insert a comma and the fol- 
lowing: “nor to the Seneca Nation of Indians of the Allegheny, Catta- 
raugus, and Oil Springs Reservation in New York.” 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I suppose there is some 
reason for this amendment. A few years ago I was told that 
one of the Indian tribes still in existence in the State of New 
York had an anomalous government. I was told that whereas 
at that time women generally throughout the United States 
were not permitted to vote, yet in this Indian tribe in New York 
men were not permitted to vote, that the women did all the voting, 
held the offices, determined the policy of the tribe, and that it was 
a very successful government. Now, I do not know whether these 
men up there are citizens and are allowed to yote at elections 
for State officers or for Representatives in Congress. I was told 
that they were not permitted to vote in elections relating to 
tribal affairs. Now, we propose to grant to the women of the 
country suffrage generally, but here is a proposition, as I under- 
stand it, to deny the right of suffrage to these poor men up there. 
If we are going to give everybody, including Indians, the right of 
suffrage, why should we restrict it as to the Indian tribes in 
New York? Are they too far removed from civilization, so that 
it is impossible for the influences of the modern day to reach 
them? I hope somebody will give us some reason for this pro- 
posed amendment. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr, Chairman, I am very glad to 
offer an explanation. These three tribes of Indians in New York 
State are very far advanced in civilization. A great many of 
their young people have gone to Carlisle or to the Haskell 
School. Most of the younger people are very anxious to better 
their condition under the provisions of this bill; but the fact 
remains that there is an old land claim hanging over these 
tribes. The land was deeded to the Indians under a provision 
in the grant that if the tribal relations were broken up their 
land should revert to the Ogden Land Co. This matter has been 
up in the Federal courts and in the courts of the State of New 
York, but it has never been decided on the merits of the case. 
It has always been dismissed on technicalities. Now, the Indians 
of the Seneca Nation are anxious to come under the provisions 
of this bill when this Ogden Land Co. matter has been settled 
in the courts so that they will not endanger the title to their 
property by submitting to the provisions contained in this legis- 
lation. That is the only reason why they are asking to be 
excepted from the provisions of this act at the present time. 
Eventually the title to their property, as between them and 
the Ogden Land Co., will be settled, then you will find them 
anxious to come in under the provisions of this act. That is the 
reason for this amendment, 

Mr. WALSH. Do they permit the women of the tribe to 
vote and exclude the men from voting? 

Mr. REED of New York. Not that I know of. 

Mr. WALSH. That does not involve the tribe which the 
gentleman from Illinois refers to? 

Mr. REED of New York. No. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I think it does. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to section 5. 

Mr. WALSH. We discussed section 5, and the amendment 
proposed by the committee was adopted on a division, by a vote 
of 27 to 3. I do not think we ought to return to it. I object. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House with the amendments 
thereto, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to, and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has recognized the gentleman 
from New York. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from New York. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Mappen, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 288) 
for the purpose of conferring citizenship upon Indians, segre- 
gation of Indian tribal property, and for other purposes, had 
directed him to report the same to the House with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments 
be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. SNYDER. I move the previous question on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? 

Mr. JUUL. I demand a separate vote on the amendment 
striking out section 5. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any other 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put the other amendments 
in gross. 

The other amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment to strike 
out section 5. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Warsa) there were 6 ayes and 33 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. Á 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Branton) there were 63 ayes and 9 noes, 

So the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. SNYDER, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
up the bill H. R. 2264 for consideration, a bill for the relief of 
the St. Croix Chippewa Indians of Wisconsin. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I do not think any one bill ought 
to come up by unanimous consent, and I object. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
up the bill S. 2890. In connection with that I wish to say that 
we are really entitled to this day, but in making the original 
request to take up the bill just passed, unfortunately I asked 
unanimous consent instead of making the proper request. Now, 
I desire to call up the bill S. 2890. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think the gentleman is 
entitled to call it up without permission of the House. The 
Chair thinks—and it may have been the fault of the Chair— 
that when the Chair put the unanimous-consent request it was 
not to give the day to the Indian Committee, but it was for the 
consideration of that particular bill. 

Mr. WALSH. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to inquire how upon Calendar 
Wednesday a committee which was not entitled to the call was 
permitted to have considered a measure by unanimous consent 
when it did not have the right to call up the bill on the calendar 
from that committee? 

The SPEAKER. Because unanimous consent was given on 
the ground of the absence of the gentleman from Oklahoma on 
the last Calendar Wednesday, when the committee could not 
consider it. It was given the right to call up this one bill. 

Mr. SNYDER. The Speaker is correct about that, but really 
under the situation the Committee on Indian Affairs is entitled 
to the day. 

The SPEAKER. There is a very short time left to-day, and 
the Chair will submit the question for unanimous consent. 

Mr. GARNER. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. What 
committee had the call on this Calendar Wednesday? 

The SPEAKER. The Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. GARNER. Was that committee called this morning? 

The SPEAKER. It was, and the Committee on Patents 
comes next. : 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that the 
Indian Committee got consent to take up only one bill on this 
Calendar Wednesday for a specific purpose, I object to the 
further consideration of any of these bills. 


THE VIRGIN ISLANDS, 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I present the fol- 
lowing resolution, and ask unanimous consent for its present 
tonsideration. 
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The Clerk read as follows: i 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That a joint commission to consist of three Members of the Senate 
and three Members of the House of Representatives,.to be appointed 
by the Vice President of the United States, and the Speaker of .the 

ouse, respectively, is hereby created to visit the Virgin Islands and to 
report fully to Congress as to existing conditions in the said islan 
and particularly to report and recommend action by Congress, if n 
there be therefor, with reference to whether the present government 
under Executive directicn should be superseded by civil government pro- 
vided by Congress as contemplated by act of March 3, 1917 (39 Stat. 
bz 1132), said government being now only temporary in character and 

. order of the President being now vested in officers of the Navy; 

also, as to whether Congress should at this time provide for a civil 
government of the island by an organic act; also what, if any, legisis- 
tion is necessary pending the formation and adoption of an organis 
act, and as to the gen conditions in the islands. Said re- 
port to be filed at the earliest date practicable, and during the Sixty- 
sixth Congress, That the expenses of said commission in carrying out 
the provisions of this resolution shall be paid in equal 888 
from the contingent funds of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, upon the audit and order, respectively, of the ranking Senate 
and House members of said commission, the total amount not to exceed 
the sum of $2,500. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of 
this resolution is to correct and enable the Senate Clerk to make 
a proper record of its proceedings. On yesterday the House 
passed this resolution in the exact words that have just been 
read from the Clerk's desk. 

The Senate has passed a joint resolution. The House changed 
that to a concurrent resolution, and the Senate clerks are unable 
to make their records tally with the action of the House and the 
Senate in the premises. It is for the purpose of enabling the 
Senate clerks to keep their records properly that we pass this 
resolution and make it a House concurrent resolution. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Illinois to this apparent inefficiency. 
in the organization of the Senate and the House under Repub- 
lican administration. I recall distinctly some criticisms made 
in the last Congress and the Congress previous to that in respect 
to some inefficiencies on the Democratic side. I merely want to 
direct his attention to this particular resolution and some others 
of a similar nature. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, it is true that during the 
Democratic administration of the House and the Senate these 
sloppy, untechnical, unbusinesslike methods of amending joint 
resolutions were several times referred to. I regretted when the 
matter came up before the House the other day, and I called 
attention to the situation. The employees of the House and 
the Senate now, some of them the same employees, recognizing 
the difference between the sloppy methods of the Democratic 
administration and the businesslike methods of Republican ad- 
ministration, have called attention to the fact that the sloppy 
methods ought not to prevail. Thereupon we seek to correct 
them, something which our Democratic friends never attempted 
to do. 

Mr. GARNER. May I suggest, Mr. Speaker, that the House is 
following the same procedure now that the Democrats followed 
in correcting the mistakes they made. This resolution is for the 
same purpose. ; 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 2d 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. X 

Mr. SEARS. In order that we may not get too sloppy, I 
would inquire under what rule we are now proceeding? 

The SPEAKER. We are proceeding under the rules of the 
House. Unanimous consent has been given for the consideration 
of the resolution. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I offer the follow- 
ing privileged resolution, which I send to the desk and ask to 
have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate be re ully requested to return to the 
House of Representatives Senate joint resolution 69, with amendments 
of the House thereto, adopted January 13, 1920. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, just one moment. The gentle- 
man offered a privileged resolution. Under what rule of the 
House does this become a privileged resolution? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Then I ask unanimous consent 
for its present consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the resolution. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Let us have the resolution again reported. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the resolution, 
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` There being no objection, the Clerk again reported the resolu- 
tion. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the right to 


object, in view of fhe fact that the last two “ » reso- 
tutions offered by the gentleman from Kansas were in fact not 
privileged, I want to know whether it will be necessary to re- 
serve points of order hereafter on whether they are privileged? 

Mr. CAMPBELL ef Kansas. I did not offer them as privi- 


leped resobutions, 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman offered this as a privileged 
resolution. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I um inclined to think thut it is 


privileged. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the one offered the other day as privi- 
ieged turned out not to be privileged. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. But the gentleman did not offer 
it as Pode privileged resolution. 

SPEAKER. Is ‘there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agrecing to the resolu- 
tion, 


The resolution was agreed to. 
EXTENSION OY REMARKS. 

Mr. RIDDICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimots consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the railroad bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

3 BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 

re they the gentleman's own remarks? 

ir. RIDDICK, Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. If they are his own remarks, without any 
newspaper 1 — 5 I shall a et object. 


Mr. RIDDICK. They are. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
"There was no 


objection. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend and revise my remarks made to-day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may revise my remarks on the Indian bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
í There was no objection. 
5 LEAYE OF ABSENCE. 

By mmanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lews: 

To Mr. Dupré, for 10 days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. Eadtz (at the request of Mr. Wrvco), on account of 
illness. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED, 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its 
appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 3885. An act to authorize the War Department to restore 
the Chickamauga and Chattanooga National Park to its condi- 
tion prior to use for military purposes during the war with 
Germany and to appropriate Ag: necessary funds therefor; to 
the Committee on Appropriations, 

ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 

Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President ef the United 
States, for his approval, the following bill: 

H. R. 3175. An act authorizing local drainage districts to 
drain certain public lands in the State of Arkansas, counties of 
Mississippi and Poinsett, and subjecting said lands to taxation. 

ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do new 
adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 
35 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, January 15, 1920, at 12 o'clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's tabte and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 5 trans- 
mitting supplemental estimate of appropriations required by the 
National Park Service for the fiscal year 1920 (H. Doc. No. 
603) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

2. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting estimate of appropriation required for the protection 
and improvement of Zion National Park, Utah, fiscal year 1920, 


and for construction of buildings at Hot Springs, Ark. (H. gai 
ne 4 ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
prin 

3. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting supplemental estimate of appropriation required by the 
interior Department for printing and binding, fiscal year 1920 
(H. Doc. No. 605); te the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, transmitting 
schedules of claims allowed by the several accounting officers 
of the Treasury Department under appropriations the balances 
of which have been exhausted or carried to the surplus fund 
under the provisions of section 5 of the act of June 20, 1874, 
and for the services of certain departments and independent 
offices (H. Doc. No. 608); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a report 
of The Adjutant General of the Army relative to the financial 
and other affairs of the United States Disciplinary Barracks ut 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans., and of the Pacific and Atlantic 
branches thereof (H. Doc. No. 607); to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. G of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to which was referred the bill (S. 8317) to prohibit 
and punish certain seditious acts against the Government of 
the United States and to prohibit the use ef the mails for the 
purpose of promoting such acts, reponted the same with amend- 
ments, accompanied by a report (No. 542), which said- bill and 
report were referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. ROSE, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 10115) for the relief of Harvey R. 
Butcher, reported the same with amendments, accompanied by 
a report (No. 543), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
10334) granting an increase ef pension to James B. Waters, 
and the same was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. RAINEY of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 11748) for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a public building at Fort 
Payne, Ala.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11749) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at Albertville, Ala.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11750) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at Attalla, Ala.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. BOWERS: A bili (H. R. 11751) authorizing the ac- 
‘quisition of a site for a public building at Berkeley Springs, 
W. Va.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. RANDALL of California: A bill (H. R. 11752) to con- 
trol and conserve for irrigation, power, and other uses the 
flood and flow waters of the Colorado River of the West, to pro- 
tect property and construct trunk canals wholly in American 
territory for irrigation, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. MAPES (by request of the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia): A bill (H. R. 11753) further to regulate 
public utilities in the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. GLYNN: A bill (H. R. 11754) to provide for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at 
Torrington, in the State of Connecticut; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 11755) to establish a home 
and training school for feeble-minded persons of the District of 
Columbia, to be known as the District Home and Training 
School, providing for commitments thereto and the maintenance 
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thereof, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 11756) to extend the time for 
the construction of a bridge across the Connecticut River between 
Springfield and West Springfield, in Hampden County, Mass.; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LESHER: A bill (H. R. 11757) to authorize the pro- 
vision of accommodations for the United States courts in the 
Federal building at Sunbury, Pa., and to increase the limit of 
cost for said building accordingly ; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. IRELAND: A bill (H. R. 11758) authorizing a prelimi- 
nary survey to be made of certain portions of the Illinois River 
and its tributaries with a view to controlling the floods caused 
by the backwaters therefrom ; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11759) authorizing the survey of Depue 
Lake and the Illinois River in Bureau County, Ill.; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. VOLSTEAD: Resolution (H. Res. 438) for the imme- 
diate consideration of S. 8317; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. EMERSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 274) to pro- 
vide for rewarding soldiers, sailors, marines, and nurses for 
faithful services; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
275) directing the President to require the exhumation and trans- 
portation forthwith of the bodies of all soldiers, sailors, and 
marines now buried in foreign countries who gave their lives in 
the late war in the service of the United States or in the service 
of the Allies; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 11760) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Louisa Carey; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 11761) granting a pension 
to Maggie Standeffer ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 11762) granting a pension to 
Tony Jud; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11763) for the relief of Rudolph L. Wise; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11764) for the relief of Knight Motor Co., 
a corporation; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. SANFORD; A bill (H. R. 11765) granting a pension 
to Mary T. Tupper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 11766) granting an 
e of pension to Mary J. Davis; to the Committee on Pen- 

ous. 

By Mr. TOWNER: A bill (H. R. 11767) granting an increase 
of pension to Susan Bedell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. IRELAND: Resolution (H. Res, 437) to pay six 
months’ Salary and funeral expenses of William L. Padgett; to 
the Committee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

875. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the senate of the General 
Assembly of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, indorsing the ac- 
tion of the Government in the Victor Berger case, etc.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

876. Also (by request), petition of sundry citizens of the 
National Labor Party, regarding the treatment of mine workers 
by the Department of Justice during the recent strike; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

877. By Mr. DARROW: Petition of Admiral James M. For- 
syth Garrison, No. 145, Army and Navy Union, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., in behalf of sedition legislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

878. By Mr. DYER: Petition of John Boyle O'Reilly Branch, 
Friends of Irish Freedom, of St. Louis, Mo., to safeguard the 
reseed in our Liberty bonds; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

879. By Mr. EMERSON: Petition of Roger Casement Branch, 
Friends of Irish Freedom, favoring the payment of the interest 
on the loans to the Allies by the United States of America ; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

880. By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the Western 
Glass Co., of Streator, III., concerning railroad legislation; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


881. Also, petition of the Free Sewing Machine Co., of Rock- 
ford, III., and the Western Clock Co., of La Salle, III., opposing 
Senate bill 2232, for the transfer of the Bureau of Education to 
the Department of Labor; to the Committee on Education. 

882. By Mr. LEE of Georgia: Papers to accompany House bill 
e for the relief of Nelo D. Anderson; to the Committee on 

aims, 

883. By Mr. LUFKIN: Petition of the Gloucester Lodge, No. 
892, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, relative to the 
deportation of certain aliens, etc.; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

884. By Mr. MICHENER: Petition of members of the Golden 
Rule Class of the Presbyterian Church of Adrian, Mich., regard- 
ing the treatment of Americans in Turkey; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

885. By Mr. THOMPSON: Petition of Local Union No. 89, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., National Federation of Postal Employees, 
for the erection of a new post-office building, owing to the con- 
gested condition of the present building; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 5 . 


SENATE. 
Tuurspay, January 15,1920, 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, the light which shines upon our path emanates 
from Thy face. Thou art the light of the world, and we look 
to Thee as we face all the darkened places, all the unrest of 
our time, all the difficult problems that confront us. We pray, 
that the light of Thy countenance may shine away all the dark- 
ness and gloom, that Thy presence may be made manifest in all 
the work of this Government, that the Government may be an 
evangel of truth and light and life among men. Hear us as we 
lift our hearts to Thee this morning in prayer. Forgive us our 
sins. Guide us to the honor and glory of Thine own nume. For 
Christ's sake. Amen. 


On request of Mr. Curtis, and by unanimous consent, the read- 
ing of the Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was dispensed 
with and the Journal was approved. 

EUROPE AND THE LEAGUE. 


Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp the leading editorial in the Wash- 
ington Post of this morning, entitled “ Europe and the league.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

EUROPE AND THE LEAGUE. 

“Doubtless there will be little criticism of President Wilson 
for issuing the formal call for the first meeting of the council 
of the League of Nations, Itis an empty formality, which might 
as well be performed by the head of a Nation which has declined 
to accept the ‘covenant’ as by anybody else. The matter of 
interest is the manner in which Europe is working its way out 
from under the incubus of the Paris treaty, and particularly the 
League of Nations. 

“Tt will be noticed that at the first meeting of the council 
Japan will be represented, and the United States and Greece will 
be absent. There are volumes of meaning in these two facts. It 
is quite possible, if the United States had been a true friend of 
China at the Paris conference, Japan might not have been repre- 
sented in the council and the United States might have been. 
That is a most interesting ‘might have been,’ whose history is 
not all in the past. There are other chapters to be written, and 
perhaps they will be written in the blood of Americans. Sufli- 
cient unto that day, however, is the evil thereof, and it need 
not be discussed here, 

“ But why is not Greece in the council, as the Paris synod had 
arranged? Ask the Greeks who heard from the lips of Ameri- 
cans that they need not expect to retain their own lands, but 
must surrender them to their enemy, the Bulgars. Nobody can 
produce any authority for this notice from the Americans. They 
had no jurisdiction over the Balkan regions, so far as the 
American voters are aware. The declarations of war against 
Germany and Austria-Hungary did not authorize President. 
Wilson or any other American to sit in judgment between 
Greece and Bulgaria. The United States was not an ally of 
one or an enemy of the other, although Bulgaria was an enemy of 
the United States and an ally of Germany. 

“The influence of the United States in the negotiation of the 
treaty with Bulgaria was thrown in favor of Bulgaria and 
against Greece. The Americans were interlopers. The Greeks 
have just as much right to interfere in the quarrel between the 
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United States and Carranza, and to allot a portion of Texas to 
Carranza, as the Americans at Paris had to allot a portion of 
Thrace to Bulgaria. 

“The Americans at Paris not only assumed an authority they 
did not possess in regard to territorial adjustments in Europe 
but they joined in the coercion of the small nations by insisting 
upen provisions in the treaties with Austria and Hungary, 
requiring the new nations to admit the overlordship of the ‘ prin- 
cipal allied and associated Governments’ in securing the rights 
cf minorities. This was nothing but a denial of the equality 
of nations, an encroachment upon the sovereignty of the small 
nations, and, of course, a ‘ nullification’ of all the high-sounding 
pretenses of the League of Nations. Bear in mind that the ‘big 
five’ are to be the overlords of Roumania, Greece, Jugo-Slavia, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and Austria—not the League of Nations, but 
the allied and associated Governments. 

“What a commentary upon the league by its own creators! 
They do not trust it to do justice or enforce peace in Europe. 
If they did, they would have placed it in control of the repara- 
tions work, the collection of the indemnity from Germany, the 
‘protection of minorities,’ the reduction of fleets, ete. But no! 

- In the realities of Europe and Asia the League of Nations has no 
part. France, England, Japan, and the others have seen to that. 
It is only in the realm of fancy, of poesy, and romance that the 
League of Nations is all-powerful. The nations have turned over 
to the league all kinds of control, except control over the Ger- 
man indemnity, the control of the seas, the control ever small 
nations, and a few little items of that nature. 6 

“Think of the United States being one of five nations to step 
into Roumania to enforce the rights of the Magyars. What a 
fine chance of ratifying such a treaty in the United States Sen- 
ate! Think, also, of the United States as a member of the League 
of Nations solemnly discovering that it had violated its own 
obligation by entering into treaties encroaching upon the politi- 
cal independence of small nations! What a spectacle it would 
be to witness the struggle of the United States v. the United 
States, one of them the Dr. Jekyll of the League of Nations, de- 
fender of the feeble, etc., and the other the Mr. Hyde of the 
Austrian treaty, brutally trampling upon the sovereignty of 
Roumania and scoffing at the League of Nations as a humbug 
and a hypocrite! 

“Tt is small wonder that the victorious nations have continued 
the interallied military command under Marshal Foch, with 
amplified powers sufficient to enable it to throttle Germany, 
ward off bolshevism, and vitalize the victory which the Paris 
conference emasculated by setting up the League of Nations. 

“The larger allied nations are in a military alliance for their 
own self-preservation. Good! They can now survive even the 
League of Nations.” 

RETURN OF SOLDIER DEAD FROM FEANCE. 


Mr. LODGE. I present certain resolutions adopted by the 
Bring-Home-the-Soldier-Dead League, which I ask may be printed 
in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Resolutions adopted January 14, 1920, at a meeting held in Washington, 
D. C., of the delegates from the branches of the Bring-Home-the-Soldier- 
Dead League of the United States, the membership of which consists 
5 ag next of kin of the soldiers and sailors burſed in foreign coun- 

Whereas it has been officially represented to us that the French 
Government is opposing the remoyal from the war areas of 
France of the bodies of our soldier and sailor dead; and 

Whereas. there is an overwhelming sentiment in the United 
States, growing stronger daily, in favor of complying immedi- 
ately with the wishes of the next of kin of over 40,000 of those 
who gave their lives for their country; and 

Whereas to thwart those wishes can serve only to imperil the 
continuance of our friendly relations with France; and 

Whereas we can not believe, and do not believe, that the people 
of France would countenance the violation of our solemn 
agreement with their country made on August 28, 1918, to 
permit the return of our dead; 

Resolved, That we take this means of representing to the peo- 
ple of France our confidence in their friendship and our belief 
that they will not approve any action that will cause unneces- 
sary grief to thousands of their recent allies, whose sorrows they 
have shared and do share; 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States with a request that he trans- 
mit a copy thereof to the minister of foreign affairs of the French 
Republic; 


Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of the Navy, the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the Senate, and to the chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Representatives. 

BrrvG-HoMe-THE-Soiprern-DEAD LEAGUE 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
By A. B. Pouca, President. 

Attested by: 

J. D. Foster, Secretary. 


LOSSES BY FOREST FIRES. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I present resolutions adopted by the Publie 
Domain Commission of Michigan, which I ask may be referred 
to the Commiteee on Appropriations and printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Resolutions adopted by the Public Domain Commission at a regular meet- 

ing January 9, 1920. 
INDORSEMENT OF WSEKS LAW. 
[By Mr. Vaughan.] 

Whereas the so-called Weeks law of March 1, 1911, provided a 
policy and appropriation for the acquirement of land located 
on the headwaters of navigable streams; and 

Whereas we believe such legislation is wise and commendable 
and for the general good: Therefore, 

Resolved, That the Publie Domain Commission of Michigan in- 
dorses the policy of land acquirement for the purposes set forth 
in said law and hopes that Congress will safeguard and continue 
said policy ; and 
Whereas another feature of said Weeks law provides for a 

policy of cooperation between the National Government and 

the States with relation to a system of protection against 
losses by forest fires; and 

Whereas forest-fire losses during 1919 occurred in Michigan and 
many other States, causing losses that reached enormous fig- 
ures, and that similar losses: are bound to occur unless the 
National Government and the States enlarge the pian and scope 
of prevention and control: Therefore, 

Resolved, That this commission implores Congress to greatly 
increase the appropriation for cooperation. against the menace 
of forest fires, that the States affected may by such policy be 
better equipped to avoid the deplorable results of the past aris 
ing from forest-fire menace; 

Resolved further, That a copy of these resolutions be trans- 
mitted to all Members of the Congress from Michigan. 

Unanimously adopted, 

Geo. L. Lusk, Secretary. 
WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The morning business is 
closed. 

Mr. NELSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the unfinished business—House bill 3184. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 8184) 
to create a Federal power commission and to define its powers 
and duties, to provide for the improvement of navigation, for 
the development of water power, for the use of lands of the 
United States in relation thereto, to repeal section 18 of “An 
act making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and 
for other purposes,” approved August 8, 1917, and for other pur- 
poses. 

RECESS. 

Mr. NELSON. I move that the Senate take a recess until 1 
o'clock this day. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 o'clock and 5 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until 1 o'clock p. m., at which 
hour it reassembled. 


GEORGETOWN BARGE, DOCK, ELEVATOR & RAILWAY CO. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
annual report of the Georgetown Barge, Dock, Elevator & Rail- 
way Co. for the year ended December 31, 1919, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia and ordered 
to be printed. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, requested the Senate to return to the 
House of Representatives Senate joint resolution 69, with 
amendments of the House thereto, adopted January 13, 1920, 
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The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (H. R. 288) for the purpose of conferring citizenship upon 
Indians, segregation of Indian tribal property, and for other 
purposes, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed a 
concurrent resolution appointing a commission to report on 
conditions in the Virgin Islands, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of the Women’s Pro- 
gressive League, of Niles, Mich., praying for the enactment of 
legislation to establish a department of education, which was 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented memorials of Local Lodge No. 150, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, of Marquette; 
of Local Ledge No. 997, Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of 
America, of Detroit; and of Local Lodge No. 1, Bricklayers’ In- 
ternational Union, of Grand Rapids, all in the State of Michigan, 
remonstrating against the passage of the so-called Cummins- 
Esch railroad bill, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Battle 
Creek, Mich., praying for the enactment of legislation provid- 
ing for the retirement of superannuated Government employees, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of the Rotary Club, of Kalama- 
zoo, the Adult Bible Class of the Congregational Sunday School, 
of Three Oaks, and of the faculty of the Central Michigan 
Normal School, Mount Pleasant, all in the State of Michigan, 
praying for the ratification of the League of Nations, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of Local Lodge No. 672, 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, of Pasadena, Calif., 
praying for the enactment of legislation providing for the sup- 
pression of bolshevism and the deportation of undesirable 
aliens, which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 


BILES INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 3720) to amend section 10 of the act entitled “An 
act to supplement existing laws against unlawful restraints 
and monopolies, and for other purposes,“ approved October 15, 
1914, as amended; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

A bill (S. 3721) granting a pension to Olive R. Grow; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Georgia: 

A bill (S. 3722) to grant the consent of Congress to the 
Alfords Bridge Co. to construct a bridge across the Savannah 
River; to the Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S. 3723) to repeal the act prohibiting increased pay 
under lump-sum appropriations to employees transferred within 
one year; to the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment, 

A bill (S. 3724) granting an increase of pension to Ludwig 
N. Anderson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. : 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3725) authorizing the Court of Claims to adjudi- 
cate the claim of Capt. David McD. Shearer for compensation 
for the adoption and use and acquisiton by the United States 
Government of his patented inventions (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 8726) to provide for the acquiring of a site and the 
erection of a United States Hospital in the city of St. Louis, 
Mo.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 8727) granting an increase of pension to William 
H. Hayes (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3728) granting an increase of pension to Frank 


organ; 

A bill (S. 3729) granting an increase of pension to William 
G. Pellow; 

A bill (S. 3780) granting a pension to John H. Isiley; 

A bill (S. 3781) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
Commons ; 

A bill (S. 3732) granting a pension to Thomas Burke; and 

A bill (S. 3783) granting a pension to Nannie Martin; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

CONDITIONS IN THE VIRGIN ISLANDS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
request of the House of Representatives to return to the House 
Senate joint resolution No. 69, with amendments of the House 
thereto, adopted January 13, 1920. 


Mr. KENYON. I move to reconsider the vote by which the 
Senate agreed to the amendments of the House to Senate joint 
resolution No. 69. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. KENYON. I ask that the joint resolution, with the 
amendments of the House thereto, be returned to the House in 
compliance with its request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the re- 
quest of the House will be complied with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
following concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives, 
which was read: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring) 


That oo commission to consist of three Members of the Senate an 
t embers of the House of Representatives, to be Sy by the 


whether Congress should at this time provide for a civil government of 
the esate the to 2 or rah f 
sary pen e formation and adoption of an o 
the 3 conditions exis y 
at the earliest date practica 
That a f said 
res 


said commission, 


Mr. KENYON. On yesterday the House passed a concurrent 
resolution on this subject as an amendment to the joint resolu- 
tion which had been passed by the Senate. As a parliamentary 
matter the House can not do that; it can not change a Senate 
joint resolution to a Senate concurrent resolution, The Senate 
concurred in the action of the House, however, which made it 
necessary for the House to ask that the papers be returned, 
which has been done. The House passed this concurrent resolu- 
tion as a resolution originating in the House. It is exactly the 
same as the resolution which the Senate concurred in, but it 
requires the action of the Senate upon it as a new resolution. I 
ask unanimous consent that the House resolution as now brought 
to the Senate may be considered and agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution was considered by unanimeus con- 
sent and agreed to. - 


MISSION TO POLAND (8. DOC. NO. 177). 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate: 


I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State, 
with accompanying papers, in response to a resolution of the 
Senate requesting him to furnish that body, if not incompatible 
with the public interest, with the reports made by the mission 
of the United States to Poland, headed by the Hon. Henry 
Morgenthau. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 

15 January, 1920. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 288. An act for the purpose of conferring citizenship 
upon Indians, segregation of Indian tribal property, and for 
other was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 


WATEB-POWER DEVELOPMENT, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bi (H. R. 3184) to create a Federal power 
commission and to define its powers and duties, to provide for 
the improvement of navigation, for the development of water 
power, for the use of lands of the United States in relation 
thereto, to repeal section 18 of “An act making appropriations 
for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 8, 1917, and for other purposes. 

Mr. NELSON. On yesterday, through an inadvertence, the 
Senate adopted an amendment offered by the Senator from New 
York [Mr. CALDER]. I find on examination that the very pur- 
pose of the amendment and the very language of it is already 
included in the original bill as passed by the House. It is 
found on page 33. In view of that fact, it is wholly improper 
to have a duplicate of the matter in the bill, and I move to re- 
consider the vote by which that amendment was adopted on 
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yesterday. It is found at the top of page 1552 of the Recorp 
of yesterday’s proceedings. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is advised that 
the question now before the Senate is upon the motion of the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WaIsEI to reconsider the vote by 
which the so-called Nugent amendment was adopted. If that 
be true, it will be necessary to dispose of that motion first. 

Mr. NELSON. I ask unanimous consent to take this up be- 
fore the other proposition. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It will be entirely agreeable to me 
that the motion to reconsider made by the Senator from Minne- 
sota shail be considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Minnesota 
asks unanimous consent to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
CALDER] on yesterday was adopted. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I ask what was the amendment in ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state it. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 31, after line 14, the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Caper], inserting the following clause, was agreed to: 

- In any valuation of the property of any licensee hereunder for the 

purposes of rate making no value shall be claimed by the licensee or 

allowed for any project or projects under license in excess of the value 

or values prescri in section 14 hereof for the purposes of purchase 

by the United States, and no value shall be claimed or allowed for the 
ghis granted by the commission or by this act. 

Mr. NELSON. The exact provision is in the bill as passed 
by the House, so that this amendment is wholly unnecessary, 
It is simply a duplication, and I have moved to reconsider the 
vote by which the amendment was agreed to with a view to 
having it rejected. 

Mr. CALDER. Of course, I have no objection to that course, 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
CALDER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the 
motion of the Senator from Montana [Mr. WaLSEHI to recon- 
sider the vote by which the amendment of the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. NUGENT] was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. The Senator from Montana [| Mr. 
WALSH] moves to reconsider the yote by which two amendments 
offered by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Nucent] were agreed 
to on yesterday. The first amendment is as follows: 

On page 9, after the word “reservation,” in line 8, strike out the 
colon and insert « semicolon and the following words: “and in case 
of tribal lands embraced within an Indian reservation, which said lands 
were ceded to the Indians by the United States by treaty, no license 
shall be authorized except by and with the consent of tie council of 
the tribe.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion to reconsider the amendment which has just been read. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, as I stated on yes- 
terday, I am very deeply interested in the amendment which 
affects two great water powers in an Indian reservation in my 
State. When the matter came up on yesterday I was, at the 
very earnest solicitation of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CUR- 
tıs], attending a session of the subcommittee of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. The Senator from Kansas knows my deep 
interest in the subject. I hope that the vote will be reconsid- 
ered. I desire to speak briefly upon it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I hope that the Senator in 
charge of the bill will consent to a reconsideration of the vote 
by which the amendment was agreed to, so that we may have 
another vote on it. I know the Senator from Montana was ab- 
sent when the amendment was adopted yesterday. 

Mr. NELSON. I have no objection to its reconsideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the vote 
whereby the amendment was agreed to is reconsidered. The 
question is now on the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. NUGENT]. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the amendment 
makes the bill read as follows: 

That licenses shall be issued within any reservation only after a 
finding by the commission that the license will not interfere or be in- 
consistent with the verpose for which such reservation was created or 
acquired, and shall subject to and contain such conditions as the 
Secretary of the department under whose supervision such reservation 


falls shall deem necessary for the adequate protection and utilization 
of such reservation 


Then it is provided by the amendment 

And in case of tribal lands embraced within an Indian reservation, 
which said lands were ceded to the Indians by the United States by 
treaty, no license shall be authorized except by and with the consent 
of the council of the tribe. 

That is to say, when an application is made for a license to 
construct a dam within an Indian reservation, the matter goes 
before the commission, which consists of the Secretary of War, 
the Secretary of the Interior, and the Secretary of Agriculture. 
They all agree that it is in the public interest that the license 
should be granted, or a majority of them so agree. Further- 
more, the head of the department must agree; that is to say, 
the Secretary of the Interior in the case of an Indian reserva- 
tion must agree that the license shall be issued. But the amend- 
ment proposes that although all three, or a majority of the 
three, of the commission and the Secretary of the Interior agree 
that the license should issue, the Secretary of the Interior be- 
ing charged with the conservation of the interests of the 
Indians, yet it can not be issued until the matter is submitted 
to the council of the tribe of Indians. 

There are some of those Indian tribes that have councils and 
some that have not a council. How it is in the State of the Sen- 
ator from Idaho, who offers the amendment, I do not know. It 
does affect, however, as I said, two great powers in our State. 

Mr. President, I think it would be most unfortunate to sub- 
mit so important a matter as that to the determination of the 
council of Indian tribes after the officers charged with looking 
after their interest consider that it is wise to issue the license. 
We exercise control over the affairs of the Indians because it 
is assumed that the Indians do not know enough to manage their 
own affairs. Then, why should we submit to a council of 
Indians the question as to whether a license should be issued 
or should not be issued? 

More than that, what I am afraid of is that this will result 
in every single instance in a corrupt campaign to get the sup- 
port of the council for the proposition of one of the rival claim- 
ants to the license. The matter has been tried out in connection 
with the leasing of oil lands in Kansas and Oklahoma, and the 
unfortunate result every member of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs knows about. In one particular instance, as I recall, 
in the case of the Osages, I think, it has resulted in the organi- 
zation of two separate councils, each contending that it is the 
correct council of the Indians, and all depending upon the ques- 
tion as to the persons who should have the oil leases. 

It occurs to me that the want of reason in this thing is so 
perfectly obvious that it is not really open to serious discussion. 
The matter was considered by the Committee_on Indian Affairs 
in connection with a bill for the opening of the Crow Reserva- 
tion, in my State, and the committee saw fit to put a provi- 
sion on to the effect that licenses were not to be issued with- 
out the consent of the council. The bill is now in the House 
and that feature of the bill has the positive and insistent ob- 
jection of the Secretary of the Interior, who recognizes the 
evil in it just exactly as I have stated. 

I trust very sincerely that the amendment will be rejected. 
I desire to quote from a letter from the Secretary with refer- 
ence to the bill, addressed to the chairman of the House com- 
mittee, as follows: : 

Section 10 of H. R. 9709, as well as the bill passed by the Senate, 
reserves from other disposition lands in the reservation chiefly valuable 
for the development of water power, which I think it a wise thing to do. 
The section, however, has a proviso to the effect that such lands shall 
not be leased or otherwise of without the consent of the tribal 
council.” I recommend that this proviso be eliminated from the bill. 
The interests of the Indians are carefully looked after by this depart- 
ment, and in a matter like water-power development, involving com- 
plicated and teclinical questions, and involving, as it will in this case, 
a use of both Indian and public lands in the largest and best water- 
dete development possible, it should not be necessary that the matter 

e submitted to the approval of the Indians before water-power develop- 
ment can be secured. 

The general water-power bill, H. R. 3481, which has passed the House 
of Representatives and been favorably reported by the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, provides a general and comprehensive plan 
for the leasing and development of water-power sites upon public lands, 
Indian reservations, and navigable streams to be controlled by a com- 
mission composed of the Secretaries of War, Agriculture, and Interior. 
The proceeds received from such developments on Indian reservations 
are, under that measure, to go to the benefit of the Indians concerned. 
That measure amply takes care of the matter of leasing and use of such 
sites in Indian reservations, and in my opinion this bill should go no 
further than to reserve the sites and should impose no restrictions or 
conditions upon the leasing thereof. 

Mr. President, there are obstacles enough in the way of the 
development of these power sites without submitting the ques- 
tion to a vote of the council of an Indian tribe. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I hope the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Nucen7] will be adopted. The 
amendment applies only to lands which the Indians hold by 
virtue of treaties. In all such treaties it was agreed that no 
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disposition should be made of the lands without the consent of the 
Indians. It is true that the Secretary of the Interior has charge 
of their property; it is true that the Supreme Court has de- 
cided that the Congress has a right to pass laws disposing of 
their property without their consent if it is thought for the best 
interest of the Indians; but I do not think that the Congress 
would be justified in taking such action until the Indians had 
been consulted as to whether or not they desired to dispose of 
their water rights. 

We are not having trouble in Kansas, as indicated by the Sen- 
ator from Montana, over oil leases. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Will the Senator pardon me before 
he passes from that matter? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Kan- 
sas yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. An amendment has been adopted 
to this bill under which it would be impossible to grant the right 
until the Indians are consulted. There is a specific provision 
that no lease can be granted upon an Indian reservation with- 
ont notice to the Indians, to the council of the tribe; and the 
council of the tribe has a perfect right to come down here before 
the commission and to be heard upon the wisdom of granting 
the license. That amendment was adopted, and I have not the 
slightest objection to it. So they are consulted, but they can 
not block a project. They can not veto it; that is all. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I do not think that amendment 
goes far enough, If the Indians feel that cireumstances are 
such that they are justified in opposing a lease, I think they 
should be given an opportunity to oppose it. I think no lease 
should be made unless they consent to it. 

However, as I said a moment ago, the Senator from Mon- 
tana referred to the situation in Oklahoma, and he inadvertently 
included Kansas. We are having no trouble in our State in 
reference to oil leasing, because there are no Indian lands in 
that State embracing oil territory. There is much trouble in 
the country of the Osages, but I think the Senator will agree 
that the trouble in the Osage country is more a fight between 
half bloods and full bloods than it is a question of the leasing 
of the lands. The fight in that reservation has been all the 
time as to who should control—whether it should be the full 
bloods or the half bloods. Of course, charges of corruption 
have been made against members of the council in years gone 
by, yet the leases are not made there without the consent of the 
eouncil, and then they are approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior. I recall that the great Pottawatomie Tribe of Indians 
has had a business council or committee, I think, since 1859; 
anyway, for many years. There has never been any trouble in 
transaeting business with the business committee of the Potta- 
watomie Indians; there is no trouble in transacting business 
if you desire to be fair and treat the Indians justly. I think 
the amendment of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Nugent] ought 
to be adopted for that reason. The Indians ought to be first 
consulted. Of course, if they try to hold up a proposition, if 
they are corrupt in any way, a special act of Congress could be 
passed at any time granting the authority to the Secretary of 
the Interior to make the lease. 

As I have stated, the Senator from Idaho has drawn his 
amendment so that it applies only to treaty lands; it does not 
apply te Executive orders, and it does not apply to lands pur- 
chased and held in any other way except under treaty. I hope 
the amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I was a little late in entering 
the Chamber, but, I understand the amendment offered yester- 
day afternoon by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. NUGENT] as to 
which my colleague [Mr. Warsa] moved a reconsideration has 
been reconsidered and that the pending question is whether or 
not the amendment shall be adopted. I heard a portion of the 
remarks of my colleague ou the subject, and I desire to say 
that I am very heartily and earnestly in accord with his at- 
titude in the matter. I think this amendment would be a most 
unfortunate, unfair, and unjust provision of law. I do not 
desire to be unfair to the Indians; I am sure the Government 
does not want to be, that the Secretary of the Interior does not 
want to be, that the Secretary of Agriculture does not want to 
be, that the Secretary of War does not want, to be, and that no- 
body who will eyer be called upon to fill any of those high po- 
sitions will want to be unfair to any tribe of Indians. Neither 

o I think Indians should be allowed to be unfair to other 
people; I do not think they should be intrusted with arbitrary 
and absolute power to be unfair and unreasonable to other 
people. This amendment, in my opinion, would give them that 


power. 
An amendment of this character was adopted by the Senate 
to the bill introduced by my colleague for the allotment of the 
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lands of the Crow Indian Reservation in Montana; but I under- 
stand the House Committee on Indian Affairs almost unani- 
mously, if not with entire unanimity, rejected it; would not 
aceept it; would not stand for it at all. The amendment pro- 
posed to this bill, I think, is of far greater moment and signifi- 
cance and much more serious than was the like amendment to 
the bill for allotment of the lands of the Crow Tribe of Indians 
in Montana. I do not believe Indians should haye any greater 
or anh rights in these matters than white people—American 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 
sae MYERS. I yield, with pleasure, to the Senator from 

ansas 

Mr. CURTIS. We do not take property away from white 
persons without giving them a chance to be heard and to say 
whether or not they consent. 

Mr. I was coming to that. Here is the difference: 
In undertaking to construct a dam and to use private land for the 
construction of a plant for the development of water power, the 
land of a white man, of an American citizen, may be condemned 
if he objects to its use. He is not allowed to stand with a 
club or a shotgun in his hand and say, Under no circumstances 
and for no price can this land be taken away from me.” I call 
the attention of the Senator from Kansas to the fact that the 


land of a white man may be condemned for a public use; its 


value may be appraised by a court; the consideration that the 
court says is just may be given to him, and he is bound to take 
it; he is compelled by law to take it and to yield his land for 
the public use. He can not stand there as an immovable rock 
and say, “The public shall not have my land for public use 
under any circumstances nor for any price or consideration; 
I do not care what they offer me, they shall never have this 
land.” An American citizen under the law is not entitled to 
take that stand; he can not do it; his land can be taken away 
from him by condemnation under the law of eminent domain. 
But, as I understand this provision, no right of condemnation 
would apply to Indian lands which had been ceded to the In- 
dians by treaty with the United States Government; as I under- 
stand this amendment, the right of eminent domain, the right 
of condemnation by the courts, could not apply. A tribe of 
Indians could say: “ Nobody shall touch this land; neither the 
courts of the country nor anybody else may put a price on it, 
and nobody can have it for any use whatsoever. I will not 
reason about it; I will not listen to any offer; I will not take 
any compensation; it can not be had for any public use upon any 
terms.” I do not think it right to give Indians that power, above 
the law of the land, which is not given to white people. 

I believe in treating all alike, according to reason, right, and 
justice. I think that such a provision as this amendment 
contemplates would be very unjust and unfair discrimination. 
I do not think it in accordance with right or justice or reason 
at all. The law gives a superior power of eminent domain to 
the public over private property of American citizens, and there 
should be a similar power lodged somewhere over Indian lands. 

If this amendment becomes a law, it would be in the power 
of a tribe of Indians, arbitrarily and without any reason what- 
ever, to block a project for water-power development so that 
it could never be established at all. They would have an abso- 
lute power of veto. That is a right that is not given to an 
American citizen over his own land. The Indians do not own 
lands by treaty any more than an American citizen owns his 
land when he has a fee-simple title to it. A man who owns 
a farm in fee simple has an absolute title to it, but it may be 
taken away from him by the courts by the process of con- 
demnation for public use. Indians who hold land by treaty 
do not hold it by any more sacred right or any more abso- 
Inte title than does an American citizen who owns his land 
In fee simple. 

I think this amendment would draw a Hne of discrimination 
and would be very unfair and most unfortunate. If there be on 
an Indian reservation where the land was ceded to Indians 
by treaty a site suitable for the development of water power 
which, if developed, would result in vast and untold good to 
the public, and if a little land be required for putting in the 
dam and erecting the plant, and for transmission lines, in- 
volving only a very small part of the Indian reservation— 
perhaps only a few acres out of millions of acres—according 
to this amendment it would be in the power of the tribe of 
Indians to block forever the undertaking. I think it unrea- 
sonable. 

The Senator from Kansas says that if the Indians should take 
an arbitrary and unreasonable stand we could secure the passage 
through Congress of a special bill to take the needed land and 
give just compensation ; but we all know how difficult it is to get 
through Congress a special bill to confer upon anybody a special 
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right or to take anything away from anybody. We are imme- 
diately met with the cry that Members of Congress do not be- 
lieve in special legislation; that there should be general legisla- 
tion to accomplish all such purposes; and my observation is that 
it is much more difficult to get through Congress special legisla- 
tion of that character than it is to get through general legisla- 


tion. If the general legislation is right it should be enacted, 
but if the principle is not right it should not be enacted in a 
special bill any more than in a general bill. If it is right it 
should apply alike to all who will be or may be affected by it. 
That is fair and impartial. There is nothing discriminatory 
about that. If it is not right, then it should not be enacted in 
either a special or general law. 

The Secretary of the Interior is made the guardian of the 
Indians in tribal relations. He will always hear the views of 
Indians about any matter affecting them. He will not only hear 
them but I dare say he always seeks the view of the Indians in 
all such matters. It is his sworn duty to seek the views of the 
Indians and to consider them and to give them great weight 
and to take the views of the Indians into consideration in de- 
termining a matter affecting their welfare, along with all other 
factors that are entitled to consideration, 

I do not believe there ever has been a man appointed to the 
position of Secretary of the Interior who did not seek the views 
of Indians about their matters, or that one ever will be ap- 
pointed who will not seek and take into consideration the views 
of the Indians in all matters affecting them. The Secretary of 
the Interior will always be a member of the Federal power com- 
mission, and if he thinks an application for a permit which af- 
fects land owned by Indians is not fair and right and reason- 
able I have no doubt he will resist it; and if he thinks it in- 

ended for a use to which the public is entitled, I have no doubt 

that any Secretary of the Interior would consent that it be 
granted 6nly upon the payment of just compensation. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the 
Secretary of War are to compose the Federal power commis- 
sion, and I think all would be fair to Indians. 

I ask you to bear in mind that a project on an Indian reserva- 
tion might involve only a few acres of land. It might require 
only 4 or 5, 10 or 20, 30 or 40, or a hundred acres out of mil- 
lions of acres of land; and under those circumstances I do not 
think a tribe of Indians should be allowed absolutely to block 
forever and veto a project that might be of great use to the 
public, including the Indians. I do not think they should have a 
greater power than American citizens have. When we can take 
the land of an American citizen away from him by process 
of condemnation, upon payment of just compensation, for a bene- 
ficial public use, I do not believe Indians should be absolutely 
éxempted from the operation of that rule of law and given rights 
which are not conferred upon other people. I am opposed to 
class legislation, even in favor of Indians, 

I think the amendment is most unfortunate and unfair, and 
I hope it may be defeated. I appeal to the sense of fairness and 
justice of Senators to look fairly at this matter and to weigh the 
facts and arguments which I have presented to them, and to 
vote against the amendment. The courts have the power to 
take private land for public use, upon payment of just. compen- 
sation, and the Federal power commission should be given the 
same power over the lands of tribal Indians. It would be a 
court which could be trusted to guard thoroughly the rights of 
the Indians. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President, the pending measure provides 
that the water-power commission shall have power to issue 
licenses for the development of water-power sites within Indian 
reservations, including tribal lands within Indian reservations 
that were ceded to the Indians by the Government by treaty. It 
also necessarily authorizes the commission to issue such licenses 
within Indian reservations generally—that is, Indian reserva- 
tions that were granted to the Indians by act of Congress. 

It will be observed that the amendment I have presented is 
confined to those lands that were ceded to the Indians by the 
United States by treaty. So far as I am personally concerned, I 
do not see any distinction with respect to the ownership of the 
Indians in lands ceded to them by treaty and in lands granted to 
them by act of Congress; but for reasons that it is unnecessary 
to go into at this time this amendment is confined to treaty lands. 

The water-power cOmmission under the terms of the pend- 
ing measure is empowered to issue these licenses, which in effect 
means that it will have authority to take from these Indians the 
lands ceded to them by the United States by treaty without their 
consent and without just compensation or other compensation, 
save and except such reasonable charge as may be fixed by the 
commission for the use of the lands. Now, I have no personal 
interest in this matter one way or the other; but it is my judg- 


ment that the Congress has no authority, either in law or in 
morals, to take from these Indians such lands as I have de- 
scribed without their consent and without just compensation. 

I have been advised that there are in the neighborhood of 
30 water-power sites on Indian reservations throughout the coun- 
try that will be affected by this bill. I do not know how many 
of those water-power sites are on lands held by the Indians by 
virtue of a treaty ; neither do I know how many of them are held 
under an act of Congress, I have not made any investigation for 
the purpose of ascertaining the precise provisions contained 
in the treaties between the Government and the different tribes. 
I have some knowledge, however, in respect of one of the reser- 
vations, and that is the reservation referred to by the Senators 
from Montana, namely, the Crow Reservation; and I know 
something with respect of that reservation for the reason that 
the matter was brought out and considered at a hearing held 
some time since by the Committee on Indian Affairs, of which I 
am a member. I have investigated concerning that reserva- 
tion, and I find that the first treaty that was entered into be-, 
tween the Government and the Crows was in 1825. It related 
principally to trade and intercourse, the protection of life and 
property, and the continuance of friendly relations between the 
Crows and our people. 

In 1851 another treaty was entered into by the United States 
with the Crow Tribe and with a number of other Indian tribes, 
under the terms of which the Indians agreed to live on terms 
of peace with each other and with the Americans, and they 
agreed that the United States could build roads and military 
posts within their respective territories; and the exterior bound- 
aries to be set apart to the various tribes were described, and 
so far as the Crows are concerned, judging from those ex- 
terior boundaries, they included a very large area of territory. 
I shall not read the description, because I do not consider that 
it is material to the matter I am discussing; but in 1868 the 
United States negotiated another treaty with the Crows, and 
that treaty was ratified by the United States Senate on July 
25, 1868, and I desire to read into the Recorp certain of the 
provisions contained in that treaty. I am reading from Senate 
Document No. 319, volume 39, Fifty-eighth Congress, second 
Session: 


ART. 2. The United States agrees that the following district of coun- 
try, to wit— 


And then follows the description— 


shall be, and the same is, set apart for the absolute and undisturbed 
use and occupation of the Indians herein named, and for such other 
friendly tribes or individual Indians as from time to time they may be 
willing, with the consent of the United States, to admit amongst them; 
and the United States now solemnly agrees that no persons, except 
those herein designated and authorized so to do, and except such 
officers, agents, and employees of the Government as may be authorized 
to enter upon Indian reservations in discharge of duties enjoined by 
law, shall ever be 8 to pass over, settle upon, or reside in the 
territory described this article for the use of said Indians, and hence- 
forth they will, and do hereby, relinquish all title, claims, or rights in 
and to any portion of the territory of the United States, except such as 
is embraced within the limits aforesaid. 


Article 11 of that treaty reads as follows: 


No treaty for the cession of any portion of the reservation herein 
described which may be held in common shall be of any force or 
validity as against the said Indians unless executed and signed by at 
least a majority of all the adult male Indians occupying or interested 
in the same, and no cession by the tribe shall be understood or con- 
strued in such a manner as to deprive, without his consent, any indi- 
vidual member of the tribe of his right to any tract of land selected 
by him ss provided in article 6 of this treaty. 

Mr. President, I call attention to the fact that this treaty was 
negotiated by certain very distinguished men who acted as the 
representatives of this Government, among them Gens. W. T. 
Sherman, William S. Harney, and Alfred H. Terry. Those 
gentlemen were all men of prominence and distinction in the 
United States. As a matter of course, everybody is familiar 
with the career of Gen. Sherman, and the same thing is true 
so far as Gen. Harney and Gen. Terry are concerned; and I 
apprehend that it will not be disputed that those gentlemen, 
acting as the representatives of the United States, entered inte 
this treaty with the Crows in absolute good faith. 

I also apprehend that it will not be disputed that the Senate 
of the United States, in the ratification of that treaty, acted in 
absolute good faith, and I do not believe that any possible ques- 
tion can arise but that the Crow Indians are the owners of the 
lands described in this treaty. 

On March 8, 1871, and about three years after the treaty 
was ratified, the Congress enacted section 2079 of the Revised 
Statutes, which reads as follows: 

No Indian nation or tribe within the territory of the United States 


shall be acknowledged or recognized as an independent nation, tribe, or 
power with whom the United States may contract by treaty; but no 
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obligation of any treaty lawfully made and ratified with any such Indian 
Peat por tribe prior to March 8, 1871, shall be hereby invalidated or 

Prior to March 3, 1871, the Government transferred and set 
apart lands and reservations to Indians by treaty. The Govern- 
ment recognized the Indian tribes to be independent nations. 
But the act of Congress to which I have just called attention 
provided that after the date of its enactment no treaty should 
be entered into with an Indian tribe. But that section also pro- 
vided that no treaty theretofore entered into between the Goy- 
ernment and an Indian tribe should in any way or sense be 
impaired. 

Mr. President, in 1882 the Congress passed an act, which is 
found at page 42, Twenty-second United States Statutes at 
Large, from which I quote the following: 

Whereas certain individual Indians and heads of families represent- 
ing a majority of all the adult male members of the Crow Tribe of In- 
dians occupying or interested in the Crow Reservation in the Territory 
of Montana have agreed upon, executed, and submitted to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior an agreement for the sale to the United States of 
a portion of their said reservation, and for their settlement upon lands 
in severalty, and for other purposes. 

I call particular attention to the fact that the preamble recites 
that the Indians had executed and agreed upon and submitted to 
the Secretary of the Interior an agreement to sell certain of their 
lands to the Government. As a matter of course, the right to 
sell implies the right of ownership. : 

The act continues: 

Therefore, be it enacted, ctc., That said agreement be, and the same 
Is hereby, accepted, ratified, and confirmed. Said agreement is exe- 
cuted by a majority of all the adult male members of said tribe in con- 
formity with the provisions of article 11 of the treaty with the Crow 
Indians of May 7, 1868, and is in words and figures as follows, namely. 

Then follows the description. 

The second paragraph in that act of Congress reads as fol- 
lows: 

We, the undersigned individual Indians and heads of families of the 
Crow be of Indians now residing upon the Crow Reservation, in the 
Territory of Montana, do, this 12th day of June, A. D. 1880, hereby 
agree to dispose of and sell to the Government of the United States, 
for certain considerations to be hereinafter mentioned, all that part 
of the present Crow Reservation, in the Territory of Montana, described 
as follows, to wit. 

Quoting from the statute. 

In other words, these Indians, as it was recognized by Con- 
gress, had not only the right to sell this property, they being 
the owners of it, but the Government, in addition to other con- 
siderations, agreed to pay, and I doubt not did pay, the sum 
of $750,000, the payments extending over a period of 25 years. 

I do not believe, Mr. President, that there can be the slightest 
doubt in any unprejudiced mind that the Indians are the owners 
of the lands now included within the boundaries of the Crow 
Reservation; that they acquired title to those lands through a 
treaty ratified by the Senate of the United States; and, Mr. 
President, while, as I said before, I have no interest in this 
matter from a personal standpoint, at the same time I have 
a deep and an abiding conviction, the unalterable conviction, 
that the United States, acting through this Congress, should 
not under any circumstances deprive those Indians of the 
lands ceded to them by the Government by treaty without their 
consent or without just compensation. 

It appeared at the hearing to which I have referred, held 
by the Committee on Indian Affairs, which was attended by a 
delegation representing the Crow Tribe, that they would be en- 
tirely satisfied if they had something to say in respect to the 
disposition of their lands, more particularly this power site, 
which, evidently, judging from the statement of the Senator 
from Montana, is a valuable site. That delegation agreed that 
if the matter could be so arranged that those lands would 
not be disposed of without the consent of the council of the 
tribe it would be entirely satisfactory to them. It was for 
that reason that I incorporated in this amendment the state- 
ment that licenses shall not be issued within tribal lands ceded 
by a treaty without the consent of the council of the tribe. 

The question has been raised as to whether or not a similar 
body is in existence on other Indian reservations. I am 
frank enough to say that I have no information in respect to 
that matter. 

But granting, for the sake of the argument, that it is only 
on the Crow Reservation that there is now in existence a 
council of the tribe, so called, it must follow as a matter of 
course, in my judgment, that similar councils will be organized 
on the various other reservations affected by this bill in the 
event my amendment is adopted and the bill is enacted into law. 

Mr. President, I know of no reason why Indians should be 
treated any differently than any other class of people in this 
country. Under the Constitution of the United States you can 
not take private property without just compensation, and I 


do not understand why the property of these Indians should 
be taken for such compensation as is expressed in the words 
included in the bill, a reasonable charge fixed by the water- 
power commission for the use of the land. To put it another 
way, these Indians, under this bill, can be stripped of every- 
thing except the mere naked title to the land, and they may 
be deprived of all rights of ownership; they may be deprived 
of the right of possession, and such deprivation may continue 
for all time, and all that they will receive in return will be, 
as I said, such reasonable price as this commission may fix 
for the use of the land. 

Mr. President, it appears to me that this is the situation: 
Suppose I went into your house and told you that while I 
admitted your title to the property, at the same time I was going 
to take it out of your possession, and regardless of whatever 
you might deem that property to be worth, that I was going 
to pay you $5 a month. That certainly would not be right or 
fair or just or legal; and I contend that that very aptly illus- 
trates the condition, so far as the water-power sites on Indian 
reservations will be concerned, in the event this bill passes 
without my amendment. 

Mr. President, I merely desire to call attention to the fact 
that the Indians of the country demonstrated during the late 
war that they are as loyal as any others of our people. Not- 
withstanding their comparative small number, I have been 
advised that between nine and ten thousand of them were en- 
rolled in the service of the Government during the war. Large 
numbers of them were sent to France, where they served with 
bravery and fidelity and with honor and distinction. 

So far as the Indian women are concerned, they did all that 
lay within their power, according to my information, to assist 
in the successful prosecution of the war. They did splendid 
service in Red Cross work, they knitted sweaters, shirts, socks, 
helmets, and so forth, for our soldiers, and did all that they 
could do in behalf of their country. About $25,000,000 of Indian 
money was invested in Liberty bonds. 

So why should they be deprived of their property without 
their consent or without reasonable or just compensation? 

Mr. MYERS. Does the Senator consider that Indian land 
held by virtue of a treaty is held by any higher or better title 
than an American citizen's land is held in fee simple, under the 
Constitution of the United States? 

Mr. NUGENT. Certainly not. 

Mr. MYERS. The American citizen’s land may be taken by 
right of eminent domain. 

Mr. NUGENT. You must condemn, 

Mr. MYERS. Yes. 

Mr. NUGENT. And you must pay just compensation for the 
property. 

Mr. MYERS. But this provision, as I understand it, would 
not permit of any condemnation. It would vest an absolute 
veto in an Indian tribe, 

Mr. NUGENT. It simply provides, Mr. President, that the 
property shall not be taken without the consent of the council 
of the tribe, and I assume that that consent will not be given 
until such time as the council of the tribe is given to under- 
stand that the compensation to be paid for the use of the land 
will be a just and a reasonable and a fair compensation for the 
use of their property. 

Mr. MYERS. If the Senator will permit another interrup- 
tion, I will say that no American citizen who has title in fee 
simple to his land can say that land can not be taken away 
from him for any compensation which may be offered when it 
is acquired for a public use. Yet it appears that this amend- 
ment would vest the right in the Indians to say that Unless 
we consent you can not take this land at all.” But a white 
man can not say, “ Unless I consent you shall never take this 
land for public use.” 

Mr. NUGENT. I think, Mr. President, that my friend from 
Montana is mistaken in respect to that matter, in so far as he 
refers to the constitutional provision. The Constitution pro- 
vides that private property may be taken for public use, but 
that it can not be taken for such use without just compensation, 
and this bill as it is drawn, in my opinion, does not provide for 
just compensation for the property, but merely provides that 
the water-power commission shall fix what in its judgment is 
a reasonable charge for the mere use of the land, which, in my 
opinion, is an entirely different proposition from the one just 
Advanced by my friend from Montana. 

Mr. President, in conclusion let me say this, that all the world 
knows that the curses of an overwhelming majority of the 
peoples of the earth were heaped upon the heads of the men 
who made up the Imperial German Government when Chancel- 
lor von Bethmann Hollweg declared that the German treaty 
guaranteeing the neutrality of Belgium was a mere scrap of 
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paper. I am firmly convinced that if this bill, as written, be- 
comes a law it will signify that the Congress of the United States 
has declared that the pledged word of this Government is not 
worth the paper on which it is written, and that a treaty of the 
United States is a mere scrap of paper. Believing, as I do, that 
the honor of the country is not only involved but compromised in 
in this bill, I have proposed this amendment for the purpose 
of preventing what, in my opinion, would be a stain on that 
honor, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, there is scarcely any 
use in discussing this question at any length, but something 
ought to be said for the sake of the Recorp in view of the argu- 
ment made by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. NucEenrv]. 

The whole subject that he has been discussing has been be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United States, which is as 
solicitous about preserving the honor of the Government of the 
United States as the Senator can be or as any Senator upon the 
floor can be. The Senator has called attention to the provisions 
of the Crow treaty of 1868, in which this property was set aside 
as their permanent home, and particularly to article 11 of the 
treaty, which provided that no treaty for the cession of any 
portion of the reservation should ever be valid unless it was 
ratified by the written signatures of a majority of the adult 
members of the tribe. 

Mr. President, the Supreme Court of the United States held 
a long time ago, regardless of any provision of that character in 
any alleged treaty with the Indians, and Congress long ago 
reached the conclusion, that the Indians were not a proper 
subject with which treaties could be made, that the Congress of 
the United States is the guardian of the Indians, constituted so 
by the statute and by immemorial practice, and that the Con- 
gress of the United States is vested with entire power and 
authority to dispose of the lands of the Indians as in its judg- 
ment it may care to do, any treaty to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. I should like to put the case in the RECORD. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, since that decision of the Su- 
preme Court, Congress has acted on it and has disposed of lands 
within Indian reservations as in its wisdom seemed best. Of 
course, In doing so it always hears the Indians. They come 
down here almost every year to be heard upon these questions. 
They are always heard by the committees and their views are 
taken, and then Congress does exactly what it sees fit to do. 
That is just what we did the other day in the hearing to which 
the Senator referred, in which he secured such enlightenment 
upon the subject as he has upon it. 

The Senator referred to the matter of the Crow Reservation, 
not in the State of Idaho but in the State of Montana. I venture 
to say, and I speak for myself as well as for my colleague, that 
the welfare of the Indians in the State of Montana is as dear 
to our hearts as it can possibly be to that of the Senator from 
Idaho. It is a mere matter of difference of opinion between us 
as to what ought to be done. The Senator from Idaho thinks 
the matter ought to be put up to the council of the tribe to veto 
it, if they see fit to veto it, and we think otherwise. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior, who is constituted by law the guardian of 
the interests of the Indians, thinks it is unwise, in their interest 
ns well as in the public interest, to submit matters to the de- 
termination of the council. 

I am now going to address myself to the question of the honor 
of the United States. 

We disposed of those lands. We passed that bill, certainly 
not more than six weeks ago, without a protest from the 
Senator from Idaho upon the matter, totally disregarding all 
those provisions of the treaty of 1808 to which he calls 
attention. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Norrts in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from 


Idaho? 
I yield to the Senator from 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
Idaho. 

Mr. NUGENT. I ask the Senator if it is not true that the 
provisions of the bill to which he has just referred were not 
agreed to by the Indians? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. They were not agreed to by the 
signatures of the majority of the adult Indians, as required by 
the provisions of section 11 of the treaty. 

Mr, NUGENT. A further inquiry: Is it not true that the 
provisions z 25 bill es Whien the Senator just referred were 
agreed to by e egation representing the Crow Tribe, 
which was in attendance at that hearing? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is trne that certain representa- 
tives of the Crow Tribe were here. We counseled and con- 
ferred with them. We took their advice about all the matters, 


and we finally worked out a bill that was entirely satisfactory 


to them. That is neither here nor there. I read again the 
provisions of article 11, to which the Senator refers: 

ART. 11. No treaty f o F 
herein described, . zt ra at pe A ir any. zuon 
or validity as against the said Indians unless executed and signed b 
at least a majority of all the adult male Indians occupying or interested 
in the same, no cession by the tribe shall be understood or con- 
strued in such a manner as to deprive without his consent any indi- 
vidual member of the tribe of his right to any tract of land selected 
by him, as provided in article Q of this treaty. 

I assert that we did not even stop to consider whether we 
should observe that provision of the treaty at all, because the 
Supreme Court of the United States long ago said it was not 
necessary for Congress so to do. Tt is a matter of no conse- 
quence that there was a delegation down here who assented to 
the bill as it was finally framed. That does not comply with 
the treaty. Nobody pretends that it complies with the treaty. 

Moreover, the provision which the Senator endeavors to in- 
sert in the bill does not comply with the treaty. The treaty 
does not say that no portion of a reservation shall be dis- 
posed of except by consent of the council of the tribe. It says 
no portion of a reseryation shall be disposed of by treaty unless 
the instrument is signed by a majority of the adult Indians of 
the tribe. So if we are to make a scrap of paper of it by 
declining to put the amendment in, we have already made a 
scrap of paper of that treaty by passing the bill to which the 
Senator has referred. We did not pay any attention to that. 
I have sent for the decision of the Supreme Court touching the 
subject, and would like to present it for the Recorp. So much 
for the treaty proposition. 

If we can not take private property without due compensation, 
how can we take the property of the Indians without their con- 
sent when we could not take the property of white men without 
their consent? The Congress of the United States represents 
the Indians. The Congress of the United States is the guardian 
of the Indians. The Congress of the United States is the guar- 
dian of the Indians because they are unable to take care of their 
own affairs. If they are able, we have no reason to legislate 
concerning their business at all. It is because they do not know 
enough to handle their own affairs that Congress is excused at 
all for acting for the Indians. 

So, Mr. President, the Congress of the United States represents 
the people of the entire country owning the remainder of the 
public land, and we are going to take their property and give 
the disposition of that property to the commission which is cre- 
ated by the bill, with power to issue a license which shall permit 
occupancy of the property; but the matter of the Indians whose 
lands we are also charged with the disposition of is put in the 
hands of the commission, too. We treat them just exactly as 
we treat the entire people of the United States. What reason 
have they for insisting upon a different treatment? They do not 
insist upon any different treatment. There is no matter of just 
compensation involved in the proposition at all. The Jands are 
subject to disposition by the Government of the United States, 
indisputably subject to disposition by the Government of the 
United States through the Congress as guardian.of these Indians. 

The Senator says he knows of no reason why the Indians 
should not be treated just the same as any other of the people 
within the United States. There is abundant reason for not 
treating them the same as other people in the United States, and 
that is because they are so unable to take care of their own 
affairs that we are compelled to constitute ourselves guardians 
over them. Take any other person who is under guardianship. 
You do not consult an infant concerning the taking of his prop- 
erty. You do not consult an insane person concerning the tak- 
ing of his property. The guardian speaks for everybody under 
guardianship or under tutelage, and the Congress of the United 
States speaks for ihose Indians. 

It is a simple matter of policy; it is a simple matter of wis- 
dom; it is a simple matter of how best to reach the matter. 
Upon what consideration can it be urged, when a question arises 
whether a license should be given to create a power plant on an 
Indian reservation and, the Indians being recognized as unable 
to handle their own affairs and transact their own business, that 
the commission created by the bill, consisting of the three Secre- 
taries, shall not determine that it ought to be done? 

Bear in mind the bill further provides that it must have the 
approval of the head of the department within which the par- 
ticular reservation is, and that means the Secretary of the In- 
terior. The Secretary of the Interior, no matter what the other 
members may say, may put his veto on it. He is looking out for 
the interests of the Indians. He is giving their consent, and 
that is all the consent that the law requires. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Nugent] has indicated that the 
only case he knows of to which this principle would be appli- 
cable is the case of a power site on the Crow Reservation. He 
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has not indieated that it covers power sites in his State at all. 
I can teil of another case. There are two power sites in our 
State that are involved. There is one on the Crow Reservation 
and a still larger one on the Flathead Reservation. There is 
a council on the Flathead Reservation. So far as I am aware 
those are the only reservations in the country that would be 
affected by the provision. 

In other words, it is a provision applicable to two reserya- 
tions in the State of Montana, and that is all it is—two reser- 
vations in the State of Montana, in connection with one of 
which the scandals have been national in their character in 
connection with the leasing of the lands for grazing purposes. 
Echoes of it are heard every time the Crow Reservation propo- 
sition comes up. As a usual thing, a general campaign is car- 
ried on upon the reservation in favor of applicants who desire 
to have leases upon the reservation and other privileges and 
concessions of that character. 

Not only that, but here is a proposition to place the disposi- 
tion of this power in the hands of a council of seven members 
chosen from the different districts within the Crow Reserva- 
tion. Upon what theory can we put it up to them to say 
whether the lease shall be granted or not? If we are going to 
let them handle their own affairs, let us distribute this prop- 
erty among them and let us not undertake to exercise any 
further guardianship over the thing at all. a 

I have no interest whatever in the matter, except that I know 
just exactly how the thing will work. There will be an appli- 
cation made by some one who wants to get a license to build 
a dam upon the Crow Reservation or upon the Flathead Reser- 
vation, as the case may be, and the applicant will come down 
here and the commission will be satisfied to grant a license 
upon terms which they indicate. The Secretary of the Interior, 
considering all the circumstanees and considering the interest 
of the Indians, will also be willing that the license should be 
granted upon the terms fixed by the commission. But that is 
not enough. Then the man who desires the license, or the 
corporation which desires the license, as the case may be, must 
go upon the Indian reservation and get the consent of the 
tribal council. Of course there will be a rival who seeks to get 
a license, and he will endeavor to balk the other man in any 
way he can. Immediately a campaign will be conducted for 
the votes of those seven members of the tribal council for and 
against it. The corruption that sometimes attended in the old 
days the election of a United States Senator by the legislature 
of the State would not be a marker to that which would attend 
the reference of a proposition of that character to the tribal 
council of the Crow Tribe of Indians, and that without any 
imputation against these men at all. There are great big 
interests involved, and they ought not to be subjected to the 
temptation. I am perfectly certain that it would be a most 
unfortunate thing to have the amendment made a part of 
the bill. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President, the Senator from Montana has 
referred to a bill which was reported by the Indian Affairs 
Committee of the Senate some time since relative to the disposi- 
tion of certain lands in the Crow Indian Reservation. As I 
have heretofore stated, a delegation representing the Crow 
Indians came here for the particular purpose of conferring with 
the Committee on Indian Affairs with regard to the provisions 
of that bill. They came here with credentials showing their 
authority to speak for the tribe. Not only the members of 
that tribe and the members of that delegation but the members 
of the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs were well aware of 
the fact that the Supreme Court of the United States had on a 
number of occasions decided that a treaty may be superseded by 
an act of Congress, and that an act of Congress may be super- 
seded by a treaty. and that the Congress had authority to ad- 
minister Indian affairs and to enact laws relative to Indian mat- 
ters generally in the exercise of its right of guardianship over In- 
dian interests. In view of what had transpired theretofore, as a 
matter of course, the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Cuntis], I, and 
others were of the opinion that it would be utterly impossible 
for us to do the thing which many of us desired to do, and that 
we should do all that we could under the circumstances in the 
interest of the Indians. In furtherance of that view, it was 
agreed that no further action should be taken than that the 
power sites should not be disposed of without the consent of 
the council of the tribe. That is all that this amendment pro- 
vides for. It was impossible for ns to do anything else, in view 
of the decisions to which I have had reference, particularly in so 
far as they related to Indians generally; but certain of us were 
then of the opinion, and are now of the opinion, that the prop- 
erty which was ceded to the Indians by treaty passed out of 
Government ownership; that it became under the treaty the 
private property of the Indians themselves, and therefore it 
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could not be taken under the fifth amendment to the Constitution 
what just compensation. That has been our contention at all 
times, 

I am frank enough, as a matter of course, to admit that Con- 
gress has complete jurisdiction over public lands, and can make 
such disposition of those lands as in its judgment is advisable 
and proper. I do not agree with the provisions of this bill so far 
as that disposition is concerned, and I am anxious that there 
shall be no disposition under the terms of this bill of the lands 
which the Indians hold under a treaty. 

The Senator from Montana has referred to the fact that, so 
far as his knowledge is concerned, the amendment will affect 
but two reservations throughout the country, and that both of 
those reservations are located in the State of Montana. As I 
said in the beginning, I know nothing whatever in respect of 
that matter, but I assumed that there were a number of power 
sites on other reservations which would be affected by the bill, 
and I did not know but that certain of those sites might be 
located on Indian reservations in my own State. However, I 
state here and now very truthfully that if there were 20 power 
sites to be affected by the amendment lying within the State of 
Idaho, it would not change my attitude one iota with respect 
to the matter. I should maintain the same position that I 
now maintain. 

It may be of interest to Senators to know that heretofore, on 
some occasions at least, the Government has recognized the right 
of the Indians to have a voice in the disposition of their lands, 
eyen by lease. If I remember correctly, some time in 1918, during 
the progress of the war, when it became vitally necessary that 
the United States produce all the foodstuffs possible in order to 
supply not only our people but our allies in Europe with food 
and other supplies, the Secretary of the Interior entered into a 
lease with a gentleman by the name of Campbell for the lease of 
a very considerable area of land within the Crow Reservation in 
Montana. 

After the terms of that lease had been agreed upon a repre- 
sentative of the department was sent to Montana for the pur- 
pose of securing the consent of the Indians to the lease, and the 
business committee of the tribe, if my recollection serves me 
right, gave its assent to the leasing of the land. No different 
situation prevails here now than prevailed then; no more valid 
reason exists for the taking of power sites from those Indians 
without their consent than existed for the leasing of those thou- 
sands of acres of their land to the Montana Farm Corporation 
without their consent. 

I will say that I am somewhat familiar with the decisions of 
the Supreme Court to which my friend from Montana referred 
yesterday. I have examined a number of those decisions, among 
them the Cherokee Tobacco case, the case of Thomas against 
Gay, and, I apprehend, the case to which the Senator has par- 
ticular reference, the case of Lone Wolf against Hitchcock. I 
call attention to the fact that, so far as my investigation was 
conducted and so far as the information which I have is con- 
cerned, no precisely similar state of facts has ever been presented 
to the Supreme Court as is presented under this bill as now 
drawn. If my recollection serves me right, the case of Lone Wolf 
against Hitchcock involved the taking of lands. An agreement 
had been arrived at between the Indians and the United States 
for the disposal by the Indians of certain of their lands to the 
Government. It later appeared that the Indians sought to avoid 
the agreement by the statement that their assent to it had been 
fraudulently secured because of certain representations made by 
the interpreter as to the contents of the instrument. It also 
appeared that there was not a sufficient quantity of agricultural 
land within the reservation to giye to the Indians in severalty 
more than 30 acres of agricultural land in lieu of the acreage 
agreed upon; but, Mr. President, the Indians had agreed that the 
fair value of the land which was to be released to the Govern- 
ment was $2,000,000. The Supreme Court held that the act of 
Congress, passed for the purpose of carrying the agreement into 
effect after it had been changed in certain particulars by the 
Congress, without, however, the consent of the Indians, was a 
constitutional act, and the $2,000,000, which the Indians them- 
selves fixed for the lands released, was undoubtedly paid. In 
other words, the distinction between that case and the one that 
we are discussing lies in the fact, then, the money compensation 
agreed upon was paid, while in this case there is no compensa- 
tion to be paid to the Indians for the land. It is to be taken 
from them not only without their consent but the only compen- 
sation they will receive will be such a reasonable charge as the 


Water power commission sees fit to fix for the use of the land. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I offer for the 
Record a statement by one of the ex-Commisstoners of Indian 
Affairs concerning the decision to which reference has been 
made. I ask unanimous consent that it may be inserted in the 
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Recorp; but I read from his report in the Lone Wolf case the 
following: 


the ratification was attach 
the members 
d surplus of the 
ent. Some of the features of this 
from the terms of the original agreement 
t Association resolved to make a 

test case of the question of the a ory fos ee in the p 
It 8 suit, therefore, in the name of Lone Wolf, a prominent Kiowa, 
to enjoin the Secretary of the Interior from carrying the law into execu- 
The case finally reached the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which not only affirmed the right of ae ag to do what it had done, 
but laid down the general principle that the fee in Indian reservations 
is vested in the Government; that the Indians have nothing more than 
a right of occupancy; that the power of Congress to work its will with 
such reservations is practically limited only by its own sense of justice 
in dealing with a weaker and dependent people. 
s * + * * * 


* 

From the 5th of January, 1903, the date of Lone Wolf decision, to the 
resent day no more nts have been made or sought with the 
ndians preliminary to the opening of a reservation. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFIGER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr, CURTIS. I have heard that report read a number of 
times and have had to take occasion to deny it and point out 
that it is not so. Mr. Leupp, or whoever wrote it, had for- 
gotten the facts, because the truth is that we entered into an 
agreement with the Osage Indians in 1906, and there are other 
Indians with whom agreements have been made. So the In- 
dians have been consulted. I merely wanted that to go in the 
Recorp with the repert. I think Commissioner Leupp had over- 
looked the fact; but it is true that agreements were made with 
the Osages in 1906. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I take the official statement for it 
that we do not consult the Indians any longer; that is to say, 
consult them in the sense that they may put a veto upon the 
legislation of Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
the matter referred to by the Senator from Montana will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

assum i l large 
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the reservation system plainly recognized 
a passing phase of the 1 of Indian development, 
extent discredited the notion o 
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t what has so sweep- 
tter be described, as 
„ 28 an era of mutual 


misunderstandin. 
Every treaty find to be ratified by an act of Congress before it be- 
came of force, and again and again the lawmaking Doi took what 


looked to the 8 public like umwarrantable liberties with vital pro- 
visions which had received the approval of the Indians, 
int oecurred in 190 


to the mem- 


CARE Kiow: 
ng the ution. 
Court of the United States, which not only affirmed the right of Con- 
gress to do what it had done, but laid down the general principle that 
the fee in Indian reservations is vested in the Government; t the 
Indians have nothing more than a right of occupancy; that the aoe 
of Congress to work its will with such reservations is practicall 
Hire ony oy its own sense of justice in dealing with a weaker an 
pendent people. 

his broad pronouncement carried dismay to the hearts of many 
excellent persons whose benevolent interest in the Indians had led 
them to share the Indian view of unqualified ownership and who 
could hardly reconcile themselves to the discovery that their long- 


cherished notion was a delusion. But to one who had been studying 
the subject in a quite unemotional way it brought no great surprise. 
Nay, it furnished a key to a problem which had given most of us 
anxious thought, for it had been intolerable to believe that the highest 
1 tive body in this Republic would on year after year cutting 
out essential features of agreements with the Indians entered into 
with the utmost solemnity of form, substituting therefor provisions 
never contemplated by the immediate ties to these instruments and 
forcing the unrecognizable resultant down the throats of the weaker 
arty 3 because the latter was too feeble to resent the affront, 
the Supreme Court gave to the apparent aggressions of Con- 
gress the sanction of legal righteousness it at a rate cleared the 
air and simplified the future duty of the friends of the Indians. 
From the 5th of January, 1903, the date of Lone Wolf decision, to 
the . day no more agreements have been made or sought with 
the Indians preliminary to the opening of a reservation, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I should like to call attention 
for a moment to one clause in the decision to which I referred 
in a brief statement heretofore made: 

The power exists to abrogate the provisions of an Indian treaty, 
though presumably such power will be exercised only when circum- 
stances arise which will not only justify the Government in disregard- 
ing the stipulations of the treaty, but may demand, in the interest 
of the coun and the Indians themselves, t it should do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption 
of the amendment offered by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
NUGENT]. 

On a division, the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

aoe PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
10 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Gore Moses Simmons 
Bankhead Gronna Myers Smith, Ga. 
Borah Hale Nelson Smith, Md. 
Brandegee +» Harding ew Smith, S. 
der arris pamer 
Colt Hitcheock ala 8 5 a 
n enyon ugen utherlan 
Curtis Kirby Overman mell 
Dial Owen Wadsworth 
Dillingham Lodge Page Walsh, Mass. 
Fernald McCormick P mopa ‘Warren 
e Neer. ka Wee 
uysen c r p. 0 
Gay Shields 


Mr. GRONNA. I wish to announce that the senior Senstur 
from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FoLLETTE] is absent from tho Senate 
on account of illness. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. FLETCHER] on account of illness. 

Mr. NUGENT. I wish to announce the absence of the junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kına] on official business. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. My colleague [Mr. Unprrwoop] is de- 
tained from the Senate on official business. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have been requested to announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is detained by ill- 
ness in his family. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
son], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Pomrrener], and the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANS- 
DELL] are absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-five Senators having an- 
swered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, in the absence of the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Jonnson], who has already submitted an 
amendment to the pending bill, I offer it in his behalf. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 15, at the end of section 
8, or at the end of line 7, it is proposed to insert the following: 

Provided further, That the United States may have the option to 
redeem such site or sites by payment to the proper persons holding such 
title under and by virtue of said mortgage, trust deed, judicial sale, or 
tax certificate of the entire amount due at the time such option applies 
for a pace of one year from the date such right or title is — and 
if said option is acted upon, all rights to said lease or license shall revert 
to the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South Carolina for the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I should like to ask the chairman 
of the committee whether or not this bill changes the law as to 
the ownership of the bed of a navigable stream where there is a 
difference in the law in different States? My recollection is—I 
have not looked into it very thoroughly—that the law on navi- 
gable streams in the thirteen original States differs from the law 
in the newer States. In other words, in the thirteen original 
States, on navigable streams, the title to the bed of the river is in 
the State, and on nonnavigable streams in those States the title to 
the bed of the river is owned by the riparian owners to the center 
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of the stream. Where a navigable stream is the dividing line 
between two States, each State owns to the center of the stream, 
in the absence of anything to the contrary; and where, as I say, 
it is not navigable, my understanding is that in my State the 
bed of the river belongs to the riparian owners to the middle of 
the stream, in the absence of a plat or a deed to the contrary. I 
have heard—I have net looked into the matter very thoroughly— 
that the United States Government owns the bed of the stream 
of navigable rivers, at least in the Senator's part of the United 
States. 

The object of my inquiry is this: I do not want to give away 
any ef the rights we have. I recognize the right of the 
National Gevernment to use these streams for purposes of navi- 
gation, but I do not want us to have to come here to Washington 
to get the right to dam up the streams that really beleng to us, if 
they do belong to us. 

I should like to ask the chairman of the committee whether or 
net that proposition is correct as a matter of law; and if so, 
whether this bill changes it? 

Mr. NELSON. That has always been my view of the case— 
that the Federal Government has no interest either in navigable 
or nonnavigable streams other than the purposes of conserving 
and protecting navigation; and outside of that the bed of the 
streams and the water in the streams belongs either to the 
States or to the riparian owners, as the case may be, and not to 
the Federal Government. 

We have in this country two systems in regard to the rights of 
riparian owners. In most of the States, the older States, they 
have the common-law system, with some modifications, Elow- 
ever, that part of the common law which held that a stream 
was not navigable except where the tide ebbed and flowed has 
never been applied in this country. Out West, in the mountain 
and mining and arid States, they have the doctrine of prior ap- 
propriation. That is, in a rough and short way it ean be said 
that the man who first appropriates the water to a beneficial use 
has the right to it; but that applies only to those States in the 
West, mainly in the mountain and Pacific Coast States and in 
the arid States, There is some modification of that rule; but I 
think in most of the States east of the Mississippi—in fact, all 
of them—the common-law doctrine of the rights of riparian 
owners prevails, only modified so far as the Constitution of the 
United States is concerned by the interest of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the matter of navigation. 

Mr. President, if there are no further amendments to be 
offered as in Committee of the Whole, I ask that the bill may be 
reported to the Senate. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho pro- 

, poses an amendment, which the Secretary will report. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. Add at the end of the bill a new 
section, as follows: 

Sec. 20. That this act shall not take effect until the expiration of 
three years from and after its approval by the President. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President, I offer the amendment for 
reasons which I shall briefly state. 

I am very strongly of the opinion that the States and the 
counties, municipalities, and other political subdivisions of the 
States in which these water-power sites are situated should 
have the right to develop them for the use of the people of those 
States, counties, or municipalities, as the case may be. Accord- 
ing to my understanding of this biil, it contains a provision to 
the effect that municipalities, counties, and so on, may make 
application for licenses. But it occurred to me that if this bill 
is enacted and becomes effective within a short time, shortly 
thereafter practically all of the desirable sites will have been ap- 
plied for by private interests. 

I am not familiar with the provisions of the constitutions in 
the different States with respect to the limitations on indebted- 
ness to be incurred by the State or the county or a municipality. 
I do know, however, that under the constitution of the State 
of Idaho the legislature can not incur an indebtedness in excess 
of the sum of $2,000,000, except for a specific purpose; and before 
that can be done, the legislature must enact a bill, which must 
be submitted to the people of the State at the next general 
election and approved by them, 

I do not know what the outstanding indebtedness of Idaho is 
at this juncture, but I apprehend tbat no action can be taken 
with respect to the development by the State of one of these 
power sites until such time as legislation has been enacted for 
that purpose. 

The legislature will not convene in Idaho until next year, 
January, 1921. The general election would not be held until 


November, 1922. So that it appears to me that if this bill be- 
comes effective within a few months the State of Idaho weuld 
be deprived of all possible opportunity to acquire one or more 
than one of the sites within her boundaries. 

So far as the counties and the menicipalities in Idaho are 
concerned, I doubt very much, although I have no definite infor- 
mation on the subject, whether there is one among them that can 
now take out a license for the development of a water-power 
site. The people are not only laboring under a tremendous bur- 
den of taxation occasioned by the war, but the different counties 
have during the past year voted bonds to the extent of hundreds 
ef thousands ef dollars for goed reads purposes. It may be 
two or three years before the people will feel that they can 
afford to incur the necessary indebtedness to develop one of these 
power sites. I think that for the reasons given my amend- 
ment should be adopted. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, this amendment ought not to 
be adopted. The country has been suffering for 8 or 10 years 
for the lack of water-power legislation. All water-power devel- 
opment has been at a standstill, and this amendment would post- 
pone it for another three years, leaving it as though no law 
had been enacted. It would stay water-power development in 
Idaho, just as well as in every other State, for men who seek 
to develop water power want to be assured that the Govern- 
ment will give them permission, and without that there will be 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask that a vote be had in 
the Senate on the amendment of the committee in paragraph (e) 
of seetion 10. It commences on page 17. 

Mr, TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary win call the roll. 

The Reading Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: : 


Ashurst Harris Moses Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Henderson Myers Smoot 
Brand Jones N Mex. New a 
egee ones, N. Mex. e 

Calder Kellogg Newberry Sterling? 
Chamberiain Kenyon Norris t 
Curtis Kirby Nugent 
Dial cage Underwood 
Di m —.— Walsh, Mass. 
Fernald M jek Pi Walsh, Mont 
Frelinghuysen er Ransdell arren 
85 oa a ORS 

rry e oleo 
Gore McNary Simmons 


Mr. DIAL. I desire to announce that the senior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Syara] is absent on official business. He 
has a general pair with the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
STERLING]. 

Mr. MOSES. I wish to announce the absence of my colleague, 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes], on account of 
illness in his family. I ask that this announcement may stand 
for the day. 

Mr. NUGENT. I desire to announce the absence on official 
business of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kune], and I ask that 
this announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-five Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. NELSON. I suppose before a vote is taken on the 
amendment of the committee which was rejected in Committee 
of the Whole the usual course should be followed, which is to 
concur in the amendments made in Committee of the Whole in 
gross, except those which were reserved for a separate vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, the 
amendments agreed to in Committee of the Whole will be cen- 
curred in, excepting those that have been reserved for a sepa- 
rate vote. The Chair hears no objection, and those amend- 
ments are concurred in. 

Mr. NELSON. I now offer an amendment of the committee 
that was not agreed to in Committee of the Whole. It is the 
amendment commencing at the foot of page 17, paragraph (e), 
and extending throughout pages 18 and 19. It relates to the 
compensation for the use of water powers built by private 
capital and net by the Government. The amendment should 
be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment, 
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The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 
out: 

(e) That the licensee shall pay to the United States reasonable an- 
nual honored in an amount to be fixed by the commission. When licenses 
are issued that contemplate the use of Government dams or other struc- 
tures owned by the United States, in the discretion of the commissio: 
the charges to be paid by the licensee may be readjusted at the end o 
20 years after the beginning of operations and at iods of not less 
than 10 years thereafter, in a manner to be described in each license. 

And in lieu thereof insert: 


That the licensee shall pay for the license herein granted such rea- 
sonable annual charges as may be fixed by the commission for the pur- 
pose of reimbursing the United States for the cost of administration 
of the act in relation to water powers develo under its jurisdiction, 
in the proportion that the water power developed by the project cov- 
ered by said license bears to the total water power developed by all 
3 licensed under the act, and for that purpose such charges may 

readjusted from time to time, not oftener than once in two years; 
the licensee shall also pay for the use and occupation of any public 
lands and lands in reservations, except tribal lands embraced within 
Indian reservations, necessary for the development of the project cov- 
ered by the license such reasonable annual charges based upon the actual 
value of the Government lands used as may be fixed by the commission; 
but in no event shall the annual charge for the foregoing exceed 25 cents 
per developed horsepower: Provided, That when licenses are issued in- 
volving the use of Goversinent dams or other structures owned by the 
United States or tribal lands embraced within Indian reservations the 
commission shall fix a reasonable annual charge for the use thereof, 
and such charges may be rendjusted at the end of 20 years after the 
beginning of operations and at periods of not less than 10 years there- 
after in a manner to be described in each license. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I stated that I would ask for a 
vote on the amendment in the Senate. I made some remarks 
upon it while the bill was in Committee of the Whole. I trust 
that the Senate of the United States will agree to the committee 
amendment, 

I desire to call attention to the fact that about 10 or 12 years 

ago, when the question of the right of t>e Government of the 
United States to control and regulate the production of electric 
power and the production of coal and other minerals developed 
in public lands was under consideration, the statement was then 
made by every official of the Government of the United States 
that the Government had no interest whatever in the control or 
the management of those natural resources other than to prevent 
waste and would charge only enough from the production there- 
from to pay the administrative cost. That has been the state- 
ment made every year since until about three years ago. Now, 
the theory is that they should charge all they possibly can get. 
The result will be the passing on to the ultimate consumer of 
Whatever charges may be imposed over and above the actual 
cost of administration. The Senate in the bill has followed the 
policy that has been adopted by the Senate in reference to all 
such bills in the past. I trust that the limitation of 25 cents 
per horsepower will be agreed to by the Senate. Remember that 
this is 25 cents per horsepower for every horsepower that is 
generated, no matter whether the company is making any 
money or not. The charge must be paid to the Government of 
the United States from the first day of operation. If it is un- 
limited and any charge can be made the result will be that the 
people living in those sparsely-settled districts of the West will 
be compelled to pay every dollar of the charge that the commis- 
sion can impose. It is rather burdensome on the people to have 
these natural resources taken entirely away from them without 
receiving the usual taxation, but it will be more burdensome if 
they are to be administered in a way that would place an extra 
burden upon all industries developed. In some of the Western 
States the taxes imposed run as high as 4 per cent per annum. 
Is it possible that in those States with that rate of taxation 
manufacturing concerns can be established and compete with 
institutions that have the great body of people as customers at 
their very doors and at à rate of taxation of 14 per cent? It is 
impossible, and I know that if the Senate of the United States 
will give the subject consideration it will adopt the amendment 
offered by the committee. I sincerely hope so, at least. 

Mr. NELSON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I too am very heartily in favor 
of the adoption of the committee amendment. I do not believe 
this measure should be intended to be a revenue producer. I 
do not believe the object of it should be to produce revenue. 
I believe that all the Federal Government should have out of it 
is enough to pay administrative expenses. As has been well 
said by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Sstoor], whatever charge 
is made will certainly be passed on to the consumer. There is 
absolutely no avenue of escape from that conclusion. It must 
go to the consumer, whether it be much or little. I believe some 
reasonable limitation should be put upon the charge to be made 
by the Government. I would be willing to see the charge in- 
creased from 25 cen‘s to 50 cents per developed horsepower, 
but I think there ought to be some limitation. However, I 


On page 17, after line 23, strike 


greatly prefer the provision as it is. 
amendment may be adopted just as it is. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I am not going to repeat at 
very great length the argument I have heretofore made upon 
the amendment. I understand there has been very great activity 
since the Senate refused to agree to the amendment a few days 
ago, and that now it is going to be agreed to by a very substan- 
tial majority. 

I understand very well that if the amendment is adopted 
there are certain interests which will very greatly profit by it. 
The stock of the Utah Light & Power. Co., in the State of the 
Senator from Utah, will be worth a great deal more with the 
amendment agreed to than without it, but the people of Utah 
will get no benefit from the amendment. If the amendment is 
agreed to it will be worth several million dollars to the Niagara 
Falls Power Co., but it will not in the least benefit the people 
who utilize the power. 

Inasmuch as the Senate has already agreed that there shall 
be a perpetual franchise I do not feel quite so much concerned 
about this amendment as I otherwise would because if, in addi- 
tion to that outrage, this amendment shall be agreed to, it will 
a little better insure that if the bill does go to the President 
of the United States in this form it will be vetoed, as it ought 
to be. As the bill now stands it is a surrender of the public 
interest to special privilege. The Senate may make this record 
if it chooses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment, on which the yeas and nays have 
been ordered. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I havea 
general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Knox]. He is absent, but I understand if present he would 
vote as I am about to vote, and I therefore vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Sir. In his absence I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Jounson]. I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. ELKINS] and vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OWEN (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epce]. In his absence I 
withhold my vote. If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“ nay,” 

Mr. DIAL (when the name of Mr. S{Irra of South Carolina 
was called). I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Sıra of South Carolina] is absent on official business. He is 
paired with the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING]. 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I haye a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sacruy. 
In his absence I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McCUMBER (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Colorado 
{Mr. THomAs]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. STERLING. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. SamrH] to the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Knox] and vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Jonnson]. He is 
paired with the Senator from Maine [Mr. Frrnarp]. If present, 
the Senator from South Dakota would vote “nay.” 

I wish also to announce that the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Rosson] and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] are 
detained from the Senate at a conference on the railroad bill. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is detained by 
illness in his family. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman], the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL], and the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Kenpricx] are absent on official business. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL] with the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] ; 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. SWANSON]; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bart] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes] with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kiya]; and 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] with the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 


I hope the committee 
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The result was announced—yeas 44, nays 20, as follows: 


YHAS—44. , 
Ashurst Gay Myers Smith, Ga 
Bankkead Gerry Nelson * Smith, Md 
Beckham Hale New moot 
Borah Hardin Newberry Spencer 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex Page Sterling 
Calder Kel hipps Sutherland 
Chamberlain Lod; ittman Underwood 
Dial M ber Ransdell Wadsworth 
Dillingham McLean arren 
F d McNary S atson 
Frelingħuysen 8 Simmons Wolcott 
NAYS—20. 
France Henderson MeCormiek 
Gore Hitchcock McKe' 
Gronna Kenyon Norris Trammell 
Harris Kirby Nugent Walsh, Mass. 
Harrison root Phelan Walsh, Mont. 
NOT VOTING—31. 
Rall Fall Shields 
Capper etcher La Follette Smith, 
Colt Johnson, Calif. Smith, S. C. 
Culberson Johnson, 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Penrose s 
C Ken Poindexter Townsend 
Edge Keyes Pomerene Wiliams 
Elkins King Robinson 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair has been informed at the Secretary’s desk that the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lennoor] reserved the amendment on 
page 29. 

_ Mr. LENROOT. I did reserve the committee amendment on 

page 29, with reference to the disposition of compensation for 
licenses, dependent upon the final disposition of that amendment, 
but inasmuch as the action thereon has been different from what 
I apprehended it would be, I withdraw my reservation. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I have not had an opportunity 
to discuss this measure. Though it has been debated for a 
number of days, I have taken no time of the Senate in the dis- 
cussion. I do not say that the views of the writer of the letter 
which I am going to ask to have read have at all times and in 
all respects met with my approval, but I wish to say that in his 
fight against the monopoly of water power and for the conserva- 
tion of the natural resources he has been consistent. 

While I am on my feet I wish to say that I apprehend there 
ill be no roll call on the bill; judging from the last vote, I 
take it that it will be passed without a roll call. I wish, there- 
fore, to state that I have been requested to announce that the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FoLLETTE] is absent on 
aecount of illness, and if he were present he would vote against 
the bill. 

Now, Mr. President, I ask that the letter which I send to the 
Secretary’s desk may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The letter was read, as follows: 

NATIONAL CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 5, 1920. 
Hon. Aste J. Growna, 
United States Senate. 


My DEAR Senator: I am writing to call your special attention 
to the water-power bill (H. R. 3184), now in a preferred posi- 
tion on the Senate Calendar, This bill will settle the disposition 
of all our remaining public water powers. It is, therefore, one 
of the most important domestic measures with which this or any 
other Congress has had to deal. 

In it there are five provisions which are antipublie and alto- 
gether Indefensible. Without them this measure would be 
sound; with them its effect is bad. Every one of them would 
be a surrender of the public right. 

1. Section 10 (e) gives the public water powers away for 
practically nothing by relieving licensees from paying the rea- 
sonable value of what they get from the public. It limits the 
possible charge to the reimbursement of the Government for the 
expenses of administering the act, plus a small charge based on 
the value of Government lands ve of their 
water-power possibilities. Thus it prevents any charge being 
made for the enormously valuable water-power rights to be 
granted under the bill. When a municipality is te develop and 
use the power for its citizens a nominal charge is right and just, 
but when a corporation or individual is to be given publicly 
owned rights and make a profit from them it is clear beyond 
question that a reasonable charge, based on the value given, 
should be made. 

The right to make such a charge is clear. To abandon it for 
the profit of the corporations would be wholly unjustifiable. 


The water-power commission should be given a free hand to 
charge what the rights granted are actually worth. This grave 
defect in the bill can be remedied by striking out the Senate 
committee amendment. 

2. Section 22 gives the public-service commission of a State 
the power to decide alone that a contract may extend beyond 
the end of a license, apparently with the intention that the 
National Government, or its new licensee, shall be saddled with 
obligations, as to the making of which it will have had no voice, 
no matter how unfair, disadvantageous, or costly te the public 
interest they may be. 

This provision is absurd on its face. Merely to set forth its 
apparent intention condemns it. Again the fault can be cured 
by eliminating the Senate committee amendment. 

3. The provision for “severance damages” in section 14, page 
25, lines 1 to 5, is without justification and should be omitted 
from the bill. The taking over of the property after 50 years 
of notice has nothing analogous to that in which an owner is 
suddenly deprived of a part of his property against his will, 
and in justice requires no severance damages at all. No valid 
argument can be made for damages based upon anything more 
than the loss of use for some short period of not more than three 
years while necessary changes are being made. 

4. At the end of section 15 the bill contains provisions which 
are calculated to make a license perpetual. These are con- 
tained in the words “on reasonable terms” and “which is 
accepted,” line 20, all of which should be stricken out. The 
word “shall” in line 20 should be changed to “may.” The 
rights of a licensee will then surely and automatically terminate 
at the end of 50 years, as they should, and no collusion or other 
device will avail to make them indefinite. Of course, the typo- 
graphical error in line 20 must be corrected by changing 
license to “ licensee.” 
` 5. The bill provides that certain items, if any, shall be de- 
ducted from the legitimate original cost of a project in order 
to determine the price to be paid therefor when taken over by 
the United States or another licensee. But it fails to provide 
that these proper and necessary reserves shall be made at all. 
This omission would mean the unjustifiable loss of millions of 
dollars to the Government. It can be cured by striking out the 
words “reserves for such purposes” in line 3, page 17, and 
substituting therefor the words “amortization, sinking fund, 
and other similar reserves, if and as required by the commission, 
but such reserves shall not be so made as to prevent a fair 
return upon the net investment.” 

I bring these matters to your attention because the changes 
Suggested should be made to protect the public interests and 
the bill should then be passed. Amended as here suggested it 
would, on the whole, be sound and wise. But unless such 
amendments are made it will contain a plain surrender to the 
special interests and should not be allowed to pass. 

Yours, very truly, 
GIFFORD PINCHOT, 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, in connection with the letter 
that has just been read, I wish to state that the only recom- 
mendations it contains which have been adopted by the Senate 
are the one striking out the Senate committee amendmert relat- 
ing to the joint approval of contracts, leaving the language as 
contained in the House bill, and the one limiting, to some degree, 
the amount of severance damages. In no other respect, how- 
ever, has the bill been changed in the particulars named in the 
letter. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on the passage of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill has not reached that 
parliamentary stage as yet, the Chair will say to the Senator. 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Dill is still in the Senate 
and open to amendment. If there be no further amendments, 
the question is, Shall the amendments be ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read the third time? 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill having been read the 
third time, the question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. REED. I ask for the yeas and nays. ; 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Reading Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I havea 
general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Knox]. I am in doubt as to how be would vote on this question. 
I therefore transfer my pair with the junior Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania to the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Surrit] and 
vote “yea.” a 
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Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Jonson]. I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
ELNINxS] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Farr], but I 
understand that he is in fayor of this legislation. Therefore, I 
feel at liberty to vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRONNA (when Mr. La Fottetre’s name was called). I 
have been requested to announce that the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] is absent on account of illness. If 
he were present, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smiry] to the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fart] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD (when Mr. UnpERwoop’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. UNDbEnwoop! is unavoidably absent. If pres- 
ent, he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose]. I 
transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Saws] and vote “nay.” f 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HARDING. Has the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Unperwoop] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. : 

Mr. HARDING. I have a general pair with that Senator. I 
am informed by competent authority, however, that if he were 
present he would vote as I shall vote. Therefore, I am at liberty 
to vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr, OWEN. I have a pair with the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Ence], who is absent, and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the absence of the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Carrer] on official business. 

I wish also to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bax] with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]; and 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. KEYES] with the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Kine]. 

Mr. GERRY. I have been requested to announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. JouNson] is necessarily ab- 
sent. If present, he would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is detained by 
illness in his family. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman], the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. Smirs]j, the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson], the Senator from Utah [Mr, KING], 
and the Senator from Arizona {Mr. Surrul, are detained on 
official business. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, My colleague, the senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], is detained from the Senate by illness, 

The result was announced—yeas 52, nays 18, as follows: 


YEAS—52. 
Ashurst Frelinghuysen McNary Simmons 
Bankhead Gay Moses Smith, Ga. 
Beckham Gerry Myers Smith, Md 
Brandegee Hale Nelson moot 
Calder Harding New Spencer 
Chamberlain Henderson Newberry Sterling 
Colt Hitebcock age Sutherland 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Phelan Townsend 
Curtis Kellogg Phipps Wadsworth 
ial 5 Nie Taua Mont. 

ha odge omerene arren 
. d 15 McCumber Ransdell Watson 
Trance McLean Sherman Wolcott 

NAYS—18. 
Borah Kenyon Norris Trammell 
Gore Kirby Nugent Walsh, Mass, 
Gronna Lenroot Reed Williams 
Harris McCormick Sheppard 
Harrison McKellar Stanley 
NOT VOTING—25, 1 

Ball Johnson, Calif. Overman Smith, S. C. 
Capper Johnson, S. Dak. Owen Swanson 
Gulberson Jones, Wash, Penrose ‘Thomas 
Edge Keyes Poindexter Underwood 
Elkins King Robinson 
Fall Knox Shields 
Fletcher La Follette Smith, Ariz. { 


So the bill was passed. * 

Mr. NELSON. I move that the Senate request a conference 
with the House of Representatives upon the bill and amend- 
ments, and that the Chair appoint six conferees upon the part 
of the Senate, three from the Committee on Commerce and 
three from the Committee on Public Lands. 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. NELSON, Mr. BANKIEAD, 


Mr. Satoor, Mr. Fart, and Mr. Myers conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 
AMERICANIZATION OF ALIENS. 


Mr. KENYON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
. of Senate bill 3315, the bill to promote Americaniza- 

on. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3315) to pro- 
mote Americanization by providing for cooperation with the 
several States in the education of non-English-speaking persons 
and the assimilation of foreign-born residents, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. KENYON. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I did not realize at first what motion was 
being put. The Senator from Utah [Mr. King] was called 
away this afternoon on business of the Senate to South Caro- 
lina, I believe. De told me before leaving that he had an 
understanding with the Senator from Iowa N 

Mr. KENYON. I will say that I have a complete under- 
standing to protect the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That no vote would be taken on the bill 
until after his return. 

Mr. KENYON. Until after his return, provided he returns 
within the time he indicated he would. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I do not know whether or 
not the Senate desires to proceed with the bill this afternoon. 
Personally I should much prefer to haye it go over until 
to-morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there are a large number of 
nominations to be considered, and if the Senator will move an 
executive session we can transact executive business. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. KENYON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After eight minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 8 o’clock 
and 48 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Friday, January 16, 1920, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuurspay, January 15, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Thou Grace Divine, encircling all, 
A shoreless, soundless sea, 
Wherein at last our souls must fall 

; O love of God most free! 

We thank Thee that the devout men of Christendom no longer 
worship Thee in servile fear, as an implacable judge, nor as a 
king seated upon a throne, ruling his subjects with a rod of 
iron; but that they look up to Thee with faith, hope, and con- 
fidence, and worship Thee in spirit and in truth, as a loving 
Father who doeth all things well. 

Wealth, power, position have their sway. Big guns, great 
armies led by expert military men flourish for a time; but right 
is might, justice, liberty, truth, righteousness, and will at last 
prevail, since love is king and rules in the purest homes, purest 
governments, and will at last rule the world in equity, right, and 
justice, 

The mob crucified the Christ, but He lives and will establish 
Thy kingdom upon the earth, under Thy divine rule. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi- 
cation. : 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Hon. F. II. GILLETT, 
Speaker of the House: 
I hereby tender my resignation as a member of the Committee on 
Revision of the Laws, effective at once. 
Ep. B. ALMON. 


CORRECTION OF THE RECORD. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to make an inquiry as to a 
matter of a correction of the Recorp, not to-day’s Recorp but 
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of several days ago, and it is this. 
resolution a few days ago there were no pairs published in the 
Recorp either that day or since. On the former vote on the 
resolution denying Mr. Berger his seat the pairs were published 
in the Recorp, and I do not understand why they did not appear 
in the Recor» in the last resolution vote, as has always been the 


case, 
The SPEAKER. The Chair has no information on the sub- 


On the vote on the Berger 


ject. Has the gentleman inquired of the pair clerk? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes; and I have examined the Recorp, and I 
do not find the pairs, and I want to ask that the permanent 
Record be corrected so as to show the pairs just as they would 
have been shown if presented in the usual way at the time the 
vote was taken. One of the pair clerks whom I asked why it 
was not done, said that upon the suggestion of certain Members 
it was not done. I do not undertake to state the details, but 
we have pair clerks, and they have a function, and I feel satis- 
fied they are ready to discharge their functions, and I ask that 
the permanent Recorp be corrected by placing the pairs that 
the clerks prepared in the permanent Recorp, following the 
yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. Les. 

Mr. BLANTON. That was a subject, Mr. Speaker, upon 
which it was impossible to find a pair on the opposite side of 
that question. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, that cuts no sort of figure at all. 
It made it extremely conspicuous to leave the pairs out entirely 
on that one question ‘and on that particular yote, when our 
custom is to put them in on all votes and which were published 
as on the former vote of the same character when the House 
acted before. I think that has been the universal practice. I 
have no personal interest in it, but I do not know why this 
was done. It looks exceedingly conspicuous for 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the, gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMS. I do. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The right way to regulate this pair 
business is absolutely to prohibit them. 

Mr. SIMS. I am willing to vote to abolish it, but as long 
as we have it let us have some uniformity about it. 

The SPEAKER. The pairing, of course, is done for the con- 
venience of Members. It occurs to the Chair very likely the 
men who had regular pairs would have preferred not to have 
them appear on that vote. 

Mr. SIMS. That would have to be left to each Member 
himself, 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARNER. A good many pairs which appear in the 
Record having been made by Members are never so made, and 
the parliamentary inquiry is this: Is the pair clerk to make it 
appear in the Recorp that two gentlemen are paired when the 
pairs have not been read from the desk? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was not aware there was any 
such practice. The Chair thinks that strictly, of course, the 
pairs should be formally made. 

Mr. GARNER. Then if a gentleman arises on the floor of 
the House in the morning and undertakes to correct the RECORD 
by calling attention to the fact that when two or three pairs 
were read from the desk where some 80 or 40 appear in the 
Recorp, the Recorp should be corrected so as to coincide with 
the fact? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks so. 

Mr. GARNER. I hope some gentleman may undertake to 
do that, and to that degree do away with pairs. I call that 
to the attention of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WALSH]. 8 

Mr. WALSH. I am in favor of it. I think it is rather 
unusual to permit several days to go by before asking that 
pairs upon a resolution which has been passed may now be put 
in the Recorp, and I object. 

Mr. SIMS. I have no personal interest excep 

Mr. WALSH. Anyone having a personal interest should 
have risen long since, and I object. 

Mr. SIMS. I had asked the Clerk to tell me if the pairs 
appeared in the usual way, and I was advised as I have 
stated. I am not reflecting on the clerks. I think the clerks 
did exactly what they thought was right. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think it very wise not to have the pairs 
appear on that question. 

Mr. SIMS. Very well, then let us abolish the rule. I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that the pairs made up by 
the Clerk be placed in the Reconp-—— 

The SPEAKER. But objection has been made. 


t— 


LIX——100 


Mr. SIMS. Who made it? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SIMS. Very well; then I will introduce a resolution and 
let us have the whole thing investigated. 


ELECTIONS TO COMMITTEES. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I move the election of Mr. 
Amon, of Alabama, to fill a vacancy on the Committee on the 
Territories. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
a motion, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Klrenix moves that Mr. ALMON be elected a member of the Com- 
mittee on the Territories. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Now, Mr. Speaker, I move that Mr. Hoey, 
of North Carolina, be elected a member of the Committee on 
Labor and the Committee on the Revision of the Laws. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Kircnin moves that Mr. Hoxy be elected a member of the Com- 
sities 5 and also a member of the Committee on the Revision of 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to. 


POST OFFICE APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolye itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 11578, the Post Office appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 11578, with Mr. Walsn in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11578) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and 
for other purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE SECOND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL. 

For inland rtation by star routes in Alaska, including in- 
creases hereinafter provided, eee Provided, That out of this a 
propriation the Postmaster General is authorized to provide difficult 
or emergency mail service in Alaska, including the establishment and 
8 of relay stations, in such manner as he may think advisa- 
ble, without advertising therefor. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks on the subject of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, on what subject? 

Mr. STEENERSON. On post-office affairs. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For inland transportation Gf Pans routes. including increases 
hereinafter Pee „ $60,000, : Provided, That not to exceed 
$1,250,000 of this appropriation may be ded for pay of freight 
and incidental charges for the transportation of mails conveyed under 
rece arrangement in freight trains or otherwise: Provided further 

hat out of this appropriation the Postmaster General is authorized 
to expend not ex ing $850,500 for the purchase of aeroplanes and 
the operation and maintenance of aeroplane mail service between such 

iata 8 service to and between points in Alaska, as he may 

ete: . 

Mr. WATSON, Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. MADDEN, Mr. MON- 
DELL, and Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee rose. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word in order to make an inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. A point of order has been reserved. 

Mr. WATSON. I understand it is reserved. Have I a right 
to ask questions? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WATSON. Has there been an aeroplane service estab- 
lished yet in Alaska? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I think not. 

Mr. WATSON. Between what two points is it the purpose 
to éstablish an aeroplane service in Alaska? 

Mr. STEENERSON, Aeroplane service has already been 
established between New York and Washington. 

Mr. WATSON. But this appropriation is for an aeroplane 
service in Alaska. 
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Mr. STEENERSON. We have no information on that subject. 
The paragraph is identically the same as it was in the last year’s 
appropriation bill, and when it passed the House that provision 
in regard to Alaska was not in, but it was inserted in the 
Senate, and we inserted it this year in the identical language 
in which it was carried in the last year's law. I have only 
secondhand information now in regard to it. 

Mr. WATSON. Then you have no information? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I have some information. I have in- 
formation derived from a hearing on another bill, where it is 
advocated that we should carry mail to Seattle. 

Mr. WATSON. From where? 

Mr. STEENERSON. From New York. 

Mr. WATSON. From New York to Seattle? 

Mr. STEENERSON. And thence to Alaska. There was some 
reference to Alaska made by Representative MILLER in a hearing 
upon a separate bill, and I think it was suggested that in some 
places in Alaska it was desirable to have mail carried by aero- 
plane; but I do not think they have carried any there yet. 

Mr. WATSON. The committee has no definite information in 
regard to this appropriation? 

Mr. STEENERSON. In regard to carrying mail to Alaska; 
no. 
Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield to 
me to ask the gentleman in charge of the bill a question? 

Mr. WATSON. I will. 

Mr. DYER. The appropriation that is provided in this bill, 
as I understand it, is the same as carried in last year's act, for 
the present fiscal year; that the same amount is carried for the 
air service as was carried in the last bill; is that correct? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Well, the appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1919 was $100,000, and was in 1918. The appropriation for 
the current fiscal year is $850,500. This represents an increase 
of 800 per cent over what it was in the previous year. They 
have not expended $800,000 yet. 

Mr. DYER. It is the same amount in this bill as was provided 
in the last act of Congress, is it not? 

Mr. STEENERSON. In the act for the fiscal year 1920. 

Mr. DYER. Now, will the gentleman state whether or not, 
from the hearings had by the committee, this amount will permit 
the extension of the service in any place other than carrying out 
the present program? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes; I believe it will permit the exten- 
sion of the service, especially if they would quit building these 
expensive aeroplanes and contract with private cantractors. 
We had a Maj. Burnell before the committee a day or two on 
another proposition, and he stated that there was a corpora- 
tion—I forget the name of it—composed of some of the leading 
capitalists of the country, amply responsible, that will contract 
for 100 miles back and forth in a day for $100 a day, being u 
dollar a mile. Now. with $850,000 you could carry mall a 
thousand miles once a day for 300 days in the year for $300,000. 
You can carry at that same rate 3,000 miles. They have got 
only about 900 in operation now; se this would permit of an 
extension of at least 200 per cent. Instead of wasting the money, 
as they have, on building and experimenting with various kinds 
of aeroplanes—— 

Mr. DYER. But, if the gentleman will permit, this appropria- 
tion will not permit the further extension of the service. 

Mr. STEENERSON. it will permit it. 

Mr. DYER. How much did the Postmaster General ask the 
committee for, $2,000,000? 

Mr, STEENERSON. The Postmaster General had a separate 
item that he recommended as a distinct proposition, and that 
was for $3,000,000. 

Mr. DYER. Yes; he wanted enough to operate a route from 
Pittsburgh to Kansas City by way of Indianapolis and St. 
Louis, and to San Francisco. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The Assistant Postmaster General went 
before the committee and recommended the taking away of the 
unexpended balance for railway inland transportation for the 
present year, which is $7,000,000, to be used for the establish- 
ment of air mail service to San Francisco, and at the same time 
the bill was pending two other propositions were introduced, 
one to carry the mail to Los Angeles and the other to Seattle. 
So that the bills pending would take about $10,000,000. 

Mr. DYER. Well, the gentleman is aware, is he not, that the 
service has been very beneficial and very effective? 

Mr. STEENERSON. No, sir; “the gentleman is aware” of 
no such thing. 

Mr. DYER. The report of the Postmaster General shows that 
it has been very successful. He gives figures as to the amount 
of mail carried. i 

Mr. STEENERSON. Who gives figures? 

Mr, DYER. The Postmaster General. 


Mr. STEENERSON. Oh, no; he does not. Not that proves 
anything to one who studies the subject. 

Mr. DYER. I have them here in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp 
of January 6. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Oh, he has not succeeded in expediting 
the mail even between here and New York. 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman is mistaken about that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, perhaps I can give an answer 
to the question propounded by the gentleman fram Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Watson]. After reading the hearings the gentleman from 
St. Louis [Mr. Dyer] need not cherish any hope as to un ex- 
tension of the service to his city under this item of the bill, 
and absolutely there is no idea whatever on the part of the Post 
Office Department that the service should be extended to Alaska. 
I looked into that a little because it seems to me, if the Post 
Office Department is justified in taking up the matter of aviation 
anywhere, it should be in these places where by reason of the 
natural conditions, by renson of mountains and bodies of water, 
and so forth, there do not exist now satisfactory methods of 
transporting the mall. That does not seem to be the policy of 
the Post Office Department. They appear to be taking no steps 
whatever for experiments in such cases as that, but are attempt- 
ing to carry the mail from New York to Washington, and if they 
have good luck they get the mail from New York to Washington 
about as quickly as it would be carried by train, already exist- 
ing, and at less expense if it goes on the train. 

Let me call to the attention of the gentleman that the esti- 
mate of the Post Offiee Department on the subject was a request 
for $3,000,000, They asked te have this whole item of $850,000 
stricken out, and in another place in the bill $3,000,000 put in. 
That $3,000,000, if they could have it, would have provided ap- 
proximately $2,000,000 for operation of the service and leave 
$1,000,000 for the purchase of equipment, and so forth. That 
$2,000,000 would have provided certain extensions in this coun- 
try in competition with existing satisfactory rail routes. Not 
one penny of it was asked for any extension to Alaska, and I 
assume that if given the $2,000,000 they would not extend it to 
Alaska or make any experiments in that direction. With 
ay ATS the same amount they had before, they certainly would 
not do it. 

Mr. WATSON. Would aul this $850,000 be applied to Alaska? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It seems to be the policy of the committee 
on this item to give the Post Office Department free discretion 
to expend it anywhere they want to, and the word “Alaska” 
has been put in here apparently to raise the hope somewhere 
that something would be done for Alaska. But the item itself 
and the hearings upon it show that nobody in the Post Office 
Department has any idea of extending the service to Alaska or 
trying any experiments over the Rocky Mountains or any place 
else where existing railroad transportation does not give prac- 
tical service. 

Mr. WATSON. What was the object of the committee In put- 
ting this in? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think it is from that conservative point 
of view, perhaps, of allowing things to be as they are. Person- 
ally, I hope the point of order will be made by the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. Moxpetz]. If not, I am inclined to think 
I shall make it myself, because to my mind the Post Office De- 
partment is not justified in fooling with this proposition for the 
establishment of service where satisfactory service can be 
secured by rail. The use of that $850,000 means nothing in 
the way of military preparedness, but at this time when we have 
got to cut corners it is the best place I know of te cut off 


$850,000. 
Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CRAMTON, Y 


x Nes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER, I think the gentleman is correct, that there 
is no purpose on the part of the Post Office Department in the 
near future to extend this service to Alaska. But if the Post 
Office Department should get $3,000,000, as they asked for origi- 
nally, it was their purpose to extend the service on from Chi- 
cago, where it now goes, through Omaha and on to San Fran- 
ciseo, across the Rocky Mountains, as the gentleman states. 
In addition to that, they were going to establish a service be- 
tween Minneapolis through Chicago te St. Louis, also a service 
from Pittsburgh to St. Louis, and also one south to Atlanta. 
But, of course, with the $850,000 provided in this bill they can 
not extend the service; at least they say they can not extend 
the service across the Rocky Mountains. If they could extend 
the service across the Rocky Mountains to San Francisco, they 
claim they would save two days’ time in transporting the mail 
from New York to San Francisco, 

Mr. CRAMTON. I can not yield further to the gentleman to 
make that statement. I would like to call this to the gentle- 
man’s attention 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for one minute more. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I would like to call attention, in view of 
the statement of the distinguished chairman of the committee 
[Mr. STEENERSON] with reference to what can be done in the 
way of contract service at a cost of $1 per mile per day, to the 
fact that the hearings do not indicate that the Post Office De- 
partment has any intention whatever of undertaking anything 
in the way of contract service. They want to go ahead with 
the same methods and with the same system with which they 
handled it in the past year, and which the chairman of the 
committee has so strongly criticized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has again expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, while this proposition is pend- 
ing on a reservation of a point of order I would like to say 
what I know about this thing. Im the beginning the depart- 
ment was authorized to experiment with the aerial mail service 
and in the last year was authorized to expend $850,500. During 
the hearings, in the recommendation made by the department 
it was developed that they asked for $3,000,000 to extend the 
service. The committee did not think it wise to grant authority 
to expend that $3,000,000. The Second Assistant Postmaster 
General in his statement before the committee would lead the 
committee to believe that if they had the money with which to 
extend the air mail service they would be able to take all the 
mail off the trains in the United States in the next 30 days. 

Of course, everybody knows that is not possible, and that 
whatever money you expend for air mail service will be in 
addition to the money expended for the transportation of mail 
by rail. 

Mr. ROUSE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I will not yield for the present. 
few minutes I will. 

Mr. ROUSE. I just desire to correct the gentleman’s state- 
ment about taking all the first-class mail off trains. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am making my own conclusions. 

Mr. ROUSE. I know the gentleman wants to be accurate. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course. The gentleman can make his 
statement in his own time. My own judgment is that the air 
mail service as it exists at present, except between New York 
and Chicago, is of no consequence whatever; that it accom- 
plishes no good purpose. The service between Washington and 
New York has no right to exist. There is no business for it to 
perform. It accomplishes nothing. 

Now, in my judgment the only reason why the air mail serv- 
ice between New York and Chicago is of any value is that the 
trains leaving New York at 8.45 every night reach Chicago in 
time to make the western connections there for all the western 
and northwestern territory. Any train that leaves New York 
later than 8.45 at night can not reach Chicago in time to make 
the western connection, and so the policy has been adopted by 
the Post Office Department of taking all the first-class mail 
coming into the New York post office after 8.45 every night 
until about 5 o'clock the next morning and forwarding it to 
the western connections at Chicago and getting it there as 
early as it would have arrived if it had left on the 8.45 p. m. 
train the night before. Any maii that does not leave on the 
8.45 p. m. train, no matter what train it leaves on after that, 
would have to wait over at Chicago 24 hours, and to the ex- 
tent that the department is able to advance the movement of 
the mail that comes into the New York post office after 8.45 
p. m. up to 5 o’clock in the morning, the air mail service is 
advantageous; but, of course, nobody will claim that even that 
begins to pay for itself, and if we extend the air mail service 
to the points suggested by all the wild dreamers in the country 
we will not only have to expend $3,000,000 for this experi- 
mentation every year but we will have to expend $300,000,000, 
and the Post Office bill, instead of being a legitimate business 
bill, will be just as big a pork-barrel bill as the publie buildings 
bill or the rivers and harbors bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Or both. 

Mr. MADDEN. And I want to say to you that the time 
has come when somebody ought to have the courage to stand 
up here and prevent this great institution being pork-barrelized, 
if I may so express it. Why, you can see on the floor here 
now gentlemen who are anxious to have the air service sent 
to their towns. They do not know whether there is any merit 


The time of the gentleman from Michigan 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to have one 


Ina 
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in it or not. They have given it no study, they have no facts 
upon which to base their claims, and yet they say, “ Our city 
ought to have it and every city ought to have it,“ and it 
will be a contest on the floor of the House to see how many 
Members can,combine to get the air service into their cities, 
and not a question of merit or a question of proper expenditure 
or conservation of the public funds. 

Mr, TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. MADDEN. In one moment. So I say that with $850,500 
authorized in the bill to be deducted from the railway mail 
pay of $60,000,000, the department has all the money it ought 
to have, and there ought not to be any amendment to this sec- 
tion of the bill. Now I yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman said mail could leave New 
York up to 8.45 p. m. by train. I want to ask the gentleman 
what percentage of the business mail of the city would not be 
in the post office in time for that train? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know that. I can not tell. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Is not that information available? 

Mr. MADDEN. One would naturally suppose that all the 
mail of any consequence might be in the post office by that time. 

Mr. TREADWAY. That is the point I had in mind. 

Mr. MADDEN. One would think that all the mail that needed 
to be expedited would be in the post office and ready to be dis- 
patched before 8.45 p. m. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Chairman, in answer to my friend the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen], who said that the Second 
Assistant Postmaster General desired to divert all the first-class 
mail from the railways to the air service, I wish to quote the 
following statement of General Praeger: ‘ 

There are no statistics existent to show the total pumper of letters 
carried on the railroads, but the total number distributed on trains ve 
the Railway Mail Service for on 12 months ended October 31, Pie 
was approximately 7,689,350,968. Of these * is proposed to diver 
382,000,000 to the air routes, or approximately F cent. This is the 
character of mail known as working mail” . e trains. 

So, instead of diverting all the first-class mail, he proposes to 
divert only 5 per cent of it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? ! 

Mr. ROUSE. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is this appropriation large enough to 
permit further experimentation in the mail service? 

Mr. ROUSE. I will say to the gentleman that the present 
appropriation will not provide for any extension of the present 
service, nor will it pay for the present mail service after the Ist 
day of next July. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. In other words, an appropriation so 
small as this would forestall any further developments? 

Mr. ROUSE. It will, and it will not pay for the present 
service. 

Mr. MADDEN. There ought not to be any extension, and it 
ought to pay for the present service. 7 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. DowELL having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had passed without amendment the following House 
concurrent resolution: 


House concurrent resolution 45. 


Resolred by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the time within which the joint special committee shall Teo, 
which committee was appointed under the provisions of the resolution 
(H. Con, Res. 14) of the present Congress . the Spree pent 
of a joint committee to confer with the officials the Com- 
Wonwealth of Massachusetts and others relative to the cipation 
by the ae ae 5 ae Serrana bes mhe —— 1 anni- 

versary o e landing o e Pilgrims, an e same ereby, ex- 
tended until March 1, 1920. 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to return to the House of 
Representatives, in compliance with its request, the joint resolution 


S. J. Res. 69) appointing a commission to report on conditions in the 
irgin Islands. 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bills and concurrent resolution of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H. R. 9089. An act releasing the claim of the United States 
Government to the block or square of land in the city of Fort 
Smith, in the State of Arkansas, upon which is situated the old 
Federal jail, to the city of Fort Smith for a site for a convention 
hall, community building, or other public purposes; 
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H. R. 9183. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to adjust the terms of the contract for the sale of the old post- 
office property in New Haven, Conn.; and 

House concurrent resolution 46. 


Eesolved dy the House of e eee Use Senate concurring), 
That a jolt commission to consist of three Mi ee of the Senate 

and three Members of the House of 1 de appointed 
by the Vice 3 of the United States 7 Speaker of the 


respe ds and to 
report fully to 9 as to existing co; 


conditions in the said islands, 
and particular) 5 and recommend action 2 Co. if need 
there be there 2 reference to whether overuse 


under executive direction should be superseded b; SEL 
vided by Con as nent Pelas ated by act of March ra, IIT G 39 S 
1132}, sni aig ater being now only 5 haracter and 


y order of the Presiden 5 officers of the Navy; 
also, as to whether Coupons should at this ae pre for a civil 
government of the ae by an organic act; also w if any, 
tion is -neces the formation and ad tien of an o 
act, and as to conditions existing in the islands. Said re- 
port to be filed at the earliest date p and the 
sixth Congress. That the expenses of said commission in 


the provisions of this resolution shall be 5 in equal proportions 
from the contingent funds oe cee the Senate and the House of resenta- 
tives, upon the audit and order, respectively, of the Senate 


and House members of said commission, the total amount not to — 


the sum of 52.500. 
POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The cominittee resumed its session. 

Mr. STEENERSON, Mr. Chairman, I should like to have 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, a year ago last month 
we held hearings on this item. It was then carried at $100,000 
for the year, and they asked for $850,500. Before it was granted 
we examined Mr. Praeger with regard to it, and I mention this 
simply to show the methods employed by the Post Office Depart- 
ment to increase this appropriation. 

Now, we have announced here a policy of economy. Our 
leader, Mr, MONDEEL, has said that we must cut appropriations 
as much as possible, that the burden of taxation upon the people 
is very heavy, and we must economize where it is possible to 
do so. We would not economize on postal salaries, because, by 
reason of the high cost of living, the personnel had to have more 
compensation or the service would break down and be demoral- 
ized. Here is a matter that they seek to increase from $850,000 
to $3,000,000, 

I want to call your attention to the fact that a year ago, 
when we granted the increase of 800 per cent, I asked Mr. 
Praeger if they were going to extend the service to St Paul 
and Minneapolis. I said I did not believe in the service except 
as an experiment. I said, “If you are going to extend it, are 
you going to carry it to the Twin Cities?” I will read from 
page 54 of Inst year’s hearings on the appropriation bill: 

Mr. Srrxxxnsox, You have not gotten ha chicago yet? 

—— Prancer. Sunday week we will get there—on the 15th of De- 
bgt he STERNERSON. And then what time will you get to Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. 


Mr. PRAEGER. In the spring. That is the only 
because we have problems to solve connected wi 


romise we can make, 
winter flying which 
swin: 


we are to solve on the New York-Chicago route. If that 
yet ‘and 10 we — fairly reasonable weather, we will get into ar eos H 


That, of a got the Minnesota vote for the appropriation. 
He has never extended it to Minneapolis. But under his state- 
ment the people have purchased an aviation field for $25,000, 
and the board of trade are bombarding me with telegrams. 

Again I examined Mr. Praeger in the hearings on this bill, 
and I said, “How about the extension to Minneapolis?” He 
said he was going to extend it to Minneapolis. He said that 
they had not been able to take care of the extension until they 
knew whether Congress wanted to extend the service or not. 
Later on, in response to a question in another hearing, he said 
he was going to extend it to Minneapolis. But here is a tele- 
gram I got from Minneapolis to-day: 


MINNEAPOLIS, MIXX., January 1}. 
Hon, HALVOR STERENERSON, ; 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Post Office ent has provided for Air Mail Service out of 
present funds. This service canceled July 1 unless additional funds are 
provided. We ask your support for appropriation asked for this — 

B. F. BENSON, 
Vice President Chamber of Commerce. 

Now, here is a holdup as plain as can be. We gave them 
$850,000 last year on his distinct promise to have the service 
extended to Minneapolis—they were already in Chicago—and 
now they telegraph me that unless they get the increased ap- 
propriation they will discontinue the service on the ist of 
July. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. I understand it is the position of the de- 
partment that unless there is an increased appropriation for 
the service after the 1st of July they will discontinue it. If 
they can maintain the service from April to July under the 
present appropriation, why can not they maintain it after the 
ist of July on the same amount of appropriation? 

Mr. STEENERSON. They could; with due economy they 
could maintain the service and haye an unexpended balance. 
In 1918 they figure that it cost $5.35 per ton-mile, and now 
they have reduced it; and one man testified that he would carry 
it for $1 a mile without regard to the load, and that the 
machine carries 500 pounds or more. If they had used economy 
they could have carried the air mail service to Minneapolis and 
St. Paul long ago. Perhaps they waited to get an aviation 
field ready for them. 

Now they undertake to threw all the blame on me, saying 
that unless we give them the $3,000,000 the airplane service to 
Minneapolis will be discontinued July 1. 

I have some respect for a highway robber, because he has 
some courage; but the idea of having people hold up Congress 
by a threat to discontinue the service that we have appropri- 
ated money for excels the performance of that individual. 
[Laughter.] They are not satisfied to leave Members to use 
their judgment, but must intimidate them. 

Now, as to the merits of the air mail service: As stated by 
my colleague, Mr. MADDEN, between here and New York it is 
absolutely useless. We had Mr. Ryan, president of the Railway 
Mail Association, before the committee, and he testified that 
he had made ts on 12 different days, and in most 
cases the letter mail by railroad got here before the aeroplane 
letters. Everybody can sce that whether you get the mail 
here an hour or two in advance is insufficient to make any 
great difference. The Postmaster General's report, for in- 
stance, states that in 19 months the air mail service has expe- 
dited the delivery of 22,000,000 letters. Wonderful! Twenty- 
two million letters! At that rate it would take five years to 
get one letter to each inhabitant of the United States. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will. 

Mr. DYER. ‘The gentleman says that they have expedited 
22,000,000 letters. How much time have they saved? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I do not believe they have saved a 
minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
that his time be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I regret exceedingly, but I 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, on this aeroplane item I think 
the House would be interested in understanding the present 
situation as to the existing service in order to pass judgment 
upon whether or not the service should be extended. As has 
been stated by the chairman of the committee, the original ap- 
propriation for the aeroplane service was $100,000, and for the 
present fiscal year that appropriation is $850,500. As we all 
understand, the first route established was the one from New 
York City to Washington. Then in the present fiscal year, with 
the increased appropriation, the department has been able to 
install a new route from New York to Cleveland and from Cleve- 
land to Chicago. The statement is made by the chairman of the 
committee, Mr. Sreexenson, and also by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MappEen] that the route from New York to Wash- 
ington serves no real practical purpose, for the reason that it 
leaves New York City at 8.45 a. m., and that practically all of 
the mail that is placed in the New York City post office the night 
before would go out on the night trains to Washington anyway, 
and therefore the mail is not expedited by the aeroplane de- 
livery. Let it be noted that the route from New York to Wash- 
ington does not carry New York City mail alone. Its most useful 
purpose is served in another way. The New England mail does 
not reach the New York connection until after the New York 
trains have left, and therefore unless it makes this aeroplane 
connection it does not get into Washington until a day Iate, The 
Postmaster General, in his anual report, explains the real reason, 
the real justification for the Washington-New York route, in this 
language: 


The air distance on the New York-Washington route is 218 miles 
and the time of transit 21 to 3 hours. The rail distance is 226 uiiles 
and the time of transit 5 hours to 6 hours and 20 5 On this 
route mall originating in New York a late at night and 
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tion of the constant complaints that it took two days for the night 
mail from Boston to be delivered in the city of Washington. These 
delays were beyond the control of the Post Office Department,. having 
been uncertain train connections and to the transfer of the 
mail across New York City from one railroad station to another, 
Northbound the mail is taken from soutbern train connections at 
Washington and delivered in New York in time for the afternoon car- 
riers. If this mail had remained on the trains, it would have reached 
New York City too late for carrier delivery on that day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? x 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Does the gentleman know what time is 
required to take this mail from the post office over to the 
aerial stations at New York and also to take it from the landing 
place here to the post offiee? 5 

Mr. BLACK. We had testimony on that matter in the hear- 
ings. I think it was about 30 minutes that it took to transport 
the mail from the city post office to points of flying by the depart- 
ment automobiles—a very short time. For instance, Belmont 
Field is the landing place at New York City, and it is only 
15 miles from the city post office, and the waiting Government 
automobile can carry the mail to the post office in a very short 
while. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Oh, that is just the time that the 
automobile takes, but that does not include all of the time. 
If anyone will try to put a letter in the New Yerk post office 
and arrange in some way if he can to get it by air mail here, 
he will find out about how much this service amounts to. 

Mr. BLACK. Has the gentleman tried it, and is he in a 
position to give any expert testimony upon that topic? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I have not tried it myself, but I have 
been reliably informed by men who have tried it that there is 
nothing accomplished by aerial mail, and that was at the time 
when they used special stamps. 

Mr. BLACK. We had a gentleman before the committee, and 
he did make some statements as to tests that he had made, 
but an investigation of the circumstances showed that he simply 
placed letters in the New York City post office on the night be- 
fore and designated them to go by aeroplane. The truth of the 
matter is that the department sometime ago abandoned the 
reguintion that will enable the patron to assure the delivery 
of his letter by aeroplane, because a system of that kind was 
found to be impracticable, and the department now uses its 
discretion to dispatch the mail that is deposited in the office 
in the most expeditious manner, whether by aeroplane or other- 
wise. So that a patron, when he deposits his letter in the 
New York City post office on the night before, has no assurance 
that it will go out by aeroplane. The information furnished 
our committee by the Post Office Department is that if you 
deposit a letter in the New York City post office at the heaviest 
hour of mailing, which is around 6 p. m., it will perhaps reach 
Washington sooner by train than it would by aeroplane, because 
of the seryice of the night trains which go out of New York 
City. But perhaps the most valuable purpose for the aeroplane 
service from New York to Washington is that it enables the 
New England mail to make connections fn the city of New York 
for Washington that it could not possibly make by train. This 
is a very substantial and important reason and has greatly 
improved the mail service to the New England States. - 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr: BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The testimony of Mr. Ryan, the presi- 
dent of the Railway Mail Association, was that these experiments 
were made before the special aeroplane postage was abolished, 
and I know that to be the fact, because he brought them in to me 
long before that action was taken by the department. 
had a particular box. Here is an expert on mail matters who 
said that he mailed them in the special box for aeroplane mail 
and that they went by aeroplane. 

Mr. BLACK. Oh, no; I do not think the gentleman's recol- 
lection of Mr. Ryan’s statement is correct. He said that he did 
not know whether they went by aeroplane or not. That he 
mailed the letters at the particular time he mentioned, and 
intended that they should go by aeroplane. 

Mr. STEENERSON. That was before the abolition of the 
special postage. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. What is the cost of the mail service by 
aeroplane from Washington to New Tork, roughly? 


Mr. BLACK. I think those figures are given in the report of 
the Postmaster General. 

Mr. ROUSE. It is about $120,000. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The bill carries $850,000. What amount is 
carried for the New York-Washington service? 

Mr. BLACK. The total appropriation is $850,000, and that 
pays the expenses of the New York-Washington route and also 
the expenses of the route from: New York to Cleveland, Ohio, and 
from Cleveland, Ohio, to Chicago. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. -That includes all of the service of this 
character? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; at the present time; and the Second As- 
sistant Postmaster General has stated to the committee that he 
would not be able to extend the service by the addition of any 
new routes with only the apprepriation of $850,000. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. How many routes is the department now 
experimenting with by this process? 

Mr. BLACK. The ones I mentioned—New York to Washing- 
ton, and New York to Cleveland, and Cleveland to Chicago. I 
wish that I had time to discuss the new routes projected, es- 
pecially the one to the Pacific coast, but I see that I will not 
have the time, 

The CHATRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
again expired, 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I wish the gentleman's time was not up, 
as I want to know how many are contemplated. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, ordinarily I am not a champion 
and defender of the Postmaster General or of many of the 
doings of the Post Office Department. In this matter of carry- 
ing mail by airplane, however, I agree with him, at least as to 
his request for an additional appropriation. I think we shall 
make a great mistake if at this early stage in the development 
of aerial mail service we turn our backs upon it and discon- 
tinue it. F do not believe that we should be so exacting as to 
require at this stage of development that it shall be more eco- - 
nomical than any other method of carrying the mail. If we do 
this and refuse ta experiment, we practically shut ourselves 
out from the future development of this great invention for 
commercial purposes. [Applause.] 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I am not thoroughly informed as to the figures 
given by the Postmaster General. They certainly make a good 
showing on their face, and nobody has produced figures to con- 
tradict them. Whether they are accurate or not, in my opinion 
we ought not at this time to discontinue this. service, throw 
the whole scheme overboard, go back to the old methods excu- 
sively, and shut ourselves ont from the benefits of what may 
take place in the future development of this great invention. 
Now I yield. 

Mr. DOWELL. According to the statement of the gentleman 
from Illinois, the airplanes are able to carry the mail from 
New York to Chicago at a gain of about nine hours to catch 
the trains. Is there any reason why there would not be a cor- 
e i gain if extended from there to the coast? [Ap- 

use. 

Mr. TILSON. There would be even greater gain in time in 
proportion to the increase in distance. The trouble is that if 
we stop where we are, as the gentleman from Hlinois would 
have us do, we shall have only two routes, one from New York 
to Washington, the other from New York to Chicago, which are 
not sufficient in extent to give a thorough test. Please observe 
that the gentleman from Illinois lives in Chicago and that he fs 
the one to speak of a pork barrel. We are now giving this 
improved service to Chicago in addition to the best service that 
can be given otherwise. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman will allow me, the gentle- 
man wants to state what I said. I did not say this mail went 
to Chicago. I said it went there for the purpose of making 
western connections. ‘That is what it goes there for, not for the 
purpose of Chicago at all. 

Mr. TILSON. It goes to Chicago, at any rate. 

Mr. MADDEN. What difference does that make? 

Mr. TILSON. I call the attention of the gentieman to the 
fact that it is all mail that goes to the western people, and that 
it arrives in Chicago nine hours earlier than it would arrive 
by train. He has admitted this, so that upon the statement of 
the gentleman from Chicago alone, if it aecomplishes only what 
the gentieman states, E submit that it ought to be continued 
and extended. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I will. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman lives in Connecticut and he 
has stated that the purpose-of the New York to Washington 
service is for the benefit of New England. Has the gentleman 
any personal experience as to the expedition of mail delivered 
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from Connecticut to Washington since the airplane service has 
been in operation? 


Mr, TILSON. I have never made any experiments to show 
what the gain in time is by reason of the airplane service. About 
two years ago I recall distinctly that the service from New 
England to Washington was simply abominable. We could not 
as a rule get a letter here under 36 hours from any point in 
New England. I made a number of tests with this as a result. 
I complained to the Post Office Department and took the matter 
up with inspectors. Within the last year I have observed, and 
have so stated, that the service has been considerably better. I 
do not attribute it to the aerial service, for I have not the data 
to pore it, but I do know that the facts are as I now state them 
to be. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I will. 

Mr. HUSTED. Does the gentleman contend this service 
should be extended irrespective of the question of expense? 

Mr. TILSON. Not entirely so, but as an experimental matter 
it should be gradually extended. I think the showing has been 
good during the last year, and I think it justifies a gradual 
increase. 

Mr. HUSTED. Well, the practicability of the service is the 
basis of its desirability? 

Mr. TILSON. Certainly. That is all that is desired to be 
demonstrated. 

Mr. HUSTED. If it is going to be so expensive that it is not 
practical, we certainly do not want it. 

Mr. TILSON. It has not proved so thus far. 

Mr. HUSTED. Can the gentleman give us an idea of the rela- 
tive cost of the transportation of a letter from Washington to 
New York by airplane? 

Mr. TILSON. No; I can not; and, more than that, I do not 
believe that anyone can do so at this time. That is one of the 
very reasons why we should continue it as an experiment further, 
because, regardless of what the Postmaster General says, I re- 
gard aerial mail service in many respects as still in the experi- 
mental stage. We should thoroughly test the matter to an ex- 
tent and on a scale that will give such information as my friend 
from New York desires. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, in view of what 
the gentleman from Illinois had to say, I want to say at the 
outset that what I shall say on this particular subject is abso- 
lutely from an impersonal standpoint. The Post Office De- 
partment, so far as I know, has not at the present time any 
idea, if this appropriation is increased or if the $3,000,000 had 
been granted, of extending this service to any section of the 
State in which I live. The Postmaster General, in the letter 
which was referred to by the gentleman from Missouri and 
which was inserted in the Senate proceedings of January 6, has 
made a very clear and full statement as to the operation of 
this service during the past 19 months, and if gentlemen will 
read that statement it seems to me that there woùld be no 
objection made to a further extension of this service. This 
service, I will say to the gentleman from Michigan, has, in a 
certain sense, advanced beyond the experimental stage. It has 
advanced far enough for one to be able to judge as to its value 
and the advisability of its extension. Now, there are three 
routes, as has been stated, already in existence, Washington 
to New York, from New York to Cleveland, and from Cleveland 
to Chicago. This letter of the Postmaster General shows that 
these routes are paying for themselves in the way of revenue 
and saving in the distribution of mail, and there has been, as 
stated, 22,000,000 letters handled in the last 19 months. Now, 
it is not to be expected while this service was in the experi- 
mental stage that it could have been operated as eco- 
nomically as it will be as it develops. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral states that he has this object in view. He proposes, if 
the money is given him to establish four additional routes, one 
from Chicago throughout the West to San Francisco, another 
from the Twin Cities in Minnesota to St. Louis, another from 
Pittsburgh to Indianapolis, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Kansas 
City, and another, if I remember correctly, from New York 
to Atlanta, Such a service will save from 9 to 48 hours in the 
delivery of mail to these points, and will be in line with the 
progressive sentiment of our country, affording the very best 
opportunity for the commercial development of the air service. 
And I have no doubt but that the larger experience will result 
in its ultimate extension to all parts of the country, with little 
or no additional expense. 

I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman, I think, perhaps did not 
mean to quite make the statement I understood. Does the 
gentleman mean to state that on any existing route the service 


results in a saving sufficient to make up for the cost of the 
service? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will read to tle gentleman the 
statement made by the Postmaster General on that very point. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The figures that Mr. Praeger gives in the 
hearings—— 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. On pages 1084-1089 of the Rxconb 
of January 6 is the letter to which I referred a moment ago, and 
in which the Postmaster General shows that its operating cost 
to date, including overhead and interest on investment for 
three routes, amounts to something over $397,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. On what date was that? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. On January 6. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of this year? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. And he has had a million. 
of the rest? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. He had $850,000, and part of that 
money, as I understand it, was used in the purchase of aero- 
planes, necessary accessories and equipment, and the purchase 
of landing fields, 

Mr. CRAMTON, Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Let me read this for the benefit 
of the gentleman. The Postmaster General states: 

The revenue and sa 
$104,831.50 from the sale of extra-rate sleplons poani Pe kg in ea 
space from May 15, 1918, to June 30, 1919. The sav on train 
d 76 600 pe Pago doa E 3 December a 120 AE the pa of 
weight-carrying planes, the saving is aE the rate of. $593,000. per year. 

That is on the three routes, ; 

Mr. CRAMTON. May I quote this statement very briefly, 
made by Mr. Praéger in the hearings: 

To extend the New York-Washingto — 
jane ae ne cost of 2461520. The rig on hat to A 

Leaving a net loss of something over $200,000 as a cost of the 
experiment. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is devoted to one particular 
item. I have read the gentlemen the statement which was made 
over the signature of the Postmaster General as to the saving 
by reason of this service on the three routes now in operation. 

Now, to go further, if the Congress wishes to extend this 
service in the interest of the quick transmission of the mails, 
and also in the interest of developing the air service com- 
mercially, it seems to me that we not only ought to appropriate 
the $850,500 provided in this bill but that the entire estimate 
of the Postmaster General should have been allowed. 

Gentlemen have said that this will result in a “ pork-barrel” 
bill. I submit, gentlemen, if there is one official in the admin- 
istration of our Government who has shown economy, if there 
is one official who has attempted to save the money of the peo- 
ple while attempting to render service to the people, it has been 
the Postmaster General. And I do not believe if we were to 
appropriate a sum greater than $3,000,000 for the development 
of this service, the Postmaster General would put it in or would 
establish a single route unless he was first assured that there 
would be proper returns to the Government for that service. 

Now, what does this bill of the gentleman from Minnesota 
IMr. STEENERSON] carry in the way of appropriations? It car- 
ries $25,000,000 more than the appropriations for the current 
year. It carries over $70,000,000 more than the Postmaster 
General asked for the expenses of the next fiscal year. It is 
true the gentleman from Minnesota has stated that the $70,000,000 
represents an increase of salaries for Post Office employees, and 
I am not quarreling with the gentleman about that; but I do 
say, if we can increase the estimates for the next fiscal year by 
over $70,000,000 for the benefit of salaries in the Postal Service, 
certainly we can afford to spend $3,000,000 for the benefit of the 
people in order to insure the proper and quick dispatch of the 
mails of this country. [Applause.] It seems to me that, in 
the face of this showing made by the Postmaster General, it is 
very poor economy for us and shows a very poor conception of 
the demands of progress when we cut down the estimates which 
he has submitted in order to develop this particular service, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have 
unanimous consent that debate on this paragraph close in five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, This is all proceeding by unanimous con- 
sent, the point of order having been reserved. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire some time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I desire five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman desires to ask unani- 
mous consent, the discussion may proceed for 
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Mr. STEENERSON. I do not wish to shut anybody off I 
understood the Chair to say that the debate was proceeding 
unanimous consent, and I stated that I did not feel like object- 
ing as yet, but I soon will. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mon- 
DELL] reserved a point of order on the paragraph, and of course 
no amendment is in order or other dispesition of the language 
until some action is taken, either by making the point of order 
or withdrawing it. 

Mr. ROUSE. I suggest that the gentleman from Wyoming 
state his point of order and have it decided. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I thought I was recognized, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair has r the gentleman 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I am making the point of order that inas- 
much as the gentleman reserved the point of order on the entire 
paragraph he can not now amend that reservation, but the 
point of order is pending on the entire paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair overrules the point of order. 
The gentleman has not withdrawn his reservation. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. He has modified his reservation. 

The IRMAN. The Chair Goes not so understand it. 

Mr. SEYER. That is what he stated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the gentleman is 
stating something which he intended to do. 

Mr, DYER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri will state 
his parliamentary inquiry. ¢ 

Mr. DYER. I desire to ask the Chair whether, if the gen- 
fleman withdraws his point of order or modifies it, it will 
then be the time to make a point of order on the entire para- 


. The Chair will state it would be. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, when I first came to Oon- 
gress provision was carried in the Post Office bill for the ex- 
pedition of mails to certain points in the far West, South, and 
Southwest. 

Those appropriations did really expedite the mail. There is 
no question about that. They did give a very considerable num- 
ber of people their mail more quickly and expeditiously and 
satisfactorily than they would otherwise have received it. 
There is no doubt about that. But that expedition of mail to 
the South and Southwest became one of the scandals of Con- 
gress, and the House finally determined that it was not justified 
in going to the enormous additional expense entailed in those 
routes for the purpose of expediting mail to a certain few and 
privileged folks living somewhere within the confines of the 
Union. 7 

Now, we have a proposition which simply alleges expedition 
of the mail, but as a matter of fact does not expedite the mail. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. MONDELL. So far as the route between Washington 
and New York is concerned, and even as to the route between 
New York and Chicago, it is very doubtful whether any consid- 
erable portion of the mail is really expedited. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield. 

Mr. DOWELL. Does the gentleman take issue with the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] when he says that the mail is 
carried nine hours faster from New York to Chicago? 

Mr. MONDELL. I think it is doubtful. The gentleman thinks 
and believes that certain mail is expedited. Possibly at times 
it may be. I will not contradict the gentleman's statement, but 
I think the expedition is doubtful. And what does it expedite? 
Three or four hundred pounds of mail—a mere handful—out of 
tons of first-class mail, 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
single question? 

Mr. MONDELL. A few individuals here and there—some 
favored person here and there—secure a letter a few hours 
earlier than they otherwise would, at a cost of from 25 to 50 
times what it costs te send it by train, if there is any expedi- 
tion at all. Now I yield to the gentleman from Connecticut 


Mr. TILSON. Does not the gentleman realize that the fur- 
ther these aerial mail routes are extended the more time will 
be gained? While not a great deal of time is saved between 
New York and Washington, it is because the distance is so 
short; but if you take it halfway across the continent there 
will be nearly a whole day saved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, there is no man living who 
is capable of sound thinking that does not know that this Gov- 
ernment can not afford—no people on earth can afford—to carry 
all first-class mail by airplane, Why, it would cost twice or 


three times the present total of the appropriations in this bill 


to do it. Yet gentlemen insist that their particular favored 
locality shall have this special expedition of a little handful 
of mail at the expense of all the people. 

Why, talk about pork-barrel appropriations! There is noth- 
ing that has been before Congress that is quite as clear and 
definite a piece of pork-barrel legislation as this proposition to 
expedite the mail by airplane here, there, and elsewhere. It 
is no wonder that boards of trade and chambers of commerce 
favor this for the purpose of advertising their villages, large 
and small, important and unimportant, and send telegrams and 
letters to their Members to get behind this pork-barrel propo- 
sition to increase this service—not to give the people generally 
better mail serviee but to advertise their towns. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am in faver of experimenting in the 
carrying of mail by airplanes, not because we do to any con- 
siderable extent expedite the mail anywhere, but because I 
think we can perhaps afford to spend a little money in the 
interest of the science of aeronautics in connection with the 
dispatch of the mail. We are doing that to the extent of nearly 
a million dollars. Yet new, while we are trying to cut off all 
extraordinary expenditures and set our faces like flint against 
all new and unnecessary enterprises in the interest of the 
Public Treasury, gentlemen are proposing enlargement of this 
class of a service that is of no considerable practical value any- 
where to anybody except as it may advertise a city and the 
department, and except as it may have some little value 
doubtful value, in my opinion—in developing the science of acro- 
pautics. It costs 6 cents per ton-mile to carry mail by train. 
It costs $5.25, according to the Post Office Department—and you 
2 assured that that is not too large to carry the mail by 
airplane. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is $5.25. 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; $5.25 per ton-mile by airplane, as 
against an average of 6 cents per ton-mile by train; and yet at 
a time when we are trying to economize, at a time when we are 
trying to keep within our present expenditures, gentlemen, 
urged by boards of trade and chambers of commerce and am- 
bitious towns and cities, want to have this item increased. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Now, I am perfectly willing to withdraw 
the point of order if it can be understood that the Post Office 
Committee and all members of it are willing to stand by their 
bill as against any increase. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL., But unless I have that assurance I am dis- 
posed to make the point of order. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Does the gentleman refer to the Post 
Office Committee or to the Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. MONDELL. I refer to the Post Office Committee. 
oan 5 The Post Office Committee reported this 

out. 3 

Mr. MONDELL. If the Fost Office Committee is against any 
increase, I think that the Committee of the Whole will go with 
them; and unless it can be understood and agreed that the Post 
Office Committee is going to stand squarely and honestly by its 
5 to economize and oppose Yncreases, I shall make the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The tine of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. DOWELL, Mr. DYER, and Mr. QUIN rose. ? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Iowa is recognized. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I want just a fey moments, 
if I can have it. í 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has been recognized. He 
can go on. 

Mr. DOWELL. I recognize thet If the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL], who has just left the floor, had been 
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here when we were carrying the mail by stage or by a mule 
team he would have opposed putting it upon the railroads. 
[Applause.] His argument is the best evidence I have heard 
that he is not in favor of any progress or anything that will 
get to the people of the country the quickest mail service pos- 
sible. 

Now, I want to say further that if his argument had pre- 
yailed years ago, out in the country where he now resides, they 
would be still carrying the mail in the same way that they were 
carrying it half a century ago. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. And the train service would not have run 
that far in the West. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Did we transfer from the stagecoach to the train when it cost 
twenty times as much on the train? Or have we made any 
transfer when the cost of the change was ten or twenty times as 
much? z 

Mr. DOWELL. But the gentleman will remember that the 
aerial mail service is very new. It is yet in the experimental 
stage. Yet the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappren] has 
produced the best evidence to the committee that can be pro- 
duced that it will be efficient in the future, when they can now 
gain nine hours of time on the mail from New York to Chi- 
cago. What time are they to gain in the future in traveling 
across the continent? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. The gentleman has made an argument that 
the air service saves nine hours between New York and Chicago, 
and if we can convince everyone that this transportation will 
take a letter nine hours sooner to Chicago, he is estopped from 
arguing that it is not good between New York and San Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to know if the gentleman would help 
us to let the people of the country know that our good Republi- 
cans on that side of the House have that kind of a nonpro- 
gressive man as their leader. [Laughter.] 4 

Mr. DOWELL. I will let bhira answer that, but I do think his 
argument is not taking into consideration the real spirit of 
progress in the transportation of the mail. ‘The people of this 
country desire expeditious service, the best service obtainable, 
and while it may cost a little more in the experimental stage, 
I want to say that if the gentleman from Wyoming lives and is 
in Congress 25 years from now, and he reads the argument that 
he made to-day, he will wonder what he was thinking of when 
he made it. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman knows, and all the Members of 
the House know, that the Postal Service is now self-supporting 
and has turned a balance into the Treasury. 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes; I never heard anyone say that the Post 
Office Department had squandered the money appropriated. I 
think the Post Office Department is trying to get every dollar 
of service that can be got out of the money appropriated. [Ap- 
plause.] I believe that we ought to give it an opportunity not 
only to experiment, but I believe it can make the mail service 
efficient and productive, and I hope the argument made by the 
gentleman from Illinois, who is willing that the mail shall be 
sent from New York to Chicago but no farther—that the same 
argument will prove true between Chicago, St. Louis, and San 
Francisco, and the other central parts of this great country. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not care whether they send it from New 
York to Chicago by aeroplane or not. 

Mr. DOWELL. Whatever may be the desire of the gentleman 
from Illinois, he says that they save nine hours between New 
York and Chicago, and that shows that they would eventually 
save many hours between New York and San Francisco. That 
is what the people want—expedition and efficient service. [Ap- 

lause.} 
P Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, as far as I am concerned, I be- 
lieve that the Postmaster General and the Post Office Depart- 
ment have run that department more economically and on a 
more businesslike basis than any other department is run by 
this Government. [Applause.] But I do not favor this fad of 
taking a shirt tail full of mail in an aeroplane that costs twenty 
times more than it would to transport tons of mail by railroad, 
steamboat, or otherwise. We have heard some talk on this 
floor about economy. I can not understand how men in private 
conversation, and in letters, in newspaper interviews, and in 
private speech, will talk economy and then come on the floor 


and favor every kind of a scheme that grabs down into the 
Treasury to take the money out of it which the taxpayers have 
put there. 

I have no patience with this foolish talk about experimenting 
up in frozen Alaska, where nothing’ but dogs can stand the 
climate, where a fellow has to be wrapped up in a fur coat, 
with boots lined with fur, with a fur cap and fur eyelashes, to 
keep him from freezing to death, and yet this nonsense about 
sending aeroplanes up there to carry the mail; appropriating 
$850,000 for the experiment. 

What I would like to see is for the Post Office Department 
to extend this splendid rural free delivery. Let us get this 
rural mail out to people who are not now receiving it. I will 
vote to put $850,000 to experiment further in carrying the rural 
mail out into the woods, so that the farmers can get their mail. 
Talk about some man not being satisfied with getting his mail 
where the trains run across the country at 50 and 75 miles an 
hour, when the man that lives out on Hominy Creek gets a 
paper three days old. Let us expend the money where it will do 
some good, where the great mass of the population of the coun- 
try, the backbone of the country, live. The farmers only ask 
the Government to give them simple justice instead of wasting 
the money on this aeroplane business. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. No; I haven't the time. I believe that the people 
of this country want us to do the sensible thing, and I hope 
that the gentleman from Wyoming will hold his point of order 
against this business, If you are going to vote for every 
chimerical scheme in every department like you propose here, 
stop and think of the $6,000,000,000 that we are advised Con- 
gress is called upon to appropriate. Where are you going to 
get all the money? Many people say let us reduce taxation. 
Are you going to decrease the taxes by this sort of business? 
If you follow this policy on this bill, you will have to on the 
Navy bill and the Army bill, and there will be increases every- 
where. [Applause.] 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regulur order is demanded. Does the 
gentleman from Wyoming make the point of order? 

Mr, STEENERSON. I would like to say that there is a propo- 
sition for withdrawing the point of order, 

The CHAIRMAN, The regular order has been demanded, and 
the Chair will request the gentleman from Wyoming to make the 
point of order or withdraw his reservation. 

Mr. MONDELL. Why, Mr. Chairman, I stated that if the 
committee and all members of the committee would agree to 
oppose any increase of this item I would not make the point 
of order. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, The gentleman from Wyoming 
refers to the committee; does he refer to the Post Office Com- 
mittee or the members of the Committee of the Whole. I will 
say to the gentleman that I never in my experience knew a 
Member to hold up the entire membership of the House. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I want to be heard 
against the point of order. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
the entire paragraph. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I should like to be heard 
against the point of order. è 

Mr. STEENERSON. I should like to be heard against the 
point of order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON], chairman of the committee, to 
discuss the point of order, 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. To 
which point of order is the gentleman addressing himself? 
There have been two made. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not know until the gentle- 
man states, 

Mr. STEENERSON. Both of them. I will say that the first 
part of the paragraph is not subject to a point of order at all, 
but the point of order is good as against the whole paragraph, 
because the last proviso might be subject to the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. In order to save time the Chair will over- 
rule the point of order to the language included in lines 15 and 
16 down to and including the figures “ $60,000,000,” because that 
was made in order by the special rule. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads recommended this appropriation of $850,500 under 
this provision, which is exactly the same as was carried in last 
year’s bill, and the reason why we contend that this is in order 
is that the service is authorized by law. Perhaps some of you 
will recollect that last spring, when the question of the right of 
the Postmaster General to send letters by airplane without any 
distinctive airplane stamp was raised, I addressed a resolution 
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to him asking by what authority he carried these letters by air- 
He replied: 
Second. The authority that exists for “transporting or pa ee Gage 


aeroplane 
provides: 


Ir 
by aeroplane at not exceeding 24 cents 
per ounce or fraction thereof.“ Under the authority of this statute the 


shall include sealed parcels not exceeding 30 inches in length and girth 
combined; and that the postage be prepaid with special mag Pe ae 


This regulation is designed to insure to senders transportation by the 
a ft their mail so ig amare bere the special amount 


specially paid aeroplane mail is supplemented sufficiently to make a 
eee le load with mail on which the ordinary rate of postage was 
paid. 


Then he goes on in another paragraph 

Mr. DYER. If the gentleman will yield, I will ask unani- 
mous consent to withdraw the point of order which I made. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I should like to finish my argument in 
spite of that. 

The CHAIRMAN. It does not require unanimous consent to 
withdraw the gentleman’s point of order. 

Mr. DYER. If the gentleman will yield to me for that pur- 
pose, I will withdraw that. 

The CHAIRMAN. That was overruled. 

Mr. DYER. The point of order which the Chair overruled 
was to the last part of the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. To the first part. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The Postmaster General's letter says 
further— * 


dutx, of the 5 to dispatch the mails as far as 8 
tes, 


ing the mail on all post roads established by law, as often as he, haring 
due regard to productiveness and other circumstances, may th 


proper.’ 

Here is the law. The general law provides that the Post- 
master General shall transport the mail by the most expeditious 
route, It is contended here that the aeroplane route is the most 
expeditious. It is further contended that Congress in 1919 
passed an act authorizing the Postmaster General to prescribe 
airplane postage at not exceeding 24 cents an ounce, and he, 
acting under that authority, issued his orders prescribing first 
12 cents, then 10 cents, then 6 cents, and finally 2 cents. That is 
what we are acting under now, and the fact that Congress saw 
fit to enact a law that authorized the Postmaster General to 
prescribe the rate of postage for acroplanes certainly implies 
the necessary authority. Therefore this proviso, we contend, is 
not subject to the point of order. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I think all will admit that 
this bill can not carry an appropriation for the carriage of the 
mails except in a manner provided for by law. The Post 
Office Committee has authority only to appropriate for the car- 
riage of the mail as provided by statute, and there is no statu- 
tory provision for the carrying of the mail by airplane. The 
chairman of the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
curiously confuses effect with cause. He says because a provi- 
sion was made for certain postage rates when mail was car- 
ried by aeroplane, therefore and thereby Congress authorized 
the carrying of mail in that way. Quite the contrary. The 
Congress did provide in this paragraph temporarily for the 
carrying of the mail by airplanes, and that having been done, 
it became necessary, of course, to make some provision, either 
by law or by regulation, whereby postage could be collected on 
mail so carried. 

That legislation was not intended to authorize the carrying 
of mail by airplane. It did not authorize it. It simply pro- 
vided that when it was carried under this temporary provision 
certain stamps might be used and certain charges made, There 
is no warrant of law for the carrying of mail in this way. The 
Congress has seen fit to allow a certain part of the appropriation 
to be used in that way, but it has made no provision whatever 
for the carrying of the mail in that way as a statutory provision, 
and therefore this language, which in the absence of a point of 
order simply authorizes the use of an appropriation for a certain 
purpose, is good law so long as it is not objected to and is approved 
by the Congress, but it falls immediately upon the point of order 
being made. : 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. What portion of the paragraph did the 
Chair rule in order under the special rule? 

The CHAIRMAN. The first two lines down to and including 
the figures “ $60,000,000.” 

Mr. GARD. A further parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 
What was the point of order made by the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. TINCHER]? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman did not particularly state 
the point of order, but the Chair understood 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Did I understand the Chair correctly 
to say that he had ruled the first two lines in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would state that the point of 
order was made to the entire paragraph, and another point of 
order was made to that paragraph beginning in line 16 with 
the word “ Provided.” 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, no, Mr. Chairman; the point of order 
began with the words “ Provided further” in line 20. 

The CHAIRMAN.. The Chair understood that the point of 
order was made to all that portion of the paragraph after the 
word “ Provided” in line 16. 

Mr. STEENERSON. No. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, the point of order that I made 
was to the language following the words “ Provided further” 
in line 20. Then the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer] 
made the point of order to the entire paragraph immediately 
after I made that point of order. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Under these circumstances, Mr. Chair- 
man, what portion of the paragraph does the Chair decide now 
to be in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair holds everything down to the 
second proviso as being in order. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is lines 15 to 20, inclusive? 

The CHAIRMAN. And the Chair is now hearing the point 
of order on the language contained in the second proviso. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I do not think I can add any- 
thing to the presentation of this point of order by the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. I am surprised that the com- 
mittee is contending that that proviso is in order. I anticipate 
that when the bill was prepared, because of the language used 
in the proviso, they did not consider it in order, because cer- 
tainly if the Postmaster General needs authorization by this 
paragraph to expend this money, then the proviso is not in order. 
There certainly must be authority of law for the expenditure 
other than this appropriation bill. I do not think that the com- 
mittee seriously thinks this proviso is in order. I think the 
point of order should be sustained. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, this is simply a limita- 
tion upon the appropriation of $60,000,000 for the Railway 
Mail Service. It authorizes $850,000 of that money to be ap- 
propriated for purposes of aeroplane service. It is exactly the 
same as it was last year, and the committee then believed that 
it was in order, and no one, as I now recall, raised any point 
of order. Because of the authority of the Postmaster General 
to prescribe air-mail postage and to transport the mail by the 
most expeditious route, it is clearly in the regular course of 
his duty to do this as is authorized by law. The committee 
believed and the chairman of the Post Office Committee be- 
lieved that it was in order, otherwise he would have called 
on the Committee on Rules to make it in order, because it was 
agreed to by the Post Office Committee that $850,000 should 
be appropriated for the continuation of this service. 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, Mr. Chairman, I had some discussion 
with the chairman of the committee about that very matter. 
I suggested to the chairman that I certainly would oppose a 
rule making that in order because I wanted it to remain sub- 
ject to the point of order in order to prevent its being increased. 

Mr. STEENERSON,. That is probably the reason why I did 
not ask for a rule on that point. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I want to suggest that if 
the argument of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENER- 
sON] is correct, and there is existing law as a basis for the 
proviso, then the proviso is entirely unnecessary, and even if 
stricken out the Post Office Department with its $60,000,000 
could use any portion of it for the purchase of aeroplanes and 
for their operation, but the fact is that tisere is no legislation 
authorizing the expenditure for aeroplanes and that is the rea- 
son they want the proviso. The fact that there is no such 
legislation makes the proviso out of order. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I believe that the provision is 
in order for this reason, that at the present time all mail which 
is handled by the United States Government is a public proposi- 
tion. There is a law on the statute books, that Mr. STEENERSON 
has referred to, which provides that the Postmaster General 
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in his discretion may require the payment of postage on mail 
carried by aeroplane and then prescribing the rate. I main- 
tain it would be a physical impossibility at the present time 
to have that provision put into effect unless the Government 
also maintained aeroplanes for that service. If there is a law 
on the statute books, and there is, prescribing the amount of 
pay for the service, it must be clearly in order to provide 
money for the purchase of those planes by which mail is to 
be carried. I maintain that the proyision is in order and not 
subject to the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The point of order is made to the language 

- beginning “ Provided further” in line 20 down to and including 
the word“ determine” in line 25, on page 14. The Chair finds 
upon examination of the previous acts that in 1917 the Post- 
master General was authorized to expend not exceeding $100,000 
for the purchase, operation, and maintenance of aeroplanes, for 
experimental aeroplane mail service between such points as he 
may determine; and furthermore, in the act of May 10, 1918, 
the Postmaster General in his discretion was authorized to re- 
quire the payment of postage on mail carried by aeroplane at not 
exceeding 24 cents per ounce or fraction thereof. The fact that 
the establishment of this particular class of service was pro- 
vided for in an appropriation bill and may have been continued 
in another appropriation bill the succeeding year, would not, in 
the opinion of the Chair, be sufficient justification for the claim 
that it would not be subject to a point of order, if the point of 
order be made. In the view of the Chair, the Post Office Depart- 
ment is not authorized by any existing law to establish as a per- 
manent class of service the carriage of mail by aeroplane. The 
section to which the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENER- 
son] referred, section 3965 of the Revised Statutes, provides for 
the carrying of mail on all post roads, but that would not apply to 
the carrying of mail through the air. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I call the attention of 
the Chair to the fact that the definition of post roads“ includes 
every road where the mail has been or may be carried, and the 
route between here and New York is a post road, within the 
meaning of the statute. The statute is broad enough to cover a 
road in the air. It may all be in the air, but it is a road. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is inclined to believe that the 
provision of this statute, enacted some 40 or 50 years ago, could 
hardly have been intended to comprehend the carriage of mail 
by air route, neither does the Chair believe that this appropria- 
tion can be justified on the ground that it is a continuation of a 
public work or a service heretofore authorized by law, and the 
Chair therefore sustains the point of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, I do that for the purpose, if I may, of referring to the 
cost of railroad mail transportation. It is really perhaps not 
necessary now, but I think it might be enlightening to those 
present, because I was not able under discussion of the point of 
order to call the attention of the committee to the facts I now 
propose to relate. The section of this bill now under considera- 
tion and just passed carries $60,000,000 for railway mail pay. 
That is on the basis of 6 cents a ton-mile, substantially. The 
Post Office Department reports that the present cost of trans- 
portation by airplane is $5.25 a ton-mile. 

Mr. STEENERSON. In 1918? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not want to yield until I make this state- 
ment. ‘That is 90 times the cost of moving by rail, so that if it 
cost $60,000,000 to move the mail by rail on the basis of 6 cents 
a ton-mile it would cost $5,400,000,000 to move the mail by air- 
plane. Now, the question is, Are we justified in making the 
change? The Post Office Department says that if we can carry 
500 pounds of mail on an airplane the cost would be reduced to 
$2.40 a ton-mile. That would be 40 times what it costs now, 
or $2,400,000,000 per annum. They say that if we could build a 
plane to carry 500 pounds of mail they could reduce the cost to 
$1.25 a ton-mile. Even then—and that is conceded to be the 
minimum—it would be 20 times what it costs now, or $1,200,- 
000,000 a year for the transportation of the mail. The total 
appropriation carried in this bill for all purposes is $461,000,000. 
That includes the payment of compensation to 300,000 men and 
women in the service. And do you want to add, at the very 
lowest, $1,200,000,000 for mail transportation or at the present 
rate of $5,400,000,000 for transportation by airplane? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Ido. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman does not mean to 
say, does he, that anybody in the Post Office Department has ever 
contemplated extending this air mail service to all the people 
or any points except those large cities where 

Mr. MADDEN. Then I maintain that if we do not contemplate 
the continuation of service to all the people we have no right to 
extend the service to a special class. [Applause.] That is demo- 


cratic doctrine. I have heard the gentleman from Tennessee de- 
claim that there shall be no special privileges granted—equality 
of opportunity for everyone and special privileges for none. Is 
not that Jeffersonian doctrine? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The point is it is not contemplated 
to extend this service to any point unless the Postmaster Gen- 
eral feels and believes that it will pay for itself. 

Mr. MADDEN. We do not want action based on feeling or 
belief, we want action based on facts. Now, we had quite an 
argument only two or three years ago as to the best method of 
transporting mail by rail, whether it should be transported 
and paid for by weight or by space, and I made quite an exhaus- 
tive study of the difference between the two methods, and I 
agreed with the Postmaster General that it would be much more 
economical to carry the mail by space, and to-day we are carry- 
ing it by space, though subject to revision by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission which is now investigating that ques- 
tion. It was said then by the Postmaster General that it would 
save the Government $10,000,000 a year, and that $10,000,000 a 
year was a fabulous sum of money to pay to a special class for 
a special service. Now, if $10,000,000 was so much then, how 
much more is $5,400,000,000 now? That is the question. Is 
there any stage in American development in the imagination 
of the wildest dreamer that should justify the change of ex- 
penditures from $60,000,000 a year to $5,400,000,000 for a fixed 
service? 

Mr. RAMSEYER rose. 

Mr. MADDEN. The answer to that statement, of course, as 
I know, is that we are not presumed to carry all the mail by 
air. The mail that is to be delivered to the ordinary man, the 
man who does nothing but create the wealth, the horny-handed 
son of toil, the man who works in the field and the mine and 
the factory, his mail is still to be continued to be sent by freight, 
and the mail of the plutocrat, the mail of the man who specially 
qualifies to receive favors at the hands of the Government, will 
be sent in a flying machine at one hund times the present 
cost. I am in favor of expedition of the mai 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Does the plutocrat use any different stamp 
from that of the horny-handed son of toil? 

Mr. MADDEN (continuing). By the quickest possible route. 
But I want the disposition of the mail and the cost of the trans- 
portation to have more regard for the already overloaded tax- 
payer of the country. 

The MAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last two words. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr, Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri for a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I do. 

Mr. RUBEY. Has the point of order been passed upon? 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order was sustained. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, in regard to the record 
referred to by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Brnns], I 
quoted from memory when I first discussed this subject to-day 
and I find it is absolutely correct. It says on page 1124 of the 
Recorp, January 6, in the letter from the Postmaster General: 


22 8 
e air on for n 
carrying to date more than 22,000,000 letters be 8 
land, New York W at better than twice the ot the 
ted or the tieth Century, and in this 193 months 


the air mail has to its credit a performance of 914 per cent. 


Twenty-two million letters in 19 months. I figured that at 
that rate it will take 8 years to get one letter to each man, 
woman, and child in the United States by that means. Here is 
the testimony before the Post Office Committee regarding 
another mail facility which was not up in the air but under 
the ground. Mr. Murray testified as follows in regard to 
pnenmatic-tube service. The chairman asked him: 

Do 58 3 what extent, how many million letters were ex- 
Mr. aner- Twenty-five million letters per day is the figure given 

the Post Office Department of first-c mail matter handled 

h the pneumatic-tube service for city distribution and for rail- 
road transportation. 

All they paid for the tube service was $900,000 per year, 

Why, in 194 months they transported only 22,000,000. letters 
by aeroplane. In one day they transported 25,000,000 letters by, 
a pneumatic tube and thereby expedited the delivery of those 
letters. Those tubes, by the order of the Postmaster General, 
were put out of use. It is a mail facility that was much de- 
sired in New York, as the gentleman from New York [Mr, 
Donovan] explained the other day, yet because of some un- 
known reason that facility was discarded. The reason given 
was that the tubes only carried first-class mail. Now they 
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advocate air mail, which also carries only first-class mail, so 
the same reason they gave for discarding the tubes can be urged 
here. 

Aeroplanes are too small as they are now built to permit of 
distribution en route. The great invention of modern times in 
the expedition of mail was the railway post-office car, There 
the mail is gathered in the cities and it is delivered to that 
mail car in a raw state, so to speak—with only the primary sep- 
aration—and on the car the distribution goes on clear down to 
sorting the mail so as to have it ready for the carriers in the 
city of destination. That work is done while you and I sleep and 
while the railroad train is moving. They leave New York at 
half past 12 at night, and the mail is here in the morning at 
6 o'clock. Now, if you deposit raw mail in the boxes in New 
York it is no use to put that on the aeroplane, because some 
of it is going to Boston and some of it to St. Paul, or some 
of it here and there all over the country. It has got to be 
“worked,” as it is called, before you can put it on an aeroplane, 
because the aeroplane goes to distinctive points. Therefore you 
have got to separate the mail. You can not do it on the aero- 
plane. It has to be worked before it starts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. The time has expired. The gentleman asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes, Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, is it the purpose 
of this striking out of words, which nobody pays any attention to 
in the debate, to consume the entire afternoon on this paragraph? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I want just two minutes. 

Mr. GARD. I do not object; but by moving to strike out one 
word or two words you take up an hour, while the. paragraph 
has been disposed of largely by the point of order. If the pur- 
pose is to consume the entire afternoon I have no objection; 
but we might as well know it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 


none. > 

Mr. STEENERSON. The Government had a special weigh-, 
ing of mail in 1917 by the order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and the total tonnage was 826,000,000 ton-miles. 
According to the ordinary growth of the mail the volume to-day 
is substantially 1,000,000,000 ton-miles. So that when the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] stated that at 6 cents a 
ton by rail and $5.25 per ton-mile by aeroplane the cost would 
be, as stated, $60,000,000 by rail and $5,000,000,000 by air. Even 
at the lowest estimate of $1.25 it would amount to $1,250,000,000. 
So to claim that this is a money-saving proposition is absolutely 
misleading. It is an error. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


two words. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular 
order. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois 


Midir. MADDEN] in his last remarks recalled to my mind a letter 
that was written by Benjamin Franklin way back in February 
of 1776 to Charles Lee, with reference to instruments of war- 
fare and preparedness; and while it may not be exactly ger- 
mane to this question, it completely fits the argument of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen], and I think it fits somewhat 
the argument of the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

I want to read briefly just a few lines from this letter of 
one of the great men of our country. 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman yield for a second? 

Mr. DOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman also secure and insert the 
speeches made in the Senate of the United, States protesting 
against opening up the great West on the ground that nobody but 
jack rabbits would live in that country? 

Mr. DOWELL. I recall that Daniel Webster made one of his 
famous arguments along that line. But this is what Benjamin 
Franklin said in 1776. What will be said of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mappen] in another century concerning the re- 
marks he has made to-day on the air service? 

I read from the letter written by Benjamin Franklin in 1776, 
as follows: 


But I still wish, with you, that pikes could be introduced, and I would 
add bows and arrows. ‘These were good weapons not wisely laid aside, 


Just think of Benjamin Franklin in the late war with his bows 
and arrows, which he says should not have been laid aside. He 
says further: i 

(1) Because a man may shoot as truly with a bow as with a common 


musket, > 
(2) He can discharge four arrows in the time of charging and dis- 


ar one bullet. 
y is object is not taken from his view by the smoke of his own 
e. 


(4) A flight of arrows, seen coming upon them, terrifies and disturbs 
the enemy's attention to their business. 

(5) An arrow striking in any part of a man puts him hors de combat 
till it is extracted. 

(6) Bows and arrows are more easily provided everywhere than mus- 
kets and ammunition. 

And so forth. 

I leave it to you, gentlemen, if this does not completely fit the 
argument of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MappEx] as to the 
air service? I am surprised to hear such an argument from the 
gentleman from Illinois when the development of the air service 
is just in its beginning. And I am hoping that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] and the gentleman from Wyoming 
[Mr. Monpetr] will finally get a view of this subject which will 
be in accord with their views upon other great questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON, 
three words. 

The CHAIRMAN. That motion is not in order. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I would like to have the floor just two min- 
utes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. You can get the floor later on. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I would like to speak now, because I expect 
to leave in a few minutes. ; 

Mr. STEENERSON. The gentleman can speak later. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I moye to strike out the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Dower1] has evidently been hearing from the Greater Des 
Moines Club. As to what his attitude will be when he hears 
from the farmers of his district, who are really in favor of 
economy, I am unable to say. 

I do not know who has been rendered “hors de combat,” as 
he calls it, or about anything else pertaining to pugilism [laugh- 
ter]; but I.do know this, that the gentleman will not be able 
to go out and face his constituents on the platform that he has 
enunciated here to-day, namely, that of squandering the peo- 
ple's money for a service that really does no one a great deal 
of good. 

The gentleman seems to be a great deal concerned, Mr. Chair- 
man, over the fact that the majority leader [Mr. MONDELL] 
would go back to the old stagecoach days. The gentleman from 
Towa has gone the majority leader one better; he has gone back 
to the oxcart days by conjuring up the memory of that patron 
saint of thrift, Benjamin Franklin, as a justification of his 
desire to assist in the very worthy object of raiding the Public 
Treasury to the extent of several millions of dollars. [Ap- 
plause.] ; 

Mr. Chairman, has it come to the point that a single telegram 
is sufficient to make a Member of this House throw all money 
sense to the winds? I, for one, heartily concur with the doctrine 
of economy in the expenditures of public moneys enunciated by 
the majority leader [Mr. MONDELL]. Already this Congress has 
succeeded in saving millions of dollars to taxpayers of the 
country, and I, for one, propose to do what I can toward con- 
tinuing the policy of economy now being carried out by the 
Republican majority. If the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dow- 
ELL] thinks it the part of wisdom to train with those whose 
only care seems to be to spend, why, well and good. I can not 
follow him. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. KNUT- 


Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the last 


son]. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 5 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 14, line 16, strike out “ $60,000,000" and insert “ $59,500,000." 


Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, with reference to that I 
simply desire to say this: The item of $60,000,000, as reported, 
included $850,000 for the purchase of airplanes and their 
operation. We have now stricken out the authorization for 
the purchase of airplanes and their operation, and hence I have 
offered this amendment to reduce the total amount by $500,000, 
because certainly that much would be rendered unnecessary. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman makes the statement that 
the $500,000 is included in the $60,000,000. As the estimates 
were sent to the committee by the Post Office Department this 
$60,000,000 item was a separate item for inland transportation 
of mail, and they had another item in there of $3,000,000 for 
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airplane transportation, so that the estimate of the department 
for $850,000 is not included in this, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Would it be in order, Mr. Chairman, to 
move to take a recess for 30 minutes to give the Republican 
steering committee an opportunity to determine its attitude 
upon this important measure? [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is out of 
order. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, in answer to the statement 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER], I will say that 
he has referred to the estimates of the department. I am re- 
ferring to the estimates recommended by the committee. It 
was the opinion of the committee that $60,000,000 would be 
sufficient, even using $850,000 of it for the purchase of airplanes 
and their operation. Having stricken out that authorization, 
we can easily reduce the $60,000,000 by $500,000. 

Mr. STEENERSON and Mr. TELSON rose. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 


amendment. 
Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I rose and desired to be 


recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair did not understand the situa- 
tion. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON]}, the 
chairman of the committee, will be recognized first. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, the estimates for $60,- 
000,000 for the inland transportation of mail by railroad were 
submitted by the department without any consideration of the 
airplane service. The committee took that $850,000 out of the 
$60,000,000, but the fact that it has been stricken out here is no 
‘argument in favor of reducing the $60,000,000. 

There was a large unexpended balance for railroad transpor- 
tation last year, but the unprecedented increase in the volume 
of mail makes it advisable to leave the amount provided un- 
ehanged. Some of that increased volume of mail wis paid for 
by the pound as well as by space, and the more volume you have 
the more space you will have to pay for. The increase in reye- 
nue over last year was 25 per cent, comparing the corresponding 
months of the two years. It was believed by the committee 
that we were justified in granting the full estimate of the Post- 
master General of $60,000,000, for inland transportation of the 
mail alone, and for that reason I hope the amendment of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CramroN} will not be adopted. 

Mr. TLLSON. Mr. Chairman, there are two troubles, it seems 
to me, with the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CAurox ]. In the first place, he does not take 
into account the fact that if this mail is not handled by airplane 
it must be handled in some other way, and upon the showing of 
the Postmaster General it would appear that it would cost about 
as much to handie it in some other way as it would by airplane. 
Therefore that argument in favor of the amendment falls to the 

und. 
a the second place, it is not conceivable that this bill will go 
through both Houses and become a law without some provision 
in it for aerial mail service. 

I am proud of my membership in this House, but I am 
ashamed of the action of the House to-day. [Applause.] As 
this bill will leave the House it will contain no appropriation 
whatever for aerial mail service. I feel like apologizing for 
the House for permitting itself to be placed in this ridiculous 
position. I am glad that it is not by a vote of the House, but 
that the prevision has gone out on a technicality; that is, on a 
psint of order. I am sure that there are few, if any, Members 
of this House who believe that this provision, or a similar one, 
will remain out of this bill. It will almost certainly be re- 
stored in the Senate, and will just as certainly be accepted by 
the House. When it is restored in the Senate, I hope it will be 
nt a figure sufficiently large to provide for a reasonable extension 
of the aerial mail service during the next fiscal year. 

Before taking my seat I wish to say further that the impor- 
tance of this matter is not confined to carrying the mail, either 
now or in the future. If we encourage aerial navigation by 
carrying the mail in that way, it will not only encourage aero- 
nautles in this country, but it will cause the building up of an 
neronautical industry for the manufacture of airplanes, to be 
used commercially, for sport, and otherwise. Anyone can see 
the importance of such an industry as he looks forward and 
considers the question of the national defense. On the other 
hand, if we allow the aeronautie industry to perish in this coun- 
try we shall again find ourselves in the same position that we 
were in at the outbreak of the war just closed, wherein we were 
reduced to the pitiable negessity of having to spend nearly a 
billion and a half dollars and get practically nothing for it, so 
far as use in the war was concerned. Such an outcome was 


the legitimate, possibly the inevitable, consequence of the situa- 
tion in which the war found us in regard to aeronautics. I do 
not believe that we should permit ourselves to be found in that 
Situation again, and the best way to prevent it is to encourage 
aeronauties for commercial purposes. 

Mr, LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I agree entirely with the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. TSON J. This is not a ques- 
tion alone of the cost of transportation of mail by airplane from 
one city to another. It involves the development of aero- 
nautics in this country. I am entirely unable to follow the 
logic of my distinguished friend from Minois [Mr, MADDEN}. 
In the first place, it has never been remotely suggested that all 
the mail should be carried by airplane. According to the gentie- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Rouse], it was never contemplated 
even in the recommendation of the department that more than 5 
per cent of it should be so carried. I think I am correct. 

Mr. ROUSE. That is exactly the statement of the Second 
Assistant Postmaster General. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. So I understand. Therefore that part 
of 5 of my friend from IIlinois falls entirely to the 
ground. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the mere fact that an official of the 
Post Office Department states that only 5 per cent of the total 
is to be carried by airplane make it so conclusive that we must 
agree with him? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Not necessarily; but I say no. sugges- 
tion has been made that more than 5 per cent of it should be 
carried in that way, except the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mappen}, who intimates that it all should be car- 
ried in that way. 

In the second place, the question of the east to-day has very 
little to do with what the cost may be a year from now. I am 
as sincerely in faver of economy as any Member of this House, 

T intend to work with the gentleman from Minois [Mr. Man- 
DEN] and the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpetn] to bring 


‘about a saving, particularly on the estimates of the various de 


partments, and I believe that by the time our appropriation bills 
have all passed this House we will show a saving of more than 
31,000,000,000 from the estimates furnished by the departments. 

But that is not the question presented here. I recall very well 
about the time I first came to Congress that it was impossible 
to get through this House any appropriation for the development 
of machines which were heavier than the air. I recall the 
strenuous objection made by certain alleged economists here to 
an appropriation of $15,000 to be expended by Prof. Langley in 
experimentation, and yet the $15,000 that Cengress finally appro- 
priated over the heads of the economists was responsible for the 
development of every heavier-than-air machine that now flies. 

Gentlemen, could you capitalize the result of that appropri- 
ation of $15,000? Yet it was the basis of the Wright machine, 
which was the first machine that ever flew, here in Washington 
or anywhere else. What would be the cost of carrying mail by 
the first Wright machine? It might have been a million dollars 
a ton. If it has got down to $5.a ton, according to these esti- 
mates that we bave here, does not that show that there is a 
chance that it will be cut down a great deal more? I am a be- 
liever in economy, but 1 think there is such a thing as false 
economy, and particularly may there be false economy in such 
matters as this, which are still in the experimental stage. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. What is the primary purpose of 
this proposed appropriation—to develop aeronautics or to pro 
vide rapid transportation of the mails? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The primary purpose, of course, is the 
transportation of the mails; but I say, as the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Trtson] said, that it involves far more than 
that. It is by commercial experimentation in aeronautics that 
you are likely to bring about improvements, 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Why is not the gentleman willing 
to do that in a properly considered bill rather than in a rider 
on an appropriation bill? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Of course, unfortunately, that rider has 
gone out, if it was a rider. I regret it very much. I believe, 
with my friend from Connecticut [Mr. Trzson], that it will be 
restored shortly. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman from Ohio Meld there? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. = 

Mr. BLANTON. How long would it take the gentleman to 
bring out a well-considered plan in a separate bill? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Of course, there are only three ways in 
which this House can deal with the problem of aeronautics, 


1920. 
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One is through the Post Office bill, another through the Army 
bill, and another through the Navy bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. All time has expired on this paragraph. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment of the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. BLANTON. The regular order is the gentleman’s mo- 
tion to strike out the Iast two words. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Georgia is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I want to go on record as favoring real progress in the 
Postal Service. The letter read by the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Knutson] quoted from Benjamin Franklin 

Mr. GARD. I will suggest to the gentleman from Georgia 
that the gentleman who read the letter was Mr. DOWELL, of 
Iowa. 

Mr. UPSHAW. I accept the gentleman's correction. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I forgive the gentleman. 

Mr. UPSHAW. I thank the gentleman. I was about to say 
that the argument made by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Knutson] is in thorough keeping, it seems to me in all good 
humor, with the shirt-tall argument of the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. ON]. [Laughter.] The gentleman referred 
to the aeroplane service as a shirt tail of mail.” I want to 
submit that under proper governmental encouragement there 
would be as much development from Percy um's “shirt 
tailful of mail” into a splendid carful of mail, serving the 
whole American people, as there has been from the earliest 
crude mail service that this Congress provided for the American 
people into our present splendid system. 

I want to emphasize another thing. I think the point of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAppEN] is not well taken when 
he makes the argument about special privilege. Of course, it 
is not contemplated to have an air service covering every small 
town in America, but it is contemplated to serve the whole 
people as much as possible by bringing the mail by quick service 
to the great distributive centers. 

I want the farmer in the State of Mississippi, the home of 
Mr. Our, and my own State of Georgia, whose mules used to 
get scared at automobiles and will for a time get frightened at 
airplanes, to feel that if he wants to give a letter the greatest 
possible dispatch he can put an aeroplane stamp on it and 
have the same privilege that the so-called plutocrat will have 
in the city or anywhere else. [Applause.] 

Again let me emphasize this: If nine hours can be saved 
in the air postal service from New York to Chicago, then I sub- 
mit that it is common fairness that we should so perfect the 
service that we could save nine hours between New York and 
Atlanta. which is at once the Chicago and the New York of 
the great Southeast. [Applause.] Henry Grady said one time, 
in one of his great prohibition speeches, that all reforms are 
born through doubt and suspicion, but back of them, as back 
of the coming sun, stands the Lord God Almighty. This is 
simply a great forward step in the mail service, one of those 
forward movements, always regarded with economic suspicion, 
which will be crowned at last with governmental success. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man’s time be extended two minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that the gentleman’s time be extended two minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Ilove to believe, gentlemen of the committee, 
that eyen as God, the God of Progress who has been the God of 
America, inspires every great invention that has blessed the 
American people, so He is back of the inspiration that gave the 
airplane to the world, but let it be remembered that this great 
invention was never intended merely to loop the loop and do 
stunts in the air, but was intended for protection during war 
and for service during peace. Let us be sane and progressive 
as a Nation and develop this service for the expedition of busi- 
ness and the good of all the people. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
ar RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
men 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 14, after line 25, insert for inland transportation by aeroplane 
route, $850,500. 3 z 


Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I raise the point of order 
against the amendment that it is a change of law. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman reserve his point of 
order for two minutes? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will reserve it for five minutes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I want to take a few 
minutes’ time of the House to give the House some idea of the 
amount we are spending now in the development of Air Service. 
This year we are spending $25,000,000 for the Army Air Service, 
$25,000,000 for the Navy Air Service, and $850,500 on the Post 
Office Air Service. The Post Office Air Service is the only air 
service on which there is any financial return whatever to the 
Government, 

Twenty-five million dollars for the Army and $25,000,000 for the 
Navy are both economic losses, and when gentleman are here 
setting up the loud cry for economy they ought to remember 
that this Government is now spending large amounts for Air 
Service, and it will continue to spend large amounts for the 
development of the Air Service. 

This year the War Department is asking for $65,000,000 for 
the development of the Air Service. The Navy is asking for 
$35,000,000, making a total of $100,000,000. The Post Office De- 
partment is asking for $3,000,000. Now, a part of that money 
that is appropriated for aerial mail service will return to the 
Treasury—that is, the amount asked by the Post Office Depart- 
ment; just how much I do not know. It is impossible to figure 
that exactly. The Post Office Department claims that they will 
save nearly $2,000,000 of this by space saved in the railway 
mail cars. I want to remind gentlemen who made the point of 
order against this item and who argued against any appropria- 
tion for air service for the Post Office Department that when 
these appropriation bills come in for the Army and the Navy, 
the one for $65,000,000 and the other for $35,000,000, I hope 
they will be on hand and help me save the Treasury millions. 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes. 

Mr. BEE. If the Post Office Department does not save the 
$2,000,000, does not that put $2,000,000 into the railroad coffers, 
because of the use of the space for the mail? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes; that is another thing that has not 
been brought out, and besides that this air service expedites the 
mail. It is something to be taken into consideration. It car- 
ries the mail for all people alike. If a letter is dropped into the 
New York office for San Francisco, the Post Office Department 
is not going to make any distinction between mail dropped in 
there by a millionaire and that dropped in by a laborer. The 
vociferous statements of certain gentlemen to the contrary are 
ridiculous. This service will expedite the transportation of mail 
that travels long distances. To be sure, only a small per cent of 
the first-class mail travels long distances, across the continent, 
The greater per cent of the mail will continue to travel short 
distances in the future as it has in the past and will be car- 
ried on trains. 

We are living in a progressive age. The age of oxcart states- 
manship is past. The Post Office Department is firmly of the 
belief that the aerial mail service can be made self-supporting 
in the very near future, and I am in favor of giving the de- 
partment a limited amount of funds for next year to continue 
this service. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, one of the curiosities 
of government is that it rarely makes available its assets. If we 
spent $25,000,000 a year in the Army on aviation and $25,000,000 
a year on aviation in the Navy, why on earth can not we utilize 
this service in connection with the carrying of the mail? Of 
course, the Navy is a little bit different from the Army. A mgn 
gets a better training learning how to operate a flying machine 
by operating it, not as a sport, but as a business proposition. 
The Army officer who is taught to operate a flying machine will 
learn a great deal more if he has to start out at a fixed hour, 
regardless of the weather, under adverse conditions, to do a par- 
ticular thing. 

That is what he would have to doin time of war. That is not 
what he has to do in time of peace when he is taking his training. 
Why can they not be used? Why is it? Is it that we are so 
weak, that human nature is so weak that we can not correlate our 
affairs? In my judgment if we maintain this attitude of legisla- 
tion, keeping up an Army aviation service and a Navy aviation 
service and Post Office aviation service and perhaps next an In- 
terior Department aviation service, and various other services, 
the inevitable result will be the creation of one aviation service, 
the thing which the Army and the Navy both fear and detest. 
If we had one aviation service, we could have them carry the 
mail, we could have them do the work now done in the War De- 
partment, we could have that service do the work now done in 
the Navy Department. While I do not think it desirable to take 
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away from the Navy and the Army the control of the aviation 
service in those branches of the Government, still if we are to 
spend almost a hundred million dollars every year for experi- 
mental work and in teaching in these two military branches of 
the Government, the people will shortly conclude that we are 
wasting money uselessly which might be devoted to carrying the 
mail and doing other work for the Government. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman to 
reserve the point of order for two or three minutes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have about 
two minutes more. . 

Mr. MADDEN. I reserve the point of order for five minutes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr, Chairman, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Mann] forgets in his argument that the matter of 
aviation for the Army is not a thing that is at all related to 
aviation for the Post Office Department, except in the one par- 
ticular—that the men fly. If you attach to the Army the matter 
of carrying mail, as some would have, you will deyelop into 
that service the merest humdrum methods. The character of 
plane that they would use and ought to use is one that is de- 
signed for the greatest safety, safety above everything else, 
except, perhaps, carrying capacity. The one that is to be used 
in the Army and the one in which the Army aviator must be 
trained is an entirely different machine in respect to the use to 
which it is to be put, except possibly the bombing plane. When 
a man goes into the aviation service in the Army he must have 
a different character from the man who goes into the aviation 
service in the Post Office Department. The carrying of the mail 
develops into a commercial enterprise, where the aviator pur- 
sues a daily occupation in the most humdrum fashion, getting 
up at a certain hour, traveling through the air over a certain 
route, landing at a certain place at a certain hour, and dis- 
charging his cargo and returning. In the Army you have an 
entirely different viewpoint. You have a man who is prepared, 
ready, and willing to take all of the risks of the most dangerous 
service that there is, who is trained and keyed up to that high 
pitch which will enable him to do the heroic thing in the de- 
fense of his country in the hour of its need. You are building 
up the nucleus of an organization that is to defend us in the 
air and protect us on land and on the sea, and if you destroy it 
by fastening onto that service this humdrum commercial enter- 
prise of carrying the mail, you are, in the name of economy, 
creating a condition from which the American people will suffer 
in time of war. 

I make these remarks in order that the distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mann], who has read in the newspapers 
the statements of the advocates of the unified service, might 
take into consideration in his thinking upon this subject the 
necessity of a specialized training for the Army and the Navy 
in the defense of our country. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, this matter has been dis- 
cussed thoroughly, and my colleagues on the committee will 
bear me out in the statement that I have always contended for 
economy as much as anyone else. Before the committee I have 
also contended that the air service should be unified under one 
department or board of the Government. The remarks of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] suited my viewpoint ex- 
actly. The flying machine is still in an experimental stage, 
and it will be developed faster by putting it to work at something 
useful. My idea is that there should be a unified air service 
under some board or department of the Government, and from 
that board or department then certain machines and men could 
be assigned to the War Department as my friend from New 
York [Mr. CALDWELL] contends for and others to the Navy De- 
pertment. The great bulk of them could be used for the purpose 
of doing something useful. We learn faster by doing something 
useful and in which there is some financial return, and I hope 
that the committees of Congress will some time soon bring in a 
bill to unite this great service and thereby maintain the effi- 
ciency in both Army and Navy and at the same time make more 
rapid progress in making the aeroplane a useful and profitable 
machine commercially. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Was it brought out in the hearings before the 
gentleman’s committee in respect to the dropping of mail from 
an aeroplane? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Some evidence was brought out along that 


line, 

Mr. TILSON. Is there not under tonsideration and has there 
not been an actual test of the dropping of mail from airplanes 
by means of a parachute, and has it not been done very ac- 
curately? s 

Mr. RAMSEYER. 
now. 


That experiment is being carried on right 
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Mr. TILSON. My understanding is that it is done quite ac 
curately and that in doing it the same sight is used as is used 
in the dropping of bombs in war. I am informed that with 
this device it is practicable for a man to drop a sack of mail 
on the square directly in front of the post office building. If 
a man can do this with a bag of mail, he would be able to drop 
a bomb with a considerable degree of accuracy in case of war. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ilinois makes the 
point of order. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. KITCHIN offers the following amendment: Add at the end of 
line 25, page 14, the following: 

“ Provided further, That hereafter the Postmaster General, under 
such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, is authorized to make 
contracts with telephone and telegraph companies for the transmission 
of letters by electrical means of communication, 

“ Provided further, That the rate to be paid such telephone and tele- 
graph companies for the transmission of such letters by such means of 
communication shall not exceed 30 cents for 100 words or less, and 
that the rate of postage prescribed by the Postmaster General for such 
letters shall be such as to cover the full cost to the Postal Establish- 
ment for such service.” 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of 
order. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will ask the gentleman to reserve it for a 
time. 

Mr. MADDEN. I reserve the point of order. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that no one 
can possibly have any objection to these provisions, although I 
admit that the amendment is subject to the point of order. It 
will certainly cost the Post Office Department nothing, because 
it is provided in the amendment that the Postmaster General 
shall make the rates high enough to cover the full cost of the 
service. 

Before any contract can be made it must be to the benefit of 
the wire companies, because the wire companies will not make a 
contract with the Postmaster General unless it is to their 
benefit. It will not cost the Postal Service anything; it will 
not be a hardship or injury to the wire companies, because it 
must be to their benefit, otherwise they will not enter into such 
contract. It will result in a larger and better Postal Service. 
It is a new proposition, but it certainly will result in a larger 
benefit to the people. For instance, say I wanted to send a 
letter to-night to my home town. By regular mail it will be 
the second day before it arrives there. By this process I drop 
the letter in the post office or the mail box addressed to the 
telegraph company, and the carrier immediately, when he takes 
it up, will carry it to the Western Union or the Postal Co. 1 
place stamps on it sufficient to cover the cost. It is trans- 
mitted by the wire company here in Washington between the 
hours, say, of 11 p. m. and 6 a. m., and it is delivered to the 
addressee at Scotland Neck to-morrow morning as soon as the 
mail is opened. 

Mr. STEENERSON, I will say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. I desire to say to the gentleman that although 
it is progressive legislation I do not blame the gentleman for 
making the point of order now, because probably he has not 
considered it and the House has not considered it. Now, I will 
ask the gentleman, if the point of order is made, which, no doubt, 
it will be, will not the able and considerate chairman of the 
committee promise that the committee will consider this propo- 
sition at some time during this session? ‘ 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will say to the gentleman from North 
Carolina that I was about to say that very thing before he 
asked the question. There are already a number of bills on this 
very subject before our committee which haye been referred to it. 
I know the gentleman to be a careful and considerate legislator, 
and he would not expect to have us take up a new subject and 
put it as a rider on an appropriation bill; and I will say to him 
that we will give the matter careful consideration as soon as 
possible. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I made the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota makes the 
point of order to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
North Carolina, and the Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For rent, light, heat, fuel, tel 
penses, schedules of mail trains, telephone service, and 
way postal clerks, including rental of offices for division headquarters 
and chief clerk, Railway Mail Service, in Washington, D. C., and rental 
of space for termina! railway t offices for the distribution of mails 


when the furnishing of space for such distribution can not under the 
Postal Laws and Regulations properly be required of railroad com- 


ph, miscellaneous and office ex- 
badges for rall- 
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' i ditional ensation, and | for ipment and mis- 
panies without ad mal comp — be Nef — — : 


cellaneous — and incid 


offices, $932,1 
Mr. S FEENERSON. Mr, Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
1 3 by Mr. Srxxxrnsox: Page 16, line 23, at the end of the 
n procided, That hereafter the Postmaster rag road in the dis- 
bursement of mah appropriation for na purposes, A eaters thereof 
to the purpose of leasing p: for the use of the as railway 
post onie ces at a reasonable annual rental, to be paid quarterly for a term 
of not exceeding 20 years.” 
Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of 
order on the amendment. Is this one of those things contro- 
verted? There was some controversy about these terminal 


necessary en 


offices. 


Mr. STBENERSON. I will say to the gentleman that we 


. put the provision in regard to the First Assistant, for rent of 


quarters for 20 years, and then the Second Assistant, Mr. 
Praeger, and his assistant, Mr. Denning, came after the com- 
mittee had completed the bill and requested a similar provi- 
sion for them. He had just been to Chicago. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Is this just a change of the law as to 
the length of the lease? 

Mr. STEENERSON. That is all, from 10 to 20 years. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I have no objection. I withdraw the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman withdraws the point of 
order. The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For Mig 7760.0005 of foreign malls, including increases hereinafter 
provided, $4,700 

Mr. 3 Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 17, line 23, after the res $4, 700. 000," strike out the period, 
insert a colon, and add the ollowing : * Provided, That out of this 
9 the Postmaster General is 8 to ex qd not ex- 
ceeding $30,000 for the transportation of foreign mails by airplanes 
and seaplanes,” 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. 
Chairman, 

Mr. RAMSEYER, Mr. Chairman, just a word in explanation 
of this amendment. Under the existing Jaw the foreign mail 
can only be carried over water by a steamboat or a sailboat. 
That law was made some years ago. Now, the request for this 
amendment comes about in this way. There is a corporation 
known as the Florida West Indies Airways, which has been 
organized. The manager of this corporation is a flyer, Maj. 
Bonnell, who served clear through the war in the Air Service. 
He, as well as his assistant, are experienced flyers. In 1914 Mag. 
Bonnell went in with the English, and when we got into the war 
he flew with the Americans. They have organized this corpora- 
tion with good financial backing, and are going to establish an 
airway service from Key West to Habana, Cuba. They are going 
to commence flying in February. Now, all they ask is this, and 
the only right this amendment will give them is to go before 
the Post Office Department and bid for a contract for carrying 
the mail. It is no subsidy, no money appropriated to buy 
aeroplanes or seaplanes or to pay any expense of keeping up the 
route, 

Mr. MADDEN. And they are to make daily runs? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. If we do not get this amendment through, 
why, of course, the mail will have to be carried across the water 
from Key West to Habana either by a steamboat or by a sailboat, 
asitis now. If we put this in, it will greatly expedite the mail 
across the water, which is a distance of something like 90 or 100 
miles, and they intend to fly it in a little over an hour and fly 
each way every day, They have contracted for seaplanes that 
carry 14 passengers. Their main business will be the carrying 
of passengers, and besides r space there is room in these 
Seaplanes to carry mall. The only right conferred by this 
amendment will be to permit the Post Office Department to give 
‘them a contract to carry first-class mail, provided they can make 
a contract or a bid which satisfies the Post Office Department. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, it is very likely I shall 
withdraw the point of order, but anybody familiar with the 
situation must know that this will not expedite the mails any. 
Mails coming over from Key West will have to be carried away 
from there by train. 

There is a boat that comes over from Cuba to make connection 
with these trains practically, and about the only thing we will 
do will be, if we let this contract, to pay out sums for the loss 
of mail dropped into the sen. Well, maybe it will be worth it. 


I reserve the point of order, Mr. 


Mr. RAMSEYER. They will have to fly between now and the 
Ist of July before they can possibly get a contract, and in the 
meantime they will have to demonstrate that they can make the 
flights from Key West to Habana with safety. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. They will not demonstrate that an 
airplane will not fall in the sea, because everybody that reasons 
knows that once in a while one will do so. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. And sometimes a train runs off the track, 
and steamships and sailboats haye been known to go te the 
bottom of the sea. As I stated before, this means no additional 
expense to the Treasury. ‘The question is, Are you going to give 
the owner of a seaplane the same right to go before the Post 
Office Department to bid for carrying the foreign mails as you 
give to the owner of a sailboat? The boats now in use between 
Key West and Habana require from six to eight hours to make the 
trip. The seaplanes will make the same distance in a little over 
an hour. That the mails will be expedited is self-evident. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes; but not so often as the airplanes 
fall into the sea. And as long as we will not pay now if a 
man loses a registered letter, under military control of the 
Government, through somebody absconding with it, and the 
Government will not recompense him, we will recompense a 
man if he loses his money by putting it in a registered letter 
which is dropped into the sea. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I understood the gentleman 
from Illinois withdrew his reservation. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I do. 

Mr. BLANTON. I renew the reservation of the point of 
order. If we are not going to have aeroplane service in the 
United States, I am dead sure we will not have it outside the 
United States, And I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of order against the amendment of the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER]. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I desire to say to the gentleman from 
Texas that this matter was heard before the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads on a special measure, and we pur- 
pose to take it up and consider it further. But the proposition 
looks so reasonable—it is only 100 miles—that I told the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Ramstyer] that I would not make a 
point of order against it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman think it any more im- 
portant to have aeroplane service from Key West to Cuba than 
from New York to Chicago? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes; and for this reason 

Mr. BLANTON. And his leader on that side would obliterate 
any chance of aeroplane service. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Let me explain to the gentleman this: 
The rate of compensation for carrying the mail over the seas 
to foreign countries is as high, on first-class mail in American 
register, as 80 cents a pound. If we contract here for $100 a 
trip, and they carry 200 pounds, and they carry 500 a day, we 
will really get the mail transported cheaper by aeroplane to 
Habana than we do at present. 

Mr. BLANTON. When the gentleman becomes able to pro- 
vide for proper aeroplane experimentation and service in the 
United States of America, can not he also provide for this 
service between the United States and Cuba? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas insist on 
the point of order? 

Mr. BLANTON. I do, Mr. Chairman, because I think charity 
should begin at home, and we should have aeroplane service in 
the United States first. 

Mr. STEENERSON. 
can save some money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

I have been told, and this is not for the purpose of criticism, 
that two wrongs do not make a right. I am not charging that 
the other point of order was right or wrong, but certainly this 
is a step in the right direction. It will demonstrate to the 
Members of Congress whether mail can be successfully carried 
or not, and while it is only a small appropriation it means much 
along these lines of future legislation. I want to thank the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr Mann] for withdrawing his point 
of order. I believe if the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] 
would stop and think just for a moment, because he does not 
desire to be unfair, he will see that this will cost the Govern- 
ment absolutely no more than without it, and the passenger 
aeroplane service which will be put into effect, running from 
Key West to Cuha, will only have the advantage of carrying the 
mails provided the bid is satisfactory, and thereby will demon- 


It is the only proposition on which we 
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strate to Members of Congress whether we should go further 
along these lines or not. Certainly the gentleman from Texas, 
where it is not costing the Government one cent, will not-insist 
upon the point of order simply because his district or some other 
part of Texas is not securing a portion of the appropriation. 
I hope the gentleman will withdraw the point of order, but of 
course it is entirely up to him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For rental, purchase, exchan 


, and repair of canceling machines and 
motors, mechanical mail-hand 


g apparatus, and other labox-saving 
devices, including cost of power in rented buildings, and miscellaneous 
expenses of installation and operation of same, including salaries and in- 
creases hereinafter provided of five traveling mechanicians and for per 
diem allowance of traveling mechanicians while actually traveling on 
official business seer from their homes and their official domiciles at a 
7302 55 be fixed by the Postmaster General, not to exceed $4 per day, 
„115. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Steenerson: Page 21, line 2. after the 
word “salaries,” strike out and increases hereinafter provided.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON]. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say to the 
gentleman that the Comptroller of the Treasury has Cecided that 
these employees in here were not included in the salary increase. 
I have a letter here from the chief clerk suggesting that the 
words be stricken out. 

Mr. BLACK. I will ask the gentleman if he does not think 
that some provision will be made for these employees so that 
they may be covered? 

Mr. STEENERSON. 
ferred. It is as follows: 


I will read the letter to which I re- 


Post Orricn DEPARTMENT, 
FOURTH ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, January 10, 1920. 


COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND Post ROADS, 
House of Representatives: 


Referring to my telephonic conversation with you this noon, and in 
conformity with promise at that time made, I am submitting herewith a 
copy of the decision rendered by the Comptroller of the Treasury con- 
cerning the pay of certain poor. employees, 

In view of the comptroller’s decision as set forth in the concluding 
paragraph of his letter, this department has held that travelin 
mechanicians fall within the class referred to as “ other employees pai 
from lump-sum appropriations,” and since they receive in excess of 
$1,000, are not entitled to the increase provided for in public resolu- 
tion No. 19 of November 8, 1919. These employees do, however, benefit 
by the act of February 28, 1919, which provides for an increase of 10 


r cent, 
05 Very truly, yours, L. M. Dow, Chief Clerk. 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. As I understand it, these five traveling mecha- 
nicians are paid out of a lump-sum appropriation which is in 
the hands of the Postmaster General, and if he decides that 
they are entitled to an additional increase in pay he will have 
the power to grant it, and the money is at his disposal? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes; at any time. 

Mr. BLACK. Of course, with that explanation, I see no 
reason why the amendment should not be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
STEENERSON]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 23, noes 2. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask also that the let- 
ter of the comptroller be printed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the letter referred to: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, November 29, 1919. 

The honorable the POSTMASTER GENERAL. 

Sin: I have your letter of November 17, as follows: 

“I have to submit for decision the question of whether the employ- 
ees hereinafter named are entitled to benefits provided in public reso- 
lution No. 19, Sixty-sixth Congress, which provides additional com- 


pensation for certain employees in the Postal Service. 
“There are about 88 clerks employed in this et by au- 
thority contained iu section 5 of the act of July 28, 1916 (39 Stat., 


430), with salaries. ranging f 1 
bonuses of 10 to 15 ee RS 
A peg put aa and k ry 
assign o work on t accounts of railroads for carry! 
mails under the space basis system authorized in section 3 5 
above-mentioned act of July 28, 1916, and are bein 
propriation for pan transportation by reload 


1,900 per annum plus 
pe cent provided for in the acts of July 2, 1918 
February 28, 1919 (40 Stat., 1199). These clerks 
the 
the 
~ pala out KE the 
planes, 1920' (40 Stat, 1194). ARE I Sai 
on of the act of Ju 8, 191 5 1 K 
part as follows: A * 916 (39 Stat., 430), provides in 

“The Postmaster Generali is authorized to employ such clerical and 
other assistance as shal! be necessary to carry ot the provisions of 
this section, * * and to pay for the same out of the appropria- 
tion for inland transportation by railroad routes.” * * eè 

8 ZE, 7 5 ase Stat. P, provides: 

ansportation railr 8 
$59,625,000 = EON y oa routes and aeroplanes, 

Public resolution No. 19, of November 8, 1919, provides: 

“That because of the unusual conditions which now cxist the com- 
pensation provided for in the act entitled ‘An act making appropria- 
tions for the Post Office Department for the fiscal year Saalis pias 
30. 1920,' approved February 28, 1919, the following classes of em- 
ployees shall be increased as follows for such fiscal year only: 


* * + * * * * 


“(b) Carriers in the village delivery service and other employees 
paid from lump-sum appropriations receiving compensation at the 
rate of less than $1,000 per annum to be increased 20 per cent of their 
present compensation,” 

+ * * . * * 


* 

No statutory provision has been found fixing the salarles of the 
employees here under consideration. Their salaries are paid from the ap- 
propriation for “inland transportation by railroad routes and aero- 
planes,” which is a lump-sum appropriation. 

Therefore the employees in question come within the class cf 
“other employees id from lump-sum . provided far 
In the part quoted from public resolution No. 19 of November 8. 1919. 

Since, however, the increase authorized for other employees paid 
from lump-sum appropriations " is limited to those receiving less than 
$1,000 pa annum, and since the employees in question receive more 
than $1,000 per annum, the increase docs not apply to them. Ac- 
cordingly your Da on is answered in the negative. 

Respectfully, 


W. W. Warwick, Comptroller. 


Mr MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, in a few moments the final 
vote will be taken on this bill, the second of the regular appro- 
priation bills to be passed by the House, leaving 11 of the regular 
annual appropriation bills still to be considered. 

The appropriating committees of the House have made such 
progress in the consideration of their bills that, beginning with 
next Monday, we shall have before the House constantly appro- 
priation bills for consideration, and those bills will be con- 
sidered and disposed of as rapidly as possible, consistent with 
careful examination. Important matters of legislation and 
N reports will, of course, be considered from time to 

e. 

Mr. Chairman, I am of the opinion—and this is a personal 
opinion, binding no one’s judgment—I am of opinion, after a 
rather careful consideration of the status of the appropriation 
bills and the legislation before the Congress, and that which is 
likely to be presented, that we can dispose of our entire program 
and reach a final adjournment by Saturday, the 5th day of June 
[applause], providing we are diligent, providing gentlemen give 
close attention to the public business. I feel confident that the 
important matters of legislation and appropriation will be re- 
ported regularly and in due course, and I know of no reason 
why the Congress should not dispose of everything that may 
come before it of importance by the time I have suggested. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. In just a moment. 

That will give us 20 weeks, 120 days, legislative days, in which 
to dispose of the business before the Congress, and I believe that 
all matters requiring attention can be considered by that time, 
and I am sure that we are, all of us, anxious to get through 
with all matters of importance and adjourn early. 

During the consideration of these appropriation bills I hope 
we will have in mind the state of the Public Treasury. [Ap- 
plause.] I hope we will not forget the tax-burdened folks at 
home, and that we will not allow the demands upon us from one 
class of people and another to lead us to lose sight of the abso- 
lute necessity of not only keeping within the estimates, so far 
as we can, but of reducing the estimates, if possible, as I have 
heretofore suggested, by at least a billion dollars, and I hope a 
billion and a quarter. 

Now I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Has the gentleman taken into consideration 
the fact that during the extra session 22 days were consumed 
in needless and useless roll calls, made on points of no quorum? 
That method of obstructing public business will have to be elimi- 
nated if we can accomplish the program the gentleman has out- 
lined in the time suggested. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. MONBELL. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
that. 

Mr. MONDELL. 
our thoughts 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Chairman, I ask that I may proceed for 
two minutes more. 

Mr. BLANTON. Task unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, that 
the gentleman may proceed for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two additional minutes, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I hope we will not have our 
thoughts and attention directed to the past, but that we will 
look forward to the future and to the important work before us. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. My distinguished friend from Minnesota, 
Mr. Knutson, the very energetic whip on that side, alluded to 
the number of roll calls that were necessary in the recent extra 
session of Congress. I want to call his attention to the fact 
that if he is just able to keep his colleagues here in their seats, 
where they belong, attending to the public business, we shall 
not have to have a single roll call, because they will all be here. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I will say to the gentleman that if he will 
get the committees to suspend their sittings we can have a 
quorum, 

Mr. BLANTON. That is all poppycock. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, we all realize that if we were 
to have a quorum in the House all the time it would tremen- 
dously interfere with the business of the committees. But I 
agree with the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] this far, 
that we always ought to have a good attendance in the House, 
and I hope we shall have, and I hope we may conclude the public 
business and get through at the time I suggest. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will if I have the time. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Does the gentleman think it would 
be possible to transact any business in the House if we had 435 
Members in the House like the gentleman from Texas? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. You would have a whole lot better laws 
passed in that case. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. STEENERSON. 
the bill. X 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
motion to strike out, made by the gentleman from Wyoming 
Mr. Monperr]. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nized. 

Mr. CALDWELL, Mr. Chairman, I have listened to the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpetr], and I 
hope he does not go away. I hope that his prophecy that we will 
finish the public business by June or July will be fulfilled. But 
I feel that, having listened to his agreeable prophecy, I would 
not be fair to my colleagues in this House if I did not call the 
attention of the House to the fact that we have been in almost 
continuous session in the Committee on Military Affairs since 
May, 1919, and that to-day we were working on page 6 of the 
Army reorganization bill that we started out with, and that there 
has not been a single word of testimony taken upon the Army 
appropriation bill, and that that bill can not be taken up until 
the Army reorganization bill is disposed of. And I call the at- 
tention of the House to the fact that the figures show that out 
of all the bills introduced into this House approximately one- 
third of them are referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
I want to say that unless the Military Committee go into con- 
tinuous session and sit nights and disclose a better spirit to get 
together and compromise on the issues between the members of 
the committee, we will be here next December without any ap- 
propriation bill and without any Army reorganization bill. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I ask for the reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For inland transportation by star routes (excepting service in Alaska), 
including temporary service to newly established offices, $11,000,000: 
Provided, That the Secretary of War is authorized hereafter, in his 


discretion, to deliver and turn over to the Postmaster General, without 
charge therefor, from time to time such motor vehicles, aeroplanes, and 


LIX 101 


In just a moment. 
I am sure the gentleman will let me answer 


In just a moment. I hope we will not allow 


The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 


Mr. Chairman, I call for the reading of 


The gentleman from New York is recog- 
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parts thereof, and machinery and tools to Aes and maintain the same, 
as may be suitable for use in the Postal Service, and the Postmaster 
General is authorized to use the same in the transportation of the mails 
and to pay the necessary expenses thereof, including the replacement 
maintenance, exchange, and repair of such equipment, out of the annual 
appropriations for star-route service. 


Mr, CONNALLY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. CONNALLY : On line 11, page 22, after the word 
“service,” strike out the period, insert a colon, and add the following 
language: Provided further, That the Postmaster General is au- 
thorized tg investigate conditions arising from contracts in the star 
route, screen wagon, and other vehicle service entered into prior to 
January 1, 1920, with a view to determining whether any adjustment 
should be made in the compensation, and to adjust the sume for sery- 
ices hereafter to be furnished or rendered in cases where the facts 
disclose the necessity for such adjustment: or, in his discretion, with 
the consent of the contractor and his bondsmen, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral may cancel such contracts.” 


Mr. STEENERSON, I make a point of order against the 
amendment, that it changes existing law and is legislation on 
an appropriation bill. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman from Minnesota reserve 
the point of order until the gentleman from Texas can make a 
five-minute statement? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes, I will; although the time is get- 
ting late. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I present this amendment because of the condition that 
we find to exist from time to time on many of the little star 
routes over the country. As most of you know, these star routes 
in some portions of the country have to be carried by buggy or 
wagon. 

A MEMBER. On horseback. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Or on horseback. Under the law, as it 
now exists, these men who have entered into contracts with the 
Government for the carrying of the mails on the star routes are 
not able to receive any advantage of the general increases which 
the Congress has allowed to practically all Government em- 
ployees. Some of these contracts cover long periods of time, and 
the increase in the price of feed and in maintaining their equip- 
ment has grown so great that many of the carriers are forced 
to curry the mails at an actual loss. They are not in the posi- 
tion of. the rural carriers. A rural carrier may resign aud leave 
the Government service, but when a star-route contractor cuters 
into his contract he is required to execute a bond by which he 
is required to perform the service regardless of whethcr by 
changed conditions he can only render the service at a loss or 
not. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Is it not true that the quantity of mail has 
so increased on these routes that the contractors in large num- 
bers of instances are carrying the mail at a great loss and can 
get no relief from that condition; that the Postmaster General 
is not authorized to relieve them from their contracts or to 
give them any relief? 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is very true in many cases. Under 
the law the Postmaster General has no discretion whatever. 
He has to exact from the star-route carriers the conditions of 
their bonds, and I know of several instances, not in my own 
district but in other portions of Texas, where the bondsmen 
of the star-route contractor have been forced to go down into 
their pockets and hire people to carry out their contracts when 
the contractor himself, on account-of being unable to do so 
for the compensation, has been forced to give up his employ- 
ment. That is a condition that ought not to exist in a great 
Government like this. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman believe that a contract 
att aie the Government and anybody else amounts to any- 

ng 

Mr. CONNALLY. Oh, yes. The gentleman from Illinois 
knows that I would not seek to amend this law if I did not 
have respect for contracts; but the point I make is that a 
Government as great and as rich as this ought not to exact the 
terms of a Shylock bond when it is not just and equitable to 
stand upon the hard and fast terms of a contract with some 
little fellow with one horse and a cart, who is unable to carry 
the mails and render the Government the service for what the 
Government is paying, when conditions have materially changed 
since the date of the contract. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Does not the gentleman know that in the 
last session of Congress we passed a bill for the relief of con- 
tractors for public buildings in the United States, so as to give 
them the actual cost of their work and give them their profit 
on it in addition? 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Certainly; and I dare say that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] was yery anxious that that 
mensure should go through this House and that he voted for it. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want the gentleman to understand 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired 

Mr. CONNALLY. I ask for two minutes more. 

Mr. MADDEN. I ask for one minute to reply to the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONNALLY. When I made that statement about the gen- 
tleman from Ilinois having voted for that measure I meant to 
impute no odium to him, because I will vote for any other meas- 
ure which is based on the principle that this great Government 
is willing to treat its citizens fairly and equitably, and I believe 
this is one case in which the Government ought not to stand 
upon the hard and fast terms of the contract with some hard- 
working little fellow away out in the country precincts when the 
great interests that have millions involved are coming here and 
getting justice. Now, in reply to the gentleman from Illinois 
IMr. MANI, I will say that if the same conditions existed 
at this time, as existed at the time that these contracts were 
entered into, I would not say that any change ought to be made 
in the rule by which these matters are to be gauged, but I do 
say, and every Member of this House well knows, and the gen- 
tleman from Ilinois will not deny that conditions of living 
to-day are not what they were two or three years ago. We 
know that our money has not the value that it had when these 
contracts were entered into. And I want to say, too, that this 
amendment simply gives to the Postmaster General discretion to 
adjust these matters fairly with the parties concerned. How- 
ever partisan your views may be with reference to the Post- 
master General, I do not believe that anyone on the floor of this 
House will be so bold as to charge the Postmaster General with 
not having served the Government faithfully, patriotically, and 
well with reference to the disbursement of public money. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. And economically. 

Mr. CONNALLY. He is one Cabinet member of which that 
can be said. Of the heads of departments not only in this ad- 
ministration but several administrations back, he stands above 
them all as being economical in the disbursement of the public 
funds. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to call the attention ef 
the gentleman from Texas to the fact that I spoke against the 
passage of the resolution for the adjudication of building con- 
tracts and voted against it. That shows that I was not very 
anxious for its passage. 

I want also to call the attention of the gentleman from Texas 
to the further fact that as to all star-route contracts entered 

-into before a given date, these who entered into contracts before 
war conditions prevailed, the Postmaster General is given au- 
thority to adjust them and to pay increased compensation. But 
where a man entered into a contract either for a star route or 
any other service, with all the facts before him, where the con- 
ditions have not changed to justify a further adjudication, I 
do not believe any such adjudication ought to be had. The man 
who entered into contracts referred to by the gentleman from 
Texas undoubtedly entered into it in 1919, or the fiscal year of 
1920. If he did, the conditions are the same now as then, and 
there is no change. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. In a case where a new town has sprung 
up and the mail carrier has to carry two or three times as 
much mail as under the old conditions, would not there be 
that element to be taken into consideration? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; and the Postmaster General can com- 
pensate for places where a great population has grown up. 
That is a case that can be adjusted on its own merits. That is 
an individual case which can be submitted for adjudication, 
and we should not make a general law to cover a single case. 
In 1917 the Postmaster General was given this authority : 

That the Postmaster General is authorized to investigate conditions 
arising fram contracts in the star route, other 


screen wagon, and 
Fenicio service entered Into or to June 30, 1917, and from 5 
nks, and blank books, and Er 


necessity for such yg 
of the contractor and his bon 
cel such contracts. 

That was enacted into law for the purpose of providing for 
conditions that were unseen by these men who entered into the 


contract prior to the war and who could not know of the con- 
ditions that would exist during the war. These men found 
themselves face to face with conditions that they could not 
meet. Prices had increased, labor had increased, the cost of 
food and supplies of all kinds increased, and they were at a 
great disadvantage, and the Government could not afford under 
those circumstances to ask them to continue the contract. And 
so Congress saw fhe justice of the claims of these men and so 
power and authority was given to the Postmaster General to 
adjust all such contracts. 

If there is any special reason in any particular case where 
the Postmaster General should be given authority, that one case 
can stand on its own merits, but we ought not to pass a gen- 
eral law covering in every contractor that has a special kind 
of work in order to get at this particular case. If there is any 
merit in the case that the gentleman from Texas refers to I 
would be the first man to meet the case to adjudicate it, but 
I would not be in favor of a general law which might cover 
all sorts of claims to be made against the Government just to 
reach this particular case. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Is it net true that the greatest increase has 
been since July 17? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I think they were apprised of all the 
facts in the case. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Has not Congress put an additional burden 
on the star route contractors by making them carry food and 
other supplies to different portions of the country? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not agree to that. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order, and in doing so I want to say that the gentleman from 
Texas can have this brought before the Post Office Committee, 
and in the future we will inquire into the necessity of this legis- 
lation. As has heen said by the gentleman from Illinois, legis- 
lation Was enacted in 1917, and this will give the gentleman an 
opportunity to present it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair sustains the point of order, and 
the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For pay of rural carriers, substitutes for rural carriers on annual 
leave, clerks in charge of rural stations, and tolls and ferriage, Rural 
Delivery Service, and for the incidental ee thereof, including 
increases hereinafter provided, $75,000,000. 4 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. chateau, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 32, line 16, after the figures “ $78,000,000," insert: “Prorided, 
That hereafter the lensth of aii served by rural carriers shall be 
determined by the records of the department, which records shall be 
changed promptly whenever it shall be demonstrated to the -satisfac- 


tion of the department that the length of a route has been incorrectly 
stated, the pay of the carrier to be increased or decreased accordingly.” 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of 
order. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is sug- 
gested by the Postmaster General. It was received after the 
bill was completed or it would have been included. The com- 
mittee nuthorized me to offer it as a committee amendment, 
The explanation is stated in a letter from the Postmaster 
General, which I will ask the Clerk to read. 

_ The Clerk read as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE 8 GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., January 9, ” 1920. 
Hon. H. STEENERSÓN, 
Chairman Committee on the Post CR: and Post Roads, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear Mn. STEENERSON : Prior to the passage of the ber} resolu- 
ig of Congress, approved March 4, 10185 Which became effective July 

, 1915, the pay of rural carriers was based on the length of the Santen 
sho the records of the department. 


8 

Beginning July 1. 1915, under the terms of the joint resolution men- 
tioned, che ass. of rural carriers was based on the actual length of the 
routes serv 


ef which is 2 rate is obli 
a carrier has bee 


on the eage measure- 

for which the employee was in nowise responsible, may subse- 
make it incumbent upon the d to collect from him 
Mus create doliars. Conversely, the inasa Dai will be called 


pay considerable sums of money to employees who are not 
maer e deutided thereto. 
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To remedy this condition and to enable the department to apply the 
principles of equity to such cases, I haye to recommend the. ad ition 
of the following to the item making appropriation for the maintenance 
of Rural Delivery Service for the fis ear 1921: 

Provided, That hereafter the length of routes served by rural carriers 
shall be determined by the records of the department, which records 
shall be changed promptly whenever it shall be demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of the department that the length of a route has been in- 
correctly stated, the pay of the carrier to be increased or d 
earn ; ee 

re 0 
ö A. S. BURLESON, 
Postmaster General. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE TREASURY, 
Weshington, January 7, 1920. 


The honorable the POSTMASTER GENERAL. 


Sm: I have your letter of December 29, received January 5, request- 
ing decision whether under existing laws the Post Office Department in 
readjusting the salaries of rural carriers on the basis of the correct 
length of the route served by them as ascertained by measurement, 
whether the length be greater or less than shown by the official records, 
must make such readjustment effective July 1, 1915, if the route was 


915. 

With reference to that decision and as a reason for again submitting 
the identical gusan therein decided you state: 

“The practice of the department has been in conformity with this 
decision, but since the pay of rural carriers has so materiall 
increased under acts of Congress effective July 28, 1916, July 1, 191 
and July 1, 1919, numerous cases are arising involving the payment of 
considerable sums to carriers or of recovering sums from carriers who 
have been overpaid, and in many of these cases the persons concerned 
are no longer connected with the service.” 

The acts referred to by you (39 Stat. 423; 40 Stat., 751; and 40 
Stat., 1197) made certain increases in the rates of pay of rural letter 
carriers, but did not change the requirement that said rates be based 
upon the actual length of the route served. 

I fail to see wherein the amount involved or the fact that the car- 
rier is no longer in the service can hare any bearing upon the decision 
of tbe question presented, 

If a carrier has been underpaid by reason of an erroneous estimate 
or measurement of the route served by him, clearly he has a legal 
claim against the United States for the difference between the amount 
pen to him and the amount which would have been paid if the route 

ad been measured correctly on July 1, 1915. Whether the amount 
of that difference is large or small, and whether the carrier has or has 
not left the service, can not affect the legality of the claim. Likewise, 
if he has been paid on the basis of a route Jonger than that actually 
served by him at any time since July 1, 1915, he has been paid an 
amount in excess of that authorized by law, and which he has no legal 
right to retain. 

Respectfully, 
Water W. Warwick, Comptroller. 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I do not make the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PARRISH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. PARRISH offers the following amendment: On line 16, followin, 
the amendment just adopted, e out the period athe ihe Sgures 
2 3 and insert a colon and all the following lengoage: 
Provided, That on and after July 1, 1920, rural carriers shall recelve 
a salary not 5 $2,500 per annum, and their maximum salary 
shall be based on the len of their routes, the time required to serve 
them, and the number of pieces and weight of mail transported: And 
provided further, That on and after July 1, 1920, the minimum com- 
pensation of rural carriers, exclusive of the increases provided in sec- 
tion 2 of this act, shall be as follows: On routes of 24 miles and over 
six times a week, $1,200 per annum, payable monthly; on routes 23 
miles and less than 24 miles, $1,152; on routes 20 miles and less than 
22 miles, $1,080; on routes 18 miles and less than 20 miles, $960; on 
routes 16 miles and less than 18 miles, $840; on routes 14 miles and 
less than 16 miles, $720; on routes 12 miles and less than 14 
$672; on routes 10 miles and less than 12 miles, $624; on routes 
miles and less than 10 miles, $576; on routes 6 miles and less than 8 
miles, $528 ; on routes 4 miles and less than 6 miles, $480. 

“A rural carrier serving one triweekly route shall be id on the basis 
for a route one-half of the length of the route served by him, and a 

er serving two triweekly routes shall be paid on the basis for a 
route one-half of the combined length of the two routes: And vided 
[erener That. no rural route on which the use of a motor vehicle would 

required shall be established unless a motor vehicle can be operated 
thereon with reasonable regularity for 10 months in the year: And pro- 
vided further, That when any route is authorized that absorbs or 
eliminates existing routes the carriers affected thereby shall be retained 
in the order of their relative efficiency.” 


During the reading of the amendment, 


Mr. MADDEN (interrupting the reading). Mr. Chairman, I 
have heard enough of the amendment to know that it is subject 


to the point of order, and I make the point of order that it is a 
change of existing law. 

Mr. PARRISH. Will not the gentleman reserve the point of 
order? J agree with the gentleman from Illinois that it is sub- 
ject to the point of order, but I would like to be heard upon it 
for a moment. 

Mr. MADDEN. This is not the orderly way to do, but I re- 
serve the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois reserves the 
point of order, and the Clerk will conclude the reading of the 
amendment. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the amendment. 

Mr. PARRISH. Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mappren] for reserving his point of order 
until I could explain the necessity for this amendment. The 
only change that this amendment makes in the present law is 
that instead of fixing the compensation of the rural carriers 
upon the mileage basis, the Postmaster General, in his discretion, 
under certain circumstances of emergency, will be to fix the com- 
pensation of rural carriers upon the basis of the time occupied 
in carrying the mail, the weight of the mail to be handled, and 
the other conditions that surround the carrier. In practically 
every county in my district we have an unusual oil development. 
The first thing that happens when we have an oil boom is that 
the mail gets heavier, then the heavy traffic over the roads, the 
hauling of pipe and tanks, and so forth, cut the roads to pieces, 
and the mail carrier that once carried the mail on a 25-mile 
route in three or four hours finds himself forced to labor from 
sunup to sundown in order to handle the increased mail over 
a road that in many cases are impassible and unfit to travel over. 
You may say, why do not the people of the county fix up the reads, 
but our answer to that is that in some sections they can not fix 
up the roads so as to permit the heavy travel, because they are 
dirt roads. We do not ask any additional appropriation in this 
amendment. I simply ask that the Postmaster General be per- 
mitted in cases, such as I refer to, to render simple justice to the 
rural carriers who are now engaged in carrying the mail. We 
want the mail to go to all of our people, and I dare say that the 
purpose of the distinguished gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
STEENERSON ], the chairman of the committee, and of every man 
on the committee is to serve the people efficiently and regularly 
with the mail. Unless this amendment be adopted, or some other 
amendment which would give relief, portions of my district will 
not be so served. The service has already broken down in many 
instances. I have one town in a county in my district where four 
rural mails go ont. Three of them are absolutely down, and it 
large number of people do not get their mail oftener than once 
a week. There is no way under the provisions of the present law 
by which, the Postmaster General tells me, they can possibly take 
care of those conditions. I have two carriers at another place 
that are quitting just now, and I have carriers at two other 
places who are quitting, and no one can blame them. In fact, 
unless there is some relief, you are going to find that in sections 
where these conditions prevail, for which we are not respon- 
sible, will soon be without any mail carriers. Of course, we wel- 
come the conditions that exists there, as all people would wel- 
come them, and now ask for some provision to take care of the 
situation. Some may say that it will put an unusual burden 
on the Government to take care of these extraordinary condi- 
tions, but my reply is that from our section of the country there 
will prohably be as many as 20 men who will pay an income 
and excess-profits tax of approximately $1,000,000 this year, and 
hundreds of others will pay a very large income and excess- 
profits tax, which goes into the public service, and if we are thus 
paying for the service, if we are going to give to you a large part 
of our earnings, may we not appeal to you to give to us in return 
a mail service that will carry the mail to every citizen in the 
district, and that will deal fairly with the men who are carrying 
the mail for us? 

I am not acting unadvisedly in this matter. The Postmaster 
General has had the subject up before. Time and again I have 
put it up to his department and time and again I have been met 
with the objections that I am giving to you this evening. He 
spoke as follows in his recommendation to Congress in his 
report in 1915-16: 

The joint resolution of Congress approved March 4, 1915, prescribed 
that the pay of rural carriers should be based solely on the length of 
the routes served, but gave no consideration to such important factors 
as the number of pieces and the weight of the mail handled and the time 
required to serve the routes. The present basis of pay is, therefore, no+ 
equitable, and the law should be changed so as to make it ssible to 
equalize the compensation of these 88 it being belleved thar 
carriers who are handling large quantities of mail and whose tour of 
duty covers a full working day are entitled to higher rates of pay than 


those carriers who handle only a few dozen pieces of mail each day and 
are able to complete service within three or four hours. Legislation to 
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this condition should 


rovide adm 


ergency arise. 
appears on page 62 of this report. 

In conclusion, may I not say that I trust some provisions 
will be made to take care of the public generally, and that will 
follow the golden rule of common justice in compensating the 
men who are struggling in the face of so many obstacles to carry 
the mails and care for their families, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Mr. Chairman, F desire to call attention to this para- 
graph. The rural service probably has had more remarkable 
growth than any other service in the Post Office Department. 
It was first established in 1897. That year there were 82 experi- 
mental routes, and it cost the Government $14,840. The next 
year there were 153 routes, and in 1899 there were 412, and in 
1900, 1,259. From that time the growth was rapid, and the 
highest number of rural routes we had was in 1915, when there 
were 43,866 routes. From that time the routes have been 
slightly decreased. I do not rise to criticize that part so much. 
The number of routes we had in 1919 was 43,210, and they cost 
us $65,448,230 to operate them. In this bill for the next fiscal 
year the appropriation provides for $78,000,000. Since 1915, in- 
cluding that year, the Post Office Department at different times 
undertook to discontinue and revise routes. In some cases 
undoubtedly they were justified. In many places the way in 
which they proceeded to make the revisions and discontinu- 
ances met with as much criticism as the revisions and the dis- 
continuances themselves. May 1 last the Post Office Depart- 
ment undertook a revision of rural routes in the State of New 
York. I was appointed a member of the subcommittee to inves- 
tigate the manner in which the Post Office Department proceeded 
in revising and discontinuing eertain routes up there. The com- 
mittee had extended hearings. I prepared a statement, my own 
statement, of my own findings and conclusions as to the manner 
in which the Post Office Department proceeded and the judgment 
or lack of judgment which they exercised up there in New York 
in making those discontinuanees and revisions, and, Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks by Insert- 
ing my own statement of that hearing in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indicated. IS 
there objection? 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, I 
was not at the moment attentive to the latter part of the gen- 
tleman’s request. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman should have been. 

Mr. BLACK. Was it the report of this New York investiga- 
tion to which the gentleman referred? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. It is my own statement and my own con- 
ciusions, not that of the subcommittee. 

Mr. BLACK. And has no connection with any of the findings 
of the eommittee? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. None whatever. 

Mr. BLACK. But the gentleman’s own statement? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. My own al findings and conclusions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The statement referred to, Mr. Chairman, 
is as follows: 

Last July a special subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads was appointed to hold hearings on 
House joint resolution 33, a resolution introduced by Mr. GOULD, 
ot New York, and which is as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, 
directed to sepong the operation of all orders issued by him or by an 
official of the Post Office nt, effective as of the dates of May 1, 
1919, and June 1, 1919, ierg S . or altering rural de- 
livery routes; and the Postmaster neral is hereby further directed 


to restore to their former status rural delivery routes chan 
by 8 the Post Office Department ve as oi 


The subcommittee held public hearings July 8 and 9, 1919, 
and the following persons appeared and : Hon. Norman 
J. Gout, a Representative from the State of New York; Hon. 
Gong H. Moss, United States Senator from the State of New 
Hampshire; Mr. S. J. Lowell, master of the New York State 
Grange, Fredonia, N. X.; Mr. H. E. Babcock, secretary of the 
New York State Federation of County Farm Bureaus’ Associa- 
tion, Ithaca, N. X.; Mr. W. N. Giles, secretary of the New York 
State Grange; Mr. C. Fred Boshart, president of the New York 
State Agricultural Soeiety; Mr. Leslie R. Smith, master df the 
Massachusetts State Grange; Mr. John A. McSparren, master 


or altered 
the date of 


of the Pennsylvania State Grange; Hon. Wanrer W. MAGRE, a 

ve in Congress from the State of New York; Hon, 
James I. Blakslee, Fourth Assistant Postmaster General; Mr. 
W. J. Satterfield, post-office inspeetor; Mr. John J. Kessel, post- 
master, Syracuse, N. T.; Mr. William Nacey, postmaster, Oswego, 
N. T.; Mr. D. E. Sullivan, postmaster, Canton, N. V.; Mr. L. G. 
Quackenbush, postmaster, Oneida, N. Y.; Mr. J. M. Dwyer, 
postmaster, Geneseo, N. Y.; Mr. J. W. McKnight, postmaster, 
Castleton, N. X.; Mr. Thomas J. Gallagher, postmaster, Geneva, 
N. Y.; Mr. William C. Brigham, post-office inspector; Mr. L. M. 
Dow, chief clerk office of the Fourth Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral; Hon. LUTHER W. Morr, a Representative in Congress from 
New York. 

On behalf of the Post Office Department, Hon. James I. 
Blakslee, Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, was present 
during the entire hearing and was permitted to cross-examine 
the witnesses and to make statements and explanations. 

By an order effective May 1, 1919, the Post Office Department 
made changes and extensions in the rural routes of New York 
State and discontinued quite a number of the routes—50 in all. 
This order resulted in widespread dissatisfaction among the 
rural patrons in that State, which was amply shown by 12,000 
signed protests, petitions, and complaints, together with hun- 
dreds of letters of protest. May 18 last, representatives of the 
rural-route patrons affected by these changes appeared before 
the Postmaster General in the city of Washington and pre- 
sented their views and protests. 

Following the hearings before the Postmaster General the 
department sent its inspectors into the counties of New York 
from whence the protests came. Meetings were advertised and 
held in a number of counties, at whieh meetings the inspectors 
heard the complaints of the rural-route patrons affected by the 
changes. As a result of this action quite a number of routes 
were rectified and restored to meet the wishes and needs of the 
Turatroute patrons before the time of the hearings by this 
subcommittee on July S and 9. 

As an illustration of how the department proceeded in the 
rural-route reorganization in its order effective May 1, and to 
restore routes after the protests were sent in and the hearing 
held before the Postmaster General of this city, I cite Oswego 
County, N. Y. ! 

By the order effective May 1 a number of the routes were re- 
organized and 11 routes were discontinued in that county. The 
changes were made, without consulting any of the patrons, on 
maps in the depariment and such limited information as the 
department had in its possession. After this order of May 1 
went into effect there was great dissatisfaction among the rural- 
route patrons of the county. Prior to May 1 the pestmaster at 
Oswego was not consulted about any of the changes, but he was 
informed about a year before that time that the department 
contemplated changes. After hearings in the office of the Post- 
master General, May 18, Mr. Brigham, one of the inspectors, 
was sent to that particular county to hold a meeting at Oswego 
where 150 rurabroute patrons were present. It appears that 
Mr. Brigham made a thorough investigation. He consulted 
farmers who were aggrieved by the changes, called in road 
workers to ascertain the condition of the roads, consulted rep- 
resentatives of the Weather Bureau as to climatic conditions, 
and conferred with the leading people in that county. He rec- 
ommended certain readjustments and the restoration of 7 of 
the 11 routes that had been discontinued, and the department 
acted upon his recommendation. I feel disposed to commend the 
— — hearings and the thorough investigation conducted by Mr. 

għam. 

What I do criticize in the Post Office Department is that the 
department dees not conduct such hearings and investigations 
before it undertakes to make wholesale orders changing and 
discontinuing routes. I feel that it would be entirely practical 
before ordering any readjustment of rural routes to conduct 
such hearings and investigations by the department. Certainly 
such hearings and investigations would be just as practical 
before the readjustments are ordered as they are after com- 
plaints and protests are made as a consequence of such re- 
adjustments, And if the department would adopt às its policy 
to hear and consult rural-route patrons, road workers, per- 
sons familiar with climatic conditions, and others interested 
in the readjustment, it would thereby remove much of the fric- 
tion that has heretofore existed between the Post Office Depart- 
ment and the rural-route patrons of the country. 

What the rural-route patrons of the State of New York, as 
well as the patrons of other States of the Union, want is nothing 
more nor less than what the Postmaster General has himself 
defined as satisfactory mail service, and to which he admits the 
rural patrons are entitled, to wit: 

(1) Reasonably prompt mail delivery, even in bad weather. 
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(2) Mail to go out from post office the day collected on route. 

(3) A minimum of inconvenience through the change of estab- 
lished addresses from established post offices. 

(4) That the post office cooperate to maintain the life and 
organization of the established communities. 

(5) In the future 100 per cent delivery of mail at the door. 

(G) Cooperation of post-effiee officials with farmers’ organiza- 
tions, 

Other inspectors were sent into the other counties of the State 
of New York from which complaints and protests had come. As 
a result of the reports of the inspectors many routes which were 
changed and discontinued by the order of May 1 were readjusted 
and restored, so that at the date of the hearings of this subcom- 
mittee, July 8 and 9, the dissatisfaction among the rura route 
patrons was not as great as it was immediately folowing May 1. 
Furthermore, the Post Office Department assured the subcom- 
mittee that the complaints and pretests from other parts of the 
State would receive careful consideration, and that other investi- 
gations would be made, and that further changes and restorations 
in the routes were in contemplation in order to satisfy the rural 
patrons with more adequate and satisfactory mail service. 

In my judgment many of the changes made by the order of 
May 1 were ill considered and ili advised. The manner of mak- 
ing changes has caused quite as much complaint as the changes 
themselves. Frequently changes are made from maps in the 
department without knowledge of topographic and climatic condi- 
tions and without regard to the life and organization of the 
established communities. Seldom, if ever, are the patrons con- 
sulted about the contemplated changes. Because of the failure 
of the Post Office Department to consult the wishes and interests 
ef its rural patrons and because of the aleofness of the Post 
Office Department, rural-route patrons live in a state of constant 
apprehension and uneasiness lest their mail service be curtailed 
or taken away from them entirely. 

Personally I do not feel that it would be wise to take away 
from the Post Office Department the power to administer the 
rural routes or to change them when such changes become neces- 
sary to extend and improve the service. I am sure that by a 
closer study of conditions by the Post Office Department, and by 
consulting the rural-route patrons themselves before changes are 
ordered, most of the friction and misunderstanding between the 
department and patrons could have been avoided in the past. 
The constant failure to carefully study conditions and to consult 
the wishes and interests of rural-route patrons before ordering 
changes, in my opinion, deserves special censure and condemna- 
tion, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For vill delive pence in towns vin ha vin ost 
of the Stani ar third and in Communities adjacent to ‘des Bav- 
ing city delivery, including i creases hereinafter provided, 81, 


Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page in 8 e out the figure “ insert in 
the Mur 2 2e at the amount appropriated will be $1,500,000 in- 
stead of $1,200,000. 

Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Chairman, this change is authorized by 
the committee. It does not increase the appropriation which 
was recommended by the department nor that which was 
adopted by the committee. It is an error in computation or in 
printing, I do not know which, and occurred in calculating the 
two bonnses heretofore authorized by Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsyivania. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk -read as follows: 

For conduciing ex nts in the operation of motor vehicle 
routes; also for experiments in the operation of co’ 


routes, which shall be operated primarily as a means 
tien of fourth-class mail betw 


— ae toe 


dons, e 
modifications 5 rates of postage, limit of — eon and size, 
— odo, packs ing requirements, as the Postmaster en as may pee pre- 


Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment just read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas makes the 
point of order, The gentleman will state the point of erder. 

Mr. TINCHER. That it is new legislation. I think the 
Chairman passed on the proposition involved in this point of 
order on a point of order previously this afternoon. The only 
excuse the committee can have fer carrying this without a spe- 
cial rule is that they have carried without legisiation such an 


1 
200,000. 
u thereof 
Mr. 
this 
truck 


transporta 
cE 
ined, 


item before, and the Chair clearly passed upon the proposition 
in the ruling before. There is no legislation authorizing the 
appropriation. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be 
heard on the point of order. Mr. Chairman, the point of order 
that has been made is that this is new legislation, and the Chair 
will note the provision is one which, by the way, has been car- 
ried in three separate appropriation bills in the same language, 
providing for two things: First, it provides for expediting the 

tion of fourth-class maii matter. I admit it also pro- 
vides for the use of motor vehicles, but the purpose of the pro- 
vision is to provide an effectual method through which fourth- 
class mail shall be carried between producing and consuming 
localities. The second provision—— 

Mr, BEE. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. If the gentieman will permit 
me to finish the statement. The second provision is that the 
Postmaster General shall be given the power to make moditica- 
tions in rates of postage, limit of weight and size, and wrapping 
and packing requirements as he may prescribe. Now, these two 
provisions are not new legislation. They have not only been 
carried in three separate a ‘tion bills but the law of 1913, 
enacted August 24, 1912, Public Law, No. 326, contains this 
provision: 


Sec. 8. T t hereafter fourth-class mail matter shall embrace all 
factory 


And further: 


The classification of articles mallable as well as the weight Hmit, the 
neuer that 
ce 


receipts of 
to the consent of the Interstate Commerce 


mission r inve: 
tion, to reform from time to time such classification, — limit, rates, 
zone or zones, or conditions, er either, in order to promote the service to 
the public or to imsure the receipt af revenue from su such service ađe- 
quate to pay the cost thereof. 

I now yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. BEE. I want to ask the gentleman if the effect of strik- 
ing out this paragraph will not be to stop experiments in refer- 
ence to carrying farm products from the farm to the consumer? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsytvania. Certainly. 

Mr. BEE. And thus help the distribution of farm crops to 
the consumer in the city? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I maintain, Mr. Chairman, that 
the act of 1912 has covered both of the provisions which are 
taken up in this paragraph. It is possible to introduce in an 
appropriation bill a provision which continues a public project. 
This experiment has been continuing for three years; the motor 
trucks are now running. Five motor-truck routes have been 
established in conformity with the provisions of the bill of last 
year. They are now being operated between the city of Wash- 
ington and the producing territory. They are in operation, 
and the project is a continuing one. 

TINCHER. Has the gentleman read the summary and 
conclusion of the committee that investigated these five routes 
and their condemnation of them? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsyirania. I have, Mr. Chairman; ond I 
will be delighted to discnss that on its merits. But the gentle- 
man has made a point of order against the provision. If sus- 
tained, there will be no real opportunity to discuss it on its 
merits. I maintain his point of erder does not lie 


modify rates and conditions and manner of shipping in order 
to carry out that purpose effectively. Similar legislation has 
already been passed. Further, it is a continuing project that 
has been going on for three years in a successful manner. 

Mr. MANN of Diinois. If the law now provides for the rates 
of postage, limit of weights and size, and wrapping and packing 
requirements, and so forth, what is the purpose of carrying that 
in this bill? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I do not think it is necessary 
in this bill, but I do say it is not out of order, we having passed 
such legislation in 1912. It certainly is not out of order to re- 
enact legislation with the same meaning. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It is not out of order to include the 
exact language of existing legislation into law. It is out of order 
to include the meaning in other language. The rulings are quite 
clear on that point. 
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Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Where the meaning is exactly 
the same, then it is simply unnecessary legislation, not out of 
order. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. 
must be expressed in the same words. Otherwise it is a change 
of law. There are numerous rulings covering that question. 


If the meaning be the same, then it 


Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I wish the Chair would take 
into consideration the fact that the original parcel-post legisla- 
tion carried the language of this provision; that this paragraph, 
in its essentials, has been enacted several times in the Post Office 
appropriation bill, and that the work is a continuing project. I 
contend that, therefore, under the rules this provision is in order 
and that the point of order of the gentleman does not lie 
against it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for just a question? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman realize that under this 
very provision the Post Office Department is to-day delivering 
Irish potatoes to the people of Washington for $1.30 a bushel 
direct from the farm? It is doing it under this very section. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I would like to discuss the mer- 
its of the préposition, but that does not come into consideration 
on the point of order. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that my 
office telephoned the department about that potato stuff, and 
they say they can not deliver at less than $2 a bushel. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, while I am inclined to 
think the Government might properly make this experiment 
and this item might be placed in the bill properly, as it is ex- 
pressed now, it seems to me, it is clearly subject to a point of 
order. The fact that it has been included in various appropri- 
ation bills heretofore enacted does not make it in order now, 
even the appropriation, unless it is otherwise authorized by 
law, and would not make in order any change of legislation, 
because the appropriation acts heretofore are only in force for 
the fiscal year for which the appropriation is made. Nor is it 
a continuing work in progress. The decisions are universal 
upon that point. It does not relate to anything except the con- 
struction—some thing, not an idea. Now, this language of the 
bill expressly provides that this experiment shall be conducted 
hereafter under such rules and regulations, including modifica- 
tions in rates of postage, limit of weight and size, and wrap- 
ping and packing requirements, as the Postmaster General may 
prescribe. That is a change of law. That is legislation giving 
to the Postmaster General authority which he would not other- 
wise have. Now, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Kix] says that the Postmaster General practically has that 
authority under existing law. Well, if that be the case, of 
curse it is not necessary to have it included here. But the 
rulings are that existing law may be carried in an appropria- 
tion bill in the exact language, without the change of a word; 
but the language can not be changed, because otherwise there 
is a change in the law. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, just one suggestion: This 
same provision, practically, was in the law last year, but there 
has been this one notable change: In the current law the 
provision says that these two classes of experiments shall be 
conducted under such rules and regulations, and so forth. In 
the bill before us the word “hereafter” has been added, very 
apparently to make it permanent law. It was not done before. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

The language of the acts to which the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. KELLY] referred, namely, those pertaining to the 
parcel post, in the view of the Chair are not sufficient to sustain 
the contention that in this act we can carry language providing 
for the operation of motor vehicle truck routes, and so forth. 
And, as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] has well said, 
the carrying of this item in the annual appropriation bill is 
not sufficient justification, if the point of order be made at the 
time the appropriation is pending, against the language seek- 
ing to provide for the continuation of the experiment. Fur- 
thermore, as the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Craarron] has 
pointed out, it is apparently sought to make this permanent 
law by inserting the word “hereafter.” Neither can the lan- 
guage be justified on the ground that it is a continuation of 
a public work. 

The Chair therefore sustains the point of order, and the 
Clerk will read. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN, For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Virginia rise? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I wish to offer an amendment 
to that section to the effect that the word “hereafter” be 
stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia: Page 22, after line 20, 
insert the following as a new paragraph: 

“ For conducting experiments in the operation of motor vehicle truck 
routes; also for experiments in the operation of country motor express 
routes, which shall be operated primarily as a means of expediting 
the transportation of fourth-class mail between producing and con- 
suming localities and shall not displace or supplant any existing 
methods of mail transportation or delivery, which two classes of ex- 

riments shall be conducted under such rules and regulations, includ- 
ng modifications in rates of postage, limit of welght an size, and 
wrapping and paceme requirements, as the Postmaster General may 
prescribe, $300,000. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from Kansas makes a 
point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, that amend- 
ment is offered with an elimination of the language that was 
urged to be sufficient to make it permanent law. I think that 
language that is now offered there just brings it under the gen- 
eral authority. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kansas desire 
to discuss the point of order? 

Mr. TINCHER. As I understand it, the amendment comes 
within the same ruling as that which the Chair has just made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that the elimination of 
the word “hereafter,” while it excludes the objection urged 
when the previous point of order was made, making it perma- 
nent Jaw, it does not make it free from the contention made in 
the point of order, that there is no warrant of law for con- 
ducting these experiments to be operated under the regulations 
set forth by the Postmaster General in conducting the Parcels 
Post Service. The Chair therefore sustains the point of order. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For travel and miscellaneous ex 
the Fourth Assistant Postmaster 


Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. 
out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I regret exceed- 
ingly that the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Tincuer] has seen 
fit to press the point of order against this provision, which to 
my mind is one of the most beneficial in this entire measure. 
It means a blow against the high cost of living, and anything 
which will help to reduce the skyrocketing prices of food 
products deserves the earnest support of every Member of this 


nses in the Postal Service, office of 
eneral, $1,000. 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 


y. 

The plan embodied in the provision is the use of the greatest 
distributing force in America, the Postal Service, to bring pro- 
ducer and consumer together, to benefit both of them by elim- 
inating wasteful and extravagant methods. 

In the present high cost of living, which has become a flaming 
question in every part of this country, there are two elements, 
the cost of production and the cost of distribution. I maintain 
that there is more waste in distribution than in production, and 
that angle of the question should have constructive considera- 
tion, 

The very fact that there is to-day 1 distributor for every 16 
consumers shows the extent of the charges which must be 
assessed against the distribution of all products. 

Let us take that humble but important article of food, the 
potato. It occupies second place, by weight, in the average 
budget of the American family. The producer must plant, 
attend, and harvest his crop, besides taking all the risks of bad 
weather, insect pests, plant disease, and so forth. It would be 
natural to assume that the task of carrying the potatoes from 
the farm to the pantry should cost only a small fraction of that 
inyolved in the production of those potatoes. 

But the reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor, and the Bureau of Crop Estimates, Department 
of Agriculture, show that for the entire year of 1919 the pro- 
ducer of potatoes received $1.27 per bushel at the farm. To 
distribute those potatoes to the consumer cost 97 cents a bushel. 

Now, through the use of this motor-truck service of the Post 
Office Department, that distribution cost can be cut to 35 cents 
a bushel, or 64 per cent of the present cost can be saved. 

The average retail price for potatoes during the year 1919 
was $2.24 a bushel. This saving would mean a price of $1.62 
a bushel, which is less than the 1914 price level, taking into 
consideration the increase in wages during the same period. 

We are pointing back now with regret to the prices of that 
far-off day of 1914, before the Great War wrecked all our com- 
plex industrial and international relationships. Here is a 
method of getting back to 1914 price levels on farm products by 


1920. 


eliminating wasteful distribution alone. It can be done by this 
saving alone and without redueing the farmer's price one eent. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I will, with pleasure. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I wanted to ask the gentleman if 
the Post Office Department has not ascertained that this experi- 
ment is a great success and greatly promotes the Interest of the 
consumer and is just as feasible in transporting goods te Wash- 
ington City as anywhere else in the country? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Absolutely. Common sense 
shows that the ageney which can reduce distributing costs 64 
per cent by bringing produeer and consumer in direct contact 
will benefit both, and when the Postal Service stops at the door 
of every producer and consumer in America there should be 
no doubt that it is possible to extend this plan on a nation- 
wide scale. 

I think the Post Office Committee should have had a compre- 
hensive survey made and that the experiment which has been 
going on here in Washington should have been greatly ex- 
tended in this bill. 

The experiment part of this program is over. It is a fact 
that here is a feasible plan by which the excessively high price 
of food products may be reduced to a point where the neces- 
saries of life will no longer be luxuries in the average home. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. -I want to say to the gentleman that all the 
deliveries made under this service were made to middlemen, 
and the middlemen got all the profit there was from it. No 
eonsumer anywhere got any advantage from it. 

Mr. BEE. No; the gentleman is wrong about that. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mappren]} is entirely mistaken in that statement, and I 
know it from personal knowledge. 

Mr. MADDEN. Wil the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to say that the authorities of the 
Post Office Department themselves say that they make the de- 
liveries to middlemen and not to anybody else. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Oh, Mr. Chairman, at this 
moment one of these motor trucks is coming in from Pennsyl- 
vania farm territory, where it picked up its load of farm prod- 
ucts. It will deliver its shipments to the Park View community 
center in Washington, and every pound will be delivered direct 
to the ultimate consumer. Not a single cent will be added to 
the cost at the farm and the parcel-post charge. I have my- 
self bought many farm products in this way and know the 
savings which can be effected. 

Even when the goods are delivered to the middleman—and 
no one suggests eliminating any middleman who performs 
needed service—the saving in transportation can and should 
be reflected in reduced prices to the consumer. 

I maintain, Mr. Chairman, that this plan has within it possi- 
bilities for a constructive solution of the high cost of living 
problem. Tt is to be very much regretted that one Member 
strikes it down by a technical point of order. I am sure it 
should have been voted on and I am confident that it would 
have been enacted by a large majority. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman's time may be extended two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ilinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN of Ilinois. I should like to ask a question for 
information. If this system has been in force for three years 
and the cost of potatoes to the consumer is one-half the ordinary 
retail cost, why do not people buy potatoes under this system? 
How many bushels of potatoes have been sold in the District of 
Columbia under this system within the past year? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. There have been a few thou- 
sand bushels of potatoes brought here and distributed under 
this system, and yast additional quantities could have been 
disposed of at the reduced prices if they could have been trans- 
ported. Under the appropriation of $300,000 for the year it was 
only possible to operate five motor-truck routes and four country- 
express routes, These connected the city of Washington with 
the producing territory adjacent. Of course, the amount of 
produce brought here with such limited facilities had very little 
effect upon the market price; but if sufficient quantities were 
brought in, it would break the market on every farm product 
and very likely would also break some of the food profiteers 
who are exploiting the people. 
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Mr. MANN of Illinois, Five. motor trucks will bring a great 
many more potatoes into Washington than are consumed in the 
course of a year, will they not? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. No; I think not. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. They could. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I think the consumption of po- 
tatoes in the city of Washington would surprise the gentleman. 
The recent “Food Budget” prepared by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics states that the potato supply of the average family 
amounts to 124 bushels a year. That would mean 1,250,000 
bushels for the 100,000 families in the District. In other words, 
the potato requirements for Washington City are 32,500 tons a 
year. That means that 108 tons must be carried every working 
day in the year. Yon can figure how many trucks would be 
required to transport this ene item of potatoes alone. Five 
1 or 2 ton trucks, which carry many other articles besides 
potatoes, can not make much of a dent in the market. I would 
like to see a whole fleet of the trucks which are rotting away 
in Army transport camps put on the roads right now to carry 
products from the producer to the consumer. 

Mr. BLANTON. Was this point of erder authorized by the 
gentleman's steering committee? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Kansas 
made the point of erder on his own responsibility, I assume, 
and I regret exceedingly that he has done so. 

Mr. KREIDER. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I yield to my colleague for a 


question. 

Mr, KREIDER. The statement has been made that $300,000 
is only sufficient to run five motor trucks. Does the gentleman 
mean to say that it costs $60,000 a year to run a truck? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Oh, no. I mean to say that the 
present parcel post rates will pay for all- expenses in trans- 
porting these farm products frem producer to consumer and 
make a profit for the Government, besides greatly reducing the 
price to the consumer. For instance, the report printed in the 
hearings shows that the total expenses for operating the five 
motor trucks from July F, 1919, to September 30, 1919, a period 
of three months, was $14,588.14. That includes all indirect ex- 
penses as well as direct charges. The postal receipts were 
$52,067.41 for the same period, or a profit of $37,479.27. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two additional minutes. 

. I hope we may be able to proceed with 
the 5 x 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that his time be extended two minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I yield to the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. ROUSE. I will ask the gentleman if he knows what the 
retail price of potatoes is to-day in the eity of Washington? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I stated that the average price 
for the year 1919 was $2.24 a bushel, but I believe the price 
to-day is $2.50 te $3 a bushel. 

Mr. ROUSE. I want to say to the gentleman that day before 
yesterday I gave the chief clerk to the Assistant Postmaster 
General a $2 bill and he delivered a bushel of potatoes at my 
house yesterday afternoon. 

Mr. STEENERSON. At $2 a bushel? 

Mr. ROUSE. Yes. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. That is this plan in a nutshell, 
and its great possibilities certainly should appeal to every man 
who honestly wants to reduce the high cost of living. 

Mr. Chairman, if we could transport by means of motor trucks 
in the Postal Service the 108 tons of potatoes used every day 
in this city it would save over a million dollars to the consumers 
in this one eity on this one food item. There is nothing to pre- 
vent it as a practical question. The producing territory within 
the first parcel-post zone from Washington produces that 
quantity of potatoes and more, We have the trucks rotting 
away in open fields. It is a shame that they are not being used 
in this highly important service. 

Other farm products could be handled in the same manner, 
It costs 18 cents a pound, in the ordinary wasteful method of 
distribution, te get butter from the producer to the consumer. 
By the motor-truck service of the Post Office Department it is 
carried at 14 cents a pound, a saving of 92 per cent. It costs 
19 cents a dozen to get eggs from producer to consumer under 
the old plan, while it is done for 2 cents by the motor-truck 
service, a saving of 89 per cent. 
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And remember, this calculation does not include a single cent 
reduction to the farmer. He will get more than he now receives 
from commission merchants and the consumer will have a large 
saving. : 

Taking official averages for 1919, the consumer would have 
paid $1.62 a bushel for potatoes carried under this plan instead 
of $2.24 a bushel. Instead of paying 68 cents a pound for butter 


he would have paid 52 cents. Instead of paying 63 cents a 
dozen for eggs he would have paid 45 cents. 

In the city of Washington alone the butter bill could be cut 
down $1,300,000 by this sensible use of the one great national 
distributing system—the Postal Service. I am using the figures 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, which puts the amount of 
butter required by the average family at 80.3 pounds. 

è Using the same figures, the egg supply for the average family is 

68 dozen a year. That means that Washington City requires 
6,800,000 dozen, and the saving effected by this method of dis- 
tribution would be $1,140,000. 

These are only three staples, and on them alone there could be 
a saving of $3,000,000 for the people of this one city by the effi- 
cient use of the Postal Service. At the same time that service 
would be netting large revenues for the Treasury of the United 
States. Is there anyone who will say that a plan so full of 
benefit to all concerned should not be encouraged to the fullest 
extent? 

Mr. Chairman, the estimate of the Government bureau for the 
cost of the food budget complete, for the average family under 
the conditions which prevailed in 1919, was $756. That means 
a yearly expenditure for food of $15,900,000,000 by the 21,000,000 
families of America. I have pointed out that this direct com- 
munication in the distribution of three food staples means a 
saving of 27 per cent of the price. A saving of 27 per cent on 
food prices alone would make a total saving to the American 
people in a single year of $4,300,000,000. 

Think of the possibility of this common-sense use of a public 
agency of distribution, and then measure the responsibility of 
representatives of the people who oppose it. 

Mr. Chairman, I have pointed out on this floor from time to 
time during the past three years that there are certain diffi- 
culties in the operation of the parcel-post system before any 
such results as these will be obtained. I have already explained 
the method by which they can be overcome, 

The one great handicap is the practical impossibility of the 
city-dwelling consumer getting in direct touch with the pro- 
ducer in the country. They do not know each other. Even if 
they did, the extra work required of the farmer in packing his 
eggs in 1-dozen cartons, his butter in 1-pound packages, his pota- 
toes in small quantities, and the extensive bookkeeping and col- 
lecting system it would entail, would prevent most producers 
using the method. 

That is where cooperation among consumers is required. 
Farm products must be bought in wholesale lots and distributed 
to the consumers in retail lots, and some organization among the 
consumers is essential. 

That difficulty has been met and overcome with splendid suc- 
cess in several communities in this city, notably the Park View 
community. There the center of distribution is the public-school 
building, owned by all the people. In that building is situated a 
substation of the post office. The agent of the people of the 
community, elected by them, is Sergt. Olnton Miller, a veteran 
who served through the Great War as a member of the Motor 
Transport Corps. He was engaged then in getting food supplies 
up to the soldiers in the front so that they might smash the 
Prussian power. He is engaged now in getting food supplies 
direct to the people of America, with the hands of toll-taking 
profiteers removed. He is using the lessons learned in fighting 
the Hun in the great fight here against hunger. 

Sergt. Miller, whose first name is a combination of the last 
syllables in the names Washington and Lincoln, is both the 
agent of the people, elected by them, and the appointed repre- 
sentative of the Post Office Department. He connects the com- 
munity with the National Government, and the same thing can 
be carried out in every district in America. 

He acts as buying agent for the people; orders the farm 
products from the producer and distributes them to the consum- 
ers. He is paid both by the community and by the Post Office De- 
partment, and he attends to the business of both. What is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s business,” but the whole com- 
munity of Park View has one man on the job in their service, 
looking after their business, and the results attained are most 
gratifying to every believer in the ability of Americans to co- 
operate in efforts for the common good, 

This Park View community center is to-day doing a business 
around $5,000 a month. Last Christmas 2,000 pounds of turkey 
went direct to the consumers, after being carried by the motor- 


truck postal service, at a price of 52 cents a pound, when every 
market in Washington asked 75 and 80 cents a pound. 

The surplus ducks raised on the old Soldiers’ Home grounds 
this year were sold direct through this Park View center. These 
grounds are close to the school building, and those in charge of 
the Soldiers’ Home had followed the experiment with interest 
and had full confidence based on knowledge. Those ducks were 
sold at 20 cents a pound less than the retail price, and the pro- 
ducers received a larger sum than they could secure from any 
dealer in Washington. 

-Oysters are being sold to the people at Park View at $1.75 a 
gallon, when the market price is $2.75 to $3 a gallon. At the 
same time the producers of oysters at Leonardtown are receiv- 
ing more than they could receive in any other way. 

Pork products come to the community center postal station on 
certain days each week from Mount Joy, Pa., and Leonardtown, 
Md., by the motor trucks of the Postal Service. The farmers 
have a standing order, and they know their market is certain. 
They get higher prices and the consumers get much lower prices 
through this direct dealing. 

Honey is being sold there at 30 cents a pound instead of 60 
cents. Apples, brought in on motor trucks of the Postal Service, 
are sold at 60 cents a peck, instead of $1 a peck. In fact, every 
article of farm produce is being daily brought by these motor 
trucks to this public-school building and sold direct to the con- 
sumer. Checks are sent to the producer by Sergt. Miller, and 
there has never been any. kicks from those who market their 
produce in this manner. 

On a visit to this community market place one day recently I 
saw its tremendous popularity among the people. With the 
greatest good nature they stood in line waiting for a chance to 
purchase goods. With the facilities, both in the community 
center and in shipping arrangements from the farm, it was im- 
possible to meet the wants of all. However, those who were 
forced to go away with empty baskets declared they would come 
earlier and have better luck next time. 

While I was there poultry, eggs, butter, pork, country dressed 
beef, oysters, potatoes, sweet potatoes, honey, apples, hickory 
nuts, jelly, and canned goods were sold to the people. I was 
told that every article had been carried by the motor trucks of 
the Post Office Department. 

I could not help feeling, at sight of the savings being made by 
every purchaser and the evident spirit of cooperation and com- 
radeship in evidence, that this plan of combining the two great 
public agencies of the public school and the Postal Service con- 
tains within it the solution not only of the problem of the high 
cont of living, but also of the problem of securing American 
unity. 

The school district next to Park View is Petworth, and here 
the plan is being operated on exactly the same lines. The peo- 
ple of Petworth saw the results in the neighboring community 
and secured the establishment of a postal station in their school 
building, and they are meeting with great success also. If the 
people can have the benefits of the motor-truck service, I am con- 
vinced that every school district in this city will follow these 
leaders. Then the Capital City might well become the example 
for every city in this country, for the same problem which is 
being dealt with here, and is being solved, confronts every city 
in the land. 

Mr. Chairman, a wise old sage once said, “ The purpose of all 
legislation is to make more useful to the people those things from 
which the people are accustomed to derive benefit.” 

It is a profound statement and might well be considered in 
dealing with many problems at this moment being considered 
by Congress. The people are accustomed to derive benefit from 
their public schools and their Postal Service. Why not make 
them more useful to the people? The public-school plant in 
America is valued at $1,000,000,000. The publie highways rep- 
resent an investment of $11,000,000,000. The Postal Service, as 
measured in this bill before us, represents an annual investment 
of $461,000,000. Why not utilize these to their fullest extent? 
Why not put the motor trucks, now lying useless in the hands of 
the Government, on the public highways carrying the necessaries 
of life from producer to consumer? Why not encourage the 
people to organize as communities, making their own public 
building the capitol and market of the people, and gaining there- 
from the benefits of cooperation and mutual efforts for the com- 
mon good? 

I hope that before this measure is finally enacted into law it 
will contain this provision for motor trucks in the Postal Serv- 
ice, and thus make these public agencies more beneficial to the 
people. y 

Mr. PAIGE. I am not familiar with what has occurred in 
Pennsylvania, but I know that the post-office inspector, Mr, 
Sutton, who went over a route which Mr. Blakslee said was 
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profitable—a route from Portland, Me., to New York City— 
reported that, without a single exception, the farmers and 
people along that route stated that they did not patronize it; 
that it was of no value to them, and they took no interest what- 
ever in it. 

Mr. ROUSE. The gentleman’s experience is quite different 
from mine. 

Mr. TINCHER. I hope members of the committee will not 
think I raised this point of order without some consideration of 
this proposition. There were a number of inspectors who re- 
ported upon it, and that report is printed and I had access to it. 
It occurs to me that the Government of the United States is the 
only organization that can start an experiment and can not 
quit the experiment after they find that it is a failure. That is 
what these men report. The men who have inyestigated it re- 
port that it is a failure from every standpoint, and here are 
pages of a printed statement to that effect. 

Mr. BEE. Where was that? 

Mr. TINCHER. Read the hearings, Iam not responsible for 
the statements in the hearings. 


Mr. BEE. Was it in Kansas? 
Mr. TINCHER. No; it never came within a thousand miles 
of Kansas. 


Mr. BEE. That is what is the trouble, then. 

Mr. TINCHER. They say in this report that they can not even 
rely upon the accuracy of the report you are reading from there, 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania read from. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr, Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman let me read? 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I want to call attention to 
some of the items that I suppose we could not rely upon, Here 
is a man that had one of the trucks and he said he ran it 24,883 
miles and that his tire expense was $55.66, and still that truck 
cost the Government $60,000 to run it last year. It is no wonder 
that the nine men signed a written report that this experiment 
was a failure. Of course, they did not want to quarrel with the 
Post Office Department, and they said it was all right to go 
on experimenting in a moderate way 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that this Is out of order, for this is water that has already gone 
over the wheel. The matter has been decided, and the gentle- 
man is not speaking to anything which is now before the House. 

The CHAIRMAN, If the gentleman insists upon the point of 
order 

Mr. BLANTON. We want to finish this bill to-night. 

Mr. TINCHER. Oh, no; the gentleman does not want to do 
anything of the kind. He simply does not want to hear the facts 
nbout this. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The gentleman sat still while 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kerry] addressed the 
House for 12 minutes and discussed this very thing. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of 
order, if the gentleman wants to do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The point of order is withdrawn. 

Mr. TINCHER. After expending $60,000 per truck per year, 
after having nine men report that they can not agree with the 
Assistant Postmaster General, and that this is 9 failure, they 
add the language at the end of the report that it might do to 
continue for the sake of experiment, but would the Congress 
at this time be justified, under the circumstances, in appropriat- 
ing $300,000 of the people’s money to continue such a thing? 
The Government of the United States has some rights, and the 
taxpayer has the right to depend upon the Congress to exercise 
that right to stop an experiment of that kind. That experiment 
has proved a failure. That is thé reason I make the point of 
order, and the sustaining of that point of order says to the people 
and to the Congress that it is not properly in this bill, that the 
item should have come on the floor of this House in some form 
so that a person could have discussed its merits, and not been 
precluded from doing so because of the fact, that it is on an ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. No; I yield now to the gentleman from Penn- 
bylvania [Mr. KELLY]. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I know the gentleman wants 
to be fair, and he must admit that his own making of the point 
of order has prevented a discussion of it upon the merits of 
the proposition. I call the gentleman’s attention to the fact 


that the report suggests that we, want, if possible, to remove 
the onerous restrictions as to weight, packing, and so forth, 
and issue a new rate on commodities, such as farm produce, 
such as they have been informed is done in foreign countries, 
and they believe in that way the Government could accomplish 
something in the way of promoting increased food production, 


That is exactly the language in this provision that has gone 
out on a point of order. $ 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SEC. 2. That the increased compensation for positions in the Postal 
Service of all classes and grades made and provided for in the act 
entitled “An act making appropriations for the Post Office Department 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920,” approved February 28, 1919, 
and House joint resolution of November 8, 1919, entitled “Joint rego- 
lution to provide for additional compensation for employees of the 
Postal Service, and making appropriations therefor,” and the classi- 
fication and grades specified in said act and resolution shall continue 
in force during the fiscal year 1921, unless otherwise provided by law. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 23, line 16, after the word “ the,” insert the following: “ proyl- 
sions of such acts and resolution relating to promotion.” i 

Mr. MADDEN. That is simply to correct the text of the bill. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The committee considered this amend- 
ment, and authorized the gentleman from Illinois to offer it. 

or CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. That if the revenues of the Post Office Department shall be 
insufficient to meet the appropriations made by this act, a sum equal 
to such deficiency of the revenue of said department is hereby appro- 
priated, to be paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to supply said deficiencies in the revenues for the Post 

ce Department for the year ending June 30, 1921, and the sum 
needed may be advanced to the Post Office Department upon requisition 
of the Postmaster General. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, This finishes the appropriation bill. I simply want 
to say that I tender my thanks to the members of the Committee 
on the Post Office for their faithful and diligent work in pre- 
paring this bill. There has been no division on party lines, and 
everyone has done his best to make the bill as perfect as pos- 
sible. The fact that there have been so few amendments out- 
side of the committee amendments adopted shows that the 
work of the committee has been well done. I want to thank 
each and all of the members of the committee, especially the 
former chairman of the committee, Judge Moon, who is not 
here, for the service they rendered in the preparation of the bill. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an address delivered 
by the Postmaster General at the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Hardware Association, heid recently at Atlantic City. It 
is a review of the Postal Service and is not a partisan matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the manner indi- 
cated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in regard to the Air Service and also in ref- 
erence to the Motor Truck Service. 3 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in regard to the Air Service 
and the Motor Truck Service. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. PARRISH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD on the Post 
Office appropriation bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I also ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the Post 
Office appropriation bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, ; 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks. Is there objection? 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, are 
these requests to extend remarks upon the bill or a general ex- 
tension of remarks? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on the bill. The gentleman 
from Virginia did not so state. 
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Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. In connection with postal 
matters, 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to these requests? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. STEHNERSON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise and report the bill to the House with the 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. WALSH, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill H. R. 11578, 
had directed bim to report the same to the House with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion en the bill and amendments to final passage. 

Rescue pois was taken, and the previous question was 
order 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The question was taken, and the relent emer were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the House having divided, I 
make the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting.} 
In the opinion of the Chair there is no quorum present. The 
Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms win 
notify absent Members, and the Clerk will eall the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 285, nays 0, 
not voting 143, as follows: 


Venable Watson Wilson, III. Yates 
Vestal Weaver Wilson, Pa. Young, N. Dak. 
Vinson Webster Wingo Young, Tex. 
Volstead Welty Zihlman 
Walsh Wheeler Wood, Ind. 
Wason White, Me. Woods, Va. 
Watkins Williams Wright 
NAYS—0, 
NOT VOTING—143., 
Anthony Focht Kinkaid Sanders, La 
Aswell Freeman Kleczka Sa 
Baer Gandy x. Scott 
Barbour Ganly Lea, Calif. Scully 
G wach Siegel 
Benbam Geldfogie arth Sims 
Good ing Sinclair 
„ SA EEE E 
oon c e m 
83 Gou * —— Smith, * 
rumbaugh cown t . 
Burroughs Greene, Vt. McPherson Snell 
Candler Hamill MacCrate St 
Caraway Hamilton Ma or Steele 
Carew Hardy, Colo. Mann, S. C. S 
rss Harrison Mason Strong, Kans. 
Clark, Fla. Hawley 8 un 
Copley Hayden Mead Summers, Wash, 
Crago Hernandez Montague T 
her He Moon Taylor, Colo. 
Dallinger Hill Morin Taylor, Tenn. 
Darrow Hudspeth M phy ‘Thompson 
y Haulin Nichols, S. C. T 
Davis, Minn. H s Nichols, Mich. ‘Towner 
Hute 2 O'Conner Vaile 
Dewalt Jeffer id Vare 
Dominick Johnsen, & Dek. Pell Voigt 
Dooling Johnson, Wash n Walters 
3 SESAN N. Y. aon 1 w — 
Dup. nes, Pa. ney, J. W. 
Fagan Kahn yburn ey 
— Kearns N. White, Kans. 
T 
*. en ow 
Ferris Kennedy, R. I. Rowan Woodyard 
Flood Kiess Rucker 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 

Mr. Antuony with Mr. Crank of Florida. 
Mr. Barr with Mr. ASWELL. i 

Mr. Fochr with Mr. DOREMUS. 

Mr. Dargow with Mr. OLDFIELD. 

Mr. Freracan with Mr. RAYBURN. 

Mr. Hawrey with Mr. EAGLE. 

Mr, GoovyKoonrz with Mr. Rowan. 


Mr. Baxsovr with Mr. WIIsox of Louisiana. 


Mr. Goop with Mr. STEAGAILT. 

Mr. BRN HAM with Mr. Lea of California. 
Mr. Hurinecs with Mr. Davey, 

Mr. Correy with Mr. Sims. 

Mr. Hautrrox with Mr. Pov. 

Mr. Granax of Illinois with Mr. Boorrr. 
Mr. Craco with Mr. FERRIS: 


Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. BEUMBAUGH. 


Mr. GREENE of Vermont with Mr. Canvrer. 


Mr. Dentson with Mr. Harper. 
Mr. Crowrner with Mr. MONTAGUE: 
Mr. Goopartewith Mr. Caraway. 


Mr. Jonxsox of South Dakota with Mr. Froop. 


Mr. Kann with Mr. DEWALT. 


YEAS—285 
Ackerman Dowell Kelley, Mich. Overstreet 
on Drane Kelly, Pa. Padgett 
Anderson Dunbar Kennedy, Iowa 
Andrews, Md. Dunn Kettner 
Andrews, Nebr. brer Kincheloe Parker 
Ashbrook onds 3 
Ayres Elliott Kit Peters 
Babka Reavis Knutson Platt 
Bacharach Reber Kraus Porter 
anena = were Kreider Purveli 
arkle. Elston m 
ee y Talele 
Evans, Mont. Baines IL? 
Benson vans, Mon A 
Black Neb Layton Raker 
Blackmon Fairfield Ramsey 
Bland, Ind. Ga. rN. 
„Mo. Fields Lesher Randall, Calif. 
Bland, Va. Fisher Linthicum Randall, Wis. 
Blanten Fordney tile Reed, W. Va. 
Boies Foster Lonergan 
Box Frear Luce Ricketts 
Brand French Lufkin Riddick 
Fuller, III. McAndrews. Robinson, N. C. 
Brinson Fuller, Mass. McArthur Robsion,, 
Brooks, III. Gallagher McClintic Rodenberg 
Brooks, Pa. Galliyan Rogers 
Browne McKenzie 
e Garland Aniry Rouse 
Burdick Garner McKinley Rowe 
Burke Glynn MeLane Rubey 
Butler Godwin, N. C. 12 Mien, Sabath 
Byrnes, S. C. Goodwin, McLaughlin, Nebr. — Ind 
Byrns, Tenn Gra š Madden Sanders, N. Ý. 
Caldwell Green, lowa rg — Sanford 
Campbell, ne, 8. Maher Schall 
Campbell. Pa. G Major Sears 
Cannon Griff Mann, In. Sells 
Cantrill Hadley Mansfield Sherweod 
Carter Hardy, Tex. Mapes Shreve 
Case: eld Martin Sisson 
Chindblom Hastings Merritt Smalt 
Christopherson Haugen Michener Smith, III. 
Clark, Mo. Milter Smith, Mich 
Classon H N. J. Smithwick 
Cleary Hersman Monahan, Wis, Snyder 
Coady Hickey 
Cole Hicks Mooney Steenerson 
Collier Hoch Moore, Ohio Stephens, Miss, 
Connally Hoe: Moore, Va. Stephens, Ohio 
Cooper Holland Moores, Stevenson 
Costello Houghton Morgan Stoll 
Cramton Howard Mott Strong, Pa. 
Crisp Huddleston Mudd Sweet 
Cullen Hull, Iowa Neely Swope 
Currie, Mich Hull, Tenn. Nelson, Mo. Tague 
Curry, Calif. Husted Nelsen, Wis. — Ark. 
Te: ae —.—— ö Thom at 
Davis, Tenn. P, 0 
Dempsey Jacoway Nolan Tilman 
nt ames O'Connell Tilson 
Dickinson, Mo. Johnson, D n lake 
kinson, Iowa Johnson, M ver Tincher 
Donovan Jones, Tex. Olney 
Doughton Juul Osborne Upshaw 


Mr. Jones of Pennsylvania with Mr. Canss. 

Mr. Kress with Mr. DUPRÉ. 

Mr. Mc@crroce with Mr. Evans of Nebraska. 
Mr. KENDALL with Mr. DOMINICK. 

Mr. McFappey with Mr. EAGAN. 

Mr. Browning with Mr. CAREW. 

Mr. BurroveHs with Mr. Hupsreri. 

Mr. Hurchixsox with Mr. McKrown. 

Mr. Kreczxa with Mr. PELE. 

Mr. McPuerson with Mr. Surrrvan. 

Mr. Scorr with Mn Doorrne. 

Mr, Bowers with Mr. BELL. 

Mr. Darren with Mr. Rowsve. 

Mr. Jounson of Washington with Mr. Joss W. RAINEY, 
Mr. LANGLEY with Mr. O'CONNOR. 

Mr. Kearns with Mr. GANDY. 

Mr. LonewortH with Mr. HARRISON. 

Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island with Mr. GOLDTOGLE. 
Mr. Lunerne with Mr. Gantry. 

Mr. Kixxarp with Mr. PHELAN. 

Mr. Govip with Mr. Jounston of New York. 

Mr. Lac with Mr. Hamrer. 

Mr. Mason with Mr. GARRETT. 

Mr. NicRors of Miehigan with Mr. HUMPHREYS. 
Mr. Morrn with Mr. Smire of New York. 
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r. TAYLOR of Tennessee with Mr. STEELE. 2 ENERSON. 8 cer, 8 
Mr. Woopyarp with Mr. Maxx of South Carolina. Vs cee CC 


. Suynorr with Mr. Nichorxs of South Carolina. 
. Watters with Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 

. Stmvess with Mr. Mays. 

. Vane with Mr. Suarners of Texas. 

TIN KHAN with Mr. WELLING. 

. Smr of Idaho with Mr. Taytor of Colorado. 

. Winstow with Mr. SCULLY. 

. Warp with Mr. Rucker 

. Towner with Mr. WHALEY. 

. THompson with Mr. Moon. 

„ SNELL with Mr. RIORDAN. 

„ Steme with Mr. MEAD. 

. Summers of Washington with Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
open the doors. 

On motion of Mr. STEENERSON, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I am authorized to state that Mr. 
Neety is unavoidably absent on official business. If present, he 
would vote “ aye.” 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. STEENERSON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may extend their remarks on this bill within 
five legislative days. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks that 
all Members may extend their remarks on this bill for five 
legislative days. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What good comes from everybody 
inserting a speech, whether it is spoken or not, or whether 
they were here or not, or whether they were paying attention 
or not? I have no objection to all the gentlemen who spoke on 
this bill extending their remarks. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will limit the request as suggested. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman limits the request to all who 
spoke on the bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I think it ought to be granted 
on this condition that under this privilege the Members will 
include no editorials, telegrams, letters, or petitions, and things 
of that sort. 

The SPEAKER. And with the further limitation of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wars]. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 3 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to extend 
my remarks on the bill just passed by inserting in the RECORD 
an address delivered by the Fourth Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral in regard to the extension and encouragement of parcel 
mail, with special reference to carriage from the producer to 
the consumer. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Scorr (at the request of Mr. Mapes), indefinitely, 
on aceount of illness. 

To Mr. Romsvr (at the request of Mr. RUBEY), for 10 days, 
en account of sickness in family. 

To Mr. DALLINGER (at the request of Mr. PAIGE), for two days, 
on account of illness. 

To Mr. Hupsreru, until further notice, on account of im- 
portant business. 

To Mr. DEWALT, for five days, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi- 


- cation: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, . STATES, 
Washington, D. C., January 14, 1920. 
Hon. F. H. GILLETT, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr, SPEAKER: I hereby tender by resignation as a member of 
the Committee on Accounts, 
Yours, sincerely, 
Ewix L. DAVIS. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 

Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that January 14 they had presented to the President 
of the United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 484. An act to provide for the erection of a Federal 
office building on the site acquired for the Subtreasury in St. 
Louis, Mo.; and 

H. R. 7752. An act relating to detached service of officers of 
the Regular Army. 


The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 5 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Friday, January 16, 
1920, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a detailed statement of the refunds of customs duties for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1919 (H. Doc. No. 608) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Sergeant at Arms of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, transmitting a statement of receipts and disburse- 
ments of money through his hands December 1, 1918, to Decem- 
ber 1, 1919, and a statement of property in his charge December 
1, 1919; to the Committee on Accounts. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting 
statement showing travel performed by officers and employees 
(other than those whose duties require constant travel) of the 
Department of Agriculture during the fiscal year 1919 from 
Washington to points outside of the District of Columbia (H. 
Doc. No. 609) ; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 10072) to provide for the 
punishment of officers of United States courts wrongfully con- 
verting moneys coming into their possession, and for other pur- 
poses, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 544), which said bill and report were referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. RHODES, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2454) for the relief of certain 
members of the Flathead Nation of Indians, and for other pur- 
poses, reported the same with an amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 545), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9223) granting a pension to Ezra Shanks; Com- 
mittee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 11422) granting an increase of pension to Helen 
B. Owen; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 6602) granting a pension to Louise Wamsley; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 11688) granting an increase of pension to Hyram 
Colwell; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 11696) granting a pension to Anna Dixon; Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 11697) granting a pension to Patrick H. Guhin: 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 11685) granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam A. Foster; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 11687) granting an increase of pension to Walter 
B. McKey; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. VAILE: A bill (H. R. 11768) to provide for the mileage 
of Philippine soldiers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TOWNER: A bill (H. R. 11769) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to provide a civil government for Porto Rico, and 
for other gy “gl approved March 2, 1917; to the Committee 
on Insular Affai 
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By Mr, HEFLIN: A bill (H. R. 11770) authorizing the acqui- 
sition of a site for a public building at Roanoke, Ala.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 11771) to dispose of cer- 
tain Army equipment of deceased soldiers; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EDMONDS: A bill (H. R. 11772) to promote marine 
insurance, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 11773) making reservation 
and. withdrawing from settlement, occupancy, or sale, and 
dedicating and setting apart as a national monument a certain 
tract of land in the county of Riverside, State of California; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HARRELD: A bill (H. R. 11774) making an appro- 
priation of $30,000 for the purpose of building roads, causeways, 
bridges, dams, retaining walis, toilets, repairing buildings, pur- 
chasing tools, and otherwise improving and beautifying Platt 
National Park at Sulphur, Okla.; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. MASON: A bill (H. R. 12775) authorizing the pay- 
ment of stationary engineers and others for service performed on 
Sundays and legal holidays; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. WEBSTER: A bill (H. R. 11776) te provide for the 
restoration to their former rank of officers and employees of 
the Public Health Service who resigned such service to enter 
the Army or Navy in the war with Germany; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 11777) to increase the limit of 
cost of the public building to be erected at Sandusky, Ohio; to 
the Commiitee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 11778) to provide 
aid from the United States for the several States in prevention 
and control of drug addiction and the eare and treatment of 
drug addicts, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: A bill (H. R, 11779) to restore to 
private ownership and operation certain radio stations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 

By Mr. ANDERSON: A bill (H. R. 11780) authorizing and 
directing the Interstate Commerce Commission to conduct in- 
vestigations and to make orders relating to warehouse facili- 
ties of certain common carriers at certain ports; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON: A bill (H. R. 11781) granting a pen- 
sion to Mike Kulas > to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DUNBAR: A bill (H. R. 11782) granting an increase 
of pension to George H. Pennington; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 11783) for the 
relief of the heirs of William J. Crabtree, deceased ; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. EDMONDS: A bill (H. R. 11784) granting a pension 
to Mary E. Henderson ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 11785) granting an increase of 
pension to Algon E. Cole; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11786) granting an increase of pension to 
James Hood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11787) granting a pension to Richard J. 
Weaver ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FISHER: A bill (H. R. 11788) for the relief of Ma- 
rion B. Patterson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 11789) for the relief of James 
Kernan; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 11790) for the relief of 
Charles W. Bisher; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 11791) granting an increase 
of pension to Frederick Dupont; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11792) for the relief of Samuel Wilson; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MANN of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 11793) granting an 
increase of pension to Margaret Lloyd; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 11794) granting a pension to 
Nelle T. O'Neil; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 11795) granting 
a pension to Minerva A. Ford; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 11796) granting a pension to 
Charles Goff; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11797) granting an inerease of pension to 
James W. Collins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11798) granting an increase of pension 
to James A. G. Livingstone; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STEELE: A bill (H. R. 11799) granting an increase 
of pension to Edward F. Stewart; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. VAILE: A bill (H. R. 11800) for the relief of Stanley 
Mitchell; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. WATSON: A bill (H. R. 11801) granting a pension to 
Louisa R. Bechtel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WEBSTER: A bill (H. R. 11802) for the relief of 
Vince P. Brown; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

886. By the SPEAKER (by request) : Petition of Philadelphia 
County Committee of the American Legion, favoring increased 
pay for the soldiers, sailors, and marines of the late war; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

88T. By Mr. BRIGGS: Petition of the Lawyers’ Club of New 
York City, favoring the passage of Senate bill 3315; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

888. Also, petition of Appalachian Mountain Club, of Boston, 
Mass., favoring an appropriation for the purchase of additional 
forest reserves; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

889. By Mr. CARSS: Petition of City Council of the City of 
Virginia, Minn., denouncing the spread of disloyalty to the Ameri- 
ean principles and advocating the deportation of any person or 
persons or organizations teaching seditious sentiment; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

890. By Mr. CLARK of Florida: Petition of Suwanne County 
Chamber of Commerce, Live Oak, Fla., and Tampa Lodge, No. 
708, Benevolent Protective Order of Elks, favoring legislation 
against disloyalty; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

891. By Mr, COLE: Petition of Appalachian Mountain Club, 
of Boston, Mass., requesting favorable consideration of House 
bills 10871, 10372, and 10377; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

892. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of the New York Assembly, 
regarding the quarantine station at Staten Island; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

893. Also, petition of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers of the State of New York, against the Cummins bill and 
the Esch bill and favoring the “two-year Government-control 
bill”; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign ree. 

894. Also, petition of the Appalachian Mountain Club, of 
Boston, Mass., favoring certain bills now pending; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

895. Also, petition of citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., for the recog- 
RERE of the Lithuanian republic; to the Committee on Foreign 

‘airs. 

896. By Mr. EMERSON: Petition of United Service Post, No. 
75, American Legion, Cleyeland, Ohio, urging Congress to enact 
legislation against un-Americanism; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

897. By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the Mississippi 
Valley Association, relative to the disposition of the merchant 
marine; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles. 

898. Also, petition of citizens of La Salle County, III., protest- 
ing against the transfer of the Bureau of Education to the De- 
partment of Labor; to the Committee on Education. 

899. Also, petition of the Old Salem Lincoln League, of Salem, 
III., favoring House bill 11495; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

900. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers of New York State, opposing the Cummins 
bill and the Esch bill, and favoring the “ two-year Government- 
control bill”; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

901. Also, petition of Assembly of the State of New York, 
regarding the quarantine station situated on Staten Island; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

902. Also, petition of the Appalachian Mountain Club, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., relative to certain bills now pending; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

903. By Mr. OSBORNE: Petition of 1,405 citizens of Los 
Angeles, Calif., opposing the return of railroads to their owners 
prior to December 31, 1921; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

904. By Mr. VAILE: Petition of Salida, Colo., Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks, pledging its support in the sup- 
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pression of the activities of bolshevik, anarchist, and kindred 
organizations; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

905. By Mr. WEBSTER: Petition of S. Elizabeth Robie and 
250 other citizens of the city of Spokane, Wash., and vicinity, 
indorsing and urging the favorable consideration of House bill 
7, commonly known as the Smith-Towner bill; to the Committee 
on Education. 


SENATE. 
Fray, January 16, 1920. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 
t 


1 Almighty God, we seek Thy blessing at the beginning of a new 
day. When we come to the higher levels of life we come into. 
unity of purpose and plan with God. We work together when 
we work with Thee. We come with our hearts open to the 
divine impression this morning that we may be enabled to work 
together with God for the betterment of this great land. Guide 
us. in our deliberations, counsels, and efforts to bring about 
Thine own honor through our work. For Christ's sake. Amen. 


On request of Mr. Sxoor, and by unanimous consent, the read- 
ing of the Journal of yesterday’s was dispensed 
with and the Journal was approved. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Gay McLean Simmons 
rah Gronna McNary Smith, Ga. 
Brandegee Harris oses Smith, S. 
Calder T) Nelson Smoot 
Capper Henderson New meer 
Chamberlain Hitchcock Norris Sterlin. 

t ohnson, Calif. Nugent utherland 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Overman alsh, Mass. 
Cummins ellogg wen Walsh, Mont. 

tis Kendrick Phipps Watson 
Dial ‘on Pomerene 
Dillin; Kir! Sheppard 
Fernald Lod; 8 
Frelinghuysen M lar Shields 


Mr. MOSES. I announce the absence of my colleague [Mr. 
Keyes] on account of illness in his family, and ask that the 
announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER} 


and the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] are detained | 


by illness in their families. 
The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Worcorr] and the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Surra] are absent on official busi- 


ness. 
Mr. GAY. I wish to announce that my colleague, the senior | 


Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDLLI, is necessarily absent 
from the Senate, I ask that this announcement stand for the 
day. a ‘ 
Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from Maine [Mr. Hare], the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Newsesry], the Senator from 
Tilinois [Mr. McCormick], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Pirrman], and the Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] are 
detained at a meeting of the subcommittee of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 
` The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-eight Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I ask to have incorporated 
in the Recorp the item in the Washington Post of this morning 
from the Associated Press, giving a synopsis of the inter- 
collegiate vote, so far as it has been canvassed, in something 
over 300 colleges of the country, on the subject of the League 
of Nations. 

I will state that this synopsis reveals the fact that so far as 
canvassed 46,259 students voted for unqualified ratification; 
33,304 voted for a compromise between the Lodge reservations 
and the Democratic reservations; 23,577 voted in favor of 
ratification with the Lodge reservations; and 11,690 voted 
against ratification in any form. While the count is not com- 
pleted yet, it strikes me as a very remarkable result. 

A ballot with four blanks was placed before the students 
and faculties of something over 400 colleges of the country. 
The four bianks read as follows: 

First. “I favor the ratification of the league and treaty with- 
out reservations and amendments.” 

Second. “I am opposed to ratification of the league and 
treaty in any form.” 


Third. “I favor the ratification of the treaty, but only with 
Lodge reservations.” 

Fourth. “I favor a compromise between the Lodge and the 
Democratic reservations in order to facilitate the ratification 
of the treaty.” 

The blank ballots were revised and approved by Senator 
LopcE and myself. 

Two arguments in printed form were placed before the 
studenis of these colleges. One was prepared by the Senator 
1 Massachusetts [Mr. Loben]; the other was prepared 

y me. 

The argument by the Senator from Massachusetts was in 
favor of ratification, but only with the Lodge reservations. I 
did not contend for ratification without compromise; I did not 
contend for ratification without qualifications. I opposed the 
Lodge reservations, but I stated that reservations had become 
inevitable. The only practical question in the Senate was what 
reservations. I urged a compromise between the Lodge reserva- 
tions and the Democratic reservations. 

In spite of the fact that no argument was presented in favor 
of unqualified ratification, the largest vote polled, something 
like 45 per cent, was for unqualified ratification. About 80 per 
cent voted for compromise reservations, and only about 20 per 
cent voted for the Lodge reservations, while less than 10 per 
cent voted against ratification in any form. 

To my mind this shows a sentiment in the country in favor 
of uncompromising and unqualified ratification much stronger 
than I had supposed it to be. It shows that among this class of 
young men, coming from all parts of the country and represent- 
ing all classes of people, the sentiment is so strong for unquali- 
fied ratification as to cause amazement, 

Mr. President, in addition to this recapitulation from the 
Washington Post, which I ask to have incorporated in the 
Record, I also ask to have inserted in the Recorp the form of 
ballot that was used and a tabulated statement showing the 
vote in the 19 larger colleges of the country, headed by Cornell 
ani ending with Smith, and polling 31,876 votes; also a tabu- 
lated statement on each proposition by the faculty and by the 


students in all of the States of the Union, so far as they have 


| been canvassed; and then a final summary showing the detailed 

vote of the students and the faculty on each of the proposi- 
tions, making a total vote, as far as canvassed at the time this 
‘tabulated statement was made up yesterday, of 92,466. 

I will say, by way of explanation, that the item in the paper 
this morning covers 114,000 votes, but it is not detailed. The 
tabulated statement made up yesterday morning only covers 
92,466 votes and is in detail. ; $ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the re- 
quest of the Senator from Nebraska is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

COLLEGE VOTE 45 PER CENT FOR NO RESERVATIONS, 
“New York, January 15. 

“Advocates of ratification of the peace treaty without amend- 
ment or reservation forged ahead to-day in the intercollegiate 
referendum. More than 100,000 votes have been counted, cast 
by the students and faculties of 475 colleges and universities, 
Of these, 46,259 were east in favor of unreserved ratification 
and 33,304 favored ratification by compromise. The remaining 
vote was divided between 23,577 supporters of the Lodge reser- 
vations and 11,600 voters who did not wish the treaty ratified in 
any form. 

“ On request from Washington the intercollegiate treaty refer- 
endum committee, which is tabulating the returns here, tele- 
graphed the results to date to-day to Senator Lobak and Sena- 
tor Hircucock. No returns will be received after to-morrow, 
and the final vote will probably be made public to-morrow 
night.” 

Treaty ELECTION RETURNS AT 5 P. M. WEDNESDAY. 


“The first official reports, verified and compiled to-night at 
headquarters of the intercollegiate treaty referendum com- 
mittee, 165 Broadway, New York City, give the national re- 
sults by wire from approximately 375 colleges and universities 
throughout the country. 

“The returns are not yet complete. The figures in the at- 
tached tables give the result of the vote in many of the larger 
‘colleges and universities and the number of votes cast in each 
State that has reported. 

8 following was the form of the ballot used at the college 
pa INTERCOLLEGIATE TREATY REFERENDUM, 

a am in favor ef one of the following propositions (vote for 
one): 

“Proposition I. I favor the ratification of the league and 
treaty without reservations and amendments. 
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“Proposition II. I am opposed to ratification of the league 
and treaty in any form, 

“ Proposition III. I favor ratification of the treaty, but only 
with Lodge reservations. 

„Proposition IV. I favor a compromise between the Lodge 
and the Democratic reservations in order to facilitate the rati- 
fication of the treaty.” 


Vote in larger colleges already reported. 


Proposition. 
University. 


m 


Cornell 924 
Vassar 334 
Boston College 3 
Wellesley 177 
Radcliffe 65 
Johns Hopkins. 375 
Harvard 693 
Columbia 483 
WW 2 937 
New York University. 559 
Wi „ 631 
Idaho 83 
Rua „„ 102 
TTT 122 
N 204 
Rutgers 127 
Michigan 74 
Smidi,. 
WW 
Votes in each State that has reported. 
Votes according to propositions. | N 
State. Faculty. | Students. | 


1 $ | 18 ae 
18 430 
e 475 
9 508 
AAA P 337 
2 494 
2 735 
9 „312 

4 734 

8 801 

4 190 
12 „000 
2 757 
2 140 
7 101 
5 559 
55 556 
1 154 
092 

$98 


— 
= mr to No 


1,12) 

4 13, 542 

49 

1,917 

285 

7, 357 

123 

108 

775 

422 

141 

183 

568 

396 

555 

91 

Washington 2028 869 

West Virginia | 13 2 20 

Wisconsin .......-...+- ae 25 608 
Proposition 1. 8 
Papen Gee eee - 

Proposition 3 
Proposition 4........--.- 
Grand total... ........--- S b 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in this connection I think it 
proper to state that I have not any question of doubt that if 
the vote on the peace treaty with Germany had been taken 
one month after the treaty was presented to the Senate, cut 
of the 114,000 referred to by the Senator from Nebraska ,there 
would have been about 103,000 in favor of unqualified ratifica- 
tion of the treaty and the League of Nations. I am quite sur- 
prised to see the change of sentiment which has taken place 
among the students of the universities of the United States, as 
shown by the returns just presented by the Senator from 
Nebraska. It was conceded by all, and it has been stated time 
and time again, that not 10 per cent of the students of the 
universities of the United States were opposed to the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty as it was presented to the Senate. It now 
develops, however, that that percentage favoring that course 
has fallen from 90 per cent to 40 per cent. Therefore I can 
not see any great cause for jubilation upon the part of the 
Senator from Nebraska in the vote which he has just pre- 
sented to be recorded in the Recorp, if he himself desires the 
ratification of the treaty as it was presented to the Senate. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I desire to say in reply 
to the Senator from Utah that he is mistaken in his figures. 
The figures never showed 90 per cent of any university in 
favor of the unqualified ratification of the treaty. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not what I said. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will finish, if the Senator from Utah 
pleases. J 

The figures which I have given this morning show that for 
unqualified ratification und for a compromise which the Demo- 
crats desire, 79,563 have voted, and that constitutes about 75 
per cent of all the votes cast. On the other hand, for the posi- 
tion occupied by the Republican side of the Chamber, for the 
Lodge reservations, only 20 per cent of the voters in the col- 
leges cast their votes in favor of the Lodge reservations. 

Mr. President, in addition I wish to have inserted in the 
Ruconb a ballot taken by the Rochester Times-Union, of 

tuchester, N. Y. It was taken a few days ago and was brought 
to me in person by one of the representatives of the paper. It 
is certified as correct by the editor, Mr. Frank I. Gannett. 
I will say that the Rochester Times-Union is a combination of 
two newspapers, one Democratic and one Republican. 

In fayor of the ratification of the treaty without reserva- 
tions the vote was 1,706; in favor of ratification of the treaty 
with reservations acceptable to President Wilson, 789; in favor 
of ratification of the treaty with the Lodge reservations, 166; 
in favor of a compromise on reservations, 122; in favor of the 
rejection of the treaty, 39. 

Mr. President, I may say that that also corresponds quite 
closely with the poll which is now being taken by the Journal, 
in Portland, Oreg., and from day to day the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] has introduced those figures, which 
show u proportion as overwhelming in favor of the unqualified 
ratification of the treaty as the figures given by the Rochester 
‘Times-Union, 

I defy any Senator who supports the Lodge reservations to 
bring into the Chamber any test vote from sources equally 
reliable that will show any favorable showing for the Lodge 
reservations. No Senator will find that in any fair test any- 
where the Lodge reservations can poll more than 25 per cent of 
the votes cast in any test ballot. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the re- 
quest of the Senator from Nebraska is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

“ ROCHESTER TIMES-UNION AND ADVERTISER, 
“ Rochester, N. Y. 

“Final count on treaty votes: 

“1. In favor of ratification of the treaty without reserva- 
tions, 1,706. 

“9 In favor of ratification of the treaty with reservations 
acceptable to President Wilson, 789. 

“8. In favor of ratification of the treaty with the Lodge 
reservations, 166. 

“4. In favor of a compromise on the reservations, 122. 

“5. In favor of rejection of the treaty, 39. 

“T hereby certify that the above is correct. 

FRANK E. GANNETT, 
“ Editor Times-Union. 

“Total vote, 2,822.” 

TRAVEL OF EMPLOYEES OF AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT (H. DOC. NO. 
608). 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a statement showing the travel of employees 
of the Department of Agriculture from Washington to points 
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outside the District of Columbia during the fiscal year 1919, 
which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


CHESAPEAKE & POTOMAC TELEPHONE CO, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
annual report of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. for 
the year ended December 31, 1919, which was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia and crdered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
passed u bill (H. R. 11578) making appropriations for the 
service of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1921, and for other purposes, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. CURTIS. I present resolutions adopted by the Legisla- 
ture of Kansas relative to the return of the railroads to private 
control. I ask that the resolution be printed in the Recorp 
and referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce and ordered to be printed 
in the Recoxp, as follows: 


House resolution 10. 


Whereas the President of the United States has by a eee eee de- 
clared that the railroads of the country sre to be re trom Gov- 
ernment control and restored to their 5 on March aig oe 1920; and 

Whereas there is an effort g made by organi- 
zations favorable to Government ownership o ot vatiroeda ta 8 
their release and to delay their return to private ownership and 
operation: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the House of esentatives of the State of Kansas, 
That we oppose the further continuance of Government control of the 
railroads and urge our Senators and Members of Congress to insist on 
their pt return to private control on March 1 next, and to oppose 
any: further postponement. 

Adopted January 9, 1920. 
LAMBER 
Wy Speaker of. the: House. 


Chief Clerk of the House. 


Mr. CURTIS presented a memorial of Pleasant View Grange, 
No. 1596, Patrons of Husbandry, of Ottawa, Kans., remonstrat- 
ing against the passage of the so-called Smoot land-bank bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of Local Lodge No. 775, 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, of Coffeyville, Kans., 
praying for the acquisition of the Mammoth Cave in Kentucky 
and its establishment as a national park, which was referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also presented petitions of the Friends Church of Liberal 
and of sundry citizens of Corning, in the State of Kansas, re- 
monstrating against compulsory military training, which were 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. GRONNA. I present resolutions adopted by the Gen- 
eral Council of the Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians, of 
Minnesota, in which they request that all features pertaining to 
the Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians contained in legisla- 
tion now pending before Congress to aid in winding up the 
affairs of those Indians be eliminated, for the reason that they 
were not consulted and that the proposed legislation does not 
represent their wishes. I move that the resolutions be referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The motion was to, 

Mr. GRONNA, I also present resolutions adopted by the 
General Council of the Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians, 
of Minnesota, stating that these Indians had designated, ap- 
pointed, and authorized a delegate to proceed to Washington 
to represent them in all tribal matters and affairs, and S0 
forth. I move that the resolutions be referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, 

The motion was agreed to. 


FORT BERTHOLD INDIANS, 


Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 4882) to confer on the Court of Claims 
jurisdiction to determine the respective rights of and differences 
between the Fort Berthold Indians and the Government of the 
United States, asked to be discharged from its further con- 
sideration and that it be referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, which was agreed to. 


THE COMMITTEE ON THE LIBRARY. 


Mr. CALDER, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred 


Senate resolution 232, submitted by Mr. BRANDEGEE on No- 
vember 18, 1919, reported it favorably without amendment, 
and it was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the „ or any subcommittee 
thereof, be, and hereb: BE — roana annas e Sixty-sixth Congress 
to send for persons, d papers; to ee oaths, and ang 
employ a steno: oprapher, at n eo not exceeding rinted 
to report sick earings as may be had in racy Bf with any fact 
which may be before said committee, the expenses Leone! to, be paid 
ont of the contingent fund of the Senate, and that the co ttee, or 
ay 1 thereof, may sit during the sessions or recesses of 

e x 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GRONNA: 

A bill (S. 3735) granting an imerease of pension to James A. 
Lucas; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 3736) making appropriation for the construction 
and completion of an addition to the central post-office build- 
ing at St. Louis, Mo.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 8787) to carry out the provisions of an act ap- 
proved July 1, 1902, known as “An act to accept, ratify, and 
confirm a proposed agreement submitted by the Kansas or 
Kaw Indians of Oklahoma, and for other purposes,’ and to 
provide for a settlement to Addie May Auld and Anchie Wil- 
liam Auld, who were enrolled as members of the said tribe 
after the lands and moneys of said tribe had been divided; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


GOVERNMENT STORE IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I introduce a bill which I 
send to the desk, and I ask the indulgence of the Senate for 
a few moments to explain its provisions, 

The bill is a departure from the ordinary course of affairs. 
It provides for the creation of a joint District committee 
composed of the Senate Committee on the District of Columbia 
and the like committee of the House. The clause of it appro- 

priating money ought to originate in the House, and I only 
inserted it for the purpose of directing the attention of the 
House to it, as well as the attention of Senators, in the hope 
that it will take the proper course when it is considered. 

The bill provides, in substance, for the creation of a general 
store in the District of Columbia, together with the creation 
of a certain number of branch stores, for the sale of mer- 
chandise to the employees of the Government residing in the 
District. I am as far from socialism, probably, as any Member 
of the Senate, but the price of merchandise has reached the 
point where to the employees it is made a reason for the increase 
of compensation. That, in turn, calls for an increase in appro- 
priation and becomes a part of the endless, viclous circle in 
the upward trend of prices. This is not a socialistic proposal. 
It is applying in concrete form what we already practice in the 
purchase of stationery and supplies from the supply stores of 
the two Houses of Congress. 

The middleman is a useless appendage wherever he can be 
eliminated, anyhow. ‘The wholesaler or jobber is not indis- 
pensable if the service can be otherwise performed. 

In private enterprise there seems to be no way of eliminat- 
ing a large number of middlemen. There is no reason, how- 
ever, why the packers should sell to meat-market men and 
grocers in the District of Columbia, and especially to meant- 
market men who have practically no capital at stake in the 
business, and who net as high as eight or ten thousand dollars 
a year with a thousand dollars investment in a cold-storage box 
and a chopping block and a place to do business. A large part 
of that money is expended by the employees of the Government, 
who pay all the way from 333 per cent to 200 per cent profit 
to these unnecessary middlemen. That in turn renders neces- 
sary—and it will be urged here, no doubt, when the Classifi- 
cations Commission makes its report—an increase in compensa- 
tion, and that will run literally into the hundreds ef millions 
of dollars for the 104,000 Government employees in the District, 

I propose a practical remedy. I propese that the Govern- 
ment shall buy at cost from wholesalers, manufacturers, pro- 
ducers, and jobbers and sell to the employees of the Govern- 
ment in the District at cost. That is one way of bringing the 
prices to a legitimate level. It is another way of notifying 
several middlemen that their services can be dispensed with, 
and that the Government will enter upon a course here in the 
District which will either curb their profits or dispense with 
their occupation entirely. 

If these several gentlemen concerned, like Othello, find their 
occupation gone, it will be their fault. 
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I think it is entirely practicable for the Government to do 
this, and I think the experiment ought to be made. With that 
end in view I introduced a bill, providing for an appropriation 
of a half million dollars to put it in force, and that the money 
arising from the sale of merchandise for cash at cost shall be 
covered into the Treasury and reappropriated ip the annual ap- 
propriation bill for the District of Columbia. I'am aware that 
that is not allowed in the matter of appropriations, but I am 
offering it here for the purpose of calling the attention of the 
House District Committee and its members to the proposition, 
and further, that when some appropriation bill may be pending 
here I can properly offer this bill as an amendment, and it will 
then be in order. 

I again notify the dealers of this District that they are profit- 
eering upon helpless Government employees to a degree that 
ought not to be longer tolerated without some practical action 
upon the part of Congress. 

Every once in a while I hear gentlemen here, before commit- 
tees and elsewhere, asking for the creation of a State out of the 
District of Columbia. I am willing to give them the right to 
elect Delegates so that on the floor of each House of Congress 
they may have their interests properly presented, as nobody now 
particularly represents the District outside of the District Com- 
mittees. But I notify these gentlemen that the creation of a 
State would afford a degree of independence of the control of the 
District in such matters as I propose in this bill that might be 
carried to a very dangerous extent. As it is now, Congress 
governs the District of Columbia because Washington is the 
Capital City, and was created for that purpose and for no other. 
It was not created as a place where middlemen and merchants 
could congregate for the purpose of preying upon the residents, 
as a predatory occupation that has risen to the dignity here 
of the grossest form of profiteering upon the employees of the 
Government who are compelled to live in the District and render 
service to the Government. . 

Washington being in the control of Congress as a Capital City, 
and as a District area in which we have full power, there can 
be no question about the right of Congress to engage in such 
an enterprise, and if profiteering landlords and profiteering re- 
tail merchants think this District and the Government employees 
are helpless to be relieved, I propose to call into exercise the 
powers of the Government in this way to bring them to their 
senses. 

I will state, Mr. President, that if the Ball Act, known as the 
landlord and rent regulation act, should be attacked as a part 
of this series of measures, I shall propose an occupation tax 
upon the various occupations in this District, the proceeds of 
that occupation tax to be kept as a separate fund to relieve 
cases of hardships caused by eviction. 

Only a few days ago, here in the District of Columbia, a rear 
admiral of the Navy, known as Rear Admiral Grayson, evicted 
` a tenant from one of his rented properties and put her upon the 
street because she would not pay an advanced rent. I commend 
that to the public in Washington for their respectful considera- 
tion, as showing that the profiteers begin with Government 
officers and go all along through the line; and with this perni- 
cious example, what right haye we to rebuke the profiteer in 
private life who preys upon helpless tenants? 

Another thing, Mr. President, a judicial officer having juris- 
diction when the Ball rent act shall be attacked by property 
owners who claim the right to a certain degree of profit, before 
whom they will necessarily go for a hearing, or some one of his 
Associate judges, has been reported by credible authority from 
credible sources to me, to have said that the Ball rent act 
is not worth the paper it is written upon, as it is entirely uncon- 
stitutional. With no case brought before him, no pending con- 
troversy calling for the expression of a judicial opinion, he still 
goes so far as to prejudge it before it is before him for a hearing 
and for determination. If that could be established, such a judi- 
cial officer ought to be impeached by Congress and removed from 
office. I await further evidence upon that subject, and if I ob- 
tain satisfactory evidence, it will be presented for the consid- 
eration of the Senate as to further steps to be taken, and in the 
House as well. 

I introduce this bill, Mr. President, and ask that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. I am 
offering it in good faith, and I propose to devise through it 
and the kindred agencies some method by which a person can 
live and serve the Government in the District of Columbia 
without having his salary doubled in order that it may be a fund 
for the predatory cormorants who are hanging about this 
Capitol. 

The bill (S. 8734) to create and establish a Government store 
in the District of Columbia was read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL CONFERENCE. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of the 
Senate to a matter which I regard as of very great national and 
international importance. It is a proposal on the part of the 
leading business men of the United States and of the Govern- 
ments of Europe for an international conference for the purpose 
of bringing about a readjustment of the credits of the world. 

The American dollar has lost in its purchasing power in an 
important way during the last few years; that is, in terms of 
commodities, but not in terms of gold. 

The reasons why the American dollar has lost in its purchas- 
ing power I wish to call to the attention of the Senate. 

First, it is due to a great world shortage of commodities 
arising from the destruction incident to the war, the stoppage 
of the processes of production and distribution of goods during 
the war, and the extraordinary,demand from Europe for the 
products of this country; second, great gold imports in exchange 
for goods, about $1,100,000,000; third, the expansion of credits 
in the United States. We have issued an enormous amount of 
bonds. Not only has the United States expanded its bond issues 
on a very large scale, amounting to over $26,000,000,000, but our 
municipalities and our States have expanded these forms of 
credit. Such bonds in the hands of the people are readily con- 
verted into money under our system. 

The expansion of bank deposits, easily converted into money, 
other stocks and bonds, easily salable. on the stock exchange 
and convertible into money, and in America these dollars are 
exchangeable for gold, and the holder of a note can obtain gold 
at his option, 

The same thing has happened abroad; there has been in the 
Old World an expansion of credits in the form of bonds and 
other securities on a gigantic scale, and, still worse, a huge 
inflation of paper currency, no longer redeemable in gold. 

AS 2 currency increases in quantity it diminishes pro rata in 
its purchasing power, in its power to obtain goods by exchange of 
money for goods. 

I call attention, to the fact that the so-called resources, and 
liabilities as well, of the national banks have increased from 
$10,000,000,000 to $21,000,000,000 in the last half dozen years— 
since 1918. The expansion of the so-called resources, which 
means also liabilities, upon the part of all of the banks of the 
United States, including all classes of banks, have increased 
from $25,000,000,000 to $47,000,000,000, The same kind of ex- 
pansion has been going on in Europe. Because of these factors 
the American dollar has lost a part of its purchasing power in 
America, and the purchasing power of the currency of Europe 
has been still further diminished, measured in terms of American 
gold, because of the inflation there. The German mark has 
gone down to from approximately 24 cents in gold to 1.8 cents 
in gold; the same currency in Poland is worth 0.8 of a cent; in 
Roumania, 0.7 of a cent; and in all other countries which have 
been torn by war the expansion of currency has diminished 
the purchasing power of that currency, as with the French 
frane and the Italian lire; so thet when you come to exchange 
these forms of currency for the American dollar the exchange 
rate has gone down so severely that the pound sterling, which 
has always been regarded as the standard currency of the world, 
if I may use such an expression. The pound sterling is bringing 
$3.78 instead of $4.86; the French franc, instead of exchanging 
5.18 francs for $i—a dollar of this diminishing purchasing 
power—is exchanging at the rate of 11.50 francs for the dollar, 
and the Italian lire 13 and a fraction for the dollar. The conse- 
quence is that the export business of the United States—and I 
call the attention of the Senate to its responsibility in this 
matter—is being tremendously interfered with, 

I have appealed from time to time to the administration to try 
to bring about an adjustment of this matter by an international 
conference, and, without pausing to read it, I place in the RECORD 
a letter which I addressed to the President of the United States 
on November 6 last, one of a series of efforts which I have made 
to attract the attention of the Senate and the attention of this 
Government to the importance of this question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the letter 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


NOVEMBER 6, 1919. 
The PRESIDENT, 


The White House. 

My Dear MR. PRESIDENT: Will you not permit me again to call 
your attention to the importance of stabilizing international ex- 
change? Our excess commodity shipments over imports have 
fallen from six hundred millions in June to one hundred and 
fifty-eight millions in September. Our export houses are in dis- 
tress and the exchange rates are going down to the lowest 
corded point. 
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Francs, 9.05; lire, 11.07; sterling, 4.15. 

-The British sterling was sustained by a recent loan of two 
hundred and fifty millions placed in the United States, 

British currency, French currency, Italian currency have gone 
through a serious inflation, and their paper money is not on a 
gold par basis. The Italians buying American goods must pay 
the present high prices plus very high transportation charges; 
for example, $28 a ton on coal plus twice the total in lire. It is 
obvious that this is ruinous to our foreign commerce with Italy 
and is making it impossible for our allies to get back to normal 
production as promptly as we had hoped. 

The Europeans can not sell credits in the terms of their cur- 
rency, because they are not only not on a gold basis but there 
is reason to fear further inflation in the absence of a declared 
policy to the contrary. 

The gold standard is temporarily broken down and ought to 
be promptly restored. It can be done. 

The investing public of the United States is able and would be 
willing to extend the credits necessary to finance our foreign ex- 
ports, provided the mechanism were availabie and sound economic 
policies were declared by the Governments whose trade is in- 
volved, 

The problem is well understood by many men, but apparently 
is not well understood by the men and officials responsible for 
government. 

I regard this question as of the first magnitude and I respect- 
fully request you to invite an international exchange conference 
to be held in Washington City with representatives of the lead- 
ing nations of Europe present to meet with your representatives 
here, 1 

I request that this suggestion be submitted to the Secretary 
e the Treasury, the governor of the Federal Reserve Board, and 
the Secretary of Commerce for an immediate report to you. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
Rorr. L. OWEN. 

Mr. OWEN. I ask to place in the Recorp, without reading, 
the action taken in New York on the 14th of January, as reported 
in the New York Times of the 15th of January, in which the 
representative men of the United States and of Great Britain, 
of Holland, of Switzerland, of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 
urged an international conference. In order to have the Senate 
realize that this is a very urgently important matter, I call the 
attention of the Senate to the names of some of these men, in- 
cluding Edwin A. Alderman, of the University of Virginia; 
Robert L. Brookings, of St. Louis; Cleveland H. Dodge, of New 
York; Charles W. Eliot, of Cambridge, Mass.; James B. Forgan, 
of Chicago; Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale College; Myron T. Her- 
rick, of Cleveland; Herbert Hoover, of San Francisco; Darwin 
P. Kingsley, of New York, president of the New York Life In- 
surance Co.; George H. McFadden, a great cotton exporter of 
Philadelphia; A. W. Mellen, of the Mellen Bank of Pittsburgh; 
J. P. Morgan, of Morgan & Co., New York; George M. Reynolds, 
of Chicago; Elihu Root, of New York; Charles H. Sabin, of New 
York, president of the Guaranty Trust Co., and a large number 
of others. 

I am not going to read the statement made by these men, but 
I put it in the Recorp, and I appeal to Senators who are inter- 
ested in the commerce of this country to look at it and see 
what it means. I think it is of the greatest possible impor- 
tance that the stability of the credits of the world should be 
brought about as speedily as possible. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GRONNA. I am aware of the fact that the Senator 
from Oklahoma has given this matter a great deal of study. I 
should be very much pleased to have the Senator outline or 
suggest the remedy, 

Mr. OWEN. The remedy, Mr. President, is not very easy, 
and it is easier to ask the question than it is to answer it, but 
I will undertake to answer it. 

Mr. GRONNA. I ask the question, and I think I have a right 
to ask it, for the reason that only a short time ago the Senator 
from Oklahoma and other Senators argued that the passage of 
a certain measure which was then before the Senate would 
remedy the situation. The Senator knows as well as I know, 
and perhaps better, that it has not remedied the situation. 

Mr. OWEN. I prefer the Senator should not state what the 
Senator from Oklahoma knows, because he might exceed the 
mark. I will make the observation to the Senator, however, 
that I stated repeatedly that the Edge bill was only a palliative 
in a small degree. I favored it only on that ground; but it 
was all the Republican Senators would agree to and it is in- 
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adequate. I offered other remedies that were refused support; 
it did not at all meet the requirements which I thought were 
necessary. 

In order to bring back the world to a condition of stability 
many things are necessary; it will be necessary to deflate the 
currency, which at present is being expanded by the printing 
press without responsibility in some countries. Russia has 
gone to such an extent that the Russian ruble is put out by the 
billions upon top of billions, without any intention of eyer re- 
deeming it, with a steadily diminishng value. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. I am sure the Senator has given this matter 
more attention than I have; but, if he will permit me, I will 
say that, so far as I am concerned, I do not agree with him 
that we should help to deflate the currency, nor do I believe 
that that is a remedy. In my humble judgment the remedy is 
to help Europe produce more, so as to enable her to offset her 
debts, her obligations, with her products, That will regulate 
it, and not any act to deflate the currency, either in this coun- 
try or in any other country. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator has not permitted me, of course, to 
answer the question he originally propounded. He has an- 
swered it himself in part, and I agree with him in the answer 
he has made, so far as to assert it is absolutely necessary that 
Europe be put back upon production. Men must work, econo- 
mize, and create values, but the mechanism of exchange, the 
moneys of the world, must be put on a basis of stability, on a 
known basis of value, and men must not use the printing press 
to issue securities without intention of redemption nor without 
the ability to redeem. These countries, however, in order to be 
put back on a condition of stabilized credit, must stop inflating 
tLeir currency and must put their currency back upon a basis 
which will be approximately the same basis—the gold basis 
or 95 858 other agreed basis—which is common to the whole 
world. 

The European nations must adjust their budgets to their 
income, from taxes and keep within their income because until 
they do the inflation will continue in currency and in bonds. 

They must bring their currency back to par of gold and do. it 
by an arbitrary adjustment at the present relative value of 
such currency. 

They must adjust their war bonds to the same standards and 
issue new bonds payable in gold on long time and low rate so 
that the taxpayers shall only pay the present gold value of 
such bonds and not be required to pay from three to ten times- 
the present gold value of such bonds, 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President 

Mr, OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. KIRBY. I understand the condition as stated by the 
Senator from Oklahoma. I do not understand, however, whether 
the remedy suggested or that might be suggested by the confer- 
ence would be one that would enhance the value of the dollar on 
the other side or reduce the value of the dollar on this side. In 
other words, I understand that both our dollars-have become 
cheap in the way of purchasing commodities, but on the other 
side of the world their money has become so much more cheap 
that they have to pay two or three times in products the price 
of our dollar in order to trade with us, and on that account trade 
languishes. Now, would we increase the price of the dollar on 
the other side; and if so, how can it be done unless at the ex- 
pense of our own dollar? 

Mr. OWEN. In order to arrive at a just understanding of 
this matter it is necessary to observe what the foreign exchanges 
really mean. Take, for instance, the exchanges of Norway and 
of Sweden and of Holland and of Switzerland. While they are 
affected by the excess of commodity shipments from the United 
States, they are not affected by an inflation of their currency. 
The same thing is true of the exchanges with regard to Spain. 
Spain being upon a gold basis and the commodity shipments 
being somewhat in excess to Spain in our favor, the Spanish 
peseta is a little below par; but side by side, across an invisible 
line, you enter into France, and there the French france is worth 
only one-third of a peseta, approximately, although nominally 
each is equal to 19.30 cents in gold, showing that the inflation of 
the currency in France has affected the value of the currency, 
in addition to the balance of trade being against them. The 
balance of trade affects all of Europe, of course; but it is 
shown by the currency of Holland and the currency of Nor- 
way and Sweden and Switzerland and Spain that they are 
only comparatively slightly affected by the balance of trade in 
our favor, while Great Britain is more seriously affected, be- 
cause it has inflated its currency, and France still more, be- 
cause the inflation there has gone to a point where they have 
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outstanding now 88,000,000,000 francs, amounting to approxi- 

mately $200 per capita of money in circulation, while here we 

{ have $56 as a gross, and about $46 per capita, considering the 
amount which is sequestered in the reserve ba 
The following table will make this clear:- 


Foreign cachenges. 


Normal rate. | To-iay’s rate. aaa 


B/S: pee eee 9 Currency in- 
fated. 
| Paris. 25.18 francs per | 11.50 francs . 
dollar. 
Belgium 5.18 franes per | 11. 40 Do. 
dollar. 
oo Sete to do- 13.20.......... Do. 
ier. 
Germany . 83838. F hy e Currancy grozsly 
j inflated. 
a ENE dos scucnes „. Bs POODE Do. 
Holand... Cech 340.20. N Currency near 
normal. 
Bwitrerland ... o 1 Do. 
8 19880 cents 19.1 potas por Currency normal 
poseia. 


Great Britain has doubled its currency during the war and 
more than doubled the deposits, and gold bought with English 
money costs 110 shillings an ounce instead of 79 shillings, the 
normal rate, before the war—a. pag sacra of 25 per cent in the 
purchasing power of English paper mone 

Neither Great Britain, France, Belgium, Ital Austria, Ger- 
many, Russia, nor any of the east European belligerents are on 
a gold basis. 

Tt will take world action to put them into production and 
world credits. They can not buy; they can not pay unless 
assisted by international and internal reconstruction legislative 
action. If they do not buy and do net pay, it will seriously 
threaten our financial and commercial stability. Our foreign 
exports must cease. 

Our banks holding great amounts in foreign securities and 
credits will be put in serious danger and industrial disturbances 
of a grave nature may be anticipated. No time should be lost. 
Much valuable time has been lost already. 

The peace treaty should be ratified at once with or without 
reservations. 

I want to call the attention of Senators to this matter, 
because it vitally affects every single State in the Union. It 
affects the value of the manufactured products of New England, 
and of the cotton of the Seuth, and of the wheat of the West, 
and of the mineral ores of our various States; and you gentle- 
men who are responsible to this country ought to understand 
this and ought to consider it. Now, here the business men 
of the country are going to call an international conference 
of the first magnitude and bring the leading business men of 
the whole world together to try and solve this problem, so that 
they with their combined forces can appeal to the statesmen 
of the world to take the steps necessary to stabilize the world 
and to reconstruct the world and to put it upon a basis of 
stability and credit, so that our merchants and manufacturers 
can interchange their commodities, because after all it is an 
interchange of commodities or an interchange of the products 
of labor. What the Senator from North Dakota said was truly 
said, that the remedy at last is work, orderly work, and avoid- 
ing extravagance in government and extravagance in private 
life. The remedy is to restore the world by personal economy 
and by personal production and by improving the processes of 
distribution, but the mechanism of exchange and of cur- 
rency is absolutely essential to the conduct of international 
business, 

The Goyernments of Europe must act and put thelr budgets 
in order; must deflate their currency; must readjust their war 
debts; must arrange to underwrite the loans needed to buy 
raw material and seed and supplies to start production ; and the 
nations able to furnish the raw material and credits should 
do so by opening the doors to the investment public and having 
the loans properly secured by the nations seeking credits for 
their citizens. 

When a convention is called lo arrange these details, the 
representatives of labor should be present; and, above all, the 
representatives of the highest rank in the various Governments 
should participate to see that justice is done to the people who 
will meet the burdens of these readjustments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The request of the Senator 
from Oklahoma is granted, 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 
[From the New York Times of Thursday, Jan. 15, 1920.1 


Powers TO CONFER ON WoRLD FINANCE—SIMULTANBOUS APPEAL ‘TO 
NATIONS TO CALL INTERNATIONAL Economic CONFERENCE—NATIONAL 


LEAVERS SIGN Fr—PLAN PROPOSALS TO LAMIT CREDITS AND FORCE THB 

PROrLe TO REHABILITATE EUROPE—PRIyATE AID is SCOGESTRO— 

LESSENING OF THE FINANCIAL DEMANDS ON GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 

MADE in TREATY PROPOSED. 

“A request that representatives be appointed as soon as possi- 
ble to an international economic conference is being made simul- 
taneously to-day to the Governments of Great Britain, France, 
Holand, Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden to the 
United States Government, the reparations commission, and the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. The request is in the 
form of a memorandum, which sets forth, in brief outline, the 
ideas of-the various signatories as to how the work of rehabili- 
tating the world’s financial and commercial structure should be 
undertaken. 

“The precise origin of this movement has not been disclosed. 
Leading American financiers who are interested in it declined 
yesterday to say whether or not the matter had first been 
broached by them or by some interests in Europe, However, 
great stress was laid on the widespread demand for such a con- 
ference, and it was said that within the last few weeks what 
virtually amounted to spontaneous petitions for such a confer- 
ence had been received by the leading financial and commercial 
representatives of all the countries which have become parties 
to the memorandum. 

“Abroad, the request is directed to the several Governments. 
They, according to the plan, are to appoint the delegates to the 
proposed conference. In the United States a somewhat different 
procedure is being adopted. The United States Chamber of 
Commerce is asked to appoint the American delegates, partly 
because of its Nation-wide affiliations and partly because here 
it is desired to have participation in the conference kept on an 
unofficial basis. ‘The American signatories feel that the problems 
outlined in the memorandum should be met, as far as is possi- 
ble, through private initiative, but with the United States Gov- 
ernment extending its moral support. 

OPPOSED TO PAISH CREDIT PLAN. 

“The memorandum takes issue squarely with the scheme, 
recently attributed to Sir George Paish, of an international 
credit arrangement in which all of the leading Governments 
should take active part. Quite the opposite position is as- 
sumed by emphasizing the necessity of encouraging to the 
greatest extent possible ‘the supply of credit and the develop- 
ment of trade through normal channels.’ 

The proposed conference will be composed of representatives 
of the leading countries, both belligerent and neutral, of Eu- 
rope, the central European countries, Japan, and the chief ex- 
porting countries of South America. These representatives, it 
is further purposed, will bring with them all pertinent informa- 
tion, and it is expected that as a result of the conference recom- 
mendations will be made as to what measures may best be taken 
in the various countries in order to revive and maintain inter- 
national commerce. 

“One of the American signatories, in commenting on the re- 
quest for the conference, said: 

“*One might sum up the document as a call to the people to 
return to prewar standards of reason, an appeal to the repara- 
tion commission for wise moderation as to the best business 
policy for all concerned; an appeal to Governments to arrest 
inflation and meet inevitable burdens by increasing their reve- 
nue rather than by further increasing their debts; an appeal 
to the people to work and to save; and, finally, an appeal to 
leaders of commerce and finance to get together in order to study 
the problem dispassionately and take it up as a business propo- 
sition, relying on independent action rather than Government 
intervention. 
remove as rapidly as possible the obstacles that impede such a 
course, 

MEMORANDUM TO THE GOVERNMENT. 

“The full text of the memorandum submitted to the United 
States Government, the reparations commission, and the United 
States Chamber of Commerce follows. It is substantially the 
same as the documents submitted abroad: 

„The undersigned individuals beg leave to lay before their 
Government, the reparations commission, and the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States the following observations and 
to recommend that the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States designate representatives of commerce and finance to 
meet forthwith (the matter being of the greatest urgency) with 
those of other countries chiefly concerned, which should include 
the United Kingdom and the British dominions, France, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Japan, Germany, Austria, the neutral countries of 


Governments must be relied upon, however, to 
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Europe, the United States, and the chief exporting countries of 
South America, for the purpose of examining the situation 
briefly set forth below and to recommend upon the basis of 
authentic information what action in the various countries is 
advisable among the peoples interested in reviving and main- 
taining international commerce. 

„They venture to add to the above recommendation the fol- 
lowing observations: 

„The war has left to conqueror and conquered alike the 
problem of finding means effectively to arrest and counteract 
the continuous growth in the volume of outstanding money and 
of Government obligations, and, its concomitant, the constant 
increase of prices. A decrease of excessive consumption and an 
increase of production and taxation are recognized as the most 
hopeful, if not the only, remedies. Unless they are promptly 
applied, the depreciation of money, it is to be feared, will con- 
tinue, wiping out the savings of the past and leading to a 
gradual but persistent spreading of bankruptcy and anarchy in 
Europe. 

THE PERILS OF INFLATION. 

„There can be no social or economic future for any country 
which adopts a permanent policy of meeting its current ex- 
penditure by a continuous inflation of its circulation and by 
increasing its interest-bearing debts without a corresponding 
increase of its tangible assets. In practice, every country will 
have to be treated after careful study and with due regard to 
its individual conditions and requirements. No country, how- 
ever, is deserving of credit, nor can it be considered a solvent 
debtor, whose obligations we may treat as items of actual value 
in formulating our plans for the future that will not or can 
not bring its current expenditure within the compass of its re- 
ceipts from taxation and other regular income. This principle 
must be clearly brought home to the peoples of all countries, 
for it will be impossible otherwise to arouse them from a dream 
of false hopes and illusions to the recognition of hard facts. 

„It is evident that Germany and Austria will have to bear 
a heayier load than their conquerors, and that, in conformity 
with the treaty of peace, they must bear the largest pos- 
sible burden they may safely assume. But care will have to 
be taken that this burden does not exceed the measure of the 
highest practicable taxation and that it does not destroy the 
power of production, which forms the very source of effective 
taxation. 

„For the sake of their creditors and for the sake of the 
world, whose future social and economic development is in- 
volved, Germany and Austria must not be rendered bankrupt. 
If, for instance, upon close examination the commission des 
réparation finds that, eyen with the most drastic plan of taxa- 
tion of property, income, trade, and consumption the sums 
that these countries will be able to contribute immediately 
toward the current expenses of their creditors will not reach 
the obligations now stipulated, then the commission might be 
expected to take the view that the scope of the annual contribu- 
tion must be brought within the limits within which solvency 
can be preserved, even though it might be necessary for that 
purpose to extend the period of installments, 

„The load of the burden and the period during which it is 
to be borne must not, however, exceed certain bounds; it must 
not bring about so drastic a lowering of the standard of living 
that a willingness to pay a just debt is converted into a spirit 
of despair and revolt. 

It is also true that among the victorious countries there 
are some whose economie condition is exceedingly grave, and 
which will have to reach the limits of their taxing powers. It 
appears, therefore, to the undersigned that the position of these 
countries, too, should be examined from the same point of view 
of keeping taxation within the power of endurance and within 
a scope that will not be conducive to financial chaos and social 
unrest. 

THE PROBLEM OF CAPITAL, 

„When once the expenditure of the various European coun- 
tries has been brought within their taxable capacity, which 
should be a first condition of granting them further assistance, 
and when the burdens of indebtedness as between the different 
nations have been brought within the limits of endurance, the 
problem arises as to how these countries are to be furnished 
with the working capital necessary for them to purchase the 
imports required for restarting the circle of exchange, to re- 
store their productivity, and to reorganize their currencies. 

„The signatories submit that, while much can be done 
through normal banking channels, the working capital needed 
is too large in amount and is required too quickly for such 
channels to be adequate. They are of opinion, therefore, that a 
more gemprehensive scheme is necessary. It is not a question 
of affording aid only to a single country, or even a single group 


of countries which were allied in the war. The interests of. 
ee whole of Europe, and indeed of the whole world, are at 
stake. 

et is not our intention to suggest in detail the method by 
which such international cooperation in the grant of credit 
y be secured. But we allow ourselves the following observa- 

ons: 

1. The greater part of the funds must necessarily be sup- 
plied by those countries where the trade balance and the ex- 
changes are favorable. 

2. Long-term foreign credit, such as is here contemplated, 
is only desirable in so far as it is absolutely necessary. to re- 
store productive processes. It is not a substitute for those 
efforts and sacrifices on the part of each country, by which 
alone they can solve their internal problem. It is only by the 
real economic conditions pressing severely, as they must, on 
the individual that equilibrium can be restored. 

“<3. For this reason, and also because of the great demands 
on capital for their own internal purposes in the lending coun- 
tries themselyes, the credit supplied should be reduced to the 
minimum absolutely necessary. 

4. Assistance should as far as possible be given in a form 
which leaves national and international trade free from the 
restrictive control of Governments. 

“*5. Any scheme should encourage to the greatest extent pos- 
sible the supply of credit and the development of trade through 
normal channels, 

“*6. In so far as it proves possible to issue loans to the public 
in the lending countries, these loans must be on such terms as 
will attract the real savings of the individual; otherwise infla- 
tion would be increased. 

„7. The borrowing countries would have to provide the best 
obtainable security. For this purpose it should be agreed that— 

. Such loans should rank in front of all other indebted- 
ness whatsoever, whether internal debt, reparation payment, or 
interallied governmental debt. 

“tb, Special security should be set aside by the borrowing 
countries as a guarantee for the payment of interest and 
amortization, the character of such security varying perhaps 
from country to country, but including in the case of Germany 
and the new States the assignment of import and export duties 
payable on a gold basis, and in the case of States entitled to 
receipts from Germany a first charge on such receipts. 


MUTUAL HELPFULNESS PARAMOUNT, 


„The outlook at present is dark. No greater task is before 
us now than to devise means by which some measure of hope- 
fulness will reenter the minds of the masses. The reestablish- 
ment of a willingness to work and to saye, of incentives to the 
highest individual effort and of opportunities for every one to 
enjoy a reasonable share of the fruit of his exertions must be 
the aim toward which the best minds in all countries should 
cooperate. Only if we recognize that the time has now come 
when all countries must help one another can we hope to bring 
about an atmosphere in which we can look forward to the 
restoration of normal conditions and to the end of our present 
evils. 

„In conclusion the signatories desire to reiterate their con- 
viction as to the very grave urgency of these questions in point 
of time. Every month which passes will aggravate the problem 
and render its eventual solution increasingly difficult. AN 
the information at their disposal convinces them that very 
critical days for Europe are now imminent and that no time 
must be lost if catastrophes are to be averted.’ 


AMERICAN SIGNATORIES. 


“The American signatories are: Edwin A. Alderman, Univer- 
sity of Virginia; Frank B. Anderson, San Francisco; Julius H. 
Barnes, Duluth; Robert L. Brookings, St. Louis; Emory W. 
Clark, Detroit; Cleveland H. Dodge, New York; Charles W. 
Eliot, Cambridge, Mass.; Herbert Fleischhacker, San Francisco; 
James B. Forgan, Chicago; Arthur T. Hadley, Yale College; R. S. 
Hawkes, St. Louis; A. Batron Hepburn, New York; Myron T. 
Herrick, Cleveland; Lolis W. Hill, St. Paul; Herbert Hoover, 
San Francisco; H. E. Judson, University of Chicago; Darwin 
P. Kingsley, New York; George H. McFadden, Philadelphia; Al- 
fred E. Marling, New York; A. W. Mellen, Pittsburgh; A. L. 
Mills, Portland, Oreg.; J. P. Morgan, New York; William Fel- 
lowes Morgan, New York; F. H. Rawson, Chicago; Samuel Rea, 
Philadelphia; George M. Reynolds, Chicago; R. G. Rhett, 
Charleston, S. C.; Elihu Root, New York; Leyi L. Rue, Philadel- 
phia ; Charles H. Sabin, New York; Jacob H. Schiff, New York; 
Edwin R. A. Seligman, Columbia College; John C. Shedd, Chi- 
cago; John Shmerwin, Cleveland; James A. Stillman, New York; 
Henry Susalle, University of Washington; William H. Taft, New 
Haven; F. H. Taussig, Harvard University; Frank A. Vanderlip, 
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New York; Festus J. Wade, St. Louis; Paul M. Warburg, New 
York; F. C. Watts, St. Louis; Harry A. Wheeler, Chicago; Dan- 
iel Willard, Baltimore. 

“The names of the European signers of the memorandum, 
classified as to country, are given below. The list of French sig- 
natories has not been received here, due to a delay in cable 
service: 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

“ Sir Richard Vassar Smith, 187555 chairman of Lords Bunk; 
Lord Incheape, G. C. M. G., K. ©. S. I., chairman National Pro- 
vincial & Union Bank and chairman Peninsula & Oriental 
Steam Navigation Co; Walter Leaf, chairman London oe 
& Westminster Bank; Right Hon. Reginald McKenna, P. C., 
chairman London Joint City & Midland Bank; Sir Robert 
Kindersley, K. B. E., chairman National Savings Committee, 
director Bank of England, Lazard Bros.; Sir Charles 
Addis, chairman Hongkong 


partner Messrs, Morgan, Grenfell & Co., 

land ; Hon. Robert Henry Brand, C. M. G., formerly chairman 
Supreme Economic Council of the Allies, formerly assistant 
secretary of state for foreign affairs; Right Hon. Herbert Henry 
Asquith, P. C., formerly prime minister ; Right Hon. Sir Donald 
Maclean, K. B. E., leader, Liberal Party in House of Commons; 
Right Hon. John Henry Thomas, M. P., leader of Labor Party; 
Right Hon. John Robert Clynes, M. P., leader of Labor Party; 
Viscount Bryce, G. G., V. C., ex-ambassador to the United States. 

HOLLAND. 


“Dr. G. Vissering, president, Bank of the Netherlands; C. E. 
ter Meulen, banker, member ef firm Hope & Co; Joost van 
Vollenhoven, manager Bank of the Netherlands; Jonkheer 
Dr. A. P. C. van Karnebeek, minister of state, president Car- 
negie Foundation; J. J. G. Baron van Voorst tot Voorst, presi- 
dent first chamber of Parliament; Dr. D. Fock, president sec- 
ond chamber of Parliament; Jonkheer Dr W. H. de Savornin 
Luhman, president high court of justice; A. W. F. Idenburg, for- 
merly governor general Dutch East Indies, formerly minister of 
colonies; S. P. van Eeghen, president Amsterdam Chamber of 
Commerce; E. P. de Monchy, president Rotterdam Chamber ef 
Commeree; C. J. K. van Aalst, president Amsterdam Bankers’ 
Association; G. H. Hintzen, banker, member of firm R. Mees & 
Zoonen, Rotterdam; F. M. Wibaut, alderman of Amsterdam; G. 
M. Boissevain, eeonomist; B. Heldring, manager Royal Dutch 
Steamship Co. 

SWITZERLAND, 

“Gustave Ador, president International Red Cross; Eduard 
Bumer, president National Council; Alfred Fery, president 
Swiss Federation of Industry and Commerce; Rodolphe de 
Haller, vice president Banque Nationale; Jean Hirter, president 
Banque Nationale; Dr. Ernst Laur, secretary Swiss Agricultural 
Union; Auguste Pettarel, president State council; Ernest Picot, 
Federal judge; Guillanme Pictet, banker; Alfred Sarasin, presi- 
dent Swiss Bankers’ Association; Michel Schnyder, president 
Swiss Press Association; Dr. Haus Tschumi, president Union 
Suisse des Arts et Letiers. 

DEX MARK, 

„C. C. Andersen, chairman of the Socialist Party in the 
Landsting; F. I. Borgbjerg, member of the committee of the 
Secial Group of the Rigsdag; I. C. Christensen, chairman of 
the Liberal Party of the Folketing; C. C. Clausen, chairman of 
the Merchants’ Guild; C. M. T. Cold, chairman of the Danish 
Steamship Owners’ Society; Alex. Voss, chairman of the Cham- 
ber of Manufacturers’ Association; E Glueckstadt, managing 
director of the Danske Landsmandsbank ; Johan Knudsen, chair- 
man of the Conservative Party in the Folketing; Thomas Mad- 
sen Mugdal, chairman of the United Danish Agricultural So- 
cieties; A. Tesdorpf, member of the board of directors of the 
Royal Danish Agricultural Society; A. Nielsen, president of the 
Board of Agriculture; I. P. Winther, I. Lauridsen, C. Ussing, 
Marcus Rubin, and Westy Stephensen, managing directors of 
the National-Banken in Kopenhagen; Jorgen Pedersen, chair- 
man of the Liberal Party ef the Landsting; L. G. Piper, chair- 
man of the Conservative Party of the Landsting; C. Slengerik, 
chairman of the Radikal Liberal Party of the Folketing; Her- 
man Trier, chairman of the Radikal Liberal Party of the 
Landsting. 

NORWAY. 

“Otto B. Halvorsen, speaker of Parliament; Jens Tandberg, 
bishop of Christiania; Fridtjof Nansen, professor and explorer; 
Hakon Loeken, governor ef Christiania ; Bernt Holtsmark, party 
leader ; 
leader; K. Bomhoff, president Bank of Norway; Alf Buercke, 
Thune Larnsen, Carl Kierulf, Victor Plahte, Carl Kutcherath, 
Chr. E. Lorentze, Son H. Aarensen, T. Fearnly, Chr. Platou, 
presidents of financial, industrial, and commercial associations; 


A. Jahresn, party leader; J. L. Lemovinkol, party 


Thore Myryang, president Farmers’ and Smallholders’ Associa- 
tion; Patrick Volckmar, president Norske Handelsbank. 
SWEDEN, 

“J. C. A. af Jochnick, president Sveriges Riksbank; V. L. 
Moll, first deputy Sveriges Riksbank; C. E. Kinander, president 
national debt office; J. H. R. C. Kjelberg, president Swedish 
Bankers’ Association; H. L. F. Lagercrantz, president Swedish 
Exporters’ Association, ex-minister to America; A. F. Ven- 
nersten, president Swedish Industrial Association, ex-secretary 
of the treasury, member of Parliament; K. A. Wallenberg, presi- 
dent chamber of commerce, Stockholm, ex-foreign minister; M. 
Wallenberg, manager Enskilda Bank; Oscar Rydbeck, manager 
Skandinayiska Kredit Aktiebolaget; 6. Frisk, manager Svenska 
Handelsbanken; K. H. Branting, member of Parliament, ex- 
secretary of the treasury, deputy Sveriges Riksbank; Count 
R. G. Hamilton, deputy chairman of the lower house ‘ot Par- 
liament; S. A. A. Lindenman, member of Parliament, rear ad- 
miral, ex-premier, ex-foreign minister; S. H. Kvarnzelius, mem- 
ber of Parliament, director national debt office; Ernst Trygger, 
member of Parliament, ex-justice of the supreme court; K. G. 
Cassel, professor of political economy; David Davidson, pro- 
fessor of political economy; E. F. K. Sommarin, professor of 
political economy.” 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I submit with my remarks the 
report of the committee on foreign trade of the American 
Economic Association. I ask the privilege now of having it 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

January 9, 1920. 
Rerort OF THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN TRADE Or THE AMERICAN 
EcoNOMIC ASSOCIATION. > 

This, the second report of the committee on foreign trade, 
will cover the effect of the war on the volume, direction, and 
the constituent commodities of international trade, and will 
attempt to analyze some of the conditions that affect the outlook. 

I. The effects of the war. 

The war had a very profound effect npon the trade of the 
world. In belligerent countries normal production was cur- 
tailed and therefore exports declined. The domestic produc- 
tion of commodities needed by the warring nations was insuffi- 
cient, and these had to be imported. The excess of imports was 
financed by shipments of gold, the sale of securities, and by 
borrowing. The trade currents prevailing before the war were 


upset. 
A. THE VOLUME OF ‘TRADE. 

The countries at war greatly increased their exports in 
amount and to a less extent in tonnage. The countries on the 
American Continent, on the whole, greatly increased their ex- 
ports. Japan did likewise. The countries blockaded, Germany 
and Austria, experienced a tremendous decline in trade. The 
trade of Holland, Spain, and Russia, declined as an incident to 
the blockade. Because of the long sea voyage involved and the 
shortage in shipping, the trade of British India, Australia, and 
South Africa also fell in volume, 

B. COMMODITIES OF TRADE. x 

Because the belligerents of Europe needed enormous quanti- 
ties of war materials and other goods for consumption, their 
imports of manufactures increased relatively and the imports 
of raw materials decreased relatively. Western Europe was cut 
off from its sources of food supply in Russia and Southeastern 
Europe, and the entire burden of producing food for the western 
European countries was thrown upon the Americas. Australia 
and India were too far removed to permit the utilization of 
nruch needed tonnage for the Jong ocean trip. Because Germany 
was under blockade, the countries which she had supplied with 
chemicals, dyestuffs, porcelain, machinery, electrical goods, toys, 
and specialties had to turn to other countries like Switzerland, 
the United States, and Japan for their supply. Trade in luxu- 
ries was much reduced. Japan, the United States, and in gen- 
eral the neutrals increased their imports of raw materials and 
increased their exports of manufactured goods. 

There was an increased demand for commodities of all kinds 
from countries that were readily accessible to Europe, and 
they, therefore, suffered from a shortage of goods. On the other 
hand, the demand upon the countries far removed from Europe 
slackened so that there was a glut of goods, as of wheat in 
Australia, wool in New Zealand, and sugar in Java. 

C. TRADE CURRENTS, 

The war resulted in the transfer of millions of men to France, 
where they had to be maintained under conditions which in- 
creased their consumption over that of peace. Shipping routes 
were therefore focused upon western Europe and created a 
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ship shortage in other lanes of trade, which was aggravated by 
submarine warfare. The tonnage passing through the Suez 
Canal in 1913 was 20,000,000 tons and in 1917 only 8,300,000 
tons. Because of the shortage in shipping, supplies for Europe 
had to be brought from the nearest available center of produc- 
tion. Tonnage was conscripted for the trans-Atlantic service. 
There was an increase of exports to Europe and a decrease of 
imports from Europe. 

Furthermore, trade between near-by countries increased; for 
example, the trade among the northern neutrals of Europe, 
between Japan and the countries skirting the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans, between the United States and the countries of North 
and South America and of Asia. ‘The trade on the Pacific 
greatly increased. The countries of Asia, East Africa, and the 
west coast of the Americas traded with each other to a greater 
extent than before the war. 

+ Because of the shortage in shipping, heavy commodities were 
eliminated to a large extent, and wherever possible home 
sources of supply were developed. The lack of those goods 
which were manufactured chiefly in central Europe stimulated 
the establishment of new branches of industry in the non- 
European countries. 

D. ENTREPOT AND TRANSSHIPMENT TRADE, 


The European countries which were at war had controlled 
the shipping of the world and determined the course of com- 
modity movements. Trade prestige and established custom 
were important determinants of the route of trade and of the 
location of entrepôt centers before the war. During the war 
the blockade and economy of shipping were the deciding fac- 
tors. American cotton was sent to Holland direct instead of 
by way of Bremen and Liverpool. Dutch colonial produce 
reached the United States directly instead of by way of Amster- 
dam. African produce could no longer be shipped by way of 
Belgium or France. The United States obtained Australian 
goods across the Pacific, and not by way of London. Trade 
routes which were temporarily expedient have in some cases 
proven to be permanently efficient. 

Hamburg and Bremen were closed tight during the blockade, 
and the transshipment and entrepôt trade which they had con- 
ducted were eliminated. The European countries which had 
traded with the outside world through the medium of Germany 
now traded directly. The trade of Switzerland, Italy, the Bal- 
tic States, nnd Spain with the overseas countries greatly in- 
creased. Furthermore, new centers of transshipment developed 
during the war. gen, Bergen, and Goteborg rose as 
ports of transshipment and as entrepôts supplying Germany 
and the north of Europe. 

RB, ECONOMIC DECENTRALIZATION, 


For four years the countries dependent upon Europe have 
been compelled to seek new sources of manufactured goods and 
new outlets for their raw materials or else to establish some 
local industries to satisfy their needs. The industries of the 
world, hitherto concentrated chiefly in Europe, have been tem- 
porarily disrupted and to some extent permanently decentral- 
ized. The transshipment of goods from the Orient to America 
or from South Africa to North America by way of Europe has 
been partly replaced by direct trade. The international jobbing 
business has been reduced and in some lines eliminated, Coun- 
tries were compelled to become self-sufficient. The old creditor 
nations, clustered in Europe, have become borrowers of widely 
scattered countries, as the United States, Japan, and Argentina, 
hitherto their debtors. The world has hastened toward a stage 
of economie development which it might have taken generations 
to attain. The predominance of Europe in trade has declined, 
and new commercial spheres have become defined in America 
oy in the Far East, centering about the United States and 

apan. ; 

Agricultural countries and regions producing raw materials 
develop eventually into centers of industry and trade. The war 
hastened this process. It has hastened the growth of indus- 
trial self-sufficiency, the decentralization of trade, and the 
lessened dependence upon Europe of the rest of the world. 
The war has hastened the disintegration not only of political 
imperialism but of commercial imperialism as well. 

Decentralization is the prerequisite of federalism. In a more 
than superficial sense, therefore, the war has prepared the 
world for an inevitable League of Nations of some sort. As the 
backward countries of the world become more industrialized, 
as the density of their population tends to increase by migra- 
tion, the economic dominance of Europe will probably decline 
still further, but the interdependence of the nations of the 
world will increase. The process of economic decentralization 
will prepare for ultimate world federalism. More extensive 
interdependence of the nations will vitalize a League of Nations. 
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II. The outlook in international trade. 
A. THE PREWAR BALANCE OP TRADE. 


Before the war the countries of Europe, with the exception 
of Russia, had an excess of imports. On the other hand, the 
countries of the American Continent, with the exception of 
Canada, and most of the partly developed countries, such as 
British India, and South Africa, had an excess of exports. 

The excess of imports of the European countries was paid 
for by services, such as shipping and banking, by interest on 
foreign investments, by the expenditures of non-European tour- 
ists in Europe, and by the remittance of European nationals 
in foreign countries to their friends and families in Europe. 


B. THE WAR-TIME BALANCE OF TRADE. 


The countries of Europe, on the whole, increased their im- 
ports greatly. The non-European countries, on the other hand, 
had a large excess of exports, particularly during the later 
years of the war. 

Europe paid for the increased exeess of imports less by bank- 
ing and shipping services, more by the shipment of gold, and 
the sale of securities, and most of all by loans. 


C. THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE. 


1. Europe needs credit: Europe, in part, is devastated and 
everywhere is short of goods, The war-ravaged countries need 
food and machinery. But even the neutrals need raw materials. 
Without food and raw materials Europe may fall into chaos, 
which may react upon us industrially and perhaps politically, 
Europe must have goods, and to get them she needs our credit. 

But for purely selfish reasons we must lend. In order to 
balance our international debits and credits, the courses before 
us are to curtail exports, increase imports, or to lend. Reduc- 
tion of our exports seems inevitable. However, to curtail our 
foreign sales suddenly would mean stagnation of industry and 
consequent unemployment in many lines, although in some 
cases the satisfaction of demands at home deferred during 
the war would absorb the slack in production as prices de- 
cline. We can not at present buy more, for Europe has less 
to sell now than before the war. As a temporary expedient 
the course open to us is to lend. For the economic welfare of 
the country credits of some sort must be advanced in order to 
move American goods, 

2. The supply of short-term credit. Some European states- 
men thought that they could borrow from America sufficient 
funds to restore the devastation quickly. Unfortunately, that 
is not the case. The credit needed is of two kinds, long term 
and short term. The neutrals and the belligerents not devas- 
tated by the war will not need long-term credit to any great 
extent. The machinery for supplying short-term credit for ex- 
ports consists of the facilities afforded by the Federal Reserve 
System. However, should a scarcity of short-term credit for 
exporters arise, there are untapped reserves in the discount 
houses which may accept drafts up to several times their 
capital. To a great extent these institutions would relieve the 
banks of deposit of the risk of too heavy commitments on ac- 
count of foreign acceptance liabilities in addition to their ordi- 
nary commercial risks. Several of these have been established. 

8. The supply of long-term credit: Six months’ credit, even 
with a renewal, would hardly provide for the needs of coun- 
tries in which factories and even cities will have to be rebuilt 
and reequipped. 

(a) Government advances: During the war the United States 
Government made advances to other Governments to the ex- 
tent of about $10,000,000,000. These advances cease with the 
proclamation of peace. The sentiment in the United States is 
averse to further loans by our Government. Our Government 
has a floating debt of over three billions. This is n revolving 
debt and is responsible in part for the inflation of prices and 
the high cost of living. The Government could loan to Europe 
by issuing more bonds. Congress would hardly authorize such 
loans, and the public would hardly take such loans if author- 
ized. Conceivably conditions in Europe might compel a change 
of sentiment in the United States. The evils of inflation may 
be less menacing than industrial debility in Europe attended 
perhaps by political disturbances. 

(b) Indireet Government aid: The United States has, how- 
ever, undertaken to aid the exporter indirectly, through the War 
Finance Corporation, which may make advances to the extent 
of $1,000,000,000 for periods of not exceeding five years, to ex- 
porters or bankers upon the promissory notes of the borrower. 
However, the difficulty inherent in the act under which the War 
Finance Corporation operates is that while the country as a 
whole benefits by the export of goods, the burden of the present 
unusual risk is placed entirely upon the exporter. Neverthe 
less, the facilities of the corporation are being utilized. 
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(c) Private means: The financing of foreign trade by the 
Government may lead to further inflation. The financing of ex- 
ports through private channels can be accomplished only through 
savings, past or present. The alternative of war financing, 
namely, inflation versus savings, faces us again during the transi- 
tion. Possibly the gravity of the after-war situation may com- 
pel a compromise as in war time between these two methods of 
financing. 

At present Europe is being financed by private income. Pri- 
vate aid is being extended to individual enterprises, whose con- 
ditions meet the credit standards of bankers. The methods of 
private long-term finance are various. Either Europe's hold- 
ings of neutral securities might be liquidated in the United 
States, or else a foreign importer, if his credit is good, might 
float a loan here, 

The member banks of the Federal Reserve System have been 
permitted to invest 5 per cent of their capital and surplus in 
subsidiary corporations engaged in the financing of foreign 
trade. The Edge law would authorize the establishment and 
incorporation under Federal charter of companies to engage in 
international financial operations under the supervision of the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

Furthermore, investment trusts might be established. These 
institutions would invest in foreign securities and issue their 
own obligations against their holdings, which might be either 
Government bonds, industrials of the borrowing country, or the 
pledged securities of a third country or of the industries. 

Finally the listing on the stock exchange in the United States 
of outstanding foreign securities, under proper restrictions and 
with adequate safeguards of the American investors, would 
help greatly in accelerating the flow of trade. 

(d) The essentials of an acceptable foreign security: If ad- 
vances are to be made to countries fiscally weak or to indus- 
tries already under heavy taxation charges, a priority of lien 
will be needed to assure the safety of interest and principal of 
the new loan as compared with the old ones. If new loans to 
weak countries are to be junior liens, funds for Europe will be 
difficult to obtain. Just as a private company that has good 
prospects may secure credit through the issue of receiver's certi- 
ficates, so the weak European countries will have to give priority 
of lien of principal and interest of new money as against old 
loans. 

The rate of interest on loans to foreign governments or indus- 
trials will have to be competitive with domestic rates. The 
marketability of securities based on foreign loans depends upon 
suitable publicity, and whether or not the public will avoid 
waste and gather funds for investment, and whether or not they 
are favorably disposed toward the investments from the view- 
point of safety and adequacy of return. 

In order not to be the lone and sole creditor of the nations of 
Europe, the United States might raise a loan jointly with other 
powers, or with the participation of other powers to a sufficient 
extent morally to insure payment by the borrower. The in- 
dorsement of the European banker, and the guaranty of the 
foreign government may be essential to secure the funds from 
American investors. 

Such credits as are granted to Europe should be devoted to 
industrial and not governmental uses. They should be utilized 
not for meeting current Government expenses, not for the bal- 
ancing of their budgets, where there is a lack of adequate meas- 
ures of taxation, and not for the artificial maintenance of their 
inflated currencies at parity in the exchange market. Credits 
should be devoted to increasing production. The import into 
Europe of essentials and not of luxuries should be financed. If 
industry in Europe is benefited the security underlying our 
loans, new and old, will be strengthened. As industry in Europe 
revives, world-wide economic conditions should benefit. 

D. THE OUTLOOK IN THE UNITED STATES. 


What is to be the future of our foreign trade? The theo- 
retical analysis indicates that during the early stages of lending 
a country has an excess of exports. After this process has con- 
tinued for many years the lending country has an excess of 
imports, 

Our present position has been obtained not as a result of the 
slow process of economic development but as a result of the 
sudden shifting of trade during the war. However, our read- 
justment can not be as sudden. It will take years. Europe 
took our exports and gaye us promissory notes in payment. 
She can not liquidate her debt in gold, because European 
countries wish to retain their gold supply in anticipation of a 
return to a gold basis. Because of the development of American 
facilities for financing trade and because of the creation of the 
‘American merchant marine, Europe will not be able to pay us 
with these services even to as great an extent as before the 
war. Securities with which to pay us are either not available 
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or else will not be sold by Europe because of the commercial! 
prestige which attaches to foreign investments. j 

Ultimately Europe must pay us in goods. A mortgage on 
her fixed assets is not feasible politically, because of the anti- 
alien laws of Europe and the fear of economic penetration.“ 
Europe will therefore eventually have to pay in merchandise. 
The annually accruing interest on the debt to the United States 
will depress the exchange rate of the debtor country and thus 
stimulate exports and restrict imports. On the other hand, 
the annual credit of the United States for interest will tend 
to raise our exchange above par, to stimulate imports, and to 
restrict exports, Ultimately our excess of exports must decline’ 
and probably change to an excess of imports—a feature which 
before the war characterized the trade of the creditor countries 
of Europe: 

Immediately Europe may be unable to pay in goods. Her 
debt to us for interest must be postponed or met temporarily by 
further loans to her. The need of additional goods from 
America will need to be financed in the same way. Loans by 
us would make possible a continuation of our reports until the 
productive capacity of Europe is restored sufficiently to permit 
the resumption of exports by Europe. The annual investment 
of a sum equal to our excess of exports and the reinvestment 
of the interest on loans, both outstanding and to be placed, 
would, if compounded, reach a huge figure in a generation. Our 
balance of trade would thereafter probably be an excess of 
imports. 

In the present unsettled state of Europe there are many fac- 
tors which would qualify these conclusions. If Europe falls 
into chaos exports from the United States will be greatly 
reduced. If the principal and interest of our present loans is 
thus wiped out, the conditions which would call for an ultimate 
excess of imports will cease to exist. 

Davin FRIDAY. 
WESLEY Frost. 

A. Barton HEPBURN. 
Pup B. KENNEDY. 
THomas W. LAMONT, 


Jason A. NxTLSox. 

J. RUSSELL SMITH. 

O. M. W. SPRAGUE. 

F. W. TAUSSIG. 

ELISHA M. FRIEDMAN, 
Chairman. 

PAYMENTS FOR COMMANDEERED COAL, 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I send to the desk and 
ask to have read the following telegram. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Sec- 
retary will read the telegram. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

MORGANTOWN, W. VA., January 15, 1920. 
Hon. HOWARD SUTHERLAND, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 


It is with pronounced regret we are compelled to annoy and appa- 
rently put your high office in position of collecting agency; however, 
we feel that it is not the intention of our Government to arbitrarily 
ruin us financially. We have complied with all requests of the Rail- 
road Administration in rendering our invoices and have had the matter 
up with Mr. Hines and Mr. Spencer, without results. Furthermore, 
Railroad Administration refuses to purchase coal, but are again confis- 
cating, with the resuit our customers are refusing to do business with 
us, Your continued efforts in our behalf will be highly appreciated. 

Davis Coal Co. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, during the time of the 
coal strike it became necessary, of course, for the Railroad 
Administration to confiscate coal for the public good. That 
was done, however, in such a manner as to cause great embar- 
rassment to the coal operators. The coal was confiscated in 
transit and diverted from its original consignees to other con- 
signees, and up to this time yery little of it has been paid for. 
Some of the larger companies could stand this drain upon their 
resources without ruin, but to some of the smaller ones it has 
meant almost absolute ruin; they have not been able to meet 
their pay rolls. 

I received a telegram a few days ago from one of the coal 
operators stating he was sending out a special agent with 1,000 
notices of diverted coal all over the West and Southwest in 
an endeavor to secure payment for that coal. Apparently no 
effort has been made, nor is any cooperation now given by the 
Railroad Administration, toward securing payment for this 
diverted coal. They seem to think that their public duty in 
the matter was fulfilled when they diverted the coal from these 
coal operators and sent it to some other consignee, leaving the 
coal operator to struggle as best he can to secure the money in 
payment for this coal. 

Of course, when the monthly or semimonthly pay rolls come 
due they are unable to meet them. I find that this practice, 
as attention is called to it in the telegram, is continuing in 
some parts of the State. They are not only diverting coal 
sent to various consignees without notice to the shipper, thereby 
greatly embarrassing the consignees, who are thus deprived of 
the coal which they are expecting, which they have ordered, 
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and which is necessary for the continuance of their business, 
but, in addition to that, practically putting out of business the 
shippers of this coal, and it seems to me that this coal should 
be diverted with some due regard to the business necessities 
of these men. 

On that account I have had this telegram read and haye de- 
sired to call the attention of the Senate to it. 


THE PANAMA RAILROAD CO, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, 
which was read, ordered to be printed, and, with the accom- 
panying paper, referred to the Committee on Interoceanic 
Canals: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith, for the information of the Congress, the 
seventieth annual report of the board of directors of the 
Panama Railroad Co. for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1919. 


Wooprow WILSON. 
Tun Wutire HOUSE, 
16 January, 1920. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


II. R. 11578. An act making appropriations for the service of 
the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1921, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


LIVING CONDITIONS OF TRAIN MEN. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, on the 5th of Janu- 
ary I introduced a resolution requesting the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to investigate and report upon living con- 
ditions of trainmen who are compelled to lie over between 
trips at terminals of railroads, and also to investigate the 
feasibility on the part of railroad companies of furnishing 
to their men accommodations. By my request the resolution 
was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, I am 
advised that if we should pass the resolution the commission 
can probably furnish us some information that might be valu- 
able both to the Senate and to the conferees on the railroad 
control bill. I therefore ask unanimous consent to withdraw 
the resolution from the Committee on Interstate Commerce 
with a view of asking the Senate to adopt it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce will be discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of Senate resolution 267. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I should state that I consulted with 
the chairman of the committee, and that this action is agree- 
able to him. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Georgia ask for the immediate consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do, Mr. President. 

The resolution (S. Res. 267) was considered by unanimous 
consent and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Interstate Commerce Commission be, and it is 
hereby, requested to investigate report upon living conditions of 
trainmen who are compelled to lie over n trips at terminals of 
railroads, and also to inv te the feasibility on the part of rail- 


road companies of furn o their men accommodations suitable to 
their needs at such ter 


COAL CORPORATION INCOMES. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ask for the consideration of 
Senate resolution 247. 

Mr. SMOOT. I object. 

Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the resolution. 

Sige HITCHCOCK. I should like to know what the resolu- 
on is, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 
resolution. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. Senate resolution 247, submitted 
by Mr. Harris December 4, directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to furnish the Senate certain detailed information se- 
cured from income and profit tax returns of the taxable year 
1918 as to relative incomes of corporations engaged in mining 
bituminous coal and lignite coal. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is the pending motion debatable in the morn- 
ing hour? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the opinion of the Chair 
the motion is wot debatable at this time. 


The Secretary will state the 


The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the resolution, which was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
directed te furnish the Senate the following information, to be secured 
from the income and profits tax returns for the taxable year 1918 of all 
corporations engaged, exclusively or principally, in the mining of 
bituminous and ite coal: 

Capital stock; invested capital; net income; tax (1) Income, (2) 
excess profits, (3) total; per cent of total tax to net income; net 
income, after deducting tax; per cent of net income to capital stock; 
per cent of net income to invested capital; per cent of net Income, 
after deducting tax, to capital stock; per cent of net income, after 
deducting tax, to invested capital; capital stock, 1917; net income, 
1917; per cent of net income to capital stock, 1917; excess of the 

er 1811 of net income to capital stock for 1918 above’ the percentage 

or A 

Also a statement showing the dividends paid by corporations engaged 
in the mining and production of bituminous coal within the United 
States for the years 1917 and 1918; that if such information Is not 
alrea in the possession of the Secretary of the Treasury he be re- 
quested to procure the same and furnish it to the Senate as promptly 
as may be practicable. 

That the information be transmitted in form similar to that obtain- 
Ing in Senate Document No. 259, Sixty-fifth Congress, second session, 
which contains the information transmitted by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in response to the resolution of the Senate of June 6, 1918, 
and that the corporations be listed in the same uence and under 
—.— aoe symbols, as far as possible, as obtain in nate Document 

0. 259. 


Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 
roll. 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


The Secretary will call the 


Ashurst Hale McNary Sheppard 
Beckham Harris Moses Simmons 
Calder Harrison New Smith, Ga, 
Capper Henderson Newberry Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Hitchcock Norris Smoot 
Colt Jones, N. Mex. Nugent Spencer 
Cummins Kendrick Overman 8 erling 
Curtis Kenyon Owen Sutherland 
Dillingha Lodge Ph iPratamnell 
ngham pps amme 

nce McCormick Pomerene Walsh, Mass. 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Reed Walsh, Mont. 
Gay McKellar Robinson Williams 


Mr. NUGENT. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. KI Nd] is absent from the Senate on official 
business. He is a member of the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs now inspecting the construction of a 
Navy dock at Charleston, S. C. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-two Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. POMERENE. I move to amend the pending resolution in 
line 5, before the word “ bituminous,” by inserting the word 
“ anthracite.” 

I will state the reason why I offer the amendment. Of course, 
information of this kind will be of value, but it seems to me 
that those who are interested in the subject will be interested 
in having the same data with respect to anthracite coal that is 
called for in relation to bituminous or lignite coal. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. NORRIS. I could not hear what the Senator said and I 
could not hear the amendment proposed by him. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
proposed amendment. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. On page 1, line 5, before the word 
“bituminous,” it is proposed to insert the word “ anthracite,” so 
as to read: 

In the mining of anthracite, bituminous, and lignite coal. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not see any objection to that amendment, 
as it simply broadens the scope of the resolution and makes it 
apply to anthracite as well as to other varieties of coal. 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. My thought was that those who were 
interested in the subject would also like to have some informa- 
tion with regard to anthracite coal. 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree with the Senator as to that. į 

Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. REED. May I make an inquiry in regard to this matter? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I desire to ask the status of the resolu- 
tion submitted by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARRIS]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution is before the 
Senate for consideration. 

Mr. REED. I desire to ask the Senator from Nebraska if 
there are other kinds of coal than lignite, bituminous, and an- 
thracite, if 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know of any. : 

Mr. REED. Then, why not strike out all qualifying adjectivey, 
in the resolution and simply use the word “coal”? 
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Mr. NORRIS. I have not any objection to that, but the pend- 
ing resolution is not my resolution, I will say to the Senator from 
Missouri. So far as I am concerned, however, the resolution 
can not be made too bread to suit me. . 

Mr. REED. I should like to ask the Senator who has sub- 
mitted the resolution if he is not willing to accept my proposition 
as an amendment? 

Mr. HARRIS. I am quite willing to do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Missouri will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 1, line 5, before the word “ coal,” 
it is proposed to strike out the words “anthracite, bituminous, 
und lignite,” so that it will read “in the mining of coal.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] accepts the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rerp] and that the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris] also accepts the amendment. 
In the absence of objection, the amendment of the Senator from 
Missouri will be agreed to. 

Mr. REED. I desire to make an inquiry, with the permission 
of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Satoor]. Is it the intention of 
the author of the resolution to limit the inquiry as to profits 
strictly to the matter of the mining of coal or is it intended that 
we shall learn the profits that are made by the proprietor of 
the coal mine and also by the company which may be handling 
the coal in a large, wholesale way? 

Mr. HARRIS. The resolution is intended to include both, but 
particu arly the profits of the coal operators, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in the first place, I desire to say 
that the pending resolution virtually undertakes to repeal an 
act of Congress, though it is only a Senate resolution. If this 
position taken by me meets with the appreval of the Senate, I 
think there can be no question that the Senator from Georgia 
will either have to change the resolution to a joint resolution or 
the Senate certainly can not consider it. 

I wish now, if Senators will follow me, to read the law as it is 
upon the statute books to-day, in reference to this subject mat- 
ter, and in connection with that I ask Senators to read the 
pending resolution. I have no objection whatever to securing 
the information asked for by the resolution, but, in my opinion, 
it must be done under existing law or a law repealing it. The 
resolution reads as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby. 
directed to furnish the Senate the following information to be secure 
from the income and profits tax returns for the taxable year 1918 of all 
corporations engaged, exclusively or principally, in the mining of 
bituminous and lignite coal; 

Capital stock; invested capital; net income; tax (1) income, (2) 
excess profits, (3) total; per cent of total tax to net income; net in- 
come, after deducting tax; per cent of net income to capital stock; 
per cent of net income to invested capital; per cent of net income, after 
deducting tax to capital stock; per cent of net income after deducting 
tax to invested capital; capital stock, 1917; net income, 1917; 
of net income to capital stock, 1917; excess of the per cen 
income to capital stock for 1918 above the percentage for 1917. 


Then follows this provision: 

That the information be transmitted in form similar to that obtaining 
in Senate Document No. 259, Sixty-fifth Congress, second session, which 
contains the information transmitted by the Secretary of the Treasury 
in response to the resolution of the Senate of June 6, 1918, and that 
the corporations be listed in the same sequence and under the same 
symbols, as far as possible, as obtain in Senate Document No. 259. 


Mr. President, if Senators will examine Senate Document No. 
259, they will notice that the date on which that document was 
referred to the Committee on Finance in order to be printed 
was July 5, 1918. The law at that time was quite different 
from the law existing to-day, for in the tariff act of October 3, 
1913, we find the following provision: 

Sec. 3167. It shall be unlawful for any collector, deputy collector, 
agent, clerk, cr other officer or employee of the United States to divulge 
or to make known in any manner whatever not provided by law to 
any person the operations, 8 5 of work, or apparatus of any manu- 
facturer or producer visited by him in the discharge of his oficial 
duties, or the amount or source of income, pons losses, expenditures, 
or any particular thereof, set forth or disclosed in any income return 
by any person or corporation, or to permit any income return or copy 
thereof or any book containing any abstract or particulars thereof to 
be seen or examined by any person except as provided by law; and it 
shall be unlawful for any person to print or publish in any manner 
whatever not eos by law any income return or any part thereof 
or the amount or source of income, profits, losses, or expenditures 
appearing in any income return; and any offense against the foregoing 

rovision shall be a misdemeanor and be punished by a fine not ex - 
ng $1,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or both, at the 
discretion of the court; and if the offender be an officer or employee 
of the United States, he shall be dismissed from office and be incapable 
thereafter of holding any office under the Government. 


Mr. President, there is nothing in Document No. 259 that 
violated that law in any way; the law was complied with 
strictly; but the pending Senate resolution provides: 


That the Information be transmitted in form similar to that obtain- 
ing in Senate Document No. 259, Sixty-fifth Congre second session, 
which contains the information transmitted b; e Secretary of the 
Treasury in response to the resolution of the ate of June 6, 1918. 


er cent 
of net 


Mr. President, the resolution of June 6, 1918, was not in vio- 
lation of the law, but in the act to provide revenue, and for 
other purposes, approved February 24, 1919, a subsequent act 
to the tariff act of October 8, 1913, there is a specific provision 
in relation to returns being made public records. I call now 
the attention of the Senate particularly to section 257 of that 
act, which reads as follows: 

That returns upon which the tax has been determined by the commis- 
sioner shall constitute pus records, but they shall be open to inspec- 
tion only upon order of the President and under rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary and approved by the President, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr, President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield, 

i Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator has just read the 
aw—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I was not through with the law. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand the Senator has not read all of 
the section, but he has read every particle of the section which 
has any application to this matter; the remainder of it consists 
of exceptions, Unless the Senator merely wants to take up time, 
there is no occasion to read the remainder of it. 

Psst SMOOT. That may be the Senator’s opinion, but it is not 
mine. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to ask the Senator now if we pass this 
resolution will not the legal effect be that the President, not 
being required under the law to permit this information to be 
made public, can instruct the Secretary not to supply the infor- 
mation? If, however, the President wants to give the informa- 
tion and desires to comply with the resolution of the Senate, then 
there is not any reason why he should not do so, because the law 
specifically gives him that authority; so that the effect would be 
that we are asking something by Senate resolution that, as a 
matter of law, we are not entitled to unless the President con- 
sents to it. Will not that be the legal effect? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will yield, but I should like first to answer 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HARRIS. Very well; then I will not interrupt the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will yield to the Senator and answer both 
Senators later if I can. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Utah raised this objection 
to my resolution some weeks ago to me personally. I thereupon 
went to see the Secretary of the Treasury and asked his opinion, 
and I will say that the Secretary differs from the Senator from 
Utah as to the law on this question. 

Mr. SMOOT. That does not make any difference to the Sen- 
ator from Utah, and it should not make any difference to other 
Senators in this Chamber. If they will read the law and see 
exactly what it is, they can construe the law as well as can 
the Secretary of the Treasury and perhaps a little softer. 

Mr. President, in answer to the Senator from Nebraska, I will 
say that if the wording of the law were qualified as he has sug- 
gested, then, of course, there would be no objection to the 
passage of the resolution, but the Secretary of the Treasury has 
not under the act of Congress issued rules and regulations 
which have been approved by the President of the United 
States, and until they are issued and approved the law stands 
as it was written, and positively prohibits the information to be 
given, unless by order of the President of the United States. 

If the Secretary of the Treasury a month ago, or yesterday, 
or at any time after the passage of the act to which I have re- 
ferred, had issued rules and regulations in relation to making 
this information public, and they had been approved by the 
President, then there would be no question that this resolution 
would have been in order, and I would not for a moment have 
been found standing upon this floor objecting to it. 

Let me again read from section 257 of the law for the infor- 
mation of the Senators who are listening: 

That returns upon which the tax bas been determined by the commis- 


sioner shall constitute pupur records; but they shall be open to inspec- 
tion only upon order of the President, and— 


Not “or ”— 
and under rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary and ap- 
proved by the President. 

I say now, without a moment's hesitation, that the Secretary 
of the Treasury has not issued any rules and regulations for 
making these returns public; and those rules and regniations, 
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rot being issued, certainly could not be approved by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 2 

If the Senator from Georgia wants to make this a joint resolu- 
tion, which would be virtually repealing the existing law, that 
is another question ; bnt I take it that no Senator will hold that 
a law now In force, passed by Congress and signed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, can be repealed by a simple Senate 
resolution. If there are Senators who believe that that can be 
done, they will vote for the resolution; but there is not a ques- 
tion of doubt in my mind that there is not a Member of the 
Senate or a Member of the House or even a Secretary of the 
Treasury who would hold that such a thing could be done, and 
that is what this resolution is—nothing more nor less. 

Why, Mr. President, there is no requirement in the act of 
October 3, 1919, for any rules and regulations on the part of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. There was no requirement there 
that those rules and regulations should be approved by the 
President, but the law is different to-day than it was then. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am rather surprised at the construc- 
tion the Senator puts on that language. As I remember, when 
that law was passed the purpose was to protect individuals and 
corporations from the exposure of their private affairs, and it 
was considered to be proper to give either to the President or 
to the Congress, on proper application, information as to va- 
rious classes of business that might be of use in framing other 
Jaws or in construing existing laws. Now, the Senator, as I 
understand, makes the point that this information, which is 
in the office of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and 
which would not expose the individual affairs of any corpora- 
tion or individual, can not be published because the President 
has not made regulations for its publication. But is it not 
quite possible that after the request was made and the Presi- 
dent realized that the Senate desired the information, he would 
make such a regulation as would enable the commissioner to 
give it? 

Mr. SMOOT. The trouble with that is the rules and regu- 
lations should be made before the resolution is passed; and 
therefore rules and regulations made after the passage of the 
pending resolution certainly could not apply to the pending 
resolution. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It could be very easily applied if the 
President desired. It is not compulsory. If it is a violation 
of existing law, the information will not be given. If, on the 
other hand, it can be made consistent with the regulations of 
the President, we will get the information; and certainly the 
intent of the law is that Congress, or either branch of Con- 
gress, at any time shall have accessible to it the information 
in the ‘Treasury Department, providing it does not expose the 
private concerns of either any individual or any corporation. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator says that he knew what the in- 
tent of the law was. I suppose the Senator will grant to me 
the same right that he claims for himself. I was a member of 
the committee that had this very provision in charge. I know 
the discussion that took place in the committee, and I know the 
reason for the passage of the law, and I know the reason why 
the change was made from the law of 1913; and I say to the 
Senator now that the changes that were made in this law were 
made for the very purpose of placing entirely in the hands of 
the President of the United States the right to give the infor- 
mation contained in the returns upon which the tax of any 
individual or corporation or, I suppose, class of individuals or 
class of corporations, may have been determined. 

There is no difference of opinion as to whether or not they 
should get this information. That is not what I am talking 
about at all. I am saying now that the pending resolution is 
in absolute disaccord with the present law as contained in 
section 257 of the act of February 24, 1919. If this were a 
joint resolution, I would not say a word about it, because I 
think Congress has a perfect right to repeal one law by a sub- 
gequent bill or joint resolution. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Oh, undoubtedly, Mr. President; there is 
no dispute about that; but can the Senator give any reason why 
there should be secrecy with regard to information of this 
sort, except for the purpose of protecting the individual or the 
corporation from having his or its private affairs exposed? 

Mr. SMOOT. This would expose the affairs of corporations 
and private individuals in such a way that every competitor 
would know just exactly the condition of the business of all 
others engaged in the same business, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I differ with the Senator there. 
names are to be mentioned. It is merely the classifications. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I can take 
Senate Document No. 259, and turn to the classes of business 


No 


under almost any head, and there are few of them but what 
the symbol number will tell the well informed the company 
making the report. Under the head of automobile manu- 
facturers I can name to you nearly every automobile manu- 
facturer that is reported in the document. I can tell you the 
names of many of the railroads that are reported, or any other 
class of business in the United States, and so can anyone who 
has given the question any study at all. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Can the Senator find my business there? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think newspaper businesses are in 
this document. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Oh, yes; they are. 

Mr. SMOOT. They may be. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will confess that I have sought my own, 
and have been unable to identify it. 

Mr. SMOOT. That may be, Mr. President; but it is quite 
different with newspapers than with other lines of business, 
where the general practice is to give a complete statement of 
the business the widest publication, so that everyone can 
learn the exact financial condition of the company for any 
quarter of a year or any year in the history of the company. 

Mr. SIMMONS rose. ~ 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator from North Carolina wish 
to interrupt me? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was simply going to say to the Senator 
from Nebraska, but he has left the Chamber, that these returns 
are formulated and published by the commissioner under a code 
number. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And unless he knows the code number, of 
course, he can not find his business. 

Mr. SMOOT. In small business, perhaps, and the news- 
paper business, probably as the latter is quite different from 
all of the other businesses of this country; but there is not 
any question that I can take the document and I can point 
out Mr. Ford's return, I can tell what Marshall Field’s busi- 
ness was, and I can go to the code number and pick out the 
United States Steel Corporation, and I can select almost all 
businesses of any size or extent. True, the name is not given 
in this report; but we have used this report before the Finance 
Committee time and time again in the discussion of what rates 
should be imposed, not because the name was mentioned but be- 
cause we all knew, or if we did not all know the expert of the 
committee knew, the business the code number referred to. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President; will the Senator 
suffer an interruption? ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosrnson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from New 
Jersey? : 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. : 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I will say to the Senator from 
Utah that I have no objection to any Senator precuring any 
further information upon the question of coal operators’ 
profits; but I feel, as chairman of the committee which at the 
present time is making an exhaustive investigation of this sub- 
ject, that I should like to know the object of making public 
at the present time the profits of these coal operators. 

Mr. "WILLIAMS. To expose the profiteers, of course. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I will say to the Senator who sug- 
gests that it is because they are profiteering that the committee 
‘intends to ascertain directly from these bituminous coal opera- 
tors, represented through the National Coal Association—and 
there are 7,000 of them in this country—whether or not they 
are profiteering; but I object, and seriously object, to the 
utilization of any general statement made by the Secretary of 
the Treasury or any other official tending to give the general 
impression that universally and uniformly these coal operators 
are profiteering, unless in those statements it is shown to the 
public what the losses have been. I object for the reason 
that at the present time there has been imposed upon the pub- 
lic—the consumer—in the wages of the miners, many of whom 
are earning as much as $4,000 a year, an additional burden 
of 14 per cent, which is supposed to be imposed upon the 
operators on the ground that they are profiteering and can 
pay that advance, but it does not work out that way. That 
14 per cent advance placed upon the consuming public over 
and above the 58 per cent advance given by Dr. Garfield in 
the wages of the miners, which increased the cost of coal and 
fixed a load in the commodity of approximately $275,000,000, 
added another $107,000,000 to the cost of the commodity, on 
the ground that the mine operators were profiteering and could 
stand this increase. But do the mine operators pay it? In 
some few instances, yes; but in the majority of instances, no. 

Th my State alone the public service corporation of that 
State has made a protest to the committee of which I have 
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the honor to be chairman against the 14 per cent advance, on 
the ground that it will cost them $500,000 a year additional 
for their coal, and I asked them why, in view of the statement 
of Dr. Garfield and Attorney General Palmer that the operators 
would bear these increases. They said it was because, under 
the contract, any change in prices or increase in wages or 
costs was to be imposed upon the consumer. That is their 
contract, and this public utility corporation of my State is 
taxed $500,000, and through them indirectly the consumer is 
taxed. 

I do not want to take too much of the time of the Senator 
Som Utah, but I am deeply interested, because the subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Interstate Commerce is earnestly try- 
ing to get at the bottom of this thing and make a report to the 
Senate. We have been sitting now for two months and a half. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. This resolution, if adopted, would be of great 
assistance to the committee if they want to get the real facts. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have no objection to the Sena- 
tor's resolution, but I prefer to get the facts in my own way 
directly from the operators. I wish briefly to present a few 
figures in relation to this report, if the Senator from Utah has 
no objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it will not take the Senator too long, I will 
be glad to yield. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I wish to call attention to a state- 
ment of Mr. McAdoo in a public telegram to Fuel Administrator 
Garfield, wherein he gave the impression that the bituminous- 
coal operators in 1917 had made shocking and indefensible 
profits. It occurred to me to ask why the Secretary of the 
Treasury had not made that publie before, if he knew it. He 
said that their returns showed earnings upon capital stock 
ranging from 15 to 2,000 per cent, although he admitted that he 
did not know what the profits were in 1918 or 1919. 

I made some investigation of that. On page 130 of Mr. Mc- 
Adoo’s letter, printed as Senate Document No. 259, Sixty-fifth 
Congress, second session, will be found the details upon which 
the former Secretary undertakes to justify these statements. 
The first company mentioned is symbol 132, on page 131, which 
appears to haye earned 8,954 per cent on its capital stock in 
1917 before taxes were paid. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is on the capital stock. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The capital stock reported for that 
company, however, was only $10,000, while the capital invested 
in the company was , and the average percentage earned 
on that capital, after Federal taxes were paid, was 35.47 per 
cent. There are other charges, in addition to that, that must 
be taken out of those earnings. 

Mr. SMOOT. In this connection the Senator might well say 
that everybody knows the company, and knows that 
it was one of the most profitable concerns mining coal in the 
United States. 

A Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask who has the 
oor? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have the floor. $ 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator yield for me to ask a 
question of the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from New Jersey says that 
for two and a half months his subcommittee has been investi- 
gating this question. What has the subcommittee done? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I will be very glad, if the Senator 
from Utah will yield, to tell the Senator from Mississippi what 
the subcommittee has done. 

Mr. HARRISON. The reason why I ask that question is be- 
cause the Senator said he preferred to get his information from 
the operators themselves in his own way. I want to know how 
he expects to get it and what he meant by that statement. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I will be very glad to tell the Sen- 
ator. The Senator has asked me two questions. First, as to 
what the subcommittee has done and has been doing. I will 
tell the Senator. When we entered upon this investigation we 
found that there was a condition in production which pointed 
to a coal famine in the country during the coming winter, even 
without a strike; that after the war, and after the armistice, 
the consumers were not buying coal, that there was no market; 
that the director general had not repaired the cars, and that 
there were 115,000 idle cars; that there was a shortage at the 
mines; that the average production per week was 6,000,000 tons, 
when, according to the production of the previous year, it 
should have been 10,000,000 tons. » 


We also found that many of the mines were closed down be- 
cause they could not get the cars. The committee cooperated 
with Director General Hines, who placed his car-service diyi- 
sion at the accommodation of the eommittee, and through 
the committee we furnished them with information where at 
the various mines there was a shortage of cars, and during 
August, September, and October, and until the strike, we built 
that production, through that clearing-house system, up to 
13,000,000 tons. It was by reason of that activity of the 
committee that there was a large surplus of coal when the coal 
miners of this country struck in violation, in my opinion, of their 
8 and threatened to freeze and starve the people of this 
country. 

Mr, HARRISON. Mr. President 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Now, let me go on. The Senator 
has asked me two questions. 

Mr. HARRISON. I wanted to find out if the Railroad Ad- 
ministration could not have gotten that information other than 
from the subcommittee investigating the subject. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes; the Railroad Administration 
might have gotten it; but they did not, and the subcommittee did. 

The Senator asked me why I prefer to procure this informa- 
tion in my own way. . 

Mr. HARRISON. No; I did not ask the Senator that. The 
Senator said that he preferred to get this information from the 
operators themselves, in his own way. I thought that statement 
was a little peculiar. I wanted to know why he did not want 
to confer with anyone else. 

Mr. FRELINdHUTSEN. I admit it might have been a pe- 
culiar statement; but I intend to explain to the Senator what I 
meant. He asked me. 

Mr. HARRISON. Go ahead. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. : Very often when a body of this 
character is considering a financial statement, the general im- 
pression might be given regarding profits or losses, without any 
investigation of the details or figures, that either excessive prof- 
its or excessive losses are made. I prefer to take that statement 
and analyze it and find out how those profits are made, and what 
is chargeable against them, and not the general statement which 
has been made by some of our bureaus, such as the Federal 
Trade Commission and others, that the coal-mine operators 
were losing 50 per cent or making 50 per cent, when they had 
not charged off the proper items, and it was not a correct finan- 
cial statement. 

There are five members of the Interstate Commerce Committee 
on this committee, and we have had no counsel, we have had no 
one to assist us. The Senator from Michigan and myself have 
been carrying on these hearings, and if the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi wishes to inform himself further as to what we have 
done, I should like to have him read the hearings and see the 
information we have procured. I will say to the Senator that 
we intend to recommend legislation to correct some of these 
evils that exist in coal-mining operations in this country. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator has said that they had no at- 
torney, I believe. Has the subcommittee had any accountant to 
look over the books of the operators? Have the books been 
investigated? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. No; not at all. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the books have not been investigated, 
the only statement that the subcommittee has had is from the 
operators themselves as te their profits. Is that right? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The subcommittee began in the 
anthracite field, and they have made some investigation of the 
statements of the companies, and have placed them upon their 
records; and they have themselyes asked some questions. I my- 
self know something about figures, but I should like to have as- 
sistance, and I shall ask the Senate to give it to me, not only 
counsel but accountants. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator said that he had not himself 
looked over the books of the operators. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have not looked over the books. 

Mr. HARRISON. So when the Senator said that he preferred 
to get the information himself from the operators, in his own 
manner, he meant by merely questioning the operators—— 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Not at all. 

Mr. HARRISON. Without looking over their books, without 
having any special accountants investigate them, from the re- 
turns made by them to the Treasury. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Not at all. I have compelled every 
operator who eame before us to file a full statement of his profits 
and his production costs, and that has gone on the record, and 
the committee fully intends to make a thorough investigation of 
those figures. We have asked them for statements more com- 
plete than any statement that this resolution will produce, 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I was going to suggest to the Senator 
that it might be possible to amend this resolution to a form 
similar to the resolution that was adopted June 6, 1918, to which 
Senate Document 259 is a reply, requesting information in re- 
gard to the incomes of all corporations having a percentage of 
income over a certain fixed amount, say 20 per cent. 

This resolution, originally adopted here, to which this docu- 
ment is a response, called for the incomes of corporations having 
an income in excess of 15 per cent. That would enable us to 
get at the figures of these institutions that have been getting 
excess profits over and above the fair figure of 20 per cent with- 
out discrimination. à 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator, I suppose, has pre- 
pared his amendment, and when the resolution comes up the next 
time for consideration I expect he will offer it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN] called attention to symbol 132, with a capital stock of 
$10,000, with an invested capital of $569,286, showing a profit, 
not on the invested capital but on the capital stock, of 3,189 per 
cent. That is not the extreme case in this document, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I find symbol No. 162, with a capital stock of only $10,000, 
with an invested capital of $1,274,364, showing a percentage of 
profit of 5,983 on the capital stock, $10,000. 

There is a company reported with a capital stock of $1,800, 
with an invested capital of $177,095. 

Mr. McAdoo, the Secretary of the Treasury, referred to cases 
of this kind as showing the exorbitant rates that have been 
made upon the mining of coal in the United States. I do not 
know whether the Secretary gave the statement out the way 
the papers reported it or not, but if he did it was unfair for 
him to do so, and I haye had too much confidence in the Secretary 
of the Treasury to believe that he ever tried to mislead the 
public in the way that they were misled. I am fearful, Mr. 
President, that it came through the press not as he stated it 
but as those persons receiving the information from him desired 
to have it spread from one end of the country to the other. I 
think it is unwise for any business in the world to have a capi- 
tal of $10,000 with $1,274,364 invested in the business, not by 
way of capital stock but by way of invested capital. The only 
reason I can think of, Mr. President, why a company would do 
that is that the act of 1913, which Senators will remember, im- 
poned a tax of 50 cents on each thousand dollars of capital 
stock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which is Senate bill 3315. 


AMERICANIZATION OF ALIENS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 3315) to promote Americanization by providing 
for cooperation with the several States in the education of 
non-English-speaking persons and the assimilation of foreign- 
born residents, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names; 


Beckham Harrison Myers Simmons 
Brandegee Henderson New Smith, Ga. 
Capper Hitcheock Newberry Smith, 
Chamberlain Johnson, Calif. Norris moot 

Colt Jones, N. Mex, Nugent Sutherland 
Culberson Kendrick age Townsend 
Curtis Kenyon helan Underwood 
Dial Lenroot Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
France tooge Pomerene Walsh, Mont. 
Frelinghuysen McCormick eed Watson 

Gay MeCumber Robinson Williams 
Gronna McKellar heppard 

Harris MeNary Shields 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. My colleague, the senior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], is detained on official business. 

Mr. GRONNA. I was requested to announce the absence of 
the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE], due to 
illness. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. NEWBERRY. I was requested to announce the absence 
of the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL], and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Pittman] on business of the Senate. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nucenr in the chair), 
Fifty Senators having answered to their names, a quorum is 
present. 

[Mr. KENYON addressed the Senate. After having spoken 
5 an hour and three-quarters he closed his remarks for the 

V. I 

Mr. KENYON, I moye that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 8 o'clock and 50 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate ajourned until to-morrow, Saturday, January 
17, 1919, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, January 16, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Once more our Father in heaven, we approach Thee in prayer, 
and we pray with open minds and hearts, that we may be tract- 
able to the sacred influences, within and without, and thus be 
inspired to clear perceptions of right and truth and duty. 

We bless Thee that this day marks the progress of a nation, 
Under the Constitution, prohibition goes into effect at twelve 
o’clock to-night. It will be a blessing to millions and will hurt 
no one. Help us as law-abiding citizens to uphold and support 
this humane law; and Thine be the praise, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. Evans of Nebraska, by unanimous consent (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska) was granted leave of ab- 
sence, indefinitely, on account of a death in his family. 


_ MUNICIPAL COURT, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. * 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill H. R. 10074, a bill to in- 
crease the jurisdiction of the municipal court. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota, chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, asks unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill H. R. 10074, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read the title, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 10074) to enlarge the jurisdiction of the Municipal 
Court of the District of Columbia, and to regulate appeals from, the 
judgments of said court, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I would like to make 
an inquiry about this bill. Nobody knows what it is. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk is going to report it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Let it be read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will again report it. 

The title of the bill was again read. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does this simply apply to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes; it simply applies to the District of 
Columbia. The Committee on Rules have reported a rule 
making it in order. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It does not make any difference 
about the rule, I am inquiring about the bill. What does it do? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It increases the jurisdiction of the munic- 
ipal court in cases up to $1,000 and enlarges to some extent the 
scope of the jurisdiction of the court. At present they have 
got exclusive jurisdiction only of cases amounting to $20. This 
bill would give jurisdiction of cases in amount up to $1,000. 

Mr. DYER. Also, if the gentleman will yield, I will say to 
my colleague that it makes them a court of record, and takes 
away what is known now as the justice of the peace court, 
with an appeal to the supreme court, when the cases are tried 
de novo. This bill would now give them jurisdiction over cer- 
tain cases and appeals only to the court of appeals, makes 
them a court of record, permits jury trials, and brings the 
amount up to $1,000 of cases of which they shall have juris- 
diction. z 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does the gentleman think it will 
expedite justice in the District? x 

Mr. DYER. I think it will. I will say to my colleague 
there is a great deal of work in the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The judges are unable to keep up with the 
work. They are uway behind, several years behind, and one 
of the causes is that these cases from the municipal court go 
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to the supreme court on appeal and are tried de novo, which 
takes immeasurable time from the judges. This will relieve 
that. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. This bill does not increase the 
number of judges in the District? 

Mr. DYER. It does not increase the number of judges and 
it does not increase the salaries. 

Mr. WALSH. It does increase the salaries. 

Mr. DYER. It does not increase the salaries and does not 
increase the number. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, this 
bill is rather of wider significance and application than has 
been stated by either gentleman. I do not think it should be 
considered by unanimous consent, inasmuch as the matter is 
already prepared for by the application to the Committee on 
Rules. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privi- 
leged report from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas submits a priv- 
Ueged report from the Committee on Rules, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A 85 3 of Kansas, from the Committee on Rules, submits the 
ollo re 2 

The 50 on Rules, to which was referred Ilouse resolution 
435, submits a 8 report on said resolution, with the recom- 
mendation that the same be agreed to, 

House resolution 435. 

“Resolved, That immediately 2 the adoption of this resolution it 
shall be in order to move that the House resolve itself inte the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of H, R. 10074, being a bill ‘To enlarge the jurisdiction of the 
Municipal Court of the District of Columbia and to regulate ap 
from the judgments of said court, and for other purposes.’ That there 
shall be not to exceed one hour's general debate, one-half to be con- 
trolled by the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary and one-half 
Selen of the general detats tha bill shall be read’ for amendment 
under the five-minute rule; whereupon the bill shall be reported to the 
House with the amendments, if any, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill, and all amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion, except one motion to-recommit.” 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, this rule was 
agreed to unanimously by the Committee on Rules, in response 
to the request of the Committee on the Judiciary, on the infor- 
mation to the Committee on Rules that the bill had been unani- 
mously reported by that committee. It is for the purpose of 
expediting the business of the House that the rule has been 
reported. I do not care to discuss the matter, inasmuch as it has 
already been discussed under the reservation made by the gentle- 
meu here on the request for consideration by unanimous consent. 

Mr. GARD. I am not sure if I heard correctly. Was the 
time for general debate limited to one hour? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The time for general debate 
was limited to one hour. 

Mr. GARD. Is that enough general debate, in the opinion of 
the chairman of the committee? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The Committee on Rules 
thought, and the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary 
thought, that that would be sufficient. ‘The discussion under the 
five-minute rule will add to the information of the House. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask 
the gentleman a question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield for a question. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. How much does this bill increase 
salaries? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. My information is that it does 
not increase salaries at all. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It increases the expense? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The only expense that would 
be added, I think, would be in the administration of the law, 
in calling for a jury. Now the municipal courts are not per- 
mitted to have juries. These courts would be permitted to call 
juries, and the expense of the jury would be the only additional 
expense, and the expense incident to the jury. 

Mr. CLARK of. Missouri. The leader of the Republicans, 
Mr. Monpztt, of Wyoming, stated yesterday that he was going 
to effect economies amounting to $1,000,000,000. Now, if you 
go on increasing the expenses of everything, how are you 
going to effect an economy of $1,000,000,000? 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. A part of this expense will be 
on “the litigants in civil actions, I assume, as it is in most of the 
States. The costs of the case will include the jury expenses, 
which will be paid by the defeated litigant. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. And three-fourths of the defend- 
ants in these cases are insolvent, if not nine-tenths of them. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr, MANN of Illinois, Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois for a question. i 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The gentleman said, as I understood, 
that this would increase the expenses by the payment of 
the jurors in this court. Is it not a fect that the cases that 
will be tried in this court by jury will be tried in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia by a jury if this bill does not 
Dass, and that the expense there will be greater than in the 
municipal court? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is undoubtedly true. 

Mr. DYER. That is just what I wanted to call the attention 
of the gentleman to. In my judgment there will be less ex- 
pense in administering the law if this bill is passed than there 
now is in administering the law in these cases in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Unless there is a request for 
time—— 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield for a question. 

Mr. GARD. What is to be the division of time in general 
debate? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The time is to be equally di- 
vided between those favoring and those opposing the Dill, 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the adoption 
of the rule. 

The previous question was ordered. 

1 SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
on. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Unlou 
for the consideration of H. R. 10074. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 10074) to enlarge the jurisdiction of the 
Municipal Court of the District of Columbia and to regulate 
appeals from the judgments of said court, and for other pur- 
poses, with Mr. Treapway in the chair. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
dispense with the first reading of the bilL 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I shali occupy only a few 
minutes in the discussion of this bill, for the reason that in the 
preliminary consideration considerable information has already 
been obtained by the House as to the necessity for this legis- 
lation. 

For many years the Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia and the citizens of the District of Columbia have insisted 
that we furnish some relief to that court. This court has 
general jurisdiction for the trial of all classes of cases outside 
of matters confined to the police court, the juvenile court, and 
the municipal court. 

The Supreme Court of the District of Columbia is at the 
present time some two or three years behind in its work. It is 
said that an ordinary lawsuit, such as we aim to confer the 
power on the municipal court to try, can not ordinarily be tried 
in less than three years, and In scarcely any instance in less 
than two years after the issues are made up. This, of course, 
is a practical denial of justice. We have had bills before us 
time and again for the purpose of increasing the number of 
judges in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 
The Judiciary Committee in the last Congress reported a biil 
granting two additional judges to that court, but it failed of 
passage. 

On an examination of the situation in the District, I con- 
cluded that the proper thing would be to give to the municipal 
court enlarged jurisdiction. Under the existing law it is a 
municipal court in name only. It has exclusive jurisdiction 
only in eases where the amount in controversy is $20 or less. 
Nominally, it has exclusive jurisdiction of cases up to $100; but 
as the Constitution provides that a person is entitled to a jury 
trial in all cases where the amount in controversy exceeds 
$20, a person can secure a transfer from the municipal court to 
the supreme court simply by filing an affidavit. 

It is proposed by this bill to give to the municipal court 
jurisdiction up to $1,000. As I drew the bill, the jurisdiction 
was fixed at $2,000. The bill in this form had the approval of 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, the municipal 
court, the chamber of commerce, and, so far as I know, of 
everyone in the District who was interested in the subject, 
except that there was a demand for an increase of the limit of 
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jurisdiction to $3,500 instead of $2,000. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee, on considegation of the matter, cut this amount from 
$2,000 to $1,000. They did so largely because in many cities 
of the size of Washington municipal courts have jurisdiction 
only up to $1,000. Possibly there is some reason why in this 
city it should be more, but it is for this committee to determine 
what that jurisdiction should be. 

This will not materially—though it will to some extent 
increase the expense of the administration of justice in the 
Distriet. We hope, if this bill is passed, that in the near future 
a great many actions can be tried that otherwise would be 
delayed. By that delay the expense would, of course, be spread 
over more years, so that the actual annual cost in the imme- 
diate future will be a little more if this bill passes; but we 
can not afford to say to the people of this District that they 
ought to be denied the opportuntty to try their cases for that 
reason. The inerease in the expense would be very much 
greater than those incurred under this bill if we should fur- 
nish the two additional judges of the supreme court asked for 
by the citizens and by that court. The judges of the supreme 
court draw salaries, I believe, of $7,500 each. Two additional 
judges would mean $15,000 additional expense. By giving the 
judges of the municipal court the necessary jurisdiction and 
clerieal force to carry on their work, they are in a position to 
do a large amount of work which the Supreme Court of the 
District would otherwise be required to do. 

It seems to me we ought to give relief in this way. We 
are giving it then in line with what cities generally are doing. 
In this court cases can be tried more readily and inexpensively, 
under less technical rules, than in the Supreme Court of the 
District. We have now five judges in the municipal court. 
They draw salaries of $3,600 apiece. I am told that they are 
men of high character and ability. The law requires that they 
must be lawyers who have practiced at least five years in 
this District. I can see no good reason why these men should 
not try these cases just as well, efficiently, and fairly as they 
ean be tried in the supreme court; and, as the people of the 
District ask for this relief and the relief is so greatly needed, 
we ought to pass this bill. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. On page 2 I note a provision for the transfer 
of cases. May I inquire what that has reference to? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It has reference to cases now pending in 
the supreme court. If those cases are within the jurisdiction 
that we contemplate conferring on the municipal court, they 
may be transferred to the municipal court instead of allowing 
them to remain in the supreme court. 

Mr. DOWELL, The language of the section does not carry 
out that meaning to one who understands it. If it said that all 
cases now pending in the supreme court may be transferred, it 
would mean what the gentleman suggests. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, The gentleman can present his views when 
we come to that part of the bill. 

Mr. BRAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. BRAND. Is it the chairman’s understanding that if 
we pass this bill they will not ask for the additional judges of 
the supreme court? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. They may ask for it, but if we furnish 
this relief the chances are that we will not grant it. 

Mr. IGOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTBAD. Certainly. 

Mr. IGOE. So that it may be clear to the House, I ask the 
gentleman if it is not true that this bill meets with the approval 
of the District Supreme Court judges, the District Municipal 
Court judges, the bar association, and the chamber of commerce? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It does, and this bill was drawn at their 
suggestion and approved by all those bodies. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman further yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I will. 

Mr. DOWELL. What is the jurisdiction of the municipal 
court? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It has exclusive jurisdiction ef sums up 
to $100, and concurrent jurisdiction with the supreme court of 
sums up to $500, 

Mr. DOWELL. And this bill gives the municipal court ex- 
clusive jurisdiction up to $1,000? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes; and furnishes them a jury. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. And as to the right of — 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The right of appeal to the supreme court 
Is cut out, and the appeal will go directly to the Court of Appeals 
of the District. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, VOLSTEAD. Yes. 


ME; LONGWORTH. Who appoints the judges of the munici- 
pal court? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The President of the United States. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. With the advice and consent of the 
Senate? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I am not sure about that. 
changes in appointment of the judges. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I will. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. What is the condition of the business in 
the municipal court to-day? Is it congested? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No; they have very little to do. There 
is no objection on the part of the judges of the municipal court 
to assuming these additional duties. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Is this bill the unanimous report of the 
Committee on the Judiciary? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It is the unanimous report. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. How are the judges paid, by fees or 
salaries? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The municipal judges are each paid a 
salary of $3,600 annually. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. And appointed for how long? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. For four years. 

Mr. BRAND. Wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I will. 

Mr. BRAND. The gentleman says the jurisdiction is limited 
to $1,000. What is the objection to increasing it to $3,000 or 
$5,000? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Personally I would have been willing to 
leave it at $2,000, but the Judiciary Committee thought that this 
ought to be limited te about the amount usual to cities of this 
size, which is about $1,000. There are conditions here that 
might perhaps justify an increase beyond $1,000. 

Mr. BRAND. Would not more relief be given to the supreme 
court if you increase it $1,000? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. There is no doubt about that, it would 
C000 FORO CHR and I think it might be 

tter. 

Mr. BRAND. Does the supreme court or the city government 
or the bar association object to increasing it to $2,000? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No; the representative of the chamber of 
commerce asked that it be made $3,500. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman state what are the 
qualifications of a municipal judge? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. He must be a man learned in the law and 
have been in active practice for five years in this District. 

Mr. WATSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON. How much more will this cost under this 
bill if it becomes a law? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. There is no increase in the salary of the 
judges nor in the number of judges. There is a provision for 
the appointment of two clerks at $1,200 apiece, and the court is 
given a jury. At present there are no juries in the municipal 
court. Of course, if you are going to furnish necessary juries 
to the municipal court so that the people can try their suits, 
it will mean seme little additional expense, but the people are 
entitled to a trial by jury, whether the trial takes place in the 
municipal court or the supreme court. 

Mr. WATSON. The rules must be enlarged in order to con- 
duct proceedings in the municipal court under this bill. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes; and there is a provision authorizing 
the judges in bane to make the necessary rules. 

Mr. WATSON, Is this expense to be borne under the 50-50 
proposition? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes; the half-and-half provision applies 
to this as it does to everything else. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
it may be well to understand what this measure is, and there- 
fore I crave your attention in order that I may discuss certain 
provisions in the bill with respect to proper amendments thereto. 

In the first place, the chairman of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary has said that this bill is to relieve the necessity for 
additional judges of the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
Iumbia. I have the report of the hearing on this case, pages 12 
and 13, in which it appears on the hearing held before the chair- 
man of subcommittee No. 2, of which Mr. Dyer, of Missouri, is 
chairman, that inquiry was made as to whether or not the 
passage of this act would do away with the necessity of addi- 
tional judges for the District of Columbia Supreme Court, and 
Mr. Dyer, speaking to the principal witness, who was Mr. 
Chapin Brown, I believe, said: 

Mr. Dyer. If Congress did that— 
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And he was referring there to the passage of this bill in the 
sum of $3,000 as the exclusive jurisdiction— 
would It relleve the work of the supreme court sufficiently so as not to 
necessitate appointment of additional judges? 

Mr. Brown. No; I think not; no, sir. They would need those two 
judges. They ought to be appointed right now. They would need them 
even with this change. 

So that we get now to a consideration of just what this bill is, 
what the law was before, and what the change contemplated 
amounts to. The judges of the municipal court are embraced 
under the municipal code, section 1 and section 2. Section 2 
provides, first, that the judicial power of the District shall con- 
ue as at present 

To be vested in, first, inferior courts, viz, justices of the peace and 
the police court, and, second, superior courts, viz, the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia, and the Supreme Court of the United States. 

It may be interesting to note, too, that section 1 of this act 
provides that— r 

The common law, all British statutes in force in Maryland on the 
27th day of February, 1801, and the principles of egoi in admiralty, 
anå all general acts of Congress, etc., shall be applicable in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The primary limitations were the common law and the British 
statutes in force in Maryland in the year 1801. Therefore, the 
municipal court, in its old name, in its old authority, was a court 
of justices of the peace. This was changed in 1909 so that this 
language was used: 

That the inferlor court known as justices of the peace in the District 
of Columbia shail remain as now constituted but shall hereafter be 
known as the municipal court of the District of Columbia. 

That law provided that the said court and each member 
thereof should exercise the same jurisdiction as was vested in 
them as justices of the peace immediately before the passage 
of the act and no more, and that they shall be governed by the 
laws then in foree. That act sought to dignify by a new appel- 
lation a court known as justices of the peace. The present 
bill seeks now to give additional authority and additional 
dignity to the municipal court which in reality is a court of 
justices of the peace, and I desire to discuss briefly whether 
that be advisable under present conditions or not. 

Justices of the peace, as everyone knows, are called the 
people’s courts. The courts known as justices of the peace 
the country over are courts wherein the small actions which 
occur between man and man may be taken up for immediate 
adjudication. A complaint is filed, notice is issued, and the 
case is usually heard in three or four days. That is the object 
of this court here in the District of Columbia. It has taken 
the place of justices of the peace. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. BEE. In that connection, in the analogy of justices of 
the peace, does this law require that these judges of the mu- 
nicipal court shall be practicing lawyers, and name the length 
of years they shall have practiced before they are eligible to 
appointment? 

Mr. GARD. No; I think not. It requires that they shall 
have been a judge or a resident of the District for five years. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will 
permit, the law does require that they shall be men learned 
in the law and engaged in the practice of the law for five 
years, except as to those judges who were judges at the time 
the act was passed. An exception was made in favor of them. 

Mr. BEE. It occurs to me that a man holding such an 
important office here should be a lawyer. I understand that in 
one State of the Union, under a clause of the constitution 
providing that a man shall be learned in the law, a gentleman 
who has followed the business of merchandizing all of his life 
became the chief justice of the State. 

Mr. GARD. I do not think the phrase “learned in the law” 
can be conclusive even to those who are practicing attorneys. 

Mr. BEE. I do not think so either, but the presumption is in 
their favor. 

Mr. GARD. What I was about to speak of was this: We 
changed the character of this court, and I desire to call the 
attention of the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary 
to this fact. Section 2 of this bill provides that instead of its 
being a court of justices of the peace it shall now be a court of 
record; that it shall have the same terms as those that now ob- 
tain. In other words, the hearing will be an entirely different 
hearing. Instead of the immediate hearing guaranteed to liti- 
gants, in small cases, we will now have the hearing by terms, 
to be arranged by the court itself or by the supreme court, 
and the language there is so uncertain that it is difficult to tell 
just what it means, 
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Mr. VOLSTEAD. If the gentleman will pardon me, I think 
he is entirely mistaken as to that. 

Mr. GARD. I am not. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. This bill provides that the judges in banc 
may make rules and regulations for themselves, and it is merely 
contemplated that they can carry on this business in the same 
way that they are doing now. 

Mr. GARD. I know what it provides and I shall call atten- 
tion to it. The old law provided in the municipal code certain 
elements of jurisdiction, and this bill provides for an increase 
of the elements of jurisdiction, and those elements are so un- 
certain that the language certainly needs amendment to enable 
correctness of understanding. The bill we have before us pro- 
vides that it shall have jurisdiction over causes which it had 
immediately prior to the passage of the act— 
and in action for the recovery of damages for assault; assault and 


— — slander, libel, malicious prosecution, and breach of promise to 


At the end of the section it provides— 


said municipal court shall also have jurisdiction of all civil causes 
ar to it for trial and disposition by order of said supreme 

So that now it has an original jurisdiction in the sum of 
$1,000, and then the jurisdiction for assault, assault and battery, 
slander, libel, and so forth, and then a jurisdiction by transfer 
of all civil causes, no matter what they may be, no matter how 
large they may be, no limitation on amount—all civil causes 
referred by the supreme court to the municipal court. If it is 
the intention of those who have this bill in charge to create 
five new additional judges of the supreme court, then that is 
what they are doing; but I do not believe that was the original 
intention of the Committee on the Judiciary. I believe the in- 
tention was to increase the jurisdiction of this court to $1,000, 
so that the smaller litigations might be taken care of without 
the continuous appeal which has embarrassed the supreme 
court. But we go beyond that. We not alone take away the 
appeals under small amounts that we now have, but we say 
that any civil cause the supreme court might want to get rid 
of, or any number of them, may be transferred to the municipal 
court. The supreme court may transfer half its docket down 
there. It is well for us to have an understanding. Here are 
five judges of a municipal court, five justices of the peace. We 
take away the jurisdiction of the justices of the peace, and we 
give these justices of the peace the jurisdiction of the judges 
of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 

That is exactiy what this bill proposes to do, and the minute 
you do that, the minute you make transfer of a lot of causes 
from the Supreme Court of the District to-the municipal court, 
you will come in with five municipal judges who will say, “ We 
are doing the same work as the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia and our salaries of $3,600 are inadequate to our 
* learned-in-the-law ’ experience, and therefore we say that our 
salaries should be placed at least on a parity with the judges 
of the supreme court.” 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. I yield first to the gentleman from Iowa and 
then to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DOWELL. Under the provisions of this bill the gentle- 
man would not argue it would be possible for the supreme 
court to refer a case to the municipal court that involved more 
than $1,000? 

Mr. GARD. I would, unquestionably, 

Mr. DOWELL. Why, the strict provisions of this bill prevent 
any hearing before this court beyond that amount. 

Mr. GARD. Oh, no. I know if the gentleman will read care- 
fully he will see there is an entire disassociation between the 
$1,000 and the last paragraph. 

Mr. DOWELL. I concede the last paragraph of section 1, 
about which I asked the chairman of the committee, is incorrect, 
but I can not understand how you can base an argument that 
even under that section the court could be given jurisdiction 
over cases above 51,000. 

Mr. GARD. I think I am entirely right on that proposition, 
although I do not question the good faith and judgment of the 
gentleman from Iowa. Now I yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. CRAMTON, In any event, does the gentleman from Ohio 
think that the supreme vourt would be any more ready to 
surrender jurisdiction in any particular case—except it be a 
very exceptional case where such a course was very necessary— 
that it would be any more likely to surrender jurisdiction than 
one committee of the House is inclined to surrender jurisdiction 
of a measure to another committee? 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Well, human nature the world over is human 
nature, and courts are likely to be as jealous of their jurisdic- 
tion as the committees of the House are jealous of theirs, and 
they are somewhat jealous. 

Mr. GARD. My observation, and it has been somewhat, has 
been that human nature is such that it does not object to the 
shifting of responsibility and of work, especially if the same 
financial return for a smaller amount of work be ebtained. 
I now yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I was about to say to the gentleman 
that I think he was unquestionably right in his statement made 
a moment ago, that there would be no limitation at all upon 
the power of the Supreme Court of the District to transfer 
causes to this municipal court if the bill should be enacted in 
its present terms. Personally I do not object to giving the 
supreme court that broad discretion; nevertheless it is cer- 
tainly true the court would have the right to transfer equity 
cases and admiralty cases and patent cases and other suits of 
which the supreme court may have jurisdiction. 

Mr, KITCHIN. Irrespective of the amount. 

Mr, MOORE of Virginia, Irrespective of the amount. 
is the purpose, the purpose is carried out by this language. 

Mr. GARD. Yes; I think it is very true, as stated by the 
gentleman from Virginia, but it is entirely a matter of pur- 
pose. If it is the purpose of this committee to do that, then 
this language is all right. On the other hand, if it is the pur- 
pose to extend the jurisdiction of this court to sums of $1,000, 
then this language is entirely wrong. Now, I desire to call the 
attention of the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, if 
he has finished his conference with the gentleman from Ilinois, 
for a moment to the consideration of section 3. Section 3 
provides— 

That hereafter when the value in controversy uc Pag action pending 
in certain municipal courts shall exceed $20, and in actions fer the 
recovery or possession of real property, either party may demand a 
trial by jury. 

I call the attention of the gentleman who introduced the bill 
to the fact that section 1 of the bill nowhere provides that this 
court shall have the right to try actions for the recovery of 

ion of real property. The old law was this, and I read 
from it, that this court—justice of the peace court—had juris- 
diction of a certain amount, not exceeding $300, including pro- 
ceedings of attachment, replevin, and so forth, except in cases 
involving the title to real estate, actions to recover damages 
for assault or assault and battery, or for malicious prosecution, 
or -actions against justices of the peace or other officers for 
official misconduct, or actions for slander, libel, and for cases 
of breach of promise to marry. Now, there was an exception 
in there of the things which are included here, and there was 
an additional exception of actions involving title to real estate. 

Mr. VOLSTBEAD. This does not permit trial involving title 
to real estate. This permits a trial as to the right of possession. 
It does not permit trial of title to real estate. Itisa 
action, simply. There is another provision in the District Code 
specifically authorizing the municipal court to try that class of 
cases, and they try a great many of those now. 

Mr. GARD. Weil, I do not know; it may be that the conten- 
tion of the gentleman is correct. I have been examining this, 
and I desire, and my only purpose is, to have the bill a proper 
bill, and therefore I am calling the attention of the committee 
to this matter in the hope that it can be amended so that there 
will be no question about this particular law. The succeeding 
section in the bill provides for the impaneling of jurors. It 
was stated in the hearings that there would be one jury trial, 
one set of jurors of this court. 

That is a very remarkable statement, since this law, in section 
4, provides they shall draw 26 persons as directed by law. Judge 
Gould and Judge Aukam, who appeared before the committee, 
said that the idea was to have one jury in this municipal court, 
Now, here are five judges, paid $3,600 a year—justices of the 
peace are what they are—whose dignity is by this law to be so 
increased and their jurisdiction so elevated, in their own scheme, 
at least, that they are resolved into a court of terms, and they 
have one jury. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. If the gentleman will pardon me, in the 
discussion between some of these gentlemen, and some members, 
at least, of the Judiciary Committee, it was thought perhaps it 
would be necessary to have two juries at the same time, but 
no provision was made for certifying more than 26, and a pro- 
vision was decided on that in ense of a deficiency others might be 
added as certified from the supreme conrt. So that the idea 
is to have at least two judges try jury cases when necessary. 


If that 


selected under the law as it now is, by the mode of filling 
deficiencies in a panel. Now, here you have it further: 

Deficiencies in any panel of any jury may be filled according to the 
law applicable to juries in said supreme court, and for this purpose 

any of said municipal court shall possess all the powers of a 
ea E in said supreme court and of said court sitting as a special term. 

In other words, you transfer and elevate, or increase, the 
jurisdiction of these ordinary justices of the peace in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, not alone to that of supreme court judges 
of the District of Columbia but as a court sitting as a special 
term. 

The gentleman said a moment ago that there was some 
question about the rule. Let me tell him about that. Section 
3 provides that the trial judge shall conduct such jury trial 
according to the course of the common law and according to 
the practice and procedure now obtaining, or as hereafter modi- 
fied, respecting the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 
So it is not true that this municipal court can make its own 
rules about jury trials. This provides they shall try it ac- 
cording to the course of common law. What that means I do 
not know. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. There is another section that expressly 
provides for this. If you will turn to section 11 vou will find 
that is expressly provided for. 

Mr. GARD. I am calling your attention to this section: 

The trial judge shall conduct such jury trial according to the course 
of the common jaw. 

Probably rules. It says further: 

Aceording to the practice and 8 now obtaining, or as here- 
after modified, respecting the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, 

That does not mean anything. It means in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. But you do not say that 
there. Now, in another place, you say that the members of this 
court, sitting in banc, may establish rules and regulations, but 
is not that conference of power at odds with this express 
provision that the conduct of a jury trial must be conducted as 
provided in section 3? In other words, there can be no recon- 
ciliation of these two sections, since one section provides for 
rules of their own and the other section provides for particular 
rules to be given by the supreme court. 

That is the thing I desire to call the gentleman's attention 
to. Now, there is another thing that it is well to inferm the 
membership of the committee about, and that is in section 10. 
It appears here that— 

The monicipal court shall have power to appoint two additional as- 
sistant clerks, to be known as jury clerks, at an annual salary of $1,200 
each, payable in monthly installments— 

And note what they bave to do— 


and the said clerks shall note the attendance of each juror, administer 
hen required, and perform such other duties as the trial judge 


That is only one thing that this law is trying to do. it pro- 
vides for one jury panel of 26 men, and we authorize the appoint- 
ment by the municipal court judges of two jury clerks in addi- 
tion to what they have now. What duties this assemblage of 
jury clerks might have I confess I do not know. 

I call attention to these matters in no spirit of eriticism, but 
merely that the membership of this committee may understand. 
It is well to know that this bill came to the Committee on the 
Judiciary practically on an adoption. It was prepared by the 
chamber of commerce, composed of some 900 men, who wanted 
this bill to be made $8,000 or $3,500—I have forgotten which. 
In other words, they wanted to create an exclusive limitation of 
$3,500. The Committee on the Judiciary did net think that such 
an exclusive limitation in that amount was wise and restricted 
it to $1,000. Three thousand dollars, I am told, is what was 
asked for. The chairman of the committee said it was $3,500, 
but I am inclined to believe it was $3,000. So I am calling at- 
tention to these matters. 

Now, I call attention to section 8, which manifesily needs re- 
writing. It says: 

That suits may be prosecuted by poor persons in the discretion and 
upon the order of the court. 

What is manifestly intended is, that if a person is indigent 
and finally unable to make deposit fees, the court in his discre- 
tion may permit the prosecution. But to say that suits may be 
prosecuted by poor persons is an assumption that possibly poor 
persons may have no right in this court unless this particular 
section 8 is passed. 

There are a number of other things in the bill which I desire 
to call attention to and shall do so under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I used? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has used 28 minutes. 

Mr. DOWELL, Will the gentleman yield for one further 
question? 

Mr. GARD. I will yield, very gladly. 

Mr. DOWELL. I note the gentleman has criticized section 3, 
relative to the provision for the recovery of possession of real 
property. Now, under section 1, I think, the gentleman has 
ered attention to the fact that this was not included in sec- 

on 1. 

Mr. GARD. It is not. 

Mr. DOWELL. Does the gentleman believe this court should 
have jurisdiction over the title of real estate? 

Mr. GARD. I do not. 

Mr. DOWELL. And should not this paragraph of section 3 
be stricken out entirely and action in reference to real estate 
remain in the particular court where it now is? 

Mr. GARD. I think all questions involving title to real estate 
should remain in the supreme court. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I will ask the gentleman this: 
Would not that very much curtail the present jurisdiction of 
the municipal court—a provision of that character? 

Mr. GARD. As the chairman of the committee said a few mo- 
ments ago, as to possessory actions, the actions that we call un- 
lawful retainer, and so forth, why should not the municipal 
court have jurisdiction to try possessory. actions? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I think it would; but I think there 
is a distinction between possessory actions and actions to try 
titles. I should say that the trial of possessory actions should 
be had in the municipal court, and title actions should be tried 
in the supreme court. 

Mr. DOWELL. Might not the title be involved in this con- 
troversy? 

Mr. GARD, That is what I thought when I called the matter 
to the attention of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman-from Ohio has 
expired. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. VOLSTEAD] is 
recognized. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I assume that in the District of Colum- 
bia the distinction between law cases and equity cases or chan- 
cery cases was maintained, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes; quite generally. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I notice in the last part of section 1 
this provision : 

Said municipal court shall also have jurisdiction of all civil causes 
a to it for trial and disposition by order of said supreme 
cour 

Is it the expectation that after the passage of this bill all of 
these cases involving less than $1,000, of the nature specified in 
this section, will be transferred to the District municipal courts? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. That is the object of the provision. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I so understand it. It seems to me, 
however, that the provision might authorize any kind of a case 
to be transferred from the supreme court, although I would not 
expect the supreme court to take such action. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, may we have the benefit of the 
colloquy that is going on between the two gentlemen? We can 
not hear over here. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I have no objection to gentlemen on the 
other side being permitted to hear. If the disorder would sub- 
side I think the gentleman could hear. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I was speaking with reference to the 
last sentence of the first section, which authorizes the transfer 
of all civil causes—it says “all civil causes "—to the municipal 
court, and I was just remarking that I did not suppose that the 
supreme court would transfer anything but law cases; but at the 
same time the provision apparently would authorize the transfer 
of equity and chancery cases, and it would seem to me that there 
ought to be some limitation there. 

Mr. GARD. That is true. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Now, I would like also to say, if the 
chairman of the committee will yleld 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I also notice in the last part of sec- 
tion 2 the following sentence: 

A memorandum of each action by the court shall be noted by the 
clerk on the docket, and shall be a sufficient record thereof. 

Now, I think it is obvious to any attorney that this mere 
memorandum would not constitute a proper record of the cases. 
All courts keep this kind of a memorandum, which they call 
their “docket memorandum” or the “a ce docket” or 
memorandum or something of that kind. It is, of course, very 


necessary that this memorandum should be kept, in order that 
the attorneys might have something to refer to, as to the pro- 
ceedings in the case, without going through the complete racord. 
But it is still more necessary that there should be a proper 
record of the case, because if there were not, as the gentle- 
man can easily see, there would be no real judgment entered 
in the case. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will. 

Mr. GARD. The idea of the gentleman is that there should 
be a final record? ý 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. This provides simply for a daily memorandum 
or record. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Let me call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that this was evidently put in with the idea of not requir- 
ing the great formality that is required, for instance, in the 
supreme court. The idea is that this court shall be able to 
try cases expeditiously, so as to get rid of a lot of these cases. 
That is why they are given the power to make their own rules, 
so that with these smaller cases they can go on and try them 
as they try them now, except in those cases where a jury trial is 


req 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. My friend from Minnesota is too good 
a lawyer not to realize that there are certain constitutional 
limitations in the way of a proceeding of that kind. There are 
certain things that must be shown of record in order to make 
up a judgment. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. There is not anything in that particular 
sentence that limits the character of that entry. It may 
be just as complete as it would be in the supreme court. It 
says: 4 

A memorandum of each action by the court shall be noted by the 
clerk on the docket, and shall be a sufficient record thereof. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. But a memorandum is very different 
from a complete entry of a judgment. At least it would be 
usually so understood. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. That is all you have in a justice's court. 
It is a memorandum on the docket of the justice, and that 
memorandum is in effect the judgment and the whole record 
of the case. ` 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman will pardon me. Not- 
withstanding the informality or license that is granted to the 
justice’s court by all other courts, by which certain matters 
may be considered that are not in the record, there are still 
certain requisites of a judgment in a justice’s court, and if he 
does not get them in there there will be no judgment. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. There is nothing in this language to indi- 
eate that it should not go in, and it is provided that the court 
shall make its own rules as to what that memorandum shall 
contain. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The word “memorandum” has a per- 
fectly definite meaning, and I do not see how the gentleman can 
write into it or get into it something that the dictionary does 
not give. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 3184) to create a Federal power 
commission and to define its powers and duties, to provide for 
the improvement of navigation, for the development of water 
power, for the use of lands of the United States in relation 
thereto, to repeal section 18 of “An act making appropriations 
for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 8, 1917, and for other purposes, had requested a con- 
ference with the House of Representatives on the bill and 
amendments, and had appointed Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. 
Netson, Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. Smoot, Mr. Farr, and Mr. MYERS 
as conferees on the part of the Senate. 


MUNICIPAL COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The committee resumed its session. 
Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the bill be read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the municipal court of the District of 
Columbia shall have exclusive jurisdiction in the Toong cases of 
all claims and demands in which the value of the rsonal property 
claimed or the debt or damages claimed, exclusive of interest and cost, 
does not exceed $2,000, namely, in the classes of cases over which the 
court had jurisdiction’ imm tely prior to the passage of this ac 
and in action for the recovery of damages for assault, assault an 
battery, slander, libel, malicious prosecution, and breach of promise ta 
marry. The concurrent jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in or such case and the right to remove such caseg 
to said supreme court by the statutory writ of certiorari are hereby, 
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Said municipal court shall also have jurisdiction of all 
civil causes transferred to it for trial and disposition by order of said 
supreme court. 

With a committee amendment: : 

On page 1, line 7, strike out “ $2,000" and insert in Heu thereo: 
“ $1,000. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute by making it 


abolished. 


$3,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers a 
substitute, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute offered by Mr. Icom: Page 1, line 7, strike out“ $1,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof“ $3,000.” t 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this bill. The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp] has pointed out some matters 
in the bill that might well be amended, certain language that 
might well be changed, and when we read those I presume that 
they will be properly taken care of. 

The suggestion that was made that under the language con- 
tained in the bill the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
might transfer to this municipal court any action pending at 
this time is perhaps a correct one. I think it was intended 
that the supreme court might transfer to the municipal court 
any of those actions pending at the time this act takes effect 
which would be within the jurisdiction of the municipal court 
after the passage of this act. I do not think anything else was 
intended. 

Now, it is true, as stated by gentlemen who appeared at the 
hearings, that this bill will probably not greatly relieve the 
supreme court, because the business of that court is increasing 
every month. But if this bill is not passed the congestion in 
that court will be so great that instead of waiting two years, 
as now, to get a trial, litigants will have to wait three or four 
years. A condition of that kind is absolutely intolerable. It 
is almost a complete denial of justice as things now exist. A 
plaintiff may file an action in the supreme court, and he can not 
hasten the trial. He may elect to bring his action in the munici- 
pal court, where that court now has jurisdiction, and the de- 
fendant against whom a judgment is obtained may appeal it 
to the supreme court, and so the matter again becomes delayed 
and the court docket congested. The testimony before the com- 
mittee was that this municipal court pays into the Treasury of 
the United States or of the District of Columbia, whichever it 
may be, in excess of all the expenses of running the court, the 
sum of $100,000 a year, and I think we may well consider 
whether it is not proper and just to these litigants to provide 
the machinery necessary to give them prompt trial and justice, 
no matter what the expense may be. 

Now, the limitation of $1,000 recommended by the committee 
is, I think, too small. I think rather that it should be increased 
to $3,000. The judges of the municipal court are appointed 
by the President. The law says that they shall be learned in 
the law; that they shall have been residents of this District 
for a certain length of time. Now, if these men are not com- 
petent to try these cases which come to them, some one has 
made a mistake. I believe we can get judges upon this bench 
who are capable of trying these cases; and, as far as I know, 
the men who are there now are competent and capable of 
trying them. It is true that the bill is presented by residents 
of the District of Columbia. There are many things in it 
relating to the practice which are peculiar to the District of 
Columbia. I am not competent to take the Code of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the procedure and practice and write a 
bill which I am sure will be satisfactory to the practitioners 
at this bar or to the litigants who must submit their causes to 
the courts of this District. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. IGOE. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. IGOE. The practice in the District of Columbia is 
familiar perhaps to very few Members of this House. This bill 
was presented to the committee by men who are familiar with 
the practice here, by the judges of the supreme court, the judges 
of the municipal court, the members of the bar association, 
and the business men and others who are interested in these 
various associations here, It seems to me we might follow 
their suggestions upon matters of this kind, which affect their 
property rights, their money, and many of their other rights. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. IGOE. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa, 

Mr. DOWELL, I assume the gentleman has the information, 
but it seems to me that his argument is based entirely upon 
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the proportion of business that will come to this court with 
this amendment adopted. Now, has the gentleman the informa- 
tion as to whether or not the judges in the municipal court 
8 able to care for all of the cases within the limit of 


Mr. IGOE. My understanding is that they will be; but I am 
frank to say that I believe that later on these judges, or some 
one for them, will ask for an increase of their salaries, and I 
think they ought to get it. If they are men who are capable 
and competent, they ought to get more money than $3,600 a 
year. 

Now, the situation to-day is that there are 800 cases a year 
appealed from the municipal court to the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, and retried when that court can get to 
them. After they get into the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia, it takes two years to get the trial there, and then 
when the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia gets 
through with them they may be appealed to the court of appeals. 
Why, a man can never get a case disposed of under the present 
system. There is not a lawyer or business man here who would 
want to be subjected to such delays as are now incident to 
trials in the District of Columbia, and some relief must be 
given. If this bill it not in the proper form let us amend it 
so that it will give to the people of the District of Columbia 
speedy trials. In the municipal court now you can get a trial, 
I understand, in some instances within a few days, but when 
the case is tried, if it is one that can be appealed, it goes to 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, and there it is 
placed in cold storage for about two years before it is tried 
again. So I think some legislation of this kind must be pro- 
vided. 

The suggestion has been made that perhaps the supreme court 
will not be relieved, and I agree with that suggestion. I think 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia should havé been 
given the two additional judges that have been asked for 
during the last several years, and that this House voted to give, 
but for some reason or another the law was not finally passed. 
As far as I am concerned, I repeat again that this Congress 
ought to give to the people of this District whatever legislation 
is necessary to provide a just system for the trial of cases, and 
that they ought to be speedily tried, so that litigants may know 
what their rights are and may recover that which is justly due 
them. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I am personally in favor of 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Ido]; but, in any event, if the Committee of the Whole does not 
see fit to go as far as the gentleman from Missouri suggests, I, 
believe it certainly should retain the figure of $2,000 in the bill 
as first presented. 

I would like to suggest that, inasmuch as the people of the 
District have no representative upon the floor of this House, we 
are in duty bound to give consideration to the expression of 
sentiment in the District of Columbia when it comes to us 
from reputable sources and from organizations that legitimately 
represent the sentiments of the District. In that connection 
I want to call your attention to the fact that the Chamber of 
Commerce of Washington, through its committee, has given 
great study to this question, and its recommendation on this 
point was for a jurisdiction up to $3,500, which is $500 more 
than the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Igor] proposes. Per- 
haps it has been gone over, but I should like to emphasize that 
the judicial system here consists of five courts, the juvenile 
court and the police court, whose jurisdiction is indicated by 
their titles; the municipal court, which has heretofore been a 
court with very small jurisdiction and without a jury; the 
supreme court, which handles civil matters, important criminal 
matters, and a great many appeals from the municipal court; 
and the court of appeals. 

As the gentleman has said, there has been great delay in 
the handling of cases before the supreme court, cases lying 
dormant two or three years before the trial, so that it amounts 
to a substantial denial of justice. I would like to emphasize 
this thought, that the denial of justice under those conditions 
inevitably rests most heavily upon those who can least afford 
to bear it. 

The man who has means can give his bond and can wait his 
time for trial, but the man who has no means, if he is suing 
for $300 or $400 wages or damages, if he has to go into the 
supreme court either through an appeal from the municipai 
court or original jurisdiction, he is absolutely denied justice, 
because he can not wait two or three years. 

The propositions before us now involve the question merely 
as to giving the municipal court jurisdiction in cases between 
$1,000 and $3,000 or between $1,000 and $2,000. I am advised 
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that for the last three months the eases that have been filed in 
the Supreme Court of the District average about $11,000. That 
is the average amount involved in the cases in the supreme 
court. There have been twe cases involving half a million 
dollars each, and, eliminating them, still the average is $7,500. 
It is apparent from that that even if this jurisdiction is given 
to the municipal court and the figure is raised to $3,000, the 
jurisdiction retained by the supreme court will still be ample 
to leave it all the work it can do, but it will have proper time 
to try the important matters that they do retain. On the other 
hand, the five judges of the municipal court are satisfied that 
they can, for the present, handle the business with that limit of 
jurisdiction. 

Let me also em that as to these cases between $1,000 
and $2,000, or $1,000 and $3,000, if they are tried before the 
municipal court instead of the supreme court, and there is a 


cept that justice will be granted In season. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. Chairman, I ask for three minutes 


more. 
The CHAFRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman frem Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The consideration of these eases will 
be better in the municipal court, because the supreme court has 
to hasten through their cases, 

Mr. CRAMTON, It is not only that, if you wait two or 
three years the witnesses may die or remove, and conditions 
change. So really waiting two or three years is a denial of 
justice, whereas a prompt trial in the municipal court would 
be secured. 

As to cases between $1,000 and $3,000 in amount, it is just 
as desirable to have prompt justice as if the amount was $999. 
Furthermore, if there is a case involving damages the com- 
plainant brings his suit, perhaps expecting to get $1,000 event- 
unlly—and no complainant ever asks when he brings his suit 
for just the amount he wants to get because he knows the habit 
of juries to scale things down—he will ask for $3,000, and 
therefore take it out of the jurisdiction given by the amend- 
ment—he is taken out of the jurisdiction of the municipal 
court and sent to the other court where he must wait two or 
three years, and eventually if the witnesses do not die, and he 
does not himself die, he will get a judgment for less than 
$1,000. s 

As to the capacity of the court it is my information that 
the members of this court must have been in practice for five 
years before they are appointed. In any event that is the 
fact as to the present court. They have been in active prac- 
tice from 6 to 10 years. Their work has been so satisfactory 
that they are indorsed by the chamber of commerce, and 
furthermore there is no criticism heard anywhere. I submit 
that every consideration for the welfare of Htigants in the 
District would increase the jurisdiction of the court above 
the thousand dollars. I would prefer ft to go to $3,000, but 
in any event it should not go below $2,000. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I have not heard any rea- 
son advanced for limiting the jurisdiction of this court to 
$1,000, except that that is the general average limit of juris- 
diction in cities approximating the size of Washington for 
courts of this character. But that rule it seems to me should 
not obtain in this case. There is no basis for it here because 
these judges are appointed by the President of the United 
States and must be, as has been said, attorneys in aetive prac- 
tice in the city for at least five years. 

I believe the usefulness of this court can be greatly in- 
creased by increasing the jurisdiction to at least $3,000. 1 


believe that the judges whe are serving are fully competent 
to try such cases. I sincerely hope that the amendment of the 
gentleman from Missouri, increasing the jurisdiction to $3,000, 
will be adopted. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 


Mr. DEMPSEY. I see by section 6 that these judgments 
of the municipal court are to remain in force for only six 
years. This becomes a court of record under this act with a 
seal, and six years is the ordinary time that judgments of 
courts: not of record are in force. 

Mr. HUSTED. I think that section should be amended to 
conform with the change in the character of the court. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. They can be made judgments of the 
Supreme Court of the District by being filed there. If you do 
not file the transcript in the supreme court it only remains in 
force six years, but if you file the transeript in the supreme 
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Mr. DEMPSEY. Is there not this difference, that probably, 
in order to retain the force of your judgment, you would have 
to resue it in six years? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Oh, no. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That is the result, as I understand it. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No; when a judgment from a municipal 
court is filed in the supreme court it becomes practieally a 
judgment of the supreme court. My understanding is that then 
the limitation that would apply to a judgment of the supreme 
court would apply to the municipal judgment. Where you de 
not file it, it expires in six years. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. From decisions in the State of New York 
upon practically similar facts I should be inclined to deubt that, 
unless the gentleman had some other authority. I would say 
another word to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Husrep] 
if I may. In addition to the arguments advanced by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Craxton] and the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Hustrp] you have this state of facts: During 
the war we bronght here an enormous number of people fer 
temporary employment in the departments. Many of these 
people have causes of action arising out of accidents and other 
circumstances. They should have their causes of action tried 
while they remain residents of this District and not be compelled 
to eome back here to enforce their enuses of action after the 
forees in the ts have been reduced, and they have 
gone long distances from the city of Washington. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I understand there is an amend- 
ment pending to increase the jurisdiction from $1,000, as pro- 
vided by the committee, to $3,000 offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Isonl. I hope the amendment will not prevail. 


with a single 
this court, and who, of course, want to increase the dignity of 
their position. If you increase this jurisdiction te $3,000 you 
may as well merge this court into the Supreme Court of the 
District and do away with the municipal court—transfer all of 
the jurisdiction of the municipal to the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, or else make this a division or branen of 
the Supreme Court of the District. This is a municipal court, 
and we have here in the District two appellate courts practically 
from that court, the supreme court and the court of appeals. I 
submit that by attempting to help out the supreme court, the 
docket of which is rather crowded, we ought to be a little bit 
slow in increasing the jurisdiction of the municipal court, be- 
cause if you are not the result will be that you will find a mighty 
crowded docket in the municipal court, and we will be besieged 
as we have been in the last three or four years to appoint addi- 
tional judges to that court and also to increase their salary. If 
we are going to attempt fo take care of the municipal court needs 
of the District of Columbia I think we have gone far enough 
in increasing its furisdiction to $1,000. E do not believe there 
are a half dozen States in the Union where a purely municipal 
court is vested with jurisdiction over causes of action amount- 
ing to $3,000. 
As I recall it, there is one State where I think the jurisdic- 
tion is $2,500, but in most of the States it is either one or two 
dollars. There has been no overwhelming amount 


this 
tleman from Missouri. The committee heard a member of the 
bar association, one of the judges of the supreme court, and I 
believe one or two judges of the municipal court, and the com- 
mittee, after full and careful consideration, although the bill 
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provided for a jurisdiction of $2,000, reduced that amount to 
$1,000. There is no good reason why even the amount provided 
in the bill should be increased by $1,000, and I certainly trust 
the amendment will not prevail. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. Does not the gentleman think that the fact 
that the supreme court calendar is congested is a good and 
sufficient reason for increasing the jurisdiction of this court, 
if you have men who are competent and machinery which is 
capable of passing on those cases just as well as the supreme 
court? 

Mr. WALSH. No; I do not. This cry of a congested calendar 
you can hear from every United States court throughout the 
country. The cry is that the calendar is congested; that they 
can not get rid of the cases; that they must have more judges or 
less work to do. The situation in the District is no different from 
what it is anywhere else. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. I note on page 12 of the hearings, where Mr. 
Brown said that the desire was for the judges of the supreme 
court to have all of the time to give to the important cases of the 
Government, and that that should be the class of cases they 
should try. I submit that is not the usual idea in respect to the 
Supreme Court of the District. 

Mr, WALSH. Certainly not. Their duty is to take care of all 
of the cases that come within their jurisdiction. The fact that 
the Supreme Court of the District has a congested calendar is 
no reason why we should enlarge the jurisdiction of an inferior 
court, in expectation that you are going to be able to take care of 
that class of cases. While I have not the honor of the acquaint- 
ance of any of these judges and never have seen any of them 
except the two who appeared before the committee—and I would 
not cast any reflection on their ability or integrity—yet I submit 
that as the general proposition, whether the judges be appointed 
by the governors or by the President, judges appointed to the 
position of municipal courts are not, as a rule, as capable as 
those who are nominated and appointed to superior courts or 
courts having jury trials or of appellate jurisdiction. 

The C . The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has expired. > 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, the argument of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] seems to be directed, 
first, to the fact that the committee has not had sufficient hear- 
ings. What are sufficient hearings? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
5 DEMPSEY. It is not necessary to have prolonged hear- 
85 . 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. In a moment. 

Mr. WALSH. But the gentleman ought not to start off with 
a misstatement. I never said that. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The gentleman said they had very limited 
hearings. 

Mr. WALSH. I did not make any such statement, as my 
remarks will show. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I was listening, and my understanding was 
that the gentleman’s first criticism was in respect to the extent 
of the hearings. I say that hearings of a particular volume are 
not necessary. The only point to be reached by hearings is to 
convince the committee of the fact which is to be proven, and I 
did not hear the gentleman from Massachusetts question at all 
the statement, and it seems to be admitted by everyone here 
that the supreme court calendar is congested and that you have 
to wait from two to three years to get a case to trial, a very 
undesirable condition of affairs. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. The hearings convinced the committee that the 
jurisdiction should be reduced from $2,000, as provided in th 
bill, to $1,000, as reported by the committee. a 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The hearings convinced the committee that 
the jurisdiction should be enlarged, and the committee reached 
the conclusion that it should be a certain amount. Now, the 
question before the Committee of the Whole is whether that 
committee reached a correct determination as to what the 
amount should be, and we find on discussing it that gentlemen 
here have convinced us that if you are to afford any genuine relief 
to the supreme court, if you are to enable these causes which 
are pending for trial and should be tried in justice to the 
claimant to be tried, you will have to enlarge your jurisdiction, 
make it more than $1,000; make it at least $3,000. This is 
plain from the testimony. It is immaterial that the committee 
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as a whole may have reversed the subcommittee, and said it 
should be $1,000 instead of $2,000. The real question is what 
should the amount be, and a fair conclusion seems to be that the 
amount should be at least $3,000. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman from Massachusetts having 
suggested that customarily judges of the greatest capacity are 
not found in the municipal courts, would it not be the fact that 
having made it a court of record and of greater jurisdiction and 
having given it a greater dignity, as a result the greater the ca- 
pacity in the men we will be able to secure to serye on the court, 
and that all litigants before it will benefit therefrom? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I agree with the gentleman. I was going 
to come to that point in my discussion. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the gentleman will yield further, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts made some statement in refer- 
ence to the usual amount of jurisdiction. In my State municipal 
courts have a jurisdiction for any amount, and I have known 
causes involving $100,000 to be commenced there. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I am glad to hear that. Now, let us come 
to this point of the discussion of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts on the fitness and capacity of these judges to adjudicate 
causes which come before them. I say as to that, first, as to the 
judges who are in office there has been an investigation by the 
chamber of commerce or some other like body of the District, 
and upon an impartial inyestigation, conducted solely with the 
object of ascertaining fitness, without any bias or prejudice, 
having that object in view alone, they find that the present 
Judges are fit for the duties which they will have to perform 
under this enlarged jurisdiction. Second, as to the future, as 
the gentleman from Michigan justly observed, the appointing 
power will take into consideration in making appointments 
thé more arduous, the more important, duties to be performed by 
these judges, and they will make their selections in accordance 
with the duties to be performed. Another thing, and I briefly 
referred to it in my question to the gentleman from New York, 
we have taken on here a very large body of people who live here 
temporarily. They came here from the districts of all of us. 
They have had to reside in the District of Columbia. They have 
come into positions where they have causes of action which 
have been brought to my personal attention. Now, when they 
are soon to lose their positions, when they are certain to go to 
their distant homes, are they to be forced to one of two alter- 
natives, either to lose an honest cause of action, to be deprived 
of a debt which is honestly owing them, or be obliged to come 
back here at a large and unnecessary expense to fight these ac- 
tions which they can not have tried because we neglect this op- 
portunity to confer adequate and proper jurisdiction upon this 
court? 

. The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DYER, Mr. Chairman, I trust that the committee will 
sustain the amendment which the committee recommends. The 
main desire upon the part of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
endeavoring to speak for the people of Washington on this 
matter, is that there shall be created here a real municipal 
court. The one we have at the present time is hardly worthy 
of that name. It is nothing more than an ordinary justice of 
the peace court, that is well known in many of the States in 
this Union. We want to establish a real, genuine municipal 
court, something along the line of the one which is now estab- 
lished in the city of Chicago, and which every city in this Union 
ought to have at the earliest possible date. 

The amount of jurisdiction, so far as this legislation is con- 
cerned, is secondary. After we have created here a real mu- 
nicipal court, one with real jurisdiction, with real authority 
to act, and where its acts will be of force and effect, and 
where it will not be necessary to take up the work and review 
it and try it over by the supreme court, thus relieving the 
supreme court of a great deal of work, it will then be an easy 
matter to increase the jurisdiction if it is found necessary. 
I believe that the Judiciary Committee in limiting this to $1,000, 
after we had heard those who appeared, ought to be sustained. 
The subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee, which first had 
this matter in charge, and of which I am the chairman, gave 
consideration to it carefully. We heard those who desired to 
be heard upon the matter, and it was again taken up in the full 
committee. It was the judgment of the committee that juris- 
diction at the present time should be fixed at $1,000, with the 
understanding that if the municipal court becomes a real 
vehicle of justice and expedition of public business we can then 
easily increase jurisdiction to $2,000 or $3,000 if found neces- 
sary. At this time we ought not to do it, and the committee's 
recommendation of $1,000 ought to be sustained. 
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Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman ý 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to arrive at | 
some agreement as to time. È 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I will ask for only a few minutes. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I ask unanimous consent that.at the end of 
12 minutes the debate on this amendment and amendments 
thereto be closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this amendment and 
amendments thereto close in 12 minutes. Is there objection? 
{After a panse.] The Chair hears none. The gentleman frem 
Virginia [Mr. Moore] is recognized. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I kave looked at the 
hearings, and, so far as the report furnished me diseloses, there 
has been no effort whatever made by any ef the judges of the 
municipal court to affect this legislation, directly or indirectly. 
J thiek my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa] is mistaken 
in assuming that there is any purpose, or desire, or gesture on 
the part of the municipal court or any of its judges to ag- 
grandize power. Now, it is conceded that there ought to be an 
inerease of the jurisdictional limit. And avhat is the evidence 
upon the question of amount? As I understand, the business 
interests of the District of Columbia advoeate a higher limit 
than $1,000. The bar of the Distriet of Columbia advocates a 
higher sum. Unless I misread the hearings, the distinguished 
ehairman of the Judiciary Committee himself indicates a trend 
ef mind in favor of more than 51.000. There does not seem to 
be a scintilla ef evidence offered before the eommittee that 
combats the expediency of making the amount $3,000 or, at least, 


$2,000. 

If that is the situation, why should not such an increase in 
the jurisdictional limit be provided? Are net the people of the 
District of Columbia entitled to be heard here and to have seme 
eonsideration here npon a matter of this sort? s 

If we stop at $1,000 and at the same time provide that the 
court shall have authority to try eertain torts, eases of assault 
and battery, malicious prosecution, and breach ef promise, ever 
which at this time it has no authority, the provision will he 
mere brutum fulmen, because plaintiffs having causes of aetion 
ef that character will not go into a court whose jurisdiction is 
limited to $1,000. 

We will do a vain thing if we pass legislation specifying 
$1,000. We will net aceord any right ef substantial value to 
litigants who hare chims growing out of the torts enumerated 
in this section, or locate in any eases of that kind in the muni- 
ejpal court, Why should not the amount be $2,000 or $3,000, as 
asked by the people of the District of Columbia? The judges 
of the municipal court are men of capacity and character, and, 
as I understand, good lawyers, and that is just as apt to be 
true in the future as it is now. The judges are as well qualified 
and competent to try $2,000 or $3,000 cases as these who 
are serving as judges in the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. WALSH. Wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WALSH. Following the gentleman's line of argument, 
why not make the jurisdiction $10,000? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. You ean not decide these matters 
in any absolutely logical way. We have te employ our ex- 
perience and general knowledge in determining the limit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 


has expired. 

Mr..GARD. Mr, Chairman, this proposed amendment as 
made by the gentleman from Missouri brings us face to face 
with what is the attitude of this House as expressed in the 
Conunittee of the Whole. In other words, do we want to main- 
tain a municipal court which was graduated into that title 
from a court of justices of the peace, or do we want to prac- 
tically merge, as the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WatsH] has said, the municipal court inte the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia? 

I think that the trouble in the District of Columbia regarding 
the accumulation of litigation is that the yery small cases are 
allowed te be appealed directly from the municipal court to 
the supreme court, and from the supreme court to the court of 
Appeals, so that necessarily the decket of the supreme court 
is apparently crowded with these small appellate cases. 

Now, there is not much big litigation in the District of 
Columbia. The population here rather precludes such elements 
ef large litigation; and the treuble that exists here is in the 
fact that if you start a small case the man who is aggrieved 
by the verdict or the judgment has a right to make appeal to 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, and thence to 
the court of appeals, whereas there should be exclusive juris- 
diction up to a reasonable amount in the first court, In other 


words, the municipal eeurt should have the exclusive and eon. 
clusive jurisdiction except upon writs of error in all of these 
very small eases, Now, that is the idea the Committee on the 
Judiciary had in mind, I am frank te say to the members of the 
committee. On the other hand, if it is the temper of the House 
now to go beyond that, and to say these five municipal court 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. GARD. Very gladly. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Does not the gentleman find that throughout 
the several States the court of general jurisdiction and the 
county courts have a concurrent jurisdiction up to the limit of 
Jurisdiction of the county courts? For instance, in the State 
of New York the supreme eourt has general jurisdiction and the 
county court has jurisdiction up to $2,000. So that to the 
amount of $2,000 the two courts have concurrent jurisdiction. 
And would not that be exactly what would be done if this 
amendment prevailed? 

Mr. GARD. I am frank to say that my idea about this 
matter is this: I want to afford to the people of the District 
of Columbia every facility in the matter of courts—every pos 
sible facility. They are entitled to it, and they should have it; 
but what they need mostly is a municipal court which, up to 
$1,000, will have practically conclusive jurisdiction. Since 
now when the cases are tried—and they can he tried within a 
few days—they have the right of appeal, and eases are iong- 
drawn out. But if these appeals were discontinued and those 
cases could be settled, they would not clutter up the docket of 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 

That is the condition that confronts the District of Columbia 
to-day. It is not the big litigation which crowds the decket of 
the supreme conrt, but it is the little stuff that comes up from 
the municipal court on appeal, which is allowed to accumulate 
there by reason of the fact,. doubtless, that they do not haye 
the time to try these little things which should have been dis- 
posed of in the court below. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. ROSE. Do I understand the gentleman to say that up to 
a certain amount he would deny the right of appeal to a higher 


court? 

Mr. GARD. Yes; to the Supreme Court of the District. 
This bill does it now. It gives them the right to appeal to the 
court of appeals, which is the second appeal. 

Mr. ROSE. I merely wanted to say in this connection that I 
agree with the gentleman in that attitude. 

Mr. GARD. If a man brings a suit for $10 in the District of 
Columbia now and a judgment is had agninst the defendant the 
defendant can appeal to the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia and have absolutely a new trial all over again. That 
practice clutters it all up. And after that is done he can go to 
the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia and have a 


hearing there. 
I think it would be a step in the right direction, 


Mr. ROSE. 
because if there is one thing that the lawyers of the country are 
up against it is the fact that the people are always complaining 
about the law's delay. 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

ee CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
exp 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, as indicated by the hear- 
ings, I was in favor of $2,000 as the maximum. I believe that 
is where we ought to fix it for the present. I do think it 
should be more than $1,000. I want the committee to under- 
stand my position in reference to the matter. If it is made 
$2,000 and we should find later on that it ought to go beyond 
that, we can then amend the law. The chamber of commerce 
asked for $3,000, the judges of the municipal court and of the 
supreme court and the other bodies interested agreed on $2,000, 
and I introduced the bill with that amount as the maximum. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. The question is on 
agreeing to the substitute amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Icoxr]. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I submit an amendment to the 
substitute to strike out the figures “ $3,000,” in the Igoe amend- 
ment, and insert “$1,500.” 

Mr. IGOE. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman, that 
a substitute is already pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. A substitute is in order. 

Mr. WALSH. Strike ont “$3,000” and insert “ $1,500.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will repert. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. WALsH as n substitute for the amendment 
by Mr. IGOE: Strike out “ $2,000" and insert “ $1,500." 
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Mr. DOWELL. A point of order, Mr. Chairman, 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DOWELL. The amendment suggested by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts is clearly an amendment to the ene offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri. There can be no question 
about it. It simply changes the figures, and can only be desig- 
nated as an amendment. a 

Mr. WALSH. It is a substitute. 

Mr. DOWELL, Whatever you may term it, it is still an 
amendment. 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Nobody is questioning but that a substitute is 
an amendment. 

Mr. DOWELL. But this is in the third degree, and therefore 
it is not in order at this time. 

Mr. MANN ef Illinois, Oh, Mr. Chairman, the rules specifi- 
cally provide for an amendment, an amendment to an amend- 
ment, a substitute for the original amendment, and an amend- 
ment to the substitute. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. They are all amendments. Certainly, 
I yield. 

Mr. DOWELL. But under that you can not introduce an 
amendment in the third degree and call it a substitute simply 
to get through under the rule. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. You can introduce an amendment in 
the fourth degree under that and call it an amendment to the 
substitute, because the rule specifically provides for that method 
of amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. Rule XIX is 
very specific in its definition of the right of amendment. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa] states that the 
substitute he offers is actually an amendment. Under the 
rule this is perfectly proper and in order, as an amendment 
can be offered in the form of a substitute, which can also be 
amended. ‘The Chair therefore overrules the point of order. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BRIGGS. If the substitute to the amendment and the 
committee amendment should be voted down, that would bring 
the original bill before the committee, would it not—$2,000? 

The CHAIRMAN. It would. The qnestion is on agreeing to 
the substitute amendment offered by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. WALSH]. 

The question was taken, and the substitute was rejected. 

The CHATRMAN. ‘The question is on the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Iqor]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. WALSH. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is called for. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 19, noes 22. 

So the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now comes on agreeing to 
the committee amendment, 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. WALSH. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHATRMAN. A division is called for. 

Mr, DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman -will state it. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. What are we voting on now? 

12 — CHAIRMAN, On the amendment offered by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. To make it $1,000. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 9, noes 25. 

The CHAIRMAN. On this vote the ayes are 9, the noes are 
25, andl the committee amendment is rejected. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point of no quorum. The Chair will count. [After count- 
ing.) Eighty-five gentlemen are present—not a quorum. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri moves that 
the committee do now rise. 

The question being taken, Mr. Dyer demanded a division. 

Pending the division, 

Mr. DYER. I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. DYER 
and Mr. Icor. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
4, noes 103. 


The CHAIRMAN. A quorum is present. The committee re- 
fuses to rise. The question now recurs on the committee 
amendment. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
WatsH) there were—ayes 25, noes 26. 

Accordingly the committee amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GARD. I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ganp: Page 2, line 4, after the word 
Jof,“ strike out the word “all” and insert after the word “causes” 
the words “ now pending in the supreme court which are of the classes 
and amounts ever which the municipal court had jurisdiction immedi- 
the passage of this act and actions included by this act.” 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this amendment 
is to clarify what I think is unquestionably the meaning of the 
committee, because under the law as it now stands the supreme 
court could transfer any class of cases—patent cases, Govern- 
ment cases, or any other cases—to the municipal court for trial. 
I do not think that was the intention of the committee. I do 
not think it should be the action of ihe House, and I offer this 
amendment to cover the hearing of cases which heretofore have 
been within the jurisdiction of the municipal court and are 
now in the supreme court, and the cases which ceme within 
its jurisdiction by reason of this amendment, so that the su- 
preme court may transfer those down to the court belew, as- 
suming that it is an inferior court, for the purpose of being 
heard there. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Assuming that there is a case on appeal, 
wonld this amendment bring it back to the municipal court to 
be retried there as an appeal case? 

Mr. GARD. No; this is simply to provide for the transfer 
of the class of cases included under the bill that we are now 
passing. It does not automatically transfer anything, but it 
gives permission to the court to transfer cases in these amounts 
and of these classes to the court below. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman see any difficulty or ob- 
stacle in that sort of a legislative provision transferring a suit 
from a court which at the time the suit was entered had original 
or exclusive jurisdiction of that cause, transferring it to a 
later tribunal which is given exclusive jurisdiction of the cause? 

Mr. GARD. I think the language is probably necessary, be- 
cause there might be some causes now in the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, pending cases which should be 
transferred by reason of the passage of this act. 

Mr. WALSH. Does not the gentleman think that the parties 
ought to have something to say about that? They brought 
their suits in the supreme court, and they have a right to 
expect them to be tried there. 

Mr. GARD. If we give the municipal court this increased 
jurisdiction, I think it,is very proper to transfer the cases, 
because if we give them the jurisdiction, and they do not have 
any cases, then they will not have anything to do. 

Mr. WALSH. We give them the jurisdiction for the future, 
not fer the past. 

Mr. GARD. Oh. no; for pending cases. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Is not the matter simply a question of a 
change of procedure? It does not change rights at all, and yon 
have a perfect right to change procedure at any time, have 
you not? 

Mr. GARD. I think that is what it amounts to. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. For instance, you can change a statute of 
Hmitation—a pending right—can you not? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The transfer of cases from State 
courts to Federal courts or from Federal courts to State courts 
is a commen thing, and no difficulty or embarrassment results 
in conducting the case in the tribunal which it finaily reaches. 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman will permit, it is very seldom 
that you hear of cases being transferred bodily from a superior 
court to an inferior court as the result of increasing the juris- 
diction of the inferior court. The cases which at the time they 
were entered were within the exclusive jurisdiction of the court 
in which they were brought are usually tried in that court. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. If something of this kind is not done there 
will be no court te try these eases, because we give the municipal 
court exclusive jurisdiction of them. ‘Consequently we ought 
to have some method of transferring these cases to some court 
that can try them. 

Mr. WALSH. There is nothing in this to prevent the su- 
preme court trying cases entered prier to the passage of this 
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act. This does not deprive that court of jurisdiction in pending 
cases. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It gives the municipal court exclusive juris- 
diction in certain cases, 


Mr. WALSH. I know; but that is on cases filed in the 
future, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp]. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Wars) there were—ayes 20, noes 7. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That hereafter said municipal court shall be a court of record, 
shall have a seal, and shall have the same terms of court as those now 
obtaining, or as hereafter modified, respecting the circuit branches of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. A memorandum of each 
action by the court shall be noted by the clerk of the docket and shall 
be a sufficient record thereof. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 2, line 11. strike out the word “of” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “on.” 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I should like to be 
heard on the committee amendment. It strikes out the word 
“of” and inserts the word “on.” Yet you can not tell what it 
will mean after the committee amendment is agreed to, if it is 
agreed to. Here is a proposition to create a court of record 
which is not to keep records. While it is true the bill says that 
a memorandum of the action of the court noted on the docket 
shall be a record, the municipal court does that now. Every 
justice of the peace court anywhere keeps some kind of a 
docket and notes the action of the court on the docket, but that 
is not keeping a record of the court. How would you exemplify 
a record of this court? No judgment is entered excepting a 
memorandum on the docket, perhaps in pencil. Suppose you 
want to file a transcript of the judgment of the court to some 
other jurisdiction under the statutes of the United States. 
What will you find? What will the transcript consist of? A 
copy of the docket with a memorandum entered. I do not know 
what the memorandum will be. It may say “ $500." That may 
be a memorandum noted by the clerk, or it may say a judgment 
for $500 entered on such and such a day. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. How would it do to strike out the words 
“a memorandum ” and insert in place “ minutes of the proceed- 
ings in.” Then strike out “and shall be a sufficient record 
thereof,” so that it will read: 

Minutes of the proceedin 
. reas 3 in each action by the court shall be noted 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I do not know, but, after all, the 
methods of keeping the records of courts throughout the United 
States are very similar. I do not know what advantage there is 
to be gained by adopting some sloppy method of keeping records, 
which never will be kept accurately, over the present systém 
of properly keeping the records of the courts, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. My understanding of the proceedings in all 
courts of record, as to the keeping of the record, provides that 
the real record is supposed to be the judge’s record of the pro- 
ceedings as the case progresses. The clerk keeps the record as 
a matter of course, but is supposed to be under the direction of 
the judge. I do not think that this sentence is at all necessary. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Ordinarily when a judgment is en- 
tered in court, formal entry is made as to the record of judg- 
ment, and is preserved. The dockets of the court may be 
preserved; they usually are for some length of time, but they 
contain only the notation of the proceedings of the court as the 
case progresses. The record of the judgment is a highly au- 
thenticated document. You get a transcript of the judgment of 
the record, and it recites that the court on such a day entered 
such a judgment, and that is a copy of the judgment entered. 
Here there is no copy, it is a “memorandum noted on the 
docket.” Well, courts keep dockets, but the record is very dif- 
ferent. I have not practiced law for so long that perhaps my 
judgment is not worth much of anything, but I do not believe 
that there is ever any advantage in trying to introduce informal 
methods of doing business, so that after they are introduced 
no one will be certain as to what has been done, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, my understanding of the 
method of keeping the records of courts of record is that the 
original record is supposed to be kept by the judge who presides 
at the particular term of court—of course, the clerk keeps the 
record of what transpires, under the direction of the court. 
But if there is any dispute as to what is the correct record 
we refer not to the minutes of the clerk but to the minutes of 
the judge. The record to which the gentleman from Illinois 
refers is a totally different record. It is a record which is 


entered in the office of the clerk upon formal judgment, and is 
filed after the case has been tried and determined. It is not mp 
understanding that this bill deals with that record at all. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, If the gentleman will yield, I sup- 
posed that that was exactly what it did deal with. It says 
that “a memorandum of each action by the court will be noted 
by the clerk and shall be a sufficient record thereof.” That 
means that he is not supposed to keep any other record. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I do not believe that it is intended for that 
purpose. If it is, I agree with the gentleman from Illinois thut 
it is not proper. I do not see any necessity for the provision 
at all, and I think the act would be complete with that sentence 
stricken out. This is a court of record, and you will have a 
record kept. The formal judgment will be prepared by the 
attorney and entered in the proper office from the minutes kept 
by the clerk during the trial. 

Mr. DOWELL. If the gentleman will strike out the language 
“it shall be a sufficient record thereof” and require the clerk 
to keep a memorandum—— 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I think it would be better to say a record 
of the proceedings of the court shall be kept by the clerk and 
stop right there. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 7, after the word “have,” strike out the words the 
same” and insert the word “such,” and in line 8, after the word 
“court,” strike out the balance of the section and insert the follow- 
: “for the transaction of business as it may prescribe," so that it 


The question is on the committee amend- 


Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment to do 
away with the imperfect statement of what the court record 
shall be. It is idle to assume that a memorandum made on 
paper or a slate shall constitute a court record and be a suffi- 
cient record thereof in the way that a court record is generally 
understood by the courts of the United States, and they should 
be entirely competent within their own jurisdiction to deter- 
mine what their record shall consist of. At any rate, the 
record should be so complete and final as to enable the review- 
ing court to determine the issue when it is brought to it for 
determination. Therefore, the amendment I have offered 
strikes out all language concerning the terms as relating to the 
circuit branch of the Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia, strikes out the trivial stuff about memorandum, and pro- 
vides that the court shall be a court of record, shall have a seal, 
and have terms of court for the transaction of its business, to 
be prescribed by it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Does not the gentleman think that some terms 
ought to be prescribed by law rather than to let the court 
say when it will have its terms? 

Mr. GARD. No; I think not. 
have the power to determine. 

Mr. WALSH. Why this court any more than the supreme 
court? 

Mr. GARD. The supreme court, as I understand it, starts 
in with a term and recesses from time to time, the same term 
probably including the whole year. 

Mr. WALSH. I mean the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. GARD. I thought the gentleman referred to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. This language would prob- 
ably be modified by the language in section 4, which provides 
an additional term for a jury term, to be begun on the first 
Tuesday in August and terminate on the first Tuesday of the 
second month thereafter, but I am inclined to believe that the 
matter of the time of the beginning of the term can safely be 
left to the courts to determine. 

Mr. WALSH. You will not relieve much congestion if you 
do that. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. Can the gentleman inform us whether the 
time of holding the terms of the supreme court in the District 
is fixed by law? Does not the supreme court fix the time of 
holding its own terms? If that is true, the gentleman's amend- 
ment certainly should be agreed to. 

Mr. GARD. I have the Code of the District here, but unfor- 
tunately I am not familiar enough with it to turn immediately 
to that. 


I think the court itself should 
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Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Generally speaking, is it not a fact that 
courts of record in the several States do fix their own terms? 


Mr. GARD. Yes; and I think they should. 

Mr. WALSH. Generally speaking, they do not. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The object is to have the terms of the 
municipal courts come at the same time as the terms of the 
supreme court. The gentleman can see the reason for that. 
There is a provision in this bill that the jurors are to be cer- 
tified from the supreme court to the municipal court, and con- 
sequently the two courts should be in session at the same time, 
so that from time to time deficiencies may be made up in the 
panel of jurors that are sitting in the municipal court. For that 
reason I think it better not to change the language in question. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The Code of the District of Columbia 
seems to provide that there shall be a general term of the Su- 
preme Court of the District, and gives the court discretion to fix 
such special terms as it thinks proper from time to time, and it 
has power to change those terms from time to time. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, I think in view of that fact it is better to 
leave the language as it is written in the bill. 

Mr. GARD. I think the language of the amendment I suggest 
covers the situation. . 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. So far as the language in respect to the 
memorandum is concerned, I do not see any objection to it. The 
judges would order an entry of Judgment, and the clerk make a 
memorandum of the order. It makes it unnecessary for the 
judges, as is customary in courts of record, to write out the 
order and file it. To expedite matters, whoever drew this bill—I 
did not draw it; I introduced it at the request of Judge McCoy 
and others—evidently thought that it would expedite matters 
and avoid a lot of unnecessary red tape: 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Vorsreap] is in error as to what the pro- 
ceeding would be. A judge ordinarily, if he enters judgment 
himself, or even where he enters judgment after a finding by a 
Jury, will order a judgment to be entered for such and such an 
amount. He may or may not, and in most cases he does not, 
make the entry himself upon anything, either pencil minutes or 
otherwise. That is something that is done by the clerk. The 
clerk proceeds to enter the judgment in form. Take, for in- 
stance, the House here. We pass a bill. We do not in fact 
pass a resolution that the Senate be requested to concur in the 
bill, but we send a message to the Senate stating that we have 
done so and we enter it in that way in the Journal. That is a 
part of the duty of the Clerk of the House. Certain formal 
entries are made both in the House and in the Senate by the 
Clerk of the House and the Secretary of the Senate. When 
the judge says he gives a judgment for a certain amount of 
money in a court of record the clerk enters a formal judgment 
of record in a book that is kept for that purpose. I would have 
no objection whatever to saying that the clerk shall keep the 
minutes, and that is all this amounts to, but if you say that 
the keeping of the minutes by the clerk is a sufficient record 
of the court, that simply balls up everything. 
| Mr. HUSTED. Why does not the gentleman propose his 
amendment? We will all vote for it. 

Mr. MANN of IIlinois. I was going to say to the gentleman 
that I co not see the reason for this sentence: 

A memorandum of each action by the court shall be noted by the 
clerk on the docket and shall be a sufficient record thereof. 

The court will require the clerk to keep a memorandum of 
the action of the court, and then he would require the clerk to 
enter formal entries wheneyer necessary. I do not suppose 
‘this court has jurisdiction over chancery cases, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It has not. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I do not know whether it has or not, 
under the language of this bill. 

Mr. TILSON. What does the gentleman understand a “ suf- 
cient record.” to mean? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It means that nothing else should be 
required. 

Mr. TILSON. Required for what? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, A thing that is sufficient is enough 
for all purposes. That is all. That is what sufficient means. 
That is the reason I think it is inapplicable here. 

Mr. DOWELL, Mr. Chairman, I am unable to understand 
just what construction the chairman of the committee has 
placed on this language. He stated a few moments ago that 
it was sufficient to have the clerk enter a judgment, and that 
this refers to the final action of the court. I can not conceive 
that this has any such meaning. It occurs to me its only pur- 


pose is to require the elerk to keep a docket of his cases. That 
can be done under order of court, as has been suggested by 
the gentleman from Illinois. I can not see any reason for 
any part of this language, and I can not understand how the 
chairman of the committee can misconstrue this language into 
the meaning that it is to be a final record of the court. I think 
he has entirely misunderstood this language. I think the one 
who framed this bill never intended this language should mean 
anything except to say to the clerk that he should keep a 
docket of the cases pending in the court. If we are to permit 
this court to take jurisdiction of cases involving $2,000, we should 
require the court to enter the judgment, the same as any other 
court, and this would be final and eonclusive everywhere. I can 
not conceive that the chairman of the committee, if this lan- 
guage means what he has misinterpreted it to mean, would 
favor such a proposition, and I am certain that the language 
will not bear the construction that he has seen fit to place upon 
it, and I think the entire paragraph should be stricken out. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Line 9, page 2, strike out the word “ eee „the second word 
in the line, and insert the word of.“ ne 10, after the word 
72 e strike out the balance of the line, and strike ont lines 11 
ani > 


Mr. GARD. May we have the section read as it will appear 
as amended? 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman will permit a suggestion 
from the Chair, it would seem to the Chair that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York is more properly a 
substitute to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HUSTED. Then I offer it as a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers a 
substitute for the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute for the amendment offered by Mr. Garp, Page 2, line 9, 
strike out the word “ eting and insert in leu thereof the 
word “of”; and, in line 10, after the word “Columbia,” strike ont 
the remainder of the section. 

Mr. GARD. If the gentleman will permit a suggestion in that 
respect, if the gentleman desires to be technically correct in the 
use of Janguage in his substitute, where he strikes out the word 
“respecting,” would he not use the word “in” instead of the 
word “of”? 

Mr. HUSTED. Well, we always speak of terms of court. 

Mr. GARD. The preceding language is “ those now obtaining, 
or as hereafter modified " by the circuit court. 

Mr. HUSTED. Oh, yes; the gentleman is quite correct; I 
did not notice that. I ask unanimous consent to modify my 
amendment by substituting the word“ in“ for the word “ of,” 
in line 9. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to modify his amendment as indicated. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division of the 
two propositions. The one in line 9 is separate and distinct from 
the one striking out the balance of the section after the word 
“ Columbia,” in line 10. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks there should be a divi- 
sion. 

Mr. RAKER. There is an amendment before the House. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘Two of them. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment and a substitute 
for the amendment. 

Mr. RAKER. Which is the first one? I want to be heard on 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now arises on the substitute. 

Mr. RAKER, Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard on the 
substitute. In reading this bill I want to submit a question to 
some members of the committee, preferably the chairman, who 
has it in charge. I desire to ask him if it is not a sort of make- 
shift to add additional judges to the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No; this would not add new judges, but 
this takes a lot of work from the supreme court and transfers it 
to the municipal court. 

Mr, RAKER. I will put it the other way. You have now a 
complete procedure of the courts properly constituted, known to 
the litigants, wherein they may go to the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia to have their rights adjudicated, fully 
known fo all since the last amendment the gentleman had placed 
upon the law some time since. Now, it appears to me that by 
this you get the procedure mixed up, and it appears to me that 
by raising the jurisdiction of the municipal court, originally 
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2,000 and now $1,000, you simply make it a misfit and create a 
municipal court a court of record with the intention of trying to 
relieve litigation. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. In an endeavor to relieve this congestion, do 
you not make it a sort of botched-up affair instead of placing, 
say, four more judges on the bench and creating that many more 
departments where business can be successfully transacted, and, 
I believe, with less expense than this system proposed here? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. This is just what they are doing all over 
the country. In every large city they have a court of this kind. 
This court has been created by the name common to that class 
of courts that we are trying to create here, and we are trying to 
give this court jurisdiction so that it may relieve the supreme 
court, which is very greatly in need of relief. 

Mr. RAKER. Does not the relief come just the same in a 
State where you have a district court, or what answers for it, a 
superior court, and instead of trying to give a justice of the 
peace or a police magistrate added jurisdiction they increase the 
judges upon the circuit court or the superior court, whereby they 
will n the business instead of having this additional 
court 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMTON. On that point possibly the gentleman 
would be interested in knowing that just prior to his arrival 
the jurisdiction of the court was increased from $1,000 to 
$2,000, by a majority of one. 

Mr. RAKER. That makes it even worse, This is a practical 
fact, and there is no need of disguising it, that men are better 
satisfied and you get better results, the litigants are better 
satisfied, counsel are better satisfied, and above and beyond 
all—and that is what the legislation should always be for— 
is the quietude of the community and the satisfaction of the 
public that you have a court so ranking in standing and ability 
that if it is $1,000 or $10,000 each man has the right to have 
his case adjudicated by the same judge, in the same court, under 
the same law, instead of trying to adjudicate a man’s case 
where the amount involyed is a little less than $2,000—say it 
is $1,900—and many complications involved, many law ques- 
tions, and you bring it down to the justices of the peace court 
or the municipal court and say, “Because you only have a 
claim of $1,900 you do not get the consideration of the man 
that has a little larger amount.” That is the trouble with all 
the legislation of that kind. That is one thing that the people 
are opposed to. It is a discrimination that ought not to be 
tolerated. A man who has a claim of $1,000 ought to go into 
court with the same standing, over the country, and with the 
same judges on the bench and with the same sanctity sur- 
rounding him, as a claimant with a larger claim, and not try 
to pick out a little court for him and say that we are going 
to give him the same jurisdiction as in the other court. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Would the gentleman be in favor of doing 
away with other courts, and haye one court to handle juvenile 
and police court and civil cases of all sizes? 

Mr. RAKER. There is no judicial system in which there 
is a municipal court, or a justice of the peace court, that has 
jurisdiction of amounts exceeding $300. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. I would like to have two or three minutes 
more, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The gentleman is not talking on this 
amendment at all. 

Mr. RAKER. I will come right down to the substitute. I 
would like just five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent for five minutes more. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RAKER. And then classify all the jurisdiction that 
has been demonstrated to be the most successful, where all 
other jurisdiction, original and appellate, from the lower courts 
is conferred upon the higher courts—there is no question 
about it—where the court has jurisdiction of all criminal 
matters, of civil matters, including divorce, guardianship, and 
estates, and including writs of certiorari, habeas corpus, or 
whatever they may be. And all you have got to do then is 
to create additional judges and other departments whereby 
you keep a constant process on the work and on the matter 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not proceeding to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will proceed in order, 

Mr. RAKER. That is relating to the substitute. That all 
applies specifically to the substitute, for this reason. It says: 


A memorandum of each action by the court shall be noted by the 
clerk on the docket and shall be a sufficient record thereof, 


Think of that. What is the fact? What is the object of it? 
In any case brought in court we know the clerk files the com- 
plaint, and of necessity must enter it on a docket. He enters it 
on the docket in the clerk’s office; he enters it on the trial docket 
after the demurrer or answer has been filed. It goes to the 
judge. He keeps the judge’s docket up and the clerk’s docket 
up. And why legislate upon a procedure and a practice that 
must be followed by the clerk in every matter? Having desig- 
nated in the prior part of the section that this is a court of 
record, that ends the whole thing. Of course, the clerk then 
keeps the necessary record. Some clerks do a little better than 
others and some clerks a little poorer than others. But having 
designated that this is a court of record, there follows the 
usual procedure, where any citizen may go in and say, “ What 
are the papers in the case No. 200?“ And he can get the origi- 
nal papers and look them over. He goes to the docket and he 
finds when the complaint has been filed and the summons issued, 
and when the demurrer and the answer have been filed, and he 
has a complete record. 

And, getting back again—and this shows the impracticability 
of it—this is a matter fundamentally of adding a makeshift to 
a court already constituted, with all the necessary legal pro- 
cedure surrounding it, to the end that it might work out imme- 
diately or with rapidity justice to the citizens by a judge of 
known ability and standing, because, being a member of the 
supreme court, you get results. So I think this substitute ought 
to be agreed to and that particular language ought to be 
taken out. 

Now, I trust that my dear friend the chairman of the commit- 
tee will not get impatient. I have taken but a moment of time 
here, and the bill is worthy of consideration. It is matter of 
procedure. It applies to us, and this is a matter in which the 
people of the United States, no matter where they come from, 
are interested—in our home government, and that home govern- 
ment is the government of the District of Columbia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has aguin expired. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have this 
debate closed, but first I desire to make an explanation of this 
proposition. It is evident to me that its purpose is misunder- 
stood. This language to the effect that a memorandum of each 
action shall be noted on the docket by the clerk is designed to 
continue the ordinary justice-court practice. Everybody who 
is familiar with justice-court records will know what this 
means. In a justice’s court you are not required to make writ- 
ten pleas. You may make your plea on the docket, and the 
clerk under this provision would act in the place of a justice 
and enter your complaint. The defendant would answer orally 
and the clerk enter the answer upon the docket, 

No written pleas are required. Everything appears on the 
docket in that fashion. When the time comes for entering a 
judgment, it is entered by the justice upon the docket, 

It is perfectly evident to me that that is the form of pro- 
cedure sought to be preserved by this provision, so that a man 
can go into this court, at least in the minor cases, state his 
case orally, just as he has been in the habit of doing, then let 


defendant answer orally, and have the pleas entered in the 


form of a memorandum made by the clerk in the same way as 
it has been customary in the justice’s court. 

Mr. RAKER and Mr. HUSTED rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. 
New York. 

Mr. HUSTED. I would like to ask the gentleman if he has 
considered this merely a matter of practice, which would be 
carried out in any event, and that a statute is not necessary 
to do it? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I think the object of it is to enable the 
court to do business in the old fashion, so as to save costs and 
expenses, because this is going to be a poor man’s court, the 
same as it has been. 

Mr. HUSTED. That could all be done by the court under 
the practice. Does not the gentleman think there is any 
danger in stating that this memorandum shall be a sufficient 
record of the proceedings in the case? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It is a sufficient record in the justice’s 
court, and the judgment will be a good judgment anywhere in 
this country where the law authorizes it, notwithstanding that 
this is made a court of record. We ought to leave this provi- 
sion in so as to continue the old practice of having suits tried 
informally and with as little expense as possible. That is the 
only object of it. It does not mean that you always have to 
do it in that fashion. 

The court may say, if the amount is large, that litigants file 
written pleadings, because there is a provision in this bill au- 


I will yield first to the gentleman from 
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thorizing the court to determine what the rules of practice shall 
be. It does not say that in every instance a court must authorize 
this sort of a record, but in these small suits why not let the 
court proceed in the way that is customary in justice's courts in 
this country? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? : 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The language of the bill is “it shall 
be noted by the clerk"; that that shall be a sufficient record. 
Does not that make it obligatory that this method shall be pur- 
sued in every case, no matter how much the amount involved 
may be? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, Tue court may determine the extent of that 
memorandum. It does not state what shall go into it; and, 
besides, we have later on a section in this bill providing that 
this court may prescribe what the practice and procedure 
shall be. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Under this the court may tell the clerk 
to do something, and the clerk may or may not do it. The 
statute here tells what shall be done. It says here “a memo- 
randum of the action shall be made,” not a copy of the judgment, 
but “a memorandum of the action.“ You can not make a court 
of record out of the justice of the peace proceedings, and if you 
undertake to give a justice of the peace court the right to enter 
judgment in cases involving several thousand dollars, you ought 
to have it proceed on the basis of a court of record. You want 
to give validity to those proceedings. 

Mr, VOLSTEAD. It would be valid just the same. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I do not think it would be, if you 
wanted to take an exemplified copy. It is a sloppy way of doing 
business. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. You can get an exemplified copy of a 
judgment entered under this proyision. 

Mr, MANN of Illinois. Well, the gentieman has another guess 
coming. He can not do it. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, There is no difficulty about that at all. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I submit to the com- 
mittee that the criticism of this section by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Maxn] is well founded, and that the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp] or something 
equivalent to it ought to be adopted. 

Now, let us see what this section proposes. It proposes, first, 
to make this municipal court a court of record, and we perfectly 
understand what that means. 

Secondly, it proposes to authorize this court to use a seal. 
Nobody raises any question as to that. 

Thirdly, it requires that the terms of this court shall corre- 
spond with the terms of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia. 

Now, in reference to what shall constitute the record in a 
case, we have here a provision that is exclusive and final, to 
the effect that “a memorandum of each action by the court 
shall be noted by the clerk on the docket, and shall be a suffi- 
cient record thereof.” This excludes as a part of the record 
the pleadings, if there be any; it exctudes the entries on the 
minute book; and for all purposes it confines the record to a 
mere memorandum entered upon the docket. Now, I do not 
think that anything of that sort was ever heard of before in 
establishing a court, or defining the procedure of a court, and 
I do believe that to retain the language used here might lead 
to doubt and difficulty and embarrassment in the municipal 
court and in appellate tribunals. It strikes me that we will 
do everything that is substantially necessary if we provide 
that this shall be a court of record; that it shall have a seal; 
and shall have authority to fix such terms for the transaction 
of business as it may think proper to prescribe. We can trust 
it to make terms, if desirable, that will correspond with the 
terms of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. If 
that is considered undesirable by the court, we will leave it 
free to make other terms. We unhesitatingly vest in the court 
increased jurisdiction so far as the amount is concerned, and 
we need not fear to place within the discretion of the court 
other matters to which this section applies, among them the 
power to fix the terms for the transaction of its business, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I agree with practically all of the very able 
argument of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore]. I have 
only one suggestion to make. The chairman of the committee 
suggests that, owing to other provisions in the bill with regard 
to summoning jurors and sending them from one court to the 
other, the terms of the two courts should be identical. That 
would seem to present a practical obstacle to doing away with 
that particular provision. In all other respects I agree entirely 
with the gentleman’s argument. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. With deference to the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee, I wish to say that it is 
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doubtful whether he is correct in that view; but if he is cor- 
rect in it, the practical consideration will appeal just as strongly 
to the judges of the municipal court as it appeals to him, and 
we can certainly leave the municipal court free to make its 
terms correspond with the terms of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
there is an amendment pending and a substitute. 
have the amendment and the substitute reported? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, let us see if we can agree 
on closing the debate on this paragraph. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent that debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Reserving the right to object, let us have 
the amendment reported first. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Garp] and the substitute offered by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. HUSTED.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Garp: Page 2, line 7, strike out the words 
“the same“ and insert in lieu thereof the word “ such,” and, after the 
word “court,” in line 8, strike out the remainder of the section and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: for the transaction of business 
as it may prescribe.” 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hestep as a substitute for the amend- 
ment of Mr. Garp: Page 2, line 9, after the word “ modified,” strike 
out the word “respecting” and insert in lieu thereof the word “in”; 
in line 10, after the word “ Columbia,” strike out the remainder of the 
section, 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That is, it is proposed to strike 
out the language beginning with the words “a memorandum of 
each action.” That is what I wanted to get at. I wanted to 
make the same motion. It seems to me that language certainly 
ought to go out. 

F Mr. Chairman, that substitute ought to be 
divided. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is suggested that the substitute of the 
gentleman from New York be divided. The second part of the 
gentleman's substitute would cover the point made by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. The Chair wili put the question as sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Vorsrrapl. The 
question is on the first portion of the substitute offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. HUSTED]. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. What portion? 
ported. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 9, after the word “ modified,” strike out the word “re- 
specting“ and insert in Heu thereof the word “in.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the portion of the 
substitute which has been read. 

The question being taken, the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the remainder of the 
substitute, 

The amendment was agreed to. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now comes on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ganxp], as 
amended by the substitute of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
HUSTED]. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 3. That hereafter when the value in controversy in any action 
pending in said municipal court shall exceed $20, and in all actions for 
the recovery of possession of real property, either party may demand 
a trial by 77 The trial judge shall conduct such jury trial accord- 
ing to the course of the commen law and according to the practice and 
procedure now obtaining, or as hereafter modified, respecting the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia, and shall have the same power 


to instruct juries, set aside verdicts, arrest judgments, grant new trials, 
etc., as said supreme court, 


With the following committee amendment: 

Page 2, line 22, after the word ‘judgments " insert the word “and,” 
and after the word “trials” strike out the words and so forth.” 

Mr. RAKER. I move to strike out all of the section and to 
substitute in place thereof the following: 

That the said municipal court shall be governed by the law—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will please submit his 
amendment in writing. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. A point of order against that amendment. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Has the committee amendment been 
adopted? A 

The CHAIRMAN. It has not. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I submit that it should first be adopted. 


Mr. Chairman, I understand 
May we 


Let us have it re- 


Without objection, the Clerk will aguin 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. 
ment. 

Mr. RAKER. This is a perfecting amendment. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Is not my perfecting amendment in order 
before the motion to strike out the entire section? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks so. 

Mr. RAKER. Let my amendment be read. I move to strike 
out all of the section and offer as a substitute 

Mr. WALSH. <A substitute is not in order. 

Mr. RAKER. As an amendment then. 

Mr. WALSH. We ought to act on the eommittee amendment 
first. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood that the gentleman 
from California desired to offer a substitute for the committee 
amendment, but evidently he does not, and therefore the ques- 
tion is first on the committee amendment. 

The question being taken, the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. RAKER. Now, I move to strike out the section and 
insert the following as a substitute. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I desire to offer a perfecting amendment 
to the original section, which I think has precedence. 

Mr. RAKER. Let mine be read, and then the gentleman 
from Alabama ean follow it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California requests 
that his amendment be read for information. Then if the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] desires to submit a per- 
feeting amendment, that will be in order. The gentleman from 
California [Mr. Rarer] offers an amendment, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


and r 
adopt 


Mr. BANKHEAD. I offer an amendment, in line 13, to strike 
out the word “value” and substitute the word “ amount.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 13, strike out the word value“ and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ amount.” 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The word “amount” would not cover it. 
If you say value or amount 

Mr. BANKHEAD. When you render a judgment on a con- 
troverted question of that sort you do not render it in value, 
you render it in a specific amount. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. When the value in controversy in any 
action is involved 

Mr. BANKHEAD, It is unusual and extraordinary language 
to use the word “value.” 

. Mr. VOLSTEAD. If you used the words “value or amount 
in controversy,” perhaps it would be well. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I insist on my amendment. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment. After the word “ amount,” add the word “ claimed ” 
and strike out the words “in controversy,” so that it will 
read, “that hereafter when the amount claimed in any action,” 
and so forth. I want to be heard on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pige 2, line 13, after the word “ the,” strike out the word “ value” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “ amount claimed,” so that it will 
read: “ hereafter when the amount claimed in controversy,” etc. 

Mr. RAKER. I move to strike out the words “in contro- 
versy” and insert “in any action.” ` 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Modified amendment by Mr. Raker: Pa 
the,“ strike out the words value in con 
words “amount claimed in any action.” 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I want to eall attention to the effect of the amendment as if is. 
The amendment the gentleman offered is in the right direction, 
but the amount in controversy must be determined. It is the 
amount claimed in the complaint which will settle the question 
of jurisdiction. No matter what the value of the property is, 
if the complainant claims the amount, then that settles it. It 
fs in every proceeding, every law in the United States, and that 
is the jurisdictional test. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. What would be the amount claimed in a 
replevin ease for a donkey? 

Mr. RAKER. If he put the value at 819, the real value might 
be $100. He alleges what is the value, and that is the amount 
im controversy. If you want to get a case transferred from 


2, line 13, after the word 
y” and substitute the 
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I desire to submit a perfecting amend- a State court to the Federal court, the amount claimed is the 


test. 

Mr. MANN of Minois. 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Where a repleyin suit is brought and 
you do not get possession ef the property, the amount claimed 
is important. But suppose the plaintiff in a replevin suit fixes 
the value at $1 when in fact it is 810,000? If he gets posses- 
sion of the property he does not care at what value he puts It. 
Under this amendment will the defendant have any chance for a 
jury trial? 

Mr. RAKER. He must allege the value of the property 
and must give bond. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. If he gets possession of the property 
he does not care what the value is put at. If he does not get 
possession, the value is important; but what chance would the 
defendant stand for a jury trial? 

Mr. RAKER. In a repleyin suit the complainant alleges the 
value of the property. 

Mr. MANN of Ihinois. Of course; and he may allege it to be 
worth $10 when in fact its value is $10,000. 

Mr. RAKER. We gives a bond, and if he wants to retain the 
property pending the suit the sheriff holds it a certain number 
of days, and if the defendant desires it he gives a bond to have 
it returned pending the suit. 

Mr, MANN of Illinois. But if he gets possession of the prop- 
erty, the value cuts no figure. 

Mr. RAKER. Let me call the gentleman's attention to this 
fact. If you use the word “value” how can anyone know 
the value of the property except by the declaration in the com- 
plaint? It is the value claimed, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Everybody sees the point to that, 
but the gentleman has not answered my question, whether if the 
complainant alleges the value of the property to be $10, whereas 
in fact it is worth $10,000, whether that would prevent the de- 
fendant getting a jury trial. 

Mr. RAKER,. If the value of the property in fact is $10,000, 
and the plaintiff alleges it to be $19, and the property at the be- 
ginning of the action is replevined, the officer must hold the 
property 10 days—the time differs in different States—and the 
defendant by giving a bond twice the value of the property 

Mr, MANN of Illinois. The defendant does not give the bond. 

Mr. RAKER. In most of the States he can. The plaintiff 
can not get possession of the property except through the officer. 
The officer holds it for a number of days, which the statute 


provi 
The defendant does not give a bond 


Will the gentleman yield? 


des—— 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. 
in a replevin suit at all. 

Mr. RAKER. Then he can not take the property. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Of course, he can not take the 
property. ; 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to modify my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to modify his amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, instead of striking out 
the word “value” I propose to modify the amendment by 
adding the words “amount or” before the word “ value.” 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I would accept that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The Clerk will report the modified amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Modified amendment by Mr. BANKHEAD: Before the word “value” 
insert the words “ amount or.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now comes on the substi- 
tute offered by the gentleman from California. 

The question was taken, and the substitute was rejected. 

The The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. MOORB of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I suppose the com- 
mittee used the language under discussion, following the 
seventh amendment to the Constitution of the United States. It 
is the language that is used in legislation of this character 
ordinarily and to which a very definite meaning attaches. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, it may be necessary 
to make this change suggested by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. BANKHEAD}, but Article VII of the Constitution of 
the United States provides: 


In suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall execed 
$20, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved. 


It may be that the makers of the Constitution did not know 
just what they were doing, because it has resulted in a lot of 
ridiculous trials by juries in the United States courts, but 
nevertheless that is the language used. 


1920. 
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Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And may I say if it will not 
disturb the gentleman, that in the case of Callan against 
Wilson, the Supreme Court of the United States passed upon 
that provision of the Constitution with reference to jurisdiction 
of inferior tribunals in the District of Columbia, and that the 
reason why we are saying now that there must be a jury trial 
in every instance where the amount in controversy is over 
$20 is because of that decision. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. And because of that provision of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Exactly. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, in view of the citation of 
that argument, which had not occurred to me, I ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 2 585 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
amend, in line 19, by striking out the word “ respecting,” after 
the word “ modify,” and substituting therefor the word “in,” 
so that it may correspond with the other amendment in section 2. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. REED of West Virginia: Page 2, line 19, after the 
word “ modified ” strike out the word * respecting” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word ' in.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me 
that section 3 might be amended so as to make it clear and 
simple and yet express what is meant by striking out the lan- 
guage of the last paragraph and inserting something of this 
sort: 

Every jury trial shall be conducted and the verdict dealt with ac- 
cording to the law and 1 governing jury trials in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia at that time, but this requirement 
is subject to the provision contained in section 11 of this act. 

The proviso will be necessary, if you are going to maintain 
section 11 of the bill, because section 11 gives to the municipal 
court the right to make its own rules of practice and procedure. 
Except for section 11 the requirement of section 3 might be 
limited to the same sort of procedure obtaining in the supreme 
court, but I can understand it may be necessary for the municipal 
court to vary rules of procedure of the supreme court by adopt- 
ing its own rules of practice, and the amendment that I sug- 
gest, which I am not going to press, as I am merely suggesting 
it for the consideration of the chairman of the committee, 
would simply require that the municipal court shall follow the 
procedure that obtains at the time the case is tried in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, as to conducting 
the trial and disposing of the verdict, unless that procedure is 
inconsistent with the rules of practice that the municipal courts 
may have meanwhile established under the authority granted in 
section 11. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. The Supreme Court of the United States estab- 
lishes equity rules for all of the courts in the United States. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Controlling 110,000,000 people; and here you 
are going to make a court of record to try cases that are tried 
now before the supreme court. Why should not the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia adopt these rules, and why 
should not the municipal court adopt them, instead of having 
one set of rules for one court and another set of rules for an- 
other court? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. That might be desirable. What I 
have drafted is with a view of taking care of what is provided 

“by section 11, where the right is given the municipal court to 
adopt rules of practice varying from the rules of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. RAKER. Would not the adoption of section 11 be detri- 
mental? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from West Virginia. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now comes on the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from California. 

Mr, RAKER. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the amendment 
is this: It seems to me that you have now jury trials in the 
supreme court and jury trials in the municipal courts, and that 
in view of that there should be one set of rules governing the 
trinl of cases in the supreme court and in the municipal court. 
They ought to be the same. A man becomes familiar with the 
trial of a case before a court and jury in the supreme court 
and he is then familiar with the trial and procedure in the 


municipal court. Why should there be two sets of rules estab- 
lished? Why should we complicate and add to a system that 
is already to a certain extent somewhat complicated? It is 
clear enough, but it takes a great deal of time to get it into 
one’s mind, and we now propose to change it and make it still 
more complicated. It seems to me that we are doing something 
that is quite unnecessary, and it would be merely taking up the 
time of the court and the time of the counsel unnecessarily. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I will. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does not the section expressly provide that 
the trial shall be conducted according to the practice and pro- 
cedure in the Supreme Court of the District? It provides ex- 
actly what the gentleman is arguing. 

Mr. RAKER. Here you have a whole lot of complications, 
Why not substitute how the whole proceeding of the court from 
beginning to end shall be conducted? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute. 

The question was taken, and the substitute was rejected. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to sec- 
tion 3. Line 17, page 2, after the second word “ trial,” strike 
out the words “ according to the course of the common law.” 

The CHAIRMAN. .The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. HUSTED: Page 2, line 17, after the second word 
Ss strike out the words “ according to the course of the common 
w.” 


Mr. HUSTED. Mr, Chairman, I offer this amendment be- 
cause I am informed the common law has been changed in the 
District, and this provision as it is in the bill migħt be dan- 
gerous. It would require the conduct of all suits in accordance 
with the course of the common law, which has been changed in 
many respects, and the provision might be open to interpretation 
that this reenacted the common law in the District. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may proceed out of order for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that he may proceed out of order. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I do not think—— 

Mr, JOHN W. RAINEY. I would ask the chairman not to 
object. I do not inflict myself upon the membership of the 
House very frequently, and I want at this time to get a state- 
ment in the Recorp. I shall not take more than about three 
minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN, 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, some time ago I 
suggested to the membership of the House that the district I 
had the honor to represent was frequently the target of criti- 
cism, and when criticism was just I welcomed it, but when 
unjust attacks were made upon my district or upon my con- 
stituents I would resent same. I so advised the citizens and 
business men of my district, suggesting to them that at any time 
they felt unwarranted and unjust attacks had been made upon 
them or their industries to advise me, and I would see that the 
Members of the House and the people of the country would get 
the real facts. Swift & Co., one of the industries of my district, 
forwarded an answer to the statement made by Representative 
BENJAMIN F. WELTY, of Ohio, reported on page 988 of the Cox- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of January 7. It is very short, and I am 
going to ask that it be inserted in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the way indicated. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The statement is as follows: 
{Answer to statements of Representative BENJAMIN F. Wevry, of Obio, 


as reported on pase 988 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January T, 
by Swift & Co. 

Hon. BEXJAMIN F. WELTY is quoted on page 988 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of Jan 7 as follows: 

“Jf I remember correctly, investigations were made at the close of 
the Spanish-American War because the Beef Trust killed hundreds of 
our soldiers by feeding them embalmed beef; but while the investiga- 
tion was going on it was learned that a certain Senator from Ohio had 
sold one of his boats on the Great Lakes to the Government at a fabu- 
lous price, and for some reason nothing came of the investigation. No 

rosecutions followed, and I understand that the boat that the Senator 
rom Ohio sold to the Government was sunk by Hobson, thus hoping to 
drown even the memory of the scandal.” 

This or similar charges have been get to light periodically since 
the Spanish-American War, and it is likely that many Members of 
3 would appreciate a statement of the facts as obtained from 
offi records, ~ 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
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of Arm 
Alexan 


to treat meats at a price of one-half cent a po 

There was a great deal of criticism directed by the posue press at 
the administration for the unsatisfactory handling of the soldiers 
renee and on transports. The correspondents, no doubt, came across 
the letter 8 referred to, or had heard of it, and in their zeal 
for sensation magnified a supposition into a reality and itted the 
impression to get out broadcast that all meats furnished the Govern- 
ment were chemically treated. The agitation of the public becnme so 

ronounced that Mr. Alger, then of War, requested President 
cKinley, under date of September 8, to appoint a commission em- 
ee 8 E the conduct of the War Department in the 
ar w pain, 

During the proceedings of the hearings before the commission there 
was only one testimony among hundreds submitted that did not agree 
cont the i bee of food was not only abundant but also of unusually 

ood quality. 
s The exception was the statement of Mr. W. H, Daly, major and 

n, United States Volunteers, on staff of Gen. Nelson A. 
who supported Daly in his testimony. Dr. Daly's report of 
September 21, 1898, follows: 

I have the honor to rt, in the interest of the service, that in 
several inspections made the various camps and troop ships at 
Tampa, Jacksonville, Chickamauga, and Porto Rico tbat I found the 
fresh beef to be peters 1 with secret chemicals, which 
destroys its natural flavor, and which I also believe to be detrimental 
to the health of the troops.” 

Gen, Miles stated before the commission : 

“There was sent to Porto Rico 887 tons of what is known as so- 
called refrigerated beef, which you t call embalmed beef.” 

Dr. Daly testified that a sample of broth taken by him from a kettle 
of boiling beef on being analyzed exhibited the characteristics of boric 
and salicylic acids. 

e that the beef seen 
rs or issued to the 


p 
carcasses o the Comal at Tampa for 
of the keeping qualities under severe tests, but that none of the meat 
so treated was 3 spat ; 

Report by Brig. 9 es P. Eagen, of the Subsistence Depart- 
ment: “ Our investigation showed that rations were issued as per pub- 
lished schedules, and always on hand in abundance. The department 
exer great vigilance in the inspection of all articles and obtained, 
so far as we can ascertain, the best quality for the price paid.” (p. 
151, Commission Report.) 

There were also numerous tests made by outside chemists, at the in- 
stigation of the commission, of both fresh and canned beef, and reports 
throughout that no trace of preservatives was discovered. 

These official reports prove that these accusations are without basis 
of fact. They merely demonstrate the damage which can result from 
+e n raaa of rumors and gossip without taking trouble to ascertain 

e fa 


Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY. Now, to reiterate, Mr. Chairman, 
whenever any of the citizens or industries of my district are un- 
justly or unwarrantably attacked, I am going to get the facts and 
present them to the Members of the House and to the country. 
[Applause.] I believe in justice, consequently both sides of the 
case should be presented. 

The Clerk read as follows; 


Sec. 4. That jurors for said munici, 
selected under and in ce of the 


court shall be drawn and 
service, mode 
be subject to the same duties 


Jaws directly referred to said 9 sieges wre: 
onal term of se! 


bills of meray cbr shall 
apply to said municipal court 10 well as to 3 burt of the 


any judge of said municipal court shall possess the powers of a 
Jud 6 of said supreme court and of said court sit asa — 1 term. 
henever the judges of the municipal court sha writing 


certificate 
Court of the District of Columbia, the justices of said su 
shall direct the clerk of the said supreme court to ce 
municipal court for service as jurors for the then ensuing terms the 
names of such number of other persons as may be necessary for such 
service, which names shall be drawn as directed by law. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by striking 
out in lines 9 and 10 the words “the second month thereafter,” 
and insert in place thereof the word “ October,” and in line 17 
strike out “26” and insert “36.” 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, Ene 9, strike out the words “the second month thereafter,” 
and insert in lien thereof the word “ October,” and in line 17, page 8, 
strike out 26 and insert in lieu thereof 36.” 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 


Mr. GARD. I will be glad to have the gentleman’s observa- 
tion in regard to the increase of the number of persons from 26 
as set out in the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. If we are going to preserve the right of trial 
by jury and transfer this large number of cases to the municipal 
court from the congested docket of the supreme court, it seems 
to me we will not make yery much progress with a jury panel 
of 26 persons to draw from. I think we ought to have a suf- 
ficient panel, so that they might possibly have two jury trials 
going on simultaneously, and to do that they ought to have at 
least 36 persons. Now, it might be that it would be impossible 
to have more than one jury with only 26 on a panel. 

Mr. GARD. I will state to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts it seems to be the opinion of those who spoke on behalf of 
the bill, those representing the bar associations and the bench, 
that but one jury would be used by this municipal court. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, of course, we have increased the juris- 
diction to $2,000 and we are providing that a lot of these cases. 
are going to be transferred downstairs. 

Mr. GARD. Does the gentleman think they are going to try 
many cases in Washington in the hot weather in August and 
September that this new term provides for? 

Mr. WALSH. Well, no; I think perhaps if they had tried 
more in warm weather heretofore we would not have this legis- 
lation, perhaps. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
sachusetts yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I will. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. What is the reason for the 
suggestion of the use of the word “ October” instead of the 
phrase “ the second month“? 

Mr. WALSH. Well, is not October the second month after 
the first Tuesday in August? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. It is; but what is the advan- 
tage of the phrase? 

Mr. WALSH. Well, I thought it made it more explicit. It 
said “the first Tuesday in August,” and then I found it said 
“the first Tuesday of the second month thereafter,” and I 
thought we had better say the first Tuesday in October.” 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I figured that is practically 
the same, but I wanted to know if it was a question of phrasing. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I could not figure out the 
difference in the meaning. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The reason is that I first thought on 
reading the bill it meant September, and I think the gentleman 
offered the amendment in order to make it clear enough for me 
to understand. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. If he wanted to bring it within 
the comprehension of the gentleman from Illinois, it is all right. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to 
perfect the langnage. In lines 2 and 3, strike out in line 2 the 
comma after the word “service” and insert the word “and”; 
and in line 8, after the word “ panel,” strike out the semicolon 
and insert the word “and.” It is simply to straighten out the 
language and make it a little clearer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. CMNMrox: Page 3, line 2, after the word 
“service,” strike out the comma and t the word “and”; page 3, 
ee Son git word “ panel,” strike out the semicolon and insert the 
wo 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, on page 3, 
line 18, after the word law,“ all the balance of the paragraph 
which includes the balance of the language on line 18, and the 
language in lines 19, 20, 21, and 22. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Garp: Page 3, line 18, after the word “ law,” 
strike out the remainder of the pa ph. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Michigan a moment ago 
served to very well clarify what is probably the true intent 
and meaning of the section—that there should be no ques- 
tion that the method of drawing juries and selection, and so 
forth, in filling deficiencies in a panel, should be under the laws 
of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. Now, in 


Will the gentleman from Mas- 


view of what I have said in regard to that language that I 
have offered to strike out, and the succeeding language, which 
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provides that they shall certify in writing, and so forth, that 
they require additional jurors, I do not see that the language 
I have moved to be excinded means anything in the general 
consideration of the section. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. GARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANN of Tilinois. Suppose the court is endeavoring to 
empanel a jury where objection is made, and the jurors are ex- 
cused. What would happen? How weuld they get a jury if 
this language was stricken out? 

Mr. GARD. It would be like it says here, that the jury shall 
be drawn and selected mder and in pursuance of the laws now 
obtaining, or hereafter modified, concerning the drawing, selec- 
tion, term of service, mode of filling deficiencies in the panel, 
as it appears in lines 2 and 3, which was clarified by the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Michigan. So to that should be 
coupled up the fact that the method was the methed prescribed 
for drawing juries and supplying deficiencies in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I am frank to say that I did not hear 
the amendment of the gentleman from Michigan. I was dis- 
cussing another matter. 

Mr. His amendment was to strike out the semicolon 
after the word“ panel.” 

Mr. MANN of IIlinois. Strike out the semicolon where? 

Mr. GARD. After the werd panel,“ in line 3. So that the 
unquestioned intent in the drawing of a jury, the selection 
of term of service, and the filling of deficiencies should relate to 
the method in vogue in the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That has reference to the drawing of 
jurors, so as to make the panel required under the law? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Minois. But there is a subsequent provision in 
this section directing that there shall be certified a certain num- 
ber of jurors to this municipal court from the supreme court. 
There is no authority to certify any more than that number from 
the supreme court. And it seems to me that governs the number 
that can be drawn from the supreme court. All this preliminary 
is really a recital.of existing law as to the drawing of juries in 
the supreme court and does not give to this court, as I understand 
it, any jurisdiction over the empaneling of jurors at all. Now, 
suppose they are one man short of a full jury. How are they 
going to get him? 

Mr. GARD. In the same manner as they do in the supreme 
court, because the word “ panel,” as used in line 3 and in line 
18, and the word “ deficiency,” as used in the same connection, 
brought the idea to my mind that this language in lines 18 and 
19, and so forth, was a mere repetition, which added nothing to 
the language of the section. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Now, one thing of the two is quite cer- 
tain, either that the language at the top of page 3 does not 
authorize the municipal court to draw jurors itself or else the 
language in the middie of page 8, directing the clerk of the 
supreme court to certify 86 jurors to the municipal eourt, ought 
not to be in there. If the munieipal court is to select its own 
Jurors, in the first place, there is no eecasion for certifying jurors 
from the supreme court, it seems to me. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman from Ohio yield for a 
suggestion? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It seems te me that section 4 is to be read 
ns if, after the word “ selected,” in line 23, the words “ by the 
supreme court” were written in. Soe that the meaning shall be 
that the jurers for said municipal court shall be drawn by said 
supreme court for the municipal court. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I agree with the gentleman. The pur- 
pose of that language is to declare that these jurors, when cer- 
tified by the clerk of the supreme court, have been legally drawn. 
But if there is a shortage of jurors and there is no authority to 
certify any more from the supreme court, and you are g 
a jury and you have not any panel to draw from, what do you 
do? The court sends out and gets more men to serye. 

Mr. GARD. That is very true. 

Mr. MANN of Ilinois. Without that authority, what can you 
do? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Ganp] has expired. The. question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp]. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, Chairman, may it again be reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
again be reported. 

The amendment was again read, 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 


The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will read, 

Mr, VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment by 
inserting, after the word “ of,” in line 17, page B, the words “ not 
to exceed,” so that it will read “not to exceed 26." It may be 
that you will not need 26 jurors, and consequently there should 
be a provision to authorize the drawing of a less number. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The Clerk read .as follows: 
pape teipe by, Mr. VOLSTBAD : Page 8, line 17, after the word 


“of,” ` not te exceed,” so that the line will rend “ax 
jurors for the then existing term, the names ef mot to exceed 26 


mathe. CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: Page 2, line 25, after the word “selected,” insert by 
the supreme court.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered hy the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The Clerk fa as 3 

Amendment offered by WALSH: Page 2, line 25, after the word 
* selected,” insert the ee “ by the supreme court.” 

Mr. BRIGGS. Of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. IGOE. I have just glanced hastily over the section, and 
as I understand the law as to juries they are drawn by the clerk 
of the court under the direction of the court, and it seems to me 
that the language that is in there now, since it practically puts 
in force the present law, would sufficiently cover it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to withdraw my 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Cramton having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message, in writing, 
from the President of the United States, by Mr. Sharkey, one 
of his secretaries, informed the House of Representatives that 
the President had, January 10, 1920, approved and signed joint 
resolution of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 263. Joint resolution extending fhe time for filing 
final report of the Joint Commission on Reclassification of Sal- 
aries, created by section 9, Publie, No. 314, Sixty-fifth Congress, 
approved March 1, 1919, to a date not later than March 12, 1920. 
ENLARGING THE JURISDICTION OF THE MUNICIPAL COURT OF THE 

DISTRICT OF 


The commitee resumed its session. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 5. That if neither party — a gg by JT oe or if ver value 
in controversy shall not nd deter- 
the Terasi and tits his finding upon‘ the facts, 
which may or Shull have same effect as 
we eee oF = Juy 2 1 eo right p aa to 9 
Mil of exceptions; AAAA CAAS OLEY i 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, in line 10, page 4, I offer an 
amendment to strike out the word “member” and insert the 
word “ judge.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 

The Clerk rend as follows: 

Amendment ment offered by Mr. 8 en? line 10, strike ont the 
word member and insert the wo: 

The CHAIRMAN. The acronis is on agreeing to the amend 
ment. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Just a moment, Mr. Chairman. 
This court is made up of six judges. They are assigned in the 
morning to the cases they will try. Probably this language 
would change that rule. 

Mr. WALSH. How? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I am not sure how. I did not 
get the point just where the language came in. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. This is only doing what is invariably 
the case where a number of justices constitute a trial court. 
Edch judge sits in the court. 

Mr. WALSH. Instead of “any member of the court” it 
should read “any judge,” which would be better phraseology. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 

The amendment was agreed to, 
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Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: In lines 11 and 12, page 4, strike out the words “ which 
may be either general or special.” 

The MAN, The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Raker: Page 4, lines 11 and 12, strike 
out the words “ which may be either general or special.” 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman from Min- 
nesota will agree with this amendment, because when a judge 
of a court settles a case without a jury he comes to a final de- 
termination and his findings are on the facts, and he disposes of 
it without any further complication. Will the gentleman give 
me the benefit of his study of this bill as to what that particular 
language means? 

Mr. WALSH. 
quest? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I suppose that is quite common. Unless 
the law expressly provides that it shall be special, a general 
finding is ordinarily all right. It seems to me you might as well 
leave it in this condition. This is the ordinary common-law rule. 

Mr. RAKER. When the court settles the case he is not bring- 
ing in any special verdict, as a jury might, but he finally deter- 
mines the case. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER, I yield, 

Mr. BRIGGS. As I understand it, the determination of causes 
under the courts may be by a general judgment or on a specific 
finding of facts upon which they base their conclusions of law. 
It would seem that it is under that that this provision of the bill 
is incorporated. 

Mr. RAKER. When the court makes a finding on specific 
facts—not upon all the facts—he would do it on a specific fact, 
because the court in this instance, sitting in place of the jury, 
must make an ultimate finding of the whole case, so that the 
judgment might be rendered upon the facts, whether general or 
special, before the judgment is rendered. 

Mr. BRIGGS. But there is nothing mandatory in this provi- 
sion. It would not be assumed that the court in a $20 case would 
go to the trouble of setting out the specific findings. It might 
be that $2,000 is involved, and then the litigant might want the 
. conclusions of the court. 

Mr. RAKER. That might be so in the case of a larger 
amount, Mr. Chairman, I will withdraw my amendment under 
the circumstances, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I do not see 
any reason why the word “same” should be in line 13. You 
should give the right to either party and have the same embodied 
in a bill of exceptions, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That is in the case of a jury trial. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I do not see that the word 
“same” carries any necessary meaning. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That would be the same as in a jury 
trial. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. If you should use the language 
“os in the case of a jury trial,“ it would carry the same 
meaning. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. 
meaning. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The committee informally rose; and Mr. Forpnry having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message, in writing, 
from the President of the United States, by Mr. Sharkey, one 
of his secretaries, informed the House of Representatives that 
the President had, on January 15, 1920, approved and signed bills 
of the following titles: 

H. R. 5818. An act for the retirement of public-school teachers 
in the District of Columbia; 

H. R. 8661. An act to authorize the Kingsdale Lumber Cor- 
poration to construct a bridge across Lumber River, near the 
town of Lumberton, N. C.; 

II. R. 9947. An act to authorize J. L. Anderson and H. M. 
Duyall to construct a bridge across Great Pee Dee River at or 
near the town of Cheraw, S. C.; 

H. R. 10135. An act for the construction of a bridge across 
Rock River at or near East Grand Avenue, in the city of Beloit, 
Wis. ; 8 

II. R. 10558. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Connecticut River Railroad Co., its lessees, successors, and as- 
signs, to construct a bridge across the Connecticut River in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; 


To whom is the gentleman addressing his re- 


“The sune as” would carry the same 


H. R. 10847. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
Marion County, State of Mississippi, to construct a bridge across 
the Pearl River, in Marion County, State of Mississippi; and 

H. R. 11025. An act to authorize the construction, mainte- 
nance, and operation of a bridge across the Tombigbee River, 
near Iron Wood Bluff, in Itawamba County, Miss. 


ENLARGING THE JURISDICTION OF THE MUNICIPAL COURT OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


The committee resumed its session. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 6. That all judgments hereafter entered by said municipal court 
shall remain in force for six years and no more after their rendition, 
unless the same shall have been docketed in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia as provided by existing law, and no judgment shall 
become a lien upon any lands, tenements, or hereditaments until so 
docketed. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment 
which I should like to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Alabama offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, BANKHEAD: Page 4, line 19, after the first 
word “the, insert “ office of the clerk of.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the atten- 
tion of the chairman of the committee to this amendment. The 
law with reference to the enforcement of liens is, of course, 
always very strictly construed. The language of the section as 
it now stands is— 

That all judgments hereafter entered by said municipal court shall 
remain in force for six years and no more after their rendition, unless 
the same shall have been docketed in the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia. 

That is rather unusual language. In most of the States, of 
course, the provision is that the judgment shall be recorded in 
the probate office or some place of record; but the section of 
the municipal code, section 1214, to which I called the atten- 
tion of the chairman of the committee with reference to liens, 
provides that they shall be recorded “in the office of the clerk 
of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia,” and it 
seems to me this language ought to follow the language of the 
municipal code. Otherwise it might be deemed sufficient to go 
and attempt to docket this lien upon the trial docket of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia; and although I 
have no interest in the matter whatever, it seems to me it 
ought to be specific and definite and to follow the language of 
the municipal code with reference to the validity of liens. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. I offer the following amendment: 


Line 17, page 4, strike out the language “and no more after their 
rendition" and insert in place thereof the words “and no longer.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. ; 

The Clerk read as follows : 

Amendment offered by Mr. Watsn: Page 4, line 17, after the word 
“years,” strike out the words “and no more after their rendition” 
and insert in lieu thereof “and no longer.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me the present 
language is not correct phraseology: 

That all judgments hereafter rendered by said municipal court shall 
remain in force for six years and no more after their rendition, 

Mr. IGOR. Suppose that the language was stricken out and 
nothing inserted, how long would the judgment remain in 
force? 

Mr. WALSH. Probably six years. 

Mr. IGOE. And with the language inserted that the gentle- 
man proposes, how long will the judgment remain in force? 

Mr. WALSH. Probably six years. I will say that when I 
obtained recognition from the Chair I did not intend to insert 
any language after that stricken out, but out of the atmosphere 
came the suggestion that I proposed. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. If you do not insert some language, 
it will read: 


Shall remain in force for six years unless the same shall haye been 
docketed in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 


And I defy anybody to say how long it would remain in 
force. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman consent to accept this 
language “and for no more prolonged period of years“? 

Mr. WALSH. No; I would not consent to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH]. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
WatsH) there were—ayes 22, noes 0. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 
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j 
Mr. SAUNDERS: of’ Virginia. Mn Chairman, I should like I do not think it makes any difference whether: the judgment of 


to unk the chairman of the committee this question: Suppose: a. 
judgment is obtained, as provided in this:bill; and it is:docketedl 
in the office of the clerk of the supreme court, what length of 
life will that docketing: give it? 

Mr: VOLSTEAD: Twelve years: 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginin. IS that 12. more years?: 

Mr: VOLSTEAD. No.;:12: years: is the limit, as. L understand. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. This is what I have in mind: 
Suppose a judgment has: been. obtained pursuant to this bill 
and! it is allowed to run five years: It is then docketed im the 
office off the: clark: of the Supreme Court of the District: of Co- 
ljlumbin. Will that docketing give tlie judgment a. supplemental: 
lift: of 12 years;.se that tiie total life of the Judgment will be 17 
years? 

Mr VOLSTEAD.. No; I do not so understand it. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginin IS it clear what life this d 
eting would give the: judgment that it would only give it seven 
years: mare? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It is 12 years in all.. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Then: the: doeketing: would 
give it seven years more. 

Mn VOLSTEAD. For tlie period! of 12: years- only from the 
date: when, execution might first be Issued. thereon, or from the: 
date of the last revival thereof. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. This.is.a.judgment of à courtof 
record that is limited: to n life period of six years, provided,some- 


thing is not done. But during that period it may be recorded in. 


the office of the clerk of the Supreme Court of the-District of Co- 
lumbia. I have suggested a case in which, after running, five 
years, it is. recorded: 
give: to that judgment? 

" Mr VOEST EAD. My impression is that it gives it the life 


of a justice's court judgment, which would be 12 years: from 


the date when tlie exeeution. could first be issued. upon. it. 
Of course; the execution, I presume, could: have been: issued 
immediately upon the entry of the: judgment, unless stayed. in 
some way: 

Mr; SAUNDERS: of Virginia. Then. it will be onip 12 years: |, 
im the aggregate? 

Mr; VOLSTEAD. Twelve years in: the aggregate, which is 
the life of a judgment of the Supreme- Court of the District of 
Columbia, so it makes it the same: as that. 

Mr. GARD. Mr Chairman, E offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN: The gentfeman- from Ohio offers an amends 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as DEN 
0 ine ee offered’ by Garp: Page 4. line 16; after the word? 
Columbia shall: apply to.” 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, this amendment will require tlie 
elimination of some language afterwards; but what T desire to 
call attention to is the fact that we provide here in this see- 
tion for the life of a: judgment of this municipal court which 
has jurisdiction: to tlie extent of 82,000, to be Gears, whereas 
section 1212 limits tlie life of a judgment im the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia to 12 years: It would seem to me 
that the same: rule shoulil prevail and that a- judgment for 
82,000 in the municipal court should have the same: life as. a 
judgment for 52,100 obtained in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD: “Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Minois The gentleman's amendment is not 
complete. 

Mr. GARD. I understand. it is not. I said. that it would 
mean: the striking out of the language shall rermaih: in force 
for 6 years and no more after their rendition unless the same 
shall have been docketed in the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia, as provided by existing law. 

T would include the language and no judgment shall become 
a lien upon any land, tenement, or hereditament until so doek- 
eted,” because the supreme court lias. to do: with the question of 
title and the sale of land. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. This bill provides that a judgment of 
the municipal court shall not be a lien on reai estate- unless it 
is docketed in the supreme court or collected at once: 

Mr. GARD. That is what it means at present. That is what 
L am trying to rectify. 

Mr: MANN ef Ilinois That is what the provision means; 
when yow say the judgment shall not be a lien: om real estate it 
means that it is ef no value unless yow can: collect it at once; 
or unless vou transfer it and docket: it in the supreme court: 
If it is docketed in the supreme court it has w Ufé of 12 years: 


How much more life will that docketing l 


sert “ — wd 1212 of the Code of Law or the District of 


the municipal: court has à life of five years: or six years or one 
‘year if itis not a. lien on real estate: 

| Mr. GARD: If may be collected from after acquired per- 
sonal property. At present it stands that a judgment of the 
municipal court is goed’ for 6 years for $2,000, and a. judg- 
ment of the supreme court’ for 52.100 is good for 12 years: 

Mr. MANN of Ilinojs: And is a lien. 

Mr. GARD. And is a lien. Why such a discrepancy; why 
should not the judgment of the munitipal court for 2,000 have 
tie same force and: effect’ that m judgment of any other court 
for $2,000? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I thought the gentleman: said he aid 
not wish to give them the same effect; that he did not wish: to 
give them a lien on real estate: I wondered why à judgment for 
[$2,000 in the District’ of Columbia: should not be-a: lemon real 
estate. Is there any Stute in the Union where a man obtains a: 
‘judgment in. a court of record and that judgment does not be- 
come a lien on real estute? 

Mr. GARD. I am inclined to think the gentleman is carreeti 
The whole seetion’ can be cared! for by inserting the language 
T have used! 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Olio lias 
expired: 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, F want to suggest to the gen- 
| tleman: from Ohio [Mr. Garp}! that he- may make tlis a Hem on 
real estate by filing it with the Supreme Court of the District 
lof’ Columbia; Then it becomes a: lien for 12 years, the length 
of the term of a judgment in the supreme court, 

Mr GARD: Why not provide ttiat the life of a judgment in 
‘the municipal court; of $2,000) shall be the same as a judgment 
of the supreme court 
Mr. DOWELL, Because you provide a method by which it 
| may be made the same length as: that off n judgment in the 
supreme court bx filing it witht tlie clerk of the supreme courti 
| That is all that is necessary. It gives the parties: am opper- 
| tunity: to: file: the judgment in the supreme court and have tlie 
same’ term of life that would be lind if tlie qudgment had’ been 
rendered: in that court: 
| Mt. PILSON. Wilk the gentleman: yield? 
| Mr DOWELE. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. It seems to me that the provision to the effeet 
| that before a judgment becomes a: lien: om land it shell! be re- 
| corded in the supreme court will diminish. the number of roe- 
ords that one will! have-to search in: order to: find out whether 
there is any encumbrance on real estate: Under this provision 
one would not have to go to the reeords of the- municipal court 
at all. It would be sufficient to examine the reeords- off the 
supreme court, for if it is am eneumbrance on land it must be 
there: 

Mr. DOWELL. That is a goed’ reason-for making the records 
all in one place, and’ it provides a simple method by which one 
may enter the record in the supreme court. 

Mr. MANN of THinois. Is that of amy value’ except to tlie 
abstract company? 

Mr. DOWELL. E anyone desires to: know whether there is 
an encumbrance on real estate he can find! out at one place. 

Mr. MANN: of Illinais: They will net De all in one court. 
Nobody looks fer a lien on- real) estate dc pt the abstract came 


Mr. DOWELL, The abstract company charges everyone for 
whem it makes an abstract, and so this affeets everybedy who 
wants to secure an abstract. It seems tome that requiring the 
litigant to file a judgment in tlie supreme court is a very. reason- 
able provision. 

The CHATRAIAM 
ment. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to- strike out the last 
word so as to ask tlie gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. VOL- 
STEAD] a question. How long do judgments. of the municipal 
court under existing law continue in force: now? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. This, as T understand) it, isa continuation 
of the existing law. 

Mr. WALSH: This is a reenactment of the present nw? 

Mr: VOLSTEAD. Yes; as I understund it 

Mr. WALSH: fs there any provision in the present law for 
the doeketing of judgment in the municipal! court? 

Mr. VoLST EAD. There is, 

The- CHAIRMAN, ‘Tlie question is on agreeing to the amen 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio, 

Ine question was taken; and’ the amendment was rejected! 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fon 
lowing amendment, which: I send: to tlie desk. 


The question is on agreeing to the ainend- 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sauxpns of Virginia: Page 4, line 20, 
after the word “ law,” insert “ but the said judgments shall not remain 
in force for more than 12 years from the date of their rendition.” 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Of course if that amendment 
is adopted a formal amendment will follow. It will be neces- 
sary to strike out the word “and,” and begin the word “no” 
with a capital letter. I asked the chairman of the committee if 
he understood that the effect of this section would be to give 
a life of only 12 years to these judgments. He replied that 
was his understanding. He might be right about that, but it 
is merely an iniplication, and this amendment will make posi- 
tive that implication. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman intends that that shall refer 
to judgments docketed in the supreme court? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. We might say, “no judg- 
ment so docketed,” and I will ask unanimous consent to so 
modify my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
modify his amendment in the manner indicated, Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Les. 

Mr. DOWELL. That merely discriminates against the judg- 
ment of the municipal court. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. But we are already doing 
that. 5 

Mr. DOWELL, No. If this amendment is not adopted, 
then a judgment in the municipal court filed in the supreme 
court has exactly the same effect as a judgment in the supreme 
court. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. But that is precisely the effect 
that the chairman of the committee said it would not have. 

Mr. DOWELL. But I desire to differ with him, The Dill 
as it is presented here is exactly that case, and as soon as the 
judgment is filed with the supreme court it has exactly the 
same effect as though it had been rendered in the supreme court. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The gentleman is merely rais- 
ing the same question that I raised by my inquiry some moments 


ago. 

Mr. DOWELL. According to the document just read by the 
chairman of the committee, it runs for 12 years from the time 
when an execution might issue, An execution may issue at the 
time it is filed in the supreme court. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It might issue at the time it is rendered in 
the justice court. 

Mr, DOWELL. In that court; yes. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The only objection there could be to the 
language proposed by the gentleman from Virginia is the fact 
that a judgment might be entered and there might be a stay of 
execution; there might be an appeal. If there was an appeal, 
it would probably be set aside. I do not know what the pro- 
ceeding here is. So that it might shorten the time. If the gen- 
tleman will use the language of the code, so that it will be 12 
years after the execution has been issued 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I have just said that I thought 
the amendment I had prepared had the approval of the com- 
mittee, Originally, I intended to phrase the amendment affirma- 
tively. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I would very much prefer to have it 
the way you have the code. 

Mr. IGOR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. IGOR. I would suggest to the gentleman that I think 
that under his amendment he might cut out the right to have 
the judgment revived. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I am going to rewrite it. As 
I have stated, I thought the language I adopted had been ap- 
proved by the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. IGOE. I think the intention was that the judgment when 
filed in the supreme court should be governed by the present 
laws relating to judgments as contained in the code. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. But a very wide difference of 
opinion developed as to the meaning of the language used. 

Mr. IGOE. The present law provides for 12 years after an 
execution might have been issued. The execution might be 
issued while it is in the municipal court. The 12 years is run- 
ning, but when it is filed it is a lien. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I understand that it is the unani- 
mous consensus of opinion that a judgment of the municipal 


court runs for 12 years, and if the gentleman wants to make 
this effective and in simple language he could make it cover 
just what the committee wants by using the following lan- 
guage: 

That all judgments hereafter rendered by such municipal courts shall 
remain in force for 12 years, and no longer, from the date of the 
entry. No judgment of the municipal court shall be a lien on any 
lands, tenements, or hereditaments until the judgment has been dock- 
eted in the office of the clerk of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, as provided for by existing law. 

You cover both questions in that way. It is in force for 12 
years whether it is docketed or not, and if you want a lien upon 
the real estate you do not get a lien until it is docketed. You 
may wait until the eleventh year. If you docket your judg- 
pat it becomes a lien, but not until then. I offer that sugges- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, in view of the 
suggestions that have been made, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw my amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I intend to rewrite it, and I 
Re unanimous consent that we may return to this section 

ter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that this section be passed temporarily. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 7. That nonresidents of the District of Columbia may com- 
mence suits in said municipal court without first giving security for 
costs, but upon motion may be ge x hes to give such security in pursu- 
ance of section 175 of the Code of Law for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the 
chairman of the committee if the substance of section 7 would 
not really become a part of the bill even if it were not formally 
embodied in the bill? That is to say, having provided, by 
section 3, that the procedure in the municipal court shall cor- 
respond with the procedure in the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, would not the provisions of section 175 of the 
Code of the District of Columbia automatically apply? There is 
a good deal to be said along that line, not only with respect 
to section 7 and section 8—which are covered by sections 175 
and 176 of the District Code—but other sections of the bill 
which relate to matters of procedure. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I can not perhaps tell the gentleman defi- 
nitely why those who drew the bill—for while I introduced it, 
as I said awhile ago, I did not draw it; it was drawn by very 
good lawyers, and I think that they thought it was safer to put 
those provisions in. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I do not propose to move to strike 
out or to offer an amendnient either to section 7 or section 8, 
but I would like to direct attention of the conferees, if there 
should be a conference, to what I am suggesting. We can 
perhaps shorten and simplify the proposed legislation by con- 
sidering the course I have taken the liberty to suggest and, 
if it has not yet been done, adopt a general provision that will 
bring about the application to the municipal court of the law 
and procedure enforced in the District Supreme Court, except 
as the same may be modified. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I think the gentleman is correct in that. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to ask the chairman a question. Do resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia have to give security for costs 
in bringing suit in the municipal court? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I presume that is the law. 
court—— 

Mr. WALSH. No; the municipal court. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. In bringing suit in the supreme court that 
is the rule. That section, as I remember, does not specifically 
apply to any other court but the supreme court. 

Mr. WALSH. No; this says, “ that nonresidents of the Dis- 
trict may commence suits in said municipal court without first 
giving security for cost, but upon motion may be required to 
give such security.” Now, from the way that is phrased you 
would think residents of the District had to give security for 


costs. i 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. May I answer the question, as I 
have just looked at the Code of the District of Columbia? It 
contains no provision requiring a resident of the District to 
give security for costs, although he is required to make a 
deposit. A nonresident can be required to give security if there 
is application therefor after service of notice. 

Mr. WALSH. That is provided in section 175? 


The suprema 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WALSH. Why should this be reenacted? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. My observation awhile ago was 
that the legislation might be very much shortened by taking 
the general course the gentleman has in mind. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I think section 175 only applies specifi- 
cally to the suprenre court as it reads now. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 8, That suits may be prosecuted by poor persons in the discre- 
tion and upon the order of the court, or of one of the judges, passed 
upon satisfactory evidence of inability to make deposit of costs, with- 
out the prepayment or deposit of costs. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Poge 5, line 3, after the word “that,” strike out the balance of the 
section and insert: 

“Upon satisfactory evidence being presented to the court, or one of 
the judges thereof, that the plaintiff in any suit is indigent and unable 
to make the deposit of costs, such court or judge may, in its or his 
discretion, permit the prosecution of such suit without prepayment or 
deposit of costs,” 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does not the gentleman think the word 
“ security” ought to be added there? The preceding section 
provides for security. 

Mr. GARD. I have no objection. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. HICKS. The purpose I had in addressing the Chair 
before the gentleman from Ohio offered the amendment was to 
ask this question; Is a provision such as this already in the 
law in the District, or is this a brand new provision? 

Mr. GARD. There is some such provision, but it seems to 
me the language is not chosen very advisedly, and I am frank 
to say the language I have used in the amendment I have 
offered is. the same language, in effect, as exists in the Code of 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, and I have 
offered it in a trifling different phraseology. 

Mr. HICKS. Can the gentleman give any information in 
regard to the number of people who avail themselves of this 
provision as applied to the supreme court? 

Mr. GARD. I do not know how many, but I would presume 
there would be quite a number of applications, owing to the 
complex character of the population. 

Mr. HICKS. In the gentleman’s opinion, it is well to have 
this provision put in? 

Mr. GARD. I think so. 

I personally am inclined to afford every possible oppor- 
tunity for every person, no matter how poor he may be, to 
present his case to the court properly. If he has not money to 
pay the costs or give security for costs, or make any deposit 
for costs, and he can show that to the court, and he is honest 
in so showing, I think he should be permitted to go ahead 
with his case. 

Mr. HICKS. I agree with the gentleman from Ohio in 
regard to that fully, but I was wondering just what evidence 
the court would ask for as to whether or not a person was 
unable to pay those fees, 

Mr. GARD. It is in the discretion of the court. It would 
be such as would be necessary in the conduct of the business of 
the court, I presume, Nobody can say what the court would 
demand. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I would like to ask the chairman of the committee 
if the word“ passed“ should not be“ based“? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. That has all been stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 10. That the marshal of the United States in and for the 
District of Columbia shall designate two of his deputies to take charge 
of the jurors In the municipal court, under the tion of the trial 
judge, and who shall perform such other services as the judge ma 
require. Said municipal court shall have power to appoint two addi. 
tional assistant clerks, to be known as jury clerks, at an annual salary 
of $1,200 each, payable in monthly installments; and the said clerks 
shall note the attendance of each juror, administer oaths when re- 
quired, and perform such other duties as the trial judge shall direct. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: 

“ne 20, page 5, strike out the word “who” and insert the word 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WALSH: Page 5, line 20 
“and,” strike out the word “who” and insert in 
word “he.” > 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, this reads that the marshal 
of the United States in and for the District of Columbia shall 
take charge of the jurors under the direction of the trial judge, 
and “who shall perform such other services as the judge may 
require.” I ask to modify my amendment by using the word 
„they“ instead of the word “he.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to modify his amendment. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

- Mr. WALSH. Now, I would like to ask the chairman of the 
committee 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Moore], who is familiar with the code 
and the procedure in the District, if the United States marshal 
has charge of the jurors in the supreme court now, under exist- 
ing law? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I would say that I have had very 
little to do with the situation here for a great many years, and 
can not speak from any knowledge, but my belief is that he is 
correct in the assumption that the United States marshal for 
the District of Columbia has charge, and he of course has his 
assistants—hailiffs and others. I think the chairman of the 
committee is probably aware that that is the condition. 

Mr. WALSH. Then, as I understand it, we do not provide 
for any court officers or other deputies except those under the 
jurisdiction of the United States marshal in and for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: Line 22, page 5, strike out “two” and insert “ one.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HUSTED: Page 5, line 22, after the word 
“appoint,” strike out “ two" and insert in lieu thereof one.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment, 

Mr. HUSTED, Mr. Chairman, I would like to modify that 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unan- 
imous consent to modify his amendment. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HUSTED. I want to add to that amendment, to strike 
out the word “clerks,” and also to strike out the words “to be 
known as jury clerks,” in line 23; strike out the word each“ 
in line 24, and strike out the word “clerks” and insert the 
word “clerk” in line 25. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HUSTED: Page 5, line 22, after the word 
“appoint,” strike out the word “two” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “one”; line 23, strike out the word “ clerks” where it appears 
the first time and insert the word “clerk”; and strike out the words 
“to be known as jury clerks ” ; in line 24 strike out the word “ each"; 
and in line 25 strike out the word “clerks” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ clerk.” 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, apparently this amend- 
ment, if it is agreed to, would limit the authority of the court to 
employ more than one additional clerk over the number that are 
now being employed, and certainly if you are going to give the 
municipal court of the District of Columbia exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of all causes arising in the District under a value of $2,000, 
you have got to have more than one additional clerk over the 
number of clerks the courts now have. ; 

This bill provided for two additional jury clerks, I do not 
know whether two additional jury clerks are requisite or not. 
It made no limitation, at least, upon the number of other clerks 
that might be provided by an appropriation law. But if you put 
this in the law you have got a limit on the number of clerks that 
can be employed in the municipal court, and if the Committee 
on Appropriations brings in a bill, as they will, providing for 
more clerks in the municipal court, they go out on a point of 
order in the House. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, I yield to the gentleman, 


after the word 
lien thereof the 
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Mr. HUSTED. I would ask the gentleman if he has not over- 
looked the limitation in line 25, on page 5, and in lines 26 and 
27, on page 6. The duties of this particular clerk are set forth, 
It says that he “shall note the attendance of each juror, admin- 
ister oaths when required, and perform such other duties as the 
trial judge shall direct.” 

Mr. MANN of Lllineis. Very well. That does not answer the 
proposition. Those probably will not be the only things that he 
dees. But if we specifically provide by law, as a legislative 
propesition, that the Department of Labor, for example, can em- 

‘ploy one mere clerk, then they could not go above that. Where 
Congress specifically by law legislates and covers a certain thing 
there is no guesswork after that. : 

Mr. HUSTED. Then if the gentleman will permit, I will ask 
{unanimous consent to modify my amendment by retaining the 
words to be known as 8 after the word “ clerk,” in 
| line 23, so that he will be designated as a jury clerk. 

Mr, MANN of Illinois. I have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection te the request of the 
gentleman from New York te modify his amendment? 

There was no Nr er 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amendment read 
as modified? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read the 
amendment as modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendmen Hosp: On line 22, after the word 
"ap F end n banet line 
23 5 out the word “clerks” where it first appears and insert the 
word word “ ” In the same 8 
word 3“ Strike out the „word “clerks” and insert “ clerk.” 
Jine 24 e out the werd “each.” In line 23 strike out the word 


* clerks” xed. insert in Heu thereof the word “ clerk. 

~ CHAIRMAN. The question is on ee to the amend- 
men 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is asked for. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 16, noes 0. 

So the nmendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 12. That no appeal shall hereafter Tie ag the municipal court 
to the Su 5 Salem Court of the District ef Columbian. Any party 


of property is 4 as dissolving 
writs of attachment and the Ie, provided the amount or value in 
volved ex sum aforesaid, may a therefrom to the Court 
of A District of 


ef the Columbia, If the 3 or value in- 
does not exceed, ot the sum of 
$100, the court of appeals may allow a whenever it ts 
made to a ear to said court, upon tion, that it will be in the 
aa 0 eee . 
> prosecnu a 
V or as mi — 
from the su e court of said trict to said court of No 
a by efendant in an action for the 
oki real 5 ay ne operate as a stay of exocuti eas, 
Ga within exclusive of Sundays and legal holidays, after 
ie fle in offi the 


dam- 
ag yt ds enned aero the use and octu- 

ti f fr. date r the ju ed to 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, on page 6, 
line 16, by striking out the word “ interests“ and inserting the 
word “ interest.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

‘Amendment offered by Mr. WALSH: Page 8, line 16, strike ont the 
word interests und insert in lieu thereof the word“ interest.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sra each of the present . court 
sha un the expiration ot his present mmission and until 


U serve 
— — . Sly a term of Sng) ule’ and nd andl Mis 3 —j 
is duly appointed and qualified, f 

With a committee amendment, as follows: 

Strike ont all of lines 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, nnd 24, on page T. 
| Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the amendment of the com- 
mittee which would strike out all of section 13 should, I think, 


have the careful consideration ef the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and of the Committee of the Whele. 

Section 13 contains two propositions. One is to provide that 
the judges of this municipal court, either those now in office or 
those hereafter to be appointed, shall serve the period for which 
appointed and until their successors are appointed. 

The other proposition is to extend the term from four years 
to six years. The term at present is four years. Section 13 
would provide for an extension of that term to six years, but 
that extension would not affect those new helding office. It is 
expressly so drawn that it would have no effect except as to 
those hereafter to be appointed. 

It seems to me that we might very well provide for that ex- 
tension of time from four to six years for judges of this court 
hereafter appointed, for the reason that we are giving the 
court a greater responsibility and a greater dignity, and it 
should have a corresponding period of service, so that you will 
not be continually breaking in new judges, and inexperienced 
judges, perhaps. 

Furthermore, the terms of the judges of the police court and 
the juvenile court are six years, and certainly neither of those 
courts is of greater importance than this municipal court will 
be under-this new law. The justices of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia and of the court of appeals are ap- 
pointed for life. It would seem only proper to give the judges 
of the municipal court as long a term as the judges of the 
juvenile court and the police court. 

But I am not so much concerned about that as I am about 
the other proposition in the paragraph. I think fhat section 
13 should be retained, even if the committee should feel that 
they wanted to change the word “six” to “four,” because the 
dispatch of business in the court is largely involved. Under 
the present law the terms of several of the judges expire at 
one time. If there is a delay in the appointing of their suc- 
cessors, they do not hold untii their successors are qualified, 
and the business of the court is greatly crippled because of 
the vacancies. Only a short time ago that very 
pened, and for a period of several months only one ju of 
the court remained who was eligible to continue the work. 
The other judges were reappointed eventually, but for several 
months between the expiration of their terms and the time of 
their reappointment their positions were vacant. I hope, there- 
fore, that the committee will feel that they can yield on that 
point and retain section 13. 

Mr. WALSH. In response to the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Michigan, who takes issue with the amendment proposed 
by the committee, I will say that the committee were very 
strongly of the opinion that we ought not to increase the terms 
of the judges of the municipal court. I do not think there 
would be very much disposition to question the passage of a pro- 
Vision permitting them to serve during their terms and until 
their successors were duly appointed and qualified. 

Mr. TILSON. What does the gentleman understand to be the 
present law? If we pass nothing on this subject whatever, 
would not these present judges continue to serve until their 
successors were appointed? 

Mr, WALSH. No; they step out of office at 12 o'clock noon 
on the day of the expiration of their commissions, and that 
leaves a vacancy. I think we should enact the first three lines 
of the section. That would provide that each of the present 
judges of the municipal court shall serve until the expiration 
of his present commission and until his successor is duly ap- 
pointed and qualified. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will suggest that even if we are to limit 
the term to four years, the entire paragraph should be retained, 
the second sentence as well as the first, changing the word 
“six” to the word “four,” because the first sentence would 
apply only to those now im office and not to those hereafter 
appointed. I do not know just how to get the issue properly 


before the committee. I do not myself like to offer to amend 


section 18 by changing the word “six” to “four,” because I 
favor the term of six years. 

Mr. WALSH. Would the gentleman seriously combat a 
motion to change six” to four“ if the committee amendment 
were voted down? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I would not. I would be glad to allow the 
committee to use its best Judgment on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment, 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Cramrron) there were —ayes 22, noes 6. 

Accordingly the committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GRAMTON. I offer to insert a new section, to be known 
as section 13, which will be identical with the section stricken 
out, except that the word “six” will be changed to “ four.” 


1920. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cramton: Page 7, line 19, insert a new 
section as follows: 


Sec. 13. That each of the present judges of said municipal court 
shall serve until the expiration of his present commission and until 
his successor is daly appointed and qualified. Each judge hereafter 
appointed shall serve for the term of four years and until his successor 
is duly appointed and qualified.” 

Mr. GARD. Reserving a point of order, does the gentleman 
from Minnesota desire to make a point of order on that? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No; but I offer an amendment to it that 
will carry out the idea that I think should be properly embodied 
in the bill. Under the present law when the term of a judge 
expires he does not hold until his successor is appointed and 
qualified, and I am informed that we did have an instance 
when there was only one municipal judge in this District, be- 
cause the terms of the others expired and their suecessors were 
not appointed. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 
If the chairman of the committee wants to offer an amendment 
let him offer it. It is very unusual to offer an amendment 
containing the language of a section which the committee has 
just stricken out. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will permit, I am offering 
an amendment which does not contain the same proposition 
that has been stricken out. The proposition to strike out con- 
tained a provision for the extension of the term from four to 
six years, and in my amendment it is four years, as it is under 
existing law. I haye offered the amendment that does not 
provide for any extension of the term except from the time of 
the expiration until the successor is appointed. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman’s amendment differs in 
substance from the committee amendment? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It does. 

Mr, BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of 


order. 

Mr, VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the amendment which will cover what the gentleman 
from Michigan has in mind and not repeat any unnecessary 
language. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 19, add: 

“Src. 13. That each of the judges of the said municipal court shall 
serve until his successor is duly appointed and qualified.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I accept the substitute. 

Mr, IGOR. Might not the effect of that be to destroy any 
definite period for the service of the judges? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No; because the law is in effect now. 

Mr. IGOE. This is a change of existing law and to that 
extent repeals it. I am inclined to think that the amendment 
‘of the gentleman from Michigan is the better amendment, if 
this is what you want to accomplish—that they shall serve four 
years and until the successor is appointed and qualified. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The question was taken, and the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. 

Ihe amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 14. That this act shall not take effect until 90 days after its 
approval. 

The following committee amendment was read: 

Page 8, line 1, strike out “14” and insert “13.” 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that this amendment 
ought to be voted down, in view of the fact that we have just 
inserted section 13. 

The committee amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move, on page 8, line 1, to 
strike out the word “not,” after the word “shall,” and the 
word “until,” after the word “ effect,” and in line 2 strike out 
the word “approval” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“ passage.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 15. That all acts and parts of acts inconsistent herewith are 
hereby re ed: Provided, That nothing herein shall be construed so 
as to deprive the Supreme Court or the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia from reviewing and finally determining such cases as may 
be pending on appeal or certiorari at the time that this act goes into 
effect: Provided further, That nothing herein shall be construed to de- 
prive the said municipal court of any jurisdiction possessed by sald 
court at the time of the passage of this act. 

With the following committee amendment: 


Page 8, line 3, strike out the figures 15 ~nd insert 14, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The committee amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
. amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
rea 

The Clerk read as follows: 

vane 8, line 12, after the word at the end of line 12, add the fol- 


low $ 

"Provided further, That nothing in this act shall be construed to 
supersede or modify any of the provisions of the public resolution, No. 
31, Sixty-fifth Con; entitled ‘Joint resolution to prevent rent 
profitee: 11 in the et of Columbia,’ approved May 31, 1918, nor 
of any of the provisions of public law No. 63, approved October 22, 1917, 
entitled ‘An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide further for 
the national security and defense by encouraging the production, con- 
serving the supply, and controlling the distribution of food products and 
fuel,” approved August 10, 1917.“ 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, on that I reserve the 
point of order. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. What is the point of 
order? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. It is clearly not germane. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, the bill we 
are now considering relates to the jurisdiction of the municipal 
court of the District of Columbia, to matters connected with the 
trial of cases, and to appeals from judgments of that court. The 
bill mentions one subject of which the court has or is to have 
jurisdiction, the trial and determination of cases relating to or 
involving the title to and the possession of real estate, including, 
of course, rental property in the District, The joint resolution 
referred to in the amendment I offer, also the rent law referred 
to, deal with the same matters. The examination I have made 
of the bill before us and my knowledge of the joint resolution— 
the Saulsbury resolution—and of the rent law lead me to. say 
that, in my judgment, there is or may be conflict between the 
bill on the one hand and the resolution and the rent law on the 
other hand. The bill provides for the manner of trial of cases 
relating to real estate and personal property also in the District 
court, for the taxing of costs in such cases, for appeals from the 
judgments to the Court of Appeals of the District, for the man- 
ner of taking such appeals, and for the effect of such appeals. 
The rent law has several provisions relating to all these things, 
and as to some of them, and in certain important respects, the 
provisions of this bill and the provisions of the rent law are 
different. That is, cases relating to the possession and control 
of property, taken to the Municipal Court of the District by 
appeal from the Rent Commission, must, under the rent law, be 
tried and disposed of in one manner, while cases properly origi- 
nating in that court must be tried, determined, and disposed of 
in another way. It may be thought by some that all lawsuits of 
a similar nature, whether they originate in the court or reach 
there by appeal from the Rent Commission, should stand on the 
same footing, and that all laws and all procedure and rules of 
court ought to be the same as to both classes of cases. 

That sounds all right and is right as a general proposition, 
but the Saulsbury resolution and the rent law were passed to 
meet an emergency; they seek to prevent profiteering in rents 
by the landlords in the District, and it seemed to the Congress 
justifiable and necessary to provide for court proceedings in 
such of the cases as may reach the court somewhat different in 
some respects from the course pursued in the trial and dis- 
position of other cases. The provisions of the rent law were 
carefully worked out, and in my judgment they are wise. They 
ought at least. to be given a fair trial. And while that law is 
on trial the Congress ought not to enact a law which by any 
kind of construction may supersede it or conflict with it. It is 
suggested here that the Saulsbury resolution has been repealed 
or is not now in effect. The regular rent law, if I may so call 
it, provides that the Saulsbury resolution shall remain in 
full force and effect fcr 60 days after the confirmation of the 
appointees to the commission by the President, so the Sauls- 
bury resolution is now running and will run for some time; 
the regular rent law is in force and operating. As I look 
through the bill that the House is now considering it seems to 
me that unless some such amendment as I offer is adopted there 
may be some conflict. It is simply that nothing in this act— 
in this bill—shall be so construed as to supersede or modify 
the provisions of the joint resolution or the rent law. I believe 
my amendment is germane, and I trust it will be agreed to. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I do not insist upon the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to tl amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Michigan, 7 

The amendment was agreed to. ‘ 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
words “so as” in line 5 on page 8. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. BANKHEAD moves to amend by striking out, on page 8, line 5, the 
words“ so as." 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, if this section 
is completed, I desire to say that a reservation was made in 
respect to section 6, and permission granted to return to the 
same. A question arose as to the meaning of this section, and 
considerable debate ensued. The varieties of interpretations 
submitted, indicated that there was a wide difference of opinion 
as to the meaning of this portion of the bill. I have offered an 
amendment which affirmatively places these judgments on the 
same basis as judgments of justices of the peace, so that their 
life will not be more than 12 years from the date at which execu- 
tions could be sued out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. The Chair will inquire 
whether the amendment is a substitute for the entire section? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. No; the amendment should be 
inserted in line 20 after the words “ existing law.” It covers the 
same points that I had in mind in the amendment heretofore 
offered, but the essential proposition is affirmatively, not nega- 
tively, stated. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Saunpgrs of Virginia: ee 4, line 20, after the 
word “law,” insert “in which event they shall Hens as provided in 
chapter 88 of the Code of Law for the District of Columbia, for judg- 
ments of justices of the peace.” 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The effect of that language will 
be to limit the life of these judgments to 12 years from the time 
that executions could be sued out, and to give these judgments 
the same rights that are provided in the chapter for judgments 
of justices of the peace. 

Mr. WALSH. Do I understand the last words of the gentle- 
man’s amendment were “for judgments of justices of the 
ce”? ; 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. What does that mean? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The amendment is designed 
to make clear the meaning which the chairman of the com- 
mittee said this section was intended to carry. The chapter 
cited provides for the life of judgments of justices of the peace 
when they are docketed, for scire facias and other proceedings, 
and for certain limitations not to be considered in counting the 
time of the life of the judgment. 

Mr. WALSH. This is, “in which event they shall be liens 
as provided in chapter,” and so forth, “ of the Code of Law for 
the District of Columbia for judgments of justices of the 

ce”? 7 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think that hitches on there just right, 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Why not? 

Mr. WALSH. “For judgments of justices of the peace” 
What does it refer to? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. It refers to all of the provi- 

“sions of the chapter relating to judgments of justices of the 
peace. In other words, it puts these judgments, in the event 
they are docketed, on the same footing as judgments of justices 
of the peace, with all the rights enjoyed under this chapter by 
such judgments, 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think that is necessary, and it looks 
to me that it does not harmonize with the rest. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. This language affords the pre- 
cise meaning that the chairman said was intended, namely, 
that these judgments should have a life of 12 years as provided 
for judgments of justices of the peace. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman means to say that the chap- 
ter 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That chapter 38, so far as it 
relates to judgments of the justices of the peace and docketing 
same, shall apply to these judgments, if they are docketed under 
this section. 

Mr. WALSH. I think the gentleman might say, “in which 
event they shall be liens as provided in chapter 38 of the Code 
of Law for the District of Columbia relating to judgments of 
justices of the peace.” 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will say to the gentleman I 
first drew my amendment and used the words “ relating to” 
and then struck them out, for the reason that this chapter does 
not relate exclusively to judgments of justices of the peace, 


I have no objection in the world to using the words “ relating 
to” except as stated that the chapter cited does not ex- 
clusiyely relate to justices of the peace. 

Mr. WALSH. I have no objection to the amendment. 

oe CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Now, Mr. Chairman, there are 
two little consequential amendments. There should be a period 
at the end of the amendment just adopted, the word “and” 
in line 20 should be stricken out, and the word “no” should 
begin with a capital. I move to strike out the word “ and,” 
and the word “no” shall begin with a capital “N”. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. rginia : 
word “laws,” strike „ insert a pe . tbs 
word “and,” and insert a capital letter to the word “no,” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill to the House with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill 
as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Thereupon the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Treapway, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 10074, 
and had instructed him to report the same to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

ae SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
men 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote on the 
first committee amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts demands 
a separate vote on an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, Une 3, strike out * $1,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“ $2,000.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I do not think it has been 
reported correctly by the Clerk. There has been no such 
amendment reported to the House. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, the committee amendment was 
no S out and no amendment was made to that part of the 

Mr. CRAMTON. No amendment of that kind was reported to 
the House. - 

The SPEAKER. The Chair, of course, does not know what 
transpired in the committee. What does the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] claim? 

Mr. WALSH. I was under the impression that the first com- 
mittee amendment which was voted down in the committee 
could now be yoted upon separately in the House, but I see 
that I am mistaken, and I will endeavor to secure a vote on 
that question in another manner. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them en gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the bill to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with instructions to report 
the same back forthwith with an amendment striking out, in 
line 7, page 1, the figures “2,000” and insert in place thereof 
the figures 1,000.“ 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion to recom- 
mit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Wasn moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on the 
Judiciary with instructions to that committee to report the same back 
forthwith with the following amendment: Page 1, line 7, strike out 
52,000“ and insert in lieu thereof 51,000.“ 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
Chair was in doubt. 

Thereupon the House divided; and there were—ayes 14, 
noes 18. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 


1920. 
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ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 19 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Saturday, January 17, 
1920, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report of 
ali promotions in United States Army since November 11, 1918, 
in response to H. Res. 425 (H. Doc. No. 610); to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
estimate of appropriation for the construction of a national 
archives building (H. Doc. No. 611); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
estimate of appropriation required for expenses of the United 
States Bituminous Coal Commission for remainder of current 
fiscal year (H. Doc, No. 612); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to Be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
estimate of appropriation required for increased lighting facili- 
ties in the Butler Building, Washington, D. C. (H. Doc, No. 613); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting letter 
from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, submitting a 
statement showing names and other data in regard to civilian 
engineers employed on river and harbor work, fiscal year 1919 
(H. Doe, No. 614); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
Å RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana, from the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 
11606) to authorize the county of Fountain, in the State of 
Indiana, to construct a bridge across the Wabash River, at the 
city of Attica, Fountain County, Ind., reported the same with 
an amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 546), which said 
bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. RAYBURN, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (S. 3371) au- 
thorizing Gordon N. Peay, jr., his heirs and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a toll bridge and approaches thereto 
across the White River, reported the same with amendments, 
accompanied by a report (No. 553), which said bill and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr, DOREMUS, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (S. 3452) au- 
thorizing the city of Detroit, Mich., a municipal corporation, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the American 
channel of the Detroit River to Belle Isle, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 554), which 
said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. BABKA, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 11067) to refund certain duties paid 
by W. Loaiza & Co., reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 548), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. EDMONDS, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 25) for the relief of Benjamin O. Kerlee, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 549), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 1546) for the relief of Katie Norvall, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 550), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 2343) for the relief of Capt. Frederick B. Shaw, 


reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 551), which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 
yate Calendar. 

Mr. ROSE, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 9904) for the relief of Forrest R. Black, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 552), which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 


vate Calendar, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11259) granting an increase of pension to Gariet 
H. Fowler; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 11484) granting a pension to Martha Williams; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIO BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LAZARO: A bill (H. R. 11803) to provide a site and 
erect a public building at De Ridder, La.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11804) to provide a site and erect a public 
building at Oakdale, La.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, 

By Mr. CARSS: A bill (H. R. 11805) to provide for the erec- 
tion of a public building at Cloquet, Minn.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WILSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 11806) to provide 
revenue and to encourage the manufacture of oxalic acid by 
imposing special duties, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 11807) au- 
thorizing the erection of a Federal building at Pasco, Wash.; 
to the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 11808) to amend section 2 of 
the act entitled “An act for making further and more effectual 
provisions for the national defense, and for other purposes“; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11809) making appropriations for the pur- 
chase of airplanes and aviation equipment for the Aviation 
Service of the United States Army; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. CARAWAY : A bill (H. R, 11810) for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a public building at Earl, Ark.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11811) for the erection of a public building 
at Forrest City, Ark.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11812) to increase the limit of cost of 
the erection of a post-office building at Marianna, Ark.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11813) for the purchase of a site and eree- 
tion of a public building at Rector, Ark.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 11814) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War, in his discretion, to furnish quarters at Langley 
Field, Va., to the civilian employees of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 11815) to provide for the 
national security and defense by encouraging the production 
and refining of graphite (plumbago, silver lead) ores in the 
United States and its possessions, and to provide revenue for 
the Government of the United States; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11816) providing for the relief of popula- 
tions in Europe and in countries contiguous thereto; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KAHN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 276) to amend 
the section providing for regular supplies in “An act making 
appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 
1919; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TILSON: Resolution (H. Res. 440) requesting the 
Secretary of the Interior to direct the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents to transmit to the House of Representatives certain infor- 
mation regarding patents; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. McKENZIE: Resolution (H. Res. 441) for the con- 
sideration of S. 3037; to the Committee on Rules. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 11817) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Joseph Guffy ; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 11818) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Benjamin F. Burklew; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11819) granting an increase of pension to 
Jennie Barker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11820) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Morr; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 11821) granting an 
increase of pension to Thomas Harrison; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 11822) granting a pension to 
Isaac Morris; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JACOWAY: A bill (H. R. 11823) to convey to the 
Big Rock Stone & Construction Co. a portion of the military 
reservation of Fort Logan H. Roots, in the State of Arkansas; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 11824) for the relief of William 
S. Britton; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 11825) granting a pension to 
John Frederick Fellhauer ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 11826) granting a pension 
to William T, Atkinson ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11827) granting a pension to Noah Smith; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11828) granting a pension to Jacob Stone; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11829) granting a pension to Frank Risner ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11830) granting a pension to David C. Ste- 
phens; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11881) granting a pension to William 
Winn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11832) granting an increase of pension to 
Leck Patrick; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11888) granting an increase of pension to 
James Wheeler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAYTON: A bill (H. R. 11834) for the relief of 
certain landowners of New Castle County, in the State of Dela- 
ware; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. REBER: A bill (H. R. 11835) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph Johnston; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 11836) granting 
an increase of pension to William S. Phelps; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUCKER: A bill (H. R. 11837) granting an increase 
of pension to Julia Tomlin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 11838) granting 
an increase of pension to Alida A. Marshall; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 11839) 
granting an increase of pension to Simpson Hornaday; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 11840) granting a pension to 
William M. Furnas; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

906. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Broadway Christian 
Church, at Denver, Colo., to grant all American Indians full 
citizenship, etc. ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

907. Also, petition of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers of the State of New York, against the Esch railroad bill 
and the Cummins railroad bill, ete.; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

908. By Mr. CAREW: Petition of the Merchants’ Association 
of New York City, urging relief for the famishing people of 
central Europe and of Armenia; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

909. Also, petition of citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., for the recog- 
nition of the Republic of Lithuania; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

910. By Mr. EMERSON: Petition of the Cuyahoga County 
Council of the American Legion, Cleveland, Ohio, against un- 
American propaganda ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

911. By Mr. ESCH: Petition of the Appalachian Club, in- 
dorsing purchase of certain lands, etc.; to the Committee on 
Appropriations, 
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912. By Mr. HILL: Petition of 340 real estate owners in the 
city of New York, for the enactment of House bill 10518 to 
create a Federal urban mortgage bank, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

913. Also, petition of residents of Canton, Ohio, for the enact- 
ment of House bill 10518 to create a Federal urban mortgage 
bank, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

914. Also, petition of 408 owners of real estate in New York 
City, and others, for the enactment of House bill 10518 to create 
a Federal urban mortgage bank; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

915. Also, petition of 487 members of the Greater New York 
Taxpayers’ Association, for the enactment of House bill 10518 
to create a Federal urban mortgage bank, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

916. Also, memorial of the board of estimate and apportion- 
ment of the city of New York, approving the principle of House 
bill 10518 to create a Federal urban mortgage bank; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

917. Also, petition of 85 residents of New Haven, Conn., and 
vicinity, for the enactment of H. R. 10518, to create a Federal 
urban mortgage bank, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

918. Also, petition of 510 real estate owners in New York 
City, for the enactment of H. R. 10518, to create a Federal urban 
mortgage bank, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

919. By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: Resolutions of the Michi- 
gan Public Domain Commission, favoring legislation for the pre- 
vention of forest fires; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

920. By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Resolution of Provi- 
dence Lodge No. 14, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, 
urging deportation of aliens who are members of I. W. W. and 
kindred organizations and punishment of disloyal citizens; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

921. Also, resolution of Robert Emmet Branch, Friends of 
Irish Freedom, Ne rt, R. I., urging passage of Mason resolu- 
tion; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

922. By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: Petition of the board of direc- 
tors of the Zanesville Chamber of Commerce of the city of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, denouncing radical activities in the United States 
and recommending legislation punishing sedition and the circu- 
lation of anarchistic doctrines; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, 

923. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials, of Richmond, Va., urging Con- 
gress to take the necessary steps to become a Government mem- 
ber of the International Association of Road Congress, etc. ; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

924. By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of the Appalachian Mountain 
Club, of Boston, Mass., urging certain legislation now pending; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

925. Also, petition of Mr. Donohue, of the State of New York, 
for the transfer of the quarantine establishment on Staten 
Island, ete.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

926. Also, petition of George H. Gerrety, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
indorsing the Royal C. Johnson bill; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

927. Also, petition of the Lawyers’ Club, of New York City, 
indorsing Senate bill 3315; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

928. Also, petition of the American Association of State High- 
way Officials, urging the passage of the Kahn bill for the dis- 
tribution of war supplies; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

929. Also, petition of the American Association of State High- 
way Officials, of Richmond, Va., urging Congress to become a 
Government member of the International Association of Road 
Congress, ete.; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

930. Also, petition of the American Association of State High- 
way Officials, urging Congress to take the necessary steps to 
become a Government member of the International Road Con- 
gress, etc.; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

931. Also, petition of the Valley Camp Coal Co., of Cleveland, 
Ohio, against increased freight rates, etc.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

932. Also, petition of Rufus A. Ayers, of Big Stone Gap, Va., 
against certain provisions in the Esch railroad bill and the 
Cummins railroad bill; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 4 

933. Also, petition of citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., asking recog- 
nition of the Republic of Lithuania; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, 

934. Also, petition of William Harman, of Ocala, Fla., urging 
pension for the blind; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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935. Also, petition of the Committee of Friends of Conscien- 
tious Objectors, of Brooklyn, N. Y., against the imprisonment 
of certain people; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

936. By Mr, SINCLAIR: Petition of a number of citizens of 
Minot, N. Dak., asking for the passage of the Lehlbach-Sterling 
bill to retire civil-service employees; to the Committee on Reform 
in the Civil Service. 

937. By Mr. STINESS: Petition of the Providence (R. I.) 
Lodge, No. 14, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, urging 
legislation for the deportation of disloyal citizens, ete.; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

938. By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of the Engineering School, 
Cambridge, Mass., relative to a bill for a national department of 
public works; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

939. Also, petition of the postal employees of Greater Boston, 
Mass., relative to Salary increases; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

940. Also, petition of citizens of Massachusetts, u g the 
passage of the bills known as Senate bill 1699 and Ho bill 
3149; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

941. By Mr. WATSON: Petition of citizens of the eighth dis- 
trict of the State of Pennsylvenia, asking for the investigation 
causing the suffering of the Indians of the Yukon River, Alaska; 
to the Committee on the Territories. 

942. Also, petition of the Musicians’ Protective Union, Quaker- 
town, Pa., opposing the Cummins antistrike railroad bill; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, January 17, 1920. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, we desire the work of this day to go into the 
record as a transcript of Thy own thought concerning us. Lest 
Thy spirit may be with us send us not hence. Fit us for the 
duties of this day, that we may reflect in our thought, word, 
and character the purpose of God in us as individuals and as a 
Nation. We ask it for Christ’s sake. Amen. 


NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER. 


The Secretary (George A, Sanderson) read the following 
communication: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., January 17, 1920. 
To the Senate: 


Being temporarily absent from the Senate, I appoint Hon. REED 
Smoot, a Senator from the State of Utah, to perform the duties of the 
Chair during my absence. 

ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 


President Pro Tempore. 

Mr. SMOOT took the chair as Presiding Officer and directed 
that the Journal of yesterday’s proceedings should be read. 

On request of Mr. Lopez, and by unanimous consent, the read- 
ing of the Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was dispensed 
with and the Journal was approved. 

SALMON FISHERIES TREATY WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 


Mr. LODGE. As in open executive session, I ask unanimous 
consent to submit an order for the return of what is known as 
the salmon fisheries treaty, pursuant to a communication from 
the President, which was referred to the Committee 6n Foreign 
Relations, saying: 

To the Senate: 


I transmit herewith a communication from the Secretary of 
State relating to the convention between the United States and 
Great Britain, signed September 2, 1919, relating to the pro- 
tection, preservation, and propagation of salmon fisheries, I 
beg to request that this treaty be returned to me for further con- 
sideration. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

I send the following order to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the order 
will be read. 

The order was read and agreed to, as follows: 

Ordered, That the Committee on Foreign Relations be discharged 
from the further consideration of the convention signed September 2, 
1919, between the United States and Great Britain, providing r r e 
measures for the protection, preservation, and Propagation of the 
salmon fisheries in the waters contiguous to the Uni tates and the 
Dominion of Canada, and the Fraser River system, transmitted to the 
Senate on the calendar day of September 3, 1919, and Santen as 
Executive H, Sixty-sixth Congress, first session, and that it be returned 
to the President of the United States. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask to have printed in the Recorp the mes- 
sage from the President and the letter from the Secretary of 


State explanatory of the order just passed. The treaty has 
already been made public, and I ask also that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

To the Senate: 

I transmit herewith a communication from the Secretary of 
State relating to the convention between the United States and 
Great Britain, signed Septemher 2, 1919, relating to the protec- 
tion, preservation, and propagation of the salmon fisheries. I 
beg to request that this treaty be returned to me for further 
consideration. 

Wooprow WILSON. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
15 January, 1920. 


The PRESIDENT: 


The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to lay 
before the President, with a view to its transmission to the 
Senate, if his judgment approve thereof, the following sugges- 
tion with regard to the convention for the protection, preserva- 
tion, and propagation of the salmon fisheries, signed September 
2, 1919, and submitted to the Senate by the President on Sep- 
tember 3, 1919, 

Article II of such convention has been objected to by rep- 
resentatives of the fishery interests in the State of Washington, 
and since it would seem that such objections might be met by 
redraft of this article without prejudicing the treaty as a whole, 
it is suggested that the treaty be withdrawn for the purpose of 
taking up the revision of this article with the Government of 
Great Britain. 

Respectfully submitted. 


ROBERT LANSING. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 18, 1920. 


The Senate: 


I transmit herewith, to receive the advice and consent of the 
Senate to its ratification, a convention between the United States 
and Great Britain, signed September 2, 1919, providing effective 
measures for the protection, preservation, and propagation of the 
salmon fisheries in the waters contiguous to the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada and in the Fraser River system. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

THE WHITE Ho 


USE, 
September 8, 1919. 5 
SEPTEMBER 2, 1919. 
The PRESENT: 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to lay 
before the President, with a view to its transmission to the Sen- 
ate, if his judgment approve thereof, to receive the advice and 
consent of the Senate to its ratification, a convention signed 
September 2, 1919, between the United States and Great Britain, 
providing effective measures for the protection, preservation, 
and propagation of the salmon fisheries in the waters contiguous 
to the United States and the Dominion of Canada and in the 
Fraser River system. 

Respectfully submitted. 


DEPARTMENT or STATE, Washington. 


ROBERT LANSING. 


The United States of America and His Majesty George V, of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of ‘the 
British Dominions beyond the Seas, King, Emperor of India, 

recognizing the desirability of uniform and effective 
measures for the protection, preservation, and propagation of 
the salmon fisheries in the waters contiguous to the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada and in the Fraser River 
system, have resolved to conclude a convention for this pur- 
pose, and have named as their plenipotentiaries: | 

The President of the United States of America, the Hon. 
Robert Lansing, Secretary of State of the United States of 
America, and { 

His Britannic Majesty, the Hon. Ronald Lindsay, his charge 
d'affaires at Washington, and the Hon. Sir John Douglas Hazen, | 
a knight commander of the Most Distinguished Order of St. 
Michael and St. George, chief justice of New Brunswick, and 8 
member of his Privy Council for Canada, 

Who, having exhibited their full powers, found to be in dex 
form, have agreed to and signed the following articles: i 
ARTICLE I. } 

The times, seasons, and methods of sockeye-salmon fishing in 
the waters specified in Article III of this convention, and the, 
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nets, engines, gear, apparatus, and appliances which may be 
used therein, shall be limited to those which are specified in the 
regulations appended hereto, and/or which may be specified in 
revised, modified, or substituted regulations provided for in 
Article VI and promulgated in accordance with the terms of 
Article IT. 

ARTICLE II, 

The high contracting parties engage to put into operation 
and enforce by legislative and executive action, with as little 
delay as possible, the provisions of this convention and said 
regulations, and the date when the said regulations shall be put 
into operation shall be fixed by concurrent proclamations of 
the President of the United States and of the Goyernor General 
of the Dominion of Canada in council. Each of the high con- 
tracting parties may, by appropriate legislation, provide for the 
trial, conviction, and punishment within its jurisdiction of any 
person found there who has contravened any of the provisions 
of this convention, and/or said regulations within the jurisdic- 
tion of the other high contracting party, and who has not been 
punished for such offense within the latter jurisdiction. 


ARTICS III. 


It is agreed that the provisions of this convention and of said 
regulations shall apply to the waters included within the follow- 
ing boundaries: 

Beginning at Carmanagh Lighthouse on the southwest coast of 
Vancouver Island; thence in a straight line to a point 3 marine 
miles due west astronomic from Tatoosh Lighthouse, Washing- 
ton; thence to said Tatoosh Lighthouse; thence to the nearest 
point of Cape Flattery; thence following the southerly shore of 
Juan de Fuca Strait to Point Wilson, on Quimper Peninsula ; 
thence in a straight line to Point Partridge, on Whidbey Island; 
thence following the western shore of the said Whidbey Island 
to the entrance to Deception Pass; thence across said entrance 
to the southern side of Reservation Bay, on Fidalgo Island; 
thence following the western and northern shore line of the said 
Fidalgo Island to Swinomish Slough, crossing the said Swino- 
mish Slough in line with the track of the Great Northern Rail- 
way; thence northerly following the shore line of the mainland 
to Point Grey, at the southern entrance to Burrard Inlet, British 
Columbia; thence in a straight line to the southern end of 
Gabriola Island; thence to the southern side of the entrance to 
Boat Harbor, Vancouver Island; thence following the eastern 
and southern shores of the said Vancouver Island to the starting 
point at Carmanagh Lighthouse, as shown on the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey Chart No. 6300, as corrected to July 
20, 1918, and also the Fraser River and its tributaries, 

The high contracting parties engage to have prepared, as soon 
as practicable, charts of the waters described in this article, with 
the international boundary line indicated thereon; and to estab- 
lish such buoys and marks for the purposes of this convention as 
may be recommended by the commission referred to in Article IV, 

ARTICLE IV. 

The high contracting parties agree to appoint, within two 
months after the exchange of ratifications of this convention, a 
commission to be known as the International Fisheries Commis- 
sion, consisting of four persons, two to be named by each party. 
This commission shall continue to exist so long as this convention 
shall be in force. Each party shall have the power to fill, and 
shall fill, from time to time, any vacancy which may occur in its 
representation on the commission. Each party shall pay its own 
commissioners, and any joint expenses shall be paid by the two 
high contracting parties in equal moieties. 

ArTICcLE V. 
The International Fisheries Commission shall conduct investi- 
gations into the life history of the salmon, hatchery methods, 
spawning-ground conditions, and other related matters, and shall 
observe the operation of the said regulations appended hereto, 
nnd shall recommend to their respective Governments any modi- 
fications of, additions to, or substitutions for the appended regu- 
lations which may be found desirable. 

ARTICLE VI. 


The regulations appended to this convention shall remain in 
force for a period of eight years from the date of their promul- 
gation, as provided in Article II, and thereafter until one year 
from the date when either of the high contracting parties shall 
give notice to the other of its desire for their revision, or until 
the termination of this convention, whichever shall first occur. 
Immediately upon such notice being given the International 
Fisheries Commission shall proceed to make a revision of said 
regulations, which revised regulations shall be incorporated in a 
special agreement between the high contracting parties. It is 
understood that such special agreement shall, on the part of the 
United States, be made by the President of the United States, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate thereof. Such 


special agreement shall be binding only when confirmed by the 
two Governments by an exchange of notes. Such special agree- 
ment shall be promulgated as provided in Article II hereof, and 
shall remain in force for a period of five years and thereafter 
until one year from the date when a further notice of revision 
is given as above provided in this article, or until the termination 
of this convention, whichever shall first occur. 

It shall, however, at any time be in the power of the high con- 
tracting parties by special agreement, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the International Fisheries Commission, to make modifi- 
cations of, additions to, or substitutions for any of the regula- 
tions in force, and (or) to make the provisions of this conven- 
tion, and any regulations promulgated in accordance with the 
terms thereof, operative in the waters specified in Article III 
of this convention, as to any or all of the other species of salmon, 
including steelhead. It is understood that such special agree- 
ment shall, on the part of the United States, be made by the 
President of the United States, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate thereof. Such special agreement shall be 
binding only when confirmed by the two Governments by an ex- 


change of notes. Such special agreement shall be promulgated 


as provided in Article II hereof. 
ARTICLE VII. 


This convention shall remain in force for a period of 15 years, 


and thereafter until two years from the date when either of the 
high contracting parties shall give notice to the other of its 
desire to terminate this convention. 

ArTICLE VIII. 


The present convention shall be duly ratified by the President 
of the United States, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate thereof, and by His Britannic Majesty, and the ratifica- 
tions shall be exchanged at Washington as soon as practicable. 

In faith whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed 
the 3 convention in duplicate and thereunto affixed their 
sen 

Done at the city of Washington this 2d day of September, in 
the year 1919. 

_ ROBERT LANSING. [SEAL] 


R. C. LINDSAY. [5EAL.] 
J. D. HAZEN. [SEAL] 
“APPENDIX. 


“ International regulations for the protection and preservation of the 
sockeye-salmon fisheries of the Fraser River system. 


“ SECTION 1. 


“The following regulations shall apply to the waters de- 
scribed in article 8 of the convention of September 2, 1919, 
between the United States and Great Britain, to which these 
regulations are appended, to wit: 

“ Beginning at Carmanagh Lighthouse, on the southwest coast 
of Vancouver Island; thence in a straight line to a point 3 
marine miles due west astronomic from Tatoosh Lighthouse, 
Wash. ; thence to said Tatoosh Lighthouse; thence to the near- 
est point of Cape Flattery; thence following the southerly 
shore of Juan de Fuca Strait to Point Wilson, on Quimper 
Peninsula; thence in a straight line to Point Partridge, on 
Whidbey Island; thence following the western shore of the 
said Whidbey Island to the entrance to Deception Pass; thence 
across said entrance to the southern side of Reservation Bay, 
on Fidalgo Island; thence following the western and northern 
shore line of the said Fidalgo Island to Swinomish Slough, 
crossing the said Swinomish Slough in line with the track of 
the Great Northern Railway; thence northerly following the 
shore line of the mainland to Point Grey, at the southern en- 
trance to Burrard Inlet, British Columbia; thence in a straight 
line to the southern end of Gabriola Island; thence to the 
southern side of the entrance to Boat Harbor, Vancouver 
Island; thence following the eastern and southern shores of 
the said Vancouver Island to the starting point at Carmanagh 
Lighthouse, as shown on the United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey Chart No. 6300, as corrected to July 20, 1918, and also 
the Fraser River and its tributaries. 

“ SECTION 2. 
“DEFINITIONS. 


„ Drift net’ shall mean a floating gill rfet that is neither 
anchored nor staked, but that floats freely with the tide or 
current. 

„Trap net’ shall include a pound net. 

“t Commission’ shall mean the International Fisheries Com- 
mission, appointed under the convention to which these regula» 
tions are appended. 

“Treaty waters’ shall mean all waters described in article 8 
of the convention to which these regulations are appended. 
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“SECTION 3. 

„() Fishing for sockeye salmon in the treaty waters within 
the territorial limits of the State of Washington shall not be 
permissible except under license from such State, and in the 
treaty waters of Canada except under license under the pro- 
vision of the fisheries act of Canada. 

*(b) No greater number of licenses for any class of fishing 
appliance shall be authorized in any year in the treaty waters 
within the territorial limits of the State of Washington than 
were issued for such class for the season of 1918, up to August 
31, inclusive thereof, and in the treaty waters of Canada the 
number of gill nets that may be licensed in any year shall not 
exceed 1,800. 

_ _“(c) No license shall be granted to any person or partner- 
ship in the State of Washington unless such person or each 
member of such partnership shall be an American citizen, resi- 
dent in said State, and no license shall be granted to any joint- 
stock company or corporation in said State unless the officers, 
directors, and the holders of a majority of the stock thereof 
are American citizens, or unless it is authorized to do business 
in the said State; and no license shall be granted to any per- 
son, company, or firm in the Province of British Columbia unless 
such person is a British subject, resident in the said Province, 
or unless such company or firm is a Canadian company or firm, 
or is authorized by the provincial government to do business in 
the said Province of British Columbia. 

“(d) No one other than a British subject who owns or leases 
land on either side of the Fraser River above New Westminster 
Bridge, and who actually permanently resides on and is culti- 
vating such land, shall be eligible for a license to fish for 
sockeye salmon between New Westminster Bridge and Mission 
Bridge, but fishing under such license shall not be carried on 
below New Westminster Bridge. 

“Secrion 4. 

“The use of nets other than drift nets, purse seines, and trap 
nets shall not be permitted in treaty water for the capture of 
sockeye salmon. 

“ SECTION 5. 

“ No net fishing or fishing of any kind, other than with hook 
and line, except for hatchery purposes or scientific purposes, 
shall be permissible in the Fraser River above the down-river 
side of Mission Bridge. 

“ SECTION 6. 


“ During the years 1920 to 1927, both years inclusive, no one 
shall fish for, catch, or kill any salmon from the 20th day of 
July to the 31st day of July in each year, both days inclusive; 
and during this close time no nets or appliances of any kind 
that will capture salmon may be used in these treaty waters: 
Provided, however, That salmon fishing for hatchery or scien- 
tific purposes may be authorized during this period. 

““SEcTION 7. 


“The weekly close time for salmon fishing shall be from 6 


o'clock a. m. Saturday to 6 o’clock p. m. Sunday in Canadian 
waters, excepting in that portion of the Fraser River between 
New Westminster Bridge and Mission Bridge, where the 
weekly close time shall be from 6 o’clock a. m. Saturday to 6 
o'clock p. m. on the following Monday, and in the treaty waters 
of the United States from Friday at 4 o’clock p. m. to Sunday 
at 4 o’clock a. m., and during this close time no salmon fishing 
of any kind other than for hatchery or scientific purposes 
shall be permissible, and during the full period of each weekly 
close time or close season, each trap net shall be closed 
by an apron placed across the outer entrance to the heart of 
the trap, which apron shall extend from the surface to the 
bottom of the water and shall be securely connected to the 
piles on either side of the heart of the trap net, fastened by 
rings not more than 2 feet apart on taut wires stretched from 
the top to the bottom of the piles, and such apron, or the appli- 
ance by which it is raised and lowered, shall be provided with 
a signal or flag, which shall disclose whether the trap net is 
closed, and which shall be of the form and character approved 
by the commission: Provided, That in addition to the foregoing 
requirement, such trap net shall be equipped with a V-shaped 
opening, to the satisfaction of the commission, and in the lead 
of such trap net next to the entrance to the heart and imme- 
diately adjacent to the apron, of at least 10 feet in width at 
the top and extending below the surface at least 4 feet below 
low water, which V-shaped opening shall remain open and 
unobstructed during the full period of each weekly close time 
or annual close season. For the purpose of assuring full com- 
pliance with this regulation, the owner or operator of each trap 
net shall constantly maintain during the weekly and annual 
close times a watchman. whose duty it shall be to cause each 
trap net to be kept closed and the lead to be kept open, as above 
provided, 


“SECTION 8. 

“All salmon trap nets shall be limited to a total length of 
2,500 feet, with an end passageway of at least 600 feet between 
one trap net and the next in linear series, such distances being 
measured in continuation of the line of direction of the leader of 
such trap net, but in no instance shall more than two-thirds of 
the width of any passageway at any point be closed by trap 
nets. There shall also be a lateral distance of at least 2,400 feet 
between one trap net and the next. 

“ SECTION 9. 

“A salmon purse seine shall not exceed 1,900 linear feet in 
length, including the lead and attachment, measured on the cork 
line when wet. 

5 “ SECTION 10. y 

“(a) No purse seine shall be cast or placed in the water for 
fishing purposes within 2,400 feet of any trap net. 

“(b) The use of purse seines for the capture of sockeye sal- 
mon shall be confined to the treaty waters southward and west- 
ward of a straight line drawn from the lighthouse on Trail Island, 
British Columbia, to the northwest point of Whidbey Island, 
State of Washington, 

“Section 11. š 

“A salmon drift net shall not exceed 900 linear feet in length, 
and the vertical breadth thereof shall not exceed 60 meshes, and 
the size of the mesh shall not be less than 5} inches, extension 
measure, when in use.” 


FEDERAL BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL TRAINING (H. DOC. NO. 615.) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Smoor) laid before the 
Senate a communication from the Federal Board for Vocational 
Training, transmitting, pursuant to law, a statement showing 
the travel of officials and employees of the board from Wash- 
ington to points outside the District of Columbia during the fiscal 
year 1919, which was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 5 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I present a memorial from the 
Chamber of Commerce of Sumter County, Ga., with reference to 
certain routes that are now being operated with Government 
vessels. The memorial urges that the routes be continued. I 
move that it be referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the California Manufac- 
turers’ Association, of Oakland, Calif., praying for a revision of 
the so-called antitrust law, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. e 

Mr. NELSON presented a petition of the City Council of Vir- 
ginia, Minn., praying for the enactment of legislation for the 
suppression of sedition and the deportation of undesirable 
aliens, which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a memorial of Local Lodge No. 204, 
Anti Horse Thief Association, of Fontana, Kans., remonstrating 
against compulsory military training, which was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS (S. DOC. NO. 180). 

Mr. MOSES, from the Committee on Printing, to which the 
subject was referred, reported the following resolution (S. Res. 
281), and it was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to: 

Resolved, That: the resolution introduced and passed by the American 


Mining Congress, which recently met in St. Louis, together with an 


address in support of it before the Federal Trade Commission by Hon. 
George L. Nye, be printed as a publie document, . 


NATIONAL FOREST RESERVATION COMMISSION (S. DOC. NO. 179). 


Mr. MOSES, from the Committee on Printing, reported the 
following resolution (S. Res. 282), which was considered by 
unanimous consent and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the annual report of the National Forest Reservation 
Commission for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1919, be printed as a 
public document. 

REPORT OF GEN. JOHN J. PERSHING. 


Mr. MOSES. From the Committee on Printing I report back 
House concurrent resolution No. 40 favorably with amendments, 
and I ask for its present consideration. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
concurrent resolution. 

The amendments were, in line 3, to strike out the word “ with- 
out” and insert in place thereof the word “ with“; in lines 3 and 
4, to strike out “one hundred thousand“ and insert“ fifty thou- 
sand”; in line 4, to strike out “thirty thousand” and insert 
“ fifteen thousand“; and in line 5, to strike out “seventy thou- 
sand and insert thirty-five thousand,” so as to make the con- 
current resolution read: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring) 


That the final report of Gen. John J. Pershing, Commander in Chie 
American Expeditionary Forces, be printed as a House document with 
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fhe W 8 Wien 10.050 and 1 3 7 5 8 6 3 
35. doo coples for the use Sop the House of Representatives, 

Mr. PHELAN. May I inquire what is the document? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The final report of Gen. John J. 
Pershing, made to the War Department. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution as amended was agreed to. 

NATIONAL ENCAMPMENT, GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC. 

Mr. MOSES. From the Committee on Printing I report back 
favorably House concurrent resolution No. 41, and I ask for its 
consideration. 

The concurrent resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the House o; nee tomy the Weg 
That there shall be prin rete se a House 1 1,500 copies of 
Journal of the -fourth gece encampment of the d Army of 
the Republic for the year 19: to exceed 3 in cost, with illus- 
trations, 1,000 copies of w. hich ‘shall be for the use of the House and 
500 for the use of the Sena 


Mr. KING. I should like to inquire of the Senator from New 
Bee whether this is the usual number of the publications 
order 

Mr. MOSES. I will state that this particular report is one of 
the publications provided for by statute, and if the Senate is 

going to be a law-abiding body it will have to print the report. 

The concurrent resolution was considered by unanimous con- 
sent and agreed to. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 3738) abolishing the United States Housing Corpora- 
tion and other agencies, and authorizing the of the 
Treasury to sell or otherwise dispose of property acquired or 
constructed pursuant to» the power and authority granted by 
the act of Congress entitled “An act to authorize the President 
to provide housing for war needs,” approved May 16, 5 15 and 
other acts and parts of acts amendatory thereof, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bin (S. 3739) to correct the military record of Joseph B. 
Forbes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 8740) to authorize the extension and widening of 
Fourteenth Street from Montague Street to its southern termi- 
nus south of Dahlia Street, Nicholson Street from Thirteenth 
Street to Sixteenth Street, Colorado Avenue from Montague 
Street to Thirteenth Street, Concord Avenue from Sixteenth 
Street to its western terminus west of Eighth Street west, 
Thirteenth Street from Nicholson Street to Piney Branch Road, 
and Piney Branch Road from Thirteenth Street to Blair Road, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California 

A bill (S. 8741) to provide for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a forest experiment station in cooperation with the 
University of California; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. McCORMIOCK : 

A bill (S. 3742) permitting the acceptance of first-class matter 
for transmission in the mails without postage stamps affixed, 

_under certain conditions; to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 
THE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res. 288), which was referred to the Committee to Audit 
ane Control ue Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

e on Interstate Co 


yes 
126) a d to August 15, 1019. be, one. so is, authorized to employ 
cage and accountants, to of the contingent fund of the 
nate. 


CONDITION OF THE NATIONAL BANKS, 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp a very brief statement of the condition of the national 
banks on January 1, 1920. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
NATIONAL BANKS BARN A BILLION DOLLARS IN 


VISION NO FAILURE INVOLVING LOSS TO ANY DEPOSITOR IN LAST FISCAL 

YEAR. 

“The number of banking institutions under the supervision of 
this office at the close of business to-day is exactly 8,000, in- 
cluding 7,948 national banks in the United States, Alaska, and 


Hawaii, and 52 savings banks, building and loan companies, and 
trust companies in the District of Columbia. There have been 
chartered under the present administration, or since Mareh 4, 
1913, more than 1,000 new national banks. 

“The year which is just closing has been for the national 
banks of the country the most suceessful in their history. The 
resources and deposits of these banks have shown unprecedented 
growth. On the date of the November 17, 1919, call, the com- 
pilation of which is not yet completed, national bank resources 
approximated $22,500,000,000—nearly $1,000,000,000 more than 


ever before reported. 

more in the past six years, or say 
from August 9, 1913, to November 17, 1919, than they did in the 
entire 50-year. period from the inauguration of the national 
banking system in 1863 up to 1913. y 

“The increases in deposits and total assets are scattered 
widely throughout the country. The inerease in resources of 
the ‘country’ banks, those national banks outside of the re- 
serve cities since June 30 last, has been close to $800,000,000. 
The ‘country’ banks of Texas alone have increased in the past 
six months $134,000,000, or 34 per cent, and in North Carolina 
the increase in these six months has been over $51,000,000, or 
88 per cent. 

The record for immunity from failure for the 22 months from 
January 1, 1918, to the close of the last fiscal year, October 31, 
1919, was 30 times, or 3,000 per cent, better than the record 
for the 40 years prior to 1914. There was no failure involving 
a dollar’s loss to depositors of any national bank in the fiscal 
year closing October 31, 1919. 

“The earnings of the national banks for the past year have 
also exeeeded all previous records and will approximate a billion 
dollars gross, and not far from ,000 net. 

“The record furnishes added testimony to the high efficiency 
and invaluable aid of the Federal Reserve System to the country’s 
commerce, industry, agriculture, and business of every kind.” 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr, LODGE. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the Rec- 
orp a letter to the London Times by W. Alison Phillips, the his- 
torian of the treaty of Vienna and that period, a great authority 
e eee relating to the League of Nations. It is a very 
interesting pa 

There Pane no no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the RECORD, as 

[From the London Times, Dee. 27, 1919.) 
Tun Lescun or Narions—A MUDDLED Procepuns. 
TRINITY COLEEGE, 
Dubdlin, December 23. 
To the EDITOR or THE TIMES. 

Sm: The great authority of Sir Thomas Holland needs no 
reinforcing, but perhaps I may be allowed to express my agree- 
ment with the views on the peace treaty put forward by him 
in your issue of the 18th instant. Lord Robert Cecil assumes 
that his proposal involves the destruction of the alliance and of 
that international organization for the regulation of labor 

questions, which has already done valuable work. But Sir 
SFF ˙ DO ‘prayers .thels destraction* he only 
suggests that those portions of the treaty dealing with ques- 
tions of international organization should be subtracted from 
it and made the subject of further diseussion, the results te ba 
embodied in a new treaty or treaties. 

That the League of Nations needs further discussion is hardly 
open to question. The covenant was originally drawn up by 
Gen Smuts “in a hurry” and was adopted by the conference 
after less than a fortnight’s committee work, almost without 
alteration and under the false impression that it represented the 
views of the most powerful prospective member of the league— 
the American Nation. The net result of this precipitate action 
has been that the organs of the alliance at Paris have been. 
atrophied, and that the world’s agony is being prolonged pend- 
ing the outcome of the struggle between President Wilson and 
the tatives of the majority of the American people—a 
struggle whieh involves the whole long-contested question as to 
where under the American Constitution the ultimate control of 
foreign policy resides. In the whole history of the world there 
has surely never been a more disastrous illustration of the 
danger of mixing up speculative experiment with practical policy. 

Mees would have been better if the Paris conference, which in 

y respects followed the precedents set by the Congress of 
5 had in the matter of the treaties also based its action 
on the preeedent of 1815. On November 20, 1815, two treaties 
were signed at Paris. One, the second treaty of Paris, settled 
the terms of peace with France. The other, the treaty of alli- 
ance, renewed that of Chaumont against Franee, but with a new 
article—6—which extended the seope of the alliance to all ques- 
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tions of common interest. This article constituted the nucleus 
of a league of nations, and it was under its terms that France 
was herself admitted to the alliance in 1818. But the treaties 
which formed the basis of the peace settlement, including the 
final act of Vienna, were kept separate and distinct, and were not 
eyen placed under the guaranty of the alliance. 

What was the result? The alliance, composed of heteroge- 
neous and mutually antagonistic elements, first cracked and 
then broke up. But the treaties survived and continued for 
many years to play a useful part in helping to preserve the 
peace of Europe. Had they been inextricably interwoven with 
the “international organization“ they would have shared its 
fate, and Europe would not have enjoyed the long period of 
peace which the treaties, and the treaties alone, made possible. 

The covenant of the league is, in my opinion, a danger to the 
future peace of the world, or at least no adequate safeguard of 
its peace, because its “ automatic commitments” may, and prob- 
ably will, on occasion strain the faith of nations to the breaking 
point. The urgent need of the moment is not an elaborately 
organized supernational authority, but the settlement as quickly 
as possible of all outstanding territorial and other questions by 
which the world’s peace is still disturbed, and the continuance 
of an association of friendly powers strong enough to insure 
that whoever shall attempt to violate this settlement shall do so 
at his peril. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
; W. ALISON PHILLIPS. 


CESSION OF THRACE TO GREECE. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I apologize for making the in- 

quiry, but may I inquire of the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations if there is any probability of an immediate 
report from his committee on the resolution dealing with the 
question of Thrace? If not, I have a resolution lying on the 
table, and I should like to take it from the table and ask the 
Senate to express its views upon that matter. 
Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I was not forgetful of the 
Senator’s resolution. We had a meeting of the committee on 
Wednesday. I had some difficulty in getting a quorum, and it 
was a very sparse quorum when we got it. I brought that 
matter up, but the last resolution the Senator introduced has 
not as yet come to us. 

Mr. KING. It is lying on the table. 

Mr. LODGE. It was lying on the table, so that we could not 
deal with it. Although I brought up the matter, I was unable 
to get the action of the committee on Wednesday. I am in 
sympathy with the resolution, as the Senator knows. 

Mr. KING. I would not want to do anything that might be 
considered as an act of discourtesy to the Foreign Relations 


Committee and to the distinguished chairman. I know his: 


sympathetic attitude upon this question. In view of the situa- 
tion of the peace conference in dealing with this matter, I do 
think the Senate of the United States ought to express itself, 
and express itself forcibly, in favor of giving to Greece the 
entire portion of Thrace except the city of Constantinople. I 
hope the Senator will be able to have the committee report 
favorably upon the resolution. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I do not wish to delay the reso- 
lution at all. The committee has had the Senator's first resolu- 
tion before it for some time and has had it up for consideration. 
There have been objections to it and no action has been taken. 
If the Senator chooses (0 discuss the resolution, personally I 
shall make no objection. 

Mr. KING. I should not feel like doing that unless it met 
with the entire approval of my distinguished friend from 
Massachusetts; and I should not ask to take it up for discus- 
sion unless there was a probability of its being passed. 

Mr. LODGE. I shall endeavor to get it up next Wednesday. 
Of course, the resolution to which the Senator now refers has 
not come to the committee, so we could not consider it. We 
can only consider the first resolution. If the Senator wishes 
to have the resolution now on the table go to the committee, I 
will call a meeting of the committee for the purpose of con- 
sidering it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I moye that the resolution which 
I submitted a few days ago, in which is expressed the view 
of the Senate that all of Thrace, except the city of Constanti- 
nople and the territory lying west of and contiguous to that 
city, be given to Greece in the peace settlement, be taken from 
the table and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah moves 
that Senate resolution 276 be taken from the table and referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. Without objection, 
that order will be entered. 


AMERICANIZATION OF ALIENS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Morning business is closed. 

Mr. KENYON and Mr. HARRIS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 3315, being the unfinished business. 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask the Senator from Iowa to yield to me, 
in order that I may ask to take up Senate resolution 247, which 
was not finished on yesterday, because of the expiration of the 
morning hour. 

Mr. KENYON. I will ask the Senator from Georgia if the 
resolution for which he now asks consideration is the same 
resolution which was before the Senate on yesterday? 

Mr. HARRIS. It is the same resolution. 

Mr. KENYON. So far as I am personally concerned, I 
should be perfectly willing to yield for the consideration of the 
resolution, but I think the Senator from Georgia must under- 
stand from the proceedings of yesterday that taking up the 
resolution would simply result in losing the whole morning 
hour, as there seems to be a determination to debate the reso- 
lution until 2 o’clock. Consequently it would be only a waste 
of time. 

Mr. HARRIS. I hope the Senator is mistaken in his view. 
I think we can finish the resolution within a few minutes. 

Mr. KENYON. Another thing I wish to say to the Senator 
is that his colleague, the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
SanrH], is compelled to leave the city this afternoon, and he is 
desirous of speaking on the bill which is now the unfinished 
business. That is another reason why the resolution should not 
be now considered. Would the Senator from Georgia object 
to deferring his request until later in the afternoon, when the 
Senator from Georgia shall have completed his speech? Then, 
so far as I am concerned, I shall offer no objection to the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. HARRIS. I shall be very glad to do that, and I hope the 
Senator will yield later on for that purpose. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the resolution of my 
colleague, of course, went to the calendar on yesterday at 
2 o'clock, and it would require a motion to take it from thé 
calendar now, just as it would require a motion to take up a 
bill. I am glad that my colleague agrees not to make that 
motion until a little later, for while I do not wish to address, 
myself at any considerable length to the bill which is the un- 
finished business, I wish a few moments to discuss it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Iowa to proceed to the consideration of 
Senate bill 3315, being the unfinished business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 3315) 
to promote Americanization by providing for cooperation with 
the several States in the education of non-English-speaking per- 
sons and the assimilation of foreign-born residents, and for 
other purposes, 

Friday, January 16, 1920. 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I desire to present to the Sen- 
ate as briefly as I can the bill which is now the unfinished 
business. I was instructed by the Committee on Education and 
Labor unanimously to report the bill. In my judgment it is 
one of the most important bills the Senate will have to consider, 
but that does not mean that I think the Senate will give it yery 
much attention. 

We have just passed the water-power bill, which is in a way 
a conservation measure to conserve the water power of the 
United States. The pending measure is likewise a conservation 
measure to conserve the human power of the United States. Its 
ultimate purpose is to assist in eliminating illiteracy in the 
country. Every illiterate man and woman is really an undevel- 
oped resource of the Nation. 

I appreciate that objections will be raised to the bill. First, 
the argument that we hear so much in the Chamber that State 
responsibilities are breaking down, that the Government is 
trying to do too much, and that matters of this kind should be 
left to the States. We hear that argument on nearly every 
bill that is presented. 

Secondly, that this is no time to expend this much money. 
Before Senators make up their minds about the expenditure of 
moneys provided for in the bill, I desire to say to them that in 
talking with those who will be responsible for the work of 
Americanization, notably the Secretary of the Interior, I have 
suggested that it would be impossible, I thought, to secure an 
appropriation of the size contemplated by the bill. I think he 
is quite ready with his assistants to undertake the work on 
less than the amount set forth in the bill. Speaking for myself, 
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I shall raise no objection to an amendment cutting in two the 
appropriation, though I believe that I can demonstrate to the 
Senate the necessity for the entire amount. At a time when we 
are spending or preparing to spend $1,500,000,000 on the Army 
and Navy, it would seem that the Government might undertake 
to spend $12,500,000 a year for a limited number of years on 
education of illiterates. 

I think it is fundamental that the greatest enemy of democ- 
racy is ignorance, and our best work for democracy is to try 
to get rid of illiteracy-and of ignorance. But I am going to 
raise no objection to cutting the appropriation asked for in 
‘the bill. I think we have reached the point where we should 
cut every dollar that we can from the national expenditures, 
without injuring the real work that we should do. 

I think it is economy, if the foundation of a building is fall- 
ing down and a man has no money, to borrow the money to 
replace the foundation, or if the buildings on a farm need 
painting, to borrow the money to repaint them. That is not 
extravagance. That is merely common sense. I join with 
those who insist on keeping down the expenses of the Govern- 
ment. All of us are apt to feel that the particular bill in which 
we are interested is the particular one on which money should 
be expended and that we need not practice economy upon that. 
I confess to a feeling of that kind about the pending bill. 

We are spending in this country for education in our public 
schools and colleges—public institutions, not private—a little 
under $900,000,000 a year. I will give the figures that the 
Government is spending. They are very small. The appropri- 
ation for the Department of Education has been ridiculous in 
such a Nation as this. 

Some say we can not afford it. We can not afford not to 
educate aliens who are coming into our country and to help 
educate, in cooperation with the States, the illiterates in the 
various States. It fs not a State problem more than it is 
a national problem. 

The genesis of the bill is this: A bill was introduced in some- 
what similar form by the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Sxtrrh] at the last sesston. It was reported out of the 
committee. It was along the line of all the splendid bills which 
he introduced on educational lines. There are so many of the 
Smith bills that it is almost impdssible to enumerate them, 
When the good and genial Senator from Georgia has passed 
to his reward, which I hope may be a long, long time in the 
future, and his real praises then commence to be sung for what 
he has done for education, it would require a very large tomb- 
stone to have inscribed upon it the names of the different bills 
that he has introduced and which he has secured the passage of 
along educational lines. He will probably get his reward in 
another world if not in this, 

There were pending before the Committee on Education and 
Labor bills known as the Smith-Towner bill and the Smith- 
Bankhead bill. We had had the Smith-Lever bill and the 
Smith-Hughes bill. The Smith-Towner bill provided a great 
plan of education involving the appropriation of $100,000,000 
a year. It also carried within it a program for Americaniza- 
tion. The figures $100,000,000 a year were staggering, and the 
committee felt, while I think most of the members were kindly 
disposed to the bill, that there was no use of bringing in such a 
great plan of national education at this time in view of the 
condition of the public finances; but all were of the opinion 
that the question of Americanization should be treated by this 
Congress. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes, 

Mr. NORRIS. I am very much interested in what the Senator 
is saying, and also in the bill which he is discussing. I under- 
stand that the bill to which he is now speaking is to apply to 
two classes of people; one the class which is known as the 
illiterate, who may be Americans, and the other class those who 
can not speak, read, or write the English language. Am I right? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; practically so. It applies to those who 
are unable to understand, speak, read, or write the English 
language; the illiterate and the non-English speaking class— 
put it in that way. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. I think that puts it properly. Now, they 
are treated just the same all the way through the bill, are they? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. I will say to the Senator, however, that 
there is a distinction in the method of treating the aliens and 
the citizens. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. The idea occurred to me that if the bill 
were rightly called an Americanization measure it, perhaps, 
ought to be confined to those provisions which deal with those 
who can not speak or write the English language. It seems to 
me I can see a difference in permitting the States to carry on 
their educational program as they see fit, with such assistance 
as we give them, under their laws, and the Americanization 
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plan of the pending bill. Has the Senator from Iowa any fig- 
ures which he could give the Senate to indicate the reduction in 
the appropriation which could be brought about if the bill were 
confined entirely to the class of people who can speak or write 
the English language? 

Mr. KENYON. What is the Senator’s question? 

Mr. NORRIS. Can the Senator state what would be the 
amount involved if the bill were confined to the one class? 

Mr. KENYON. Of course, an illiterate can not speak or read 
or write the English language. 

Mr. NORRIS. An illiterate might speak the English lan- 


guage. i 

Mr. KENYON. That depends on your definition of an illit- 
erate. Then, you would have to add those who can not speak, 
read, or write the English language to the number of illiterates 
in order to ascertain the total number. Of course, it would be 
much less if those two classes were differentiated, for we have 
five and a half million illiterates in this country and about 
three million of those who can not read or write the English 


language. 

Mr. NORRIS. The man who can not read or write, but who 
speaks the English language and is an American citizen, born 
in this country, is just as much an American, probably, and may 
be just as patriotic, as is the man who is finely educated ; but the 
man who comes from a foreign country and can not speak or 
read the English language, even though he be educated in his 
own language, has not fully reached the attainment that an 
American citizen ought to have. The one class of people, it oc- 
curred to me, might be treated by the States and the other class 
be treated as a national problem. It seems to me there is a 
difference between the two; and, under existing circumstances, 
the idea occurred to me that so long as we are hard up for 
money it might be well to confine our efforts, at least at the 
present time, to the class of people provided for in the bill who 
can neither speak, read, nor write the English language. 

Mr. KENYON. I believe an illiterate, whether he be one 
born in this country or one coming from a foreign country, 
deserves the attention of the States or of the Federal Govern- 
ment. There may be more harm in an illiterate coming from a 
foreign country than there is in an illiterate in this country, 
but I doubt it. 

I desire to say here that the teaching of the English language, 
or the speaking of the English language, does not make an 
American out of a person; that is not all there is to Ameri- 
canization. That is simply a step toward getting a nation of 
110,000,000 people to act and think without a foreign accent. 

Mr. NORRIS. But it is an important step. 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. Some of the most dangerous men to 
this Nation are splendidly educated, but may have no idea of 
what America means and no comprehension of American ideals, 
while some poor. ignorant person, who can not speak the 
language at all, may understand the great purposes and objects 
of a Government such as this; but, generally speaking, the 
illiterate is the fertile field for every kind of propaganda 
against the Government. The exception proves the rule. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I desire to ask the Senator if he does 
not think the problem to which he has just adverted is one for 
the Committee on Immigration rather than for the committee 
of which he is chairman? 

Mr. KENYON. I think that may be so. 

Mr. McCORMICK. If we import educated anarchists into 
this country, Americanization in any such form as is con- 
templated by the pending bill will not cure them. 

Mr. KENYON. No; and deporting them will not cure them, 
either, I will say te the Senator, though they ought to be de- 
ported. You can deport anarchists; you can deport the Gold- 
man’s and the Berkman’s; but you can not deport their ideas, 
While I am heartily in favor of deporting them, I am in 
favor of meeting bolshevik ideas with education. Let them 
know what the ideals of our country are and set them off 
against bolshevism; and so with anarchy. 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator what he 
means by the fundamental ideals of America as distinguished 
from the fundamental ideals of Italy or Greece or other nations 
of Europe governed by liberal institutions? $ 

Mr. KENYON, I shall be very glad to answer the Senator's 
question. 

Mr. COLT. Are not the fundamental ideals which lie at 
the foundation of western civilization rational law and orderly 
liberty, and do not the men who come from Italy or Greece 
come with the fundamental ideals ef American society or 
government? Does the Senator think that the mere acquisition 
of the English language, while it may have a tendency to 
impress upon them American ideals, is an essential thing to 
nationality? Does the Senator believe that nationality is based 
upon language or religion or race or territorial boundaries? 
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Does he not think that nationality has something deeper than 
these; that it is based upon affinity; that it is based upon the 
attraction which a group of men haye for one another, which 
may be due in part to the things which I have mentioned, but 
which is also encouraged by kind treatment, by opportunity, 
by breathing the very atmosphere of freedom, and that lan- 
guage, which may be important, as I have stated, is not the 
essential thing? I rose to ask the Senator this question. I 
notice that this bill provides that the States by penalty shall 
oblige aliens and illiterates to learn the English language. 
What does the Senator understand is the meaning of the word 
“ penalty” there? 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator has asked me a number of ques- 
tions. I tried to count them, and I think they aggregate about 
18. Which one does he desire me to answer? 

Mr. COLT. I rose to ask the Senator whether he means by 
penalty“ force of some kind? 

Mr. KENYON. I mean compulsory education as it is now 
applied in the States which have compulsory educational laws. 

Mr. COLT. Does the Senator leave it to each State? 

Mr, KENYON, ‘The Senator, I presume, understands the 
philosophy of this bill. It is framed according to the plan of 
the vocational education bill, involving stimulation of State 
educational activities by the Federal Government. The Federal 
Government can not reach over and tell the States how they 
shall conduct their affairs, but it can say, We appropriate 
to you for the purposes of education certain amounts of money, 
provided you formulate a plan such as may be agreeable, for 
instance, to the Secretary of the Interlor. He will pass upon 
it. If you do not do that, then you shall have none of this ap- 
propriation. Tou do not have to do it; you can go ahead in 
your own way; but if you want this stimulation from the 
Federal Government, as in the case of the vocational education 
bill, you must do these things.” One of those things is to pro- 
vide for the compulsory teaching of English 200 hours per 
year to citizens from 16 to 21 and aliens up to 45. 

Mr. COLT. Does that mean that the alien would be obliged 
to devote 200 hours a year to the study of English? 

Mr. KENYON. It does. 

Mr, COLT. Whether he is educated or not? 

Mr. KENYON. Whether he is educated or not; yes; until 
he completes a course which may be laid down by the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Mr. COLT. Does the Senator realize that he is dealing with 
great classes of people? 

Mr. KENYON. Exactly; that is one trouble in this country, 
namely, that great classes of people come into America; live 
their own lives; have their own schools, their own communities, 
and constitute little Austrias, little Hungarys, little Sérbias, 
and so forth, right in this country. We pay no attention to 
them. We have thought that our schools solved all these 
questions, and we do not even extend a kind hand to them; 
we pay no attention to them; and then when and 
bolshevism come among them we find fault. We are to blame 
ourselves; in many instances we have not given them a square 
deal 

That is the very thing we are endeavoring to get rid of— 
little foreign nations in this country, or, as Roosevelt described 
it, “a polyglot boarding house.” 

Now, I have answered that question. I should like to go 
back and try to answer some of the others. 

Mr. COLT. I should like to ask the Senator, in view of 
what happened when the war broke out and we saw such an 
exhibition of patriotism as no other nation showed, and we 
had 87 or 38 different nationalities here, whether he believes 
that what he calls “little Italy” or “little Austria” is very 
harmful to our body politic in any way? 

Mr. KENYON. Well, Mr. President, I can not be put into a 
position and this bill can not be put into a position of opposi- 
tion to foreign-born people. I watched these regiments march 
away in the war—the boy from the German home, the boy 
from the Polish home, and the boy from the Irish home, march- 
ing in one step and under one flag; we watched them cross 
the sea, we watched them as they gave their lives in the 
trenches, and they are sleeping now on the fields of France. 
Brave boys they were. No; nobody can put this bill in a posi- 
tion of opposition to those people, We do not have to go back 
very far ourselves to all be foreigners. This is not aimed 
against foreigners. It is to help them understand what the 
ideals of America are—giye them greater opportunity. 

Does the Senator, whose judgment I value so highly, know 
that of the first million and a half of draftees in the Army, 
when a simple test was made as to whether they could read 
an order in English or write a letter home, of that million and 
a half there were 386,000 who could not do it? That was 24 


per cent. One out of every four of those splendid boys could 
not read a common order in English or write a letter home. 

The Senator may have seen in Washington the all-American 
regiment that paraded here. When those boys went into the 
war they were of all nationalities. They could not read or 
speak English, any of them, and this regiment was gathered 
together as an exhibition of what could be done in the way 
of teaching English, and they could all speak and write English, 
Now, there was not a list of honor—and we have seen them all 
over this country—of the boys who were killed in this war that 
was not full of foreign names, and they did noble service. 
There is no question about that; and while I do not think the 
Senator intends to do it, I will not permit this bill to get ina 
position of antagonism to our foreign-born. There is no such 
intention, I do say that language has something to do with 
national solidarity, and that a nation that speaks one lan- 
gauge has more solidarity than a nation that speaks many lan- 
guages. In some of the camps of the war orders were given 
in over 20 different languages. 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator asks me a great many questions, 
but I am glad to haye him do so. I have no pride of opinion 
in this matter. 

Mr. COLT. May I say that I think the Senator overestimates 
the effect of a common language? 

Mr. KENYON. It may be. 

Mr. COLT. I admit that it is an important element of 
nationality; but I should like to ask the Senator whether 
Belgium did not exhibit the highest form of patriotism, and 
whether he does not know, as a matter of fact, that in Belgium 
three 5 are spoken —the Flemish, the German, and the 


Mr. KENYON. I do. 

Mr. COLT. Probably to-day there is no more united nation- 
ality than Switzerland, yet part of its cantons speak German, 
part Italian, and part French. 

Now, I believe in the general provisions of this bill and in its 
object. According to my present light, however, I would hesi- 
tate to enforce nationality through this provision of compul- 
sion. It seems to me to be antagonistic to the undertaking of 
bringing the aliens into the true spirit of nationality to force 
them, by a penalty, to study English. I realize how Germany 
for years tried to force the German language upon Poland, with 
the result that it only intensified the spirit of Polish nationality. 
I believe the true way to create the spirit of nationality is 
through liberty and opportunity, and I think the Great War has 
proved this in the case of America; as I have already stated, I 
am in favor of the general principles of this bill; I only hesitate 
at this particular provision, I will support any statute that 
seeks to make true Americans of our alien population along 
the lines of education, along the lines of equal opportunity, and 
along the lines of liberty. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I take it that the Senator does 
not find fault with those portions of the bill that may be called 
persuasive instead of compulsory. 

Mr. COLT. I thank the Senator for using the right word. 

Mr. KENYON. I anticipated that there would be some objec- 
tion, of course, to that feature of the bill which sought to 
induce the States to pass Iaws that would be compulsory as to 
the teaching of the English language. f 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? 

Mr. KENYON. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am not quite prepared to say as 
yet whether or not I will fayor this bill. I will say, however, 
and I hope the Senator will go into that discussion, that my 
objection to it at first blush is that it practically turns over the 
educational institutions of the several States to a bureau estab- 
lished here at Washington—that is, the Bureau of Education— 
and I am frank to say that I have not much confidence in that 
bureau. Of course there is very little said about the duties 
of the Bureau of Education, but there is a bait held out to the 
States in the form of a very large appropriation to each of the 
States which enacts certain legislation ; but, in the last analysis, 
it seems to me that it practically transfers the educational 
systems of the several States over to this bureau. Possibly 
the Senator would reply that it only affects the illiterates, but 
I say that it will affect the whole educational systems of the 
different States. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator is mistaken about turning it 
over to the Bureau of Education. This bill does not seek to 
regulate the States in their systems of education. It is only 
if they desire to profit by the appropriation that they shall 
adopt, as to this illiteracy, such courses as the S of the 
Interior may approve. They do not bave to doit at all. Itis true 
that that is carried on under the Commissioner of Education. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

Mr. KENYON. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I suggest that all of 
the pertinent and direct questions that have been asked have 
been discussed in the committee, and I think the Senator from 
Iowa will be in a better position to present the bill if he is 
given an opportunity to analyze it to the Senate first, and then 
have the questions propounded to him, because from what I 
know has taken place in the committee I fear that he will be 
. himself as the questions are put to him from time to 

e. Is not that so? 
Mr. KENYON, I thank the Senator for the suggestion, but 
I want to say that I rather welcome these questions, and I 
think there is good in discussing these matters as we go along. 

The Senator from Rhode Island asks, “ What is Americaniza- 
tion? Is it teaching one language?" I Say, “No.” I think the 
man who gets 2,000 per cent profit in the coal business, as a 
distinguished ex-Cabinet officer has charged, needs Americani- 
zation. Americanization is getting into the foreigner who comes 
here the soul and purpose of America. I go further than the 
Senator as to what Americanization means, as to equal justice. 
It means the doctrine of equal opportunity, and to get that 
into these people, and let them know what chances there are 
for their children. I do not agree with the Senator that they 
come here always with kindly ideals about this Government. 
Some of them come with exactly the opposite views. They have 
been oppressed in their country; they have the idea of govern- 
ment that it is oppression; and when they come here they never 
have a chance to learn anything different, They get into these 
communities by themselves, so they grow up hating the Govern- 
ment, and you can not wonder at it. 

How many hundreds of speakers do you suppose are going 
through this country to-day talking the doctrine of the “ reds,” 
and talking bolshevism and the soviet republic, and how many 
papers do you suppose are printing it in foreign languages; and 
how many are meeting it out through the country with lectures 
in their own language, or friendly talks in their own language, 
or visiting their homes and talking it over with them, or getting 
pamphlets to them? Hardly any. The ratio would be vastly 
more than 16 to 1 against those talking for Americanism. 

Further, the statistics show that among those employed in 
mines and factories who can not speak the English language 
the injuries, the accidents, the deaths, are vastly more than 
where they can speak the English language. We saw, in the 
steel mills, safety signs printed in seven or eight different lan- 
guages. The Bureau of Mines had a report some time ago 
showing the difference in the accidents in the mines of this 
country among those where the English language was spoken and 
where they did not understand it, and the figures were rather 
significant; it is estimated that 150,000 lives would be saved an- 
nually in this country, simply from accidents, if the men who 
were working could all understand the language of the country. 

There are in this country fiye and a half million illiterates. I 
have had some charts prepared to show this situation. I take 
as the basis all those 10 years of age and over, and the census 
of 1910. We have no complete census since that time, nor any 
statistics that can be relied upon. At that time there were 
5,502,351 illiterates who could not read or write any language. 
There were 3,089,723 non-English speaking persons who could 
read and write some other language, making a total of illiterates 
and non-English speaking people of 8,592,074 out of our popula- 
tion. 

I do not believe the Senator from Rhode Island can believe 
that to be a good thing. That would be enough to populate the 
18 States shown on this chart, or enough to populate these 14 
States in 1910. I have no invidious distinctions to draw about 
these States. They are just arranged to come as near those 
figures as possible, to show the situation in regard to illiteracy 
in this country. I think I will read from the record the names 
of the 18 States to which I have referred: Nevada, Wyoming, 
Delaware, Arizona, Idaho, New Mexico, Vermont, Utah, Mon- 
tana, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Oregon, Maine, Florida, Colorado, and Connecticut. 

I wish I might put those charts in the Recorp, but I do not 
see exactly how it can be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that a chart of that 
kind he can put in the RECORD. - 

Mr. KENYON. By photographing it? 

Mr. SMOOT. We will put it in, not as a photograph, but we 
will just simply cut a plate for it and put it in just the same as 
we do the reading matter. There are no colors. 

Mr. KENYON. I ask, then, that that particular chart, which 
I will call No. 1, be inserted in the Recorp. I will not ask to 
have all these charts put in. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would like to have the Senator not only put 
that chart in the Recorp, but I would like to have him put the 
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other charts in; that is, the charts upon which there are figures, 
But I do not know as to the map. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Those two sets of tables can be put 
in, with the names of the States, without any difficulty. 

Mr, SMOOT. I was going to say there is no particular infor- 
mation given by the map. 

Mr. KENYON. No; I present it more as a picture. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope the Senator will ask that the tables may 
be printed in the RECORD. 5 

Mr, KENYON. I will. This map is meant as a picture, in 
order to try to impress my good friend from Rhode Island 
(Mr, Corr]. 

There were 14 of the great States of the Union in 1910 whose 
population equaled the population of the illiterate non-English 

g people of this country. 

Then, when you come to the apportionment, I have a chart 
giving the number of illiterates among the non-English speaking 
people in each State for 1910. I will ask to insert those figures 
in the RECORD. 

Then I have a chart showing the percentage of population 10 
years of age and over in 1910 illiterate or unable to speak the 
English language. The figures are the same for Kansas and 
Iowa, the lowest per cent, but for reasons which need not be ex- 
plained, Iowa was put first. It might have been more polite to 
put Kansas first. The figure for Iowa is 4 per cent; for 
Nebraska, 6 per cent; for Utah, 7 per cent; for California, 9 
per cent; and the highest is in Arizona, which has 45 per cent, 
accountable, I suppose, to the large number of Mexicans and 
Spanish there who do not speak our language, 

This next chart is rather interesting. It is estimated that in 
1880 we had 3,150,000 illiterate Negroes. That has been rather 
coming down. In 1890 there were 3,042,668, and in 1900 there 
were 2,853,194. The line shoots down then rather rapidly, and 
in 1910 there were 2,227,731, and in 1915 there were 1,914,949. 

In 1880 there were 2,255,460 native whites. That has been 
coming down, until in 1915 it was only 1,244,603. 

The significant thing is that while the Negro illiteracy has 
come down and the native white illiteracy has come down, the 
foreign-born illiteracy has gone up very markedly. In 1880 we 
had 763,620 foreign-born white illiterates. The figure in 1890 
had increased to over a million. In 1900 there were 1,200,000, 
About 1908 it crossed the native white line on its ascending 
progress, the figure being 1,650,000, until in 1915 it reached the 
figure of 2,461,000, approximately. 

So that the problem as to the foreign-born white is and has 
been becoming more acute than as to the native born, either 
white or Negro, 

This next chart shows that from 1900 to 1914 the immigrants 
coming to this country totaled 13,377,087. Those over 14 years 
of age numbered 11,726,006, while the illiterates over 14 years 
of age were 3,116,182, or a ratio of illiterates to the number 
over 14 was 26.55 per cent. 

Southern Italy produced the largest number in the era from 
1900 to 1905, the figures being 834,482. From 1905 to 1909 there 
were 458,415. From 1910 to 1914 there were 415,806, or a total 
of 1,208,763. So the line runs down. 

I think it would be rather interesting to have that chart in 
the Record, and I ask unanimous consent that that chart be 
placed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Reconrp, as follows: i 


Miteracy of Immigrants. 


Total number of immigrants, 1900-1914, inclusive .................-...<.- 13, 377, 087 
Number over 14 years of age 644444 „720, 

Number illiterate over 14 en SE RS ee eye 3,116,182 

Ratio ofilliterates to number over 14. Per cent.. 26. 55 

Illiterate immigrants, by nationalities, during certain periods. 
Total. 1910-1914 | 1905-1909 | 1900-1905 

1, 208, 703 415,806 334, 482 

451, 406 179,358 97,807 

278,375 89,245 67,669 

141,797 40, 264 43,742 

11,902 48, 011 25, 245 

116, 935 5,218 17,529 

94; 030 20.700 38, 164 

87,496 41,916 10,705 

78, 133 54,370 2,838 

57.010 23,897 14,633 

E? 562 18,722 5,661 

44. 063 10,124 17,214 

44, 782 16,344 9,900 

44,817 21, 520 3,289 

44,811 12, 683 11,101 

43, 879 33, 037 381 

43, 058 7,295 9,977 

36, 532 5,128 9,375 

20, 233 9,516 1,871 

13,024 6,935 1,085 

11,987 2102 5, 604 
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11,768 7,417 27.82 1,567 
11,684 4,903 5, 786 945 
11,023 6,088 3,419 1,568 
10,921 6,452 3.510 253 
5,331 1,508 2) 836 1,487 
3.800 1134 1,510 1.215 
3,642 502 1,510 1.500 
3,021 1,248 1.800 104 
2 $58 363 1; 205 1,290 
2,825 52 1,985 808 
2.502 340 1.871 851 
2) 350 984 539 Si 
1, 750 492 77 287 
1.200 473 194 
648 119 370 
4% 137 128 
415 80 160 
$5 1 71 
11,232 8,107 248 
743,287 


3 Than those named in this list. 


Mr. KENYON. It may be that gentlemen may figure that 
there is no danger whatever to a Republic in a great mass of 
illiterate citizens, reaching to the figures of eight and one-half 
millions; and I have no question, if we take the Army sta- 
tistics as a basis, that the illiteracy now runs up to thirteen or 
fourteen millions. The figures of the Army were the startling 
things to everybody. 

i want to refer to the report of Secretary Lane en the sub- 


Cabinet. I think if there ever was a high-minded public offi- 
cial, devoted to the interests of his country and, beyond that, 
to the interests of humanity, it is Secretary Lane. If he had 
been born in this country the Democrats would not have so 
much trouble about a presidential candidate. It is a distressing 
probiem for them now, I know. 

No man has given as much attention to this problem of 
Americanization as has Secretary Lane. He brought to Wash- 
ington a short time ago the leading movie-picture men of the 
United States. We had a meeting before the committee, with 
the most interesting testimony I have heard. He has enlisted 
them in this cause. They are going into these foreign com- 
munities with stories on the moving-picture screens that will 
appeal to these people, showing them what American history 
means in language that they can understand, pithy American 
Statements thrown on the screen which will reach 17,000,000 
people a day in this country, 

We had a wonderful spirit of concord in this country during 
the war. All were pulling together. ‘There was not this unrest. 
But when the war ceased we seemed to have slipped loose from 
our moorings. National morale seemed almost destroyed. We 
got discord everywhere instead of concord—strikes, unrest, dis- 
Satisfaction. if we could only get back to the spirit of pulling 
tegether in this country! 

Speaking of this Americanization questien, he says in his 
report of 1918: 

1 vitality of this question was put — 820 to the Nation during 
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unable to speak our langua 
I take it, there is no one 
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3 80 3 essential in 9 
as ours, where of such importance must 
public opinion, as that every man — woman and child kn 
eee each may speak to every other and that all shall be 
nform 

There can be neither national unity in ideals or in purpose gees 
there is some common method of Deere through which ma 
be conveyed the tho ought of the Nation. <All Americans must be taught 
to read and * and think in one lunguage; ae isa „ 
tion to thut growth which all nations expect © nd we 
de nat oot i a f Id leading dem: 
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cent of 
8 do not go to school? 
What should be said of a A in which one of its ns 
peats a grand total of $6 per year per child for sustaintn 


c-school 
What mod be me be said of a democracy which is challenged by the world 
to prove the npg of its system of government over those dis- 
and yet is compelled to reach many millions of its people 
through papers printed in some foreign language? 


I may say, parenthetically, that there are now in the city of 
New York, I am informed on most reliable authority, over 30 
papers printed in foreign languages advocating sedition in this 
country. That is not in the Secretary's report. He ees 
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May I parenthetically sny that last year, of over 650,000 school 
teachers in this country, 143,000 left the profession. If this goes 
on, with the poor wages we pay school teachers, we will not 
have any left in a few years. One of the objects of this bill is 
to prepare school teachers and help to put them in this kind of 
work. A school teacher can get more for running an elevator 
than for teaching school. Pursuing Secretary Lane's report 
further, he says: 

What should be said of a democracy which permits tens of thousands 
of its native-born children to be taught American history in a foreign 

he Declaration of Independence and Lincoln's Gettysburg 


in 5 and other tongues? 
What should be said of a which permits men and women to 
work in masses where they seldom or neyer bear a word of English 


t, this is all true of the United States of America in this year of 
grace 1018 wherein was fought the second Battle of the Marne and the 
ttle o Argonne Fores 
sag states some communities are spending more to teach 
foreign languages to Americans than to teach English to for- 
eigners. At a meeting of the Americanization—I can hardly 
call it a society—but at an Americanization meeting in Wash- 
ington a short time ago, it was discovered that in many schools 
they were teaching Washington's Farewell Address and 
Lincoln's Gettysburg speech in foreign languages, and that chil- 
dren were coming eut of the schools without any knowledge of 
En 


glish. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
a question for my own information. I notice on page 3 of the 
bill where the age limit of the citizen is between 16 and 21 
years, while on the other page the age limit of the foreigner 
is between 16 and 45 years. Why does the Senator make the 
distinction in the ages? I do not know what the object of it 
can be, and I merely ask that I may have light on it. In other 
words, the younger element of our population have already been 
to scheol when they reach 16 to 21 years of age. Down in my 
section of the country a great many people over 25 years of age 
can neither read nor write, and wonderful work is being done 
down there in the matter of adult schools. I do not understand 
the distinction which is apparently made in these ages. 

Mr. KENYON. It is true that a great percentage of the 
illiteracy is among those over 20 years of age. The original 
bill, as presented by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Sars], 
did net make that distinction. I think it was thought by the 
committee that there was some question as to going above 21 
years of age with citizens in the matter of compulsory educa- 
tion, but that Congress had the right to do whatever we desired 
as to aliens, provided we did not violate any treaty obligations. 
That is a question I am going to discuss after a while, because 
it is rather an acute question whether we can do that. 

Mr. DIAL. Of course, a compulsory-education law would not 
apply to persons over 21 years of age in any places where they 
have compulsory-education laws. 

Mr. KENYON. ‘That was the idea, and that compulsion could 
apply to aliens. That raises the question whether we can treat 
the alien differently from the citizen. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I came in just as the Senator 
was referring to the teachers and their wages. I wonder if the 
Senator gave the average wage of the 400,000 school-teachers 
in the United States, which is disgracefully low? 

Mr. KENYON. No; I did not. 

Mr. CURTIS. I will state to the Senator that I had occasion 
to look up that matter a few days ago in a hearing before our 
committee, and found that the average wage was $543 per 
annum. In 25 States the average teacher's wage was below 
$543 per annum and in 23 States the average was below $300 


a year. 

Mr. KENYON. I think the figures are rather shocking. 

Mr, CURTIS. Indeed they are shocking. 

Mr. KENYON, It is a deplorable fact that we are turning 
over the whole coming generation to these expecting 
them to do the greatest work that can be done in the molding 
of the children of the country and yet not giving them a living 


wage. 

I desire to call attention in this connection to some of the 
testimony of Mr. Herbert Kaufman before our committee. The 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] talked about the melting 
pot; that we are the great melting pot. So we are, but the pot 
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is not going to do any melting if there is no fuel under it, and 
education is the fuel. 

On page 18 of the hearings Mr. Kaufman said: 

The melting pot calls for watchful care when we find that 94.3 per 
cent of Mexicans, 96.4 per cent of Bulgarians, 95 per cent of Rou- 
manians, 92 per cent of Greeks, 95 per cent of Croatians, 76 per cent 
of Armenians, 67 per cent of Austrians employed by the concerns in 
question are not subjects of the flag. 

That had reference to a number of industrial concerns to 
which he had written to ascertain the connection between illiter- 
acy and their turnover. I think I have put these in, 
but I will state that of the 5,000,000 illiterates in 1910, 3,184,633 
were white persons—practically 60 per cent. Of these, 28 per 
cent were native born, 30 per cent foreign born, and 40 per cent 
were negroes. The remaining 2 per cent were Indians, Chinese, 
Japanese, and others. 

Of the total number of illiterates, 1,768,132 lived in urban 
communities and 8,748,031 in rural communities, small towns, 
villages, and the open country. Nearly one-half of the illiterate 
population—48.1 per cent—are between 20 and 45 years of age 
and can be taught to read and write without difficulty if an 
effort is made to reach them through their various occupations. 
Only those under 20 years of age, amounting to 16 per cent, can 
be reached by schools under any present law of compulsory at- 
tendance. I said before, I think, that illiteracy is one of the 
causes of the industrial unrest in this country. Immigrant 
illiteracy is a matter of concern to the United States. We can 
not understand the difficulties that arise from it, but it is a 
constant influence for evil. 

Figures have been given on the charts of 8,500,000 people who 
are illiterate in the language of this country. That is more 
than the population of the Dominion of Canada; more than the 
population of the South at the time of the Civil War; more 
than all of the people living in 1910 in our three greatest cities, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago; more than all the people 
living in 1910 in all the cities of the United States west of the 
Mississippi River except one; more than all the children of 
school age in 32 of our 48 States. 

It may be that anybody who thinks there is a cause of 
national concern in the matter is unduly alarmed. I am not 
hysterical about the subject. I am simply presenting it, as I 
believe that national solidarity is dependent to a considerable 
extent upon one language. ‘The instance of Poland is not in 
point. There was an oppressed people and an effort being made 
to force upon them the language of a conquering country. Here 
are aliens who come into our country. The door is open wide 
to them for their own benefit. We say to them, “If you are to 
enjoy the privileges and the opportunities of America, you must 
take some of the responsibilities of America and you must be- 
come able to think and to talk in our language.” 

I have referred to the fact that in some of the camps of the 
country orders had to be given in over 20 languages. I want 
to refer to the industrial situation as affecting that 

Mr. CURTIS, Before the Senator leaves that point let me 
ask him if he has referred to the fact that in one of the reports 
of the War Department it was stated that these aliens had 
been able within three months by proper instruction to receive 
orders—oral orders and written orders? 

Mr. KENYON. I thank the Senator. I did not specify the 
time. I did refer to the fact that they had received instruc- 
tions in English and had made wonderful progress, 

Mr. CURTIS. The evidence before our committee showed 
that in three months many of them were able to receive orders 
in English. 

Mr. KENYON. They have systems now of teaching English 
by objects, which I am told by the Department of Education are 
most successful. They have used the system with foreign 
classes in the mills and in the factories. They do not und you 
do not want “ prissy ” school-teachers out teaching these people. 
You have to get people who will teach them something besides 
just reading and writing and arithmetic, and through this sys- 
tem they do it. I had a very interesting illustration of that 
a short time ago showing how they do, The teacher announces 
to the class in the mill, “I rise from my chair,” and gets up. 
They all say that. “I put on my hat”; and they say that. 
“T walk to the door”; and they say that. He does all these 
things as he says them. “I open the door”; and they all say 
that. Then he comes back and repeats them. The gentleman 
who had been giving instructions told me that inside of 35 or 40 
lessons those foreigners had quite a little vocabulary of English 
just as a result of that simple way of learning the language. 
To just sit down with a book and try to drill it into them is 
not a successful method. 

Former Gov. Brumbaugh, of Pennsylvania, was in my office 
to-day. He was, I think, the first superintendent of public 
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instruction in Porto Rico. He said they oftentimes got the 
language into them through the medium of baseball games and 
sports’ of that kind. They have made wonderful progress in 
Porto Rico and in the Philippine Islands. 

In these industries we have put the very heart of industrial 
America into the hands of the foreign born, most of whom are 
not citizens of the United States. When we were up at Pitts- 
burgh and out at the little town of Clarenton, the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKerrar] and I talked with a lot of the 
strikers. There must have been 150 of them, practically all 
foreigners. We tried to get them to understand the question, 
“How many of you are citizens of the United States?” ‘That 
was translated around. There were only 3 in that group of 
150 strikers who were citizens of the United States. 

When we asked how many had bought Liberty bonds and 
war savings stamps every hand went up. When we questioned 
some of them as to whether they desired to attend school some 
of the brightest little fellows I have even seen, some splendid 
raw material for citizenship, said “ Yes,” but they could not 
work 10 or 12 hours a day in the steel mills and then attend 
night school, but they wanted to learn English. 

We asked one bright little fellow how his country was gov- 
erned. He said by a king. “ How does it differ from this coun- 
try?” “Ido not know.” “Do you not know how this country 
is governed?” He said, My country is governed by a king, 
and this country is governed by a superintendent.” He had 
nothing in his head but superintendent—the superintendent of 
the works. That is all he came in contact with and all he saw, 
and he thought it was the Government of the United States, 
I say that little chap—Piso, I think his name was—surrounded 
by the right influences, would make a splendid American citizen. 
You can not bludgeon these people into being American citizens. 
You have to win them by affection and by having them under- 
stand what America means to them as the land of equal oppor- 
tunity and justice, affording a chance for their families, better 
milk for the babies, better living conditions, better chances to 
play, and all such things resulting in happier lives. They do 
not get those things from any other source, and they can not 
get them. 

In the iron and steel industries of this country about 58 per 
cent of the employees are foreign born; in the meat-packing 
industry 61 per cent are foreign born; in coal mining 62 per 
cent; in the woolen-goods industry 62 per cent; in cotton goods 
69 per cent; in clothing 72 per cent; in oil refining 67 per cent; 
in sugar refining 85 per cent. We have placed the very heart 
of American industry in the hands of men who are born in 
other lands, a small percentage of whonr are naturalized and 
a large percentage of whom are illiterate, subject to insidious 
propaganda, which we are not organized to combat. 

Some of the manufacturing concerns of the country are re- 
fusing to employ men who are illiterates. That works badly, 
I think. It turns them out upon the market; it makes a drug 
upon the market of labor, and does not operate very well. A 
small percentage of many of the alien races, to which I re- 
ferred a moment ago in the testimony of Mr. Kaufman, are be- 
coming naturalized. In 112 different industries 96.5 per cent 
of the Spanish remain aliens; 95 per cent of the Serbs remain 
Serbs. I have referred to the Mexicans and the Croatians. 
Ninety-six and four-tenths per cent of the Bulgarians remain 
5 92.1 per cent of the Greeks remain Greek, and so 

orth. 

I have also referred to the safety question. Let me be a lit- 
tle more specific as to that. The Federal Director of Mines 
points out in a recent report that had the percentage of acci- 
dents among the foreign born last year been reduced, as among 
the native born, 930 lives would have been saved, more than 
700 serious accidents averted, and an economic loss of over 
$4,000,000 in the mines alone would have been avoided. That 
covers but one of our many industries. 

It has been estimated by some economic philosopher, who 
likes to deal in figures, that the average illiterate is worth at 
least $5 per week less to himself, to his family, to his em- 
ployer, and to society than the man who can read and write. 
I do not know just how he arrives at those figures, but I think 
they are true. I have here some reports of experiments in in- 
dustries showing where girls who could not speak English, 
when taught the English language became so much more effi- 
cient that their wages were raised to quite a considerable ex- 
tent. Iam going to put that into the RECORD, 

If the statement I have quoted is true, then by making liter- 
ate eight and a half million of these people who can not read 
and write we would be adding $2,000,000,000 annually to the 
potential wealth of the country. These people are like great 
mineral wealth of gold or copper or iron beneath the surface 
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that never has been reached and never has been developed, and 
they simply need education to develop them, when they will 
add greatly to our potential national wealth. 

Among these millions there is almost constant propaganda 
going on. They read their own languages; in a way they are 
organized; they work with enthusiasm. When we permit them 
to go off by themselves and have their own little communities we 
ean not blame them if they do not absorb our ideas. What do 
these people know of the opportunities or the life of a Lincoln? 
It is a closed book to them. From a log cabin to the White 
House means nothing to them. What do they know of a Gar- 
field rising from the towpath to great position in the world; 
or of Woodrow Wilson, from an humble Presbyterian parsonage 
to one of the great figures in the world; or of men in industry 
coming up from the very lowest to the highest positions? All 
that is a closed book to them and their children, Are we afraid 
to spend a little money to try to remedy those conditions and 
to give these people a fair showing and a fair chance in the 
race of life? The question is not answered by simply saying 
that that is a work entirely for the States to do. It is not 
‘entirely a State problem. 5 

At this point I want to put into the Recorp an editorial from 
the Chicago Tribune on this subject. I am sorry the Senator 
from Illinois has gone out. I also desire to place in the Recorp 
an extract from that well-edited paper, the Omaha World- 
Record, which is owned by the distinguished leader upon the 
other side, the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucock]. I will 
not stop to read these editorials, but they are up to the usual 
standards of the papers from which they are taken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pnrers in the chair). 
Without objection, the editorials referred to by the Senator from 
Towa will be inserted in the RECORD. 

The editorials referred to are as follows: 

TEACH AMERICANISM, 
— [From the Chicago Tribune. ] 


Deportation, exclusion, and punishment are only 5 measures, 
We must add to them intelligent constructive action. e are * 
now from our neglect of the strangers within our gates. A good dea 
of radical talk of the exploitation of immigrants is buncombe. 
great majority of the znillions that have come to us in the last half 
century have bettered themselves. Much of the worst exploitation has 
been by their own race. But this is not relevant to our problem. We 
have not done what we should in common sense haye done to teach 
our immigrants to make use of American opportunities. Instead of 
assuming they would breathe in Americanism from the air, we owed 
it to our own interest as well as theirs to protect them from exploita- 
tion and provide them with sound, practical instruction in American 
principles and institutions. 


[From the Omaha World-Herald.] 


Unfortunately we haye those who assail liberty protected by law; do 
it sometimes peg and sometimes under cover of law, and do it 
in the very name of that Americanism they profess to reverence. The 
bulwarks of our Americanism are free speech, a free press, the freedom 
of religious worship, the freedom of education, the right of peaceful 
assemblage, the right of petition, the right to be wise or foolish in 
our opinions and to express and urge them nevertheless so long as we 
rely upon reason and not upon lawlessness and violence to carry them 
into effect. The very spirit of Americanism is faith in the people, and 
it is expressed in their creation of a vernment to serve them as 
2 shed from a government made from above to rule over them. 
And there can be no true Americanism, as there can be no enduring 
democracy anywhere, that does not preserve and protect the just rights 
and liberties of minorities. Whoever loses sight of these basic facts, 
whoever assails them, on whatever pretext, whether violently or under 
cover of law, though he may believe he is serving Americanism in doing 
80, is in truth the assailant of American strength and unity of the ideals 
that have made us great, 

Mr. KENYON, California has passed a compulsory law mak- 
ing provision for the instruction of people who are unable to 
read and speak the English language. Massachusetts, where 
evening schools are maintained, has also done so. New Hamp- 
shire has a compulsory law where evening or special day schools 
are maintained, New York has a compulsory law; Rhode 
Island has a compulsory law; South Dakota has a compulsory 
law; Utah has a conrpulsory law; and I think we have followed 
to some extent the Utah statute, which differentiates between 
the alien and the citizen. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. PHELAN. I desire to ask the Senator if he provides in 
his bill for the regulation in any way of the teaching of for- 
eign languages in the schools? 

Mr. KENYON, No; the bill does not do so. 

Mr. PHELAN. Does the Senator think it would be wise to 
incorporate a provision under that head? 

Mr. KENYON. It might be so; and I will say to the Senator 
that provisions of that kind are being adopted by States of 
the Union rather generally. We now have a situation where 
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States have laws, passed within the last year or two, making 
English the only medium of education in the schools. Is that 
what the Senator refers to? 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes. I have that in mind as well as the 
practice in California, with which the Senator may not be 
familiar, of the Japanese crowding the public schools during 
the school hours, and then, under direction of the Japanese 
consuls, who seem to control the movements of those people, 
instructing them in the Japanese language, in the principles of 
the Japanese Government and allegiance to the Japanese 
Mikado, both before and after the regular school hours; which 
is very hard upon the children and very prejudicial to the 
spirit of Americanism; for, it seems to me, that practically 
neutralizes the effect of the education which they receive in 
the public schools in the regular hours. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator a question 
as to whether the Japanese, to whom he refers, speak the Eng- 
lish tongue? 

Mr. PHELAN. They are taught English during the school 
hours, and in some schools in the rural districts the attendance 
is 60 per cent Japanese. 

Mr. KENYON. Then, they have their own Japanese schools 
outside of that? 

Mr. PHELAN. Outside of that, both in California and in 
Hawali, they have their own Japanese schools. Recently in 
the Hawaiian Territorial Legislature n bill was introduced to 
check that, and there was considerable agitation; but finally 
the legislature refused to act, at the instance of the sugar 
planters, because they were afraid that it would disturb their 
relations with the Japanese who till their fields. 

Mr. KENYON. But the Japanese are compelled to study 
English a certain number of hours per week or per month, are 
they not? 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes; like other students in the schools, dur- 
ing the regular hours; but before those hours and after them 
private schools for the purpose of de-Americanizing them are 
conducted by the Japanese. 

Mr. KENYON, This bill would not affect that situation, I 
will say to the Senator. It would not apply to that unless they 
are illiterates or non-English speaking. 

Mr. PHELAN, Could the bill not provide that where, schools 
are maintained outside of regular school hours its benefits shall 
not apply? 

Mr. KENYON. This act applies to illiterates and non-Eng- 
lish-speaking people. If the Japanese of whom the Senator 
speaks do not come under one of those heads they would not 
be affected by the bill. It is to compel the teaching of English 
for 200 hours a year. I appreciate that the situation of which 
the Senator speaks contains a good many difficulties, but I do 
not know how it could be reached by any Federal law. 

Mr. PHELAN. I presume the State has jurisdiction over 
those matters. 

Mr. KENYON. 
uation. 

Mr. PHELAN. But when California undertook a few years 
ago to regulate it the Federal Government interfered, as the 
Senator will recall 

Mr. KENYON. I recall the incident. = 

Mr. PHELAN. Under the threat of using the Army and 
Navy to reduce California to subjection and submission, 

Mr. KENYON. I think, however, that California manifested 
but little fear of the Army and Navy. 

I started to refer, when the Senator from California asked 
me a question, to the States that within the last year or two 
have made the English language the only medium of instruction 
in both the public and private schools. The States which have 
made English the only medium of instruction in both public 
and private schools are Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Penn- 
Sylvania, South Dakota, and West Virginia. 

Then, certain States have prohibited the teaching of German 
as a subject of study in the elementary public schools, includ- 
ing Colorado, Delaware, Indiana—which also prohibits the 
teaching of German in high schools—Iowa, Nebraska, Ohio, and 
Oklahoma. 

I have referred, I think sufficiently, Mr. President, to the 
question of safety in industrial life as embodied in this proposi- 
tion, but I ain going to ask to place in the Recorp as part of my 
remarks some letters from manufacturing concerns showing the 
connection between illiteracy and “turnover,” which I think 
are rather interesting. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
is granted, 


Undoubtedly the State could remedy the sit- 
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The letters referred to are as follows: 
SCOVILLE MANUFACTURIXO Co., 
Waterbury, Conn., February 19, 1919, 
Mr. HERBERT KAUFMAN 


> 
Special Assistant Secret of the Interior, 
itd Washington, D. C. 
Dean Sin: We have your telegram, dated February 15 and received 
February 17, asking our opinion as to the relation iterates 


een illi 
and turnover, illiteracy and wages, illiteracy and production, and illit- 
eracy and industrial unrest,” 


ILLITERACY AND TERNOVER, 


We have made no very thorough study on these questions. 


Generally 
speaking, we believe 


that there is a relation between illiteracy and labor 


turnover, goon! because illiteracy usually goes with ignorance, and 
S aa pada i pa usually gullible and is easily persuaded by the agitator or 
propagan 


t. 
A study of several hundred employment cards from our employment 
bureaus of the “throughs” disclosed that 8 through 
Were illiterate. In December 


a factory census 
ot the employees on our pay roll were illiterate. 
e 


that of ascertaining whether a man or woman can read and write in an 
“language. If 8 they are called illiterate. These same nigh 
8. on 5 


9,000 employees on our pay roll. 
A ILLITERACY AND WAGES, 


The largest per cent of Illiterates, of course, are on common labor 
jobs with respect to both men and women. The record cards of the 
employees show that while these types of jobs are filled by employees 
classed both as illiterate and literate, that the literates show a rapid 
advancement with 1 increase in pay, while the illiterates 
rarely receive advancement or increases in pay, excepting, of course, 
such increases as go with the Increased cost of living and bave no rela- 
tion to the relative service rendered. 


f ILLITERACY AND PRODUCTION: 


Most of our d ere heads feel very 5 that illiteracy is a 
hindrance to production, due to the fact that the illiterates are apt not 
to fully understand or comprehend instructions. This tend to a lack 
of un 3 and comp on, of course, interferes with quality 
as well as quantity. 


ILLITERACY AND INDUSTRIAL UNREST. 


We haye had no industrial unrest in our organization and have, 
therefore, no data with cy ped to our own organization. Generally 
‘speaking, however, we should say that the natural gullibility of igno- 
rance which is so closely related to illi would make for industrial 
‘unrest should the agitator, disturber, and the propagandist be directing 
rag Prima that way in a community where there was a large per cent 
G erants. 

With relation to this whole question of the effect of illiteracy on pro- 
uction we have come to the conclusion that it is ‘or us in 
these days to take on to our Py, roll a certain cent of terate em- 
\ployees, and that it is good business for us to put these employees 
‘through classes in English, simple reading and writing, and ari tic, 
and we have had as high as 250 in classes of this kind at one time, with 
an average attendance of between 90 per cent and 95 per cent. The 
classes cover periods of one hour and are given on the company’s time 
and taught by teachers emplo, by the company. This is done both 
for the reason of inducing a r R E ERN e to attend and in order 
that we may control the studies involved in the course and make thus a 
better rounded out course for their needs, because if the subjects to be 
taken were optional they would take only those subjects they are in- 


ate, employees. 
illiterates who are non-English speakin e very rapid p and 
we find that 100 lessons of one hour each makes a very great diference. 

We are now attempting to devise a plan which will enable us to give 


we may 
us be able to, if thought 


citizens, and we are endeavoring to do our share 
believed it is 


Yours, truly, 
Scovitt MANUFACTURING Co., 
Josx H. 8. 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL, 
Chicago, IN., February , 1919. 
Mr. TIENBERT KAUPMA 


N, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary, 
cpartment of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


would 
be of 
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foreign born. The council, being a nonpolitical organization, 1s unable 
any a ation. but wishes assure yo 

of its hearty e with the Satire movement, = 

Sincerely, yours, i 


F. W. PARDEE, 
Business Manager. 


PEORIA EVENING JOURNAL, PEORIA MORNING 
TRANSCRIPT, PEORIA pamar JOURNAL-TRANS 


CRI 
eoria, III., February 
Mr. HERBERT KAUFMA 


N, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary, 
Department of the interior, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Mn. KAUFMAN : I have your letter of the 10th instant, inclos- 
ing copies of bills introduced in Co: by Sena: SMITH 8 Con- 
n BANKHEAD appropriating money for the education of forei 

literates of this country. I am v heartily in accord with the 
objects of these bills. Bape onc to know that these efforts are 
made. I hope in both of my publications to be of some service in 
the matter. 
Yours, very sincerely, é 


rr, 
IJ. 219. 


Henny M. PINDELL, 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD oF BOOKBINDERS, 
Orvice OF PRESIDENT, 
Indianapolis, Ind., February , 1919. 
Mr. HERBERT KAUFMAN, 


Special Assistant to the Seerctary, 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 
Dran Mr. Kaurxax: Yours of the 10th instant came to hand in 
time, and I am writing to say that we will keep 3 letter, pamphlet, 
and circulars before us. You can rest assured that we will make use 
of every opportunity to do anything in the way of carrying out the 
pronon provided by the Americanization bill of Senator SmMırau and 
ongressman BANKHEAD. y our organization locks with favor 


upon the proposition, 
° Cordially, yours, Warrer REDDICK, President. 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I referred a little while ago 
to an experiment in connection with the question of efficiency. 
Miss Lizzie E. Rector is principal of public school No. 4 in 
New York City, in the neighborhood of Twenty-first Street. 
New York State and New York City have done great work 
along Americanization lines. There were girls employed in a 
factory in that vicinity, about 10 per cent of the 400 employed 
being illiterate. They were assigned to two groups and were 
taught English, reading, writing, arithmetic, American history, 
geography, personal hygiene, practical information about food, 
fire protection, and the evolution of the undergarment. Prac- 
tice was given in the writing of letters of a friendly and business 
nature, keeping expense accounts and budgets, and in making 
out work slips and reports. The girls learned the practical 
application in daily life of adding, subtracting, multiplying, and 
dividing; they were taught how to deposit money in savings 
banks and how to draw it out. 

At the end of 82 weeks their earnings had increased from an 
average of 19.5 cents per hour to 22.2 cents per hour, while the 
earnings of those who could not avail themselyes of the class 
instruction remained practically unchanged. In other words, a 
short period of education—32 weeks—of these illiterate girls 
resulted in increasing the earning capacity of those who were 
illiterate and took these courses from 19 to 22 cents an hour, 
while those who did not take the courses received the same 
wages as formerly. They were taught in the English language, 
hygiene, some of the civics, some of the lives of statesmen—and 
also Members of Congress—the origin of legal holidays, mathe- 
matics, application of language, the alphabet as a guide to 
common things. They were taught common-sense things. That, 
I think, is an illustration that has in it some argument for the 
efficiency of literacy. 

Now, what are we doing about it? What progress are we 
making? 

When President McKinley sent men to Porto Rico to establish 
a school system he told them that he wanted them to put the 
conscience of the American people into Porto Rico. We have 
got to put the conscience of America into the thoughts and 
aspirations of these people. What are we doing about it? 

Several years ago the Bureau of Education formed a divi- 
sion of immigrant education which has studied the peculiar 
problem of the foreign born, established contacts with the 
States and communities, worked out methods and material, and 
laid an excellent foundation for a broad program. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1919, a branch of the War Department was absorbed 
which had been created during the war for the elimination of 
bad community conditions in cities containing ordnance fac- 
tories, Regional directors of Americanization were appointed, 
who have so far visited 20 States, straightening out tangles 
among organizations, bringing about unity of authority, urging 
State legislation, securing the appointment of State directors 
and State committees, and preparing the field for definite work. 
They issued a monthly publication, called “Americanization,” 


due 


that was mailed to about 25,000 active workers in Americani- 
zation in the schools and the industries and the different so- 
cieties of the country. It was a splendid little publication, but 
it had to go out of business, because they had absolutely no 
money. The conference that I haye spoken of in May, 1919, 
on methods of Americanization, was held in Washington and 
attended by nearly 500 leading workers in this field in the 
United States. They adopted a definite program, and will 
shortly make reports as to what they have tried to do and 
what they recommend. This little bureau over there have 
answered many, many letters. They have been asked for 
help. The Secretary of the Interior told me a few days ago 
that in a great factory in Akron, Ohio, where they had con- 
structed a building that had cost two and a half million dol- 
lars, they were putting in their own plan of Americanization, 
and they were here begging for teachers, and there were abso- 
lutely no teachers to send to them; so their work is waiting for 
teachers. 

I want to say, however, that the fact of so many societies 
and organizations taking up the work of Americanization, fol- 
lowing their own ideas, is a strong argument for some kind of 
national supervision and national direction, because blunders 
in this matter might be very serious, and it all ought to be 
moving on as a harmonious whole, under Government direc- 
tion and Government inspiration, and not have every society 
in the United States fixing up a different method of meeting 
the question, 

They have answered hundreds of letters. They have gotten 
up a little catechism of the Constitution and printed it. The 
President gave them $20,000 out of his fund. Congress has not 
given them a cent. Some Americanization society in New 
York cooperated with them. I can not give the figures, but 
some quite substantial amount of money was used. Now, this 
little catechism of the Constitution was sent out. It became 
known that they had it; and I have long lists of names—all 
kinds of names, foreign names—wanting this Constitution. 
And here are some wonderfully interesting letters, Here is 
one from a logging camp in the State of Washington, and a 
picture of the loggers gathered around a house there, ‘They 
wanted to have it. I do not know that this is from one of the 
loggers, but it is from up in Washington: 

Dear Sm: Vil 515 kindli send me the Katechism of the Konstitu- 
tion of the United States, 

It is rather pitiful. There are other letters, showing poor 
spelling but a desire to learn something about the Constitution 
of the United States, from persons wanting this little primer. 
They can not send it out any more—they have not a cent of 
money—unless some public-spirited citizens go and help them; 
and the splendid men that they have had giving their sery- 
ices practically for nothing, helping to build up this great 
machinery that the Secretary of the Interior has built up 
and that is ready to go, have had to leave and go out and 
earn a living. 

I know men who are giving their services who have been 
offered positions at $10,000 a year, one that I know of there; 
but because they felt this thing, because they had the patriotism 
and saw what it meant to the country, they were willing to give 
their services. That is real patriotism. I shall not take the 
time to read any more of these letters. I shall be glad to have 
any Senators look at them who may be interested in them. I 
will ask permission to insert some of these letters in the RECORD. 
I think, as the Senator from Maryland [Mr. France] says, they 
are instructive. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 5 

The letters are as follows: 

Haxpen, Oktober 8, 1919. 

Der Sin: Vil jou Kandle Send me the Katechism of the Konstitu- 
tion of the United States? 

O. A. FILAN. 

Virsas Co., Hay, WASHINGTON. 


VERMILLION, S. DAK., October 27, 1919. 


Kindiy send me the Katechiam of the Constitution of the United 
States and oblige, 


C. HANSEN SKALBORG, 
205 Harvard Street, Vermillion, 8. Dak. 


SKAMOKAWA, WASH., 
October 13, 1919. 


Dran Sin: Kindly send me the Catechism of the Constitution of the 
United States. 
Respectfully, 


Iver VEDA 
Bow 142, Skamokawa, Wash. 
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AMERICANIZATION DIVISION, BUREAU or EDUCATION, 
DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C., September 27, 1919. 


Kindly send us, the undersigned, your catechism of the Constitution 
of the United States, 
Respectfully, 
HANS GRINDER, 
Bow 4716, Jamestown, N. Dak. 
ANTON OLSON 
Box 476, Jamestown, N. Dak. 
AMUND HOLM, 
Bog 416, Jamestown, N. Dak. 
Exntx HOLM, 
Bor 476, Jamestown, N. Dak. 


LENGBY, MINN., November 3, 1919. 

Kindly send me the catechism of the Constitution of the United States, 

Undersigned, 
* Yens K. RINGSTAD, 
Lengby, Åtinn. 

Mr. KENYON. Here is a letter to the Bureau of Americani- 
zation from Salt Lake City: 

I have a class of 32 in night school. I want some good Americaniza- 
tion literature for them. haye been writing my own lessons so as 
to teach Americanization, but am so exhausted I must have some 
— 2 70 matter to put into their hands. We are getting fine results, 

ut it is just by main strength and awkwardness, 
BERTRENE O. DARLOW, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 

Here is one from Belleville, III.: 

I live in an outl district, where I am surrounded by those of for- 
eign birth. I have often thought as my wife went among these pie | 
for the Red Cross that if every true-hearted American would a | 
paes it would make all better citizens and as a whole a better Nation. 

am ready to do my part wherever you need me. 

Acoust F. BERGHOLM, 
Belleville, Til. 

Here is a letter from a couple of Polish boys: 

I read your appeal in the American Echo. Like to learn English 
lan, e. There are quite number Poles here, but we have no eyen- 
ing school, so how can we epen our eyes and lips to the English lan- 
guage if we don’t know anything about it? How will we be able to 

naturalization pa when we can't k English? Dear sir, 

n other communities the Poles are learning English, but we in Morris 

haye been forgotten, It has been forgotten that we also ned schooling, | 
ALFRED BILECKI and MICHAEL LUSH, 


Morris, Jit. 
[Translated from the Polish.] A 


So it goes on with many others. 

Here is a young fellow with a foreign name who wants five 
copies of this catechism of the Constitution and offers to pay, 
for them. Here is another who wants 30 copies, and another: 
who wants 2 copies, Another wants it just as soon as he can 
get it, because he is in need of it. 

That bureau also had many letters from manufacturers, 
showing the work that they were carrying on. 

I am pursuing this in order to have it in the Recorp, at least 
in the hope that it may some time be read. 

This bill is limited in the money used to the training of 
teachers and the payment of teachers. That is the great work 
that must be done. 

From January 1, 1919, to June 30, 1919, this department had 
$20,620 expended on this work. No specifie appropriation has 
ever been made by Congress. From 1914 to 1918, under a co- 
operative arrangement with the Americanization Committee of 
New York, the bureau had the use of about $14,000 per year for 
the support of the Division of Immigrant Education, and from 
May, 1918, to February, 1919, the budget was increased by the 
Americanization committee to $100,000 per annum. The co< 
operative arrangement with the Americanization committee 
ended in March, 1919; so the only part of public funds that 
have gone to this work at all have been about $20,000. 

If anybody wanted to know the practicability of these people 
in their old age learning the English language he could find 
food fot reflection in the pamphlet issued by the Bureau of 
Education, entitled “ Illiteracy in the United States.” 

There is given the work of Mrs, Stewart in Rowan County, 
Ky. She established there night schools, that they called tha 
moonlight schools, and the registration has gone up to 1,600. 
Men 85 years of age are attending those schools, and women 70 
to 72 years of age. Men over 80 years of age have learned to 
write, and women 72 and men of 80 are playmates in tha 
schools, 

What has been done in that county in Kentucky in those 
moonlight schools can be done in any community if the proper 
spiritis there. One little woman has done all of this, practically, 
If you want to get anything done in this world, anyhow, go to 
the women. She has put an enthusiasm into that that you never 
could expect, anyhow, to get in the United States Senate for 
any problem of humanity. 

Those people have gone out in the night and learned these 
things, have been able to correspond with their boys and their 
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girls, and bring about a situation in that county better than it 
has ever known. 

In this pamphlet there are pictures of a spelling bee in the 
mountains, men up in the sixties and seventies competing with 
one another in spelling and learning to write in a few weeks. 
Is not that worth while? If you have some bill here to turn over 
what is left of the public domain to the corporations of the 
United States, you ean get a tremendous enthusiasm for it. Yet 
anything here apparently to salvage humanity is considered 
ridiculous, unworthy to take up the time of the dignified Senate 
of the United States. 

While the Senate may Iook at it in that light, they can not go 
before the country ae tell them that they have refused to take 
any steps to remedy this condition of illiteracy in this country 
without finding that the people of the United States understand 
the preblem fully as well as they do. 

Here is a most interesting interview in the paper this morning 
from Miss Helen Taft on this question of education and on the 
pay of teachers and professors, showing how a baseball player 
can be sold for $125,000 or a prize fighter can make hundreds of 
thousands, while a poor school-teacher can not get enough to 
live on. We had better begin thinking about some of these 
things some day. 

Churches are going into this work which the Government 
ought to do. The organization known as the Church of Christ 
has started out in a campaign to raise $25,000,000 for Ameri- 
eanization. Everybody seems interested in this question but 
Congress. But some day these sore spots in our body politie, 
this cancer of illiteracy, eating straight to the heart of the 
Republic, will chatlenge the attention even of Congress. 

At this point Mr. Kenyon closed his remarks for the day.] 


Saturday, Januery 17, 1920. 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I occupied a good deal of the 
time of the Senate yesterday on the” pending measure, and I 
now simply wish to round up my discussion so that my remarks 
shall not appear quite so jagged in the Recozp. Then I shall 
give way to the Senator from Georgia. [Mr. SMITH}. 

I discussed on yesterday this problem and its remedy, and 
the question which has been raised ofttimes, that it is a State 
problem and not one of national concern. Some Senators feel— 
I know that my friend, the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kal does—that the Federal Government is going too far in 
these matters when it attempts to stimulate the efforts of the 
States, I think such stimulation by the Federal Government 
has been productive of good. There is, of course, danger in car- 
rying it too far. We are now assisting in educating farmers 
under the same sort of a plan. To-day the Federal Government 
provides extension courses and vocational education, both bills 
having been introduced and earried through by the Senator 
from Georgia. The same is true as to highways. It is based on 
similar principles. 

The same argument exactly can be proposed, and is proposed, 
as to eliminating illiterates. If the argument is made that we 
should leave this question to the States, the answer is, we bave 
left it to the States. The present deplorable situation, the pres- 
ent black spots of illiteracy, are a refutation of the arguments 
that the States will adequately deal with this problem. ‘The 
question of the education of our citizens is a national question. 
Illiteracy in Alabama or illiteracy in New York is almost as 
much a problem for Iowa, and California as it is 
for those particular States. It is all our business as a Nation. 

The education of our foreign born is certainly not a problem 
for the States alone. Immigrants are admitted to our shores 
and permitted to scatter at will throughout the country. The 
States are not consulted about the matter at all. The alien is 
naturally more or less migratory; he is in this commimity to- 
day and in that community to-morrow; in this State one week 
and in another State next week. So it ean not be purely a 
State question. Nor is it fair to the border States and those 
cities which have ports of entry to demand that they shall edu- 
eate and assimilate these people for all the remainder of the 
Nation. It is a national problem, and there is no escape from 
that conclusion. That question is discussed in the committee 
hearings on page 45; but I will not now take the time to refer 
to the hearings. 

In opening the discussion on this bill I spoke of the amount 
of money inyolved, and stated that while I believed the amount 
of money specified should be appropriated, yet, under present 
conditions, and feeling that we really ought not to appropriate 
anything except we would be willing to borrow the money for it, 
I would be willing to have the appropriation cut down. I am 
advised that the appropriation can be reduced one-half and a 
PICOT ROTE E AEUR O ANAO TERNA DE SONER VBON 
reduction. 


Under this bill, according to the provisions of section 3, 
$500,000 of the appropriation will be expended cach year for 
printing pamphlets, printing in foreign languages matter deemed 
to be necessary for use generally throughout the country. The 
remainder of the appropriation is apportioned to the work of 
eradicating illiteracy in the particular States, to be used only; 
in educational work, in the preparation of teachers and di- 
rectors, and the payment of teachers and directors, 

Let me make that a little clearer for the Rxconb. It is to be 
used in this way: 

Salaries and expenses of a Federal director, regional dl- 
rectors and experts in illiteracy, training of teachers, the teach- 
ing of the non-English speaking, and so forth. 

Printing of monthly publications, pamphlets, primers, text- 
88 posters, motion-picture films, stereopticon slides, and so 


‘raining a small group of educators in the most oe 

technique of teaching English to the non-English speaking in 

23 that they may in turn teach other groups in the different 
tates. 

The institution of classes in normal schools and colleges for 
the training of teachers, and the payment of qualified in- 
structors. 

The employment of teachers by the public-school systems, for 
the teaching of classes in the public schools—day and night— 
im the industries or wherever classes may be formed. 

The employment of the necessary field supervisors to see that 
the work is properly carried out in the normal schools, com- 
munities, industries, and so forth. 

Studies in illiteracy covering the present methods used, exist- 
ing material, extent of the problem, making plans for discov- 
ering illiterates and getting them into the schools, with special 
studies. regarding the agricultural districts, mining districts, 
lumber camps, and industries. 

Special studies regarding non-English speaking, present meth- 
ods used, existing material, extent of the problem, with 
studies regarding the 2 in industries, mining districts, 
timber camps, seafaring, and agriculture. 

e eben, of special aids, such as stereopticon photogra- 
phy, posters, motion pictures, charts, lesson sheets, and so forth. 

Special studies in the training of teachers similar to the fore- 
going. 

Special studies in the improvement of housing and sanitary 
conditions among the foreign born, recreation, home work, and 
the development of community centers. 

I will say to my friend the Senater from Utah, who was not 
present yesterday, that I pointed to the maps on the wall in 
diseussing this problem, and showed from the census of 1910 
that there are eight and a balt million people in this country 
who were either entirely illiterate or non-English speaking— 
eight and a half million non-English speaking, of whom five 
and a half million are absolute illiterates. We have appropri- 
ated small sums of money for education along these lines, as 
referred to by me on yesterday, and I now ask to place in the 
Recoxp the entire appropriations of Congress for educational 
work from the year 1914 to the year 1920. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the matter 
will be printed in the RECORD, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Apprepriations by Congress for edueation. 


zation, if it can be called such, has had to use has been $20,000 
given out of the President’s fund, and about $14,000 which was 
furnished by some New York Americanization societies for co- 
operative work. They have done a wonderful work through- 
out the country with the money, but they have had to give up the 
men who have come here and devoted their time to it with prac- 
tically no compensation. 

I think it would not be fair to the Senate if I did not frankly 
call attention for the thought of the Senate to what might be 
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considered a serious question in the bill. We provide in this 
bili that the money shall be given to the States, the States to 
match dollar for dollar, provided certain things are done by 
the States. The feature over which the only controversy seems 
to arise is that we make a distinction between what we require 
to be done in the States as to aliens and as to citizens. We 
require 200 hours a year in the teaching of English to the citi- 
zens between 16 and 21 until they shall have at least carried 
out a course prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior. As 
to aliens we make the age limit 45. The query arises, which I 
will be glad to have Senators think about, Can we do that? 

Can a State treat an alien differently than a citizen of the 
State? I say without hesitation that it can be done, without 
discussing the wisdom of it, unless it violates the treaties of the 
United States, and I simply call attention to the fact that the 
courts have quite generally sustained different taxes in the 
States as to aliens and as to citizens. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield for 
one moment, this is one of the most instructive, interesting, and 
valuable matters that is likely to come before the Senate of the 
United States. 

Mr. KENYON. If the Senator is going to call for a quorum, 
I want to ask him not to do so. 


Mr. FERNALD. That is what I was about to do. 
Mr. KENYON. We have more Senators here now, I think, 


than we would haye after the quorum would be called. I feel 
quite encouraged. Our number has doubled since yesterday. 

Mr. FERNALD. I will not insist if the Senator prefers. 

Mr. KENYON. I wish the Senator would not. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, probably the Recorp showed yes- 
terday, and if it does not I hope it will—and I interrupt the 
Senator’s able speech in order that it may—that I was called 
from the city yesterday, sent indeed by the Senate to make cer- 
tain investigations in regard to large appropriations contem- 
plated; and in the performance of a duty which was devolved 
upon me by the Senate I was compelled to be absent from the 
Chamber yesterday. That is the only time that I have been 
absent since I have been in the Senate except when I was away 
on official business. 

Mr, KENYON. The Senator need make no excuses for his 
absence. There is no Member of the Senate—and I am sure the 
Record will sustain me in that statement—who is more diligent 
or who pays more attention to the work of the Senate. It 
might have been thought from the newspapers that I was 
irritated because there were not more Senators here. I think 
the reason no more Senators are here is because they are all 
for the bill, except one or two, and if there were a chance to 
bring the bill to a vote this afternoon I would stop talking 
about it; but I have said to the Senator from Utah that we will 
not vote before Monday. 

As I say, a different tax as to aliens has been sustained; 
different laws as to aliens holding lands; different laws in the 
“States as to legacies payable to foreigners—a State can make 
one law as to legacies concerning its own citizens and a dif- 
ferent law as to foreigners—different laws as to jury service; 
different laws as to security for costs. The laws of some States 
provide that aliens can take land by purchase but not by 
descent. This draws a difference as to their own citizens. That 
would not be equal treatment. The same thing is true as to 
military service. 

As I say, the power to regulate immigration and deal with 
aliens is an instance of sovereignty, and the right of self- 
preservation is the first law of nations as it is of individuals, 
and education is necessary to self-preservation. So I reason out, 
to my own satisfaction at least, that we have a right to make 
a different law as to the education of aliens than as to citizens, 
unless it violates treaty obligations; and I want to be perfectly 


etary of State some time ago, and sent him 
a copy of this bill, and asked him if he thought it violated any 
of our treaty obligations. I will place his letter in the RECORD. 
It is rather long. He cites me to the treaty between the United 
States and Switzerland which provides for equal treatment, 
and I think there is a serious question as to whether there 
might not be a violation of the treaties with Switzerland and 
a few other nations; but those are the kind of nations that 
never will raise any such question, and it seemed to me better 
that we run along until that question is raised; that there is no 
particular use of anticipating that difficulty. With the keen 
minds in the Senate, however, I had expected that that would 
become quite a subject of discussion among our great inter- 
national lawyers here. 
I will put that letter in the Rxconn, so that the Senate may 
have the benefit of it. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 


The letter is as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


3 Washington, January 2, 1020. 
Hon. Witt S. KENYON = sf 


United States Senate, 


Sm: Spy department is in receipt of your letter of December 19, 1919, 
8 8 a bill (S. 3315, 66th Cong.), to promote caniza- 
tion with the several States in the educa- 

tien of Ron En and. for AE OOA v 
er purposes. You in whether such a 

law would violate the provisions of any of our treaties with foreign 


non- 


gs hens I beg to quote for Jar information article 1 of tbe con- 
Mag 8 9 and extradition oo 9 8 between the 


ura tem ily, @ ate, or establish themselves ently, the 
ormer in the ntons of the Swiss Confederation, 8 in the 
States of — Ameri o acquire, te a 


can Union, t 
in 


merciand 
have free access to the tribunals and shall be 


uni be imposed upon 

eir residence or establishment, or upon the enjoyment of the above- 
mentioned rights, than shall be imposed upon citizens of the countr 
897 5 ie Setanta) nor any condition whatever to which the latter 
no subjec 

“The for ging privileges, Boray 115 the p extend 29 TO 
g nor to a parti tion e property of communities, 

tutio: e citizens 


It will be noted that this article p 
no peculiar or other more burdensome € 2 
f the ve countries 
upon the wade peel of oa 


ort appears —.— section 5 (e) of te above-mentioned bill that all 
aliens between the > range 6 and who are illiterate are 
be required to take toe AONT ot Instruction provided = while 
in the case of citizens of the United States the maximum eis 21 
wo 

koldi ding that this ap t 
of the sions Particle 1 ty, it is 
conceivable that such t be the contention of the Swiss Govern- 

the Swiss trea 


ment. Pro those under ty are contained 
in treaties with ToGo other countries. 

It would marred t the proposed law would be less apt to provoke 
controv: th foreign Lach par eee if the cular provision were 
so amen m to apply equally to citizens and aliens, 


I 8 the honor to be, sir, 
r obedient servant, 
ROBERT LANSING, 

Mr. KENYON. That is the only legal objection, it seems to 
me, that can be made to the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, may I ask the Sena- 
tor a question? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That provision with reference to 
aliens is intended especially to reach the non-English-speaking 
class, is it not? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I would suggest that the Senator 
consider an amendment which eliminates the word “aliens,” 
but extends the duty of attending school to 45 years of age for 
200 hours during the year in the case of all who can not speak 
English, without regard to their being aliens. 

Mr. KENYON. That was the suggestion of the Secretary 
of State—not in any way to interfere with or advise about 
legislation, but to get rid of any treaty question, If that were 
done, there could be no treaty question involved; but then we 
would have the question of compelling American citizens over 
21 years of age to go to school. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If they can not speak English, I 
think they ought to do it. I am intensely in favor, myself, of 
requiring every one who has stayed in the United States six 
months or longer and who can not speak English—those who 
have come here to stay, if they have been naturalized—to learn 
how to speak English. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator feels that there is no consti- 
tutional difficulty in the way of requiring citizens ove? 21 
years of age to attend classes in school? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think there is the slightest. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not, either, but I thought somebody 
might think of some. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENYON, Yes, 


ccc ake ht) Se eS and ee OR eT eft (fare ae OY ok Ted ld) 
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Mr. KING. The statement just made by the Senator from 
Georgia attracts my attention, and I am led to inquire whether 
it is the purpose of this bill to require all aliens who are in the 
United States to accept the provisions of this bill? I have in 
mind the fact that there are aliens coming here from time to 
time, and who in the future will come here from time to time, 
for temporary purposes. They may be here for several years. 
They are connected with business enterprises established here, 
or branches established here, the important branch or the chief 
branch being in some other country. It seems to me that under 
no theory of legislation which we ought to follow should we 
attempt to compel aliens who are here for those temporary pur- 
poses to accept or submit to the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. KENYON. I think there can be no dispute on that 
proposition. I think that is running in the minds of some Sena- 
tors. A Senator said to me last night that under this bill he 
thought we could compel Clemenceau, if he came over here, to 
study the English language. 

Mr. COLT. He speaks English. 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; he does speak English. Or Viviani, or 
some one who does not speak English. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Did I understand him to say that 
Clemenceau might be compelled to study the English language 
under this bill? 

Mr. KENYON. No; I said that some Senator stated that to 
me last night. He speaks English, however, I understand. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The Senator perhaps is unaware 
that the great premier of France taught school in this country 
for several years and speaks English perfectly. 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; I understand that he does, and that he 
married an American woman, which would have insured that 
he must eventually learn to speak English; but, merely as an 
illustration, Viviani might be mentioned. 

Mr. COLT. May I ask the Senator, pursuing the inquiry of 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], whether as the bill now 
stands it would not include all aliens who do not speak English? 

Mr. KENYON. Who have been here over six months. 

Mr. COLT. Who have been here over six months? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; I think that is true, and I think that is 
a very legitimate criticism. 

Mr. COLT. Now, should there not be some discretion? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. I will say to the Senator that I had 
thought there should be an amendment providing that it shall 
not apply to those who are here on business, or sojourning, or 
pleasure, or something of that kind. There should be an 
amendment of that kind, and I shall propose that kind of an 
amendment, because it is not the intention at all, of course, to 
accomplish that. People who do not intend to make this their 
country at all might come here and stay for five years in a 
business. Now, of course, there is danger there. You can take 
a man who comes here for 5 or 6 years or 10 years to work 
in a mill, or something of that kind, get all the money he can, 
and then go back to his own country. Those are the kind of 
citizens who are not particularly desirable, and I do not know 
but that we have got to draw the line there. It is a difficult 
question; but I do realize that there must be some amendment 
that will exclude those who are simply here as sojourners, or 
on temporary business matters, and do not intend to remain 
more than a very limited period of time. That is why we put 
in the six months’ limitation. 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a question? 
Is it not true that where night schools have been established 
for the purpose of teaching English the alien population are 
very desirous—perhaps the adults more than those who are un- 
der age—of attending these schools? I was speaking with Sen- 
ator McLean, of Connecticut, on this point, and he said that this 
was true of his State; and I may say that we have had the 
Same experience in Rhode Island. Now, if you find that this 
disposition predominates, would it not be well to consider care- 
fully this question of compulsion? 

Mr. KENYON. That is a subject that we discussed a good 
deal yesterday. I myself am so firmly of the belief that we 
ought to commence to make this a one-language Nation by 
processes of education that I believe in the compulsion; but I 
am not prepared to say that great good could not be accom- 
plished even were that feature of the bill not here. 

Mr KING. Mr. President, I would suggest to the Senator 
that the committee or the Senator who has given so much at- 
tention to this matter prepare an amendment dealing with that 
subject. Of my own knowledge I can state that there will be 
a large number of aliens coming to the United States in the 
next few years for business reasons. We are so bound to Euro- 


pean and other nations tn a business and in a commercial way, 
that business houses in other lands will have their representa- 
tives and agents here. Some of them may remain here for 
many years. It would be very objectionable, it seems to me, for 
us to seize those representatives and force them into our schools 
or to adopt some educational system. Upon the other hand, we 
will be sending thousands of Americans to other lands. I have 
no doubt that American business men will have their repre- 
sentatives by the thousands in the Latin American countries, in 
Central America, in Mexico, and in the farthest islands of the 
sea and the farthest nations of the world trying to get business, 

We must have foreign business. We would not want any 
retaliatory legislation by other nations and have them force 
our representatives into their schools. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think it was the real pur 
pose of the bill to reach that class. 

Mr. KENYON. I know that is not the ultimate purpose. i 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The distribution of the fund is 
based upon the census, and the census does not enumerate 
that class, and I am sure that the chairman of the committee 
and those on the committee who are supporting him will be 
glad to modify the bill to reach that point. 

Mr. STERLING. May I ask the Senator a question in re- 
gard to the construction of the language of subdivision (e), 
at the bottom of page 3 and on page 4? 

Mr. KENYON. Certainly. 

Mr. STERLING. Does the language on page 4 of that sub- 
division, providing for the time which shall be spent in classes 
of instruction, relate back to the first part of the subdivision, 
and to that class designated as follows: 

All residents who are citizens of the United States, 16 years of age 
or over and under 21 years of age— 

Or does the time during which they shall attend classes of 
instruction relate only to aliens who are 16 years of age or 
over and under 45 years of age? 

Mr. KENYON, No; it relates to both classes. In line 25, 
page 3, it lays down the rule as to residents who are citizens. 
Then it says, “And all.” It is coupled up, and that is the 
intention of it. 

Mr. STERLING. So that those who are citizens, who can not 
read or write the English language when they have arrived at 
the age of 16 years, shall be required to attend school? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; 200 hours per year. There is a differ- 
ence, the Senator will remember. As to aliens, we go further 
than that, and make the limit 45 years, and that raises what I 
haye referred to as perhaps a troublesome question. The Sena- 
tor from Georgia suggests that we put them all up to 45, and I 
am in favor of that. 

Mr. STERLING. I was just going to suggest, in regard to 
the maximum age of 45 years for aliens, that some of the ob- 
jections made here might be removed if that maximum were 
reduced, were not fixed so high as 45 years. : 

Mr. KENYON. The great per cent of the illiteracy is between 
20 and 45. I would like to challenge the Senator’s attention to 
this: If it would be reduced, it would not eliminate the question 
of different treatment, unless you reduced it to some point as to 
citizens of this country. That same question would still be in- 
volved. Suppose you reduced it to 25 years, you would be treat- 
ing the aliens differently then, but not to so marked a degree as 
you did citizens. 

Mr. STERLING. Only if you reduced it to 21 or 25 years 
you would not have any danger of including many who are here 
temporarily and who have a temporary residence here for busi- 
ness purposes simply and who are perfectly literate or could not 
by any means be classed as illiterate, but whose business rela- 
tions were such that there is no particular demand for their 
learning the English language. 

Mr. KENYON. There are men, as the Senator knows from 
the experience we have had, who have been in this country 20 
or 25 years, and up to 40 or 45 years of age, who can not 
speak the English language. We saw some of them up in the 
steel district. We would like to get at them and make them 
learn the language. 

The value of this legislation, it seems to me, is that we are 
getting down to fundamentals in it; that the solution of our 
wrongs and troubles comes through education; and that the 
expenditure of even this small sum of money will bring about 
an educational propaganda in this country that must be of 
tremendous benefit. 

We must train the teachers first. The corps of teachers is 
going down at an alarming rate. As I said yesterday, out of 
some 650,000 teachers in this country, 143,000 have gone out of 
the profession in the last year. We do not pay them as much 
as we pay hod carriers, 
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Under this bill manufacturers will be asked to form their 
foreign-bern people into classes in their industries, taught by 
teachers furnished by the public schools and the cooperation of 
the Government in such hours as the teachers can spare, any- 
where—in homes or where groups of people can be brought to- 
gether—to teach them. They are yearning for this thing, want- 
ing to learn our la 

We had little fellows before us up there during the steel 
strike who wanted to go to school, and tried to go to.night 
schools, but after working 10 or 12 hours a day they were not 
fit to go. I think a man who works his men 10 and 12 hours 
a day in the mills and factories and takes away from them the 
opportunity to study needs Americanizing about as much as 
the illiterate foreigner. Those things all enter into the 
problem. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does the Senator understand that under 
the bill this money is to be distributed among the States for the 
8 of illiterates whether they speak the English language 
or ne 

Mr. KENYON. The bill covers the two classes—the illiterates 
and the non-English speaking; and the money is to be appor- 
tioned according to illiteracy in the States. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I understand it applies to illiterates, then, 
but these who speak the English language? 

Mr. KENYON. No; an illiterate would not be one who spoke 
the English language. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Under the eensus people whe can not read 
and write are classed as Illiterates. 

Mr. KENYON. A man who reads and writes the English 
language is not an illiterate. 

Mr. OVERMAN. But suppose he is a white man, born and 
raised. in this country, and he can not read or write? Would 
he get the benefit of the bill? 

Mr. KENYON. That depends upon what test you apply as 
the standard of illiteracy. For statistics, and as laid down 
by the Secretary of the Interior, the test is whether they ean 
read and write the English language. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Then.a man who could not read and write 
the English language would be eonsidered an illiterate and 
would share in the benefits of this bill? 

Mr. KENYON. He might be able to speak the English lan- 
gnage, but if he could not read er write it, then he would be 
classed as an illiterate under the terms of this bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If he is born in this country he can, of 
course, speak the English language, but if he ean not read or 
write he would get the benefit of the bill? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; he would be an illiterate. 1 do not 
know whether the Senator was here yesterday when I called 
attention to that couħty in Kentucky—Rowan County. I think 
the work that has been done there by one woman, Mrs. Stewart, 
certainly will give her à crown in the next world. 

She started moonlight schools. There would be great difi- 
culty, she supposed, in getting people to come to them; but the 
very first night those schools were crowded. They came from 
everywhere. I had here yesterday pictures of them going to 
those schools—one old fellow 85. years old, women 72 to 76 
years old, learning to write some kinds of letters. I had pic- 
tures of those letters. In the course of a few weeks they were 
hungry for this knowledge. They gave 3 They gave a 
Bible to the first one who learned to write English language. 
They could speak English, but they were perfectly illiterate. 
They could not write to their children or their grandchildren. 

Mr, OVERMAN. In my own State we have less foreign popu- 
lation than will be found in any other State in the Union. Out 
of the whele population we have only 6,000. Out of 2,200,000 
people we have only 6,000. fore: population. 

Mr. KENYON. The illiterate population over 10 years of age 
is 18 per cent in the Senator's State. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand. That is the reason why I 
asked the Senator if the bill would apply to illiterates, whether 
they were foreigners or not, 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; it would. 

Mr. OVERMAN. And I wanted to know what the test of 
illiteracy was. 

Mr. KENYON. That is the test. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator says the fact that one could 
not read or write the English language is the test? 

Mr. KENYON. The fact that he could not read or write the 


English language. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We have only about 6,000 foreigners. 

Mr. KENYON. But those people in the Senator’s State who 
can speak the 8 language but can not read or write it 
will be counted in the apportionment of the funds. 


Propos q 
by the Senator from North Carolina, I would like to inquire 


whether that would mean, then, that a very large part of this 
fund, perhaps. practically all the fund in the Southern States, 
where the colored population 8 would be devoted to the 
education of the colored 

Mr. KENYON, 888 the people of those 
States and the Secretary of the Interior. It would be devoted to 
them just as much as to the whites, I suppose. The great illit- 
—.— is among the colored people in North Carolina, is it not, 

nator? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. The State appropriates the money 
for the education of the colored people, as well as for the edu- 
eation of the white people. But I suppose this distribution 
would aid the States in having a larger fund for the education 
of the colored race, those who can not read and write the 


English language. 

Mr. KENYON. This provides that every dollar of Federal 
money must be matched by a dollar of State money. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It would greatly aid us in the education of 
the colored race, of course. 

Mr. KENYON. As I was saying when interrupted, the great 
purpose of the bill will be the rallying of an educational propa- 
ganda for Americanism. The American people themselves must 
be taught more sympathy, tolerance, and understanding of the 
problems of the foreign born. The exclusiveness of the native 
born has as much as anything else driven the foreign born to 
live together in colonies. Out of this must be worked some 
definite program where the foreign born and the native born 
can mingle and become acquainted with each other. 

We had during the war four-minute men, bureaus, posters. 
Why should we not have them now, speakers from bureaus 
similar to those, going out among these people, pamphiets to be 
provided for them in the various languages, to present in 
simple words the Constitution of the United States, the govern- 
mental machinery of the State, lives of great Americans, and 
public men who have stood for great American ideals, the ex- 
perience of suecessful immigrants in America, and so forth? 

I have seen them in the Great Northwest on trains, a whole 
family who had just come to this country, and none of whem 
eould speak the English language. They were going up to that 
land of opportunity. I have seen those same people in a few 
years, the man owning his home, having a good little farm 
stocked up. You could not destroy that man’s faith in the 
ideals of this country. You could not make a Bolshevik out of 
him. You have to meet the problem with education, and in the 
last analysis it is the only way it ever can be met. 

The forces of destruction are sowing their seeds of hate 
through millions of our population. What can the illiterate 
foreign born find out about this country? What can he do in 
telling his friends about it? I think the motion-picture indus- 
try is the best thing to get it before them quickly, and, as I 
said yesterday, the Secretary of the Interior has arranged a 
„ that will reach 17,000,000 people a day in this 
eountry. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 


i Certainly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I call the Senator’s attention to his chart 
showing the percentage of illiterates and non-English speak- 
ing. Does it mean that ehildren of foreigners, or our people 
who were born here and can not read and write? 

Mr. KENYON. Let us get it clear. There are two classes 
under the bill. This chart will make it clear. According to 
the census of 1910, the illiterates above 14 years of age were at 
that time 5,502,351; that is, who could not write or read any 
language; complete illiterates. Lou might have some very 
Meee owe pene Cine ae ee ee ee 

English speaking people who speak their own language are 
8,089,723. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Calling attention to the map and to this 

in conjunction, I do not understand this one, because it says 


guage? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; but abeve it says “10 years of age.” 
You must add to that the people you have above 10 years of age. 
It is the same question which the Senator from South Dakota 
3 to my attention. Those illiterates, and the percentage - 

e had of 9 for South Dakota, do not seem to. gibe, and 

do not exactly. It should be about eight and a half. But 
is above 10 years of age. So you take your total populatien. 
I have those figures here. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That fs bound to include all 8 


this campaign for Americanization, 
ization, I firmly believe there will be massed a million people 
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in this country with the same spirit that we had during the 
war—the four-minute men, the posters, and the personal work. 
If everybody would go out and talk a little Americanism to one 
man a day it would be wonderful what that personal work 
would do, This will bring about a great rallying under Federal 
direction to Americanize America. These people are splendid 
material. There are a few bad ones among them. While they 
live in America and breathe in America, America does not live 
in many of them or breathe in them, and it is largely our fault. 

Herbert Kaufman, in the hearings before the committee, gave 
some striking statements. I want to pay tribute to him for the 
great work he has done. He came down here and gave all of 
his services for over a year helping in the Americanization work. 
He is one of the most brilliant writers of all time, a man who 
can grind tremendous sums out of his head per year, but he gave 
it all up. Here is what he said about this question: 

Not until we can teach our illiterate millions the truths about the 
land to which they have come and in which they were born shall its 
spirit reach them—not until they can read can we set them right and 
empower them to inherit their estate. 

f we continue to neglect them, there are influences at work that will 
socner or later convince those who now fail to appreciate the worth of 
our Government that the Government itself has failed—crowd the 
melting pot with class hates and violence and befoul its yield. 


We must not be tried by inquest. We demand the right to vindi- 
— 9 the merit of our systems Wherever their integrity is questioned or 
mal i 

We demand the ht to regulate the cheating scales upon which the 
Republic is weighed 7 its ill-wishers. 

We demand the right to protect unintelligence from Esau bargains 
with hucksters of traitorous creeds. 

We demand the right to present our case and our cause to the un- 
lettered mass, whose benightedness and ready prejudices continually 
invite exploitation. 

We demand the right to vaccinate credulous inexperience against 
bolshevism and kindred plagues. 

We demand the right to render all whose kind we deem fit to fight 
for our fiag fit to vote and prosper under its folds. 

We demand the right to bring the American language to every Ameri- 
ean, to qualify each inhabitant of these United States for selt- 
determination, self-uplift, and self-defense. 


That is the great purpose of the bill expressed in a wonder- 
fully striking way. 

I ask to put into the Recorp an editorial from the Boston 
Evening Record. If the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Surrg! 
were not in a hurry, I should like to have that read. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Iam not in any hurry. 

Mr. KENYON. Then I have only one more letter from Sec- 
retary Lane to read. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 


over half an hour. 
I should like to have the editorial read, then. 


I shall not occupy the Senate’s time 


Mr. KENYON. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the editorial 
will be read. 

The Assistant Secretary read the editorial, as follows: 

{From the Boston Evening Record, Dec. 27, 1919.] 
ORGANIZE AMERICANISM. 

Everything in this country is organized except Americanism. 

Every soeng of the Republic is organized. The attacks upon our 
institutions, the efforts to undermine and destroy y are banded 
together and financed, and the common folk whose ruin is plotted are 
hardly more effective than a flock of sheep. Isn't it about time to — 
fect some kind of militant and assertive organization of straight 
Americans—the plain folk who believe that this is a good country, with 
good institutions worth E 

A minority imposed the soviet government, the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, which is a theft of all property and a debauchery and be- 
trayal of all labor, upon the people of R because the minority was 
quickly and well organized, and well financed, while the majority 
caught off-guard did not know what to do—and don’t know yet. The 
red is afraid of his enemy's organization, but counts on there being 
none. The way to check him is to effect just such organization. He 
knows it and he has said it. 

A Russian named Zinoysky, one of the Trotzki up, a man who 
once lived for a time in New York and went over to Russia in Trotzki's 
interest, has been s ing for some weeks in this country with great 
frankness. He spoke November 23 in Milwaukee, and printed copies 
of his — 77 55 in Russian were distributed among his followers in many 

arts of the country. His speech was, from the reds’ point of view, 
ndiscreet. This is what he said: 

“Brothers of the great and true cause of mankind: In former talks 
I have fully instructed you in your duties and actions. I have pointed 
out certain dangers to our cause and have told you how we must meet 
them. All of these instructions you must remember, 

“But now I am going to tell you what the greatest possible danger 
to our great cause is or may be. It is not law, the soldier, nor the 

liceman. It is the chance that the leading men and women of the 

nited States, and especially the despised so-called masters of ind N 
should combine in a great nation-wide, persistent crusade of propagan 
of United Statesism. Such a crusade continuously carried on through 
the medium of a regular publication, thrown broadcast, would be a 
aang that we must combat with all of our force. 

“The great danger of a 8 drive of Americanism has 


of Americanization work now 
being carried on throughout the count are spasmodic, and are not 
dangerous to our cause, We need not fear having our 3 taught 
to speak English nor having the foreign press Americanized. We 
have our own ways of reaching our people; but as I have already stated 
we must fear and fight with all our forces a united effort to publish the 
subtle and misleading claims of the benefits of the democratic Govern- 
ment of the United States. Such propaganda would make conyerts of 
our weaker-minded brothers and in e might be the death of our 


not reached us yet, The various 
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by the German agp Soe during the 4 yeara Dene te the oa iu 
filling the minds of their people with the idea of the supremacy of the 
fatherland, and I state that such a condition in this country is the only 
org we have to fear. 

“ But our present security from the development of such a force lies 
in the and ignorance of the money power of the country. The 
desp: robbers of the people are too busy adding to their hoards of 
money and are too mean to join in any movement that would cost the 
expenditure of their much-loved gold, even if they had the brains to 
know the best means of attacking us. 8 present indications 
the robber barons seem to feel secure in present, settled, an 
economical methods of Americanization. But we must be watchful 
and ready. Until our day comes, we must be watchful and alert.“ 

Why leave all the organization to the forces which seek the destruc- 
tion of our country? 

The patriotism of the American people is a mighty force. It is true 
and it is intelligent. It needs organization, direction, and leadership. 
3 these things, there is no enemy mighty enough to menace th 

a e 

Mr. OVERMAN. I suppose itis doing a great work for this 
country, but I challenge the idea that an American-born citizen 
who can not read or write is not a good citizen. Some of the 
best citizens I have eyer known can neither read nor write. 
The fact is those men who went down with their squirrel rifles 
into the mountains and fought the battle of Kings Mountain, 
which was really the turning point of the Revolution, three- 
fourths of those men could not read nor write, and yet they 
learned liberty from their mother’s milk, and they learned it 
from the orators and the preachers in the pulpit. The conse- 
quence is many men of the South, and I suppose of the North, 
can not read or write, but have grown up to be patriotic and 
honest and progressive citizens and understand the theory of 
our Government. They have learned it from the politicians on 
the stump, they have learned it from intercourse with their 
own people. So it will not do to say there is not any distinction 
between the foreign-born illiterate and the American-born 
illiterate, because the American-born illiterate is a good citizen, 
while the foreign-born illiterate is not. 

Mr. KENYON. I agree with the Senator entirely and I will 
go further. I think many of those who can read and write and 
who may be most highly equipped mentally may be the most 
dangerous enemies of our Republic. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am in favor of that. I commend the 
Senator in that respect. There was an idea in my mind that 
the Senator would not draw any distinction between the foreign- 
born illiterate and the American-born illiterate. Having de- 
fined what illiteracy means, I want to say that there is a great 
distinction between the two. The only way you can make the 
foreign-born illiterate a good citizen is to educate him, while 
the American-born illiterate is a good citizen in most cases, 
anyway. - 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I am very much sur- 
prised to hear the Senator from North Carolina say that the 
ma who won the Battle of Kings Mountain could not read or 
write, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Many of them. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator said three-fourths of them 
could not do so. 

Mr. OVERMAN. A large percentage of them. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Is the Senator accurately informed that 
it was three-fourths of them? 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is just my opinion. I know in those 
days very few men were educated. They had no way to edu- 
cate the people, and I doubt whether they were educated. If 
you take the census about that time and on down, you will find 
a much greater percentage of men than there are now who 
could not read and write. They had no schools, they had no 
educational funds, and what they learned was learned at their 
own homes. Some men were able to send for and bring in 
teachers to instruct their children, but as a rule they had no 
education. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. My information is that the Scotch- 
Irish settlers of the West, who composed very largely the 
American Army in the Battle of Kings Mountain, carried their 
Bibles with them and knew how to read from the Bible. The 

st thing they did when they formed a colony in the valley of 

irginia and in the valleys farther west was to establish a 
school and a meetinghouse and build a church. There never 
was a people so devoted to education as the people who com- 
posed that army and gained that battle, which the Senator 
very truly says lifted the American cause from the despair 
which was settling over it and turned the tide toward the final 
victorious outcome of the war for independence. I am in- 
clined to think the Senator rather overestimates the amount of 
illiteracy. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I agree that the Scotch-Irish, and I know it 
is so, because we have Scotch-Irish in my State, had their little 
schoolhouses and their meetinghouses. The Presbyterians espe- 


ganda has upon 
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cially, the Covenanters, had their little meetinghouses that 
would accommodate the particular settlement, but, as a rule, 
they had no education and no school buildings. All the educa- 
tion they got was at home or at the little church or parochial 
schools. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think, as a matter of fact, the truth 
of the case is that the pioneers of that early day set an example 
which their descendants of this day might very well imitate, 
but which we have not kept up. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I fully agree to that. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. This generation has not kept up with 
the standard as to education and as to other things, I might say, 
in all respect, that was set them, 

Mr. OVERMAN. As to certain communities—I am not speak- 
ing generally—what the people learned was from the pulpit, from 
the old Baptist and Methodist preachers, the itinerants who 
went around with their saddlebags and taught them love of 
country and love of God. So far as reading and writing are 
concerned, I to-day know plenty of good men who can neither 
read nor write, and yet they are prominent citizens, who love 
this country just as much as do I or any other man. They are 
true Americans. They can sit down and talk with one on the 
tariff and other great questions, notwithstanding they can neither 
read nor write. When I was practicing law I have had men 
come into my office who could neither read nor write and yet 
who were men of property, of character, and of standing. That 
situation was one reason why the so-called “ grandfather clause ” 
was adopted in the constitutions of Southern States. The Negro 
who had just been set free knew nothing about government, 
knew nothing about this country, while the American white men 
were taught those things; they were taught them upon the stump; 
they were taught them from the pulpit; they were taught them 
in the little parochial schools; and, even though they could 
neither read nor write, they understood government and under- 
stood liberty. Of course, they had to be able to do so in order 
to be worthy of voting at all. That was really the foundation 
of the “grandfather clause”; it was to protect that class of 
men that the “ grandfather clause, ” subsequently declared to be 
E was placed in the constitutions of Southern 

tates, 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, not having been at the battle 
to which the Senator from North Carolina refers, I am not able 
to settle this controverted historical question; but, if the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina is correct, and the warriors referred 
to who performed such great service were unable to read and 
write, I am sure the battle would not have been lost if they 
had been able to read and write. 

Mr. President, I have taken enough time on this matter, and 
I am now going to close by asking that the letter which I send 
to the desk on this subject from Secretary Lane may be read by 


the Secretary. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read the letter. 
The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 
THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, January 14, 1920. 


My DEAR SENATOR: I am glad to know that there is so fair a 
promise for your Americanization bill at this session. There is, 
I believe, more general solicitude for such a measure than for 
any other pending piece of legislation. We are receiving from 
100 to 200 letters a day touching all phases of this matter, 
and have not eyen the help to answer these letters. The men 
whom we had in this work have gone to other employment, 
drifted away unwillingly, after sacrificing much to carry on 
this work, and whether we can ever again get men of equal 
devotion and capacity is a question. 

The Nation is conscience stricken—that is the plain meaning 
of the letters and editorials which I get. We have assumed 
that with our great school systems and our far-reaching news- 
paper and magazine press eyeryone could read, and that by 
some process of absorption all became indoctrinated with the 
ideas which are fundamental in our national life. Teachers 
and social workers and business men have for years shouted 
facts at us to prove that we had millions of children who could 
not read, millions of men and women who had no means of 
access to the thought and impulse of our country, and who were 
poor workers and poorer citizens because of their ignorance, a 
menace to themselves and to their neighbors. But to these 
facts we were deaf. The figures and studies made by the 
Bureau of Education would not be listened to. Census figures 
were denied. It was not until the draft came that we were 
made to listen. And then there was revealed a picture of illit- 
erate helplessness which has made us ashamed of our boastings 
and our lethargic indifference. 

If democracy is a thing worth while fighting for across the 
sea, it is surely worth while fighting for in America, And I 
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am seriously of the view that the policy of disregard which has 
obtained as to the education of those who come to us from 
abroad and of those who are born here is one that threaten 
the very institutions of our country. Every ignorant brain is 
nesting place for the germs of malevolent discontent. The ears 
of all are ever open to those who tell them of their wrongs. 
And if they have no way of knowing what rights and what 
opportunities they have in a democracy, why should we be sur- 
prised if they believe what they are told and worship the god 
of force as their savior? There can be no danger to a democ; 
racy excepting the danger of stupidity, and there can be no 
growth in a democracy excepting through the spread of intelli- 
gence. The strength of a nation is not in the number of its 
people but in their knowledge. It is idle, therefore, to say to 
a people, “ This is the best of all lands, wherein men have their 
largest chance and may realize every rational hope,” if they. 
have no way of knowing what other lands are like and have nó 
standards by which to measure their own fortunes or their own 
delinquencies. 

The problem challenges our fears, but there is a still nobler 
challenge, Our duty to those who are of us and our pride in 
the value of the American as a man call on us imperiously to 
give those who have been unfortunate an opportunity to grow; 
they must have a fairer chance. The first step is to give them 
the use of our language. The second step is to give them a 
knowledge of our institutions, the experiences out of which“ 
they have grown, and the benefits they have been to us and may. 
continue to be if wisely used. This is the groundwork. of 
Americanization. And afterwards will come real loyalty, which 
never can be compelled but must be won. 

Wishing you early success, believe me, 

Cordially, yours, 


FRANKLIN K. LANE. 
Hon. WILIA S. KENYON, 
United States Senate. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I believe intensely in 
public education ; I believe in the obligation of communities, the 
States, and the Nation to carry the responsibility of the educa- 
tion of all the children and the responsibility of furnishing, even 
to those who have passed 21 years of age, an opportunity for 
the acquirement of a common-school education. In most of 
the States the fund provided for public schools comes from the 
localities and from the State generally, the State contributing a 
portion, which is distributed throughout the entire State, and 
the localities supplementing that portion by taxation of the 
people particularly to be affected, the principle being recognized 
that, while the particular school in a county or a municipality, 
takes care of the children of that county or municipality, the 
people of the entire State have a responsibility in the educa- 
tional work in each locality. So the State as well as the locality. 
makes a contribution. 

Mr. President, I believe in extending that principle just one 
step further. I recognize a national responsibility for educa- 
tion, and I believe that the Nation may well contribute to aid 
the States and the localities in strengthening their schools, 
improving the qualifications of their teachers, and seeing to it 
that every child in our broad land shall have an opportunity, 
at least for a fair common-school education. There is no pur- 
pose for which taxation is used that brings, in my judgment, such 
rich returns as the taxes paid to train the children of our country. 
Taxation for education is the contribution of wealth to the 
welfare of mankind. 

Believing that it is proper for the National Government to 
contribute something to the work of the States and the locali- 
ties for educational purposes, I come to consider this bill. 
Whenever the suggestion of such a contribution is made it is 
for the Congress to consider the particular purpose and de- 
termine whether it is meritorious and whether the purpose and 
the results to be accomplished justify the proposed conan: 
tion from the National Treasury. 

What are the educational purposes of this bill? They are twos 
First, a contribution to the States to aid in removing illiteracy— 
that is to say, lack of capacity to read and to write; and, second, 
a contribution to the States to remove the presence of those 
who can not speak English or read or write English. I will 
dwell upon the last purpose first. i 

Let me say that contributions of the National Government 
to educational work in the United States have been valuable not 
alone on account of the funds contributed but on account of the 
inspiration for active work they have produced. They have 
been accompanied with the requirement that the States should 
duplicate the amount given them from the National Treasury. 
In every instance where there have been such contributions the 
States have much more than equaled the amount contributed 
from the National Treasury. The inspiration of the national 
leadership has led to enthusiastic State support. 
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Tt is surprising that the States have neglected heretofore the 
question of Americanizing those who Hve within their borders. 
I favor the eompulsory clause in this bill. I should be glad 
to see each State in the Union require those who can not speak 
English, and whe have come here to stay, to attend an English 
school for 200 hours each year and learn how to speak English. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the Senator surely would not 
extend that to the native-born citizen, 45 years old, would he? 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. They already speak English and it 

does not apply to them at all. I am speaking now of those who 
‘ean not speak English. I treat the illiteracy problem separately. 
They stand in two classes as reached by this bill. 
Nr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if I understood the Sena- 
‘tor from North Carolina correctly, he stated that all of the 
native born speak English. As a matter of fact, they do not. 
‘There are a good many localities in which the native born 
‘speak some foreign tongue. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then, Mr. President, I would have 
those native born included. I ani not limiting it to native- 
‘born persons or those of foreign birth. I would require, every- 
where in the United States, of those who live here and intend 
to stay here, 200 hours a year learning English. I am opposed 
to keeping in the United States permanently, if we can prevent 
it, a class of people who do not speak English. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I agree with the Senator on that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am opposed to a population that 
does not become homogeneous; and yow can not have a homo- 
jgeneous population unless they all speak English, and the 
Proper thing to do is to give them a chance to learn. F like the 
‘compulsory provision in this bill which declares that money 
5 not be contributed from the National Treasury to the State 


unless the State requires, by legislation, 200 heurs a year of 
‘those who can not speak English until they learn to speak 
English. 

Let us think about it. In this country, where English is the 
(language, where American papers are all published in English, 
how can a resident become a real part of the community, know 
‘what is going on im the community, understand the aspirations 
jof the community, and free himself from deception and mis- 
leading influences unless he can speak English? 

My thoughts turn to the testimony we had growing out of 
ithe recent steel strike, where communities spoke a foreign lan- 

ge, where we had found that they had been misled into. en- 
tering upon the strike, in many instances, upon the view taught 
them that if they would take part in the strike, no matter 

w good the wages and existing conditions might be, the whole 
(property: was to be distributed among the strikers; and they 
\had been told that in foreign languages. They could not talk 
‘English. ‘They could not read a paper published in the English 
language. They received this false instruction, due to the 
ignorance. i 

I believe we will be rendering a patriotic service if we in- 
spire every State in the Union to require 200 hours a year of 
Schooling for anyone who eam not speak English, who has come 
here to stay. I hope the chairman of the committee will pre- 
pare an amendment which will carefully guard against putting 
this requirement upon those who come here for business as 
representatives of foreign business interests, and who are here 
simply in a transitory way; but those who come here and en- 
‘gaze in work in our industries, those who come here to settle 
and to stay, should be required to learn 

Why, Mr. President, one company at Camp Gordon, in the 
‘Eighty-second Division, had men im it speaking 20 different 
languages, I am told, and it was necessary to teach them to 


‘drill by signs. 
Mr. They could speak every language except 


. OVERMAN. 
their own? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Every language except English. 
No thoughtful man can fail to realize that such a condition is a 
"menace to our country. I believe in placing oppression upon 
no man; but I am not one of those who can find oppression in 
offering an opportunity to improve the mind and requiring its 
use 


In our hearings before the committee we had the Director of 
the Mining Bureau. He pointed out the fact that the lack of 
knowledge of the English language caused deaths in our mining 
enterprises in the United States in large numbers, and that more 
than half the casualties were due to the lack of of 
‘English. He ealled attention to the fact that the economic loss 


The only reason that there has not been an intense feeling 
on this subject in the country has been that we are all so busy 
that we do not pay attention to what fs going on 
dlately concerns us. What I would do 
Consciousness, if I can, that this lack of capacity for 
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speaking is a subject which immediately concerns us and con- 
eerns every citizen of the United States. 

I think there is no question that the most powerful means of 
stopping the spread of unsound doctrine in the United States, 
the spread of I. W. W.'s and Bolshevists, is to*give instruction 
ir English to this mass of people and take them out from 
under dangerous influences. I would not allow a paper to be 
printed in a foreign language without the English translation 
alongside of it, and I have a bill to that effect pending before 
the Judiclary Committee, and providing further that at the end 
of five years they shall be printed in English alone. I believe 
in making this an people and an English- ren 
ing people, a homogeneous American people. 

It was suggested by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Corr} that it was not necessary for all of a people to speak the 
same language in order to become patriotic and to be thoroughly 
serviceable to their country, and he illustrated his position by 
ealling attention to eonditions in Switzerland and in Belgium, 
especially in Belgium. The reason why his fllustration is not 
applicable to us can be easily explained. In Belgium a portion of 
the country was originally German or German speaking, and a 
pertion originally Freneh speaking, and a portion originally 
Flemish speaking; and each one of those portions has its own 
language, which all of the people in that portion of Belgium 
speak; and all the best thought of the French portion or the 
Flemish portion speak French or speak Flemish. That is not 
the case with us. Ours is an English-speaking, English-writing, 
English-publishing country throughout. These people who come 
here speaking foreign languages do not come into a settlement 
where the business is conducted in a foreign language, where 
the government fs condueted in a foreign language, where public 
affairs are administered in a foreign language. They must 
learn English to fit themselves for the opportunities that our 
country gives them; they must learn English to measure up to 
their full responsibilities as citizens; and we should givethem the 
opportunity to help them measure up to both responsibilities and 
to measure up to what they can accomplish for themselves as a 
part of our citizenry with such opportunities, 8 

This bill requires the States receiving the funds to make com- 
pulsory the attendance upon schools, for 200 hours during the 
year, of all who can not speak English up to 45 years of age. It 
is worth while to them up to 45 to learn. It is worth while to 
us that below that age they should be required to learn. Ft is 
worth the contribution that the Treasury of the United States 
makes to arouse the States to the importance of giving the op- 
portunity and of furnishing the knowledge. 

When we come to the question of illiteracy an entirely differ- 
ent problem is involved. That part of the appropriation is not 
based upon lack of ability to speak English. It is lack of 
ability to read and write. It is to help give an opportunity to an 
to learn to read and write. The school limit does not exceed 21, 
The requirements to receive instruction cease at 21 years of age. 

I have great respect for the mountaineers, for their courage and, 
in many ways, for their manliness. But, oh, how much more 
successful and better men they would have been if they had had 
some education! I know they are wonderful with a rifle, and 
we have brought them down and sent them through our schools 
and colleges and have found that with education their narrow- 
ness. passed away and they have made splendid citizens. I 
would like to carry to every hillside from north Georgia to 
Vermont, through the hills and mountains that stretch along 
that entire territory, an opportunity for every child under 21 
to learn to read and write. Iam as fond of the mountains of 
North Carolina as the Senator from North Carolina is. West- 
ern North Carolina was the place of my birth, and it is. becanse 
I love them that I am glad to vote that the Nation will take 
an interest, along with the States, to help remove illiteracy. 
Give them a chance. 

Of course, the chief illiteracy in the Southern: States is among 
the negroes. The property owners are contributing liberally 
and are earnestly seeking to remove illiteracy among the negroes. 
This provision will go to Massachusetts and Georgia about in 
the same way—Massachusetts with her foreign born and some 
native illiterates—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Not many. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Georgia with some mountaineers, 
native white illiterates, and a good many negroes. The Senator 
from Massachusetts says not many in Massachusetts. I grant 
that. The greatest educator this country ever produced, the 
man who I think has contributed more to the welfare of his 
country than any other man produced in New England, was 
Horace Mann. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I would rather have done what 
Howard Mann did fer the human race than what Daniel Web- 
ster did. And when I make that statement, I will explain my 
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view about legislation of this sort. I know it is good. I know 
it will serve our people and benefit them. Many pieces of legisla- 
tion come before us on which I yote with some doubt. But 
when I help give a better chance to the average man to prepare 
him to do something for himself; when I help give a better 
_chance to the average child to prepare for the battle of life, to 
prepare for the pleasures and the burdens of life, I know I am 
doing good. It is in that spirit that I support this bill. 

There are some amendments I would like to see made to it. 
I think we give a little too much power to the Secretary of the 
Interior. This line of legislation has been built up upon the 
theory that Government contribution is wise, leaving the execu- 
tion to the States, and only retaining authority in the National 
Government to see that the fund was used by the States in the 
way that the bill providing for the appropriation contemplated. 

I think, on page 2, line 13, it might be well to change “ periodi- 
cals” to “literature.” 

I think, on line 19, the same page, the word “board” is per- 
haps improperly used, as I doubt the existence of any board to 
which that particular subject should be referred. 

Mr. KENYON. Yes, Mr. President, that is clearly a mistake. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am simply suggesting these criti- 
cisms. 
from Iowa, as he sees fit. 

Mr. KENYON. ~I am very much obliged to the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have an engagement outside of the 
city for Monday that will take me away from Washington this 
afternoon at half-past 3, and for that reason I will not be able 
to present the amendments myself. 

On page 4, line 7, beginning with the word “ subject,” I believe 
we might well omit “subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of the Interior.” I think that is unnecessary. 

On the same page, I think subdivision (g), beginning at line 
13 and ending at line 17, is unnecessary. 

Mr. OVERMAN. How about subdivision (h)? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is all right, though I think it 
goes more into detail than is really necessary. I believe that 
the State authority should report the plan to the Secretary 
of the Interior and obtain his approval to get the money. Then 
the Secretary of the Interior should see by the reports from the 
States that the money is properly used. 

On page 5, line 5, I think we might omit “and cause such 
cooperation with the Secretary of the Interior as herein pro- 
vided.“ What I have in view is to simply require the State au- 
thorities to furnish their plans for the approval of the Secretary 
of the Interior, leaving them freedom of execution, but giving the 
Secretary of the Interior authority to judge from the reports 
they make annually to him that the money is being used by the 
State authorities to carry out the purposes intended. 

I want to say, Mr. President, that I do not believe any pro- 
posed measure has attracted more national attention than the 
provisions of this bill, calling for national appropriation to 
stimulate Americanization. All over the country the press and 
private citizens at public meetings have expressed approval of 
this national stimulant to Americanizing our population. 

I have here extracts from many newspapers that were pre- 
sented at the hearings before the committee. Over the entire 
country the suggestion met the heartiest and most favorable 
response. I am going to ask that extracts from editorials in 
many papers be printed at the close of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Why this enthusiastic favorable 
response? Because the people of the United States ask to be 
one people, a homogeneous people; because, while they have 
welcomed immigrants, they have wished those immigrants to 
be part and parcel of their country, they have wished them to 
haye the broadest opportunities to develop into the best Ameri- 
can citizens possible, and they are conscious in every locality 
where there are groups of those who can not speak English 
that it is a handicap to progress and a menace. 

I feel it intensely myself. We have built our great country 
by devotion to its institutions. Unless checked in some way, 
there will be quite an immigration in the next few years to the 
United States. I supported the literacy test in the immigra- 
tion bill passed a couple of years ago. I believe that we ought 
to start at once to require everyone who comes here to stay or 
comes here to engage in local occupation, other than the mere 
representation of a foreign business, to learn English. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I should like to get the Sena- 
tor’s view on this. Complaint is made that those who come 
here for business purposes in the next few years, who might 
not understand the English language and might be illiterate, 
would come under the provisions of this bill. I think we all 
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agree that we do not mean to put them under the bill. How 
does the Senator feel about those who come here to work, we 
will say, in the factories or in the mines, who intend to go back 
as soon as they have made enough money? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If they come here to work in the 
mines and stay over six months, they ought to go to these 
schools and learn English. 

Mr. KENYON. I am wondering just how the Senator would 
differentiate in the language between those who come for busi- 
ness purposes and are going back and those who come merely 
a work and intend to go back. That is troubling me some- 
what. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It might be distinguished as be- 
tween those who come here to seek local employment and those 
who come here as the representatives of interests at home for a 
temporary stay. If they come here to go to work in a local 
enterprise, their salaries are paid locally, they are local em- 
ployees, and they ought to learn English. If they come here 
to work in the local enterprise, intending eventually to go home, 
they could stay here long enough to become a menace and do 


rm. 

Mr. KENYON. Then, as I understand the Senator, he would 
draw the line, whether it be business or whether it be work, 
between those who come here and really are employed somewhere 
else and those who come here and take employment here. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I would. If it is a foreign employ- 
ment and they are here simply as visitors I would not require it. 
If they come here to engage locally in business with a local em- 
ployment I would require them to learn English. I would do 
more; I would give them the benefit of learning it. I would 
give them the benefit and the help that would come to them 
from it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should like to have the 
Senator discuss the compulsory feature of the bill. Some sug- 
gestion has been made to the effect that we ought not to incorpo- 
rate in the bill the compulsory use of the language. I have not 
heard all the Senator's argument, and perhaps he has already 
treated it, but it seems to me it ought to be pointed out that the 
Government primarily engages in the business of educating its 
citizens from a somewhat selfish purpose, namely, that of self- 
preservation ; that the Government realizes that to preserve and 
expand and develop and to maintain the happiness and pros- 
perity of its people it must have an educated citizenship, espe- 
cially where our institutions give the same equal rights to all 
citizens, whatever their condition in life may be; and that if 
we feel it necessary to pass compulsory laws to compel children 
preparing for citizenship to seek an education we have for the 
very same reason, indeed for an additional reason because of 
the very large number of children, an object lesson in the 
spirit of self-education to educate the millions who are illiterate 
to become a part of our citizenship. 

If the Senator has not already developed that phase of the 
subject, I should like to hear his views. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I agree thoroughly with the views 
expressed by the Senator from Massachusetts. I dwelt some- 
what upon that subject before he came in. I began with the 
view that we have not only the right but the duty to give this 
instruction. This compulsory education or the compulsory use 
of these 200 hours a year is not really put upon them by the 
Congress. We simply say we are going to furnish the money to 
those States that do it. I do not think we can put it on them, 
but we certainly have the right to carry that provision as a 
part of the incident to the national contribution. I believe in 
it earnestly. I believe it is essential to our future, most im- 
portant at any rate, that English be taught these people who 
come among us. 

I can not too strongly express my conviction of the necessity 
for giving this instruction, the necessity for the protection of 
our own institutions, the necessity for the protection of local 
conditions, the necessity for the benefit of the very people them- 
selves, a work that will serve our country, serve the localities, 
and bless those who are required to take advantage of it. 

It is not my purpose, Mr. President, to make any extended 
remarks upon the bill. I leave the city this afternoon, and I 
desired to contribute an expression of my strong conviction 
that both features of the bill, of Americanization and of con- 
tribution toward the removal of illiteracy, are valuable and 
important, that they serve a national purpose. 

Our people travel from State to State. It is of interest to 
all of the States that illiteracy should be removed from all parts 
of our country. It is intensely a matter of interest to all the 
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States that we should have a homogeneous people, and that 
we should not nourish in our midst, and retain in our midst, 
classes of people who from their lack of knowledge of out 
language can not be assimilated as a part of our 

population, who can not inform themselyes of what is™1 
taking place in their community, of the true relations ‘wh 
they bear to those with whom they are associated, who are 

the ready victims of deception, who are left in a condition likely 
to make them dangerous residents instead of valued citizens. 


APPENDIX. 
Exnimr F. 
PRESS COMMENT ON AMBERICANIZATION AND THE 
AMERICANIZATION BILL. 
[Oakland (Calif.) Tribune, Mar. 19.] 
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{Houston (Tex.) Post.] 
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ment might 1l inaugurate measures for improvement. 

[Riverside (Calif.) Enterprise, May 21.] 


is only one wea: 


a year may be spent 
te illiterates. 


for at least 200 hours a year or until —.— 


cial schools ith res third grade. 
Interior aud! its Burean of Huueatio tion. 
e have Soars said that education eyi e foundation of democra 
and it is; and is the opportunity to cement every loose joint 
our national foundation—the chance to make this the most in gent 
Nation in the world. 
Sneed * J.) Hudson Dispatch, Apr. 23.] 

The Americanizati 7 5 an undoubtedly come up 
session, and it will be of vital importance that — a 7 0 de put 
aio are suing — the results of the war are not to 3 

ing sag back to their peace 5 2 eae all about the 

war has tau: 1 ut into practice, 
55 bill shume. 
an 


at the next 


It is eg vast importance that the Ameri 


that its 
into 
(Muskogee (Okla.) Phoenix, Apr. 27.) > 
This Republic assumes „ t and patriotic. 
No lo can our institutions be carried on by illiterate men. The 


task that now confronts the American people is the American- 
—— of 20,000,000 illiterates. 
[The Fourth Estate (New York), May 17.) 

As pointed ont in the columns of the Fourth Estate several times in 
the last few months the Americanization bill, which failed of passage in 
the, closing Gays of the last Congress, is 8 issue in the 
early days of 


The measure may be 50. the pone draft, but 
if drawn substan: along the same lines as before it surely should 
receive the support of the per lishers. In fact, this support 
is needed to arouse the voters as a y fo the point of demanding 
legislation. It’s a case ere the can orm an educati 
work that will ultimately result in great benefit to the country. 

Asa ogre neater tts any part of propaganda 
that feeds on illi b 
darkness and mie meaware, enact will be found in 
the front rank. 

The proposed bill will let the light In on dark places, and the extent 
. of these dark places is simply astounding when the subject 
s 


[Tampa (Fla.) Tribune, Feb, 18.) 

18 trust Fg this bill be neonne a part of the Jaw of the land, 
of the broadening t will have on_the intellect of that 

cont t body of men and baton ag sar now think only in infinitesimals of 


3 (Oreg.) Budget, Jan. 9.] 

If we want people who will stand up for American ideas through all 

the social changes that may be ipae we must make it easy for 
American ideas to get into to their min 
(Huntington (Pa.) 1. Mar. 3. 

The mad dog that is running amuck in the mining industry to-day is 
the foreign born from the non-English-speaking races who does not 
know the English language and who in a majority of instances is so 
ignorant that he doesn’t know how to read or write eyen in his own 


able to understand the language of their own country, and 
ing on ae 
{Jacksonville (Fla.) Times-Union, Apr. 28.] 


: {Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune, May 21.] 
Before men and women can become valuable citizens 24 wen — 255 ae 
have facilities for keeping themselves informed as to what is 
here and elsewhere in the world. The Smith-Bankhead bill 
In a reeent 3 it has been set forth that “the non-English- 
speaking persons in this country outnumber all the inhabitants of Con- 
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Delaware, Arizona, Idaho, Missis- 
„ Maine. 
on combined. and that the ey could eutvote the combined 


pectin Florida, Nevada, 3 
Vermont, Rhode Island, Ner 
nop Wehle 


Bion exe 0 New York, cago, and P 


or read English is 
harm to all, so a large and p ‘oreign-speaking 
tion in any State is a menace to are be er State of the Union. 
Americanization to the extent of Eee to read and speak English is 
commendable from every viewpoin 


[New York (N. Y.) Globe, Mar. 12.] 
rful argument for the Apar of the education in — — 


No more powe 3 3 — 
would e provided for 
pecans 


“the lost Smith-Bankhead bill 


of the 
country. Upon the credulity of their ignorance anar Out 
of the or of European anarchy come half-crazed zealots, followers 
of mad ines. We pas pay no attention to their propaganda in these 


men of Congress wh: 
[Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post, Mar. 5.] 

The Army and Navy Journal maz the soldier’s lack of education 
“was the cause of a very "yen they 3 or spirits among Regular 
Army officers at times.” en matter of the greatest 
difficulty in many companies, VCC 
were of sufficient education to be squad leaders, the burden of instruct- 

even so small a unit as a compan unbearable. 


schools at every divisional America overseas. 
y the res shame and the Nation into action which 
will wipe cut illiteracy in the population also. 


[Oswego (N. Y.) Times, Apr. 18.1 

The Americanization bill, so ealled, which was intreduced in the last 
Congress, died when Congress adjourned, but will be reintroduced with 
the convening of the 55 


The idea 
knowledge of the 
A use his mind as well as 


[Evanston (III.) News, Apr. 2.] 

Education is the foundation stone n which real Americanization 
must be built. It covers the alien, to w 
pn — 8 arian tie seaman and oy all with 

nee w: language none 
poner 34 word in English. 
{Los Angeles (Calif.) Examiner, Apr. 24.] 

It is ignorance that fertflizes the soil for alien anarchists to culti- 
vate with their sinister and mad theories, so) „ and designs. The 

g sword of Americanization and ies on alone is, or ever will be, 
able to attack and slaughter this demon of destruction. 
[Lewiston (Me.) Journal, Apr. 1.] 

Some folks have an idea that Americanization, so much on the tongue 
just now, is a problem which deals almost wholly with our cities and the 
foreign-born element in those cities. This notion ves a rude shock 
in gl a of the fact that two and a half million farmers can not read or 
write. 

agricultura? departments to educate them to better 


24 per cent, or one-fourth of the population. 
of true democracy, a drag on the wheels Aes 

e 
ns. 


this estima 

Illiteracy is the great 
progress, an unforgivable condition, because it can be remedied b 
application of time and thought an and money to eanizing 


[Eureka (Calif.) Standard, May 30.] 

The Americanization bill was introduced in the ok =n ess by 
Senator Hoxa Smiru and Representative BANKHEAD. xorably 
rege by the committees in both W rt — which it = ego anair y but 
the urnment came before it became & 
opinion will be a strong net ag making it a law. Action 

will be taken during the present session of Congress, and all persons 
interested in education and, more particularly, the creation of a 
fase 1u body of comprehending citizens, native born or o should 
ose no T portunity in making manifest their interest. 
provides for a Federal appropriation of $12,500,000 per year 
— 5 the epa ER of teachers in the various States, the teachers te be 
employe or training illiterates in the fundamentals ‘This ‘aid will be 
t benefit to ving and ambitious communities. It should be 
nell ore, The way to accomplish this is to manifest interest and mani- 
fest it without careless delay. 


[Elizabeth (N. J.) Times, May 6.] 


The new Congress should see that the bill is placed near the to 
calendar of proposed legislation, so that it may be carried throug 


out delay. 
[Pasadena (Calif.) Star News, Mar. 26.] 

Thoughtful loyalists realize that the masses of 8 in this 
eountry must be transformed in spirit—made into Americans in sym- 
pathies and lege Sr else they will be a stending menace to the 
peace and welfare of the land. 


ef the 
with- 


[Peoria (Il.) Journal, Apr. 17.) 
One of the rg failures of the last Con: s was the failure of this 
A to be made into a law. At time, 3 more than 
ny other time in all our history, there are false doctrines and false 


prophets that upon cy for their followers. If illiteracy 
were removed or ned , if those who know nothing of the 

could be taught o read, then the dangers that eome 
with the false to-day would be minimized and our national and 


ae and industrial progress would be developed more rapidly and more 


4248. Americanization bin will be reintroduced at the next Congress 
session. It a the — of those people who want America to 


the d and of those who want to see the 
false doctrines defeated for ait tine, 


(Bluefield (W. Va.) Telegraph, Mar. 8.1 
Means should be adopted to Americanize the aliens who are here and 
remain alien and foreign mment and 


more vigoro still to the newly a 
[Hackensack (N. J.) Record, Mar. 27.] 
Educators and public officials are realizing more and more that the 
ple of German or any other age is not Pesna Sy to salve 
the lems created by our foreign popu on. Above 
residents must lear: to speak and read our la 


rn ts nguage. 

Sai te ee t E to understand „ 

and to take an in t interest in their prospects as American citizens, 
[Butte (Mont.) Miner, Apr. 20.} 

The intention of the Smith-Bankhead bill is to appropriate money to 
be used in cooperation with the — — States for the maintenance of 
schools tor Tenens these foreigners the English language and Ameri- 
can princi neiples. 

In times past the eee e have felt little re . tor 
these aliens in their midst e treated them upon 
they are not their brothers’ 2 — 

is a false es peene are pasar 
they Shonid, be put in a 


>a moat out of their ees ani 
they should be Fogaa into American ci 
In we past the ony. element that seems to Ste bane interested itself in 
these aliens have been the I. W. W. outfit, which has maintained a 
pre paganda among them a converted them into red socialists pe —— 
te o. 50. 
t is rather a disgrace to the American people that the au helping 
RA —— actually has been a detrimental one, should have been ex- 
tended this Sa 


Tei — — 

Undo ä laws are needed in this 
country, 2 as 3 — as 22 any of 2 — of oreig: nationality are invited 
to make home the duty of this Government and its people 
te take Ap tuterent in those atione ad Kaini them to Deceina goed cad 
loyal American citizens. 

This is not only due to these foreigners, but it is a matter of self- 
protection to the Nation itself. 


(Minneapolis (Minn.) Journal, Apr. 5.1 


illiterate adults. it is igh tim began Am 
movement at the very CUTE by teaching children and f foreign- 
born illiterates how to read and speak English a and thus prepare them 
for “ sw ving and intelligent American citizenship.” 
[New York Financial American, Apr. 29.] 
The Smith-Bankhead bill, 
0 


oyers y 
bore to their problem, With a threatened labor 8 they no doubt 
will insist upon its passage by the next Congress. 

[Albany (N. Y.) Times-Union, May 26.] 
Americanization is one of the big problems of the hour. It is a 
roblem the ee of = basin have a most important bearing upon 

The future of th erican N: 
[New Sia (La.) sank Trade Journal, Apr. 15.) 
One of the important th which the last session of Congress left 
undone was to the bill 3 in the Senate by Senator Hoxn 
SMITH of Georgia, and in the Hoan b tative B. Pep 


commonty referred to as the — — Americanization bill. 
The inevitable result of eee is inefficiency, and as these Illiter- 
ates naturally the result is a serious loss of effectiveness 
in the industries of the country, not only because of the handicap of 
orance in the ormance of the work actually done, but in its bar 
to the achievement of better Increased works more 


eficiency 
economical productiveness but earning power on the of labor 
ami greater demand for commodities, the two 3 3 each 
other and tending to better conditions for both capital and labor. 
(Kansas City (Mo.) Journal, Apr. 23. 

When J ative mortality cluttered up the floors of the last Con- 
gress with defunct measures, there was real th: 
of the Smith-Bankhead Americanization bill, which 
spicuous place in the so-called log jam in the expiring days of the session. 
As was the case with several other meritorious measures, this bill had 
no real op; tion in Congress er out of it, althou of course, the 
American ishevists and other anarchistic groups net favor it. 
But certain influen ten were at work that threatened to defeat the idea 
of Americanization of Americans, and those influences are perfectly 


understood. 

This bill will be reintroduced, as it should be, at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, and Lp? Hep American citizen ought to take a personal inter- 
est in securing its passage. 

[Utica (N. T.) Observer, June 2.] 
The whole problem * * * arises out of the past neglect of the 
— 2 5 We bave not been careful about the material for citizenship, 
er in that accepted from foreign shores or about the training of that 
born here. The coun’ heretofore bas been thinking very much about 
building railroads axe etories and only incidentally about molding a 
great race of people. 
[Practical Farmer (Philadelphia, Pa.), March, 1919.] 

Ignorance is the cause of the majority of national calamities, just as 
it is the cause of so many failures in the individual Nations! safety 
lies largely in education; Bolsbevism and a score ef other dangerous 
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read intelligence. 
We think with pride of our own as an educated nation, and, in com- 


“isms” can not make much headway against a wid 


parison with some other nations, doubtless we are justified ; but our 
pride gets a Jolt when we are told by our Department of the Interior 
that there are eight and a half millions of native illiterates and non- 
English speaking people in this enlightened land of ours who can not 
read an American newspaper. There's fruit for Bolsheyism and other 
manias for you! There is a bill before Congress—the Smith-Bankhead 
Americanization bill—that seeks to meet this condition by appropriating 
certain amounts for the training of teachers and estab. g a close 
cooperation between the State and Federal authorities to educate these 
people in our language, the fundamental principles of government and 
citizenship, and the elements of self-support and home making. We are 
for any act which will tend to remedy this woeful and really dangerous 
state of affairs, And the sooner we get action on it the better. 
[New Haven (Conn.) Register, Apr. 17.] 

To-day there are in this land of ours millions of citizens who can not 
read a one aper, who know nothing of our institutions and laws, of the 
history of the country, of its past, present, or its future, except what 
they are told by word of mouth—by some one who speaks their 3 
All of these are not “foreigners”; the illiterates number in their 
a surprising number of American born who have grown to manhood 
absolutely unable to distinguish their letters, to whom a Liberty loan 
poster makes its appeal through the picture and not through the printed 
matter, whose knowledge of the world to-day is confined to that gained 
by word of mouth. All of these, both native and foreign born, must be 
. The war taught us what danger there is in having alien 
colonies in our midst as well as the necessity for educating our own 
American born. The Smith-Bankhead Americanization bill was before 
Congress at its adjournment. It should be revived and passed by 
Congress at its coming session. 

[Louisville (Ky.) Times, Apr. 26.) 

The bill, as it is generally known, is a Federal aid measure for a 
country-wide ht . illiteracy and rarely indeed has an appro- 
priation bill of similar character been given so general support by 
the representative press of all quarters as has this one. Its 
character has been recognized on all sides, 

[Little Rock (Ark.) Gazette, Feb, 23.] 


The Smith-Bankhead measure would provide the means, with State 
cooperation, for dealing with illiteracy in a comprehensive and effective 


way. 

8 [Dallas (Tex.) News, Feb. 28.] 

This bill should be passed promptly. It is an appropriate and ex- 
pedient measure for the Federal Government's contribution to a need 
common to the several States and to the United States. It will, as it 
should, put bates dr up to the States a great opportunity and an un- 
doubted responsib: . It will challenge panne spirit everywhere, and 
should call out the constructive and cooperative ability and en- 
deavor, Its benefits can not be measured in dollars and cents. 

{Pasadena (Calif.) Star-News, Apr. 23.] 

The United States expends hundreds of millions of dollars annually 
to maintain schools. ch and every State has an elaborate educa- 
tional system. And yet the number of illiterates in this country runs 
into the millions. It is appalling. It is a scourge, 
Nation and be a source of shame to it so long as this mental darkness 


eserving 


revails. 
The blind person is a pitiable object. Stony indeed is the heart 
that does not melt in sympathy at sight of a sightless person, And 
et fully as pitiable is the mental blindness which pre so largely 


n this country. It not only is a peril and a shame to the Nation but 

it is rank injustice to the 1 themselves. No one, child or adult, 
should be permitted to live 1 in this country. Some measure 
of education should be forced upon, if necessary, every single human 
being mentally capable of receiving knowledge. 


[Duluth (Minn.) Herald, Feb. 24.] 


There is a bill in Congress, 2 into the Senate by Senator HOKE 
Smrru and into the House by resentative BANKHEAD, making pro- 
vision for Government aid to States in pea chins illiterates and aliens 
who know little or no English. That bill shoul ss, and its passage 
should not be delayed one day longer than is absolutely necessary, 


[Gloucester (Mass.) Times, Mar. 26.] 


Of every 1,000 persons living in this State, approximately 300 are 
foreign born and of this number 150 come from non-English-speaking 
countries, nd 18 another fact, namely, that 62.5 per cent of the 
jlliterates have lived in the State of Massachusetts for six years or 
more. The condition is an unhealthy one. ‘There can be no unity in a 
country or State, no sharing of ideals, no common effort for the public 

od. ess people have a common language. For the sake of the 
fitore we are considering this matter none too soon, The process of 
education must begin at once and everywhere. 

[Pittsburgh (Pa.) Chronicle Telegraph, Feb. 17.] 


As the first comprehensive attempt to deal with this long-seated evil 
it is to be hoped the legislative measure will be given effect. The finan- 
cial diture contemplated is modest compared with the magnitude 
of the efits it is designed to accomplish, 

{Johnstown (Pa.) Leader.] 
From every humanitarian and business viewpoint it is of the utmost 
rtance to all with messages educational or commercial, that these 
eight and a half millions be taught at least sufficiently to read a poster 
or a newspaper. Every user of the printed word, writer, manufacturer, 
merchant, and advertising man should immediately express his opinion 
of the importance and immediacy of this legislation to Congress, 
[Newark (N. J.) News, Feb. 20.] 

Government by the people calls for a literate people with the intelli- 
gence and fitness to govern themselves. Those who are unable to read 
or write are easily deceived, exploited, and misled. The Army's 
revelations are a challenge to the Nation to remove this illiteracy, both 
in justice to the unfortunates who can not read and write and in justice 
to the whole people. 

{Pittsburgh (Pa.) Chronicle, Mar. 8.] 

In the meantime, volunteer efforts are wip ae tc in many localities to 
lessen the condition of ignorance which is a d ry Toy to our country. 
But splendid as is the spirit of service shown by these devoted teachers, 
it is evident that their volunteer and unsystematic efforts can not cope 
with the Situation. Illiteracy is a nation-wide problem that must be 
approached in a comprehensive manner, The Federal and State Govern- 


im 


It will menace the 


ments must get together. Kentucky and some other States have shown 
that the task of removing illiteracy is not impossible, but what they 
have done must be duplicated on a vastly larger scale. 

[Portland (Oreg.) Oregonian, Mar. 1.] 

Experts testified that literacy alone would add at least $5 a week to 
the productive power of the worker. The importance of this will be 
apparent even to the most casual observer. But even more important 
is the effect upon the dard of citizenship of such education as 
would qualify all adult residents of the country to be classified as 
literate by the measuring stick of the Surgeon General. It will be 
agreed t the census standard does not amount to much. One may 
barely scrawl his name without being able to do much else. But if 
every adult could read a newspaper (or other document) printed in Engi 
lish, and write a letter, also in English, a substantial beginning would 
be made toward the solution of a larger problem. 

[Passaic (N. J.) Herald, Feb. 28.] 
The Government of the United States has undertaken to wipe out 


illiteracy. It is an Americanization work. It is more than that; it is 
an economic, social, and national necessity. 


[Boston (Mass.) Transcript, Mar, 17.] 


The American purpose is not to reduce or restrict the opportunity or 
individual freedom of its people of alien birth. On the contrary, it is to 
enlarge opportunity for them by teaching them English and by famillariz- 
ing them with American citizenship and traditions to let down those 
barriers which now restrain them from making the most of their life in 
America. Of course the eo civic object ahead is the welding of all ele- 
ments of our population into an honestly homogeneous and loyal whole. 


{Sacramento (Calif.) Evening Bee, Apr. 5.] 


What is known as the Smith-Bankhead bill was before the last Con- 
gress, designed to promote the education of native illiterates, of persons 
unable to understand and write the English language, and of other 
residents of foreign birth; to provide for cooperation with the States 
in the education of such persons in the English language, the funda- 
mental principles of government and citizenship, the elements of knowl- 
edge pertaining to -support and home making, and in such other work 
as will assist in preparing such illiterates and foreign-born persons 
for successful living and intelligent American citizenship. ‘The same 
measure will be reintroduced in the new Congress. Assuredly this is a 
meritorious measure and deserves fayorable action by Congress. What- 
ever education may be given such persons, especially if exercising the 
franchise, is a benefit not only to them but to the States in which they 
live and to the Nation at large. 


[Chattanooga (Tenn.) News, May 8.] 


It Is to be hoped that Congress will 8 to set a new record. There 
is every reason why it should do so. There are several appropriation 
measures pending which, at its usual rate of speed, will demand about 
all available time to June 30, the end of the fiscal year. ‘There are also 
several constructive measures of large importance which ought to be 
enacted with little delay. They have been discussed to the point of 
nausea, and there is little excuse for further prolonged consideration, 
Among these are the water-power bill, the oil and coal land leasing bill, 
Secretary Lane’s reclamation proposal, and the Smith-Bankhead Ameri- 
canlzation education bill, 


[Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune, Apr. 20.] 


The Smith-Bankhead bill was prepared in consultation with Secre- 
tary Lane and with his approval. It was a well-thought-out plan to 
wipe this disgrace to our Republic ont by a system of combined Fed- 
eral and State action where it existed, and a strenuous effort to 
Americanize all foreign grants entering the country hereafter. It 
carried a penr Federal appropriation to supplement State resources in 
the task of wiping out the dark spots of . wherever they existed. 

We hope we may find this bill to wipe out illiteracy and Americanize 
foreigners who come to live in this country will be put on the national 
statute book. 

[Boston (Mass.) Transcript, June 4.] 


The barrier of e or and education is a removable thing and 
behind it anarchy and discontent, hatred and revolution always lurk. 
Let this barrier be removed by thorough instruction and we shall have 
those people with us rather than against us, because they will have 
their full part in the common American heritage. 


[Petersburg (Va.) Progress, Apr, 22.] 


In every way illiteracy is the foe of representative government. It 
is the foe of prosperity, the arch stifler of ideals. It endangers the 
purpose, the power, and the profits of freedom, 

is, in brief, is the substance of what every loyal American must 
reg as a necessary undertaking. To so regard it is a negative vir- 
tue, however, unless that view be vitalized into usefulness by an ex- 
pression of ooon in the direction of your Congressman or Senator. 

And with democracy at this moment menaced by the false doctrines 
Norn on illiteracy we can not think of a more timely act of 

When the new Congress meets the Smith-Bankhead bill should have 
full and free discussion and final passage for the uplift of American 
ideals and preservation of our civilization. 

An illiterate proletariat is easy ergy, to the anarchist demagogue in 
the cities and an economic burden to the State that carries it. 

The autocrats of old France believed that the ignorance of the com- 
mon ee was tho safety of the throne, The French Revolution and 
the Relgn of Terror was the reply. The Russian autocracy thought to 
thwart liberty by refusing the Russian moujik the right to read and 
write. The horror of bolshevism is the answer of the people. There is 
no safety in ignorance. 


[Pittsburgh (Pa.) Sun, Mar. 10.] 


The Smith-Bankhead Americanization bill affords a practical means 
of assimilation. It would give every resident a knowledge of the Eng- 
lish tongue. ‘That there is widespread ignorance of the national lan- 
gauge is evident 14 startling statistics recently compiled. This igno- 
rance has resulted in waste in industry, inefficiency in schools, and mis- 
understanding between native and foreign born. As a mere matter of 
economy, Americanization is advisable, for a large number of claims 
for compensation for injury or death of workers arise from accidents 
caused by illiteracy. 

[Greenville (S. C.) News, Mar, 23.] 

With education at the grasp of every man, with newspapers, maga- 
zines, and various other agencies at the disposal of all, is it not a ¢ 
graceful fact that one-fourth of our male population ts iiliterate? Can 
we lay claim to being a really great Nation a really great age when 
such a condition prevails? 
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[Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intelligencer. Apr. 16.1 


Thero are not ony} belts of foreign-born illiteracy in the 8 but 
also sections in which the native-born 5 — a s very high, largely 
in the Southern States, where the n is considered in the 


om TAR In the Northern States the negro population shows a 
—— . of . ro instance, among Washin s 
the rene of i 9 per thousand, W in 


483 to the mer 


Lousians 18 rate is aa 
rae Ba, 9 for 8 4 
illiterate foreign 


Both from the need of 17 
instill in 


a all voters and to born a conception 
of American principles and aut to read, write, and English. 
Secretary Lane's educational bill 5 5 highly | desirable. We lave the best 
form = government that a oem and i tion 
woul improved ignorance pecan eliminated 1 0 e elec- 
torate. es of our troubles, perhaps most of m sheer 
ignoren and the ability of deliberate trouble makers to deceive the 

oran 

The educational bill was E aoar by both committees of 
the last ess. It will be intreduced the next session and should 
meet no ious opposition from any source. 


[The Country Gentleman (Philadelphia, Pa.), Apr. 19.] 


portunity to 
every loom e chance to 

— this e 

Just now the . 8 noni to brag hone: “All told, we have 
rsons who fall within the two classes of illiterates, a num- 
e g the total ulation of 15 States, or co! Dop: 
Jation of Greater New hia, and Chicago, Such a ti- 
tude constitutes a national menace. ey must be taught to read the 
language and ours. 


America, for their pr 
[Birmingham (Ala.) News, Apr. 17.] 


It is not Sain a that Alabamians shall take it for eranted that it 
(the Smith-Bankhead bili) will be dealt Cf of aang pl is for each 
and every Alabamian who loves light better than darkn — to express 
that hes in the direction of the Alabama ee gr at 8 
Eve er Congressman should feel the pressure from Alabama in 
beneficent legislation. 


{San Francisco (Calif.) News Letter, Mar. 20.] 


This coun is a free country. We have welcomed the people of 
oret nation to our shores, But this country owes a duty to itself 
eae paramount to being the asylum for the world. es 

e 


are millions of people in this country who can not s. 

English — 2 e and who do not intend Pek 5 the English ge 
who are raising their sons ant daugh e e a foreign tongue; 
these people be Nee oer to 8 American ideals? 
zi people, however much we may desire 

eir condition ana and to get away from the op- 


in their — country, ~~ as 

Seire eonia iriotism for 

0 or 

ee eee for America ties that Fn 
son re ences he the: Engli Ian angua and has some 55 of the 

principles of the Government ts in this country? 


[Cleveland (Ohio) Press, May 8.1 


Americanization, including a knowledge of American civics and the 
common a ores 15 the best 8 of such bolsbevist, anti-Ameri. 
can ons as that in Cleveland on May 1. 


H ow can 
However much we may 
to oe men rove 


America and, 


ized. 

Their leaders may have understood, but the d mass of their mis- 
led followers may Hot even now be able to understand why their faunt- 
ang of iP xed flag so aroused the resentment of loyal American citizens 
0 evelan 


[Christian Science Monitor, Apr. 1.1 


What shall be done to bring these millions to know the real America, 
the idea as well Fs the place? For the country that could not long 
endure half free half slave can hardly continne much longer two-thirds 
American and one-thir Dopovea: 

An answer has oe y been offered — the word “Americanization.” 


It is a word that is on the ee ey social work Government 
agents, department chiefs, ote pina oficiais, superin ts of com- 
munity centers, and ; it is in the reviews and 
ma; nes, in the ne pers, 2 countless leaflets an ae a3 t 


sums up the plans of hundreds of new groups and old 

that have seen the and are eager to meet eit et ia 8 of al ‘all 
that is being done, in te of all the publicity that ha accorded 
to the various phases e problem since the — — — 
of the war brought it 
can people as ye 


[Springfield AES Union, Feb. 19.] 


It is unfortunate tiat so needed measure has been Siy ea in a con- 
gestion of legislation in Co at this time. It is 1 get lost in 
such a hurried shuffle, unless its friends become active. an unop- 

osed measure, apparently little time would be consumed in passage 
ati ge = Soe eek wen ie o get in its way. The srg nk RA, 
su we can hardly a o ignore or postpone 5 0 elo 
Americanism in this country. We are taking too easily ne in — 


erensin 
proportion of people who are limited to foreign lan which do aot 
permit them to tap thé springs of American life an ideals. 


{Birmingham (Ala.) News, Feb. Eni 


e 
ge rtre an 2 pege that —. . a 

g to give at least a rudimen’ ucation to ey boy 
and girl within Alabama's confines, =z 


{Albany (N. Y.) Argus, Feb. 19.] 
The Smith-Bankhead bill, for instance, 1 an appropriation of 


12,500,000 a year until 1926 to be dis among the States for 
educational purposes—dellar for dollar for like appropriations by the 
States. Experience has amply demonstrated in the last four years the 
need of some such action for national safety. 
{New York (N. T.) Times, Feb. 19.] 
The country has . and instant problems to settle. The con- 
tion and reconstruction of a sound American citizenship is not the 
of them. Millions of citizens whe can not a newspaper, who 
— our . 8 the peat pnd present — 
es, except w are to demagogu 
to saree and deceive them—how pad they te take a N 
tes can Tl prevented from taking often a t, part in 


gov: 
ERES (Fla.) Metropolis, Feb. 15.] 


This measure should be TTT and if the 
people of the United "Beaten Shea their interest b y urging support by their 
representatives, it will pass. This should be done by all means. Amer- 
fea can not afford to have 8,000,000 illiterates, 

{Successful Farming (Iowa), May, 1919.} 

Something must be done in a national way to see that 


taught the ut truci our national er t 
is not fair that this b n the communities 
these foreigners live, Illiteracy is a Bational menace, no matter — 


anarchy. Radi 
ture in foreign languages tearin 


down our insti and trying to 
a the ideas of bolsheyism_and its kin in their stead. The Smith- 
khead bill, which was killed d the close of the session of 


— t This bill 5 at 5 Beneih moments 
[Ogden (Utah) Examiner, Mar. 3.] 
PE pipe: nization work is one of the greater tasks of the after-the- 
= War period, and 2 zane ATES be aver een is of — 5 
— — nati fn, f . and security. 
{New Tork (N. T.) Times, Apr. 20.] 


nati t Ae wae tka COTELE Hie be pene ee T 
one. or has the eni ee the war put an end to this demonstration ; 
it is being renewed d: disturbances of an anti-American character 


— Greta activity which has been. imposed on the 
courts. One of the first acts of the few Congress should De to take up 
the ‘Americanization bill and pass it. 

[Macon (Ga.) Daily Telegraph, Feb. 28.] 

We can not afford to be so loose with our immigration, nor 
can we afford again to so indifferent to the attitude and 
lack of of the individual after he is admi 
3 — o see that he is proper 

this Government, and that no 
8 possible, that he is becoming a fit citizen. 

{Elizabeth (N. J.) Times, May 21.] 

The passing of legislation requiring the Americanization and fanda- 
mental training of all between the ages of 16 and 21 would be a big 
step in the right direction. 

[Reno (Nev.) Journal, Apr. 22.] 
Americanization of those Americans who are not Americans but who 
the opted home is a matter 
Officially the House 
mith-Bankhead bill, 


to determine, in so 


The a — way to 8 ut iiliteracy is by compulsory educa- 
tion. on means that all laws to accomplish it shall be enforced, 
insted o of ing merely winked at, as is the case with so many of our 

WS. 

The a shment of the end sought—Americanization and the 
elimination illiteracy—ties in compu education laws enforced, 


not — — and the stopping of concentration and colonization of the 


{Redding (Calif.) Free Press, May 7.] 


Franklin K. Lane, Secre of the Interior, has been calling the 

Seton of Congress to the fact that there are between five and six 

grown- in this 5 who can not read or write sh, 

and d there Sis a bill before Con, rovide for a great national educa- 

tional program to cure this lie money would be well spent 

it it 5 in doing away with illiteracy. en who can not aa 
and write do not Ries began te — — our — industrial system. T 


aaa are 8 the lowest wages. 

can not read signs 

5 instructions given 
esseni illitera 


only es gtr’ can be made 
Baacation 0 Suiterstes is the first stent in Americanization. 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I should like to inquire if 
there is any other Senator who desires to speak on the bill this 
afternoon? I have agreed with the junior Senator from Utah 
{Mr. Kine], who desires to present an amendment to the bill, that 
I will not ask fer a vote on the bill until Monday, but I should 
like to proceed as far as we can. I ask that the formal reading 
of the bill be dispensed with, There are no committee amend- 
ments, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The request of the Senator 
from Iowa is that the formal reading of the bill be dispensed 
with, Without objection it is so ordered. 
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Mr. KENYON. I understand the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Spencer] wishes to address the Senate very briefly. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, the purpose of the bill is to 
promote Americanization by the advancement of fundamental 
education. Every problem which confronts the Republic—in- 
dustrial, agricultural, political, or racial—is simplified in direct 
proportion as we promote the general education of the people. 
We sometimes lose sight of the fact that this principle is more 
true in the United States than anywhere else in the world, for 
here, as the Supreme Court of the United States once put it, 
every citizen is a constituent part of the sovereignty itself.” 

When, we deal in this country with the general subject of 
education we are dealing with those upon whose shoulders rests 
all the responsibility of Government. When George Washington 
wrote his memorable Farewell Address there was one statement 
which he made prophetic for the future of this Nation, which he 
had rocked in the cradle of its national infancy, that is as 
pregnant with power to-day as it was when he uttered it. He 
said: 

In proportion as the structure of a ovo gives force to public 
opinion it is essential that public opinion should be enlightened. 

Because of this he solemnly enjoined his fellow citizens to— 

Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, institutions for 
the general diffusion of knowledge. 

I presume it is perfectly fair to say that when we consider 
the man who comes to this country of ours unacquainted with 
our language, unable to understand what is spoken, unable to 
read what is written in the English language, we have a man 
who is most susceptible to the propaganda of every dangerous, 
lawless principle with which the Republic is threatened. Just 
in proportion as we can take that man out of his ignorance of 
our language spoken and written and make him understand 
what is said and read what is written we have made that man 
a greater national asset than he was before. 

Every industrial employer who employs large numbers of 
foreigners who can not speak the English language testifies to 
the fact that the moment the average laborer can speak and 
understand and read English that moment automatically his 
earning power for himself and his usefulness in the business 
is increased. 

It is appalling to think that in our Army of the Great War 
one out of every four men could neither write a letter home 
in English nor read an order that was written in English. 

The very foundation of this Government depends upon the 
education of its citizens. The man who becomes familiar with 
the language of the country in which he lives has his ambition 
broadened both for himself and for his children; he has his 
own usefulness increased ; he has diminished, so far as the coun- 
try is concerned, the element of danger incident to his ignorance; 
he becomes a strength in proportion as he is educated. 

Therefore, Mr. President, when we are dealing with a bill 
like this we are dealing with that which has to do with the 
yery foundation of government. The maps which the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] has been good enough to hang on the 
wall of this Chamber indicate the condition of illiteracy in this 
country. In view of that condition, when, if I may repeat the 
comment of the Supreme Court, we consider that every man to 
whom it applies is a constituent part of the sovereignty itself; 
when we remember that as we deal with the education of an 
American we are dealing with the education of a man who 
rules and upon whose shoulders rests the responsibility of gov- 
ernment, we can begin to estimate the importance of any plan 
that will develop primary education. 

We have in this country, according to one of the charts fur- 
nished by the Senator, over 2,461,000 foreign-born white resi- 
dents of the United States who can neither read nor write. 
They are an element not only of danger but, potentially, an ele- 
ment of strength; and the degree of the strength of that enor- 
mous number of illiterates is proportionate to their education. 

Mr. President, whether or not the pending bill goes far 
enough is another question; but, so far as it does go, it deals 
with the essential, primary "foundation upon which the Govern- 
ment of this country rests. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, if there are no other Senators 
who desire to speak on the bill this afternoon, in view of my 
agreement with the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kına] not to ask 
for a vote upon the bill until Monday, I shall move an adjourn- 
ment. I will say, however, that I hope we may take the vote 
on Monday, and I shall earnestly urge that we do so. If there 
is no other business before the Senate, I move that the Senate 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 o’clock and 20 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, January 19, 1920, at 
12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, e 17, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Coden D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Infinite Spirit, above, beneath, around, within—we know Thee 
only by Thy works—the stupendous universe with all its rich 
and varied appointments; the longings, hopes, and aspirations 
which fill our breasts and move to action in great achievements 
for the betterment of mankind. 

We thank Thee for the golden chain of faith which binds us 
to Thee, hope which is the star-spring from on high, that subtle 
and mysterious quality we call love, which binds us together 
into families, nations, and is destined to unite the whole family 
of mankind into a sacred brotherhood—each for all and all tor 
each. In the spirit of the Master. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE—APPROPRIATIONS, EXPENDITURES, AND BAL- 
ANCES UNDER DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 1919 (H. DOC. No. 616). 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 

from the President of the United States, which was read 

and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Department of State and ordered to be 
printed: 

To the House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith a statement by the Secretary of State, 
with accompanying papers, of appropriations, expenditures, and 
balances of appropriations under the Department of State for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1919. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

Tun Wuire HOUSE, 

16 January, 1920. 
PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE—PANAMA RAILROAD CO. (S. DOC. NO. 178). 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and 
referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith, for the information of the Congress, the 
Seventieth Annual Report of the Board of Directors of the 
tetany Railroad Company for the fiscal year ended June 30 

a Woopnow WILSON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 

16 January, 1920. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


i By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
ows: 

To Mr. James, for the day, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. Larsen, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. Datrincer (at the request of Mr, WALSH), indefinitely, 
on account of Illness. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the 
following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 9089. An act releasing the claim of the United States 
Government to the block or square of land in the city of Fort 
Smith, in the State of Arkansas, upon which is situated the 
old Federal jail, to the city of Fort Smith for a site for a con- 
vention hall, community building, or other public purposes; and 

H. R. 9183. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to adjust the terms of the contract for the sale of the old post- 
office property in New Haven, Conn. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 

S. 2999. An act to amend section 97 of the act entitled “An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judi- 
ciary,” approved March 8, 1911. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a change of reference be made of Senate concurrent resolution 
No. 14 from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
to the Committee on Rules. It is a Senate resolution, identical 
with a concurrent resolution submitted by myself in the House, 
and the resolution filed in the House was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. It calls for the appointment of a joint com- 


1920. 


mittee to make a survey of and to report on the activities of 
governmental departments, bureaus, and agencies which relate 
to public health, and this should also be referred, I think, to the 
Committee on Rules, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent that the reference of the Senate concurrent resolution 
14 be changed from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce to the Committee on Rules. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, may 
we not have it reported? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 14) creating a joint committee to 
make a survey of and to report on the activities of governmental 
departments, bureaus, and agencies which relate to public health. 
Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 

That a joint committee be, and is hereby, created, consisting of three 
Members of the United States Senate and three Members of the House 
of Representatives, to be appointed by the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House, respectively, to make a survey of and report 
on those activities of the several de ents, divisions, bureaus, offices, 
and agencies of the Government of the United States which relates to 
the protection and FE see of the public health, sanitation, care of 
the sick and injured, and the collection and dissemination of informa- 
tion relating thereto, 

That such committee is directed and empowered to report to the 
Congress not later than June 1, 1920— 

(a) The statutory powers and duties conferred b; 
any department, division, bureau, office, or agency of the United States 
Government to carry on any work pertaining to the conservation and 
improvement of the public health, together with any rules and regula- 
tions authorized or promulgated thereunder ; 

(b) The organizations now existing in the Federal Government for 
the purpose of carrying out these powers and duties, together with the 
personiel of, appropria tons for, and expenditures a each de ent, 
te te bureau, office, and agency during the fiscal year ending June 

(c) The coordination now existing between said departments, divi- 
sions, bureaus, offices, and agencies, together with any conflicts, over- 
np ory or duplication of powers, duties, functions, organization, and 
activities ; 

(d) The cooperation and coordination now existing between the Goy- 
ernment of the United States and the government of the several States 
or extragovernmental agencies for the conseryation or improvement of 
the public health ; 

e) Such further information as such committee may deem proper 3 

f) Such recommendations as such committee may deem advisable to 
offer for the improvement of the public health work of the United 

States Government, 


the Congress on 


resolution, one half to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate 
and the other half out of the contingent fund of the House; and that 
such committee may sit during the sessions or recesses of the Congress. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
has the gentleman consulted the chairmen of the respective com- 
mittees concerning the transfer of jurisdiction? 

Mr. DENISON. I have not consulted the chairman of the 
Committee on Rules with reference to this. I am a member of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to which 
this was referred, and I presented it to the committee in com- 
mittee meeting, and the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce was of the opinion that this resolution should go to 
the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. GARD. Is this one instance where the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee want to surrender a bill to the 
Committee on Rules? 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, no. The jurisdiction does not belong in that 
committee. 

Mr. DENISON. ‘The jurisdiction of this matter belongs, as I 
uncerstand it, to the Committee on Rules, because it calls for 
the appointment of a joint investigating committee, and it should 
have been referred to the Committee on Rules in the first in- 
stance. Of course, any legislation resulting from it would have 
to come from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. But this is simply a concurrent resolution for the ap- 
pointment of a joint committee. I understand that that is prop- 
erly a matter for the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. GARD. Has the gentleman taken it up with the majority 
leader and the minority leader? 

Mr. DENISON. No; I have not. 

Mr. GARD. Well, we are working under a rule of that kind. 

Mr. DENISON. I assume that the majority leader will have 
no objection to this and will concur. When I introduced a simi- 
lar resolution to this in the House I did take that up with the 
majority leader, and it was referred to the Committee on Rules, 
I assume that a similar resolution from the Senate should go to 
the same committee in the House. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Reserving the right to object, is this 
a joint resolution? 
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Mr. DENISON. It is a concurrent resolution. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the reroferente? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered 


MUNICIPAL COURT, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The SPEAKER. When the House adjourned last night there 
was pending, and the previous question had been ordered on, 
the bill H. R. 10074, the title of which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 10074) to enlarge the jurisdiction of the Municipal Ceurt 
of the District of Columbia and to regulate appeals from the judgments 
of said court, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. And there was presented a motion to recom- 
mit by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH], which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WALSH moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with instructions to that committee to report the same back forth- 
with, with the following amendment: Page 1, line 7, strike out $2,000 ” 
and insert in lieu thereof “ $1,000.” 4 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Wals) there were—ayes 25, noes 35. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that there 
is no quorum present. 

Mr. GARD. I make the point of order that there is no quorum 


present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri and the gen- 
tleman from Ohio make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. The Chair is of opinion that no quorum is 
present. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at 
Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 
Those who favor the motion to recommit will answer “yea” 


when their names are called; those opposed will answer “ nay.” 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 74, nays 239, 
not voting 115, as follows: 


YEAS—74, 
Anthony Fields Longworth Sanders, Ind. 
Ashbrook Foster Lufkin Sells 
Bankhead Fuller, III. Luhring Sherwood 
Barbour Gard McCulloch Shreve 
Beg Garland McDuffie Sinclair 
Serhan Garner McKenzie Sinnott 
Bland, Ind. Hardy, Tex, MacGregor n 
non Hersey Mansfield Summers, Was“ 
rter Howard Monahan, Wis. Temple 
Chindblom Hulings Nelson, Mo. Thomas 
Cl n Ireland Nelson, Wis. Tinkham 
Cole Jacoway Oliver Walsh 
Collier Johnson, a Peters Wason 
Currie, Mich. Johnson, Purnell Wellin 
Darrow Jones, Tex. uin White, Me. 
Dent elly, Pa. ker Wise 
er in Randall, Calif. Wood, Ind, 
Emerson Kitchin ouse 
ess Linthicum Sabath 
NAYS—239. 
Ackerman Dickinson, Mo. Hayden MacCrate 
Almon Dickinson, Iowa 8 agee 
Anderson Dominick Heflin Major 
Andrews, Nebr. Donovan ersman Mann, III 
Ayres Doremus Hickey ann, 8, 
Babka Dowell Hicks pes 
er Drane och Mason 
Barkley Dunbar Hoey Mays 
Bee un Huddleston Merritt 
Black Echols Hull, Iowa Michener 
Bland, Mo. Elliott Hull, Tenn. Miller 
Bland, Va. Ellsworth Husted Minahan, N. 4. 
Bowers Elston ondell 
x isch Johnson, S. Dak. Montague 
Brand Evans, Mont, Jones, Pa. ooney 
Briggs Evans, Ney, Juul Moore, Ohio, 
Brinson Fairfield Keller oore, Va. 
Brooks, III. Fisher Kendall Moores, Ind. 
Browne Flood Kennedy, Iowa Morgan 
Brumbaugh Fordney Kincheloe Murphy 
Burdick rear inkaid Neely 
Byrnes, S. C. Freeman Kleczka Newton, Ming. 
Byrns, Tenn. rench Knutson Newton, Mo, 
Caldwell Fuller, Mass, Lampert Nolan 
pbell, Kans, Gallagher Langley Crash 
Campbell, Pa. Gallivan am Oldfield 
Cantrill aniy Lankford Olney 
Carss lynn Layton Osborne 
Christopherson Godwin, N.C. zaro Overstreet 
Clark, Fla. Lea, Calif. Padgett 
Clark, Mo. Goodwin, Ark. „Ga. Faus 
dy Goodykoontz Little Par 
Connally Green, Iowa. Lonergan Parrish 
Cooper Greene, Mass, Luce Phelan 
Copley Griest McAndrews Porter 
Crago Griffin McArthur ‘ou 
Cramton Hadley MceClintic Rainey, Ala. 
Crisp Hardy, Colo, McGlennon Rainey, H. T. 
Dale arreld McKiniry Rainey, J. W. 
Davis, Minn. Harrison McKinley Ramsey 
Davis, Tenn. gs McLane Ramiseyer 
Dempsey Hau McLaughlin, Mich. Randall, Wis, 
Denison Hawley - McLaughlin, Nebr. Rayburn 
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Reber Smith, en Weaver Mr. Warsow with Mr. VENABLE. 
Reed, W. Va. Smith, Til Taylor, Ark. Webster Mr. Wrxstow with Mr. SULLIVAN. 
Rhodes mith, Mich. Taylor, Colo. Welt 3 . . 
Ricketts thwick marion, Tenn. Whaley Mr. Woopyarp with Mr. Sarrra of New York. 
Robinson, N. Snyder Tillman ‘Wheeler Mr. Scorr with Mr. BLANTON. 
Robsion, eS teagall Tilson White, Kans, 1 DROWNING with ME HONERI 
Rodenberg Stedman Timberlake t 7 * . 
Rogers Steenerson. Tincher Wilson, III. Mr. ANDREWS of Maryland with Mr. MAHER. 
a 5 Ohio eee “ —.— n, Mr. Evans of Nebraska with Mr. BOOHER. 
0 
Rubey Stinesa Vaile Ww. Va. Mr. Rapetirre with Mr. DEWALT. 
Rucker Stoll Vestal Wrigh Mr. BACHARACH with Mr. RIORDAN. 
5 = Seren a Brera — xN. The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
pitas IM Sann Der 7 Youn: 5 The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time 
ims Sweet Walters and passed. 
Slemp Swope Watkins On motion of Mr. VorsTEap, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
NOT VOTING—115, which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
Andrews, Md. Doughton Kahn Radcliffe 
Aawe. Dupré Kearns Reavis | MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
aes — Kelley, Mich. oe A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
Benson Edmonds K 7 dan announced that the Senate had passed without amendment the 
aac —— Nebr. eas — — following concurrent resolution: 
nton us 
Boies Focht Kreider House concurrent resolution 41. 
Booher Gandy Larsen Sanders, N. Y. Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Benate 828 
Britten Garrett ch Se That there shall be printed as a House document 1,500 copies 7 
Brooks, Pa. Goldfogle Lesher Scott 5 of the Fifty fourth National Encampment o 18 Grand 
Browning Gooda McFadden Seu of ublic for the year 1920, not to exceed $1,700 in cost, 1 
Buchanan Gould McKeown Siege filustrations, 1,000 copies of which ‘shall be for the Lia T the House and 
Burke a g te 500 for the use of the Senate. 
B hs Graham, DL Madden mith, 2 
Butler xi Greene, Vt. Snell 2 message also announced that the Senate had passed 
Candler Martin th amendments the following concurrent resolution, in which 
Caraway Hamilton Mead Stephens, Miss. the concurrence of the House of Representatives was requested: 
Carew Hernandes Moon van Ho: t I 40 
Casey Hill Morin Thompson use concurrent resolution 40. 
Clen Holland Mott Upshaw ae ei Ai the House of Representatives (the Senate concurrin 
Costello. Houghton Mudd Vare That th rt of Gen. John J. idide — Senatet nioni dh IE 
Crowther Nicholls, S. C. Venable American Expedit onary Forces, be ted as a House document with- 
Cullen Humphreys. ichols, Ward out the accom panying maps and c and that 100,000 additonal 
Curry, Calif. Hutchinson O'Connell Watson copies be prin os of which 30,000 ies shall be for the use of the 
Dalin: 8 8 9 Senate and 70, copies for the use of the House. 
*. eie Arker Winslow 
Bewelt Johnson, Wash. Pell Woodyard THE WATER-POWER BILL. 
Dooling Johnston, N. Y. Platt Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following paire: g 
Until further notice: 


Mr. Bors with Mr. JOHNSTON of New York. 


Mr. Curry of California with Mr. MEAD. 
Mr. Goonparn with Mr. Larsen. 

Mr. Brooks of Pennsylvania with Mr. KETTNER, 
Mr. Gourp with Mr. ASWELL, 
Mr. Bunk with Mr. LESHER. 
Mr. Hovusuros with Mr. PELL. 
Mr. James with Mr. MARTIN. 
Mr, BurroucHus with Mr. Saspers of Louisiana. 
Mr. DALLINGER with Mr. O'CONNOR. 
Mr. BUTLER with Mr, STEELE. 

Mr. Cosrzxro with Mr. BELL. 


Mr. Focut with Mr. CASEY. 


Mr. Epöruxps with Mr. DOUGHTON. 
Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania with Mr. BENSON. 
Mr. HurcHINsoN with Mr. CARAWAY. 
Mr. Jounson of Washington with Mr. BLACKMON. 
Mr. CrowTHer with Mr. CAREW. 

Mr. GnaHAx of Illinois with Mr. DUPRÉ, 
Mr. Hasaron with Mr. CLEARY. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont with Mr. GANDY, 
Mr. KAHN with Mr. Canprer. 

Mr. Kearns with Mr. BUCHANAN. 

Mr. LEHLBACH with Mr. Curren. 

Mr. Kerry of Michigan with Mr. DAVEY. 
Mr. McBappen with Mr. Doorrne. 

Mr. Kremer with Mr. EAGAN. 


Mr. Mupp with Mr. EAGLE, 


Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island with Mr. FERRIS, 
Mr. Morin with Mr. GARRETT. 


Mr. Kress with Mr. HAMILL. 


Mr. Morr with Mr. GOLDFOGLE. 

Mr. MePfrnsox with Mr. HOLLAND, 
Mr. PARKER with Mr. HUMPHREYS. 
Mr. MabpEx with Mr. ROMJUE. 


from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 3184, the general water- 
power bill, disagree to all the Senate amendments, and agree to 
the conference asked for by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table a bill, of which 
the Clerk will read the title, disagree to all the Senate amend- 
ments, and agree to the conference asked for. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 3184) to create a Federal power commission and to 
define its powers and duties, to —— for the improvement of . 
er 


making 
on, repair, and preservation of cartain 


appropriations for the constru 
for otter purposes,” approved 


public works on rivers and 
t 8, 1917, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the part of the 
House Mr. Escu, Mr. Srynorr, Mr. Havcen, Mr. Sms, Mr. Tay- 
Lon of Colorado, and Mr. LEE of Georgia. 


WAR-RISK INSURANCE ACT. 


Mr TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by publishing an address by my 
colleague, Mr. Sweet, recently before the posts here and the 
soldiers of the Walter Reed Hospital, regarding the war-risk 
insurance act. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, 


Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following privileged 
report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 411. 


Resolved, That there shall be — — aoe of the contingent fund of the 
Ho until otherwise provided for by law, compensation at the rate 
= — 0 per annum for the services of a clerk to the Committee on 

jucation. 


Mr. Nicuors of Michigan with Mr. McKzown, 
Mr. Prarr with Mr. Scurry. 
Mr. Reavis with Mr. UPSHAW, Mr. WALSH. What activity is there now in this committee 
Mr. Rippick with Mr. Moon. which should call for this clerk? 
Mr. Sanvers of New York with Mr. Nicuorts of South Caro- Mr. IRELAND. They have convinced the Committee on Ac- 
lina. counts that their work is very heavy, and at the last session it 
Mr. Starr with Mr. WIIsoN of Louisiana. was impossible to secure a clerk. This is unanimous from 
Mr. THoxtrsox with Mr. SMALL, 
Mr. SNELL with Mr. O'CONNELL. 
Mr. Varg with Mr. Rowan. I 
Mr. Warp with Mr. SterHeNs of Mississippi. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. IRELAND. I will 


the Committee on Accounts, but I will yield to the chairman 
of the Committee on Education, who can better explain it than 


ean, 
Mr. FESS. What is the question? 
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Mr. WALSH. I asked the gentleman what activity the Com- 
mittee on Education was undertaking to call for this resolution. 
Is it to hold hearings on any legislation or about to act upon 
any new proposed legislation? 

Mr. FESS. The Committee on Education has pending several 
distinct measures, some of which we have already had hearings 


upon. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I wish the Chair 
would compel the Republicans to speak so that we can hear what 
is going on. 

Mr. FESS. When the Republicans are talking the Democrats 
refuse to listen. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will make a motion to give each 
one a megaphone so that we can hear. 

Mr. FESS. And provide the Democrats with an ear trumpet 
as well. I say that the Committee on Education has before it 
several distinctive measures, some of which we have already had 
hearings upon, such as the Smith-Towner measure and others. 
There are other measures pending that hearings will be held 
upon whenever the committee votes to hear them. There is 
a tremendous amount of correspondence, as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts knows, on measures that are educational in char- 
acter. This correspondence must be immediately answered or 
thrown into the wastebasket. As chairman of the committee I 
make an effort to answer all correspondence, and it is tre- 
mendously heavy. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, a lot of the correspondence belongs 
in the wastebasket, anyhow. 

Mr. FESS. I admit that. 

Mr. WALSH. It is thought by employing a clerk that he will 
be able to distinguish which shall go into the wastebasket 
and which shall be answered? 

Mr, FESS. The Committee on Education has work very much 
beyond that of many other committees in regard to the character 
of the legislation that comes before that committee. The com- 
mittee has had a clerk, but under the 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, can we have order? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I call the attention of the minority 
leader, Mr. Speaker, to the reason why we can not be heard on 
this side. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FESS. The Committee on Education at this moment 
has before it a bill that is being pressed by certain Members on 
the other side of the aisle, among which are the former chair- 
man of the committee, Mr. Sears, and hearings have been had 
on his measure. It has to do with a form of education of a 
physical character to take the place of military training. There 
is another bill before the committee that looks to the same solu- 
tion, that is backed by a large aggregation of people for a better 
state of education in the country. 

Mr. WALSH. Do I understand the gentleman that the com- 
mittee now has a session clerk? 

Mr. FESS. No; it had a session clerk at the special session, 
but that expired with the special session. 

Mr. WALSH. And the committee is without any clerk? 

Mr. FESS. Without any clerk, except the clerk in my office 
that I paid myself last month. I hoped that Congress would take 
čare of the clerk the same as it did last year, except that it 
would give us an annual clerk instead of a clerk for the special 
session. 

Mr, RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. In addition to the bills which the gentleman 
mentions, I will ask if there is not legislation pending providing 
for the deaf and dumb? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. We realize that the chairman has not had suffi- 
cient assistance, because of the tremendous amount of work, 
and, of course, we can not impose upon his secretary the burden 
of doing that work. The committee ought to have clerical as- 
sistance to do the work; there is no question about that. 

Mr. FESS. I will say that the character of the work that 
comes before the Committee on Education, much of it, is impor- 
tant, and as long as I have anything to do with it the committee 
will take care of that correspondence. 

Mr. RAKER. From what the gentleman says and from my 
own personal appearance before the committee and what I have 
seen, I want to concur in what he says. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. Did the gentleman's committee have any clerk in 
the special session? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; a session clerk, and we are now asking for 
an annual clerk. 

Mr. GARD. The committee did have a session clerk during 
the special session? 

Mr. FESS. Les. 


Mr. GARD. Has it had any during the regular session? 

Mr. FESS. Not an official clerk. I have the same clerk in 
the office, however, and the salary last month was paid by, 
myself, 

Mr. GARD. Is it intended to 
tion to the present clerk? 

Mr. FESS. Oh, no. 

Mr. GARD. Just the one clerk? 

Mr. FESS. Just the one clerk, 1 5 

Mr. GARD. The gentleman’s committee has had a clerk all 
of the time since he has been chairman of the committee? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; a session clerk, 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, I submit that this has all been 
gone over before. s 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Ohio a question. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield? 

Mr. IRELAND. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What has the clerk to do with these 
hearings which the gentleman says they are going to have 
before this committee? The hearings are all taken down by the 
stenographers, are they not? ' 

Mr. FESS. The clerk has to do with sending the hearings out 
when the country asks for them. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. If the House goes on and votes for 
every specific increase of salary here, how is the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. MoNpELL] going to cut off that billion dollars in 
the appropriations? 

Mr. FESS. Let me ask my friend from Missouri a question. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Very well. E 

Mr. FESS. Why should the Committee on Education be 
denied a clerk? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I think about half these committees 
ought to have the clerks taken away from them. 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Missouri 
will permit me, I had oceasion to go through this just a few 
days ago, and I can assure him that the special clerks to com- 
mittees were granted, with I think one or two exceptions, only, 
for one session—the extraordinary session—and there have been 
fewer clerks granted so far than in any session that I know of in 
recent years. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The gentleman from Ohio has not 
answered my question. In fact, he has not answered either one 
of my questions. The first is, if all of these hearings are not 
taken down by the stenographers? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. And, if so, what has the clerk to 
the committee to do with the hearings? 

Mr. FESS. The clerk to the committee sends out the notices 
that hearings will be held and announces to the people who 
have written in that the hearings are held at a certain time, 
and then answers the requests from the country for the hear- 
ings. The clerk has most to do with the hearings, save the 
taking down by the stenographer of what the people who appear 
there state. The clerk does not do that, of course, and no clerk 
does that in any committee. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. My other question is, if we vote 
every one of these increases of appropriations that are asked 
for, how is my illustrious friend from Wyoming [Mr. Monpetr] 
going to make good that prediction of cutting down the appro- 
priations by $1,000,000,000? 

Mr. FESS. On the basis that if you use efficiency, that is 
sane economy. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Why does not the gentleman’s clerk 
use efficiency and attend to this correspondence? 

Mr. FESS. I have not any; I am asking for one row. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Has not the gentleman any sort of 
a clerk? 

Mr. FESS. No; except what I pay for myself. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. As a Member of the House the 
gentleman has a clerk. 

Mr. FESS. My own secretary? 

. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. : 

Mr. FESS. To do the work of the Committee on Education? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. He can do it in 15 minutes a day. 

Mr. FESS. He can not do it in 15 minutes a day. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Illinois 
yield? 

Mr. IRELAND. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I really think the Committee 
on Education ougi.i to have a clerk, an annual clerk, and a good 
clerk. We know that the chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Fess], can not do the political work he 
has to do and also do the work of the Committee on Education, 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman is right about that. 


provide another clerk in addi- 
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Mr. KITCHIN. The chairman’s time is taken np with his 
responsible duties as chairman of the Republican congressional 
committee, and, of course, if the Committee on Education Is 
going to do anything, and it ought to do something, he ought 
to have a clerk to attend to the business of that committee. 
I am very strongly in favor of it. [Laughter and applause.] 

Now, laying all joking aside, I think that the Committee on 
Education ought to have an annual clerk. Years ago, seven or 
eight or ten years ago, or before that, the Committee on Educa- 
tien, while it had been a committee of this House for a quarter 
of a century or more, hardly ever met. It had no work to do. 
In the last few years it has become one of the most important 
committees of the House. I know that when we were making 
up the Committtee on Education in the last Congress, and the 
Democrats making up their quota in this Congress, the Com- 
mittee on Committees had about as many applications for places 
on the Committee on Education as they did for almost any of the 
committees of the House. During the last Congress anl in this 
Congress it has had some of the most important bills, and here- 
after it will be one of the important and responsible committees 
in the House. It will have charge of all matters of vocational 
education and the rehabilitation of soldiers, and all that. It 
is going to be a most responsible committee, and it ought to 
haye an annual clerk—certainly much more than some of the 
other committees who haye annual clerks. I hope the House 
will agree to the resolution. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
North Carolina yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Does not the gentleman really think 
that the important committee which ought to have an annual 
clerk, in connection with what is now taking place in the country, 
is the Committee on Woman Suffrage? [Laughter.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would say to the gentleman that he, at the 
beginning of this Congress, legislated his committee out of 
existence by passing the woman suffrage amendment. I[Laugh- 
ter.] If he had let woman suffrage be pending for three or 
four years and agitated the matter throughout the country, he 
might have been in a position to ask for a clerk. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. And I suggest that that is the only 
committee that has ever had the courage to do that sort of thing. 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, I would like to help out the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Kircumy] by saying that 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] absolutely refused a 
clerk and gave me a strong “bawling out” when I suggested it 
to him. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Illinois 
yield? 

Mr. IRELAND. Yes. 

Mr. SEARS. During the first session of the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress, while I was the chairman of the Committee on Education, 
my good Republican friends and my good Democratic friends 
refused to give me a clerk. At the last session of that Congress 
I made the statement that if the House would give me a clerk 
and I shouid ever be in the minority, I would assist the chairman 
of the Committee on Education in trying to secure a clerk. 

The Members of this House do not appreciate the importance 
of the Committee on Education. Many Members refer letters to 
the chairman of the Committee on Education from constituents 
of theirs. The teachers all over the country are writing to him 
for information on the vocational bill and the rehabilitation bill 
and many other educational bills. I take the view that the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] has just stated that he will take, 
that unless he expects to answer the correspondence he should 
resign as chairman of that committee. Now, he can not do that 
unless you give him a clerk, and I shall insist upon the chairman 
of the Committee on Education having an annual clerk in order 
that he may look after these educational matters and answer all 
inquiries received. I trust the resolution will go through unani- 


mously. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr, IRELAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer another resolution 
from the Committee on Accounts. 

DESKS FORMERLY IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 406. 


Resolved, That the Superintendent of the Capitol Building and 
Grounds is hereby authorized to deliver to Members of the House who 
were Members of the House in the their 
8 the desks formerly in the by 

m, respectively, in said Congress: Provided, That no expense to the 
House is hereby incurred. 


Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill to grant to the 
Members of the Sixty-second Congress the desks which they 
occupied during that Congress or before, There was no one who 


appeared before the committee in opposition to this bill and the 
committee was unanimous in its report. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it, 

Mr, HICKS. Is this a privileged report? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is in doubt. 

Mr, IRELAND. I am myself, but I hope there will be no 
objection. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, I ask to have it reported; we conid 
not hear back here. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is inclined to think the point of 
order raised by the gentleman from New York comes too late. 

Mr. WALSH. It was not offered as a privileged resolution. 

Mr. HICKS. Has it been reported? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; and the Chair recognized the gentle- 
man from Illinois, who proceeded to speak. 

Mr. WALSH. That will not give privilege to the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. No; but it would prevent a point of order 
from being raised. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, may I make this comment? We 
did not know what this resolution was until the gentleman from 
Illinois had a chance to say a few words, and the moment he 
stated what it was I raised the point. $ 

Mr. SANFORD. The only trouble about that is that the gen- 
tleman is not correct; the resolution was read. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is disposed to think that the point 
of order is raised too late, but will hear the gentleman on that point. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I think probably the 
Chair is right about that; but I would like to suggest to my 
eolleague that when he is presenting a series of resolutions from 
the Committee on Accounts it is not the proper thing to offer a 
resolution which is not privileged and then, the moment when 
anybody discovers what it is and makes the point of order, to 
make the point of order that it is too late to make a point of 
order against a privileged bill. 

Mr. IRELAND. I grant my colleague that, and I apologize. 
I only picked it out inadvertently, and if there be serious ob- 
jection—— 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I want to inquire whether this is a 
bill or a House resolution? 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I renew the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understood the gentleman wishes 
to withdraw the resolution. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Is this a bill or a joint resolution? 

The SPEAKER. It is a House resolution. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. A House resolution? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; a House resolution. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I would like to suggest to my col- 
league that the House of Representatives by a simple resolution 
can not give away Government property; and if the Superin- 
tendent of the Capitol on a resolution of this House should 
undertake to dispose of Government property—he might do it; 
I do not know—he would be liable under the Penal Code. 

Mr. IRELAND. What would the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. In order to give away or dispose of 
property of the Government it requires a bill or a joint resolu- 
tion of Congress. 

Mr. IRELAND. I recognize the error. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Property that belongs to the Govern- 
ment of the United States does not belong to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr. IRELAND. Well, I recognize the error, and it did not 
occur to me nor to any member of the committee, nor, I sup- 
pose, to the gentleman who introduced the resolution. I am 
quite willing to ask permission to withdraw it, and I ask that 


on. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and the gentleman withdraws the resolution. 


ARTHUR LUCAS. 


Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, I present another resolution 
which I hope will not provoke the discussion the other two have. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 385, 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of the contingent fund 
of the House, $60 to Arthur Lucas for special janitor services rendered 
during the first session of the Sixty-sixth Congress. 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, this resolution was passed at 
the special session; the recipient is the boy attending to the 
janitor work for the room occupied by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. It has been passed several times be- 
fore, and I trust there will be no objection to it, In the absence 
of any, I move the adoption of the resolution, 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 
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CLERK TO COMMITTEE ON KEFORM IN THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, I submit another resolution. ` 
The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 409. 


Resolved, That there shall be 125 aes of the contin at fund of the 
ae until otherwise id aga compensa at the rate 
ef $6 per diem for services — — ee k to the Co ttee Reform 


in the Civil Service, payment to commence fro: 
entered upon the di 


. shall be ascertained 
and evidenced by the cate of the of said committee. 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Accounts 
brought in a resolution at the last session for the same pay for 
a clerk which only obtained for that session, and the chairman 
of the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service has thoroughly 
convinced the committee that he-is in need of that clerk being 
continued. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

— IRELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER, From a reading of the resolution it occurs to 
me if the gentleman’s committee had hearings it might have 
ascertained when this clerk began work and designated the 
date from whieh it is paid. It is very indefinite. But it leaves 
it for the chairman to give the committee the infermation, and 
the committee to put it in the resolution. 

Mr. IRELAND. He did so, and I presume it is an error on 
the part of the committee not to have included it by amend» 
ment. If my memory serves me I think the chair- 
man informed us that the clerk had been active from the begin- 
ning of this session. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IRELAND, Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. How is it that the committee has reported 
the compensation om a per diem basis rather than an annual 
salary basis? 

Mr. IRELAND. The appropriation bill has in the past pro- 
vided for several additional session clerks, as the gentleman 
knows, on a per diem basis, and the committee in this instance 
followed that procedure. 

5 WALSH. This committee ordinarily does not have a 
clerk, 

Mr. IRELAND. No, sir. 

The SPEAKER. The question is en agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


ASSISTANT CLERK, COMMITTEE ON ENROLLED BILLS. 


Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, I submit a further resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from INnois submits a 
further resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 420, 


Mr. . Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IRELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. TREADWAY. ‘I would like te inquire whether this is a 
customary resolution for an assistant clerk to the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills? 

Mr. IRELAND. Yes, sir. It is presumed to be necessary, 

Mr. TREADWAY. It seems to me that the werk of the com- 
sete would probably be about the same from one session to 
another. 

Mr. IRELAND. This assistant clerk has usually been 
granted the Committee on Enrolled bills at the beginning of the 
session, but through the dilatory tactics of the chairman of the 
Committee on Aceounts it has not been presented before. 

Mr. GARNER. If the gentleman will yield, when the auditor 
goes to pass on the voucher to pay this clerk he has to ascer- 
tain the fact as to when he began his duties. How does he 
aseertain it? Does he ascertain it by taking the testimony of 
some one? This resolution does not say on the certificate of 
the chairman of the committee, but says when the clerk enters 
on his duties. I do not think it shows any date by which you 
can ascertain when this clerk begins his work. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to have the resolution again re- 
ported, in order to ascertain the fact when this clerk will be 
paid, or hew the auditor is to ascertain it. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the resolution will be 
again reported. 

The resolution was again reported. 

Mr. GARNER. When is it that he enters upon his duties? 


Mr. IRELAND. I should say, im the absence of the provision, 
that the certificate of the chairman, which has been honored 
in the past, would be sufficient. 

Mr. GARNER. I suggest the gentleman should amend his 
resolution. 

Mr. IRELAND. I will try to do that in the future 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 


Mr. IRELAND. I move to amend the resolution by the in- 
sertion of a provision to the effect that the compensation begin 
on the dates giyen in the certificate of the chairman of the 
committee. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. IRELAND: Page 1, Hre 7, * the word “ duties,” 
the and insert a comma and the following 


strike out 
“which shall ascertained and evidenced by the certificate of the 
chairman of said committee. 

The SPEAKER. The question is om agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IRELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. LITTLE. I shall not Oger any criticism of the committee 
for following the usual eustom. I assume it is right. But, in 
view of the fact that the enrolling of bills is the subject of criti- 
cism, I want to know if your committee has information as to 
what they want to do with two clerks? 

Mr. IRELAND. That matter has been gone over so thor- 
oughly and so many times in the past that we on the committee 
are all convinced that it is 

Mr. LITTLE. I am 5 too, but I thought perhaps you 
might have the details at hand. 

Mr. MANN of Ilinois. The clerks of the Committee on En- 
panes Bills read every enrolled bill and compare them. 

Mr. LITTLE. They read proof, too. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion as amended. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


ELLA X. KILLEEN. 


Mr. IRELAND, Mr. Speaker, I submit the following resolu- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois submits a reso- 
lution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 421. 


Resolved, That there shall be out of the Linger, aoe fund of the 
House to Ella M. Killeen, ter of Killeen, late an em- 
ployee of the House of Representatives, being a doorkee On the mes- 
senger roll, a sum equal to six months of his compensation as such em- 
ployee, and an additional amount, not exceeding $250, te defray the 
expenses of the funeral of said George Killeen. 

Mr. IRELAND. This is the usual resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


ADDITIONAL CLERKS, COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE AND COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN POST OFFICE DE- 
PARTMENT. 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, I submit another resolution. 
The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Hlinois submits another 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 402. 
Resolved, That the Committee on Expenditures in 8 
ment be, and is hereby, allowed a clerk at a salary at ine pat of $1,500 


per annum from December 1, H to be A paid ox out of the contingent fund 
ef the House until otherwise a 


The following committee raies was read: 


g eo: 5 tee on Expenditures in 
artment of State and Committee on Expenditures in the Post 
partment, said 5 to commence from the time such 

rk entered upon the rge of his duties, such time to be evidenced 
by certificate signed by the chairman of the committee.” 


Mr. WALSH. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IRELAND. nly. 

Mr. WALSH. What prompted the committee to increase the 
eompensation of the clerk provided fer the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the State Department from $1,500 per annum to 
$1,800 per annum? 

Mr. IRELAND, The additional cost of living at present and 
the impossibility of getting a competent clerk for $1,500. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. This is an annual clerk? 
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Mr. IRELAND. That is the evidence that was given us by 
the chairman of both committees. They had been unable thus 
far to secure the services of competent clerks for that amount. 
And this is the same amount, I might say to the gentleman, that 
was paid to the same committees last session. 

Mr. WALSH. Are these committees active? 


Mr. IRELAND. They so assured us. Both chairmen ap- 


peared before the committee. 

Mr. GARNER. They did assure us that they were going to 
do some business. 

Mr. IRELAND. They assured us that they had been doing 
business and that they were at the present time very active. 

Mr. GARNER. The only committees that I know of that have 
been busy in investigations are the special investigation com- 
mittees, particularly the so-called War Expenditures Committee, 
with its various subcommittees. I think that these committees 
on expenditures ought to go to work and do something with 
reference to the investigation of various departments ef the 
Government, but I am afraid they are not going to do anything. 
I have seen no exhibition of an intention so far, and have heard 
no statement to that effect on the floor of the House thus far, 
and I know that if you had found anything you would have 
been in here and have said something about it before this. 

Mr. IRELAND. The fact that these committees on expendi- 
tures have not thus far created any expense against the House 
or the contingent fund—other than named in this resolution— 
is no proof that they are not working. 

Mr. GARNER. Of course, inasmuch as the Democrats had 
clers for these committees, the Republicans will have clerks 
for them, and that is the only reason. In this instance there is 
an excuse for you to make an investigation, and you are not 
making an investigation. That is the trouble aboutit. I am not 
complaining about the clerks, but about your inefficiency in not 
investigating the various branches of the Government, as these 
committees on expenditures were intended to do. 

Mr. LITTLE. We will try to remedy that before the session 
is over. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Garner], in regard to the activity of the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the State Department, that if he had 
read the printed hearings that have gone out from that com- 
mittee, mailed to his office, he would have known that this com- 
mittee had been guilty of some activity, and that it has some 
more in view. 

Mr. GARNER. Then I want to congratulate the gentleman 
on his activity, and I hope some of the other chairmen on ex- 
penditure committees will imitate his good action. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The committee amendment proposes 
a session clerk, whereas the original resolution proposed an 
annual clerk? 

Mr. IRELAND. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. PARRISH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. IRELAND. I no longer have the floor. 

Mr. PARRISH. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Illinois may have one minute. 
I want to ask him a question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. IRELAND] may 
proceed for one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PARRISH. Is there any other resolution submitted to 
85 Committee on Accounts that has not been reported to the 

ouse? 

Mr. IRELAND. Several of them. 

Mr. GARNER. They are Democratic. That is the reason 
why they have not been brought in. [Laughter.] 

Mr. IRELAND. I am fearful that your surmise might be 
correct. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PARRISH. May I ask the gentleman when they will be 
reported? 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that a change of reference be made of the bill H. R. 5944 and 
the bill 10300 from the Committee on Military Affairs to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that a change of reference be made of the bills indicated, 
which the Clerk will report. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, let us haye them 
reported. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report them. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 5944) to remove the char; 
against Kenneth McKenzie, ordinary seaman, 

A bill (H. R. 10300) to remove the charge of desertion standing 
against Nelson T, Robinson. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
man want them rereferred? 

The SPEAKER. These are private bills, and they can be 
referred by the Clerk without action by the House. 


SUITS AGAINST THE UNITED STATES IN ADMIRALTY. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privi- 
leged report from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, from the Committee on Rules, submits the 
following repert: 

“The Committee on Rules, to which was referred House resolution 
436, submits a report on said resolution, with the recommendation 
that the same be agreed to. 


“ House resolution 436. 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution it 
shall be in order to move that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of S. 3076, being a bill ‘To authorize suits against the United 
States in admiralty, suits for salvage services, and provide for the 
release of merchant vessels belonging to the United States from arrest 
and attachment in foreign jurisdictions.’ That there shall be not to 
exceed two hours’ general debate, one-half to be controlled by the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary and one-half by the rank- 
ing member of minority of said committee. At the conclusion of the 
general debate the bill shall be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule, whereupon the bill shall be reported to the House with 
the amendments. if any, and the previous 8 shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and all amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one motion to recommit.“ 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the resolution 
states the purpose for which it was offered and reported to the 
House. It provides for the consideration of a bill that has al- 
ready passed the Senate, to enable suits in admiralty to be 
brought by litigants that have rights and interests that they 
ean not now adjudicate against the Government of the United 
States. This is for the purpose of enabling the House to con- 
sider the Senate bill on that subject. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to ask the gentleman 
when they are going to bring up this soldiers’ farm-land bill? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I am unable to advise the gen- 
tleman from Missouri just when that bill will be considered by 
the House. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That bill has been reported and 
has been on the calendar here for five or six months—since 
August 1—and a great many people want to know when any- 
thing is going to be done about it, or if anything at all is going 
to be done, and why it is not brought up and considered. Four 
million men in the United States are interested in it, as I 
reckon. I think there are about four millions. There must 
have been that many; maybe it was a few more, maybe a few 
less. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is the bill to provide for 
sending men out onto the arid lands and down into the swamp 
lands? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No; that bill provided three things: 
First, to get water onto the dry land, and to take water off the 
wet land, and to take over cut-over lands, 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. I know one boy very well among 
the 4,000,000, and I do not think he could be tied out on the 
arid desert until water reached him, or staked to a swamp farm 
down in Louisiana or Mississippi until they got the water off it. 
I do not think you could hold him in either one of those places. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That may be. Perhaps you could 
not hold him at all. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I do not think you could make 
him stay on any one of those places, either a desert or a swamp. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Here is the point. Before this 
Congress met, in the last Congress Secretary Lane got up a 
bill which is now called the Mondell bill—— 

a CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is the bill I was refer- 
ring to. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not object to that; but it was 
heralded ali over the country, with a great flourish of trumpets 
and braying of brass bands and everything else, that that was 
one of the chief things that the extra session of Congress was 
going to meet for. The extra session of Congress met and lasted 
five months and then adjourned, and now a month and a half 


of desertion standing 
nited States Navy. 


Mr. Speaker, why does the gentle- 
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of the regular session has passed away, and there is net a symp- 
tom of calling up that bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes, 

Mr. WALSH. Of course the gentleman recognizes the fact 
that the publicity department of the original author of the 
scheme was working overtime even before Congress did meet. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I think the publicity end of the 
gentleman from Wyoming works pretty regularly, as far as I 
have been able to notice. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Is the gentleman talking about the Mondell 
bill? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am talking about the Mondell 
bill, which was originally the Lane bill, and I want to know 
when it is going to be brought up. We have been running for 
seven months on what the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Maxx] 
calls chicken-feed bills, and nothing has been done about this 
important legislation. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I suggest to the gentleman from Missouri 
that he ought to withdraw that question. It is very embarrass- 
ing to the chairman of the Rules Committee, who is not in 
favor of the bill himself, and it is quite embarrassing to the 
majority leader. I can teil you when they are going to give you 
some information about it. They are going to wait until the 
national conventions to tell the American people what they are 
going to do if they are elected to the next Congress. They are 
not in a position now to tell what they are going to do in this 
session, and the gentleman from Missouri ought to know better 
than to ask those questions. I know myself what the answer 
is. [Laughter.] Here is the bill of the distinguished gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Morean]. Nobody can tell what is going 
to become of that bill, whether the committee is going to re- 
port it out or not, or what this Congress will do about it. Will 
Hays may tell us, but we must wait until the convention, be- 
cause these gentlemen on that side have got to go to the people 
on promises and not on what they have done. I am told that 
there are 72 of these different bills proposing relief for the re- 
turned soldiers. I do not even want to know what is going to 
become of them, and I know the gentleman from Kansas does 
not know. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Kansas knows what he is in favor of and what he is not in 
favor of, and he does not confide it to the gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Or to anybody else, either. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The gentleman from Kansas is 
in favor of the earliest action possible upon something that 
will be satisfactory to all the boys or a majority of the boys 
who served in the late war. So far they have not indicated 
just what would be agreeable to them. Many suggestions 
have been made by Members of the House. Much propaganda 
has been put out through the country for one measure and 
another, but it has not yet been ascertained just what will be 
satisfactory to the soldiers of the war with respect to lands 
and homes that they may desire to establish for themselves. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. In a moment. The gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr, CLARK] and the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Krrcurx] talk about want of action in the past 
seven months upon this important matter. Why, I have a very 
distinct recollection that the Democratic Party came into power 
in 1912 on the issue that they would reduce the cost of living. 
Up to this good hour the cost of living has been going up, and 
for seven years they have not reduced it one penny, but under 
their administration it has been constantly increasing. We 
have made no promises. We go ahead and find out what should 
be done and then proceed to do it. [Applause.] 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. In connection with the statements made 
by the gentleman from Kansas, in view of the great interest in 
this matter, I will ask the gentleman if the Committe on Rules 
has given any consideration to the proposition involved in a 
resolution introduced by myself some weeks ago providing for 
a special standing committee of the House to investigate and to 
act upon these various measures affecting the interests of the 
soldiers? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. There have been many resolu- 
tions of that kind introduced by Members of the House and 
referred to the Committee on Rules. Action is now being taken 
with a view of designating a committee for the purpose of 
taking charge of such legislation as may grow out of the bills 
that ha~® been introduced. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. I am glad to hear they are making that 
much progress. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. I regret, however, that it will 
be impossible when that action is taken to give credit by name 
to the Members who have introduced bills and resolutions upon 
the subject. It will be disappointing that the legislation, what- 
ever it may be, can not bear the names of all the Members who 
have introduced resolutions and bills on the subject. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Ganp.] 

Mr. GARD. I desire to ask concerning the text of the rule 
which the gentleman has brought in. I notice that it provides 
for two hours’ general debate. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I am glad to get back to that 
subject, because that is the subject before the House. 
[Langhter.] 

Mr. GARD. What I want to know is whether the general 
debate is to be what is commonly understood as general debate, 
or whether it will apply to the bill. I think, in view of the 
short time, it ought to apply to the bill. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The resolution does not confine 
general debate to the subject matter of the bill. 

Mr. GARD. Does not the gentleman think that it should? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It was not asked by the pro- 
ponent of the resolution, and the subject was not discussed in 
the Committee on Rules when it was under consideration. 

Mr. GARD, It is an important bill, providing for a new pro- 
cedure in admiralty, and I think the general debate ought to 
apply to the bill. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I take it that the subject mat- 
ter being of great importance, it will take most of the time for 
debate on the bill. It is under the control of the members of 
the committee, and they will confine themselves largely to the 
discussion of the subject matter. Of course, if time is yielded 
in general debate, the Member to whom it is yielded would not 
be confined to the bill. - 

Mr. KITCHIN. I suggest that in limiting general debate to 
two hours perhaps we could give time to some Republican to 
give a fuller, better, and more definite and specific explanation 
of why the Rules Committee has not reported out the soldiers’ 
bill. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. In answer to the gentleman, 
not one of the soldiers’ bills has been referred to the Committee 
on Rules, and none of them is pending there. Some resolutions 
looking to the appointment of a committee are before the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I thought that the gentleman from Wyoming, 
the author of the bill, really introduced it for the purpose of 
putting it through and not for fooling the soldiers. So it 
seems he has not even pushed the bill, has not asked the Com- 
mittee on Rules to report it out, and he has not asked unani- 
mous consent for the consideration of his bill here. I thought 
it was a real bill for the soldiers and not for buneombe. 
[Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. The gentleman from North 
Carolina knows so well what buncombe is, and the subjects on 
which it is indulged in, that he is well qualified to accuse other 
Members of indulging in buncombe. [Laughter.} 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I will, 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I did not hear the rule read. Does 
it make this in order so that if the bill is not finished to-day 
it will take the piace of the Unanimous Consent Calendar on 
Monday? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It provides that the chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary may move to go into Committee 
of the Whole. It authorizes him, and then it would be for the 
House to decide whether on Monday it should go into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole for the further consideration of the bill. 
If the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary should move 
that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill, 
the House could either vote up or vote down that motion. 

Mr. WALSH. Under the resolution, the Speaker might de- 
cline to recognize the chairman of the committee for that motion. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes; he could giye preference 
to anyone else. : 

Mr. WALSH. I would like to ask the chairman if he is 
strongly in favor of the adoption of this rule? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes; and Mr. Speaker, I will 
move the previous question on the rule in order that we may 
haye it adopted at once, 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas moves the pre- 
vious question, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


SUITS AGAINST THE UNITED STATES FOR MARITIME TORTS. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 3076) authorizing 
suits against the United States in admiralty, suits for salvage 
services, and providing for the release of merchant vessels be- 
longing to the United States from arrest and attachment in 
foreign jurisdictions, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly the House resolved 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, with Mr. Hicks in the chair, ; 

Mr, VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to dispense with the first reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman withhold that request 
until the bill is reported. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was reported. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, I think the bill 
should be read. It provides for a new procedure, and I object. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the United States, and any corporation in 
which the United States owns not less than a majority of the capital 
stock, may be sued in personam in the district courts of the United 
States, in admiralty, for any cause of action of which said courts ordi- 
narily have cognizance in their admiralty and maritime jurisdictions, 
arising since April 6, 1917, out of or in connection with the possession 
operation, or ownership by the United States, or such corporation, o 
any merchant vessel, or the po: on, ge, or ownership by the 
United States, or such corporation, of any cargo, in those cases where, 
if the United States were suable as a private party, a suit in personam 
could be maintained, or where, if the vessel or cargo were privately 
owned or possessed, a suit in rem could be maintained and the vessel or 
cargo could be arrested or attached at the time of the commencement 
of suit. Any such suit shall be brought in the district court of the 
United States for the district in which the parties so g, or any of 
them, reside or have their principal place of business in the United 
States, or in which the vessel or cargo charged with liability is found, 
or in the district in or nearest which the cause of action arises, or in 
any district in which the Attorney General or other duly authorized 
law oficer may agree to appear. In case the United States, or such 
corporation, shall file a li in rem, or in personam, in any district, 
a cross libel in personam may be filed, or a set off claimed a st the 
United States, or such corporation, with the same force and effect as 
if the libel had been filed by a private party. Such Cistrict court is 
hereby authorized to hear and determine any such suit upon the prin- 
ciples of liability and in accordance with the practice obtaining in 
like cases between private parties in suits in admiralty, and, a 
proper case, to enter a decree for or against the United States, or such 
corporation, with costs, and if for a money judgment, together with 
interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum until paid, unless the suit 
involves a contract 3 a higher rate of interest, in which 
event interest shall be allowed in accordance with the contract, and all 
interest shall run as ordered by the court. Appeal from the decree of 
the district court in any case brought under this act shall lie to the 
circuit court of appeals and to the Supreme Court, and the decision of 
the circuit court of appeals shall be reviewable by the Supreme Court, 
as now provided in other cases of ad Ity and maritime jurisdiction, 

Sec, 2. That no suit in rem shall be brought against, nor any war- 
rant of arrest or attachment levied upon, any vessel owned or operated 
by, or demised to, or in the possession of the United States, or such 
aforesaid corporation, nor against nor upon any cargo owned and in the 

ssion of the United States, or of such corporation, but any suit 

rought hereunder shall, if the libelant so elects in his libel, pr 

in accordance with the 1 of suits in rem in all cases wherein 
maritime liens exist and where, if the vessel or cargo with respect to 
which the action arises were privately owned and possessed, a sult in 
rem could be. maintained and the vessel or cargo arrested or attached 
at the time of the commencement of suit; but election to proceed as 
aforesaid as in rem shall not preclude the ifbelant in a proper case from 
also seeking relief in personam in the same suit, 

Sec, 3. That the United States and such aforesaid corporation shall 
be entitled to the benefits of all exemptions from, and all limitations 
of, liability accorded by the statutes of the United States and of the 
several States and Territories, and by the maritime law, to the owners, 
charterers, operators, and agents of vessels. 

Sec. 4. That neither the United States nor such aforesaid corpora- 
tion shall be required to give any bond or admiralty stipulation in any 
suit brought hereunder, either in the court of original jurisdiction or 
in any appellate court. 

Sec. 5. That in the event of any privately owned vessel out of the 
possession of the United States being arrested in any suit in rem or 
attached in any suit, in personam, such vessel shall be immediately 
released without bond or stipulation being required therefor upon the 
United States, through the Attorney General, or any other officer duly 
authorized by him intervening and assuming responsibility for all lia- 
bility arsine in such suit, and upon such intervention said cause shall 
prorerd ana nst the United States in accordance with the provisions 
of section 2. 

Sec. 6. That jurisdiction be, and hereby is, conferred upon the 
several courts of the United States for the purposes herein specifi 

Sec. 7. That in any suit brought hereunder, the libelant shall file his 
libel, duly verified. with the clerk of the district court having jurisdic- 
tion of the cause, and shall forthwith serve a copy thereof on the 
United States attorney for such district, and mail a copy thereof, b 
registered mail, to the Attorney General of the United States, and shall 
file with the clerk of said district court an affidavit of such service and 


mailing. Such service and mailing shall constitute a valid service on 
the United States. 

Sxc, 8. That suits herein authorized may be brought within one year 
after the approval of this act, with respect to any of the aforesaid 
causes of action arising prior to such approval; and all other suits 
3 shall be brought within two years after the cause of action 

Ses. 

Sec. 9, That if any vessel or cargo within the purview of sections 1 
and 5 of this act is arrested, attached, or otherwise seized by process of 
any court in any country other than ‘the United States, or if any suit 
is brought therein against the master of any such vessel, for any cause 
of action out of, or in connection with, the possession, opera- 
tion, or ownership of any such vessel, or the possession, carria ©, or 
ownership of any such cargo, the Secretary of State of the United States. 
in his discretion, upon the request of the Attorney General of the United 
States, or any other officer duly authorized by him, may, in the event 
of such arrest, attachment, or seizure of any such vessel, direct the 
United States consul residing at or nearest the place at ‘which such 
action is commenced to claim such vessel or cargo and to execute an 
agreement, 8 bond, or wig fo pee for and on behalf of the 
United States, or the United States Shipping Board, or such aforesaid 
corporation, for the release of such vessel or cargo from such arrest. 
attachment, or seizure, as by said court required, and, if an a peal 
shall thereafter intervene, to execute such agreement, undertaking, 
bond, or stipulation as shall be required for the rosecution of said ap- 
peal, or may, in the event of such suit against the master of any such 
vessel, direct the United States consul residing at or nearest the place 
of such action is commenced to enter the appearance of the United 
States, or of the United States Shipping Board, or of such aforesaid 
corporation, in such action, and to pledge the credit thereof to the pay- 
ment of any judgment and costs that may be entered in such suit. he 
Attorney General is hereby vested with power and authority to arrange 
with any bark, surety company, person, firm, or corporation in the 
United States, its Territories and possessions, or in any foreign country, 
to execute any such aforesaid bond or stipulation as surety or stipulator 
thereon, and to pledge the credit of the United States to the indemni- 
fication of such surety or stipulator as may be required to secure the 
execution of such bond or stipulation. The presentation of a copy of 
the judgment roll in any such suit, certified by the clerk of the court 
and authenticated by the certificate and seal of the United States consul 
claiming such vessel or cargo, or his successor, and by the certificate 
of the Secretary, of State as to the official capacity of such consul, 
shall be sufficient evidence to the proper accounting officers of the 
United States for the allowance and payment of such PP ete opp Pro- 
vided, however, That where the status of any vessel within the purview 
of this section so warrants, nothing in this act shall be held to prejudice 
or preclude a claim of the immunity of such vessel from foreign juris- 
graon, or prevent a settlement of the case through diplomatic nego- 

ations. 

Sec. 10. That any final judgment rendered in any suit herein author- 
ized, and any final judgment within the purview of sections 5 and 9 
of this act, and eed arbitration award or settlement had and agreed 
to under the provisions of section 11 of this act, shall, upon the pres- 
entation of a duly authenticated copy thereof, be paid by the proper 
accounting officers of the United States out of any appropriation or 
insurance fund or other fund especially available therefor; otherwise 
there is hereby appropriated, out of any moncy in the Treasury of the 
United States not otherwise apprepriated, a sum sufficient to pay any 
such judgment, or award, or settlement. 

Sec. 11, That the Secretary of any department of the Government 
of the United States, or the United States Shipping Board, or the board 
of trustees of such aforesaid corporation, having control of the pos- 
session or operation of any merchant vessel, are, and each hereby is, 
authorized to arbitrate, compromise, or settle any claim in which suit 
will He under the provisions of sections 1, 5, 9, and 12 of this act. 

Sec, 12. That the United States, and the crew of any merchant vessel 
owned or operated by the United States, shall have the right to collect 
and sue for salvage services rendered by such vessel and crew, and any 
moneys recovered therefrom by the United States for its own benefit. 
and not for the benefit of the crew, shall be covered into the United 
States Treasury to the credit of the department of the Government of 
the United States, or of the United States Shipping Board, or of such 
ai are corporation, having control of the possession or operation of 
such vesse 
Src, 13. That all moneys recovered in any suit brought by the United 
States on any cause of action arising out of, or in connection with, the 
possession, operation, or ownership of any merchant vessel, or the 

ossession, carriage, or ownership of any cargo shall be covered into 
he United States Treasury to the credit of the department of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, or of the United States Shipping Board, 
or of such aforesaid corporation, having control of the vessel or cargo 
with respect to which such cause of action arises, for reimbursement of 
the appropriation, or insurance fund, or other funds, from which the 
loss, mage, or compensation for which said judgment was recovered 
has been or will be paid. 

Sec. 14. That the Attorney General shall report to the Congress at 
each session thereof the suits under this act in which final Judgments 
shall haye been rendered against the United States and such aforesaid 
corporation, and the Secretary of any department of the Government of 
the United States, and the United States Shipping Board, and the board 
of trustees of any such aforesaid corporation, shall likewise report 
the arbitration awards or settlements of claims which shall have been 
agreed to since the previous session, and in which the time to appeal 
shall have 5 or have been waived, 

Src. 15. That the provisions of all other acts Inconsistent herewith 
are hereby repealed. 


The following committee amendment was read: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

That eyery vessel owned by the United States or by any corporation 
in which the United States or its representatives shall own the entire 
outstanding capital stock, or in the possession of the United States or 
of such corporation, or operated by or for the United States or such 
corpora non is hereby declared to be a public vessel of the United States 
and to be immune from arrest or seizure. Say cargo owned 88 
sessed by the United States or by such corporation is hereby declared to 
be 8 property of the United States and to be immune from arrest 
or seizure. 

“Sec. 2. That in cases where if such vessel were 3 owned or 
operated, or if such cargo were privately owned and possessed, a pro- 
ceeding in admiralty could be maintained, a libel in personam may be 
brought against the United States or against such corporation, as the 
case may be, provided that such vessel is employed or intended to be 
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employed in the carriage of cargoes or of pamen ers for hire. Such 
suits shall be brought in the district court of the United States for the 
district in which the parties so suing, or any of them, reside or have 
their principal place of business in the United States, or in which the 
vessel or cargo charged with liability is found. The libelant shall 
forthwith serve a copy of his libel on the United States attorney for 
such district and mail a copy thereof by registered mail to the Attorne: 
General of the United States, and shall file a sworn return of suc 
service and mailing. Such service and mailing shall constitute valid 
service on the United States and such corporation, In case the United 
States or such corporation shall file a libel in rem or in personam in an 
district, a cross-libel in personam may be filed or a set-off claim 
against the United States or such corporation with the same force and 

ect as if the libel had been filed by a private party: Provided, That 
upon application of either party the cause may, in its discretion, be 
transferred to any other district court of the United States, or to any 
such court upon which they may agree. 

“Sec. 3. That such suits shall proceed and shall be heard and deter- 
mined according to the principles of law and to the rules of practice 
obtaining in like cases between private parties. A decree a st the 
United States or such corporation vag À include costs of suit, and when 
the decree is for a money judgment, interest at the rate of 4 per cent 
pr annum until satisfied, or at any higher rate which shall be stipulated 

any contract upon which such decree be based. Interest shall 
run as ordered by the court. Decrees shall be subject to appeal and 
revision as now provided in other cases of admiralty and maritime 
urisdiction. If the libelant so elects in his libel the suit may proceed 
n accordance with the principles of libels in rem wherever 2 shall 
appear that had the vessel or om, 5 been privately owned and possessed 
a libel in rem might have been maintained, Election so to 8 Shall 
not preclude the libelant in any proper case from seeking relief in 
personam in the same suit. Neither the United States nor such corpor- 
ation shall be required to give any bond or admiralty stipulation on any 
proceeding brought hereunder. 

“Sec, 4. That if a privately owned vessel not in the possession of 
the United States or of such corporation is arrested or attached upon 
any cause of action arising or alleged to bave arisen out of the previ- 
ous possession, ownership, or operation of such vessel by the United 
States or by such corporation, such vessel shall be released without bond 
or stipulation therefor upon the suggestion by the United States, through 
its Attorney General or other duly author law officer, that it is inter- 
ested in such cause, desires such release, and assumes the lability for 
ane 5 ot any 1 obtained S7 me 1 3 ee and 

ereafter such cause shall proceed against the Unit tates in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this act. 

“Sec, 5. That suits as herein authorized may be brought on causes of 
action arising since June 6, 1917, provided that suits based on causes of 
action arag Rook to the Sopera gens ace 1 be brought within 
one r after the approval o 8 act; and all other suits hereund 
shall be brought within two years after the cause of action arises. S 

“Sec. 6. That the United States or such corporation shall be entitled 
to the benefits of all exemptions and of all limitations of liability ac- 
corded by law to the owners, charterers, operators, or agents of vessels, 

“Sec. 7. That if any vessel or cargo within the purview of sections 
1 and 4 of this act is arrested, attached, or otherwise selzed by process 
of any court in any country other than the United States, or if any 
suit is brought thereln against the muster of any such vessel for any 
cause of action arising out of, or in connection with, the possession, 
operation, or ownership of any such vessel, or the possession, carriage. 
or own of any such cargo, the Secretary of State of the United 
States in his discretion, upon the request of the Attorney General of 
the United States, or any other officer duly authorized by him, ma 
direct the United States consul residin: 25 or . the place at whic’ 
o execute an a 


2 

udgment and cost that mer e At- 

th power and authority to 7 

with any bank, suret company, e 
an 


United States, its Territories 


of the Secretary of State as to the official ket pated ae such conse! shall 
g officers o e 


of trustees of such corporation having control of the p 
operation of any merchant vessel are, and each hereby is, authorized to 
arbitrate, compromise, or settle any claim in which suit will lie under 
the provisions of sections 1, 4, 7, and 10 of this act. 

“Src. 10. That the United States, and the crew of any merchant 
vessel owned or operated by the United States, or such corporation, 
shall have the right to collect and sue for salvage services rendered by 
such vessel and crew, and any moneys recovered therefrom by the United 
States for its own benefit, and not for the benefit of the crew, shall be 
covered into the United States Treasury to the credit of the department 
of the Government of the United States, or of the United States Shipping 
Board, or of such corporation having control of the possession or opera- 
tion of such vessel, 
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“Sec. 11. That all moneys recovered in any suit brought by the 
United States on any cause of action arising out of, or in connection 
with, the possession, operation, or ownership of any merchant vessel 
or the possession, carriage, or ownership of any cargo, shall be covere! 
into the United States reasury to the credit of the department of the 
Government of the United States, or of the United States Shipping 
Board, or of such aforesaid corporation having control of the vessel or 
cargo with ct to which such cause of action arises, for reimburse- 
ment of the appropriation, or insurance fund, or other funds from which 
the loss, damage, or compensation for which said judgment was re- 
covered has been or will be paid. 

“Sec. 12. That the Attorney General shall report to the Congress at 
each session thereof the suits under this act in which final judgment 
shall have been rendered for or against the United States and such 
aforesaid corporation, and the Secretary of any department of the 
Government of the United States and the United States Shipping Board 
and the board of trustees of any such aforesaid corporation shall like- 
wise report the arbitration awards or settlements of claims which shall 
haye been agreed to since the previous session and in which the time to 
appeal shall have expired or have been waived. 

“ Bec. 18. That the provisions of all other acts inconsistent herewith 
are hereby repealed.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The rule under which we are operating 
provides that there shall be not to exceed two hours of general 
debate one-half to be controlled by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and one-half by the ranking member of 
the minority on that committee. The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Votstrap] for one hour. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman I rise to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. This is a very important measure involving 
additional jurisdiction upon the courts and providing remedies 
which may cost the Government a great many hundred thousand 
dollars. I think there ought to be more than 28 people here to 
listen to the explanation of the bill by the chairman of the com- 
mittee. I make the point of order that there is no quorum 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently 
no quorum is present. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Anderson Doremus Johnson, S. Dak. 2 75 75 
a 


Andrews, Md. Doughton Johnston, N.Y. Pi. 
Anthony. Dupré Kelley, Mich, Radcliffe 
Aswell Eagan Kennedy, R. I. Reavis 
Ayres Eagle Kettner eed, N. Y, 
Bacharach Edmonds iess Riddick 

1l UNOR pede ya peak an 
Benson ns, Nebr. ngley omque 
Blackmon Ferris Lankford Rowan 
Boies Focht Larsen Sanders, La. 
Booher Frear Lazaro Saunders, Va, 
Bowers Gandy . Scott 
Britten Ganly Lehlbach Scull 
Brooks, Pa. Garrett Linthicum Siege 
Browning Goldfogle Longworth Sinnott 
Burdick Goodal Luhrin Small 
Burke Gould * McFadden Smith, Idaho 
Burroughs Graham, Pa McKenzie Smith, N. Y. 
Butler Graham, III McKeown Snell 
Candler Green, Iowa McPherson Stee 
Cantrill Greene, Vt. Madden Stephens, Miss, 
Caraway Hamill Maher Sullivan 
Carew Hamilton Mann, S. C. Thompson 
Casey Haugen ason Upshaw 
Cleary Hernandez Mead Vare 
copier Hill Moon Ward 
Costello Holland Morin Watson 
Crowther Houghton Neely Wilson, La. 
Cullen Howard Nicholls, S. C. Winslow 
Dallinger Hudspeth O'Connell Wood, Ind, 
Davey Humphreys O'Connor Woodyard 
Denison Hutchinson Olney Zihlman 
Dewalt James Padgett 
Dooling Jefferis Pell 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Hicks, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee 
had had under consideration the bill S. 8076; that the committee 
had found itself without a quorum, and he had caused the roll 
to be called; that 295 Members responded to their names—a 
quorum—and he handed in the list of the absentees, 

The committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
nized for one hour. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, when we entered the war 
it became necessary for us to engage in the business of building 
a large number of ships, not chiefly war vessels but ships for the 
purpose of carrying cargoes and transferring our soldiers from 
this side of the Atlantic to the scene of activities on the other 
side. We passed what was known as the shipping act, creating 
a Shipping Board; that board was authorized to create a ship- 
ping corporation, and formed a corporation known as the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. This corporation has largely had con- 
trol of the ships that have been engaged in carrying on the com- 
merce needed during the war. A large number of those ships 
are still being operated, and will no doubt continue to be oper 
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ated, by this corporation. It will take considerable time be- 
fore we can dispose of those ships, if we ever do. 

Section 9 of the shipping act made the Government of the 
United States liable for marine torts. Simple justice required 
that if the Government entered upon the business of carrying 
freight we ought to make the Government stand in practically 
the position of a private individual as to liability, so that those 
who might be injured by its operations could have a remedy. 
Under the old law the Government could not be sued. Conse- 
quently if we did not pass an act to give relief, all persons who 
might be injured by collisions at sea, collisions with our vessels, 
would be without remedy. Under the practice that has prevailed 
in years past parties who suffered in those collisions could secure 
relief only through a special act of Congress. Under section 9 
of the shipping act creating this liability on the part of the Gov- 
ernment several suits were brought because of collisions that 
occurred between Government-owned merchant ships and ships 
belonging either to our own or foreign people. One of those 
eases, known as the Lake Monroe case, went to the Supreme 
Court. While the Government strenuously contested the suit, 
insisting that it was not liable, the Supreme Court held that it 
was, and since then ships have been constantly held up not only 
in this country but in foreign countries. Difficulty has grown 
out of that fact. 

Under admiralty law—I am sorry to say I know but very little 
about that kind of law, as the only ships we have out in my 
country are prairie schooners— jurisdiction is secured by attach- 
ing the ship—taking the ship and tying it up to the dock. At 
present that causes very large losses, because even the deten- 
tion of a ship for one day usually results in a loss of two or three 
thousand dollars. It is for the purpose of avoiding this kind of 
losses that we are seeking to pass this bill. It has been asked 
by the Shipping Board and the Attorney General; it has the 
approval of the Secretary of State and the War and Navy De- 
partments. The bill provides that instead of securing jurisdic- 
tion by seizure of the ship suit may be brought by service of 
summons upon the Attorney General, and that upon such service 
the Government shall become liable without an attachment. We 
provide that no ship of the Government shall be seized, arrested, 
or attached in any fashion. In lieu of this we provide a remedy 
by a suit in personam against the Government. In foreign 
countries our ships are being constantly tied up, and under the 
existing law there is no power anywhere to give bond to secure 
release of the ships. The custom under admiralty law is that 
as soon as a ship is tied up if payment is not made or satisfac- 
tion rendered in some fashion the party whose ship has been 
seized gives a bond or other stipulation that he will pay what- 
eyer damages may finally be adjudged against him. In a foreign 
country, of course, our law will have no foree to prevent a 
seizure of our vessels unless we can make stipulations with those 
countries that whatever law we have shall apply there just as 
it applies here. But this bill seeks to give to our Government 
the power to enter into the necessary stipulation or give the 
necessary bond to secure releases of our ships. That is the gen- 
eral purpose of the bill. I do not believe that I ought to take 
the time of this committee to go into any more extended ex- 
planation of the bill at this time, because it will all be read and 
fully explained under the five-minute rule, as it is being con- 
sidered in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. The bill as reported by the committee restricts 
this right to sue for damages resulting from collision or other- 
wise to damages received as the result of the operation of mer- 
chant ships by the United States Government. It does not in- 
clude vessels of war or other vessels owned by different depart- 
ments of the Government. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No; it simply covers merchant vessels, 
The committee had extensive hearings, because a great many 
parties insisted that we ought to extend it so as to embrace 
naval vessels, so called, and other vessels of the Government 
not engaged in commerce. Of course, we have a very large num- 
ber of those vessels. My understanding is that perhaps some 
effort will be made upon the floor to include those, but we will 
try to cross that bridge when we reach it. The Committee on 
the Judiciary concluded that it ought not in this bill include any- 
thing but merchant ships. This is in the nature of an emer- 
gency measure. I believe that if we are to consider the other 
phase of this shipping matter, we ought to do it in a separate 
measure and ought to consider it carefully, because I can see 
there may be many complications we ought to take care of, such 
as those which necessarily must arise during war and from 
conditions that do not affect the ordinary merchant ships. 


Mr. WHITE of Maine. 
tion? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Would this bill apply to Shipping 
Board vessels that are allocated to private concerns and are 
being operated by private concerns? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes; it covers all ships owned by the 
Government. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Would it apply to vessels which have 
been sold by the Government and on which there are deferred 
payments with some sort of an understanding that the Govern- 
ment retained a qualified title of some sort in the vessel? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. There is a section that deals with vessels 
that have been sold. Under certain circumstances the Govern- 
ment may be liable for collisions that may have occurred with 
such yessels. 

Mr. WHALEY. Will the gentleman yield?, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I will. 

Mr. WHALEY. In reply to the gentleman from Maine the 
gentleman did not mean to say that where the Government has 
sold a ship that there is any liability that comes in after the 
sale? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes; there is a provision that would coyer 
certain cases. 

Mr. WHALEY. Only in cases where the liability has been 
incurred before the Government has parted with the possession 
of the ship and the right to the ship? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. That I presume is correct. Section 4 is 
intended to cover cases of that kind. 

Mr. WALSH. Wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. I want to ask the gentleman if it is not a fact 
that certain departments of the Government which operate Goy- 
ernment vessels are now clothed with jurisdiction to settle 
claims arising out of the operation of vessels under its juris- 
diction—— 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes, 

Mr. WALSH (continuing). Up toa certain amount. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Up toa certain amount. 

Mr. WALSH. In the case of the Navy I think it is up to $500. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I do not remember the amount; it is not 
very large. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I will 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, I rise to ask whether the language on 
page 12, in section 4, does not indicate that a suit can be brought 
against privately owned vessels where the cause of action arises 
out of previous possession or ownership or operation of the ves- 
sel by the United States? In other words, that after a vessel 
has once been sold, whether on a large payment or a small pay- 
ment down, it is a privately owned vessel? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I presume so. 

If there is no further question, I will reserve the balance of 
my 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Tuomas] use some of his time? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON]. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to extend 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I wish to discuss the 
sedition bill, which has been reported to the House. The bill 
having been favorably reported by the committee and now being 
before the House, I feel I should get into the Recorp the protest 
of one Member who intends to vote against it, who regards it 
as vicious in principle, and who deeply regrets that it should be 
brought forward at this time, of all times most inopportune. 

For months an expensive propaganda has been carried on in 
behalf of the suppression of free speech. That is what it has 
really been, although it has been disguised, as only the ingenuity 
of professional propagandists can do, with the cloak of patriot- 
ism. It has been hidden away, but the real purpose of this 
movement is to strike at this fundamental right that is safe- 
guarded to us in the first amendment to the Constitution. 

Mr, HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I yield. 

Mr. HUSTED. There are certain provisions in the first and 
second sections of the bill to which I am personally very much 
opposed, but I would like to ask the gentleman whether he thinks 
the freedom of speech guaranteed under our Constitution should 
be extended to the advocacy of the use of force and violence in 


Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
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overthrowing our Government or in overthrowing our institu- 
tions and our laws? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The question that the gentleman asks 
is a commentary on the false front that has been put on this 
propaganda. The representation is made again and again that 
we have no laws against inciting to insurrection and the use of 


ferce against the Government. That is the false face they 
have put on this agitation. They claim we have not laws to 
prevent men from doing that kind of thing. We have such laws, 
and one of the purposes of my speech is to call attention to that 
fact. We have now on the statute books sections 5334 and 5336, 
and which I shall read, and I hope Members will take occasion 
to examine these statutes and study what is meant by them. 
Section 5334 is: f 

Bec. 5334. Every person who incites, sets on foot, assists, or engages 
in any rebellion or insurrection against the authority of the United 
States, or the laws thereof, or gives aid or comfort thereto, shall be 
punished by imprisonment not more than 10 years, or by a fine of not 
more than $10,000, or by both of such punishments; and „ moreover, 
be incapable of holding any office under the United States. 

Now, if you will compare this section with sections 1 and 2 
of the bill which has been reported, which sections constitute the 
excuse for bringing the bill forward, you will find that the new 
measure adds very little of substance to the old law. Under this 
law that has been on the books since 1862 men can not incite 
others to insurrection without committing a crime. You will 
see, then, the force of the question which the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Hustrep] asked me. It is a red herring across 
the trail. 

We now have laws against advising men to insurrection. We 
now have laws against inciting men to take up arms against their 
country, and such an excuse for this new legislation is either 
founded in ignorance or an unwillingness to be candid with the 
people of the country. 

Now, this new legislation has one substantial thing in it that 
section 5384 does not contain. It is the possible punishment by 
death. This statute, gentlemen, was passed during the Civil 
War, when the people of one half of this country were arrayed 
against the people of the other half and with families even 
divided. We find that Congress in that time was only willing 
to pass a law fixing the punishment at 10 years in the peniten- 
tiary for inciting men to rebellion. But now, in time of peace, 
when every sensible man knows that there is not the slightest 
danger of insurrection in the United States, when everybody 
knows that there is no substantial part of our people that has a 
thought of rising in rebellion against the Government, we have 
this proposed legislation, which fixes the penalty at death for 
such an offense. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I will. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. The new law provides that anybody who 
advises insurrection is guilty of a crime. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I will say to the gentleman that “in- 
cites ” is little different from “advises.” I can not believe that 
“incite” does not include “advise.” But the bloody penalty of 
death in time of peace is what this Congress is asked to adopt. 

Mr. WHALEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I will. 

Mr. WHALEY. Does the gentleman believe that where a man 
wages insurrection and rebellion against his country by force 
and violence, and death comes as a result of his act, that he 
should not be punished except by a term in the penitentiary? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, Why, the best answer I could make to 
the gentleman is to read this statute. That was passed in time 
of civil war and 

Mr. WHALEY. I am asking the gentleman if he is willing 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I am answering the gentleman, if he 
will permit me, in my own way. I hope he will not insist that I 
say yes or no. In time of civil war Members of Congress, whom 
we must assume had patriotism and ability comparable to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. WHALEY] and myself, con- 
sidered imprisonment a sufficient penalty, I might be willing to 
approve the bloody penalty that the gentleman and his com- 
mittee propose if we had a faction in this country threatening 
to take arms in their hands and destroy men’s lives. I might 
even be willing to approve it if we had men in this country that 
made such a situation remotely possible. But I am not willing 
to do it in a time of widespread industrial unrest. Men who 
are dissatisfied with economic conditions or who have partici- 
pated in labor disputes will consider such a statute, if passed 
at this time, as a slap in their faces, as aimed at them, and as 
directly impeaching their love of country. Such laws, if passed 
at all, should be proposed either when there is a real need for 
them or when there is such quiet that they will not provoke 
unrest and cause discontent. 


Mr. Chairman, for months a nation-wide propaganda for the 
passage of drastic laws aimed at the freedom of speech has 
been carried on. This propaganda originated with big financial 
interests centering in New York City. It has been supported 
by ample funds. Cloaked as Americanization,” it has met 
with success. The reactionary press took up the cry and it has 
been echoed by many illiberal bodies of business men. Its 
fruits are now about to be gathered. Congress is about to 
respond. The House Committee on the Judiciary has reported 
a bill, and it is quite obvious that within a few days we will be 
called to vote upon this measure. 

The measure pending before the House by report from the 
committee and other similar bills are brought forward upon 
the plea that they are necessary to prevent violent attempts to 
overthrow our Government. Their pr2tended purpose is to pre- 
vent insurrection and the forcible resistance of our laws. The 
excuse for them is that existing laws are inadequate to prevent 
insurrection and the use of force. I challenge this excuse. 
Upon this pretense I take issue. I assert that we already have 
adequate laws for such purpose, and that a careful study of 
the measures proposed discloses that their real intent is to strike 
at the freedom of speech. This is their real animus. 


EXISTING LAWS ARE ADEQUATE. 


We already have adequate laws. Sections 5334 and 5336 of 
the Revised Statutes are as follows: 


moreover, be 8 of holding any office under the United Skaten 

Sec. 5336. If two or more persons in any State or Territory conspire 
to overthrow, put down, or to destroy by force the Government of the 
United States, or to levy war against m, or to oppos by force the 
authority thereof, or by force to prevent, hinder, or delay the execution 
of any law of the United States, or by force to „take, or 
any property of the United States contrary to the authorit ereof, 
each of them shall be punished by a fine of not less than and not 
more than $5,000, or by imprisonment, with or without hard labor, 
fora 2 not less than six months nor more than six years, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment. 

These statutes were passed during the Civil War, when actual 
insurrection was going on and the country filled with spies and 
sedition. Then, if ever, drastic laws against insurrection and 
sedition were justifiable. The only addition of much substance 
made to existing laws by sections 1 and 2 of the proposed law 
is to increase the possible punishment to the death penalty. 
Think of it! In a time of peace it is now proposed to increase 
the penalty for violating this old war statute so that political 
offenders may be hanged along with rapists and assassins. This 
when we have just won a great war for democracy ! 

Section 3 of the proposed bill makes it « crime to propose or 
encourage forcible resistance to any law. Section 4 makes it a 
crime to display any writing or print suggesting a forcible 
change of law. Section 5 makes it a crime to display any flag 
as a symbol of any of the acts made crimes by the bill. Sections 
6, 7, and 8 make it a crime to mail or to import any writing or 
symbol referred to in sections 4 and 5. Sections 9, 10, and 11 
make unlawful any “gathering” which seeks, by injury to 
property, to bring about a change in the law, and make it a 
crime to become “affiliated” therewith with knowledge of its 
purpose or to contribute anything to it. The remaining sections 
of the bill I do not dwell on. They are in keeping with the 
drastic sections referred to. 

The bill provides exceedingly severe punishment for offenders. 
The penalty for insurrection may be death, and for the other 
crimes created by the bill may be 20 years imprisonment and 
$20,000 fine. I make no attempt to do more than to point out 
some of the extreme features of this bill. It is unnecessary to 
take time to discuss its details. What I have said indicates its 
general character and shows its obvious purpose and its tre- 
mendous possibilities for oppression and tyranny. 

The punishments provided by the bill are excessive, but it is 
not to its severity that I chiefly object, nor, indeed, is it to the 
actual letter of its provisions. It is rather to the use which is 
intended to be made and which will be made of the measure to 
terrorize the people, to intimidate free opinion, and to invade 
sacred American rights which have made of our country a 
great Republic; it is to the excuse which such a measure wiil 
give for a hateful system of spying and eavesdropping. The right 
to advocate change, to criticize public officials and measures, tọ 
denounce error and wrong when found in our laws and their 
administration belongs by tradition to every American. With- 
out this right he will not consider himself a free man. His 
liberty he will consider a myth, and hence his love for country 
will be undermined. 
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THEY WOULD DENY FREEDOM OF SPEECH. 


The proposed bill is of more than doubtful constitutionality. 
It is my deliberate opinion that in certain aspects it violates 
both the letter and spirit of the Constitution. The bill shows 
on its face that even its authors had doubts of its constitu- 
tionality. It shows their disposition to go to the extreme verge 
of constitutionality in abridging the freedom of speech, and 
that they are willing to take chances on its unconstitutionality 
in order to accomplish their purpose. It is clear that the intent 
is to take away freedom of speech in so far as the Constitu- 
tion can be construed to allow, and to reduce it to the lowest 
possible point. I can not escape the conviction that those re- 
sponsible for this bill have tried to evade the constitutional 
guaranty of freedom of speech and would destroy it if they 
were able to do so. 

Those who initiated the movement which bears its fruit in 
this bill object in their hearts to the freedom of speech guar- 
anteed by the Constitution; they can not take it away, so they 
would whittle at it and minimize it and bully those who would 
exercise their rights. They would fight ideas with laws; thought 
they would make a crime. By these means do they hope to con- 
tinue to enjoy the power and privilege gained by their abuse and 
perversion of American opportunities. 

No citizen has the right to advocate force, and it is the 
privilege of all governments to defend themselves against such. 
If this was the only scope of this measure, any patriotic Mem- 
ber might support it. But the measure proposed does not stop 
there; it goes beyond, far into the zone where criticism may be 
properly made and agitation rightfully carried on. Besides the 
inevitable result of the passage of a law against advocating 
force will be the intimidation and abuse of honest men acting 
within their constitutional rights. 

As a law aimed at forcible change, it must be remembered 
that this is a subject which may be dealt with by the States 
under their police powers. Indeed, it was held by the Virginia 
resolutions written by Madison and the Kentucky resolutions, of 
which Jefferson himself was author, that all such matters were 
left by the Federal Constitution within the police powers of the 
States exclusively. Those resolutions denounced the sedition 
act of 1798 as an unconstitutional invasion of the police powers 
reserved to the States. 


EXAGGERATION AND HYSTERIA, 


Drastic laws aimed at free speech are wholly unnecessary at 
this time. America has flourished for more than a century 
without them. There have been times of great public excite- 
ment; wars have been fought; far-reaching changes have been 
worked in our institutions—all without such laws. As an excuse 
for drastic measures a great deal of loose talk of “reds,” I. 
W. W.s,” and “ revolutionists“ has been indulged. In all this 
there is the grossest exaggeration. 

It is amazing to observe the champions of the reactionary hys- 
teria, which is part of the aftermath of the war, charging furi- 
ously at paper dragons, calling them “ Bolsheviks” and “ radi- 
cals.” They beat their tom-toms and shout. From their noise 
one would think there was a real conflict. For their personal 
or class advantage they work upon the people's fears. But all 
is mere stage play. There is no danger of revolution in America. 
Not 1 man out of 10,000 has the desire to do violence to our Gov- 
ernment, not to speak of being willing to engage in tke attempt. 
There are perhaps a few misguided theorists and fanatics who 
have disordered dreams. There are perhaps some untaught 
foreign born who belong to clubs and societies having high- 
sounding and extreme platforms, neither understood nor seri- 
ously advocated by their members, America is in no danger 
from such as these. No drastic laws are needed for their sup- 
pression. This is not Russia, but a land of free and intelligent 
people. 

Of course, there is no impropriety in laws against insurrec- 
tion or real sedition, but does any sensible man believe that there 
is danger of such at this time? From what quarter does insur- 
rection threaten? Who advocates civil war? The answer is 
none. The reactionaries are merely hysterical; that is all. They 
read of Russia, and the red terror dances before their inflamed 
imagination. 

The serious objection to any and all the measures which are 
aimed at free speech is the motive behind them and the purpose 
to be accomplished ; the intimidation, the bullying, the bludgeon- 
ing of free opinion, the restraint on criticism and agitation 
for proper change and development. The profiteer who would 
escape unscathed, the war contractor who would stand secure in 
his mask of patriotism, speculators, big financiers, imperialists, 
and those who would gain money and place out of the agony of 
the world—they would strike at their critics and those who im- 
peach their methods and their system. 


I do not fear for the great newspapers. They will not be sup- 
pressed. They are powerful and can care for themselves. Most 
of them are but the organs of the great reactionary interests, and 
no law will be passed to reach them. It is for the poor and 
humble that I fear, for the ignorant, those who have cause for 
discontent, for they will be bullied and humiliated in their 
efforts for the redress of their wrongs. 

A LAW AIMED AT AMERICANS. 


Let us not forget that the proposed law is aimed wholly at 
Americans. It is not aimed at aliens. The House passed the 
alien deportation act several weeks ago. Alien anarchists and 
other alien disturbers have been shipped out of the country, 
and that act will afford an easy method by which we may be rid 
of undesirable aliens. The pending measure is to deal with 
American citizens who are loose of tongue and free with crit- 
icism. It is to hang and jail Americans, not to get rid of aliens. 

The mockery of it is that those who demand this legislation 
bring it forward as a part of a program of so-called “Americani- 
zation.” They are seeking to “Americanize” Americans, to 
teach American principles to men who descend from the hardy 
pioneers who created America out of the virgin wilderness of 
the New World, achieved our independence, and founded the 
Republic. These self-elected saviors of America, in their de- 
sire to “ stabilize society“ as they express it, presume to inter- 
pret Americanism to those who drank in with their mother’s 
ma America’s traditions and an understanding of our institu- 

ons. 

But the odious effort of the presumptuous agents of the big 
property, profiteering, and reactionary interests to suppress 
free speech does not mark the full measure of their impudence. 
They are advocating other equally hateful proposals. They 
are behind the movement which seeks to rivet a system of com- 
pulsory military service on America. They are furnishing its 
finances and concocting the plans of that movement. They see 
before them long vistas of usefulness in doing our thinking and 
planning. Congress is to be but their puppet and to promptly 
register their will. They arrogate to themselves the privilege of 
saying whom the people shall select for public office. Repre- 
sentatives of the people who do not bow to the will of these 
gentlemen are marked for political assassination. 

The gentlemen who have planned for themselves this cam- 
paign for the control of our public affairs are experienced in 
business, learned in books, and have ample funds to carry on 
their work. They no doubt consider themselves superior to the 
plain citizen and worthy to do his thinking. But I warn them 
that they are riding for a fall. They may succeed temporarily, 
but they have underestimated the intelligence of the people. 
They will be found out and there will be a revolt against them 
and their works which will not only undo all they have done 
but carry us far in the opposite direction. Strong and great 
they may be in society and the marts of trade, but they are 
pitiably weak and small in their knowledge of the masses and 
of the great heart of America. 

FREE SPEECH AND FREE PRESS. 


As I have said, freedom of speech is fundamental American 
doctrine. It is protected by the Constitution; indeed in a sense 
it exisfs independent of the Constitution. 

Our Constitution has no bill of rights designated as such, 
It was assumed by those who drafted it that the principles 
secured by the English Bill of Rights were unaffected by the 
Constitution except where reduced by its expressed terms, 
Several of the States were not satisfied and insisted as a con- 
dition of ratification that those fundamental principles should 
be enumerated and expressly guaranteed. In pursuance of this 
demand immediately after its ratification the first 10 amend- 
ments to the Constitution were adopted as a bill of rights. The 
very first of these amendments protects freedom of religion, of 
speech, and of the right of assemblage. It provides: 

ARTICLE 1. Congress shall make no law ting an establishment 
C 
to — and to petition the Government for a redress of . 

The same sentence which safeguards freedom of speech also 
guarantees freedom of religion and freedom of assemblage. 
Clearly no one of the three is higher than the other. If free- 
dom of speech may be whittled away and its guaranty evaded, 
then also may freedom of religion be lessened. If men may be 
told what they may say, they may alse be commanded wheiher 
they may worship God. If a rule for the control of men’s 
speech may be established, then may not a state religion be 
provided for? If men may be forbidden the discussion of 
political measures, they may be restrained from worshiping 
according to the dictates of conscience. 

Freedom of religion, of speech, and of assemblage are by 
their very nature inextricably commingled. The one can not 
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exist without the other. The teacher of religion must be per- 
mitted to speak after his own fashion and the people to assem- 
ble to listen. A blow at one of these fundamental rights is 
an equal danger to the others. If men may be jailed for ex- 
pression of political opinion, may they not also be imprisoned 
for expressing religious belief? If there is room under our 
Constitution to reduce and explain away the right of free 
speech and to rob it of its real meaning, then no longer may 
the people repose their perfect trust in freedom of religion, 
trial by jury, and due process of law; these, too, will be taken 
when the dominant voices of privilege and reaction make their 
demands. 

The remaining amendments, constituting the Bill of Rights, 
protect the right to bear arms, forbid unreasonable searches 
and seizures, secure due process of law, trial by jury, and so 
forth. The principles set forth by these amendments are the 
very essence of Americanism. With the principles enunciated 
by the Declaration, they constitute our guaranty of democracy 
and mark and set us apart as a free people. Any attempt to 
evade these principles or to thwart their purpose is undemo- 
cratic and un-American. 


THE SEDITION LAW OF 1798. 


Once before in the history of our country Congress passed 
a law aimed at the freedom of speech. The sedition law of 1798 
was conceived for that purpose, The law was passed; it was 
grossly abused, and numbers of worthy citizens were imprisoned 
under it. An outraged Nation thrust the party and the indi- 
viduals responsible for it from power. Its speedy repeal fol- 
lowed, and not from that date until 1917 was any attempt made 
to suppress freedom of speech in the United States. 

The sedition law of 1798 was proposed in a time similar to 
the present. The Federalists, under the leadership of Adams, 
Hamilton, and Goodhue, were in control; and, drunk with the 
power of office, they sought to gag their opponents and critics. 
France was writhing in the Terror, and the reyolutionists were 
charged with every crime from piracy on the high seas to incit- 
ing an insurrection of the negro slaves. The Federalists made 
patriotism the cloak for their repressive measure. They would 
save America from France and the Terror even as now our 
would-be guardians would save us from Russia and the bolshe- 
viks. 

But, though cloaked in patriotism, the real purpose of the 
sedition law of 179S was not patriotic but partisan. It was to 
suppress their adversaries and to still opposition and criticism. 
By the same sign the real purpose of a sedition law at this time 
is not patriotic but partisan. It is aimed at partisan criticism 
and partisan opposition, at Socialists, radicals, liberals, and 
whatnots, all equally bad in the eyes of the reactionary, to whom 
these terms are mere epithets which he casts at any and all 
who may hold different views or may criticize his methods. 

It is needless for me to say that I do not approve, so far as I 
understand it, the essential principle of socialism, nor for that 
matter of the spirit of radicalism; but that is no reason why I 
would have socialists and radicals gagged. The socialist has as 
much right to be a socialist as I to be a Democrat. He has the 
same right to advocate his principles as I to promote mine. This 
is a democracy, a government by majority, which, by the methods 
provided therefor, has the right to change our laws and the 
Constitution itself. The majority has the right, as provided by 
that instrument, to rewrite the Constitution and to change to 
any extent the form of our Government. I would be un-Ameri- 
can to attempt to deprive them of the power which the Consti- 
tution gives to the majority; and the fact that socialists and 
extremists may advocate radical or unwise changes is no reason 
why they should be gagged. 

The Federalists were swept into oblivion by the passage of the 
sedition law. Led by Jefferson and Madison, who had opposed 
its passage with a courage and ability, worthy of the great age, 
the Democratic Party came into power. The attitude of the 
Federalists toward popular government was faithfully ex- 
pressed by Adams, their leader, in his letter of August 13, 1798, 
to Harrison County citizens: 

I believe, however, that the distinction of aristocrat and democrat, 
however odious and roan it may be rendered by political artifice 
at particular conjunctures, will never done away with as Ion: 
men are taller and others shorter, some and others er, some 
more virtuous and others more vicious, some richer and others poorer, 
The distinction is grounded on unalterable na and human wisdom 
can do no more than reconcile the parties by table establishments 
and equal laws, securing, as far as possible, to every one his own. The 
distinction was intended by nature for the order of society and the 
benefit of mankind. i 

That party, with its un-American principles, was swept out of 
existence, and to this day no political faction has dared to admit 
adherence to such principles, and none has dared to enact laws 
to suppress political discussion among the people. We have had 


numbers of wars, including the great Civil War, but no such 
drastic laws as that proposed by the pending bill were passed, 
Americans continued down to 1917 without any attempt to pre- 
vent free utterance of opinion. 

The espionage act of 1917, passed in time of war, was the first 
since the repeal of the law of 1798 which punished men for the 
expression of their opinions. That was a war measure, and had 
reasons to justify it, but even with those reasons I could not give 
it my approval. If I could not vote for the espionage act passed 
in time of war, still less am I able to approve the suppression of 
opinion in a time of peace such as the present. 

HEIRS OF THE FEDERALISTS. 


From the time when the Federalists were stricken into extinct- 
tion because of the odious sedition law of 1798 down to the 
present no political faction has dared to advocate the suppression 
of the voice of the people, Nevertheless, the Federalists have 
had their political descendants. There have always been those 
who by ruse, corruption, or evasion would defeat the will of the 
people and thwart popular government. They exist even in this 
day. They neglect no opportunity to promote reaction; through 
control of the press they mislead public opinion; they are the in- 
veterate foes of labor and the masses; they seek to create in 
America systems of caste and privilege of which their own 
class would be the sole beneficiaries; they believe, with Adams, 
that property and position are entitled to rule, To make of the 
people their docile instruments they flood the country with 
propaganda; they mislead and deceive; they are seeking to 
fasten upon us a system of compulsory military service, through 
which they expect to teach the people obedience and humility; 
they war on free speech that they may be more secure. How 
foolish they are—how stupid—to answer discontent with heavier 
burdens, to stop complaints with gags. Why will they not learn 
from the fate of Germany and Russia? 

DESCENDANTS OF JEFFERSON. 


The charge of extreme partisanship, I believe, will not be 
made against me. As a Member of Congress I have regarded 
the public welfare above party advantage. But I can not do else 
than rejoice in the traditions of the Democratic Party. I re- 
member that it was Jefferson who opposed the sedition law of 
1798. I remember that Madison inveighed and the Democratic 
Members of Congress voted unanimously against it. I remember 
the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions denouncing it. 

As Hamilton and the Federalists have their political heirs, 
so have Jefferson and Madison their spiritual descendants. My 
party has always stood for fundamental Americanism as set 
forth in the Declaration and in the Bill of Rights. It has always 
been the champion of the liberties of the people and of popular 
government. I would have my party in this moment of reac- 
tionary hysteria to stand for the old order and by its ancient 
tradition as the party of the people. 

I am amazed by the folly of those who advocate extreme and 
repressive legislation at this time. It is a folly that reaches 
almost to the point of wickendess in the evil that it may bring 
upon our country. Are these men seeking to stir up civil strife? 
Do they invite public disorder? Would they drive law-abiding 
citizens into resistance? How far do they think they can go? 
There is a limit, and they may find it sooner than they believe. 

I wish that the advocates of reaction might have vision, that 
they might be able to lift up their eyes and catch a better light. 
Loyalty can not be forced by law, but is brought forth by love 
and gratitude, Men will love our Government if it be just, if it 
reflect their wishes, if it be equally the Government of the 
mighty and the weak, if it be responsive to the demands of 
progress and the development of our civilization. Let the 
reactionaries expend their energy in perfecting our Government 
and its institutions so as to hold the affection of citizens rather 
than in Prussian force and repression. 

MISCONCEIVE AMERICAN PRINCIPLES. 

The error of those who seek to repress the citizen comes out 
of their misconception of the American political system. Our 
Government is not a thing apart from the people; it is the people 
themselyes. Officials are not the people’s masters, but their 
servants. Our Government is the instrumentality 
through which the people of America perform their will. They 
are the Government, their voice is its expression. It is merely 
the organization through which the people as equal shareholders 
transact their public business. Officers of Government have no 
dignities, privileges, nor functions except such as the people 
may confer. 

They who advocate repression speak of loyalty to our Govern- 
ment as they would of the loyalty of an Old World subject to 
his monarch. They conceive of rulers as having powers and 
privileges in their own right and apart from the will of the 
people. They do not comprehend that in America the citizen 
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is a sovereign, and there is none higher nor more royal than he. 
American loyalty is merely loyalty to our institutions and to 
the whole people. 

Violence is not to be considered as a remedy for governmental 
evils, for these the citizen may cure by his vote. But the vote 
is nothing if uninformed. There must be discussion, agitation if 
need be. There must be freedom of opinion and unquestioned 
freedom of expression. 

PERSECUTION, SPYING, AND TALEBEARING. 


All the traditions of our country are against suppression of the 
freedom of speech. The mere proposal of measures to that 
end shakes the confidence, their passage will alienate the 
affection of the citizen. It is not so much that convictions will 
be had, for probably there will be none, but there will be 
persecution, espionage, spying, and talebearing. There will be 
intimidation and threats. Men will wonder what our time has 
come upon that new crimes are created and new laws enacted 
for their punishment. It will not only strike at the confidence 
of the humble classes at which these laws are aimed, but will 
weaken the faith of even the rich and powerful, who will con- 
clude that they walk constantly upon the thin crust of threaten- 
ing revolution. 

But there is no need that I should point out the value of free 
opinion expressed in free speech. That has been better done 
than I could hope to doit. Great Americans from the beginning 
have expounded it and advocated its principles. I quote Judge 
Cooley’s Constitutional Limitations: 


If any such principle of repression should ever be recognized in 
America it pe g reasonably be anticipated that in times of h 


ntinuance ; for, judging from experience, the reaction would be spent 
thorough, and tents but it would be no less a serious evil w. t 


lasted, the direct tenden 
to breed a rebellious spirit. Repression of full and free discussion is 
vernment ane Bees the will of the ple. 
fe 


dangerous in ar The 
ple can not fail to believe that they are deprived of rights and will 


be certain to become disconten when their discussion of public 
measures is sought to be circumscribed by the judgment of others upon 
their temperance or fairness, They must be left at liberty to speak 
with the freedom which the magnitude of the Sippora wrongs ap ‘8 
in their minds to demand, and if they exceed all the proper bounds of 
moderation the consolation must be that the evil likely to spring from 
the violent discussion will probably be less and its correction by public 
sentiment more 3 than if the terrors of the law were brought to 
bear to prevent the discussion. 

Judge Hughes, recently Republican candidate for President, 
commenting upon the exclusion of certain Socialists from the 
New York Assembly, writing a few days ago, said: 

If the Socialists are denied recourse through their duly elected rep- 
resentatives to the orderly process of government, what resort is there 
left to them? Is it pro; to drive the Socialists to revolution by 
denying them parsicipes, on in the means we have provided them for 
orderly discussion of proposed changes in our laws? 

= * * . * > $ 


I speak as one utterly opposed to socialism and in entire sympath 
with every effort to put down violence and crime. But it is because 
am solicitous to main the peaceful processes essential to democracy 

Socialists, as well as Republicans and Demo- 


period th 
peaceful discussion, and thus to convince them that the reds are 


right and that violence and revolution are the only available means at 
their command. 

Of course, men have the right to rebel against tyranny; our 
forefathers did that. It is because men may redress their 
grievances at the ballot box that forcible resistance to law is 
wrong. But what is the vote worth if discussion be forbidden? 
If voters be forbidden to talk among themselyes or to hear dis- 
cussion of public questions, they can not vote intelligently, they 
can not remedy the evils of government, and the franchise is use- 
less. If the voter must take his opinions from corrupt news- 
papers, speaking only for the privileged class behind them, and 
if public speakers must shape their statements so as to meet 
the approval of a Department of Justice controlled by the 
party in power, of what value is the vote and of what account 
the result of the election? 

The only way to meet false ideas is by better ideas. Thought 
can not be suppressed, although its public expression may be. 
If men may not speak freely, there results a feeling of oppres- 
sion which aggravates the evil of which they would complain. 
If a thought may not be spoken it assumes greater importance. 
If a statement must be whispered for fear of the law its strength 
is multiplied a thousandfold. Revolutionary ideas receive more 
ready audience and adherence if they are forbidden by law. 
Acts may be answered by acts, but words can be answered only 
by words. 

To forbid their expression is an admission of the justice of 
revolutionary arguments. America is in sorry plight if we can 
not justify our Government and its laws by sufficient reasons. 


Poor in defenders, indeed, is our country if none can refute the 
criticism of those who would overthrow it. Bolshevism, with 
its advocacy of class rule, is undemocratic and wrong. Its argu- 
ments may be met and answered. Let its advocates come into 
the open daylight, that their contentions may be exposed. 
There is no need to fear them before an intelligent people. 

“ WHO ARE THE RADICALS?” 

This bill is proposed as a part of an ambitious program of 
“Americanization.” Those back of it are dissatisfied with 
America and wish to remold it “nearer to the heart's desire,” 
not to restore the old landmarks of freedom and equality 
of opportunity but to pass into new realms of “social sta- 
bility,” “ordered society,” and entrenched caste and privilege. 
Those who oppose them in their meddling they meet not with 
reason but with epithets. Having no other answer, they call 
names as they would throw stones. Their favorite epithet for 
those who question their wisdom is “ Bolshevik,” and cast 
“radical” at opponents whose importance or position makes 
the coarser epithet inadmissable. 

Who are the real “radicals” of America, and who are the 
real Americans? Certain fundamentals are recognized by all 
honest men as American. They are found in the Declaration 
of Independence and the Bill of Rights—the first 10 amend- 
ments to the Constitution. ‘The principles there set forth are 
eternal in their Americanism. Without them “Americanism ” is 
a mere empty word. Those principles are in a sense higher 
than the Constitution, for it was written merely to provide an 
instrument for their protection—an organization to carry them 
into effect. Without those principles the Constitution is an 
empty form. 

It follows that the real American is he who defends the prin- 
ciples of the Declaration and the Bill of Rights. It is he 
who defends democracy, that governments “derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed,” freedom of re- 
ligion, of speech, and of assemblage, trial by jury, due process 
of law, and so forth. The real American would enlarge and 
protect these principles, would apply them wherever possible, 
would extend their operation throughout the world and into 
every activity of mankind. He who follows the footsteps of 
Franklin and Jefferson and the founders of this Republic, he is 
the real American. 

And it follows also that they who seek to reduce, evade, or 
corrupt those principles are un-American. They who would 
break away from the old traditions and push on with their 
program of “stabilizing society“ and reducing the erties: of 
the people, they are the radicals.” A radical is an extremist. 
He breaks away from old principles; he would experiment 
with sacred things. Those who would impair the police powers 
of the States, who would centralize authority in the Federal 
Government, create vast standing armies, drag helpless boys 
from their homes for compulsory military service in time of 
peace, meddle with religion, banish men without jury trials, 
and abridge the freedom of speech—they are the radicals who 
should be held up to execration. 

The . The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. VOLSTEAD] 
has 45 minutes remaining and the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. THoas] has 50 minutes remaining. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. HUSTED]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, the United States Supreme 
Court, in what has come to be known as the Lake Monroe de- 
cision, held that under section 9 of the shipping act, which was 
passed in 1916, all of the vessels owned and operated by the 
United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation in 
merchant service were subject to all the liabilities of privately 
owned vessels, including arrest and seizure. 

We are operating about 1,000 vessels at the present time in 
merchant service and we have a large number of other vessels 
under course of construction which we will operate as soon as 
completed. The result of this decision has been that the Govern- 
ment has been put to great delay and loss through being re- 
quired to give admiralty stipulations in order to release our 
vessels from arrest and seizure in the admiralty courts. And 
now in Cuba they refuse to recognize even our admiralty stipu- 
lations, and they insist that we give them a bond, and to-day 
one of our vessels is being held in Cuba at a loss to our Govern- 
ment of about $2,000 a day, I think, because no officer of this 
Government has the authority to give such a bond and no officer 
of this Government is willing to give a bond. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield for a question? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 
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Mr. MANN of Minois. Can we correct that by legislation? 

Mr. HUSTED. Well, that is a question which the gentleman 
could undoubtedly answer much better than I could. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, Can we say what Cuba shall do about 
vessels and licenses? 

Mr. HUSTED. No; but we 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The gentleman was using that as an 
illustration. 

Mr. HUSTED. We do authorize by this legislation the giving 
of a bond in such a case. 

Mr. MANN of Ilinois. Who gives the bond? A Government 
officer? 

Mr. HUSTED. A Government officer, a United States consul, 
gives the bond in order to release the ship. Under the present 
law there Is no machinery by which such a ship can be released 
unless a foreign Government is willing to accept our admiralty 
stipulations. As a matter of fact, in almost every case the for- 
eign Government has accepted our admiralty stipulations, but in 
Cuba they refuse to do so. 

But even if we do give the admiralty stipulations, we are 
nevertheless involved in great expense and delay, and these 
ships are now in commerce, and every day in which they are 
not being used in transporting commerce represents a substan- 
tial loss fo the Government. 

Now the important substantive provisions in this bill are 
contained in section 1 and in section 2. Section 1 defines what 
is a public vessel of the United States, and then provides that 
all public vessels of the United States, including those vessels 
which are operated by the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation in merchant commerce are im- 
mune from arrest and seizure, and it also provides that their 
cargoes are immune from arrest and seizure. 

Section 2 provides for a right of action. It provides that in 
eases where, if such vessel were privately owned and operated, 
or if such cargo were privately owned and possessed, a proceed- 
ing in admiralty could be maintained, a libel in personam may 
be brought against the United States or against such corpora- 
tion, meaning the United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, as the case may be, “provided that such 
vessel is employed or intended to be employed in the carriage 
of cargoes or of passengers for hire.” 

Now, I wish to use my time, Mr. Chairman, in discussing an 
amendment which I propose to offer at the proper time, to strike 
out this proviso carried in section 2, which limits the right of 
action to vessels intended to be employed hes employed in the 
carriage of cargoes or of passengers for hir 

Mr, GARD. Mr. Chairman, will the 5 yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. What is the exact language that the gentleman 
proposes to strike out? 

Mr. HUSTED. The proviso in section 2, lines 10 and 11, 
beginning with the word “such,” after “Provided, That,” to 
strike out: 
such vessel is employed or intended to be employed in the carriage of 
cargoes or of passengers for hire. 

And to insert the following language: 


in the case of a vessel not employed as a merchant vessel: (A) No 
suits may be brought under this act on eauses of action arising since 
— 5 6, 1917, and prior to the approval of this act, unless re We 
15 Attorney General of the United States is first obtained in 
writing, 


a is te cover acts of war since our enero And— 


That limitatton is put in at the suggestion of our depart- 


ments, And— 
(cy F f the crew of any such vessel may be 
subpenaed in connection with any such salt without the consent of the 


commander of said vessel. 

That is to comply with the suggestion of the Navy Depart- 
ment that limitation is included in order that litigants may 
2 enabled to tie up the crews of vessels under a subpœna. 


(D) That no suit may be brought 1 this act ot fs the national of 
any foreign Government unless it shall be certified by the — 
State that said Government, under similar circumstances, 
nationals of the United States to sue in its 

That limitation was added at the suggestion of the State 
Department; and those limitations comply, I believe, with 
every suggestion made by any department of the Government, 
either before the committee at its hearings or by communication 
with the committee. 

Mr. ELSTON. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr. ELSTON. Does this bill affect suits already commenced 
against vessels of the United States, or under the control of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, which have been libeled? 

Mr. HUSTED. It does not affect suits already commenced, 
It affects causes of action which have arisen since April 6, 1917, 
when we entered the war, but it does not in any substantial 
respect affect any suit already commenced, I take it. 

Mr. ELSTON. Of course, the suit would be predicated upon 
a cause of action, and in the ease I have in mind the ¢ause of 
action arose out of alleged negligence which occurred since the 
date the gentleman has mentioned, and I believe the vessel was 
libeled. Of course, the libel procedure is in the nature of a 
process and is founded on a cause of action. I was wondering 
what effect this bill would have in such cases? 

Mr. HUSTED. It would not deprive the litigant in that case 
of any right which he has under existing law. It might grant 
some added advantage to him, but it would not take from him 
ped right already possessed by him before Le act goes into 
effect. ; 

Mr. ELSTON. One would believe that the heey of this bill 
was that litigants were under some disability now, and that 
this bill was to remove that disability and give them some lib- 
erties that they did not have before; but I have in mind a case 
where it appeared that the litigant had brought an action as 
he would in a suit or process against a private individual. 

Mr. HUSTED. This bill is chiefly for the benefit of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, in relieving it from certain re- 
quirements that it must comply with under the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the Lake Monroe case. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I simply want the first clause of the gentle 
man’s proposed amendment made a little more clear. As I um 
derstand it, with the purpose of exempting the war-time period, 
the gentleman fixes that period by date. If the purpose is sim- 
ply to exempt as to war acts, would it not be better to make the 
exemption as to war acts by saying so; beeause otherwise do 
you not run the risk of excluding things which you do not in- 
tend to exelude, when you simply intend to exclude war acts 
only? 

Mr. HUSTED. The only reference to war acts is in the 
limitation, and it provides as to all suits where the cause of 
action arose since April 6, 1917, and before the enactment of 
this measure, that the consent of the Attorney General must be 
obtained. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. I have a good deal of ground to cover, and 
I wish the gentleman would be brief. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. This bill simply provides that, in- 
stead of allowing the person who brings the suit to tie the ship 
to the dock, the Shipping Board may be able to give a bond 
and enable the ship to go omits way. Is not that all? 

Mr. HUSTED. It goes further than that. So far as citizens 
of the United States are concerned, it declares the absolute im- 
munity from process of these vessels. So far as the nationals 
of other Governments are concerned, it provides that the United 
States consul may give bond and release the ship. 

Mr. IGOE. The claim of immunity is not only as to our own 
citizens but as to the citizens of other countries as well. 

Mr. HUSTED. Oh, the claim of immunity, yes; although, of 
course, as to other countries we could not enforce the claim 
unless there was some treaty stipulation. 

Mr. WHALEY. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. HUSTED. Certainly. 

Mr. WHALEY. The gentleman simply means that foreigners 
can sue in our courts over here any one of these ships, and no 
bond will have to be given. If they are suing in our courts no 
bond will be required, but a bond will have to be given only when 
those ships are being sued in a foreign court. 

Mr. HUSTED. Absolutely. 

Mr. WHALEY. When the chairman made his statement he 
got that a little confused. Anyone can sue in our courts. A 
citizen of this country or a citizen of a foreign country can sue 
in our courts, and no bend has to be given by these ships, but 
if these ships are arrested in a foreign port, then the consul, 
acting under the orders of the Secretary of State, will give bond 
for 3 5 release of Ses ship. 

Mr. HUSTED. I think the gentleman is quite correct about 
that, and I am glad he mentioned it. 

Mr. OLIVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. OLIVER. If the gentleman’s amendment is adopted by 
the House it will give a right of action in many eases against 
the Government where that right does not now exist? 
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Mr. HUSTED. Oh, yes; in very many cases. 

Mr. OLIVER. I wish to call attention to that, because in 
replying to the question propounded by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MADDEN], the gentleman’s answer did not convey 
that idea. This bill carries forward the right to sue the Govern- 
ment much further than the Lake Monroe case does. 

Mr. HUSTED. Oh, very much. The Lake Monroe case was 
solely confined to merchant vessels and the merchant service. 

Mr. WHALEY. And under charter. 

Mr. HUSTED. And under charter. 

Mr. WHALEY. They had to be under charter. 
in ballast the action would not lie. 

Mr. HUSTED. My amendment creates a right of action 
against the vessels of the United States under these four im- 
portant limitations. 

Mr. OLIVER. In other words, it gives a right of action 
against the Government for any act of negligence in the per- 
formance of a governmental function. 

Mr. HUSTED. Not any act of negligence, but any act of 
negligence in the operation of vessels upon the high seas. 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. Or upon inland waters, where they meet on 
equal terms citizens of the United States engaged in private 
shipping. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED, I yield just once more, because I must not 
occupy all my time in answering questions, although I want to 
be courteous. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. TOWNER. The gentleman spoke as if the right of action 
would exist against the United States under the Lake Monroe case 
because of an interpretation of existing law. The sole ground 
upon which the Lake Monroe case was based was because per- 
mission bad been given in the shipping act for suing the 
Government, otherwise there would have been no right to 
sue the Government under any circumstances, and no right 
to libel a vessel of the United States Government. Is not that 
true? 

Mr. HUSTED. I did not intend to give any different impres- 
sion. What I said was that the United States Supreme Court in 
the Lake Monroe decision held that section 9 of the shipping act 
subjected to arrest and seizure vessels owned and operated by 
the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation 
that were engaged in merchant service or under charter. The 
Government contended that they were not so liable and re- 
sisted the position, and the Supreme Court of the United States 
held that they were. 

Mr. TOWNER. The language was such as not expressly to 
grant it, but by inference granted it. It said that the laws and 
regulations and liabilities governing privately owned vessels 
should apply to vessels owned by the United States. This act 
makes clear and definite the rights of the individual to bring 
suit against the United States, and fixes the liability of the 
United States, and does it on certain terms and conditions that 
are specified and made clear; so that it is in reality a repeal of 
the provision in the Shipping Board act, and making it more 
definite and certain as to what the liability is. 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes; to a certain extent it enlarges the exist- 
ing authority. 

Mr. TOWNER. Even under the interpretation of the Lake 
Monroe case. 

Mr. HUSTED. My amendment is based in reason upon the 
common justice of granting relief to the citizens of the United 
States who have been injured through the negligence or incom- 
petent operation of public vessels of the Government of the 
United States. 

I do not think I can do better, in the discussion of the ques- 
tion of the moral responsibility of the Government in these cases, 
than to quote from a very able brief of Senator Hoar, of Massa- 
chusetts, who was chairman of a committee that investigated 
this question. This report of Senator Hoar has been commented 
upon favorably in a number of cases in the Court of Claims. 

The committee think that the Government of the United States is not 
liable for loss or damage occasioned to private citizens by reason of any 
imperfection in the ormance of the ordinary functions of govern- 
ment or by reason of the acts, omissions, or — — of its officers or 
agents in the discharge of such functions. 

But we are of the opinion that there are two classes of cases where 
sound public 8 9 the United States and all other en 
Governments to hold themselves responsible for erecta occasioned K 
the negligence of their agents. One is where the vernment, thro’ 
its agente manages or controls property from which it receives a ben 
= Sacher class of cases where this responsibility is recognized is where 
JJC. ͤ agente ATAA on teria CEAT ills tha 
eat — of citizens, and where the ty of the citizens ires 


requ: 
that the same obligation shall rest upon them, and that it shall be en- 


forced by similar responsibility, as in the case of private persons, 


If they were 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. THOMAS. 
minutes more. 

Mr. HUSTED. The report of Senator Hoar continues: 

Congress has always recognized the obligation of the Government for 
injuries occasioned by the fault of the officers of its nayal and other ves- 
sels in maritime collisions, * * * 

The whole theory of governmental immunity for torts is based 
on the monarchical idea that the king can do no wrong. I con- 
tend that that has no place whatever in a democratic form of 
government. There is no reason why the Government of the 
United States should not do justice, and speedy and full justice, 
to citizens who are injured by negligence of officers where they 
engage together on equal terms. This idea of immunity of the 
sovereign has been departed from in this country. The Navy 
Department has told us that they never objected to a bill au- 
thorizing the claimant to go into the courts of the United States 
to haye their liabilities in cases of this character determined. 
It has been the uniform practice. 

We have also passed a general act authorizing the Navy De- 
partment to settle all claims which do not exceed $500 in amount. 
But when a collision occurs on the high seas between naval ves- 
sels of the United States and vessels engaged in private enter- 
prise the loss is always a large one. It is usually $10,000 or 
more; and what is the situation of the man whose property is 
injured? He is compelled to come here to Congress and ask for an 
enabling act to permit him to go into a court and receive justice. 
He always gets it, but he is put to a tremendous and inexcusable 
loss and delay through that requirement. He may live on the 
Pacific coast, and he has to come here at great expense and delay 
to appear before the committee of the House, and in many cases 
it has taken years to get an enabling act through. After the 
enabling act has been passed, then he goes into the court. I 
submit that as long as it is the uniform practice to grant these 
acts to citizens to enable them to eventually secure justice 
through the courts, why can not we pass a general act permit- 
ting them to do so, when it really does not change the practice in 
any single respect except to benefit the man who has suffered 
loss and injury? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. I will. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have been informed that by the laws of 
England and France citizens are allowed to bring suit against 
Government vessels. 

Mr. HUSTED. I was just coming to that. In Great Britain 
they authorize such suits, in France they authorize them, in 
Italy, and even in Germany they authorize them. Litigants 
there can get swift justice if they have suffered loss and injury, 
although three of the countries are or were monarchies, where 
you would expect, if anywhere, to find retained the idea of the 
immunity of the sovereign, and the other is a highly centralized 
democracy. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
yield? 

Mr. HUSTED.. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Does what the gentleman is now 


I yield to the gentleman from New York 10 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


saying apply and have reference to the practice of other Gov- 


ernments in respect to the naval vessels as well as to merchant 
vessels? 

Mr. HUSTED. To all vessels; vessels of every character, as 
I understand it. I simply want to call the attention of the 
House to the fact that this amendment, in the form in which I 
am to offer it, is either actually approved or else it is not dis- 
approved by any department of the Government of the United 
States concerned with shipping. I want to refer first to a letter 
from the Secretary of State, a recent letter, under date of the 
18th of November, 1919, addressed to the chairman of our com- 
mittee, Mr. VoLSTEAD: 

With reference to your statement that a suggestion will be made that 
S. 8076 be so amended as to embrace within its provisions all vessels 
owned by the United States, whether engaged in commerce or not, 
I have the honor to state that while the matter would appear to be one 
to be determined by the various departments haying possession or con- 
trol of such vessels, subject to their approval, this department sees no 
objection to the proposed amendment. It is suggested, however, that 
if this amendment is adopted it may be desi to limit any remedy 
provided to citizens of the United States and to the citizens or nationals 
of those foreign Governments which provide substantially similar 
remedies against their publicly owned vessels. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER. Has the gentleman a communication from the 
Navy Department? : 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes; in approval, and I will read that. 

Mr. OLIVER. Where did the gentleman get his information 
that the Government of England permitted a suit to be brought 
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against the Government for negligence in the operation of a 
warship? 

Mr. HUSTED. They do that substantially. You do not sue 
the Government, but you do sue the navigating officer of the 
vessel, and the Government of Great Britain pays the judgment. 

Mr. OLIVER, And there is no limitation whatever on suifs 
against the officer operating a strictly naval vessel? 

Mr. HUSTED. There is absolutely no limitation, as I under- 
stand it, from the statements made by the officers of our Goy- 
ernment who appeared before our committee and spoke to that 
subject. 

Mr. OLIVER. I was anxious to know what officers of our 
Government gave that information to the gentleman’s com- 
mittee? 

Mr, HUSTED. ‘There were before us representatives of the 
Shipping Board, representatives of the Attorney General and 
of the War Department, of the Navy Department, and of the 


Department of State. I do not know which one stated that- 


Great Britain recognized its liability for collisions due to the 
faulty operation of its Government vessels. I want to read one 
other statement in this connection made by Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. Campbell from May 1, 1918, until August 1, 1919, was the 
admiralty counsel of the United States Shipping Board and 
from September 1, 1918, until the present time was, and is now, 
special assistant to the Attorney General in admiralty. He is 
the man who has had direct charge of these cases, and he says; 

This bill has the support of practically all the admiralty lawyers. I 
will be followed by Judge Veeder. He 5 going to suggest an amend- 
ment, by which the word “ merchant” shall be stricken out. I want 
to say that I 8 am in thorough concurrence with his views. 
I believe that the Government ought now to grant the right of suit in 
88 in admiralty in all cases arising out of collisions and acci- 

nts with 2 to Government ships. As the law now stands, if a 
battleship of the United States runs down a privately owned vessel, 
there is no relief unless the private owners come to Congress and 
special bill passed. I think history will show you that in praet cally 
every instance where request has been made the priyate bill has been 
passed, but with the result that the litigation is concluded many, many 
years after the accident. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield me 
one minute more? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. 
from New York. 

Mr. HUSTED. I wish to say in conclusion that this amend- 
ment as I shall offer it is asked for by practically the entire 
private shipping interests of the United States on the Atlantic 
coast or on the Pacific coast. I think about 90 per cent of that 
interest was represented before our committee, either personally 
through their own officers or by attorneys. I could give you in- 
stance after instance of the incredible hardships suffered by 
men who, without fault of their own, have suffered great loss 
through collisions of their ships with Government vessels, 
where they have been not only kept out of the principal amount 
of damage, but have been kept out of the interest for so many 
years that it closely approximated the amount of the principal, 
and then finally, as a result of the uniform practice of our 
Government, they obtained special acts and went into court 
and have secured their judgnients. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH]. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the bill re- 
ported by the committee. The effect of the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Hustep], who has just ad- 
dressed the committee, would be to announce as a governmental 
policy for the future that vessel owners whose craft have been 
damaged by any Government-owned vessel, war vessel, or naval 
vessel, Coast Guard vessel, lighthouse tender, or any Govern- 
ment-owned vessel could bring suit against the United States 
for damage resulting. If we are going to change the policy of 
the Government in that respect, we ought to enact a blanket 
provision that any body or corporation can sue the United States 
Government at any time anywhere for any cause, the same as 
he could sue an individual. One of the things that Congress 
has retained unto itself is the right to say when the Government 
can be sued. I think we ought to still retain that right, but 
with respect to merchant ships we have said in the shipping act, 
and we say by this bill, that the Government is operating 
vessels which it owns or controls as a business enterprise, and 
when the Government goes into that business enterprise it ought 
to go upon the same footing as a private individual or a pri- 
vate corporation, and it ought to be subject to the same liabilities 
for any act of Government officials in carrying out that par- 
ticular business enterprise. In carrying on the operation of 
these ships we are operating them in commerce, in competition 
with privately owned vessels and ships, and we ought to be 
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I yield one minute more to the gentleman 


put upon the same footing as those others; but to say that 
persons owning vessels who have been damaged by other craft 
of the Government not operated in commerce, not operated as a 
business proposition, should have the right to go into court and 
sue the United States for injuries received I submit would be 
unwise. The result of it would be, in my opinion, while that 
may not be a persuasive argument against it, that the district 
courts of the United States would be flooded with claims for 
all sorts of alleged occurrences which would be claimed to have 
resulted in damages. Of course the departments will say, “ Oh, 
yes; this is a good way to handle this; give them blanket au- 
thority to sue and then we will not be bothered looking up these 
claims and preparing all these cases and getting all this evi- 
dence and papers—just throw them into court and they will 
summon us as witnesses and we will go there and testify.” 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. If the right of action was given generally, 
would not the officers of the Government be more under a com- 
pulsion to more carefully prepare their cases than if no right 
of action was given? 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, it would not be in the same department at 
all. It would be taken over to the Department of Justice. 
Now, as to the Navy Department representatives, who seem to 
favor this, the Navy Department now has jurisdiction to settle 
claims by adjusting them between the persons who claim the 
injury, individual or corporation, up to $500. Now, if there 
are a large number of cases pending, I think Congress might 
well increase that to $2,500 or $5,000, if you please, and allow 
them to adjust them, but to open the door of the courts to liti- 
gation for this, I submit, is unwise, and we ought not to be in- 
fluenced too much by these opinions expressed by representa- 
tives of the departments, because this question after all is not a 
question of administration. It is a question of policy to be 
determined by the legislative branch of the Government, and 
the legislative branch of the Government has control of the 
purse strings, and we ought to move very carefully before we 
announce that we are willing that all vessel owners may sue 
the Government for claims for damages resulting from collisions 


at sea. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes, sir. 8 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. What would be the distinction in 
the rights between the right of a captain of a vessel or the 
owner of a vessel injured at sea to bring a suit against the 
Government of the United States and letting a private indi- 
vidual do so who had his leg broken by an officer of the Govern- 
ment vessel performing his proper function as an official? Why 
should we grant the right to the owner who had his property 
injured and not grant the right to the one who had his leg 
broken? 3 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman means a member of the crew? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Oh, anybody a citizen of the United 
States. We propose to let the owner of property bring suit. 
There is no proposition, as I understand it, to let a man who 
has his leg broken by an official of the United States in perform- 
ing his official duty to bring a suit against the Government. 

Mr. WALSH. No. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I wondered what was the moral dif- 
ference between the two propositions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield to the gentleman two minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for two addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. WALSH. This is, as the gentleman knows, a peculiar 
jurisdiction, that of admiralty. They have it in the gentle- 
man’s district, I think, in respect to the operation of Lake 
vessels. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Well, I am not talking about these 
merchant vessels. I am talking about a naval vessel under the 
proposed amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. The proposed amendment; I thought the gen- 
tleman was seeking to interpret the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. The first section of this act defines 
the party to these suits to be either a vessel owned by the 
United States or by any corporation in which the United States 
or its representatives shall own the entire stock. Now, the 
United States has all sorts of representatives, ambassadors, con- 
suls, members of the Shipping Board, a great army of people 
who help the United States in one capacity or another. I do 
not suppose it is intended by this language to include in this a 
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corporation in which any officer of the United States happens to 
be the sole stockholder. I take it that it refers primarily to the 
Shipping Board or any other department or board of the Gov- 
ernment. Am I right in that? 

Mr. WALSH. I think that language is intended to cover the 


Emergency Fleet Corporation, who owns shares of stock as the | 


representative of the United States in these Government-owned 
vessels. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. There are certain officers of these corpora- 
tions who hold stock on behalf of the Government and hold the 
stock simply in trust. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. You do not intend to open this thing 
up to any corporation the stock of which may be owned by rep- 
resentatives of the Government, and yet I think you would have 
to concede that language was broad enough to cover any such 
case. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 

ired 


expired. 

Mr. WALSH. My time expired while a question was being 
asked me by the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. VOLSTHAD. I yield the gentleman two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized fof two addi- 

_tional minutes. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I simply want to conclude by 
saying, and perhaps repeat it, that I do not think it is wise 
at this particular time for Congress to settle a policy of letting 
down the bars and letting these suits be brought against the 
United States, I think we should reserve that right as we have 
in the past, irrespective of what they may have in England 
or France or Germany or any other power on earth. We 
have gone along under that for a good many years. Of course, 
it will be contended, with a good deal of pathos, that some 
people have attempted to bring suit and have had to wait for 
15 or 20 years before they could get Congress to act. I believe 
that if a person has a just cause and his district is properly 
represented, that he will have no difficulty in having jurisdic- 
tion conferred whereby the suit may be prosecuted and he may 
recover damages whenever the facts show that the United States 
is at fault. 

But I am opposed to going further than this bill does, and 
I would be willing, as I stated before, to raise the maximum 
whereby these other departments which are operating vessels 
might be permitted to adjust claims without resorting to litiga- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentieman has again ex- 


pired. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend and revise my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend and revise his remarks. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Herrin]. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am in favor of the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Hustep] to this measure, and I trust 
that it will be adopted. I want to speak, however, briefly upon 
another subject. 

My colleague from Alabama [Mr. Huppieston] made a speech 
a few moments ago expressing his opposition to a measure 
‘looking to the suppression of seditious utterances in the United 
States. I have not seen the bill to which he refers, There 
‘may be some bad provisions in it. If so, they should be elimi- 
nated. I am heartily in favor of the Congress of the United 
States making clear the American meaning of sedition in its 
broadest sense, and then I want the punishment made severe 
enough to prevent the crime of sedition in the United States. 
Applause. I am sure that my friend from Alabama and I 
are agreed in this matter. 

As a result of seditious preachings indulged in by red anarch- 
iists in the United States an attempt was made to murder Attor- 
ney General Palmer right here in the Capital of the Nation. That 
poor misguided being who went to the home of the Attorney 
General to murder him did not do so of his own accord. He went 
as the result of seditious teachings and preachings carried on 
right here in the United States, and the outcome of it all was an 
attempt to commit murder in the effort to express contempt and 
hate for the Goverhment of the United States. The murder at 
‘Centralia, Wash., last November of American soldiers in a peace 
parade was the result of seditious preachments. The cowardly 
men who shot those boys from ambush simply put into action 
the things that had been advocated in the bitter speeches and 
‘writings of sedition and treason. [Applause.] Why, in New 
{York City some months ago a man by the name of White burned 


the American flag before an audience that applauded his treason- 
able and damnable act. He then hoisted the red flag of anarchy 
over the ashes of the Stars and Stripes. 

While the deadly enemies of our country shrieked their ap- 
proval that villain and those who applauded his crime are the 
dangerous and deadly enemies of this Government. [Applause.] 
I am the friend of free speech and free press. no man or 
woman who believes in the Constitution and who favors the 
American form of government need ever fear prosecution for 
anything that grows out of a law that seeks to protect and 
safeguard American institutions against the utterances of sedi- 
tion and treason. [Applause.] A new condition confronts us. 
There are persons in the United States who came here for the 
purpose of stirring up strife. They are part and parcel of a 
world propaganda directed and leveled against representative 
government. They are here for the purpose of destroying our 
Government. Many of them are bold and brazen enough to 
admit that they are seeking to weaken and to ultimately over- 
throw our Government. Now then, gentlemen of the House, 
what are we to do with such characters? We love the Govern- 
ment of the United States. We are the trusted guardians of 
American ideals and institutions. What are we going to say to 
those who come here and denounce the Government itself, mock 
its courts, defy its authority, and urge its overthrow? Surely 
the Government, as a matter of self-preservation, is justified in 
imposing the death penalty upon those who seck to kill the 
Government. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] ‘The Chair hears none. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Tuomas] has 35 minutes 
remaining, and the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. VOLSTEAD] 
has 15 minutes remaining. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Oregon [Mr. McArtuvr]. [Applause.] 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Chairman, the overshadowing issue be- 
fore the American people to-day is: “ Shall we have government 
of, by, and for the people or shall we have government of, by, and 
for special interests?” ‘This question transcends all other issues 
now before the country, and it is one that must be met squarely 
and fearlessly—not only by men in public office but by political 
parties and also by the great body of the people. It can not be 
dodged or evaded, and, as it involves a principle, it can not be 
compromised. 

Congress is face to face with this issue in the antistrike pro- 
visions of the Senate substitute for the bill H. R. 10453—the bill 
providing for the termination of Federal control of railroads, 
and so forth. This measure is now in conference between the 
House and Senate, and I for one hope that the House will have 
an opportunity to vote directly upon the antistrike provision 
and agree to the same. 

The Senate substitute bill provides for a board of wages and 
working conditions, which pessesses original jurisdiction over 
questions involving hours, wages, and working conditions; pro- 
vision is also made for three regional boards of adjustment for 
questions of discipline. No decision of either board is final until 
approved by the transportation board—the general administra- 
tive board provided in the bill. It is proposed that this board 
shall consist of five members who shall be appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate; each member of the board 
shall receive a salary of $12,000 per year. The proposed com- 
mittee on wages and working conditions is to consist of eight 
members, four of whom shall represent labor and four of whom 
shall represent the railroads. The regional boards of adjust- 
ment are to be similarly constituted, but with a total member- 
ship of six. The bill provides that the transportation board 
shall recognize all railroad crafts in the selection of employee 
members on the committee on wages and working conditions and 
regional boards of adjustment. 

As proposed by the Senate substitute bill these boards and 
committees constitute governmental agencies or tribunals for 
the settlement of disputes between labor and capital. These 
tribunals are to be fairly selected and their awards, subject to 
appeal, as heretofore noted, to be final. If this feature of the 
pending measure is finally agreed to and signed by the Presi- 
dent, the country will haye tribunals for the settlement of these 
labor disputes which will be clothed with the dignity and au- 
thority of the Federal Government. An award or decree of 
such a tribunal will be more than a “ scrap of paper.” 

In view of the adequate machinery which the Senate substi- 
tute provides for the settlement of disputes between railroad 
employees and employers, it would seem that the antistrike pro- 
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vision of said bill is fully warranted. This provision reads as 
follows: 


Ssc. 30. It shall be unlawful for two or more persons being officers, 
directors, managers, agents, attorneys, or employees of any carrier or 
carriers subject to the act to regulate commerce, as amended, for the 
purpose of maintaining, adjusting, or settling a dispute, demand, 
or controversy which under the provisions of this act can be sub- 
mitted for decision to the committee of wages and working conditions 
or to a regional board of adjustment, to enter into any combination 
or agreement with the intent 5 to hinder, restrain, or 
prevent the operation of trains or other facilities of transportation for 
the movement of commodities or persons in interstate commerce, or in 
pursuance of any such combination or agreement, and with like purpose 
substantially to hinder, restrain, or prevent the operation of trains or 
other facilities of transportation for the movement of commodities or 
persons in interstate commerce; and, upon conviction, any such person 
shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $500 or by imprisonment not 
exceeding six months, or by both such fine and imprisonment: Provided, 
That nothing herein shall be taken to deny to any individual the right 
to quit his employment for any reason. 

EC. 31. Whoever knowingly and with like intent shall aid, abet, 
counsel, command, opp ares or procure the commission or performance 


of any act made unla in the last preceding section hereof shall 
be held guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon conviction, shall be pun- 
not exceeding 


ished by a fine not 55 or by imprisonmen 
six months, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

In the consideration of this proposed legislation the first ques- 
tion that naturally presents itself is, Has Congress the power to 
enact such a measure? Section 8 of Article I of the Constitution 
of the United States says: 

The Congress shall have power * * to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations and among the several States . 

The question of this power was definitely settled in the 
memorable decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
about three years ago, when the court upheld the validity of 
the so-called Adamson Act. That act had been attacked by 
counsel for the railroads on the ground that it was not an act 
limiting the hours of service of trainmen, but in reality a wage 
act. Replying to this objection, and writing the prevailing 
opinion of the court, Chief Justice White said: 

Con has the power to adopt the act in question, whether it be 
viewed as a direct axing of wages to meet the absence of a standard on 
that subject, resulting from the dispute between the parties, or as the 
exercise by Congress of the power which it undoubtedly possessed to 
provide by appropriate legislation for compulsory arbitration—a power 
which ineyitably resulted from its authority to protect interstate com- 
merce in gy | with a situation like that which was before it. 
(Wilson v. New, 243 U. S., 859.) 

Those justices who disagreed with the prevailing opinion 
clearly recognized that portion of it which I haye just read, for 
Mr. Justice McReynolds, in his dissenting opinion, said: 

It follows as of course that Congress has power to fix a maximum as 
well as a minimum wage for trainmen; to require compulsory arbitra- 
tion of labor disputes which may seriously and directly jeopardize the 
movement of interstate commerce; and to take measures effectively to 
protect the free flow of such commerce against any combination, whether 
of operatives, owners, or strangers. (Wilson v. New, 243 U. S., 389.) 

In view of this plain and positive language of the highest 
judicial tribunal in the land, I feel that it is a waste of time to 
argue further upon the right of Congress to enact legislation of 
this character. 

Those who are opposed to this legislation have busied them- 
selves with the circulation of propaganda to the effect that the 
antistrike section of the proposed act is unconstitutional in that 
it requires involuntary servitude and thereby violates section 1 
of Article XIII of the Constitution of the United States. This 
argument is altogether unsound in that the section in question 
expressly provides that an individual may quit work whenever 
he pleases and for any reason. There is a vast distinction 
between an individual quitting work and a body of men engaging 
in a strike. A striker does not quit work in the sense of termi- 
nating his services; he joins with others in refusing to work 
and in trying to prevent others from filling his place until his 
demands are granted. He expects to return to his work under 
conditions prescribed by him and his associates and obtained by 
the rule of force rather than the rule of reason. He should not 
be permitted, in concert with his fellows, temporarily to quit 
work for the purpose of penalizing transportation in order to 
advance his own interests at the expense of and damage to the 
public. [Applause.] As Mr. Justice McKenna said: 

When one enters into interstate commerce one enters into a service in 
which the public has an interest and subjects oneself to its behests. 
And this is no limitation of liberty; it is the consequence of liberty 
exercised, the obligation of his undertaking, and constr: no more than 
any contract constrains. The obligation of a contract is the law under 
which it is made and submission to regulation is the condition which 
attaches to one who enters into or accepts employment in a business 
in which the public has an interest. (Wilson v. New, 243 U. S., 363.) 

The“ involuntary-servitude“ talk is not likely to fool anyone 
who has read the section in question and who knows anything 
about strikes and strikers. There is no merit in the bogus plea 
that this section of the proposed act violates section 1 of Article 
XIII of the Constitution of the United States. [Applause.]. 


We hear much these days of the rights of organized labor, 
but hear little of the rights of the general public, who in the 
final analysis bears the burden and pays the sacrifice demanded 
by the senseless strike with its diminished production. The 
general public has no strike weapon and no rule of force to 
secure obedience to its demands. The general public must go 
to court for the determination of its grievances and must abide 
by the decrees of the court. There is no such thing as a strike 
for the general public; it must submit to the law of the land 
and the decrees of the courts. If Smith and Jones have a 
grievance, they settle it before a legally constituted tribunal. If 
Smith, Jones, and Brown are associated together in business 
and become involved in a dispute with some other business con- 
cern, they must settle their difficulties in the manner provided by 
law; the doctrine of force is unknown to them in the adjust- 
ment of their difficulties. Organized labor, however, wishes to 
continue its mad orgy of applying the rule of force for the 
Settlement of its demands. What is there so sacred about or- 
ganized labor that it can not submit its grievances to a legally 
constituted tribunal of the Government for adjudication? Ifa 
citizen commits an offense against society, he is haled into 
court and tried not by the rule of force but by the rule of 
reason and under the law of the land. His property, his liberty, 
even his life, may be at issue, yet he is required to submit to 
the decision of a governmental tribunal. The rights of large 
business concerns, of large associations of individuals, of cities” 
and States, and even the Federal Government itself are thus 
determined. Why should not organized labor be required to 
meet the rest of us on common ground and submit itself to the 
same authority that governs us? Why should organized labor 
be accorded special privileges? If there were no provision for 
a fair and impartial settlement of grievances in the pending 
bill, I for one could not subscribe to the antistrike section, but 
I feel that ample provision has been made for the adjustment 
of any and all disputes that may arise and that the tribunals 
proposed to be set up by this bill will act with fairness and 
justice. In view of this belief and with an abhorrence of strikes 
and their consequent train of misery and suffering, I intend to 
vote for the retention of the antistrike section. [Applause.] 

I do not believe in class legislation or class exemption. When 
the railroad brotherhood chiefs came here in the fall of 1916 
and applied their “strong-arm” methods to secure passage of 
the Adamson bill I was one of those who opposed their pro- 
gram and the measure referred to. I shall not attempt at this 
time to argue the unwisdom of this particular piece of legislation, 
but can not refrain from voicing my disapproval of the methods 
by whith it was passed. They constituted an abdication of 
the functions of lawmaking to the four brotherhoods, active 
through their chosen spokesmen. They enunciated the doctrine 
of force in the highest degree—foree that would have tied up 
the transportation systems of the country at one of the most 
critical periods in the Nation’s history. It was essentially 
class legislation in the interests of a well-organized and highly 
efficient group of men. 

As a sequel to the Adamson law we are told by the railroad 
machinists that if the pending bill with its antistrike provision 
is passed they will strike. They thus maintain that their right 
to strike is superior to the right of the people to have uninter- 
rupted raflroad service, but they go still further when they tell 
Congress that it must not pass a certain measure with a certain 
provision. This is nothing less than a bold attempt of a minority 
to force its will on the lawmaking power of the country under 
the threat of a nation-wide disaster. If Congress succumbs to 
this threat, it will be construed everywhere as an invitation to 
well-organized groups whose services are essential to the pro- 
duction or transportation of the necessities of life to coerce 
Congress into passing or rejecting any legislation in which they 
may happen to be interested. The action of the machinists is a 
direct challenge to the Government and if carried to its logical 
conclusion will breed revolution. 

It has been suggested that the antistrike provision of the 
pending bill can not be enforced. - Such objection assumes the 
disloyalty of the great body of railway employees—a most 
violent assumption. I have only to refer to the great strike of 
1894 to show that the great body of American workers prefer 
to obey the law of the land rather than the lawless commands 
of disloyal advisers. Furthermore, if any considerable num- 
ber of persons should act in disobedience to law, the Govern- 
ment would compel obadience. I can not conceive of any situa- 
tion that would arise in this country where the Government 
could not enforce the laws on our statute books. The history 
of our country, replete with accomplishment and progress, is 
sufficient answer to those who say the law can not be enforced, 
[Applause.] 
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The common welfare of the American people demands free 
and uninterrupted transportation of passengers and freight in 
interstate commerce, especially food, fuel, and clothing. A 
nation-wide railroad strike, if carried on for any considerable 
period, would cause untold misery, suffering, and starvation, 
not to mention financial losses running into the billions, 
Surely the Government has a sovereign and inherent right to 
protect its people from the consequences of such a situation, 
and surely the great law-making power of the Goyernment will 
hold the general welfare of all the people paramount to the 
right of a minority of them to strike and apply the rule of force 
to the settlement of grievances that can be settled in a manner 
provided by law. 

It has been urged that we should not single out the railroad 
workers and make them amenable to antistrike legislation 
without applying it to all classes of workers. The answer to 
that objection is the lack of jurisdiction of the Federal Govern- 
ment except in questions affecting interstate commerce. Con- 
gress unquestionably has the right to pass legislation regulating 
interstate commerce and labor connected therewith, but it 
would not be warranted in entering the field of State or local 
legislation. [Applause.] 4 

A railroad man recently told me that this proposed legisla- 
tion is useless, for the reason that there is no likelihood of a 
strike. I can not subscribe to his belief, because I well remem- 

ber the near approach to a general strike which we experienced 
in 1916, when the Adamson bill was jammed through Congress. 
I am convinced from long study and observation that an over- 
whelming majority of the American people are opposed to 
strikes and lockouts and wish to see some legally constituted 
tribunal set up for the settlement of industrial disputes. The 
strike is unsound, uneconomic, destructive, revolutionary, and 
altogether useless. There has never been a strike in this or 
any other country that could not have better been settled by 
men reasoning together. If they persist in refusing to do this, 
the Government must step in with the strong arm of the law 
and compel them to do so. If our modern-day civilization can 
not find a legally constituted substitute for the strike, then 
man has made little progress along the lines of wisdom, truth, 
and justice. [Applause.] 

Objectors tell us that “ Wall Street ” and “ powerful financial 
interests” are back of this antistrike campaign. This is the 
usual last-ditch argument of demagogy—something by way of 
billingsgate to be flung when sound argument fails. If the 
issue were one in which organized labor and “ powerful financial 
interests” were alone concerned, these elements could fight each 
other to a finish and the public would look on complacently. The 
chief interest, however, in the pending legislation is the public 
interest. The public is the great third party that pays the bills 
and bears the burdens of all our economic and industrial woes, 
Surely the public has a right to be heard in the enactment of this 
or any other legislation. 

The antistrike section of the pending bill plays no favorites; 
it applies to “ officers, directors, managers, agents, attorneys, or 
employees.” It forbids them “to enter into any combination 
or agreement with the intent substantially to hinder, restrain, 
or prevent the operation of trains or other facilities of trans- 
portation.” It is aimed at combinations, not individpals. It is 
not designed especially to punish laboring men, but includes them 
along with others. 

I have no quarrel with the legitimate aims and purposes of 
organized labor. I would not propose for it a law that would 
not apply with equal force to any and all other factions or ele- 
ments, nor would I be willing to grant special privileges to 
erganized labor or any other group or faction of our people. 
I am opposed to special privilege in all its forms, and believe 
in equal rights and equal obligations for all men. [Applause.] 

A decade ago our Government was fighting to regulate organ- 
ized wealth—fighting to prevent organized plunderers from ex- 
ploiting the Nation. To-day we are face to face with the ruth- 
less demands of organized labor whose lobbyists and henchmen 
swarm the Capitol in their efforts to secure special privileges 
and special immunities. They are not only opposing the measure 
now in conference but they are clamoring for two years more of 
Government operation of railroads at the expense of the travel- 
ing public, the shippers, and the country generally, and for the 
especial benefit of the railroad employees. They are also clamor- 
ing for the adoption of the Plumb plan, which would turn over 
the railroads, bag and baggage, to the brotherhoods and their 
affiliated organizations, allowing the taxpayers the high privi- 
lege of putting up the deficits. These organizations to-day 
possess the power to inflict the awful conditions of a nation-wide 
strike upon this country. They are the most highly organized of 
all the trades; they have the funds to finance a big strike and the 
affiliations to make such a strike effective. They hold in their 


hands the power to bring a terrible calamity upon me American 
people as a weapon for enforcing their will. They hold the 
fortunes and the very lives of millions of their fellow citizens 
within their grasp. Are the American people content to have any 
class of citizens wield such a tremendous power over the public? 
Are the American people willing to countenance this gigantic 
monopoly? Are the American people willing to subordinate 
thelr interests to the interests of the railroad men? 

This House must answer these questions directly, courage- 
ously, and without shirking. [Applause.] It is for this House 
to say whether Government is to be a thing of worth—the em- 
bodiment of the highest hopes and aspirations of a majority of 
all the people—or whether it is to be the decree of groups and 
factions. It is for this House, speaking for all of the American 
people, to say whether we shall have government by law or gov- 
ernment by men. [Applause.] It is for this House to say 
whether it believes in the government of our fathers or in gov- 
ernment by force. It is for this House fo determine whether 
Lincoln’s conception of government of, by, and for the people 
shall be discarded for government of, by, and for special inter- 
ests. [Applause.] 

Mr, THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. And I yield five minutes to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I can not believe that the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON] voiced the senti- 
ment of all of the good people of the great southern city of 
Birmingham. Since he has seen fit to severely criticize the 
framers of the proposed House sedition act and those who favor 
its passage I might not be out of place in calling the gentle- 
man’s attention to a criticism on the other side of the question 
coming from one of the great southern Democratic newspapers 
of our country, the Houston Daily Post, of Houston, Tex. In 
its issue of Monday, January 12, 1920, it says this editorially: 


When a Congressman declares that the Graham antitreason bill is 
sa strong that man is evidently afraid of the anarchist vote in his 


The gentleman intimates, Mr. Chairman, that he might 
possibly be in favor of a severe penalty if there were persons 
successfully advocating the overthrow of this Government by 
force of arms, causing bloodshed, and so forth, but at the 
same time seemingly scoffs at the idea of any such acts existing 
in the United States, and, as I understood his argument, he 
favored a maximum punishment of not exceeding 10 years in 
prison for the crime of sedition. 

Let me call the attention of the gentleman from Alabama to 
the fact that during last April in the city of New York Dr. 
Scott Nearing, to an audience of 3,000 union men, preached 
revolution and advocated the overthrow of this Government 
by force of arms and was applauded to a man by that great 
organized audience. Let me call the attention of the gentleman 
from Alabama to the fact that here in Washington, his Nation's 
Capital, if you please, on last May Day eve, in the Pythian 
Temple, under the auspices of the fur worker's union, there 
met representatives from every union in this city, and they 
were addressed by speakers waving the red flag of anarchy, 
singing the red I. W. W. songs and anthems of anarchy; that 
the Washington Star the next day said of that meeting that 
anarchy reigned supreme, unhindered, and unchecked, and that 
not only bolshevism was preached, but that anarchy, bloody 
revolution, and nihilism was advocated without hesitancy. 

Has the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON] so soon 
forgotten about the murderous bomb that was sent to the home 
of his distinguished colleague, the late lamented and beloved 
statesman, Hon. John L. Burnett, and has he forgotten about 
the numerous other bombs that were sent to other prominent 
Government officials, and eyen the one which, in the dead hour 
of the night, was placed upon the doorstep of the Attorney 
General in the city of Washington? Does not the gentleman 
from Alabama know that all of the above were seditious con- 
spiracies against the Government of the United States? 

Has the gentleman from Alabama so soon forgotten the 
attempted assassination of the whole family of our beloved and 
highly respected colleague, Congressman Coorer, of Ohio, when 
the gas pipes in his residence were disconnected in a hellish 
attempt to murder him, his wife, and his innocent little 
children? 

Has the gentleman from Alabama so soon forgotten the at- 
tempt upon my own life and that of my family when in the 
darkness of the night a rifle ball was shot through both glass 
doors of the sides of my automobile, shattering glass upon my 
wife and five children? 
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Has the gentleman from Alabama so soon forgotten the das- 
tardly, murderous attack made upon our uniformed soldiers 
„carrying their victorious flag when in cold blood they were 
am down in peaceful parade without warning in their own 

d? 


Then, think of the acts of violence that have occurred in this 


country since! Yet the gentleman from Alabama thinks that 
the people ef America should continue to sleep and slumber 
under such circumstances. 

Let me call the attention of the gentleman to the fact that sev- 
eral of the New York newspapers of this morning tell us that 
the distinguished gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAarPBELL], the 
chairman of the great Committee on Rules, has seen fit to deny 
a rule making in order this Graham sedition bill, stating that 
such action was taken because Mr. Samuel Gompers and the 
American Federation of Labor were against this sedition bill 
and had demanded a hearing on it. Because of what? Why 
was the rule denied and a hearing granted? Why, if you please? 
Because Mr. Gompers and the American Federation of Labor 
had asked that no rule be granted, but the matter be suspended ; 
and said New York newspapers stated that upon such demand 
of Mr. Samuel Gompers and the American Federation of Labor 
a hearing had been granted on the bill for next Thursday. 

' Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas rose. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did the New York newspapers correctly re- 
port my friend from Kansas? - 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I do not know where the news- 
papers could have gotten that impression. After consulting 
‘other members of the committee I did fix on next Thursday at 
10.30 o'clock to hear both the proponents and the opponents of 
the measure. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did the opponents of the measure include 
Mr. Gompers? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Not that I know of. 

Mr. BLANTON. This morning's New York newspapers so 
report, and I have not seen any denial from Mr. Gompers. Be- 
Tore this sedition bill was reported the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary held exhaustive hearings on the measure, considering not 

757 the sedition bill introduced by me but likewise numerous 
others. 

I want here to call the attention of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Hvpprestoy] and all his people to the fact that in 
that great “march” from Atlantic City on the Capital made 
by Mr. Samuel Gompers and his cohorts of the American Federa- 
| tion of Labor on Flag Day that in front of this Nation's Capitol 
he said that if beer and wine were taken from the laborers of 
this country there would be revolution throughout this land. 
J call the attention of the gentleman from Alabama to the fact 
that subsequently, when the thought was attempted to be foisted 
upon this country that there should be passed what is known as 
the Plumb plan, one of the most pernicious plundering plans 
that was ever presented to a free Republic, whereby $20,000,- 
000,000 of the people's money was to be taken ruthlessly from 
them and given to a class, Mr. Gompers cabled from Europe to 
| this country and said that 400,000 railroad men demanded the 
passage of such a law, and that if it were not passed by Con- 
‘gress revolution would follow. Again, both Mr. Samuel 
Gompers and the American Federation of Labor have arro- 
gantly threatened that if an antistrike provision is placed in the 
railroad bill now pending before Congress that there will be 
revolution in this country. Because the American people have 
unheeded the cry of “ Wolf!” “ Wolf!” so many times are we to 
slumber longer and be wholly unprepared when the all-crushing 
nation-wide catastrophe does come upon us? If the American 
Federation of Labor is opposing the proposed sedition bill, in 
what way does it excuse itself in thus lining up in favor of the 

ts in America? 

Gentlemen, it is time for all this revolutionary talk to stop. 
Adequate punishment is the only thing that will stop it. Law 
and order must once more prevail if America is to remain a 
decent place to live. If this talk incites people to preach and 
do acts of anarchy in this Nation, and through such anarchistic 
efforts on the part of individuals and through conspiracies the 
death of innocent people is caused, I say there ought to be a 
hanging, and it will take a hanging to stop it. And I say that 
the Graham sedition bill ought to meet with the approval of 
every American citizen, because if comes from the Attorney 
General of the United States; it comes by his request, with the 
statement that he needs this law to stamp anarchy out of this 
country. Are we going to give the Attorney General what he 
asks for and what he needs? Or, because certain anarchists 
object to being punished and deported, as it interferes with 
thelr business, are we to further imperil the life and peace of 
the people of this Republic? 

The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. MCARTHUR] referred to 
the Adamson law, which in 1916, by just such threats of de- 


stroying the industrial life of this Nation, was crammed down 
the throat of Congress. Was it to give an eight-hour workday 
to the brotherhoods? No. You and I and everyone else know 
that it was passed merely to pay them extra for all time they 
put in over eight hours per day. Examine the statements which 
have been sent to me from the general managers of various 
railroads, and you will see that in numerous cases the overtime 
pay for the various members of crews amounts to quite a sub- 
stantial increase in monthly earnings, and as a result we are 
getting the poorest service possible. Not a train runs on time, 
All trains are always late. It is almost impossible for business 
men to get freight. Making train connections is a dream of the 
past. We pay the crew on every train to run it late rather than 
on time. When a train is seyeral hours late the entire crew 
profits thereby by getting overtime pay, while a whole trainload 
of passengers suffer. We reward railroad men for poor service. 
Every posted man knows that it is largely with railroad em- 
ployees as to whether a train gets out of a station late or on 
time, according to how they each do their work and perform 
their individual tasks at stations. : 

Are we to meet the issue now before us in this railroad legis- 
lation like men, or are we to again cringe and give in, like was 
done by Congress in 1916? Are we to be guided and controlled 
58 3 or are we to act for all the people of the United 

tates 

The splendid editorial appearing in this morning’s Waslung 
ton Post should appeal to every Congressman and Senator. 
It is of such merit that I here insert it, to wit: 

f [Editorial from Washington Post, Jan. 17, 1920.] 
To MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE. 


Gentlemen of the House of Representatives, it has long been your boast 
that you, more 3 the Senate, represent the ple; that you 
are in closer touch with 


know better their f gs and wants, 
case in the t, it is to-day the Senate 
that stands firmly and i a a for the rights of all the people as 


sacrificed poa rights in favor of a selfish and 
mines ity, and you have done it beca: no doubt, you believed it wo 
avoid a 


dod the issue and by sur- 
$ Bing DS duty of Todos 


t minority mark you for defeat, and you hope that the people 
ded this 


plant this Nation, and that 
oppose Nation to red anarchy, the 
t a would-be su vernment has worked itse 
power here at home and is now 
tives. The Adamson Act was nothing but a surrender by the 
and Congress to a 1 the people, and this 5 now de 
Heap copys concessions its own favor and against the interest of 

e people. 

Until recently the people have been too much absorbed in thelr own 
affairs and in the progress of pea to pay strict attention to the 
character of legislation enacted by their representatives in Washington, 
They have not supervised their representatives as they should have 
done. The coal strike, which began to freeze them, and the threatened 
railroad strike caused the people to turn their attention to the demands 
of organized classes, led some instances by un-American bolshevist 
agitators and professed anarchists. The people took note that the 
best and r otic leaders of these organizations were thrust to 
ty ing 2 e red leaders stepped forward with thinly disguised threats 

revolution. i 

The danger of a universal railroad strike, which was actually threat- 
ened, aroused the country and the Senate. This is a state of anarchy 
that will never be permitted. ‘The people will not submit to such an 
atrocious violation of their rights. e railroads are indispensable 
servants of the people, without which the 2 W can not exist. No set 
of men can baye it in thcir power to erway dee is service with 9 
If they should attempt i ey would be ground to death under the heel 
of an and aroused Nation. The people do not wish to be aroused 
to fury by the orant and extortionate s of unpatriotic men 
who have wormed their way into the leadership of some labor organiza- 

a clash between large bodies of fanat- 


ies and the Nation itself. ‘Therefore they expect Congress to te 
in such manner as will put this 5 minority on notice t it 
is pursuing the wrong road; that it will not be tted to disrupt the 


555 system of the United States; that if it yields to the advice 
of anti-American leaders it will do so at its peril. 
Senate has coura, 


ou have not r. to pe duty. 
fted by a minority 


p 
though it had been 
unfair over the whole le. 


advantages 


can people can be fooled by such legislation? Do you su that each 
con onal district will fail to look into the record of its Repre- 
sentative when this all-important question becomes acute? 


ter and more powerful organi- 
gation, the American ple! The show-down is at me tlemen. 
The United States is either to continue under the control of the Ameri- 


can people or it — to pass to other hands. On which side do you stand? 


If you e people do not know and appreciate coura, faith- 
ful service, how do you account for 3 rity ot Gov. Coolidge, of 
Massachuse and Gov. Cornwell, of West Virginia? into 


records. dent Taft vetoed i as pernicious class legislation the proviso 
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rest of us for certain offenses. Did he lose standing before the American 


2 on that account? That veto stands as a pillar of Americanism, 
and all true Americans, including the bulk of the labor unlons and the 
farmers, recognize it as fair and square. 

Think it over, tlemen of the House. Look ahead. Don't make the 
mistake of g the American le are 51677 8 be bossed by å 
minority at home or by a League of Nations abroad. your duty by the 
whole people and you need not fear anybody. 


Not only Members of Congress but the President as well has 
had so many appeals made from the brotherhoods and organized 
labor on this subject that it is an easy matter to forget the 
general public, as very few citizens ever write to Congressmen 
or to the Chief Executive. 

In order to offset the many propaganda letters coming from 
unions all over the country, and to let the President know what 
I believed was the sentiment of my State on this subject, I sent 
to the President the letter and editorial which I now insert: 


My Dran Mn. PRESIDENT: The inclosed splendid editorial from the 
South's leading Democratic newspaper, the las News, December 30, 
ence gr an antistrike provision in the railroad bill, voices the senti- 
ment o S. 

I bave lately visited much of Texas, cities such as Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Waco, Austin, San Antonio, Brownwood, Abilene, and Texarkana, seek- 
ing to ascertain the public sentiment of Texas generallý, and I believe 
et 0 5 90 per cent of Texas citizens unqualifledly indorse this 

to 

Every thinking man knows that a railroad strike would soon starve 
every bi . in this Nation, bringing death and untold misery upon 
thousands of helpless women and innocent children, besides 8 
destroying our industrial life. Are we longer to be Fat to sleep wi 
toe AMET jon that the brotherhoods have no intention to resort to 
strike 

By a threat to stop every train in the United States, the brotherhoods 
forced the Adamson law, which does not limit the eee hours to 
eight, but merely pays to the train crews extra compensation for all 
over eight hours. To put in more than eight hours means more pay. 
Schedules are based on eight hours. To get increased pay, ev trate 
crew has an incentive to reach division points late. The natural result 
has been abominable service. A train is run largely according to the 
will and activity of its crew. Trains rarely run on time. ‘Train crews 
are rewarded for being late. Only the public suffers. Making connec- 
tions is now a dream of the past. 

By a threat to stop every in the United States in war time, the 
brotherhoods forced almost a billion dollars increases from Director 
General McAdoo. By such a threat they later forced additional mil- 
lions from Director es. And in the bill passed by the House, 
with every word of the sagt dem labor amendment prepares by the 
brotherhoods’ attorney, all of these forced increases are ma a ponpen, 
with no right of railroads to change them in the future unless raised. 
What would have happened if their demands had been denied? 

Certain leaders of the brotherhoods, together with Mr. Samuel 
Gompers, are now 8 the coun with disaster if a law is 
passed protecting the public. It is my opinion that the time has come 
when the people of the Uni tes expect the Congress to protect 
them, and no Tonger are going to stand for any evasion of this momen- 
tous issue. It must be met some time. Now is tbe proper time to 
solve it. 

Respectfully and sincerely, 
E ly THOMAS L. BLANTON. 


[Editorial] from the Dallas Morning News, Dec. 30, 1919.] 
THE NATURE OF THE STRIKE WEAPON. 


ne who had not read the provision of the Cummins bill which for- 
bids rallroed employees to strike would infer from the arguments that 
are being made against it that its purpose is to disarm all laboring 
men of the strike weapon. The fact as a casual reading will suffice 
to show, that this provision is eee e only to the employees of rail- 
roads. Of course to those who think the wageworkers have a natural, 
and therefore 8 to strike the distinction will seem to 

e invasion of a right at a single point must 
he regarded as no less reprehensible, in the political sense, than as 


Cummins bill is agers only to railroad employees will seem to be 
‘a distinction whic 


rivilege, the exercise of it is subject to such regulation or 
— 8 ay think the public interest requires. 


mstan 
riving those engaged in it of a privilege which all other 
ageworkers are. mins bill ts to all 3 gg Fase cat the 
f the Cummins presen 0 who den 
— 4 3 which wageworkers have a natural, and therefore 


hard! individual in the country who has not suffered 
8 . flity of the railroads 


h would the inconyenience, suffering, 
3 inconvenience and loss which the country has experienced 
during the last two years. There is no exaggeration in saying that a 


, and death on thousands, for it is to be remembered that there 
pen ey E city in the country which could subsist a week on its 


accumulated stores of foodstuffs. By striking and remaining idle a 
week, the railroad employees would throw ten times their number into 
enfo. idleness twice as long. Their strike ht be successful, 
extort an increase of wages which would reimburse them for a week’s 
idleness. But for the millions whom they had enforced into idleness 
the loss in wa, and famine prices would be an irretrievable one. 
Can it be thought that any group of men have a natural right to do a 
g which entails consequences so calamitous? Can the ction of 
ruin, suffering, and death be justified with the bow that the result 
from the enforcement of an arbitrary wage demand—arbitrary, for the 
gee tal pronon of An 8 eee reos 
trik: eates a unal to whic eir demands may be 
rappel e the 55 
prec e eno: 0 e consequences of a strike, the chiefs 
of the railroad brotherhoods protest that a general railroad strike never 
has occurred and never will occur. Assuming the statement to be true, 
although it is so only in a highly literal sense, if at all, it makes no 
argument against this provision of the Cummins bill. Without implyin 
that there any analogy in the moral sense between the demand o 
organized wageworkers and that of a highw n, it may be said that 
the 5 would make as good a plea in insisting that he had a 
right to carry a gun if he should protest he never had killed and 
never would kill a man who refused to throw up his hands. It would 
be a sufficient refutation of that plea to cite the fact that only three 
years 85 the four great brotherhoods of railroad employees solemnly 
decla: that they would stop every train in the country if the de- 
mands they then made were not granted. It was not to the forbear- 
ance of the railroad employees that the coun owed its escape from 
the calamity with which they threatened it but to the fact that Con- 
gress, cowed by that threat, itself forced a compliance with those 
emands by the use of its legislative power. That was a triumph of 
rism, and it is because this immense power of terrorism lies in the 
mere threat to strike that the railroad employees covet the use of it. 
When it is only 8 to any demand which the railroad em- 
loyees insist on t the country can escape the calamity of a strike 
t a mockery to say that they ought to be allowed to retain that 
weapon because they have never ed its trigger. The highwayman 
could with as good grace claim from his victim a tribute to his for- 
bearance. It is because they can, by threatening to strike, render it 
unnecessary to strike that the road employees insist on being 
allowed to retain the use of it. It is because it invests them with a 
tyrannical power that it is valuable to them. 

By insisting that they shall be allowed to retain this weapon they, in 
effect, declare their unwillingness to submit to arbitration or to any 
justiciable proceeding, for not only is fair adjudication of any demands 
they may make assured to them by the force of public opinion but it 
is specifically instituted by this provision of the Cummins bill to which 
they object. It does not now, in the practical lie in the power 
of any railroad 8 to reject the demands of its employees. It 
can only dissent by dissenting, appeal to the judgment of some 

ised for the occasion. It is ridicu- 


against the powert of the railroad com: es but against the greater 
lic opinion. By a 15 they be allowed to retain 
g 


ressed through an agency created 
for that purpose. Hence their attitude is an utter repudłlatlion of 


strike in protest against the enactment of this provision of the Cum- 
mins bill they would make war for an ideal which was defeated when 
Germany signed the armistice. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks, Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Vor- 
STEAD] has 10 minutes and the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr, 
THoMAS] has 15 minutes remaining. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I think it due to 
the Committee on Rules and to the Members of the House that 
I should say that no rule has been denied to the Committee on 
the Judiciary for the consideration of the Graham bill. I am 
sure that the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary [Mr. 
VOLSTEAD] will bear me out in that statement. 

The rule was introduced, and it has taken its course, as others 
have. Demands were made for hearings upon it, and the Com- 
mittee on Rules has always given hearings on resolutions which 
come before that committee. The Committee on Rules is not 
an arbitrary body. We are not reflecting the sentiments of 
or doing the will of an autocracy. We are living under a repre- 
sentative government, and we are not afraid to hear both sides 
of any question under consideration by the American people. 
[Applause.] We are not afraid to hear the proponents of the 
Graham bill. We are not afraid to hear any opponents on 
criticism of that bill, and it is for the purpose of giving people 
an opportunity to express their views upon the measure that 
we have fixed a time for a hearing. That time will be next 
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Thursday at 10.30, and I shall be glad if the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Branton] is present. 

Mr. BLANTON. I shall be there. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Other gentlemen have said that 
they would be there, so that “a good time will be had by all 

Present,“ I hope. 

Now as to the threat of revolution by Mr. Gompers that was 
made at the time of the parade in Washington on May Day. 
This morning was the time set for the “revolution,” because 
| John Barleycorn and all his subordinates went out of business 
at 12.01 this morning. I have not observed anything that ap- 
| proaches a revolution in Washington or elsewhere. 

. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. No such cowardly threat was ever carried 

lout by the kind of men that would make it, 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I think there is a good deal of 
pene talk about the overthrow of the Government if you do this 
or do that, and much of such comment would amount to about 
the same thing as the threat of revolution if the workers of the 
country were not permitted to buy wine and beer whenever they 
wanted to. 

The Committee on Rules will consider the rule on the Graham 
resolution, and will give a rule for the consideration of that bill 
just as soon as we can find time for its consideration—a time 
that will be agreeable to the House; and we shall give plenty 
of time for the discussion of the measure. [Applause.] 
‘a matter of the greatest importance, and should haye serious 
‘consideration by the American Congress. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Vor- 
‘STEAD] has five minutes remaining. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, there seems to be no desire 
for further general debate, and I will ask for the reading of 
the bill; but first I ask unanimous consent that the reading of 
ithe Senate bill be dispensed with and that the amendment 
‘reported by the Judiciary Committee be read and subject to 
amendment as an original bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent that the reading of the Senate bill be dis- 
-pensed with and that the amendment reported by the Judiciary 
Committee be read and subject to amendment as an original 
‘pill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk, proceeding with the reading, read as follows: 


Sec. 2. That in cases where if such vessel were 
operated, or net 8 were privately 77 78 5 


Freught in admiral d be maintained, a 
t De United States or against such 1 as the 
8 ae ra vessel is Pane 8 to — 


5 1 

1 of cargoes or of re hire. 
en be sone in a ihe district court o nited States tor € the 

Alatriet in blen the parties 80 în he Gaited any 1255 pen „ reside or ha 

i r principal place of posie er or in which the 

vessel or cargo charged wi T S'ibelant 

r tes att 1 


uch ce and 

service on the United States and such corpora 
States or such corporation shall file a libel in rem or in 
rau e 0 a cross libel in personam be filed or a ft 

against the United N or such corporation with the same force and 

ect as + tne: 8 — 2 3 a private cag tah Pe 
lapon applica: gh e cause may 
Ela OA to any: other district court of the United States, or to any 
such court upon witch ethos may agree, 


Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 


ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
‘amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered Mr. Hoare: Page 10, lines 10 on af’ 
ithe words “ Provided, re strike out 3 ds ha op a eh — 


‘yea this act on causes of action arising since A 
ito the approval of ry act, unless the consent of 
{the United States is first obtained 
5 has been held by a department of z 
an 


ros 
1 Ean the appr tness can not be produced 
lupon the trial, testimony given at the investigation may be offered 
‘by the United States and shall be admissible, if such witness was cross- 
‘examined at the investigation by the party suing or his attorney; and 
that (e) no officer or member of on Maes of any such yessel may be 
{subpoenaed in connection with ch suit without the consent of the 
commander of said vessel; and A d) no suit ction’ ued be brought under 
‘this act by the National or any fo unless it shall be 
certified by the Secretary of State that said Government under similar 
‘circumstances allows nationals of the United States to sue in its 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
amendment. 


ernment as 


The CHATRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York desire 
to be heard? 

Mr. HUSTED. I desire to be heard briefly on the amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will recognize the gentleman, 
because the point of order is reserved. 

Mr. HUSTED. Ido not want to be heard on the point of order 
unless it is made. If the point of order is made, I want to be 
heard on the point of order. 

Mr. WHALEY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

. The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hicks, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 3070) 
authorizing suits against the United States in admiralty, suits 
for salvage services, and providing for the release of merchant 
vessels belonging to the United States from arrest and attach- 
ment in foreign jurisdictions, and for other purposes, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted— 
To Mr. Martin, for two weeks, on account of important busi- 


It is | ness. 


To Mr. Arson, for one week, on account of important official 
business. 
To Mr. Lazaro, for seven days, on account of important busi- 


ness, 
To Mr. WATKINS, indefinitely, on account of important busi- 
ness. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Mr. MAPES presented for printing under the rule the con- 
ference report on the bill (H. R. 10187) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to classify the officers and members of the fire 
department of the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 20, 1906, and for other purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 19 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, January 19, 
1920, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIV, a letter from the acting chair- 
man of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, transmit- 
ting statement of travel by employees, etc., from Washington to 
points outside of the District of Columbia (H. Doc. No. 615), 
was taken from the Speaker's table, referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. CRAGO, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 11730) to increase the efficiency of 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, and the Public 
Health Service, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 555), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. MINAHAN of New Jersey, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6077) directing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to pay the claim of the King Coal Co., of 
San Francisco, Calif., reported the same with amendments, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 556), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials) 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 11841) to amend “An act grant-/ 
ing additional quarantine powers and imposing additional duties 
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upon the Marine Hospital Service,” approved February 15, 1893 ; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 11842) to amend an act entitled, 
“An act making appropriations for the support of the Army for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915”; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. LESHER: A bill (H. R. 11843) to provide for the pur- 
chase of a site and for the erection of a public building at 
Milton, Pa.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11844) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and for the erection of a public building at Bloomsburg, Pa.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. COLE: A bill (H. R. 11845) to provide for the purchase 
of a site and the erection of a public building at Bucyrus, Ohio; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R, 11846) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to refund moneys paid for taxes on intoxi- 
cating liquors and for tax stamps on beer and wine remaining 
ee and for other purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. McGLENNON: A bill (H. R. 11847) creating a com- 
mission to award equitable compensation to honorably dis- 
charged soldiers, sailors, marines, and nurses who served in the 
war against Germany; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 11848) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to transfer to the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education certain buildings, machines, appliances, tools, equip- 
ment, and other supplies under the control of the War Depart- 
ment; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 11849) au- 
thorizing the establishment of a light vessel to mark the entrance 
to Grays Harbor, Wash.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11850) authorizing the establishment of a 
fog signal at Gig Harbor, Wash.; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11851) authorizing the exchange of lands 
within the Rainier National Forest, in the State of Washington, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SINCLAIR: A bill (H. R. 11852) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to deposit with the Bank of North 
Dakota $10,000,000, on certificates of deposit bearing interest at 
4 per cent per annum, to be loaned by said bank through its local 
correspondent banks to the farmers in the drought-stricken areas 
of North Dakota; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. VESTAL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 277) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of War to furnish to legally constituted posts 
of the American Legion rifles and bugles for burial services; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: Memorial from the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Kansas, opposing Federal control of rail- 
roads; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOWERS: A bill (H. R. 11853) granting a pension to 
M. M. Sayre; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 11854) granting an 
increase of pension to Joseph E. W. Bergbower ; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. DENISON: A Dill (H. R. 11855) granting a pension 
to Henry Burkitt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11856) granting a pension to John Rovinski; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. EVANS of Montana: A bill (H. R. 11857) granting an 
increase of pension to Anna H. Torrey; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GOODYKOONTZ: A bill (H. R. 11858) granting a 
pension to Noah C. Reynolds; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 11859) for 
the relief of Josie N. Styron; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 11860) granting an increase of 
pension to Philip Dieter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HARDY of Texas: A bill (H. R. 11861) for the relief 
of Lieut. Col. John R. White; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 11862) authorizing Ralph B. 
Quinn to make homestead entry for certain public lands in the 
State of Arizona; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HAYS: A bill (H. R. 11863) granting an increase of 
pension to Joseph Vincent; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 11864) granting an increase of pension to 
Laony Carver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HERSEY: A bill (H. R. 11865) granting an increase 
of pension to Jennie L. Ramsdell; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 11866) grant- 
ing a pension to Julia E. Mills; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr, MacCRATE: A bill (H. R. 11867) granting an increase 
5 pension to Michael Kirby; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 11868) granting 
a pension to Jesse K. Drinnen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11869) granting a pension to John M. Davis; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11870) granting a pension to Huse Walker; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11871) granting a pehsion to Mitchell 
Phillips; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: A bill (H. R. 11872) granting a pension 
to William Francis Sheridan; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

943. By Mr. COLE: Petition of Crestline Council, No. 806, 
Junior Order United American Mechanics, of Crestline, Ohio, 
and of Lime City Council, No. 206, Junior Order United Ameri- 
can Mechanics, of Marion Ohio, requesting support of House bill 
10379 ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

944. By Mr. EMERSON: Petition of residents of Cleveland, 
Ohio, urging passage of Senate bill 1567 and House bill 5212; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

945. By Mr. ESCH: Petition of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials, urging the enactment of House bil! 
9412; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

946. By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: Petition of the Wil- 
merding Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom, protesting against 
delay in payment of interest due on foreign loans; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

947. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of James A. Paisley, of 
Pennsylvania, relative to the car shortage; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

948. Also, petition of the Central Labor Union of Kansas City, 
Kans., against the Cummins railroad bill; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

949. Also, petition of the General Committee on Army and 
Navy Chaplains, Washington, D. C., relative to certain legisla- 
tion now pending; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

950. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of the Red Bluff Lodge, No. 
1250, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, urging certain 
legislation ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

951. Also, petition of James F. Peterson, of Roseville, Calif., 
urging the passage of House bill 7923; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

952. Also, petition of the Associated Savings Banks of San 
Francisco, Calif., indorsing House bill 10103; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

953. Also, petition of joint committee, Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers and Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 


-Enginemen of the Southern Pacific Railroad; N. A. Gregory, of 


Rocklin, Calif.; and A. J. Brewer, of Dunsmuir, Calif., protest- 
ing against Esch and Cummins railroad bills; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. : 

954. Also, petition of the National Association of Railway 
and Utilities Commissioners, relative to the Esch-Cummins rail- 
road bills; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

955. By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of the Central Labor Union 
of Kansas City, Kans., opposing the Cummins railroad bill; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

956. Also, petition of the Liberty Magazine, of Washington, 
D. C., relative to certain legislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

957. Also, petition of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers of the United States, relative to railroad legislation; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

958. Also, petition of the General Committee on Army and 
Navy Chaplains, relative to certain legislation now pending; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, we come to Thee in this sacred moment after 
the manner and custom of our people. We pray that we may 
use it lifting our hearts to Thee, that we may maintain that 
relation to Thyself which our fathers have always maintained, 
that we may be subject to the will of God, bearing in our faith 
trust in Thy leadership, and thoroughly committed to the 
great ideals which Thou hast made known to us in the Gospel 
of Thy Son. Lead us this day and help us to discharge the 
duties of Christian statesmen. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 


On request of Mr. Curtis, and by unanimous consent, the 
reading of the Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was 
dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
roll. 

The Reading Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


The Secretary will call the 


Brandegee Henderson McNary Sheppard 
Calder Jones, N. Mex. Nelson Sherman 
Capper Jones, Wash, New Smith, Md. 
Chamberlain Kellogg Norris Smoot 
Cummins Kendi ick Nugent Sterling 
Curtis Kenyon Overman Thomas 
Dial King Page Trammell 
Edge Kirby Phelan Underwood 
Mlkins Lenroot Phipps Walsh, Mont, 
Fernald Lodge Pomerene 

Harding McLean Robinson 


Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce the absence of 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes] on account of 
illness in his family. I will let this announcement stand for 
the day. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to announce the absence of the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pirrman], the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Harr], and the Senator from Michigan [Mr. NEWBERRY], 
who are engaged as a subcommittee of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 

I wish also to announce the absence of my colleague [Mr. 
FLETCHER] on account of illness. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. My colleague, the senior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], is absent on official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Forty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. ‘There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the names of the absentees. 

The reading clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. Hargis, Mr. McCormick, Mr. McCumser, and Mr, 
Watsu of Massachusetts answered to their names when called. 

Mr. MCKELLAR, Mr. Hrrencock, Mr. SUTHERLAND, Mr. CULBER- 
son, Mr. France, Mr. Moses, Mr. Cort, Mr. BECKHAM, Mr. 
Srantey,:Mr. Myers, Mr. Borau, Mr. Gronna, and Mr. Town- 
SEND entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] 
is detained by illness in his family. 

The junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. Worcorri, the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Simmons], and the senior Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. SmrrH] are absent on official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-nine Senators have an- 
gwered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY, 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, in furtherance of furnish- 
ing to the Senate the statistical results of the intercollegiate 
voting test on the peace treaty, I desire to have inserted in the 
Recorp to-day the vote as finally canvassed of 418 colleges, in- 
‘eluding the faculty and students of each college. For unquali- 
fied ratification there were 48,232 votes; against ratification in 
any form, 13,933 votes; for the Lodge reservations, 27,970 votes; 
for compromise reservations, 61,494 votes; for the Knox plan 
substantially, separating the league from the treaty, 6,449 votes; 
or a total of 158,078 votes. 

In commenting upon the vote, I desire to say that I have 
already had inserted in the Recorp a tabulated statement show- 
ing that these votes were taken in colleges all over the United 
States, East, West, North, and South; they were taken in large 
colleges and in small colleges. They were taken in a very care- 
ful manner by a bureau which established itself in New York 
and which conferred with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LopcE] upon one side and with me upon the other side, first, as 
to the form of ballot, and finally to the extent of inviting the 


Senator from Massachusetts and myself to supply to voting 


colleges an argument on each side. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts presented an argument in favor of the Lodge reserva- 
tions, I did not present an argument in favor of unqualified 
ratification, for I admitted that under the conditions reserva- 
tions had become inevitable. The argument which I presented 
was for a compromise of reservations between the destructive 
reservations presented by the Senator from Massachusetts and 
the interpretative reservations presented by me in accordance 
with the instructions of the Democratie caucus. 

I say this by way of explanation, and each Senator can 
judge for himself by reading the figures as to what the opinion 
is of these intelligent young men in the colleges throughout the 
land. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. EDGE. In this connection, Mr. President, in the interest 
of accuracy, it might be well to supplement the statement of the 
Senator from Nebraska—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, If the Senator desires to ask a question, 
I will yield. Otherwise, I should like to finish, and let the 
Senator speak in his own time. 

Mr. EDGE. I was simply going to call attention to the 
faet 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator desire to interrupt 
what I have to say? 

Mr. EDGE. I am going to ask a question, if I may be per- 
mitted to formulate it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Very well. 

Mr. EDGE. The percentage of the total vote for unqualified 
ratification amounting to 45 per cent, according to the statement 
of the Senator two or three days ago, has been reduced to about 
34 per cent according to the later returns, I was going to ask 
the Senator from Nebraska, in making his explanation, to in- 
clude that change of percentage in the Recor in the interest of 
accuracy. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have not figured out the percentages, 
but later in the day I shall be glad to insert them. 

I might say that of the colleges that voted there were 89 that 
voted upon a six-blank ballot which had been first prepared. 
The ballot was afterwards changed as the result of conference 
between the Senator from Massachusetts and myself to a four- 
blank ballot. The result of the change was to reduce the num- 
ber of voting blanks to four, but that was in the interest of a 
closer, concrete result. I have not figured out the percentages; 
but I draw attention to the fact that out of 158,000 votes polled 
the compromise reservations which we advocate and unqualified 
ratification for which we are ready to stand polled, approxi- 
mately, 100,000 votes; and the Lodge reservations, which we 
oppose, polled out of 158,000 votes only 27,970. Every Senator 
can figure that percentage for himself. 

Mr. President, in addition to that, I desire to have inserted 
in the Recorp, without reading, the ballot taken by the members 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Charleston, S. C. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


Total vote, 418 colleges. 


For- unqualified: ratification. 48, 232 
. — scare . 13, 933 
EEC ³·¹⁴ũ. T 27. 970 
For compromise reservations 61, 494 
i RRON DUM a soci ron . Se aes 6, 449 

VOIRE ROL cases mtr im eee fe rem ye interne eee 158, 078 


“Result of membership referendum by the Charleston (S. C.) 
Chamber of Commerce on peace treaty, January, 1920, is as 
follows: 

“1. Should there be some covenant amongst the nations of the 
world? No, 13; yes, 312. 

2. Should the treaty as proposed by the President be ac- 
cepted? No, 117; yes, 205. 

“3. Should the treaty be accepted with interpretative reserva- 
tions? No, 181; yes, 172. 

“4, Should the treaty be accepted with amendments which 
would require resubmission to the peace conference? No, 253; 
yes, 43. 

“5. Should the treaty be rejected and a separate peace be 
made with Germany? No, 280; yes, 31. 

In compliance with this vote, this chamber is on record as 
favoring— 

“1. Some covenant amongst the nations of the world. 

“2. That treaty as proposed by the President should be ac 
cepted. 

“3. Interpretative reservations, 
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“And opposed to— 

“1. Amendments that would require resubmission to peace 
conference, 

“2. Rejection of present treaty and making separate peace 
with Germany.” 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I desire also to have inserted in the 
Recorp the statement that I have received from the president 
of the Blackstone College for Girls in Blackstone, Va., that on a 
ballot taken there 473 votes were for the treaty without change, 
2 were for mild reservations, and there were no other yotes for 
any other proposition. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 


BLACKSTONE COLLEGE For GIRLS, 
Blackstone, Va., January 13, 1920. 
Senator HITCHCOCK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: In unison with the other colleges, I presented the 
matter of the league of nations and the peace treaty to my 
student body and professors, numbering about 475. I am glad 
to announce to you that the vote was 478 for the ratification of 
the treaty without reservations and 2 votes for mild reservations. 
I am giving you this result that you may hand it to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations with the other colleges, 

In this connection please allow me to congratulate you on the 
heroic fight which you are making for the treaty in face of 
almost overwhelming odds. I am confident that with the hearty 
sentiment of the people in your favor you will at last win out. 

With respect and good wishes, I am, 

Yours, truly, 


Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, merely. to make the RECORD com- 
plete—I was unable to follow all that the Senator from Nebraska 
stated in connection with the poll—I think there should be set 
forth in one concrete statement that the vote for unqualified 
ratification totaled 84} per cent of the votes cast; the three 
other classes—proposed compromises, the Lodge reservations, 
and against ratification—totaled 654 per cent; demonstrating 
that the only conclusion one can arrive at in analyzing the entire 
vote is that it is almost 2 to 1 against an unqualified ratification 
without the crossing of a t or the dotting of an “i.” 

Mr. McCORMICK obtained the floor. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK and Mr. POMERENE addressed the Ohair. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I desire to say that the Senator from New 
Jersey has made an impossible combination. He is trying to 
mix oil and water. He is now trying to mix the vote for com- 
promise reservations, which we on this side of the aisle advocate 
with the Lodge reservations, which we oppose. I call his atten- 
tion to the fact that the Lodge reservations, for which he stands 
or for which he has heretofore stood, only polled 27,970 votes 
out of 158,000, and that we on this side belleve we have the right 
to combine in this vote the 61,494 votes for compromise reserva- 
tions which we advocate with the 48,233 votes for unqualified 
ratification, which we are ready to accept. That is the way the 
combination can be made. You can not combine the Lodge res- 
eryations with anything except the vote to kill the treaty. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I am entirely willing that 
the Senator from Nebraska should combine any votes to suit his 
taste, provided that he does not succeed in combining the Lodge 
reservations with his interpretative reservations. I pray de- 
voutly that any such effort may prove a mixing of oil and water, 
and that there may be no enduring blend of them. 

Mr. President, it was to point out that this vote among the 
colleges has been a shepherded vote that I rose. No sooner was 
it published that the vote was to be taken than the League to 
Enforce Peace wrote to the colleges offering speakers to sustain 
the league’s point of view. Among them, so I am informed, 
was the gentleman who celebrated the death of Theodore Roose- 
velt because he could not take part in this discussion of the 
league. Senators who are considering this college vote—and, 
of course, it must be considered—ought not to forget that in 
the polling booths of the country from Oklahoma and Alabama 
to New Jersey and Massachusetts there also has been registered 
a vote; they ought not to forget that votes have been registered 
not only in the United States, but in the joint assembly of the 
French Republic which elected to the Presidency of France not 
M. Clemenceau, that principal signer of the treaty for France, 
but M. Deschanel. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 
a eg aa I yield first to the Senator from West 

irginia. i 


Mr. NELSON. I merely wish to ask the Senator a question. 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. I call the attention of the Senator 
from Illinois to the further fact that in connection with the 
propaganda which has been going on in the colleges some very 
distinguished speakers have been brought to this country and 
have been touring the colleges and speaking on the League of 
Nations, instructing our people as to their own interest, among 
them a very ed gentleman connected with the College 
of London—Dr. Newton—whom I happened to meet here in the 
city, and who told me that he was touring the colleges of this 
country for the purpose of speaking on the League of Nations. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Illi- 
nois yield to the Senator from Néw Jersey? 

Mr. McCORMICK. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. EDGE. I do not wish to take the time of the morning 
hour, but the Senator from Nebraska apparently takes to his 
side the credit for the entire total of 49,000 votes for compro- 
mise reseryations. It seems to me that I make a perfectly ac- 
curate statement when I call attention to the fact that the 
movement for compromise on the treaty has up to quite re- 
cently come entirely from this side. Therefore the 49,000 votes, 
it seems to me, whether they favor directly the Lodge reserva- 
tions or other reservations, represent the compromise that has 
emanated principally from this side of the Chamber. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Illi- 
nois yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. McCORMICK. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. I wish to ask the Senator from Illinois—and 
the question is addressed to all of the Senators who have just 
spoken—are we as Members of the Senate to exercise our own 
judgment upon an important question of this kind or are we 
to be mere dummies? 

Mr. McCORMICK. The Senator is not addressing his ques- 
tion to this corner of the Senate, I trust. 

Mr. President, before I conclude let me say, by way of reply 
to the Senator from West Virginia, that at an early opportunity 
I hope to lay before the Senate some part of the discussion upon 
the treaty which has occurred in London, in Paris, and at Cape 
Town. As time elapses we learn more of the bitter fruits of the 
treaty and of the opinion in which it is coming to be viewed in 
other countries. I believe that the material which has reached 
me throws an interesting light upon the great question of six 
votes accorded one of the signatories to the treaty as against 
one vote for each of the others. As Mr. Hoover has indicated, 
the treaty condemns Austria to perpetual famine, and hence to 
anarchy; it condemns Ozechoslovakia to perpetual civil strife, 
and hence to civil war, with the horrible consequences in central 
Europe which must flow therefrom. 

Mr, KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McOORMICK. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Assuming that the last two statements made by 
the Senator are correct—that Austria is condemned to economic 


servitude—— 

Mr. McCORMICK. That was the statement of Mr. Hoover, 
and not the statement of the Senator from IIIinois. 

Mr. KING. Assuming that Mr. Hoover did make the state- 
ment, does the Senator think that the rejection of the treaty 
by the United States is going to effectuate any cure or any 
relief? 

Mr. McCORMICK. The Senator undoubtedly does think so. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator believe that if the United 
States becomes a signatory to the treaty, and if the League of 
Nations should be formed and the United States should partici- 
pate in the League of Nations, the conditions in Austria and in 
Czechoslovakia would be relieved and improved if the treaty 
is so sinister toward them as the remarks attributed to Mr. 
Hoover would seem to indicate? 

Mr. McCORMICK. In what sense does the Senator from 
Utah think that the States of Austria and Czechoslovakia 
would be relieved, and how? 

Mr. KING. I asked the Senator if they would not be. I can 
easily conceive that they could be relieved if the treaty does bear 
too heavily upon them. 

Mr. McCORMICK. The Senator from Utah, who has studied 
the treaty as thoroughly as any man on this floor, knows that by 
the treaty their frontiers and racial constitutions are made 
permanent—substantially irrevocable under its terms. It is 
those frontiers which condemn the one, as Mr. Hoover says, to 
perpetual famine and the other to perpetual civil strife. The 
Senator recalls the veto to the change of those frontiers for 
which the treaty provides, does he not? 

Mr. KING. Well, I do not know that I quite assent to the 
broad statement made by my distinguished friend from Illinois. 
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Mr. McCORMICK. 
those frontiers in the treaty? 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will permit me, while I can not 
answer categorically, I believe that there is a power within 
the League of Nations to mitigate the severities of the treaty, 
if there should be any severities, with respect to the lines 
delimiting—— 

Mr. McCORMICK. The Senator knows that a single Euro- 
pean power may veto any modification of the terms of the treaty 
touching either of those two countries in central Europe. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. Without assenting to the latter statement, I 
repeat, as a statement—— 

Mr. McCORMICK. Oh, Mr. President, the Senator's assent 
is not necessary to the terms of the treaty. It has been ratified 
in Paris. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will permit me, I will repeat as 
an expression of my belief what I propounded to the Senator 
as an Inquiry, namely, that with the United States being a 
member of the league, the conditions of those nations whose 
boundaries have been improperly fixed would be considerably 
ameliorated and improved. 

Mr. MCCORMICK, Oh, the faith of the Senator would move 
mountains. It is not so long since another preacher held that 
“the sun do move.“ 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House disa- 
grees to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3184) 
to create a Federal power commission and to define its powers 
and duties, to provide for the improvement of navigation, for 
the development of water power, for the use of lands of the 
United States in relation thereto, to repeal section 18 of “An 
act making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes,” approved August 8, 1917, and for 
other purposes; agrees to the conference asked for by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and had appointed Mr. Esch, Mr. Srnnorr, Mr. Havucen, Mr. 
Sms, Mr. Taytor of Colorado, and Mr. Lee of Georgia man- 
agers at the conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 10074) to enlarge the jurisdiction of the Municipal 
Court of the District of Columbia and to regulate appeals 
from the judgments of said court, and for other purposes, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 10137) to amend an act entitled “An act to classify 
the officers and members of the fire department of the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes,” approved June 20, 1906, 
and for other purposes. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were there- 
upon signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 2999. An act to amend section 97 of the act entitled “An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judi- 
clary,“ approved March 3, 1911; 

H. R. 9089. An act releasing the claim of the United States 
Government to the block or square of land in the city of 
Fort Smith, in the State of Arkansas, upon which is situated 
the old Federal jail, to the city of Fort Smith for a site for a 
convention hall, community building, or other public pur- 
poses; and 

H. R. 9183. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to adjust the terms of the contract for the sale of the old 
post-office property in New Haven, Conn. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. BRANDEGER. I present a petition, which I ask may be 
read. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The petition will be read. 
The Reading Clerk read as follows: 
New York, January 17, 1920. 
Ion. FRANK B. BRANDEGEE, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dean Sm: The China Society of America respectfully peti- 
- tions and urges the Members of the United States Senate to 
firmly uphold the essential features of the Shantung reservation 
to the Paris peace treaty adopted by the United States Senate 
November 15, 1919, in order to preserve the honor of our coun- 
try, which induced China to enter the war, and also to maintain 


Is there no veto to a modification of | the vital interests of the United States, which will be seriously 


endangered if we fail to make clear our absolute right to free- 
dom of action in the future. 
Yours, very truly, 
THE CHINA SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
A. B. HunrmREYy, Director. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I refrain from asking that 
that be submitted to a straw yote of the college boys of the 
country. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I present a short communication from a 
large number of citizens of Henry County, Tenn., in reference 
to the Cummins bill, which I ask may be printed in the Recorp 
without reading. I also ask unanimous consent that the sig- 
natures attached thereto may be printed. 

There being no objection, the communication and accompany- 
ing signatures were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


To the honorable Unrrep Stares SENATORS FROM TENNESSEE: 


We, the undersigned citizens of Henry County, protest the 
putting into effect of the Cummins bill. This bill is a guaranty 
to the private owners of an increase in freight rates, thereby 
increasing the cost of living. 

We further protest the antistrike clause, which is unfair to 
railroad employees and places them in chattel slavery. 

We ask you to support the two-year extension bill of Govern- 
ment control of railroads. 

J. H. Timmons, R. L. Hampton, Eugene S. Paulding, 
J. E. Collins, C. Q. Collins, J. B. Cronin, I. L. 
Wilson, C. C. Halliday, Aubrey Williams, W. L. 
McClain, Herman Bruhn, John Etheridge, Alois 
L. McClain, Harry B. Wilson, J. B. Hart, Earnest 
McFadden, H. A. Burton, Hugh Baggett, R. B. 
Oliver, R. J, Dean, H. G. Richardson, G. L. Dod- 
son, F. L. McHugh, R. J. Pryor, J. D. Ballard, 
J. T. Dumas, James A. Pollard, Robert Wheeler, 
P. E. Ray, S. L. Jones, M. B. Dickson, D. T. 
Spaulding, W. L. Edgar, W. P. Wynns, A. H. 
Sturdivant, Burl L, Pierce, Tom Hathaway, Junit 
McDaniel, J. E. Snow, Frank Parten, E. C. Gil- 
bert, J. W. Smith, E. P. McFadden, L. B. Phelps, 
S. I. HiN, T. W. Ray, W. W. McFadden, R. C. 
Gloney, W. W. Markey, E. C, Givens, Leander D. 
Holcomb, C. E. Townsend, Arthur Crews, B. T. 
Crawford, George Taylor, Albert Turner, R. Mc- 
Farland, J. H. Buckingham, Edwards & Curran, 
J. N. Cooper, F. M. Drummond, W. D. Hunt, 
T. S. Norld, J. B. McNeill, E. C. Lewis, Jno. A. 
Freeman, J. S. Kirkland, J. J. Weatherspoon, 
A. Norld, J. F. Rice, Z. F. Broadway, J. 8. 
Lindsey, Jno. H. Arnett, Frank B. Meggs, W. A. 
Wiliams, J. B. Gillespie. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I also ask to have printed in the RECORD 
a communication from the Memphis Rotary Club, of Tennessee, 
on the bill introduced by Congressman Davey defining sedition. 

There being no objection, the communication was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MEMPHIS, TENN., January 14, 1920. 


Senator KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR MCKELLAR; At a regular meeting of the Mem- 
phis Rotary Club, held at the Chiscn Hotel Tuesday, January 13, 
1920, the following resolution was offered and unanimously 
adopted: 

“Be it resolved by the Memphis Rotary Club, That House 
bill 10650, now pending before Congress and which is a bill 
introduced by Congressman Martin L, Davey defining sedition, 
the promoting thereof, and providing punishment thereof, be, 
and is hereby, approved, and that the Senators and Representa- 
tives from this State be requested to support this measure, or 
a similar measure, which provides immediate relief from the 
red menace; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to each 
Senator and Representative from Tennessee.“ 

We hope that you can consistently support this legislation 
when it comes before Congress for passage. 

Yours, very truly, 
Memernis Rorary CLUB, 
H. C. McKerrar, Secretary. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to present a communication from 
the chairman of the Tennessee State legislative committee of 
the Order of Railway Conductors of America, which I ask to 
have printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the communication was ordered to 
be printed in the Reconp, as follows: 


ORDER RAILWAY CONDUCTORS OF AMERICA, 
TENNESSEE STATE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
Knorville, Tenn., January 16, 1920. 
Hon, KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate. 


My Dran Senaror: Five thousand railway conductors whom I 
have the honor to represent and who are citizens of the State 
of Tennessee most heartily indorse the stand taken by you in 
opposing the Cummins railroad bill. 

And we most respectfully request that you continue to use 
your voice, vote, and influence against this unfair measure, as 
any law which seeks to enslave should not pass in this the 
greatest country on earth. Again expressing to you the heart- 
felt thanks and appreciation of the 5,000 railway conductors of 
Tennessee for your opposition to the Cummins bill, I am, 


Yours, respectfully, 
J. T. LAWRENCE, 


Chairman Tennessee Legislative Committee. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I present resolutions adopted by Old 
Hickory Post, No. 1, Thirtieth Division, American Expeditionary 
Forces, of Chattanooga, Tenn., which I ask to have printed in 
the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed in the 
Rxconb, as follows: . 
Orb Hickory Post, No. 1, 
THIRTIETH Division, AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY Forces, 

Chattanooga, Tenn., January 9, 1920. 


At a regular meeting, Old Hickory Post, No. 1, Thirtieth Divi- 
sion, American Expeditionary Forces, held January 8, 1920, the 
following preamble and resolutions were unanimously and en- 
thusiastically adopted: 

“Whereas the attention of this post has been called to Circular 
Letter No. 345 from the War Department, which letter out- 
lines the policy of the Government -in regard to hospital 
treatment of wounded and sick soldiers; and 

* Whereas our interpretation of said circular letter would work 
an undue hardship upon certain cases of wounded and sick 
comrades now in our Government hospitals; and 

“ Whereas we are determined and hereby pledge ourselves to 
use every legitimate means to gain a healthy public senti- 
ment in favor of giving these comrades every facility for 
the recovery of their health: Be it 


“ Resolved by Old Hickory Post, No. 1, Thirtieth Division, 
‘American Hæpeditionory Forces, That the honorable the Secre- 
tary of War be urgently requested to at once modify said order, 
not only that these men, our comrades, may be provided by a 
just and generous Government every opportunity for recovery 
that science can give, but that their minds may be relieved of 
the unrest and harassment which such an order creates. 

“That we pledge ourselves to stand back of this cause as 
these men stood with us overseas. 

That a copy be forwarded at once to the honorable the Sec- 
retary of War, a copy made in our minutes, and a copy fur- 
nished the loaal press.” 

Respectfully, 
D. N. MOMILLIN, 
ELSWORTH BROWN, 
M. W. Frost, 
Committee. 

Mr. GRONNA. I have here a brief resolution adopted by 
Georgia Division Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union 
of America, which I ask to have read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the reso- 
lnticn will be read. 
The Reading Clerk read as follows: 


Senator A. J. Gronna, 
Washington, D. C. 
A resolution by Martin F. 5 president the Cobb County Farmers’ 
Union, Marietta, Ga. 

* Whereas the treaty of peace with Germany contains a proposal 
to create an international labor congress, which when ratified 
by the United States Senate limits labor to ‘8 hours a day, 
48 hours a week, and 24 hours rest each week,’ and also 
taxes landowners with old-age pensions, disability pensions, 
and unemployment wages; and 

“Whereas the enforcement of these conditions will be ruinous 
to the farming industry of the country: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That the Georgia division of the Farmers’ Educa- 
tional and Cooperative Union of America, in convention assem- 
bled, in Atlanta, Ga., this the 26th day of November, 1919, does 


hereby request the President of the United States and the 
United States Senate to exempt all farmers and agricultural 
3 from the international labor congress control: Be it 

“ Resolved, That the president and secretary of this conven- 
tion mail to the President of the United States and each Mem- 
5 of the United States Senate a certified copy of these resolu- 

ms, 

The above resolution is a correct copy of the orenak resolu- 
tion, which was read to the convention, discyssed, and unani- 


mously adopted. 
J. H. Murs, President. 
ANDREW J. FLEMING, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

` Mr. SMOOT. I wlll ask the Senator if he desires to have 
the resolution printed in the Recor, as well as read? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; I do, Mr, President. 

Mr. SMOOT. It has already been printed in the Rxconn, 
about two weeks ago. 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator that I am aware of 
that fact. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from North Dakota to which committee he desires the com- 
munication referred? 

Mr. GRONNA. I think it had better go to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator and hope it will receive 
consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The petition will be referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. HALE presented a petition of sundry ee of Port- 
land, Me., praying for the enactment of legislation providing 
for the retirement of superannuated Government employees; 
which was ordered to lie on the table, 

JOHN B. H. WARING. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 907) for the relief of John 
B. H. Waring, reported it with amendments and submitted a 
report (No. 373) thereon. 

FORT BERTHOLD INDIANS. 


Mr. CURTIS. From the Committee on Indian Affairs, I re- 
port back favorably with an amendment, the bill (H. R. 4382) 
to confer on the Court of Claims jurisdiction to determine the 
respective rights of and differences between the Fort Berthold 
Indians and the Government of the United States, and I sub- 
mit a report (No. 372) thereon. I call the attention of the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] to the bill. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I have a similar bill, which 
I introduced and which passed the Senate in November last. 
It was somewhat different in form. This same measure has 
passed this body several times. It is recommended by the de- 
partment. I do not believe any objection will be made, and I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be considered at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 
Dakota asks unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of House bill 4382. Is there objection? 

Mr. KING. Let the bill be read. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to have it read first. I 
do not remember it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. For information, the Secre- 
tary will read the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Whereas the Indians of the Fort Berthold Indian Reservation; in the 
State of North Dakota, inclu the tribes known as Aricka- 
rees, the Gros Ven and the Mandans, and the individual mem- 
bers of such tribes make claim a t the United States on account 
of various treaty provisions ws it is alleged, have not been com- 
pieg with, and on account of various encroachments upon the 

appropriation by said Government of territory of said tribes of In- 
erefore 


Be it enacted, etc., That all claims of whatsoever nature which any 
or all of Rey: tribes of Indians of the Fort Berthold Reservation, 
N. Dak. ate a st the United States, which have not heretofore 
been deter ned b e Court of Claims, may be submitted to the Court 
of Claims, with the right of appeal to the 7 Court ee the United 
States by either party, for pag Sep ee 
said tribes from 1 


money or other pro erty due; 
upon the Court 038 A 


0 Buren Court a the United phage to har and pt A all Jegal 
and equitable claims, any, o the United States, 
and to enter judgment r 

Sec. 2. That if any claim o 


claims be submitted to said courts, the 
= settle the ri. ieitheretae both legal and e of each and ail 
the parties thereto, „55 lapse of e or statutes of Um- 
itation, and any BF py yment which may have been made upon any claim 
so submitted shall not be pleaded as an estop ppe but may be pleaded as 
an offset in such sults or actions, and the nited States shall be al- 
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lowed credit for all sums heretofore Fhe claim 
of said tribe or any band thereof. . said 
tribes or band or bands thereof may be it ta be fe y or jointly 
by petition, subject, however, to amendment, st — 25 to flea wi 
4 titi min se iti eg rty seinen 51 lai: atis. d the Gaited 
petitioner or pe oe a a 0 n Ka 
1 y Pand or Deeds of said tribe the court 
arene of such suit or sults mr 
3 br ae P atan 
oye „ 
all th the facts on hich the 
signed 


or expended for the benefit 
2 75 —— of the 


Seg party defendant, and an 
y deem necessary to a final 


for recovery are av said petition shall be the 
attorney or eae 8 — aad no other verification 25211 be 
necessary. etters, papers, documents, and lic records, or 


64 — used in evidence. the 8 
of the Government shall access to the attorney or attorneys of 


said tribe or bands thereo: to such treaties, papers, 

records as may be needed by the atterney er 2 for said 

or bands of Indians. ra 10 r 

upon the final determination of such su 8 
shall find reaso 


5 pro- 
vided ‘by. existing law, and in wo case shell by said 
Court of Claima be in exceas of the amounts contracts 
Fo nig Aor by the Commissioner of Ind and th 

e Interior, and no ee shall have a no: to represent the said 


sions of 
provided. The fees decreed 
of record spree DA T OnE OE aR 
or actions, and 22 part of su: 
the Treasury of the United | States belonging 
of Indians in whose behalf 
ized in 3 3 N by the Commissioner 
and the tary of 
C amoun 

10 = cent of the amount of the 8 recovered in such cause. 

r. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, withholding the right to 
be for a moment, I should like to ask the Senator some 
questions. 

I notice that the bill provides that certain other Indian 
tribes may be made defendants in this action. Does that imply 
that if the action is successful, the rights or interests of the 
‘other Indian tribes may be diminished as the result of this 
action? 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator that these Indians 
claim that certain treaty stipulations have not been complied 
with by the Government of the United States. This bill is 
drawn by the department in the usual form. The bill which 
was given to me, and which I introduced, is somewhat different. 
This bill was passed in the House. It is a House bill, and I 
accept it rather than the bill which the Senate passed last 
November. I do not think it will in any way interfere with the 
claims of any other Indians belonging to the same tribe. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am asking the question because if that 

bill is what I think it may be, it would result in bringing in at 
'a very late day some additional claimants to awards of trust 
‘property or trust funds, and would diminish some funds that 
‘are otherwise to be paid to Indians in Nebraska. I should like 
‘to have a little opportunity to examine the bill for that reason, 
because I know that those Indians, if it refers to their case, 
Object very much to having the matter dug up now, with the 
result that claims which they think they have established may 
‘be diminished by this proceeding. 
Mr. GRONNA.. I have no objection, Mr. President, to giving 
‘the Senator time to examine the bill. I am quite sure that 
‘the conditions are such that the Senator’s apprehensions are 
not well founded, but I am perfeetiy willing to let it go over 
for a day if the Senator desires it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Let it go over for a day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The request for unanimous 
consent is withdrawn. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I want to make a 
suggestion to the Senator from North Dakota. I presume prob- 
ably the bill was drafted the way it is because in the division 
of the Indians into tribes some other tribe will probably claim 
the right to participate in whatever funds the Indians named 
set up a claim to, and the department desires the whole matter 
ladjudicated in the one action. So the bill provides for bringing 
in any other tribe of Indians that may possibly assert a claim 
to the same fund. 

I want to suggest to the Senator that he probably ought to 
have some provision in the bill as to the manner in which the 
‘other tribe could be brought in. I really do not know of any 
‘way in which service could be had upon anybody who would 
represent the other tribes, unless the statute so expressly pro- 
«vided. The tribe is merely an aggregation of individuals. I 
; presume probably service upon the chief would not be regarded 
fas service upon the entire tribe. Possibly the bill might provide 
for service upon the agent of the reservation upon which the 
ther tribe is located, or something of that kind. I am appre- 
thensive that the provision of the bill could not be made effective 
‘as it stands now. 


Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator that as I under- 
stand the bill—and I talked with the department about it— 
exactly the same kind of a bill was passed more than three 
years ago by the Senate, but it failed in the other House, and 
it is a measure which has been pending in Congress for some 
considerable time. 

It is true, as the Senator from Montana states, that there are 
other Indians who might lay claim under the treaty, but they 
would not be prohibited by the passage of this legislation from 
participating. They have just as much right to come to the 
Court of Claims and establish their claim as the Indians who 
are named in the bill. We name only the Ari the Man- 
dans, and the Gros Ventres, who all belong to the Sioux Tribe 
of Indians. 

It is a matter which has been gone over very thoroughly, but 
if the Senator desires to make a further examination I have no 
objection, although I assure the Senator that it has nothing to 
do whatsoever with the Indians who reside in his State, outside 
of this band. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator misunderstood me. I 
do not desire to be understood as saying anything by way of 
criticism of the bill. 

Mr. GRONNA. I understand, and I thank the Senator for 
his kindly suggestion. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I merely throw out to the Senator 
the suggestion that unless some provision is made for the mak- 
ing of service upon the other tribes I fear that portion of the 
bill will be ineffective. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on 
the calendar. 

CHARLESTON (S. C.) NAVY YARD. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if I may have the attention of 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Drar], the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. BALL] was authorized by the Committee on 
Naval Affairs this morning to report favorably two bills—one 
to suspend further dredging of the Charleston Channel and the 
other to suspend further work upon the dry dock. The Senator 
from Delaware is preparing a report, and will submit the re- 
port at the earliest possible moment. I wish to state to the 
Senator from South Carolina that the committee will ask for 
the consideration of those measures at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. I wanted the Senator from South Carolina and his col- 
league, or those who are opposed to the measures, to be advised 
of the report of the committee, so that they will not be taken 
unawares. 

Mr. DIAL. I will state that my colleague is absent 9 
but he will be here to-morrow. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 3743) for the relief of W. R. Grace & Co.; to the 


A bill (8. 3744) for the relief of Alfred Clark (with accom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Mr. FRANCE: 


A bill (S. 3745) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
provide medical, surgical, and hospital service and supplies for 
soldiers, sailors, marines, Army and Navy nurses 
(male and female), and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
STATE BANKS IN FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have a Senate resolution call- 
ing for some information. I ask that it be read, and then I ask 
unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The resolution (S. Res. 284) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Federal Reserve Board be, and it is hereby, in- 
structed to inform ts Renate whether the Federal Reserve B 


any reserve 
knowl of said board, has r 8 to any methed 8 Paap cite to 
3 tate banks to join the Pederg 1 Reserve System, or by threats 
other coercive means has attempted to require such Slate banks to 
submit to any rules and regulations made by the Federal Reserve Board 
or any Federal reserve 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—CHARLES SCHLABURG. 


On motton of Mr. HARDING, it was 
Ordered, Krewe the 3 5 the bili S. 4799, — ES 


Congress, seco’ on, gra: sion to Charles Schla 
‘eitharawn feo Aoig the files of the p Ari no adverse report having 
made thereon. 
ADDRESS BY POSTMASTER GENERAL BURLESON. 
Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. President, I have here an address on 
Benjamin Franklin, delivered by Postmaster General Burleson 
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on the occasion of the presentation by the postmasters of Penn- 
sylvania of a life-size portrait of Benjamin Franklin to the 
Post Office Department of the United States. It is of interest 
not only on account of Franklin’s connection with the Post 
Office Department, but also on account of his connection with 


I ask that it may be printed in the 
There 


international affairs. 
RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, what was the request? 
was so much confusion that we could not hear it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore: The Secretary will state the 
general character of the request. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. The request is to print in the 
Recorp an article on Benjamin Franklin, written by the Post- 
master General. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

BENJAMIN FRANELIN, 


“Tt would be well for the people of America at this time to 
‘brush up on their Ben Franklin.’ 

“Tt is as the first Postmaster General that his portrait is 
now presented to be hung in the Post Office Department at 
Washington. But Franklin was not only the first Postmaster 
General, but was the first representative of the school of 
diplomacy and the democratic theory of international relations 
which is now recognized throughout the world as American.“ 

The connection between these two distinctions is not remote. 
Universality of communication makes for democracy in diplo- 
matic relations. The situation of the present hour should 
awaken new interest in the thought and actions of Ben Franklin 
during that period where his hand held the balance between suc- 
cess and failure of the cause which introduced real democracy 
to the family of nations, where it is now received as a ‘big 
brother.’ 

“A review of the career of Franklin merely from his appoint- 
ment as Postmaster General in 1775 to the close of the Revolu- 
tion will bear an application to the present hour which should 
be illuminating to those who seek to secure democracy in its 
own dominions and to establish its fellowship among the nations 
of the earth, 

An examination of the reasons for the appointment of Frank- 
lin as Postmaster General and for the policy which obtained in 
the service under him, which is the policy of the Post Office 
Department to-day, will bring a realization that the Postal 
Service is something more than a mere transportation facility. 
It is the circulation system of the Republic upon which unity, 
progress, liberty, and national defense depend for vitality. One 
of the earliest lessons of the Revolution—in Franklin’s time 
was that the success of a struggle for liberty and independence 
depended upon the establishment and control of lines of general 
A Without this the Revolution would have been a 

‘ailure. 

“The struggle for control of means of communication was 
begun between the ‘ parliamentary’ postal service established by 
Great Britain for the Colonies and the Postal Service of the 
American patriots several years before the Declaration of In- 
dependence and even before the Battle of Bunker Hill. The 
‘constitutional’ post office established in July, 1775, with Frank- 
lin as Postmaster General, was deemed indispensable because, 
as stated in a resolution of the Continental Congress, Com- 
munication of intelligence with frequency and dispatch from one 
part to another of this extensive continent is essentially requisite 
to its safety.’ 

“The establishment and control of a general means of com- 
munication is one of the first essentials to unity and the fixing 
of national character. In time of peace the extent and efficiency 
of a national service of communication measures the progress 
of the Nation, both in general intelligence and in material 
prosperity. In time of war, it constitutes a line of national 
defense not less important than armies, fortifications, and ships 
of war. 

“The establishment of posts for the conveyance of letters and 
intelligence throughout the Colonies was one of the first steps 
toward independence taken by the Continental Congress as- 
sembled at Philadelphia in 1775. While factions still contended 
in that Congress as to measures corrective of British oppression 
and a petition to the Crown had been adopted and when the 
Declaration of Independence was not yet born, Franklin drew up 
the report to Congress recommending the appointment of the 
Postmaster General for the United Colonies and a plan for the 
establishment of the Postal System which is essentially that 
which is now in operation, and upon its adoption he was appointed. 
Postmaster General. This was one of the most practical meas- 
ures to cement unity of the Colonies and has since served as a 
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binding influence to hold together the common irterest of the 
Nation by the intercommunication of intelligence, insuring a 
common undersianding of the general welfare among people 
. and affected by diversified local and special! 

erest, | 

“Wharton, in analyzing the diplomatic correspondence of 
Franklin while representing the Colonies at France, says: | 

“ Of all men in public life Franklin was the most familiar, when he, 
Sudan ace bee e . N kad 8e e Te 
section of the United States. y 32 7 ' 

“The fame won by Franklin in the field of diplomacy was 
due to his understanding of the value of things simple and com- 
monplace which enter into everyday life and a realization that 
national and international relations are but an enlargement of, 
these and their extension into broader fields. He was the 
author of our postal system, and in turn his diplomacy was a 
product of the experience derived through its operation and 
was a demonstration of the value of that common understand- 
ing and impulse which arises from ready communication and 
exchange of intelligence. 

“There can be no doubt of the value to Franklin in his later 
career of his early experience in the Postal Service. It is also 
manifest that the postal system which he established contrib- 
uted largely to the growth of the spirit of liberty and to the 
final independence of America. His postal experience began 
years before his appointment as Postmaster General by the 
Continental Congress. In 1753 he was made postmaster gen- 
eral of the Colonies, then under the Crown, and that at that 
early day instituted improvements and extensions of the serv- 
ice and put into effect a policy which has developed into a 
national system. His realization of the importance of having 
a national system of communication is undoubtedly responsible 
for the provision of the Constitution, which he helped to frame, 
making the agencies for communication of intelligence a Goy- 
ernment monopoly. 

“Soon after taking charge of the service in 1753 he made a 
tour of inspection throughout the Colonies, visiting every post 
office except that of Charleston. During four years, without 
financial reward, he worked for the extension and expansion 
of the service, and at the end of that time the department was 
in debt to him £400. After that, however, his system began to 
be felt and the salaries of postmasters were paid from the 
postal revenues, and a small surplus accrued. 

“The first battle against the subsidy of free postage for the 
press was fought by Franklin, himself a publisher. In the 
early colonial times newspapers were published by postmasters 
and circulated free, the postmasters exercising the privilege of 
excluding rival publications from the mail. Franklin, on assum- 
ing charge of the service, abolished this monopoly-subsidy sys- 
tem and fixed a postage charge for newspapers based upon a 
zone system. In doing this he encountered antagonism and 
attack, Publishers at that time objected to the loss of a sub- 
sidy and were resentful of this rule, as many are now resentful 
of the present zone law, which deprives them of a very sub- 
stantial subsidy. He charged each subscriber who received his 
newspaper by mail 9 pence a year for 50 miles and 18 pence a 
year for 100 miles, and compelled his riders to carry all news- 
papers offered instead of carrying only those published by post- 
masters. 

“Ben Franklin is credited with participation in drafting the 
Declaration of Independence; he took part in framing the Con- 
stitution of the Republic, being author of the compromise pro- 
viding for equal representation of the States in the Senate and 
popular representation in the House, the adoption of which 
determined the fate of this charter of the Union; and by him 
the Revolution was sustained, when but for his efforts in France 
it seemed doomed to failure. It was only through him that the 
American Congress could negotiate with France, and from the 
time of his arrival in Paris until the treaty of peace was made 
with Great Britain he conducted almost exclusively the finan- 
cial operation of the United States, providing money, arms, and 
supplies. Congress relied upon him for funds during the period 
1781 to 1782. 


“In addition to these diplomatic and financial functions, which put 
him in the position of a secretary of state and of a secretary of the 
treasury— 


“Wharton says— 


“he had to exercise the function of a secretary of war in the selection 
and forwarding of supplies, of a secretary of the navy in supervising 
the fitting out and regulation of privateers numerous enough to scour 
all the European waters, and of a supreme admiralty judge in deter- 
mining prize questions in which these privateers were concerned and in 
adjusting the almost innumerable controversies in which those con- 
cerned in these privateers were engaged, 
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“The functions exercised for the United States by Franklin 
alone corresponded to those which were for England 
by a chancellor of the exchequer, secretaries of foreign affairs, 
the admiralty board; war secretaries, and the courts of ad- 
miralty. $ 

. ‘There is much harping at this time about the domination of 
one man in the making of a great treaty to secure peace and to 
establish democracy securely among the civilized nations of 
the world, and the suggestion of association and alliance with 
European nations, or the intimation of an interest in European 
affairs is received with well-staged mimicry of horror by leaders 
of an opposing party. 

“Yet this Republic would have been stillborn from an abor- 
tive revolution and liberty have been given no life upon this 
earth had the feeble Colonies of America not sought and pro- 
cured alliance in Europe. 

Franklin's mission was to make alliance and to secure sup- 
pert, and the alliance made with France which obligated the 
Colonies to support her in event of war with Great Britain, as 
she supported the Colonies; and which pledge this young Goy- 
ernment, not yet fully organized nor secure in her sovereignty 
to conclude no treaty of peace with Great Britain, except with 
the knowledge and assent of France, was not deemed an 
acknowledgment of vassalage or an abridgment of sovereignty 
on the part of the Colonies, but was an agency and guaranty 
for the establishment of a new sovereignty of the people which 
will survive when the ‘sovereignty of lords’ shall be but a 
hateful memory. Washington, whose friend and collaborator 

Franklin was, deprecated, not alliances, but ‘entangling’ alliances, 
‘Alliances and support were sought. Entanglements were avoided. 

“Franklin, like Washington, comprehended the full meaning 
and essential characteristics of an independent democratic gov- 
ernment. While Washington sustained our military forces in 
the field, enduring untold privations and subjected to the cabals 
of hostile elements in Congress, Franklin sustained the morale 
of our young Nation and provided the sympathetic, financial, and 
material support which made success possible, and, like Wash- 
ington, encountered hostility and interference directed by a 
hostile element in Congress. 

“ Franklin had his Lodges, his Knoxes, and his Reeds to con- 
tend with in the person of the Adamses and the Lees. 

“America has produced no man having better understanding 
of the principles of democratic government than Ben Franklin, 
and none who understood better their practical application to 
individual liberty, free government, and international relations, 
The highest authorities, both in America and abroad, credit 
him with being the ablest diplomat who has ever represented 
this Government in our foreign relations. Yet he was a 
philosopher. This was said of him in derogation of his use- 
fulness to his country. He was spoken of as an indolent 
philosopher who, from his love of aimless intrigue and his 
dislike of bold push, would deprive his country of advantages 
which a courageous front would procure. There was practi- 
cally no limit to the slur and slander of Franklin and the 
hindrances and embarrassments thrown in his way by his per- 
sonal enemies and those who were the enemies of his policies 
in Congress. 

“The futility of an attempt by Congress to direct and con- 
trol fereign negotiations was most conspicuously demonstrated 
during this early period when the Republic had not yet 
‘found itseif’ and Congress was dominated and blinded by 
its jealousy of Executive authority. The experiences of that 
time led to the constitutional provision placing our foreign 
negotiations under the Executive. Our foreign relations were 
conducted through a Committee of Foreign Affairs, the per- 
sonnel and policy of which changed from time to time and 
which was controlied alternately by contending factions, abso- 
lutely destroying the stability of our foreign affairs and en- 
dangering any negotiations that might be undertaken. ‘The 
policy of Congress was determined by resolution, communica- 
tlons being received from foreign ministers and envoys, poli- 
cies initiated or reversed according to the spirit that might 
dominate the committee or the Congress for the moment. Two 
factions were constantly contending for control, and whenever 
that of Samuel and John Adams and Richard H. Lee was domi- 
nant every conceivable embarrassment and hindrance was 
thrown in the way of Franklin. From this resulted a vacillat- 
ing foreign policy which would undoubtedly have meant dis- 
aster but for the confidence inspired with France by Franklin 
and the unwillingness of the French foreign office to deal with 
any other than him, 

“Wharton in his commentaries on the diplomatic corre- 
spondence of the American Revolution says on this subject: 

“The N of Congress as to foreign affairs is illus- 


trated by the provisions in the committee to whom these affairs were 
intrusted and the changes in the tone of cur diplomatic correspondence 
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In the end the policy of Franklin, which was that of Wash- 
ington, triumphed, and our diplomatic relations have since been 
established upon the principle of executive authority in nego- 
tiation. But even in the triumph of Franklin and the final nego- 
tiations of a desirable peace with Great Britain, the sinister 
evil of a fluctuating, irresponsible influence upon our diplomatie 
relations was reflected in a seeming, if not actual, breach of 
faith on the part of American representatives in a disregard of 
the treaty obligation to France that neither France nor the 
United States should conclude a truce or peace with Great 
Britain without the formal consent of the other being first ob- 
tained. The fact that the treaty negotiated separately by the 
American representative proved to be in itself acceptable to 
France and that Franklin signed the treaty with his colleagues, 
Vergennes, the French minister of foreign affairs, having been 
from time to time informally advised of the nature of negotia- 
tions pending, saved the United States from having its good 
faith impugned. This delicate question of good faith—though 
France has never raised it against us—was a consequence of 
the conflict of views between Franklin and his colleagues, Frank- 
Un holding to the policy of frankness and good faith to a de- 
gree not deemed essential by his colleagues. 

“The treaty of alliance made between France and the United 
States in 1778 provided in the first article that— 


“If war should break out between France and Great Britain during 
the 55 1 resent war between the United States and 


their offices, coun- 
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“And In the eighth article that: : 


“Neither of the two parties shall conclude either truce or peace 
with Great Britain without the formal consent of the other first ob- 
tained; and mutually engage not te lay down their arms until 
the independence of the "baited States have been formally or 
tacitly assured by the treaty or treaties that shall terminate the war. 

“When it came to the application of this treaty Adams and 
Jay, while agreeing that no definite peace could be signed with- 
out the assent of France, made ‘reservations. Congress had 
passed resolutions of instruction reavowing adherence to this 
alliance. It was held by Jay that so far as these instructions 
implied the subjection of the American envoys to the court of 
France, they imposed a degrading submission which no high- 
Spirited nation ought te impose on its envoys. 

“Yet there is the best of authority for the assertion that such 
conditions as those imposed by the French treaty are not only 
consistent with the reciprocal independence of the contracting 
sovereigns, but that they are the essential incidents of all 
treaties for joint wars. Such a reciprocal treaty obligation, 
whether for peace or for war, is recognized by ali nations as con- 
sistent with their independent sovereignty. A pledge to enter- 
tain peace propositions in common is not regarded by any na- 
tion as placing either party to the treaty in a dishonorable 
vussalage to the other. Such mutual obligations are essential to 
alliances of belligerency. Corresponding obligations are also 
essential to an international alliance for the preservation of 
peace. 

Franklin, who was in fullest sympathy with and had a broad 
comprehension of our independent institutions, of which he was 
one of the most democratic and practical sponsors, saw no sacri- 
fice or impairment of our independent sovereignty in a treaty 
which obligated us to go to war if need be in support of an ally 
and to refrain from making a peace without that ally’s participa- 
tion and approval. 

“There could be no question as to the devotion of Franklin 
to the independence of the United States. No man could. be 
more zealously regardful of this than he, and none better under- 
stood and was more in sympathy with our institutions of com- 
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plete freedom. None better than he mastered the intricacies of 
diplomacy, and from his time to this day there is but one other 
who has so fully recognized the people of a nation in his deal- 
ings with their government. 

“Franklin's political and diplomatic training was founded 
‘upon communication and intercourse with people of all sorts 
and from all sections, in which he acquired an understanding of 
their needs and desires, their mode of thought, and impulses to 
action. Being endowed with the power of keen observation 
and a natural instinct of analysis, he reasoned readily from 
cause to effect or from effect to cause. Elemental things were 
not beneath his attention and he was able to attain results of 
great magnitude through simple agencies. As an apprentice he 
knew the meaning of work at small remuneration; dependent in 
youth upon his own resources, he knew the importance of 
economy; having a keen sense of the enjoyment of lif he 
learned to make the most of his resources; of philosoju..ical 
mind, he measured with accuracy the value of things and their 
relation to each other in action and reaction; a ready wit. and 
sometimes whimsical humor, he gave buoyancy to his philosophy 
and kept it in tune with things commonplace and human. His 
versatility of mind and accuracy of observation were at all 
times remarkable, and his instincts constructive as well as 
inquisitive. As a newspaper publisher and as a postal agent, 
he was brought in contact with the public, and his various 
employments familiarized him with the politics and the actual 
living conditions of men in Europe as well as in America. As 
an analyst he visualized the construction of things physical, 
philosophical, or political, and by virtue of this could construct 
or reconstruct and organize. 

“In his politics and diplomacy he was constructive and 
capable of laying down a general principle to which matters of 
detail might be applied as occasion arose, 

„Franklin was the personification of American democracy in 
his diplomacy, and in his mission to France, while accredited to 
the French court, he actually became the representative of 
America before the people of France, his credentials to whom 
was his personality. The philosophers and political enthusiasts, 
who had nothing in common with the Government, and people 
in every walk of life adhered to and supported him. John 
Adams writes on Franklin’s being overwhelmed by correspond- 
ence from all quarters, mostly on trifling subjects and in a more 
trifling style, and with unmeaning visits from innumerable 
people, chiefly from the vanity of saying they had seen him. 

“An examination of the correspondence of Franklin justifies 

the statement of John Adams as to its yoluminousness, but not 
as to its being trifling. Mr. Adams bears testimony as to the 
astounding influence of Franklin among people of all classes 
in France. He wrote that Franklin’s reputation— 
“was more universal than that of Leibnitz, or Newton, Frederick, or 
Voltaire, and his character more beloved and esteemed than any or 
all of then. His name was familiar to Government and 
people, to foreign countries, nobility, clergy, and philosophers, as well 
as to plebeians to such a degree that there was scarcely a peasant or 
a citizen, a valet de chambre, coachman or footman, a lady's chamber- 
maid or a scullion in a kitchen, who was not familiar with him and 
who did not consider him a friend to ma 

“As an apostle of democracy, Franklin, like President Wilson, 
realized that our international relations are with the people of 
a nation as well as with their Government. He believed in 
the awakening of a righteous public sentiment as being more 
potent than the exercise of arbitrary authority. He sought and 
procured the recognition of American independence by the peo- 
ple of France and all the intelligent, liberty-loving people of 
Europe, as well as by the French Government. Franklin pro- 
cured the recognition by nations of Europe of a new, independ- 
ent sovereignty. To-day this new sovereignty, without jeopardy 
to its independence, is extending its influence to restore the 
equipoise of sound government in peace throughout the world.” 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED, 


H. R. 10074. An act to enlarge the jurisdiction of the munici- 
pal court of the District of Columbia, and to regulate appeals 
from the judgments of said court, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

THE CALENDAR. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Morning business is closed. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of House bill 6863, to regulate the 
height, area, and use of buildings in the District of Columbia 
and to create a zoning commission, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
under Rule VIII the Senate must proceed to the consideration 
of the calendar. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I was going to ask unanimous 
consent to begin with Calendar No. 252, the number of the calen- 
dar that we reached last Monday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. McCORMICK. What is the request of the Senator? 

Mr. SMOOT. Last Monday we reached Calendar No. 252. I 
ask now that we begin there; and then, if we conclude that 
calendar, we can go back to No. 1, so that the Senate will have 
a chance to consider all bills on the calendar. 

The PRESIDENT. pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the consideration of the calendar will 
begin nt No. 252, Senate bill 3245. 


MARRIAGE IN THE ARMY AND NAVY. 


The bill (S. 8245) to regulate the marriage of persons in the 
military and naval forces of the United States in foreign coun- 
tries, and for other purposes, was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill was considered on 
a former day and the amendments of the Committee on Military 
Affairs were agreed to. If there be no further amendments, 
the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. á 


LOAN OF ARMY RIFLES. 


The bill (H. R. 9112) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
loan Army rifles to posts of the American Legion was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with amendments, on page 1, line 5, to insert before the 
words “Army rifles” the words “obsolete or condemned”; in 
line 8, page 1, after the word “ purposes,” to strike out the words 
“and uses”; and in line 10, page 1, after the word “ transporta- 
tion,” to add a proviso, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized, 
under rules, limitations, and regulations to be prescri by him, to 
loan obsolete or condemned Army rifles to posts of the American Legion 
for use by them in connection with the funeral ceremonies of deceased 
soldiers, sailors, and es, and for other post ceremonial purposes, 
and to sell to such posts blank ammunition in suitable amounts for said 
rifles at cost price, plus cost of packing and transportation: Provided, 
however, That not to exceed 10 such rifles to any one post. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. : 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


ORDNANCE SERGEANTS. 


The bill (H. R. 2980) to increase the efficiency of the Military 
Establishment of the United States was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1110, Revised Statutes, and the first 
proviso of section 12 of the act entitled “An act for making further 
and more effectual provision for the national defense, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 3, 1916, be, and the same hereby are, repealed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would like to ask the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] to explain the purpose of the bill. It 
simply seeks to repeal section 1110 of the Revised Statutes. I 
have not the statutes before me. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that the 
part of the law which it is desired to repeal reads: 

That ordnance sergeants shall be selected by the Secretary of War 
from the 28 of the line or Ordnance Department who shall have 
seryed faithfully for eight years, including four years in the grade of 
noncommissioned officer, 

That is the portion of the law proposed to be repealed. The 
ordnance work has become of such technical character that ord- 
pance sergeants, as a rule, can not doit, and besides there are not 
enough of them to do the work that is necessary to be done by 
the Ordnance Department. The War Department asks that it 
may be relieved from selecting them from the line. It needs 
the men in the line to train the noncommissioned personnel. 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, it authorizes the designation of 
trained men to be storekeepers, and so on. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes. : 

Mr. SMOOT. Not confining it to the selection of men in the 
line? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That is it. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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CLAIMS AGAINST COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 


The bill (S. 3270) authorizing the Superintendent of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of Commerce, to consider, ascertain, adjust, and determine 
claims for damages occasioned by acts for which said survey 
is responsible in certain cases was announced as next in order. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], 
who introduced the bill and reported it from the Committee on 
Commerce, is not present. It is a measure of some importance, 
and I ask that it may go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The bill will be passed over. 


CHANGE OF NAMES OF VESSELS, 


The bill (H. R. 3620) to authorize the Commissioner of Navi- 
gation to change the names of vessels was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I was wondering whether the 
bill would guard a case like this: Many vessels are mortgaged, 
and if we authorize a change of name, it seems to me there ought 
to be some provision to the effect that wherever a mortgage is 
placed upon a vessel, which, of course, would be of record, the 
parties holding the mortgage should receive notice of the change 
of name and thus be enabled to require a new mortgage upon 
the vessel in its new name. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], who introduced 
the bill, is out of the Chamber at this time, and therefore I 
ask that the bill go over until I can have time to study it or 
talk with the Senator about that feature. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


STATE HOMES FOR DISABLED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


The bill (H. R. 1216) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
provide aid to State or Territorial homes for the support of dis- 
abled soldiers and sailors of the United States,” approved 
August 27, 1888, as amended March 2, 1889, was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole, and was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of an act entitled “An act to provide 
ald to State or Territorial homes for the support of disabled soldiers 
and sailors of the United States,” approved August 27, 1888, as amended 
March 2, 1889, is hereby «mended to read as follows: 

“That all States or Territories which have established, or which 
shall hereafter establish, State homes for disabled soldiers and sailors 
of the United States who served in the Civil War or in any previous or 
subsequent war who are disabled by age, disease, or otherwise, and b; 
reason of such disability are incapable of earning a living, provid 
such disability was not incurred in service against the United States, 
shall be paid for ver such disabled soldier or sailor who may be ad- 
mitted and cared for in such home at the rate of $120 per annum. 

“The number of such persons for whose care any State or Territory 
shall receive the said pa ment under this act shall be ascertained by the 
Board of Managers o e National Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers under such regulations as it may prescribe, but the said State or 
Territorial homes shall be exclusively under the control of the respective 
State or Territorial authorities, and the board of managers shall not 
oye nor assume any management or control of said State or Territorial 

omes, 

“The board of managers of the national home shall, however, have 
power to have the said State or Territorial homes inspected at such 
times as it may consider necessary, and shall report the result of such 
ahaa to Congress in its annual report: Provided, That no State 
shall be paid a sum exceeding one-half the cost of maintenance of each 
soldier or sailor by such State: Provided further, That one-half of any 
sum or sums retained by State homes on account of pensions received 
from inmates shall be deducted from the aid herein provided for. That 
no money shall be apportioned to any State or Territorial home that 
maintains a bar or canteen where intoxicating liquors are sold: Pro- 
vided further, That for any sum or sums collected in any manner from 
inmates of such State or Territorial homes to be used for the support 
of said homes a like amount shall be deducted from the aid herein pro- 
vided for, but this proviso shall not apply to any State or Territorial 
home 1 55 which the wives or widows of soldiers are admitted and 
maintained.” 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Kirpy], who reported the bill from the 
Committee on Military Affairs, that this is rather an impor- 
tant measure, because it is entering into a new line of caring 
for disabled soldiers, not only of the Civil War but the wars 
that have since taken place. 

The Senator will remember that there is an estimate already 
of some $85,000,000 with which to build hospitals for the pur- 
pose of taking care of disabled soldiers of the recent war. I 
wish to say now that there is no necessity for the expendi- 
ture of $85,000,000 for that purpose. I simply mention the fact 
in connection with this bill because I want to call the attention 
of the Senate to what I know is under way at the present 
time, 

Under the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers 
the soldiers’ homes throughout the country, located in different 
States, as the Senator well knows, have very few soldiers in 
them. Mr. Wood, president of the board, was in my ‘office 
about 10 days ago. He has submitted information, not only to 
myself but to other Senators, I think, as well, to the effect 
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that if the soldiers’ homes now built and in complete operation, 
and located in the very choicest parts of the country, for the 
purpose of caring for the disabled soldiers, were utilized to 
their fullest extent there need be no more homes or hospitals 
built; at least, there need be no more than one or two at 
most, The president of the board assures me that the present 
homes will furnish ample room and facilities to take care not 
only of soldiers who are there at the present time from the 
Civil War and the Spanish-American War, but for all of the 
disabled soldiers who require a home that they may be taken 
care of because of injuries or illness resulting from the recent 
war. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. May I suggest to the Senator that 
the bill makes absolutely no change in the law now. on the 
statute books with reference to those homes except to increase 
from $100 to $120 a year the compensation of the States for 
caring for these soldiers. The Senator from Utah knows that 
the expense of maintaining the homes is great. He knows 
what the States do for the soldiers, and that the increased cost 
which has entered into everything has entered into these homes 
well. The bill simply provides for a slight increase for tha 

tates. 

Mr. SMOOT. I recognize that fact, I will say to the Sena- 
tor; but I will state what I had in mind. I had in mind that 
not only those soldiers could be taken care of by the homes in 
the States but that we have arrived at a point where we have 
got to decide whether the national homes are to be maintained 
or not. The expenses now are altogether too high for the 
number of soldiers who are being treated in those homes, 
Everybody concedes that. It seems to me that it would be the 
best policy for the Government to utilize all the space in the 
present national homes, and I think it can be done with a 
very, very small increase of expense, and save an immense 
amount of money that is contemplated to be expended for ad- 
ditional space. I am sure the Senator from Arkansas would 
not be averse to a program such as that. 

Mr. KIRBY. The chief purpose of this amendment of the act 
is, as stated by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], 
to increase in the amount of $20 a year the compensation con- 
tributed by the Goyernment to the State homes located in the 
various States. It is a negligible quantity in amount, so far as 
the whole amount is concerned, and the inmates will be better 
taken care of. To the States it is, of course, important, because 
of the increased cost of maintenance. I do not think the amend- 
ment of the law would at all interfere with the proposition 
which the Senator from Utah has in mind. 

Mr. SMOOT. The object I have in speaking at this time is 
not by way of objection to this bill. That is not my purpose, 
My purpose was to call the attention, not only of the Senate but 
of the House as well, that when the $85,000,000 estimate for 
the new hospitals is considered for the purpose of caring for 
these disabled soldiers, in my opinion, it should not be granted, 
because we have at present ample facilities, if the president of 
the board is correct in his statement, for caring for them all. 
The grounds are beautiful around all the homes and every 
convenience exists for caring for the soldiers. There is a hos- 
pital within every home, and every requirement for the care of 
disabled or sick soldiers is now provided by Congress for that 
purpose. If that bill is ever brought to the Senate either in a 
special bill form or in an appropriation bill, I think the Senate, 
when the facts are called to its attention, will positively refuse to 
appropriate the $85,000,000, or, I was going to say, any portion 
of it. 

Mr. KIRBY. There can be no objection, in my opinion, to the 
proposition as made by the Senator from Utah. If the homes 
that are already established and maintained are sufficient to take 
care of the condition that seems to need to be taken care of 
by the hospital program, then the hospital program is un- 
necessary, and nobody will vote more readily against the matter 
than I wil. Government business ought to be transacted in a 
businesslike way, and if we have the facilities already at hand, 
new facilities should not be supplied at an additional expense 
to the Government. 

I shall cooperate hearily with the Senator from Utah if the 
conditions develop on that point as he says, but this is a small 
matter, and the conditions require it, and I hope the bill will 
pass without any delay. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I feel constrained to 
differ with the Senator from Utah about this measure. These 
homes are provided for by the State 

Mr. SMOOT. Iam not objecting to the bill. ; 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Oh, I thought the Senator was. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said I was not objecting to the bill, but I 
took occasion to speak of conditions which we will be called 
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upon to mect hereafter whenever the estimate of $55,000,000 
for new hospitals comes before the Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. ‘Then I misunderstood the Senator. 
Mr. KIRBY. I understood the Senator from Utah not to be 
objecting to this bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EMBASSY BUILDING AT SANTIAGO, CHILE, 


The bill (S. 2782) for the purchase of the embassy building 
and grounds of the United States at Santiago, Chile, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, this bill provides for the purchase 
by the Government for embassy purposes of the property which 
has for à long time been occupied by the United States Embassy 
at Santiago, Chile. The State Department wrote the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations about it, and the ambassador to Chile, 
Mr. Shea, wrote to me about it. At the time it was stated that 
the Government had an option on the property which expired 
on the Ist of January, 1920. I presume, therefore, that the 
option has lapsed; but I do not know. I have tried to get in 
communication with the State Department in the last few min- 
vee but could not find anybody there who knew anything on the 
subject. 

The purchase price calls for the expenditure of $130,000. The 
assurance is given, both by the ambassador and by the State 
Department, that the price is a very reasonable one, and that 
the Government ought to have the property. It is further stated 
that in case the United States does not exercise its option France 
will take the property. As I have said, I do not know whether 
or not the option has expired; but it would certainly do no harm 
to pass this bill, and I suggest that the Senate act on it. If the 
option has expired, of course the action of the Senate will pass 
for nothing; if it has not expired, or if it has been renewed, the 
purpose of the State Department can be carried out. 

Mr. SMOOT. Would it not be better for the Senator from 
Indiana to ascertain from the State Department whether or not 
the option has expired before passing the bill? 

Mr. NEW. I have made such an effort and I have been unable 
to ascertain in time to present the information to the Senate 


now, 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think the bill had better go over, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srerrine in the chair). 
The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. LODGE. One moment, if I may be allowed to say a 
word. The purchase of the embassy building at Santiago, Chile, 
has been very strongly recommended by the State Department. 
I think I had printed such a letter written by the department in 
connection with the matter, but have not had time to go back 
and look it up. It would put the Government to very great 
expense if we failed to get this property. ‘The case was such a 
strong one that the committee were unanimous aboutit. It is not 
easy to get suitable quarters in some of the South American 
cities for such purposes; prices are very high there, as they 
are here. I think it would be wise to pass the bill. Of course, 
if the option has expired no money would be taken from the 
Treasury; but there is no need of waiting to see whether or not 
we can renew the option. If the option still exists we can get 
the building, but if the option has expired the bill amounts to 
nothing. I hope, however, that it will go through, because it 
has been long delayed and is a measure that ought to be passed. 
We pursue the most penny-wise and pound-foolish policy in re- 
gard to making such purchases. We have allowed one building 
after another to slip by and have ended by paying a great deal 
more in the way of rent and interest than would have been 
required to make the purchase in the first instance if we had 
only taken such buildings at the prices for which they were 
offered. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think there was a policy adopted several 
years ago to purchase so many buildings every year. 

Mr. LODGE. We passed an act to appropriate $500,000 a 
year for the purchase of buildings for embassies and legations, 
but nothing has been spent under that act; the other House 
has made no appropriation for that purpose. 

Mr. OVERMAN. ‘The policy was on the recommendation of 
the committee, of which the Senator from Massachusetts is now 
chairman, to purchase so many buildings each year. I remem- 
ber that we bought one in Costa Rica for $40,000, and it was a 
very handsome building. 

Mr. LODGE. I had forgotten that. I did not know that we 
had ever bought any buildings under that act. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We bought several buildings under that act. 
11 seems to me $130,000 is pretty high for a building such as 

8. 
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Mr. LODGE. This building is located in the capital of Chile. 
which is a great city. Chile is rather a different country from 
Costa Rica; indeed, it is one of the most powerful countries in 
South America. 5 

Mr. OVERMAN. 
we? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; we have an ambassador there. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I think the bill ought to go before the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, 

Mr. LODGE, It has been before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The bill has been reported by the Committee 
on Foreign Relations; but the appropriation ought to be in- 
cluded in the regular appropriation pill. 

Mr. LODGE. There is no use discussing the matter if the 
option has expired; but if it has not expired, if we do not take 
advantage of it, when the option does expire France is going 
to take the building. So the Senator need not be disturbed 
about the building not being sold. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That may be; but I remember that in the 
case of a building in Paris, of which the price, as I recall, was 
$400,000, it was said some other nation would take it if we did 
not do so; but I doubt whether or not that has happened. We 
have got to watch these matters very carefully. I think there 
ought to be a settled policy in regard to them. 

Mr. LODGE. Some years ago we were offered a building in 
Rome, which we could have then bought for $350,000; Congress 
would not hear of it; but two years later the Italian Govern- 
ment paid $1,200,000 for the same building for its own use. 

Mr. OVERMAN. This bill, of course, is a matter for the 
consideration of the able Senator and his committee. We make 
appropriations for foreign relations in the Diplomatic and Con- 
sular appropriation bill, and probably this proposed appropria- 
tion might be included in that measure. I understand that 
there is a question now as to whether or not the option has 
expired. 

Mr. LODGE. There is some doubt. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I think the bill had better go over. 

Mr. LODGE. But if the option has expired, the Government 
will be in no trouble. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I repeat that I think the bill had better go 
over. 

Mr. LODGE. And if the option has not expired, of course 
the Senator’s action helps to kill it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Before the Senator from North Carolina 
objects, will he permit me to ask a question of the chairman 
of the committee in order that I may refresh my memory con- 
cerning this matter? ‘The bill provides for the purchase of the 
propeny that we are now occupying as our embassy there, does 

no 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Is the price stated? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; it is $132,000. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. My memory is a little defective, but I 
recall that at the time the matter was considered the argu- 
ments in favor of exercising the option and purchasing the 
property were guite strong. We have adopted the policy of 
gradually acquiring embassies and legations in the capitals of 
nations where it is thought desirable so to do. In this par- 
ticular case unless we purchase the property we will be com- 
pelled to move and there will be great difficulty in locating onr- 
selves in proper quarters, and in a country like Chile to have 
the United States practically turned out of its embassy, which 
it has occupied for a number of years, would have a very bad 
moral effect. I am inclined to think that if the Senator from 
North Carolina had been at the meeting at which this bill was 
considered and heard the recommendation of the State Depart- 
ment and of our representative in Chile he would have agreed 
that it is a very desirable step to take. It is not a very large 
price, as such matters go, and Chile is of sufficient importance 
on the Western Hemisphere to justify the proposed action. 

Mr. OVERMAN... I shall not object further, inasmuch as the 
Senator from Massachusetts says it has been thoroughly consid- 
ered by his committee. I am familiar with the policy which 
was proposed of purchasing embassy and legation buildings, 
including one in Chile, but in the case of the purchase of the 
building in Santiago, for instance, for which it is proposed to 
pay $130,000, we pay the representative of the United Stutes 
who is to live in it $17,500 a year. He can not live in it on 
such a salary, and the consequence is we have got to have rich 
men fill these places. We ought to increase the salaries if we 
are going to give them such expensive buildings in which to live, 


We have not an ambassador there, have 
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Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the Senator overlooks the fact 
that the purchase of this building will eliminate also the item 
of rent which the Government pays for offices at the embassy. 
It will provide for the chancellery and all the offices of the em- 
bassy for which we now pay rent. It is the case in connection 
with practically all our embassies and legations that, in order 
to enable our embassies to get along at all, there have to be 
made large allowances for rent for offices. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand that. I have visited one 
country where they allowed rent to the ambassador, but the 
offices were in the embassy building; and that was right, too, 
because he could not possibly live in the building upon the 
salary paid him. 

Mr. LODGE. That is true. 

Mr. OVERMAN. These officials can not liye on the salaries 
paid them. I understand that in London the rent of the em- 
bassy amounts to $35,000, while we pay the ambassador only 
$17,500 a year; so that, unless a man is rich, he can not afford 
to occupy such a position. 

Mr. LODGE. The passage of the bill providing for the ac- 
quisition of buildings for embassies and legations will do a 
good deal to relieve that situation. All our diplomatic officers 
fire very badly underpaid. 

Mr. OVERMAN. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. LODGE. If they are allowed their rent—which would be 
the case if we purchased legation and embassy buildings and 
furnished them to our representatives—that would, to a cer- 
tain degree, save the necessity of raising the salaries of some of 
them, although that will have to come, 

Mr. OVERMAN. We are represented in Chile by an am- 
bassador, are we not? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; there is an embassy there. | l 

Mr. OVERMAN. He is a first-class ambassador, receiving, 
$17,500? ’ 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; he is paid $17,500, just as the other am- 
bassadors are paid. I ask the Senator to realize that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, as the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hrrencock] has stated, considered this matter with great 
care; we examined all the statements made by the Secretary 
of State. I introduced the bill at his request. We found they 
made such a case, as it seemed to the entire committee, that it 

. was the only sensible thing to do. Delay may have caused us 
to lose the opportunity of acquiring the building. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I withdraw my objection to the considera- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARRISON. I should like to inquire what was the 
amount appropriated by Congress for the purchase of the con- 
sulate at Shanghai? It was about $400,000, was it not? 

Mr. LODGE. I do not remember. That was included in the 
law passed by Congress. 

Mr. HARRISON. That provision passed some two years ago, 
my recollection is, and quite a large sum was appropriated. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not recall exactly what the amount was. 

Mr. HARRISON. It strikes me that this is a most reason- 
able amount. 

Mr. LODGE. It is a very reasonable amount, indeed. 

Mr. HARRISON. Some years ago the policy was declared 
that we would spend $500,000 a year, I think, to acquire em- 
bassy and legation buildings abroad, none of which was to cost 
more than $150,000, I believe. This is within the law, the 
amount, as I understand, being $130,000. 

Mr. LODGE. It is within the law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 8 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 2707) for the relief of Ellen M. Willey, widow of 
Owen S. Willey, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 848) to reimburse Isaiah Stephens, postmaster at 
MeMechen, Marshall County, W. Va., for money and postage 
stamps stolen was announced.as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 849) to reimburse S. S. Buzzard, postmaster at 
Berkeley Springs, Morgan County, W. Va., for cash stolen was 
‘announced as next in order. 
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Mr. KING. I ask that that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 8066) to provide for the incorporation of coopera- , 
tive associations in the District of Columbia was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill goes over. 

The bill (S. 1661) for the relief of Maj. Ellis B. Miller was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I should like to have any Senator who is familiar 
with that measure give an explanation concerning it. 


ISAIAH STEVENS. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
what became of Calendar No. 263 and Calendar No, 264? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Objection was made and they 
went over. a 

Mr. KING. I objected. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I hope the Senator will withdraw his 
objection to the consideration of those bills. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
Calendar No. 261 is a bill to restore to the pension list a 
deserter. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. 
the next two bills. 

Mr. KING. I decline to withdraw my objection to that 
measure. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I am interested in Order of Business 
No. 263 and Order of Business No. 264, and I hope the Senator 
will withdraw his objection to those measures. 

Mr. KING. With respect to Senate bill 848, the record shows, 
as I recall, that the postmaster failed to conform to the instruc- 
tions which had been given him by the Post Office Department 
in caring for the stamps and the money of the post office, and 
the Post Office Department recommended adversely upon his 
claim. I will withhold my objection as to that pending the 
explanation of the Senator, ; 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will say to the Senator from Utah 
that the safe in which these funds and stamps were kept was 
inspected by the inspector of the Post Office Department and 
thoreughly approved. The larger amount of this claim, almost 
the entire amount of it, is for postage stamps stolen, with which 
the postmaster was charged. They only cost the Government 
the amount involved in printing them, and yet he has been 
obliged to pay in full for them. The building was thoroughly 
approved and was a new building. The safe in which these 
funds were kept was thoroughly approved, and with the knowl- 
edge and consent of the Post Office Department officials they 
were keeping these funds in that safe. 

I think the bill is an entirely meritorious one. It has passed 
the House on one or two occasions, and has been recommended 
now by the committee after consideration; and if the Senator 
from Utah will read the report he will find, I am sure, that 
there was no negligence on the part of the postmaster, and that 
it is a meritorious case. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have read the report. i 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I helped write the report, so, of course, 
I know what is in it. 

Mr. KING. The next to the last sentence of the letter written 
by the Acting Postmaster General under date of August 20, 
1919, and addressed to the chairman of the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, states as follows: 

The postmaster filed in this department under the terms of the act 
of May 9, 1888 (25 Stat., 135), a claim for credit on account of 559.39 
ostal funds, $1,950.21 postage stamps, and $61 money-order funds lost 
n said burglary, but in view of his fdilure to afford proper protection 
to said property by using the facilities provided for him at Government 
expense, his claim was disallowed under date of October 22, 1912. 
cae time no facts not previously before the department have been 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will say to the Senator that there is 
some dispute about some of the facts in relation to this matter, 
the department claiming, as is fully set out in the report, that 
inasmuch as the adjoining bank had in it a burglar-proof safe 
which they had arranged that the postmaster could use, he 
should have put these funds and stamps in that burglar-proof 
safe. The postmaster, however, disputes that fact in part. He 
says that his clear understanding was that that safe was only 
to be used for the overflow of stamps or money when he had 
large amounts which his space could not accommodate. As the 
Senator has read, $1,950 plus of this amount was in postage 
stamps. The postmaster had an unusually large amount on 
hand, because the Christmas season was approaching, and it 
was necessary for him to have this large number of stamps. 
They only cost the Government the cost of printing them; and 
this man having put them in a safe approved by the Govern- 
ment, inspected by the Government, and burglarized under con- 


I am not interested in that bill, but in 
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ditions which probably would have wrecked any kind of a safe, 
it does not seem fair now that he should be obliged to pay for 
them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield for a 
moment, just for a correction, I want to say that I think the 
Senator is mistaken when he says that the loss of the stamps 
only cost the Government the amount involved in printing them. 
When stamps are stolen they are disposed of by the person who 
steals them, and then they go into the regular channels just like 
any other stamps, and the mail is carried by those stolen 
stamps just the same as if they had been purchased originally 
by the man who used them; and therefore the Government does 
lose more than the cost of printing the stamps. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Of course, it does give transportation 
to mail matter; but, as shown by some of the department’s re- 
ports, they are making a very large return, and a part of that, 
at least, is profit. The stamps did not cost the Government at 
that time, however, more than the cost of printing them. The 
postmaster is a poor man, a man of the highest repute and 
standing, a man whose character is not questioned by anybody, 
who had always made it a practice prior to the installation of 
this safe to take the postal funds to his house for safe-keeping, 
and who was told, when this safe was put in the post-office 
room, that it was not necessary for him to do that. He there- 
fore left these funds in the post-office safe. He had always 
taken them to his house every evening, and the actual money 
that was there was simply the money taken in after banking 
hours. The banking hours are from 9 to 8. This post office is 
kept open from 7 in the morning until 8 at night. It was abso- 
lutely impossible for him to keep all of these things in the bank 
yault, because he could not have access to it. It was absolutely 
necessary for him to keep a large amount available in his safe 
for use prior to and after banking hours; and I hope the Sen- 
ator will not continue his objection to the consideration of this 
very meritorious bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it is very dificult to resist the 
request of the distinguished Senator from West Virginia, but 
nothing which he has said will occasion me, for the present at 
least, to withhold my objection. 

There are hundreds and thousands of post offices in the 
United States. There must be some rule, and postmasters must 
be held to the highest degree of accountability. If not, if the 
department were to let down the bars—to use the language of 
the street--there would be much negligence, and there would 
be appeals made constantly to the Congress of the United States 
to reimburse postmasters for their negligence in caring for 
the funds and stamps of the Government. 

I will say to the Senator, insisting upon my objection, that 

because of his earnestness in this matter I shall take the trouble 
to consult the department myself. I shall go and see Mr. 
Koons, who wrote this letter, and I shall be glad to confer 
with the Senator, and next Monday, if he will call up the 
matter, if I can find evidence to support the position which the 
Senator takes, I shall withdraw my objection. Under the re- 
port of the Post Office Department, however, I should feel 
derelict in my duty if I did not make the objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. The bill 
will be passed over, 

i S. 8. BUZZERD. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I believe the Secretary 
called the next bill on the calendar, Senate bill 849, to reim- 
burse S. S. Buzzerd, postmaster at Berkeley Springs. 

Mr. KING. I will withhold my objection until the Senator 
makes an explanation of that bill. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I call the Senator’s attention to the 
latter part of the letter written to the chairman of the commit- 
tee by J. ©. Koons, Acting Postmaster General, in which he 
says: 

The safe was provided with a burglar-proof chest, and when the 
claim was first considered— 

That is, by the department— 
it was understood that this chest was large enough to accommodate 
all stamps and funds. It seems, however, that in this b r-proof 
chest at the time of the b there were deposited 180607 
postage stamps and $38.50 po funds, which completely filled the 
chest and left no room for the Government property which the 
burglars secured, 

This claim was rejected by the Post Office Department plainly 
under a misapprehension, as is confessed in this letter. This 
is undoubtedly and without any question a meritorious case 
and not subject to the same criticism which the Senator made 
with reference to the previous bill. 

Mr. KING. I have had no time to go into the report. I will 
withdraw my objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The objection is withdrawn. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill (S. 849) to reimburse S. S. Buzzerd, post- 
master at Berkeley Springs, Morgan County, W. Va., for cash 
stolen, It authorizes and directs the Secretary of the Treasury 
to pay to S. S. Buzzerd, postmaster at Berkeley Springs, Morgan 
County, W. Va., out of any money in the Treasury of the United 
States not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $120.30, the same 
to be in payment for certain cash taken from the post office of 
Berkeley Springs, Morgan County, W. Va., on February 13, 
1914, by unknown persons. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER. 

The bill (S. 1661) for the relief of Maj. Ellis B. Miller, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT., Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over, 

HERMAN L. KARPELES. 

The bill (S. 866) providing for the issuance to Herman L. 
Karpeles of a duplicate of an original medal of honor awarded 
to his father, Leopold Karpeles, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. It authorizes and directs the Secretary 
of War to issue to Herman L. Karpeles a duplicate of the orig- 
inal medal of honor awarded to his father, Leopold Karpeles, 


late sergeant, Company E, Fifty-seventh Regiment Massachu- 


setts Volunteer Infantry, for gallantry at the Wilderness, Va., 
on May 6, 1864, the original medal having been destroyed 
by fire on March 10, 1913, the cost of which shall be paid out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be emgrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. } 

BILLS PASSED OVER. 

The bill (S. 3109) to amend section 26 of the act approved 
July 17, 1916, known as the Federal farm-loan act, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee have granted to certain interested parties a hearing upon 
this bill, and the hearing is not yet completed, as I understand, 
Therefore I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 8883) to increase the efficiency of the commis- 
sioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, and Public Health Service was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1455) for the relief of John L. O’Mara was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wars of Massachusetts in 
the chair). The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2954) to remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of Albert F. Smith, deceased, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 8152) for the relief of George W. Mellinger was 
announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1453) for the relief of Adolph F. Hitchler was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


JOHN F. KELLY. 

The bill (S. 1454) for the relief of John F. Kelly was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have examined the record in 
this case pretty carefully and I believe it is a meritorious case, 
although a charge of desertion was placed against this man, 
Therefore I have no objection to the consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as fol- 
lows: 


the passage of this act. 


— — 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

MARION c. RAYSOR. 

The bill (S. 8176) to authorize the President of the United 
States to appoint Marion C. Raysor an officer of the Army was 
considered in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Military 

. Affairs with an amendment, in line 6, after the words “ Regular 
Army,” to strike out “with the rank therein which he would 
have attained in the service in due course of lineal promotion,” 
so as to make the bill read; 

Be it enacted, eto., That the President of a's United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to 1 the 8 88 rip ee a cap- 
| tain of Cavalry of the Regu de in the Cayalry 

branch of the Kegular 3 but no iy Ae 2 —— “rr 8 shall accrue 
and the total number of officers now autho: law shall not be in- 
by reason of the passage of this act. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. DIAL] to explain to the Senate why this bill should 
be passed, and to state exactly the circumstances which led to 
the introduction of the bill, and what extenuating circumstances 
have occurred of late that would justify the passage of such 
legislation. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, this is a bill to restore Mr. Raysor 
to the position in the Army from which he was dismissed as 
the result of court-martial proceedings. He entered the Regu- 
lar Artay about 1898 as a private. He was promoted from time 
to time, went to Cuba, and afterwards went to the Philippines 
'I believe three times -und after that he was down on the border, 
and was promoted to the rank of captain. He was charged then 
with drunkenness and with falsifying his accounts. He was 
something like 75 miles from a railroad and some 200 miles 
from a bank. The charges fell down; there was no attempt to 
prove that he had embezzled any funds. In fact, I think the 
‘amount in dispute was only $2.11, and it was a question of filling 

out the proper check, 

There was no moral turpitude at all proven against Mr. Ray- 
sor. There was some prejudice against him, and the charge 
‘of drunkenness was poorly proven, if proven at all. It was 
not a question of habitual drunkenness, but he was charged 
‘with being under the influence of whisky possibly once, or some- 
thing like that. But he was discharged from the Army. The 
[testimony is that there was some prejudice against him on the 
part of a higher official, and he was retired to private life. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator state that there was no charge 
of embezzlement proven against him? 

Mr, DIAL. No; I did not say there was no charge. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say proven against him? 

Mr. DIAL. No; there was no embezzlement. The Govern- 
ment lost nothing. There was a discrepancy—my recollection 
lis of only $2.11 in his accounts. I think that charge fell down. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator claim that he was court- 
martialed, convicted, and dismissed from the Army for drunk- 
enness alone? 

Mx. DIAL. No; I do not say that. I say that the charge of 
embezzlement was made against him, but it was not proven, 
according to my recollection, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I said. Then if that charge was 
not proven the only charge that was proven was drunkenness. 

Mr. DIAL. Yes. On page 3 of the report the committee says: 


In the fall of 1913 Capt. Raysor was tried by a general court-martial 
at El Paso for making a false official certifica being drunk 
auty, and on the from the service O r 27 of 
ear. 


| 


97 8 embezzlement or conversion of funds. 
That is the statement I tried to make. 
| The evidence as to alleged instances of drunkenness is not satisfacto 
DNN S was habitual. Ca; ysor it allege 
Hat hie dune was Ta paresis) aas to animus on the part of a superior 
‘who was active against h 
Mr. President, when we entered the European war this man, 
“who had been trained as a soldier, and who was, I believe, 49 
years old, wanted to fight for his country, and in order to join 
1 private he had to get permission from the War 
He sought that permission, and was allowed to join 
the Army. He went to France and made good in the Army. He 
came back here recommended by all of the officers under whom 
he served, and he desires to get his name cleared. 
Since that time he has been employed by the Government here 
In the Liberty Hut, in the Commissary Department, and he has 


been promoted two or three times in the last few months. He 
does not live in my State now. He originally lived there, but 
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he joined the Army from Texas, and his home is now in Cali- 
fornia. He was ambitious to serve his country, and it does seem 
to me that when a man over the draft age, who did not have tv 
go to the war, voluntarily joined as a private, and went out and 
made good, such flimsy charges should not be kept over him 
forever. He wants to have his name cleared, and is staying. 
here in Washington for that purpose. He is a most competent, 
most efficient man, and has been promoted, as I said, and had 
his salary increased three times in the last few months. He is 
3 serving in the Commissary Department, in the Liberty Hut. 
ere. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in view of the statement made 
by the Senator as to the man’s enlisting in his later years and 
serving as a soldier in the war in France; and, further, as the 
report shows, in view of the fact that the proof of embezzle- 
ment was not positive, I haye no objection whatever to the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, I 
will state that I served on a subcommittee which thoroughly 
investigated this matter. The subcommittee went to the bottom 
of it, and reported to the Military Affairs Committee, and the 
full committee unanimously recommended the bill for passage. 
There was no morai obliquity in the charges. It was merely a 
technical error of bookkeeping more than anything else, involv- 
ing $2.11; and as to drunkenness, the proof really did not amount 
to anything, and the committee felt that the man ought to be 
given another chance. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


CIVIL AND COMMERCIAL AVIATION. 


The bill (S. 3348) to create a department of air, defining the 
powers and duties of the director thereof; providing for the 
organization, disposition, and administration of a United 
States air force; creating the United States air reserve force; 
and providing for the development of civil and commercial 
aviation was announced as next in order. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, there are but seven minutes of 
the morning hour remaining. It is perfectly apparent that the 
consideration of this bill will occupy some time and that the 
only effect of taking it up now would be to waste the remaining 
six or seven minutes of the morning hour. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be considered next in 
order when the calendar is again taken up. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, Mr. President, the Senator can 
make his request next Monday, when the calendar is taken up, 
but it is hardly in order now to ask unanimous consent to con- 
sider a bill a week hence. I do not think there will be any 
objection at all a week from now. 

Mr. NEW. I expect to ask for the consideration of the bill 
in less than a week; in fact, within the next 48 hours, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


LONGEVITY CLAIMS FOR OFFICERS. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, as the time is about up 
for the consideration of cases on the calendar to-day, I desire, 
to call to the attention of the Senate the fact that the last 
time the calendar was called there was reached the bill (S. 
411) to confer jurisdiction on the Court of Claims to certify | 
certain findings of fact, and for other purposes. It is a bill 
that has been reported by the committee in two Congresses | 
heretofore and has always passed without opposition. It re- 
lates to the longevity claims of officers. All the longevity | 
claims were paid except those of a few officers who happened 
to file their claims and got an adverse ruling of the comp- 
troller, and the Court of Claims has held that those claims 
have once been dismissed. But subsequently that ruling was 
set aside, and everybody else was paid except the men who by 
their diligence came in at that time. I was not here when the 
bill was called the last time, and as the call of the calendar 
to-day started with a number beyond this case I ask unanimous 
consent that it be considered now. j 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there any objection to the 
request of the Senator from Alabama? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I would like to ask the Senator how 
many cases are involved. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I can not say absolutely, but I think 
probably less than a hundred. All of the rest of the longevity 
claims were paid. It is merely to put these particular officers 
on the same basis as the others with whom they were asso- 
ciated. Because they put their claims before an adverse comp- 
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troller, the Court of Claims has held that they were disposed 
of. But the ones who did not file their claims with the comp- 
troller were passed on favorably, and this is merely to put these 
men on the same basis. In two Congresses a similar bill has 
been reported by the Judiciary Committee. It failed in the 
House, although the House has passed a bill for the same pur- 
pose, but not the Senate bill. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I had an impression that these matters 
were before the Military Affairs Committee at some time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; it nas always been before the 
Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Judiciary Committee reported it out. I 
notice that the legislative reference service, in giving a digest 
of the bill, makes this statement: 

This bill would direct the Court of Claims to certify to the proper 
accounting officers findings of fact heretofore made in claims of Army 
officers for longevity pay under decisions in United States v. Horton 
(112 U. S., 1), United States v. Watson (130 U. S., 80), and Stewart v. 
United States (34 Court of Claims, 553). Accounting officers to settle 
the claims certified and all other claims for longevity pay and allow- 
ances of Regular Army officers in accordance with d ions of Supreme 
Court in eases where claims were disallowed by any accounting officer 
between 1890 and 1908; no decision of the comptrolier to prevent such 
settlement. Claims to be perane to claimant or widow, or to a legal 
representative, on proof of existence of blood relations to whom fund 
would be distributed; but not to an 
more than 20 per cent of amount allow: 

I suppose from that statement it simply means that the deci- 
sion was rendered about 1908, and all claims after 1908 have not 
been allowed by the comptroller. 

` Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will state the case. It may take 
longer than from now to 2 o'clock, but I will ask the Senator 
in charge of the unfinished business to give me time to make the 
statement. 

It relates entirely to West Point officers, and the whole ques- 
tion arose out of the fact as to whether or not, in considering 
the longevity allowances, the terms served at West Point should 
be counted. The leading case, I think, was that of Gen. Grant. 
Officers get additional pay for each 10 years they serve, and 
the question was as to whether the four years at West Point 
should count. Gen. Grant and some other officers were paid 
that amount. Then a comptroller came in who held that it 
had never been decided up to that time that the four years at 
West Point should count. Subsequently the Supreme Court of 
the United States held that it should count. Then they went on 
and paid all the officers, except a certain few who had filed their 
eases with the comptroller, who acted adversely on them, Then 
the Court of Claims said, that being an adverse decision of the 
comptroller, it had been decided already; it was not an open 
question. In other words, it allowed the great bulk of the 
Army officers to get the longevity pay, and they have been paid, 
and this covers only a very few, who happened to fall within 
this comptroller’s period of service. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator believe we ought to allow an 
attorney’s fee of 20 per cent in such cases? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think that is a smaller attorney’s fee 
than is usually allowed. The purpose of putting that in the 
bill was to limit it. 

Mr. SMOOT. We do not allow any attorney’s fees in pen- 
sion cases now. In nearly every pension bill we pass we posi- 
tively refuse to allow them, and every one of the people inter- 
ested know it. All they have to do is to file their claims and 
they will get their money. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the original bill did not contain 
that provision. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us strike out “20” and insert “10.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. These claims have been handled by law- 
yers here for a good many years, and 20 per cent would not be 
an unreasonable compensation to them. I would have no ob- 
jection to striking it out entirely except that the House wanted 
to limit the fee, subject to the contract. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is a Senate bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I know; but in introducing the bill I 
followed what the House had determined. I think it is entirely 
agreeable to the claimants. I have heard no opposition at all 
from the claimants. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator from Ala- 
bama if it is going to bring forth any discussion? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; if it does I shall withdraw it. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Court of Claims shall certify to the 
proper accounting officers of the Treasury the . of fact hereto- 
fore made for claimants in claims of officers of the United States 
Army for longevity pay under the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in United States against Morton (vol. 112, U. S. 
Repts., p. 1), and United States against Watson (vol. 130, U. S. Repts., 


ee. Attorneys not to receive 


Is there objection to the pres- 


p. 80), and of the Court of Claims in Stewart against United States 
(vol. 34, Ct. of Cìs. Repts., p. 553). = 
And that the accounting officers of the Treasury shall proceed to 
settle the claims so certitied and all other claims for longevity pay 
and allowances on account of services of officers in the Regular Army 
arising under section 15 of an act approved July 5, 1838, entitled 
“An act to increase the present Military Establishment of the United 
States, and for other purposes,” and subsequent acts affecting longevity 
ay and allowances, in accordance with the decisions of the Supreme 
ourt of the United States in all cases in which heretofore, namely, 
between 1890 and 1908, such claims were disallowed by any account- 
officer of the Treasury; and no decision of the comptroller here- 

tofore made inst a claimant under said section 15 shall prevent a 
settlement under the terms of this act of any such disallowed claim. 
Every such claim shall be payable to the claimant or to his widow | 
or to his legal representative: Provided, That no claim hereunder shall 
be allowed if made by any person who is an assignee of such claim, nor 
to a legal representative without proof of the existence of blood rela- 
tions to whom the fund would be distributed: Provided further, That | 
it shall be unlawful for any agent or attorney, firm of attorneys, or 
any person engaged heretofore or hereafter in preparing, presenting, or | 
e any claim under this act to ge or receive more than 
0 per centum of any amount appropriated in satisfaction of the 
claim, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

AMERICANIZATION OF ALIENS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which is Senate bill $315. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3315) to promote Americanization by 
providing for cooperation with the several States in the educa- 
tion of non-English-speaking persons and the assimilation of 
foreign-born residents, and for other purposes, 

Mr. PHIPPS obtained the floor. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 


The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Brandegee Hale McNary Smoot 
Calder Harding oses Stanley 
Capper Harris ew Sterling 
Chamberlain n Norris omas 
Coit Henderson Nugent Townsend 
Curtis Hitchcock Overman Trammell 
1 Jones, N. Mex Page Underwood 
Jones, Wash. Phelan Walsh, Mass. 
Ikins Kendrick Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
d Tenon Bor n 

France n ep 
Gronna McKellar Smith. Ma. 


Mr. MOSES. I wish to announce the absence of my co 
league [Mr. KEYES] from the Senate and the city on account óf 
illness in his family. I ask that the announcement may stand 
for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-five Senators having an- 
swered to their names, there is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the names of the absentees. 

The Reading Clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. SUTHERLAND answered to his name when called. 

. Mr. BECKHAM, Mr. BALL, and Mr. SHIELDS entered the Cham- 
ber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I desire to submit a few re- 
marks upon the bill now under consideration by the Senate. I 
shall occupy the time of the Senate for only a short period. 

The present population of continental United States includes, 
a large percentage of foreign-born people whose native tongue; 
is other than the English language, and it also comprises many 
native-born citizens whose household language is other than 
English, such as numbers of residents of the Southwestern 
States who use the Spanish language and those of New Eng- 
land and the Canadian border who employ the French language. 
In fact, some of the schools in these sections of our country 
teach foreign languages instead of our officially recognized lan- 
guage, the English, now perhaps modified by local usage to the 
extent that it may properly be termed American. 

In addition to these residents who do not understand our 
American language, there are great numbers of others who are 
illiterate in that they are unable to read or write any lan- 
guage. The question of education even to the primary extent 
that will enable these two classes of our resident peoples to 
understand, read, and write in our language is to-day a difi- 
cult problem demanding serious consideration and a definite 
solution. 

The United States has frequently been called a melting pot 
because it has welcomed newcomers from all of the countries 
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of the earth and has been eminently suceessful in assimilating 
these additions to its population, making them useful citizens 
and real Americans, 

Promptly after we were forced to declare war on Germany 
in April of 1917 large numbers of foreign-born young men vol- 
unteered for service in our Army and Navy, many of them 
thereby taking a short cut to full-fledged citizenship, and their 
records during the war proved them to be loyal beyond question 
to the country of their adoption. It was not until the draft 
was resorted to, however; and careful records: of birth and edu- 
eation were prepared that we became aware of the large per- 
centage of men who were to serve this country in the war and 
yet were unable to read and write, or, in many enses; even speak 
its language. 

Not all of these illiterates were of foreign birth, and those 
who were born in this country, excepting perhaps descendants 
of French, Mexicans, and Indians, were at least able to under- 
stand and to speak English. Many of foreign parentage under- 
stood and spoke a little English, but barely enough to carry 
out their officers’ orders; while others had to be taught before 
they could execute even the simplest command. The percentage 
of illiterates in the Army during the war has been carefully 
figured out by The Adjutant General, whose records show that 
24.9 per cent were either totally or relatively illiterate; the 
test being whether the soldier could read a newspaper er write 
a simple letter. Statistics compiled by the Department ef the 
Interior prove conclusively that there are over 8,500,000 people 
in this country over 10 years of age who can neither read, write, 
nor speak our language. 

One of our present problems, therefore, which should prop- 
erly be termed a duty, is to make suitable provisions for the 
education of the large number of adults in this country who are 
unable to read, write, or speak English. Undoubtedly this duty 
rests primarily upon the individual States, which are supposed 
to provide the necessary facilities for the education of all of 
their inhabitants, but it is conceded that few of the States have 
as yet arranged for the education of grown men and women, 
and it will not prove an easy task to meet the demands of the 
situation disclosed by the records: mentioned aboye. 

It is true that our common-school system of instruction uni- 
versally in use throughout the States has accomplished wonder- 
ful results in the edueation of the masses, but even where en- 
forced attendance for children under 16 years of age has been 
the rule it is apparent that something must be added to reach 
those illiterates and persons of foreign speech over that age, 
who: constitute so large a percentage of our population. 

Several of the States are providing some special instruction 
for these two classes, and these efforts are being supplemented 
by private schooling furnished by a few large employers of 
labor, but the work is too vast to be properly cared for through 
sporadic action and must be undertaken in a systematic man- 
ner to reach all in need of such education. 

It seems apparent to me that a comprehensive scheme or 
plan that will accomplish the desired results may properly be 
undertaken by the Federal Government, and that the bill now 
under consideration affords the proper and necessary basis upon 
which to found a movement that will return the investment 

any times over and prove of lasting benefit to the entire 
country. 

No doubt critics will raise a ery of paternalism. Can they 
successfully contend that the Federal supervision and expendi- 
ture proposed at this time is either unwise, unjustifiable, or 
will prove unprofitable to the General Government? 

True, these residents to whom we aim to give primary edu- 
cation are citizens of the different States, but they are pri- 
marily citizens of the United States and as such there was no 
hesitancy on the part of the Federal Government in 
for their services when it became necessary to defend the rights 
of our country against foreign aggression in 1917. 

Were we to leave this problem of Americanization to the sey- 
eral States for solution it would no doubt eventually be solved, 
although the greater part of the benefit to be derived by the 
people, the States, and the Nation would be lost through the 
lapse of time necessary to: accomplish by separate effort what 
may be more quickly and better done through concerted action. 

Without for one moment intending to detract from the credit 
due the rank and file of our Army and Navy during the recent 
conflict, I venture the assertion that the wonderful, world- 
astounding action of our forces would have been much easier 
of accomplishment had every soldier and sailor who joined our 
forces. been able at the time he entered the service to under- 
stand every military order given him, either in verbal or written 
English, and to make report in writing to his superior officer. 
A family connection of mine, who went abroad as captain in 


command of am Infantry company, informed me that three 
months before sailing his troop included men who spoke 15 
different languages, that he was compelled to employ 8 in- 
terpreters among them, and even with this assistance was 
unable to make his orders understood until these foreign-speak- 
ing people had acquired a small vocabulary of English words. 

The remarkable disclosures of the selective draft as to the 
percentage of illiterates and those unable to speak or under- 
stand the English language have already been referred to by the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] in his able address intro- 
ducing this bill, and I shall not take up the time of the Senate 
by repeating those statisties. 

The business aspect of the proposed investment in education 
papenis to me as a feature well worth the consideration of this 

y. 

Surely a citizen who has had elementary instruction in our 
language is of greater value to his country than one who has 
not. It is admittedly true that even a knowledge of the rudi- 
ments of education increases the earning power of any man or 
woman. 

Of course, it is not intended to educate those who come to our 
country merely as visitors or in temporary employment as rep- 
resentatives of foreign business: houses, and these temporury 
residents can easily be excluded from the operations of this act 
through the rules which will be adopted by the different States 
for the carrying out of their plans, 

No population can become homogeneous unless and until its 
people speak the: same language, and the attainment of such a 
condition in our country will be well worth whatever it may 
cost. 

We have at the present time serious questions of bolshevism 
and I. W. W.ism.to deal with, and it is generally conceded that 
the obnoxious and dangerous teachings. of these sects have been 
spread over different sections of our Nation, principally through 
the proselyting of the ignorant and the foreign-speaking people 
who are unable to understand our language. d 

The education of illiterates and teaching our tongue to those 
who know only other languages will prove most effectual in 
putting a stop to the spread of these dangerous. doctrines, and 
such form of education is the most essential step toward Ameri- 
canization. ; 

Having acquired the ability to read simple English, the thirst 
for knowledge has been instilled in the minds of the student, 
and the natural effect will be the reading of periodicals. and 
books which will occupy the time and develop the latent abilities 
of the new American, 

It has seemed to your committee that the Federal Govern- 
ment should take the initiative in this movement; that through 
its proper bureau it should systematize the plan of action. and 
arrange for coordination and cooperation by the States; that it 
should be willing to appropriate one dollar for each dollar ex- 
pended by the States in helping to carry on this important work. 

It may be suggested by some that these foreign-speaking 
people and illiterates should be compelled to pay the cost of 
their own education, and there may be some merit in this 
contention. 

To illustrate this thought I present a letter received by me 
under date of November 25, 1919, from one of my correspondents, 


Mr. Ralph W. Smith, of Denver, Colo., which I desire to have 


included in the Record as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


NATIONAL. Sunery Co., 
Denver, Colo., November 25, 1919. 
Hon. LAWRENCE C. PHIPPS, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. O. 


Dear Mn. Purs: In a summary of legislative matters that 
will come before the session of Congress that begins December 
1, according to press dispatches, are, first, the immigration law, 
and, second, the I. W. W. red law; among others. 

In this morning’s paper it is stated that the theory of educat- 
ing immigrants that come into this country is by a combina- 
tion of funds, part to be furnished by the Federal Govern- 
ment, part by the State government, and part by public-spirited 
citizens. That is contrary to my idea of what it should be. 
My idea is that the immigrant that comes into this country 
should deposit with the Government an amount sufficient to 
educate him in our language somewhat and toward our ideals, 
and that, at the end of two years, if he has rot taken the educa- 
tion, he: should then be deported from this country. We are 
educating at our expense our own citizens, and it is my opinion 
that the aliens and: foreign citizens should be educated at their 
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expense if they expect to come into this country and get 
all of the benefits that they get here which they do not get in 
their homeland. I can not see how this could be a hardship 
upon them. 

If that were done it would also keep out of the country all of 
this riffraff stuff that is undesirable, and it would not keep out 
the industrious, saving man or woman who has acquired habits 
of thrift before coming over here. 

Therefore it is my opinion that, first, he should certainly be 
required to become educated to our ideals and language, but I 
think it should also be done at his expense. 

I understand that there are 27 foreign-language newspapers in 
one coal-mining strike center and 54 in another eastern city in 
the steel-strike district being circulated among our foreign- 
language-speaking aliens. These papers are published in vari- 
ous parts of the country but are being circulated in these dis- 
tricts. In my opinion a law should be passed absolutely for- 
bidding the publishing of any newspapers or periodicals in any- 
thing excepting the American language. For a period of two 
years, say, it might be permitted to print one column in English 
and the same data and matter in the foreign language, thus per- 
mitting of the education of the reader to transpose in his own 
mind his foreign-language matter in the American print. How- 
ever, I believe that the time has come when these foreign- 
language publications should cease, because I have made an 
examination of several of them and most of them are absolutely 
disloyal, and they are preaching powerful propaganda, the ob- 
ject of which is the overthrow of our Government. 

Trusting that these suggestions may be in order, 

Sincerely, yours, 
RArrH W. Sarre. 


Mr. PHIPPS. It has been shown through the statistics pre- 
sented by the Senator from Iowa that the leading industries of 
our country must rely upon illiterate or foreign-speaking em- 
ployees for over one-half of their working forces, and it is 
further true that our farming industry is largely manned by 
the same class of labor. In fact, all industries of these United 
States now depend upon illiterates and foreign-speaking work- 
men to a very large extent, and the ordinary or so-called common 
labor is generally furnished by these classes. 

Owing to the cessation of immigration during and since the 
war, our industries are short of labor to-day and will continue 
to suffer from shortage of labor until the bars have been again 
let down, as there is no other source from which a sufficient 
supply of labor may be drawn. 

Our task to-day is to assimilate and Americanize these ele- 
ments of our present population, who will as a rule make de- 
sirable citizens, and we should also prepare for the influx of 
newcomers who will invade our shores so soon as the oppor- 
tunity is afforded them. 

Shall we say to those desirables who will come to us later 
or to those who are now resident among us, Lou must be 
educated, must learn to speak, read, and write as Americans, 
for which you must pay,” or shall we say, “ The United States 
welcomes you, desires yeur allegiance, and to that end, in con- 
nection with the State in which you may reside, gives you op- 
portunity for elementary education and a knowledge of the 
American language in order that you may become true citizens 
of this country“? 

In advocacy of the latter proposition it may be said we should 
place no unnecessary ebstacles in the way of labor needed for 
the development of our country’s natural resources. Many 
desirable immigrants will come to us as quickly as they are in 
position to spend the money necessary to get them to America, 
and an education tax would delay their arrival or prevent their 
coming. 

The bulk of taxation, both State and National, is derived 
from real estate and other tangible property, or from operations 
of business; and as these interests are the ones which will 
benefit most through the operations of the proposed measure 
it would seem wise to rely upon general taxation for the 
proposed education rather than to assess its cost upon those 
who wil receive the instruction themselves. 

The provisions of the bill have had much consideration at 
the hands of those who have been active in its advancement. 
It may require some slight amendment; and I desire at this time 
to call the attention of the Senator haying it in charge to the 
language on page 2, line 19, where the word “board” occurs, as 
I think this should be changed to read “bureau of education.” 

Mr. KENYON. It should be. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I also cali attention to section 4, providing 
for the allotment of funds, where it appears that the States 
are cared for properly, but the Territories and possessions are 
omitted from the allotment of money, 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, does the Senator recall the 
discussion in the committee on that point? That was, as I re- 
member it, the intention. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I was unable to get a clear understanding in 
reviewing the bill, and for that reason I desired to call attention 
to that clause of the bill as written, which does not appear to 
conform to the purpose of the measure as set forth in section 1, 

Mr. KENYON. The trouble is, there is an incongruity be- 
tween section 1 and the part of section 4 to which the Senator 
refers. Section 1 provides for the Territories and possessions 
of the United States, except the Philippine Islands. If the 
Senator will revert back in his mind to the discussion that 
evening, he will remember that we had the question of Porto 
Rico up, and I was rather insistent that Porto Rico go in. 
Finally it was determined that these possessions should be all 
left out, because it would have been almost impossible to get the 
proper ratio between the illiteracy in those Territories and the 
general illiteracy of the Nation, The major part of the funds 
will be absorbed in Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands. 
Now, my own judgment is that they ought to be put in in some 
way, but the committee's judgment was against them. I do 
not remember the position the Senator from Colorado took upon 
that question, but the words in section 1 as to Territories and 
possessions and the Philippine Islands should be stricken out. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That would be the better way to amend the 
bill, in my opinion. I would fayor an amendment to that end, 

Mr. KENYON. I do not want to interrupt the Senator—— 

Mr. PHIPPS. It will not disturb me at all. 

Mr. KENYON. But I feel very strongly that we should do 
more than we are doing for Porto Rico. We are doing a great 
deal for the Philippine Islands in the way of education, but we 
are not doing very much for Porto Rico, and it is a sort of a 
hobby of mine that we owe to the people of Porto Rico a greater 
duty than we are performing. The difficulty, however, is in 
picking out different ones of these possessions and putting them 
in here without putting them all in; so we concluded, as I 
remember, to leave them out. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Yes; I remember the discussion particularly 
with reference to the Philippine Islands, which, I was informed, 
were already provided for in a different manner, 

Mr. KENYON. They are, 

Mr. PHIPPS. Would it not be wise to take up the con- 
sideration of provision for Porto Rico as a separate measure, the 
conditions being entirely dissimilar to those obtaining in the 
United States? 

Mr. KENYON. I will say that I have had letters from Porto 
Rico, one from the superintendent of education there, earnestly 
urging that they be put in this bill; but I found that the com- 
mittee was pretty strongly against doing that and in favor of 
handling Porto Rico as a separate proposition, because of the 
difference in conditions. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, the amount of the appropria- 
tions asked for and to be used over a period of four years, as 
the experimental limit of operations, is not large considering 
the magnitude and importance of the work to be performed, 
and particularly in view of the fact that every dollar paid out 
to the States will draw at least an equal appropriation from 
the States for educational purposes, with every reason to ex- 
pect that in the majority of cases the States will contribute 
sums largely in excess of the national appropriation coming 
to them. 

If our country is to continue to progress at the highest possible 
rate of development, it can only do so through the unity of 
purpose of a homogeneous people. To attain this end Americans 
must speak the same language, and that language can only be 
the modified English, which is really American. 

[Mr. KING addressed the Senate. After having spoken, with 
interruptions, for over two hours, he concluded his remarks for 
the day.] 

DISTRICT FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Iowa 
permit me to ask unanimous consent to submit a conference re- 
port on the bill for the relief of the District fire department? 
And I ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not want to disturb that arrangement, 
but I simply ask, as a parliamentary inquiry, if in the middle 
of a speech there can be unanimous consent to consider a bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This is simply the report of 
a conference committee. The question whether the Senate will 
proceed with the report will come up afterwards. 

Mr. KENYON. I thought the Senator asked unanimous con- 
sent to consider the report. 

Mr. DIAL. I object, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be received, 
for it is a privileged report. 


1920. 


Mr. CALDE. submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10137) to amend an act entitled “An act to classify the officers 
and members of the fire department of the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 20, 1906, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: That the Senate recede from its amendment and accept 
the said House bill with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by the amendment of the Senate insert the 
following: 

That sections 2, 3, and 4 of an act entitled ‘An act to classify 
the officers and members of the fire department of the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes,’ approved June 20, 1906, 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“*Sec. 2. That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
shall appoint, assign to such duty or duties as they may pre- 
scribe, promote, reduce, fine, suspend, with or without pay, and 
remove all officers and members of the fire department of the 
District of Columbia, according to such rules and regulations 
as said commissioners, in their exclusive jurisdiction and judg- 
ment (except as herein otherwise provided), may from time to 
time make, alter, or amend: Provided, That the rules and regu- 
lations of the fire department heretofore promulgated are hereby 
ratified (except as herein otherwise provided) and shall re- 
main in force until changed by said commissioners: Provided 
further, That all officers, members, and civilian employees of 
such department, except the chief engineer and deputy chief 
engineers, shall hereafter be appointed and promoted in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate 
and improve the civil service of the United States,” approved 
January 16, 1883, as amended, and the rules and regulations 
made in pursuance thereof, in the same manner as members of 
the classified civil service of the United States, except as herein 


otherwise provided: Provided further, That the chief engineer 


of the fire department shall hereafter be selected from among 
the deputy chief engineers, the battalion chief engineers, the fire 
marshal and the superintendent of machinery; the deputy chief 
engineers shall hereafter be selected from among the battalion 
chief engineers, the fire marshal and the superintendent of 
machinery: Provided further, That all original appointments of 
privates shall be made to class 1; privates who have served one 
year in class 1 shall, if found efficient, be transferred to class 2, 
and privates who have served two years in class 2 shall, if 
found efficient, be transferred to class 3. Such transfers shall 
not be subject to the provisions of such act of January 16, 1883, 
as amended, and the rules and regulations made in pursuance 
thereof. Whenever vacancies occur in classes 2 or 8 which can 
not be filled by such transfers, the commissioners may appoint 
additional privates in class 1 equal in number to the positions 
vacant in classes 2 or 3; and any moneys appropriated for the 
payment of the salaries for such vacant positions shall be avail- 
able to pay to such additional privates of class 1 the salaries of 
their grade. 

“* Sro, 3. That the fire department of the District of Columbia 
shall consist of one chief engineer, two deputy chief engineers, 
all of whom shall have had at least five years of experience in 
some regularly organized municipal fire department; such num- 
ber of battalion chief engineers as said commissioners may deem 
necessary from time to time within the appropriations made by 
Congress; one fire marshal; such number of deputy fire mar- 
shals, inspectors, and clerks as said commissioners may deem 
necessary from time to time within the appropriations made by 
Congress; such number of captains, lieutenants, and sergeants 
as said commissioners may deem necessary from time to time 
within the appropriations made by Congress; one superintendent 
of machinery; and such number of assistant superintendents of 
machinery, pilots, marine engineers, assistant marine engineers, 
marine firemen, privates of class 3, privates of class 2, privates 
of class 1, hostlers, and laborers as said commissioners may 
deem necessary from time to time within the appropriations 
made by Congress: Provided, That the chief engineer of the fire 
department of the District of Columbia shall have the right to 
call for and obtain the services of any veterinary surgeon em- 
ployed by the District who at the time shall not be engaged in a 
more emergent veterinary service for the District: Provided fur- 
ther, That the police surgeons of said District are required to 
attend, without charge, the members of the fire department of 
said District, and examine all applicants for appointment to, 
promotion in, and retirement from said fire department: Pro- 
vided further, That the engineers and assistant engineers in the 
fire department shall be transferred to the position of privates 
of class 1, 2 or 3, respectively, depending on whether their 
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length of service on August 1, 1919, was one, two, or three or 
more years; but such transfers shall not be subject to the act 
entitled “An act to regulate and improve the civil service of the 
United States,” approved January 16, 1883, as amended, and the 
rules and regulations made in pursuance thereof, and the 
authorized number of privates in the various classes is hereby 
increased to provide for such transfers, and for additional pri- 
yates equal in number to the vacancies existing in the positions 
of engineer and assistant engineer at the time this amending act 
becomes effective.’ 

“*Sec. 4. That the annual basic salaries of the officers and 
members of said department shall be as follows: Chief en- 
gineer, $4,000; deputy chief engineers, $3,000 each; battalion 
chief engineers, $2,400 each; fire marshal, $2,400; deputy fire 
marshal, $2,000; inspectors, $1,660 each; chief clerk, $2,400; 
clerk (who shall be a stenographer and typist), $1,660; captains, 
$1,900 each; lieutenants, $1,760 each; sergeants, $1,700 each; 
superintendent of machinery, $2,500; assistant superintendent 
of machinery, $2,000; pilots, $1,700 each; marine engineers, 
$1,700 each; assistant marine engineers, $1,660 each; marine 
firemen, $1,460 each; privates of class 3, $1,660 each; privates 
of class 2, $1,560 each; privates of class 1, $1,460 each; hostlers, 
$1,080 each; laborers, $1,000 each. Every officer and member 
of the fire department of the District of Columbia at the time 
this amending act becomes effective shall, in addition to the 
salary received by him for his period of service between August 
1, 1919, and the time this act becomes law, receive for such 
period the difference between such salary and the salary pay- 
able to him under the provisions of this act for a period of 
equal duration.’ 

“Sec. 2. Section 5 of such act of June 20, 1906, is hereby 
amended by adding at the end thereof the following: 

„No member of the fire department of the District of Co- 
lumbia shall be or become a member of any organization, or of 
an organization affiliated with another organization, which 
itself or any subordinate, component, or affiliated organization 
of which holds, claims, or uses the strike to enforce its de- 
mands. Upon sufficient proof to the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia that any member of the fire department of 
the District of Columbia has violated the provisions of this 
section it shall be the duty of the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to immediately discharge such member from 
the service. 

Any member of the fire department of the District of Co- 
lumbia who enters into a conspiracy, combination, or agree- 
ment with the purpose of substantially interfering with or 
obstructing the efficient conduct or operation of the fire depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia by a strike or other dis- 
turbance shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than $300 or by Im- 
prisonment of not more than six months, or by both.’ 

“Sec. 3. For the payment of the increases in salaries au- 
thorized in this act for the positions provided for in the act 
entitled ‘An act making appropriations to provide for the ex- 
penses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes,’ ap- 
proved July 11, 1919, and for the payment of the salaries 
designated herein to the additional number of men in the 
various classes of privates authorized in this act, one-half of 
the amount necessary is hereby appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and the 
other one-half. out of the revenues of the District of Columbia, 
to supplement the amounts appropriated for the salaries of the 
officers and members of such fire department in such act of 
July 11, 1919. 

“Sec. 4. The Commissioners of the District of Columbia are 
hereby authorized to determine and fix the minimum and maxi- 
mum limits of age within which original appointments to the 
Metropolitan police and fire departments may be made.” 

And the House agree to the same. 


LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 

WILLIAM M, CALDER, 

MORRIS SHEPPARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Cart E. MAPES, 

N. J. GOULD, 

Jaurs P. Woops, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator from New York 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of this 
report. Is there objection? a 

Mr. DIAL. I object, Mr. President. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, if it is in order, I move that 
the conference report be considered at this time. 
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Mr. KING. T decline to yield for that purpose, Mr. Presi- 


dent. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask the Senator in charge of the bill how 
late he wants to stay in session to-night? There are some 1,200 
post-office nominations that ought to be acted upon. 

Mr. KING. I will be glad to conform my course to the desires 
of the Senator. I will conclude in about half an hour. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah has 
the floor and the right now to proceed. 

Mr. KENYON, Would not the Senator from Utah prefer to 
conclude in the morning? 

Mr. KING. I would prefer that? 

Mr. KENYON. It has been suggested that an executive ses- 
sion is necessary: 

Mr. CALDER. Will the Senator permit me to ask that the 
pending bill be laid aside temporarily? I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the pending bill be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. KENYON. Before consenting to that I would like to ask 
the Senator the purpose of his request. 

Mr. CALDER. To move the adoption of the conference re- 
port. 

Mr. KING. I decline to yield for that purpose: I do not de- 
sire to have that report taken up this evening. 


MEDALS, OF HONOR AND DISTONGUISHED-SERVICE. CROSS. 


Mr. JONES of Washington., Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 10831) 
to amend an act entitled “An act making appropriations for the 
support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919,” 
approved July 9, 1918. This bill passed the House, and was re- 
ferred to the Military Affairs. Committee. It makes some 
slight change in the matter of conferring medals, a change 
recommended by. the War Department. Under the law as it is 
now, when a division is serving at the front under a general, 
he could give a decoration. There are some who served under 
a colonel at the front for four months. 

Mr, KENYON. If it is a measure that will not require dis- 
cussion, I have no objection. to it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If it leads to discussion, I will 


withdraw it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I understand the Senator to state that 
the bill has. been reported out of the committee? 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Yes; by the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WapsworrH], the chairman. of the Committee on 
Military Affairs. It is Calendar No. 311, and is. recommended 
by the War Department. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
ae proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read, as fol- 

WS? 


s of honor, nguished. 
neon 40 Stat. L., p. say. be, and ei 
here » mended #0 as to read as fol —.— 
“That no more than one medal of honor or one haa fsa 
cross or one ong ag oe i oo neal medal shall be issu tp anyone. pes per- 
son; but for each succeedin Trepe or act sufficient os jus 
of a medal. of honor or a 


cross or a distinguished- 
service medal, res aye the t ag! award a sultable bar or 
other suitable de to be worn as he shall direct. And for each cita- 
tion of an. officer or — man for gallantry in action, ed in 
orders: issued from the head ters of a force commanded 3 
is the appropriate coi of, a officer, not w: the 
award of a medal of honor or ce cross, he be 


permitted to wear, as the President. shall direct, a silver star three- 
sixteenths of an inch in diameter.” 

1755 ae That all laws and parts of laws in conflict herewith are 
rest N Ñ 


The bill was reported to the Senate without. amendment, or- | pired 


dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. KENYON, I moye that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After seven minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock and 
2 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
January 20, 1920, 5 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate January 19, 1920. 
APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE, 
John J. Gallagher, of East Pittsburgh, Pa., to be appraiser of 
merchandise in customs collection district No. 12, with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., vice Houlahan, resigned. 


COLLECTOR or INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Harry W. Mager, of Chicago, III., to be collector of internal 
revenue, first district of Illinois, vice Smietanka, resigned. 
PUBLIC HeattH SERVICE. 


Assist. Surg. Paul M. Stewart to be passed assistant surgeon, 
Public: Health Service: 


Dr. Russel R. Tomlin to be assistant surgeon, Public Health 
Service. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
INFANTRY ARM. 
Capt. Allan L. Briggs to be major of Infantry, 
CAVALRY ARM. 
Maj. Joseph B. Herron to be lieutenant of Cayalry. 
FIELD ARTILLERY. 
Maj. Fred G. Doyle to be lieutenant colonel, Field Artillery. 
PoSTMASTERS. 
ALABAMA, 
Howard F. Little to be postmaster at Linden, Ala. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1918. 
William K, Cooper to be postmaster at Northport, Ala. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1918. 
Roxie King to be postmaster at Townly, Ala. Office became 
presidential April 1, 1919. 
8 W. Horn to be postmaster at Brantley, Ala., in place 
2 a Horn. Incumbent's commission expired October 16, 


John J. Dunlap to be postmaster at Eutaw, Ala., in place of 
J. J. Dunlap, jr. Incumbent’s commission expired September 


29; 1918. 

Charles H, Ramey to be postmaster at Akron, Ala. Office be- 
eame presidential July 1, 1919. 

William H, Briley to be postmaster at Ariton, Ala. Office be- 
came: presidential April 1, 1919. 
Office 


Edward R. White to be postmaster at Center, Alu. 
became presidential July 1, 1919. 

George R. McElroy to be postmaster at Cuba, Ala. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1919. 


Charles R. Osborne to be postmaster at Eclectic, Ala. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Myrtle I. Williamson to be postmaster at Gurley, Ala. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1919. 

George B. Pickens to be postmaster at Moundville, Ala. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Arthur L. Moore to be postmaster at New Market, Ala. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1919. 

Zula L. Davis to be postmaster at Prichard, Ala. Office be- 


came: presidential July 1, 1919. 

Samuel D. Wren to be postmaster at Red Bay, Ala. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1919, 

John W. Owen to be postmaster at Red Level, Ala. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1919. 

William B. Reeder to be postmaster at Rogersville, Ala. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Rufus L. Adcock to be postmaster at Wedowee, Ala. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1919. 

William A. Daniel to be postmaster at Wilsonville, Ala, 
Office beeame presidential July 1, 1919. 

Rodolphus F. Wheeler to be postmaster at Winfield, Ala., in 
place of R. F. Wheeler, Incumbents commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1919. 

Roy E. Blackburn, jr., to be postmaster at Uniontown, Ala., 
in place of R. H. Blackburn, jr: Incumbent’s commission ex- 
December 16, 1919. 

Clyde Oldshue to be postmaster at Sulligent, Ala., in place 
of Clyde Oldshue. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
16, 1919. 

25 Richard Coleman to be postmaster at Sheffield, Ala., in 
place of J. R. Coleman. Ineumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 16. 1919. 

Harry ©. Howze to be postmaster at Marion, Ala., in place of 
H. C. Howze. Incumbents commission expired December 16, 
1919. 

William V. Jacoway to be postmaster at Fort Payne, Ala., in 
place of W. V. Jacoway. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 16, 1919: 

Robert M. Crump: to be postmaster at Collinsville, Ala., 
place of R. M. Crump. Incumbent's commission expired De. 
cember 16, 1919. 

John L. Dickinson to be postmaster at Brundidge, Ala., in 
place of J. L. Dickinson. Incumbents commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1912 


1920. 
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Rufus B. Smyer to be postmaster at Birmingham, Ala., in 
place of R. B. Smyer. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1919. 

Robert M. Rawls to be postmaster at Athens, Ala., in place of 
R. M. Rawls. Incumbent’s commission expires January 25, 
1920 


Margie Gardner to be postmaster at Aliceville, Ala., in place 
of Margie Gardner. Incumbent's commission expired December 
16, 1919. 

Thomas L. Lindsey to be postmaster at Fayette, Ala., in place 
of Walter W. Harkins, resigned. 

William T. Hogan to be postmaster at Phoenix, Ala., in 
place of Leslie Booker, resigned. 

Leroy Q. Box to be postmaster at Oneonta, Ala., in place of 
Z. E. Bellah, resigned. 


ARIZONA, 


Harry C. Lowdermilk to be postmaster at Willcox, Ariz., in 
place of H. C. Lowdermilk. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 16, 1919. 

James A. Pitts to be postmaster at Seligman, Ariz., in place 
of J. A. Pitts. Incumbent’s commission expired December 16, 
1919. 

Selin J. Michelson to be postmaster at Phoenix, Ariz., in 
place of S. J. Michelson. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1919. 

Thomas A. Feeney to be postmaster at Miami, Ariz., in place 
of T. A. Feeney. Incumbent’s commission expired December 16, 
1919. 

Albert C. Cooling to be postmaster at Oatman, Ariz., in place 
of Elva C. Shuck, resigned. 

Loran D. Park to be postmaster at Casa Grande, Ariz., in 
place of Tula L. Humphreys, resigned. 

Eliel T. Miner to be postmaster at Humboldt, Ariz, in place 
of Webster H. Knight, resigned. 

Charles E. Hand to be postmaster at Winkelman, Ariz., in 
place of Solomon H. Snider, resigned. 

Jesse M. Foster, jr., to be postmaster at Clemenceau (late 
Verde), Ariz., in place of Jesse M. Foster, jr. Office became 
presidential April 1, 1919. 


ARKANSAS, 


Emma Z. L. L. Wheeler to be postmaster at Almyra, Ark. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Thomas W. Sparks to be postmaster at Harrisburg, Ark., 
in place of T. W. Sparks. Incumbents commission expired 
April 29, 1918. 


Thomas ©. Wilson to be postmaster at Bradford, Ark., Of- 
fice became presidential April 1, 1919. 
Robert H. Johnson to be postmaster at Hatfield, Ark. Office 


became presidential April 1, 1919. 

Jessie Garner to be postmaster at Kingsland, Ark. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1919. 

John B. Dixon to be postmaster at Lincoln, Ark. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1919. 

Grace D. Gillette to be postmaster at Strong, Ark. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1919. 

Thomas W. Graddy to be postmaster at Vilonia, Ark. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1919. 

Fount G. Hollabaugh to be postmaster at Marshall, Ark., in 
place of F. G. Hollabaugh. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 16, 1919. 

Claude Mann to be postmaster at Malvern, Ark., in place of 
eae Mann. Incumbent’s commission expired December 16, 
1919. 

Ethel L. Nall to be postmaster at Lockesburg, Ark., in place of 
Ethel Leeper. Name changed by marriage. 

George M. Walter to be postmaster at Judsonia, Ark., in place 
wa M. Walter. Incumbent's commission expired December 16, 
1919. 

James H. Garison to be postmaster at El Dorado, Ark., in 
place of J. H. Garison. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919. 

James K. Sartain to be postmaster at Blytheville, Ark., in 
place of J. K. Sartain. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 16, 1919. 

Charlotte A, Proctor to be postmaster at Hazen, Ark., in place 
of Edward Screeton, resigned. 

Emma J. Moyer to be postmaster at Batesville, Ark., in place 
of Samuel W. Deener, resigned. 

John W. McClenney to be postmaster at Heber Springs, Ark., 
in place of Arthur G. Morris, removed. 

Elmer A. Murphy to be postmaster at Lepanto, Ark., in place of 
Thomas L. Smith, resigned. 


Jesse M. Osborn to be postmaster at Okolona, Ark., in place 
of Gabe D. Anderson, resigned. 

Thomas A, Binford to be postmaster at Earl, Ark., in place of 
Alvin G. Stamps, resigned. 


C£LIFORNIA, 


Katherine H. MeLernon to be postmaster at Culver City, 
Calif. Office became presidential July 1, 1919. 

Samuel T. Mason to be postmaster at Durham, Calif. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Fred Huckle to be postmaster at East San Pedro, Calif. Of- 
fice became presidential July 1, 1919. 

John A. Ellis to be postmaster at Geyserville, Calif. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Aurelia H. Reinhardt to be postmaster at Mills College, Calif. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1919. 

Harold K. Rankin to be postmaster at Ocean Beach, Calif. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1919. 

Joseph S. Todd to be postmaster at Whittier, Calif., in place 
of J. S. Todd. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 
1919. 

Albert G. Griffith to be postmaster at Wheatland, Calif., in 
place of A. G, Griffith. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 17, 1919. 

William E. Taylor to be postmaster at Westwood, Calif., in 
place of W. E. Taylor. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919. 

George W. Wentner to be postmaster at Weed, Calif., in place 
of G. W. Wentner. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
17, 1919. 

Julius C. Barthel to be postmaster at Venice, Calif., in place 
— 18 C. Barthel. Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 


Mary S. Rutherford to be postmaster at Truckee, Calif., in 
place of M. S. Rutherford. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 17, 1919. 

Lucille F. Merrill to be postmaster at Sisson, Calif., in place 
of L. F. Merrill. Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 
1919. 

Edwin H. Shoemaker to be postmaster at Sausalito, Calif., in 
place of E. H. Shoemaker. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 17, 1919. 

Charles J. Adair to be postmaster at San Pedro, Calif., in 
place of C. J. Adair. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 17, 1919. 

Manuel S. Trigueiro to be postmaster at San Miguel, Calif., in 
place of M. S. Trigueiro. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919. 

Ann McMichael to be postmaster at San Juan Bautista, Calif., 
in place of Anna McMichael. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 17, 1919. 

Ephraim P. Higgins to be postmaster at San Gabriel, Calif., in 
place of E. P. Higgins. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919. 7 

George C. Murphy to be postmaster at Porterville, Calif., in 
place of G. C. Murphy. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919. 

Mamie L. Royce to be postmaster at Pittsburg, Calif., in place 
of 785 L. Royce. Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 
1919. 

Joseph J. Rosborouga to be postmaster at Oakland, Calif., in 
place of J. J. Rosborough. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919. 

August A. Heeser to be postmaster at Mendocino, Calif., in 
place of A. A. Heeser. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 17, 1919. 

Charles B. Randall to be postmaster at Kerman, Calif., in 
place of C. B. Randall. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919. 

Nettie Fansel to be postmaster at Independence, Calif., in 
place of Nettie Fansel. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919. 

Davis C. Earhart to be postmaster at Hornbrook, Calif., in 
place of D. C. Earhart. Incumbent's commissicn expired Decem- 
ber 17, 1919. 

John E. King to be postmaster at Hemet, Calif., in place of 
J. E. King. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 1919. 

Virginia H. Rice to be postmaster at Cottonwood, Calif., in 
place of V. H. Gould. Name changed by marriage. 

Frank T. Hawes to be postmaster at Centerville, Calif., in 
place of F. T. Hawes. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 17, 1919. ° 

Nora J. Street to be postmaster at Cedarville, Calif., in place 
of N. J. Street. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 
1919. 
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postmaster at Biggs, Calif., in place 
Incumbent's commission expired December 


William D. Parker to be 
of W. D. Parker. 
17, 1919. 

William B. Higgins to be postmaster at Baypoint, Calif., in 
place of W. B. Higgins, Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919. 

George M. Belles to be postmaster at Azusa, Calif., in place of 
G. M. Belles. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 
1919. 

Raymond P. O'Connor to be postmaster at Atascadero, Calif., 
in place of R. P. O'Connor. Ineumbent's commission expired 
December 17, 1919. 

Jane M. Powell to be postmaster at Angel Island, Calif., in 
place of J. M. Powell. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 17, 1919. 

Charles M. Grist to be postmaster at Covelo, Calif., in place 
of Henry W. Montague, resigned. 

Ewing W. Shumaker to be postmaster at Cucamonga, Calit., 
in place of W. A. Lucas, resigned. 

Hope Lockridge to be postmaster at Delano, Calif., in place 
of R. W. Lockridge, deceased. 

Frederick M. Brooke to be postmaster at Dinuba, Calif., in 
place of Oliver ©. Williams, resigned. 

Lawrence A. Murray to be postmaster at Hamilton City, 
Calif., in place of Patrick S. Quigley, resigned. 

George W. Hunt to be postmaster at McCloud, Calif., in place 
of Mary A. Freeman, resigned. 

Wilbert G. Stewart to be postmaster at Perris, Calif., in place 
of A. T. Kimbell, deceased. 

Isabelle F. Sylvia to be postmaster at Pleasanton, Calif., in 
place of D. H. Fallon, resigned. 

Joseph C. Reilly to be postmaster at Trona, Calif., in place of 
Stafford W. Austin, resigned. 

M. Elizabeth Woods te be postmaster at Wilmington, Calif., 
in place of Mathild V. Smith, resigned. 

Floyd E. Kidd to be postmaster at Williams, Calif., in place 
of Snrah B. Anthony, resigned. 

Earl Stacy to be postmaster at McFarland, Calif., in place of 
Frank A. Chapman, resigned. 

Edward B. Bradley to be at Walnut Creek, Calif., 
in place of Hiram A. Rudd, Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 10, 1918. 

Samnel W. Green to be postmaster at Isleton, Calif., in place 
of Crete de Back, resigned. 

Twonnette Parker to be postmaster at Fairoaks, Calif., in 
place of W. It. Gore, resigned. 

Carrie I. Pfau to be postmaster at Fairfield, Calif., in place 
of A. R. Coffman, resigned. 

Charles W. Arrasmith to be postmaster at Courtland, Calif., 
in place of David C. Simpson, removed. 


COLORADO, 


John Davis to be postmaster at Arriba, Colo. Office became 
presidential October 1, 1918. 

Charles A. Fowler to be at Bayfield, Colo. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Glen F. Wilson to be postmaster at Briggsdale, Colo. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Mamie Weidner to be postmaster at Elizabeth, Colo. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1919. 

Hattie A. Pike to be postmaster at Peetz, Colo. Office became 
presidential July 1, 1919. 

Louise A. Haynes to be postmaster at Vona, Colo. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1919. 

Asa P. Dickson to be postmaster at Westcliffe, Colo., in place 
of A. P. Dickson. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
16, 1919. 

Walter S. Kemmer to be postmaster at Steamboat Springs, 
Colo., in place of W. S. Kemmer. Incumbent's commission 
expired December 16, 1919. 

Serena B. Pollock to be postmaster at Rifle, Colo., in place 
of S. B. Pollock. Incumbent's commission expired December 
16, 1919. 

John Uglow to be postmaster at Olathe, Colo., in place of 
John Uglow. Incumbents commission expired January 12, 
1919. 

William H. Bloom to be postmaster at Limon, Colo., in place 
of We, a Bloom. Ineumbent's commission expired December 
16, 1919. 

Fred H. Sanderson to be postmaster at Hotchkiss, Colo., in 
place of F. H. Sanderson. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 16, 1919. 

John T. Adkins to be postmaster at Holly, Colo., in place of 
a T. Adkins. Iucumbent's commission expired December 16, 

19. 


Hester E. House to be postmaster at Haxtum, Colo., in place ` 
s E. House. Incumbent's commission expired December 16, 

Wiliam J. McDonald to be postmaster at Fowler, Colo., in 
place of W. J. McDonald. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1919. 

Earnest G. Beechler to be postmaster at Akron, Colo., in 
place of Frederick W. McIntyre, resigned. 

Roy McWilliams to be postmaster at Ault, Colo., in place of 
O. W. McKinley, resigned. 

Harold J. Schwarzel to be postmaster at Carbondale, Colo., 
in place of D. W. Shores, resigned. 

Paul C. Boyles to be postmaster at Gunnison, Colo., in place 
of Harry R. Aikin, removed. 7 

Oscar L. Morris to be postmaster at La Salle, Colo., in place 
of Dwight Cline, not commissioned. 

Jobn H. Comin to be postmaster at Windsor, Colo., in place 
of Ralph A. Cable, resigned. 

Nellie M. Cunningham to be postmaster at Meeker, Colo., in 
place of J. W. C. Shepherd, resigned. 

Ethel K. Langeamp to be postmaster at Flagler, Colo., in 
place of Amy R. Kruchton, resigned. 

Jack L Norris to be postmaster at Eads, Colo., in place of 
Henry V. Fluke, resigned. 

Edwin C. Johnson to be postmaster at Craig, Colo., in place 
of Virgil C. Ledford, resigned. 

II. Louise Hurst to be postmaster at Antonito, Colo., in place 
of Jefferson D. Frazey, resigned. 


OONNECTICUT. 


John O'Rourke to be postmaster at Willimantic, Conn., in 
place of John O'Rourke. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1919. 

William J. Wood to be postmaster at Westport, Conn., in 
place of W. J. Wood. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 16, 1919. 

Edward M. O'Brien to be postmaster at Waterbury, Conn., in 
place of E. M. O’Brien. Incunbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 26, 1919. 

Frederick A. Reiner to be postmaster at Sandy Hook, Conn., 
in place of F. A. Reiner. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1919. 

Clifford E. Chapman to be postmaster at Niantic, Conn., in 
place of C. E. Chapman. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1919. 

Bryan F, Mahan to be postmaster at New London, Conn, in 
place of B. F. Mahan. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 16, 1919. 

Henry Kelley to be postmaster at New Canaan, Conn., in place 
of 1 Kelley. Incumbent's commission expired December 
16, 1919. 

William F. Delaney to be postmaster at New Britain, Conn., 
in place of W. F. Delaney. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 16, 1919. 

Patrick Riley to be postmaster at Killingly, Conn., in place- 
= Patrick Riley. Incumbent's commission expired December 
16, 1919. 

William W. Fagan to be postmaster at Kensington, Conn., in 
place of W. W. Fagan. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 5, 1920. 

James Bride, jr., to be postmaster at East Haddam, Conn., in 
place of James Bride, jr. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1919. 

Albert E. Wellman to be postmaster at Torrington, Conn., in 
place of Hugh W. Cronin, removed. 

Katie M. Spencer to be postmaster at New Milford, Conn., in 
place of Albert H. McMahon, resigned. 

Michael J. Stanton to be postmaster at Lakeville, Conn., in 
place of Edward J. Stuart, resigned. 


DELAWARE. 


Harry V. Tubbs to be postmaster at Selbyville, DeL, in place 
of H. V. Tubbs. Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 
1919. 

Levi K. Bowen to be postmaster at Newark, Del., in place of 
L. K. Bowen. Incumbent's commission expired December 16, 
1919. 

William C. Day to be postmaster at Edgemoor, Del., in place 
of William Carter, deceased. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Merritt O. Chance to be postmaster at Washington, D. C., in 
place of M. O. Chance, Incumbent’s commission expires Febru- 
ary 7, 1920. 


1920. 
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FLORIDA. 

Arthur H. Fuller to be postmaster at Altamonte Springs, Fla. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Mary Joyner to be postmaster at Bagdad, Fla. Office became 
presidential July 1, 1919. 

Joseph H. Nelson to be pos maner at Crestview, Fla. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Robert F, Parsons to be postmaster at Fort White, Fla. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Frank W. Hall to be postmaster at Labelle, Fla. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1919. 

James S. Godfrey to be postmaster at Yalaha, Fla. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1919. 

John R. Walker to be postmaster at Titusville, Fia., in place 
of J. R. Walker. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
17, 1919. 

John J. Johnston to be postmaster at St. Cloud, Fin., in place 
of on A Johnston. Incumbent's commission expired December 
TT, 1919. 

Turner A. Duren to be postmaster at Largo, Fla., in place of 
T. A. Duren. Ineumbent’s commission expired December 17, 
1919. 

John A. McDonald to be postmaster at De Funiak Springs, 
Fla., in place of J. A. McDonald. Incumbents commission ex- 
pired December 17, 1919. 

Jefferson Gaines to be postmaster at Bocagrande, Fla., in 
place of John M. Kelly, resigned. 

Pearl R. Meeker to be postmaster at Bonifay, Pla., in place 
of James M. Miller, removed. 

William J. Carter to be postmaster at Homestead, Fia., in 
place of L. R. Nixon, resigned. 

Fleta I. Murrow to be postmaster at Panama City, Fla., in 
place of Samuel T. Ward, declined, 

Oliver H. Linn to be postmaster at Vero, Fla., in place of 
Joseph M. Jones, resigned. 

Mary Conway to be postmaster at Green Cove Springs, Fla., 
in place of Levy E. Carter, deceased. 

Robert L. Nall to be postmaster at Dade City, Fla. in place 
of Johnson Y. O'Neal, resigned. 


GEORGIA, 


Augusta Glover te be postmaster at Monticelle, Ga., in place 
of 3 Glover. Incumbent's commission expired April 11, 
1916. 

Mazie Brett to be postmaster at Alamo, Ga. Office became 
presidential October 1, 1919. 

John W. Moore to be postmaster at Crawford, Ga. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1919. 

John W. Lane to be postmaster at Franklin, Ga. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1919. 

Robert L. Callan to be postmaster at Norman Park, Ga. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1919. 

Marijo McMillan to be postmaster at Sycamere, Ga. Office 
became presidential Octeber 1, 1919. 

Alexander S. Boone to be postmaster at Toomsboro, Ga. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Maude D. Thompson to be postmaster at Ty Ty, Ga. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Henry M. McWhorter to be postmaster at Summerville, Ga., 
in place of H. M. McWhorter. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 17, 1919. 

Thomas E. Dixon to be postmaster at Pavo, Ga. in place of 
1 bs Dixon. Incumbents commission expired December 17, 
1919. 

John T. Bird to be postmaster at Oxford, Ga., in place of 
J. T. Bird. Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 1919. 

Aaron C. Aldridge to be postmaster at Glennville, Ga., in place 
o5 = a Aldridge. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
17, X 

William A. Adams to be postmaster at Fitzgerald, Ga., in place 
oe 5 A. Adams. Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 
1 

Louis S. Marlin to be postmaster at Doernn, Ga., in place of 
85 a Marlin. Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 
194 

Walter B. Cheatham to be postmaster at Dawson, Ga., in 
place of W. B. Cheatham. Incumbent’s commission expired 
July 9, 1918. 

Frances E. Chapman to be postmaster at Buena Vista, Ga., 
in place of F. E. Chapman. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 17, 1919. 

Wesley S. Kickliter to be postmaster at Alma, Ga., in place of 
x 7. 15 5 Tncumbent’s commission expired December 


George E. Youmans to be postmaster at Adrian, Ga., in place of 
r eo Incumbent’s commission expired December 

Roger H. Clark to be postmaster at Louisville, Ga., in place-of 
Charles V. Clark, resigned. 

Willie W. Brown to be postmaster at Jonesboro, Ga., in place 
lof William L. Watterson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 22, 1917. 

Ben H. McLarty to be postmaster at Soperton, Ga., in place of 
| Nellie Roach, resigned. 
| Herman ©. Overstreet to be postmaster at Sylvania, Ga., in 
place of Julian E. Hart, resigned 

Benjamin L. Cumbus to be postmaster at Harira, Ga., in place 
of Robert E. Barfield, resigned. 

J. D. 2 to be postmaster at Bremen, Ga., in place of 
Thomas E. Brown, resigned. 

John C. McAuliffe to be postmaster at Augusta, Ga., in place of 
John W. Clark, removed. 

HAWAN. 


Alice J. Brown to be postmaster at Paia, Hawaii, in place of 
I. Ching How, resigned. 

Arthur v. Lloyd to be postmaster at Lahaina, Hawaii, in place 
col a V. Lloyd. Incumbent's commission expired December 16, 


IDAHO. 


Clarence P. Smith to be 5 at Eden, Idaho. Office 
became presidential October 1, 19 

Charlie A. Miller to be eee at Wendell, Idaho, in place 
2 A. Miller. Ineumbent's commission expired December 16, 

Michael A. Stronk to be postmaster at Twin Falls, Idaho, in 
place of M. A. Stronk. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 16, 1919. 

Homer W. Woodall to be postmaster at Soda Springs, Idaho, 
im place of H. W. Woodall. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 16, 1919. 

John C. De La Mare to be postmaster at Oakley, Idaho, in 
place of J. C. De La Mare. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 16, 1919. i 

William P. Shinn to be postmaster at Filer, Idaho, in place of 
ME Shinn. Incumbents commissien expired December 16, 

Herbert D. Cheney to be postmaster at Gooding, Idaho, in 
place of W. H. Cannon, resigned. 

Amanda O. Holmes to be postmaster at Plummer, Idaho, in 
place of John J. Nickles, removed. 

Leo M. Rusk to be postmaster at Pocatello, Idaho, in place of 
P. C. O'Malley, resigned. 

Dewey E. Wilcox to be postmaster at Richfield, Idaho, in place 
of Kenneth G. Phelps, resigned. 

Hannah H. Bills to be postmaster at Kimberly, Idaho, in place 
of Alexander McDermid, resigned. 


ILLINOIS. 


George Taylor to be postmaster at Evanston, III., in place of 
George Taylor. Incumbent’s commission expired June 13, 1918. 

Annette G. Ferguson to be postmaster at Annawan, III. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1919. 

Rose S. Beard to be r at Arenzyille, III. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1919. 

Dora Clifton to be postmaster at Argenta, Ill. Office became 
presidential April 1, 1919. 

Mary H. Hrdlicka to be postmaster at Cary Station, IH. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Cornelius D. Paulter to be postmaster at Evansville, III. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1919. 


Oscar E. Bantz to be postmaster at Fithian, III. Office became 
presidential January 1, 1919. 


John S. Dearth to be postmaster at Grand Ridge, III. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1919. 

Arthur F. Sturgis to be postmaster at Middletown, III. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1919. 

Jesse H. Fuller to be postmaster at Murrayville, III. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1919. 

Roy R. Bernard to be postmaster at New Canton, III. Office 


became presidential April 1, 1919. 

Omah Kinsall to be postmaster at Omaha, III. Office became 
presidential October 1, 1919. 

William C. Karber to be postmaster at Rosiclare. III. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1919. 

Sumner V. Hodge to be postmaster at Spariand, UL Office 
became presidential October 1, 1919. 
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Alva M. Clavin to be postmaster at Sterling, III., in place of 


A. M. Clavin. December 17, 
1919. 

Fred S. Smith to be postmaster at Mount Carroll, II., in place 
of F. S. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 
1919. 

Frank Storekman to be postmaster at Mount Carmel, III., in 
place of Frank Storckman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 17, 1919. 

Nora E. Moulton to be postmaster at Metamora, III., in place 
of N. E. Moulton. Incumbent's commission expired December 
17, 1919. t 

Nellie C. Ebinger to be postmaster at McLean, III., in place 
of N: C. Ebinger. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
17, 1919. 

John E. Mackin to be postmaster at Lockport, Ill, in place of 
J. E. Mackin. Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 
1919. 

John F. Wendt to be postmaster at Huntley, Ill., in place of 
J. F. Wendt. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 
1919. 

Robert D, Miner to be postmaster at Findlay, Ill., in place of 
R. D. Miner. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 
1919. 

William J. Hinze to be postmaster at Beecher, III., in place of 
W. J. Hinze. Incumbent's commission expired December 15, 
. 1919. 

Edward F. Ledoyt to be postmaster at Sandwich, III., in place 
of Thomas Mercier. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
10, 1918. 

Thomas L. Wallace to be postmaster at Pinckneyville, III., in 
place of Marion L. McCandless, resigned. 

James W. Scott to be postmaster at Monmouth, III., in place 
of J. W. Clendenin, resigned. 

Charles V. Gould to be postmaster at Moline, III., in place of 
Edward Coryn. Incumbent’s commission expired June 19, 1918. 

Joseph Hotz to be postmaster at Evardsville, III., in place of 
J. F. Stillwell, deceased. 

William Lascelles to be postmaster at Capron, Ill, in place 
of Charles P. Regan, resigned. 

Florence A. Lilly to be postmaster at Durand, IIL, in place of 
M. B. Dolan, resigned. 

James W. Cogswell to be postmaster at Louisville, III., in 
place of A. J. Ikemire, deceased. 

Thomas J. Perks to be postmaster at Mound City, IIL, in place 
of Hugh A. Mason, resigned. 

Carl E. Lingwall to be postmaster at Oneida, III., in place of 
‘Torrence B. McGovern, resigned. 

Guy M. Martin to be postmaster at Royalton, Ill., in place of 
Joseph R. Hudelson, resigned. 

Mae C. Hewes to be postmaster at Steger, III., in place of 
J. P. Lawrence, resigned. 

Lewis H. Rowe to be postmaster at Warren, III., in place of 
Charles S. Murphy, resigned. 

John F. Shimkus to be postmaster at Westville, IIL, in place 
of Louis A. Slykas, removed. 

Edward F. Tedens to be postmaster at Lemont, III., in place 
of James Ash, deceased. 

John W. Nelson to be postmaster at Donovan, III., in place 
of John W. Nelson. Office became presidential July 1, 1919. 

Walker L. Hylton to be postmaster at Chester, Ill, in place 
of L. A. Kennedy, resigned. 


INDIANA. 
Theodore Hoss to be postmaster at Fowler, Ind., in place of 
Theodore Hoss. Incumbent’s commission expired January 30, 
1919. 
Pearl M. Clark to be postmaster at Bainbridge, Ind. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1919. 
William T. Rowland to be postmaster at Birdseye, Ind. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1919. 
John McIntyre to be postmaster at Carbon, Ind. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1919. 
Paul H. Brown to be postmaster at Earlham, Ind. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1919. 
Addison M. Love to be postmaster at Grandview, Ind. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1919. 
Office 
George D. Henderson to be postmaster at Holton, Ind. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1919. 
William J. Richardson to be postmaster at Winslow, Ind., in 


Ruth P. Sutherland to be postmaster at Hanover, Ind. 
became presidential October 1, 1919. 

place of W. J. Richardson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 16, 1919. 


Incumbent's commission expired 


James W. Payne to be postmaster at Shelburn, Ind., in place of 
2 D Payne. Incumbent's commission expired December 16, 

L. G. Harley to be postmaster at Plymouth, Ind., in place of 
re Harley. Incumbent's commission expired December 16, 

Clarence E. Magers to be postmaster at Newport, Ind., in place 
t es 8 Magers. Incumbent's commission expired December 

Henry W. Key to be postmaster at Marengo, Ind., in place of 
H. W. Key. Incumbent's commission expired December 16, 1919. 

Joseph A. Misner to be postmaster at La Fontaine, Ind., in 
place of J. A. Misner. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1919. 

Charlie E. Clark to be postmaster at Knightstown, Ind., in 
place of C. E. Clark. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 16, 1919, 

Seymour A. Thompson to be postmaster at Kirklin, Ind., in 
place of S. A. Thompson. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1919. 

Edward C. Miller to be postmaster at Fort Wayne, Ind., in 
place of E. C. Miller. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 16, 1919. 

James B. James to be postmaster at Charlestown, Ind., in 
place of J. B. James. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 16, 1919. 

George E. Endres to be postmaster at Bloomfield, Ind., in 
3 112 G. E. Endres. Incumbent's commission expired August 

* 

Benjamin E. Hinshaw to be postmaster at Winchester, Ind., in 
place of Edward S. Edger, resigned. 

Ernest L. Lambert to be postmaster at Hope, Ind., in place of 
Julius C. Fishel, deceased. 

Holland S. Chamness to be postmaster at Galveston, Ind., in 
place of Harry S. Fickle, resigned. 

John M. Clingan to be postmaster at Idaville, Ind., in place of 
Fred J. Tam, resigned. 

John R. Kelley to be postmaster at National Military Home, 
Ind., in place of Robert A. Talbott, deceased. 

Roland B. Craw to be postmaster at Oxford, Ind., in place of 
Fred H. Foster, declined. 

Charles Hamilton to be postmaster at Sharpsville, Ind., in 
pae of J. F. Kirkpatrick. Office became presidential April 1, 

John Huber to be postmaster at Lebanon, Ind., in place of 
T. O. Beck, deceased. 

Cora M. Cook to be postmaster at Centerville, Ind., in place of 
F. L. Lashley, resigned. 

Vilas Schindler to be postmaster at Berne, Ind., in place of 
E. K. Shalley, resigned. 


IOWA. 


Lee E. Evans to be postmaster at Mystic, Iowa, in place of 
L. E. Eyans. Incumbent’s commission expired January 5, 1920. 

Henry G. Kruse to be postmaster at Vinton, Iowa, in place of 
H. G. Kruse. Incumbent’s commission expired June 2, 1917. 

Milton B. Maring to be postmaster at Centerville, Iowa, in 
place of M. B. Maring. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 5, 1920. 

Charles H. Cookinham to be postmaster at Ayrshire, Iowa. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Grace F. Newton to be postmaster at Dickens, Iowa. 
became presidential April 1, 1919. 

Walter Gregersen to be postmaster at Elk Horn, Iowa. 
fice became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Orpha M. Bloomer to be postmaster at Havelock, Iowa. 
fice became presidential July 1, 1919. 

Willard S. Branson to be postmaster at Irwin, Iowa. 
became presidential April 1, 1919. 

Esther M. Olson to be postmaster at Pacific Junction, Iowa. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Frances M. Purviance to be postmaster at Shannon City, 


Office 
Of- 
Of- 

Office 


Iowa. Office became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Gustavus Anderson to be postmaster at Stockport, Iowa. Of- 
fice became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Cora B. Alberty to be postmaster at Thornton, Iowa. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1919. 

Loin N. Barbour to be postmaster at Thurman, Iowa. Office 


became presidential April 1, 1919. 

Ora L. Garton to be postmaster at Weldon, Iowa, in place of 
O. L. Mitchell, name changed by marriage. 

Jacob Wenger to be postmaster at Wayland, Iowa, in place 
of Jacob Wenger. 
16, 1919. 


Incumbent’s commission expired December 


1920. 
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Cecil H. Hamilton to be postmaster at Wapello, Iowa, in place 
of C. H. Hamilton. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
16, 1919. 

William F. Garrison to be postmaster at Swea City, Iowa, in 


place of W. F. Garrison. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1919. 

James M. Schollian to be postmaster at Sheffield, Iowa, in 
place of J. M. Schollian. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1919. ; 

Fred H. Moss to be postmaster at Osage, Iowa, in place of 
¥ H. Moss, Ineumbent's commission expired December 16, 
1919. 

George J. Boitnott to be postmaster at Maxwell, Iowa, in place 
of G. J. Boitnett. Incumbent's commission expired December 


16, 1919. 

Albert J. Killmer to be at Mason City, Iowa, in 
place of A. J. Kflimer. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1919. 

Edward M. Carr to be postmaster at Manchester, Iowa, in 
place of E. M. Carr. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
5, 1920. ` 

Earle D. Lovell to be postmaster at Luverne, Iowa, in place of 
E. D. Lovell. Incumbents commission expired December 16, 
1919. 

Joseph M. Rosse to be postmaster at Lohrville, Iowa, in place 
of J. M. Rosse. Incumbent's commission expired December 16, 
1919. 

James E. Kelley to be at Le Mars, Iowa, in place 
+i J. E. Kelley. Incumbent's commission expired December 
16, 1919, 

James E. Lewrie to be postmaster at Lehigh, Iowa, in place 
aK J. E. Lowrie. Incumbent's commission expired December 
16, 1919. 

Alva Humeston to be postmaster at Humeston, Iowa, in place 
of Alva Humeston. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
16, 1919. 

George W. Hughes to be postmaster at Cedar Falls, Iowa, in 
place of G. W. Hughes. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1919. 

John R. Lane to be postmaster at Cascade, Iowa, in place of 
J. R. Lane. Incumbent's commission expired December 16, 1919. 

Andrew J. Johnson to be postmaster at Brighton, Iowa, in 
place of A. J. Johnson. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1919. 

William J. Hoebel to be postmaster at Blairstown, Iowa, in 
place of W. J. Hoebel. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 16, 1919. 

Albert D. Ocheltree to be postmaster at Bayard, Iowa, in place 
of A. D. Ocheltree. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
16, 1919. 

Stephen W. Burroughs to be postmaster at Allison, Iowa, in 
place of S. W. Burroughs. Ineumdent's commission expired 
December 16, 1919. 

James S. McLuen to be postmaster. at Guthrie Center, Iowa, 
in place of J. S. McLuen. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 16, 1919. 

Edward F. Breen to be postmaster at Farley, Iowa, in place 
of E. F. Breen. Ineumbent’s commission expired January 17, 
1920, 

Martin D. Swenning to be postmaster at Doon, Iowa, in place 
of M. D. Swenning. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 16, 1920. 

Patrick Doran to be postmaster at Coon Rapids, Iowa, in 
place of Patrick Doran. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1919. x 

Ambrose B. Robinson to be postmaster at Clarinda, Iowa, in 
place of A. B. Robinson. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1919. 

Charles L. Arbuckle to be postmaster at Villisca, Iowa, in 
place of Sterling P. Moore. Incumbent’s commission expired 
July 27, 1918. 

Leon R. Valentine to be postmaster at Murray, Iowa, in place 
of Jacob B. Powers, resigned. 

Frederick W. Wodrich, jr., to be postmaster at Mount Vernon, 
Iowa, in place of Isaac N. West. Ineumbent's m ex- 
pired July 27, 1918. 

Miller S. McFarland to be postmaster at Marshalltown, Iowa, 
in place of A. G. Johnson, deceased. 

Benjamine R. Mowery to be postmaster at Maquoketa, Iowa, 
in place of W. C. Swigart, resigned. 

A. Crawford to be postmaster at Gladbrook, Iowa, in 
place of William Cohrt, resigned. 

Frank W. Ryan to be postmaster at Fort Dodge, Iowa, in 
place of C. F. Duncombe, deceased. 


James S. Hanna, to be postmaster at Conrad, Iowa, in place 
coat H. McClain. Incumbent’s commission expired July 13, 

Claude M. Sullivan to be postmaster at Cherokee, Iowa, in 
place of Louis A. Wiweke, resigned. f 

Marinus Jansma to be postmaster at Hospers, Iowa, in place 
of Peter Jungers, resigned. 

John E. Klutts to be postmaster at Mondamin, Iewa, in place 
of Gertrude G. Pitts, resigned. 

Frank J. Oehmke to be postmaster at Pomeroy, Iowa, in place 
of Edwin Wattonville, resigned. 

Wynema Bower to be postmaster at State Center, Iowa, 
in place of E. H. Schilling, resigned. 

Thompson O. Moffit to be postmaster at Tipton, Iowa, in plage 
of J. Brady Piatt, resigned. 

Orren W. Swartfager to be postmaster at Ankeny, Iowa, in 
place of A. Stader, resigned. 

Kathryn McGuire to be postmaster at Audubon, Iowa, in place 
of S. B. Morrissey, resigned. 

James W. Duckett to be postmaster at Corwith, Iowa, in 
place of Thomas R. McKaig, resigned. 

Edward A. Hansen to be postmaster at Holstein, Iowa, in 
place of P. H. W. Schippmann, resigned. 

Charlie C. Clifton to be postmaster at Thompson, Iowa, in 
place of H. P. Juhl, resigned. 

Frank Towa, 


Iowa, in 
Towa, 
Iowa, in 


place of W. S. Clark, resigned. 

William D. Kennedy to be postmaster at Milton, 
place of J. E. Spence, resigned. 

Calvin C. Knoll to be postmaster at Gilmore City, Iowa, in 
place of John J. Donahoe, deceased. k 

Gladdys Westrope to be postmaster at Elliott, Iowa, in place 
of C. J. Kinney, resigned. 

Icea B. Wileox to be postmaster at Dumont, Iowa, in place 
of P. L. Noelting, resigned. 

Lolo E. Light to be postmaster at Deep River, Iowa, in place 
of W. B. Cox, resigned, 

KANSAS. 


John T. Brothers to be postmaster at National Military Home, 
Kans., in place of J. T. Brothers. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 12, 1919. 


Ida M. Beck to be postmaster at Army City, Kans. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1919. 

Stella G. Sommers to be postmaster at Athol, Kans. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Carrie A. Bickett to be postmaster at Brewster, Kans. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Alonzo F. Dove to be at Hamilton, Kans. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1919. 

Lewis S. Newell to be postmaster at Harveyville, Kans, 
Office became presidential July 1, 1919. 

Berthold Stratmann to be postmaster at Holyrood, Kans, 
Office became presidential July 1, 1919. 

Joseph S. Dooty to be postmaster at Melvern, Kans. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1919. 

George D. Smith to be postmaster at Pretty Prairie, Kans, 
Office became presidential July 1, 1919. 

Joseph T. Harmon to be postmaster at Oil Hill, Kans. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1919. 

George A. Bruch to be postmaster at Randall, Kans. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Henry F. Dodson to be postmaster at South Haven, Kans, 
Office became presidential April 1, 1919, 

James P. Kelley to be postmaster at White Cloud, Kans, 


Office became presidential July 1, 1919. 

William J. Dehler to be postmaster at Sylvan Grove, Kans., 
in place of W. J. Dehler. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1919. 

Harry D. Burke to be postmaster at Severy, Kans,, in place 
of H. D. Burke. Incumbent's commission expired December 16, 
1919. 

Josiah Crosby to be postmaster at St. Francis, Kans., in place 
of Josiah Crosby. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
16, 1919. . 

Harry S. Bearg to be postmaster at Robinson, Kans., in place 
of H. S. Bearg. Ineumbent's commission expired December 16, 
1919. 

William C. Polley to be postmaster at Republic, Kans., in 
place of W. C. Polley. Incumbents commission expired Decem- 
ber 16, 1919. 
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David F. Bruner to be postmaster at Norton, Kans., in place 
75 Da F. Bruner. Incumbent’s commission expired December 

, 1919. 

Francis G. Castle to be postmaster at Norcatur, Kans., in 
place of F. G. Castle, Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 16, 1919. 

Jeremiah M. Hopper to be postmaster at Ness City, Kans., in 
place of J. M. Hopper. 
cember 29, 1918. 

Cecil L. Hinds to be postmaster at Mound Valley, Kans., in 
place of C. L. Hinds. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 16, 1919. 

Robert Durst to be postmaster at Moundridge, Kans., in place 
of 1 Durst. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
16, 1919. 

Mildred K. Godfrey to be postmaster at Meade, Kans., in 
place of M. K. Johnston, name changed by marriage. 

2 Frederic C. Herdman to be postmaster at Le Roy, Kans., in 
place of F. C. Herdman. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919. 

Lee Oldham to be postmaster at Leoti, Kans., in place of Lee 
Oldham. Incumbent’s commission expired December 16, 1919. 

James W. Frazier to be postmaster at Lenora, Kans., in place 
of J. W. Frazier. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
16, 1919. 

- James H. Rice to be postmaster at Kensington, Kans., in place 
of J. H. Rice. Incumbent’s commission expired December 16, 
1919. 

Albert B. Carney to be postmaster at Concordia, Kans., in 
place of A. B. Carney. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1919. 

John W. Willham to be postmaster at Clearwater, Kans., in 
place of J. W. Willham. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1919. 

Lewis W. Knight to be postmaster at Burlington, Kans., in 
place of L. W. Knight. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1919. 

Lewis T. Smith to be postmaster at Argonia, Kans., in place 
of L. T, Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired December 16, 
1919. 

William A. Caldwell to be postmaster at Arcadia, Kans., in 
place of W. A. Caldwell. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1919. 

Henry A. Replogle to be postmaster at Coldwater, Kans., in 
place of L. M. Rich, resigned. 

Grant Taylor to be postmaster at Fowler, Kans., in place of 
John L. Paden, resigned. 

John A. Marshall to be postmaster at Leon, Kans., in place of 
Perry D. Pettit, resigned. 

William B. Gregory to be postmaster at Minneola, Kans., in 
place of Allen W. Jones, resigned. 

Allis D. Babcock to be postmaster at Osborne, Kans., in place 
of Mary A. Travers, resigned. 

Thomas L. Chase to be postmaster at Protection, Kans., in 
place of Claude Rowland, resigned. 

Harvey P. McFadden to be postmaster at Natoma, Kans., in 
place of L. F. Niece, resigned. 

Philip B. Dick to be postmaster at Mount Hope, Kans., in 
place of Henry Mattison, resigned. 

Nellie Waters to be postmaster at Bird City, Kans., in place 
of Cora M. Waters, resigned. 

James M. Elliott to be postmaster at Americus, Kans., in 
pao 9 A. Lawton, resigned. Office became presidential 

uly 1. 3 


KENTUCKY. 


Lenna B. Owen to be postmaster at Arlington, Ky. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1919. 

Charles W. Alexander, jr., to be postmaster at Burkesville, 
Ky. Office became presidential July 1, 1919, 

John H. Myers to be postmaster at Crofton, Ky. Office became 
presidential July 1, 1919. 

Rorar J, Bondurant to be postmaster at Lynch Mines, Ky, 
Office became presidential April 1, 1919. 

Gustave H. Block to be postmaster at McRoberts, Ky. 
became presidential October 1, 1919. 

John V. Dickinson to be postmaster at Manchester, Ky. 
became presidential July 1, 1919. 

John M. Sims to be postmaster at Mount Olivet, Ky. Office 
became presidentiul July 1, 1919. 

Marie C. Hagan to be postmaster at New Haven, Ky. Office 
became presidential July i, 1919. 

Charles R. Murphy to be postmaster at Stamping Ground, Ky. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1919, 


Office 
Office 


Incumbent’s commission expired De- 


Elvin E. Pritchard to be postmaster at Williamsburg, Ky., in 
place of E. E. Pritchard. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1919. 

Nehemiah M. Webb to be postmaster at Whitesburg, Ky., in 
place of N. M. Webb. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 16, 1919. 

Martin L. Price, jr., to be postmaster at Van Lear, Ky. in 
pare of M. L. Price. Incumbent's commission expired December 

William A. Ward to be postmaster at Paintsville, Ky., in place 
15 LS = Ward. Incumbent's commission expired December 

s . 


Jesse Olive to be postmaster at Marion, Ky., in place of Jesse 
Olive. Incumbent’s commission expired December 16, 1919. 

Thomas J. Kelly to be postmaster at Hawesville, Ky., in place 
ca J. Kelly. Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 

Robert E. Wallace to be postmaster at Greenville, Ky., in place 
5 5 Wallace. Incumbent’s commission expired December 

3 z 

Otis Conyers to be postmaster at Dry Ridge, Ky., in place 
3 5 Conyers. Incumbent's commission expired December 

, 1919. 

James B. Yates to be postmaster at Cave City, Ky., in place 
s KE B. Yates. Incumbent’s commission expired December 16, 

Henry Whelan to be postmaster at Beardstown, Ky., in place 
RAT Whelan. Incumbent’s commission expired December 

, 1919. 

William F. Amis to be postmaster at Barboursville, Ky., in 
place of W. F. Amis. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 16, 1919. 

Loring C. Kackley to be postmaster at Pineville, Ky., in 
place of A. G. Patterson, removed. 

Marvin W. Barnes to be postmaster at Elizabethtown, Ky., 
in place of D. L. May, resigned. : 

Iva K. Dowd to be postmaster at Berry, Ky., in place of 
Hubert Hutton, resigned. 

James M. Williams to be postmaster at Frankfort, Ky., in 
place of George R. Hughes. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 20, 1918. N 

William M. Lowery to be postmaster at Fredonia, Ky., in 
place of Kirby E. Greer, resigned. Office became presidential 
April 1, 1919. 

Benjamin L. Kessinger to be postmaster at Horse Cave, Ky., 
in place of William P. Kirtley, resigned. 

Jasper S. Peal, jr., to be postmaster at La Center, Ky., in 
place of Paul H. White, resigned. 

Louis T. Cain to be postmaster at Taylorsville, Ky., in place 
of John C. Carrithers, resigned. 

Henry C. Hurst to be postmaster at Jackson, Ky., in place of 
Charles Hadden, resigned. : 


LOUISIANA, 


Hester M. Clark to be postmaster at Fisher, La. Office be- 
came presidential Oetober 1, 1919. 

Joseph C. Umbarger to be postmaster at Cedar Grove, La. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1919. 

Milton E. Kidd to be postmaster at Choudrant, La. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1919. 

Edward A. Drouin to be postmaster at Mansura, La. 
became presidential April 1, 1919. 


Office 


Nannie H. Rogillio to be postmaster at Water Proof, La. Of- 
fice became presidential April 1, 1919. 
Keary E. Ham to be postmaster at Wilson, La. Office be- 


came presidential July 1, 1918. 

Daniel Crowe to be postmaster at Vivian, La., in place of 
Daniel Crowe. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 
1919. 

Teakle W. Dardenne to be postmaster at Plaquemine, La., in 
place of T. W. Dardenne. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 25, 1919. 

Phillip B. Allbritton to be postmaster at Clarks, La., in place 
of P. B. Allbritton. Incumbent's commission expired December 
17, 1919. 

Gréen H. Wilcox to be postmaster at Bogalusa, La., in place 
of G. H. Wilcox. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
17, 1919. 

Mentor E. Beaugh to be postmaster at Eunice, La., in place 
of Joseph L. Stagg, resigned. 

Marion H. Page to be postmaster at Fullerton, La., in place 
of Thomas F. Sheahan, resigned, 


1920. 
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Harriet R. Rice to be postmaster at Madisonville, La., in 
place of Alphonse C. Lions, resigned. Office became presi- 
dential July 1, 1918. 

Sylvester J. Folse to be postmaster at Patterson, La., in 
place of Lucy Rochel, resigned. 

Felix L. Le Blane to be postmaster at Westlake, La., in place 
of Samuel J. Gandy, resigned. 

William M. Hathorn to be postmaster at Melville, La., in 
place of Willis A. White, resigned. 

Bishop M. Hulse to be postmaster at Delhi, La., in place of 
F. G. Hulse, resigned. 


MAINE. 


Frederick R. Young to be postmaster at Wilton, Me., in place 
of F. R. Young. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
16, 1919. 

Edwards A. Matthews to be postmaster at Union, Me., in place 
of E. A. Matthews. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
16, 1919. 

Elmer E. Harris to be postmaster at Springvale, Me., in place 
of E. E. Harris. Incumbent's commission expired December 
16, 1919. 

Hiram W. Ricker to be postmaster at South Poland, Me., in 
place of H. W. Ricker. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1919. 

Harry S. Bates to be postmaster at Phillips, Me., in place 
of H. S. Bates. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
16, 1919. 

Thomas Quinn to be postmaster at Millinocket, Me., in place of 
Thomas Quinn. Incumbent’s commission expired December 16, 
1919. ; 

Natt R. Hubbard to be postmaster at Kittery, Me., in place of 
N. R. Hubbard. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
16, 1919. 

Edward A. Webber to be postmaster at Hartland, Me., in place 
of E. A. Webber. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
16, 1919. 

Forrest G. Coffin to be postmaster at Harrington, Me., in place 
of F. G. Coffin. Incumbent’s commission expired December 16, 
1919, 

Harry A. Greenwood to be postmaster at Ashland, Me., in place 
of H. A. Greenwood. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 16, 1919. 

Winfield L. Ames to be postmaster at North Haven, Me., in 
place of H. M. Crockett, resigned. 

Charles ©. McLaughlin to be postmaster at Harmony, Me., in 
place of R. E. Gould, resigned. 

Owen J, Toussaint to be postmaster at East Millinocket, Me., 
in place of Daniel A. Michaud, resigned. 

Harry J. White to be postmaster at Jonesport, Me., in place 
of Harvey F. Mansfield, resigned. 

Emily E. Pynes to be postmaster at Sangerville, Me., in place 
of John Farr, resigned. Office became presidential January 
1, 1918. 

Parker B. Stinson to be postmaster at Wiscasset, Me., in place 
of James B. Clark, resigned. 

Eugene W. Vaughan to be postmaster at Greenville, Me., in 
place of G. C. Mayo, deceased. 


MARYLAND. 


Walter A. Aaronson to be postmaster at Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, Md. Office became presidential July 1, 1919. 

D. Mae Farlow to be postmaster at Pittsville, Md. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1919. 

Alexander H. Radcliffe to be postmaster at St. Michaels, Md., 
in place of A. H. Radcliffe. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 17, 1919. 

William S. Kelly to be postmaster at Havre de Grace, Md., in 
place of Henry C. Lawder, resigned. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Chestina B. Robbins to be postmaster at East Templeton, 
Mass., in place of C. B. Robbins. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 17, 1919. 

Isabelle Crocker to be postmaster at Cotuit, Mass., in place of 
Isabelle Crocker. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
17, 1919. 

Fred ©. Small to be postmaster at Buzzards Bay, Mass., in 
place of F. C. Small. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 17, 1919. 

Roland M. Baker to be postmaster at Boston, Mass., in place 
of William F. Murray, deceased. 


LIX——109 


Harold F. Hanigan to be postmaster at Duxbury, Mass., in 
place of Sidney M. Towle, deceased. 

Frank W. Philbrick to be postmaster at Lancaster, Mass., in 
place of S. Agnes Thayer, resigned. 

Walter L. Hickey to be postmaster at Randolph, Mass., in 
place of A. J. Maguire, declined. 

Carroll L. Bessom to be postmaster at Mansfield, Mass., in 
place of Wm. F. White, removed. 


MICHIGAN. 


Charles J. Kazilek to be postmaster at Alpha, Mich. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1919. 

Roydon W. Cooper to be postmaster at Levering, Mich. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Frank W. Thompson to be postmaster at Reese, Mich. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1919. 

Jens H. Wester to be postmaster at Sawyer, Mich. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1919. : 

John C. Yeakey to be postmaster at Wayland, Mich., in place 
of J. C. Yeakey. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 
1919. 

Mark B. Hawes to be postmaster at Parma, Mich., in place of 
M. B. Hawes. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 
1919. F 

Frank H. Koebbe to be postmaster at Manchester, Mich., in 
place of F. H. Koebbe. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919. 

Joseph R. Gump to be postmaster at Milan, Mich., in place 
$ J. R. Gump. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 
1919. 

Harry W. Denham to be postmaster at Litchfield, Mich., in 
place of H. W. Denham. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919. 

David H. Allen to be postmaster at Galien, Mich., in place of 
D. H. Allen. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 
1919. 

James O, LaBerge to be postmaster at East Tawas, Mich., in 
place of J. O. LaBerge. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919. = 

Arthur W. Muir to be postmaster at Clinton, Mich., in place 
of A. W. Muir. Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 
1919. a 

Charles Myers to be postmaster at Clarkston, Mich., in place 
of Charles Myers. Incumbent's commission expired December 
17, 1919. 

Guy F. Hackman to be postmaster at Burr Oak, Mich., in place 
of G. F. Hackman. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
17, 1919. 

Thomas Hefferman to be postmaster at Baldwin, Mich., in 
place of Thomas Hefferman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 17, 1919, 

Edward M. Cosgrove to be postmaster at Saginaw, Mich., in 
place of C. E. Lown, deceased. 

Leo Paquette to be postmaster at L'Anse, Mich., in place of 
W. T. Menge, resigned. 

Wilda P. Hartingh to be postmaster at Pinconning, Mich., 
in place of ©. A. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 4, 1919. 

Samuel B. Brant to be postmaster at Pittsford, Mich., in 
place of W. G. Fogel, resigned. 8 

Wallace Grace to be postmaster at Redford, Mich., in place 
of C. A. Lahser, resigned. 

Martin ©. Musolf to be postmaster at Tawas City, Mich., in 
place of L. J. Patterson, resigned. 

Wellington E. Reid to be postmaster at Ubly, Mich., in place 
of G. Baskin, resigned. 

Milburn G. Hill to be postmaster at Plymouth, Mich., in place 
of H. W. Brown, resigned. 

Thomas H. Barryman to be postmaster at Mohawk, Mich., in 
place of R. E. Foley. Incumbent’s commission expired October 
%, 1917. 

Leslie D. Madill to be postmaster at Midland, Mich., in place 
of Byron Burch, removed. K 

George S. Stout to be postmaster at Lake City, Mich., in place 
of -Sylvester Doremus, resigned. 

Frank T. Swarthout to be postmaster at Laingsburg, Mich., 
in place of C. H. Frain, resigned. 

Floyd J. Gibbs to be postmaster at Ithaca, Mich., in place of 
©. M. Brown, resigned. 

Clara Woodruff to be postmaster at Freeland, Mich., in place 
of R. W. Hankin, deceased, 

Frank E. Richards to be postmaster at Clarksville, Mich., in 
place of F. E. Richards. Oflice became presidential April 1, 
1919. 
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MINNESOTA. 


Clarence A. Johnson to be postmaster at Belview, Minn. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Bernard W. Cummiskey to be postmaster at Currie, Minn. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Eya Cole to be postmaster at Delavan, Minn. Office became 
presidential October 1, 1919. 

Henry O. Halverson to be postmaster at Gonvick, Minn. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1919. 

Margaret E. Thompson to be postmaster at Grey Eagle, Minn. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Louis W. Galour to be postmaster at Iona, Minn. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1919. 

Clara M. Hjertos to be postmaster at Middle River, Minn. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1919. 

John Monahan to be postmaster at Motley, Minn. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1919. 

Ora D. Thompson to be postmaster at Perter, Minn. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1919, 

Selma O. Hoff to be postmaster at St. Hilaire, Minn. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1919. 

James D. Markham to be postmaster at Rush City, Minn., in 
place of J. D. Markham. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 17, 1919. 

Mark N. Swedberg to be postmaster at Luverne, Minn, in 
place of M. N. Swedberg. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 3, 1919. 

Elias A. Quale to be postmaster at Clarkfield, Minn., in place 
of C. F. Lieberg, resigned. 

Frederic E. Hamlin to be postmaster at Chaska, Minn., in 
place of G. F. Faber, resigned. 

Paul B. Sanderson to be postmaster at Baudette, Minn., in 

of ©. M. Anderson, removed. 

Carl H. Schuster to be postmaster at Biwabilk, Minn., in place 
of H. H. Salmon, removed. 

Gertrude E. Heinrich to be postmaster at Deer River, Minn., 
in place of J. A. Zimbrick, resigned. 

Charles G. Carlson to be postmaster at Gibbon, Minm., in place 
of John Friedl, resigned. 

John W. Peterson to be postmaster at Montevideo, Minn., in 
place of H. E. Hoard, resigned. 

Francis S. Pollard to be postmaster at Morgan, Minn., in place 
of H. F. Hopfenspirger, resigned. 

Lucien M. Helm fo be postmaster at Tower, Minn., in place ef 
Mayme Murphy, resigned. 

James M. Patterson to be postmaster at West Concord, Minn., 
in place of F. F. Clifford, resigned. 

Ralph Moody to be postmaster at Wykoff, Minn., in place of 
Kate Hostetler, deceased. 

Alfred Gronner to be postmaster at Underwood, Minn., in 
place of C. F. Burau, deceased. 

Peter P. Ruegemer to be postmaster at Richmond, Minn., in 
place of E. L. Wurst, resigned. 

James R. Landy to be postmaster at Olivia, Minn., in place of 
W. A. Schummers, resigned. 

Joseph F. Ashbaugh to be postmaster at Murdock, Minn., in 
place of Erick Erickson, removed. 

Olaf T. Mork to be postmaster at Madison, Minn., in place of 
R. S. Driscoll, resigned. 

Gay C. Huntley to be postmaster at Hill City, Minn., in place 
of Wm. Gausewitz, resigned. 

John A. MeLean to be postmaster at Harris, Minn., in place 
of G. J. Jarchow, resigned. 

Roy B. Osbern to be postmaster at Glyndon, Minn., in place 
of H. L. Webb, resigned. 

Carl J. Tiller to be postmaster at Battle Lake, Minn, in 
place of Ludvig Jenson, resigned. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Wiliam L. Atkins to be at Mathiston, Miss 
Office became presidential April 1, 1919. 

Thomas W. Cooper to be postmaster at Purvis, Miss., in place 
of T. W. Cooper. Incumbent’s. commission expfred Mareh 3, 
1919. 

Clara B. Lee to be postmaster at Arcola, Miss. Office became 
presidential July 1, 1919. 

James J. Hiller to be postmaster at Calhoun City, Miss. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1919. 

Gertrude Martin to be postmaster at Fernwood, Miss. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Sarah L. Townsend to be postmaster at Holcomb, Miss. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1919. 

Janie H. Wiygul to be postmaster at Shannon, Miss, Office 
became presidential April 1, 1919, 


Tom H. Tabor to be postmaster at Weir, Miss. Office became 
presidential July 1, 1919. 

Susan R. T. Perry to be postmaster at Tchula, Miss, in place 
“4 err T. Perry. Incumbent's commission expired December 

Lillie B. OE eS ee Sn MNES eR Te 


5 1 Carr. Incumbent's commission expired December 16, 

Myrtle A. Tanner to be postmaster at Pelahatchee, Miss., in 
Place of M. A. Tanner. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1919. 

Emile J. Adam to be postmaster at Pass Christian, Miss., in 
place of E. J. Adam. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 16, 1919. 

William J. James to be at Lyman, Miss., in place 
18115 J. James. Incumbent’s commission expired December 16, 


S. Walker to be postmaster at Houlka, Miss., in 
place of M. S. Walker. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 16, 1919. 

Mary E. Luster to be postmaster at Edwards, Miss., in place 
1 8 E. Luster. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 

Ethan A. Wood to be postmaster at Woodville, Miss., in place 
of C. W. McKeithen, resigned. 

Marvin B. Holloway to be postmaster at Poplarville, Miss., in 
place of M. A. McMichael, resigned. 

Carson Hughes to be postmaster at Oakland, Miss., in place of 
R. P. Taylor, deceased. 

Lawrence V. Stribling to be postmaster at Carthage, Miss., in 
place of ©. W. Triplett, jr., resigned. 

William T. Sparkman to be postmaster at Pascagoula, Miss., 
in place of W. W. Lewis, resigned. 

Sue V. Clements to be postmaster at Pickens, Miss., in place 
of J. G. Webb, resigned. 

James F. Jones to be postmaster at Shubuta, Miss., in place 
of L. W. Smith, resigned. 

MISSOURI. 

Andrew Poe to be postmaster at Belle, Mo. Office became 
presidential July 1, 1919. 

Nellie H. Hunter to be postmaster at Blairstown, Mo. Office 
became presidential Oetober 1, 1919. 

Charles L. Canaday to be at Blythedale, Mo. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Anna ©. Gessler to be postmaster at. Buckner, Mo. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1919. 

Ruth Thompson to be postmaster at Chula, Mo. Office became 
presidential July 1, 1929. 

Bettie ©. Hubbard to be Perr be at Clarkton, Mo. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1 

Amelia C. Walters to 3 at Gerin, Mo. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1919. 

Brose Dickerson to be postmaster at Iberia, Mo. Office be- 

eame presidential April 1, 1919. 

8 F. Stewart to be postmaster at Mendon, Mo, Offiee be- 
came presidential July 1, 1919. 

John A. Fields to be postmaster at Powersville, Mo. Offiee 
became presidential October 1, 1918. 

Harry B. Adkins to be postmaster at Weston, Mo., in place 
of H. B. Adkins. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 
1919. 

Solon McDaniel to be postmaster at Urich, Mo., in place of 
Solon McDaniel. Incumbent’s commission expired Deeember 16, 
1919. 

Booker H. Rucker to be postmaster at Rolla, Mo., in place of 
B. H. Rucker. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 
1919. 

Olive De Lisle to be postmaster at Portageville, Mo., in place 
of Olive De Lisle. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
16, 1919. 

Jeremiah F. Poston to be postmaster at Leadwood, Mo., in 
place of J. F. Poston. Ineumbent’s commission expired Decem- 


‘ber 16, 1919. 


William H. Johnson to be postmaster at La Plata, Mo., in 
place of W. H. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 5, 1920. 

Arthur Aull to be postmaster at Lamar, Mo., in place of Ar- 
thur Aull. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 1919. 

Charles E. Mayhall to be postmaster at Laddonia, Mo., in 

of C. E. Mayhall. Incumbents commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1919. 

Charley W. Mulinex to be postmaster at La Belle, Mo., in place 
15 ered Mulinex. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
1 $ 
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Joseph J. Hoeken to be postmaster at Hillsboro, Mo., in place 
of J. J. Hoeken. Incumbent’s commission expired December 16, 
1919. 

Frank H. Caughell to be postmaster at Hermann, Mo., in place 
of F. H. Caughell. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
17, 1919. 

William A. Hendon to be postmaster at Granby, Mo., in place 
of W. A. Hendon. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
17, 1919. 

Harry P. Mason to be postmaster at Fayette, Mo., in place of 
H. P. Mason. Incumbent’s commission expired December 16, 
1919. 

George B. Sproule to be postmaster at Drexel, Mo., in place 
of G. B. Sproule. Incumbent's commission expired December 
17, 1919. 

Webb Watkins to be postmaster at Dexter, Mo., in place of 
Webb Watkins. Incumbent's commission expired December 16, 
1919. 

John C. Sanders to be postmaster at Carterville, Mo., in place 
of J. C. Sanders. Incumbent's commission expired December 
16, 1919. 

Nathan C. Hickcox to be postmaster at California, Mo., in 
place of N. C. Hickeox. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919. 

William J. Jackson to be postmaster at Bourbon, Mo., in place 
of W. J. Jackson. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
16, 1919. 

John F. Patton to be postmaster at Albany, Mo., in place of 
J. F. Patton. Incumbents commission expired December 16, 
1919. 

Edward L. Potter to be posmaster at Advance, Mo., in place 
of E. L. Potter. Incumbent's commission expired December 16, 
1919. 

Charles W. Keck to be postmaster at Nevada, Mo., in place 
of Joseph Harper, deceased. 

Edgar W. Prentiss to be postmaster at Bethany, Mo., in place 
of W. S. Walker. Incumbent’s commission expired June 6, 1917. 

James R. Pollock to be postmaster at Campbell, Mo., in place 
of H. V. Merritt, deceased. 

Harvey E. Averill to be postmaster at Caruthersville, Mo., in 
place of W. H. Wilks, removed. 

Lena E. Reece to be postmaster at Elvins, Mo., in place of 
J. E. Layne, resigned. 

John Fleurdelys to be postmaster at Ilasco, Mo., in place of 
T. B. Wilson, resigned. 

George W. Hanson to be postmaster at Ironton, Mo., in place 
of M. W. Daugherty, resigned. 

Charles G. Le Compte to be postmaster at Pierce City, Mo., 
in place of J. K. Saunders, deceased. 

Robert J. Mulford to be postmaster at Spickard, Mo., in place 
of A. T. Cornwell, deceased. 

Fay Webb to be postmaster at Miller, Mo., in place of Mary C. 
Wright. Office became presidential April 1, 1918. Postmaster 
deceased, x 

Charles C. Carter to be postmaster at Maysville, Mo., in place 
of C. L. Welden. Incumbent's commission expired December 
22, 1918. 

Henry F. Kratzer to be postmaster at Festus, Mo., in place 
of A. H. Long, resigned. 

Carl E. Davis to be postmaster at Ewing, Mo., 
Perry Chipman, resigned. 

Charles C. Bishop to be postmaster at Clarence, Mo., in place 
25 ue M. Bayliss. Incumbent's commission expired May 18, 
1918, y 

MONTANA, 

Charles J. Bell to be postmaster at Wisdom, Mont. 
became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Adolph B. Horstman to be postmaster at Whitefish, Mont., in 
place of A. B. Horstman. Incumbents commission expired 
December 16, 1919. 

Burton S, Adams to be postmaster at Sidney, Mont., in place 
45 75 S. Adams. Incumbent's commission expired December 16, 
1919. 

Wade J. Hubbell to be postmaster at Poplar, Mont., in place 
of ve 5 Hubbell. Incumbent's commission expired December 
16, 1919. 

John W. Lister to be postmaster at Missoula, Mont., in place 
of a W. Lister. Incumbent’s commission expired January 11, 
1920. 

Andrew N. Smith to be postmaster at Columbia Falls, Mont., 
in place of A. N. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 16, 1919. 

George C. Core to be postmaster at Choteau, Mont., in place 
of William Krofft, removed. 


in place of 


Office 


Charles W. Allison to be postmaster at Bainville, Mont., in 
place of Mary E. Meinhardt, resigned. 

Avory W. Dehnert to be postmaster at Denton, Mont., in place 
of J. G. Eppers, resigned. 

Thomas W. McKenzie to be postmaster at Havre, Mont.. in 
place of Exzella J. Pepin, removed. 

Thomas E. Devore to be postmaster at Whitehall, Mont., in 
place of A. R. McDonald, resigned. 

William Fraser to be postmaster at Three Forks, Mont., in 
place of F. P. Byrne, resigned. 

Rupert L. Clark to be postmaster at Sweetgrass, Mont., in 
place of W. R. Crockford, resigned. 

Frances W. Tarwater to be postmaster at Saco, Mont., in 
place of L. L. Minnick, resigned. 

Charles A. Pennell to be postmaster at Manhattan, Mont., in 
place of G. E. White, resigned. Incumbent's commission expired 
May 20, 1917. 


NEBRASKA, 

William I. Tripp to be postmaster at Belvidere, Nebr. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Hannah Price to be postmaster at Bennett, Nebr. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1919. 

George G. Bruckert to be postmaster at Bruning, Nebr. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1919, 

Louis K. Musser to be postmaster at Crookston, Nebr. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1919. 

Charles H. Kuhns to be postmaster at Maxwell, Nebr. Office 


became presidential July 1, 1919. 

Perry E. Chase to be postmaster at Page, Nebr. 
presidential October 1, 1919. 

Thomas W. Cook to be postmaster at Scotia, Nebr. 
became presidential April 1, 1919. 

Albert E. Pratt to be postmaster at Tobias, Nebr., in place of 
A. E. Pratt. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 
1919. 

Gustav Blassl to be postmaster at South Sioux City, Nebr., 
in place of Gustay Blassl. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 17, 1919. 

Frank J. Kovar to be postmaster at Schuyler, Nebr., in place 
ot ri A Kovar. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
17, 1919. 

Homer T. Davey to be postmaster at Ponca, Nebr., in place of 
H. T. Davey. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 
1919. 

Frances H. Marnell to be postmaster at Nebraska City, Nebr., 
in place of F. H. Marnell. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 17, 1919. 

George A. Herzog to be postmaster at Harvard, Nebr., in 
place of George A. Herzog. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 17, 1917. 

Elizabeth McGuire to be postmaster at Hampton, Nebr., in 
place of Elizabeth McGuire. Incumbent's commission expired 
-December 17, 1919. 

Will H. Lamm to be postmaster at Gering, Nebr., in place of 
W. H. Lamm. Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 
1919. 

John Grabenstein to be postmaster at Eustis, Nebr., in place 
of John Grabenstein. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 17, 1919. 

John J. Adams, jr., to be postmaster at Crawford, Nebr., in 
place of J. J. Adams, jr. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919. 

Hans Jensen to be postmaster at Cozad, Nebr., in place of 
ae Jensen. Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 

19. 

Edward H. Bishop to be postmaster at Central City, Nebr., in 
place of E. H. Bishop. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 22, 1919. 

John E. McClure to be postmaster at Axtell, Nebr., in place 
7 1 McClure. Incumbent’s commission expired December 

5 19. 

Edward F. Lusienski to be postmaster at Platte Center, Nebr., 
in place of A. J. Glodowski, resigned. 

Harton W. Bedell to be postmaster at Peru, Nebr., in place 
of J. C. Chatelain, resigned. 

Burton C. Gentle to be postmaster at Norfolk, Nebr., in place 
of A. G. Nelson, deceased. 

Richard A. Gibson to be postmaster at Friend, Nebr., in place 
of E. A. Brown, resigned. 

Frank R. Galbraith to be postmaster at Ainsworth, Nebr., in 
place of C. H. Short, resigned. 

Lory D. Russell to be postmaster at Ansley, Nebr., in place 
of A, H. Shepard, resigned. 


Office became 


Office 
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Gladys Kesterson to be postmaster at Carroll, Nebr., in place 
of Hazel James, resigned. 

Frank W. Fuhlrodt to be postmaster at Fremont, Nebr., in 
place of Nathaniel W. Smails, resigned. 

Oscar E. Spethmann to be postmaster at Valentine, Nebr., in 
place of I. M. Rice, resigned. 

Margaret M. Anderson to be postmaster at Stromsburg, Nebr., 
in place of B. S. Keck, removed. 

Earl W. Glandon to be postmaster at Stapleton, Nebr., in 
place of O, L. Newkirk, resigned. 

Leo A. Rengler to be postmaster at Overton, Nebr., in place 
of L. A. Olinger, deceased. 

Wesley E. Snider to be postmaster at Osceola, Nebr., in place 
of Keene Ludden. Incumbent’s commission expired April 24, 
1918. 

Walter I. Farnham to be postmaster at Merna, Nebr., in place 
of Joseph Fenimore, resigned. 

Ernest G. Miller to be postmaster at Lynch, Nebr., in place of 
O. J. Brown, resigned. 

Kathryn F. Michael to be postmaster at Liberty, Nebr., in 
place of D. H. Michael, resigned. 

Harry L. Stebbins to be postmaster at Holbrook, Nebr., in 
place of H. C. Bible, resigned, 

Lorena W. Doe to be postmaster at Arcadia, Nebr., in place 
of R. F. Rowe. Incumbent’s commission expired July 13, 1918. 

Charles M. Evans to be postmaster at Arapahoe, Nebr., in 
place of August Schultz, resigned. 

NEVADA. 

Harry H. Mayer to be postmaster at Elko, Nev., in place of 
H. H. Mayer. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 
1919. 

Albert Y. Werner to be postmaster at Gardnerville, Nev., in 
place of R. W. Gale, resigned. 

Howard ©. Muleahy to be postmaster at Sparks, Nev., in place 
of John P. Reynolds, resigned. 

Owen H. Bott to be postmaster at Mason, Ney., in place of 
W. J. Bonner, removed. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Addie J. Faulkner to be postmaster at West Swanzey, N. H. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1919, 

Edward J. Maley to be postmaster at Newport, N. H., in place 
of E. J. Maley. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 
1919. 

George F. Plummer to be postmaster at Ashland, N. H., in 
place of G. F. Plummer. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919. 

Arthur M. Rolfe to be postmaster at Salem Depot, N. H., in 
place of K. M. McLaughlin, resigned. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Laura B. Van Slyke to be postmaster at Avenel, N. J. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1919. 

Thomas Post to be postmaster at Midland Park, N. J. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Katherine A. Cooney to be postmaster at Pedricktown, N. J. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1919. 

Emil Groth to be postmaster at Weehawken, N. J., in place of 
Emil Groth. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 
1919. 

James V. Ludlow to be postmaster at Tuckerton, N. J., in 
place of J. V. Ludlow. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 16, 1919. 

Albert A. Sickley to be postmaster at Springfield, N. J., in 
piace of A. A. Sickley. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1919. 

James J. Conor to be postmaster at Ridgefield, N. J., in place 
of J. J. Conor. Incumbent’s commission expired December 16, 
1919. 

William K. Blodgett to be postmaster at Point Pleasant, N. J., 
in place of W. K. Blodgett. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 16, 1919. 

Adolph Lankering to be postmaster at Hoboken, N. J., in 
place of Adolph Lankering. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 17, 1919. 

Francis A. Banville to be postmaster at Cliffside, N. J., in 
place of F. A, Banville. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 


cember 16, 1919. 
George W. Roe to be postmaster at Branchville, N. J., in place 
5 G. W. Roe. Incumbent's commission expired December 16, 
19. E 


Helen G, Miller to be postmaster at Andover, N. J., in place of 
H 55 Miller. Incumbent's commission expired December 10, 


Edward C. Francois to be postmaster at West Hoboken, N. J., 
in place of E. W. Bovers, removed. 

Louis Ponsiglione to be postmaster at West Fort Lee, N. J. 
in place of E. R. Barrett, resigned. 

Abram A. Reger to be postmaster at Somerville, N. J., in place 
of W. E. Maxwell, deceased. 

Arthur F. Stecher to be postmaster at Riverside, N. J., in 
place of Henry Walter, deceased. 

Frank M. Stevens to be postmaster at Ridgewood, N. J., in 
place of G. M. Ockford, removed. 

Thomas E. Hunt to be postmaster at Penns Grove, N. J., in 
place of Simon Cunningham, declined. 

Lewis R. Hogan to be postmaster at Millville, N. J., in place 
of C. T. White, removed. 

Jacob W. Binder to be postmaster at Hackensack, N. J., in 
place of James Norton, resigned. 

William F. Barry to be postmaster at Elizabeth, N. J., in 
place of P. J. Ryan, deceased. 

Charlotte S. Hurd to be postmaster at Dover, N. J., in place 
of F. F. Hummel, resigned. 

Alfred B. Gibb to be postmaster at Bernardsville, N. J., in 
place of J. J. Foley, deceased. 

Harry C. Wheaton to be postmaster at Anglesea, N. J., in 
place of Robert Bright, resigned. 

William J. Cowgill to be postmaster at Paulsboro, N. J., in 
place of John Lodge, resigned. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Clara J. Larsen to be postmaster at Capitan, N. Mex. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1919. 

William G. Johnson to be postmaster at Roy, N. Mex., in place 
= 7 1 6 Johnson. Incumbent's commission expired December 

Leo L. Heisel to be postmaster at Alamogordo, N. Mex., in 
Place of L. R. Hughes, removed. 

John W. Wells to be postmaster at Carlsbad, N. Mex., in place 
of J. B. Harvey, removed. 

Edwardo A. Trujillo to be postmaster at Taos, N. Mex., in 
place of L. P. Martinez, removed. 

Annie P. Davis to be postmaster at Melrose, N. Mex., in place 
of J. W. Harmon, resigned. 


NEW YORK. 


George H. Carley to be postmaster at Cooperstown, N. Y., in 
place of G. H. Carley. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 5, 1920. 

Maurice F. Axtell to be postmaster at Deposit, N. Y., in place 
5 ce F. Axtell. Incumbent’s commission expired August 19, 

18. 

Edward J. Sweeney to be postmaster at East Islip, N. V., in 
place of E. J. Sweeney. Incumbent’s commission expired 
November 22, 1917. 

Augustus A. Blackledge to be postmaster at Nyack, N. Y. in 
place of A. A. Blackledge. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 12, 1918, Ý 

William B. Hollister to be postmaster at St. Regis Falls, N. V., 
in place of W. B. Hollister. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 3, 1919. 

James R. Comesky to be postmaster at Suffern, N. Y., in 
place of J. R. Comesky. Incumbent’s commission expired Octo- 
ber 22, 1918. 

John J. Breen to be postmaster at Mineola, N. Y., in place of 
J. J. Breen. Incumbent’s commission expired January 11, 1920, 

Horace G. Stillman to be postmaster at Almond, N. Y. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Frederick J. Manchester to be postmaster at Clark Mills, 
N. Y. Office became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Spencer E. Burdick to be postmaster at Glenfield, N. Y. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Henry Webster to be postmaster at Wyoming, N. Y., in place 
of 1 Webster. Incumbent's commission expired December 
17, 1919. 

Keeler M. Cole to be postmaster at Windham, N. Y., in place 
of K. M. Cole. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 
1919. 

Carl Fuller to be postmaster at Williamson, N. Y., in place 
of Carl Fuller. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 
1919. 

John MacKenzie to be postmaster at Whitney Point, N. J., 
in place of John MacKenzie. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 17, 1919. 

Edward N. Skinner to be postmaster at Westfield, N. Y., in 
place of E. N. Skinner. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919. 
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A. Raymond Cornwall to be postmaster at Watertown, N. T., 
in place of A. R. Cornwall. Incumbent's commission 
December 17, 1919. 

Charles H. Corwin to be postmaster at South 9 — . 


in place of C. H. Corwin. Incumbent’s commission De- 
cember 17, 1919. 

Frank T. White to be postmaster at Southampton, N. T., in 
place of F. T. White. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 17, 1919. 

James O. Bennett to be postmaster at Silver Creek, N. Y., in 
place of J. O. Bennett. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919. 

James É. McWilliams to be sommes at Prattsville, N. Y., 
in place of J. E. McWilliams, Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 17, 1919. 

John Cronin to be postmaster at Portville, N. Y., in place of 
122 Cronin. Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 

Thomas Clougher to be postmaster at Piermont, N. Y., in place 
of Thomas Clougher. Ineumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 17, 1919. 

Arthur O. Moyer to be postmaster at Phoenix, N. Y., in place 
1525 ©, Moyer. Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 

Bert E. Holden to be postmaster at Peru, N. Y., in place of 
= Ps Holden. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 

Henry S. Ludington to be postmaster at Patterson, N. Y., in 
place of H. S. Ludington. Incumbent’s commission 
December 17, 1919. 

William Nacey to be postmaster at Oswego, N. Y., in place of 
eee Nacey. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 

Herbert D. Sibley to be postmaster at Olean, N. X., in place 
4 — D. Sibley. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 

Addison L. Slate to be postmaster at Marathon, N. Y., in place 
55 5 L. Slate. Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 

James T. Weleh to be postmaster at Matone, N. Y., in place of 
Joa Welch. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 
1 

Willis P. Beal to be postmaster at Macedon, N. Y., in place of 
9 5 Beal. Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 

Joseph D. Betting to be postmaster at Lowville, N. Y., in place 
55 E Betting. Incumbent's commission expired December 
1 

Wilmer D. Sharpe to be postmaster at Loomis, N. X., in place 
5 0 Sharpe. Incumbent's commission expired December 

Patrick Ð. Kane to be postmaster at Lincoln Park, N. X., in 
place of P. D. Kane. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 


ber 17, 1919. 

George P. Forbes to be postmaster at Larchmont, N. V., in 
place of G. P. Forbes. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 17, 1919. 

John M. Kennedy te be t Johnson City, N. L., in 
place of J. M. 3 8 commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919. 

Henry Guenther to be postmaster at Jamestown, N. YX, in 
place of Henry Guenther. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919. 

David Dunham to be postmaster at Ilion, N. Y. m piece se 
David Dunham. Ineumbent’s commission expired March 2, 
1919. 

Howard R. Stevens to be postmaster at Hopewell Junction, 
N. V., in place of H. R. Stevens. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired "December 17, 1919. 

Clara S. Mallery to be postmaster at Hillsdale, N. ¥., in place 
of C. S. Mallery. Incumbent's commission expired December 
17. 1919. 

James A. Moore to be 


postmaster at Hammondsport, N. X. 
In place of J. A. Moore. Incumbent's commission expired be 
cember 17, 1919. 


George A. Hoffman to be postmaster at Floral Park, N. Y.. in 
place of G. A. Hoffman. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919. 

John A. Hendrickson to be postmaster at Farmingdale, N. X. 
in place of J. A. Hendrickson. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 17, 1919. 

Ray B. Worthing to be postmaster at East Rochester, N. Y., 
in place of R. B. Worthing. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 2, 1916. 


Gertrude R. Moran to be postmaster at East Bloomfield, N. Y., 
in place of G. R. Neenan. Name changed by marriage. 

Clayton I. Burch to be postmaster at Earlville, N. Y., in place 
oe I. Burch. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 

Simon J. Karin, to be postmaster at Dunkirk, N. Y., in place 
oa 5 J. Karin. Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 

Rudolph F. Chappins to be postmaster at Dryden, N. I., in 
place of R. F. Chappins. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919. 

Frank J. Walsh to be postmaster at Cornwall on the Hudson, 
N. Y., in place of F. J. Walsh. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 17, 1919. 

Charles S. Stanton to be postmaster at Clymer, N. Y., in place 
s ge Stanton. Incumbents commission expired December 

Charles V. Ford to be postmaster at Clyde, N. Y., in place of 

expired December 17, 1919. 


William Delaney to postmaster at Clayton, N. Y., in 
place of W. D. Delaney. Incumbent’s commission 
March 


2, 1919. 

George Diefendorf to be postmaster at Chaumont, N. Y., in 
place of George Diefendorf. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 17, 1919. 

James English to be postmaster at Chateaugay, N. X., in 
place of James English. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 17, 1919. 

George A. Ross to be postmaster at Chautauqua, N. Y., in 
place of G. A. Ross. Incumbents commission expired Decem- 
ber 17, 1919. 

John J. Drumm to be postmaster at Cedarhurst, N. Y., in 
place of J. J. Drumm. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember i7, 1919. 

Frank W. FT Y., in 
place of F. W. Shumaker. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 17, 1919. 

Prank ire Hep oome-wai -at Cape Voran N Ta 
in piace of F. J. Brady. s commission expired De- 
cember 19, 1919. 

Timothy Crough to be postmaster at Canajoharie, N. YX. in 
place of Timothy Crough. Ineumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919. 

John B. Duignan to be postmaster at 9 
place of J. B. Duignan. Ineumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919. 

Alfred H. Ford to be postmaster at Berkshire, N. 83 se 
place of A. H. Ford. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem 
ber 17, 1919. 

Will J. Davy to be postmaster at Bergen, N. Y., in place of 
W. J. Davy. Ineumbent's commission expired December 17, 
1919. 


Ira B. Cushman to be postmaster at Bainbridge, N. Y., in 
place of I. B. Cushman. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919. 

Louis F. Roberts to be postmaster at Au Sable Forks, N. L., 
in place of L. F. Roberts. Incumbents commission expired 
Deeember 17, 1919. 

Frank Timm to be postmaster at Attica, N. Y., in place of 
Frank Timm. Incumbents commission expired December IT; 

Norman Cooper to be postmaster at Athens, N. Y., in place of 
Sager Cooper. Incumbents commission expired December 
1 $ 

Charles W. Owens to be postmaster at Antwerp, N. Y., in 
place of C. W. Owens. Incumbents commission expired Decem- 
ber 17, 1919. 

Asa C. Rowland to be postmaster at Salamanca, N. Y., in place 
of C. R. 

James M. Kelly to be postmaster at Monticello, N. Y., in place 
of H. B. Stratton, removed. 

George W. Durey to be postmaster at Johnstown, N. I., in 
place of Abraham Harrison, deceased. 

Nobert L. McBrien to be postmaster at Huntington, N. V., in 
place of E. B. Dusenberry. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 2, 1918. 

Michael L. Boyle to be postmaster at Glens Falls, N. V., in 
place of Charles Williamson, deceased. 

Wiliam L. Fuller to be postmaster at Ellenville, N. X., in place 
of C. H. Hoornbeek, deceased. 

Claude A. Nichols to be postmaster at Chittenango, N. Y., in 
place of Lee W. McHenry, resigned. 

Miriam L. Bancroft to be postmaster at Edwards, N. T., in 
place of Oswald F. Freeman, resigned. 
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Carrie A. Kinn to be postmaster at Hewlett, N. Y., in place of 
Mark L. Mount, resigned. 

Mildred R. Crandall to be postmaster at Kennedy, N. Y., in 
place of Oscar M. Grubb, resigned. 

William C. DeWitt to be postmaster at Kingston, N. Y., in 
place of Sylvester R. Deyo, deceased. 

Herbert G. Corey to be postmaster at Northville, N. I., in 
place of Homer Brownell, removed. 

Louis W. Noland to te postmaster at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
in place of D. E. Harrington. Incumbent’s commission expired 
July 21, 1918. 

Justin B. Andrews to be postmaster at Massena, N. Y., in place 
of J. F. Lantry. Incumbent’s commission expired March 11, 
1918. 

Clifton S. Haff to be postmaster at Northport, N. Y., in place 
of Charles T. Sammis. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
18, 1918. 

John C. F. Walker to be postmaster at Newport, N. L., in place 
of Dennis F. Spellman, resigned. 

Torry B. Luce to be postmaster at Hartwick, N. Y., in place 
of G. T. Luce, deceased. 

Robert D. Morgan to be postmaster at Cuba, N. Y., in place 
of E. G. Harris, resigned. 

Stanley W. Parsons to be postmaster at Copenhagen, N. Y., 
in place of F. L. Merrell, deceased. 

“red G. Griffin to be postmaster at Candor, N. Y., in place of 
O. M. Armitage, resigned. 


Samuel E. G. Harris to be postmaster at Brushton, N. Y., in 

E. De Laney Walters to be postmaster at Bolivar, N. Y., in 
place of Florence Williams, resigned. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Eugene T. Hooker to be postmaster at Aurora, N. C. Office 

Myron L. Moore to be postmaster at Granite Falls, N. C. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1919. 

William C. Newborn to be postmaster at Grifton, N. C. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1919. 

Office 
became presidential October 1, 1919. 

John H. Sanders to be postmaster at Middlesex, N. C. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1919. 

Jacob B. Brown to be postmaster at Vanceboro, N. C. 

Lula E. Parker to be postmaster at West Raleigh, N. C., in 
place of L. E. Parker. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 16, 1919. 

Nannie Mel. Moore to be postmaster at Warrenton, N. C., in 
cember 17, 1919. 

William C. Graham to be postmaster at Tabor, N. C., in place 
of W. C. Graham. Incumbent's commission expired December 
16, 1919. 
place of G. R. Upchurch. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1919. 

Harvey E. Garrison to be postmaster at North Charlotte, N. C., 
in place of H. E. Garrison. Incumbent’s commission expired 

Robert F. Crooks to be postmaster at Murphy, N. C., in place 
of R. F. Crooks. Incumbent's commission expired December 
17, 1919. 

Samuel W. Finch to be postmaster at Lexington, N. C., in 
ber 16, 1919. 

John L. Miller to be postmaster at Concord, N. C., in place 
of J. L. Miller. Incumbents commission expired December 
16, 1919. 
place of D. P. Stowe. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 16, 1919. 

William C. Pope to be postmaster at Marshall, N. C., in place 
of John R. Swann, resigned. 
place of William L. Arendell, deceased. 

Cyril L. Walker to be postmaster at Roper, N. C., in place of 
Asa F. Johnston, resigned. Office became presidential April 
1, 1919. 
place of Margaret W. Swindell, resigned. 

John H. Griffin to be postmaster at Wilson, N. C., in place of 
S. W. Smith, resigned. 
Millard F. Baumgarner to be postmaster at Wilkesboro, N. C., 


place of W. C. Brady, resigned. 
became presidential October 1, 1919. 

William O. Connor to be postmaster at Mars Hill, N. C. 
became presidential July 1, 1919. hese 
place of N. Mel. Moore. Incumbent's commission expired De- 

George R. Upchurch to be postmaster at Norwood, N. C., in 
December 16, 1919. 
place of S. W. Finch. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 

DeLambert P. Stowe to be postmaster at Belmont, N. C., in 

Robert T. Wade to be postmaster at Morehead City, N. C., in 

William Watson to be postmaster at Swanquarter, N. C., in 
in place of Norman O. Smock, resigned, 


Henry G. Early to be postmaster at Rosehill, N, C., in place of 
William G. Fussell, resigned. 

George N. Taylor to be postmaster at Roanoke Rapids, N. C., 
in place of M. M. Faison, resigned. 

Edgar S. Woodley to be postmaster at Creswell, N. C., in place 
of Daniel E. Woodley, resigned. 

NORTH DAKOTA, 

Genevieve Gregor to be postmaster at Dawson, N. Dak. Of- 
fice became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Dow S. Thomson to be postmaster at Fairdale, N. Dak. Of- 
fice became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Benjamin L. Anderson to be postmaster at Grenora, N. Dak, 
Office became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Ivah A. Miller to be postmaster at Nome, N. Dak. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1919. 

Earl W. Spencer to be postmaster at Oberon, N. Dak. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1919. 

William J. Storie to be postmaster at Osnabrock, N. Dak, 
Office became presidential July 1, 1919. 

Freda E. Johnson to be postmaster at Washburn, N. Dak., in 
place of F. E. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919. 

Edward P. Starr to be postmaster at Tower City, N. Dak., in 
place of E. P. Starr. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 17, 1919. 

Albert C. Grant to be postmaster at St. Thomas, N. Dak., 
in place of Albert C. Grant. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 17, 1919. 

John W. Campbell to be postmaster at Ryder, N. Dak., in 
place of J. W. Campbell. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919. 

William E. Brophy to be postmaster at Rhame, N. Dak., in 
place of W. E. Brophy. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919. 

Leo E. Behan to be postmaster at Mohall, N. Dak., in place 
of 72 E. Behan. Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 
1919. 

George D. Tripp to be postmaster at Hettinger, N. Dak., in 
place of George D. Tripp. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919. 

Orna F. Leedy to be postmaster at Goodrich, N. Dak., in place 
5 5 F. Leedy. Incumbent's commission expired December 16, 

19. 

Lorenz F. Tavis to be postmaster at Glen Ullin, N. Dak., in 
1 of L. F. Tavis. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
17, 1919. 

Cecil C. Chamberlain to be postmaster at Enderlin, N. Dak., 
in place of C. C. Chamberlain. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 17, 1919. 

Edwin O Larson to be postmaster at Crosby, N. Dak., in place 
of E. O. Larson. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 
1919. 

Fred A. Young to be postmaster at Courtenay, N. Dak., in place 
of p: A. Young. Incumbents commission expired December 17, 
1919. 

James N. McGogy to be postmaster at Ashley, N. Dak., in 
place of J. N. McGogy. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1919. 

Jobn H. Fallon to be postmaster at Alexander, N. Dak., in 
piaco of J. H. Fallon. Incumbent's commission expired July 7, 
1918. 

Augustus E. Ross to be postmaster at Agricultural College, 
N. Dak., in place of Kathleen Kelly, resigned. 

Wiliam H. Lenneyille to be postmaster at Dickinson, N. Dak., 
in place of Frank Lish, resigned. 

Christian C. Reimers to be postmaster at Max, N. Dak, in 
place of Margaret Reese, resigned. 

Anthony J. Berger to be postmaster at Richardton, N. Dak., in 
place of Robert Hunke, resigned. 

Holly M. Beall to be postmaster at Wing, N. Dak., in place of 
Karl R. Knowles, resigned. A 

Forrest Daniel to be postmaster at Sykestown, N. Dak., in 
place of Walter W. Lee, deceased. 

Monrad R. Thue to be postmaster at Stanton, N. Dak., in place 
of Henry ©. Loy, resigned. 

James F. McQueen to be postmaster at Pembina, N. Dak., in 
place of Sydney W. Douglas, resigned. 

Redmond A. Bolton to be postmaster at Jamestown, N. Dak., 
in place of M. P. Morvis, resigned. 

Luzerne J. Bowen to be postmaster at Hope, N. Dak., in place 
of Minnie M. Luve, resigned. 

James H. ?{cNicol to be postmaster at Grand Forks, N. Dak., 
in place of George E. Duis. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 4, 1918. 


Selmer Erfjord to be postmaster at Buxton, N. Dak., in place 
of Budd Reeve, jr., resigned. 

Mabelle C. Elgar to be postmaster at Bowman, N. Dak., in 
place of Arthur L. Young, resigned. 

Arnt H. Bredley to be postmaster at Ambrose, N. Dak., in 
place of George Franklin. 
July 10, 1917. 

OHIO, 

Fred Barthelmeh to be postmaster at Baltic, Ohio. 
came presidential October 1, 1919. 

Edward M. Loyer to be postmaster at Chatfield, Ohio. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Chaney V. Burris to be postmaster at Danville, Ohio. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1919. 

Dudley A. Taylor to be postmaster at Hebron, Ohio. Office 
became presidential ahs 7 1919. 

William S. Eagleson to be postmaster at Hopedale, Ohio. 
Office became 5 January 1, 1919 

Ida II. Cline to be postmaster at Kings Mills, Ohio. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Wilbur A. Williamson to be 1 at Laurelville, Ohio. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Besse Carney to be postmaster at Neffs, Ohio. Office became 
presidential pete 1, 1919. 

| William A. Greer to be postmaster at Proctorville, Ohio. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1919. 

John W. Campbell to be postmaster at Sardinia, Ohio. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1919. 

‘ Jacob Fraker to be postmaster at Sherwood, Ohio. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1919. 

Roy H. Webster to be postmaster at Willoughby, Ohio, in place 
5 Sr H. Webster. Ineumbent's commission expired December 
17, 1919. 

James L. Vanarnam to be postmaster at Wellington, Ohio, in 
place of J. L. Vanarnam. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 17, 1919. 

Frank G. Davis to be postmaster at Tippecanoe City, Ohio, in 

expired Dece 


Office be- 


place of F. G. Davis. Incumbent's commission m- 
ber 17, 1919. 

George N. Young to be postmaster at Tiffin, Ohio, in place of 
G. N. Young. Incumbent's co expired January 18, 1920. 


Wiliam H. Gerding to be at Pemberville, Ohio, 
in place of W. H. Gerding. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 17, 1919. 

George D. Smith to be postmaster at Oakharbor, Ohio, in place 
of G. D. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 


1919. 

i: Cleon K. Rockwell to be postmaster at North Baltimore, Ohio, 
in place of C. K. Rockwell. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 17, 1919. 

Frank T. Mercer to be postmaster at Newark, Ohio, in place 
of F. T, Mercer. Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 
1919. 

Homer Southard to be postmaster at Marysville, Ohio, in 
place of H. Southard, Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 


ber 17, 1919. 
j at McConnellsville, Ohio, 


Elmer A. Taylor to be 
in place of Elmer A. Taylor. Incumbent's commission expired 
at Lewisburg, Ohio, in 


December 17, 1919. 
Earl R. Keselring to be 
Incumbent's commission expired 


place of E. R. Keselring. 
December 17, 1919. 

! Orville T. Place to be postmaster at Leipsic, Ohio, in place of 
O. T. Place. 
1919. 
Albert Q. Arbaugh to be postmaster at Jewett, Ohio, in place 
of A. Q. Arbaugh. Incumbent's commission expired December 


z 17, 1919. 

George B. Saltsman to be postmaster at Irondale, Ohio, in 
place of G. B. Saltsman. Incumbent’s-commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919. 

: Jobn M. MeMullen to be postmaster at Hillsboro, Ohio, in 
place of J. M. McMullen. 8 commission expired 
December 17, 1919. 

William V. Goshorn to be postmaster at Galion, Ohio, in 
place of W. V. Goshorn. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919, 

Roscoe Carle to be postmaster at Fostoria, Ohio, in place of 
R. Carle. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 1919. 

William B. Price to be postmaster at Forest, Ohio, in place of 
W. B. Price. Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 
1919. 

Frank Garver to be postmaster at Degraff, Ohio, in place of 
F. Garver. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 1919, 


Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 
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William H. Young to be postmaster at Cumberland, Ohio, in 
place of W. H. Young. Incumbents commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919. 

Jacob A. Dressel to be postmaster at Convoy, Ohio, in place 
of J. A. Dressel. Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 


Incumbent’s commission expired | 1919. 


John C. Steel, jr., to be postmaster at Chagrin, Ohio, in place 
of J. C. Steel, jr. Incumbent’s commission expired December 


17, 1919. 
William J. Schafer to be postmaster at Caldwell, Ohio, in 
place of W. J. Schafer. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 


cember 17, 1919. 

Edward T. Purvis to be postmaster at Bremen, Ohio, in place 
of E. T. Purvis. Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 
1919. 

Daniel L. Kilbride to be postmaster at Berlin Heights, Ohio, 
in place of D. L. Kilbride. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 17, 1919. 

Kinsey H. Robinson to be postmaster at Bellville, Ohio, in 
place of K. H. Robinson. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919. 

Walker Prall, to be postmaster at Bellefontaine, Ohio, in 
place of W. Prall. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
17, 1919. 

Simeon O. Weaver to be postmaster at Batavia, Ohio, in place 
of SA 8 Weaver. Incumbent's commission expired December 
17, i 

Charles R. Wing to be postmaster at Ashley, Ohio, in place of 
8 Wing. Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 
1 

James E. Gates to be postmaster at Ashland, Ohio, in place of 
J. a Gates. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 
19 

George H. Mounts to be postmaster at Salem, Ohio, in place 
of G. H. Gee, removed. 

Ronald H. Gordon-Ross to be postmaster at Hudson, Ohio, in 
place 9 L. H. Chapin. Incumbent's commission expired January 
14. 1 

Robert J. MeGrattan to be postmaster at East Youngstown, 
Ohio, in place of Joseph P. Laroceo, removed. 

Clifford B. Hyatt to be postmaster at Killbuck, Ohio, in place 
of re L. Walker, resigned. Office became presidential October 
1, 191 

Frank C. Gerlach to be postmaster at Wooster, Ohio, in place 
of Wesley H. Zaugg, resigned. 

Claude Tolle to be postmaster at West Union, Ohio, in place of 
J. H. Connor, resigned. 

Charles E. Kubitschack to be postmaster at West Jefferson, 
Ohio, in place of F. B. Biggert, resigned. 

William H. Flach to be postmaster at Piqua, Ohio, in place 
of William J. Prince, sr., deceased. 

Elijah F. Lybarger to be postmaster at New Lexington, Ohio, 
in place of Charles J. Kessler, resigned. 

Walter F. Eltzroth to be postmaster at Morrow, Ohio, in place 
of Albert Schuell, deceased. 

John W. Farrelly to be postmaster at Hubbard, Ohio, in place 
of Henry Holzbach, resigned. 

Clare B. Hempstead to be postmaster at Fredericksburg, Ohio, 
in place of Claude R. Kilgore, resigned. 

Rollo J. Hopkins to be postmaster at Edgerton, Ohio, in place 
of W. H. Chilcote, resigned. 

William H. Miller to be postmaster at Brilliant, Ohio, in place 
James E. Vermillion, resigned. Office became presidential April 
1, 1918. 

OKLAHOMA, 

David G. Woodworth to be postmaster at Kingfisher, Okla., in 
place of D. G. Woodworth. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 175 1918. 

David S eee e a ena Okla. Office 
became presidential October 1, i 

Offica 

Oscar R. Blassingame to be ‘postmaster at Howe, Okla. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1919 

M. Louise D. Bruce to be postmaster at Lookeba, Okla, Office 
became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Stanley Shepherd to be postmaster at Seiling, Okla. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1919. 

John C. Puryear to be postmaster at Wetumka, Okla., in place 
2 8 J. C. Puryear. ts commission expired December 16, 


Cora S. Brown to be postmaster at Waukomis, Okla., in place 
5 S. Brown. Incumbent's commission expired December 16, 
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Henry F. Turner, to be postmaster at Vian, Okla., in place of 
H. F. Turner. Incembent’s commission expired December 16, 
1919. 

Grover C. Fulton to be postmaster at Cardin (late Tar River), 
Okla., in place of G. C. Fulton. Change name of office. 

Frank Emanuel to be postmaster at Sulphur, Okla., in place 
of Frank Emanuel. Incumbent's commission expired March 3, 
1919. 

Dora V. Burton to be postmaster at Stroud, Okla., in place of 
D. V. Burton. Incumbent's commission expired December 16, 
1919. 

Theodore E. Futrell to be postmaster at Porum, Okla., in place 
of T. E. Futrell. Incumbent’s commission expired December 16, 
1919. 

William M. Erwin to be postmaster at Pauls Valley, Okla., in 
place of W. M. Erwin. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1919. 

John A. Burch to be postmaster at Paden, Okla., in place of 
J. A. Burch. Incumbent’s commission expired r 16, 
1919. 

William B. Williamson to be postmaster at Okmulgee, Okla., 
in place of W. B. Williamson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 16, 1919. 

David W. Wells to be postmaster at Mountain View, Okla., in 
place of D. W. Wells. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 16, 1919. 

Frank Olsmith to be postmaster at Guthrie, Okla., in place of 
Frank Olsmith. Incumbent’s commission expired December 16, 
1919. 

Rolland R. Morris to be postmaster at Coweta, Okla., in place 
of R. R. Morris. Incumbent’s commission expired December 16, 
1919. 

John E. Reasonover to be postmaster at Bixby, Okla., in place 
of J. E. Reasonover. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 16, 1919. 

James D. Rives to be postmaster at Holdenville, Okla., in 
place of A. L. Davenport, removed. 

Faye F. Mitchell to be postmaster at Wanette, Okla., in place 
of C. C. Kidd, resigned. 

John W. Fuller to be postmaster at Stonewall, Okla., in place 
of J. D. Crawford, resigned. 

Joe W. Van Deventer to be postmaster at Skiatook, Okla., in 
place of Loddie W. Brodie, resigned. 

Claude C. Taylor to be postmaster at Sapulpa, Okla., in place 
of C. A. Vaughn, resigned. 

John L. Rogers to be postmaster at Wilson (late New Wilson), 
Okla., in place of John L. Rogers, change name of office. 

Nelson L. Eggleston to be postmaster at Minco, Okla., in 
place of Myrtle E. Morgan, resigned. 

Ralph P. Witt to be postmaster at Maud, Okla., in place of 
Sydney A. Doyle, resigned. 

Charles R. Stiver to be postmaster at Grove, Okla., in place 
of O. E. Butler, resigned. 

George P. Morton to be postmaster at Hollis, Okla., in place 
of Luke Roberts, resigned. 

William T. Hughes to be postmaster at Fort Cobb, Okla., in 
place of Lucretia Owens, resigned. 

Leslie Hurlock to be postmaster at Dewey, Okla., in place 
of Ira B. McCrary, resigned. 

Joseph H, Blythe to be postmaster at Cherokee, Okla., in 
place of Charles L. Wilson, resigned. 

Harry F. Wolfe to be postmaster at Bristow, Okla., in place 
of Lea Murray Nichols, resigned. 

OREGON. 


William A, Morand to be postmaster at Boring, Oreg. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1919. 

Leona C. Ady to be postmaster at Merrill, Oreg. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1919, 

Aria. Head to be postmaster at Waldport, Oreg. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1919. 

John H. Brooks to be postmaster at Silverton, Oreg., in place 
of J. H. Brooks. Incumbent's commission expired December 16, 
1919. 

Andrew J. Flynn to be postmaster at Sheridan, Oreg., in 
place of A. J. Flynn. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 16, 1919. 

John J. Cooke to be postmaster at Oregon City, Oreg., in 
place of J. J. Cooke, Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 16, 1919. 

Orrin A. Kirby to be postmaster at Myrtle Creek, Oreg., in 
place of O. A. Kirby. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 16, 1919. 

Thomas A. Reavis to be postmaster at Hood River, Oreg., in 
piace heath ae Reavis. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 


William D. Hardesty to be postmaster at Freewater, Oreg., in 
place of W. D. Hardesty. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 16, 1919. 

David S. Young to be postmaster at Dufur, Oreg., in place 
T 26 S. Young. Incumbent’s commission expired December 16, 

19. 

Wilbur H. Hudson to be postmaster at Bend, Oreg., in place 
of Henry B. Ford, resigned. 

Jason T. Anderson to be postmaster at Harrisburg, Oreg., in 
place of T. J. Anderson, deceased. 

Wiliam I. Smith to be postmaster at Redmond, Oreg., in 
place of Jared W. Moore, resigned. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Charles S. Duncan to be postmaster at Gettysburg, Pa., in 
piao bg C. S. Duncan. Incumbent's commission expired April 

Sa 

Jacob T. Born to be postmaster at Wilmerding, Pa., in place 
of J. T. Born. Incumbent’s commission expired August 11, 1918. 

Christian Henderson to be postmaster at Woodlawn, Pa., in 
place of Christian Henderson. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 3, 1919. 

Harvey F. Sowers to be postmaster at Yatesboro, Pa., in place 
“Sy F. Sowers. Incumbent’s commission expired October 16, 

Jacob L. Hershey to be postmaster at Youngwood, Pa., in 
place of J. L. Hershey. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 23, 1918. 

Marion C. Hemmig to be postmaster at Elverson, Pa. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1919. 

William Woolston to be postmaster at Lester, Pa. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1919. 

George J. Tharp to be postmaster at Liverpool, Pa. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1919. 

Casper ©. Nickel to be postmaster at Loysville, Pa. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1919. 

John B. Vough to be postmaster at Markleton, Pa. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1919. 

Charles H. Lapsley to be postmaster at Glassport, Pa., in 
place of C. H. Lapsley. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919. 

John F. Schreck to be postmaster at Ephrata, Pa., in place of 
9 75 Schreck. Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 

J. Robert Medlure to be postmaster at Dillsburg, Pa., in place 
5 ae McClure. Incumbent’s commission expired December 

Peter Z. Kramer to be postmaster at Coplay, Pa., in place of 
a Kramer. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 

Emilie D. Stoneback to be postmaster at Black Lick, Pa., in 
place of E. D. Stoneback. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919. 

Joseph R. Brown to be postmaster at Avella, Pa., in place of 
3 Brown. Incumbent's commission expired January 14, 

Elwood M. Ludwick to be postmaster at Honey Brook, Pa., in 
place of E. M. Ludwick. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919. 

John J. Gorman to be postmaster at Houtzdale, Pa., in place 
of J. a Gorman. Incumbent's commission expired December 
17, 1919. 

Charles H. Casey to be postmaster at Marcus Hook, Pa., in 
place of C. H. Casey. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 17, 1919. 

John S. Sheirich to be postmaster at Millersville, Pa., in place 
o as Sheirich. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
17, g 

Allen F. Smith to be postmaster at Orwigsburg, Pa., in place 
4 — F. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 

19. 

Robert M. Hoover to be postmaster at Penbrook, Pa., in place 
of oe cf Hoover. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
17, 1919. 

Russell R. Souser to be postmaster at Rockwood, Pa., in place 
9 77 R. Souser. Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 
1919. 

Simon E. Devlin to be postmaster at St. Clair, Pa., in place of 
3 Devlin. Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 

Horace L. Cobb to be postmaster at Ulysses, Pa., in place of 
5 1 Cobb. Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 

J. Richard Hancock to be postmaster at Williamstown, Pa., in 
place of J. R. Hancock. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919. 
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William D. Werkheiser to be postmaster at Windgap, Pa., in 
place of W. D. Werkheiser. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 17, 1919. 

George F. ‘Reichneder to be postmaster at Wyomissing, Pa., 
in place of G. F. Reichneder. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 17, 1919. 

William II. Harper to be postmaster at Avondale, Pa., in place 
of George L. Anderson, resigned. 

John T. Painter to be postmaster at Greensburg, Pa,, in place 
of John M. Zimmerman, resigned. 

Fairlie M. De Lancey to be postmaster at Newport, Pa., in 
place of Miles L. Ritter, resigned. 

William E. Brooks to be postmaster at Ridley Park, Pa., in 
place of E. L. Mifflin, sr., removed. 

William J. Muir to be postmaster at Shamokin, Pa., in place 
of Edward Raker, resigned. 

David J. Moore to be postmaster at Windber, Pa., in place of 
Joe C. Harding, resigned. 

Howard A. Pinney to be postmaster at Sheffield, Pa., in place 
of Bert B. Bowen, resigned. 

Harold M. Eroh to be postmaster at Port Carbon, Pa., in place 
of John T. Slattery, resigned. 

John H. Francis to be postmaster at Oaks, Pa., in place of 
Isaac P. Boogar, resigned. 

John P. Rodger to be postmaster at Hooversville, Pa., in place 
of Simon P. Geisel. Incumbent’s commission expired March 20, 
1918. 

Charles W. Seaman to be postmaster at Frackville, Pa., in 
place of Thomas M. Reed, resigned. 

Charles Brian to be postmaster at Falls Creek, Pa., in place 
of Joseph A. McGrath, removed. 

Clarence L. Sadler to be postmaster at Elizabeth, Pa., in place 
of Willard H. Weigel, removed. 

John R. Jenks to be postmaster at Cornwells Heights, Pa., 
in place of Charles H. Blaker, deceased. 

William E. Tobias to be postmaster at Clearfield, Pa., in place 
of John C. Barclay, resigned. 

William A. Leroy to be postmaster at Canonsburg, Pa., in 
place of Samuel A, Lacock, deceased. 

George N. Burckhalter to be postmaster at Butler, Pa., in 
place of William T. Mechling, deceased. 

Ralph E. Spangler to be postmaster at Boswell, Pa., in place 
of Loyal G. Hoffman, resigned. 


PORTO RICO. 


Arturo G. Molina to be postmaster at Juncos, P. R. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1919. 

Juan Vissepo Hernandez to be postmaster at San Sebastian, 
P. R. Office became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Eugenio ©. Manautou to be postmaster at Caguas, P. R., in 
place of E. C. Manautou. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1919. 

Juan Padovani to be postmaster at Guayama, P. R., in place 
of Juan Padovani, Incumbent's commission expired December 
16, 1919. 

Jose M. Alcover to be postmaster at Utuado, P. R., in place 
of J. M. Alcover. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
16, 1919. 

Ramon Alfonzo Rivera to be postmaster at San Juan, P. R. 
in place of E. W. Keith, resigned. 

Roque Rodriguez to be postmaster at Ponce, P. R., in place of 
Mario S. Belaval, resigned. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Bruce K. Arnold to be postmaster at Woodruff, S. C., in place 
25 Ee K. Arnold, Incumbent’s commission expired August 1, 

17. 

Arthur P. Horton to be postmaster at Heath Springs, S. C. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1919. 

Gabriel B. Ingraham to be postmaster at Hemingway, S. C. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1919. 

William J. Hughes to be postmaster at Loris, 8. ©. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1919. 

William S. Hite to be postmaster at Batesburg, S. 0. in place 
1 S. Hite. Incumbent’s commission expired December 16, 

Malcolm J. Stanley to be postmaster at Hampton, S. C., in 
place of M. J. Stanley. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1919. 

George I. Hutchinson to be postmaster at Summerville, S. C., 
in place of G. I, Hutchinson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 16, 1919. 

Iris Perry to be postmaster at Ridgeland, S. C., in place of 
John H. Porter, resigned. 


Ben Harper to be postmaster at Seneca, S. C., in place of 
John T. Lawrence, resigned. 

Nellie S. Moore to be postmaster at Simpsonville, S. C., in 
place of J. W. Little, resigned. 

Lillie B. Smoak to be postmaster at St. Matthews, S. C., in 
place of S. E. Owen, resigned. 

Andrew J. Bowers, jr., to be postmaster at Newberry, S. C., 
in place of William A. Hill, resigned. 

James H. Sullivan to be postmaster at Laurens, S. C., in 
place of James A. Clardy, deceased. 

William R. Moore to be postmaster at Lancaster, S. C., in 
place of James F. Hunter, deceased. 

Thomas B. Madden to be . at Columbia, S. C., 
place of William H. Coleman, deceased. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Laura Larson to be postmaster at Lesterville, S. Dak. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Inez G. Jones to be postmaster at Oelrichs, S. Dak. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1919. 

Hugh H. Gardner to be postmaster at Ree Heights, S. Dak. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Peder A. H. Hagen to be postmaster at Revillo, S. Dak, 
Office became presidential October, 1919. 

George Fugate to be postmaster at St. Lawrence, S. Dak. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1919. 

Bertha G. Moen to be postmaster at Toronto, S. Dak. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1919. 

Jessie A. Gerrits to be postmaster at Wentworth, S. Dak. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Beatrice M. Dobson to be postmaster at Winfred, S. Dak. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1919. 

Marjorie A. Hazen to be postmaster at Canistota, S. Dak., in 
place of M. A. Slemmons. Name changed by marriage. 

Thomas H. Ryan to be postmaster at Elk Point, S. Dak., in 
place of T. H. Ryan. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 17, 1919. 

William R. Russell to be postmaster at Lake Andes, S. Dak., 
in place of W. R. Russell. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919. 

Elmer E. Wilson to be postmaster at Platte, S. Dak., in place 
5 B E. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 
1919. 

Fred C. Falkinburg to be postmaster at Scotland, S. Dak., in 
place of F. C. Falkinburg. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919. 

John D. Haney to be postmaster at Mitchell, S. Dak., in 
place of John Michels, d 

Elmer R. Hill to be postmaster at Newell, S. Dak., in place of 
Alexander H. Rogers. Incumbent’s commission expired Octo- 
ber 23, 1917. 

Walter H. Fergen to be postmaster at Parkston, S. Dak., in 
place of Anton Fergen, resigned. 

Charles G. Kuentzel to be postmaster at White Rock, S. Dak., 
in place of George Winans, resigned. 

Will C. Bromwell to be postmaster at Wessington Springs, S. 
Dak., in place of J. A. Zink, resigned. 

Carl O. Steen to be postmaster at Veblen, S. Dak., in place of 
E. M. Anderson, resigned. 

Carlota E. Heard to be postmaster at Valley Springs, S. Dak., 
in place of William Elliott, Office became presidential October 
1, 1917. 

Orrin L. Starr to be postmaster at Tulare, S. Dak., in place 
of A. J. Kooyman, resigned. 

Paul J. Linster to be postmaster at Sisseton, S. Dak., in place 
of J. P. Croal, deceased. 

Edmund A. Barlow to be postmaster at Oacoma, S. Dak., in 
place of E. B. Wilbur, resigned. 

Louis W. Carter to be postmaster at Highmore, S. Dak., in 
place of L, E. Whitcher, resigned. 

Harold R. Richardson to be postmaster at Arlington, S. Dak., 
in place of H. H. Swift, resigned. 

TENNESSEE, 


Victor C. Stafford to be postmaster at Sevierville, Tenn., in 
place of V. C. Stafford. Incumbent’s commission expired Octo- 
ber 30, 1917. 

John C. Messamore to be postmaster at Fountain City, Tenn. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1919. 

Alexander B. Miller to be postmaster at Limestone, Tenn. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1917. 

Mamie D, Phillips to be postmaster at Brighton, Tenn. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1919. 

John M. Welch to be postmaster at Dukedom, Tenn. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1919. 
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Victor H. Williams to be postmaster at Jacksonville, Tenn, 
Office became presidential July 1, 1919. 

Alleene Pope to be postmaster at Jasper, Tenn. Office became 
presidential July 1, 1919. 

James D. Daniel to be postmaster at Linden, Tenn. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Etna McCormack to be postmaster at Lynchburg, Tenn. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Hal P. Cotten to be postmaster at Rives, Tenn. Office became 
presidential October 1, 1919. 4 

Archer H. Jones to be postmaster at Trezevant, Tenn. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1919. 

Alice L. Needham to be postmaster at Trimble, Tenn, Office 
became presidential July 1, 1919. 

Charles H. O'Meara to be postmaster at Westmoreland, Tenn. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1919. 

John T. Clary to be postmaster at Bellbuckle, Tenn., in place 
of J. T. Clary. Incumbent’s commission expired August 22, 
1917. i 

Thomas M. Huddleston to be postmaster at Centerville, 
Tenn., in place of T. M. Huddleston. Incumbent’s commission 
expired January 7, 1920. 

Perry L. Harned to be postmaster at Clarkesyille, Tenn., in 
place 5 L. Harned. Incumbent's commission expired Octo- 
ber 1, 1918. 

James M. Scarborough to be postmaster at Dover, Tenn., in 
place of J. M. Scarborough. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 9, 1918. 

Oliver Benton to be postmaster at Jackson, Tenn., in place of 
Oliver Benton. Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 
1919. 

James M. Cates to be postmaster at Maryville, Tenn., in 
place of J. M. Cates. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 27, 1919. 

Hammond Fowler to be postmaster at Rockwood, Tenn., in 
place of Hammond Fowler. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 17, 1919. 

Addie D. Bell to be postmaster at Springfield, Tenn., in place 
of A. D. Bell. Incumbent’s commission expired June 24, 1918. 

Dayy Crockett to be postmaster at Troy, Tenn., in place of 
Davy Crockett. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 
1919. : 

Rosalie Pless to be postmaster at Sweetwater, Tenn., in place 
of H. L. Browder, deceased. 

Haggia M. Miller to be postmaster at Mountain City, Tenn., 
in place of M. W. Jackson, deceased. 

Samuel D. Simpson to be postmaster at Loudon, Tenn., in 
place of J. F. Jones, resigned. 

Pleas P. Campbell to be postmaster at Calderwood (late 
Alcoa), Tenn., in place of Robert M. Lindsay, resigned. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1917. 

Ethelbert C. Cross to be postmaster at Clinton, Tenn., in 
place of W. T. Strother, resigned. 

James Bond to be postmaster at National Soldiers’ Home, 
Tenn., in place of A. C. Bowers, resigned. 

G. W. Steagall to be postmaster at Tullahoma, Tenn., in 
place of E. F. Wilson. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 18, 1919. 

James P. Miller to be postmaster at Lafollette, Tenn., in place 
of A. M. Riggs, resigned. 


TEXAS, 


Robert B. Tuck to be postmaster at Bedias, Tex. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1919. 

Annie S. Morgan to be postmaster at Caddo Mills, Tex. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1919. 

Alexander P. Hanna to be postmaster at Crandall, Tex. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1919. 

William H. Pitman to be postmaster at Cushing, Tex. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1919. 

Minnie Owens to be postmaster at Dickinson, Tex. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1919. 

Leslie L. Luque to be postmaster at Hebbronville, Tex. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Nannie Yeager to be postmaster at Iola, Tex. Office became 
presidential July 1, 1919. ý 

Sylvan S. McCrary to be postmaster at Joaquin, Tex. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1919. 

William F. Lehmann to be postmaster at Needville, Tex. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1919. 

John H. Jackson to be postmaster at Nevada, Tex. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1919. 

Theodor Reichert to be postmaster at Nordheim, Tex. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1919. 


Sallie C. Hankinson to be postmaster at Pleasanton, Tex. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Thomas B. Higgings to be postmaster at Reagan, Tex. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Joshua J. Carter to be postmaster at Richland Springs, Tex. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1919. 

Lawson B. Fulgham to be postmaster at Voth, Tex. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Ella D. Harris to be postmaster at Angleton, Tex., in place of 
ay Harris. Incumbent’s commission expired December 16, 

James D. Cooper to be postmaster at Brookshire, Tex., in 
place of J, D. Cooper. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 16, 1919. 

John W. A. Jackson to be postmaster at Canadian, Tex., in 
place of J. W. A. Jackson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 16, 1919. 

Florence F. Kellogg to be postmaster at Carrizo Springs, Tex., 
in place of F. F. Kellogg. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1919. 

John J. Crockett to be postmaster at Chapel Hill, Tex., in 
place of J. J. Crockett. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1919, 

Lizzie E. Holloway to be postmaster at Ferris, Tex., in place 
0 oe Holloway. Incumbent’s commission expired December 

1919. 

Harvey C. Dorton to be postmaster at Freeport, Tex., in place 
38 1 5 Dorton, Incumbent’s commission expired December 
16, 1919. 

Welcome N. Fields to be postmaster at Ganado, Tex., in place 
o He N. Fields. Incumbent’s commission expired December 16, 
1919, 

William J. Beck to be postmaster at Kaufman, Tex., in place 
of W. J. Beck. Incumbent's commission expired May 22, 1917. 

James F. Faulkner to be postmaster at McLean, Tex., in place 
75 pe Faulkner. Incumbent's commission expired December 
1 9 

Frank P. Bell to be postmaster at Richmond, Tex., in place 
K + P. Bell. Incumbent’s commission expired December 16, 
1919. 

Almus L. McDonald to be postmaster at Rišing Star, Tex., in 
place of A. L. McDonald. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1919. 

Lulu Ezell to be postmaster at Timpson, Tex., in place of Lula 
Ezell. Incumbents commission expired December 16, 1919. 

Charles B. McCollum to be postmaster at Waco, Tex., in 
place of C. B. McCollum. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 17, 1919. 

Charles F. Hoff to be postmaster at Yorktown, Tex., in place of 
C. F. Hoff. Incumbent's commission expired December 16, 1919. 

Hilmar F. Theis to be postmaster at Seguin, Tex., in place of 
G. P. Lillard, resigned. 

Clarence W. House to be postmaster at Buffalo, Tex., in place 
of Cora Lee Baker, resigned. 

William ©. O'Bryan to be postmaster at Groveton, Tex., in 
place of George W. Locke, resigned. 

Barnett N, Jarrell to be postmaster at Temple, Tex., in place 
of Alex. Dienst, removed. 

Garland K. Breeding to be postmaster at Van Horn, Tex., in 
place of Thomas E. Neill, removed. 

John T. Hilburn to be postmaster at Wheeler, Tex., in place 
of F. L. Spikes, resigned. 

Herbert W. Scott to be postmaster at Throckmorton, Tex., in 
place of H. A. Bachman, resigned. 

James L. Davis to be postmaster at Tenaha, Tex., in place of 
H. O. Parker, resigned. 

Robert L. Mobley to be postmaster at Santa Anna, Tex., in 
place of M. J, Norrell, resigned. 

James F. Connell to be postmaster at Ranger, Tex., in place 
of C. S. Davis, resigned. 

Cass B. Rowland to be postmaster at Hamlin, Tex., in place 
of Y. O. White, resigned. 

Clarence E. Kelly to be postmaster at Eagle Pass., Tex., in 
place of A. T. Terrell, resigned. 

Leo S. Spencer to be postmaster at Crowell, Tex., in place of 
R. E. Watson, jr., removed. 

Ray D. Tiller to be postmaster at Carthage, Tex., in place of 
G. C. Tiller, resigned. Incumbents commission expired Octo- 
ber 2, 1918. 

Walter C. Allison to be postmaster at Breckenridge, Tex., in 
place of H. M. Stevenson, resigned. 

UTAH. 

William L. Cash to be postmaster at Castle Dale, Utah. Of- 

fice became presidential April 1, 1919. 
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VERMONT. 


George N. Wood to be postmaster at Milton, Vt., in place of 
H. H. Beeman, resigned. 

John J. Sheehan to be postmaster at Proctorsyille, Vt. in 
place of Sanford E. Emery, deceased. 


VIRGINIA. 


Richard C. Morgan to be postmaster at Gladys, Va. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1919. 

Charles W. Rudolph to be postmaster at Independence, Va. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1919. 

Charles E. Wright to be postmaster at Middletown, Va. Of- 
fice became presidential July 1, 1919. 

Mande M. Landers to be postmaster at Millboro, Va. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1919. 

James A. Johnston to be postmaster at Upperville, Va. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1919. 

James H. Conduff, to be postmaster at Willis, Va. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1919. 

Zachariah ©. Gold to be postmaster at Basic, Va., in place 
of Z. ©. Gold. Incumbent’s commission expired December 16, 
1919. 

George H. Levi to be postmaster at Berryville, Va., in place 
10 G. H. Levi. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 

19. 

John E. Lewis to be postmaster at Bluemont, Va., in place 
of J. E. Lewis. Incumbent’s commission expired December 16, 
1919. 

James S. Agnew to be postmaster at Burkeville, Va., in place 
of J. S. Agnew. Incumbent’s commission expired December 16, 
1919. 

John T. Dickenson to be postmaster at Castlewood, Va,, in 
place of J. T. Dickenson. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1919. 

Waverly S. Barrett to be postmaster at Dendron, Va., in place 
of W. 855 Barrett. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
16, 1919. 

James L. Hart to be postmaster at Farmville, Va., in place of 
J. L. Hart. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 1919. 

Alexander T. Hull to be postmaster at Glade Spring, Va., in 
1 7 A. T. Hull. Incumbent's commission expired December 

1919. 

Joseph W. Haydon to be postmaster at Irvington, Va., in place 
of J. an Haydon, Incumbent's commission expired December 
16, 1919. 

Isaac H. Adams, jr., to be postmaster at Lynchburg, Va., in 
place of I. H. Adams, jr. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919. 

James B. Richardson to be postmaster at Marion, Va., in place 
55 J. . Incumbent's commission expired December 
16, 1919. 

Lillie L. Davis to be postmaster at National Soldiers’ Home, 
Va., in place of L. L. Davis. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 16, 1919. 

John A. Lesner to be postmaster at Norfolk, Va., in place of 
J. A. Lesner. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 
1919. 

Roy Kilgore to be postmaster at Norton, Va., in place of Roy 
Kilgore, Incumbent's commission expired February 13, 1919. 

Commodore M. Kennedy to be postmaster at St. Paul, Va., in 
place of ©. M. Kennedy. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919. 

John P. Saul to be postmaster at Salem, Va., in place of J. P. 
Saul. Incumbent’s commission expired December 16, 1919. 

Pierce M. Kilmartin to be postmaster at Waverly, Va., in place 
of ro 5 Kilmartin. Incumbent's commission expired December 
16, 3 

Eugene J. Baker to be postmaster at Fries, Va., in place of 
eer Williamson, resigned. Office became presidential July 

1917. 

Mary Ruth White to be postmaster at Vinton, Va., in place of 
Emmett L. Wade, resigned. 

Samuel K. Nichols to be postmaster at Phoebus, Va., in place 
of William J. Kearney, resigned. 

John A. Johnston to be postmaster at Petersburg, Va., in place 
of Richard P. Barham, deceased. 

Thomas H. Self to be postmaster at Martinsville, Va., in place 
of H. I. Tuggle, resigned. 

Kenneth H. Woody to be postmaster at Crewe, Va., in place 
of W. R. Rogers, deceased. 

Willard B. Alfred to be postmaster at Clarksville, Va., in 
place of William W. Wood, removed. 


WASHINGTON. 


Clydia E. Kennedy to be postmaster at Snoqualmie Falls, 
Wash. Office became presidential July 1, 1919. 

Elmer Thackston to be postmaster at Ione, Wash., in place of 
i Incumbent’s commission expired December 

Robert P. Hoskyn to be postmaster at Oroville, Wash., in 
place of R. P. Hoskyn. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1919. 

Lawrence B. Bryan to be postmaster at Toppenish, Wash., in 
place of Bertram R. Sturm, declined. 

Horton S. Huntington to be postmaster at Prosser, Wash., in 
place of F. A. Kennett, resigned. 

Andrew J. Grant to be postmaster at Harrington, Wash., in 
place of W. W. Gwinn, resigned. 

Porter L. Breakiron to be postmaster at Cosmopolis, Wash., 
in place of Charles L. McKelvey, resigned. 

Rudolph R. Staub to be postmaster at Bremerton, Wash., in 
place of Paul E. Werner, resigned. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


Robert L. McKinley to be postmaster at Reedy, W. Va. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1919. 

John W. Bailey to be postmaster at Berwind, W. Va., in place 
of J. W. Bailey. Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 
1919. 

Julius A. deGruyter to be postmaster at Charleston, W. Va., 
in place of J. A. deGruyter, Incumbent's commission expired 
December 17, 1919. 

Buren Stephenson to be postmaster at Clay, W. Va., in place 
of Buren Stephenson. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919. 

Walter L. Morris to be postmaster at Elkhorn, W. Va., in 
place of W. L. Morris. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919. 

John H. S. Barlow to be postmaster at Grafton, W. Va., in 
place of J. H. S. Barlow. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919. 

Philip H. Keys to be postmaster at Keyser, W. Va., in place of 
P. H. Keys. Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 
1919. 

Griffith T. Smith to be postmaster at Point Pleasant, W. Va., 
in place of G. T. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919. 

William A. Burgess to be postmaster at St. Albans, W. Va., in 
place of Guy P. McComas, resigned. 

Losee O. Hodges to be postmaster at Hurricane, W. Va., in 
place of James E. Billups, resigned. 

Clyde S. Holt to be postmaster at Fairmont, W. Va., in place 
of Charles E. Manley, resigned. 


WISCONSIN. 


Jeremiah J. Cunningham to be postmaster at Janesville, Wis., 
in place of J. J. Cunningham. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 10, 1918. 


Claud E. Burton to be postmaster at Strum, Wis. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Emma L. Zernicke to be postmaster at Bonduel, Wis. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1919. 

Clara J. Petermann to be postmaster at Cecil, Wis. Office 


became presidential July 1, 1919. 
Frederick C. Krueger to be postmaster at Dousman, Wis. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1919. 


John W. Kane to be postmaster at Fredonia, Wis. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1919. 
Robert R. Porter to be postmaster at Wheeler, Wis. Office 


became presidential April 1, 1919. 

John Een to be postmaster at Amherst, Wis., in place of J. 
Een. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 1919. 

Edward H. Wilford to be postmaster at Baldwin, Wis., in 
place of E. H. Wilford. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919. 

Henry W. Radcliff to be postmaster at Balsam Lake, Wis., 
in place of H. W. Radcliff. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 17, 1919. 

Edwin T. Mattison to be postmaster at Blair, Wis., in place 
of E. T. Mattison. Incumbent's commission expired December 
17, 1919. 

Milton McDonald to be postmaster at Bloomer, Wis., in place 
of M. McDonald. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
17, 1919. 

Wallace B. Telyea to be postmaster at Cambridge, Wis., in 
place of W. B. Telyea. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
2, 1919. 
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Julius Prenzlow to be postmaster at Clintonville, Wis., in 


F Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 17, š 

Edward Porter to be postmaster at Cornell, Wis., in place 
9 55 Porter. Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 
1919. 

M. Joseph Heffron to be postmaster at Cudahy, Wis., in place 
a er N Heffron. Incumbent's commission expired December 

James E. ONeill to be postmaster at Dodgeville, Wis., in 
place of J. E. O'Neill. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919. 

Charles F. West to be postmaster at Eau Claire, Wis., in place 
o C. F. West. Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 
1919. 

Mark M, Sanderson to be postmaster at Ellsworth, Wis., in 
place of M. M. Sanderson. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919. 

Nels Pederson to be postmaster at Galesville, Wis., in place 
0 N. Pederson. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 
1919. 

Edwin J. Pynn to be postmaster at Hartland, Wis., in place 
of E. J. Pynn. Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 
1919. 

Johan G. A. Mollenhoff to be postmaster at Iron River, Wis., 
in place of J, G. A. Mollenhoff. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 17, 1919. 

Willard S. Hollister to be postmaster at Kendall, Wis., in 
place of W. S. Hollister. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919. 

James Gorman to be postmaster at Kenosha, Wis., in place of 
J. Gorman. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 1919. 

Arthur A. Kleimenhagen to be postmaster at Kilbourn, Wis., 
in place of A, A. Kleimenhagen. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 17, 1919. 

Lewis G. Brown to be postmaster at Lake Geneva, Wis., in 
place of L. G. Brown, Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 17, 1919. 

Erskine E. McCoy to be postmaster at Lancaster, Wis., in 
paa of 1 McCoy. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 

er 17, 1919. 

Galen Moore to be postmaster at Lone Rock, Wis., in place of 
G. Moore. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 1919. 

Leo J. Evans to be postmaster at Marinette, Wis., in place of 
L. J. Evans. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 
1919. 

Philip B. Bartlett to be postmaster at Melrose, Wis., in place 
of P. B. Bartlett. Incumbent's commission expired February 
13, 1919. 

George Crawford to be postmaster at Mineral Point, Wis., in 
place of George Crawford. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 3, 1919. 

Walter H. Smith to be postmaster at Mondovi, Wis., in place 
of i H. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
1919. 

Emery A. Odell to be postmaster at Monroe, Wis., in place of 
E. A. Odell. Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 


James H. Beirne to be postmaster at Oakfield, Wis., in place 
of 3 H. Beirne. Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 
1919. 

John Maegerlein to be postmaster at Sauk City, Wis., in place 
of en Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 17, 3 

Thomas McNulty to be postmaster at Spring Green, Wis., in 
place of Thomas McNulty. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 17, 1919. 

William N. Coffland to be postmaster at Viroqua, Wis., in 
place of W. N. Coffland. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1919. 

Harry J. Koltes to be postmaster at Waunakee, Wis., in place 
of H. J. Koltes. Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 
1919. 

James A. Corcoran to be postmaster at Webster, Wis., in place 
of J. A. Corcoran. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
17, 1919. > 

Roy D. Larrien to be postmaster at Spring Valey, Wis., in 
place of Thomas M. Casey, resigned, 

Charles L. Calkins to be postmaster at Rhinelander, Wis., in 
place of Matthew N. Stapleton. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired April 24, 1918. 

Edward B. Shanks to be postmaster at Portage, Wis., in place 
of John E. O’Keefe. Incumbent’s commission expired May 26, 
1918, 
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Thomas J. Crowley to be postmaster at Pittsville, Wis., in 
place of J. L. Palmer, removed. 

Ophelia M. Crevier to be postmaster at Goodman, Wis., in 
place of George H. Hedquist, resigned. 

Charles H. Roser to be postmaster at Glidden, Wis., in place of 
Henry Fleishbein, resigned. 

Soren B. Andersen to be postmaster at Butternut, Wis., in 
place of Frank Heiderer. Incumbent’s commission expired Octo- 
ber 22, 1918. 

WYOMING, - 

Walter A. Olson to be postmaster at Lusk, Wyo., in place of 
G. C. Forsythe, resigned. 

James A. Woods to be postmaster at Lingle, Wyo., in place of 
ae M. Spurgin, resigned. Office became presidential October 

Mertie E. Mitchell to be postmaster at Hanna, Wyo., in place 
of Mary I. Crilly, resigned. 

William W. Sproul to be postmaster at Casper, Wyo., in place 
of J. S. Van Doren, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 19, 1920. 
COLLECTOR or CUSTOMS. 


James H. Cowan to be collector of customs for customs collec- 
tion district No. 15, with headquarters at Wilmington, N. C. 
NAVAL OFFICER OF CUSTOMS. 
Frank J. Walsh to be naval officer of customs, customs collec- 
tion district No. 39. 
SURVEYOR GENERAL. 
Frank P. Trott to be surveyor general of Arizona. 
REGISTERS OF LAND OFFICES. 


William Reid to be register of the land office at Cheyenne, 
Wyo. 
Ben R. Gray to be register of the land office at Hailey, Idaho, 
John C. Stoner to be register of the land office at Lemmon, 
S. Dak. ; 
George M. Dameron to be register of the land office at Pueblo, 
0. 


RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


Julius B. Alvord to be receiver of public moneys at Susan- 
ville, Calif. 

William H. Tompkins to be receiver of public moneys at 
Rapid City, S. Dak, 

APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 
To be lieutenant commanders. 

Harold M. Bemis. 

Grattan C. Dichman. 

Harold V. McKittrick. 

George N. Barker. 

To be licutenants, 

Paul A. Stevens. 

Edward J. O'Keefe. 

Kenneth R. R. Wallace. 

Wiliam W. Meek. 

Frank B. Conger, jr. 

To be lieutenants (junior grade). 

Conrad A. Krez. 

Arthur W. Radford. 

Samuel P. Ginder. 

Donald M. Carpenter. 

Louis R. Vail. 

James P. Compton. 

To be lieutenent commanders on the retired list. 

Ernest A. Swanson. 

Francis G. Blasdel. 

Virgil Baker. 

To be chaplain with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade). 

Edward A. Duff. 

To be chief pay clerk. 
Walter T. Cronin. 
To be captains for temporary service, 

Frank E. Ridgely. 

Wilbur G. Briggs. 

Frederick J. Horne. 

Daniel P. Mannix. 

Benuaurd B. Wygant. 


1920. 
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To be commanders for temporary service. 


Gilbert P. Chase. 
Walter E. Whitehead. 
Leo Sahm. 
Charles H. Shaw. 
Leigh M. Stewart. 
Alexander S. Wadsworth, jr. 
Stuart W. Cake. 
Albert C. Read. 
William F. Newton. 
William: C. Barker, jr. 
Richard R. Mann. 

To be lieutenant commander for temporary service. 


Robert D. Kirkpatrick, 
David R. Lee. 

Harold P. Parmelee. 
Rawson J. Valentine. 
Frank Hindrelet. 
August Schulze, 


Ralph Martin. 
Frank G. Kutz. 
Maxwell Case. 
To be assistant paymaster with the rank of ensign, for tempo- 
rary service. 
Samuel E. McCarty. 


To be assistant surgeons with the rank of lieutenant (junior 
grade), for temporary service. 


Emil J. Stelter. - 
Daniel E. Fay. 

James Humbert. 
Thomas H. Taber, 
John B. O'Neill. 
Joseph B. Logue. 
Harvey W. Miller. 
Joseph F. Lankford. 
Clement Fischer, 
Jobn F. Daly. 
Berman Dunham. 
Francis E. Tierney. 
Harry H. Jackson, jr. 
Frederick R. Haselton. 
Terry A. Walter. 
James D. Clement. 
Hubert R. Stiles. 

Roy R. Losey. 

Jesse D. Jewel. 
Rudolph B. Watson. 
Frank W. Quin. 
William H. O’Connor. 
Soloman J. Chapman. 
Leo B. Cohenour. 
Edward J. Carlin. 


To be assistant dental surgeons with rank of lieutenant (junior | 
grade), for temporary service. 

Paul F. Schwartz. 
Berton F. Sweeney. 
Francis R. Hi ý 
Richard J. O'Donnell. 
Max Cohen. 
Allen H. Hetler. 
George L. Reilly. 
William H. Wood. 
Francis J. Long. 
Fred W. Mitchell. 
Leslie T. Conditt. 
Carl E. Hall. 
Richard J. O'Donnell, 
Max Cohen. 
Fred W. Mitchell. 
Peter F. Groden. 
Edwards S. Talbott, jr. 
Alexander L. Keltie. 
Francis J. Long. 
Arthur V. Jolliffe. 
Justin W. Bourquin. 
Charles A. Tiley. 


To be assistant surgeons with the rank of lieutenant 
grade), for temporary service. 
James F. Terrell, 
Donald M. Harlor, and 
Harry C. Blair. 


(junior 


Roy J. Jennings to be chief boatswain, for temporary service. 

Jeter R. Horton to be assistant quartermaster in the Marine 
Corps, with rank of major. 

Henry N. Manney, jr., to be major in the Marine Corps. 

Franklin B. Garrett to be major in the Marine Corps. 

Robert 8. Hunter to be first lieutenant in the Marine Corps. 

Robert S. Hunter to be captain in the Marine Corps. 

James K. Tracy to be lieutenant colonel in the Marine Corps, 
for temporary service. 

George H. Osterhout, jr., to be major in the Marine Corps, 
for temporary service. 

John Q. Adams to be major in the Marine Corps, for tempo- 
rary service. 

Herman H. Hannekan to be second lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service. 

William B. Lemly to be assistant quertermaster in the Marine 
Corps, with rank of colonel. 

Henry L. Roosevelt to be assistant quartermaster in the Ma- 
rine Corps, with rank of lieutenant colonel. 

Clayton B. Vogel to be major in the Marine Corps, 


WITHDRAWAL, 


Executive nomination withdrawn from the Senate January 19, 
1920. 
PROMOTION IN THE ARMY. 


uee pi L. Briggs, Infantry, to be major from November 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Moxnax, January 19, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Father of light and life and purity, we seek Thy blessing that 
it may descend copiously upon us, to fit us for the new duties of 
the new day—the social, economical, national, and international 
problems which confront us—that we may solve them to our 
good and to the good of mankind. 

To live and learn is to learn to live and develop all that is 
purest, noblest, godlike in our souls. Make us firm to resist, 
strong to overcome, that we may be followers of the Jesus of 
Nazareth, the world’s Great Exemplar. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
approved. 

SURVEYS OF AIRCRAFT. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for one minute, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, in the last naval appropriation 
bill a provision was made for a survey to be made of the Navy 
Department, the Post Office Department, and the War Depart- 


ment in reference to all aircraft on hand in the various depart- 


ments so that each committee of the House, the Naval Committee, 
the Military Committee, and the Post Office Committee in con- 
sidering their appropriation bills would be able to know what 
material each department had on hand. This was done with the 
hope that each department might be able to utilize by exchange 
the material on hand instead of buying new. These three re- 
ports have been made to the Speaker of the House. One, the 
report of the Navy Department, has been printed. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the report made to the Speaker of the House 
of the aviation survey of the War Department be also printed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the report made to the Speaker of the House 
on the survey of the War Department aviation material be 
printed. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Reserving the right to object, under what 
procedure was the naval report printed? 

Mr. HICKS. I can not answer the gentleman. All I know 
is that I have a copy of the printed report, and am informed 
that the other reports have not been sent to the printer. 

Mr. GARNER. I want to make this parliamentary inquiry: 
When a report of that character is made, is it not discretionary 
with the Speaker whether or not he will have it printed? I 
understand if it comes to the desk the Speaker refers it to a 
committee with instructions to print, or otherwise, as he may 
direct. Why was the report as to the Navy printed and the 
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report as to the Army not printed? I do not want to object 
without knowing what I am doing, but the gentleman from 
New York does not seem to have sufficient information to justify 
the House in giving its consent. 

Mr. HICKS. The Naval Committee is considering the subject 
of aviation in conjunction with naval appropriations. We 
know what the Navy has, because we have the printed survey. 
We do not know what the Army has, because the report has not 
been printed. The survey is in the Committee on Military 
Affairs, I presume, but I have not been able to find out any- 
thing about it. I do not want to trespass on the Military Com- 
mittee, but the Naval Committee is anxious to obtain the in- 
formation, and obtain it at once. 

Mr. GARNER. The Committee on Military Affairs is au- 
thorized to have printing done under the rules of the House, 
and the War Department also has a printing fund. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. If the gentleman will yield, when 
these reports are made to the House through the Speaker, it 
was formerly customary to order them printed, but there has 
recently been an effort to somewhat conserve the use of print 
paper and money by not printing all of these reports which 
probably would not be used. In making the references in this 
ease, apparently this report was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs without being ordered printed. Now, Mem- 
bers of the House desire to make use of it in the consideration 
of the naval appropriation bill. 

Mr. GARNER. Has not the Speaker of the House the power 
to authorize or order the printing of the report as to the survey 
of the War Department as he did of the Navy Department? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I think not. 

Mr. GARNER. Why not? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The Speaker has that authority 
when the report comes to him. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Because it has passed out of his 
hands. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman from Illinois says that the 
Speaker has not the right and the gentleman from Missouri 
says he has the right. Which is right and which is wrong? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The former Speaker of the House 
does not mean to say that the Speaker did not have authority 
when the report was made? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. When the report comes in he has 
the right to make the reference, but the gentleman from New 
York is trying to get the Speaker to do a thing now that he has 
no authority to do. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The Speaker could not do it now, be- 
cause it has been referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Mr. GARNER. What about the Post Office Department? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I do not know anything about either 
of them. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Why not consolidate all of these 
reports into one? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Probably that would be the result. 
The Committee on Naval Affairs, in making up its appropria- 
tion, desires this information. 

Mr. HICKS. We desire to have it printed so that we can 
use the information. It might save the Government consider- 
able money if we can find out what the Army has, and arrange 
for a transfer if the Navy can utilize any of the material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—CONFERENCE 
REPORT. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill H. R. 10137. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 10137) to amend an act entitled “An act to classify the 
officers and members of the fire department of the District of Columbia, 
and for cther purposes, approved June 20, 1906, and for other pur- 
poses.” 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the report. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The statement was read. 


The tommittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10137) to amend an act entitled “An act to classify the offi- 
cers and members of the fire department of the District of 


Columbia, and for other purposes,” approved June 20, 1906, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment and accept the 
said House bill with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by the amendment of the Sen- 
ate insert the following: 

“That sections 2, 3, and 4 of an act entitled ‘An act to classify 
the officers and members of the fire department of the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes,’ approyed June 20, 1906, 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

““* Seo, 2. That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
shall appoint, assign to such duty or duties as they may pre- 
scribe, promote, reduce, fine, suspend, with or without pay, and 
remove all officers and members of the fire department of the 
District of Columbia, according to such rules and regulations 
as said commissioners, in their exclusive jurisdiction and judg- 
ment (except as herein otherwise provided), may from time to 
time make, alter, or amend: Provided, That the rules and regu- 
lations of the fire department heretofore promulgated are 
hereby ratified (except as herein otherwise provided) and shall 
remain in force until changed by said commissioners: Provided 
further, That all officers, members, and civilian employees of 
such department, except the chief engineer and deputy chief 
engineers, shall hereafter be appointed and promoted in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate 
and improve the civil service of the United States,” approved 
January 16, 1883, as amended, and the rules and regulaticns 
made in pursuance thereof, in the same manner as members of 
the classified civil service of the United States, except as herein 
otherwise provided: Provided further, That the chief engineer 
of the fire department shall hereafter be selected from among 
the deputy chief engineers, the battalion chief engineers, the fire 
marshal and the superintendent of machinery; the deputy chief 
engineers shall hereafter be selected from among the battalion 
chief engineers, the fire marshal and the superintendent of ma- 
chinery: Provided further, That all original appointments of 
privates shall be made to class 1; privates who have served one 
year in class 1 shall, if found efficient, be transferred to class 
2, and privates who have served two years in class 2 shall, if 
found efficient, be transferred to class 3. Such transfers shall 
not be subject to the provisions of such act of January 16, 1883, 
as amended, and the rules and regulations made in pursuance 
thereof. Whenever vacancies occur in classes 2 or 3 which can 
not be filled by such transfers, the commissioners may appoint 
additional privates in class 1 equal in number to the positions 
vacant in classes 2 or 3; and any moneys appropriated for the 
payment of the salaries for such vacant positions shall be avail- 
able to pay to such additional privates of class 1 the salaries of 
their grade. 

“Sec. 3. That the fire department of the District of Columbia 
shall consist of one chief engineer, two deputy chief engineers, 
all of whom shall have had at least five years of experience in 
some regularly organized municipal fire department; such num- 
ber of battalion chief engineers as said commissioners may deem 
necessary from time to time within the appropriations made by 
Congress; one fire marshal; such number of deputy fire mar- 
*shals, inspectors, and clerks as said commissioners may deem 
necessary from time to time within the appropriations made 
by Congress; such number of captains, lieutenants, and ser- 
geants as said commissioners may deem necessary from time to 
time within the appropriations made by Congress; one superin- 
tendent of machinery; and such number of assistant superin- 
tendents of machinery, pilots, marine engineers, assistant ma- 
rine engineers, marine firemen, privates of class three, privates 
of class two, privates of class one, hostlers, and laborers as said 
commissioners may deem necessary from time to time within 
the appropriations made by Congress: Provided, That the chief 
engineer of the fire department of the District of Columbia shall 
have the right to call for and obtain the services of any veter- 
inary surgeon employed by the District who at the time shall 
not be engaged in a more emergent veterinary service for the 
District: Provided further, That the police surgeons of said 
District are required to attend, without charge, the members of 
the fire department of said District, and examine all applicants 
for appointment to, promotion in, and retirement from said 
fire department: Provided further, That the engineers and assist- 
ant engineers in the fire department shall be transferred to the 
position of privates of class 1, 2 or 3, respectively, depending on 
whether their length of service on August 1, 1919, was one, two, 
or three or more years; but such transfers shall not be subject to 
the act entitled “An act to regulate and improve the civil service 
of the United States,” approved January 16, 1883, as amended, 


and the rules and regulations made in pursuance thereof, and the 
authorized number of privates in the various classes is hereby in- 
creased to provide for such transfers, and for additional privates 
equal in number to the vacancies existing in the positions of 
engineer and assistant engineer at the time this amending act 
becomes effective. 

“* Sec. 4. That the annual basic salaries of the officers and 
members of said aparon shall be 75 tomova 8 — engi- 
neer, $4,000; deputy ef engineers, each ; ttalion 
chief engineers, $2,400 each; fire marshal, $2,400; deputy fire 
marshal, $2,000; inspectors, $1,600 each; chief clerk, $2,400; 
clerk (who shall be a stenographer and typist), $1,660; cap- 
tains, $1,900 each; lieutenants, $1,760 each; sergeants, $1,700 
each; superintendent of machinery, $2,500; assistant superin- 
tendent of machinery, $2,000; pilots, $1,700 each; marine engi- 
neers, $1,700 each; assistant marine engineers, $1,660 each; 
marine firemen, $1,460 each; privates of class 3, $1,660 each; 
privates of class 2, $1,560 each; privates of class 1, $1,460 each; 
hostlers, $1,080 each; laborers, $1,000 each. Every officer and 
member of the fire department of the District of Columbia at 
the time this amending act becomes effective shall, in addition 
to the salary received by him for his period of service between 
August 1, 1919, and the time this act becomes law, receive for 
such period the difference between such salary and the salary 
payable to him under the provisions of this act for a period of 
equal duration.’ 

“Sec. 2. Section 5 of such act of June 20, 1906, is hereby 
amended by adding at the end thereof the following: 

No member of the fire department of the District of Colum- 
bia shall be or become a member of any organization, or of an 
organization affiliated with another organization, which itself 
or any subordinate, component, or affiliated organization of 
which holds, claims, or uses the strike to enforce its demands. 
Upon sufficient proof to the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
Iumbia that any member of the fire department of the District 
of Columbia has violated the provisions of this section, it shall 
be the duty of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to immediately discharge such member from the service. 

“Any member of the fire department of the District of Colum- 
bia who enters into a conspiracy, combination, or agreement with 
the purpose of substantially interfering with or obstructing the 
efficient conduct or operation of the fire department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by a strike or other disturbance shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction shall be punished by a fine 
of not more than $300 or by imprisonment of not more than six 
months or by both. 

“Sec. 3. For the payment of the increased salaries authorized 
in this act for the positions provided for in the act entitled ‘An 
act making appropriations to provide for the expenses of the 
government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1920, and for other purposes,’ approved July 11, 1919, 
and for the payment of the salaries designated herein to the addl- 
tional number of men in the various classes of privates author- 
ized in this act, one-half of the amount necessary is hereby appro- 
priated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, and the other one-half out of the revenues of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to supplement the amounts appropriated for 
the salaries of the officers and members of such fire department 
in such act of July 11, 1919. 

“Sec. 4. The Commissioners of the District of Columbia are 
hereby authorized to determine and fix the minimum and maxi- 
‘mum limits of age within which original appointments to the 
Metropolitan police and fire departments may be made.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

CARL E. MAPES, 
N. J. 
Jas. P. Woops, 

Managers on the part of the House. 
LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 
WIttrAm M. CALDER, 

MORRIS SHEPPARD. 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT, 

The managers on the part of the House of Representatives at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to H. R. 10137, entitled “An act to 
amend an act entitled ‘An act to classify the officers and mem- 
bers of the fire department of the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes,’ approved June 20, 1906, and for other purposes,” 
submit the following statement in explanation of the effect of 
the action agreed upon by the conference committee and sub- 
mitted in the accompanying conference report as to the amend- 
ment of the Senate, namely; 
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The Senate amendment struck out all after the enacting clause 
of the House bill and inserted a substitute therefor. The Sen- 


adopts the antistrike provision passed by the Senate in place 
of the one passed by the House of Representatives. It is identi- 
cal in Janguage with the antistrike provision in the police act, 
which was recently passed by Congress, and is adopted in order 
to make the two acts uniform in that respect. 

The report of the conferees also authorizes the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia to fix the minimum and maximum 
age limits within which original appointments to the police and 
fire departments may be made, 

Section 8 of the report is a reenactment of section 3 of the 
original act, except that it omits the provision as to engineers 
and assistant engineers, as provided in the House bill, and adds 
marine firemen, privates of class 3, hostlers, and laborers, in 
order to conform to the provisions of the last District of Colum- 
bia appropriation act. 

Cart E. Mapes, 


N. J. GOULD, 
Jas. P. Woops, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the conference report 
be adopted. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Do I understand that as the result of the con- 
ference the increases are somewhat less than provided for in 
the original bill as it passed the House? 

Mr. MAPES. The increases remain the same as they were in 
the House bill—as the bill passed the House. 

Mr. WALSH. So that the Senate receded from amendments 
reducing the amounts? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. And, with reference to the antistrike provi- 
sion, it is identical with the one in the policemen’s salary- 
increase law? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. The conferees accepted the Senate 
amendments putting on the civil-service provision and the anti- 
strike provision, as agreed to in the police act. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I notice the statement indicated that there 
was a minimum age limit fixed for entrance into the service. 
What is that limit? 

Mr. MAPES. The report authorizes the commissioners to 
fix a minimum and maximum age limit. The ages are not 
fixed in the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. And at what do they fix that? 

Mr. MAPES. I really do not know what they have in con- 
templation. 
= Mr. MADDEN. It is giving them a good deal of latitude, is 

not? 

Mr. MAPES. It is giving them some latitude; but under 
the civil-service regulations and the law certain preferences are 
made which require the appointment of men without reference 
to their age. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think that is not so. I think the age limit 
is fixed at 35 for entrance into the classified service. 

Mr. MAPES. But we have given certain preferences to ex- 
service men which takes off the age limit; and under the 
operation of the police act they were afraid that men of 50 or 
more would get in and come under the retirement-fund provi- 
sion and use up that fund. 

Mr. MADDEN, Is there not something in the retirement act 
that requires a man to have served a certain number of years 
before he can take the benefit of it? 

Mr. MAPES. I think not, if he is disabled. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Might it not be productive of good to call 
to the attention of our conferees on the Esch railroad bill the 
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fact that our conferees on the police measure as finally agreed 
upon retained the salutary antistrike provision, in the interest 
of all of the people of the country, and that they are still safe, 
sound, and well, and are getting along finely? Also that our 
conferees on the firemen’s bill have finally agreed to retain the 
salutary antistrike provision likewise in that measure, in the 
interest of all the people of the country, and these conferees are 
still safe and well and sound and enjoying good health, and 
no revolution has occurred in the country as yet. It might be 
helpful to the conferees on the railroad bill to understand those 
facts. 

Mr. MAPES. Of course, the gentleman from Texas has called 
attention to it, although there is a distinction between men in 
private employment and men in a fire or police department. 

Mr. BLANTON. The railroad employees are engaged in a 
quasi-public service, the same as policemen and firemen in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. SISSON. The conference report gives the commissioners 
the right to fix the increase in the compensation? 

Mr. MAPES. Oh, no; the conference report fixes the compen- 
sation. 

Mr. SISSON. To what is the discretion of the commissioners 
limited? 

Mr. MAPES. It is limited to fixing the age limit for appoint- 
ment to the fire and police departments. 

Mr. MADDEN. Can they oscillate back and forth from one 
age to another while they exercise this discretion, or must they 
fix a standard? 

Mr. MAPES. They would have to fix a standard under the 
rules. 

Mr. MADDEN. They would not have to under the provisions 
of the bill. They are given complete jurisdiction to go to one 
age in the case of one man and to fix another age in the case 
of another man, as I understand it. I think that is bad legis- 
lation. If we are going to have a rule it ought to be a fixed 
rule, which would be a standard, rigidly fixed and adhered to, 
and it should apply to all. I do not think that the provision of 
the law as indicated by the report compels them to do that. 

Mr. MAPES. I think what the gentleman from Illinois says 
is largely true, but that is the practice now, as I understand it. 
It is fixed in the regulations. 

Mr. MADDEN. If we make a pretense at legislating upon a 
subject upon which no legislation existed heretofore we really 
ought to legislate; but, as a matter of fact, this does not legis- 
late. This only pretends to do it, and it leaves the commission- 
ers with the same power they have always had to play favorites 
or to discriminate, whichever they please to do. 

Mr. MAPES. I do not think I have made myself clear to the 
gentleman from Illinois or to the House. In the passage of the 
police act, for the first time a provision was inserted putting 
the department under the civil-service rules and regulations. 
When that was done certain provisions of law giving prefer- 
ence to ex-service men applied and abolished the age limits 
heretofore set by the commissioners in that respect, so that 
there was no limit placed upon the entrance of some of these 
men. It is to cover that particular situation that this provision 
is inserted in the report. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Recorp a letter from the Secretary of War in reply 
to parts of the speech of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Garvan] made on Tuesday last. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp a letter from the 
Secretary of War in reply to the speech of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


JANUARY 15, 1920. 
Hon. JAMES A. GALLIVAN, 
House of Representatives. 
Str: In your remarks, as agg the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
sday, January 13, 1920, e „vou say: 
Tur e had four different’ Chiets of Staff here in Washington during 
the period we were at war with Germany. Every one who knows any- 
thing at all about the work of the War De; ent knows that the 
redecessors of the present high priest of Prussianism, Gen. Peyton C. 
March, were considered unequal to the task. Through one pretense 
or another they were removed.” 
In your subsequent discussion of this statement 
assertion that Gen. Hugh L. Scott, Gen, Tasker H. Bl 


‘ou continued the 
and Gen. John 


Biddle were removed from the office of Chief of Staff because of insuf- 
ficiency to the demands of that office. 


These distinguished officers have no opportunity to 2 to the 


statement made by you, which has attained a certain so ay by 
being made a part of the permanent Rxconb of the proceedings of the 
House of Representatives. It is due them, however, that should 
ee ene 1. 8 t bo f Septembe 

en. Hug cott was born on the 22d day of September, 1853; he 
therefore retired, by operation of law, on the 22d ay of September, 
1917. He entered the Army as a cadet on the 1st of July, 1871, 
serving his country for 46 years, most of which service was on the 
pans defending our frontier settlements against the Indians, No man 
n the history. of America is more immediately r msible for the 
acification of the Indian tribes, and it is to the credit of our country 
hat he is looked upon by white men as the greatest safeguard of our 
civilization a t Indian aggression, and by Indians as the squarest 
white man who ever dealt with them on behalf of the United States. 
His later service in the Philippine Islands was distin hed by gal- 
lantry and success; his service as Chief of Staff, which office he was 
occupying when I became Secretary of War, was a splendid illustration 
of the weight of a robust es and a strong and upright character 
in the control of our itary Establishment His service at our 
entrance into the war was conspicuous. On his retirement he was 
recalled into the active service, placed in command at Camp Dix, N. J. 
and there trained a division and administered the affairs of that, great 
camp with the same administrative skill and effectiveness that had 
characterized his entire life as a soldier. 

Gen. Scott was succeeded as Chief of car Gen, Tasker H. Bliss 
who was born on the 31st day of December, 1 , and therefore retir: 
by 3 of law on the 31st of December, 1917. While Acting 
Chief of Staff Gen. Bliss was designated to accompany our first mission 
abroad. He there made so profound an imp: on upon the military 
and civil authorities in the war councils of Europe that on his retire- 
ment he was d ted permanent military representative of the United 
States at Versailles in association with the supreme war council, and 
later, because of his demonstrated wisdom and knowledge of the affairs 
of the world, he was appointed by the President a member of the 
American commission to negotiate peace. Gen. Bliss entered the 
Military Academy at West Point in tember, 1871. His career as 
an active officer of the Army therefore covered a period of 46 years, 
a career „ by scholarship, breadth of view, and vision, He 
wrote the original order under which, in the administration of Secre- 
wy Root, the War College was organized; he has performed adminis- 
trative tasks in Cuba and elsewhere in the difficult days of American 
control of alien peoples always with signal success; and both in the 
Philippines and at home has commanded troops with marked ability. 
There are perhaps few careers among living erican soldiers which 
can be com with that of Gen. Bliss, either in the strength and 
8 5 9 of 4 fts in the man or the opportunities for important service 
o the country. 

1 10th of September, 1917, in a letter to Gen. Pershing, I wrote 
as follows : 

“There is a fourth subject upon which I.want to say a confidential 
word. Gen. Scott will retire on the 22d of this month. He will, of 
course, be called back into the active service and 955 in charge of one 
of our training camps, where his fine character and soldierly experience 
will be an inspiring example to the yous men under him. Gen. Bliss, 
who has three times acted as Chief of Staff, will succeed Gen. Scott 
for the three months which intervene until his own retirement, but 
when Gen. Bliss retires in December it will be necessary to select s 
Chief of Staff, and my strong desire is to have a young man who hus 

d some months of experience in ce. — mind s rather run 
in the direction of Gen. March, who by the middle of November will 
have had an excellent opportunity to become familiar with the whole 
situation abroad, and whose experience in the War Department has 
been such that there would be no loss of time on his part in under- 
standing the intricacies of bureau operation here. In addition to 
that he is a man of itive and decided character. I realize, of course, 
that bringing Gen. March away might be a serious Joss to yon, and 1 
have by no means decided upon him for the place, but I would like to 
have your judgment on this question. It seems to me that cooperation 
in Washington is of an importance impossible to overestimate, and that 
we can assure it best by having a young, aggressive man, who will realize 
from actual observation and pa cipation your difficulties and be able 
to understand from the slightest hint just what it is necessary for us 
to do to be of the maximum support to you.” 

The plan thus outlined was agreed to by Gen. Pershing. Gen. March 
was given immediate and complete opportunity to study the entire 
situation in France, and Gen. Biddle, who had been Assistant Chief of 
Staff during Gen. Bliss’s incumbency, understood perfectly that he would 
act as Chief of Staff only until Gen. March had 1 8 57 his studies of 
the European situation and could return here with the advantage of 
that ence. When Gen. March did return Gen. Biddle was sent 
to France and by Gen. Pershing sent to London, where he was in 
command of all American military activities in England, a post of 

t difficulty and requiring administrative ability, energy, and tact. 
en. Biddle performed hie task in England with the greatest possible 
success; the dispatch of — 8 hundred thousand American Soldiers 
through England was accomplished under his direction smoothly: the 
relations between American soldiers and English soldiers and civilians 
were maintained in a cordial way; and the military business of the 
War De Seer els with the war office in London was dispatched promptly 
and int y. 

It thus appears that the three officers to whom you referred each 
performed his ouy acceptably and that their separation from the office 
of the Chief of Staff in no case involved the slightest reflection upon 
them, but that in fact all three are officers whose services entitle them 
to teful remembrance 25 their fellow citizens. 

i do not refer in this letter to the other matter discussed in your 
speech for the reason that the House of Representatives, by adopting 
the resolution dealing with the award of distinguished-service medals, 
has called for a presentation of that subject in all of its aspects to the 
consideration of the full House. 

I am taking the liberty of making this letter public as the only means 
in my power of doing justice to the reputations of three officers who 
must otherwise sit silent under the imputations contained in your 

Very truly, yours, Newton D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 


REPRINT OF WATER-POWER BILL. 
Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 


reprint of the bill H. R. 3184, the water-power bill, with the 
Senate amendments. 


1920. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- | The Chair hears none. Is there objection to the consideratita 
mous consent for the reprint of the water-power bill, with the | of this bill H. R. 3427? 


Senate amendments. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, when 
will the reprint be had—immediately? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. And it will be available when? 

Mr. ESCH. It may be available to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


CALENDAR FOR UNANIMOUS CONSENT. 


The SPEAKER. Bills on the Calendar for Unanimous Con- 
sent are in order to-day, and the Clerk will call the calendar. 


BRIDGE ACROSS SAVANNAH RIVER, GA. 


The first business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 10922) to grant the consent of Congress to 
the Alfords Bridge Co. to construct a bridge across the Savannah 
River. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. BRAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


RECLAMATION OF ARID LANDS IN CALIFORNIA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 8864) to encourage the reclamation of cer- 
tain arid lands in the State of California, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the immediate con- 
sideration of this bill? x 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman withhold his objection for 
a couple of minutes? 

Mr. WALSH. I reserve the objection. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, this bill is practically the same 
bill that passed the House a couple of months ago and passed the 
Senate and is now a law. The Secretary of the Interior made 
a favorable report on the bill. A similar bill, with language 
practically the same, passed the House by unanimous consent, 
relating to Nevada. The Secretary of the Interior reported 
this legislation to the Committee on Public Lands. It was then 
transferred to the Committee on Irrigation, and it relates to 
California. The committee amended the bill in one particular 
at the request of the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. SaurH] to 
include Idaho. ‘The bill is fully and fairly and safely guarded 
in every particular, and I want to call the attention of the 
House to the fact that the bill as applied to Nevada works well. 

Mr. WALSH. It passed only last October. 

Mr. RAKER. I know; but there have been many filings. . 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman mean to say they have 
done any work under the Nevada law? 

Mr. RAKER. They haye commenced and many filings have 
been made, 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman pretend that because the 
filings work well the law is working well? 

Mr. RAKER. It will, unquestionably, in the opinion of all of 
us who have knowledge of that country. We did not offer to 
amend the Senate bill—because that passed—in order to get 
through, and we thought we would put this bill through for 
California. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. I object. 

Mr. RAKER. I ask, Mr. Speaker, that I may have five min- 
utes in which to proceed, and I ask that the gentleman withhold 
his objection, which will defeat this meritorious legislation, 

Mr. MADDEN. I object. 


BRIDGE ACROSS NIAGARA RIVER, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 3427) to establish a commission to report to Con- 
gress on the praeticability, feasibility, and place, and to devise 
plans for the construction of a public bridge over the Niagara 
River from some point in the city of Buffalo, N. Y., to some 

point in the Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes. 
43 SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 

e bill? 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill just passed may remain on 
the calendar and go to the foot thereof. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that the previous bill, to which objection was made, may go to 
the foot of the calendar. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 


LIX——110 


Mr. CRAMTON and Mr. GARD reserved the right to object. 
Mr. MADDEN, I object, Mr. Speaker. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


EASTERN DISTRICT OF KENTUCKY, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 2476) to amend the act establishing the eastern 
district of Kentucky. 

. Is there objection to the consideration of 

e 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
just wonder if it is the purpose of the Members of the House to 
object to all these bills where a similar bill applying to a par- 
ticular State has already been passed? 

Mr. MADDEN. I withdraw my objection to the bill S. 3427. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks we can return to that. 
At present there is one unanimous consent bill pending. The 
Chair will return to that when this is disposed of. Is there 
objection to the consideration of this bill? 

Mr. RAKER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
am just making a few feeble remarks the attitude of 
the House upon the Calendar for Unanimous Consent, and I 
wondered whether or not it was the purpose of the House and 
the intention of the Members to object to all the bills on the 
Calendar for Unanimous Consent just simply because they are 
on the calendar? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I object if we are to waste our 
time in this way. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Michigan object? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will withhold the objection if we are going 
to discuss the bill before us. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman has his rights. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bili? 

Mr. MADDEN. I object. I have already objected. 

BRIDGE ACROSS NIAGARA RIVER. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill S. 3427. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S. 3427. An act to establish a commission to 
the practicability, feasibility, and place, and to 
construction of a public bridge over the N 
in the city of Buffalo, N. Y., to some point 
and for other purposes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. WALSH. In order to save time, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. The Clerk will report 
the next bill. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. GARD. To inquire whether the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mappen] made objection to the bill about the time of 
fixing time for holding court at Lexington? 

Mo AUDEN: I objected to 130. I did not intend to object 
to 1 


rt to Congress on 

plans for the 
ra River from some point 
the Dominion of Canada, 


EASTERN DISTRICT OF KENTUCKY. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill S. 2476. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 2476) to amend the act establishing the eastern district 
of Kentucky. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, I shall not object, 
except to call attention to the language of the bill with respect 
to possible amendment. The amendment which the Attorney 
General recommended in his report on the bill was that a small 
proviso should be added, so that the Government would be 
under no expense for the holding of the court at Lexington. 
The proviso, as it appears on page 2, lines 8, 9, 10, and 11, is 
to provide— 

That suitable rooms and accommodations for holding court at Lex- 
ington shall be furnished without expense to the United States, 

The Attorney General’s letter indicates as a condition prece- 
dent that the city or county authorities at Lexington should 
furnish court quarters rent free until a courthouse has been 
built. It is my purpose to inquire of those who are familiar 
with conditions at Lexington whether this is to be done by the 
county in which Lexington is situated or by the city of Lex- 
ington? 

Mr. CANTRILL. The fiscal court has already passed a reso- 
lution which gives the handsome courthouse of the county for 


the holding of the Federal court witheut expense to the Gov- 
ernment. The resolution has already been adopted by the fiscal 


court, 
Mr. GARD. Then no amendment would be necessary in the 


? 

Mr. CANTRILL. I do not think it is necessary, but as the 
committee has reported it I have no objection to it. 

Mr. GARD. I mean the amendment suggesting Fayette 
County? 

Mr. CANTRILL. That would be all right, although, as a mat- 
ter of fact, Fayette County has taken the necessary steps to 
provide quarters in the handsome bullding in that town. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill. It is on the 
Union Calendar. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER.. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent. that the bill be considered in the House as 
in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

„ of the District Court of 
United Stat ios tie astern District of Kentucky shall be held 
nam 2 
A Jackson : Bee inning on the fret Monday in March and the third’ 

ea ‘ear. 
1 
| en eur, 

At Covington : spon the first Monday in April and the third 

ming on the fourth Monday in April ana the 
wat! London : Beginning on the — Monday in May and the fourth 

A Catlettsburg : Beginning on the fourth Monday in May and the 


Mon Decem! each year, 
8 8 in the second Monday in Jan and the 


the 
at 


v in June 


second Mon in each year: Provided, That suitable rooms 
and accommodations for holding court a m shall be furnished 
without expense to the United States. 


And at such other times and places as may hereafter be provided by 


W. 
The clerk of the court for the eastern district of Kentucky shall 
h f himself, a di ox a clerical assistant 
e ee ae Ge bending court within seit’ isteice. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, this bill is being read 
for amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the committee amend- 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

- 2, lin after the 
word’? just insert “Bosideds hat saliabie Tomb and accommoda. 
tions for holding court at Lexington shall be furnished without expense 
to the United States.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed. to. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out 
the last word. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, this bill, in fact, is an 
amendment to some section of the Judicial Code. I think it 
ought to so state. It is a copy of a part of some section, the 
section relating to Kentucky, in a judicial code, but it comes 
in as an independent proposition. 

Now, it has usually been considered desirable in legislation 
relating to the holding of Federal court in a State to keep together 
the provisions relating to a State as far as possible, and instead 
of this being done that way it seems to be proposed as an inde- 
pendent proposition. If anyone wants to know hereafter about 
the places of holding court in Kentucky he will have to read 
the section of the Judicial Code in relation to the matter and 
then to compare it with this bill, as an independent law, instead 
of having it all together. Of course, it can be done, but it isa 
very sloppy way of doing business, 

The Committee on the Judiciary really ought to have some uni- 
form practice about these things, it seems to me. Two weeks 
ago we passed a bill to amend the act relating to the holding of 
court in the State of New York, a Senate bill, and in that case 
the Committee on the Judiciary reported in an amendment in 
conformity with the practice which I have just suggested, strik- 
ing out all after the enacting clause, and inserting the section 
of the Judiciary Code in reference to the holding of Federal 
courts in New York. I do not know why this is done differently. 
The next bill on the calendar is still different. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Certainly. 
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Mr. GARD. I wish to say that I think the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Illinois is a very good one. I think the amend- 
ment should be made as we amended the New York section of 
the code, for the reason which the gentleman has given; that is, 
that it places the whole matter in one condensed paragraph or 
section, so that the law can be considered as amended without 
having to resort to different parts of the code. 

What I rose for was to ascertain whether either the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. CANTRELL} or the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Vorsteap] has the code before him. If so, they 
could suggest the section of the code which is amended. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That section of the code covers other 
districts besides the enstern district of Kentucky. That is car- 
ried as a part of the section. It could easily be provided by 
copying the section of the code which fs changed and incor- 
porated in this bill. That ought to become the practice of this 
committee. The committee clerk, who is an able man, would 
know how to prepare bills in that shape for presentation to the 
committee when the committee considers them. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELO®. I want to ask as a matter of informa- 
tion, because I have no interest in this except indirectly, but in 
another bill directly. In establishing a court at Lexington, as 
this bill provides, in whose hands is vested the power to lay off 
the district—that is, the subdistricts where the litigants will go 
to the Lexington district courts? 

Mr. MANN of Minois. It is within the power of the judge 
to require the cases to be presented at a certain meeting of the 


rt. 
3 m KINCHELOE. At a certain geographic point in the dis- 
rict? 
Taa MANN of Illinois. He can do as he pleases about that, I 
eve. 

Mr. MORGAN. I think the court can direct the trial of these 
cases at any of these points and direct that the witnesses be 
called there. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That is what I said. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Ir understood there was a certain terri- 
tory in each of these districts where the litigants and witnesses 
all go. 

Mr. MANN of Hlinois. Practically thete is; but if the lawyers 
agree to go to another place, it is within the power of the court 
to let them do so. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. It is also in the power of the court to 
allow the witnesses and litigants to go to any point? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes. That is the reason for this 
bill. It is to enable the litigants in one part of the district to 
have their cases heard in a different place from the present loca- 
tion. They are not required to go all over the district. They 
are not required to follow the judge in all his perambulations 
over the district. 

Mr. MORGAN, Take Oklahoma for example. There are four 
or fiye districts, and a district may cover several counties. The 
court can try cases in every one of those counties. The lawyers 
have no say about it. The court determines that the case 
shall be tried in a certain town. 

Mr. MANN of Ilinois. Practically the court exercises his 
power so as to accommodate lawyers and litigants. 

Mr. MORGAN. I am not certain about that. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That is the whole theory of litigation 
of this character. That is the reason why they want this Ken- 
tucky place created, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I would like to suggest that the 
criticism made by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] is 
well taken, and the better practice would be to set out the sec- 
tion of the statute that is covered. 

But this bill came from the Senate, and, at the suggestion of 
the Attorney General, who appeared before the Committee on the 
Judiciary, it was thought best to report the bill as it came from 
the Senate with the proposed amendment. But I am perfectly 
willing to offer section 83 of the Judiciary Code in place of sec- 
tion 1 of this bill, with the amendment including Lexington. The 
provisions of the Judiciary Code with reference to the terms of 
court at these various other places mentioned in the bill seem to 
be the same as those fixed by the bill. This bill simply adds as 
to the places of holding court in the eastern district of Ken- 
tu 


cky. 

I offer the following amendment: To strike out lines 1 to 11 
on page 1 and lines 1 to 17 on page 2 and insert the following, 
which is section 83 of the Judicial Code, amended so as to in- 
clude Lexington. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachutetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


1920. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Wats: On page 1 strike out all after the 
enacting clause, and on page 2 strike out lines 1 to 17, inclusive, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

„Section 83 of the Judicial Code is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“*Sec. 83. The State of Kentucky is divided into two districts, to be 
known as the eastern and w districts of Kentucky. The eastern 
district shall include the territory embraced, on the ist day of July, 
1910, in the counties of Carroll, Trimble, Henry, Shelby, Anderson, 
Campbell, Pendleton, Grant, 


Mercer, Boyle, Gallatin, Boone, Kenton a 


Owen, Franklin, Bourbon, Scott, Woodford, yette, Jessamine, 
rard, Madison, Lincoln, Rockcastle, Pulaski, ayne 3 „ 
Knox, Harlan, Laurel, Clay, Leslie, Letcher, Perry, Owsley, ackson, 
Estill, Lee, Breatbhitt, Knott, Pike, Floyd, Magofiin, Martin, Johnson, 
Lawrence, Boyd, Greenup, er, ott, organ, Wolfe, Powell, 
Menifee, Clark, Montgomery, Bath, Rowan, Lewis, Fleming, Mason, 
Bracken, Robertson, Nicholas, and Harrison, with the waters thereof. 
Terms of the district court for the eastern district shall be held at 
Frankfort on the second Monday in March and the fourth Monday in 
September; at Covington on the first Monday in April and the 
Monday in October; at Richmond on the fourth Monday in April and 
the second Monday in November; at London on the second Monday in 
May and the fourth Monday in November; at Catlettsburg on the fourth 
Monday in May and the second Monday in December; at Jackson on 
the first Monday in March and the third Monday in September; at 
Lexington on the second Monday in January and the second Monday in 
June: Provided, That suitable rooms and accommodations are furnished 
for holding court at Jackson and Lexington free of expense to the 
Government until such time as a public building shall be erected there. 
The western district shall include the territory embraced on the Ist 
day of J uly, 1910, in the counties of Oldham, Jeferson, Spencer, Bullitt, 
Nelson, Washington, Marion, Larue, Taylor, Casey, Green, Adair, Rus- 
sell, Clinton, Cumberland, Monroe Metcalfe, Allen, Barren, Simpson, 
Logan, Warren, Butler, Hart, Edmonson, Grayson Hardin, M 
Breckenridge, Hancock, Daviess, Ohio, McLean, Muhlenberg, 
Christian, Trigg, Lyon, Caldwell, Livingston, Crittenden, 
Webster, Henderson, Union, „ Calloway, McCracken, Graves, 
Ballard, Carlisle, Hickman, and Fulton, with the waters thereof. Terms 
of the district court for the western district shall be held at Louisyille 
on the second Mondays in March and October; at Owensboro on the 
first Monday in May and the fourth Monday in November; at Paducah 
on the third Mondays in April and November; and at Bowling Green 
on the third Monday in May and the second Monday in December. The 
clerk of the court for the eastern district shall maintain an office in 
charge of himself or a deputy at Frankfort, at Covington, at Richmond, 
at London, at Catlettsburg, at Jackson, and at n; the 
clerk of the western district shall maintain an office in charge of 
himself or a deputy at Louisville, at Owensboro, at Paducah, and at 
Bowling Green, each of which offices shall be kept o at all times 
for the transaction of the business of said court. The clerks of the 
courts for the eastern and western districts, upon issuing original 
rocess in a civil action, shall make it returnable to the court nearest 
o the county of the residence of the defendant, or of that defendant 
whore county is nearest to a court, Sg shall, immediately upon payment 


the process is not thus made returnable, defendant may, upon 
motion or before the calling of the cause, have it transferred to the court 
to which it should have been sent had the clerk known the residence 
of the defendant when the action was brought.“ 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachuetts is to put the bill in the form in which 
it should have been introduced and reported, or reported 
whether so introduced or not; but unless we have information 
whether this section has been amended heretofore we ought not, 
in my judgment, to agree to this amendment. That could be 
easily ascertained; but the fact is that this amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts is based on a printed sec- 
tion in the judicial title as it originally passed Congress, with 
an amendment including the holding of court in Lexington for 
the eastern district. I venture to say that in most of the States 
there have been changes in the districts or in the time of hold- 
ing court in the various districts, enacted as amendments to the 
original law since it was passed. I suggest to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts that it might not be very safe to agree to 
this amendment unless some gentleman, between now and the 
time when the Senate agrees to the amendment, sees to it that 
the act has not heretofore been amended and that we are not 
by this amendment eliminating some amendment heretofore en- 
acted into law. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask if it is the purpose of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts to offer an amendment like- 
wise to the title. The title should be amended by stating that 
it is an act to amend section 83 of the Judicial Code. 

Mr. WALSH. We can not amend the title in the committee. 

Mr. GARD. I am simply calling attention to it for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether the gentleman is going to offer 
that amendment in the House. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

ù 5 5 SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the remainder of the 
ill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That this act shall take effect and be in force from and after 
its passage. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I move to strike out section 2. It is 
not good practice. 
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The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordere to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
TRANSFERRING EARLY COUNTY FROM THE NORTHERN TO THE 

SOUTHERN JUDICIAL DISTRICT OF GEORGIA. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 11053) to transfer the county of Early from 
the northern judicial district of Georgia to the southern judicial 
district of Georgia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, Reserving the right to object, this bill 
is subject to the same criticism that was made to the other bill, 
but we agreed to the other bill without objection. The House 
committee inserted an amendment providing that the clerk of 
the division of the United States court at Columbus shall trans- 
mit all pending litigation, with related documents and papers, 
to the clerk of the division of the United States court at 
Albany. What do you propose to do, abolish all proceedings of 
the court where the old court is held? I suppose the intention 
clearly was to transmit to the division to which this county is 
now to be attached litigation originating in this county? 

Mr. PARK. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. 
Says by many degrees. 

Mr. PARK. It should be “all pending litigation from Early 
County.” 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. There are now five divisions in the 
southern district, of which the Albany division is one, court 
being held at Albany. It is proposed to attach a new county to 
that division, taking it away from the division where the court 
is held at Columbus. I confess that I do not know the exact 
language that ought to be used. My recollection is that we 
never have provided, where a county is detached from one divl- 
sion of a district and put in another division of a district, any- 
thing at all in reference to the transfer of the papers. 

Mr. PARK. The gentleman thinks that would go by opera- 
tion of law? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I can not say whether the judge has 
the authority or not. I do not know just how you would de- 
scribe it. You say here that he shall transmit “all pending 
litigation.” Of course, that would abolish all litigation at Co- 
ue or in the division to which Early County is now at- 

Mr. PARK. It is intended to relate only to litigation in 
Early County. You might add the words Early County.” 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Does not the gentleman think that if the lan- 
guage was recast so as to read “ shall transmit all pending liti- 
gation, with related documents and papers, as may be directed 
by the judge of the northern judicial district“? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It may be. I have simply a memo- 
randum to insert “pending litigation originating in Early 
County.” I do not know whether that is appropriate or not. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. Would not the purpose be served if we put 
after the words “pending litigation,” in line 10, the words 
“Early County,” so that it would read: “shall transmit all 
pending litigation in Early County, with related documents,” 
and so forth? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I suppose the gentleman means orig- 
inating in Early County. There is no litigation pending in 
Early County. 

Mr. PARK. Make it read “all litigation that originated in 
Early County.” 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The gentleman will readily see that 
under the language of the bill no one would know what litiga- 
tion was to be transmitted unless it was all transmitted, and 
no one desires it to be all transmitted. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. How would the gentleman define “litigation 
originating in Early County“? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I suppose the only way would be by 
citizenship. 

Mr. WALSH. There is no citizenship of the county; it is 
the citizenship of the State. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Well, residence. I do not think that 
language would be sufficient. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Does not the gentleman from Georgia think 
that the desire would be accomplished if the language was 
made to read: “transmit such litigation, with related docu- 


That is not what the amendment 
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ern judicial district“? 

Mr. PARK. I think that would accomplish it. 
keep what he wanted to try himself and send the rest to the 
other court. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I think myself that the language of 
section 1 is sufficient without the language of section 2. 
think that has usually been the custom. Whether it has re- 
sulted satisfactorily I do not know. I have no objection to the 
language suggested by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
Clearly the language reported in the bill is not sufficient. I 
have no objection to the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. PARK. Does the gentleman think the suggestion of- 
fered by the gentleman from Massachusetts sufficient to cover 
any objection that he has? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It sounds all right. 

Mr. PARK. ‘That the judge may have authority to transfer 
to the other court all such litigation as he thinks proper. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Minois. Yes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. ‘Would not the amendment of 
the gentleman from Massachnsetts leave it in the discretion of 
the judge to transmit such litigation as he pleased? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The clerk is to transmit it under the 


direction of the court. The question is what he is going to 


transfer, You have either got to confine it to litigation origi- 
nating in the county, and no one seems to know just how you 
would ascertain it without leaving it to somebody. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. It becomes a discretionary mat- 
ter with the judge. If you say the clerk shall transmit what 
the judge directs him to, it makes it certain. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. My observation of judges is, espe- 
cially in the United States courts, that they are always willing to 
get rid of a case if they can and have somebody else look after it. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘The discretion ought to rest with some one, 
because the cases may involve other litigants than those resid- 


ing in Barly County. 
Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes; and cases may have been heard. 
a motion 


Mr. WALSH. And might be about to be heard. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Some might have pending 
for a new trial and various other things. I do not object to the 
consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the county of Early, in the State of 

, and it is hereby, ed from the n 
the United States court to the southern judicial 
States court for said State of Georgia. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Add a new section, as follows: 

“Suc, 2. That . the S act the clerk of 
the division of the United States court at Ga., to which the 
said Marly County is now attached, shall transmit all Dae toe Fy tion, 
with related documents and papers, to the clerk of di of the 
2 States court at Albany, Ga., to which said county is now at- 

c 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I have an amendment which I 
desire to offer, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Warsa moves to amend the committee amendment, as follows: 
Atter ‘the wor’ “ transmit,” in line ant 5 = 5 rod maert 
ofthe’ northern Jafleial district may et.“ fs 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, that will make the language read 
as follows: 

hat immediate! the f this act th k 
VVT 
transmit such pending 
atait may direct, to the Rierk of the en or the United: Btrtes 
Ban 4 ch said county is now attached. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer a substitute for 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
La WatsH]. The substitute was prepared by the gentleman 

om Georgia [Mr. Lanxrorp], and us it is a little difficult to 
read, I shall read it myself. 


apers, as the 


m the passage of this act the clerk 


of the division of the United States court at Columbus, Ga., to which 
the said Early County is now attached, shall transmit ‘ail 

which is on file in the northern district of Geo: which would not 
have led in said northern distri but w: would have 

filed in the southern district of Goons the county of 

in the southern district of th related documents 


0 wi rel. and papers, 
to the clerk of the division of the United States court at Albany, Ga., 
to which sald county is now attached. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Ohio offers a substi- 


tute, which the Clerk will report. 
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Mr. GARD. It is rather difficult to report it the way it is 
prepared now. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair suggests that the gentleman 
prepare it so that it may be reported. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, while that is being 
done, will the gentleman yieid? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. If there be a case which has been 
heard pending before the judge for decision, does the gentle- 
man think that that ought to be transferred? 

Mr. GARD. A case pending before the judge for decision? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. I should say not. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. But under the language the gentle- 
man has suggested it would be transferred to a new court and 
a new trial had. 

Mr. GARD. If it would, then the amendment should not be 
adopted. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I think the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa] would answer the pur- 
pose, for it transfers such cases as the judge directs. 

Mr. GARD. That might cover it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I think we are perfectly safe in say- 
ing that the judge shall direct the transfer of all cases origi- 
nating in the county, or certainly that the parties desire to 
have transferred, unless the judge had had a hearing of them 
and had them under consideration and the parties did not want 
them transferred. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask to withdraw my substitute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman withdraws his substitute. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the committee 
amendment as amended. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, it may be hypercritical, 
but I move to amend, in line 9, by inserting after the word 
“which” ‘the word “ division,” and to make the same amend- 
ment after the word “ which” in line 2, page 2. 

The SPEAKER. The from Illinois offers an 

to the amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

1, Une 9, after the word which“ 8 ss 
page 2, line 2, after the word which” „ dive. i 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 

by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend, on 
page 2, line 2, by striking out the word “now” and inserting 
the word “ hereby.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 2, strike out the word “now” and insert in Heu thereof 
the word “ hereby.” 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, that is necessary be- 
cause under the of the amendment this county is now 
attached to two different divisions, and plainly it can not be. 

5 SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPHAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPHAKHR. The question is on the passage of the bill. 
The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Branton) there were—ayes 55, noes 2. 

So the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Pank, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

EXCHANGE OF LANDS IN HAWATI. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 10432) to provide for the exchange of Gov- 
ernment lands for privately owned lands in the Territory of 
Hawaii. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
it seems to me that this is a bill that we ought to have a little 
more information about than is conveyed by the report of the 
committee on the bill or by the bill itself. If the gentleman 


1920. 
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reporting the bill is prepared to answer one or two inquiries, 
I would be pleased to make them rather than to actually object. 

Mr. MONAHAN of Wisconsin, Mr. Speaker, I reported the 
bill. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, my inquiries are these: I 
note that you are endeayoring to secure a general permission for 
the exchange of land now owned by the Government, not alone 
at the present time but in the future, for certain privately 
owned lands in the Island of Hawaii. The report of the com- 
mittee calls attention to five specified tracts, which seem to 
have reached the committee through the channel of several in- 
quiries made originally to the Secretary of War. When the 
hearing was held, information could not be secured as to just 
what was aimed at, but finally five lists were submitted. The 
first list consists of 254 acres, owned by a leading citizen of 
Honolulu, Mr. MeCandless—I believe a disappointed candidate 
for governor of the islands—which is valued at $65,000. Some 
information is gathered that it could be condemned for about 
$20,000. About the other tracts there is little information given 
in respect to who owns them or their value or for what pur- 
pose they are to be secured on the part of the Government. It 
therefore seems to me that before a bill of as an indefinite a 
character as this is given consideration we ought certainly to 
have very much more information than is given in the report 

-of the committee. I am very glad that the gentleman is pre- 
pared to give us the information. 

Mr. MONAHAN of Wisconsin. I do not know about that. I 
will do the best I can. The Government owns in the Territory 
of Hawaii 1,146 acres of land. It is unfit for military purposes. 
It is too far away, or its topography is not right 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. MONAHAN of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Is he aware whether it is suitable land 
for the cultivation of pineapples? 

Mr. MONAHAN of Wisconsin. Some of it is and some of it 
is not, and the Government asks for authority, now having only 
authority to buy, if they want to buy, 40 acres of land at a price 
not to exceed $5,000 for the tract. They ask permission to be 
given authority to exchange the land now owned by the Govern- 
ment for adjoining lands suitable for military purposes. 

Now, as to the maps, I have them here, and any Member can 
come and look at them, but the department does a want them 
thrown out to the public, as they are military ma; 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, will the 3 yield 
for a question? 

eee MONAHAN of Wisconsin. Gladly. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. As I understand the purpose of this 
bill, it is to permit the accomplishment of an object which 
would be accomplished within a short time, to permit the Goy- 
ernment to trade some of the land which it owns and does not 
need for some lands which the Government does need in con- 
nection with its military eperations? 

Mr. MONAHAN of Wisconsin. And without cost to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. But there is no limit of time what- 
ever in the bill. This would authorize the President hereafter, 
without any restriction of time, to transfer any land owned by 
the United States to a private individual for land owned by the 
individual. Does the gentleman have any objection to putting 
in a restriction as to time? I would suggest three years. 

Mr. MONAHAN of Wisconsin. I would not object to that. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Certainly if it is to go through this 
transfer can be effected probably within a three-year period. 

mr MONAHAN of Wisconsin. I have no objection to that 
at all. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I think there ought to be a restric- 
tion of time, because if we grant a general authority for the 
purpose only of accomplishing a specific object, we ought not to 
leave the general authority to run forever. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Does not the gentleman also think there 
should be a restriction as to these specific transactions? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Well, no; because I think the Govern- 
ment will do far better if it has a chance to trade with five 
owners of property. 

Mr. TREADWAY. They do not know who the owners are. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. It does not make any difference who 
the owners are. They can not trade with them until they find 
them out. With the owners of five different properties the Gov- 
ernment can do a good deal better in making a trade than with 
one individual whose land they want. These gentlemen out 
there will be told if this bill passes that we will make a reason- 
able trade with them. If not, we will get authority from Con- 
gress to condemn their land. And I have no doubt they will 
make a reasonably good trade if they are given the authority. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects. 
The Clerk will report the next bill. 


CODE OF LAW FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 6025) to amend the act entitled “An act to 
establish a code of law for the District of Columbia, approved 
March 3, 1901,” and the acts amendatory thereof and supple- 
mentary thereto. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 


tion of the bill? 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
wish to inquire about the manner in which this committee got 
control of this bill to revise the Code of the District of Colum- 
bia? I find in the report which the Judiciary Committee has 
brought in the following: 

The question of the Code of the District of Columbia has 
been pending before the House Judiciary Committee for the past four 
years. s 

I find on examination that prior to 1911 the Committee on 
Revision of the Laws had prepared a bill to revise the Code of 
the District of Columbia, and it is indicated that this bill is one 
to revise the code. It is a bill to revise and amend the act to 
revise the Code of the District of Columbia. There is no ques- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, but it should have gone to the Committee on 
Revision of the Laws. This reference is indicative of the gen- 
eral carelessness and general indifference as to a few commit- 
tees doing all the work. According to their report, this bill 
has been before that committee for four years. We can not ac- 
complish much in this House if all of the legislation goes to a 
few committees. Here is one that the learned Committee on 
the Judiciary has gone ahead on, as if they had some authority 
over it. I would like to know from the chairman of that com- 
mittee what they are doing with this bill? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. This bill was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary in the regular order as an amendment to a num- 
ber of sections. It is not a revision of the law. So I do not see 
why the chairman of the Committee on Revision of the Laws 
should find fault. 

Mr. LITTLE, Why do you say in your report that the ques- 
tion of revising the Code of the District of Columbia has been 
before the committee for the past your years? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It should say, “for amending the laws.” 

Mr. LITTLE. This is not only an amendment, it is a revision. 
It covers everything from forcible entry and detainer to rape. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
wish to say this—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts de- 
mands the reguiar order. 

Mr. WALSH. I withdraw the demand. I thought the gen- 
tleman from Kansas had finished. 

Mr. LITTLE. I shall finish in a moment. 

I have investigated this bill, and I think it is a good one, 
and I am not going to stand in the road of good legislation on 
any mere technicality. I simply wanted to call attention to the 
lack of wisdom in such adjustment of the legislation of the 
House. When I introduced a bill to revise and amend, it 
was referred to the overstocked Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee, becanse the original act came from there. But when a bill 
went in to amend an act brought in by the Revision Committee 
it goes for four years to the Judiciary Committee—for four 
years. If the rule applied against us once, the same ruling 
would have favored us next—the same interpretation of the 
rule I mean. 

I want to ask unanimous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks, so that I may insert and include in my remarks a 
few precedents on this subject, so that I can get before the House 
the precise point I wish to make. The revision committee has 
had the approval of its authority to handle bills providing a 
civil code for Alaska in 1900 and 1901, establishing a con- 
gressional correspondence business in 1892, amending laws re- 
lating to Government contracts in 1892, on alien-land owner- 
ship in 1888, on clerks for Members in 1888, for punishing those 
setting fire to grass on public lands in 1888, and on the franking 
privilege in 1892. In 1882 the resolutions distributing the 
President’s message provided that this revision committee 
should have charge of the subjects of transfer of the Lighthouse 
Service, the Coast Survey, and the Revenue Marine Service 
from the Treasury to the Navy. Here are nearly a dozen in- 
stances in which this committee has had amending power which 
had nothing to do with codification. The dictionary says to 
revise means to amend, and it does. There are many other in- 
stances in which the power to revise has been so held. All my 
argument seeks is that the dictionary be recognized in the 
House as a rule of good English. I think this bill is a glaring 
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example of the error I referred to. This bill is a bill to revise 
the District Code. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on the subject of references 
of bills to the Committee on the Revision of the Laws. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. . 

Mr. CRAMTON. Inasmuch as this is æ matter purely affect- 
ing the District of Columbia, and the rules of the House 
regarding jurisdiction provide that matters pertaining to the 
District of Columbia shall go to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, what does the gentleman from Kansas think 
about that? 

Mr. LITTLE. That is simply another difficulty in the mat- 
ter of interpreting the rules and the propriety of interpreting 
them so that all the committees of the House will be at 
work, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will pardon 
me, this law to which these amendments are offered is within 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on the Judiciary. The Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary has jurisdiction of the courts, and all 

. bills to amend these statutes have heretofore been referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. LITTLE. This is a bill to establish a code of law in the 
District of Columbia, not confined to courts at all, and there is 
no committee of the House that is authorized to report such a 
bill except the Committee on the Revision of the Laws. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. : 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman contend that a bill to 
establish an original code of laws belongs to the Committee on 
the Revision of the Laws? 

Mr. LITTLE. Certainly I do; the precedents that I will 
insert so demonstrate. See the decisions as to the Alaska Code 
and the Columbia Code. That there should be broader view of 
the rules assigning bills is evidently in the interests of speedy 
legislation, of thorough consideration, of putting every Member 
at work on important propositions, and would put a stop to this 
talk about idle committees. Is it possible all the brains and 
industry of the House are on five or six committees? Interpret 
your rules as they read and every committee will be reasonably 
busy and none will be overworked. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, this bill is entitled “A 
bill to amend the act entitled ‘An act to establish a code of law 
for the District of Columbia,’ approved March 3, 1901, and the 
acts amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto,” a public 
bill, referred by the Speaker to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
The Speaker is not supposed to read through a bill from one 
end to the other to find out to which committee it shall be re- 
ferred, though frequently he does. The Speaker referred this 
bill, on the title, to the Committee on the Judiciary, a natural 
reference. It was introduced on June 17, 1919. That is some 
time ago. ‘The rules of the House provide that where any other 
committee thinks it is entitled to the jurisdiction of a bill it can 
bring that matter before the House any day, except on Calendar 
Wednesday, perhaps. It has been six months since this bill was 
introduced. The Committee on the Revision of the Laws, which, 
in my judgment, never had any jurisdiction or any right to 
jurisdiction over the bill at all, now complains, through its chair- 
man, because the bill was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary erroneously, as the gentleman from Kansas says. If 
it were referred erroneously, the gentleman from Kansas ought 
to have brought the matter before the House. 

I would suggest to my friend from Kansas, for whom I have 
great affection, that the only way to avoid the necessity for his 
frequent complaints about references of bills is to come before 
the House some morning when a bill to amend a section of the 
Revised Statutes has been introduced and referred to some other 
committee and move to discharge the other committee and 
refer the bill to his committee and let the House settle the 
question. That is the only way it can be settled. If the House 
desires to turn all legislation over to the distinguished com- 
mittee presided over by the distinguished and able gentleman 
from Kansas, it will vote with him “aye,” but I expect the 
“ayes” will be few and the “noes” will be numerous. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman very justly sug- 
gests that I am open to the same criticism as the rest of the 
Members, because he says I should have disposed of this sooner. 
I plead guilty. That disposes of that. He says I have fre- 
quently complained of this. I have complained just twice. I 
am entirely familiar with the rule for asking a vote. Perhaps 
when I think the House has considered it sufficiently, I will seek 


me 8 as to whether all legislation should only be considered 
y a few. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, I have heard the gentleman complain 
more than twice, 

Mr. LITTLE. No; I have complained only twice. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I have heard the gentleman complain 
more than twice on this floor; twice recently. 

Mr. LITTLE. My memory is at fault, then. “The gentle- 
man from Kansas,” as a matter of fact, has all the work he 
ean stand up under in the Committee on the Revision of the 
Laws. He does not want any more work there. But that is 
not the point he is now discussing. The point is, I think, the 
rules should be interpreted so that every committee should be 
a working committee instead of all the work being done by 
three or four committees. As a matter of fact, when I have 
brought it before you and you have had an opportunity to study 
it, I expect to demonstrate that I am right. But, as the gentle- 
man suggests, it would not be worth while for me to try to do it 
now. You have got to assimilate the facts before I am going 
to ask you to vote on the question, Why should all the real power 
be in a few hands? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. What would be the advantage of having 
the bills distributed around? ; 

Mr. LITTLE. I am glad you inquire. The advantage would 
be this, and that is the most important thing about it: As it is 
now much of the legislation of the House is concentrated in a 
few committees, and these few committees, having so much to 
do, are all behind in their work, and people complain because 
their legislation is delayed. The second result is that some 
of the committees do not have much to do. The Committee on 
Education, for instance, as was shown the other day, has not a 
clerk, and it was hinted that it had little to do. If it has 
enough to do, it ought to have a clerk. If the committee which 
speaks for the schools and teachers of the United States has 
not enough business to entitle them to a clerk, the House should 
change its methods and give it more authority. The commit- 
tees should be at work. If our methods were changed, the re- 
sult would be that most of the committees would be at work all 
the time, just as a few of these other committees now are. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, do I understand the gentle- 
man from Kansas desires to object? 

Mr. LITTLE. No. I was only answering a question. 

Mr. MONDELL. It seems to me if an objection is to be 
made, it should be made. 

Mr. LITTLE. I stopped some time ago. Several gentlemen 
have asked me questions, as does the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I think this is a very compre- 
hensive and very important bill, and should be considered with 
greater opportunity for discussion than can be afforded by the 
Calendar for Unanimous Consent. I therefore object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio objects. 
Clerk will report the next bill. 


HONORABLE DISCHARGE FROM THE MILITARY OR NAVAL SERVICE. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 11449) providing that any person who 
served in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States 
during any war, who was killed in action, or died of wounds 
incurred or disease contracted in such service, shall be deemed 
to have been honorably discharged from such service, and to 
give pensionable status to the widow or former widow of any 
such person. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Reserving the right to object, I should 
like to ask the gentleman of the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
how his committee got jurisdiction over a bill so broad as this? 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. The bill refers to any war, of 
course, but the only cases I know anything about that it would 
affect are cases of the Civil War. It will be remembered that 
all recent legislation as to widows’ pensions is based upon 
90 days’ service of the soldier and an honorable discharge 
therefrom. The Pension Bureau, or the Department of the 
Interior, has held that a man killed in action or who died in 
the service was not honorably discharged, and his widow has 
been denied a pension because he did not technically have an 
honorable discharge, although he died in the service of his 
country. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, to save time, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made, The Clerk will report 
the next bill. 
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Mr. FULLER of Illinois. I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill may remain on the calendar. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Why does not the gentleman move to 
suspend the rules? 

Mr. FULEER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, will the Chair recog- 
nize me to make a motion te suspend the rules and pass the 
bill? 

The SPEAKER. Not at present. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. I ask unanimous eonsent that the 
biH may remain on the calendar. 

The SP The gentleman from Ilinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill may remaim on the calendar. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


PROOF OF WIDOWHOOD IN CLAIMS FOR PENSION. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent. 
was the bill (H. R. 11489) concerning proof of widowhood in 
claims for pension. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


riage is invalid, and other things of that kind; and 
situation often makes it very diffieult for the widow of 
deceased soldier to prove that her husband was legally div 
from a former spouse; but the language ef the bill is 
IRAE LE 00E AAE COV AEA ROA MEIER ETE oe 
many years ago had left his wife and famiy and go away 
immoral women into seme ether State and 


It shall constitute Prop root 8 widowhood te establish by 
competent testimony that 
and lived 


showed that she had actually been ceremonially married to the 
soldier and had lived and eohabited with him for a period of 
seven years, although the marriage itself might have been 
„ the expectation of the wife who acted in 

0 ok tha: 4 16 
it is left broad enough to include common-law marriages. 


other. The gentleman's amendment would cover 

eases and would improve the existing law; 

the old widows who were married 40 or 

record of marriages was kept and when 
have died, it is often impossible to prove a ceremonial marria 

For that reasom a great many 


and whom he held out as his wife when, as a matter ef fact, he 
had a lawful wife and legitimate children in seme other State, 
and this would defeat their rights. I happen to know of a ease 
in my own district where the rights to property had tœ be de- 
cided in court upon that very ground. The man had abandoned 
his lawful wife and children and had come to Texas with an 
immoral woman, had lived in the community for years. and held 
her out as his wife, and when he died of course she claimed his 
property. 


Mr. FULLER of Illinois. I think that would be a very ex- 
eeptional ease. 

Mr. BLACK. It would be; but I de not think we eught to 
open up the law se as to permit pensions to women of that kind. 
I am perfectly willing that the necessity of showing affirms 
tively that the husband was divorced from his: fermer wife or 
that she had died be done away with. I reeognize that it isa 
very difficult matter sometimes to prove that on account of the 
long lapse of time in some cases, but I would net be willing to 
do away with the necessity of the proof of a ceremenial mar- 
riage. That is a fact whieh eught to be reasonably susceptible 
. ot * the surviving widew and she should be required te 
make 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. I would be willing to have the 
gentleman offer his amendment and let the House pass upon it. 
The bill would then be an improvement on the present law; but 
I de not think we ought to punish ninety and nine innocent 
persons in order to catch one guilty one. 

Mr. BLACK. I Shall have to. object. unless I get that amend- 


ment. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas objects. The 
Clerk wilk report the next bill. 
WITNESSES IN CRIMINAL CASES. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Censent 
was the bill (H. R. 4383) to further amend section S58 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this deals: with what statute? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It deals with the section relating to the 
competency ef witnesses in criminal eases. The law at present 
makes the law of the State applicable in civil cases but not in 
eviminal cases, and there is complaint, because under the eom- 
mon law, which prevails in Federal courts in eriminal eases, a 
number of witnesses are unable to testify. Fer instance, per- 
sons who have been convieted of a felony can not testify in a 
Federal court in a criminal ease if there is objection, nor can the 
wife testify in favor of her husband in such a case. 

Mr. BLANTON. May I state to the chairman of the committee 
that while the bill enlarges the rights of the Federal courts 
with respeet to the one point that he speaks of, he will find it 
will restriet evidence im the Federal courts on other lines, In 
some States many restrictions are placed aroung eonfessiens 
made by the defendant. This would bring these restrictions in 
the Federal court in accordance with the laws of the State court. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It leaves it to the State to say what the 
restrictions shall be. 

Mr. TILSON. If it is a further restriction it wil? at least 
be in line with the laws ef the State, with whieh courts and 
attorneys will be more intimately acquainted than they are 
with the common-law practice. 

Mr. YOLSTEAD. Yes; and I think the time has come when 
we ought to adopt this change. In nearly every State these 


| common-law restrietions. have been eliminated. 


Mr. BEE. Reserving the right to object, I should Mke to ask 
the gentleman as to the competency of the husband and wife iu 
a civil suit. You propose to let the Federal law follow the State 
law? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. We make no change im that respect. Un- 
der the law as it stands the State law applies. 

Mr. BEE. You make a difference in criminal eases? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Under the present statute the common-law 
rule applies to criminal cases. 

Mr. BEE. If a witness is disqualified by reason of a convic- 
tion of a felony it would make him an ineompetent witness in 
that State. You want to make it uniform. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. We make it uniform both as to civil and 
eriminal cases. » 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Under the existing law parties te a 
civil suit are authorized to testify? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. But in the United States court in 
criminal eases they can not testify? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Certain parties can not. Under the com- 
mem law, if a person is directly interested in the result, he can 
net testify. 

5 MANN of Minois As te a man indieted? 

. VOLSTEAD. A man indieted can testify beeanse the 
Por authorizes it. 

Mr: MANN of Illinois Whe is not permitted to testify? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. A wife can not testify in favor of her 
husband nor persons convicted of a felony. 
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Mr. MANN of Illinois. Providing this sedition bill reported 
to the House becomes a law and an auctioneer should hang up 
a red flag, his wife could not testify that he was not doing it 
for the purpose of raising Ned or destroying the Government? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. That is correct. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I think she ought to be given that 


chance. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BEE. I would like to ask the gentleman if this case 
would apply. Take a case in the Federal court of a man con- 
victed and fined, or given a day in jail; that is a felony under 
the Federal law or a misdemeanor, and he loses his right to 
testify? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. My recollection is, that under the common 
law it must be a felony to make a person incompetent as a wit- 


ness, 
Mr, BEE. They consider it a felony where a man is fined 
0. 


$10. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No; under the Federal law, if there is no 
special provision in the act itself making it a felony, the im- 
prisonment must be for a year or more, to make it a felony; 
ma is, a person must be subject to imprisonment for that length 
of time, 

Mr. BEE. I do not want men who have been convicted of 
minor offenses in a Federal court held disqualified unless the 
law of the State disqualifies them. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. That is correct. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. In regard to what the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] said, this law will not change in any way 
the present situation whereby it is generally understood every- 
where that a red flag of any kind is a sign of danger. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I always supposed it was more the 
sign of an auction. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; danger. When you see a red flag on 
the railroad track it is a sign of danger. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Evidently the gentleman from Texas 
is always seeing a red flag in front of him whether it exists 
or not. 

Mr, BLANTON. Sometimes there is occasion for it. With 
regard to the sedition bill, there is plenty of occasion for it. 

Mr, MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Has the Department of Justice 
considered this matter and recommended it? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It was submitted to the Department of 
Justice. My recollection is that it did recommend it. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. There is nothing in the report to 
show it. I was wondering whether the effect of this would be to 
restrict or enlarge the field of evidence. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. My opinion is that it will enlarge the field 
of evidence, because in nearly all the States the common-law 
restrictions have been wiped out. My attention was called 
to this by a judge of a United States court on the Pacific coast. 
He had been trying several cases in which he felt that certain 
parties ought to have had a chance to testify. It seems to me 
that it is time that we wiped out these common-law restrictions 
that were in yogue at a time when people did not trust anybody 
that had any substantial interest in a suit. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? $ 

There was no objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 858 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States as heretofore amended by the act entitled “An act to 
amend section 858 of the Revised Statutes of the United States,” 
approved June 29, 1906, be, and the same is hereby, further amended 
so as to read as follows : 

“ Sec. 858. The competency ef a witness to testify in any civil or 
criminal action, suit, or proceeding in the courts of the United States 
shall be determined by the laws of the State or Territory in which the 
court is held.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time and passed. 


JUDGES OF COURT OF CUSTOMS APPEALS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H, R. 10700) to authorize the judges of the United 
States Court of Customs Appeals to be assigned to any district 
or circuit court of appeals of the United States and conferring 
the jurisdiction of said courts upon them while so assigned. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 


Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, the 
report on this bill shows that the Court of Customs Appeals in 
1917 had a total of 134 cases and in 1918 a total of 78 cases, 
which it heard. I am heartily in favor of this Court of Cus- 
toms Appeals having some work to do and, therefore, would 
support this bill, but I am interested to know what is in the 
mind of the chairman of the committee about whether there is 
to be any reason for the continuance of the Court of Customs 
Appeals, in view of the fact that they have little or no business 
at this time. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, we still have the judges. I 
have no doubt that we will have more or less business for 
them to do; but as I am informed, and as appears by the report 
of the Attorney General, they may do considerable work, and 
are perfectly willing to do the work. In fact, they would rather 
do some work than not, according to their own statement, and 
it seems to me that we ought to make use of them, because in 
many district 

Mr. GARD. How many judges are there—three or five? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Five. In many districts there is great 
congestion of business, and at least as long as they have the 
time we ought to permit them to serye or require them to serve. 

Mr. GARD. I observe that the statement in the report sub- 
mitted by one of the judges of the Court of Customs Appeals 
gives reasons for their transfer, with all of which reasons I am 
in hearty accord. It seems to me a very wise procedure to use 
these men who are on this court with nothing to do in their 
own court and who are willing to give their time in courts 
where they may be of value. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? = 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk reported the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 188 of the Judicial Code of the United 
States, in force January 1, 1912, as amended, be amended by adding 
thereto the following: “Provided, That the judges of the United States 
Court of Custom Appeals, or any of them upon the consent eof, 
whenever the business of that court will permit, may, if in the Judgment 
of the Chief Justice of the United States the public interest so requires, 
be designated and Sen Te by said Chief Justice for service, from time 
to time and until he shall otherwise direct, in the district court of any 
district, or the circuit court of appeals of any circuit, when so requested 
by the presiding judge of said court, in aid of the judges thereof, and, 
while so assigned, said judges and every of them shall exercise and is 
oes f vested with all the powers, jurisdiction, rights, and duties con- 
fer by law upon a United States circuit judge.” 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 1, line 7, after the word “them,” strike out the words “ upon 
consent thereof,” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the committee 
amendment, but I desire to ask the gentleman in charge of the 
measure in respect to the language in lines 8 and 9, where ref- 
erence is made to the Chief Justice of the United States. Is 
that the official title of the presiding justice of the Supreme 
Court? : 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. That is the official title. I happened to 
have occasion to look it up. I did not draw this bill myself. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, a few years ago, when 
one of the tariff bills was passed, the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House, or the Senate Committee on Finance, rec- 
ommended the creation of a Court of Customs Appeals, with a 
salary of $10,000 for each of the judges. There never was any 
separate vote in the House upon the subject, I think. It either 
came in a form where the bill could not be amended and reported 
to the House, or in a conference report where there was no op- 
portunity to obtain a separate vote. It was said that there was 
a great demand to have the special court. It may have been 
wise. I do not say it was not. It was created and seemed likely 
to constitute a precedent for the creation of a lot of other 


` special courts. After a while came along a proposition to create 


a transportation court, to have control of suits arising out of 
railway matters. That court was created. I was not in favor 
of it at the time. However, it was created under Republican 
control of Congress. When our Democratic friends came here 
they proposed to repeal that law creating that court, and there 
was a wide and bitter discussion in the Congress and through- 
out the country as to whether the Congress had the power to 
abolish a court, or, at least, to abolish the judges who had been 
appointed to the court. Congress did abolish the court and 
provided that the judges should do other work, which I believe 
they have been doing very satisfactorily. I doubt whether any- 
one has ever missed the existence of the transportation court 
since it was abolished, ` 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Did they-abolish the customs court also? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. No. 
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Mr. GARNER. It is still in existence? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The customs court is still in exist- 
ence. It was created with a salary of $10,000 for each judge; 
but when Congress took a crack at it, the first time Congress 
had an opportunity to express its opinion at all, it refused to 
appropriate more than $7,500 a year for the salary of the 
judges—declined to appropriate the $10,000. Subsequently I 
think the salary may have been reduced. When we increased 
the salaries of other judges, I think the customs court was 
put on the same level with the other Federal judges; and 
although we had agreed in the law to pay $10,000, we would not 
do it and did not. 

It is only an illustration, after all, of the unwisdom fre- 
quently of acceding to the demands to do some special thing so 
that some one may get special consideration. The commerce 
court, which I have referred to as the transportation court, has 
gone out of existence. The customs court has not gone out of 
existence, but it has not much to do; and in order that it may 
not be taken out of existence the judges want to be able to do 
something else, because they do not want the court abolished. 
At least, I take it that that is one reason. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. What work are the judges of the commerce 
court now doing? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. They are trying cases by assignment 
of the chief justice. Judge Knapp, who lived in this city for 
many years, formerly from New York, an old member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and afterwards a member 
of the commerce court, tries cases in Richmond most of the 
time, 

Mr. WALSH. In the district court? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I think he is on the court of appeals, 
probably. I think they are short of members on the court of 
appeals in that section, although I am not certain, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Husten). The question is 
on agreeing to the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The PP MAIER pro tempore. The question is on the passage 
əf the bill. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Minnesota 
yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. BEE. What about the qualifications of the judges of the 
customs court? Under this bill they are to be assigned to 
work in the United States circuit or district courts. There is 
no probability, I take it, of a man being assigned to this work 
who is not the same kind of a trained lawyer as those who now 
sit on those courts. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Oh, these men are amply qualified. 

Mr. BEE. The same qualifications are requisite? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Oh, yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit 
me to make this observation, I am not informed as to the court 
as a whole, but as to one member vf the court, Mr. Justice 
Montgomery, I would say that he served for many years on 
the bench of the Supreme Court of Michigan and was generally 
recognized by the bar of the State as probably the ablest mem- 
ber of that court for a good many years. He is competent to 
sit in any court in the country. 

Mr. BEE. I just wanted to be certain 

Mr. CRAMTON. He is fully competent to sit in any court 
of the country. s 

Mr. BEE. I wanted to know if they were competent to sit 
in any court of the country. 

Mr. CRAMTON. They are. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. They are very able judges. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the passage 
of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read as follows: “A bill to 
authorize the judges of the United States Court of Customs Ap- 
peals to be assigned to any district court or circuit court of ap- 
peals of the United States and conferring the jurisdiction of 
said courts upon them while so assigned.” 

On motion of Mr. VoLsTEAD, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Also, on motion of Mr. VorsTeap, a motion to reconsider the 
2185 by which the bill H. R. 4383 was passed was laid on the 
table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS WACCAMAW RIVER, N. C. 


The next bill on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 10701) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Whiteville Lumber Co., Goldsboro, N. O., to construct a bridge 
across the Waccamaw River, in Brunswick County, N. C. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, Reserving the right to object, I take 
it that this bill as reported is not quite in the form in which the 
gentleman desires to have it passed? 

Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. Yes, sir; I desire to have 
it correctly amended. > 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, This says the location of a bridge— 
at or near Old Dock (01a Dock, in the county at Columbus, or adjacent 
thereto), in the county of Brunswick. à 

If that makes sense, I can not understand. 

Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. The bill was not quite ac- 
curately drawn. I introduced it as it was delivered to me. The 
Waccamaw River forms the line between Columbus and Bruns- 
wick Counties. Old Dock is in Columbus County. This is for a 
bridge across the river connecting both counties. _ 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. This says “at or near Old Dock.” 

Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. That is correct. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Then it says, in parentheses— 
in the county at Columbus, or adjacent thereto, 

And then it says— 
in the county of Brunswick. 


That does not make sense. 

Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. It does not. The bill has 
been amended by the committee. 

1 MANN of Illinois. I am reading it with the amendment 
it. 

Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. The bill ought to be 
amended so as to read: 

Across the Waccamaw River near Old Dock, in the counties of Co- 
lumbus and Brunswick. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman from North Carolina yield 
to me? 

Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GARD. I would suggest that the gentleman offer an 
amendment striking out the first words, “ Old Dock,” and strik- 
ing out the parentheses as they appear in the bill, and strike out 
the comma after the words “ adjacent thereto,” or whatever the 
language is. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] is entirely correct about this. It does not 
make sense as it reads. I do not understand how this got in 
this shape. The committee reported this amendment here, or 
what is supposed to be an amendment, in the parentheses, be- 
cause we found out that Old Dock was in the county where the 
bill that was originally introduced was supposed to place it, and 
therefore these words down here, “in the county of Brunswick,” 
in the last line, should be stricken out, and I think probably that 
would make sense of the bill. 

Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I do not object to the 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. I move to strike out 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman whether it is proposed to estab- 
lish a toll bridge? 

Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. No, sir. It is a lumber 
company bridge, built by the Whiteville Lumber Co., for the pur- 
pose of transporting lumber and logs. ; 

Mr. HULINGS. Is the right to charge toll prohibited? 

Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. No, sir. It is a private 
corporation. It is a lumber company. 

Mr. HULINGS. I think in passing these bills we should 
abandon this old-time idea of establishing tolls over a public 
highway. 

Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. They have no such idea. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Con is hereby granted 
to the Whiteville Lumber Co., Goldsboro, N. G., and their successors 
and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and a 

roaches thereto across the Waccamaw River at a point suitable to the 
nterest of navigation, at or near Old Dock, in the county of Brunswick, 
in the State of North Carolina, in accordance with the provisions of the 
act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navi- 
gable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, 
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Also the following committee amendment: 

Page 1, Une S. after the words “ old dock,“ insert: Old Dock, in the 
Canate, at Columbus, or adjacent thereto,” in parentheses. 

Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
amend the bill by striking out all of line 8 and all of line 9, 
down to and including the word “ Brunswick.” That would be 
„Old Dock,” in line 8, and all in parentheses. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is first on the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The committee amendment has got to be 
adopted, and that in the parentheses has got to be stricken out, 
with the two words preceding the parenthesis. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. If you make the bill read “at or near 
Old Dock, in the county of Columbus or adjacent thereto,” that 
would be sufficient. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina offers an amendment by way of substitute for the 
committee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gopwix re North Carolina as a substitute 


for the committee peo ge 1, — oS out the words 
“ Old Dock,” id,” and 


lieu thereof, and strike out the paren thi 
in line 9, and the words “in the ears of Brunswick,” so that it wilt 
read: “Old Dock, in the county of Brunswick or adjacent thereto.” 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. While it is not, in fact, a substitute 
for or amendment to the text, still it presents it in a concrete 
way, and I think nobody has any objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Gopwin I. 

The question. was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the title will 
be amended in aceordance with the text. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I am not sure about the 
amendment of the title. The county of Brunswick is not re- 
ferred to in the bill, anyway. The title may properly be 
amended in this way: i Granting the consent of Congress to the 
Whiteville Lumber Co., Goldsboro, N. O., to construet a bridge 

across the Waccamaw River at or near the Old Dock, in Colum- 
bus County, N. C.“ The committee amendment surely is in- 
correct. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Iagree with the gentleman. But it appears 
to me to be hardly necessary to amend the title, because one end 
of this bridge is in this county, whether it is properly set aoma 
in the bill or not. One end of the bridge is in one county and 
one end in the other. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Yes; one end of the bridge is in one 
county and one end is in the other. If you say “ at or near,” it 
could be considered in both places. The title should read, To 
construct a bridge across the Waccamaw River at or near the 
Old Dock, county of Columbus, N. C.“ That is the latter part of 
the title. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
offers an amendment to the title, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment to the „title offered b 3 — of ee yee making 7 


title read as follows: “A bill = @ consent o vege en he 

Whiteville Lumber Cos, aaan 4 —— a bridge a 

a eee River at cr near the 5 bs in the county of Colum 
us, N. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the title. 

The amendment of the title was agreed to. 

Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina. Mr, Speaker, I move to 
reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed, and to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed and to lay that motion on the table. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, instead of asking unanimous 
consent that that action be taken, he moved that the action be 
taken. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes; it is for unanimous con- 
sent, however. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


I should like to have some explanation of this bill. 


NO QUORUM—CALE OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present, The 
Chair will count. [After counting.) In the opinion of the 
Chair a quorunr is not present, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts moves a call of the House. The question is on agreeing 
to that motion. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. PARRISH. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, A division is demanded. 

The House divided ; and there were—ayes 20, noes 5. 

So the motion was "agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Doorkeeper will close 
the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and 
the Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Ackerman Esch Langte Rodenber; 
Almon Evans, Mont. care Romjue s 
Anderson Evans, Nebr. Lazaro Rowan 
Andrews, Md, Ferris Lee, Ga. Rowe 
Anthony 3 Lesher Sanders, 
Gallivan Longworth Sanders, N. Y. 
y MeArthur Sanford 
Bacharach Ganly McGlennon Saunders, Va, 
kley Garland MeKenzie Scott 
G t eown liraren | 
Booher Goodall rA iege 
Britten Goodykoontz McLaughlin, Mich.Sims 
Brooks, Pa Goul Small 
Bro nach 8 Pa. Madden Smith, Nx. 
Brum! rabam, er Smith, N. 
Burke Green, lowa Martin saul 
Burroughs Hamill Mason 
Butler Hamilton Mead See: Wash, 
Cantril! Haugen Montague Sweet 
ee Houghton Moon pee Colo. 
rew oughton son 
any Morin Tinkham 
Clark, Fla. aers Mudd Upshaw 
ier . —.— in be Newton, Vare 
Copley Nichalls, S. C. Vestal 
Crago 7 N Wash. Nichols, Ward 
Crowther Johnston, N. Y. O'Connell Watkins 
llen ones, O'Connor Wilson, La. 
Dallinger Kahn Olney Wilson, Pa. 
Dent Kelley, Mich.. Winslow 
Dooling Kennedy, Iowa Pel Wise 
Dunn Kennedy, R. I. Peters Woods, Va. 
Dupré Kettner Porter ood: 
aes make — 5 
e raus 2 
Edmonds Kreider rdan 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 287 Members have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. WALSH. I move to dispense with further proceedings 
under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will unlock the doors. 
The Clerk will report the next bill. 


PROCESS IN CAUSES REMOVED TO UNITED STATES COURTS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 10207) providing for service of process in 
causes removed from a State or other court to a United States 
court, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right = object, 

should 
like to know from the chairman of the committee when, within 
the purview of this bill, is the cause removed to the Federal 
court? I have grown a little hazy on that matter. I used to 
have some familiarity with the procedure. As I recall it, the 
defendant within the time in which he has to answer in the 
State court must file with the State court his petition for 
remoyal and must serve that upon the plaintiff. Then the 
process of the State court stops. At least the State court 
proceeds at its own peril. Then the defendant has 30 days 
or some such period in which to file the record of the removal 
proceedings with the Federal court. That gives the defendant 
80 days in which this entire matter is left up in the air unless 
the plaintiff himself files a certified copy of the defendant’s 
petition and record for removal. 

Now, I want to find out when within the purview of this act 
is the cause removed? The filing of the petition causes an 
automatice removal, at least temporarily, but the plaintiff can 
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come into the Federal court and ask that the entire proceeding 
be remanded back to the State court. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I presume that just as soon as the papers 
are filed in the State court, so as to complete what has to be 
done there for the purposes of removal, the transfers really 
take place, so the State court loses its jurisdiction. 

Mr. SINNOTT. It may be that the certified copy of the 
record has been filed with the Federal court, and the Federal 
court has ordered a remand and sent the case back to the State 
court, and the process server is out serving the process and 
has served it after the order of remand is made. What be- 
comes of that service, and is that a good and valid service under 
this bill, and is there any time under this bill when the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal court to make the service stops, even 
though the case has been remanded back? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I presume so. I presume that service of 

process made while the Federal court had jurisdiction under 
the provisions of this bill would be valid. If the case is re- 
manded to the State court, I presume that whatever service 
takes place while the Federal court holds, it would be good 
service; if not, the State court could go on and complete the 
service. 

Mr. SINNOTT. There is nothing here directing any informa- 
tion to be given to the defendant served after the order of 
remand is made in the Federal court, and he does not know 
whether he is in the State court or the Federal court, unless he 
goes to the Federal court. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. If the process was issued out of the Fed- 
eral court, of course he would have notice. If it was served by 
an officer of the Federal court he would also have notice. 

Mr. SINNOTT. It may be served by that officer after the 
Federal court has lost jurisdiction for other purposes. I do 
not know whether it is the gentleman’s intention to retain 
jurisdiction in the Federal court, in order to complete the 
service, even after the remand has been made. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No; I do not think we could under this 
bill. If process should be served in the Federal court after the 
case had been sent back to the State court, that would probably 
be a useless proceeding, and it would be necessary to go on and 
complete the jurisdiction in the State court. But I am not pre- 
pared to say just what the court might hold in reference to that 
point. There is a defect that ought to be cured by a bill some- 
thing like this. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I think so. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. And only once in a good while could a 
situation arise such as the gentleman has called attention to. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
should like to ask the gentleman with respect to the language in 
lines 8 and 9— 

Such process may be completed by the United States court through 
its officers. 

As to whether it is proper to say that the process may be com- 
pleted by the United States court through its officers. Officers 
of courts do not ordinarily complete a process. Ought not that 
language to be modified or changed in some way? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I think it would be better if it said that it 
should be completed “ under the direction of the United States 
court,” 

Mr. WALSH. Through its officers? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. That would not be necessary, because very 
often process is served by publication, and the publication might 
be going on at the time, and the court might simply direct that 
the publication be continued for the purpose of completing the 
service. : 

Mr. TOWNER. I think the gentleman’s last statement is ex- 
planatory of what is intended; that is, that the court shall 
direct what kind of service shall be made, and shall direct that 
service be made. It could have no other meaning properly. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
we on this side were totally unable to hear the statement made 
by the chairman of the committee. This is a rather important 
matter. I notice that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones] 
is the author of the bill. We would like to have an explanation 
of the necessity for it. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Under the law as it exists at the pres- 
ent time if a suit were filed against five defendants and three 
of them were served properly before the case is removed and 
the other two were not served, the plaintiff must dismiss as 
to the two who are not served, or as to any upon whom service 
has been defective, or else dismiss his whole suit and start over 
again, which is an expensive proceeding. This bill authorizes 
the court, in the event there are more than one defendant, 
either to complete the process on any one or more of the de- 
fendants after the case is removed to the Federal court or to 
issue a new process as to defendants who have not been served. 


In other words, it will do away with the necessity of dismissing 
and refiling and paying the fees and costs incident thereto. 

Mr. DEWALT. I do not think the gentleman's statement fs 
quite correct. As I understood the gentleman, he said that 
where there were five defendants and three of them had been 
served and two had not been served, and the case was removed 
to the Federal court, the plaintiff would have to dismiss as to 
the two who were not served. Am I correct in my statement of 
what the gentleman said? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. 
held. 

Mr. DEWALT. Reading your bill I find this: 


That is what some of the courts have 


been perfected prior to such removal, or in which the process served 
upon the defen t or defendants, or any of them, proves to be de- 
fective— 

And so forth. 


That would include all defendants, and therefore it follows 
that you might have no service at all on any defendant. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. There has to be service on some one 
defendant or the defendant must come voluntarily and appear 
before the court, which is the same thing, before it can be re- 
moved, because some defendant must file a petition and bond. 

Mr. DEWALT. Grant that. Let me ask this question: I 
suppose the gentleman will admit that service of process in a 
State court in some cases is different from the service of process 
in a Federal court, not only as to time of service but as to the 
manner of service required? Is not that correct? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. In some instances, yes; but in most’ 
instances the State procedure is followed by the Federal court 
in this regard. 

Mr. DEWALT. Granting that is true, Say there are defend- 
ants in an action in which there are five who have been served 
according to the State process and three have not been served. 
They would be served after the removal to the Federal court 
by a Federal process. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. That might be true. 

Mr. DEWALT. Is it not true that certain rights or bene- 
fits may have accrued to those served under State process that 
the other defendants would not get under the Federal service? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Not at all. The Federal court, once 
the case is removed, assumes complete jurisdiction and con- 
ducts the entire case as if the case had been filed originally in 
a Federal court. It does not take cognizance of the orders or 
decrees of the State court as far as the jurisdiction or dispo- 
sition of the case is concerned. 

Mr. DEWALT. I have no objection to the bill, but I am 
asking these questions for information. This bill provides for 
adding defendants and bringing them in. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. No; it does not do that. I take it, 
however, that if it were desired to add new defendants after 
the case had been removed the court would have jurisdiction to 
add them. 

Mr. DEWALT. In lines 9 and 10 you say “or new process 
as to defendants upon whom process has not been com- 
pleted may be issued.” Evidently that contemplates the join- 
der of new defendants, because they can be brought by an 
entirely new process. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I think that language clearly connects 
with the preceding and refers to those who are made defend- 
ants prior to removal but have not been served with process 
prior thereto. But I can see no objection to new defendants 
being added. 

Mr. DEWALT. In a State court, if it is desired to add new 
defendants, you must issue a new writ entirely apart from the 
original writ. You could not bring them in by a rule. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. They must be served with process in a 
Federal court. 

Mr. DEWALT. The processes are different as to time and 
manner of service. Therefore one set of defendants has cer- 
tain rights accrue to them in the State court and other de- 
fendants will not have the benefit of that by Federal process. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I will state in answer that any cause 
removed to the Federal court must be one which could have 
been originally filed in the Federal court. The Federal court 
would have had original jurisdiction. So the defendant who 
has been served in the Federal court, after removal, would have 
no complaint because the case might have been brought there 
originally. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. There has another thought occurred tọ me 
that possibly—although I am not sure, because it has been 
some time since I looked into the matter—that this will enable 
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you to get a defendant into the Federal court that you other- 
wise could not get in the State court. 

Mr, JONES of Texas. No, sir. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Before a defendant joined with other de- 
fendants can remove a case to the Federal court he has got to 
show, in addition to other reasons, in his petition that he has 
a separable controversy, does he not? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. That may be one ground, or rather 
that may enable him to show that he would have grounds but 
for the improper joining of some defendant. 

Mr. SINNOTT. That is one ground for removal relating to 
the separable controversy, and he takes the case against himself 
to the Federal court. That gives the Federal court jurisdiction 
to seeure service on another defendant that you could not take 
into the Federal court. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. The Federal court can not acquire 
jurisdiction by simple service of process. It must be a cause 
that might have been filed originally in the Federal court and 
not subject to being remanded. 

Mr. SINNOTT. In the gentleman’s opinion this would not 
take away from the Federal court the right of remanding? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I do not think so. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? Suppose one of 
the joint defendants did not desire the case to be removed, 
beeause perhaps he thought he would have a fairer trial in the 
State court? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I will state that any defendant can 


Anyone who is dissatisfied in a cause may, on his own bond 
and petition, remove the case ta the Federal court if the ground 


for removal exists. 
Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my reserva- 


Mr. 
tion of an objection. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Reserving the right to object, I was out 
at the time this bill was called up. Will not this bill enable a 
plaintiff to have nonresident defendants, those who could not 
resist, defendants with whom diversity of citizenship exists, to 
have them served after it gets into the United States court? 
Then they can bring in other defendants, and they will be de- 
prived of their rights to resist a removal. Will not that enable 
them to get some men into the United States court that they 
could not get in otherwise? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I do not think so. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Those who had not already been served 
would not be outside of the service if the Federal court has 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. STEVENSON. But suppose they are served under this 
bill, after it gets into the United States court, and on process 
issued by the United States court? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. But the United States court can only take 
jurisdiction of cases to which its jurisdiction extends. 

Mr. STEVENSON. That is true. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. And you can not get jurisdiction of the 
subject matter by serving a person if the subject matter is not 
confined to the district court. 

Mr. SINNOTT. It is not only the subject matter, but the 
nonresidence of the defendant that gives the right of removal 
in most cases, but in the cause stated by the gentleman, as I 
remember it, if there are some defendants residents and other 
nonresidents, then the nonresident defendant can not remove 
unless there is a separable controversy. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Let us suppose a case, Suppose a citi- 
zen of Virginia brings suit against two citizens of North Caro- 
lina in the eastern district of South Carolina, and three or four 
citizens of Virginia also, but does not serve the latter. A sepa- 
rable cause is made as to those in South Carolina. The citizens 
of South Carolina remove him into the United States court, 
Then the citizens of Virginia are served in the United States 
court and are brought in, whereas they could have resisted re- 
moval otherwise. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Then they would go into the United States 
court and ask for a remand. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. The petition must show on its face 
prior to removal that there is a diversity citizenship all along 
the line. If a man is suing a number of defendants and one 
of them lives in his own State, notwithstanding he has not 
served that man, the defendant can not remove the cause to 
the Federal court, because the petition must show on its face 
that there is diversity of citizenship as between the plaintiff and 
all of the defendants. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Unless by asking for removal he can show 
that there is a separable contreversy. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Thatisthe point. The defendants served 
may make a prima facie showing of a separable controversy 


from those others and that those others are not in. Then you 
go in there and issue process of the United States court, and I 
do not see how you can remand. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. They must not only show the separable 
controversy but they must separate the controversy, because, 
so long as the case remains with one of the defendants living 
in the same State that the plaintiff lives in, and notwithstanding 
it may be a separable controversy, neither of the defendants can 
remove the cause to the Federal court because there is no diver- 
sity of citizenship. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Then if they separate the controversy, 
why the provision for bringing in these others that are not 
concerned in that controversy? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. The provision is not primarily for that. 
Let me cite this instance. Take a case filed down in Texas, 
where there were 40 defendants. They served 26 of the defend- 
ants and there was defective process on five of them. The 
cause was removed to the Federal courts by one of the defend- 
ants, and they could not complete the service of process on the 
other defendants. The plaintiff could not get complete justice 
or complete disposition of the cause by going ahead to final 
judgment, so he dismissed that cause, and the case has been dis- 
missed twice and still is undecided. What recourse has the 
plaintiff in such a case? I do not think there can be any 
trouble at all on the basis the gentleman speaks of, because the 
decisions are as clear as they can be that if a plaintiff sues a 
number of defendants and any one of these defendants lives in 
the same State as the plaintiff the cause can not be removed. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I am thoroughly familiar with that, but 
you admit that where there is a separable controversy it can be? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes; by going in and showing that it 
is a separable controversy, but so long as the existing fact 
remains that there is a defendant or are defendants who live in 
the same State as the plaintiff the cause can not be removed to 
the Federal court. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
think the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jonrs] has agreed in 
saying that the manner of service differs in State jurisdictions 
from what it is in Federal jurisdictions in some cases. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. In some cases; yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Let us have this question of procedure defi- 
nitely in mind. There are five defendants or proposed defend- 
ants. Three of them have been served according to the State 
process? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. DEWALT. Two of them, as you say, have been defec- 
tively served or the process has not been completed. By the 
tenor of the gentleman’s bill, those two who have not been 
served legally are now subject, by removal to the Federal courts, 
to the service of process according to the Federal court rule? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. DEWALT. Take this concrete example: The State laws 
in many States provide that a corporation shall have process 
served upon it by the process being given personally to an 
authorized agent of the corporation; or in another instance, if 
it be a foreign corporation, that the process shall be served upon 
a person designated and named by the state department of the 
State in which the corporation does business. We will say that 
the time of service required is 80 days before the return day of 
the writ. We will say that is the State law. We will say that 
the Federal law, however, in regard to the two defendants who 
have been brought in requires only 10 days’ service before the 
return day of the writ. Therefore you have three men who 
have had 30 days’ time in which to prepare for the return of 
the writ, and the other two men, subjected to the Federal juris- 
diction, have been brought in by the tenor of the gentleman's 
bill with only 10 days. Is that the meaning of the bill? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. That is perhaps true, if that case 
should arise. However, none of these defendants had the right 
to have the case filed in the State courts, The three defendants 
first mentioned may have had a little more time than the others 
who are served in the Federal courts, and yet those who have 
been served in the Federal courts have all of the notice they 
are entitled tọ under the law, because the case might haye orig- 
inally been filed in the Federal court, and in that event all of 
them would have received the same notice. 

Mr. DEWALT. I understand. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. That only the two have. On the other 
hand, if you do not permit the service to be completed, two or 
three defendants by collusion—and I have known it to happen— 
may practically prevent a man from getting service, because 
they can hide out for a few days while one of the other defend- 
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ants comes and removes the cause to the Federal court, and 
then the plaintiff is in the Federal court with his hands tied, 
not having service on all of the defendants. The Federal court, 
as a rule, follows the State practice in everything except in a 
few peculiar kinds of equity suits. 

Mr. DEWALT. To my mind, you have by the provisions of 
your bill created a discrimination in favor of some defendants 
as against others. That is what I am objecting to. Because I 
recognize very clearly that 30 days’ time before the return day 
required for service is of very great moment to the defendant, 
and here three of them have that much and two of them do not 
have that much, and therefore the discrimination. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. My understanding is that the length of 
time is governed by the State statute, that we have not any 
Federal statute on the subject at all, except that which directs 
that in the Federal courts the State practice is to be followed, 
And certainly there is no great grievance a person can complain 
of so far as the service is concerned. 

Mr. DEWALT. The gentleman having admitted what is the 
fact—and the chairman of the Judiciary Committee will no 
doubt agree with that—there is a distinctive difference between 
the service of process in the State courts and that which main- 
tains in the Federal courts, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. One is through the marshal and the other 
is usually through the sheriff, or may be served, in my State, 
by any individual, in most cases. But the length of time is the 
same whether it is served by the marshal or served by the 
sheriff. 

Mr. DEWALT. I withdraw my reservation, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. DOMINIOK. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the next bill. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill may 
go to the foot of the calendar, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that the bill may go to the foot of the calendar. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] ‘The Chair hears none. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE WABASH RIVER, ATTICA, IND, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 11606) to authorize the county of Fountain, 
in the State of Indiana, to construct a bridge across the Wabash 
River at the city of Attica, Fountain County, Ind. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill. 


Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to have some information as to whether or not this 
proposes the construction of a bridge on which there shall be 
tolls in effect? 

Mr. PURNELL. I will say to the gentleman that it does not. 

Mr. HULINGS, ‘This is not for a toll bridge? 

Mr. PURNELL, It is not. It is merely for replacing a 
bridge that has been in existence since 1866. 

Mr. HULINGS. A free bridge? 

Mr. PURNELT. A free bridge. It is an emergency measure. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, I desire to inquire 
of the gentleman in whose city, county, and State the proposed 
bridge is, if this is a bridge to replace an existing bridge? 

Mr. PURNELL. I will say to the gentleman that the pro- 
pesed bridge is to be built, to be exact, just 40 feet 
froma bridge now in existence—a bridge that was built in 1866, 
and which is now considered unsafe. 

Mr. GARD. The idea is to remove the present bridge and 
build a bridge 40 feet upstream? 

Mr. PURNELL. Exactly. 

Mr. GARD. I note that the report of the Secretary of War 
was “at a place near”; and it was sticken out; and I was won- 
dering, if it was absolutely to replace a bridge, if the language 
„at a point suitable to the interests of nn 2 
remain, I expect, from the gentleman’s explanation, it is all 
right. I suggest to him that he correct the spelling of the name 
of the county in line 6. 

Mr. PURNELL. I will do that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The 
Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the county of Fountain, State of 
hereb: thorized to constru tain, and 
8 e 


thereto across the Wabash R city 
oF agra nan County, Ind., to a point in Warren „In the 
State of Indiana, at a t suitable to the interests of navigation at 
a place near a bri now in opera and heretofore cons b 
Fountain County at said point, all in a ce th the. provi: 
sions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges 
over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, 


Also the following committee amendment was read: Í 

Page 1, line 8, after the word “navigation,” strike out “atia place 
near a,” and insert “to replace the.” i 

Mr. MANN of Ilinois. Mr. Speaker, I have some doubt about 
the desirability of this amendment, and the effect of it. Tha 
purpose, I understand, is to construct a bridge at this point to 
take the place of a bridge which is now in existence there. That 
is very well; but where you strike out “at a place near a” 
bridge now in operation and say “to replace” the bridge, it 
might be required that the present bridge be torn down and a 
new bridge be constructed afterwards. I assume that it is 
desired to continue the use of the old bridge until the new bridge 
is constructed, I will ask the gentleman if that is the fact? 

Mr, PURNELL, I will say to the gentleman that is exactly 
the fact, and I agree with his contention. The amendment is a 
proposal of the War Department, and the bill as originally 
drawn, as the gentleman will see, did not contemplate that 
addition, The bridge is to be constructed according to the 
plans, a copy of which I have, just exactly 40 feet upstream 
from the present bridge, and for the purpose of replacing it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois, It is for the purpose of replacing it 
in a way, but it is not for the purpose of actually replacing it 
now. You want to use your old bridge until the new one is 
completed? 

Mr. PURNELL. Exactly. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Now, as a matter of fact, the War 
Department would have authority under the general bridge 
law to order the old bridge removed at any time, and it is not 
conceivable that Fountain County desires to maintain two 
bridges there even if they did have the authority. It may be 
that it would cause no trouble. Where you say to replace a 
bridge, it might involve the destruction of the old bridge be- 
fore plans were approved for the new bridge. It does not seem 
to me that the language is desirable. I think the amendment 
ought to be voted down myself. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. P Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment to cor- 
rect the spelling of the word Fountian” in line 6. 

The SPEAKHR. The gentleman offers an amendment, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, correct the spelling of the word “ Fountian” to 
Fountain.“ 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Suc. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Purnect, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS WHITE RIVER, NEAR DES ARC, ARK. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 3371) authorizing Gordon N. Peay, jr., his 
heirs and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a toll 
bridge and Approaches thereto across the White River. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 


tion of this bill. 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, is that bill re- 
ported on the Unanimous Consent Calendar? It is not on the 
calendar I have. 

The SPEAKER. It is the last one on the calendar. 

Mr. GARD. When was it placed on the calendar? 

The SPEAKER. On January 17, The Chair thinks it is not 
entitled to be on this calendar. 

Mr, OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be placed on the Unanimous Consent Calendar at this 
time. 

Mr. GARD. It is on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Arkansas ask that 
the bill be considered at this time? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Yes. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consideration of the bill just 


‘| reported. Is there objection? 


Mr. HULINGS. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to ask a question. It seems that Mr. Gordon N. Peay, jr., 
his heirs and assigns, are to have the right to operate a toll 
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bridge. 
imposed? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. The general bridge law gives au- 
thority to the Secretary of War, where tolls are charged, to fix 
the amount. 

Mr. HULINGS. Would it be possible to put in a condition by 
which those municipalities could take over this bridge at cost? 
There are two counties, I suppose. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. There is only one county. 

Mr, HULINGS. By which the counties could condemn it and 
take over that bridge? This thing of having toll bridges and 
toll roads is a played-out proposition. Everywhere they are 
being abolished. ‘They are difficult things to get after when 
the right has once accrued, and it seems to me it would be the 
part of common business prudence for Congress to provide so 
that the municipality or the public could take over these 
bridges at cost. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I would state to the gentleman that per- 
sonally I would have no objection to that. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. We could not give that right here. 
That would be under the law of Arkansas. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I will say to the gentleman that the town 
of Des Arc is probably a town of 2,000 people, and the White 
River is a rather wide river at that particular place, and a 
very fine farming section is just across the river. It is about 
25 miles to any other market except this town of Des Arc. 
They have agitated the question of a bridge for a great many 
. years, trying to have the city or town build a bridge or to have 
the county build a bridge, but they feel that they are not finan- 
cially able to do it. ‘They are very much interested. 

Mr. HULINGS. I shall not object to the consideration of this 
bill, but I thought it proper to call the matter to the attention of 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Gordon N. Peay, jr., his heirs and assigns, 


St caer and operate 
te River at a oust 
vigation within or near the limits of the 
Arkansas, 
the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regu- 


Is there any limitation on the amount of tolls to be 


March 23, 1906 

With a committee amendment, as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out the word “ toll.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the next section of the 
bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The title was amended so as to read: “An act authorizing 
Gordon N, Peay, jr., his heirs and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the 
White River.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read the third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. ` 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the title will be amended 
in accordance with the text. 

There was no objection. 

On motion of Mr. Orprrecp, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

COMMISSION CONCERNING BRIDGE OVER NIAGARA RIVER. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
turn to the consideration of Senate bill 3427. I objected to its 
consideration until the call of the calendar had been completed. 
The call having been completed, I will withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. What bill is that? 

Mr. WALSH. It is No. 118 on the calendar, Senate bill 3427, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


in the city of B o, N. 
and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Reserving the right to object, the 
proposition to build a bridge across the Niagara River at Buf- 


falo has been pending in some form ever since I have been a 
Member of Congress. I went up there once with a committee 
investigating the subject. Permission to build a bridge has been 
granted more than once, and then extended. I do not know 
what this commission is intended to do. I would like to ask 
this question, whether one of the purposes of this bill is to have 
an entering wedge in order to ask Congress to contribute toward 
furnishing the money to build a bridge up there? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I would say in answer to 
the inquiry of the gentleman from Illinois that the people of 
that vicinity have no intention of asking Congress for any money 
whatsoever to build this bridge with. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. While my distinguished friend can 
not speak for those who may represent Buffalo in Congress 
many years hence, and possibly can not speak for all of them 
in the near future, I do want to have it emphatically stated 
that it is not the intention of Congress, through this bill, if it 
is passed, to have Congress asked for contributions of money 
for the construction of the bridge. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I would be perfectly willing to have it 
written in the bill, if that can be done. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. That would not have any more effect. 
We have discovered at times that the strongest kind of state- 
ments do not always bind other people, notably in the case of 
the California exposition, where the exposition was located at 
San Francisco because they said they would never ask for 
money out of the Federal Treasury—not the same people, but 
other people did it for them. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. It was proposed some years ago that 
Congress appropriate $50,000,000 or $100,000,000 for the con- 
struction of this bridge. It is now intended to be built by the 
people of that vicinity. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I do not mean to say that I would 
oppose the Government contributing money. It may be that I 
would not; I do not know. But I do not want to have a bill 
passed which in any sense is a subterfuge and which has an 
ulterior purpose not declared on its face. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I will say to the gentleman that that is 
not the intention at the present time and that is not the senti- 
ment of the people with reference to this bill. The only pur- 
pose is to cooperate with the intention on the part of the Ca- 
nadian people to appoint a board. We want to have a body 
on this side of the same dignity to go and agree with the other 
as to what shall be done in the matter of building the bridge. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I suppose the passage of this bill will 
be used as an argument for the passage of a similar bill over 
in Canada. 

Mr, MacGREGOR. They have not done it yet. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. If they had done it, no doubt the 
gentleman would give that as an argument in favor of the pas- 
sage of this bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
when this bill came up on a former occasion on this same cal- 
endar I objected to its consideration, very largely beeause of 
the same ideas which have been brought out by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. Personally, I do not like this kind 
of a precedent, I do not see any real substantial reason why 
the Federal Government should appoint a commission ready 
made, men that they know nothing about; no doubt fine gen- 
tlemen, but men about whom Congress knows nothing and of 
whom the War Department knows nothing. The bill comes in 
here with no recommendation from the War Department be- 
yond their statement that they have no objection to it. Inas- 
much as we are not going to pay for building the bridge in any 
degree, it seems to be a matter that Congress has nothing to do 
with. If the people of Canada likewise want a bridge, they 
will meet a commission appointed by the common council of 
Buffalo as quickly as they will meet a commission appointed 
by us. But I have been led to give up my scruples on the sub- 
ject and to waive any objection to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Reserving the right to object, I am very 
glad that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] asked the 
question of the gentleman from New York that he did. I have 
looked at this matter in the same way that the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Craxton] stated that he did. I am not going to 
object to the consideration of this bill, but if I were not a mem- 
ber of the committee that reported it I certainly should. I can 
not see any reason in the world for the Congress of the United 
States authorizing a ready-made commission that is handed us 
by somebody up in Buffalo, N. Y., and it does seem to me that 
it is a most groundless thing for us to do. However, as I say, 
I am not going to object to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR, I yield to the gentleman. 


1920. 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. As I stated before, this proposition to 
build a bridge across the Niagara River has been pending here 
certainly ever since I have been a Member of the House, and 
that is quite a few years now. The Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, of which I was then a member, visited 
Buffalo at one time in connection with the matter. ‘There have 
been a great many efforts to construet a bridge across the river 
there. Of course, the difficulty is in the financing of it, because 
it is an expensive proposition, and possibly a doubtful one from 


an engineering point of view. If without any liability on our 


part we can contribute a litle by the appointment of a commis- 
sion to meet a commission from Canada concerning an interna- 
tional river like the Niagara, I really think we ought to make 
an exception. It is an exception. The situation there is en- 
tirely different from what it is at any other place. 

Mr. RAYBURN. As far as I am concerned, I shall waive any 
objection, but I do not like the business. ‘There is a concern up 
there now that have authority to construct a bridge, but they 


are not doing it. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. They may have the authority, but 
they have not the money. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. The others are private propositions, 

Mr. RAYBURN. This is going to be a private proposition, 
too, is it not? When this bridge is built it will be a private 
proposition, will it not? 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Oh, no; it will be for public purposes. 
Mr. RAYBURN. But it will certainly be built by private 


parties, 

Mr. MacGREGOR. It will have to be built by them, but it is 
not intended for private gain. 

Mr. GARD. Is it a toll bridge? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. ‘There will be no profit derived from the 
bridge. The only purpose is to get a bridge across. It will be 
a public bridge without any profit from it. 

Mr. GARD. Further reserving the right to object, the first 
section of this bill provides— 

That a commission be, and hereby is, created, to be called the Buffalo 
Public Bridge Commission. 

What I wish to inquire is, if the Congress passes this very 
unusual law and creates this public bridge commission, what 
supervisory authority or direction it will have over any existing 
project for which we may have granted the authority to some 
one to build a bridge over the Niagara River? 

Mr. MACGREGOR, It would not have any. All that this com- 
mission would have power to do would be to confer with the 
commission to be appointed by the Canadian Parliament and 
‘then come back with its recommendations. 

Mr. GARD. There is no restriction upon this language, and 
if Congress creates the Buffalo Bridge Commission and gives 
that commission power, as it does in section 6, to adopt rules 
and regulations for the conduct of the business of the commis- 
sion, does not that confer a very wide discretion upon a com- 
mission which the Congress apparently knows nothing of, since 
it has no voice in the selection of it except to adopt the names 
of these gentlemen? For aught I know, they may be very proper 
and estimable gentlemen, but the inquiry I am making is why 
should we create this bridge commission and give it the power to 
adopt rules and regulations? By so doing may we not in effect 
be shutting the door to our own participation in the control of 
this international bridge? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. It seems to me that the jurisdiction is 

controlled by section 8, which provides: 
' Sec. 3. That the commission shall inquire into the practicability, 
feasibility, and estimated expense of the construction of a public bridge, 
from some point In the city of Buffalo, N. T., over the River, to 
some point in the Dominion of Canada, and devise a plan for the con- 
struction of such bridge and the manner of financing its construction. 

Mr. GARD. If they do that, then in section 5 it says that 
they may report to Congress their findings and recommenda- 
tions and submit any testimony taken from time to time, and 
that they shall make a final report, accompanied by any testi- 
mony not previously submitted, not later than two years after 
the approval of this act. In other words, they may report their 
findings and recommendations, and they shall make a final 
report, in which apparently the Congress is not interested save 
in the sense of preserving relations, since, as the gentleman 
says, there is no intention of creating any financial liability 
against the General Government. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. They would have to come back to Con- 
gress for authority. 

Mr. GARD. Under section 3 this commission is to devise 
a plan for the construction of the bridge and the manner of 
Sinancing its construction. I that the latter is of 
paramount importance, since it is most difficult. 
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I question very much whether in this manner and at this 
time we could enter upon the passage of a bill of this kind, 
since, so far as the General Government is concerned, I do not 
See that it accomplishes anything except the possibility of 
creating a commission which may embarrass us in the future. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I trust the gentleman from Ohio will not 
object, because here is a matter, as the gentleman from Hlinois 
[Mr. Mann] says, which has been pending for many years. We 
have been attempting to get across this river with a bridge. 
There is no bridge across Niagara River from Lake Erie down 
to Niagara Walls, a distance of 22 miles, and this bridge would 
connect up the highway system of New York State with the high- 
way system of Canada. The Canadian Government has con- 
structed on the west side of the river a boulevard along the edge 
of the river. 

Mr. GARD. If there is a proposition to build a bridge at a 
point selected, why is it not the policy to ask for authority to 
build a bridge there, instead of creating a commission which 
may or may not report to Congress? 

Mr, MacGREGOR. The purpose of this is to have this body 
cooperate and get in touch with the work of a similar com- 
mission to be appointed by the Canadian Parliament. The 
only purpose is to create a body which will have the same official 
standing as that to be chosen in Canada. It is simply an in- 
centive or aid to getting down to some concrete settlement of the 
question Which has been pending for so many years. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Has not a bill been passed and now in 
pig Ae ag authority to eertain parties in Buffalo to construct 
a bridge 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I suppose the authority has been given 
to a dozen concerns along the river. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Then they have the existing authority to 
construct a bridge if they can finance it. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Not a public bridge, but a private bridge. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What advantage would a commission 
created by an act of Congress have over the existing private 
commission devising ways and means to finance a proposition 
and decide where it can be located, inasmuch as they have the 
authority to construct a bridge? 

1 MacGREGOR. We have not the authority to construct a 
ge. 

er BANKHEAD, I thought the gentleman said that they 

en MacGREGOR. The gentleman asked whether there were 
ers, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The question I asked was, Have not a 
number of bills been passed authorizing the construction of a 
bridge and giving certain parties authority to construct a 
bridge, but they haye never done it? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Not this bridge. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Any bridge across the N River? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. The authority to build a railroad bridge 
or a bridge for private profit. What we are trying to get is a 
public bridge, a great big proposititon in the city of Buffalo. It 
has been a proposition for years te build a bridge across the 
Niagara River, This is merely a small matter of aid in pushing 
that proposition along. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? z 

Mr. MAcGREGOR. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. The gentleman says a public proposition. By 
that does he mean that the expense of building the bridge is to 
be met by the county in which Buffalo is situated, or the city 
of Buffalo and contiguous territory and the territory across the 
river? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. We anticipate that the city of Buffalo 
and the communities on the other side of the river will assist 
in financing this proposition, 

Mr. GARD. I do not want to stand in opposition to anything 
that will be for the benefit of Buffalo or the cities on the other 
Side of the river. What I want to ascertain is whether this is 
& public proposition independent of participation of the United 
States in a financial way, or whether it is an entering wedge 
so that after the plan has been agreed upon and the Canadian 
Government has perhaps given $500,000 or $2,000,000 it will be 
said that therefore the United States should give $2,000,000. 

5 GREGOR. It has been the unanimous sentiment in 
Buffalo that no application would be made to the Federal Goy- 
ernment for financial aid. 

Mr. GARD. How is it to be financed? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. It may be financed by the city of Buffalo 
and the counties on the other side of the river, or it may be 
through public-spirited citizens taking a sufficient number of 
bonds and have them paid back by the tolls from the bridge 
until it is paid for. 
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Mr. GARD. The financial campaign seems to be rather hazy 
so far. 


Mr. MacGREGOR. It surely is. We can not very well carry 


out a campaign for financing it until we have some basis upon 


which to put it. 

Mr. GARD. Has it got so far as to show what would be the 
estimated cost of the bridge? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. The estimated cost is probably about 
$6,000,000. 

Mr. GARD. Then at least half of it would have to be met 
by the city of Buffalo or the county in which Buffalo is situ- 
ated, 

Mr. MACGREGOR. Some of these men seem to have the idea 
that they would not haye very much difficulty in getting suf- 
ficient public-spirited citizens to come across. 

Mr. GARD. Does the gentleman think the citizens would 
contribute as much as $3,000,000 to build the bridge? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. That is not very much in our town. A 
city that can raise $75,000,000 in Liberty bonds in a few weeks 
ought not to have much trouble in coming across with $3,000,000 
for a bridge. 

Mr. GARD. Is there anything to be gained in creating this 
commission except that it is possible that a similar commission 
may be created by the Canadian Parliament, and that the two 
sets of men may confer together about the propaganda of erect- 
ing a bridge at a certain point? Is that all there is in it? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. That is all there is. You are giving 


; moral support to the end that our commission shall be equal to 


that in standing of the commission to be appointed by the 


Canadian Parliament. 


Mr. GARD. I do not see any great advantage in that; the 
mayor of Buffalo might appoint a commission 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Does the gentleman think that a com- 
mission appointed by the mayor would have any standing with 
a commission appointed by the Canadian Parliament? 

Mr. GARD. I question very much whether any real good, so 
far as the Government is concerned, can come from the appoint- 
ment of this commission. If the gentleman thinks it will aid 
in any way a better understanding of conditions, and there 18 to 
be no financial liability on the part of the Government of the 
United States, I have no objection. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. There is no financial liability on the 
Government, and it certainly would be a great aid to the prog- 
ress of the movement. - 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? : 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


1 3 sg: ae eee. ber and hereby is, created to 
ca the Buffalo public-bridge co i 

Oe ry 2. That such comission shall consist of the following-named 

rsons: Frank B. Baird, Edward J. ‘calo, Marcus Barmon, Frederick 

„ Col. Charles Clifton, John W. Cowper, 

G o, Charles M. pel; 


Edward 


0 
John W. Van Allen, 

John G. Wickser, Floyd M. Wills, insch. 
£c. 3. That the commission shall inquire into the practicability, 
ublic bridge 


yara River, 
on of Canada, and arue a plan for the 


tin 
Sec. 5. That said commission ma rt to Congress its findings and 
: ie testimony taken from time to tim 
two years after the approval of this 
an 
hall ire, unless it 


8 6. That such commission be, and it hereby is, empowered to 
adopt zone and regulations for the conduct of the business of the 
commission nat this act shall take effect on the day following its 
approval. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all of section 5 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“The term of mid commission shall expire two years after the 
passage of this act.” 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I think it may be de- 
sirable for Congress to pass a law creating this commission. 
{T can see no reason why they should report to Congress. It is 
not intended that Congress should have anything to do with 
it except to grant permission, possibly, to construct the bridge. 
On the contrary, it may be very embarrassing to them, although 
that is what they are asking for, to have to report to Congress 
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the manner of financing the construction of the bridge. This 


section would authorize them to report testimony taken at any 


time. There is no object in their reporting the testimony to 
Congress that I can see. There is no object in having the 
Congress print this report, with all of the maps attached to it, 


at the expense of the Government, in the end, to give it some 


official status, upon which somebody soon will perhaps ask that 
the Government pay for the construction of the bridge. Strik- 
ing out this section will not in any way interfere with the work 
of the commission to make all of its investigations, to make 
its report, and it does not impose any obligation on the Gov- 
ernment. 

The SPEAKER. 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 7. That this act shall take effect on the day following its 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


approval. 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out 
section 7. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 4, strike out all of section 7. ` 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, section 7 provides that 
the act shall take effect on the day following its approval. It 
is not necessary. In this particular case it might be dangerous, 
because, as a matter of fact, most of these small bills under 
present conditions are not presented personally to the President 
for his approval, and if this bill should become a law by reason 
of the President not vetoing it in 10 days, it would not take 
effect ever, because it would not be approved by the President. 

ae SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The amendment was agreed to. 

5 1 8 SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
The bill was ordered to be read a third time; was read the 
third time and passed. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the 
title by striking out from the first line of the title the words 
“to report to Congress.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment to the title, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In the first line of the title, strike out the words “to report to 
Congress.” 

The SPEAKER. 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. MacGnrecor, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was iaid on the table. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 
To Mr. GALLrIvan, for six days, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. UrsHaw (at the request of Mr. PARRISH), for five days, 
on account of illness. 

To Mr. VESTAL (at the request of Mr. PURNELL), for four days, 
on account of important business. 


SUSPENSION OF THE RULES. 


Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
there to be no suspensions of the rules to-day? 
The SPEAKER. No. 


SUITS AGAINST THE UNITED STATES IN ADMIRALTY. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (S. 3076) 
authorizing suits against the United States in admiralty, suits 
for salyage services, and providing for the release of merchant 
vessels belonging to the United States from arrest and attack- 
ment in foreign jurisdictions, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill S. 3076, with Mr. Hicks in the chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rose on Saturday the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] had reserved a 
point of order to an amendment offered by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Hustep]. Does the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts desire to be heard upon the point of order? 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


Are 
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Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, may we have the 
amendment again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the 
report the amendment. 

There was no objeetion, and the Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered 75 Mr. Husrrp: Page 10, lines 10 and 11, after 
the words “ Provided, That,” strike out the words such vessel is em- 
ployed or intended to be employed in the carriage of cargoes or of 
passengers for hire,” and substitute the following: “in the case of a 
vessel not employed as a merchant vessel (a) no suit Tf be brought 
under this act on causes of action arising since April 6, 1917, and prior 
to the approval of this act, unless the consent of the Attorney General 
of the United States is first obtained in writing; and that (b) where an 
investigation has been held by a department of the Government as to the 
facts of any such cause of action arising since April 6, 1917, and prior 
to the approval of this act, and a witness can not be produced upon 
the trial, his testimony given at the investigation may be offered by 
the United States and shall be admissible, if such witness was cross- 
examined at the investigation by the party suing or his attorney; and 
that (c) no officer or member of the crew of any such vessel may be 
subpoenaed in connection with any such suit without the consent of the 
commander of said vessel; and that (a) no suit may be brought under 
this act by the National or any foreign Government unless it shall be 
certified by the Secretary of State that said Government under similar 
„ allows nationals of the United States to sue in its 
courts,” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from New York is not 
germane, in that this bill and the section to which the amend- 
ment is offered is confined to a certain class of Government- 
owned vessels. In lines 10 and 11, on page 10 of the bill, the 
proviso is— 
that such vessel is employed or intended to be employed in the car- 
riage of cargoes or of passengers for hire. 

That certainly restricts the application of the act, if it becomes 
a law, to a certain class of vessels. I submit that this amand- 
ment seeks to strike out that language and then provides for 
what shall be done and how suit may be brought and proceedings 
had against all Government-owned vessels, and that it is not 
germane to the purposes and provisions of the bill. It goes far 
beyond the scope of its provisions. It is a provision which if it 
were in the bill as originally introduced would probably take the 
jurisdiction of the bill out of the Committee on the Judiciary. 
I think it is well recognized that we can not include, by way of 
amendment in a measure restricted to one particular subject or 
class, other classes. In other words, you can not, by amend- 
ment, broaden the scope of a bill when by the terms of that bill 
it is restricted to one particular class or subject. I submit that 
this measure as it has been passed by the Senate and as it has 
been reported by the Committee on the Judiciary to the House, 
is restricted in its provisions to merchant vessels employed 
or intended to be employed in the carriage of cargoes or passen- 
gers for hire. Under the amendment of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Husrep], it strikes out that proviso and permits 
suits to be brought because of damage resulting from collisions 
with naval vessels, or Army transports, or Coast Guard cutters, 
or Bureau of Fisheries steamers, and vessels under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Board of Engineers in the War Department, and 
opens it to all Government-owned vessels, whether they be em- 
ployed or intended to be employed in the carriage of cargo and 
passengers for hire or whether they be employed or intended to 
be employed strictly on Government business in which they are 
not competing with any privately owned craft or any individual 
enterprise. 

Now, I think there are several precedents which sustain the 
contention that I am making. For instance, in the cotton boll- 
weevil provision in one of the agricultural bills, or in a sepa- 
rate bill—I have forgotten which—they attempted to put in an 
amendment to cover the gypsy moth. That was ruled out of 
order. In the case of providing a clerk to one of the commit- 
tees an amendment was offered to provide a clerk for another 
committee and it was held not germane. And in the case 
where they admitted one territory in a bill or resolution an 
amendment was offered to include another territory and it 
was excluded on the ground that it was not germane. But 
where the measure provided for two territories, or three, an 
amendment offered to include another would have been admis- 
sible. But I submit in this instance that by the peculiar, but 
not the less clear, language used the provisions in this act are 
restricted—and they are restrictive intentionally—to vessels 
operating as merchant vessels owned by the Government or by 
some corporation in which the Government owns stock and 
which are employed in the carriage of cargo or passengers for 
hire, or intended to be thus employed. 

Now, I submit to the Chair's attention that in 1914, March 
25, in the Sixty-third Congress, there was a bill up relating to 
goods made wholly or in part by convict labor. 


LIX— III 


Clerk will again 


1 


The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman give the reference? 

Mr. WALSH. The reference is Sixty-third Congress, secs 
ond session, page 5481, a decision rendered by Speaker CLARK 
on March 25, 1914, where, upon a bill relating to the goods 
made by convict labor or from materials which were made by, 
convict labor, an amendment was offered to include goods made 
by child labor. And the Speaker ruled that that amendment 
Was not germane, : 

There is another decision along the same line—on July 16, 
1912, Sixty-second Congress, second session, page 9142—which 
was a bill prohibiting the transportation of messages or infor- 
mation relating to cotton futures. An amendment was offered 
to include wheat, corn, oats, and other grains, and Speaker 
Crank at that time held that that amendment was not germane. 

The general rule, Mr. Chairman, is that any amendment 
which is offered to a section of a bill under consideration must 
be germane not only to the bill, not only to the section, but to 
the subject matter under consideration. And I contend that the 
proposition of the gentleman from New York [Mr. HUSTED] is 
not germane because, as I before stated, it is not related to the 
subject; it broadens the scope much beyond that covered by. 
the bill, and even the Committee on the Judiciary, I submit, 
would not be empowered to offer an amendment of that char- 
acter and scope as a committee amendment without its being 
subject to a point of order. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes, sir. i 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Has the gentleman directed his attention 
to the general purpose of this act, as provided in its title and 
section 1 of the bill, in connection with his argument? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes, sir. | 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The bill is proposed to be an act authoriz- 
ing suits against the United States in admiralty, and section 1 
Provides: s 

That every vessel owned by the United States, or by any corporation 
in which the United States or its representatives shall own the entire 
outstanding capital stock, or in the possession of the United States or 
of such corporation, or operated by or for the United States or such 
corporation, is hereby, declared to be a public vessel of the United States. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. $ 

Mr. BANKHEAD, It seems to me, taking into consideration 
the fact that section 2 only relates to one specific phase of the 
general purpose in view, the gentleman’s proposition is not good 
that this bill relates to only one class of merchant vessels. 

Mr. WALSH, The gentleman stopped too soon in the reading 
of the title. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. In what particular? 

Mr. WALSH. He said, “ authorizing suits against the United 
States in admiralty.” It also says: 

Suits for salvage services, and providing for the release of merchant 
vesselg belonging to the United States from arrest and attachment in 
foreign jurisdictions, and for other purposes. A 

Now, it is not limited to just suits in admiralty. It declares 
immunity and also relates to stipulations as to the release of 
various public vessels from arrest. But throughout the entire 
bill, Mr. Chairman, from the first line to the last, the clear 
intent and purpose is to restrict it to merchant vessels, vessels 
employed in carrying cargo for hire, or intended to be so em- 
ployed. There is nothing in here that can be construed to 
include battleships, submarines, Navy tugs, or any other of the 
vast number of vessels afloat which are owned by the Govern- 
ment. 

And, as I was stating when the gentleman interrupted me, I 
doubt if the Committee on the Judiciary would be authorized 
to offer any such amendment as that as a committee amend- 
ment, because it takes in vessels that the committee has no 
jurisdiction over whatever—Navy craft, the Coast Guard, and 
all these other classes of vessels, the jurisdiction of which is 
confined to other committees and which are reported upon 
under different decisions. And I submit the amendment is sub- 
ject to the point of order. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, may I be heard? 

ey CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. HUSTED. I submit that the Committee on the Judiciary 
has just as much jurisdiction over one class of vessels as it has 
over any other. As a matter of fact, the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary has no specific jurisdiction over any class of vessels, 
but it has jurisdiction over suits in admiralty. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts has cited a number of precedents, but 
every one of them refers to cases where new matter has been 
brought into the bill by way of amendment, and that is not 
this case at all. This is a very interesting point of order, be- 
cause it runs counter to two rulings. 
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There is one ruling of the House that yeu can not bring in 
new matter which will change the character of the subject of 
the bill. That is, you can not by bringing in new matter make 
a specific subject a general subject. Now, there is another 
ruling that you can strike anything out of any part of the bill, 
and that is the ruling upon which I rest my case. In order to 
understand the rule relating to germaneness it is necessary to 
understand the reason behind the rule, and that ‘reason, as has 
been stated over and over again, is to protect the Members of 
the House against surprise; to protect them against the sitwa- 
tion where a subject entirely foreign to the bill is brought in 
by way of amendment. But the Members have the text of the 
bill before them, and they must be presumed to anticipate the 
elimination by amendment of any part or any portion of the 
text. They can not be said to be taken by surprise if a por- 
tion of the text is stricken out, because they have the text 
before them. And even if striking out a portion of the text 
changes the character of the subject from specific to general 
it does mot offend the rule. 
| Now, that is in conformity with the spirit of the rule; it is 
„niso in conformity with the language of the rule itself, because 
‘the rule reads: 

And n ition sub different from that under 
. U be admitted — — of amendment. 

And it is also in conformity with the precedents. I would 
refer to. Hinds’ ts, Volume V, page 410, section 5805, 
as follows: 
|. Mr. Charles E. Littlefield, of Maine, moved to strike out the words 
“in United States cases.” 

Mr. James A. Hemenway, of In made the point of order that 
the amendment would change Jaw and would not be germane. He 
Satoa that = 5 6 ‘would be to pay for meals 

It e from the debate that there was no general law providing 
‘for meals and lodgings of jurors in any cases. 

The Chairman held: y 

“The Chair would call attention to the fact that on Monday a 
similar question arose here in which the rules and decisions were 
— — to. A anc gy See ‘seems to have been established 
mittee of the Whole that where a Cap sage which 
law has been by general consent allowed to remain it may 
by any germane amendment. N 

“ If that rule is to be followed, this amendment is in order, and the 
Chair overrules the point of order. The Chair also thinks the rule to 
be that an amendment striking out a portion of a paragraph is not 
subject to a point of orfier. Form and not effect should be considered. 
refers to words added rather than to those taken away.“ 

T also cite a precedent established by Mr. Speaker CLARK in 
the Sixty-second Congress, House Manual and Digest, page 848. 

The CHAIRMAN, Page or paragraph? 

Mr. HUSTED, Page 348, paragraph 782. There Mr. Speaker 
Crank said: 

The proposition of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Maxy] is really to 
strike out. That is always in order—to strike anything out of e 

Now, my amendment strikes a proviso out of the bill, und if 
any portion of my amendment offends, that is the only portion 
which offends, because that is the only portion which can be held 
to change a specific into a general subject. The rest of the 
‘amendment is mere limitation, which does not affect or change 
the character of the subject in any respect whatever. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
‘question? — 

Mr. HUSTED. Tes, sir. 

Mr. FESS. In the food-control legislation, as the gentleman 

Will recall, the entire character of the law was changed hy an 

amendment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 

Banrxktey], by striking out certain words which changed the law 
from a matter of regulation to a matter of prohibition, and it was 

declared in order. It changed the character of the lew entirely. | 
Mr. HUSTED, Iam very glad the gentleman from Ohio cites 

that precedent. I remember it, and it is a precedent directly in 

point. It is a precedent which should be controlling in this case. 

This amendment simply strikes this provision from the bill, 
nnd I fail to find a single precedent for the proposition that an 
amendment which simply strikes a provision from the bill, 
however it changes the character of the bill, is offensive to the 
rule of germaneness. 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. N 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman permit the Chair to 
ask the gentleman from Ohio for a citation ef the reference he 
has made? 

Mr, FESS. It was section 9 of the feod-centrol act, intro- 
duced by Mr. Lever, striking out certain words in section 9 and 
changing the words from the regulation of certain grains used 
in the manufacture of liquor to the prohibition of them. I shall 
have to get the Record in order to furnish the exact facts. 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to cite to the gentleman a precedent 
upon the proposition which he last stated, namely, that it is 


in the — 
existing 
perfected 


always in order to strike out. On page 898, the fourth volume 
of Hinds’ Precedents, paragraph 3596, they had under discussion 
a provision to enable the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
investigate in regard to the use and necessity of block-signal 
systems and plans for the automatic control of railroad trains, 
including experimental tests, and so ferth. A motion was made 
to strike eut the word “automatic.” The gentleman from Ili- 
nois IMr. Maxx] made ‘the point of order that it was not in 
order to strike that out, as it would widen the scope of the 
‘amendment to the Jaw; and it was held that if a motion to strike 
‘out certain words in a paragraph or an appropriation in a 
gencral appropriation bill would change the object from one 
authorized by existing Jaw to ene not so authorized, the motion 
is not in order. While that was confined to'a general a- 
tion bill, the principle here is just the same. If by striking out 
something you widen and broaden the scope and seek to change 
the law in a respect not within the purview of the act, the mot ion 
to strike out is certainly subject to a point of order. 

There is another precedent that I have not been able to find, 
although I have a reference to it in the first volume of ‘Hinds’ 
Precedents—a ruling that it was not in order to strike out the 
word not,“ because it changes the entire scope and character 
2 bill. But Jam not able to put my hands on that at this 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. The Chair inquired a moment ago of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] as to when the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] offered his amendment to the Lever 
Act. It was on the 23d day ef June, 1917. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I have not seen the precedent 
cited by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Watsu], but 
thut came up apparently in the consideration of à general ap- 
propriation bill, and the Chairman probably held the amend- 
ment out ef order on the ground that it created new legislation, 
which was ont of order in a general appropriation bill; and if 
that is so, then it would seem that the case cited by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, while an adroit suggestion, is not per- 
— in connection with the consideration of this peint of 
order. 

It seems to me that the whole trend of authority is to the effect 
that where you strike matter out of a bill, where you simply 
change the text of legislation which is before you, you have no 
right thereby to claim that you have been surprised, and the 
whole reason behind the rule is to protect a Member against 
‘Surprise. No Member can claim that he is surprised if some 
words are stricken out of a bill, because he must be held te have 
within reasonable contemplation the possibility that words will 
be stricken out, and he is to be assumed to know what the effect 
of the striking out of those words will be. 

Mr. MANN of Iiiimois. Mr. Chairman, I de not know that I 
shall take part in this discussion. I certainly would not but 
for the statement of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Husrep] 
that the motion to strike out words is always in order, 

Now, I will give an illustration which I am sure the gentle- 
man from New York will say proves that a motion to strike out 
is not always in order. Take, for instance, the Philippine tariff 
law. We had the right to fix the rates of duty on goods coming 
from the Philippines Into the United States. We had the right 
to say that they should come in free from the Philippines. That 
would be a bill relating wholly to the question of tariff between 
the United States and the Philippine Islands, a possession of 
the United States. As I recall—and I do not give the refer- 
ence—when that bill was up for consideration some one moved 
to strike ont the language that would confine it to the Philip- 
pine Islands. If it had said “goods coming from the Philip- 
pines, imported Into the United States from the Philippines,” 
ali that was necessary to do was to strike out the words com- 
ing from the Philippines,” and that would have made it a univer- 
‘sal tariff bill. 

Now, it is perfectly patent that the striking out of that lan- 
guage was not a germane amendment. It had no relation to the 
subject matter, because it was intended to change the subject 
matter wholly from a tariff with the Philippine Islands to a 
universal tariff law, and it was held to be out of order. 

The same thing was true when the Canadian reciprocity bill 
was before the House. I can not cite the reference; I do not 
know whether it is carried in the Record even, because some one 
who looked it up told me that while the decision was made 
there was some error in recording, so that it did not appear ia 
the Rrecorp. I do not know as to that. 

But a motion was made to strike out the language which 
would confine the provision for reciprocity to Canada. That 
would have made it universal and would have destroyed wholly 
the purpose of the bill in the first instance, which was designed 
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to operate with Canada only, and would have made it a uni- 
versal reciprocity proposition. It was held there that the motion 


to strike out was out of order, I think it is the general rule 
that where words of limitation are in a bill, limiting the subject 
matter of the bill, and it is proposed to strike out those words, 
so as to change the subject matter of the bill and enlarge its 
scope, such an amendment is held not germane, because it is 
not germane to that bill but would be germane to a bill involving 
the whole subject matter. Now, a Member introducing a bill 
has the right to introduce it in relation to a particular proposi- 
tion. There are many adjectives of definition constantly used in 
public bills and private bills which, if you should strike them 
out, would make the bills universal in character and entirely 
change their scope. I hope the Chair will not express the 
opinion in ruling that it necessarily follows that a motion to 
strike out is in order because of the general principle that it is 
within the power of the House to strike out any language in a 
bill. It is generally true that a parliamentary body can strike 
out any proposition in a bill, but under the question of germane- 
ness an amendment is not permissible which by striking out 
language would change the purpose and scope of the bill. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. I should like to have the gentleman's opinion on 
the point specifically raised here a moment ago, where a pro- 
vision in the bill is limited to regulation and you strike out the 
limitation, which will amount to entire prohibiton; would that 
be in order? . 

Mr, MANN of Illinois, Mr. Chairman, I hope I do not rush 
too often in expressing opinions. I never read that bill. I was 
not here when it was under consideration. I have never read 
the proceedings. I do not know anything at all about it except 
the gentleman's statement, and that is not sufficiently explicit 
to afford me an opinion on the subject. 

Mr. FESS. I appreciate the strength of the argument made 
by the gentleman a moment ago, but it seems to me the last 
ruling that I referred to is precisely on that point. 

Mr, MANN of Illinois. I do not know whether there was any 
ruling. 

Mr. FESS. Yes; there was a ruling. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. If the gentleman will pardon me, I 
will say this: The temperance question is not the best ques- 
tion in this House on which to get a parliamentary ruling. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr, FESS. There were three amendments offered to that bill, 
proposing to change regulation to prohibition, and against them 
the point of order was sustained. Then a fourth amendment 
was offered proposing to accomplish the same result by strik- 
ing out words, and the point of order against that amendment 
was overruled. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, it has been well said that 
this is an interesting question, and, of course, it reaches beyond 
the immediate case that we have before the House. The gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Husrep] said, I presume somewhat 
inadvertently, that the rule provided that a motion to strike out 
was always in order. I will say to the gentleman that there is 
no such provision of the rule. 

Mr. HUSTED. If the gentleman will permit me 

Mr. TOWNER. Certainly. 

Mr. HUSTED. The gentleman from New York was not aware 
that he had claimed that the rule so provided. The gentleman 
from New York referred to a ruling, not to a rule of the House. 

Mr. TOWNER. That is sufficient. The gentleman, of course, 
now states it correctly, that the ruling related to the particular 
decision that he quoted. The gentleman, of course, is well ac- 
quainted with the fact that in the consideration of these pre- 
cedents we must remember that the Speaker or the Chairman at 
the time he made a ruling had in mind only the particular sub- 
ject then under consideration, and when a Chairman said that 
it was always in order to move to strike out that did not mean 
that it is of universal application. He had in mind only the 
particular case before him. 

Now, it certainly must be true that if by striking out a word 
which is necessarily a word of limitation the scope of the bill 
would be enlarged, because if the limitation is taken from the 
bill other matters are brought within the provisions of the bill 
which by the limiting words were excluded, and such an amend- 
ment is not germane to the bill proposing the limited legislation. 
As a matter of fact, in this case the legislation is predicated upon 
that very sort of a limitation, so that the effect of striking out 
the word of limitation would enlarge the scope of the bill and 
make it subject to objections that have always been held good 
for want of germaneness. In such cases it is beyond the con- 
templation of the legislation, and if so beyond the right of 
amendment. Now, here we have a bill which allows the United 


States to be sued because it is operating merchant vessels, 
What is the reason of that? Not generally that the United 
States can be sued, or that all of its vessels may be libeled, or 
that everything carried in a man-of-war may be held up pending 
a suit against the vessel. That was never in contemplation. 
It was only contemplated that because the United States was 
operating merchant vessels, the same as merchantmen were 
operating merchant vessels, it ought to be subject to the same 
rules as those which apply to merchant vessels. 

But here comes in an amendment which, by striking out the 
word “merchant” or the equivalent, says that all of the ves- 
sels owned by the United States shall be subject to these same 
liabilities, or that the United States may in all such cases be 
sued, not only with regard to merchant vessels but with regard 
to war vessels operated by the Navy Department or the trans- 
ports operated by the War Department or vessels operated by 
the Coast Guard or the Lighthouse Service or the Reyenue- 
Cutter Service, under the Treasury Department. By striking 
out the word ” merchant” or its equivalent all these vessels 
are made subject to the provisions of the bill. It. certainly. 
seems that it should not require any argument to show that such 
a thing as that would be going way beyond the right of amend- 
ment, which must be limited not by the decision of any Speaker 
or Chairman, but by the very language of the rule itself, which 
provides that no motion, whether it strikes out or whether it 
adds to a proposition, on a subject different from that under 
consideraton shall be admitted under color of amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that you could not have a better 
example than this to bring it within the rule. Let me call 
your attention, if I may, to one decision in the fifth yolume of 
Hinds’ Precedents, section 5842, where it is held that to a bill 
relating to corporations engaged in interstate commerce an 
amendment relating to all corporations was not germane.. 

See how applicable that case is to the present case. To a 
bill here limiting the application of the bill to merchant vessels 
operated by the United States the effect of this amendment 
would be to enlarge it to all vessels operated by the United 
States. I think I have a right to claim that that case is directly 
in principle applicable to this case. I need not cite the nu- 
merous decisions that have been made in which it was held that 
you could not add to one class others even of the same class. 

In the case under consideration here is a class of merchant 
vessels, and, while they may be numerous, they are of the same 
individual class, and to add other classes, either by striking 
out or adding to, would be in direct violation of the rule which 
Says that this can not be done. 

It occurs to me, Mr. Chairman, that it would be certainly 
most unfortunate if, when words of limitation are contained in 
a bill which limit its application to a particular subject, it 
should be held that by striking out the words of limitation you 
might make it of universal application. That would be going 
clear beyond the rights that are reserved to the membership 
of the House in knowing and anticipating what may be brought 
before them for consideration. 

The gentleman from New York makes a yery strong state- 
ment in regard to his case, and of course if consideration should 
be limited to the language of these two or three precedents that 
he cites, which says that you always have a right to strike out, 
then the gentleman’s case is made. But, on principle and with 
the additional precedents, I think the Chair would not be justi- 
fied in holding that his amendment was germane. 

Mr. HUSTED. If the Chair will indulge me, it is always 
difficult to contend against the eminent gentleman from Illinois 
IMr. Mann] and the eminent gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Towner] in an argument on the point of order. I desire to call 
the attention of the Chair to the fact that the gentleman from 
Illinois was discussing this proposition in general terms, and 
did not address himself to the particular point under considera- 
tion. 

I would like to say further, with all due deference to the 
ability and experience of the gentleman from Iowa, that I 
think his statements are somewhat at fault. Originally under 
the earlier precedents the question of germaneness was con- 
fined to the subject of the bill itself. Later on it was extended 
to the section and then to the paragraph under consideration. 
But it has never, so far as I know, been extended to the phrase 
or to the line or to the word under consideration, because if 
you extended it to that extent you could not amend a bill in 
any respect whatever. You could reduce the proposition to an 
absurdity. 

Now, my amendment merely strikes out a limitation con- 
tained in a proviso. It has not the character of amendment 
at all that the gentleman from Illinois cited to the House. His 
was an amendment which changed the whole structure and 
character of the legislation, like the amendment that he sug- 
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gested to the Philippine tariff bill. But this is an amendment 
which merely strikes out a limitation contained in a proviso, 
in a bill relating to suits in admiralty. I desire to call the 
attention of the Chair to the fact that section 2 of the Senate 
bill makes no reference whatever to merchant vessels. Kec- 
tion 2 of the Senate bill does not limit the causes of action, as 
I understand it, to merchant vessels. So I contend, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the citation of precedents which I have made are 
applicable to the situation before the House and should guide 
and determine the Chairman in deciding the question. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the Chair hear me for a 
moment? : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. TILSON. The soundness of the position taken by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner] and also by the gentleman 
from IIlinois [Mr. Mann} that a motion to strike out is not 
always in order can not be questioned, it seems to me, as a 
general proposition. The very language of the rule itself would 
seem to imply as much. It says “and no motion or proposition 
on a subject different from that under consideration shall be 
admitted under color of amendment.” 

What was the use of the word “motion ” if we limit it simply 
to an amendment to add new matter? The word “ proposition” 
would cover that. The very fact that the word “motion” is 
used would seem to me of itself to justify a construction that 
would forbid, under eertain conditions, striking out as well as 
adding. If the necessary effect of a motion to strike out is to 
introduce a new subject, then the rule applies forbidding it. 

The question seems to me to be whether a new subject has 
been added by the motion of the gentleman from New York to 
amend, and the thing for the Chairman to determine is whether, 
as a matter of fact, a new subject has been added. The rule is 
emphatic that no new subject shall be added under guise of an 
amendment. Has a new subject been added here? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Adverting to the precedent cited by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess], is it not a fact that in striking 
out there no new subject was brought in? It just changed a 
regulation to a direct prohibition by law, but it was still the 
same subject. 

Mr. TILSON. 
stringent. 

Mr. WALSH. But still operating upon the same subject 
matter. 

Mr. TILSON. One question here is whether or not the first 
paragraph of this bill is not so broad in its terms that it would 
include other vessels besides strictly merchant vessels. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. There is no legislation as to that except 
what follows in the subsequent sections. 

Mr. TILSON. I have not gone into the bill in such detail as 
to know how much further the broad scope of the first section 
has been earried, but certainly the first section is very much 
broader than merchant vessels. My point is that the question 
here to be decided is not whether it is permitted under the 
rules to strike anything out of a bill or not but whether a new 
subject has been introduced under color of an amendment, 
whether to strike out or to add or both. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the gentleman’s 
amendment, but it seems to me it is in order. I think there isa 
misunderstanding on the part of the committee in respect to the 
scope of the bill as it passed the Senate. Section 2 of the bill 
‘as it the Senate contained no restriction whatever upon 
the kind of vessel. It refers to any vessel owned by the United 
States or by any corporation. It provides that proceedings in 
rem shall not be brought, but that proceedings in personam may 
be brought and treated as actions in rem, and that is all that 
‘is done by section 2 of the bill as reported by the House com- 
mittee. By striking out the proviso the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Hustep] does not extend the bill beyond the scope of 
section 2 as passed by the Senate, nor does he extend it beyond 
the scope of the bill according to the definition in section 1 of 
the bill as reported by the House committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair 
recognizes that this point is somewhat involved and complicated 
and that it raises some new questions. The Chair has been con- 
sulting some of the references, not only those mentioned by gen- 
tlemen who have debated the point of order but some he has 
been able to find independent of the argument. In passing, let 
the Chair remark that he has but one desire, and that is to inter- 
pret the rules impartially and invoke the precedents without 
prejudice. The Chair fortunately is not called upon to express 
his own opinion upon the merits of the subject presented. The 
gentleman from New York in arguing to sustain his amendment 
bases it, as the Chair understands, largely upon the fact that 


It made the regulation very much more 
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striking out any words in a bill is in order, irrespective of what 
that effect will be. The Chair is aware that Mr. Speaker CLARK 
some years ago made a ruling of that kind, that a motion to 
strike out “is always in order—to strike anything out of 
anything,” and that since then, in a general way, we have fol- 
lowed that ruling. 

The present occupant of the chair, however, without the 
slightest desire to take exception to the ruling of the former 
Speaker, believes that that ruling is at times subject to qualifi- 
cation and modification, and should properly be interpreted in 
reference to the subject matter affected. 

The Chair for the moment will pass that point, however, and 
will consider the point of order from another angle. 

A motion to strike out and insert is indivisible—paragraph 7, 
Rule XVI—and the amendment of the gentleman from New 
York not only strikes out certain words in the bill but inserts 
certain other words, It seems to the Chair that we should 
analyze those words which the amendment proposes for incor- 
poration in the bill in conjunction with those that are to be 
stricken out. If we refer to the words to be inserted we find 
that while they are limitations to a certain extent, they refer 
directly to a specific class of vessels. The Chair will quote 
one sentence of the amendment to fortify his position: 

In the case of a vessel not employed as a merchant vessel. 

What is that class of vessels? They are the military ships 
of the United States and vessels engaged in the publie service of 
the United States. The subject matter of the bill, as the Chair 
understands its provisions, pertains solely to one class of ships, 
and what is that class? They are the ships engaged in merchant 
service, publicly owned though they be. Therefore it seems 
to the Chair that as the motion to strike out and insert can not 
be divided we have in the words to be added a subject which 
is not so related to the subject matter of the bill as to come 
within the rule for germaneness. 

To complete the record on the point of germaneness, the 
Chair cites paragraph 7, Rule XVI, with which we are all fa- 
miliar, “that no motion or proposition on a subject different 
from that under eonsideration shall be admitted under color of 
amendment,” and to cite the same rule further, One indi- 
yidual proposition may not be amended by another individual 
proposition, even though the two belong to the same class.” 
‘There are so many noted precedents that have been established 
under this rule that the Chair does not think it necessary to 
refer to them. The Chair feels that the word “ proposition” 
in paragraph 7 may be considered as providing for a situation 
in which a motion to strike out, while it does not in positive 
language add a new subject, does in effect widen the scope of 
the bill beyond that contemplated if we adhere too strictly to 
the theory that it is always in order to strike anything ont of 
anything.” As a counter proposition to this—and the Chair 
feels that both are rather general in their application—the Chair 
refers to Hinds’ Precedents, Volume V, seetion 5834, where, on 
a motion to recommit, it was held “ that it is not in order to 
do indirectly by a motion what may not be done directly by 
way of amendment.” The gentleman from New York in his 
able argument in support of his contention refers to Hinds’ 
Precedents, Volume V, section 5805, “where an amendment 
simply striking out words already in a bill” was held to 
be germane. The gentleman from New York will note that 
the Chair in making that ruling was evidently not entirely 
sure of his ground, for he says “that this question is rather a 
question for the committee to decide; a question of policy 
ner than a question for the Chair to decide on a point of 
order.” 

This brings us to a consideration of the thought suggested by 
Mr. Mann of Illinois, Mr. Wars, and Mr. Towner of a single 
motion to strike out, if by so doing the scope of the bill would 
thereby be enlarged. The point of striking out certain words 
was the crux of the argument of the gentleman from New York, 
and the Chair will now consider the principle involved, 

The points made in this feature of the discussion have opened 
up very broad and in some respects comparatively undetermined 
questions, which, since they have been brought forward, the 
Chair feels obliged to pass upon. 

The Chair realizes that the presiding officer is not called upon 
to determine the effect of an amendment upon the law itself or 
to interpret legislative propositions. In the precedents that 
have been cited conflict of rulings appear, and the Chair thinks 
that when those conflicts arise it is the duty of the Chair to 
apply the rule of reason, and the Chair will endeavor to apply 
that in the present instanee. The Chair desires to cite from a 
precedent and read the opinion of the presiding officer at that 
time, which has not been referred to by gentlemen who have 
spoken to the point of order. It seems to the Chair that this 


precedent is almost a parallel case te the point of order now 
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being discussed. The Chair reads from Hinds’ Precedents, 
Volume V, paragraph 5864. This was on December 16, 1898. 
The House was in Committee of the Whole House on the state 

of the Union, considering the bill to extend the laws relating to 
customs and internal revenue over the Hawaiian Islands, and 
the first section of the bill having been read—and here is the 


| point that the Chair especially wants to have emphasized— 


hereby 


Be it enacted, etc., That the laws of the United States relating to 
, customs and internat revenue, including those 1 to the punish- 
ment of crimes in connection with the enforcement said laws, are 
extended to and over the Island of. Hawaii and all adjacent 

121 and waters of the islands. 


After that had been read Mr. McRae, of Arkansas, offered an 


amendment to strike out, after the words “the United States,” 
the following: “relating to customs and internal revenue.” 


Mr. Dingley, of Maine, made the point of order that the amend- 


ment was not germane, and after debate upon the subject the 
Chairman held as follows: 

bill 18 

The Chair thinks that the oe of pee Pe is well taken. ss 3 


m extend the laws relating nternal revenue, 
endment seeks to open up he = titles and other laws 
w the Territories, thus enlarging scope and bringing in matter not 


germane to the b 

The point of order was sustained. 

In Hinds’ Precedents, Volume IV, section 3596, is another case 
in point, which the Chair will cite. An amendment was offered 
which contained, among others, these words, “appliances for 
the automatic control of railway trains.” Mr. Crumpacker, of 
Indiana, moved to strike out the word “automatic.” Mr. MANN 
of Illinois made a point of order, and the Chair in ruling upon 
it ligase 

or not 


would like to ask the gentleman from Indiana whether 
10 ig description, = things That tm, would not the vce of the —.— 
wo Dı 
ation be much „FCC “ automatic” 
ati 
The ensuing debate having indicated that the effect of the 
amendment might be to extend the scope of the investigation, 
me 1 sustained the point of order, though evidently in some 
oubt. 
The Chair feels that notwithstanding the general proposi- 
tion that parliamentary questions are usually determined by 


‘the form and not the. effect of an amendment, that when no 
‘rules are applicable the effect should be taken into considera- 


tion as a determining factor, when by striking out specific 
Words new and different subjects are thereby introduced, and the 
scope of the legislation under consideration is broadened be- 


yond that contemplated in the bill. 


In line with what the Chair considers the most conclusive 
precedents in reference to striking out words, following also 
the precedents pertaining to germaneness, and in conformity 
with the views just expressed by the Chair on the subject of 
‘scope of legislation, the Chair feels that the point of order is 
well taken, and sustains it. 

Mr. VOLSTHAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. VoLsTeap: Pa 
„ maintained,” insert the following: 1 at 
ment of the action herein provided for 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota desire 
to discuss the amendment? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No. It is to correct a clerical omission. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an- 
other amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by na 1 Page 11, ae 1 oe 


ut the colon after the w in line 1, an a period, 
Strike out the rest of the onion and in thereat the the f 
a ned dad in 7 dis 


sentence: “ Upon ae — —.— either party 
9 of the court, be ‘erred to any other 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. That is to correct the language and make 
a slight modification, but I think it will carry out the general 


10, line 8, after the word 
time of the commence- 


purpose. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota. 
The amendment was agreed to, 
The Clerk read as follows: 
That such suits shall proceed 
to the es of 


and shall be heard and deter- 
according principles law and 
in like cases between private parties. 


mined to the rules of 
obtainin; 
United 


A decree the 
tates or such corporation may include costs of suit, and when 


the decree is for a Hagel. judgment, interest at the rate of 4 per cent 
ae annum until satisfi or at 2 — er rate which shall be stipu- 
— ae contract upon ymin ara ee shall be based. Interest 
shall run as ordered by the court. Decrees shall be subject to appeal 
and revision as now provided in other cases of admiralty Time 


jurisdiction. If the t so elects in his libel, the suit may proceed 
accordance with Sae mag a of Übels in rem wherever shall 

ap that had the or cargo been rene ection 80 to 3 

a libel in rem t * so to proceed 

shall not e libelant in any proper case reli: 


peteepam da the sume suit) g ho United States nor gieh con 
T r 
any proceeding brought — = oy 
Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


11, line 25, the F causes $ “An such bond or sti 
Fore given in adimirat the United 


or the U: 
Cepora na sheni Antigen void — 8 = = or other duly 
filing o 1 e Attern eneral or r 
authorized law officer t the united States is interested in Such . — 


and assumes liability to satisfy 
and thereafter res g Be decree shail 


be paid ovided in secti 
of this act.” ads 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota de- 
sire to be heard on his amendment? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Just for a second. The attorney for the 
Shipping Board submitted this to me two or three days ago. 
They have $2,000,000 of funds belonging to the Fleet Corpora- 
tion, put up as security in various cases. If this provision can 
be added, then that money can be released and used. It would 
seem as though the Government is ample security for anything 
it may have to pay in these suits and that the money ought not 
to be tied up. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. Does this cancel and annul these bonds? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes; it does. 

Mr. WALSH. Suppose the party does not want to carry any 
bonds ; does not want to take the stipulation? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. We have the right, anyway, I presume, 
because the Government is not bound by the constitutional 
provision against impairments of contracts. I do not think 
anyone will object, because there is an express provision in this 
bill that as soon as a judgment has been obtained it shall be 
certified and paid. Parties can not suffer by reason of this 
provision, as it seems to me, in view of that we are making pro- 
vision for prompt payment, it will save expense and give us 
the use of this money during the time that these suits may be 
pending. They may drag along perhaps for years. There is 
no good reason why that money ought to be tied up, since we 
are amply responsible. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I will. 

Mr. TILSON. Has the gentleman ever attempted to get a 
claim paid by the Government to any private individual? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I know it is usually difficult, but there is 
an express provision in this bill as to how claims shall be paid. 
Thé money is provided for, and it is directed that upon judgment 
being entered it shall be paid at once. So we have provided a 
remedy. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman knows that delays on the part 
of the Government in paying its just debts often amounts to a 
denial of justice? 

Mr. VOLSTHAD. I realize that. 

Mr. WHALEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I will. 

Mr. WHALEY. Is it the intention to cover by this amend- 
ment the bonds given in foreign countries? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No. In foreign countries it would be dif- 
ferent. 

Mr. WHALEY. As the amendment reads here it would cover 
those cases, because it says upon the suggestion of the Attorney 
General they shall become void. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. That would not make them void in foreign 
countries, because our laws do not extend to foreign countries, 
CCC ie ken ae ace 

sibly it might cover citizens, if we had any, in foreign coun- 
ind that had claims. 

WHALEY. It is intended only to apply in our own 
courte? 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. In our own courts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of tha 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. VOLSTEAD]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 


i 
t] 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 4. That if a privately owned vessel not in the poesio of the 

United States or of such corporation is arrested or attached upon any 

cause of action arising or alleged to have arisen out of the previous 

possession, ownership, or operation of such vessel by the United States 

or by such corporation, such vessel shall be released without bond or 

stipulation therefor upon the 8 by the United 3 
u 


its Attorney General or other ly authorized law oficer, 

interested in such cause, desires such release, and assumes the liability 
for the satisfaction of any decree obtained by the libelant in such cause, 
and thereafter such cause shall 1 against the United States in 
accordance with the provisions of this act. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, ‘ 

This section 4 is the one that relates to vessels which have 
previously been operated by the United States and have since 
passed into private ownership. Do I understand that it is the 
intention now, if suit is to be brought within two years after 
a collision occurs for damages which resulted while the vessel 
was being operated by the United States, but after she is re- 
turned to private ownership, that the United States steps in and 
furnishes this stipulation and assumes the liability for the 
satisfaction of the decree and releases her from arrest, and so 
forth, just as if the United States still owned the vessel? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It is my understanding, and I presume 
that would save some money, instead of having the vessel tied 
up, with the costs incident thereto. I do not see any great 
necessity 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. HUSTED. The United States, it seems to me, would be 
in exactly the same situation as to causes of action which arose 
after the United States Government parted with the possession 
of the ships as she would be in reference to causes of action 
that arose while she was in possession of the ships, 

We have provided by the bill that, as to causes of action 
arising while the United States owns and is in possession of the 
ship, we dispense with the giving of any bond. The vessels are 
declared to be immune from arrest and seizure and from all 
process in the admiralty courts. But this is to cover the case 
of a vessel that was in collision, perhaps, while in the owner- 
ship and possession of the Government, but where no suit was 
started, and then she is sold to private owners and the Govern- 
ment is subsequently sued; and the vessel,.not now being under 
the ownership and possession of the Government, therefore she 
would be liable as a private vessel and subject to arrest and 
seizure, just exactly as any other private vessel when sued. 
Where the United States is concerned, we provide here, by the 
suggestion of the Attorney General, that the Government will 
assume responsibility; that this bond may be done away with; 
that the bond which the Government of the United States might 
otherwise be subject to will be dispensed with. 

Mr. IGOR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr. IGOE. Do I understand the chairman of the committee 
to state to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] 
that this would cover cases of collisions or torts occurring after 
the United States had sold the vessel? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No; of injuries occurring prior to the sale. 

Mr. IGOE. I think it should be understood that it is limited 
to these cases. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It is limited to this; the Government is not 
compelled to step in, 

Mr. IGOE. The gentleman also gave an answer to one of 
the Members that indicated that it was to cover cases of vessels 
which the United States had sold and on which they held 
some sort of lien. 

Mr. WALSH. My question was inspired by the phraseology 
in line 4, “to have arisen out of the previous possession, 
ownership, or operations.” Should not those words “out of” 
be eliminated and the word “during” inserted in their place? 
This says “to have arisen out of previous possession, owner- 
ship, or operation of such vessel.” I do not know just what 
that means. The chairman of the committee thinks that lan- 
guage is all right. I would like the cHairman to tell me what 
it means. What does it mean, “to have arisen out of previous 
possession, ownership, or operation of such vessel“? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Because of an action arising out of its 
ownership, possession, or operation, The word “ previous” in- 
dicates the time. 

Mr. WALSH. How could a cause of action arise out of its 
possession? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. During its possession it may have been in 
a collision. 

Mr. TILSON. The word “out” bothers the gentleman. It 
may be outside, 


Mr. WHALEY. It means during the operation by the United 
States of the vessel. 

Mr. WALSH. I know, but the word “during” will apply to 
all three, during the previous possession, during the ownership, 
and during the operation. It would fit with those three words, 
it seems to me. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, That would not confine it to the ship as 
me result of the Government's ownership or possession of the 
ship. 

Mr. WALSH. “During the previous ownership or posses- 
sion by the United States?” 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No. 

Mr. WALSH. To have arisen during the previous posses- 
sion of such vessel by the United States.” 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Out of what? 

Mr. WALSH. Arisen during the previous possession. 

Mr. GARD Mr Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr WALSH Yes; I will yield to anybody who can tell me 
just what this means. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will have to ask the gentleman 
from Massachusetts to get unanimous consent for an extension 
of time, because the gentleman’s time is up. 

Mr. WALSH. At the time I spoke I had not been notified. 
I ask unanimous consent that I may proceed for five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
NE consent to proceed for fiye minutes. Is there objec- 

on 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARD. I want to ask the chairman of the committee 
whether he, with the assistance of the 21 other sturdy legisla- 
tors here present, intends to finish the bill to-night? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. We would like to finish it to-night. There 
are only three or four pages left. I do not think it would take 
long to complete it. Other business will probably come up to- 
morrow. 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman will tell me what this lan- 
guage means I will stop right now. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARD. I certainly could not tell the gentleman more 
than has been told him by the chairman of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts with- 
draws his pro forma amendment? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; and then I offer the following amend- 
ment: After the word “arisen,” in line 4, page 12, insert the 
words “during or,” so that it will read “to have arisen during 
or out of the previous possession, ownership, or operation of 
such vessel.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WALSH: Page 12, line 4, after the word 
“ arisen,” insert the words during or.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
desire to be heard on the amendment? 

Mr. WALSH. Just briefly. It seems to me this would clarify 
the intent somewhat and would not be any obstacle at all to the 
interpretation or the administration of the act as set forth in 
this language. 

Mr. WHALEY. Mr. Chairman, why not strike out “ out of“ 
and insert during“? 

Mr. WALSH. The chairman of the committee objected to 
that. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. If you simply say “during the previous 
possession ” you do not say what it has arisen from. 

Mr. WHALEY. The cause of action has arisen during the 
previous possession. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No; from the possession, occupation, or use 
of the ship. 

Mr. WALSH. Does “ out of” mean “ from”? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Then why not strike out the words “out of” 
and insert the word “from”? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. That will do; I will not object to that. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask unanimous consent to modify my amend- 
ment so as to strike out the words “ out of” and insert the word 


-| “ from.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARD. Let it be reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WALSH: Page 12, line 4, after the word 


“ arising,” strike out the words “ out of and insert in lieu thereof the 
word from.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. That suits as — authorized may be bronght on causes of 
action 5 June 0 — t t suits based on causes 
of action arising prior to thi 1 of this act shall be brought 
within one year after the 5 of this act; and all other suits here- 
under shall be brought within two years after the cause of action arises. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. VOLSTEAD: Page 12, 
June“ and insert in lieu thereof April.“ 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. That is simply to correct a clerical mis- 
take. The committee directed me to insert “April 6, 1917.“ The 
intention was to have it commence from the date when war was 
declared. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Vorstrap]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


* Sec, That if any vessel 75 cargo within ae purview of sections 1 
F ached. rwise seized b. 


line 15, strike out 


suit is brought a t the master of any su for any 
cause of action arising ont of, or in connection with, the 88 
operation, or ownership of any "such vessel, or the 2 Beste ot e Untied 
or ownershi ip of any such cargo, the Secretary of State of the Unit 
States in his discretion, upon the requ: of the Attorney General 

the hegre ay States, or any other omer a duly authorized “by him, . 
direct the United States consul residing at or nearest place S 


which such action may have been commenced to execute an agreemen 

undertaking, bond, or stipulation for and on ot the ‘United 

8 or the United States Shipping Board, or such corporation as 

or Fag oo required, for th ease of such vessel or cargo, and for 
e prosecution of any appeal i or may, in the event of such suits 

agaieat the master of any su direct said United States 

to enter aes appearence of the Uni 


Shipping Boar ge the credit 

to the payment of any j nt cost that may be entered 

suit. e Seog h y vested with power. and ee 
to arrange with y bank, 12 company, y: pawon, firm, or corpora- 
tion in the United Sta 0 or in any 
foreign country, to execute anys such aforesaid bond or pulation a3 
surety or stipuiator thereon, and to pledge the credit of The United 
States to the indemnification of such surety or stipulator as may be 


uired to secure the execution of such hood or stipulation. bl evs 
er ae nae wee certigeate and seal of 


Sait es co: shall to the proper 
ee ing officers of the United Staten or te the United States Ship- 
ping Board, or of such corporation, = oe allowance and payment of 
such 1 Provided, however, Tha in this on shall 
be held 25 prejudice or preclude a claim — "the immunity of such vessel 
or cargo from Torelan Juried urisdiction. 
Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment by Mr. VOLSTEAD: Page 13, line 11, after the word 
” commenced,” insert the following: “to claim such v. or cargo as 
immune from such arrest, attachment, or other seizure, and.” 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to be heard on 
his amendment? i 
Mr. VOLSTEAD. No; I do not think it is necessary. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. WALSH. On page 13, line 4, after the word “ arising,” 
I move to strike out the words “out of” and insert the word 
“from.” 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. WALSH : Page 13, line 4, after the word 
“arising,” strike out the words out oft” and insert the word from.” 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
uae Clerk read as follows: 
9. That the Secretary of any department of the Government o 
the Gaited States, or the hited S States Shipping B ging or the pea 
f trustees of such corporation. ving con on cr 
i 7 5 and each hereby yt authorized 
arbitrate, compromise, or settle any claim in which sult will lie under 
the provisions of sections 1, 4, 7, and 10 of this act. 
Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, in line 9, page 15, I move 
to strike out the figure “1” and to substitute the figure “2.” 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. VOLSTEAD : Page 15, line 9, strike out the 
figure 1 and insert in lieu thereof the figure “2,” 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Sec. 11. That all moneys recovered Ín any suit brought by the 
United States on any cause of action arising out of or in connection 
the possession, operation, or ownership of any merchant vessel, 


5 of any merchant vesse 


the possession, carriage, or ownership of any cargo, shall be covered 
into the United States Treasury to the credit of the department of 
the Government of the United States, or of the United States Shippin 
Board, or of such aforesaid ration, having control of the vesse 
or cargo with respect to which such. cause of action arises, for reim- 
bursement of the appropriation, or insurance fund, or otber funds, from 
which the loss, damage, or compensation for which said judgment was 
recovered has been or will be paid. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, on page 15, line 22, after the 
word “ arising,” I move to strike out the words “out of” and 
insert in lien thereof the word “ from.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WausH: Page 15, line 22, after the word 
a p ihe — out the words “out of” and insert in lien thereof the 
word rom. 

The shinat was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 12. That the Attorney General shall re 


o the Congress at 
each session thereof the sults under this act 


. final Judgment 
—— mays been j for or ugainst the United States and such 
‘oresai 


and the Secretary of ane department of the Gov- 
ernment of e United States, and the Uni States Shipping Board, 
and the board “cf trustees of any such aforesaid corporation, shall like- 
wise report the arbitration awards or settlements of claims which shall 
have been to since the previous session, and in which the time to 
appeal shall have expired or have been waived. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Should not the word “ judgments” be included in line 
16, or is that covered in the other part of the section? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. That is covered in line 11 of that section. 

Mr. WALSH. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk resumed and completed the reading of the bill. 

On motion of Mr, Vorsrrab, the committee rose; and the 
Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. Hicks, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee having had under consideration the 
bill (S. 3076) authorizing suits against the United States in 
admiralty, suits for salvage services, and providing for the re- 
lease of merchant vessels belonging to the United States from 
arrest and attachment in foreign jurisdictions, and for other 
purposes, had directed him to report the same back to the 
House with sundry amendments, with the recommendation that 
the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do 


pass. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the previous question is 
ordered. Is a separate vote demanded on any amendment? If 
not, the Chair will put the amendments in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the proceedings 
in the House be vacated, and that the House agnin resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill. Before the com- 
mittee rose we did not strike out the Senate bill and insert the 
House amendment that we had been considering. 

Mr. GARD. Does the gentleman ask that that be done by 
unanimous consent? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I ask unanimous consent that the proceed- 
ings in the House be vacated. 

Mr. GARD. It will be necessary to obtain unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. It will have to be done by unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I ask unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the gentleman's request 
to vacate the proceedings in the House? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the further consideration of the bill. / 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr, Hicks in the 
chair. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move that all after the 
enacting clause in the Senate bill be stricken out and the provi- 
sion as reported by the House Committee on the Judiciary 
and agreed to in the committee be substituted as the bill. | 

` Mr. GARD. A parliamentary inquiry. If the motion to strika 

out the Senate bill is carried, do you propose to go over each 
item of the House amendments? The ordinary course would 
be to strike out the Senate bill and proceed to consider the 
House bill. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. We did not do it in that way. 

Mr. GARD. And not having done it in that way, are you 
going over it again? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No. 

Mr. GARD. I do not understand the procedure. 
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Mr. VOLSTEAD,. We have agreed to an amendment striking 
out all of the Senate bill after the enacting clause. 

Mr. IGOE. It is simply a sloppy way of doing business. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, Exactly. 

Mr. WALSH. We got permission on Saturday, by unanimous 
consent, to suspend or dispense with the reading of the Senate 
bill, and, although the chairman asked that the House amend- 
ment be considered in committee as an original bill, the request 
stated by the Chair was that the amendment reported by the 
Judiciary Committee be read and subject to amendment as an 
original bill. We did not consider the Senate bill in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it seems to me that it is necessary 
that we agree to the amendment referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that there was much 
confusion Saturday, and the Chair stated the proposition as 
stated by the gentleman from Massachusetts. Perhaps the 
Chair was taking something on himself in stating it that way, 
but it seemed as though that was the clearest way to handle 
the proposition, and he still thinks the way suggested Saturday 
and the way passed upon is the best way to handle the question. 

Mr. WALSH. If the Chair will permit, it requires an inde- 
pendent action on the committee amendment. We have taken 
some action here now to agree to the amendment reported by 
the Judiciary Committee. When we get unanimous consent to 
consider that in Committee of the Whole and reading of the 
Senate bill is dispensed with, the Senate bill goes into the 
discard. 

Mr. IGOE. What we have done is to consider it as a separate 
amendment. We have amended it, but the amendment reported 
by the committee is now one amendment. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IGOE. Les. 

Mr. FESS. Did we not consider the original bill? 

Mr. IGOE. We considered the amendment reported by the 
committee for the purpose of amendment. 

Mr. FESS. The thing to do is to adopt the amendment. 

Mr. IGOE. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments as amended. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, we went into committee to 
consider the Senate bill. A motion should now be made that 
all of the Senate bill after the enacting clause be stricken out 
and the House committee amendment as amended in Committee 
of the Whole be substituted. It is one amendment as amended. 

Mr. GARD. If you want to go over the whole bill 

Mr. TILSON. You have stricken out the Senate bill, and 
there is no need of going over the whole House amendment 
again. 

Mr. GARD. The motion is to strike out the Senate bill and 
to proceed to consider the House bill. 

Mr. TILSON. No; to substitute the House bill in committee. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, did the committee consider the 
House bill or the Senate bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee considered the committee 
amendment reported by the chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, 

Mr. WINGO. Was the amendment in the nature of a House 
bill as a proposed substitute? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; to strike out all of the Senate bill after 
the enacting clause. 

Mr. WINGO. Did the committee adopt the motion and 
amend the substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN, That is the motion that we have before us 
now. 

Mr. GARD. A parliamentary inquiry. Is it not true that we 
considered the Senate bill originally? 

Mr. WINGO. My understanding is that the Senate bill was 
read, 

Mr. WALSH. No; the Senate bill was not read. We dis- 
pensed with the reading of the Senate bill. 

Mr. WINGO. I submit that the gentleman in charge of the 
bill might move that the committee do now rise and the House 
adjourn so that the gentleman in charge of the bill can find 
out “ where we are at.“ [Laughter.] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I think it is perfectly plain. 

Mr. WINGO. From the statements that have been made, it 
is not plain to other gentlemen who “complain.” I do not 
know how plain it is to the gentleman. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. We have agreed to this as an amendment 
to the Senate bill, and now I offer to substitute it for the 
Senate bill. 

Mr. WINGO. If it has been agreed to, why make the motion 
to substitute? 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Because there was no formal motion strik- 
ing out the Senate bill. 

Mr. FESS. On Saturday we agreed to consider the House 
bill in lieu of the Senate bill, and to consider it as an amend- 
ment to the Senate bill. 

Mr. WALSH. No; we did not. 

Mr. WHALEY. Mr. Chairman, when this bill was taken up 
the Senate bill was read, and the House substitute was read 
afterwards as a committee amendment. Then the House amend- 
ment was considered and was amended, and that is the situa- 
tion we are in now. 

Mr. TILSON. On page 1678 of the Recorp it appears that the 
House went into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of Senate bill 8076. The 
proper motion was made, it was agreed to, and the House re- 
solved itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the one specific purpose of considering u 
Senate bill. 

Mr. FESS. What was the first motion in the Committee of 
the Whole? 2 

Mr. TILSON. I was referring to the action of the House and 
the purpose for which we went into the committee. 

Mr. WINGO. If the Chair will indulge me for just a moment, 
on page 1693 of the Reconp the Chairman says: 

The gentleman from Minnesota asks unanimous consent that the 
reading of the Senate bill be dispensed with and that the amendment 
reported by the Judiciary Committee be read and subject to amendment 
as an original bill. 

That request would not have been in order unless the House 
had gone into the Committee of the Whole for the purpose of 
considering the Senate bill. The House in Committee of the 
Whole did consider the Senate bill. The chairman of the com- 
mittee asked unanimous consent that the reading of the Senate 
bill be dispensed with and that the amendment, which is the 
House bill, be read and subject to amendment as an original 
bill. After we have perfected the proposed amendment, because 
that is what it is, an amendment in the nature of a new bill, 
then the question comes upon the amendment; that is, substi- 
tuting the House bill by way of amendment. 

Mr..WALSH. And that is where we are now. 

Mr. WINGO. If that be true, then it occurs to me that having 
perfected the amendment, the House bill, the question then 
comes upon the adoption of this amendment as it is finally 
amended, as amendment to the Senate bill. 

Mr. FESS. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH. The Chair stated that half a dozen times. 

Mr. WINGO. The question comes up automatically, without 
a formal motion. The question recurs on the amendment as 
perfected ; that is, striking out all after the enacting clause of 
the Senate bill and inserting the House bill as perfected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will say that he made that 
statement a few moments ago and will make it again. The 
question now is on agreeing to the amendment as amended. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill to the House with the amend- 
ment, with the recommendation that the amendment be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hicks, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill S. 3076 and had 
directed him to report the same back to the House with an 
amendment, with the recommendation that the amendment be 
agreed to and the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr.- GARD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARD. Which amendment is referred to? Because the 
Senate bill was read. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. There is but one amendment. 

The SPEAKER. It is one amendment, substituting the 
House bill for the Senate bill. 

Mr. GARD. What has become of all of the separate amend- 
ments? 

The SPEAKER. They have been incorporated in the amend- 
ment. The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Garp) there were—ayes 27, noes 0. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 5 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 
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The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Garp) there were—ayes 31, noes 0. 

So the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Vorsteap, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILL. 

By direction of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, Mr. 
Kennepy of Iowa reported the bill (H. R. 11892) making appro- 
priations for the construction, repair, and preservation of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, 
which was read a first and second time, and, with the accom- 
panying report, ordered printed and referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order on 
the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio reserves all points 
of order on the bill. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the Speaker state what the program is 
to-morrow? 

The SPEAKER. The consideration of the river and harbor 
bill. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States for his approval the following bills: 

H. R. 9183. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to adjust the terms of the contract for the sale of the old post- 
office property in New Haven, Conn.; and 

H. R. 9089. An act releasing the claim of the United States 
Government to the block or square of land in the city of Fort 
Smith, in the State of Arkansas, upon which is situated the old 
Federal jail, to the city of Fort Smith for a site for a conven- 
tion hall, community building, or other public purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr.-VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
31 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, January 20, 1920, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
draft of proposed legislation relative to the receipt on board a 
vessel of the United States Navy of goods, merchandise, or treas- 
ure, for freight or safe-keeping (H. Doc. No. 618); to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secret of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Acting Chief of Engineers, a report on a pre- 
liminary examination of Withlacoochee River, Fla., between 
Dunnellon and Lake Panasoffkee (H. Doc. No, 619); to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
request from the Surgeon General for certain amendments in 
the act approved March 8, 1919, entitled “An act to authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury to provide hospital and sanato- 
rium facilities for discharged sick and disabled soldiers, sailors, 
and marines” (H. Doc. No. 620); to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. MONTAGUE, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Crmmerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10828) to 
amenan act approved May 18, 1916, entitled “An act to provide 
for t} e removal of what is known as the Aqueduct Bridge, across 
the T’otomac River, and for the building of a bridge in the place 
thervof,” reported the same with amendments, accompanied by 
a report (No. 565), which said bill and report were referred to 
the (Jommittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa, from the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11892) making 
appropriations for the construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 
poses, reported the same with amendments, accompanied by a 
report (No. 566), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 8686) for the relief of William C. Chandler; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (H. R. 10729) granting a pension to Bessie Walsh; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. ' 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MOORES of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11873) to assure 
to every person within the jurisdiction of every State the equal 
protection of laws and to punish the crime of lynching; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11874) for the protection of treaty rights 
of aliens; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRAND: A bill (H. R. 11875) to construct a public 
building for a post office at the city of Monroe, Ga.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 11876) to 
amend section 8 of an act entitled “An act for preventing the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of adulterated or mis- 
branded or poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and 
liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 30, 1906; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. COLLIER: A bill (H. R. 11877) granting tre consent 
of Congress to Madison and Rankin Counties, State of Missis- 
sippi, to construct a bridge across the Pearl River between 
Madison and Rankin Counties, State of Mississippi; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KINKAID: A bill (H. R. 11878) to enlarge and ex- 
tend the post-office building at Alliance, Nebr. ; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. MAPES (by request of the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia): A bill (H. R. 11879) to authorize the exten- 
sion and widening of Fourteenth Street to its southern terminus 
south of Dahlia Street; Nicholson Street, from Thirteenth 
Street to Sixteenth Street; Colorado Avenue, from Montagua 
Street to Thirteenth Street; Concord Avenue, from Sixteenth 
Street to its western terminus west to Eighth Street west; 
Thirteenth Street, from Nicholson Street to Piney Branch Road, 
from Thirteenth Street to Blair Road, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11880) to create the offices of third assistant 
probation officer and stenographer and typist for the probation 
office of the police court of the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BLAND of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 11881) to provide 
for an examination and survey of the channel of Sterling Creek, 
Accomack County, Va., and for the channels connecting the said 
creek with the Pocomoke Sound and Chesapeake Bay; to tho 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11882) to provide for an examination and 
survey of the channel leading from Oyster, Northampton 
County, Va., to the Atlantic Ocean; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11883) to provide for the erection of 9 
post-office building at Warsaw, Richmond County, Va.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LUFKIN: A bill (H. R. 11884) to amend an act er: 
titled “An act for making further and more effectual provisions 
for the national defense, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 3, 1916; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. KRAUS: A bill (H. R. 11885) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to remove the charge of desertion under cer- 
tain conditions from the records of former members of the naval 
service, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 


By Mr. McARTHUR: A bill (H. R. 11886) to change tho 
name of the Bureau of Steam Engineering to the Bureau otf 
Engineering, and the Bureau of Navigation to the Bureau of 
Personnel; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 11887) to giva 
the Secretary of Commerce power and authority to allocats 
and distribute the available supply of print paper; to the Come 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
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By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 11888) granting 80 days’ sick 
leave with pay to regular postal employees; to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Post Office Department. 

By Mr. LUOH: A bill (H. R. 11889) making an appropriation 
to pay the State of Massachusetts for expenses incurred and 
‘paid at the request of the President in protecting the harbors 
and fortifying the coast during the Civil War; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RAK ER: A bin (H. R. 11890) for the protection and 
Improvement of the Lassen Volcanie National Park, Calif., and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 11891) to prevent 
deceit in the manufacture and sale of woven fabrics or of yarn; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
| By Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 11892) making ap- 
propriation for the construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

By Mr, EMERSON; Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 278) to pro- 
vide for rewarding soldiers, sailors, marines, and nurses for 
faithful service; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: Memorial from the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Kansas, opposing Government ownership-of 
‘railroads (H. Res. 10); to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 
| Also, memorial from the Legislature of the State of Kansas, 
opposing Government ownership of railroads (S. Res. 15) ; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


By Mr. RICKETTS: A bill (H. R. 11915) granting an increase 
of pension to Sylvester J. Fisher ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 11916) granting a pension to 
Edward S. McClellan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TENCHER: A bill (H. R. 11917) for the relief of 
Gustavus F. Gallagher; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

959. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Church of the New 
Jerusalem, at San Diego, Calif., urging Congress to grant to all 
American Indians the full rights of American citizenship; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

960. Also, petition of sundry citizens, regarding the treatment 
of the mine workers by the Department of Justice during the 
recent strike; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

961. Also, petition of the Central Labor Union of Kansas City, 
Kans., protesting against the Cummins railroad bill; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

962. By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Petition of citizens of 
Nashville, Tenn., urging the support of House bill 3149; to the 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

963. By Mr. COLE: Petition of the Board of Commerce of 
Flint, Mich., urging Congress for certain legislation in regard 
to seditious newspapers, etc.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

964. By Mr. DAVILLA: Petition of the District Supervisors 
of Schools of Porto Rico, for Federal aid for public education in 
Porto Rico; to the Committee on Education. 

965. By Mr. DENISON: Petition of miners of Benton, III., 
protesting against proceedings of the Federal Government in 
eonnection with the recent coal strike; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

966. By Mr. ESCH: Petition of the Wisconsin State Union 
of the American Society of Equity, relative to certain legislation 
now pending; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

967. Also, petition of the Board of Commerce of Flint, Mich., 
ee Ss See Ee E SOL EDA, Se tee oi S ee 

ary. 

968. Also, petition of citizens of La Crosse, Wis., composing 
the United States grand jury, relative to legislation for an 
increase in compensation; to the Committee on the Judi- 


969. By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the Hamilton 
Club, of Chicago, III., favoring the establishment of an aero- 
nautical department, with a Cabinet officer; to the Committee 


on Military Affairs. 
970. By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: Petition of sundry 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 11893} granting an in- 
crease of pension to James K, Butler; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 11894) for the relief of 
George W. Allison; to the Committee on Claims. 

By. Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 11805) granting am increase 
of pension to Andrew J. Hale; to the Committee on Invalid 


By Mr. HORSHY: A bill (H. R. 11898) granting an increase 
of pension to James B. Erskine; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HULINGS: A bill (H. R. 11899) granting a pension to 
Minnie M. Raysor; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 11900) granting an 
increase of pension to William A. Johnson; to the Committee on. 
Invalid Pensions. 


‘oreign. Affairs, 
972. By Mr. SABATH : Petition of the Illinois Section of the 
American Water Works Association, favoring the establishment 
of a water-supply service in the Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


973. Also, petition ef the Hamilton Club, of Chicago, III., 
favering the establishment. of am aeronautical department; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

974. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of the Central Labor Union 
of Kansas City, Kans., protesting against the return of the rail- 
roads to private ownership and asking for Government control 
for a period of at least two years; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

975. Also, petition of the Reeder (N. Dak.) National Farm 
Loan Association, asking for the passage of Senator S:roor’s bill 

the tax-exemption subsidy to joint-stock banks; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

976. By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of the Johnson & Young Co., 
of Boston, Mass., and the Boston Lobster Co., of Chelsea, 
Mass., protesting against House bill 4871; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

9TT. By Mr. THOMAS: Petition of Samuel Davis Chapter 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution, Bowling Green, 
Ky., favoring the establishment of a national park by the Fed- 
eral Government to include the Mammoth Cave, of Kentucky; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

978. By Mr. YATES: Petition of E. V. Price & Co., wholesale 
merchant tailors, Chicago, III., protesting against the present 
excess profits tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

979. Also, petition of the National Industrial Conference 
Board, Boston, Mass., representing 60,000 manufacturers, in- 


to Erastus A. Buck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
of pension to William M. Sanders; to the on Pensions, 


sions. 

By Mr. MeLAN EH: A bill (H. R. 11907) granting a pension 
to Annie B. Kenyom; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OGDEN: A bill (H. R. 11908) for the relief of John 
J. Tully; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. REED of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 11909) 
granting an increase of pension to Lynn J. Heldreth; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11910) granting an increase of pension to 
Electra Rexroad ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11911) granting a pension: to Joseph I. 
Vincent; to the Committee om Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RHODES: A bill (H. R. 11912) granting a pension 
to Carrie Hanks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11913) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas J. Stroup; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11914) for the relief of Lenorah E. Cope- 
land; to the Committee on War Claims. 
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dorsing proposals contained in the pending Senate railroad bill; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

980. Also, petition of Illinois Section of the American Water 
Works Association, urging that the water-supply service should 
include a reserye corps from which there can be mobilized in 
the shortest possible time men of such experience and attain- 
ments as would qualify them to be given responsible charge of 
providing adequate and safe water supplies for our troops 
wherever stationed from the training camps to the first-line 
trenches; to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

981. Also, petition of E. V. Price & Co., protesting against 
Senate bill 2332, providing that the Bureau of Education shall 
be placed under the jurisdiction of the Department of Labor; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

982. Also, petition of the General Committee on Army and 
Navy Chaplains, of Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, urging the passage of Senate bill 3351 and House 
bill 10477 providing for a corps of chaplains in the Army; to 
- the Committee on Military Affairs. 

983. Also, petition of the American Distilling Co., Pekin, III., 
protesting against the proposed advance in import rates on 
blackstrap molasses from New Orleans to Pekin, Peoria, and 
the Chicago territory; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

984. Also, petition of the American Association of State High- 
way Officials, urging that the United States become a Govern- 
ment member of the International Association of Road Con- 
gress and that House bill 9412 be immediately enacted into 
law; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

985. Also, petition of Walter A. Rosenfield, president of Rock 
Island Bridge & Iron Works, Rock Island, III., urging the Ord- 
nance Department of the Army to expend $14,000,000 for the 
purpose of constructing magazines to store ammunition now on 
hand; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

986. Also, petition of the Brotherhoods Joint Legislative 
Board of Illinois, protesting against any antistrike clause which 
will have the effect of preventing the proper adjustment of dis- 
putes and will deprive those coming under the same of their 
rights as American citizens; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

987. Also, petition of W. A. Atkins's Billboard” representa- 
tive, protesting against House bill 9064, which aims to destroy 
provisions of section 800, subsection (a), paragraph 6 of revenue 
act of 1918; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 
Turspay, January 20, 1920. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, when we mention Thy name we commit our- 
selves to Thy way. The recognition of Thy being is the recogni- 
tion of Thy right to rule. We come to Thee, we trust, with 
open hearts this morning asking for that divine inspiration that 
will put us in attune with God and send us forth into the duties 
of this day under the especial guidance and direction of Thy 
Holy Spirit. We pray Thy blessing upon us and upon our dear 
land now and always. For Christ's sake. Amen. 


On request of Mr. Curtis, and by unanimous consent, the 
reading of the Journal of yesterday's proceedings was dispensed 
with and the Journal was approved. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a certified copy of a joint resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Indiana, ratifying the Susan B. 
Anthony amendment to the Constitution extending the right of 
suffrage to women, which will be placed on file. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the bill (S. 2476) to amend the act establishing the 
eastern district of Kentucky, with amendments, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 3076) authorizing suits against the United States in 
admiralty, suits for salvage services, and providing for the 
release of merchant vessels belonging to the United States from 
arrest and attachment in foreign jurisdictions, and for other 
purposes, with an amendment, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 3371) authorizing Gordon N. Peay, jr., his heirs and 


assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge and 

approaches thereto across the White River, with amendments, 

in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 3427) to establish a commission to report to Congress 
on the practicability, feasibility, and place, and to devise plans 
for the construction of a public bridge over the Niagara River 
from some point in the city of Buffalo, N. V., to some point in the 
Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes, with amendments, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
ae following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 

enate: 

H. R. 4383. An act to further amend section 858 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States; 

H. R. 10700. An act to authorize the judges of the United 
States Court of Customs Appeals to be assigned to any district 
court or circuit court of appeals of the United States and con- 
ferring the jurisdiction of said courts upon them. while so 
assigned ; 

H. R. 10701. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Whiteville Lumber Co., Goldsboro, N. C., to construct a bridge 
across the Waccamaw River, at or near Old Dock, county of 
Columbus, N. C.; and ; 

H. R. 11606. An act to authorize the county of Fountain, in the 
State of Indiana, to construct a bridge across the Wabash River, 
at the city of Attica, Fountain County, Ind, 

The message also announced that in accordance with the pro- 
vision of House concurrent resolution 46, the Speaker had ap- 
pointed on the part of the House as members of the joint com- 
mission to visit the Virgin Islands Mr. Towner, Mr. CAMPBELL 
of Kansas, and Mr. GARRETT. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. CURTIS. I present a resolution adopted by the senate 
of the Legislature of the State of Kansas in favor of the return 
of railroads to private ownership. I ask that the resolution be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Senate resolution 15. 

Whereas the President of the United States has, by a proclamation, de- 
clared that the railroads of the country are to be released from Govern- 
ment control and restored to their owners on March 1, 1920; and 

Whereas there is an effort being made by persons and organiza- 
tions, favorable to Government ownership of railroads, to postpone 


their release and to delay their return to private ownership and opera- 

tion: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Kansas, That we oppose the 
further continuance of Government control of the railroads, and urge 
our Senators and Members of Con: to insist on their prompt return 
— private control on March 1 next, and to oppose any further postpone- 

en 

Cras. S. HUFFMAN, 
President of the Senate. 
E. D. GUGE, 
Secretary of the Senate, 

Mr. CURTIS. I also present a resolution adopted by the 
house of representatives of the Legislature of the State of 
Kansas, making the same request, which I ask to have printed 
in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. . 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

House resolution 10. 

Whereas the President of the United States has, by a proclamation, de- 
clared that the railroads of the country are to be released from Gov- 
ernment control and restored to their owners on March 1, 1920; and 

Whereas there is an effort being made by certain persons and organiza- 
tions fayorable to Government ownership of railroads to postpone 
their release and to delay their return to private ownership and 
operation: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Kansas, That 
we oppose the further continuance of Government control of the rail- 
roads and urge our Senators and Members of Congress to insist on their 
prompt return to private control on March 1 next and to oppose any 


ther nement. 
Nr 9, 1920. 
W. P. LAMBERTSON, 
Speaker 9 House. 
ALANN W. TILLER. 
Chief Olerk of the House. 
Mr. CURTIS presented a petition of Liberal Post, Kansas 
Commandery, American Legion, of Liberal, Kans., praying for 
the passage of the so-called soldiers’ and sailors’ home founding 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Publie Lands. 
He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Byers, 
Kans., remonstrating against compulsory military training, 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
He also presented a petition of Local Lodge No. 775, Benevo- 
lent and Protective Order of Elks, of Coffeyville, Kans., pray- 
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ing for the enactment of legislation designating the Mammoth 
Cave of Kentucky as a National Park, which was referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also presented a petition of Harper Post, American 
Legion, of Harper, Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation 
for the suppression of disloyal organizations and the deporta- 
tion of undesirable aliens, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I present a telegram from the Colorado 
Springs Clearing House Association relative to railroad legis- 
lation, which I ask to have inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorn, as follows: 

Cotorapo Springs, COLO., January N, 1920. 
Senator Lawrence C. PHIPP: 
Washington, D. O.: 

In view definite date for return railroads to owners impo 
House and Senate conference nae, ie on 15 ae make return DAON 
we most earnestly urge upon you the k 1 
tion. Congress can and should inita 


dard retur ot 


ne ae n-wide ba been threatened, con oci and 
We believe strikes rtation which mus welfare and 
even lives of a helpless public are in violation of the ws of 


Hand must be prevented. Pie ———. anaoluse responsibility to be pla: 
on Interstate Commerce C to grant such rates as will make 
net operating revenue equal to SAMARA return to Government tee 
and that Interstate Commerce Commission be 5 over te com- 
missions. All roads should enjoy same rates. cess profits can be 
taken care of by taxation. At least two members of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should be railroad men of proven ability and ex- 


perience. 
COLORADO SPRINGS CLEARTNG HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


Mr. PHIPPS. I present a resolution adopted by the Council 
of the Denver Civic and Commercial Association relating to the 
pending peace treaty, which I ask may be printed in the RECORD 
and referred to the appropriate committee. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to lle on 
the ‘table and to be printed in the Reconp, as follows: 

DENYER, COLO., January 18, 1920. 
To the members of the Council of the Denver Civic and Commerciat 

Association: 

Your committee, appointed to consider the p! resolution relating 
to the pending peace treaty in Congress, be: pees to ie gts as follows: 

The committee recommends a change in the wording of the 3 
whereby the same should be amended to read as follows, to wit: 


and —— 
avates spina world’s political, ec 


created republics, 7 retarding oduction and the on 
of credit, and by 5 fertile for seeds of discontent; and 
“Whereas this association — N with reference 12 


of the covenunt for a League of s, declared its adherence, by 
unanimous vote, to the princi — of Vaia aa — in the in- 
terest of international with reservations properly safe- 
guarding the interests of Ame ca; and 

A Whereas it is the belief of this association that among the reserya- 
tions proposed by the Senate to the second draft of the covenant a 
common ground can be found by the President and the Senate con- 
sistent with the safety of 7 rig and also with international 
organization : Now, therefore, be 

“ Resolved y the Denver Civic and Commercial Assoctation— 

“ First, that this association most respectfully but arene. urges 
thet the 7 tas and Senate, by mutual concessions speedy 

agreement reservations consistent alike with the welfare of. ‘America 
and with the i establishment of an international order for the mainte- 
nance of the future pany and peace of the world, 

„Second, that a cop this resolution be sent to the President and 
to the members of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, and also 
to the Senators . Colorado.“ 

Your committee ther reports that the e proposed resolution as above 
amended be adopted by the members coun 

Respectfully submitted. 

ERMEE; 8 
ENRY VAN KLEECK, Jr., 
W. W. Boor, 


Euaxk N. BRIGGS, 
I. F. DOWNER, 
Committee. 


Mr. SPENCER. I present a resolution of the upper and 
lower council of Kansas City, Mo., in regard to the situation in 
the Ukraine. I ask that it be printed in the Record and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Joint and concurrent resolution. 


perpetrated 
Ukraine; that tens of thousands of 5 men, women, and chil- 
` chastity of ewish women violated ; > 


innocent Saa maimed Pod ton and de- 
stroyed ; yna gor es Gesectated an barned; en communities 
wiped outs an ta reign of terror exists; and 
Whereas the existing government in the Ukraine has permitted and is 
still permitting the perpetration of aforesaid crimes; and 
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Whereas a complete extermination of 735 Jewish population in the 
Ukraine is threatened: Therefore be 1 
Resolved then the youths noae of the eee council (the up ve ee 
concurring t we do hereby register our unqualifi pod 
vigorous prot eats aa hare inhuman acts and pray that the Galt 
States 9 refrain from recognizing any government in the 
Ukraine until full amends are made for the wrongs done and guaran- 
ties against their repetition furnished ; and be it further 
Resolved, That the United States Government be hereby petitioned 
to use its good — 7 » ein about an immediate cessation of these 


atrocities; and 
Reso ived, That of these resolutions be forwarded to the Presl- 
rg of the United States, to the Secretary of State, and to the United 
Adopted January 12, 1920. 
F. FLEMTNG 


Wu. 5 
Speaker Lower House of the Common Council. 
Adopted January 12, 1920. 
G. ROBINSON, 


President Upper House of ike Common Council, 


J. A. ä 
ty Clerk. 


Attest: 


[sear] 
STATE or MISSOURI, 
County of Jackson, Kansas City, 8s: 


J. A. Bermingham, city clerk of Kansas City, Mo., hereby certify 


that the annexed and foregoing is a true and correct of a joint 
and concurrent ution of the common council, No. 3 „ entitled 
“Joint and t resolution of the common council protesting 


against the h d brutaliti trated inst the J livi 
orrors an es pe ra agains’ e Jews 
in the Ukraine.” PEES = os 


Adopted by both houses of the common council January 12, 1920, as 
the same appears of record and on file in my office. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
seal of Kansas City aforesaid this 14th day of January, 1920. 

[SBA] J. A. 9 

Mr. COLT presented a petition of Local Lodge No. 14, Benevo- 
lent and Protective Order of Elks, of Providence, R. I., praying 
for the enactment of legislation providing for the ‘suppression 
of disloyal organizations and the deportation of undesirable 
aliens, which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. HALE presented a petitien of sundry citizens ef Bangor, 
Me., praying for the enactment of legislation providing for the 
retirement ef superannuated Government employees, which was 
erdered to lie on the table. 

Mr. NELSON presented a petition of the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association of the Bryant School, Duluth, Minn., praying for 
the enactment of legislation providing for the appointment of a 
Federal motion-picture commission, which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of the National Farm 
Loan Association of Allegan, Mich., praying for the adoption of 
certain amendments to the Federal farm-loan act, which was 
referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Muskegon, Mich., praying for the enactment of legislation for 
the suppression ef disloyal organizations and the deportation of 
undesirable aliens, which was referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

He also presented memorials of Local Lodge No. 39, Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers, of Lowell, of Local Lodge No. 228, 
Musician’s Protective Association, of Kalamazoo, and of sundry 
citizens of Port Huron, all in the State of Michigan, remonstrat- 
ing against the passage of the so-called Cummins railroad bill, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Retail Grocers & Meat 
Dealers’ Association of Lansing, Mjch., remonstrating against the 
enactment of legislation providing for the marking of cost prices 
on articles of merchandise intended for sale, which was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

He also presented a petition of sundry engincers of the Solvay 
Process Co., of Detroit, Mich., praying for the enactment of 
legislation providing for the coordination of all governmental 
engineering work under one responsible head, which was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a memorial of the Michigan State Horti- 
cultural Society, remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation relative to the marking as to the time of fruits to be 
placed in and taken from cold storage, which was referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON PENSIONS. 

Mr. McCUMBER, from the Committee on Pensions, submitted 
a report (No. 374) accompanied by a bill (S. 3746) granting 
pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and satlors 
of the Civil War, and certain widows and dependent relatives 
of such soldiers and sailors, which was read twice by its title, 
the bill being a substitute for the following Senate bills hereto- 
referred to that committee: 


. Jacob B. Eakman. 
583. Rosanna Miller. 
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S. 693. Mary H. Grant. 

. 722, Charles H. Guile. 

. 735. Thomas J. Redman. 

. 152. John J. Boles. 

. 753. Leonard Chapman. 

. 891. Joseph E. Dearborn. 

910. Samuel P. Wolven. 
285 Louis Mk Star 

3. 923. Louis M. Starring. 

943. John B. Haley. 

. 947. Jane Roberts. 

3. 1036. John Bush. 

. 1038. Emma Eustis. 

1056, James H. Allen, 


W N gf pf n A pn pn n f A D 


1333. Charles Baxter. 
1335. Charles A. Lauman, 
1342. Harvey Hill. 

1368. 1 L. Bell. 

1394, Henry Dority. 

1507. Isaac W. Durham. 
1518. James M. Gibbons. 
1518. John W. Brean. 
1528. Frederick R. Radebaugh. 
1531. Mary E. Martin. 
1569. Elbridge L. Orbeton. 
S. 1574. Fermon L. Botkin, 


25 fr ya fn pa pn r ta ff r n pn ap 


S. 1033. William A. Hicks. 
S. 1669. Thomas C. Rogers. 
S. 1674. Samuel Bastin. 


Smiley. 
S. 2112. Joshua H. Reynolds. 
S. 2147. Darwin Zeek, 
S. 2176. George C. Reynolds, 
S. 2239. William McAfee. 


5. 2500. John W. Sharrock. 

S. 2501. Edward D. Lockwood, alias George E. McDaniel. 
S. 2511. Ethel Kingsbury, 

S. 2516. Mary E. Stitt. 

S. 2520. Sarah A. Steele. 


S. 2551. Fannie S. Grant. 


S 
i 
: 
g 
: 
f 


. Craig. 
„Martha A. Robbins. 
Jerome Schamp. 
Wiliam K. Brown. 
Sarah A. Bryan. 
John A. Laughton, 
Thomas Griffin, 
James M. P. Brookens, 
Thomas J. Buttrum. 
William N. Ingersoll. 
John W. Small. 
William H. Patton, 
Robert AL Rice, 

Mary J. Rebb. 

1. Elizabeth Ross. 


88 
88 
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S. 3671. 
8. 3673. 
Mr. 


8322 
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33883 8 
288885 
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S. 2437. 
S. 2439. 
S. 2479. 


> Alverton H. Town. 

. Richard A. Leavell. 
. Martha M. Childs, 
Mary Thibodo. 
Thomas J. Lockhart, 
. John A. Sargent. 


Jacob Brown. 
Washington B. Coder. 


„ Lewis A. Uhl. 
Leroy Loveland. 


Martin V. B. Clark. 


George Whitcher. 
John C. Dearing. 
. Charles Shanley. 
Byron A. Hart. 


Ella Blake. 


. Nora B. Higgins. 

. John W. La Rue. 

. Alfred Blair. 

. Charles D. Austin. 

. Fanny M. Jones. 

. William J. Johnson, 
. Amelia Hubbard. 

. Edward H. Bennett. 
. Harriet N. Sclipp. 
2, Emily A. Netson. 
Johanna Nell. 

. Hannah M. Kingsley. 
Grace M. Copeland. 
. Green B. Acord. 


Susetta Noyes. 
Albert B. Lawrence. 


Mary E. Opp. 

. Martha A. Dunbar. 
. John D. Halbert. 
Mary E. Fuller. 


Pleasant H. Ripley. 


Robert B. McCumber. 


Eva Fifield. 
Edna C. Wilson. 
Miranda Green. 
from the Committee on 


ort (No. 375) nied by a bill (S. 3747), granting 
a report x » accompa a » gran 
and increase to certain soldiers 


a substitute for the following Senate bills heretofore 


John F. Buckley. 
Jasper M. Sweeney, 
Walter White. 
James W. Wilson, 
Arabella G, Walker. 
Jennie Y. Featherston. 
Charles D. Tibbets, 
Fanny W. Arnold. 
Patrick G. Conley. 
Gorga IE Noblet. 
Mary Diven. 
Amanda A. Birch. 


. John D. Harkless, 


John W. Ferris. 


Annie K. Stearns. 
Charles D. Robertsen, alias Charles D. Harris, 
Nannie M. Franks. ’ 
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Margaret A. Roberts. 
Mary Leahy. 
Leonardo S. Twesten. 
S. 2679. Enoch E. Willard. 
Harriet B. Hart. 
Anton Casper. 

John B. Senecal. 
Elizabeth Teague. 
Emmett W. Fitzsimmons, 
Nettie M. Chittenden. 
George H. Fox. 

Susan A. Hackett. 
Mary L. Pope. 

George Wortser. 

Jesse E. Ballinger. 
Hiram A. Campbell. 
Charles F. Doepel. 
Adelaide V. Lamson. 
Mary A. C. Kaigler. 
James R. Sullivan. 
Elise Seabel. 

Johanna McElliott. 
Austella Stephenson, now Bledsoe. 
Harley Mowrey. l 
Einer Bjarnson. 
Samuel Wheeler. 
George B. Taylor, 
Ruth E. Hartfiel. 
Louisa A. Thomas. 
Stephen S. Joyce. 
Howard G. Cleaveland. 
John A. McAleer. 
James Martin. 

Charles C. Perkins. 
Duff Herrington. 
Charles Smalle. 

S. 3449. Cornelia A. Forbes. 

S. 3454. Frank Pender. 

S. 3470. Wesley H. Dick. 

S. 3511. Charles M. Woodworth. 

Mr. McCUMBER, from the Committee on Pensions, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 7775) granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army 
and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than 
the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 377) 
thereon. 0 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 6639) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War, and certain widows 
and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war, re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 376) 
thereon, 
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S. 3438. 
S. 3443. 


CHARLESTON (S. C.) NAVY YARD, 


Mr. BALL. From the Committee on Naval Affairs I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 3396) to discon- 
tinue the construction of a dry dock at the Navy Yard, Charles- 
ton, S. O., and also the bill (S. 3395) to discontinue the improve- 
ment to provide a channel extending from the sea to the Charles- 
ton Navy Yard. These two bills are closely related, one depend- 
ent upon the other, and I ask for their immediate consideration. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I object to the immediate consid- 
eration of the bills. I ask that they may go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, and the 
bills will be placed on the calendar. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (S. 8748) to provide additional compensation for the 
dependent relatives of members of the Metropolitan police or 
fire department of the District of Columbia killed in line of 
duty; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BALL: 

A bill (S. 8749) granting an increase of pension to Emma M. 
Wainwright (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 3750) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the settlement of the claims of officers and enlisted men of 
the Army for the loss of private property destroyed in the mili- 
tary service of the United States,” approved March 3, 1885, as 
amended by the act of July 9, 1918, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 3751) granting a pension to Faithie P. Nolan (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3752) granting a pension to Patrick H. Mullighan 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3753) granting an increase of pension to Electious 
J. Jenkins (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3754) granting an increase of pension to John Wesley 
Knapp (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3755) granting an increase of pension to Abrahan 
T. Woodruff (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 3756) to carry out the decree of the United States 
District Court for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania in the 
case of United States of America, owner of the steam dredge 
Delaware, against the steamship A. A. Raven, American Trans- 
portation Co., claimant, and to pay the amount decreed to be 
due said company; and 

A bill (S. 3757) for the relief of A. S. Rosenthal Co.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ELKINS: 

A bill (S. 3759) granting an increase of pension to Mattie M. 
Trussell; and 

A bill (S. 3760) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
H. Peggs; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3761) granting a pension to Ida May Hollister (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 8762) granting an increase of pension to Josephine 
M. Higgins (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

THE RECLAMATION FUND. 


Mr. McNARY. I introduce a bill proposed by a number of 
governors of the Western States, which I ask to have referred 
to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands. 

The bill (S. 8758) to authorize advances to the reclamation 
fund and for the issue and disposal of bonds in reimbursement 
therefor, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation 
of Arid Lands. 

COAL-TAR PRODUCTS. 

Mr. SPENCER. I submit an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by me to the bill (H. R. 8078) to regulate the importation 
of coal-tar products; to promote the establishment of the manu- 
facture thereof in the United States, and, as incident thereto, 
to amend the act of September 8, 1916, entitled “An act to in- 
crease the revenue, and for other purposes.” I ask that the 
amendment be printed and referred to the Committee on 
Finance, which committee is considering that bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
printed and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

AMERICANIZATION OF ALIENS, 

Mr. STERLING submitted two amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 8315) to promote Americaniza- 
tion by providing for cooperation with the several States in the 
education of non-English- g persons and the assimilation 
of foreign-born residents, and for other purposes, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

HEARINGS ON PEACE TREATY. 

On motion of Mr. Lopar, it was 

Ordered, That there be reprinted for the use of the Senate 2,500 
copies of Senate Document No. 106, Sixty-sixth Congress, first session 
hearings before the Committee on Foreign Relations on the treaty o 
peace with Germany. 

DECLARATION OF FRATERNALISM. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I have here a declaration 
of fraternalism composed by Hon. Edward Newton Haag, of 
Philadelphia, and adopted by the National Fraternal Congress 
in August, 1918. It is a patriotic declaration, is not long, and 
is worthy in every respect of preservation. I ask that it be in- 
serted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

DECLARATION OF FRATERNALISM. 

“We, the representatives of the fraternal orders and socie- 
ties of the United States of America, numbering over 20,000,000 
members, protecting the homes and conserying the welfare and 
happiness of a large percentage of the people of this Republic, 
assembled at the shrine of liberty in the city of Philadelphia 
this 27th day of August, A. D. 1918, under the auspices of the 
National Fraternal Congress of America and the National Fra- 
ternal Press Association (the Canadian Fraternal Association 


1920. 
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‘also being officially represented), in a patriotic fraternal con- 
clave, hereby record our tribute of esteem to the noble founders 
and those who by their words and deeds alike have vouch- 
safed to us and our posterity the blessings af freedom. 


are helping to perpetuate those blessings and bring them to the 
fraternalists of all the world, we pledge ourselves ‘anew to the 


sacred and immortal principles of life, liberty, and fraternalism 


which our noble and selfsacrificing forefathers ‘promulgated in 
Independence Hall, recognizing that they ‘embody ‘the ‘teachings 
of the founder of fraternalism as applied to home and country 
and all they hold dear and worth while; that they exemplify 
wur Attitude toward the peoples of all the eurth who would 
enjoy these Heaven-inspired blessings and avoid or free ‘them- 
selves from the ‘serfdom of mind, soul, and body which Hohen- 
zollernism would bring about for its selfish and nefarious ends. 

“While the just rights of men, women, ‘and children, com- 
munities and nations are assailed by our enemies, we ‘here 
pledge our lives and all we cherish to fight against such at- 
tempted ‘injustice and aggression, placing our trust in the God 
‘of our fathers and the strong arms and valiant hearts of those 
who ‘alike know the right and how to attain and perpetuate it, 
so that the blessings ‘of liberty and fraternalism may ‘bea herit- 
‘age for all, regardless of nationality or creed. 


“As our forefathers brought these blessings to us and this 


een ae would we share them with all humanity ‘seeking them 
unselfishly. 

“ The defeat and destruction of Hohenzolernism we recognize 
as an essential to the attainment of permanent peace, justice, 
and fraternalism throughont the world. 


Therefore, recognizing the truth ‘of tthe President's state- 


ment that ‘whatever disturbs the life of the whole world ds 
the concern of the whole world, and it is our duty to lend the 
full force of this Nation, moral and physical, to a league of 
nations,’ we stand for a permnnent world agreement through a 
Jeague of nations and justice through an international court, as 
also with the aid of an international council of conciliation, 
and to utilize, through organization of the units of the National 
Fraternal Congress of America and fraternal organizations 
everywhere, national and international, constructive opinion to 
make the world safe for democracy. 

“After victory has been achieved with honor in the contest 
for the principles of fraternalism and ‘uplift as opposed to the 
powers of darkness seeking supremacy, we favor the signing ‘of 
a declaration of world peace, in Independence Hall, which will 
be made perpetual hy the League of Nations and the interna- 
tional Council of conciliation, thus inaugurating the ages of 
fraternalism. 

„Nutionni Fraternal Congress of America—Dr. R. H. 
‘Gerard, president; W. E. Futch, secretary. Na- 
tional Fraternal Press Assoclation—Mary Mac- 
Eathern-Baird, president; C. C. Hollenbeck, sec- 
réetary‘treasurer. Patriotic Fraternal Conclave 
‘Committee—W. Freeland Kendrick, chairman; 
Arthur B. Eaton, secretary. City of Philadel- 
phia—Thomas B. Smith, mayor. Executive com- 
Gee ete N. Haag, chairman; Allen P. 
Cox, ©. L. Cadwallader, Charles F. Bowers, 
Thomas H. Walters, Ir.“ 

COURTS IN KENTUCKY. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 2476) to -amend the act establishing the eastern district of 
Kentucky, Which were, on page 2, line 4, after the word“ year,“ 
to insert: “ Provided, That sultable rooms and accommodations 
Tor holding court at Lexington shall be furnished without 
expense ae the United States,“ und on puge 2, to strike out ‘lines 
11 and 12. 

Mr. STANLEY. I move that the Senate-contur in the amend- 
ments f the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


NIAGARA KIVER BRIDGE. 


The ‘PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
AS, 3427) to-establish ‘n commission to report to Congress on 
‘the pratticability, feasibility, and place, and to devise plais 
Tor the constructidn of a public bridge over the Niagara River 
from sotiie point in the city of Buffulo, N. X., to some point in 

the Dominion ‘of Canada, and for other purposes, Which were, 
on, Dige: 8 8 ‘strike out ‘lines 16 to 24, inclusive, and insert: 

„re. B. The term of snid commission shall ‘expire two years 
‘after the passage: ‘of this get.“ 


On puge 8, to strike out lines 4 and B, und to amend the title 


Hgo as to ‘read: An ‘nét totestüblish-u ‘commission on the prac- 


| Dominion of Canada, und for other 
In this hour, When so many of our brave sons and daughters 


ticabilitx, feasibility, and place, and to devise plans for the 
construction of a public bridge over the Ningura River from 
some point in the city of Buffalo, N. X., ‘to some point in the 


purposes. 

Mr. CALDER. I move that the Senate ‘concur in the amend- 
ments of the House. 

The motion was:agreed to. 

SULTS IN -ADACRAUTY. 

The ‘PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
‘amendment of the House of Re tatives to the bill (S. porey, 
authorizing ‘suits against the United States in ‘admiralty, suits 
Tor salvage services, and providing for the release of merchant 
‘vessels belonging to the United States from arrest and attach - 
ment in foreign jurisdictions, and for ‘other purposes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I move thut the ‘Senate disugree 
to the amendment of the ‘House, request a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes ‘of the two Houses ‘thereon, the 
tered ‘on the pirt of the ‘Senate to ‘be “appointed by the 

The motion was ‘agreed to; and ‘the President pro tempore 
uppolinted Mr. Joses of W n, Mr. McNary, and Mr. 


Stators couferees on the part of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 
The following ‘bills were each read twice ‘by their titles und 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary: 
II. R. 4383. An act to further amend section 858 of the Re- 
1 7 Statutes of the United States; and 
H. R. 10700. An act to authorize the judges of the United 


States Court of Customs Appeals to be assigned to any district 


court or circuit court of appeals of the United States and con- 
ferring the jurisdiction of said courts upon them while 80 
assigned. 

The following bills were each read twice by their titles and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce: 

A. R. 40701. An act granting 8 Congress to the 
“Whiteville Lumber Co., Goldsboro, N. C., to construct a bridge 
across the Waccamaw River at or near Old Dock, county of 
Columbus, N. C.; and 

HI. R. 11006. An act to authorize the county of Fountain, in 
the State of Indiana, to construct a bridge across the Wabash 
River at the city of Attica, Fountain County, Ind. 


DISTRICT FIRE DEPARTMENT—~CONFERENCE ‘REPORT. 


Mr. ‘CALDER. ‘I call up ‘the eonference report on House lll 
10187 und ‘ask for its immediate consideration. 

The pro tempore. The Senator from New York 
asks ‘unanimous —— 

Mr. CAL DER. Mr. President, I move * 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senntor from New York 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the con- 
‘ference report upon the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
‘the bill (H. R. 1 to ‘amend an act entitled An ‘act to 
Classify the dfficers and members af the fire department of the 
District of Colunibin, and for other purposes,“ approved June 
20, 1906, and for other purposes. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from New York. [Putting the question.] The 
ayes have it. ; 

Mr. THOMAS. I ask for a Alvision. . 

‘On. a Givision the motion was agreed to, and the Senate pro- 


‘ceeiiell to consider the report, which was ‘read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the umendmeuts of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10137) to umend dn act entitled “An act to classify the officers 
and members of the ‘fire department ‘of the ‘District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes,“ approved June 20, 1906, and for 


other purposes, having met, ‘after Tull and free “conference, 


have agreed ‘to ‘recommend und do recommend to their resper- 
tive’ Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment ‘antl ‘areept the 
‘said House bill with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by the amendment ‘of the 
Senate insert the following: 

„Thut sections 2, 8, and 4 of an ‘act entitled ‘An ‘act ‘to 
classify the officers and menſbers of the fire department of the 
District of ‘Colunibin, and for other purposes, approved June 
20, 1906, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

„ Seo. 2. That the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia ‘shall appoint, “assign to such duty or duties as they may 
‘prescribe, promote, reduce, fine, suspend, with or without ‘pay, 
and remove all officers and members of ‘the ‘fire ‘department of 
the District of Columbia, according to such rules and regla- 
tions as said commissioners, in their exclusive jurisdiction und 
judgment (except as herein otherwise provided), may from 


time to time make, alter, or amend: Provided, That the rules 
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and regulations of the fire department heretofore promulgated 
are hereby ratified (except as herein otherwise provided), and 
shall remain in force until changed by said commissioners: 
Provided further, That all officers, members, and civilian em- 
ployees of such department, except the chief engineer and 
deputy chief engineers, shall hereafter be appointed and pro- 
moted in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to regulate and improve the civil service of the United 
States,” approved January 16, 1883, as amended, and the rules 
and regulations made in pursuance thereof, in the same man- 
ner as members of the classified civil service of the United 
States, except as herein otherwise provided: Provided further, 
That the chief engineer of the fire department shall hereafter 
be selected from among the deputy chief engineers, the bat- 
talion chief engineers, the fire marshal, and the superintendent 
of machinery; the deputy chief engineers shall hereafter be 
selected from among the battalion chief engineers, the fire 
marshal, and the superintendent of machinery: Provided fur- 
ther, That all original appointments of privates shall be made 
to class 1; privates who have served one year in class 1 shall, 
if found efficient, be transferred to class 2; and privates who 
have served two years in class 2 shall, if found efficient, be 
transferred to class 8. Such transfers shall not be subject to 
the provisions of such act of January 16, 1883, as amended, and 
the rules and regulations made in pursuance thereof. When- 
ever vacancies occur in classes 2 or 3 which can not be filled 
by such transfers, the commissioners may appoint additional 
privates in class 1 equal in number to the positions vacant in 
classes 2 or 8; and any moneys appropriated for the payment 
of the salaries for such yacant positions shall be available to 
pay to such additional privates of class 1 the salaries of their 
grade. 

“Sec. 3. That the fire department of the District of Colum- 
bia shall consist of one chief engineer, two deputy chief engi- 
neers, all of whom shall have at least five years of experience 
in some regularly organized municipal fire department; such 
number of battalion chief engineers as said commissioners 
may deem necessary from time to time within the appropria- 
tions made by Congress; one fire marshal; such number of 
deputy fire marshals, inspectors, and clerks as said commission- 
ers may deem necessary from time to time within the appropri- 
ations made by Congress; such number of captains, lieutenants, 
and sergeants as said commissioners may deem necessary from 
time to time within the appropriations made by Congress; one 
superintendent of machinery; and such number of assistant 
superintendents of machinery, pilots, marine engineers, assist- 
ant marine engineers, marine firemen, privates of class 3, pri- 
yates of class 2, privates of class 1, hostlers, and laborers as 
said commissioners may deem necessary from time to time 
within the appropriations made by Congress: Provided, That 
the chief engineer of the fire department of the District of 
Columbia shall have the right to call for and obtain the sery- 
ices of any veterinary surgeon employed by the District who 
at the time shall not be engaged in a more emergent veterinary 
service for the District: Provided further, That the police sur- 
geons of said District are required to attend, without charge, 
the members of the fire department of said District, and ex- 
amine all applicants for appointment to, promotion in, and 
retirement from said fire department: Provided further, That 
the engineers and assistant engineers in the fire department 
shall be transferred to the position of privates of class 1, 2, 
or 3, respectively, depending on whether their length of serv- 
ice on August 1, 1919, was one, two, or three or more years; 
but such transfers shall not be subject to the act entitled “An 
act to regulate and improve the civil service of the United 
States,” approved January 16, 1883, as amended, and the rules 
and regulations made in pursuance thereof; and the authorized 
number of privates in the various classes is hereby increased to 
provide for such transfers and for additional privates equal 
in number to the vacancies existing in the positions of engineer 
and assistant engineer at the time this amending act becomes 
effective, 


“t Sro. 4. That the annual basie salaries of the officers and 
members of said department shall be as follows: Chief engi- 
neer, $4,000; deputy chief engineers, $3,000 each; battalion 
chief engineers, $2,400 each; fire marshal, $2,400; deputy fire 
marshal, $2,000; inspectors, $1,660 each; chief clerk, $2,400; 
clerk (who shall be a stenographer and typist), $1,660; captains, 
$1,900 each; lieutenants, $1,760 each; sergeants, $1,700 each; 
superintendent of machinery, $2,500; assistant superintendent 
of machinery, $2,000; pilots, $1,700 each; marine engineers, 
$1,700 each; assistant marine engineers, $1,660 each; marine 
firemen, $1,460 each; privates of class 3, $1,660 each; privates 
of class 2, $1,560 each; privates of class 1, $1,460 each; 
hostlers, SL OS sach; laborers, $1,000 each. Every officer and 
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member of the fire department of the District of Columbia at 
the time this amending act becomes effective shall, in addition 
to the salary received by him for his period of service be- 
tween August 1, 1919, and the time this act becomes law, 
receive for such period the difference between such salary and 
the salary payable to him under the provisions of this act for 
a period of equal duration.’ 

“Sec. 2. Section 5 of such act of June 20, 1906, is hereby 
amended by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“t No member of the fire department of the District of Golum- 
bia shall be or become a member of any organization, or of an 
organization affiliated with another organization, which itself 
or any subordinate, component, or affiliated organization of 
which holds, claims, or uses the strike to enforce its demands. 
Upon sufficient proof to the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia that any member of the fire department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has violated the provisions of this section, it 
shall be the duty of the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to immediately discharge such member from the service. 

Any member of the fire department of the District of Co- 
lumbia who enters into a conspiracy, combination, or agreement 
with the purpose of substantially interfering with or obstruct- 
ing the efficient conduct or operation of the fire department of 
the District of Columbia by a strike or other disturbance shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not more than $300 or by imprisonment of 
not more than six months, or by both.’ 

“ Sec. 3. For the payment of the increased salaries authorized 
in this act for the positions provided for in the act entitled ‘An 
act making appropriations to provide for the expenses of the 
government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 80, 1920, and for other purposes,’ approved July 11, 
1919, and for the payment of the salaries designated herein to 
the additional number of men in the various classes of privates 
authorized in this act, one-half of the amount necessary is 
hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, and the other one-half out of the 
revenues of the District of Columbia, to supplement the amounts 
appropriated for the salaries of the officers and members of 
such fire department in such act of July 11, 1919. : 

“Src. 4. The Commissioners of the District of Columbia are 
hereby authorized to determine and fix the minimum and maxi- 
mum limits of age within which original appointments to the 
Metropolitan Police and fire departments may be made.” 

And the House agree to the same. 


LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 
WILIA M. CALDER, 
Morris SHEPPARD, 

Managers on the part of the Senate, 


Cart E. MAPES, 
N. J. GOULD, 
Jas. P. Woops, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. “i 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I hope the report will not be 
agreed to. It increases the pay of the privates in the fire de- 
partment something like $500 per annum, I think it is, and 
from that on up, based on a graduated schedule. The matter 
was given very careful consideration in the committee. The 
committee cut down the appropriation materially. 

The position of firemen is not a very arduous one. They do 
not incur danger like policemen. They are usually in houses. 
They stay in out of the weather most of the time. They are 
just called out to service occasionally. While I think the 
former schedule should have been increased, yet I feel this in- 
crease is unwarranted. 

In addition to the $500 increase—and more to some of the 
different classes—they already received fairly good compensa- 
sion and, in addition to that, they got the $240 bonus. Not 
only that, but one of the serious objections which I have to 
the bill is that it dates back until the ist of August, 1919. It 
thus has a retroactive effect. I am unalterably opposed to any 
law that will have a retroactive effect. 

The management of any business in the country could not 
long retain the respect of its employees if the stockholders came 
in and constantly changed the pay which the employees were 
receiving and antedated the change. Take the president of a 
bank or a mill or any other of the manufacturers that employ 
laborers. If the stockholders were to come in and at the end 
of six months or at the end of a year say that the employees had 
not been treated fairly and that the management should go 
back and make up a different pay roll and grant them more pay 
for the time that is past, the president and the management 


1920. 
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would never know where they stood and they could not tell 
whether the business was prosperous or not. They would never 
know how to obtain credit. The banks would not know whether 
they were solvent or insolvent, if they were liable at any time 
to have to go back and change the schedule of the pay of their 


employees, 

So I think it is a bad precedent, Not only that, but I look 
upon it as a reflection upon the Senate that we should change 
the law now to take effect last August. If the Senate did not 
then do its duty as it ought to have done, then this is an ar- 
raignment which says that we were negligent in not perform- 
ing our duty in passing a law at the time that we ought to have 

ssed it 


Then, too, this establishes a precedent all oyer the country. 
Congress should pass laws that will be examples to the United 
States at large. Instead of that, we are here acting like 
children, as I see it, in changing the bases of pay from time to 
time in this way. I hope that no law will be passed, and unless 
I change my mind, I never expect to vote for any law that will 
have a retroactive effect. It is bad in principle, it is bad in 
morals, it is bad in influence, 

As I said, the duties of a fireman are not arduous. He stays 
in the house, he is out of the weather, he can read and improve 
himself if he cares to do so. The basis of pay here was some- 
thing like $250 a year more than it was in the city of Phila- 
delphia, where they have much more danger and much higher 
buildings to contend wit? and many more dangers than exist 
in the city of Washington. 

It does seem to me that it is a good time for us to put on 
the brakes and that we should apply the hold-back strap to 
our appropriations. Somebody has to pay these bills. We 
want economy and yet we act like money grew on trees, and 
we spread out and increase the pay of these men 50 per cent, 
in addition to an already good-sized bonus, and then we go 
back and give them back pay besides that. The people never 
will know when they are through paying taxes if we establish 
this kind of a precedent, 

I think that the report is entirely out of line with the times. 
Here are the firemen living in this magnificent city. They are 
furnished free schools, free books for their children, practi- 
eally free water, and a great many things free that they get 
the benefit of, so theirs is not an arduous duty at all. 

I trust that the report will not be agreed to. The committee 
gave careful consideration to the matter and did increase the 
amount of pay somewhat that the firemen should receive, but 
only by about one-half of the amount that was eventually 
placed in the bill as reported by the committee. In the com- 
mittee I moved that the bill take effect after its passage and 
not from August 1. This is my reason for objecting to the 
adoption of the report. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, when the motion was made 
by the Senator having charge of this bill to take it up for 
consideration, and the question was put by the Chair to the 
Senate, the audible response indicated an adverse result. The 
Chair was about to hold to the contrary, whereupon I asked 
for a division. I did that deliberately. I wanted to see how 
many Senators would rise and be counted who had cast their 
votes against considering this bill. It resulted in two adverse 
yotes—that of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Drar] 
and myself. 

I am used to it. The Senator has not been here as long as 
IT. have, and after he has had my experience he will also per- 
ceive the folly of trying to stem the tide of appropriations in 
an American Congress. 

Mr. DIAL. I think it speaks very poorly, then, for the wis- 
dom of Congress. 

Mr. THOMAS. You might just as well attempt to stem the 
current of a rushing stream with a shoestring, or some equally 
insignificant object. I have had seven years of this experience, 
When I began, an older Senator admonished me against it. 
He said: “Any man in the Senate who preaches economy will 
only succeed in making himself a most unpopular Member of 
that body; but he added this significant statement: The peo- 
ple do not want economy, They want this money that is in 
the Treasury expended just as rapidly and as largely as possi- 
ble.” 

That Senator had been conspicuous in the deliberations of 
this body for years before I came here, and I long ago con- 
cluded that the advice he gave was good, and that the as- 
surance he made was true. The people do want the money in 
the Treasury expended, provided it is expended their way, and 
as a consequence they long ago invaded the Capitol in groups. 
They have established permanent headquarters at the Capitol 
in order that the organized weight of their respective groups 
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may be used as bludgeons upon the consciences and the votes 
of Members of Congress when their appropriations are on the 
calendar. 

Shortly after President Wilson was inaugurated he called 
the attention of Congress to the existence of what he called an 
insidious lobby. The immediate result was a motion by the 
present honored occupant of the chair [Mr. Cusatrys in the 
chair] for an investigation. The investigation was held and 
the existence of that lobby established and its dissolution de- 
clared. We have a dozen now—perhaps more than that—al- 
though known by other names. One lobby consists of the em- 
ployees of the Government of the United States; another is the 
American Federation of Labor; another is the Rivers and 
Harbors Improvement Association, including improvements for 
the Mississippi River; another is the United States Chamber 
of Commerce; another is the organized farmers. According to 
the papers, they have just secured a fine plot of land and pro- 
pose to erect here a temple from which they will dispense their 
influences, which is quite as proper and, in fact, perhaps neces- 
Sary because of the existence of these others. Those who are 
behind the proposed bonus of nine hundred millions, which is 
only a starter, for our returning soldiers are organizing an- 
other. God knows how many more will be created between 
now and the expiration of this Congress. I do not know. The 
only lobby not present here is a lobby of taxpayers. They do 
not amount to much, anyhow. All they have to do is to stand 
still while they are being milked. If one of them should kick 
over the pail once in a while he might be punished for his 
rashness. 

The Senator is up against a situation that is invincible and 
will continue to be invincible until the taxpayers of the coun- 
try find out that their easy-going, tolerant course is leading 
not only to their own bankruptcy but to that of the Nation, 
This bill is comparatively small in its amount. I suppose it 
will increase the expenses a few million dollars per year, but 
it has behind it organized forces which are spread all over the 
country, because the organizations of employees are a con- 
stituent branch of the organizations of workmen all over the 
country, and its main purpose is obvious—to get money from 
the Treasury of the United States. Demand it—for these gen- 
tlemen no longer request, they demand—demand it and you 
will get it. The Senator is opposing it. I admire his spirit; 
but, as a seasoned victim of a great many defeats along the 
same line, I admonish him that he is wasting his time and his 
breath, and will continue to waste time and breath until the 
people wake up. I thought they would have awakened long 
ago, but after a long and weary vigil of seven years I confess 
I do not see any symptoms of it. a 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President j 

Mr, THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. DIAL, Does not the Senator think that the people are 
waking up rapidly now? Before this war there were about 
400,000 people in the United States who owned bonds and now. 
there are something like 21,000,000 who own bonds, and those 
bonds are under par. Does not the Senator think that they are 
getting tired of seeing the security of the Government depre- 
ciate and taxes increasing? : 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not see any signs of it at all. On the 
contrary, the present generation is the most luxurious, the most 
extravagant, the most indifferent to its own welfare and to the 
welfare of the Nation that I have encountered in my sojourn of 
70 years upon this earth. 4 

Bills were reported this morning favorably from the Com- 
mittee on Pensions that will only add about a hundred millions 
to our fixed annual expenditures. A hundred millions in these 
days is comparatively unimportant, because we are accustomed 
to large figures; but the Senator knows just as well as I do why, 
those bills have been reported. We are aproaching a presis 
dential election, and the pension theory now is that the Govern- 
ment owes a living to every man who ever shouldered a musket, 
The old theory, and the only theory which can justify the pension 
system, is based upon service and disability; and there is no 
more reason why the Government should support a man who has 
shouldered a musket and done his duty by guaranteeing him a 
livelihood from the Treasury of the United States than there is 
for doing the same thing for every farmer who handled a hoa 
and every workman who was employed in the munition factories 
of the land during the previous war. Those bills will pass, 
Republican orators and Democratic orators want something on 
which to base their ad captandum appeals. The heroism and 
patriotism of the old soldier will be sung by both parties, 
each of which will point to the votes of its representatives in 
Congress in behalf of these measures, and each will expect in 
consequence the political support of the organizations, 
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I shall not waste the time of the Senate to discuss this bill any 


longer. In fact, I should not have said anything but for the 
protest of the Senator from South Carolina. I sympathize with 
him as a fellow sufferer in the yain effort to secure some con- 
sideration for the public welfare in the matter of appropriations, 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, referring to the specific 
matter before the Senate, I desire to say that it does seem to 


I do not believe that the items set forth in section 4 of the bill 
provide excessive salaries for these people. 
money, They are entitled to it. They render a most important 
and most high-class service to the public. The 
about making the act retroactive seems to me objectionable. I 
am inclined to agree with the Senator from South Carolina on 
that point. It is a bad precedent, it is a bad practice, to make 
these taws retroactive. 
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for services actually rendered. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. CALDER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Florida yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senater if in the Heuse 
bill or the Senate bill the retroactive feature was incorporated? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am not a member of the committee, and 
therefore I can not answer the question of the Senater. 


the police bill which passed before the holidays, and it was con- 
tained in the Post Office salary-increase bill which 8 
a 


was not only in the House bill but was alse in the Senate bill, 
then, of course, It was not in conference. 

Mr, CALDER. I can assure the Senator of that fact. 

Mr, President, just n word. As I said a moment ago in in- 
terrupting the Senator from Utah, the retroactive feature of 
this bill wus in the police bill, and was in this bill as it passed 
both Houses. It was also contained in the Post Office salary- 
increase bill that we passed before the holidays. I will also 
say, in response to the statement of the Senator from Colo- 
rado, that there has been no prepaganda for this bill outside 
of the District of Columbia. In fact, the only that 
has come to the committee was against the provision of the 
bill dealing with the right of the men in the fire department 


particular provision of the bill; but the committee felt that 
that provision having been in the police bill it should also be 
in this bill. The increases of pay are quite large, it is true 
three, four, and five hundred dollars—but they are in exact 
accord with the provisions of the police bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, in view of what the Senator 
Says, I want to modify the statement which I made a few min- 


utes ago, because I am delighted to know that one appropriation 
bill has passed through both Houses of Congress without fhe 
influence of some organized power behind it. 

Mr. CALDER. I can assure the Senator of that fact. 

It seems to me, in view of the fact that these men are required 
to work nearly 30 days out of every month, and are on duty 
nearly 24 hours a day, that this increase is not eut of keeping 
with the work they are called upon to do. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I think we were setting a bad 


plague us in other legislation. I oppose this bill on account of 
its retroactive feature, and I shall vote against all others having 
2 retroactive feature. I think there should be some increase; 
but, as I said before, I think this amount is excessive. i 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

DOAN OF AKMY RIFLES, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, upon yesterday, as I 
understand, the Senate passed the bill (H. R. 9112) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to loan Army rifles to posts of the Amer- 
ican Legion. Unfortunately the committee amendment which 
appears upon page 2 of the bill was in 


within my rights in a parliamentary sense if I should ask 
unanimous consent for the reconsideration of the vote by which 
the bill passed the Senate yesterday, In order that I might effer 
an amendment perfecting the committee amendment, and then 
ask for the repassage of the bill? 


request of the Senator from New York would be in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move fhat the Senate reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from New York. 

‘The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On page 2, the committee amendment, 
as printed, reads: 

Provided, however, That not to exceed 10 such rifles to any one pest. 

I ask that the words “shail be issued” be inserted after the 
word “ rifles,” so that it will read: 

Provided, however, That not te exceed 10 such rifes shall be issued 
to any one post. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 
that there must be consent for the reconsideration of the action 
of the Senate in passing the bill to a third reading in order to 
open the bill to amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I understand. Then, to retrace further 
the parliamentary steps, I ask unanimous consent that the vote 
from the Committee of the Whole 


objection to reconsideration of the action of the Senate in 
the bill to a third reading? The Chair hears none. The 
bill is now in the Senate and open to amendment. 


‘The amendment to 


“rifles ” the words shall be issued,” so that it will read: 

Provided, however, That not to exceed 10 such rifles shall be issued 
to any one post. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

AMERICANIZATION OF ALIENS. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the unfinished business, Senate bill 3315. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 8315) 
to promote Americanization by providing for cooperation with 
the several States in the education of non-Hnglish-speaking 
persons and the assimilation of foreign-born residents, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Presidert, I ask the Senator from Iowa 
if he will not Field, so that we can take up Senate resolution 
247? 

Mr. KENYON. I dislike to refuse any request of the Senator 
from a, but I am anxious that we shall make progress 
with this bill. I think we can finish it this afternoon, and I 
am afraid the Senator's resolution will simply result in loss of 
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time, there is so much opposition to it. I am not opposed to it 
myself. 

y understand the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. MCLEAN] 
wishes to give notice on some matter, and I will yield to him for 
a few moments. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there are one or two other Sen- 
ators interested in the bill who have asked that a quorum be 
called when it is taken up. I therefore suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


The Secretary will call the 


Ashurst Harding Nelson Smith, S. C. 
Ball Harris ew Smoot 
Beckham Harrison Newberry Spencer 
ouo 3 e Daneg, 

pper ones, N, Alex, ugen er 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Overman Sutherland 
Colt endrick Owen Thomas 
Culberson Kenyon Phelan Townsend 
Cummins King Phipps Underwood 
Curtis Kirby Pomerene Wadsworth 
Dial McCormick Robinson Walsh, Mass. 
Fletcher McKellar Sheppard Warren 
France McLean Sherman Watson 
Gerry MeNary Shields Williams 
Gronna Moses Smith, Md. 


Mr. MOSES. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
league, the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. KEYES], on ac- 
count of illness in his family, and ask that the announcement 
may stand for the day. 

Mr. GRONNA. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin IMr. La Fotrerre] is absent due to illness, I wish 
to have this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I desire to announce that the other mem- 
bers of the subcommittee of the Naval Affairs Committee, the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Hare], the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. PITTMAN], and the Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL], 
are detained at a meeting of the subcommittee. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. My colleague, the senior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], is absent on official business. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swan- 
son] is detained by illness in his family. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Wotcorr], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. SĮmrrH], and the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Simons] are absent on official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


FEDERAL FARM LOAN ACT. 


Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I simply desire to give notice 
that as scon as the pending measure is disposed of, and if it is 
otherwise agreeable, I shall ask the Senate to consider the bill 
(H. R. 9065) to amend sections 3, 8, 10, 12, and 21 of the act 
approved July 17, 1916, known as the Federal farm-loan act. 
I want to say now that while the bill seems to be somewhat for- 
midable, as it contains a vast number of amendments, none of 
them affect the substantial provisions of the farm-loan act. 
They are all recommended by the Federal Farm Loan Board 
and are simply for the purpose of improving the administrative 
machinery of the act. 

For instance, the bill creates an acting registrar who will 
perform the duties of the registrar when he is disabled for any 
reason. 

It also extends the amount of the minimum bond from $25 to 
$42 for the purpose of avoiding fractions in bookkeeping. 

It also permits the board to raise a sum of money sufficient 
to pay the Secretary of the Treasury and the loan committee, 
and there are other immaterial provisions affecting the method 
of the operation of the act. The only two sections of the bill 
which aroused opposition in the committee were stricken from 
the bill by the committee. 

The bill has been on the calendar for nearly three months 
and the Farm Loan Board are very anxious fo have it passed. 
I repeat that as soon as the pending measure is disposed of I 
shall ask the Senate to take up the bill. I do not think it will 
occupy more than 10 minutes, for I know of no possible opposi- 
tion to it. 

SEDITIOUS ACTS AND UTTERANCES, 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, by the courtesy of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] I desire to call attention to a 
matter relating to the antisedition bill which lately passed the 
Senate and the antisedition bill pending in the House. I feel 
impelled to do this by reason of a purported interview given by 
Mr. Samuel Gompers appearing in yesterday’s paper, and my 
attention having been called to it on yesterday. I think I am 


studied effort to misrepresent the antisedition bill which passed 
the Senate, its purpose and object. 

To quote briefly from the article in which the interview ap- 
pears and from the interview I read: | 

Formal announcement that the American Federation of Labor would 
oppose “ with whatever power it may possess" the enactment of the 
antisedition bills now pending in Congress was made 3 in a 
statement issued by Samuel Gompers, president of the federation. 

The attack of organized labor, its chieftain indicated, will be directed 
impartially a st the Sterling bill, recently passed by the Senate, and 
against the Graham measure, based on suggestions of Attorney General 
Palmer, and awaiting action by the House Rules Committee for a 
special rule to expedite consideration. 

Referring to the two measures as one bill, President Gompers declared 
its enactment “would violate the Constitution and rob the whole 
American people of their most cherished and basic guaranties of free 
government.” 

Mr. President, during the discussion of the Sterling bill in 
the Senate there was very little discussion of the real issues in- 
volved in and presented by the bill itself. There was much 
general discussion, much eloquent discussion of freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, and in opposition to a censorship 
of the press, and I found myself responding in sentiment to much 
that was said by those who apparently were opposed to the bill. 
But, Mr. President, the issues presented by the bill were simply 
as to whether it should be lawful to advocate the overthrow of 
the Government of the United States or of all government by 
force or violence; whether it should be lawful to use the mails of 
the United States for the purpose of advocating the overthrow of 
the Government by force or violence; whether it should be lawful 
to import into the United States literature which advocated the 
overthrow of the Government by force or violence, Those were 
the main issues presented by that bill. 

Mr, President, when Mr. Gompers or anyone else says that 
he is opposed to a law which would preyent the advocacy of the 
overthrow of this Government by force or violence then Mr. 
Gompers or whosoever it may be, it seems to me, puts himself 
in a position where his loyalty to the Government of the United 
States might well be questioned. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President 

‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Maryland? i 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. l 

Mr. FRANCE. I do not understand the Senator to be stating 
that that was Mr. Gompers's position, however? 

Mr. STERLING. No; I am not stating that that was Mr. 
Gompers's exact position, but I leave it to the Senator from 
Maryland to state what the inference is that may be drawn from 
Mr. Gompers’s statement. 

Mr. FRANCE. May I ask the Senator whether he has had 
inserted in the Record the full statement of Mr, Gompers on 
the subject? 

Mr. STERLING. I have read a portion of it, and I shall 
read other portions of it right now: 

Mr. FRANCE. I hope the Senator will have the whole state- 
ment placed in the RECORD. 

Mr. STERLING. I can do that. 
parts of it. He further says: 

In fact, it would perpetuate an autocratic censorship over the entire 
American press. 

No censorship is provided, either in the bill which passed the 
Senate, or, as I understand it, in the pending House bill. Mr, 
Gompers says further: 


It can be used to kill free s 
deadly blow at legitimate organ 


I am reading the material 


h and free assembly. It strikes a 
sive movement for the betterment 00 5 
by the advocates of privilege and reaction. 7 ORR 

Mr. President, I hold no brief for the House bill. It is a 
much longer bill than the bill which passed the Senate. It con- 
tains, I think, 11 sections, and the Senate bill contains only 5. 
The House bill covers some things that are not covered by the 
Senate bill. But Mr. Gompers makes no distinction. He speaks 
of the two as one bill. He further says: 

We oppose this bill because every 1 m 
framed 13 already covered by 2 — par . 
which compose two-thirds of the draft, are utterly autocratic, imperial- 
istic, and un-American. 

I say, Mr. President, that no feature of the bill which passed 
the Senate is distinctly covered by existing law, and if it is cov- 
ered by existing law, then why should not the efforts of a gen- 
tlenran opposed to such a law be directed toward the repeal of 
that law rather than in opposing this measure? My position is 
that if it is like existing law, no great harm will come to the 
country or to any particular interest by its enactment. ~ 

And now, to satisfy the Senator from Maryland, I ask that the 
entire interview be printed in the Rxconb, following my remarks. 

There being no objection, it was so ordered. 

„Mr. STERLING. Further, Mr. President, along this same 


justified in doing this for the reason that there seems to be a | line, X want to call attention to other statements equally mis- 
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leading; and first, from the Scripps Editorial Board, R. P. 
Seripps, editor and manager. This is the first information I 
have had regarding the Scripps Editorial Board. This was 
received day before yesterday: 

Editorial. 

F hundred thi try h t along very well without 
laws. ext inst pro aganda or political cet cism. The Government has 
not had to put down insurrection. There has been no conviction for 
treason even during war time. 

The passage of the Sterling or Graham bills, or any legislation of 
this sort, is an abandonment of this Nation's settled policy. 

It will be observed that there fs still no distinction made 
between the Sterling bill and the Graham bill. The failure to 
distinguish shows the motive of opposition of this kind. But 
I quote: 


Freedom to discuss the Government and to criticize its 
even to advocate chan is the foundation stone on which 
at democracy was bulit. 


I agree with that. I make no complaint whatsoever of that 
assertion, but that is beside the mark and aside from any issue 
that has ever been presented in the bill which passed the Sen- 
ate, and I think aside from any issue involved in the bill before 
the House. 

It says: 


licies, and 
is attempt 


The proposed slation makes a crime of beliefs, free discussion, or 
the distribution of argument. 

There is not a word in the Senate bill in regard to a belief 
or holding anybody responsible for belief. 

Next I have a communication received yesterday morning 
from Mr. Charles H. Unverzagt, 405 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City, in which he says: 

I am in receipt of yours of 14th with bill S. 3317. You say this is a 
sedition bill and not an espionage bill. 

He had previously written me for a copy of the bill. 

I think practically all of the papers in New York have denounced 


r bill nnd others of like character. According to these bills under 
constractions always placed upon them by 


the courts, if 1 party 
attempted to change the Constitution or get an amendment to the Con- 
ublic officer who turned out to be a crook, it 


stitution, or to criticize a 
would be patting himself a very perilous position. $ 

Mr. President, that is an absolute misapprehension of the 
terms of the bill and what the bill seeks to accomplish. I think 
I am justified in going further and in saying it is a deliberate 
misinterpretation of the Senate bill. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN, I call attention of the Senator to the last. three 
lines of paragraph 5 of the Graham bill. 

Mr. STERLING. I have not the Graham bill before me. I 
am not, as I said a moment ago, I will say to the Senator from 
Oklahoma, holding a brief for the Graham bill. I am referring 
to the bill that passed the Senate. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the last three lines referred to 
contain a joker, perhaps; but whether it does or does not, the 
plain meaning of it is that anyone who attempts to “ over- 
throw, change, or defeat the Constitution of the United States 
and the laws and authorities thereof,” without using the words 
“force and violence” at all, that anyone who would advocate 
the prohibition amendment or the woman’s suffrage amend- 
ment under that section and that language would be subject to 
the penalties. 

Mr. STERLING. I appreciate, I will say to the Senator 
from Oklahoma, clearly the distinction, and that if the House 
bill does not contain the term “force and violence” as an ele- 
ment of the offense there may be some grounds of objection to 
such a bill. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; and it is proposed to substitute the Gra- 
ham bill for the bill that passed the Senate. 

Mr. STERLING. I understand that; and one purpose which 
will be served in calling attention to these matters this morn- 
ing is the distinction between the House bill and the Senate bill. 

It is worth while sometimes to consider the source from which 
some of these communications and views come. I took the pains 
to make a little inquiry in regard to Mr. Unverzagt. He was 
under surveillance at the beginning of the war and during the 
war because of pro-German proclivities, and is under indict- 
ment now, according to the information I have received, in 
the State of New York for himself attempting through the 
mails to promote fraudulent enterprises. That is the record 
of Mr. Unverzagt. But further: . 

I hold in my hand, Mr. President, a pamphlet entitled “ The 
Criminal Leadership of Labor,” being an address delivered by 
Mr. Samuel Harden Church, president of Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, November 11 last, an Armistice Day address. May 
I just quote briefly from that, as follows: 


No government in any country or in any age has ever been able t 
33 itself when it has tolerated within its dominion a force that 
stronger than itself. The time has come when in the development 


of our American civilization we must learn whether the Government, 


which our forefathers established upon the foundations of law, order, 
eie the life of the peopie shall be hindered, vexed, and destroyed DY 
e CEO peo 
the false leaders of labor. RRR 
One or two other quotations that are pertinent, particularly 
so because of the interview given out by Mr. Gompers: 


For seven years Mr. Samuel Gompers, president of that organization 
The American Federation of Labor— 


has sat at Washington and dictated the legislation which controls 
management, industry, and labor alike. Yet it was within that seven 
years that some 29 of th rdinate officials of Mr. 


w 
eral organizer 


Frank M. Ryan ue 
ending part in the present steel-strike 
izer o 


And so forth. 

Mr. President, it occurs to me that Mr. Gompers just at present 
has other business on hand which might well engage his atten- 
tion. Or it may be that there is method in his course, An 
interview like that given out by Mr. Gompers wholly misinter- 
preting the purpose and intent of the bill which passed the 
Senate, and, as I think, knowingly so, indicates that he feels that 
he must now at this particular juncture in his career court the 
favor of the extreme radicals in order that he may hold his 
pun and his place as president of the American Federation 
0 or. 7 

I wish to submit, and I think I shall ask to have read at the 
desk, the editorial appearing in this morning's Post. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Spencer in the chair). If 
there is no objection, it will be read, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

PuNIsH THE Fintsesucs or Sepirion, 


“The reds, anarchists, domestice enemies, and kindred vermin 
are making a concerted howl against the sedition bills in Con- 
gress. Free speech is in peril, they say; free speech, that sacred 
and inviolable right guaranteed by the Constitution. 

„What a spectacle it is to see the Constitution invoked by these 
scoundrels who seek to destroy it! What an uncomplimentary 
standard of American intelligence they must have, these foreign 
and anti-American elements which now ask patriotic citizens to 
protect unbridled speech in order that treason may do its work 
unhampered ! 

„Unfortunately there are some Americans who are taken in 
by such fallacies as those uttered by the enemies of the United 
States. Free speech! It sounds well. Who would dare to stop 
the mouth of a man who honestly utters his thoughts in the 
hope of benefiting the world? Isn’t America the land of the 
free? The curbing of free speech is the act of tyrants, czars, 
and autocrats. Let ideas be fought with better ideas. The 
poison gas of treasonable speech will evaporate when it is re- 
leased, according to a learned jurist. Let it flow freely; let it 
spread where it will. If you curb it, if you deprive a man of 
the right to utter whatever he pleases, something terrible will 
happen. He will explode, perhaps; or perhaps the Constitution 
wiil explode; or maybe both will blow up in dire combustion. 
So many worthy Americans are fooled into taking an attitude 
against the restraint of treason by listening to specious argu- 
ments which always conceal the difference between the right of 
free speech and the abuse of that right. 

“There is treason of the tongue as well as of the hand. Of 
the two treason by words is the more subtle and often the more 
dangerous. 

“ Who is injured by a law that punishes for treason by speech? 
Is the patriot hurt or the law-abiding citizen? Is his freedom 
of speech curtailed? No! But the Bolshevik, the treasonable 
citizen who hates his own government, the foreign spy, the 
professional agitator, and the anarchist, all these foul birds 
are hurt. They are hurt only when they commit crime, They 
can not be injured by any law, however drastic, if they do not 
violate it. 

“But some of them say, ‘ We are not trying to injure anybody. 
We do not advocate anything treasonable. We are progressives, 
liberals, forward-lookers who seek only the benefit of humanity. 
Yet you would make it a crime for us to advocate reforms and 
would put us in jail if we criticized wrongs in the Government.’ 

“The short and ugly answer to such statements is the best: 
You lie, and you know you lie. The reds and their sympathizers 
who are seeking to destroy the United States Constitution and 
the existing system of society are not merely advocating reforms 
and are not simply criticizing wrongs in the Government or in 
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society. They are striving to inflame the passions of the ignorant 
and the criminal so that the Government shall be overturned by 
foree and violence. That is their aim. The boldest of them 
make no concealment of their purpose. Scratch a Bolshevik 
sympathizer and you find an enemy of the United States. He 
may be a dangerous criminal, imbued with devilish intentions 

and extremely shrewd in concealing his purpose; or he may be a 

coarse, gullible fool, who swallows from foreign sources all sorts 

of socialistic and anarchistic rubbish, mistaking it for truth. 

“Tt does not matter whether an enemy of the United States is 
a ringleader of criminals or a dupe of criminals, if he raises his 
hand against the American flag he should die. If he advocates 
the overturn of this Government by violence he should die, like 
the assassin that he is and would be. If he uses speech for the 
incitement of erime he should suffer punishment commensurate 
with the crime. If his words and preachings result in the death 
of human beings he should die, for he is their murderer. If he 
cloaks his criminal preachings in double-meaning words and is 
then exposed by conclusive evidence to be criminal in intent and 
effect he should be punished accordingly. 

“What has become of the guardians of American liberty that 
they do not watch the skulkers who seek to set fire to the edifice 
from within? When a would-be firebug is caught in the act, is 
he released on the ground of the inalienable right of every man to 
carry a match to light his cigarette? Must the building be 
wrapped in flames before the firebug can be arrested? 

“The law books are full of preventive statutes, and no one 
except the criminal complains of them. Who to see a 
time when rogues will have a good opinion of the law? What 
nation, except Bolshevist Russia, takes its laws from assassins 
and anarchists and punishes only the thrifty and the patriotic? 

“ Congress should go ahead and enact laws with teeth in them, 
making treasonable speech a crime, and also making it a crime 
for aliens to spread anarchy and violence by word of mouth or by 
the printed word. Every citizen guilty of treasonable speech or 
writing should be punished most severely. He knows better, and 
his offense is even greater than that of the foreign spy. Let the 
law be as drastic as it may, it will never harm an American 
patriot or an honest and orderly alien.” 

The article from the morning Post is as follows: 

“AssaIts ‘Rep’ BILLS—GOMPERS CALLS Acts PROPOSED BLOW at Fnen 
Governmunt—To BRING REIGN or TERROR—WOULD ALARM NATION 
IV UNDERSTOOD, Says LABOR ResTRICTS WAutxa BUTTONS 
asp Bans MAILING Lerrens Urerna RESISTANCE or INJUNCTION— 
POWERFUL IN STRIKES. 

“Formal announcement that the American Federation of 
Labor would oppose ‘ with whatever power it may possess’ the 
enactment of the antisedition bills now pending in Congress was 
made yesterday in a statement issued by Samuel Gompers, presi- 
dent of the federation, . 

“The attack of organized labor, its chieftain indicated, will 
be directed impartially against the Sterling bill, recently passed 
by the Senate, and against the Graham measure, based on sug- | 
gestions of Attorney General Palmer, and awaiting action by the 
mone Rules Committee for a special rule to expedite considera- 

on. 

“ Referring to the two measures as one bill, President Gompers 
declared its enactment ‘ would violate the Constitution and rob 
the whole American people of their most cherished and basic 
guarantees of free government.’ 

“ PROPLE XOT AWARB OF PERIL. 


„If the American people, and in fact a majority of the Mem- 
bers of Congress, were awake to the dangers concealed in this 
bill, a storm of indignation would sweep the Nation. 

It has been widely advertised that this measure protects 
free speech fully, but prevents advocacy of forcible revolution, 
bolshevism, and anarchy. In fact, it would perpetuate an auto- 
cratic censorship over the entire American press. It can be used 
to kill free speech and free assembly. It strikes a deadly blow 
at legitimate organizations of labor or any other progressive 
movement for the betterment of the masses which may be op- 

by the advocates of privilege and reaction. 

“t We yield to no man, in public office or out, in our loyalty 
to the Constitution and Institutions of this Republic; no self- 
respecting man has questioned, or dare question, that loyalty. 
We are for evolution, not revolution; for ballots, not bullets; 
for a majority rule, not class dictatorship of bolshevism, plu- 
tocracy, or of the profiteer. 

“ COVERED BY EXISTING LAW. 

„We oppose this bill because every legitimate purpose for 
which it is framed is already covered by existing law. Its ille- 
gitimate features, which compose two-thirds of the draft, are 
utterly autocratic, imperialistic, and un-American.’ 

“ Referring to ‘ Attorney General Palmer’s contention that new 
laws are necessary to reach the individual who advocates oppo- 


sition to the Government by violence, Mr. Gompers cited section 
4 of the Penal Code, and asked: 

If revolution is afoot, why has not the Department of Jus: 
tice made prosecutions under that section? 

“* Section 5 of the bill, unbelievable as it may seem, he con- 
tinued, ‘makes it a crime to wear in public any button of an 
organization whose purpose it is to obtain an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States of any existing Federal law.’ 

“UNDUB POWER OVER MAILS. 


“* Section 6 perpetuates the censorship of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral over all newspapers and printed matter. The so-called 
Borah amendment, providing a court review of the Postmaster 
General’s action, is sound in principle, but is inadequate to 
afford protection as a practical matter to a publisher against the 
autocratic action of the Postmaster General. 

More amazing still, the proviso sets up a censorship over any 
man’s private correspondence by the Postmaster General. It 
would be criminal, for example, for a man to send a letter ad- 
vocating resistance to an injunction issued by a Federal judge 
ordering workers on strike to go back to work. Moreover, this 
section can be used to prevent the organization of colored labor, 
on the grounds of inciting “racial prejudice, the intended or 
probable result of which appeal is to cause rioting,” ete. No 
doubt advocacy of, or opposition to, the cause of Irish freedom 
would in some sections be prohibited. 

“* Section 7 would exclude from this country, even for libraries 
and investigators, a large portion of the labor literature of 


Europe. 
“THREAT AIMED AT LABOR. 


“* Sections 9, 10, and 11 contain a grave threat aimed at labor. 
Section 9 makes unlawful every association which seeks “ directly 
or indirectly ” to make political change by injury to private prop- 
erty. It is unhappily true that even a legitimate strike may 
result in indirect injury to the employer’s private property rights 
In his business. The recent steel and coal strikes were both 
falsely heralded as attempts to overthrow our Government. 

If a hostile Federal judge should decide that any particular 
strike has a political end in view and the striking union is 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, the American 
Federation of Labor would be compelled at once to expel the 
striking union or itself become unlawful. And it would at once 
become a crime punishable by up to 20 years’ imprisonment, or 
up to $20,000 fine, or both, for any person anywhere in the Na- 
tion to rent a hall or business office to any labor organization 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, or to give or 
loan it money to send strike relief to starving women and chil- 
dren. 

“ WOULD BE GOVERNMENT OF MEN, 

In general, this is a bill against opinion and advocacy. It 
proposed to set up not a government of Iaw but of men, because 
under its vague and sweeping terms no man would know what 
the law is until the Federal judges interpret its meaning. 

„The inevitable result of this bill, if enacted, would be to 
spread a reign of terror over the United States, fill the country 
with spies and special agents of the Department of Justice, fill 
the land with suspicion, and heresy hunting would quickly be- 
come a national industry. If the principles of Magna Charta 
and the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States are not worth fighting to preserve, I have wholly 
misconcelved what patriotism and love of freedom means.“ 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I had no intention of taking 
time on the pending bill to talk about an antisedition bill that 
has passed, but it seems to me that the Senator from Sonth 
Dakota [Mr. Srertme] has said some things on the subject that 
ought not to go entirely unanswered. 

I spoke at length on the bill when it was before the Senate, 
and I want to say now, as I said then, that I cast no reflection 
upon any men who favor the bill. I freely concede their patri- 
otic impulses and intent. In no sense do I question the motive 
of any man who favors that legislation. But, Mr. President, 
there are those who are opposed to legislation of that kind who 
are moved by motives which are just as patriotic and just as 
lofty as those who favored it. 

In my judgment it comes with poor grace from the Senator 
from South Dakota on the floor of the Senate to question the 
patriotism or the loyalty, for instance, of Samuel Gompers. I 
hold no brief for Mr. Gompers. I would not raise my voice if he 
were here to defend himself. However many of us have dis- 
agreed with Mr. Gompers and do disagree as to many of his 
ideas, I believe that every man who has followed his course dur- 
ing the war must concede that his conduct and his actions have 
been loyal to the last degree; that he showed an interest in the 
success of our undertaking in the war second to no other man; 
and he spent his time and his energy and his ability in that diree- 
tion all through. 
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Whe: the antisedition bill was before the Senate I said that 
there was no disagreement here as to the desirability of pro- 
tecting in every way the Government of the United States from 
those who would assail it, but those of us who opposed the bill 
believed that that kind of legislation had a tendency to bring 
about bolshevistie activities, to bring about organizations that 
were detrimental to free government, and we cited instances of 
history to bear out that theory. 

We may be wrong, and it may be that the only way to preserve 
the Government is to go to the extent of not permitting any- 
body to criticize it. But believing in free government and hav- 
ing a firm faith that the government that is free is able to with- 
stand the criticism of anybody in open debate before the world, 
I am opposed particularly to legislation such as was in the bill 
that passed here giving the arbitrary power that that bill gave 
to the Postmaster General. The citations which the Senator 
from South Dakota has read from what Mr. Gompers said I 
believe to be justified, that that power will be, perhaps not at 
once but in time, used by those in power to suppress the liber- 
ties of the people and to prevent free speech and a free press. 

When that bill was before the Senate I gave many instances 
where already under existing law that had been done. I cited 
at some length one of the leading newspapers in the United 
States which confessed editorially that it had printed columns of 
stuff sent out by governmental officials that it knew was not true 
and misrepresented conditions and facts. 

It has been the history of government from the beginning of 
civilization that such powers, given to men who can enforce 
them without jury trial and without opportunity for men to 
be heard in their own defense, in time become oppressive. AS 
Washington said in his Farewell Address, even though good is 
accomplished in an instance, that kind of power by unworthy 
officials ultimately is seized upon to oppress people. Thus one 
tyrant in doing an unlawful act cites as a precedent some auto- 
cratic power that may have been used at the time to do a good 
act. 

I have another instance that I am going to take this occasion 
to cite; but, before I do it, the Senator from South Dakota 
referred to the book on “Syndicalism.” Foster is condemned 
for writing the book. He lost caste at once when it was known 
that he wrote it, although it ought to be said in his defense that 
he said he changed his mind between the date when he wrote 
it, which was several years ago, and the present time; but he 
lost caste at once with the committee and with the country. 
That book would be enough to deport Foster if he were an alien, 
upon a warrant signed in blank issued by the Department of 
Labor and carried around by some sleuth or in the hands of a 
representative of the Department of Justice. And yet all we 
needed to condemn Foster and his book was to let the light of 
publicity come upon it and let the people see it in open discussion. 

But what happened? I called attention to it the other day 
that that very book, after it had been disclosed that Foster 
wrote it, was published by the Steel Co. and circulated all over 
the country; and I commend them for the action they took. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 
| Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 


Mr. STERLING. It was in my mind to call the attention of 


the Senator the other day when he made the same assertion to 
the effect that it was published by the Steel Co. It may have 
been. I am not disputing the Senator’s statement, but I would 
like to know his authority for the statement. 

Mr. NORRIS. I had the authority here the other day, I will 
say to the Senator. It was an article which I had on my desk 
at the time I made the statement, but I do not have it here now. 
I can furnish it to the Senator. I think I can find it again. I 
thought some one might question my authority for the statement, 
and I had it as the source of my authority. I had the complete 
article at the time I spoke. It was an article published in some 
magazine or newspaper, but I have forgotten. I do not re- 
member what it was published in or who was the author. 

Mr. STERLING. I very well recall the statement of Mr. 
Foster when he was on the witness stand before the committee 
in that regard, that his book had been found in the hands of 
some of the steel employees. I asked Mr. Foster if he had pub- 
lished it and circulated it, and he said no; he did not know how 
it had been done. Somebody had published it, but he did not 
charge the Steel Co. with having published it. 

Mr. NORRIS. So the Steel Corporation had not published it, 
I suppose, at that time. I think they published it afterwards. 
They probably did not know about it until the committee brought 
it out. Maybe they did. I do not know. 

Mr. STERLING. This was long after the strike, as the Sena- 
tor will recall, when this investigation was had, and at that time 
this book was found in the hands of some of the employees of 
the company. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Yes; and a man found in possession of that 
book was condemned. If the Steel Corporation, or Mr. Gary, 
or any of its officers, were found in possession of it, I do not sup- 
pose they would have been condemned. The point I want to 
make is, let us come out in the open, I think the Steel Corpora- 
tion did right in publishing it; yet, if you apply to them the same 
law that you apply to the other fellow, you would either send 
them to jail or, if they were aliens, you would send them across 
the ocean in a ship of stone with sails of lead. 

The danger of laws of this kind is that they will be abused. 
We can not place in the hands of anyone the enforcement 
of a law against free speech without its being in danger. The 
other day I gave a great many instances where existing law 
had been abused, and now I am going to give you one whick 
to my mind is a flagrant exhibition of just what can happen 
and what does happen, 

When the war was declared, the governor of the State of 
Nebraska called a special session of the legislature for various 
purposes to help carry on the war, moved by the highest motives 
of patriotic duty, and the legislature passed a sedition act: 
and, Mr. President, I want it to be distinctly understood that I 
am not charging that anywhere any of those officials, either 
the governor or the legislature, did anything but what they con- 
ceived to be their highest duty. They passed a sedition act. 
I am going to read a little of it and show what happened. It 
is a long act. It gives a definition of a large number of things 
that are prohibited, and then provides that anybody who vio- 
lates them shall be punished by imprisonment in the county jail 
or in the State penitentiary for any period not exceeding 20 
years. 

Now, just bear in mind that the maximum penalty under this 
law is 20 years in the State prison. Part of section 1 of this act 
reads as follows: 

If an erson, with intent to ob: A 5 n 
hamper, or otherwise interiora with the efidient gremeextion of the max 
in which the Government of the United States is now engaged, shall— 

And then it enumerates a whole lot of things, commencing 
with “(a)” and running clear down to “(m)”, and “(m)” is as 
follows: 

Being physically able to work and not engaged in any useful occupa- 
tion, refuse ony a ee or remain habitually idle when useful employ- 
ment is obtainable. 

Now, let me read that law, omitting all other definitions but 
this, and put it together, and let us see what we have: 


in whic the U. tates is now enga, 
shall * * (m) being F Aan | able to work and not enga 
in any useful occupation, T employment or remain habitually idle 


when useful employment is obtainable— 


Then, if found guilty of that, he shall go to the penitentiary 
for 20 years. 

Mr. President, no one can pick a flaw, particularly, with any- 
thing in that law. It is the same with all sedition laws. We 
wanted everybody to work who was able to work and could get 


.| work, and the time had come when it was necessary to put men 


in prison if they could get work and did not work. That would 
appeal to a patriotic spirit, a patriotic citizen. But, now, let 
us see what happened. Just as I tried to point out, the danger of 
these laws consists in placing in the hands of some enforcing 
ofticer a power by which he can crush the liberty out of the citi- 
zen, and, if carried to its extreme and carried on year after 
year, ultimately destroys the Government itself, as George Wash- 
ington has so forcefully said in his farewell message. 

That h became a law, and the attorney general of that State 
was callu.. upon to render an opinion as to what the words use- 
ful occupation” meant, as used in that statute. I will have the 
whole opinion published, but I will read the part of it that I want 
tocommenton. In the last paragraph of that opinion he said: 


leagues, eties, or associations w do not have for their objec 
the furtherance of the progress of the war are not e in a useful 
occupation. Any occupation which is instrumental keeping alive 


exis military, commercial, or 88 activities is ul, but 
any occupation which has for its object, either directly or 8 the 
opposition to our present form or system of government, the creation of 
new political parties, the det tion of economic questions not con- 
nected with the war, and many other acts and deeds too numerous to 
mention, are not useful tions. There may be instances, as I 
have stated, where an occupation might be useful if properly followed, 
but becomes useless under the meaning of the act referred to when at- 
tempted in communities where such activities are not desired or in such 
a manner as to encourage a failure of unanimous and concerted action 
by all ple toward the common end of winning the war, and each and 

auch persons so found violating the law must be punished to tho 


Now, let us see what that means and what happened under 
that opinion. That is an official opinion by the attorney gen- 
eral under a law not as severe, not anywhere near as arbitrary, 
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as the law that the Senate passed placing this awful power in 
the hands: of the Postmaster General. 

The attorney general says in that official opinion that if you 
are engaged im the organization of a new political party you are 
liable to go to the penitentiary for 20 years. If you are engaged 
in organizing elubs or societies that have any other object ex- 
cept to win the war you may go there. You may be organizing 
a chureh society or something kindred to that. 

Now, iu that Stute there was some activity in the organization 
of nonpartisan leagues, and I hold no brief for them. But I do 
hold it is the right of every Anrerican citizen to join such an 
organization if the organization will admit him, and it is the 
right of every American citizen to engage in the organization of 
such societies: if he desire. The Nonpartisan. League is a political 
party—admittedly so. They had men out organizing nonparti- 
san leagues, and they were arrested, under that law and that 
official opinion, because they were organizing a new political 
party. One im my county, in my home town, was arrested. I 
read a synopsis that was given by the newspapers of the eyf- 
dence that was taken whem he was arrested after that opinion 
was rendered. 

The State started to prove that he was organizing a nonpar- 
tisan leagne, and he admitted it He made no question of it. 
He said it was true he had been organizing such leagues. He 


admitted that he was engaged in the organization of nonpartisar | 


lengues, and admitted that it was a new political party, and then 
they offered some of the literature of the Nonpartisan League, 


he offered his own testimony, and from the synopsis of the evi- 
dence that was given in the newspapers it was undisputed and 
stood uncontradicted. He told what his age was. I have 
forgotten it, but it was over the draftyage. He submitted to 
the court an honorable diseharge from the United States, 
showing where he had served, T think, for five years in the 


Marine Corps. He was with Dewey at Manila. He fought | 


through the entire Spanish-American War. He was in the first 
assaulting party that captured the land fortifications at Manila 
in that war. He received several medals for bravery, and, as 
he testified, Iost his health while serving his country, so that 
he said he was not able to do manual labor. 

The examining magistrate promptly bound him over, and 
unless somebody had gone on his bond he would have gone to 
jail to await the convening of the district court that would try 
him, and, if the law was held to be good, send him to the peni- 
tentiary for 20 years—all done by men moved by the highest 
feeling of patriotism, under a luw that is not as severe as the 
law that the Senate has passed to control in times of pence: 

You say, The court ought not to have bound him over.“ I 
agree with you. You say, “He ought not to have been prose- 
cuted.” I agree with you; but he was. He was prosecuted; he 
was bound over; and he was not the only one: I do not know 
how many there were, but I know of quite a number that were 
bound over under that nw and that. officfal opinion. Yow say, 
“The opinion is wrong; that is net good law.” I agree to that, 


but that is the trouble with laws of this kind. That has always | 


been the trouble since we had the first spirit of human liberty 
in the dawn of civilization: It always will be. Men moved by 
a desire for power to suppress some ene who is opposed to 
them or their political party or their religious sect or society 
will exercise the power that fs: given them fer one purpose, per- 
haps a good purpose, for seme ether purpose. 

Tou do not have to believe in the Nonpartisan League to con- 
demn that kind of action. Yow may be opposed to it, and you 
have the power to crush out people of that kind, just like the 
New York Legislature had the power, in the case of the Social- 
ists, and they used it. These things always come home to roost; 
and ff you reverse operations and let the Nonpartisan League 
get on top and! let them send us to jail, we, of course; will eon- 
demn such conduct, and condemn it rightly, but we will only be 
getting what we gaye to them. If our es: are true and 
are founded upon the rock of truth, we ought not to: be afraid! 
to have them assailed, We wili have no trouble in. defending 
them in the open forum if they are right. 

Mr. President, in my judgment bolshevism is. the natural heir 
of autocracy. I do not see how anyone can. read history and 
reach any other conclusion. Tou can not have a government 
like that. which existed! in Russia for centuries, with the poor 
people trampled) coerced, subdued} held in practical bondage for 
centuries; without having at some time, if the. world progresses, 
the everthrow of that kind of a government. We always sympa- 
thized with them. Even when they went so far as to violate the 
law and commit murder they had a great deal of sympathy 
among free Americans, That never would have happened, we 
would not have had any bolshevik and soviet rule in Russia to- 
day, if it had not been for the tyranny by which those people were 


W be placed upon the wo: 
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suppressed and held in bondage during the centuries that have 
gone. 

It seems to me that I have given an Illustration here that 
illustrates the danger of our passing any law that interferes in 
any way with the freedom of assemblage, freedom of speech, or 
the freedom of the press. Can any man read the official record 
without being amazed, without almost shuddering with fear for 
our own Government, if such things are to be continued by offi- 
cials who are supposed to represent the people? 


|. Let me repeat, it does not follow that they are not intending 


to do the best that they can do. I do not doubt but that this 
attorney general, when he wrote this offictal opinion I have read 
from, felt that he was doing his patriotic duty. He thought his 
party in power was able to conduct things better than anybody 
else, and he might have been right; but he wanted to suppress 
anybody who was going to: organize another political party that 
might have a tendency to throw them out of power. He might 
have been right about that on the concrete mw'oposition. I do 


inot think he was, but he might have been; but the danger comes 
from a deeper seat. The danger comes from the precedent that 


iş established, and that precedent in time will be used to over- 
throw the very government that makes that precedent. There 
is net any exception in the history of the worid to that proposi- 


Mr. President, F ask unanimous consent to print at the con- 


elusfon of my remarks the entire opinion of the attorney gen- 
| eval, so that anyone who desires to read it all may do so. 
and that is all the evidence that was offered. Now, om his part 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
Spe [ being no objection, it is 


The matter referred to is as follows: 


USEFUL OCCUPATION—CLUBS AND SOCIETIES, z 
Persons 


ür the organization of elnbs, leagues, societies, or 
associations w do not have far their ob furtheran y% 
progress: ef the war are not engaged 10 A . ee 
Mr. R. M. Joxcm, 
Chairman Nebraska Stute Council of Defense, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Dear Sir: You have asked m opinion: as to the 


ture. and approv 
It is the opini that chr es tructi be 
8 on € cons on to placed on “useful. occu- 
5 * varies; samewhat under the circumstances of each case and the: 
ime and conditions of the country at the time of rendering the same, 
For instance, one might be engaged in an occupation which is useful, 
methods or manner of poreus the occupation fail to make it 
i such as one engaged in lecture: work whe uses his opportunities, 
as a lecturer, to attempt to belittle the Government activit 
8 our form or system of government. at 
oe while his occupation might be useful, in the first instance, falls to 
= 2 Ba eee and thus, in my opinion, fails to be engaged in 


The work. empted or performed must be somethin i 
while when. viewed under existing conditions, since high preheat 
on for assistance by each person physically able to work, and such work 
must not be age or hurtful. (Williams Calk Co. v. Neverslip Man- 


>, commer „ or No ern activi » but 
any occupation which has for its o either directly or indirectly, the 
opposition to our t form or system of government, tion of 
acted ith t a p ts and 

ne W. e war, and many o ac deeds too numerous to 
mention, are not usefal 8 There m g 
tated; where an occupa 


manner as to pennies ir ae certed 
all people: toward the common: end of winning the war, and 
each and all such persons so round violating the: law must. be punished. 


to the limit. 
Very respectfully, W E seep 
‘orney General, 
June 7, 1918. aar 


Mr. STERLING: I sent to the desk; Mr. President, am edl- 
terial from this morning’s Washington Post, which D asked 
might be read. I forego: that and ask that it be printed follow 
ing my remarks. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to beg tlie: pardon: of the Senntor from 
South Dakota, for I did not know that he had asked to huwe 
the article read. I thought he had asked to have it printed. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, after every great war there is 
more or less hysteria throughout the world, and the idea of sup- 
pressing by force those who are advocating violence against the 
orderly processes of government is a very natural feeling, with 
which I sympathize. Certainly we ought not to permit the or- 
ganization of anarchists and ef Bolsheviki to use eur country asi 
| a breeding place in which they can bring about by’ foree or vive 
3 the destruction of the Government which we have estab- 
i 

But, Mr. President, the bill which has been passed in the Sen- 
ate has: already become: the opening wedge for the substitution 
of another bill much more drastic and much more capable of 
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misconstruction than the bill which passed the Senate some days 
ago, Senate bill 3317. When that bill passed there were very 
few Senators in the Chamber. It was earnestly debated by 
several Senators who were opposed to it, and they spoke to empty 
seats, as I am doing now. But I think it is worth while to call 
the attention of the country, through the printed Record of the 
proceedings in the Senate, to some of the danger in this bill now 
proposed to be substituted for Senate bill 3317. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator, interrupting the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. STERLING], referred to a certain part of the 
House bill, but he did not read the language. 

Mr. OWEN. I did read the language, but I am going to read 
it again. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish the Senator would read that objection- 
able language. * 

Mr. OWEN. The House bill is reported as House bill 11430, 
and is commonly known as the Graham bill. Without pausing to 
read that bill at this point, I want to submit for the RECORD a 
careful, analytical statement of that bill prepared by a very able 
Government servant. It Speaks for itself, and by the arrange- 
inent of the words and phrases it makes it easy to understand 
how that bill can be subjected to misinterpretation, and how that 
bill can become and will become dangerous in the highest degree 
to the liberties of the people of this country, so that there would 
be hanging over the head of every man who desires free speech 
or freedom of the press the menace of some bureaucrat who could 
suddenly arrest, interfere with, and treat him as a criminal, 
with all the powers of this gigantic Government brought down 
upon the head of the little citizen, who would find it difficult to 
defend himself against an autocratic bureaucrat. I regard this 
bill now pending in the House as a bill dangerous in the extreme, 
I am not going to take the time of the Senate to go into any 
extended analysis of it, but I call attention to section 5, to which 
I alluded when the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] 
was speaking. The last three lines provide one of the things 
forhidden by this bill. The words “force or violence” are not 
used in qualifying this latter language. Here is the language 
which is forbidden: 

To do auything that would tend to overthrow, change— 

Observe the word“ change“ 
or defeat the Constitution of the United States and the laws and 
authority thereof. 

The advocacy of an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States in favor of prohibition, which would be a change of 
the Constitution, would be a criminal act under this proposed 
law. 

The advocacy of the change in the Constitution to establish an 
income tax would be a criminal act under this proposed statute. 

The advocacy of the amendment proposing to give women 
suffrage in this country by a change of the Constitution would 
be a criminal act, and under this section to wear a button on the 
lapel of the coat that indicated the wearer was in favor of the 
woman suffrage amendment or the prohibition amendment would 
be a criminal act under this section. x 

Is it possible to draw a statute more loosely than that or more 
full of danger to the liberties of this country? I might cite 
many other things with regard to this proposed bill, which is 
proposed to be substituted for the bill which was passed through 
the Senate a short time ago. 

I have here a comment made by Alfred Bettman, an able con- 
stitutional lawyer, during the war a special Assistant Attorney 
General of the United States, with offices in the Department of 
Justice, Washington, D. ©., and in special charge of the sedition 
cases, commenting on the bill pending in the House proposed to 
be substituted for the bill passed by the Senate. He said: 

“In response to your request for a legal opinion upon the 
sedition bill reported by the House Judiciary Committee, will 
state as follows: 

“ Under our constitutional system protection of private per- 
sons or property is reposed exclusively in the State governments. 
The Federal Government has no jurisdiction over such pro- 
tection, nor can the alleged purposes for which acts of violence 
were committed against private persons or property be used to 
give jurisdiction to the Federal Government, for the reason 
that that would be punishing the purpose and not the acts. To 
punish the purpose would be contrary to all fundamental prin- 
ciples of American constitutional law. Therefore all the pro- 
visions of sections 2, 5, 9, 10, and 11, in so far as they relate 
to private persons or property, would be unconstitutional, since 
they are beyond the jurisdiction of the Federal Government.” 
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We passed laws, under the excitement and hysteria of war, 
with a view to punishing the so-called Bolsheviks in this coun- 
try ; and I pause to say that in my judgment there are very few 
Bolsheviks in the United States. The atmosphere of the United 
States is not such as to encourage bolshevism. We have some 
citizens and some aliens who are grossly ignorant, painfully 
ignorant, of our laws, of our Constitution, of our great traditions 
of liberty and justice, law and order; poor, ignorant people, 
who, not understanding government, and feeling oppressed by 
the difficulty of making a living for themselves and their chil- 
dren, attribute it to the fault of government, and therefore are 
ready to raise their hands against the Government as an op- 
pressor, not knowing, not understanding, the great difficulty of 
building up orderly processes of effective constitutional, demo- 
cratic government. Those people, if they commit criminal acts, 
must be dealt with under the criminal code; but those people 
are more in need of instruction than they are in need of a statute 
such as this, whose provisions are so sweeping that no man would 
be safe in his liberties in this country if this bill should pass. 
I am opposed to Prussianizing the United States, and making 
this Government the instrumentality of brutal, autocratic, 
bureaucratic power. Liberty is what the world fought for, and 
not the suppression of liberty. 

The stupid friends of vested interests, who would like to use 
the powers of the Government to put a bayonet through every- 
one who balks against vested interests, would be pursuing a 
policy like that of chaining down the escape valve on a steam 
boiler by such a policy as passing laws to suppress free speech 
and a free press. To do this under the false pretense of sup- 
pressing bolshevism and anarchy is Prussianism and not Amer- 
icanism. 

I do not want any bureaucrat in this Government having 
arbitrary power to lay a rough hand upon a man who is ex- 
pressing his honest opinion and his belief as to what is the 
good thing and the better thing for his fellow citizens. It is 
freedom of opinion, it is freedom of speech, it is freedom of 
the press, it is freedom of religion and freedom of education 
which have combined to make this country the greatest free 
nation in the world, where the conditions of life are the best 
in the world, and where they will be better and better as the 
days come speedily on. Mr. Bettman, the Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of the sedition cases during the war, said 
also with regard to this bill pending in the House, referring to 
the unconstitutionality of the bill: ` 

The same is probably true of violence against a State gov- 
ernment, because the only method provided in the Constitution 
for the protection of State governments against internal vio- 
lence is the sending of Federal troops. 

“The use of such words as ‘suggested’ and ‘ taught’ in sec- 
tion 4 are dangerous to freedom of speech and contrary to 
American tradition. 

“Penal laws should define crime with such exactitude that 
nothing is left to arbitrary decision or the prejudices of the 
court and the jury. Section 6 maintains a peace-time censor- 
ship contrary to the American principle, that this is a Gov- 
ernment of law and not of men. It is also contrary to the 
fundamental Anglo-Saxon principle of liberty of speech and 
press, which is that there shall be no suppression in advance, 
but only responsibility after publication. 

“Sections 9, 10, and 11 also violate the fundamental prin- 
ciple of American and Anglo-Saxon institutions, namely, that 
guilt is personal and not by association. If enacted, those sec- 
tions would place upon American statute books a Prussian and 
ezaristic Russian institution. 

“Section 6 of the present Penal Code and other sections of 
that code cover every possible case of seditious conspiracy 
against the Government of the United States and every act of 
violence or resistance against the authority of the United 
States. 

“T can not see clearly why there should be need for further 
legislation, unless it is desired to reach individual advocacy of 
violence against Federal officials or Federal property, which 
are not a part of any conspiracy. If so, such legislation should 
be carefully restricted to advocacy of violence against Federa! 
officials or property, as is the language of the present seditious 
conspiracy section of the Federal Penal Code. 

“The bill as reported by the House Judiciary Committee in 
respects, as above pointed out, goes beyond the constitutional 
bounds of the Federal jurisdiction and violates the funda- 
mental principle of American and Anglo-Saxon civil liberties,” 

This is the opinion of Alfred Bettman, Assistant Attorney 
General of the United States, in charge of sedition cases dur- 
ing the war, an expert on sedition. He is opposed to the Gra- 
ham bill for the reasons stated. 
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I call attention to existing law against those who may be 
inciting or encouraging any rebellion against the United States 
or its authority. The Penal Code, 1911 publication, chapter 1, 
} provides: 
OFFENSES AGAINST THE EXISTENCE OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


It describes and punishes treason, misprision of treason, incit- 
ing or engaging in rebellion or insurrection, criminal corre- 
spondence, seditious conspiracy, and so forth, and section 4 
says: 

“ Whoever incites, sets on foot, assists, or engages in any 
rebellion or insurrection against the authority of the United 
States or the laws thereof or gives aid or comfort thereto shall 
be imprisoned not more than 10 years or fined not more than 
$10,000, or both, and shall, moreover, be incapable of holding 
any office under the United States.” 

-Section 6, dealing with seditious conspiracy, says: 

“Sec. 6. If two or more persons in any State or Territory, or 
in any place subject to the jurisdiction of the United States, con- 
spire to overthrow, put down, or to destroy by force the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or to levy war against them, or to 
oppose by force the authority thereof, or by force to prevent, 
hinder, or delay the execution of any law of the United States, 
or by force to seize, take, or possess any property of the United 

States contrary to the authority thereof, they shall each be fined 


= 


both.“ 
Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the Recor» the analysis 
I present of the Graham bill pending, which has been prepared 


Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


i ANALYSIS OF THE GRAHAM BEDITION BILL. 
Pith 1. That whoever 
sets on foot insurrection) _ the United States 
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ort overthrow 
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shall be punished by death, or 
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and on conviction both 
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Provided, however, That the death penalty shall not be imposed unless recommended 
in the verdict of the jury. 
conspire to commit any offense this section they 


If two or more defined in 
shall each be sub to the punishment provided in this section for such offense. 
SEC. 2. That whoever 
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not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than six years, or 


under the auspices of the Popular Government League, 637 
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defending said forbidden things against the 8 so giving, promis- 
ing, or loaning anything of value as aforesaid. 

EC. 12. That any alien convicted under any of the provisions ot 
this act after serving his sentence shall be taken into custody and be 
deported under the immigration laws of the United States then in 
force. Any person convicted under this act who has declared his inten- 
tions of becoming a citizen but has not been naturalized shall be for- 
ever ineligible to citizenship, and it shall be the duty of the Attorney 
General to institute proceedings to cause his petition and declaration 
of intention to be dismissed and annulled and all court 8 in 
his case quashed and to furnish to the Secretary of Labor such data 
as to enable him to cause such person to be deported under the immi- 
gration laws of the United States then in force. The conviction of any 
person who is a na ed citizen of the United States of any of the 
things forbidden in this act shall be sufficient to authorize the cancel- 
lation of his or her certificate of naturalization in the manner pro- 
vided by the naturalization laws of the United States then in force. 
It shall be the duty of the Attorney General to institute proceedings 
and conduct the same to a final judgment immediately after conviction 
and sentence of the naturalized citizen aforesaid. Every alien deported 
under this act is hereby forbidden to again enter the United States 
or any oy cre or on thereof. It shall be the duty of the 
Attorney Gen of the United States to enforce this provision against 
all deported aliens returning to the United States as aforesaid. 

Sec, 13. That in any investigation or 8 for any of the 
offenses specified in this act no person shall be excused from attending 


or t og or de „ or from producing any book, paper, docu- 
ment, or other evidence on the es that the testimony or evidence, 
documen or otherwise, required of him may tend to in ate 


him or subject him to alty or forfeiture; but no natural person 
shall be prosecuted or subjected to any penalty or forfeiture for or on 
account of any transaction, matter, or thing as to which in obedience 
to a subpena and under oath he may so testify or in obedience 
to a subpœna shall produce evidence, documentary or otherwise. But 
no person shall be exempt from prosecution and punishment for perjury 
committed in so testifying. 

Sec, 14. That if ag aaue sentence, paragraph, or part of this act 
shall for any reason adjudged by any court of compctent jurisdic- 
tion to be invalid, such judgment shall not affect, impair, or invalidate 
the remainder thereof, t shall be confined in its operation to the 
clause, sentence, paragraph, or part thereof directly involved in the 
controversy in which such judgment shall have been ered. 

Src. 15. That section 5334 of the Revised Statutes, section 4, act of 
March 4, 1909 (vol. 35, Stat. L., p. 108S), be, and the same is 8 — 
repealed. Any offenses heretofore committed in violation of sa d 
section 5334 and pending thereunder may be prosecuted and 
e 8 and with the same 


all cases 


from votin 


thereafter and holding any office of profit, honor, or trust 
under the 


nited States. 


Mr. OWEN. I ask to have printed the statement of Mr. Alfred 
Bettman in its continuous form. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


In response to your request for a legal opinion upon the sedition bill 
reported by the House Judiciary Committee, will state as follows : 
nder our constitutional system protection of private ns or 
property is reposed exclusively in the State governments. e Federal 
vernment has no jurisdiction over such protection, nor can the 
alleged purposes for which acts of violence were co tted against 
privata persons or prope: be used to give jurisdiction to the Federal 
vrernment, for the reason that that would be punishing the pos 


p e 
mental principles of American 5 2 

so far 
riyate persons or pro „Would be unconstitutional, since they are 
Beyond the jurisdiction of the : 7 


yond ri 
The same is probably true of violence against a State government, be- 
cause tbe only method provided in the Constitution for the protection 


of State governments against internal violence is the sending of Federal 
troops. 


left to ier me ee or the prejudices of the court 9 the jury. 


principle, that this is a Government of law and not of men. It is also 
contrary to the fundamental aeons principle of liberty of speech 
and press, which is that there s be no suppression in advance, but 


Sections 9 


American an 


Section 6 of the present penal code, and other sections of that code, 
ores 3 W e D Cond popes aN the Govern- 
ment of the Un es, and every act of violence or nee against 
the authority of the United States. shy 

I can not see clearly why there should be need for further legis}. 
unless it is desired to reach individual advocacy of To ancient 
Federal officials or Federal property, which are not a part of any con- 
spiracy, If so, such legislation should be carefully restricted to ad- 
vocacy of violence against Federal officials or property, as is the langnage 
of the present seditious conspiracy section of the Federal penal code. 

The bill as reported by the House Judiciary Committee in respects, as 
de e and vfsaten: the fundamental principle of tens se 

uris on and v eg e Tun en rin e 0 
Anglo-Saxon civil liberties. 8 k 55 
(Signed) ALFRED BETTMAN. 


Mr. OWEN. I call attention to several other opinions which 
have been sent to me regarding this matter. 


stitutional b 


Prof. C. Chaffee, of the Harvard Law School, says: 

This bill, if enacted, will be the first of ifs kind since the notorious 
sedition act of 1798, opposed by Marshall and denounced as uncon- 
Jefferson and Madison. Without such laws this country 
has passed through much worse crises than the present, 

Dr. Frederick C. Howe says: 

This bill makes an end to freedom of the press in America. 
the provocateur, espionage, and spying of alt kinds. 

Jackson H. Ralston, an eminent attorney of Washington, says: 

Its language is so broad, its terms so indefinite, that no man can 
3 is criminal under it until Federal judges tell us what it 

Mr. Samuel Gompers, representing as he does several million 
workmen, with their dependents amounting to millions of people 
more, is naturally concerned that this bill, under the color of 
protecting the Government against force and violence, shall not 
be used to suppress the rights of those who live and labor in this 
country to advocate a betterment of their own condition. 

His loyalty ought not to be questioned. That man, when the 
world was shaken with war,-stood like a rock and like a hero 
and marshalled the labor of this country to avoid strikes and 
use its utmost patriotic efforts in the making of munitions and 
to the rendering of those services without which the war could 
not have been won. No man ought ever to impute to him a lack 
of loyalty or a lack of patriotism. He deserves well of his 
country; he deserves the respect and affection of his country. 
He said, indeed, that— . 

Section 5 of the bill, unbelievable as it may seem— 


Yes; “ unbelievable as it may seem 


makes it a crime to wear in public any button of an organization whose 
popor is to obtain an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
tates or any existing Federal law. 

Samuel Gompers says that; yes, he says it, and I say it, and 
the proposed bill says it. Look at that proposed statute. I 
have put it in the RECORD. : 

Mr. President, the liberties of the people of the United States 
comprise the most precious possession of the people of this Re- 
public. It is upon liberty that the wisdom and the conscience 
and the patriotism of the mass of our citizens have been able, 
through their processes of education and of industry, to build up 
our great Republic with its wonderful powers. I should regard 
it as a national catastrophe if any act should be passed which 
would jeopardize those liberties or menace freedom of speech 
or the freedom of the press. I have often been disgusted and 
pained by the folly and falsehood of articles printed in the press, 
but folly passes and falsehood dies away, while the lessons of 
wisdom and truth which also daily come through the modern 
press remain and the world is enriched by their fruits. 

Liberty—freedom—freedom of speech, of the press, of religion, 
of political opinion—freedom from the threats or menace of 
autocratic bureaucrats must be preserved if “ the rights of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” are to be preserved. 


AMERICANIZATION OF ALIENS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3315) to promote Americanization by 
providing for cooperation with the several States in the educa- 
tion of non-English-speaking persons and the assimilation of 
foreign-born residents, and for other purposes. 


[Mr. KING resumed and concluded the speech begun by him 
yesterday. See Appendix.] 7 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I have listened with sus- 
tained interest to the Senator’s constitutional discussion of the 
bill. Everything has been said against our power to enact any 
such measure that can be offered, and I have no doubt that. 
50 years ago it would have been accepted as conclusive. Such 
an argument now, however, is addressed, no matter by whom, 
almost exclusively to the presiding officer and to an empty Sen- 
ate. That fact indicates not only the loss of interest in con- 
stitutional questions but the uselessness of presenting them. 

It is very difficult for a man to be even consistent in these 
days, however strong his ideas of State sovereignty may be, in 
casting his vote for or against the many measures that come 
up here for consideration. It is extremely difficult, in view of 
the constantly multiplying decisions of the courts, to determine 
what the line is, if line there be, between an act within our 
power to pass and one which is expressly or impliedly forbidden. 

I have not the slightest doubt, notwithstanding my assent to 
much of the discussion in which the Senator from Utah [Mr, 
Krxe] has indulged, that the validity of this bill will be sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court if we should enact it into law and 
its validity should be challenged. 

Some one said not more than 15 months ago that in these 
days of liberal construction anything was constitutional which 
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the Congress determined to pass. While that expression was 
a semihumorous one, it contains a world of philosophy and much 
of truth. 

When the insular decisions were handed down early in the 
century and Peter Finley Dunne was at the height of his 
popularity, he discussed those decisions in his remarkably keen 
and humorous way, and contended that they were entirely 
warranted because of practical conditions. When Hennessy 
asked him if he thought the Supreme Court followed the flag, 
he replied very promptly that he did not know, but he noticed 
it always followed the elections. He thus expressed what we 
know to be true, that public opinion influences judicial decision 
and action as it influences those of the executive and legisla- 
tive departments. And public opinion, following the line of 
legislation ever since the close of the Civil War, has been favor- 
able to liberal national legislation. . 

I believe that education is a subject the power over which 
was not delegated to the Federal Government. I know that 
the police power of the States was not so delegated; but the 
United States has built up a police power as the necessary 
offspring of affirmative legislation which has been recognized 
and sustained by the Supreme Court and its exercise is as 
eommon by Federal authority as by the States. 

Under our prohibition acts, beginning with the Webb-Kenyon 
bill, the police power of the United States has been constantly 
invoked for the enforcement of their provisions. If in the 
days of Webster and his contemporaneous expounders of the 
Constitution any extreme Federalist had suggested the possi- 
bility of such conditions, he would have been regarded either 
as an enemy of his country or as a lunatic. But we have pro- 
gressed since that day and the march is still toward the goal of 
unrestricted national authority. In my criticism of this bill I 
shall not therefore assume that it is unconstitutional, or that 
it will be so determined. 

I think that there was much merit in the queries propounded 
yesterday by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. France] to the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Krya], which had for their basis a 
contrast between the passage of the sedition bill and the Sen- 
ator’s objection to this one, the one being preventive in its 
character, the other being aimed at the repression of offenses 
against the Government. The Senator from Maryland, with 
much force, contended that the power to enact one involved the 
power to enact the other. But there is, I think, a very clear 
distinction between the two conditions. Those who advocate 
and practice the overthrow of the Federal Government by vio- 
lence and insurrection must be dealt with by the Federal 
authorities. It is an inherent power in government, as it is a 
rule of action with individuals, that self-preservation is the 
first law of nature; and in the exercise of that power the Fed- 
eral Government is in my judgment equipped with authority 
to enact the sedition bill, although my own judgment does not 
approve of its extremes, and I voted for it with great reluctance. 
The States are powerless to enact laws against what virtually’ 
amounts to treason against the Federal Government, and are 
equally powerless to enforce any laws of the Federal Govern- 
ment in that regard. On the other hand, they are the sole 
custodians of the power to legislate against conspiracies and 
combinations that are aimed at their destruction, unless it be 
that under the guaranty of a republican form of government to 
all the States the Federal Government shares in that authority. 

But it does not follow because a government can protect itself 
thut it has the power to enact such measures as may be necessary 
to prevent the occurrence of the dangers against which the re- 
pressive laws are aimed, because if we admit the existence of 
such a power we must accept its conclusions, and if, because the 
Federal Government may provide by repressive legislation 
against acts tending to its own destruction, it may also assume 
to educate the people so as to remove the contingency of such a 
menace, then it must follow that the General Government and 
not the State governments is clothed with the power to educate 
the people, and, having such authority, must exercise it. That, 
of course, would lead to the substitution of a Federal for our 
‘State systems of education and transfer the authority to enact 
laws upon that subject from the State capitals to Washington, 
thus centralizing an authority which, in my judgment, is 
peculiarly within the province of the States, and which I believe 
ig essential to the preservation of the principle of local self- 
government, so that the difference, to my mind, seems to be a 
very clear one. 

I know that the Congress have enacted laws regarding educa- 
tion. I know that many such laws are upon the statute books. 
There is a Bureau of Education in the Interior Department, 
presided over by a very capable and active gentleman. We are 
familiar with our vocational education schemes of legislation, 
which are in full force and which have been actively administered 


Since their enactment. So that this is not pioneer legislation, but 
each of the measures to which I have referred is in itself a dis- 
tinct step in the direction of ultimate control of the educational 
interests and faculties of the country by the General Govern- 
ment, and I think the Senator from Utah is absolutely correct 
when he defines this measure as a step toward the enactment of 
what is known as the Smith-Towner bill, designed to create a 
department of education, endow it with generous appropriations, . 
and trust to it the duty of thereafter conducting the educational 
interests of the country to the exclusion of States either imme- 
diately or ultimately. t 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ovrnaran in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Colorado yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. KENYON. I have such confidence in the Senator's judg- 
ment and wisdom that I want to ask him a question along the 
line he is discussing of the powers of the State and Federal 
Governments. 

Suppose, if it is conceivable, that a State in the Union is 
teaching bolshevism in its schools, and the teachers are instruct- 
ing the students that bolsheyism is a desirable thing, and that 
the Russian soviet government is a preferable government to 
our Government, is the Federal Government perfectly helpless 
to meet such a situation in a State? Can not the Federal 
Government go into that State and establish schools and meet 
the doctrines that are being taught in the State schools to the 
citizenship of the State? They are still citizens of the Re- 
public, and there is an interest in those citizens on the part of 
the Government just as well as upon the part of the State. And 
following that a little further, suppose the schools refused to 
teach American history or anything along the line of American 
ideals, but simply let the subject alone, would not the Federal 
Government have the right to go into the State and establish 
schools to teach the children of the State what the Federal 
Government really is, and what the history of this country is, 
and what its future offers? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I have already said that I 
have no question but that if this measure is challenged in the 
courts its validity will be sustained. I have also mentioned a 
number of educational enactments the validity of which I do 
not question, but all of which are, in my judgment, leading up 
to the establishment of a national department of education. I 
will go further and say that, in my Judgment, if we see fit to 
enact such a measure it will be sustained by the Supreme Court. 
I do not think it should be, but the trend is in the direction of 
centralization, and the line between what we may and may not 
do is becoming constantly more indistinct, if, indeed, it can even 
now be perceived. 

Coming directly to the Senator's question, which I think pre- 
supposes an almost impossible situation, I may reply under the 
Constitution of the United States, in my judgment, the Con- 
gress could only justify its Intervention in educational matters 
in such case upon the theory that it was bound under the Con- 
stitution to guarantee to the State a republican form of govern- 
ment, that such teachings inevitably tended to overthrow it, and 
in the discharge of its duty under that guaranty I am not pre- 
pared to place any limit, and particularly upon a supposititious 
question, to the extent to which the Government could go in the 
exercise of its power to preserve the States, and incidentally its 
own existence, 

But let us suppose, Mr. President, that the teachings upon 
which the Senator's question is founded should be confined to one 
city only in a State. Would it not be the duty of the State to 
deal with the matter, and until the State refused to do so could 
the Federal Government take any action for the purpose of re- 
pressing that situation? I do not know. I am satisfied that the 
old principle of self-preservation would be applied somewhere, 
but I should prefer that the States themselves, or the particular 
State in which such an evil developed, true to its own convictions 
and to its traditions and conscious of the imperative duty of 
sustaining itself, should see to it that the evil was repressed, 
and I hope and believe that every State in the Union confronted 
by such a situation would so act. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colorado 
further yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. THOMAS, I do. ö 

Mr. KENYON. Suppose the State did not do it? 

Mr, THOMAS. I have said that if the State did not do it 
the Federal Government might justify its intervention upon that 
provision of the Constitution which guarantees to every State a 
republican form of government. “ 

Mr, KENYON. Now, if the Senator will pardon me, and if it 
does not disturb the Senator 
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Mr. THOMAS, No; it does not disturb me a particle. 

Mr. KENYON. Take the situation at Gary, Ind. There is a 
town that is largely foreign. Matters became so bad in Gary 
that the Federal troops were put in there. Why did we not 
leave it to the State? Why not let the State handle that situa- 
tion? What duty was it of the Federal Government to go in 
there? 

Following that on, and I think logically, we come to the ignor- 
ance in Gary, the ignorance of our institutions, the reds, and the 
I. W. W.’s. Nearly every nationality had its meeting place and 
Was prosperous except the American society, which died out. 
Now, we might say that the Government has nothing to do with 
that; but this doctrine that is falling in the States into these 
sore spots of illiteracy and ignorance is not directed against the 
States. It is directed against the Government. The Govern- 
ment, to protect itself and meet their arguments by the argument 
as to the better government that we possess, goes in and com- 
bats that, even in the States. The States are not as much inter- 
ested as the Government. It is a doctrine directed toward the 
overthrow of the Government; and that, it seems to me, is an- 
other reason, just as in the situation where the soldiers are put 
into Gary. It is a national problem even more than a State 
problem. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, of course the Senater knows 
that Federal troops were thrown into Gary and other places be- 
cause the executives of the States or others in authority re- 
quested them, and because under the Constitution of the United 
States the President must respond for the purpose of suppressing 
insurrection when the request is properly made. That power 
was also sustained in Debs’s case upon a different theory, but rest- 
ing upon specific constitutional authority. If a similar express 
authority existed in the Constitution regarding the education of 
the citizens of the States, or requiring the Government to con- 
tribute to educational purposes at the instance of the States, the 
analogy there would be complete; but we have no such provri- 
sion, and I might remind the Senator that this bill recognizes the 
duty of the State rather than the Nation to carry on this educa- 
tional program, because the appropriations are to be utilized by 
State authority and duplicated by State legislation before they 
become effective; and that, I think, is one of the best features 
of the bill, because it conforms to and recognizes the authority 
of the State to educate its people. What I think will result ulti- 
mately, however, will be to take it very largely out of the hands 
of the States and centralize it here, either in the present Bureau 
of Education or in some other of the various bureaus or in a new 
bureau to be created in the Department of the Interior. 

But, Mr. President, I want to submit one or two observations 
regarding the remedy and its efficacy as here proposed for the 
evils of which we are all conscious and which the Senator from 
Towa has so eloquently described. 

There is no question about the value of education. It is a 
fundamental essential to free government. Free government is 
based upon the intelligence and morality and character of the 
individual, and character generally springs from enlightenment 
and education. 

A State is composed of the sum of its units; and precisely as 
these units are advanced in thought, in intelligence, in morality, 
in all elements of enlightenment and progress, so will the State 
develop. But that is not universally true, since, if it were, all 
men of education and enlightenment would be good citizens, 
Unhappily, nearly all of the movements that are directed against 
society and have for their purpose the overthrow of governments 
and the plunder of society originate with, are directed by, and are 
intended to serve the ambitions of men of the highest education. 

It is true that they find their most dangerous instruments in 
the benighted ignorance of the masses to whose cupidity and 
superstition and envy and lawlessness they can easily make the 
most successful appeals. Unfortunately, however, they capture 
many of the educated and enlist them as enthusiastic followers 
of the cause, converting them into evangelists of the same doc- 
trine. 

We might give a great many instances. The Senator came 
in contact with a good many during the investigation of the 
steel strike, and I know of my own knowledge that some of the 
originators and founders of the society of the I. W. W. were 
among the best educated men in the country. 

Mr, STANLEY. Mr. President ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. STANLEY. I do not like to interrupt, but I wish to hear 
the Senator, who usually analyzes things from the bottom, upon 
this proposition. 

It appears to me that this character of legislation is aimed at 
the ethical rather than the intellectual upbuilding of the citizen; 


and, if that be true, the source of ethical training is to a great 
extent religious. Your schools are necessarily nonsectarian. I 
do not see how you can reach the ethical side of the citizen simply 
by control of the curricula of the schools. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the object of the bill is to 
arouse the ethical through the educational. Of course, there is 
a fundamental difference between education and ethies, between 
intelligence and religion, between morality and law; but funda- 
mentally intelligence and education must be the basis of all 
human progress. No man denies that proposition. 

But we do know that as an effective agency for curing the ills 
of society—moral, social, economic, and political—something 
more than education is needed. Hence the fundamental postulate 
of this bill, while most excellent in its character, will prove to be 
largely inefficacious, no matter how much money we spend 
upon a scheme of Federal education. 

Suppose that as a result of this appropriation, and through 
the teaching of those who are its intended beneficiaries 200 hours 
every year, a good working knowledge of the English language 
and of the fundamentals of American Government is instilled 
into these 8,000,000 illiterates. Will that eradicate from society 
what we call Bo anarchy, and the other political ills? 
Will it of itself prove the remedy which is assumed for it? As 
I understand the theory of the bill, the fundamental premise 
is that ignorance is the cause of all political, moral, and social 
ills; there are 8,000,000 ignorant people in the United States; 
therefore they are the cause of this condition, and therefore the 
cause must be eliminated. 

While I fayor that, while I believe that we should eradicate 
ignorance from the human mind wherever the Stars and Stripes 
float, we must resort to other and far more essential aids in 
the accomplishment of the great purpose sought to be subseryed 
by the bill. Education is but an adjunct to other remedies more 
potent, and I think more essential, than education, however 
extensive its operation. 

I believe that the application of a general understanding, a 
human sympathy, a spirit of helpfulmess between the well-to-do 
and the laboring masses, the educated and the ignorant elements, 
of the United States; the constant expression by contact and 
discussion of a desire to minister to the welfare, to benefit the 
condition, to remove the many obstacles to the advancement 
of material well-being, to carry home to every benighted indi- 
vidual a practical application of the principle of the golden rule, 
will do more to promote a sense of satisfaction, to arouse an 
interest in and an affection for the Government of the United 
States, a respect for personal and property rights, and a spirit 
of mutual tolerance than all the schemes of education under 
the sun. That is something that we can not legislate upon; that 
must be the spontaneous action of the individual, alive to a 
sense of civic duty and to the need for his interest in the wel- 
fare and advancement of his fellow men. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I would just like to ask the 
Senator what suggestion he has to offer as to the manner of 
teaching the principles of the goklen rule to those people who 
do not understand the English language? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the humanities are confined 
to no language. A man may teach by example and his purpose 
will be recognized by men and women, however low their intel- 
ligence. Of course, the more intellectual the individual may be, 
the higher his appreciation of what may be called the human 
touch. I am not arguing against the teaching of the English 
language; on the contrary, I believe that it is the duty of every 
State to provide for the compulsory teaching of English to 
every citizen and to eliminate the teaching of any other lan- 
guage, except as selective courses may be suggested. I am in 
hearty sympathy with that. But I aflirm that, so far as the 
teaching of the English language is concerned, and the power 
to read and write, the States may conduct it, if a better citi- 
zenship is desired, in conjunction with an aroused public senti- 
ment founded upon the dependence of all men upon each other, 
that mutual help and sympathy are the eternal essentials to 
peace, order, liberty, and substantial progress. 

Mr. President, this may sound yery much like the abstract 
sentiment of some visionary humanitarian. But wherever em- 
ployer and employee have applied it and recognized it we have 
industrial peace; and as it shall hereafter be recognized and 
applied, so will there be industrial peace. In all of the con- 
flicts immediately before and during and since the war between 
labor and capital no element except those of hate, animosity, 
and antagonism has developed. Capital and labor to-day are 
in armed camps, as it were, and many elements of labor pro- 
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claim, as they have proclaimed for years, a class distinction 
between capital and labor which can not be bridged, and which 


must continue until the one or the other shall prevail by force 


of arms. 

A people thus divided can not prosper. A nation thus di- 
vided will remain divided, if we rely only upon education to 
remove the barrier. Hence, I have considerable question as to 
the practical effect of this measure, which I fear will result in 
disappointment before it has been in force for a year, unless 
it is fortified by the substitution of negotiation and mutual un- 
derstanding for the bitter resentments of the hour. 

Let me illustrate what I am endeavoring to demonstrate by 
referring briefly to the negro population of the country. The 
charts which are displayed here show a decided decrease in the 
illiteracy of the negro population during the past 80 years, quite 
a remarkable and in some respects a most creditable situation. 
But is the educated negro to-day any better citizen than the 
uneducated negro? Is the denial of justice to him founded upon 
any distinction between the educated and the uneducated negro? 
Among the 78 lynchings of the year-1919, 72 were of negroes. 
Some were shot, some were hung, some were burned. One or 
two white men and a few Mexicans shared the same fate. The 
offenses charged were of many sorts and grades. Some were 
educated; some were illiterate. A great many believe that the 
better educated the black man is the more dangerous he becomes 
to society. I do not admit that by any means. But I do affirm, 
Mr. President, that we may educate, and highly educate, every 
black man in the United States, yet if we persist in denying him 
justice, in refusing him the benefit of trial by jury, in barring 
him from those constitutional safeguards which are the glory of 
the Anglo-Saxon, he will bitterly resent the wrong, his animosity 
to the institutions of the country will grow with the flight of 
time, and the sense of his wrongs may flame into rebellion. 

I want to see him educated. I cast no reflections upon any 
section. My theme concerns every portion of the United States— 
Chicago, East St. Louis, the North, the South, and the West— 
when I say that every citizen, I care not what his color or 
nativity, who is required to pay taxes, support the laws of the 
country, submit to conscription, wear the national uniform, and 
offer his life in defense of our institutions, must enjoy the benefit 
and security of those protective laws which are the heritage of 
every man and woman in the land. These guaranteed, the tend- 
ency of a race to Bolshevism and insurrection will not only be 
circumscribed but terminated. I repeat, we must resort to other 
methods than education, we must mete out even-handed justice 
to all men, substitute sympathy and due consideration for the 
colder processes of give and take, if we are to remove the perils 
menacing our future, 

Edmund Burke once said that the basis of all civil society is 
justice, and any country which denied or ignored that principle 
labored under the implication of having no civic policy at all. 
That is fundamentally true, and justice—equal, impartial, and 
unfailing—to all the sons of men is and must be a fundamental to 
the continuance of civil liberty and to the integrity of American 
institutions. 

I am glad to know that in some sections of the country, par- 
ticularly, Mr. President [Mr. Overman in the chair], in the 
State from which you hail, the need for the enforcement of the 
law is materializing in the determination of your splendid 
governor. He has sounded the call for the punishment of mur- 
derers under the forms of lynch law, with a vigorous public sen- 
timent behind him. He is determined to enforce the laws and 
maintain the institutions of North Carolina. He is vindicating 
his right to the great office he holds by giving to all men the 
equal protection of the laws. God grant that his example may 
be recognized and followed throughout the country. He realizes 
that illiterates must have something more than education; they 
must possess a feeling of security under the law, which can 
only come when they may appeal to it in the full confidence 
that they will not haye appealed in vain. 

We have made a great many appropriations heretofore for 
the education of the Indians, Mr. President. I do not know how 
many millions of dollars have been taken from the Treasury of 
the United States for that purpose. My friend from New Mexico 
is more familiar with the beneficial results of these appropria- 
tions than am I; but I am inclined to think that the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Kenroy] included in his charts here the Indians 
of the West, the tribes who are still the wards of the Govern- 
ment; and my impression is that the money which we have 
appropriated and expended for their education has not produced 
much benefit up to this time, though I do not know. But why, 
if among the illiterates are included the Indians of the country, 
should we duplicate our scheme of Indian education, as this bill 
will do? Why should it be necessary, whether the money ex- 
pended for that purpose has effectuated their education or not? 


to the bill. 


I am afraid that the bill contains an element of duplication, 
which is the vice of too much of the legislation of Congress. 

There is a practical way, too, of educating the alien, which I 
would like to see adopted. I can better describe the plan, Mr. 
President, by referring to an incident that occurred before the 
Capitol last September. There assembled one September morn- 
ing last year a platoon of about 28 or 30 men. They wore the 
uniform of the American Army, and were put through the 
manual of arms by their commanding officer. I never saw a 
more perfect drill in my life. Every command that was given 
was repeated by each private soldier, who then executed it with 
a precision and a perfection that was positively amazing. 

On the Ist of July of last year not a man of that platoon 
could read or write the English language. They were enlisted 
into the American Army and submitted to a special course of 
training, with the result that they had developed into splendid 
specimens of manhood, and they represented almost as many 
nationalities as there were men. And they had mastered the 
English tongue. 

I conversed with half a dozen of them and each spoke the 
English language intelligibly and well. Each believed this to 
be the greatest of all Governments, because it had reached out 
its hand to them, given them an opportunity to enlist in the 
Army, and had then spent its money and its time in transform- 
ing them from raw material into finished American citizens. 

Such an experience to the individual, in my judgment, is 
worth more than any school in Christendom, because it com- 
bines physical, patriotic, and mental development in the mass 
as well as in the individual and turns out units of citizenship 
equal in nearly all respects to the native article and superior 
to many of its individual specimens. I should like to see some- 
thing of that kind engrafted upon the pending bill, There is a 
bill upon the calendar now authorizing the Army to take enlist- 
ment of aliens for the purpose of education. I hope it will 
become the law. 

Mr. President, I have occupied more time than I intended 
and said some things which are perhaps not entirely germane 
I shall probably vote for it. I have not yet deter- 
mined that, but I have such a high opinion of the capacity and 
high purposes of my distinguished friend the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], whose whole being is wrapped in a desire 
to serve his country at this critical time, and who has done as 
much to focus public attention upon the evils threatening the 
body politic as any man in this Chamber, that I hesitate to bring 
myself to a point of active opposition to a bill which he has 
carefully formulated and which he believes to be so essential 
to the public needs. 

Yet I must warn the Senator that he must not expect too 
much from his measure. It is merely an abstract scheme of 
education. While it may enlighten the minds of many of our 
benighted fellow citizens, it may not improve their civic and 
individual morality or alter their conceptions of the character 
and the genius of American government. 

AWARDS OF NAVAL DECORATIONS. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent, out of 
order, to submit a resolution and that the same be referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate. 

There being no objection, the resolution (S. Res. 285) was 
read and referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, as follows: 

Resolved, That the resolution of the Senate No. 62, agreed to June 6, 
1919, authorizing the Committee on Naval Affairs of the Senate, or an 
subcommittee thereof, to send for persons, books and papers, to ad- 
minister oaths, and to report such hearings as may be had i in connection 
with any subject which may be before said committee, or any sub- 
committee thereof, be, and the same is hereby, amended to authorize and 
empower the subcommittee appointed to consider the question of awards 
in the Navy to employ such counsel and clerical assistants as it may 
deem necessary, the expense thereof to be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
report back favorably from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate the resolution just read, 
and I ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there any objection to the 
request of the Senator from New York for the present con- 
sideration of the resolution just read? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

Mr JONES of Washington. I wish to ask what is the ne- 
cessity for counsel in connection with the inquiry? 

Mr. THOMAS. So do I. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not believe there is any. 

Mr. KING. ‘That is the question I rose to ask. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, there is a great deal of work that 
will have to be done in connection with the investigation. We 
already have found that we have not clerical assistance enough 
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to take care of the work, and we want, further, to go fully into 
all the testimony and haye the records examined. We believe 


that a lawyer is necessary to help us out. It is a matter of 
very great importance and we do not think without such help 
we can make a proper investigation. I might say that we have 
talked the matter over in the subcommittee, and the full sub- 
committee consented to the resolution which I have submitted, 
I hope very much that the Senate will allow us what we ask 
for. 

Mr. LODGE. If I may ask a question of the Senator, the 
matter was brought up in the full Committee on Naval Affairs? 

Mr. HALE. The matter was brought up first before the full 
committee. 

Mr. LODGE. I understood then that the purpose in having 
counsel was not to have him conduct the investigation. 

Mr. HALE. Counsel is not in any way to conduct the in- 
vestigation. The understanding has been had with other mem- 
bers of the subcommittee that he shall not ask questions in the 
meetings of the subcommittee, but simply shall do research 
work and other work that we require to have done. $ 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I was present at the meeting 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs and it was distinctly under- 
stood at that time that there should be no counsel, but the com- 
mittee was willing to consent to a clerk for the purpose of ar- 
ranging and filing papers and getting data from the department. 
Counsel means a large fee; it means necessarily the employment 
of an attorney. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I shall object if the word 
“ counsel” is insisted 


upon. 

Mr. PHELAN. I do not object to its consideration, but I 
move to insert the word “ clerk ” instead of the word “ counsel.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will withdraw my objection 
in order to give the Senate an opportunity to consider an 
amendment of that sort. I am heartily in favor of the employ- 
ment of clerical force. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I shall net object to the con- 
sideration of the resolution, but if counsel is not desired for 
conducting examinations, in my judgment no counsel is neces- 
sary, because the formulation of testimony and its examination 
can be done by an experienced clerk and is not so important 
as that which requires the services of an attorney. 

We are paying out enormous quantities of money for these in- 
vestigations, and they are multiplying. We are becoming a sort 
of a collective grand jury, subdivided into committees. I do not 
know how much has been expended so far nor how much will be 
expended. Neither am I opposed to this investigation. On the 
contrary, I want to see it proceed, but I do not believe that we 
should incur any unnecessary expense. There are a number of 
lawyers upon the committee, able lawyers, distinguished lawyers, 
and of course they can conduct the examinations. In my judg- 
ment it is perfectly easy for clerical assistants to make all the 
abstracts of testimony that may be necessary. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I did not understand the opinion 
of the full committee as the Senator from California Ir. 
PHELAN] did. I understood the action of the full committee to 
be that the matter of employing assistants was to be left to the 
subcommittee. It was then also understood that there was to 
be no counsel to conduct examinations; that those were to be 
conducted by the committee itself. What the subcommittee needs 
is assistants. It was started with the duty of examining the 
question of the awards of medals on Admiral Sims's statement, 
which appeared in the newspapers. It has now been extended to 
the letter which was introduced by him in the nature of a report 
to the department, which practically reviews a large part of the 
conduct of the war by the Navy. That is a very large subject, 
and it is impossible for the subeommittee to do all the work that 
is necessary and go over all the material that will be presented. 
If the clerk whom they employ happens to be a young lawyer it 
will be beneficial, and it seems to me that they ought to have 
such clerical assistants as they need. 

Mr. KING. I was present at the committee meeting when the 
matter was taken up for consideration. My recollection of the 


proceedings is somewhat different from the recollection of the | 


Senator from Massachusetts. As I understood the Senator from 
Maine, he desired counsel to be employed in the first investiga- 
tion, namely, that relating to awards. 

Mr. HATAS. No; the Senator is mistaken about that. 

Mr. LODGE. He never asked for that. 

Mr. HALE. I never asked for that. The resolution refers to 
the committee as the committee that was appointed to consider 
the question of awards. That was simply so that we could desig- 
nate a special subeommittee, but the powers of the subcommittee 
have now been enlarged. The same committee still exists, but 
the powers have been increased. 


Mr, MoCORMICK. its responsibilities have been increased. 

Mr. KING. If Senators will allow me to complete my siate- 
ment, at any rate, it was my understanding that the Senator 
from Maine desired counsel and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Prrrman] objected. My recollection is that it was understood 
that with respect to the work involved in investigating the 
awards no counsel was to be procured, but after the subcom- 
mittee made its findings upon the awards in investigating the 
charges of Admiral Sims with respect to these other matters, they 
should consider the question among themselves as to whether 
counsel was required and report to the full committee or to the 
Senate and make such requests as they deemed proper. If this 
request deals only with the work of investigating the charges 
made by Admiral Sims last—— 

Mr. HALE. That is entirely the purpose of the resolution. 

Mr. KING. I agree the question was left to the subcommittee 
to determine what they should do and then they would report 
back to the full committee or to the Senate. 

Mr. HALE, The committee had a meeting to-day and tnani- 
mously agreed to the resolution. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] at 
that time said he was much opposed to any counsel. 

Mr. HALE. But that Senator has withdrawn his objection. 

Mr. KING. Of course, if the subeommittee feel that any 
counsel is needed, I shall not object, although I think it is an 
unnecessary expense. What they need is a competent clerk, 
who could go through the documents referred to and compile 
such data as is required. I am sure a clerk of that character 
would be worth more than two or three lawyers. 

I agree with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THoxras] that 
if a lawyer is not to do the examining of witnesses they do not 
need him at all. They need a competent clerk, familiar with 
the collection of data or assorting of data, and he would be very 
much better and serve the committee with very much more 
ability than any lawyer who might be selected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there any objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

Mr. PHELAN. Ihave made a motion to amend by striking out 
the words “ counsel and ” before the words “ clerical assistants.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from California. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I make the point of no 
quorum before that is voted on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Brande Jones, Wash. Newberry Sutherland 
Calder id Kenyon Overman ‘Thomas 
Gerry Kin Townsend 
Hale Ki Pomerene Underwood 
Harris — Robinson Warren 
Jones, N. Mex. McCormick Sbeppard 

Mr. GERRY. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Drar], 


the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Wotcorr], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Hanrzison]j, and the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS] 
are absent from the Senate on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Twenty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is nota quorum present. 

Mr. THOMAS. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 17 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 21, 1920, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Torspar, January 20, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


How strange and how manifold, dear Lord, are the mysteries 


of life! 
Behold! we know not anything; 
We can bet LART thar suet Ahali fali 
At last—far off—at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring. 

But what if every act committed is registered on the delicate 
tissues of the soul, and when we shall shuffle off this mortal coil 
and stand in the light of purity, we shall be our own judge and 
know ourselves as we are known and by the natural force of 
gravitation find the place we have made for ourselves and be 
permitted by the mercy of God to begin again and rid our- 
selves of selfishness, vain desires and sordid sins; and when at 
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last, we shall have developed a perfect character we shall hear 
the angels around the throne singing, “Glory to God in the 
highest”; and hear the words sweeter than all music: “ Well 
done, good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.“ Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
RATIFICATION OF SUFFRAGE AMENDMENT. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a communication from 
the secretary of state of Indiana, announcing the ratification 
by the legislature of that State of the proposed amendment to 
the Constitution extending the right of suffrage to women. 


MEMBERS OF JOINT COMMISSION TO VISIT VIRGIN ISLANDS. 


The SPEAKER, in pursuance of House concurrent resolution 
No. 46, announced the appointment of the following members 
of the joint committee to visit the Virgin Islands: Mr. TOWNER, 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, and Mr. GARRETT. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by printing a short resolution by 
the Robley D. Evans Post, No. 4, American Legion, indorsing 
the bill H. R. 11665, the naval pay bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for one minute. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. KING. I received a very important telegram this morn- 
ing, of interest to all the Members of the House, and for that 
reason I send it to the Clerk’s desk and ask that it be read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read a portion of the telegram, as follows: 

CHICAGO, ILL., January 19, 1920. 


Hon. Epwarp J. Kino, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


In view of present industrial unrest and general labor situation, 
serious consideration of Sterling or Graham measures would be grave 
mistake 

Mr. BLANTON (interrupting the reading). 
point of order. 

The SPEAKER. 

Mr. BLANTON. 

The SPEAKER, 

Mr. BLANTON. 


Mr. Speaker, a 


The gentleman will state it. 

Has not the minute expired? 
The Chair thinks not. 

The minute has not expired? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object to the reading of the 
telegram. The gentleman asked for only one minute. He did 
not ask that a telegram be read. 

Mr. KING. This is not being taken out of my time, is it, 
Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. Of course not. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I raise the point of order 
that under the gentleman’s request that he might proceed for 
one minute he did not ask to read a telegram of this nature, 
and I object to the reading of it. 

The SPEAKER. It can only be read by the Clerk by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object to the reading of the telegram or 
its going into the RD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman objects. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, there is still a quarter of a minute 
left? 

The SPEAKER. 

Mr. BLANTON. 


time. 

Mr, KING. Mr. Speaker, I object to the interruption on the 
part of the gentleman from Texas. I have not yielded to him. 

The SPEAKER. At the first blush, the Chair’s recollection is 
that a Member can not read without consent of the House. 

Mr. CRISP, Mr. Speaker, if the Chair will permit, there is a 
rule on that. No one can read anything before the House that 
the House has to vote on unless the House so decides, which 

must be decided without debate. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Kiya] be permitted to read the telegram. 

The SPEAKER. That can only be done by unanimous consent. 

ay NOLAN. Oh, no. That motion is in order, under the 
rules, 


Yes, 
I object to the gentleman reading it in his 


The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. The Chair thinks it 
can only be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. NOLAN. The motion is in order, under the rules. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will be glad to hear the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. NOLAN. That question was decided, Mr. Speaker, in re- 
lation to a letter I sought to read here on September 16 last, 
when objection was made by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Branton]. A motion prevailed that I be permitted to read that 
letter under the rules. 

rod SPEAKER. The gentleman is correct. The rule says: 

en the reading of a paper o 
called to ae a final 9 0 
any Fa 85 r, it shall be determined without debate by a vote of the 

The gentleman from California [Mr. Noran] moves that the 
gentleman be allowed to read the telegram. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from California. 

ea BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask recognition to oppose the 
motion. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 91, noes 1. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum, 
I think the House ought to go on record on this. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum is present. The Door- 
keeper will close the doors and the Sergeant at Arnis will notify 
the absentees. All in favor of the motion of the gentleman from 
California will, as their names are called, answer “ yea,” those 
opposed will answer “ nay,” and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 303, nays 2, 
answered“ present“ 1, not voting 122, as follows: 


YEAS—303, 


Anderson Dominick Johnson, Miss. Osborne 
Andrews, Md. Doremus Jobnson, 8. Dak, Overstreet 
Andrews, Nebr. Doughton Johnson, Wash. Padgett 
Ashbrook Dowell Juul Park 
Drane Kea Parker 
Babka Dunbar Keller Parrish 
Bacharach Dunn Kelly, Pa. Peters 
Baer Dyer Kennedy, Iowa Phelan 
Bankhead Echols K Platt 
Barbour Elliott Kincheloe Porter 
Barkley Ellsworth fing Pou 
Bee Elston Kinkaid uin 
Emerson Kitchin dcliffe 
Benham h Kleczka Rainey, Ala 
Black Evans, Mont, Knutson Rainey, H. T, 
Blackmon Evans, Nev, ich er 
Bland, Ind. Fairfield Langley Ramsey 
Bland, Mo. Fess am ey 
Bland, Va Fisher Lankford Randall, Calif. 
ies Focht Layton ndall, 
Bowers Fordney Lea, ayburn 
Box Foster Lee, G vis 
Brand Frear Lehibach Reed, W. Va. 
B Freeman Lesher Rhodes 
Brinson French Little Ricketts 
Brooks, III. Fuller, III. Lonergan Riddick 
rowne Gallagher Longworth Robinson, N. C. 
Brumbaugh Gard Luce Robsion, Ky, 
Buchanan Garland Lufkin Rodenberg 
Burdick Garner R Rogers 
Burke Glynn McClintic Rose 
Burroughs Godwin, N. C. McCulloch Rouse 
Byrnes, S. C. Goldfogle McDuffie Rowe 
Byrns, Tenn. Good McFadden Rubey 
Campbell, Kans, Goodwin, Ark. emer Rucker 
Campbell, Pa. Goodykoontz McLaughlin, Mich. Sabath 
Candler Green, Iowa McLaughlin, Nebr, Sanders, Ind. 
Cannon Greene, Mass. MacCrate Saunders, Va. 
Cantrill Griest MacGregor Schall 
Carss Griffin Madden Sears 
Carter Hadle: Magee ls 
Chindblom Hardy, Colo. Major Sherwood 
Christopherson Hardy, Tex. Mann, III Shreve 
Clark, Mo. arreld Mann, S. C, Siegel 
Classon Harrison Mansfield Sims 
Cleary Hastings Mapes Sinclair 
Coady Hawley Mays Sinnott 
Cole Hays Mead Small 
Collier Heftin Merritt Smith, Idaho 
Connally Hernandez Michener Smith, III. 
ooper Hersey Miller Smith, Mich, 
Copie: Hersman Monahan, Wis. Smithwick 
Costello Hickey Mondell Snell 
Cramton Hicks Mooney Snyder 
isp Hoch Moore, Ohio Steagall 
Crowther Hoey Moores, Ind. Stedman 
en Holland Morgan Steele 
Currie, Mich. Houghton Murphy Stephens, Miss, 
Dale Howard eely Stephens, Ohio 
Dallinger Huddleston Nelson, Mo. Stevenson 
Darrow Hulings Nelson, Wis. Stoll 
Davis, Minn Hull, Tenn. Newton, Mo. Strong, Kans. 
Dempsey Husted Nolan Strong, Pa. 
Denison Igoe Ogden Sullivan 
Dent Treland Oldfield Summers, Wash, 
Dewalt James Oliver Sweet 
Dickinson, Mo. Johnson, Ky. Olney Swope 


1920. 
Taylor, Ark. Towner Wason Wilson, III. 
Taylor, Colo, Treadway Watson Wingo 
Taylor, Tenn. Vaile Weaver Wise 

emple Venable Wel Wright 
Tillman Vinson Whaley Yates 
Tilson Voigt Wheeler Young, N. Dak. 
Timberlake Volstead White, Kans. Young, Tex, 
Tincher Walsh White, Me. Zihiman 
Tinkham Walters Williams 

NAYS—2. 
Blanton Jones, Tex. 
ANSWERED “PRESENT ”—1, 
Caldwell 
NOT VOTING—122. 

Ackerman Gallivan Linthicum Romjue 
Almon Gandy McAndrews Rowan 
Anthony Ganly McArthur Sanders, La. 
Aswell Garrett McGlennon Sanders, N. Y. 
Bell Goodall McKenzie Sanford 
Benson ould McKeown Scott 
Booher Grabam, Pa. Me Scully 
Britten Graham. III. McLane Sisson 
Brooks, Pa. Greene, Vt. McPherson Slem 
Browning Hamill Maher Smith, N. Y. 
Butler Hamilton Martin Steenerson 
Caraway Haugen Mason tiness 
Carew Hay en Minahan, N. J. Sumners, Tex. 
Casey IIII Montague Tague 
Clark, Fla. Hudspeth Moon Thomas 
Crago ull, Iowa Moore, Va. Thompson 
Curry, Calif. Humphreys Morin Upshaw 
Davey utchinson Mott Vare 
Davis, Tenn. Jacoway Mudd Vestal 
Dickinson, Jowa Jefferis Newton, Minn. Ward 
Donovan Johnston, N. Y. Nicholls, S. C. Watkins 
Dooling Jones, Pa Nichols, Mich. Webster 
Dupré Ka O’Conn elling 
Eagan Kelley, Mich. O'Connor Wilson, La. 
Eagle Kendal Paige Wilson, Pa. 
Edmonds Kennedy, R. I. Pel Winslow 
Evans, Nebr. Kettner Purnell ‘ood, In 
Fer Kraus Rainey, J. W. Woods, Va. 
Fields Kreider Reber Wi 
Flood rsen Reed, N, Y. 
Fuller, Mass. Lazaro Riordan 


So the motion was agreed to. 


The 


Clerk announced the following pairs: 


Until further notice: 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


ACKERMAN with Mr. Jacoway. 
Britren with Mr. Woops of Virginia. 
Craco with Mr. THOMAS. 

ANTHONY with Mr. LARSEN. 


Davis of Tennessee with Mr. Witson of Pennsylvania. 
. Brooxs of Pennsylvania with Mr. TAGUE. : 

. Dickinson of Iowa with Mr. UPSHAW. 

. FULLER of Massachusetts with Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
. Gourp with Mr. WATKINS. 

. Evans of Nebraska with Mr. Saar of New York. 

. BUTLER with Mr. WILsoN of Louisiana. , 

. HAminton with Mr. Donovan. 

. Curry of California with Mr. NicHorts of South Carolina. 
. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania with Mr, WELLING, 

. Epmonps with Mr. MCKINIRY. 

. WINsLow with Mr. ASWELL. 

. GooDALL with Mr. HAMILL. 

. Woopyarp with Mr. EAGLE. 

. Brownina with Mr. MCANDREWS. 

. Woop of Indiana with Mr. RIORDAN. 

. Granam of Illinois with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 

. WeEesstER with Mr. Carew, 

. GREENE of Vermont with Mr. LAZARO. 

. HAUGEN with Mr. LINTHICUM. 

. Nicnots of Michigan with Mr. BENSON. 

. Parce with Mr. DUPRÉ. 

HILL. with Mr. MINAHAN of New Jersey. 


JEFFERIS with Mr. O'CONNELL. 


. KAHN with Mr. Martin, 

Hur. of Iowa with Mr. PELL. 

. PuRNELL with Mr. MONTAGUE, 

. SANDERS of New York with Mr. ROMJUE. 

. Mason with Mr. Sanvers of Louisiana, 

. Mupp with Mr. Casey. 

Knaus with Mr. ALMON. 

. Reen of New York with Mr. FIELDS. 

. STEENERSON with Mr. GANDY. 

. VESTAL with Mr. HUMPHREYS. 

. KELLEY of Michigan with Mr. Jonn W. RAINEY. 
. Hurcumyson with Mr. McGrennon. 

. Scorr with Mr. MAHER. 

. JONES of Pennsylvania with Mr. MCKEOWN. 
„THOMSON with Mr. BELL. 

. KrREmER with Mr. Rowan. 

. Sanrorp with Mr, GALLIVAN. 


LIX——113 
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Mr. Vare with Mr. Scurry. 

Mr. Newton of Minnesota with Mr, Crarx of Florida. 

Mr. McKenzie with Mr. Sisson. 

Mr. KENDALL with Mr. EAGAN, 

Mr. Morr with Mr. Dooraxd. 

Mr. Reser with Mr. FERRIS, 

Mr. Stes with Mr. Gantry. 

Mr. Strness with Mr. Hupsreru. 

Mr. McArtuur with Mr. Jounston of New York, 

Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island with Mr. FLOOD, 

Mr. McPuerson with Mr, CarawAy, 

Mr. Warp with Mr. Garnett. 

Mr. Morr with Mr. HAYDEN. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
unlock the doors. The gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Krna] has 
leave to read the telegram, 

Mr. BLANTON. How much time, Mr. Speaker, has he? 
. The SPEAKER. He has 20 seconds, 

Mr. KING. I read: k er 
Hon. Epwanp J. KING Se eee ae f 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
In view of present industrial unrest and general Jabor situation, seri- 
Ln rea tae of Sterling or Graham measures would be grave 
Mr BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. BLANTON. I submit that the 20 seconds are up. 
Mr. KING (continuing reading) : 


Passage of these bills will intensify an already delicate situation. 
Postmaster General Burleson already exercising undue authority in 
censorship of newspapers and publications. 

8 UNCAN MCDONAID, 


esident Illinois Sta 
Pr. ent Illinois State Federation of Labor. 

The SPEAKER. The 20 seconds were not up when the gen- 
tleman from Texas rose. They are up now. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 

‘ By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
ows: 

To Mr. JAcoway (at the request of Mr. TILLMAN), for two 
days, on account of sickness, 

Mr. Moore of Virginia (at the request of Mr. BLAND of 
Virginia), for the day, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. Frerps, for five days, on account of sickness, 


FINAL REPORT OF GEN, PERSHING, 


Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I move to take from the Speaker's 
table House concurrent resolution 40, providing for the printing 
of additional copies of Gen. Pershing’s final report, with 
amendments of the Senate, and move to concur in the Senate 
amendments, ’ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves to 
take from the Speaker’s table House concurrent resolution No. 
40, with Senate amendments, and to concur in the Senate amend- 
ments, The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House concurrent resolution 40. 
l he H 
Tint the noe =~ — of “acl. Repre J. Ponting’ „„ 
American Expeditionary Forces, be printed as a House document, with- 
out the accompanying maps and charts, and that 100,000 additional 
copies be printed, of which 30,000 copies shall be for the use of the 
Senate an 70,000 copies for the use 92 the House of Representatives, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ments. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. KIESS. Mr, Speaker, I will explain briefly to the House 
the amendments made by the Senate. 

You will remember that at the time we passed this resolution 
we provided for 100,000 copies without maps, at a cost of 

212.71. At that time we had no estimate as to the cost with 
maps. Later the Government Printing Office advised that the 
cost for 100,000 copies with maps would be approximately 
$47,000, but by reducing the size of the maps and using the 
facilities of the Geological Survey Bureau for map printing 
it was found that 50,000 copies could be printed for approxi- 
mately $10,000. The Senate has amended the bill to read 
“60,000 copies, 35,000 copies for the House and 15,000 for the 
Senate,” and this will give each Member of Congress about 80 
copies, 

I move to concur in the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to concur in the Senate amendments. The question is on agree- 
ing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the river and harbor 
appropriation bill, H. R. 11802. Pending that motion I ask 
unanimous consent that the time for general debate be limited 
to three hours, one half the time to be controlied by the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Sararr] and the other half 
by myself. 

Mr. SMALL. Wil the gentleman yield to me to make a re- 
quest for unanimous consent? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. SMALL. I ask unanimous consent that I may be allowed 
5 5 legislative days in which to file a minority report on this 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
he may have five legislative days in which to file a minority 
report on this bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Reserving the right to object, I should like 
to ask the gentleman from North Carolina what object can be 
served in filing a minority report in five days when this bill 
is scheduled to be railroaded through to-day? 

Mr. SMALL. Simply to have a record of the views of those 
who sign the minority report. This bill was reported by the 
committee only yesterday afternoon. There has been no oppor- 
tunity to present a minority report. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In that case I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request? 

Mr. TILSON. Reserving the right to object, is it not the 
usual form to make it a statement of the views of the minority, 
rather than a minority report? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. I yield to the suggestion of my friend, 
and ask leave for five legislative days in which to file the views 
of the minority? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman that he have five legislative days in which to file the 
views of the minority? < 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Jowa [Mr. KENNEDY]? 

Mr. SMALL. I ask unanimous consent to interrupt the gen- 
tleman by proceeding for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
‘unanimous consent to address the House for two minutes. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. JUUL. With the understanding that it is with reference 
to the request of the chairman of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair assumed that it was on that 
point that the gentleman from North Carolina wished to ad- 
dress the House. Is there objection? 

There was no objection- 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I hope that the chairman of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and that the leaders of the 
House will not insist upon this bill being taken up to-day. The 
committee were proceeding with the consideration of the bill in 
the usual manner and endeavoring to economize in every pos- 
sible way. There was cooperation between all the members of 
the committee to that end. On yesterday the gentleman now 
addressing the House heard for the first time the suggestion 
that the entire character of the bill be changed and that a 
lump-sum appropriation be made, and the majority of the com- 
mittee so deeided. In view of this sudden change of policy, 
no time has been afforded to study the bill or for gentlemen to 
prepare their remarks or to prepare a statement of the views of 
the minority. suggestion is made that we carry this over 
for a day or two, until Friday, for instance, or, if nothing 
better, until Thursday, to-morrow being Calendar Wednesday, 
and I hope that the chairman of the committee, with the con- 
sent of the leaders of the House, will agree not to press: this 
motion to-day to go into Committee of the Whole, but will post- 
pone it, say, until Friday of this week. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the request for unani- 
mous consent as to the time of debate. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMALL. Then, Mr. Speaker, upon that I desire also to 
make a suggestion. The demand for time on this side is for 
more than two hours. I think, therefore, the general debate 
ought to continue for at least four hours and that the debate 
be confined to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman object to the request? 

Mr. SMALL. I should like, if possible, to secure an agrec- 
re I think the chairman of the committee will not be averse 
to that. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. I have no desire to curtail general 
debate, but I should like to finish this bill to-day. I have re- 
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quests for about an hour and a half of time on this side, and I 
thought we might be able to get through in three hours; but if 
the gentleman has requests for more than that time, I will agree 
to fix the general debate at four hours. 

Mr. SMALE. Now, will the gentleman modify his request so 
as to confine the debate to the bill? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. I do not think we could do that 
over here. 

Mr. KITCHIN. 
the bill. 
nee We are willing to confine ourselves to the bill on 

side. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa modifies his 
request and asks unanimous consent that the debate be limited 
to four hours, half the time to be controlled by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. KENNEDY] and half by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Saart]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I should like to ask the gentleman from 
Iowa if after the four hours general debate he intends to insist 
on the passage of the bill to-day? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. We want to try to pass it to-day, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 11892), making appropriations for the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes, with Mr. Hustep in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

‘The Clerk read the bill by title. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
pense with the first reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I think we 
ought to have the bill read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made. The Clerk will read 
the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for general debate on this Dill 
has been fixed by the House at four hours, one-half to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KENNEDY} and one- 
half by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SMAIL}, the 
debate not to be confined to the bill. The Chair will recognize 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kennepy] for two hours. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, my statement is 
quite brief, and I desire not to be interrupted. 

Mr, Chairman, the bill we are now considering is the smallest 
bill that has been reported by the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors since the policy of annual bills was adopted some 10 years 
ago. It carries in the aggregate $12,400,000, and, based on the 
present cost of doing work, is less than 30 per cent of the average 
amount carried in the annual bills reported to the House. The 
original estimates for improvement and maintenance work for 
the next fiseal year, or rather until March 4, 1921, when the 
appropriations in the next bill should become available, amounted 
to $42,841,000. The revised estimates were about $25,000,000. 
Eight hundred and seventeen thousand dollars previously author- 
ized is requested of the Appropriations Committee, and no doubt 
will be carried in the next sundry civil bill. In addition to cash 
estimates, continuing contracts were in the sum of 
$2,223,000. ; 

The Committee on Rivers and Harbors spent many days eare- 
fully going through the estimates, having in mind a deficit of 
$3,000,000,000 at the end of the next fiscal year, and the ne- 
cessity of cutting them where reduction might be made without 
injury to commerce. We believe that the bill we have reported, 
providing for $5,000,000 for maintenance and $7,000,000 for 


We ean confine our debate on this side to 


improvement work, will meet every need of commerce for the 


period between now and March 4, 1921. I may say in this con- 
nection that the Engineers do not observe the fiscal year in 
making up estimates or in the expenditure of funds provided in 
river and harbor acts. It should be understood that the esti- 
mates for this bill were to carry the work to March 4, 1921, 
when the appropriations carried im the next bill will become 
available. 

In preparing this bill the committee has departed from the 
policy followed in the past of appropriating separately for main- 
tenance in each case where an amount for majntenance was 
asked. We are providing in this bil! a lump sum to do mainte- 


1920. 


nance work covering all estimates for maintenance that were 
submitted to the committee. It is not to be understood that the 
policy followed in this bill is to be considered the permanent 
policy of the committee or of Congress. Most of us believe that 
a lump-sum policy for maintenance will work satisfactorily. It 
has been urgently recommended by Col. Taylor, the Assistant 
Chief of Engineers in charge of river and harbor work. The 
objections that have been raised to lump-sum appropriations do 
not hold good in this case, for the money can be used only for 
one purpose—the maintenance of existing river and harbor 
works. If the policy meets our expectations and proves satis- 
factory, it will no doubt be followed in the preparation of bills in 
the future. If, on the other hand, it does not work out satis- 
factorily, the committee will, I believe, return to the old plan of 
appropriating separately for the maintenance of each project. ` 

It may be well to call attention to the manner of making up 
the estimates for maintenance. The district officers are called 
upon at the end of the fiscal year to estimate the amount they 
will need to maintain projects in their districts for the period 
beginning a year after the time the estimate is made and ending 
two years from that date. To what extent maintenance may be 
needed depends on storms and floods. No one can tell when a 
storm will visit a locality and do great damage to such works as 
dams, jetties, breakwaters, and piers. Such a storm on the 
Great Lakes and another on the Gulf did much damage to such 
works the past summer. ‘Then, again, rivers form bars after 
periods of high water, and the amount required for maintenance 
during a year will depend largely on whether there has been 
high-water stages in the rivers. A concrete case will serve to 
illustrate how the policy of appropriating separately for mainte- 
nance of each project works out. At Los Angeles severe storms 
occur on an average of every four or five years. When such a 
storm does come it carries silt and fills the inner harbor to such 
an extent that it costs the Government around $100,000 to re- 
move it from the channel, The district officer called upon to 
estimate for the maintenance of this project can not tell when 
such a storm will come, and as a result he must keep on hand a 
sufficient balance to dredge the harbor whether the storm occurs 
this year or next; in fact, it may not occur for several years. 
The policy results in piling up balances in maintenance funds 
that in many cases are not needed and not used for the work 
for which they were provided. x 

A lump sum for maintenance should work out differently. 
The Chief of Engineers will allot from the lump sum from time 
to time such amounts as the district officer can show are needed 
for immediate work of maintenance. Under such a policy 
maintenance balances will not accumulate as they have in the 
past, On November 1, 1919, there were some $12,000,000 in the 
yarious project funds of the country that had been appropriated 
for maintenance work, 

In order that we may know how the funds provided in this 
lump sum are used we provide that the Secretary of War shall 
report to Congress at the beginning of the next session of Con- 
gress, showing the amounts allotted under this lump-sum ap- 
propriation for works of maintenance. Personally, I believe 
it will prove to be more satisfactory and much more economical 
than the old policy of separate appropriations. The total amount 
of original estimates for improvement work carried in this 
bill amounted to $33,481,215. In lieu of the estimates we pro- 
pose to appropriate a lump sum of $7,000,000, which we think 
is all that is needed for improvement work up to March 4, 1921. 
The Committee on Rivers and Harbors has no intention in the 
future of making appropriations for improvement work in lump 
sums. The only reason we carry a lump-sum appropriation in 
this bill is because of the large balances to the credit of the 
various projects for which appropriations are asked, which we 
believe to be sufficient in nearly every case to carry on the 
work until additional funds are provided in the next bill. The 
amount we carry is more in the nature of an emergency fund to 
be used in case it is found some additional money is necessary 
for a particular project. Under the policy followed by the Engi- 
neers in estimating for imprevement work it is highly important 
that the committee pass on the estimates with a view to keep- 
ing appropriations down to an amount actually needed for work 
to properly accommodate the commerce of the country. When 
we adopt a project for the improvement of a river or harbor, the 
Engineers conceive it to be their duty, and properly so I think, 
to recommend the appropriation of such sums from time to time 
as will complete the project economically and without unneces- 
sary delay. That policy is followed by the Engineers regardless 
of whether the existing channel is adequate to accommodate 
the commerce that uses it. With the Engineers following such a 
‘policy, estimates for appropriations are in many cases made 
| where additiongl work is not needed in the interest of commerce, 
and the only basis for asking additional appropriations is that 
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the project adopted should be completed. I for one can see no 
reason why we should proceed to complete a project where the 
existing facilities are all that are needed for commerce. 

A few weeks ago I received a newspaper clipping through 
the mail calling attention to the immediate need for deepening 
the harbors of the country to provide an adequate depth to ac- 
commodate the vessels that were being turned out by the Ship- 
ping Board. Many people have the idea the Shipping Board is 
building many deep-draft vessels. The fact is that up until 
recently they had constructed no vessels that would draw more 
than 26 feet on full draft. They have, up to the present time, 
constructed very few ships of deeper draft than 26 feet, none of 
which would have trouble in navigating the channels in the 20 
principal harbors of the country at the present time. The fact 
is that if we maintain the present channels in the harbors of 
the country, according to the Engineers, they will provide suf- 
ficient depths to accommodate all the vessels that use the ports. 
This condition kas been brought about by the liberal policy 
followed by Congress in the past with respect to the improve- 
ment of the harbors of the country. In 1916 there were but 
seven harbors in the world with a mean low-water depth of 35 
feet, and all seven of those were our harbors. The great port 
of Liverpool that ranks high among the ports of the world in 
the amount of commerce handled has but 82 feet over the bar 
at mean low water, and the enormous tonnage that reaches 
Manchester is carried through a canal with a 28-foot depth. 
According to the Shipping Board there were only 45 ships built 
between 1859 and 1918 and drew more than 84.1 feet when fully. 
loaded. The Engineers’ report for the last year shows that but 
three vessels entered New York Harbor drawing over 35 feet. 
It seems to me that the channels at the present time are ade- 
quate to accommodate the commerce, 

It may be asked how the works of improvement and maintes 
nance can be carried on until March 4, 1921, with an appropria- 
tion of $12,000,000. The answer to that is this: The amount ex- 
pended the last fiscal year for both improvement and mainte- 
nance on the 50 projects for which appropriations were asked 
under the revised estimates was 512,421, 364.43. 

The average amount expended on these same 50 projects for 
the past five years for both improvement and maintenance was 
$14,453,463. The amount of unexpended balances on hand to the 
credit of these same 50 projects on November 1, 1919, was $25,- 
189,000, or more than twice the sum expended on them the past 
fiscal year. Now, we propose to augment this sum by $7,000,000, 
which will make a total that can be expended for work on these 
same 50 projects between November 1, 1919, and March 4, 1921, 
of $32,189,000, or over two and a half times the amount expended 
on these same projects the last fiscal year and more than double 
the average amount expended on them for the past five years. 
What I have said only applied to those projects for which an 
estimate for-appropriation was submitted to go in this bill. I 
want now to briefly call the attention of the committee to some 
facts bearing on the rivers and harbors work for the entire coun- 
try and to submit a few figures, calling attention to the financial 
status as of November 1, 1919. 

The average amount expended from appropriations carried in 
river and harbor bills for the past five years exclusive of the 
amounts carried for the lower Mississippi River improvement, 
which is now handled by another committee, was $26,329,351. 
The total amount expended during the fiscal year of 1919 from 
appropriations carried in river and harbor bills for improve- 
ment and maintenance for all projects was $21,145,177. The 
total unexpended balances on hand November 1 to pay for work 
to be done on river and harbor improvements up until March 4, 
1921, amounted to almost $60,000,000. If we add the $12,000,000 
carried in this bill, it will provide a sum including contract 
obligations of some $70,000,000 to carry on the river and harbor 
works of the country from November 1, 1919, until March 4, 1921, 
a sum much greater than ever so expended. 

Section 2 of the bill carries an appropriation of $400,000 for 
examinations, surveys, and contingencies. This appropriation 
pays the expense of examinations and surveys; also the expense 
of the Board of Engineers while on official business, inspecting 
bridges, holding bridge hearings pertaining to river and harbor 
work. It also provides for the Ports Facilities Commission, an 
activity that has been transferred from the Shipping Board to 
the engineers’ office. 

Section 3 provides for the repeal of this language, which was 
carried as a Senate amendment in the last river and harbor bill, 
which reads: “No work shall be undertaken upon any new 
project herein adopted unless the Secretary of War shall be of 
the opinion that, based upon the cost at the time of entering 
upon the work, the project can be completed at a cost not greater 
than 40 per cent in excess of the estimate of cost in the report 
upon such project be, and the same is hereby, repealed.” 
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There were some 80 new projeets carried in the last bill, and 
17 of same can not be completed within the limit of cost laid 
down in this provision, and the committee thinks it should be 
r 


Mr.. DUNBAR. What about the unexpended: balance: of 
$12,000,000 2 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. What does: the gentleman: mean 
by: the unexpended balance of $12,000,000? 

Mr. DUNBAR. I understand there is am unexpended bal- 
ance: of. $12;000,000.. . 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. There is an unexpended balance 
of aver $25,000,000.. : 
| Mr DUNBAR. Is he to expend that amount? 
| Mr KENNEDY of Iowa. He: is already authorized. to do 

Mr. DUNBAR. Can the gentleman: give me any information 
as to the: probability of the Secretary of War pushing this 
work and spending the money for the projects: for which the 
money has: been appropriated?’ 

Mr.. KENNEDY of Iowa. T think they aim to prosecute the 
work as rapidly as they can. Take the case of tlie Ohio River, 
during the past fiscal year they have been held up on account 
of high water. They lad difficulty down: there about securing 
contractors; The result has been to delay that work a year: 

Mr. DUNBAR. In tlie ease of the Ohio River there is a 
‘project, and I understand appropriations have been made, to 
make it a foot stream. Dams: have been built down as far 
as Cincinnati, and beginning at the mouth of the river dams 
have been: built up to Evansville, leaving a stretch of 300 or 
400 miles that is now not navigable, due to the fact that appro- 
priations: that have been made have not been spent to build 
‘dams and to give a 9-foot depth through this stretch of the 
Ohio River, which renders all the money spent on the two ends 
of the river practically valueless because the money we spent 
us not been able to. produce navigation: 

Now, does the gentleman believe that under the operation of 
‘his: bill the Secretary of War will push. this work so as to 
build these remaining dams: in the Ohio River and make it 
navigable from Pittsburgh to Cairo? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Yes; on the same projects: Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. It is: the intention te complete 
Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yieltl? the Ohio. River project as soon as: practicable. 
Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. I will yield to the gentleman from] When the estimates were mude for the dams for the lower 


ae reach of the river, away back in 1910; I think it was shown it 
Mr. BRIGGS. The appropriations which have already been: y s shown. 


would cost. something like $800;00® to build those dams. It 
avn these various projects are assigned to the particular f would: probably: cost $5,000,000 now, and would take three years 


Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. That is true: compiere each — ries I would say, further, to the gentle- 
J t Io man in regard to the royement, that the engineers are com- 
Mr. BRIGGS. In otħer words, it may be the Mississippi or p 6 


pleting the dams: above Cineinnati so as to give the 9-foot depth 
the Ohio River, and they pertain only to that fund or that project: |; from Cincinnati to Pittsburgh. Ai few years they started in 
and are not available for other projects?’ oily gh 


2 ‘om the policy of building alternate dams, so as to: get a pool 

Mr, KENNEDY of Iowa. They can only be used for the one depth of something like 6 feet, and then follow up by building 

project Be eee they ea Bug bi shen 42 oth the 3 dams: to 8 the project depth of 9 feet. The 

RIGGS. That erstan They only think, they have constructed down below Cincinnati 
available for the specific project for which they were appro- 8 ay 


have been below the mouths of rivers, figuring that it would 
priated; and the only amount available for other specific proj- | afford some navigation a part of the way up the river. 
ee eee ates Sey arias — Mr. DUNBAR. Under the provisions of this bin, I am 
> KENNEDY of Iowa. That is: true; will that 
If the gent! will fne the balances on hand, the projects justified in believing that the Secretary of War is authorized 


and directed to complete the dams in the Ohio River as soon as 
for which estimates were made, he will find in practically every | the work can be done, consistent with economy and conditions. 


case that they have a great deal larger sum on hand than was] Ifr. KENNEDY of Iowa. And we are giving all the money 
spent during the last fiscal year. that they cam use for tle proseeution of that work. 

Mr. BRIGGS. That, I assume, was on account of the failure Mr: DUNBAR. For the next two years. 
to do much work during the war period. Mr: KENNEDY of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Yes; that is true, and im some cases'| Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, ir the gentleman will permit, 
delay occurred as to the spending of the money on account of | aid not Col. Taylor assure us in the committee that this bili 


high water of ——— Fan RO Sp carried sufficient money to continue the Ohio project this year, 
. Will the gentleman yield? and in answer to questions he said he thought it would take six 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Certainly. venrs to. complete the project? 

2 Nr. LONGWORTH. How much is left af the appropriations 
possible for the Ohio River at the present time? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. The amount they have set aside to 
do the work by day labor is about $5,000,000. I understand 
‘from the report that there is perhaps three or four million 
dollars of umexpended balance to be applied on construction of 
_ dams. 


Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
7 


Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Tes. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. The bill provides for an appropria- 
tion of $7,000,000: for the improvement work. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. And $5,000,000 for maintenance, 
The $7,000,000 will be distributed to all the rivers and harbors 
of the country, as it may be advisable, by the Board ef Engineers 
under the Secretary of War. | 

Mr.. KENNEDY of Iowa. That is correct. 4 

Mr. BLAND ef Missouri. The gentleman is: aware, is he not, 
that for that reach of the river from the mouth of the Ohie at 


epealed. 

The other sections are legislative provisions that apply locally 
and carry no appropriation. The committee is firm in the belief 
that the balances, on hand, together with the amount carried 
zu this bill) win provide sufficient funds to meet every need of 
commerce until March 4, 1921. [Applause.] 

Mr. JUUL.. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. I will. 

Mr. JUUL. I wish the chairman would emphasize the fact 
that this $7,000,000: sought to be approprlated and the $5,000,000 
lump: sum are in addition to the many millions now in the 
United States Treasury appropriated’ for specific items. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. That is true. 

Mr. GOODWEN of Arkansas.. Will the gentlemam yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr: GOODWIN of Arkansas. There:are no specific items pro- 
vided: for in the bill. I desire to ask the chairman if the sum 
of $5,000,000 for the preservation and maintenance of existing 
work covers the amount estimated by the engineers? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Not the amount estimated, but the 
engineers say that they can get along with a lump sum of 
$5,000,000. 

Mr, GOODWIN of Arkansas. The $7,000,000 appropriated: in 
this bill for the prosecution of the work of improvement and 
repair will, of course, not cover the estimates for these: projects: 
by the engineers, but with the sums remaining in the Treasury’ 
unexpended the total sum will amount. to about thirty-two: 
and one-half million dollars. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. For projects: estimated for in this 
bill? 

Mr: GOODWIN of Arkansas. Yes; about two and a half 
times: the amount spent last year. 


the engineers only, asked for appropriation for 50 projects. 
The balance of the projeets have sufficient funds on hand to 
tide them over next year. The balances on hand, even with the 
part of the $7,000,000, will provide adequately for ail projects 
for which estimates were made to go in this bill. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. I will 

Mr. DUNBAR. Under the provisions of this bill the Sec- 
retary of War ts authorized to expend $12,000,000, the balance 
remaining in the Treasury, the coming year. 

Mr. KENNEDY af Iowa. He is authorized to expend $7,000)- 
000 appropriated in this bill. 


7220, 
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Cairo to the mouth of the Missouri River above St. Louis, there 
is now available only $319,891? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. I think that is the amount. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. So that that is u mere bagatelle, 
There is available, or was on the ist of December, 1919, for the 
Missouri River from the mouth, at Kansas City, $323,029. That 
is correct as given by the Board of Engineers. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Towa. I take it that that is the correct 
amount. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri, I would say to the gentleman that 
Col. Taylor, of the Board of Engineers, gave me those figures. 
The Mississippi River, from the mouth of the Missouri to St. 
Paul, has a fund for improvement and maintenance of $498,094. 
So that those sums for those reaches of the river are mere 
bagatelles, and unless a very substantinl distribution of this 
fund of $7,000,600 would be made to these particular rivers 
that improvement work would be halted in its entirety, would 
it not? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. I would say to the gentieman that 
they have money enough on hand to maintain the projects to 
accommodate all of the commerce that ison those streams, 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. It is a fact that where à certain 
sum of money has been nppropriated for a particular project 
that is a sacred fund and may not be taken for any other 
project. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. That is true. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. If these are the only amounts that 
remain available for the prosecution of the work, bow can the 
committee in its report say thut there is a sufficient sum for the 
prosecution of work and for the protection of the work which 
has been completed? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Jowa. There is no commerce ‘at the pres- 
ent time needing the improved channel on the Missouri River. 
I think ‘that would be conceded. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. I differ with the gentleman about 
that. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. There is no commerce un the upper 
Mississippi River that will need any additional channel depth. 
If they maintain the present channel depth, it will adequately 
accommodate all of the commerce on the Mississippi River. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. It would be impossibie for a man 
to swim unless he had water, and it is impossible to flont boats 
unless you have the channels, If the work is completed, then 
you will have these channels, under repeated surveys and resur- 
veys by the Board of Engineers, on which to move the vast 
commerce from the upper Mississippi, the Missouri, und the 
lower Mississippi, as well as the Ohio. I will say to the wentie- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Lonewortn] that $4,170,000 remains avail- 
able for the improvement of the Ohio, but that the cost of the 
lower dams to make all of the work on the upper part of the 
river above ‘Cincinnati of use will run about eight or nine mil- 
lion dollars per dam and that $4,000,000 is a bagatetie. f 

Mr. SHREVE, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr, SHREVE. I destre to ask the chairman of the committee 
if the lump sum is considered sufficient to provide for dimeulties 


in cases of emergency that might happen in the future, For 


instance, take the harbor at Brie, Contracts have already been 
let Tor a large sum for the restoration of the peninsula there, but 
unfortunately the work has not been completed, The situation 
now confronts us that we are likely to lose another piece of the 
peninsula before next summer, Will there be sudicient money 
to provide for that emergency in case it should urise? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Towa. I would say to the gentleman that 
the engineers haye on band now the sum of about $400,000, 
which they saved from the 1915 lump-sum bill, which could be 
applied to such work as the gentleman refers to. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, will the genfleman yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Towa. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. In the appropriations for specific works here- 
tofore made ond unused is there any provision in the law for 
the lapsing of those appropriations? 

Mr. KENNEDY of lowa. There is not. 

Mr. MILLER. Then they remain good? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. They remnin good until expended, 
unless by act of Congress they are turned back to the Treasury. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Certain estimates have been 
made by Col. Taylor and the Board of Engineers for certain 
projects, Will there be sufficient funds with the $7,000,000, 
together with the $25,000,000 already on hand, to take care of 
those projects? 


Mr. KENNEDY of Towa. I can answer the gentleman by 
stating that the amount on hand for the period between Novem- 
ber 1, 1919, and March 4, 1921, will be two and a half times as 
much as the amount spent during the last fiscal year. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Now, will the amount to be 
Spent on these projects be based on the estimates to be made by 
the engineers handling these matters? Col. Taylor's estimate, 
contained in his report 

Mr. KENNEDY of Towa. The money alrenily in project funds 
can be used only for the particular projects for which it was 
appropriated. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. I appreciate that. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Towa. And those are the funds to which I 
refer when I say they ameunt to over $25,000,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Now, take, for instance, Gulf- 
port; Col. Taylor's report shows that $130,000 will be needed for 
that place. Would there be sufficient funds in these estimates 


to take care of those places? 
Part of that will be taken care of 


Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. 
from the maintenance fund. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. That is what I want to know. 
Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Oh, yes. The maintenance fond 
here is supposed to take care of the maintenance work. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. And there will be sufficient 
for maintenance work? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Towa. Yes. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. I yield, 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. I would like to know what is the 
extent of the water traffic. Will it extend the trafic along 
those rivers, like the Ohio, Which are paraileled by the railroads 
that are hauling all the freight? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. At the present time there has been 
very little commerce developed on the rivers. We hope when the 
railroad legislation gets through that this commerce will develop. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. There have been enormous upproprin- 
tions for that purpose, and yet there is no 'trafiie on the river. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman from Iowa yield to me -so 
thut I may answer that question? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. I yield. 

Mr. DUNBAR. I will state regarding the transportation of 
coal on the Ohio River, that I was formerly in the utility Dusi- 
ness, and by reason of it the purchase of coal was one of the 
operations of our business which concerned me most. Up until 
about five years ago we bought all of our conl and transported 
it by river from Pittsburgh to New Albuny, right across the 
river from Touisville. Up until about that time there was an- 
nually conveyed down the Ohio River, passing Louisville, 
6,000,000 tons of coal every year, The cost of the river trans- 
portation on that conl was about 40 cents per ton. Railroad 
transportation on the same coal amounted to $1.40 per ton, or 
a saving of $6,000,000 a year on transportation of coal alone 
on the Ohio River from Pittsburgh to Louisville. But due to 
the fact of the uncertainty of the stage of the river, the trans- 
portation of coal by that route has gradually been discontinued, 
until ‘to-day I doubt if there are 50,000 tons of coni that come 
down the Ohio River. And the reason of that is that there is 
no certainty of transportation on account of the stage of the 
river being so low for most of the year; and by reason of the 
lack of certninty of being able to obtain this coal by river, trans- 
portation has diverted the carrying of that coal to the railroads, 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Just another question. Did not the 
railroads meet that water rate? 

Mr. DUNBAR. There was absolutely no transportation by 
railroad, and they did not meet that water rate, and the reason 
fhey did not meet it, or the reason the river transportation was 
discontinued, was the fact that there are not over 50 days in 
the yenr when the river is navigable for barges so that coal could 
be transported, Boating became unprofitable and people quit 
laying up their surplus supplies, and the coal is now being 
obtained from other parts of the country instead of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada, That is a very unique case, but ordi- 
narily they meet the rates, and in that way drive water traffic 
away. I would like to see water traffic developed, but the rail. 
roads make rates that drive it out of the business. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Of course, what is necessary is to complete 
the Ohio River to n 9-foot stage. 

Mr. OGDEN. Will the gentleman from Towa yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Towa. I will. 

Mr. OGDEN. Do I understand the unexpended baliunces win 
be sufficient to carry forward the projects on the Ohio River 
between Cincinnati and Evansville umi March, 192127 

Mr. KENNEDY of Yown. I think the nmount will be sufficient; 
yes, sir. 
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Mr. OGDEN. 
as to that? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. 
and dam work on the Ohio River, He also made a statement 
that during the last fiscal year they were not able to carry on 
the work more than a fourth of the time. And it is my judgment 
that they will haye more money than they will use between now 
and the 4th of March, 1921. 

Mr. OGDEN. For those projects, what is the amount of the 
unexpended balances? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. It is pretty hard to tell just what 
the amount is. When they make a contract for a dam, say, for 
$1,000,000, they set aside $1,000,000, and then that is considered 
a contract obligation. It is tied up as a contract obligation, but 
the money has not been expended in a great many cases where 
that was done, as far back as two or three years. 

Mr. OGDEN. But there was no additional appropriation asked 
for by the Chief of Engineers for any of the projects in the Ohio 
River between Cincinnati and Evansville, as I understand? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Well, we have been appropriating 
for the Ohio River as a whole, and the engineers used the money 
where they desired to use it, at any place between Cairo and 
Pittsburgh. 

Mr. FOSTER. Three-fourths of last year’s appropriation is 
still available for this year, and this year is an eight-month year. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Will the gentleman from Iowa yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. I will 

Mr, GALLAGHER. Does the gentleman think there will be 
any perceptible difference in the price of coal to the consumers, 
whether it be carried by railroads or by boats? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Well, I do not know about that. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, KENNEDY of Iowa. I yield. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. As I understand it, it is not contemplated 
that any new projects will be undertaken under this bill? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. That is true. There are no new 
projects authorized in this bill. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. I notice from the report of the Chief of 
Engineers an appropriation of $300,000 was suggested for main- 
tenance for the harbor of Mobile, and I want to know if the 
chairman of the committee thinks that under this legislation that 
recommendation can be carried out? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. I would say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. McDUFFIE. That is, this money is to be expended for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920. That is, this year? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. The amounts carried in this bill 
are to take care of the next fiscal year, or part of the next fiscal 
year, until March 4, 1921, when the next annual bill will have 
become a law. But I will say to the gentleman that this $5,000,- 
000 lump-sum appropriation is to take care of the maintenance 
at the various points in the country where maintenance esti- 
mates were made to go into this bill. 

Mr. McDUFFI®&. And the Chief of Engineers advised the com- 
mittee that that sum would do that? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Yes; that sum would be sufficient. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Yes; I will yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. Has it not been the expressed policy of the 
gentleman’s party to oppose these lump-sum appropriations, and 
to gradually do away with them? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. I think that is true as to general 
lump-sum appropriations, but the gentleman must remember 

Mr. BLANTON, n why change the usual mode of framing 
a riyer and harbor bill, where the items are specified, to one 
lump-sum appropriation bill? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Of course, the gentleman will under- 
stand that the objections that are made against the ordinary 
lump-sum appropriations will not meet this case, because here 
the money can only be expended for one specific purpose. Take 
the case of maintenance: Heretofore, when we appropriated sepa- 
rately for maintenance, we did not know exactly how much they 
needed for that item, and we had to give them just what they 
asked for, because there was no way of telling just how much 
they would need. 

Mr. BLANTON. As to appropriations for maintenance, in 
making lump-sum appropriations such as are made in this bill, 
can it not all be spent for maintenance for one project, as against 
the rights of all the others? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. 
deem it necessary. 

Mr. BLANTON. If it is a wise policy to oppose lump-sum ap- 
propriations as a policy, why should not the policy be pursued in 
framing this bill? 


Did the Chief of Engineers express an opinion 
He asked for $1,000,000 for lock 


It can be spent where the engineers 


Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. I thought I had explained that to 
the gentleman a moment ago. The objection to the ordinary 
lump-sum appropriation does not obtain here. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. RHODES. I observe that the Secretary of War is not 
authorized and directed to cause any preliminary examination 
and survey to be made of Mississippi River improvements ex- 
cept at one place, namely, at Fort Madison Harbor. I should 
like to ask the chairman of the committee why it is that no 
such request is made of the Secretary of War for preliminary 
examinations and surveys on the Mississippi River between the 
mouth of the Missouri and the mouth of the Ohio? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. There have been no requests for 
any surveys of that portion of the river. 

Mr. RHODES. I should like to ask the chairman if he is not 
aware of the fact that there are three bills at present pending 
before the committee asking for just that sort of improvements? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. What sort of improvements does 
the gentleman refer to? 

Mr. RHODES. Asking for surveys and preliminary reports 
by the Board of Engineers looking toward permanent improve- 
ments on the Mississippi River at St. Genevieve, Mo., the oldest 
— 7805 in the State; at Herculaneum, Mo.; and at Perryville, 

0. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. What reach of the river is that on? 
Is it between St. Louis and Cairo? 

Mr. RHODES. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. Is it not true that in those projects they 
are asking for appropriations and not surveys? 

Mr. RHODES. The gentleman has failed to understand my 
statement. I have just stated that in three certain bills now 
pending there is a request for these surveys and preliminary 
reports and estimates, because I happen to be the author of the 
bills. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. It has been the policy of the com- 
mittee to order no surveys on a reach of river where the entire 
reach was being improved for navigation and where the engi- 
neers could use the money we appropriated to do the work that 
is proposed to be done if the suryey should be made and the 
project adopted. It is only in cases where the engineers can 
not use the money they have on hand to do the work that we 
order a special survey. We do it in a case of that kind. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? ` 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. I yield. 

Mr. DENISON. Heretofore the custom has been to make 
specific appropriations to be expended on certain parts of the 
Mississippi River, has it not, in this annual appropriation bill? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. The Mississippi River is divided 
into three sections, 

Mr. DENISON. And the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
has heretofore made appropriations of certain amounts to be 
expended on the Mississippi River from the Head of Passes 
to the mouth of the Ohio, and a certain other amount on the 
Mississippi River from the mouth of the Missouri to the mouth 
of the Ohio and from the mouth of the Missouri to St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, a certain amount on the Ohio, and a certain 
amount on the Missouri. Has not that been the policy of the 
committee? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. The committee has not made appro- 
priations for the lower Mississippi from Cairo south. That is in 
the hands of the Flood Control Committee. 

Mr. DENISON. That is true; but on other parts of the river 
they have made appropriations? 

Mr. Y of Iowa. That is true. 

Mr. DENISON. Then, why is there not the same reason this 
year for doing that that there has always been? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. We figure that they have money 
enough on hand to accommodate the commerce. 

Mr. DENISON. Of course, as to having enough money on 
hand to accommodate commerce, we can never have any com- 
meree unless we deepen the river and prepare it for commerce, 
You can not swim unless you have sufficient water to swim in. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. We have had a channel maintained 
from St. Louis to Cairo at a depth of 8 feet for 10 years. 

Mr. DENISON. If the gentleman’s theory is correct, we 
have no need of making many appropriations, because we have 
very little commerce. I thought the idea was to deepen the 
channel so as to accommodate commerce in the future. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Yes; for a question. 
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Mr. RHODES. The gentleman has stated that the policy 
has been to make an 8-foot channel south of St. Louis, between 
that point and Cairo. I ask the gentleman If he knows whether 
or not it is a fact that the 8-foot channel, if it does exist, lies 
so far from the shore that it serves no useful purpose in aiding 
eoumerce? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. The report of the engineers for this 
year shows that they have an 8-foot channel throughout that 
entire reach, 1 channel sufficiently wide and deep to accommo- 
date the commerce. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
Just for a moment? I do not want to detain the gentleman. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. McDUFFIR. About what is the amount appropriated 
each year for the maintenance of rivers and harbors? 

Mr, KENNEDY of Iowa. The amount expended Inst year was 
a little over $7,000,000. That was during the fiscal year. This 
bill prevides for only eight months. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Was or was not the work of maintenance 
interfered with to some extent by the war activities last year? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Towa. I do not think the maintenance 
work was interfered with mmeh, because the Government does 
that with its own plant. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Yow are carrying $5,000,000 for mainte- 
nance. Then, as I understand it, you figure that there are at 
least $2,000,000 unexpended? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Yes; to the credit of these projects. 
There was $12,000,000 the Ist of November to the credit of the 
various projects. 

Mr. McDUFFIBE. For maintenance? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. For maintenance. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I want to ask the gentleman whether 
this $7,000,000 is sufficient to provide the funds as recommended 
by the department for the prosecution of the work during the 
next eight months? 

5 Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. That was not the amount asked 
or; BO, A 

Mr. LINTHICUM. What was the amount asked for? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. The revised estimate amounted to 
about $25,000,000, but the gentleman will understand that the 
engineers base their estimates for appropriations on the ground 
that when a project is adopted they should recommend such 
sums from time to time as will complete it economically and 
without any delay. So their purpose is to complete the project 
whether it is needed in the interests of commerce or not. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. A certain sum was recommended for 
Baltimore Harbor for the continuation ef the work which has 
been authorized and partly finished. I want to know whether 
the sum of $7,000,000 will take care of cases of that kind. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. I think it will. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman from Iowa bas just stated 
the purpose of the Chief of Engineers in making these recom- 
mendations to be to complete the projects at the earliest pos- 
sible time. Does the chairman of the eommittee approve of 
that purpose? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. In view of the fact that we are fac- 
ing a $3,000,000,000 deficit at the end of the next fiscal year, 
the chairman of the committee feels that we should not appro- 
priate money at this time except where it is absolutely neces- 
sary. 

Mr. DENISON. As I understand it, this biit is simply the 
result of an effort on the part of the committee to cut down 
appropriations without regard to the merits of the various 
propositions at all? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Oh, not at all. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. In the event that the amount 
now on hand to the eredit of any given project which has been 
in the course of construction for several years should be ex- 
pended before March 4, 1921, I understand the chairman to 
say that the engineers will be authorized in that event to 
appropriate out of the $12,000,000—— 

Mr. KENNEDY ef Iowa. Out of the $7,000,000. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. For maintenance 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Yes; $12,000,000 for maintenance 
and improvement together 

Mr, GOODWIN of Arkansas. 
improvement? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. GOODWIN cf Arkansas. Making it $12,000,000 in all? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa: Yes. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. A sufficient sum with which to 
prosecute the work until the next annual appropriation is made 
by the Congress? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. ‘The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 


Hither for maintenance or 


Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. 
Texas. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I understood the gentleman to say that the 
revised estimates of the Chief of Engineers amounted to about 
$25,000,000. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Including $5,000,000 for mainte- 
nance. 

Mr. BRIGGS. To what extent was that estimate of $25,000,000 
reduced by the committee? 

Mr, KENNEDY of Iowa. We cut it down to $12,000,000. 

Mr. BRIGGS. The original estimate was $42,000,000? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Between $42,000,000 and $43,000,000. 

Mr. BRIGGS. So it is reduced from $42,000,000 down te 
$12,000,000? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. That is true. : 

Mr. BRIGGS. Is that intended to be a horizontal reduction? 
I mean by that is it takem from each project throughout the 
country im about the same amount, or is it taken off some com- 
munities at the expense of other communities? Are the recom- 
mendations for some communities carried out to completion 
and others not? How is that done? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. The bill provides that the money 
shall be expended where it is most needed in the interest of 
commerce. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Is the amount that is allowed by the com- 
mittee in this bill such that the Chief of Engineers states that 
he can carry on all the projects now being conducted by the 
Government until the next river and harbor bill is passed? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. I do not think he has ever made 
that statement. 

Mr. FOSTER. He did say, did he not, that it was ample 
to carry on the commerce of the country? 

Mr, KENNEDY of Iewa. Oh, yes; he made the statement 
that with the $5,000,000 for maintenance he could maintain the 
channels of the harbors of the country so as to accommodate all 
the commeree. 

Mr. BRIGGS. He said it would carry on all the work that 
is necessary with reference to the channels? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. He said that he could, without any 
improvement work of any kind for the next fiscal year. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Without any improvement work? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. This $7,000,000 fund is to be applied, however, 
not to new improvements or new work in connection with estab- 
lished projects? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. That is true. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve the remainder of my time. How much time have F used? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has used 55 minutes. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
SMALT] for two hours. 

Mr. SMALL. Will the Chair kindly inform me when I have 
occupied 40 minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN, Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr, Chairman, the policy of the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee and the polley of the House, founded upon 
a practice of many, many years, is to formulate and report a 
river and harbor bill in the following manner. They recommend 
specific appropriations for maintenance of each project and 
specific appropriations for the further improvement of projects 
which have theretofore been adopted but not compieted, 

Then if they deemed it wise to include in the bill new 
projects they recommended new projects, with an initial appro- 
priation. Each bill carried an additional appropriation to cover 
the cost of surveys and examinatiens authorized, In the last 
river and harbor bill we thought it wise to Increase that amount 
so as to cover, in so far as possible, contingencies or emergen- 
cies which could not be foreseen and which might arise through 
floods or storms or other damage by the elements. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman yield? I wish to make 
a point of order. 

Mr. SMALL. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I find In thts bill a most 
decided change from former conditions as to the making of 
these river and harbor appropriations. The gentleman now ad- 
dressing the House has the experience and knowledge which I 
believe the membership of the House should haye, and I make 
the point that there is no quorum present, in order that Members 
may have the information that the gentleman has to give, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma makes the 
point that no quorum is present. Evidently there is no quorum 
present, but the Chair will count. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. The Chair. 
man having announced that there is no quorum present, I sub 
mit that under the rnle there is nothing else but to proceed with 
the calling of the roll. 


I yield to the gentleman from 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that the gentleman from 
Texas is not quite correct. If the Chair had definitely an- 
nounced that a quorum was not present the gentleman might be 
right, but the Chair stated that evidently a quorum was not 
present but the Chair would count. : 

Mr. BLANTON. When the Chair said that evidently a quorum 
was not present I assumed that that was an announcement 
that we were without a quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that was not a definite 
determination. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Seventy-five Members present, not a quorum, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names; 


Ackerman Ellsworth Kreider Romjue 
Almon Esch Langley Rowan 
Andrews, Md. Evans, Nebr. Larsen Rucker 
Ashbrook Ferris Lazaro Sanders, La 
Aswell Fields Lufkin Sanders, N. Y 
Bankhead Fuller, Mass. McArthur Sanford 
Begg Gallivan McCulloch Saunders, Va 
Bell Gandy McGlennon tt 
son Ganly McKenzie Scully 

Bland, Ind. Gard McKeown Sims 
Booher Garland McKiniry Pan 4 
Britten Garrett McLane Smith, Idaho 
Brooks, Pa Goodall McLaughlin, Nebr. Smith, N. Y. 
Burke Gould McPherson Snell 
Butler Grabam, III. Maher Snyder 

raway Graham, Pa. Martin Stevenson 

rew Hamill Mason tiness 
Carter Hamilton Minahan, N. J. Sullivan 
Casey Harrison Montague Summers, Wash. 
Clark, Fla. Hill Moon Taylor, Colo. 
Crago Hudspeth Moores, Ind. Thompson 
Davis, Minn. 4 Morin Upshaw 
Davis, Tenn. Hutchinson Mudd Vare 
Dent acoway Nicholls, S. C. Venable 
Dickinson, Mo, Jefferis O'Connell estal 
Dominick Johnson, — 5 O'Connor Ward 
Dooling Johnson, Wash. Pell Watkins 
Dunn Johnston, N. Y. Peters Webster 
Dupré Jones, Pa Purnell Wilson, La 
Eagan Kelley, Mich Randall, Calif. Wilson, Pa. 
Eagle Kennedy, Iowa Reber inslow 
Echols Kennedy, R Reed, N. Y. Woods, Va 
Edmonds Kettner Riordan Woodyard 
Elliott Kraus Rodenberg 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Hustep, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee 
having under consideration the bill H. R. 11892, the river and 
harbor appropriation bill, finding itself without a quorum, he 
had caused the roll to be called, whereupon 293 Members an- 
swered to their names, and he presented a list of the absentees. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested: 

S. 866. An act providing for the issuance to Herman L. Kar- 
peles of a duplicate of an original medal of honor awarded to 
his father, Leopold Karpeles, was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. It authorizes and directs the Secretary of War to 
issue to Herman L. Karpeles a duplicate of the original medal of 
honor awarded to his father, Leopold Karpeles, late sergeant, 
Company E, Fifty-seyenth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer 
Infantry, for gallantry at the Wilderness, Va., on May 6, 1864, 
the original medal having been destroyed by fire on March 10, 
1913, the cost of which shall be paid out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated ; 

S. 849. An act to reimburse S. S. Buzzerd, postmaster at Berke- 
ley Springs, W. Va.; 

S. 8245. An act to regulate the marriage of persons in the 
military and naval forces of the United States in foreign coun- 
tries und for other purposes; 

S. 1454. An act for the relief of John F. Kelly; 

S. 2782. An act for the purchase of the embassy building and 
grounds of the United States, at Santiago, Chile; and 

S. 8176. An act to authorize the President of the United States 
to appoint Marion C. Raysor an officer of the Army. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 10187) to amend an act entitled “An act to classify 
the officers and members of the fire department of the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes,” approved June 30, 1908, 
and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments a bill of the following title, in which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested: 


H. R. 9112. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to loan 
Army rifles to posts of the American Legion. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 1216. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide aid to State or Territorial homes for the support of dis- 
abled soldiers and sailors of the United States,” approved 
August 27, 1888, as amended March 2, 1889; 

H. R. 2980. An act to increase the efficiency of the Military 
Establishment of the United States; and 

H. R. 10331. An act to amend an act entitled “An act mak- 
ing appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1919,” approved July 9, 1918. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I have just stated that it had 
been the uniform policy of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
of the House to report and the House pass a river and harbor 
bill formulated substantially as follows: Appropriating an 
amount for maintenance of specific improvements; appropria- 
tions made for further improvement of projects already adopted 
but not completed. If the committee thought wise, it reported 
in addition new projects for adoption and made initial appro- 
priations on account of those projects. Also a lump-sum appro- 
priation was made to cover the cost of surveys and to meet 
contingencies, and in the last river and harbor bill, and perhaps 
in others, that appropriation had been increased to cover emer- 
i caused by flood and storms which could not be antici- 
pated. 

I do not recall that there has been a single exception to a bill 
of that character reported by the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors or passed by this House. There have been two bills 
which became laws carrying lump-sum appropriations. Those 
bills in such form were passed by the Senate and were only 
agreed to by your conferees on the part of the House when they 
were told that they must accept a bill in that form or no bill. 
Lump-sum appropriations for river and harbor bills have hereto- 
fore been prepared and advocated by the enemies of water-borne 
commerce and of river and harbor appropriations and not by 
friends. 

This bill carries an appropriation of $12,000,000—$5,000,000 for 
maintenance and $7,000,000 for improvements. The Dill is not 
only a departure from the past policy of your committee and the 
House, but I believe it is vicious, and whatever may have been 
the intent of those who propose it or those who advocate it, in 
effect and results it will be unfriendly to river and harbor ap- 
propriations and to the maintenance of the rivers and harbors ` 
of the country. 

I shall endeavor to give as succinctly as I can some reasons for 
that statement and for the faith that is in me, but before doing 
so I beg the indulgence of the committee to say something about 
the general subject of transportation, which river and harbor 
bills are intended to promote. We have for several years passed 
through an acute stage in transportation and in the distribution 
of the products of the country. We have not enough facilities 
for distribution. Admittedly the facilities offered by the rail- 
roads are insufficient. Where shall we turn? There are only 
two other instrumentalities, the waterways and the highways. 

Fortunately there is a strong public sentiment existing in 
almost every State for the improvement of our highways. That 
wise piece of legislation, the Federal road act, providing for 
cooperation with the States through their State highway com- 
missions, has worked well. The chief benefit has been in arous- 
ing public sentiment in favor of a wise construction of high- 
ways, and I think we may well look forward to the time when 
upon these hard-surfaced roads, trucks of large capacity will 
carry an aggregate in tonnage of the commerce of the country, 
which will tend to relieve the present strain upon the existing 
facilities of distribution. The only other instrumentality to 
which we can turn is the waterways. Are there those who would 
say that waterways are not useful, are not capable of being 
utilized in the carriage of our commerce? If so, let them speak. 
I think it is a fair statement that the whole world, that every 
intelligent man, realizes that these waterways can be and ought 
to be utilized for the purposes of the distribution of our com- 
merce. 

There has never been a time in all our history since we entered 
upon the era of railroad building, about 1837, when the country 
needed the utilization of its waterways for commerce more than 
it does to-day. There have been those who said that the rail- 
roads have been sufficient for the needs of our commerce, and 
there may be some to-day, but let me remind them that wherever 
there is a navigable waterway, potential or used, the railroads 
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immediately become frightened of it and seek to reduce their 
rates or tv Indulge in other ruinous methods of competition in 
order to destroy the waterway. We had barely completed the 
great Isthmian Canal and ships had begun to ply through it, 
carrying commerce between the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts, 
before the transcontinental railroads applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a reduction in transcontinental rates 
to meet the competition of the canal. 

With respect to the Mississippi River and the Ohio River, and 
every other navigable waterway in the United States, used or 
unused, the railroads are afraid of them, and that fact which 
is known of all men gives contradiction to the suggestion that 
the railroads are sufficient for the transportation needs of the 
country. 

Mr. KINKAID. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. I yield. 

Mr. KINKAID. Is it not a fact that wherever waterways 
have been provided, to afford competition with railway trans- 
portation, the rates upon the railroads have been so arranged 
as to permit the railways to successfully compete with the 
waterway transportation, thus rendering the waterway trans- 
portation of no use whatever? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes; the general proposition that the gentle- 
man states is correct. 

Mr. KINKAID. How is that to be remedied? 

Mr. SMALL. I will come to that in a moment. I would re- 
mind the gentleman that wherever rail rates competitive with 
water rates are reduced, other rail rates into the interior either 
remain stationary or are increased in order to compensate for 
the loss in the lowered rates competitive with water rates. The 
gentleman asks, and I am going to enlarge his question, Why 
have we not used our waterways more? Why have they been 
neglected in some sections of the country? They have been 
neglected to some extent through the indifference of the people 
of the country, who have permitted themselves to entertain the 
statement that the waterways were unnecessary in the distribu- 
tion of our commerce. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. In a moment. In other respects the waterways 
have been impaired, water transportation lines have been 
throttled in the past, and have been withdrawn because of un- 
fair and destructive methods on the part of the railroads with 
which they competed. I yield. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Does not the gentleman believe that the 
reason that waterway transportation has become obsolete to a 
great extent has been the fact that there has been no dependable 
stage of water in the inland rivers which would permit them to 
be navigated throughout the year? 

Mr. SMALL. Of course, that is true to a large extent, and 
there is no better illustration of it than the Ohio River. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman permit me to state the 
conditions on the Ohio River? 

Mr. SMALL. If the gentleman will be brief. 

Mr. DUNBAR. For 310 days in the year, from Pittsburgh 
to Cairo, we do not have a navigable stream which will permit 
the transportation of coal in barges. 

Mr. SMALL. I wish now to claim the attention of the House 
for a brief statement as to some of these artificial and arbi- 
trary reasons which have militated against the development of 
water transportation. One is this unfair system of competi- 
tion by the railroads, and I submit this proposition: That no 
railroad should have the right to reduce its rates competitive 
with a waterway unless it reduces its rates over its entire lines 
in the interior as well. [Applause.] I believe that proposi- 
tion is not only just, but that no man can defend the practices 
which have existed with regard to this competition between the 
waterways and the railroads. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Take the converse of that proposition. I 
have a river that runs through my district which is navigable 
the year round. A subsidiary corporation of the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad owns the packet lines there, and if anyone 
else undertakes to enter into competition with them they adopt 
the policy of lowering their rates, and I have seen those boats 
run and carry the freight absolutely for nothing. What is the 
gentleman’s remedy for that? 

Mr. SMALL. The boat line owned by the railroad? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. A subsidiary corporation; yes. The Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad really owns it under another corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. SMALL. Well, I can not go into the remedy for that 

Mr. KINCHELOE. It is information I wanted. 

Mr. SMALL (continuing). Because at this time there is no 
agency of the Federal Government which has the power to fix 
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and regulate the rates upon water lines proper—that is to say, 
where they do not exchange traffic with the railroads. But those 
States have the absolute power in intrastate commerce to con- 
trol that matter. 

I believe that the time has come to compel by legislation a 
readjustment of all these rail rates competitive with waterways, 
so that there shall be a substantial parity of rates upon the 
railroads which parallel waterways and railroads which extend 
into the interior. The improvement of waterways, the expendi- 
ture of Federal money upon their improvement, can only be 
predicated upon the use of those waterways. There ought not 
to exist any such factor in traffic rates as potential water com- 
petition. If any section contiguous to a navigable waterway 
wishes to get the benefit of the waterway, they are not in right 
and justice entitled to get that benefit through a reduction of 
rail rates competitive with that waterway, but their only privi- 
lege and benefit is through the use of that waterway and thereby 
cheapening rates by water. I do not believe this proposition can 
be too completely and continuously emphasized, because in it 
lies the kernel of a readjustment, of a return to justice, of rates 
by water and by rail, and a removal of a flagrant injustice 
toward some of the interior sections of the country. [Applause.] 

Tell me, if you please, what justice there can be in this? As 
I said, transcontinental rates were reduced on account of the 
Isthmian Canal. Who got the benefit of it? Points on the 
Pacific and Atlantic coasts. Take the intermountain section, 
the Rocky Mountain States, and are they deriving any benefit 
from those reduced rates? On the contrary, they are paying the 
old rates, and, in some instances, even higher rates. It costs 
them more to-day in many instances to have freight sent, say, 
from Baltimore or Philadelphia or New York or Boston, to 
Seattle or San Francisco. or Los Angeles, and have it carried 
that short distance into points in those intermountain States, 
than it did previously by the transcontinental rail lines at the 
old prevailing rates. They are penalized because of the exist- 
ence of the Isthmian Canal, and points along the two oceans— 
the Atlantic and Pacific—are benefited. It is an unfair and un- 
just discrimination, and it ought to cease in the interest of a 
cessation of discrimination against any section of the country. 
Waterways are to be used, and they are to be improved at 
Federal expense only if they are used. 

Mr. WELTY. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. SMALL. Just for a question. 

Mr. WELTY. How much were those rates reduced between 
the Atlantic and Pacific after the opening up of the Panama 
Canal? 

Mr. SMALL. I am sorry I can not give those details from 
memory. They are in my office, but I would not undertake to 
repeat them. 

There are some other essentials to water transportation, and 
among them is the interchange of traffic. What has been the 
chief factor in building up our rail transportation system, the 
greatest in the world? It has been the standardizing of tracks 
and equipment, and the interchange of traffic between the dif- 
ferent lines of railroads. You can go to the agent of a railroad 
in the most remote and provincial section of the United States 
and give the agent time to telegraph, and he will give you a 
through rate and a through bill of lading to the most remote 
section in any other part of the United States, and the freight 
may go over 15 or 20 or 25 different railroad lines. There ought 
to be the same interchange of traffic between established water 
lines and rail lines to-day as exists between the different rail 
lines. We passed a law in the Panama Canal act in 1912 which 
we thought would remedy this deficiency by empowering the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, under proper conditions, to 
establish such interchange of traffic between water and rail. 
Although many applications have been made, few orders have 
followed establishing such interchange of traffic. And until we 
shall provide for just, free, and flexible arrangements for inter- 
change of traffic between established water lines and rail lines 
the water lines will not have come into their own or have re- 
ceived that degree of traffic which they deserve and ought to 
enjoy in the interest of the public. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. Are they not making some such provision as 
the gentleman advocates in the railroad bill that is now in con- 
ference? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. In fact, the House passed an amendment 
making it compulsory on the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
compel them to do so, and I hope some such provision will remain 
in the bill. 

Another factor which has prevented waterways from carry- 
ing the volume of traffic which they ought to have done has 
been the lack of terminal facilities—terminal facilities located 
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upon the water front, with capacious warehouses, with tracks 
connecting the terminal with the railroads serving the com- 
munity, with modern methods of transfer of freight between the 
boat and the warehouse or the rail car, respectively, in the 
cheapest and most expeditious way. Without such a terminal 
local traffic can only be carried at much expense, particularly 
upon our interior rivers in the Mississippi Valley. By local 
traffic, I mean traffic which originates and ends upon a water 
line. But it is impossible to have interchange of traffic with the 
railroads without the existence of such adequate water ter- 
minals. And I think one of the constructive pieces of work 
which your Committee on Rivers and Harbors has accomplished 
during the past two years, upon which there has been unanimity 
among all the members of the committee, has been their intention 
and purpose to gradually make appropriations for the improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors dependent upon local cooperation to 
the extent of providing such adequate terminals as shall meet 
with the approval of the engineers. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman be kind enough to tell the 
House to what extent the committee has succeeded in getting the 
cooperation of the local communities? 

Mr. SMALL. In the last river and harbor act that policy of 
the committee was crystallized in a paragraph of law to the 
effect that it was the declared policy of Congress to require 
communities to provide such terminals, and clothing the War 
Department with the discretion to witbhold the expenditure of 
appropriations for their improvement until satisfactory assur- 
ances were given that terminals would be provided. 

Mr. MADDEN. Now, then, another question, if I may, as to 
what extent has the War Department cooperated with the 
Gongress in the execution of the legislation enacted? 

Mr. SMALL. I am glad to respond that the War Department, 
through the Chief and Corps of Engineers, have recently be- 
come active in their efforts to induce cities and towns to con- 
struct water terminals. Every district engineer throughout the 
country is endeavoring to administer this policy of Congress so 
as to provide for water terminals, And I believe in a few years 
there will not be a city upon any navigable waterway which 
will not have a terminal which answers the needs of water 
transportation and interchange of traffic with the railroads. 

There comes into my mind at the moment—and it is one of 
many—the city of Memphis, upon the Mississippi River. That 
city has not heretofore provided a modern water terminal, but 
antiquated methods have been used ever since Memphis and the 
Mississippi River haye been situated side by side. It is be- 
lieved that Memphis will soon take steps to construct such a 
terminal. 

Unless a change has been recently made, the barge line which 
is carrying commerce between St. Louis and New Orleans has 
been unable to touch at Memphis because of a lack of water ter- 
minals there. I do not wish to put Memphis in the limelight un- 
favorably, yet that city just came into my mind. There are 
other cities just like Memphis. It is a wise policy on the 
part of the committee and on the part of the Congress to make 
that declaration. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, win the gentleman yield at 
that point regarding cooperation? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Is there any policy on the part of the com- 
mittee to ask further cooperation than simply as to terminals? 
That is, as to a division of the actual expense of the local 
improvements? y 

Mr. SMALL. The committee has considered that problem 

very carefully and the members have discussed it with the 
officials of the War Department, and it is apparently impossible 
to establish any arbitrary and inflexible rule on the subject. 
. Mr. TILSON. In the case of the public roads, as the gen- 
tleman knows, one of the saving features of that law is that it 
is required that the States and counties shall contribute, and 
therefore they become immensely interested in the question as 
to whether the money expended shall be carefully expended, 
and that is one of the safeguards of an appropriation. Now, 
why should it not be the same way, as far as it can be worked, 
in regard to water transportation? 

Mr. SMALL. The more the gentleman studies the question 
the more difficult he will find it. The conclusion that we have 
reached up to this time is that in every case of local coopera- 
tion und expenditure of money for improvements we must de- 
pend upon the particular factors of the case. I want to 
say this, though—and it is a great pleasure to say it— 
that the finest civic spirit of enterprise and disposition for self- 
help in all the United States exists along the Pacific coast. 
There is no other section of the country that is a near rival to 


the spirit that exists there in the way of voluntary cooperation 
with the Government. 

There is another necessity for the development of water trans- 
portation. ‘There is at present no agency of the Federal Goy- 
ernment clothed with authority, as the next friend, if you please, 
of water lines, for the development of water transportation ; 
and it has been apparent to many for some time that there 
should be some Federal agency authorized to collect data re- 
garding water transportation, to advise cities and communities 
as to the best type of terminals, to make plans and estimates 
of the costs, and the location of such terminals, to give advice 
as to the best type of boats, and to represent them, in so far as 
might be necessary, in applications to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to obtain an order for the establishment of inter- 
change of traffic, and in every way to aid these segregated lines 
of water transportation throughout the country in applying to 
their activities the essential things necessary for the suecess 
of that particular line of transportation. 

Some of these features, let us hope, will be covered in the 
pending railroad bill. Some of them were covered by amend- 
ments adopted by the House. This provision for a Federal 
agency was passed by the House and included in the House bill, 
authorizing the Secretary of War, under the Chief of Engineers, 
to take that responsibility. I thought, by the way, that a mistake 
was made in designating the agency. I thought that it ought 
to have been lodged with the Department of Commerce rather 
than with the War Department. We hope that there will be in 
this bill, as finally passed, some mandatory provision requiring 
an interchange of traffic between water lines and the rail lines, 
We hope that by this declared policy of Congress, in a few years, 
more and more water terminals will be provided of an adequate 
type. The outlook for the immediate future under this enlarged 
intelligence as to the necessity of additional instrumentalities 
of transportation by water is improved by these proposed laws 
which will unshackle water transportation to some extent. I be- 
lieve the immediate outlook for water transportation to-day is 
brighter than it has been for-50 years past, 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 
there for a question? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. HULINGS. Does the gentleman think that the transcon- 
tinental railrond lines had anything to do with the repeal of the 
act allowing our coastwise traffic to go through the Panama 
Canal free of tolls? 

Mr. SMALL. I am sure I do not know as to that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HULINGS. Does the gentleman think it was a good plan 
to build the canal and then to impose tolls on our own traflie 
going through that canal at the instance of the Canndlan and 
transcontinental railroads? 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman has introduced a big question, 
which we thrashed out here a year or two ago, and I am sure I 
do not know to what extent the railroads interfered in that 
controversy. 

It may be interesting to members of the committee to get a bit 
of information regarding navigable waterways in the United 
States. In that very interesting publication, I think in three or 
four volumes, entitled “ Water Transportation,” prepared under 
the supervision of Herbert Knox Smith, former Commissioner of 
Corporations, there is a mine of information regarding water 
transportation in all its phases. In the first volume of that pub- 
lication he gives some information about the length of navigable 
rivers in the United States. He states there are about 205 
navigable rivers, with an approximate navigable mileage of 
26,400 miles. He divides them as fellows: Rivers tributary to 
the Atlantic, 148, with a navigable length of 5,865 miles; tribu- 
tary to the Gulf, exclusive of the Mississippi, 53 rivers, with a 
navigable length of 5212 miles; the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries, 54 rivers, with a total navigable length of 13,912 miles 
half of the aggregate length of the navigable rivers of the entire 
country—tivers tributary to the Pacific, 38, with a navigable 
length of 1,006 miles; rivers flowing into Canada, 2, with a 
navigable length of 315 miles, 

Some genilemen, without taking the troable to examine it, 
have been inclined to minimize the volume of traffic carried by 
water in the United States. 

It is very difficult to obtain correct data upon this subject, be- 
cause there is no authority in law for this compilation. We can 
get accurate figures on our imports and our exports, but it is 
difficult to obtain such accuracy as to our domestic water-borne 
commerce. But from the best information I can obtain for the 
year 1916 there was carried in the United States domestic freight 
by water 258,083,000 tons. The gross income from the carrying 
of such freight was $422,773,000. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Does that include the Lakes? 
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Mr. SMALL. It does. The gross tonnage of the vessels in 
domestic water transportation was 12,250,000 tons. I could not 
obtain any estimate as to the value of this domestic commerce. 
But suppose you place its average value at $30 per ton, which I 
think is a minimum, as much of it is of greater value, and on 
that average the freight so carried had a gross value of $7,742,- 
490,000. 

But even if you place it at $10 a ton, it has a valuation of 
$2,580,000,000. These figures are sufficient at least to impress 
one with the amount of the water-borne commerce carried in the 
United States. I have just been shown a letter received from 
Capt. F. T. Chambers, United States Navy, assigned to the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, which furnishes 
interesting information regarding the domestic water commerce 
of the United States. I append this letter as Exhibit A. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has occupied 40 minutes. 

Mr. SMALL. Thank you for the information. If you should 
take that commerce from our rivers and attempt to add it to the 
railroad tonnage of the country, what would be the result? The 
question carries its own answer. If we can add to that tonnage 
carried by water 40 per cent or 50 per cent or 100 per cent, which 
it is entirely practicable to do, who will gainsay the proposition 
that the industrial and commercial interests of the country will 
be greatly benefited? 

Mr. Chairman, I beg to detain the House to make some com- 
ments regarding the suggestion which I made, and made reluc- 
tantly, that this bill, no matter what its intent may have been, 
will result unfavorably to river and harbor bills, and therefore 
unfriendly to their improvement, and therefore unfriendly to the 
increased use of our waterways. What are some of the ob- 
jections to this bill? In the first place, it is an abject sur- 
render by Congress to one administrator in this Government. 
Does the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM] know how 
much money will be expended next year for the great harbor of 
Baltimore? Does the gentleman from New York [Mr. DEMP- 
SEY], 2 member of the committee, and do the other gentlemen 
from New York know how much will be expended for the im- 
provement of that great project in the East River, or how much 
will be expended at Tonawanda or Buffalo? Does the gentle- 
man from Philadelphia [Mr. CosTELLO], a member of the com- 
mittee, have any conception or forecast of how much will be 
expended for the continued improvement of the Delaware River, 
the greatest and busiest waterway in the United States? No; 
and he will not know until he goes down and asks the Chief 
of Engineers how much he is going to allot; and if he does 
not allot an amount that the gentleman thinks is sufficient he 
will proceed to persuade the Chief of Engineers to allot more. 
[Applause.] Congress is putting into the hands of one man the 
functions which of right Congress ought to exercise. Now, I 
am not in the slightest degree disparaging any past Chief of 
Engineers or the able engineer who has just been nominated and 
perhaps confirmed to succeed Gen. Black. He may be the 
ablest and justest man in the United States, but he is not any 
more infallible than an honest Representative in Congress rep- 
resenting an honorable constituency of American citizens. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. I yield to the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. TILSON. Does not the committee, as a rule, follow the 
recommendations of the engineers? And would a Member of 
Congress have much chance of getting an appropriation for a 
certain project unless he had back of him the recommendation 
of the engineers? 

Mr. SMALL. Neither the committee nor the House invariably 
follows the recommendations of the engineers, although when 
it comes to an engineering question, as to how much can be 
profitably and wisely expended upon a certain improvement 
during the next fiscal year, we abide by the judgment of the 
engineer, because that is very largely a technical question. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SMALL. Just for a question. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. It seems to me the question how much 
will be expended in ‘any particular place will depend largely on 
how much you eut down the engineer’s figures for those various 
places and whether $7,000,000 will cover what he asks for, or, if 
not, what proportion of it it will cover. I should like to know 
about that. 

Mr. SMALL. I am coming to that, Why $12,000,000, if you 
please? Who is the autocrat who said $12,000,000? I should 
like to have him stand up and say why he issued that decree for 
$12,000,000. Nobody will arise, because he can not do it. 

And let me show you why. In the original estimate contained 
in this very voluminous report of the Chief of Engineers there 
was estimated for maintenance and for further improvement 
the sum of $42,841,565. Of that, $9,060,350 was estimated as 
necessary for maintenance and $3,452,000 for works of improve- 
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ment and maintenance where they could not be segregated; for 
improvement, $30,029,215; for examination, surveys, and con- 
tingencies, $300,000; over $42,000,000 for improvement, mainte- 
nance, examinations, and surveys. 

When your committee undertook the consideration of this 
bill the suggestion was made that we must curtail and reduce it 
because of the necessity of exercising economy; and without 
a single dissenting voice on the committee it was agreed that 
we would economize and reduce the bill to the limit. The able 
chairman of the committee, Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa, so directed 
the representative of the Chief of Engineers, who was present 
advising us along this line. Then we took up the bill for hearing, 
having this engineer officer present with us. First, when we 
came to the matter of appropriations for maintenance, the 
engineer Officer suggested that money could be saved if we 
would make a lump-sum appropriation for maintenance, and 
he thought that with a lump-sum appropriation of $5,000,000 he 
could get along; and the committee, not unanimously but by 
a majority, in the exercise of their wisdom decided that for 
maintenance a lump-sum appropriation of $5,000,000 was to 
be included in the bill. I can say frankly that I opposed that, 
because I thought it was an unwise and improper method of 
appropriating, but that was the conclusion of the committee. 
Then we considered every item for further improvement in the 
United States where an appropriation was recommended, and 
we got the final reduced estimate of the engineer officer, a 
reduction which he said was cutting to the bone. 

What did that amount to in the aggregate? The recom- 
mendations resulting in reducing the estimates to between 
nineteen and twenty million dollars; add the $5,000,000 for 
maintenance and you have an aggregate of between twenty- 
four and twenty-five million dollars. It was my thought and 
hope until yesterday morning, when I was informed to the con- 
trary, that the committee would bring in a bill of between 
twenty-four and twenty-five million dollars, in which every 
improvement in the United States requiring an appropriation 
would have had its appropriation for further improvement, 
based upon the skill and the learning of the Engineer Depart- 
ment and based upon the wisdom and judgment of the members 
of the committee. 

But we were told that we should bring in a lump-sum appro- 
priation of $7,000,000 for the further improvement, instead of 
between nineteen and twenty million dollars, and I hope the 
gentleman will tell us why he selected the arbitrary sum of 
$12,000,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. I will yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is the gentleman prepared to say, in face 
of the fact that there is a large amount of unexpended balance 
in the Treasury heretofore authorized and appropriated, that 
$12,000,000 will not be ample to meet the needs of the coming 
year? 

Mr. SMALL. I am prepared, and I will discuss it shortly, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Do I understand that if the gentleman 
had been chairman of the committee and could control the 
amount to be appropriated he would have appropriated not 
less than $25,000,000? 

Mr. SMALL. Between twenty-four and twenty-five million 
dollars, every dollar of which would have been in the public 
interest and necessary, and with a due regard to economy. 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. Is it not true that in response to a direct in- 
quiry made Col. Taylor said that $12,000,000, together with the 
millions already appropriated and which have been contracted 
for, together with the millions that have already been appropri- 
ated and not contracted for, would be sufficient for maintenance 
until 1921 on all of the present project debts of the Government? 

Mr. SMALL, The gentleman’s question is rather involved; 
but, if I understand him, I did not hear Col. Taylor make any, 
such statement. If the gentleman did hear him, I accept it. 

Mr. LAYTON. He made that statement and I heard him 
make it. 

Mr. SMALL. Not in my presence, and I endeavored to be 
present whenever the committee was in session. Now, coming 
back, why select $7,000,000 for improvements? Where do you get 
it? If you want to economize, why did not you make it $4,- 
006,000? If you wanted to economize some more, why did not 
you make it $1,000,000? If you wanted to cut out all improve- 
ments, why not make it $5,000,000 for maintenance alone? Or, if 
you wanted to be reckless, in a spasm of economy, regardless of 
the interest of the country, why did not you issue the edict that 
there should be no river and harbor bill, and rely upon fooling 
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the country by saying you had cut out the pork-barrel appropri- 
ation? [Laughter.] Demagogues de that. Of course, none of 
my friends on that side come under that chnracterization. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. DEWALT. Wili the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL, Yes. 

Mr. DEWALT. Will the gentleman state what the unex- 
pended balances of these appropriations is? 

Mr. SMALL. I am coming to that now. Why net make it 
$15,000,000? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I have just come in, and this 
question may have been answered. I understand the bill covers 
lump-sum appropriations, Is that lump sum in the discretion 
of the engineers to be spread over all existing improvements or 
limited to any particular improvements? 

Mr. SMALL. To be expended in their discretion for the pros- 
ecution of such projects heretofore authorized os may be most 
deserved in the interest of commerce and navigation. Quite a 
discretion to yest in an administrative officer. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia, Yes; and conceivably it might 
include practically all existing projects, or it might include, in 
the discretion of some officer, only one or two, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Would not the Chief of Engineers have 
the same discretion in regard to the expenditure of money 
already available on these projects? 

Mr. SMALL. Those appropriations are for specifie improve- 
ments. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. But he would have discretion as to how 
much be would expend, or whether any amount or all should be 
expended. 

Mr. SMALL. Yes; you must vest discretion somewhere in 
the matter of expenditure, but under the law he is authorized 
to expend the money appropriated for each specific project as 
soon as it can be done profitably and economically. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman said in answer to some 
gentleman that under this bill a Member of Congress would 
have to go abjectly and humbly and ask the engineer if he 
would spend so much on the project. 

Mr. SMALL, Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is not that true under the sums already 
appropriated? 

Mr. SMALL, No; Congress has heretofore made specific ap- 
propriations for specific improvements, and the money must be 
expended for that specific project and for no other. Of course, 
as to how much he shall expend and when, and whether he shall 
award a contract for a certain amount or decline to award a 
contract—those are usually administrative functions which must 
be left to the wise judgment of the engineers. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman made this illustration: 
Turning to the gentleman from Maryland he said, “ How can you 
tell how much of the $7,000,000 will be expended for Baltimore? 
You will have to go abjectly and humbly to see how much he will 
expend.” Is not that true as to the sums already appropriated 
and available for Baltimore? 

Mr. SMALL. No; under the policy of the Rivers and Harbors 
Committtee heretofore adopted, the money is availabie for 
each project, and it is a question as to when the Chief of Engi- 
neers will expend it. Under this policy the Chief of Engineers 
has the right to decline to spend 1 cent on the project. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN, I understood the gentleman to say that here- 
tofore Congress had made appropriations for specific projects. 
That has not been true always. We have made appropriations 
of lump sums to be expended in the discretion of the Engineer 
officers. 2 

Win the gentleman, If he can, say whether, under such cir- 
cumstances, the Engineer officers practiced any system of dis- 
crimination against any project where they have had to make 
these allotments? 

Mr. SMALL. In the 1914 and 1915 river and harbor bills, as 
I said a while ago, the Senate converted the House bills into 
lump-sum appropriations, and we were told that we had to pass 
those bills or none at all. I would prefer that the gentleman 
did not press me to answer the question as to whether there 
had been any discrimination by administrative officers in the 
allotment of those funds. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, I would not wish to embarrass the 
gentleman; and if it does embarrass him, I will not ask him 
to do 50, 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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ae BLAND of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yis 

Mr, SMALL. Yex 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. I would suggest to the gentleman, 
in reply to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Loneworrs], that 
where a specific sum is appropriated by a river and harbor bill 
the obligation rests upon the Chief of Engineers to expend that 
with all reasonable dispatch. That is a power that must be 
reposed, because we could not place a time limit upon it; but 
they would be guilty of failure to discharge an obligation direct 
on the part of the Government unless they did expend it in a 
businesslike way and with reasonable dispatch. 
| Mr. LONGWORTH, In what conceivable way would they be 
fable? 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. They would not be liable, but they 
would be guilty of negligence. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Suppose $1,000,000 were appropriated 
antl now in a fund for Baltimore Harbor, is there any obliga- 
tion that rests on the Chief of Engineers to expend all of that 
million dollars? Has he not complete discretion as to how 
much to spend this year or next year? 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. The gentleman will agree with 
me that where a specific sum is appropriated for a particular 
purpose, it is an expression of the intention of Congress that 
that work will be done within a reasonable time, and that that 
distinct sum must be expended for that purpose. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. But who is to judge as to what is a 
reasonable time except the Chief of Engineers? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will 
permit, Baltimore would have this situation under the old 
method—it would know if that specific sum was not expended 
in the Baltimore Harbor it would not be expended elsewhere, 
whereas under the proposed arrangement, Baltimore is not 
sure of getting anything, and the money may be expended just 
where the engineer pleases, and at any time—the whole sum 
or a part of it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Has not Baltimore enough to go ulong 


n now? 
Mr. LINTHICUM. Oh, Baltimore can go along for a few 
months. 

Mr. LONGWORTH,. And a few years. 

Mr. LINTHICUM, It would not haye under this bill enough 
to maintain the channel, much less to construct more. 

Mr. SMALL. I will ask gentlemen to confine themselves to 
questions. 

Mr. 5 of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
to me 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. The gentlemen are apparently not 
counting these large sums which are already laid aside, like the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Lintaicum]. There is over 
$400,000 to be used on Baltimore Harbor, more than they can 
expend in the next year. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I want to say in reply to that, that there 
is probably $250,000, but estinrates are already made for that, 
and there is a contract out which the gentleman does not figure. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The work has not been done, and the 
contract has to be performed. In the same way there is some- 
thing like $10,000,000 which can be used on the Ohio River, and 
some gentleman a short time ago said that there would not be 
money enough to carry on the Ohlo River projects. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman will have to divide his figures 
by two in order to approximate the correct amount now avall- 
able for the Ohio. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Is there a case on record where the 
money was not expended, where it was appropriated? 

Mr, SMALL. I would not say definitely that there has never 
been any such case, because In a few cases projects were sub- 
sequently abandoned and the money was turned back into the 
Treasury. But I would like to say this to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Lonaworrn]: I take it to be a fair inference from 
his questions and his statements that he is In favor of lump-sum 
appropriations not only in this but in subsequent river and har- 
bor appropriation bills. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh, no; the gentleman can draw no 
such conclusion from what I said. 

Mr. SMALL. Then, the gentleman would not be in favor 
hereafter of making lump-sum appropriations and letting the 
Ohio River take its chance? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Not necessarily. I sim appreciating the 
condition of the Treasury of the United Stutes, for which the 
gentleman and J are responsible, and I am considering the emer- 
gency which we must take into account in respect to the river 
eee appropriation bill. 
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Mr. SMALL. On the score of economy? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. On the score of economy. 

Mr. SMALL. I beg a word on that matter of economy before 
I conclude. We have heard something here about available 
appropriations. It is said there is $25,000,000 available, which, 
added to the $12,000,000 appropriated in this bill, makes 
$37,000,000. Then it is said the average of expenditures has 
been only so much—less than in any year; and we are informed, 
with that generous spirit so characteristic of opponents of river 
and harbor bills, that we will have more than we will really 
need and can expend. Gentlemen, that is an illusion. That 
is founded upon no substantial basis. I have not had the oppor- 
tunity nor the time to add up all of the appropriations which 
were not expended on November, 1919, but I shall assume that 
the chairman of the committee or the clerk of the committee 
was correct and that it is $25,000,000. Where is the $25,000,000? 
It is the aggregate of specific appropriations which have been 
made heretofore for specific projects not yet expended. Not 
one dollar of that can be expended hereafter except those 
projects. Why has it not been expended and why is it avail- 
able? For various reasons. 

Some of it has not been expended because we put a limitation in 
the last river and harbor act that if the cost of a new project 
was in excess of 40 per cent above the original estimate the 
money shouid not be expended. We have a limitation in past 
river and harbor acts that if the cost of doing a job by private 
contract is in excess of 25 per cent more than it would cost by 
a Government plant it shall not be done. In some instances 
it has not been expended because during this stress of war we 
have not been constructing Government dredges and private 
dredges have been engaged in war work of various. kinds. Some 
of it has not been expended because when proposals were ad- 
vertised the bids, in the opinion of the engineers, were excessively 
high, and for various and legitimate reasons in almost every 
instance there are available balances on ‘hand for various im- 
provements throughout the country which had not been expended 
on November 1, 1919. 

Mr. DEWALT. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. SMALL. 5 

Mr. DEWALT. To be entirely fair in your argument, does 
not this bill, however, on page 8, propose to repeal the section 
of the former river and harbor act in regard to the 40 per cent 
provision? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. So that the money will be available on 
those 17 projects. That does not affect the proposition I was 
making. I said that accounted in part for the available un- 
expended balance. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. I will 

Mr. MADDEN. It does not really make any difference what 
the reason for the balance is if it is there and available? 

Mr. SMALL, Yes. It is available for those specific projects. 

Mr. IGOR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. IGOE. Do I understand you to say that by the passage 
of this bill, then, that no economy will be achieved, but that the 
actual expenditure of money would be practically the same? Is 
that the idea? 

Mr, SMALL, No. Of course, it would not be practically the 
same if we made a larger appropriation. 

Mr. IGOE. I understood the gentleman to say that these un- 
expended balances would be suspended practically during the 
year; so, as a matter of fact, while there may be a paper eco- 
nomy, that the money paid out of the Treasury would be prac- 
tically the same. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman’s point is well taken. Wherever 
they can expend during this year on these various improvements 
throughout the country these available sums, they will be ex- 
pended, provided they can be expended wisely and economically. 

Mr. DEWALT. Will the gentleman permit me to ask another 
question? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainty. 

Mr. DEWALT. Does this $12,000,000, as contained in this 
bill, have in contemplation any of the improvements that are in 
this $25,000,000 reserve fund, or, rather, this $25,000,000 unex- 
pended, or Is this $12,000,000 entirely exclusive of that? 

Mr. SMALL. This $12,000,000 is exclusive of that, except the 


$25,000,000 has been heretofore appropriated for specific im- 
provements, and this $7,000,000 for improvement and $5,000,000 
for maintenance is expended by the Chief of Engineers on any 
project he chooses to designate. 

I want to show to what absurdity this leads us. ‘This bill ap- 
propriates $12,000,000 to be expended in the discretion of the 
Chief of Engineers throughout the country. I endeavored to 


point out the fallacy of any member of the committee believing 
that this $12,000,000 was selected or predicated upon any foun- 
dation; that you might as well have made it $8,000,000 or 
$3,000,000 or $1,000,000 so far as the improvement of the rivers 
and harbors of the country is concerned. You must understand 
that the estimates submitted by the Chief of Engineers for the 
ensuing year take into consideration the available balances and 
the estimates represent the additional sums required. 

Now, let me point out further. The Chief of Engineers with 
his assistants made original estimates of $43,000,000 for main- 
tenance and improvements. The same Army engineers, by direc- 
tion of the committee, who were acting by direction of the 
leaders of the House, reduced those estimates to $25,000,000— 
a reduction from $42,000,060 to $25,000,000—$17,000,000. 

Mr. DEWALT. This was all exclusive of the $25,000,000? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes; exclusive of the $25,000,000. The gentle- 
man Says, and it is just the point I was coming to, that they 
made those estimates, endeavoring to pare and curtail them to 
the limit as far as it was safe to goin the public interest and were 
requested to do it; that they could not be reduced any further, 
and their aggregate of those reduced estimates was between 
$19,000,000 and $20,000,000, and yet you want to appropriate 
$7,000,000 to be expended in their discretion. What discretion 7. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. In just a moment. I will yield directly. 

What kind of discretion? They have already exercised this 
discretion twice, namely, in their original estimates, and then 
when they were told to economize to the limit they have exer- 
cised their judgment again. And now, for the third time, you 
want them to exercise their judgment and divide up this 
$7,000,000 among the several improvements of the country for 
their further improvement. Upon what basis shall they fix their 
judgment? Upon the basis of economy? They have already en- 
deavored to do so. 

Upon the basis of necessity and the business interests of the 
country? They have already exercised their judgment. What 
kind of judgment, then, will they exercise when they come to this 
$7,000,000? They will divide it up as best they can—as best they 
ean! And then, if my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Cosrxtxo] 
thinks they have not given as best they could to that great river, 
the Delaware, he will urge them to give a little more, and he will 
talk about the merits of that river. They pared to the bone the 
Ohio River, and, unless my memory misleads me, the ultimate 
appropriation in the interest of economy which they recom- 
mended for the Ohio was $1,000,000. Suppose they do not allot, 
and they can not allot, to the Ohio $1,000,000 out of this $7,000,- 
000, because if they divided up fairly throughout the country, 
do their best to divide it up, each project could have only the pro- 
portion which 7 bears to 19}, and they give the great Ohio River 
for further improvement only $100,000; then my distinguished 
friend from Cincinnati [Mr. LoneworrH] has urgent telegrams 
and letters from his constituency saying that the Ohio has been 
neglected, and he goes and says, “ Please make it four or five 


| hundred thousand dollars ”—you, a distinguished Member of the 


House and one of the Representatives of the great State of Ohio, 
and representing a great constituency, asking an administrative 
office of the Government to deal fairly with the great Ohio River, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Possibly the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Smaxx] will give me the benefit of his advice and assist- 
ance when that occasion arises. 

Mr. SMALL. The advice I would give to the distinguished 
gentleman may be expressed now: Be a Representative, and sub- 
servient to no man in the discharge of the public interest. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The real difference between the gen- 
tleman and myself is that in this present exigency which 
threatens this country I am twice as economical as the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. SMALL. I am going to endeavor in my humble way 
directly to say whether the gentleman is best serving the coun- 
try by that economy. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. r 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman stated a short time 
ago that this sum of $7,000,000, which is to be applied gener- 
ally, was not arrived at in any particular way; that apparently 
it was merely a guess. I gathered from the statement of the 
chairman of the committee that they had taken that sum be- 
cause, after going over the whole improvement, they had con- 
sidered it to be ample. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Loxd- 
WorTH] does not have to worry in the least about the Ohio 
River. They have given all the money there that can be ex- 
pended. And in going all over these projects, as I understand 
the chairman of the committee, in nearly all of them they had 
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already as much as they could expend. There are a few, pos- 
sibly, where they do not have sufficient funds, and to cover that 
this $7,000,000 was appropriated. 

Mr. SMALL. I might quote to the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio asking about advice the couplet: 

Of all sad words of tengue or oS 
The saddest are these, “It might have been.” 

So, when the gentleman comes to consider the paucity of the 
appropriation for the Ohio River later he will have to reflect 
on “what might have been.” 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman will remember the warn- 
ing of his distinguished friend from North Carolina. 

Mr. SMALL. Replying to my distinguished friend from Iowa 
{Mr. Green], neither he nor anyone else could tempt me to 
say an unkind, critical word concerning the distinguished 
chairman of the committee. The only regret I have is that we 
could not bring a bill in here that had the unanimous report 
of the committee. I think we would have brought in a bill 
that represented the wisdom and the judgment of that com- 
mittee—as able a committee, with the exception of your 
Speaker, as any other committee in the House—if the steering 

committee had not issued its edict. 
$ Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly, I yield, 

Mr. DENISON. The inquiry that has suggested itself to my 
mind is this: If the committee was willing to trust absolutely 
to the judgment of the Chief of Engineers and his officers in 
distributing this $12,000,000 about the country wherever they 
pleased, why was not the committee willing to accept or trust 
the judgment of the engineers in the amount of money that was 
absolutely necessary to carry on the river and harbor work? 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman refers to the reduced and re- 
vised estimate amounting to $19,000,000? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. I would like to have the gentleman’s 
explanation of that. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman is right. This bill proposes to 
vest discretion in the Chief of Engineers to allot the appro- 
priation in this line. Then why not trust their judgment in the 
reyised estimates they have submitted for each project, which 
aggregate between nineteen and twenty million dollars? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SMALL, Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I take it that the gentleman from North 
Carolina is going to vote against the bill. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman from Texas has the habit of 
tasking impertinent questions. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to know what advice the gentleman 
4s giving to his young Democratic minority colleagues on this 
bill. 

Mr, SMALL. The gentleman’s strong point is not taking 
advice, but if he will permit me, I will advise him a little later. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. My friend, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Denison], indicated that the majority of the committee did 
not follow the advice of the engineers. My understanding is 
that that is what they did do; that the engineers told them 
that this is all the money they could expend. 

Mr. DENISON. I did not so understand it. If that is true, 
the country ought to know it. If the engineers said they could 
expend only $12,000,000, I would like to know whether that is 
true or not before I vote on this bill. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman who stated that it was Gen. 
Harry Taylor, the engineer, who made that statement, was mis- 
taken. The Engineer officer, by direction of the committee and 
with the knowledge of every member of the committee, was 
directed to cut down every item for improvement as low as it 
could be done without injury to the public interest, and after 
making all these reduced estimates they added up to between 
$19,000,000 and $20,000,000; and how he could have stated that 
$12,000,000 would be sufficient I do not understand, and I think 
it would be an insult to the intelligence to credit him with such 
statement. 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman 

jeld? 

5 Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. LEA of California. Is it not a fact that the engineer never 
appeared before our committee at any time after this $12,000,000 
was suggested? 

Mr. SMALL. He did not. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 


Mr. SMALL. In just a moment. And this decision of the 
steering committee was not conveyed to this member of the 
committee until yesterday morning. 

Mr. OLIVER. I am informed that the Chief of Engineers is 
now prepared to say that if only this amount is carried, it will 
very seriously interfere with the work of the War Department, 

Mr. SMALL. I think it quite probable that he would express 
that opinion. 

Mr. OLIVER. I will say to the gentlemen on the other side, 
who think it is entirely satisfactory, that it might be well to 
make further inquiry and see if they were correctly informed. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield for a short question? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. If the Chief of Engineers or 
any one representing him has made the statement alleged, 
namely, that this $12,000,000 is sufficient for present purposes, 
ought not that statement, important as it is, to appear some- 
where in the hearings? 

Mr. SMALL. It ought. 

Mr, SAUNDERS of Virginia. Is there anything like that in 
the hearings? 

Mr. SMALL. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 7 

Mr. MADDEN. Has the gentleman read the hearings? 

Mr. SMALL. The hearings have not been printed yet, so far 
as I know, Have they been printed? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. They have not yet been. But I 
want to say that the engineers did not make the statement that 
$12,000,000 was all that was needed. Gen. Taylor made the 
pene that $5,000,000 was all they needed for maintenance 
only. 

Mr. SMALL. I said heretofore that the committee had de- 
cided on $5,000,000 for maintenance. 

Mr. McoDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I want to say that I was talking to Col. 
Taylor a few moments ago, and he said that the appropriation of 
$7,000,000 for improvements would very greatly hamper the work 
of the War Department, and that he could barely get along with 
the $5,000,000 for maintenance. 

Mr. SMALL. I am very glad to have been interrupted by the 
gentleman. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I consumed? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has 39 minutes remaining. 

Mr. SMALL. I must hurry along. I just want to make a 
comment about this subject of economy: They say that this kind 
of a bill is necessary for the sake of economy. As I said in the 
beginning of my remarks—and I repeat it—I realize the neces- 
sity of economy, and when the chairman conveyed to us the in- 
formation that this bill must be reduced to the utmost limit 
there was no dissent by any Member of the committee. I am 
pleased to say about the Rivers and Harbors Committee that 
there is no politics and no sectionalism in the committee. In all 
the years that I have been on that committee I have never heard 
a political issue made, and if sectionalism has crept slyly to 
the front occasionally, it has been so frowned upon that it has 
disappeared. The committee without dissent agreed that we 
would report a bill, the lowest bill which was consistent with the 
maintenance and further improvement of the projects which had 
been adopted by Congress; and in order not to repeat it at length, 
I may say that we proceeded to do so, getting the estimates of the 
engineers for the further improvement of each project, with 
directions to him and statements by him that the estimates 
should be made as low as could be made without injury to the 
public interest. 

Upon that he submitted estimates for certain specific im- 
provements between $19,000,000 and $20,000,000 for further 
improvements. I submit that anything below that is not 
economy. It is waste. 

Then, again, is any other committee of this great body going 
to be treated as the Rivers and Harbors Committee was treated? 
Is the steering committee of the House or any leader of the 
House going to undertake to say to the chairman and to the meni- 
bers of any other committee, Reduce your appropriations to less 
than one-third of the estimates or you shall not have any 
bill” ? Forty-two million dollars estimated here and $12,- 
000,000 carried in this bill! Is there going to be any bill for 
the support of the necessary activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment reduced by lopping off arbitrarily two-thirds of the 
estimate? 

More than that, is there any other bill for the support of a 
necessary activity of the Government going to have a lump- 
sum appropriation by direction of the steering committee? 
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Will it? Not one. Let those who are responsible for this abor- 
tion in the way of legislation, in the shape of a river and harbor 
bill, take the responsibility for it. I wash my hands of it, 
and I think every friend of river and harbor approp 
and every friend who believes in developing water transporta- 
tion may in good faith and good conscience do likewise. 

The di gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] 
wanted me to give him some advice, and although the tempta- 
tion is great I am going to confine my advice to this bill. 
[Laughter] One of the embarrassments that has come to me 
Is as to how I should vote on this Dill. 

These distinguished gentlemen—t do not know who they are 
said to constitute the eommittee of the majority party 
of the House, directed that the bill be reduced to a lump sum of 

„ so I am informed, and directed that it be taken up 
and put under consideration on the following morning, giving na 
time for members of the committee to devote to it that considera- 
tion which it deserves, and it was either this bill or nothing, 
they said, so I am informed. The issue of duty which cenfrents 
me is, shall I vote against it or shall I vote for it and take the 
best E cam get? If this bill fails of passage ft means the loss of 
millions of dollars to the Federal Government. It means the 
deterioration of Government dredges and other plants. It means 
the deterioration of channels beyond repair. It means the loss 
of millions of dollars in handicapping our water-borne commerce ; 


my distinguish 
ins a a ah ce hao 
plause. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. A 

Mr. BLANTON. Iam always glad to take advice from such a 

Member as the gentleman from North Carolina 

Mr. SMALL, I yielded for a question, not for a compliment. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am going to propeund a question. If I 
should conclude that this is a legislative abortion, as the gentle- 
man from North Carolina has concluded, I am going to vote 

the bill; but if it is a legislative abortion, since it is 
very evident that our friends of the majorify are unable to keep 
their majority here, why not let our minority take a stand here 
and defeat this bill? We can do it if the gentleman from North 
Carolina, as ranking Member, sees fit to advise us to do that, 
because they can not keep sufficient majority Members here to 
defeat our action if we take the stand. 

Mr. MADDEN. Watch us and see. 

Mr. BLANTON. You have got to send a lot of telegrams to 
the big cities to-night if you get them here. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman says he objects to this auto- 
eratic deeree. The gentleman has been in the House quite a 
while. Which does he prefer to bow to, the autocratic rule of 
Joe Cannon or the autocratic rule of an invisible committee 
that he knows nothing about? 

Mr. SMALL. I believe I would prefer Uncte Jor. [Ap 
plause and Iaughter.] 

Mr. OLIVER. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. SMALL. 3 

Mr. OLIVER. Is it out of the ordinary for a bill of this 
kind, passed at the first session of a Congress, to carry an 
appropriation only up to the following March, and not until the 
end of the fiscal year? 

Mr. SMALL. Since we have been having annual river and 
harbor bills, with a fair assurance that there would be a recur- 
rence of annual bills, we have in the interest of economy 
usually at each long session been limiting the appropriation for 
each project to such amount as could be wisely and eco- 


nomically expended by the following March 4, which is the end } 


of the short session, by which time another river and harbor bill 
will have been passed. 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman yield for a short question? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 
Mr. BEE. FFF the law 

that permits the War Department to create any deficiency in 
the event that the lump-sum appropriation falls short of the 
absolutely necessary amount? 
8 5 SMALL. No; of course, they are limited by the amount 

appropriation. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Is it a fact that water traffic has been 

gradually decreasing in spite of all these enormeus appropria- 


Mr. SMALL. No; the gentleman is not correetly informed as 
to that. There is a very interesting publication by the Bureau 
ef the Census, which will soon be available, which shows that 
there has not been a very large increase in the number of indi- 
vidual vessels, because the number of small sailing vessels has 


„ 


been reduced and large steam-propelled vessels have taken their 
places ; but there has been a substantial increase In the ameunt 
of water-borne commerce. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. F am glad to know that. 

Mr. BLAND ef Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Tes. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. The gentleman, who is president 
of the Waterways Association, is giving his advice. Would it 
not be better for the House to adopt à substitute for this bill 
providing reasonable appropriations, by the joint action of the 
friends ef the waterways on the Republican side and on the 
Democratic side? 

Mr. SMALE, I would be delighted to have the opportunity 
ef voting for such a bill properly framed. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Braxp] 
has. reference to the Missouri River project, which involves an 
expenditure of $20,000,000 and does not include a dollar’s worth 
of navigation. 

Mr. SMALL. I would remind the distinguished gentleman 
from IIlinois [Mr. Mappex] that no pent-up Utica confines his 
powers. He is a national statesman. 

I am extremely obliged to the Committee of the Whole for 
their attention. [Applause.T 
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Exuisir B. 


Under leave of the House to extend and revise my remarks, I 
append hereto a substitute for section 1 of the pending bill— 
H. R. 11892—which I shall offer either in the Committee of the 
Whole as an amendment by way of a substitute or on a motion 
to recommit. The appropriations therein contained represent 
the latest revised and reduced estimates by Gen. Harry Taylor, 
representative of the Chief of Engineers. He states that they 
represent the lowest estimates compatible with the necessities of 
each project and the public interest. The several appropriations 
therein recited for further improvement aggregate $19,443,500. 


Be it enacted, etoc., That the sum of $5,000,000 be, and the same 
n the Treasury not other- 


amount hereby appropriated shall y 
upon the n on of the Chief of Engineers: And provid 
ther, That ai 1275 banonin A the mis 7 — ion of 3 — ii 5 

$$ a special re ma o Con s by cretary o 
War, showing the amount allotted under this appropriation for each 
work for 5 or maintenance. 

That the 8 of money be, and are hereby, appropriated, 
out of any moneys the Treasury not otherwise approp to be 
immediately available, and to be expended under the direction of the 
Secretary of War and the supervision of the Chief of Engineers for the 
construction, prosenstion, and completion of works of improvement 
heretofore authorized by Congress and hereinafter named: 

Pollock Rip Channel, Mass.: Continuing improvement, $73,000, 

Connecticut River, Conn. : Continuing Improvement below Hartford, 


„000. 

ne RERE Harbor, Conn.: Completing improvement, $14,000, 
East River, N. Y.: Continuing 8 $2,100,000. 
Hudson River Channel, New York Harbor, N. Y.: Continuing im- 

ent, „000. 

Dr Newark y and Passaic River, N. J.: Continuing improvement, 
OOO bury River, N. J, : Continuing improvement, $100,000. 
Delaware River, 5 „ N. J., and Del.: Continuing Improvement and 

for maintenance from ‘Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia, to the sea, 


2,000,000. 

$ Inland Reg lite k from Delaware Riten to Chesapeake Bay, Del. and 
ee n royement, $1,000,000. 

Te. Harbor and Channels, Md.: Continuing improvement, 


316,000. 
t Norfolk Harbor and Channels, Va.: Continuing improvement, in- 
cluding Thimble Shoals Channel, $750,000. 
Cape Fear River at and below Wilmington, N. C.: Continuing im- 
provement, $600,000, 
Charleston Harbor, S. C,: Continuing ih se 000, 
Savannah Harbor, Ga.: Continuing improvement, $300,000. 
Brunswick Harbor, Ga.: Continuing improvement, $200,000. 
St. Johns River, Fla.: Continuing improvement, and for mainte- 
nance, from Jacksonville to the ocean, $301,000. 
Tam Harbor (Hillsboro Bay), Fla.: Continuing improvement, 


60, 5 

Alabama River, Ala.: Continuing improvement, $32,000. 

Mobile Harbor and Bar, Ala.: Continuing improvement and for 
maintenance, $150,000. 

Black Warrior, Warrior, and Tombigbee Rivers, Ala.: Continuing im- 
provement, $150,000. 

Pascagoula Harbor, Miss.: Continuing improvement, $50,000. 

Gulfport Harbor, Miss. : Continuing improvement, $50,000, 

Passes at the mouth of the Mississippi River: Continuing improve- 
ment, $1,500,000. 

Barataria Bay, La.: Completing improvement, $30,000. 

Houston Ship Channel, Tex.: Continuing improvement, $300,000. 

Freeport Harbor, Tex.: Continuing improvement, $300. 


Miss suppi River from the mouth of the Ohio River to and “including 
the mouth of the Missouri River: Continuing improvement and for 
maintenance, $500,000. 


Mississippi iver from the mouth of the Missouri River to Minne- 
apolis, Minn, ; continuing improvement, $1,200,000. 

Missouri River: Continuing am maA m and for maintenance be- 
tween Kansas City, Kans., from the upper end of Quindaro Bend and 
the mouth of the river, $600,000. 

Cumberland River, ‘Tenn, and Ky.: Continuing Improvement below 
Nashville, $ 000. The conditions imposed by the river and harbor 
act of March 2, 1919, in adopting the project for the improvement 
above Nashville, Tenn., are hereby so modified as to authorize work on 
the project to be commenced within the limits of either State when the 
conditions 4 by the act adopting the project have been complied 
with by that State. 


Tennessee River; Tenn., Ala., and Ky.: Continuing improvement above 
Chattanooga, $140,000; continuing improvement ion Riverton, Ala., 
P O leet at 1 

o River: Contin rovemen h 
F g improvement by open-channel work, and for 

Ohio River: Continuing improvement by the construction of locks 

and dams with a view to securing a navigable depth of 9 feet, 


$1 5 
Fox River, Wis. : Cuen improvement, $40,000. 
Milwaukee Harbor, Wis, : ntinuing improvement, $175,000. 


Manistee Harbor, Mich. : Continuing improvement, $17,060, 


Chicago Harbor, Ill.: Continuing improvement, $40,000. 
Indiana Harbor, Ind.: Continuing improvement, $200,000. 
2000 River, III.: Continuing improvement below Copperas Creek, 


St. Clair River, Mich. : Continuing improvement, $26,500. 

Detroit River, Mich, : Continuing improvement, 

Rouge River, Mich.: Completing improvement, $ 

Oakland Harbor, Calif.: Continuing improvement, 825,000. 

Humboldt Harbor and Bay, Calif.: Continuing improvement and for 
maintenance, $406,000. 

Columbia and Lower Willamette Rivers below Vancouver, Wash., and 
8 Oreg.: Continuing improvement and for maintenance. 


„000. 
Grays Harbor and Bar, Wash. : Continuing improvement, $600,000. 
Honolulu Harbor, Hawaii: Continuing improvement, $150,000. 
Hilo Harbor, Hawaii: Continuing improvement, $150,000. 

San Juan Harbor, Porto Rico: Continuing improvement, $200,000. 


Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Dempsey]. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Smarr] was long a distinguished member of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, He then became its chair- 
man, and made an able, devoted, and conscientious chairman, 
He wants the House and the country to appreciate properly at 
its true value what we propose to do at this time. He is proud 
of the reputation of the great committee over which he pre- 
sided and of which he is now the ranking minority member. 
He wants to preserye the reputation of that committee, and if 
he will give me his attention I believe that I can convince him 
that he should never have been more proud of the reputation of 
that committee than he should be to-day. 

Now, let us take the situation. We found ourselves in this 
position: We found that this country, bowed as it was under 
enormous burdens of taxation, was yet facing a deficit. We 
found that in the River and Harbor Committee, different from 
other committees, there is a system of continuing appropria- 
tions. We found that there was on hand as a result of that 
system not $25,000,000 but about $60,000,000 yet available for 
the great waterways of this country. With these facts con- 
fronting us the question was, What shall this committee do? 
Well, we did what the gentleman from North Carolina has said. 
We went through these estimates and took item by item, detail 
by detail, the estimates of the engineers, and while we had 
before us at the beginning estimates amounting to $42,000,000, 
by examination of the engineers, developing the true facts and 
circumstances, we established beyond controversy, beyond the 
possibility of debate, that $19,000,000 would in their opinion 
answer fully all the needs which they had proposed to meet, 
with the $42,000,000. 

Now, let us start from that point and see where we neces- 
sarily go. When we came to the estimates of $19,000,000, what 
did we find? Let us take my own State of New York, the 
metropolis, of which every man who comes from that great 
State is justly proud. We found that there was on hand in the 
Treasury, unexpended, over $4,000,000 for one improvement 
alone, Hell Gate, which I had the honor to place in a former 
original bill by my amendment. We found that the engineer 
still proposed in his revised estimates to add $1,000,000 more. 
Is there a man who believes that it was necessary? Is there a 
man who believes that a dollar of the additional million could 
haye been expended if we made every effort in our power to 
disburse it? I challenge any man to say that the money could 
have been spent, spending it as rapidly as we were able, 

Let us go to the gentleman’s own section, the harbor of which 
the gentleman from North Carolina is so justly proud—Norfolk 
Harbor. What do we find there? We find that the original 
estimate was $1,136,000. We found that Norfolk proper had 
40 feet, 5 feet deeper than the channels of any harbor of the 
world except those in the United States. We found that even 
Thimble Shoals, leading to Norfolk, had 88 feet, 3 feet deeper 
than any channel except those in the United States. We found 
that in the revised estimates, in spite of the fact that Norfolk 
and Thimble Shoals have on hand $1,175,000, in spite of the fact 
that they have 40 feet at Norfolk Harbor, in spite of the fact that 
they have 88 feet on Thimble Shoals, that the engineer still esti- 
mated in the revised figures that we needed $750,000, or three- 
quarters of a million dollars, beyond $1,175,000 on hand. 

Let us go on and multiply instances. Let us see about this 
situation and see whether this $19,000,000 was an irreducible 
minimum, as the gentleman frou: North Carolina says. Let us 
take the southern harbors; we lave been talking about the 
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northern harbors, except Norfolk. Let us go South and see 
what we find there. We find Charleston had on hand $1,143,000, 
and yet the revised estimates demanded $400,000 more. 

Mr, LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, DEMPSEY. No; not now until after I have finished this 
statement. We find that Savannah had on hand $678,000 and 
we find that Brunswick had on hand $507,000. 

Now, let us take another northern case. There was Pollock 
Rip Shoals. The revised estimates called for $78,000. They 
had $199,000 on hand, more than they spent in any one year, and 
that was not, as the testimony will show, a particularly neces- 
sary piece of work. 

And so, gentlemen of the committee, we reached the conclu- 
sion, the inevitable, necessary, and logical conclusion, taking 
these figures in detail, going over them item by item, that these 
revised figures totaling $19,000,000, were just as unnecessary, 
just as unwarranted, from a financial and business standpoint 
as the original estimate of $42,000,000. 

Now, when we reached that conclusion what did we do? Why, 
we voted 16 to 1, gentlemen, 16 to 1, regardless of partisanship, 
we voted 16 to 1, practically a united body, to cut these estimates 
out and to do what we have done, appropriate $5,000,000 for 
maintenance and $7,000,000 for improvement, making $12,000,000 
in all. [Applause.] 

Now, the gentleman from North Carolina went to consider- 
able length and devoted a large part of his speech to the prob- 
lems of navigation. He talked to you about the fact that we 
have not sufficient terminals. He should have said that we do 
not have loading and unloading facilities; he should have said 
that we did not have transfer and exchange facilities; he should 
have said that during the entire time that the Government has 
had control the Railroad Administration has lost money, and has 
insisted upon absorbing all of the business and taking it away 
from the waterways. 

He should have said that, and he should have said that we 
are trying to solve this multitude of details, and that before they 
are solved, before we have some one to look after the waterways 
and get them business, before we get adequate terminals, before 
we get loading and unloading facilities, before we get transfer 
and exchange facilities, we will.be unable to get the waterways 
to carry transportation to their capacity as they should in the 
interest of relieving the railroads and the people. But that has 
nothing to do with this bill except that it is an additional argu- 
ment for being conservative, for being careful, for going slow in 
the matter of appropriations for waterways, in being sure that 
you do not tie up and have unexpended the enormous sum of 
$25,000,000 year after year, year in and year out. 

The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Sarr] asked the 
question and demands an answer, Who is the autocrat who has 
said we should pass the bill in this form? Iam going to answer 
him; I am going to show him this autocrat; I am going to pic- 
ture him and bring him on this floor. The autocrat who de- 
manded the course which we followed is the overburdened tax- 
payer of the United States [applause], groaning under the heavy 
burden of necessary taxation, and that man, carrying his load 
with difficulty, moaning because of the steps he took in pain, 
bearing this heavy burden, came before us, the whole American 
people, and demanded that we be businesslike and economical. 
He is the autocrat, and the only autocrat, who demanded the 
course that We have followed. [Applause.] 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. ‘The gentleman in calling our attention to the 
vast sums of money unexpended upon projects already author- 
ized, amounting to over $25,000,000, has made a deep impression 
upon me. I think it is sufficient reason why we ought not to 
make a very large appropriation for the carrying on of these 
projects; but how did the gentleman’s committee arrive at the 
conclusion that $7,000,000 would be an adequate lump sum, or 
too much or too small an amount, and how is it proposed to 
expend it? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, the latter part of the ques- 
tion is simply answered. We propose to expend it in just the 
way we expended the lump-sum appropriations, amounting to- 
gether to $45,000,000, appropriated in the years 1914 and 1915, 
and not a man will come upon the floor and point to a single case 
of complaint in the distribution of that $45,000,000, which was 
distributed by the Army engineers, as will be done under this bill. 
That is my answer to that part of the question. In answer to 
the question how we reached the sum of $7,000,000, I would say 
that with the utmost care the chairman of this committee took 
the items for which improvements were recommended and he had 
them tabulated. He showed in one column the amount of funds 
on hand and he showed in the next column the expenditures on 
the projects for the last year. He showed in the following 
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column the average expenditure for five years, and then we went 
through those items singly, and in every instance where the 
amount on hand was less than the amount expended last year or 
was less than the amonnt expended on the average for the past 
five years, we added not simply enough to make it equal that 
amount, but we added something additional so as to be safe, so 
as to have an element of safety, and then we added up the sums 
of these excesses and added something again as an emergency 
fund to that. In that way, in that painstaking, eareful, and de- 
tailed way we reached that conclusion, 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. What objection would there be, then, to say- 
ing in the bill how and where it is proposed to expend the 
$7,000,000? I think the objection most of us have to this is the 
expenditure of the $7,000,000 in a lump. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Because we found that, in the opinion of 
the engineers and in the opinion of the committee, after study- 
ing the question carefully, we believed we could appropriate 
a smaller sum in a lump sum than we could by applying it to 
the various items, and I will illustrate to the gentleman. Only 
Providence knows where a breakwater will be washed out dur- 
ing the coming year. Only the Inscrutable Will knows where 
there will be great storms during the period for which we are 
providing funds. We do know that the average of sturms will 
be about so-and-so, and we know that if we give the engineers 
liberty to transfer from one fund to another, to expend gen- 
erally, we do not have to provide against the possibility of 
storms and unforeseen events in each particular place, but only 
against the average of events the country over. That is the 
reason why the appropriation is made in this form. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Has the gentleman advocated that policy 
heretofore? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. 

Mr. DENISON. Why this year? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, if that question needs answer- 
ing, I am prepared to answer it. The gentleman says Why this 
year more than other years? We went into this war with a 
debt in the millions, and we came out with a debt away up to 
about $25,000,000,000. We went into the war the least-taxed 
people in the world, and we have come out of the war bearing 
what is for us an unexampled load of taxation. Why should 
we economize now more than at other times? Mr. Chairman, 
the man who can not answer that question for himself has not 
kept in touch with human events, he has not read the newspapers 
from day to day, he has not seen the debt of this country in- 
crease and multiply, he has not had the pleasure of paying taxes 
himself, he has not seen his constituents groaning under taxation 
which seems bound to increase rather than decrease. The man 
who needs to ask that question has not lived in this old world of 
ours; he has lived in another world and has not been conscious of 
what has been going on on this sphere; he has been buried down 
underneath the earth 6 or 8 or 10 or 12 feet unable to realize the 
passage of events as they have transpired from day to day. 

Mr. DENISON, Will the gentleman now kindly answer the 
question that I asked him? 

Mr. DEMPSEY, I have answered it fully. I want to say a 
word in closing. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr, 
Saart] has said as an additional argument that other com- 
mittees have not economized and would not economize. Mie 
gentleman from North Carolina has not been in touch with legis- 
lation in this body or he would not make that assertion. The 
very first appropriation bill that came before this House was 
the Indian affairs bill, and the Committee on Indian Affairs and 
its able chairman cut down the estimates by about $4,000,000, 
and yet provided for increased efficiency, and such I believe will 
be the history of every committee; and if so, this House and the 
Members of this Congress can go back to their constituents and 
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feel proud of the work which they have well done. [Ap- 
plause.] 
Mr. SMALL. Does the gentleman from Iowa desire to con» 


sume more time? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. EMERSON]. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, law and order should pre- 
vail at all times and under all circumstances, and it is the duty 
of all parents to teach respect for law and order to their chil- 
dren. We as a Nation must teach respect for law and order, 
for without law and order this Republic can not exist. As long 
as laws are upon- the statute books they should and must be 
respected, and it is the duty of the executive branch of the 
Government to enforce them. Sometimes I feel we have been a 
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little lax in parts of this country in enforcing law and order. 
If laws are offensive they should not be disobeyed but should 
be repealed. Since I have been a Member of Congress there have 
been four important votes on the question of prohibition. 

On February 21, 1917, second session of the Sixty-fourth 
Congress, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 3807, the House voted 
on a bill to make the District of Columbia dry. I voted for 
prohibition. 

On December 17, 1917, second session, Sixty-fifth Congress, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 469, the House voted on the resolu- 
tion submitting to the States the question of national prohibi- 
tion by amendment to the Federal Constitution. I voted for 
prohibition. 

On May 23, 1918, second session of the Sixty-fifth Congress, 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, page 6977, the House voted on the ques- 
tion of war-time prohibition, I voted for prohibition. 

On July 22, 1919, first session of the Sixty-sixth Congress, 
the House yoted on a bill to enforce war-time and national 
prohibition. I voted for prohibition. 

I have voted for prohibition every time I have had an oppor- 
tunity and shall do so in the future. 

Prohibition is now an established fact, and it is the duty of the 
executive officers to enforce it, and it is the duty of Congress 
to enact such legislation as Is necessary to a proper enforce- 
ment of the law. If prohibition is good for America it is good 
for the world, and it is our duty to use such influence as we 
possibly can to see that other countries adopt it. 

A great deal of the hunger, poverty, suffering, misery, crime, 
and distress in other countries is caused by intemperance and 
because men will spend their money for intoxicating liquors 
instead of purchasing the necessities of life. 

I have always been a temperance man personally, because I 
was taught when I was going to school of the evils of intemper- 
ance. In addition to the enforcement of the prohibition law, we 
must teach the people, and especially the children of this country 
and of the world, the harm that comes from intemperance. 

Among the Christmas cards that I received I prize the follow- 
ing one very much: 

The Anti-Saloon League of America wishes you and yours a merry 
Christmas and a happy New Year. 

Greetings from Wayne B. Wheeler and E. C. Dinwiddie. 

(Applause. } 

Mr. SMALL. Does the gentleman from Iowa wish to proceed 
now? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Does the gentleman from North 
Carolina desire to yield time now? 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman has a little more to consume. 
We have consumed more time than he has. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. [Applause.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I want to congratulate the 
members of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors; I want 
to congratulate the country; I want to congratulate the Con- 
gress on the decision that that committee has reached in 
presenting this bill. A cut of 71 per cent below the esti- 
mates is a pretty severe one. A saving of $30,000,000 below 
the estimates is worth while even in these days when we are 
talking in bilions. If we can keep up the good work and 
maintain the standard that this committee has set, this Con- 
gress and the membership of this Congress ean go home to their 
constituents with a real valid and substantial claim for further 
consideration at their hands. For, let it be remembered, that 
as deep as the cut is in the estimates, as small as the appropria- 
tion is as compared with the estimates, in view of the sums now 
on hand to the credit of the various projects, in view of the 
fact that the committee has provided its tions in the 
form of lump sums, the total of the bill, as small as it is, will 
with the available balances care for the legitimate needs of com- 
merce in every port and river of the country. 

It is true it does not provide new projects. And I do not be- 
lieve there is anyone, anywhere, that honestly believes we can 
in good faith and propriety provide for new projects for rivers 
and harbors or of any other sort at this time. It does not, it is 
true, provide specifically for a number of items of development 
and improvement which are important, but in every case where 
there are considerable demands for commerce there is a suffi- 
cient sum available, unobligated, which taken with a fair pro- 
portion of the lump-sum appropriations, such fair proportion as 
the engineers may provide, will take care of the needs of com- 
merce. Of course, I know the gentlemen on one side will say, 
“Well, we are not so sure the engineers will take care of our 
part of the country out of the lump sum,” and gentlemen on the 
other side wili express similar doubt. Now, I have faith in the 
engineers. I believe they will de their duty, and I believe they 
will use these sums where they are needed, whether it is in the 
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North or South or East or West. And believing that, I believe 
the committee has done wisely in providing lump-sum appro- 
priations, and I believe it has provided liberally for the needs 
of commerce the country over. 

Gentlemen, let us not forget the condition of the Treasury. I 
do not care to be continually playing on that string, but that is 
the most important matter now before us—the condition of the 

the matter of ways and means: Nine billions of esti- 
mates, six billions of estimated revenue, and three billions of 
deficit are staring us in the face. We must economize, and our 
former colleague, the Secretary of the Treasury, who, I am 
sorry, is to leave that high office very soon, though I wish him 
well in the other high position to which he is called, took occa- 
sion just a few days ago to again remind us that unless we 
economize we can not escape a bond issue. He in common with 
all those who are familiar with the situation realize how un- 
5 it would be to have an additional bond issue, large or 
small. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to a 
question? I would like to get the answer in the RECORD, and 
that is why I ask it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. JUUL. It has been stated that the committees that were 
asked to economize were chiefly the committees that made the 
small appropriations. Now, I would like the gentleman to state 
here to the membership if the same economy that is taking place 
now in the Rivers and Harbors Committee has been practiced 
or is going to be practiced in the other committees having the 
power to appropriate funds? 

Mr. MONDELL. I am sure that every committee in the House 
is impressed with the necessity of practicing economy, and I am 
confident that in the case of every bill that is presented, every 
general appropriation bill that is presented to the House, there 
will be a very considerable reduction below the estimate, 
with the two exceptions that I referred to in the course of my 
remarks some time ago, namely, the Post Office appropriations 
and the appropriation for pensions. Those two bilis can not be 
reduced below the estimates. But every other bill will be re- 
duced below the estimates. I hope the fortifications bill will be 
cut even more than the rivers and harbors estimates have been 
cut, and I hope that between the Navy and the military esti- 
mates we can make a saving of pretty close to half a billion 
dollars or quite half a billion dollars. [Applause.] 

The saving of $30,000,000 was quite worth while, but, of 
course, we will get some very much greater saving, at least 
reductions below the estimates, when we reach the military bill 
and the fortifications bill. . 

Now, returning for a moment to the recommendation of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who is constantly economy, 
for which he is entitled to a very great deal of credit, I am sorry 
that his colleagues in the Cabinet do not follow his good example. 

I notice that certain of the Secretaries have said that we must 
loan $150,000,000 to the people of central Europe. I am not, of 
course, a member of the committee that will have to pass upon 
that matter, I may not be fully advised, but I am quite confident 
that, having said to our creditors in Europe, “ We will absolve 
you for a year from the payment of $475,000,000 of interest due 
us”; having sold France a very great quantity of supplies, in- 
eluding foodstuffs, at a very low price; having given $100,000,000 
of our money a year ago to these people to feed them’; having con- 
tributed in a very large way in our foreign expenditures toward 
relieving the situation in Europe, it is about time for us to recall 
the fact that charity begins at home. [Applause.] 

Mr. DAVEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield. 

Mr. DAVEY. Will that save the starving children of Poland? 

Mr. MONDELL. My dear sir, there never was a time in the 
history of the world, since this Government was founded—and 
it is a sad and unfortunate fact—when some one on earth was 
not starving. There is scarcely a time in our own country 
when some one, somewhere is not suffering for food. But this 
is not your money, my friend, and it is not my money. 

It is a question as to whether we are justified now in taking 
the money from the people of this country and giving it, even in 
the best possible cause, to the people over yonder across the sea. 
They have neighbors, people who live near them, people who are 
under very much greater obligations than we are to them; and, 
God knows, up to this time we have been mighty liberal to those 
folks over on the other side. 

Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. No; I can not pursue that further. There 
is endless argument for every charity. If we were to appro- 
priate for everything that appeals to our sympathy we would 
soon reach the bottom of the Treasury, and the bottom of the 
pocketbooks of the people of this country, The easy way to do is 
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to say, “ Yes; let us do it; let us be liberal.” But it is not our 
money. We can pose as the benefactors of all the world, but 
we have a very great responsibility in the matter, because, after 
all, the American people must pay these sums, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for one 
interruption? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman noticed, no doubt, the recom- 
mendation of Sir George Paish, that there ought to be an inter- 
national bond issue legalized by the League of Nations, to amount 
to $35,000,000,000 to take care of the European situation. That 
statement was made in New York officially at a group meeting 
where this matter was discussed. Has the gentleman any sug- 
gestions as to what ought to be our attitude on the international 
bond question? 

Mr. MONDELL. I am yery well satisfied that Sir George 
Palsh's proposition will not materialize, so far as the American 
people are concerned. [Applause.] I am satisfied of that. At 
least we can not do it until the people have given us a commis- 
sion to do it, and I do not find anything in my commission that 
authorizes me to participate in any such arrangement as that. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that is $150,000,000. Then the Secretary 
of War cites an additional $15,000,000 for airplanes. Well, we 
are all interested in the science of aeronautics and we want to 
appropriate for it reasonably, but I think the $60,000,000 that we 
have spent directly and the sums that we spend in the various 
services for the pay of personnel, amounting to quite a number of 
millions, is sufficient for aeronautics for this particular year of 


grace. 

One Cabinet minister and another is insisting upon increased 
pay for officers in the various war services, as well as for those 
in the civil service of the Government. All of these things ap- 
peal to us, and appeal to us mightily, and I wish we were suffi- 
ciently in funds to provide for all of them. But our duty now, 
Mr. Chairman, is to economize. We must show a reduction of 
at least a billion or a billion and a quarter of dollars in the 
estimates, and we must not, having made that saying, spend 
enormous sums outside of the estimates, unless we are willing 
to take the responsibility to tax the people of the country to meet 
the new obligations. I think that any man who now asks for a 
large appropriation outside of the estimates should accompany 
his request with a suggestion of some kind of tax to meet it. 
[Applause.] I think it is incumbent upon him to do it. If men 
felt that obligation they would be very much slower than they 
now are to propose largely increased expenditures. It is all very 
lovely to talk about appropriating millions for this and for that 
and the other thing when you have no responsibility with regard 
to the raising of the money. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. DENISON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for 10 minutes. z 

Mr DENISON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I always en- 
joy hearing the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] talk, 
and I agree with him entirely in what he says with reference 
to the necessity for economy. I am very sorry that I can not 
follow him, my leader, in his support of the present river and 
harbor bill. I dislike to have to disagree with my majority 
leader and those associated with him in the management of 
affairs in the House, as well as with the chairman of the com- 
mittee. But the chopping off of appropriations for govern- 
mental activities does not necessarily mean economy, and gen- 
tlemen must not fall into the error of chopping off merely those 
activities where there are no yotes involved under the pretext 
of economy. 

Now, the gentleman from Wyoming has stated that we could 
not lessen the appropriations in the Post Office Department. Of 
course, there are a great many voters involved in the Postal 
Service and in other such governmental activities, but rivers 
and harbors do not vote. Neither do fortifications. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. And therefore we can chop off all of those 
appropriations. 
ans MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 

ere z 

Mr. DENISON. No; I regret I can not yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think the gentleman ought to make 
that statement about the post-office business, because that busi- 
ness maintains its own way. It is a work in progress, and it 
reaches every home in the land, and it ought to be conducted in 
such a way as to give the people the service which they expect. 

Mr. DENISON. I understand that. I understood it before 
the gentleman made the statement. I anr not in favor of chop- 
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ping off appropriations from the Postal Service. I voted for 
the Post Office appropriation bil. I am just referring to the 
statement made by the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. DENISON. I am sorry I can not yield. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I was going to ask if he thinks 
that in view of the appropriations for the Postal Service for 
the next fiscal year it will continue to pay its way? 

Mr. DENISON. I am not sufficiently advised to be able to 
answer that question accurately, 

I feel this way about the bill, that there is no question before 
the American people to-day of greater importance than the de- 
velopment of transportation, and the business interests of the 
great Mississippi and Ohio and Missouri Valleys are entitled 
to some consideration. They are going to pay a good part of 
the taxes that are required to meet these appropriations and 
meet the expenses of this Government, and if this bill is enacted 
into law in the form in which it is reported it will absolutely 
be a blight upon the business interests of the Mississippi Valley. 
And unlike the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SMALL], 
who spoke a few moments ago, my feeling is that if we can’ 
not get this bill amended so as to secure sufficient money to con- 
tinue the work of the development of the Mississippi River and 
its tributaries, the Members of the House ought to join together 
and send this bill back, recommit it to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, so that they can give it further consideration 
and report back a bill for the improvement of the rivers and 
harbors of this country. 

Why, gentlemen, this bill is a misnomer. This is not a bill 
for the improvement of rivers and harbors. This is a bill for 
economy. It ought not to have been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. It is going to blight the work 
of improvement of rivers and harbors instead of encouraging 
and continuing it. At the proper time I am going to offer an 
amendment, and I hope the members of the committee who. are 
here present will notice the provisions of the amendment which 
I am going to offer. I am going to ask the Clerk to read it in 
my time. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. I am still curious to know where 
the water traffic is. I have asked a number of gentlemen, and 
I am going to ask until some one can tell me where our inland 
water traffic is. 

Mr. DENISON. If I had the time I would tell the gentleman. 
Of course, I realize that the gentleman has not served long in 
the House, and he is not familiar with the great question of the 
development of inland waterways. There was not very much 
traffic on the railroads until we built the railroads, and there 
never can be very much traffic on the waterways until we get 
waterways sufficient to carry the traffic. The great trouble 
about the development of inland waterways has been that we 
did not go at it in just the right way. We have been expending 


money to provide deep channels where they could be secured, 


but we did not make any provision for the building of termi- 
nals and for the coordination of rail and water transportation, 
Now the Congress is getting awake to the importance of this 
question, and in the railroad bill that has just passed the 
House, providing for returning the railroads to their owners, 
we are doing what we should have done years ago. We are 
providing for the construction of water terminals and the co- 
ordination of rail and water transportation. That is going to 
help encourage commerce, but we can never get river commerce 
until we get the channels through which it can move and the 
terminals where it can be transferred. If the gentleman from 
Nevada or any Members of the House would consult the busi- 
ness men of the country and those who operate the great fac- 
tories and mills in the Mississippi Valley and the Ohio Valley, 
they would tell you that the mills and factories are standing 
idle part of the time to-day because they can not get cars to 
transport their products, and it is the duty of Congress, it 
seems to me, to do all it possibly can to hasten the development 
of the waterways of the country. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, DENISON. I want my amendment read. I will then be 
glad to yield to the gentleman from New York, because I want 
to answer what he had to say a while ago when I asked him a 
question. First, I will ask the Clerk to read my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment will be read in the time 
of the gentleman from Illinois. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Dxxisox moves to strike out the first section after the enacting 
clause, and substitute therefor the following, commencing with line 3: 

“That the sum of $12,000,000 be, and the same hereby is, appro- 
priated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated 


to be immediately available and to be expended under the direction o 
the Secretary of War and the supervision of the Chief of Engineers, for 
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the preservation and maintenance of existing river and harbor works, 
and for the prosecution of such projects heretofore authorized as may 


be most desirable in the interests of commerce and navigation. 

“The sum of $4,000,000 is hereby 9 for 3 
Improvement of the 1 River from the mouth of the Ohio River 
to the mouth ot the Missouri River, with a view to securing a perma- 
nent 8-foot channel. 

“That there is hereby ap ag rete the sum of $3,000,000 for con- 
tinuing the improvement of the Missouri River from Kansas City, Kans., 
from the Quindaro Bend to the mouth of the Missourl, with a view to 
secuting a permanent 6-foot channel, 

“That there is hereby Apress the sum of $2,000,000 for con- 
tinving the improvement of the pi River between the mouth 
of the Missouri River and Minnespolis, with a view to securing a per- 
manent 6-foot channel. 

“That there is hereby appropriated the sum of $2,000,000 for con- 
tinuing the La. A ange po of the Ohio River by the construction of locks 

ith the view to securing a permanent 9-foot channel from 


Provided, however, That out of the general appropriation of $12,000,- 
pt ted 9.000.900 cs Pe allotted for the 


rese: main: 
7,000,000 of said sum of $12,000,000 herein appropriated 
$700 for the prosecution of works of improvement heretofore a ri 


by Congress, 
Fy Provided further, That allotments out of said general fund of §12,- 


000,000 shall made by the Secretary of War upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Chief of En ; and 
Provided further, t at the beginn! of the third session of the 


gress a speci shall made t by th 
See wee Mowing ae aes allotted oo ae NT 
‘tion for each work for improvement and maintenance.” 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentieman yield for a question? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DENISON. I ask for five minutes more. 

Mr. SMALL. I have only 15 minutes remaining, but I yield 
to the gentleman 2 minutes. 

Mr. DENISON. That will serve the purpose of my friend 
from New York in asking his question, I presume. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Is the gentleman aware that there was on 
hand in the Ohio River ject on the ist of November $5,909,- 
832?. If so, does he k any larger sum should be appro- 
priated to add to that fund, aside from what may be allotted 
out of ‘this $7,000,000 for improvement and from this $5,000,000 
for maintenance? And is the gentleman aware that instead of 
there being an 8-foot channel from the mouth of the Mississippi 
to the Ohio there is already a 9-foot channel, so that it is not 


necessary to provide for the 8-foot channel referred to in the; 


gentleman’s proposed amendment? 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman misunderstands my proposed 
amendment. It makes no provision for that part of the Mis- 
sissippi River at all. Iam uware of all the gentleman says. I 
believe that if the Government is going to complete a project 
of that importance they ought to go ahead and do it, just as we 
did the Panama Canal. We ought not to do it by piecemeal. If 
we appropriate the money for the project, the engineers ought 
to gó on with the work and complete it as soon as possible, and 
especially on a project which is of as much importance com- 
mercially as this. [Applause] 

Now, there is only about $319,000 available out of funds here- 
tofore uppropriated for the improvement of that part of the 
Mississippi River between Cairo and the mouth of the Missouri. 
That part of the river is the key to water transportation in the 


entire upper Mississippi and Missouri Rivers. It needs a lot’ 


of Work to improve it properly for navigation. The amendment 
I shall offer will provide $4,000,000 additional funds for that 
part of the river, and every dollar of it will be urgently needed. 
I hope the amendment may be approved by the House. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr, Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. FREEMAN}, 

Mr. FREEMAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this House has 
been told that we must economize, and the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee has met that request in a fair and proper manner. 
The small amount of this appropriation, the annual 


demonstrates that this committee shauld be called not the 
pork-barrel committee, but, if we must have a nickname from 
the hog, we should be known as the spare-rib committee, 
[Laughter.] You must recognize that this is an exceedingly 
small appropriation for the annual appropriation of this widely 
advertised committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FREEMAN, I Will. 

Mr. BLANTON. If this is to be known as the spare-rib bill, 
coming from the spare-rib committee, shall we understand that 
there is lots of bone in it but very little meat? [Laughter,] 

Mr. FREEMAN, Exactly; we have cut it to the bone, and 
that is what we propose todo. The situation thut confronts this 
country is this: A great army of 4,000,000 men has been re- 


cently demobilized, and yet all these men haye found or seem, 


te have found ready employment in the various agricultural, 


rin | 
tion of the Rivers and Harbors Committee, this small amount’ 


commercial, and industrial pursuits of this country. Labor 
to-day throughout the country is searce and wages are very 
high. The cost of material grows higher and higher, and the 

rice of improvements, public or otherwise, is greater than ever 
ba ' 

Now, the Rivers and Harbors Committee considered the esti- 
mates of the engineers, amounting to $43,000,000 for improve- 
ments, and it developed in the hearings that this country, that 
this Board of Engineers, had at its disposal for existing projects 
some twenty-five or thirty million dollars already appropriated, 
Availuble, and as yet unexpended. It also had in addition to 
that amount, upon other projects, for which additional estimates 
were not made, a further sum of $30,000,000, making $60,000,000 
of available ded balances for the coming year up to 
March 4, 1921. With these facts confronting us, it seemed to 
bo our duty to make this small appropriation for the coming year. 
We come before this Congress and asked for an appropriation of 
$12,000,000, and upon the facts presented we confidently expect to 
receive the hearty support of every Member of the House. 
{Applause.] 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, how does the time now stand? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina has 15 
minutes and the gentleman from Iowa 25 minutes. 

Mr. SMALL. I yield eight minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BLAND]. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, it is absolutely im- 
possible to deal in detail with the rivers and harbors bill re- 
ported by that committee within the brief period of time at my 
disposal. There are many things I had hoped to present that 
seem to be most pertinent to this important measure and which 
must be left unsaid. 

I want to call attention, in passing, to the report of the com- 
mittee in the closing paragraph: 


After care investigating cach uncompleted pr ect for which an 
estimate for er improvement is submitted and taking into considera- 
tion the condition of the chan: „ the size of vessels to be 
accommodated, the umount of the funds remaining available on Novem- 
ber 1, 1919, from the app heretofore made, the rate at which 
expenditures on the several projects have been made in the past, and 


E 
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completion and without ‘interfering with the 6 
prospective commerce, 

I challenge the correctness of that statement of the committee, 
no matter how well intended it may have been. In other words, 
it is denied by the very report of the Chief of Engineers to the 
War Department now before the Rivers and Harbors Committee 
and on file with the committee. 

I call attention, Mr. Chairman, to the fact that for the Missis- 
sippi River from Cairo to the mouth of the Missouri there re- 
mains on hand onty $318,891, money available for new contracts 
and to be expended on that reach of the Mississippi. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is on the Mississippi River? 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. That is on the Mississippi River. 
On the Mississippi River from the mouth of the Missouri River 
to St. Paul there remains $498,694. Will that fund be effective 
or adequate for. real improvement of the river? On the Mis- 
souri River from Kansas City to the mouth there is available 
$828,029, another mere bagatelle; and I say the money remain- 
ing undlisbursed for the Ohio River, when you consider the 
amount necessary to complete the project, is a mere bagatelle. 
So these great waterways in the Mississippi Valley, a system 
of waterways unexcelled in the world—yes ; unequaled—travers- 
ing from every direction the richest valley in the world, the 
very ‘brend basket of the entire world, populated by people who 
grow the wheat, who are the brend and food producers, are 
shamefully neglected by this bill. I wonder what the bread 
consumers in your markets in the East, your manufacturing 
centers, who are paying the present high cost for the necessary 
food products, may think of the lack of transportation that will 
prevent the delivery to them of those products of the greater 
Mississippi Valley. : 

I believe, and I believe it firmly, that fhe question of trans- 
portation is the vital, burning, all-important question that con- 
fronts the people of this country to-day. There Is none more 
important, because we must recognize that commerce is the 
very lifeblood of the Nation, and it must flow over the railways 
of the country, the roadways of the country, and it should and 
could flow in a constantly increasing volume over the waterways 
of the country if improved by the Federal Government. I have 
not the time to mention the harbors on the Atlantic coast or 
even those on the Pacific coast, and I am therefore confining 
my remarks to the waterways of the greater Mississippi Valley. 
The good Lord blessed that great valley with a system of water- 
ways unequaled, as I have stated, on ‘the globe, and yet man, 
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or, better, the Government, has virtually neglected them all 
these years, or has done er performed the work just in the 
careless, makeshift, neglectful, haphazard manner which the 
present bill, supported by the Republican branch of Congress, 


proposes to do. No; I am not stating it correctly, for this is 
the worst bill.of all. 

If you lock at the expenditures that have been made on the 
Ohio River and the lower Mississippi from Cairo to St. Louis, 
and the upper Mississippi from St. Paul to the mouth of the 
Missouri, the Missouri River from Kansas City down, you will 
find it will aggregate over $132,000,000 for improvement work, 
exclusive of maintenance. On the Ohio River itself the amount 
exceeds $62,000,000. The other rivers are as follows: The Mis- 
sourl River has had expended on it $22,528,000 since the work 
was undertaken, before the present project was approved. The 
Mississippi River, from Cairo to the mouth of the Missouri, 
$19,166,599. The upper Mississippi, $31,180,000; and those three 
rivers exceed a total of $72,874,000, which, added to the $62,000,- 
000 of the Ohio, makes the total of more than 000. 
This work has been done, and you are Jetting it stand idle. 
You are losing the interest on the investment; you are permitting 
the work and Government plants to deteriorate; you are appro- 
priating a mere bagatelle to be distributed to all the harbors of 
the country and to all the waterways of the country. I have 
failed to hear to-day a single supporter of this bill point out 
any river appropriations that are unexpended. I would like to 
hear the statement now where there is any sufficient amount 
unexpended for a river = New York or on the Pacifie coast or 
in the Mississippi Valle 

Mr. KENNEDY 8 Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


Les. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. There is $5,000,000 of the Ohio 
River fund—more than that. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. It is $4,702,589. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. I beg the gentleman's pardon. 
There are a lot of funds under the heading of contract -obliga- 
tions that are available to pay for work to be done from now on 
on the construction of dams on the Ohio River, 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. I get the information from the 
Board of Engineers, and they give it at $4,702,589. That is a 
mere bagatelle compared to the work yet to be done on the Ohio 
to avoid the loss of the money already expended. The Govern- 
ment has expended over $62,000,000 on construction of work for 
that river. It has constructed dams above Cincinnati one after 
the other, and they are absolutely useless unless the project is 
completed. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. I would gladly yield, but I have 
not the time. Yet, as I have said, you permit that work to 
stand there neglected, unimproved, and lose the interest on that 
vast investment. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the genfleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. I would if I had the time. Give 
me the time at the end of my remarks and I will gladly yield. 
Your present rivers and harbors bill is not economy. It is 
false economy ‘to say that you will not improve the water- 
ways of this country, that you will not keep up your harbors. 
You might with equal reason and logic say that you will 
abandon the railroads, the wa and roadways of the 
country because expenditures in fhe past have been large, 
‘because the war have been great, that you are not 
interested in developing and enlarging on “facilities. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I have been 
greatly surprised by some of the statements that have been 
made by self-proclaimed friends of railways. I am necessa- 
rily compelled to confine my remarks for want of time, as I have 
said, to the waterways of the Mississippi Valley, and before 
entering upon the discussion of some of the matters which have 
been mentioned here I want to direct attention to the deteriara- 
tion which occurs to the reaches of the river from the mouth of 
the Ohio to the mouth of the Missouri—the Cairo district, as it 
is called. The report of the Engineers, on page 1226, says: 


Because of the small and insufficient appropriations for this district 
in recent years many important 5 8 have deterlorated 
rapidiy, some having been entirely destroyed, and the r and 
restoration is now urgent and necessary in the interests of navigation, 
oa now greatly ea gee and stimulated ay the new 5 barge 

between St. Louis and New Orleans, the M i River section 

i-Warrior waterways, United States lroad Adminis- 

Due to the loss of these works at several ities the river 
is again e els a wide (a mile or more), and unless 
necessary sums for such restorations and channei corrections are made 
ese radical increase in the purely temporary dredging e with 
attendant increase in plant and operating expense, be expected 
and provided for. 


Here is the report of the Board of Engineers, reported to 
the Secretary of War, and in turn it reaches Congress, to the 


effect that that important reach of the Mississippi River is de- 
terlorating and being destroyed. Why? Because of the meager 
appropriations which have been made in the past. And yet, in 
spite of that, it is proposed in this rivers and harbors bill to 
radically cut down or shade—yes, virtually eliminate—those 
appropriations which the Board of Engineers have character- 
ized as insufficient.“ 

That is one item. Now, I do not believe in discussing before 
this great tribunal—because Congress is the great legislative 
tribunal of this country—individual propositions, and while the 
‘gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Manx] has said that I “des- 
eanted eloquently” upon the Missouri River, I direct the at- 
tention of the gentleman to my remarks in the Recorp, and he 
will find out that he is mistaken in that respect. I spoke of the 
Missouri River in connection with the upper Mississippi and 
the Ohio and also the lower Mississippi and its connection with 
the Chicago to the Mississippi waterway because I am as 
heartily in favor of one as the other. I believe in that great 
system of waterways, and I believe in it firmly. I believe that 
the greater Mississippi Valley will not reach its highest destiny 
until those waterways are developed. 

The business men in these great cities at the termini of 
those rivers at Pittsburgh, at St. Paul, at Minneapolis, at Kan- 
sas City, and at St. Louis and intermediate points, and the 
lowest point, New Orleans, all of those business men now, when 
the shortage condition relating to cars and equipment is ac- 
eentuated as it is to-day, as well as the people generally, are 
crying from every section of this country for cars and for addi- 
tional transportation facilities. Business is being relatively 
stifled. Those gentlemen realize that the only quick medium 
of relief is by the development of the inland waterways of the 
country. And yet here is a crumb thrown by an insufficient 
bill, appropriating an amount which the Board of Engineers, 
even when they were crucified and forced to scale down their 
respective recommendations, have said is insufficient. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. I regret I can not. At the conclu- 
sion of my remarks, if he requests, I want to yield to the chair- 
man of the eommittee. He has been most considerate and 
courteous, and I am sorry he has taken part in committing this 
serious mistake, because it is a most serious mistake. 

Let me speak for one moment—and I wonld not do so except 
for the attacks which have been made by the gentleman from 
IIlinois [Mr. Manx] and the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Furarnj]—on the Missouri River, which is one of the noblest 
streams that Ged ever made. Ten years ago we came before 
Congress requesting the approval of a project to improve and 
complete that stream from Kansas City to its mouth, at a cost 
of 520,000,000. We went back home with the promise to the 
River and Harbor Committee that we wonld raise a million 
dollars capital in public subscriptions to build boats and barges 
on that stream. We exceeded our promise. We secured a mil- 
lion two hundred and thirty-eight thousand dollars in subscrip- 
tions to our eapital steck. We pioneered in boat building and 
in barge building to develop the proper types, and how suc- 
eessful we were is evidenced by the fact that with slight modi- 
fications the types of heats and barges which we developed, 
after much experimentation and a very large expense, have 
been adopted by the Government in building their new boats 
and barges for use by the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion on the Mississippi River. We departed from the old type 
of boats which carried their own freight and their own fuel. 


uipped 
propellers, protected by tunnels in ‘the hulls. We 
also developed the type with stern wheels. The fuel was oil; 
and thus space, weight, and bulk was economized, and the fuel, 
by the establishment of oil stations of supply along the river, 
was easily obtainable. We built steel-hull barges, virtually 
nonsinkable, as they were constructed with water-tight com- 


The superstructure of these barges was inclosed in steel cargo 
boxes, to increase carrying capacity, with top opening doors 
through which freight shipments were loaded and unloaded by 
means of modern electrically operated hoists at Kansas City 
and St. Louis. We estnblished at Kansas City and at St. Louis 
wharves equipped with ‘modern electrically operated terminal 
equipment or macliiinery, thus eliminating the expense of roust- 
about labor, and our warehouse at Kansas City was equipped 
with the overhead Tellefer system, ennbling us to transfer 
freight from one point to the other at the minimum cost. It is 
apropos to stute here that St. Louis is now completing exten- 
sive wharves or docks built of concrete and equipped with all 
modern terminal facilities at a cost of several hundred thousand 
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dollars. The knowledge which we secured by scientific investi- 
gation as well as by practical experience we distributed without 
charge to all inland waterway communities and civic organiza- 
tions expressing a desire to possess the same. After all these 
years of effort and earnest and effective endeavor on the part 
of the business men and citizens of Kansas City, and particularly 
of those directly charged with the responsibility of securing ter- 
minals and constructing and operating boats on the Missouri, it 
comes with ill grace from any individual, whether he be Con- 
gressman or plain citizen, who has never contributed by word or 
deed to the laudable and patriotic purposes of using the inland 
waterways of that great valley to the benefit and advantage of 
not only the producers but the consumers of this country, to de- 
ery and ridicule and, so far as possible, to destroy the result of 
those patriotie efforts. 

It is asked to-day, Where is the commerce on the Missouri 
River? If you will examine the report of the Board of Engi- 
neers just made, it will disclose that there are bars or crossings 
in the Missouri River which should have been removed long 
ago, if the project which was approved in 1910 had been expe- 
dited to completion. At page 1285 the Board of Engineers 
States: 

The river— 

Missouri River— 


is practically in its original condition, with a depth of 31 feet at mean 
low water between Sibley and Waverly. ‘The stretch from Waverly to 
Glasco, a distance of 61.5 miles, is the most unstable section of the 
river; two crossings had as little as 33 feet depth. 

The Board of Engineers also directs attention to the fact that 
from Glasco to Nigger Bend the required depth prevails, except 
at one crossing, where a depth of 33 feet was found, and further 
says, page 1286: 

From Nigger Bend to Rocheport, a distance of 27 miles, two crossings 
were found with a least depth of 31 feet. 

Also in the reach from Washington to St. Charles three 
crossings exist where there is a depth of 31 feet. And again 
from St. Charles to the mouth two crossings have a depth of 
only 34 feet. I could direct attention to other crossings of the 
river which should be removed cited in the report of the engi- 
neers, and which to-day afford an insufficient depth for navi- 
gation. My proposition is that if Congress had supplied ade- 
quate and sufficient appropriations to complete the approved 
project within the 10 years proposed, and as could very readily 
and easily have been done, the entire reach of the river, from 
Kansas City to the mouth, would to-day be finished, and a 
channel ranging from 8 to 30 feet have been secured. Boats 
and barges would be plying up and down the stream, and an ex- 
change of barges could be effected with the line of boats and 
barges operated by the United States Railroad Administration, 
and to which I have just referred, and deliveries without 
breaking bulk could have been made for delivery to New 
Orleans, to be transferred to ocean-going vessels, not only for 
our domestic trade on both coasts but for export, and millions 
of car-miles could be saved and cars released to meet the 
pressing necessities which to-day exist everywhere in this 
country. 

For 10 long years we have operated boats and barges upon 
the Missouri River, over bad crossings, and at a differential 
freight rate 20 per cent less than the rail rate. We have 
operated at a profit when the channel was at proper water 
stages, and have operated at a loss when we have had to nose 
on and back off of the sand bars which were caused by the river 
being uncompleted. The shallowest crossings in the channel 
of the river over which we were compelled to float our com- 
merce fixed and determined the carrying capacity. for the entire 
Kansas City-St. Louis reach of the stream, and at low water 
we were necessarily compelled to load light and therefore 
increase our per cent in cost of operation as compared to the 
commerce carried. 

The experience of the business men of Kansas City has demon- 
strated beyond any question of doubt that the Missouri River, 
when improved, can be made one of the great arteries of com- 
merce, and when statements are made by Members of Congress 
that it is incapable of improvement, that the proposition is not 
a practicable or feasible one, I am constrained to say that these 
statements are based upon either ignorance of the real situation 
or a total misapprehension of the facts. The Missouri River 
has been surveyed, resurveyed, and reresurveyed not one or two 
or three or four times but many times, and it has been deter- 
mined by the best engineering skill we possess that it is both 
practical and feasible to improve the channel. Conclusive eyi- 
dence is furnished by the work of the Missouri River Commis- 
sion during a period of time from 1892 to 1901. The worst reach 
of the Missouri River for a distance of 45 miles, extending from 


Murrays Bend, just above Jefferson City, to the mouth of the 
Gasconade River, was improved. The river was confined to an 
average width of 1,200 feet, and scoured out its sandy bottom to 
a depth varying from 10 to 30 feet. Understand, this was the 
worst reach of the river, having a low-water depth as low as 2} 
feet prior to the improvement. The work was done through 
diking and revetting an average period of 24 years ago, and 
to-day the work stands substantially intaet. Does it not neces- 
sarily follow, then, that if the worst reach of the river could be 
made navigable and with a permanently fixed, improved, and 
sufficient channel for navigation purposes, the other reaches of 
the river, and not so difficult to improve, where crossings of 
shallow depth exist, could be just as well and permanently im- 
proved, and when the gentleman from Minois [Mr, MADDEN] 
states that the Missouri River is in one State to-day and another 
State to-morrow he speaks without the facts to support his state- 
ment, and if he goes further and says that the river is not sus- 
ceptible of permanent improvement he squarely opposes the opin- 
ion, and that, too, after repeated examinations, of the best engi- 
neering skill this country possesses. 

When the last hearing, in 1915, was had as to the feasibility 
and practicability of improving the river the full Board of 
Army Engineers, Gen. Black presiding, sat for several days at 
Kansas City and an extended hearing was had and decision 
emphatically favorable. So much, then, as to the improvement 
of the river and as to its being made a navigable stream with 
a fixed, permanent, and dependable channel. 

The community which I represent has done more to keep 
alive the spirit favoring inland waterway navigation than any 
other inland waterway community in this country. We have 
to-day in our hands a cash fund which we are ready to invest in 
boats and barges whenever the Government will give us a 
channel, which it is within its power and its obligation to do, 
and we will use the river not only to the benefit of the local 
inhabitants, but to the benefit of the consumers of the neces- 
sary products of that valley in the great manufacturing centers 
of our country, where consumption of those products must be 
supplied at fair and reasonable prices. We are not only 
ready but we are anxious and willing to invest that money 
in boats and barges to move the freight up and down the Mijs- 
souri River and to deliver our barges to the Mississippi River 
line for transportation to New Orleans, 

Under the stress and necessities of war and the conseqwent 
imperative demand for larger transportation facilities the 
United States Railroad Administration, after a full hearing in 
Washington, which was attended by representative business 
men from all parts of the great Mississippi Valley, decided to 
purchase all barges and power boats obtainable for use upon 
the lower Mississippi, and also additional equipment of boats 
and barges for use upon the Mississippi from St. Louis to St. 
Paul. To that end contracts were let aggregating $6,240,000 
for power boats and barges upon the lower river and $3,360,000 
for boats and barges upon the upper Mississippi. The latter 
appropriation was later increased by the sum of $500,000, thus 
making a total expenditure for a fleet of boats and barges to 
be used upon the Mississippi of $10,150,000, all of which are 
contracted for and many of them delivered. : 

In order to obtain a preliminary equipment, boats and barges 
already constructed were purchased elsewhere, and the fleet of 
boats then being operated upon the Missouri by the Kansas 
City (Mo.) River Navigation Co. were virtually commandeered 
by the Government and transported to the Mississippi, because 
it was thought by the Federal representatives a larger use could 
be by reason of the deeper channel on the lower Mis- 
sissippi. I hope this statement will be carried in mind, be- 
cause I desire to refer to it later. 

We stand to-day on the eve of a great commercial and indus- 
trial era which must follow when business resumes normal con- 
dition. Europe, with depleted man power and reduced pro- 
ductive capacity, will demand and must have our surplus prod- 
ucts from farm and factory. Our transportation facilities will 
be tested as neyer before. The railways of this country are 
confronted by a condition which is alarming and critical, and 
neither the time, men, money, and material can be secured to 
keep pace with the constantly expanding commerce and conse- 
quent transportation necessities. We are blind indeed to the 
interests of our great country if we are unwilling to use the 
great instrumentalities of commerce—our waterways—to the 
utmost by failing to provide the money necessary to put those 
waterways in condition to be used at the earliest practicable 
moment possible. 

The distinguished gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
SMALL], who, prior to the present term of Congress, served as 
chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Committee, characterized 
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this bill as an “abortion,” and as he thought of the wonderful 
results which might have been accomplished he stated that he 
was reminded of the old couplet— 

Of all sad words of e or * 

The saddest are these, It might have been.” 

And if the gentleman had carried the thought further and 
considered not only the benefits which might have resulted to 
the whole country if a well-considered and wisely ‘constructed 
rivers and harbors bill had been reported, but had only viewed 
the present bill as it is drawn and which he has characterized 
as an abortion, he might well have added: 

But sadder „ as you will see, 
Are these, It is, but hadn't orter be.” 

The strongest indictment which can be brought against this 
bill is the one that grows out of the very facts and not based 
upon any sentimental declaration. 

I have already given the figures showing the amount of money 
remaining on hand for the Missouri River, the reach of the Mis- 
sissippi from the mouth of the Missouri to Cairo, the reach of 
the Mississippi from the mouth of the Missouri to St. Paul, and 
the Ohio River, as well as the total expenditures made upon 
those rivers. 

The Board of Engineers, in their report, Document 427, Sixty- 
sixth Congress, second session, recommend $5,000,000, exclusive 
of all funds on hand, as the amount which can be profitably 
expended in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, for new work 
on the Ohio River, and estimate that the amount required for 
the completion of the existing project is $20,265,488—see report, 
page 1380. For the Mississippi River, from Cairo to the mouth 
of the Missouri, $750,000, in addition to all available funds on 
hand, and the fund on hand December 1, 1919, was only 
$319,891. The amount necessary to complete the project is 
$16,000,000—see report, page 1227. For the Mississippi River, 
from the mouth of the Missouri to St. Paul, to be used during 
the fiscal year 1921 for new work, $2,000,000, while there was 
on hand December 1, 1919, only $498,694. The amount necessary 
to complete the project is $7,185,000—see report, page 1240. 
For the Missouri River, from Kansas City to its mouth, for new 
work and maintenance, the Board of Engineers recommend 
$2,100,000, while there was on hand on December 1, 1919, only 
$323,029, and the amount necessary to complete the project the 
Board of Engineers estimate to be $11,800,000—see report, page 
1291. And yet in the face of these figures the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors has reported that “after a careful investi- 
gation” of each uncompleted project the amount of funds 
remaining available on November 1, 1919, from the appropria- 
tions which have been made will be ample to prosecute the work 
to completion without deterring its progress. The very state- 
ment of the figures, I say, is a refutation of the position taken 
by the committee in its report and discloses its utter absurdity. 
For years and years practical, hard-headed, farseeing business 
men, representing commercial houses and manufacturing inter- 
ests, have left their representative places of business and jour- 
neyed from every part of these United States to meeting after 
meeting, convention after convention, to develop and create a 
sentiment in favor of the larger use of the waterways not only 
in the greater Mississippi Valley but in other sections of the 
country. They have spent their time and money because they 
possessed a true vision, built upon their practical experience, 
of the journey our country is entering. They realized more 
and more that the railway situation of the country was becom- 
ing critical and more acute. They realized that commerce was 
expanding with tremendous bounds, and that there was a con- 
stantly increasing demand for transportation facilities, and 
that sooner or later progress and development would be halted 
unless additional avenues for commerce or transportation facili- 
ties were developed, and if this proposed rivers and harbors bill 
is enacted into law it will come as a distinct shock and serious 
injury to the various business interests, commercial and manu- 
facturing, represented by those men. 

Their hopes fer a coordination and cooperation of railway 
and river lines with joint proportional rail and river rates were 
about to be realized. During the war the United States Rail- 
road Administration in a large section of the country estab- 
lished joint rail and river rates, with the result that inland 
cities located at distances from the waterways obtained the 
benefit of the river rates. One concrete example of this may 
be given. At one time, comparatively recent, there was brought 
up the Mississippi River by Government barges and boats 79,600 
bags of sugar, and of that quantity 20 per cent only, or 16,000 
bags, were consigned to merchants at St. Louis, while the re- 
maining 80 per cent, or 63,600 bags, went to merchants in inland 
cities, and this was made possible by joint river and rail rates, 
thus affording to the inland merchants the differential rate 
of the river. If the great waterways of the Mississippi Valley 


which I have mentioned were developed, they would, beyond 
question, be used; and if so used, the benefits of joint propor- 
tional river and rail rates would be extended to the inland 
cities of Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and, in 
fact, all of the cities located at distances from the waterways; 
and this same argument would apply to inland waterways in the 
other States of the Union, and saving of cars and car miles 
would be felt beneficially everywhere. 

We are to-day proclaiming far and wide that the most potent 
factor in reducing the burdensome and increasing cost of living 
is increased production, but we are not providing carrying 
facilities for the present production and business, much less an 
increased volume, and in addition to that it is a duty and obli- 
gation to supply transportation at the minimum cost. To-day, 
so far as transportation is concerned, we measure distance not 
in miles but in dollars and cents, and with our great system of 
waterways—and I mean the projects which have been surveyed, 
thoroughly examined, and approved—we can supply mediums 
of transportation at the relative minimum cost. Such action 
would benefit the farmers and producers in the great agricul- 
tural States of Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Illinois, Indiana, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Ohio, and other States too numerous to 
mention, to which not only we in this country must look for 
sustenance, but toward which the peoples of the world are 
hungrily and anxiously turning their faces and with out- 
1 hands pleading for food to avoid starvation and 

eath. 

Ah, Mr. Chairman, it is a sad spectacle indeed—and I am 
still looking at the greater Mississippi Valley—to view those 
wonderful rivers—the Ohio with its source of navigation at the 
great mart of Pittsburgh; the upper Mississippi at Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, the first milling center of the country; the 
Missouri at Kansas City, the third milling center of the coun- 
try, and perhaps the deep waterway from that great trade 
center, Chicago, to the Mississippi—and think of the long 
neglect and misuse made of those waterways over which there 
could be flowing to-day millions of tons of water-borne com- 
merce which could be distributed to the needy markets of this 
country and the world at the lowest possible cost, either via 
the Atlantic or through the Panama Canal to Pacific or foreign 
ports. And right here, Mr. Chairman, the people of that 
greater valley gladly responded to the demand made upon them 
by the Government for their portion to construct the Panama 
Canal, and instead of being a benefit to that section that great 
eanal is an injury. When the ocean-going vessels released 
from overseas service resume their coast-to-coast trade, inter- 
coastal rates will necessarily be reduced, while the immediate 
prospects are that rail rates, which have already been ad- 
vanced, will be raised still higher, and the position of the pro- 
ducers and of the commercial and manufacturing interests in 
the interior will become relatively worse. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman; it is a sad commentary upon our fore- 
sight and our wisdom to view the long neglect of those splendid 
waterways which should to-day be completed and used for 
freight carrying purposes. It is reliably estimated that the 
greater Mississippi Valley, with its 1,980,000 square miles, with 
its soils richer than the fabled valleys of the Nile, yielding all 
the products knawn to farm and plantation, with its soil first 
enriched by marine deposits before the recession of the ocean 
then by glacial action, then, in part, by the Gulf of Mexico, 
then by centuries of washings from the mountains, and pos- 
sessing a variety, quality, and fertility unequalled, with a 
potentiality to support on the basis of population of some of 
the European countries 600,000,000 people, and it can only 
secure its highest development by and through the use of its 
wonderful waterways. 

Of the commodities demanded by mankind it produces over 
70 per cent of the wheat, corn, cotton, live stock, iron ore, lead, 
zine, and other commodities and staples of the entire Nation. 
There in the center of our country, between two great mountain 
ranges, gradually sloping or grading from the north and from 
the mountains on the east and west to and down The Father 
of Waters,” it has been designedly adapted by nature for carry- 
ing by water over the Mississippi and its great laterals, almost 
by gravity alone, its fabulous and infinite surplus production to 
all markets. In that great valley the center of production and 
the center of population is concentrated, and with its magnificent 
rivers improved and teeming with the commerce growing out of 
its wonderful production the mind of man can not conjure or 
conjecture the results; but if this bill is to be the declared policy 
of Congress, then a blight will be east upon that valley; in fact, 
if this bill is passed as now drawn it should, and will, bring upon 
it the condemnation of the producers and of the business interests 
of the valley. If the work is to be done it should be done now; 
the necessity has been never so pressing and never so great. It 
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should be taken up and prosecuted with the same vigor, the 
same energy, the same dispatch, and with adequate funds, just 
as was done in the case of the Panama Canal, to the end that 
further waste and loss by deterioration, damage, and misuse 
may be avoided, and in order that benefits may be derived from 
the vast sums of money already expended. 

Is it the part of wisdom and economy to procrastinate longer, 
to enact a “ make believe” and grossly inadequate measure like 
this proposed rivers and harbors bill now reported by that com- 
mittee, to commit such a travesty under the guise of a pretended 
and false economy, and to the injury and loss of production and 
commerce now demanding increased, adequate, and economical 
transportation? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. NEWTON]. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, the greatest prob- 
lem which to-day confronts the American people is the problem 
of transportation. The revenues of the Nation depend almost 
entirely upon the commerce of the country. Commerce can not 
and will not develop beyond the transportation facilities avail- 
able, and the only substantial transportation facilities available 
to-day are those afforded by the railroads. There has not been 
a railroad of any consequence constructed in the United States 
in the past 10 years, and I am told that the railroad mileage in 
the United States is less to-day than it was two years ago, 
certain small lines having been abandoned under Federal opera- 
tion. I know of no capital in this country seeking investment 
in railroad construction, and I do not believe there is any pri- 
vate capital available for that purpose. Yet commerce has 
grown and developed until the railroads are totally inadequate 
to meet the demands made upon them. 

I think there is no one better advised as to the railroad situ- 
ation in this country than Samuel O. Dunn, editor of the Rail- 
way Age, a publication of authority among the railroads. On 
the 17th of November, 1919, Mr. Dunn gave an interview to the 
Post-Dispatch of St. Louis, in which he said: 

If every locomotive plant in the country should operate at capacity 
for three years, if all the railroad material shops should work at top 
speed for three years, at the end of that time they would enable the 
railroads to do no more than catch up with the demands of business 
made upon them. The railroads at this moment are three and one-half 
years behind in eg oe and other facilities. With the countr 
spending a billion do additional every year for three years, an 
with the best and most efficient management obtainable and imaginable, 
they could not handle the business. 

Mr. Dunn's statement reveals an amazing transportation situ- 
ation, and yet I doubt if there is a man on the floor of this 
House who is surprised at its import, or who would attempt to 
contradict the truthfulness of his assertions, 

In order to ascertain the true transportation situation in my 
home city, St. Louis, I wrote a letter about 10 days ago to each 
of 125 large shippers in that city, making inquiry as to whether 
or not the railroad facilities now available are adequate to meet 
the demands of their various business enterprises. No shipper 
was advised that another had been communicated with, and the 
answer in each case was spontaneous. I have had replies to 
most of the letters, and with only one exception I am told that 
these leading industries have been unable to procure adequate 
cars to properly carry on their business. The one exception is 
a large tie company, which asserts that it has experienced no 
difficulty in procuring adequate car space for its goods, and 
that it could not use a barge line to advantage. It is probable 
that the railroads give preference to ties used in repairing of 
their tracks. It is also possible that it might occur to a tie 
dealer that ties are not essential to transportation on the water- 
Ways. 8 

I presume that the congestion of transportation is no worse 
in St. Louis than it is in other sections of the country, and in 
order to bring the Members of the House in more intimate 
touch with the deplorable conditions prevailing there, I desire 
to read short extracts from a number of the letters which I 
have received. 

I received a letter from the Steinwender-Stoffregen Coffee Co., 
one of the largest coffee houses of that city, in which they say: 


So far as railroad facilities are concerned, the delay which our ship- 
ments are now suffering in New Orleans are almost unbearable. We 
have had cargoes in that port that have been held up all the way from 
two to six weeks before carriers could provide equipment to move them. 

The Western Furniture Co. writes as follows: 

It has occurred time and again that we were prevented from making 
shipments on account of the refusal at depot platforms to take more 
freight, thereby curtailing movement and making additional cost by 
3 There have been times, due to car een when our goods 
consigned to pool cars have lain on the transfer platform from 7 to 
14 days; in fact, this is a weekly occurrence. 


The Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., one of the largest wire- 
rope manufactures in St. Louis, writes: 


The available railroad facilities are most certainly inadequate. 


that should reach destination in a week or less are two or three 5 5 
and many times four or five weeks, en route. For example, a shipment 
of wire rope from Liv: 1 has reached St. Louis in five weeks’ time via 
New Orleans and the Mississippi River, and it takes five weeks and more 
for cars to reach us from points in this country. 

The J. H. Teasdale Commission Co., dealers in grain, feed, 
hay, and mill products, say in their letter: 

Railroad facilities haye been wholly inadequate in our business durin 
the gore year and more to such an extent that at times and for consid- 
erable periods we have been compelied to cease buying and sellin 
entirely owing to the impossibility of securing cars for transportation of 
grain. At the present time our business operations are reduced fully 75 
per cent on account of the shortage of cars, 

The Kehlor Flour Mills Co., one of the largest flour institu- 
tions in the city, writes: 

We have not an 
our buntucer Gur til ‘new shut down on this Recounts ‘We bare 
something like 250,000 bushels of wheat in Chicago, and we can not 
get the cars to moye the wheat to St. Louis. Our mill is, therefore, 
shut down, 

The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpetx], the leader upon 
this floor, pleads for economy and tries to justify the provisions 
of this bill upon that ground. I agree with him that, taking into 
account the great burden of debt resulting from the war, we 
should avoid every needless expenditure, but I deny his con- 
tention that an expenditure for the improvement of our water- 
ways, which will open them for navigation, thereby relieving the 
congestion of transportation, is a needless expenditure. I deny 
that a policy which fails to develop our transportation facilities 
to such an extent as to enable our commerce to develop and grow 
is based upon sound economy. The taxes which we collect front 
incomes constitute one of the greatest sources of revenue which 
this Government enjoys, and a policy which stifles commerce by 
refusing to furnish transportation, thereby curtailing the in- 
comes of the country, is certainly not based upon a wise and 
sound economy. 

There is one kind of economy which impels us to hold money 
in the Treasury with an iron grip and to dole out sparingly 
and grudgingly the sums which the dire needs of the country 
compel us to expend. There is another kind of economy, based 
upon good business sense, which by developing the industries 
and commerce of the country enables us to fill the Treasury 
with abundant funds with which to amply provide for the 
country’s needs. In my judgment this is the kind of economy 
which the people want. If large shippers, such as these from 
whose letters I have quoted are afforded adequate transporta- 
tion facilities, their- merchandise will develop and grow and 
their incomes will increase until they will pay millions in in- 
come taxes into the Treasury of the United States, Is it 
economy to curtail their incomes by failing to provide means of 
transportation for commerce, thereby depriving the Treasury of 
millions in taxes, which would far exceed the cost of these 
river improvements? If that is economy, then I fail to compre- 
hend the meaning of the term. 

Another inquiry which I made in my letter to the large ship- 
pers of St. Louis was to what extent, if any, they would be 
able to utilize in their business barge lines, if established. In 
more than three-fourths of the answers it is stated that barge 
lines could be used to a very great extent, and if established 
would do much to relieve congestion in transportation. I desire 
to quote from two or three letters on this point. The Marshall- 
Hall Grain Co. writes: 

Since the inau tion of Go 
we have loaded “to barges for New: Sores x T 0 1 777.181.500 
bushels of grain. 

The Philip Gruner & Bros. Lumber Co., one of the largest 
lumber dealers in St. Louis, writes: 

If navigation is made possible and barge lines established on tha 
Mississippi River, will say at we figure that 50 per cent of our 
business can be handled through this medium, 

The Kehlor Flour Mills Co. writes upon this point: 

We manufacture dally 3,000 barrels of flour. About 50 per cent 
of this goes for export. In other words, we have seven or eight cars of 
flour for barge lines per day. We also manufacture five cars of mill 

eed per day. A great deal of this goes to New Orleans and other 
lower Mississippi points. So we believe we can safely say that we 
could furnish the barge lines 8 or 10 cars of mill products per day. 

I regret that I have not the time to quote from other letters 
which I have received from sugar companies, screw companies, 
wire-rope companies, tile companies, fire-brick companies, 
grocer companies, lumber companies, hay and grain companies, 
flour mills and feed companies, and other industries of St. 
Louis, all expressing a desire for an opportunity to procure 
relief from freight congestion through barge-line transportation. 

The question. perhaps, of the greatest concern to the American 
people to-day is that of the “high cost of living.” Under the 
laws of supply and demand the supply available at the point of 
demand governs the price at that point. There may be in the 
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country an abundance of every commodity to supply the people’s 
needs; yet if facilities for transportation are inadequate to keep 
that supply at the point of demand, prices will be high, and there 
is no doubt but what the present high prices are largely due to 
that condition. For instance, the lumber people tell me that 
there is an abundance of lumber at the mills in the forests, but 
that sufficient cars are not available to haul it to market. 
Therefore the price of lumber is higher than ever known. Yet 
the incomes of lumbermen are being curtailed because of the 
limited amount of sales. 

The Committee on Rivers and Harbors stands sponsor for this 
bill. The members of the committee are able and conscientious 
men, and it is to me a source of real regret that I am unable to 
concur in their report. Had they gone more fully into the mat- 
ter and given us more extensive hearings, I am sure their con- 
clusion would have been different. They tell us that the bill 
provides adequate funds to keep improvements already made in 
repair and to carry on the projects heretofore undertaken, and 
in support of this contention they quote Gen. Taylor, of the 
Army Engineers, though it has been denied upon this floor that 
this statement correctly defines the attitude of the general upon 
this question. They tell us that there is an unexpended balance 
of $25,000,000 in the Treasury heretofore appropriated for river 
improyement, which is all that the Army engineers will be able 
to expend until the next appropriation is made, some eight 
months hence, But I deny that available funds appropriated 
for the Missouri and the Mississippi Rivers are adequate to 
carry on improvements. Of the twenty-five millions heretofore 
appropriated and relied on by the committee as an excuse for 
this bill, the records of the War Department show that there is 
available on the Mississippi River between St. Paul and St. 
Louis only $498,694, while there is available on the Mississippi 
River between St. Louis and Cairo only $819,891, which is 
$30,000 less than was necessary to make repairs during the past 
fiscal year, without any provision for improvements, And upon 
the Missouri River there is available for use between Kansas 
City and St. Louis the sum of $323,029, which is not more than 
enough to make repairs on improvements heretofore made, leav- 
Ang nothing with which to carry on new work. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Of course, the gentleman under- 
stands that more of this $5,000,000 for maintenance could be 
used to maintain the channel depth between St. Louis and Cairo? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. I know, but when we take into 
account that $5,000,000 is all that is being appropriated for the 
maintenance of all the rivers and harbors in the United States, 
it is probable that very little of such sum will be expended upon 
the Mississippi and the Missouri Rivers. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. I want to say to the gentleman that 
there are $12,000,000 in project funds at the present time that 
can be used for maintenance, These $5,000,000 in addition will 
make $17,000,000 for maintenance from the Ist of November to 
the 4th of March, 1921. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. I will admit that for the Ohio 
River and many other waterways of the country adequate funds 
are available out of appropriations heretofore made to carry on 
the improvements which are needed, but such is not the case with 
respect to the Mississippi and the Missouri Rivers. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. What good reason is there for the improve- 
ment of the Missouri River if the channel is in one State to-day 
and in another State to-morrow? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. The Missouri River does not 
shift its channel as rapidly as the gentleman from Illinois 
seems to think. In 1900, pursuant to an appropriation made 
by Congress, the Army engineers improved a 45-mile section of 
the Missouri River lying between Jefferson City and Osage 
with the purpose of establishing a 6-foot channel. This was 
one of the worst sections of the river and was selected as an 
experiment. Prior to such improvement the river was spread 
out over a width of 1 to 14 miles with no fixed or permanent 
channel. Dikes were constructed narrowing the channel to 
1,200 feet. Floods came, throwing the current down this 
1,200-foot channel, while the eddying waters between the dikes 
deposited their silt until the banks of the river, at the end of 
three years, extended up to the 1,200-foot channel, thus reclaim- 
ing thousands of acres of the most alluvial and fertile lands, 
while the newly made channel over the entire distance was 
found to be more than 6 feet. After 10 years had elapsed, 
during which time this channel remsined stationary, the Army 
engineers, after making their soundings, found that the channel 
over this entire distance ranged from 10 to 30 feet. 

Mr, BLAND of Missouri. And to-day this section stands prac- 
tically intact, varying in depth from 11 to 30 feet, 
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Mr. NEWTON oi Missouri. Yes; and what was done on 
the Missouri River from Jefferson to Osage can be done over 
every foot of that river from Kansas City to St. Louis, and a 
permanent channel thereby established, which will carry mil- 
lions of tons of commerce each year. 

About a year ago I talked with an Army engineer who was 
stationed at Kansas City and who had charge of the Missouri 
River and was familiar with its condition. He told me that 
the river from Kansas City to St. Lonis is 400 miles long, that 
for 350 miles of that distance there is to-day a 6-foot channel 
at low-water mark, but that for 50 miles of that distance sand- 
bars were distributed, affording a channel at low-water mark 
of less than 3 feet. Since for purposes of navigation a river is 
no better than its shallowest point, it is evident that even 
though there is to-day 350 miles of 6-foot channel between St. 
Louis and Kansas City, the river ean not be used because the 
Government, which controls the great waterways of the coun- 
try, has failed to remove the sand bars which obstruct the river 
over the remaining 50 miles. 

In 1910, under the direction of Congress, the Army engi- 
neers made an examination as to the practicability and prob- 
able cost of improving the Mississippi from Cairo to St. Paul 
and the Missouri River from Kansas City to its mouth. Their 
report was favorable to the improvement of both rivers, and 
Congress adopted the projects proposed by the Army engineers 
for the improvement of these rivers. It was estimated that a 
permanent 6-foot channel at low-water mark could be estab- 
lished on the Missouri River between Kansas City and St. 
Louis for an expenditure of $20,000,000, and Congress under- 
took to make this improvement by appropriating $2,000,000 per 
year, the project to be completed in 1920, the current year. 

The business men of Kansas City, to show their faith in river 
navigation and relying upon the good faith of Congress, organ- 
ized a barge line company with a capital stock, fully paid up, 
of $1,000,000, and they purchased steel barges and towboats 
and began operations upon the river, and continued such oper- 
ations for nine years, until the Government requisitioned their 
equipment for use in tle prosecution of the war. 

I am advised by the manager of this barge line company that 
during six months of every year, when high water afforded a 
channel, they operated successfully and at a profit, but that 
during three months of the year their profits were dissipated 
by delays and expense incurred while dislodging their barges 
from sand bars. In the meantime, however, while this barge 
line company operated in good faith, Congress, instead of ap- 
propriating $2,000,000 each year, as was intended, has appro- 
priated only $8,000,000 in 10 years, much of which has been 
wasted, because the Army engineers did not have suflicient 
funds with which to carry on improvements and to protect the 
work already done. 

Some members of the committee have endeavored to justify 
their failure to provide in this bill sufficient funds to carry on 
improyements on the Mississippi and the Missouri Rivers on 
the ground that cities adjacent thereto have not shown sufficient 
interest in river navigation by the erection of suitable docks 
and terminals. Is it any wonder the people along these rivers, 
when they have so long observed the delay of Congress in making 
appropriations for river improvements and its failure to carry 
out its river program when adopted, should hesitate to spend 
money to build docks and terminals which can not be used until 
the rivers are made navigable by governmental appropriations? 
As a matter of fact, is there any more reason for requiring the 
people who happen to reside in towns and cities along the river 
to build docks and terminals for barge lines, operated either by 
the Government or by private capital, than there is for requir- 
ing them to build railway stations, and certainly no one would 
ever urge that the people of a town or city should build a rail- 
way station before the railroad was built and before the money. 
for building such a road was even available, and that is what is 
being expected as to docks and terminals. Furthermore, is it 
just to expect a city at its own cost to build docks and terminals 
when the great bulk of the freight passing through such termi- 
nals is neither consigned to nor originates in such city? Yet in 
the face of the fact that the building of terminals by munici- 
palities is unusual and in the face of delays long practiced by 
Congress, St. Paul and Minneapolis have built adequate river 
terminals; Kansas City has river terminals sufficient to handle 
its commerce; Memphis and Helena, Ark., have appropriated 
large sums of money for the purpose of building terminals; 
New Orleans has abundant terminal facilities; and St. Louis 
has recently expended the sum of $800,000 for the erection of 
modern river terminals with up-to-date loading and unloading 
equipment, and is about to vote upon a bond issue which provides 
a million more for this purpose, while the State of Illinois has 
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appropriated $20,000,000 to construct an 8-foot canal from 
Chicago to the point of navigation of the Illinois River in order 
to give the commerce of Chicago the benefit of a cheap water rate 
to the Mississippi Valley; also to the Panama Canal and South 
American ports, and yet this canal can not be utilized until the 
Minois and Mississippi Rivers have been improved and made 
navigable. What stronger evidence could be desired as to the 
anxiety of the people of the Mississippi Valley for the establish- 
ment of river navigation? 

From the Gulf of Mexico to Cairo, III., the Mississippi has 
been improved and now has a permanent channel, at low-water 
mark, of 9 feet. From Cairo to St. Louis the river has not been 
improved, and while there is usually an 8-foot channel it is not 
permanent and stationary, but is constantly shifting, so that 
barges plying between St. Leuis and New Orleans are unable to 
nyoid collision with sand bars, thereby greatly retarding navi- 
gation. Thus the Mississippi has been improved and the chan- 
nel fixed 1,081 miles from the Gulf of Mexico, while a stretch 
of 120 miles of unimproved river lies between that and a great 
railroad center with modern river terminals at St. Louis, where 
the commerce of the central valley could be given an opportunity 
to-benefit by cheap water rates. Even if the condition of the 
Treasury should impel us to neglect the Missouri and upper 
Mississippi for another year, how can we afford to delay the 
completion of the 120 miles between Cairo and St. Louis, when 
its completion will bring cheap water rates from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the central Mississippi Valley, thereby enabling us 
to utilize the 600 miles of river already completed. 

We built the Panama Canal at an enormous cost, and the 
funds therefor were supplied by the people of the whole coun- 
try. It is of tremendous advantage to the eastern and western 
coasts, for it shortens the water line between them; but of 
what advantage is it to the interior ports of this country? To- 
day, if the people in the valley want to get their goods to the 
Panama Canal, they must first ship them at rail rates to the 
eastern seaboard, where they are taken by ships, for that is 
the route over which the commerce now goes. Open the river 
to cheap transportation north and south, and the commerce 
of the valley will utilize the canal, and, furthermore, a trade 
will develop between the Mississippi Valley and the countries 
= South America which will be of great value to the United 

tates. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee further attempts to justify its 
failure to make more ample provision for the improvement of 
the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers, on the ground that that 
part of the Mississippi River which has already been improved 
is not being more extensively used. The limited amount of 
navigation npon that portion of the Mississippi River which 
has been improved is due partly to causes which I have already 


described, but it is chiefly due to a practice, long since estab- i 


lished by the railroads and tolerated by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, whereby the railroads make rates between 
river points which amount to less than 50 per cent of rates 
which they make between points where there is no water 
competition. 

In order to demonstrate this point, I had a representative 
go to the railroad offices in St. Louis on yesterday and pro- 
cure information for me as to the rates between certain river 
points, also between certain points where no river competi- 
tion exists; and in his report I find that the freight rate on 
100 pounds of sugar from New Orleans to St. Louis, a dis- 
tance of T00 miles, is 44 cents, while the rate on 100 pounds 
of sugar from New Orleans to Camden, Ark., a distance of 360 
miles, and where no water competition exists, is 50 cents, and 
that the freight rate on 100 pounds of sugar from New Orleans 
to De Queen, Ark., a distance of 417 miles, and where no water 
competition exists, is 54 cents. I also find that the freight rate 
per 100 pounds on corrugated strawboard boxes from St. Louis 
to New Orleans, a distance of 700 miles, is 44 cents, while the 
freight rate per 100 pounds upon such boxes from St. Louis to 
Wiggins, Miss., a distance of 625 miles, and where no water 
competition exists, is 87 cents. The freight rate per 100 pounds 
from St. Louis to Springfield, Mo., a distance of 239 miles, and 
where no water competition exists, is 77} cents, and the freight 
rate per 100 pounds from St. Louis to Madison, Wis., a dis- 
tance of 871 miles, and where no water competition exists, is 
@5 cents. Thus it will be observed that the freight rates upon 
railreads between water points is less than 50 per cent of what 
it is on lines where water competition exists. If the railroads 
can afford to make such rates for the carrying of freight along 
the river, then the Interstate Commerce Commission ought to 
compel them to make similar rates throughout the country. 
However, after the Government’s experience in the operation 
of railroads during the war, whereby we sustained a loss of 
$1,800,000,000, I think the publie has learned that it is doubtful 
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whether the railroads can afford to carry freight at the rate 
which they are now charging between inland points, and it is 
evident that the rates which they are making and have been 
making between river points is less than 50 per cent of the 
actual cost of operation, and yet these rates were established 
years ago, and undoubtedly for the sole and exclusive purpose 
of driving water competition from the rivers. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has tolerated this destructive and ex- 
pensive practice, and Congress has permitted it to continue 
by failing to enact legislation prohibiting it; and, incredible 
as it may seem, the Government of the United States has per- 
mitted this practice to continue during its operation of the 
railroads, thereby greatly augmenting the losses which it has 
sustained as the result of such operation. One arm of the 
Government has expended and is expending sums to the total 
amount of $10,000,000 for barges, towboats, and other equip- 
ments for use on the Mississippi and Warrior Rivers, in an 
effort to revive navigation upon these rivers, while another 
arm of tHe Government is operating railroads along these 
waterways, carrying freight at less than 50 per cent of the cost 
of operation, in an effort to prevent navigation from developing 
upon such rivers; and now we propose to further prevent the 
development of such navigation by delaying the appropriation 
of funds with which to provide the necessary channels for such 
barges and towboats. I repeat, if that is economy, then I fail 
to understand the meaning of the term. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. I want to ask the gentleman this 
question: If ten times as much money had been appropriated 
for the improvement of inland waterways as has been appropri- 


ated, would water transportation, in his judgment, be greater 


than it is to-day? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Transportation upon the rivers 
has been greatly retarded by the failure of Congress to appro- 
priate money to make the necessary improvements, But I doubt 
if any large amount of river traffic will develop as leng as the 
railroads operating between water points are permitted to prac- 
tice this destructive and wasteful competition. However, i am 
pleased to advise the gentleman from Nevada that both the 
Esch and Cummins bills, which are now in the hands of the 
conferees, contain ample provisions for abolishing this baneful 
practice, and when this practice is abolished we shall find an 
abundance of commerce ‘springing up everywhere along our in- 
land waterways. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. That is exactly the point and the fact 
that I wanted to bring out. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. As the matter stands to-day, 
barge lines operating upon the Mississippi River are carrying 
freight at a rate equal to 80 per cent of the rate charged by 
railroads paralleling the river, which is less than 40 per cent of 
the ‘rate charged by railroads for carrying freight between 
inland points thoughout the country, and Mr. M. J. Sanders, 
Federal director of the Mississippi and Warrior River Barge 
Lines, while testifying before the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee, recently stated that in the light of his experience as 
director of such barge lines he had no doubt but what when 
modern equipment is available he would be able to operate such 
lines at a less rate for freight than he is now charging and still 
earn a handsome profit for the Government. 

Mr. Oscar F. Barrett, of Cincinnati, a practical river man, 
who owns a large number of boats and barges which he operates 
on the Mississippi and who in the face of war-time prices and 
ruinous railroad competition expended $100,000 last year for 
new equipment, while testifying before the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee demonstrated his faith in river navigation by stating 
that if unfair railroad competition could be prevented he could 
raise $10,000,000 in 60 days’ time for investment in river equip- 
ment. 

I hope you will not construe my attitude as unfriendly to the 
railroads. They have been hampered by unfriendly legislation 
and public officials until they could not develop and until their 
stocks have become the most unattractive investment in the 
land, Government operation has taught us much abeut them 
that we had never known. But thelr management has done 
many foolish things, among which was an attempt to destroy a 
competition which they could not meet except at a loss, and 
that, too, when they had more freight than they could carry, 
petween points where water competition did not exist. I trust, 
however, that in the future they will profit by their mistakes 
of the past. 

River navigation now only benefits the inhabitants of cities 
along the waterways, but when joint through rates are estab- 
lished and through bills of lading issued all products carried 
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part way over water between origin and destination will profit 
by the cheaper rate. For instance, Kansas City is situated in 
the center of one of the largest wheat-producing sections of the 
United States. A large portion of that wheat is shipped to flour 
mills in Kansas City and manufactured into flour, and I am 
advised that a great portion of it is then shipped to the Pitts- 
burgh manufacturing district and sold, while the bulk of the 
wheat remaining is shipped to some seaport, where it is loaded 
upon ocean vessels and carried to foreign ports. If our rivers 
were Improved and navigation established the flour manufac- 
tured by the mills in Kansas City could be loaded upon barges, 
float dazyn the Missouri to the Mississippi, then down the Mis- 
sissippt to Cairo, and then towed up the Ohio to Pittsburgh, and 
the shipper of such flour would enjoy a rate of less than 50 per 
cent of that which he is now paying to the railroads, and wheat 
intended for foreign markets belonging to farmers and grain 
operators throughout Kansas, Nebraska, and western Missouri 
could pay the inland freight rate over the short rail haul to 
Kansas City, then load their wheat upon barges and have them 
towed down the Missouri to the Mississippi, thence down the 
Mississippi to the Gulf, enjoying a rate from Kansas City to the 
ocean of less than 50 per cent of what they are now compelled 
to pay. Would not such a rate be a benefit to every farmer and 
wheat operator in Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Iowa, and Ili- 
nois, or any other State so situated as to enable its freight to 
enjoy the cheaper water rate over a part of its road to destina- 
tion? The proof is conclusive that the railroads can not com- 
pete with barge lines in carrying freight. This difference in the 
cost of carriage should be recognized by the public and by Con- 
gress, and the barge lines should be permitted to carry the 
freight, where they can carry it cheaper, and the railroads should 
be paid a higher and a compensatory rate where barge lines are 
not available. Such a practice would benefit both the railroads 
and the public, 

Not only would river navigation be a blessing to the’ inland 
farmers, producers, and manufacturers of the Middle West, but 
it would release thousands of cars which are now being used to 
transport wheat, flour, and other products from the Mississippi 
Valley to the eastern seaboard, so that such cars could then be 
used to relieve the transportation congestion now pervailing all 
over the country, and there would still be more freight available 
for the railroads than they could handle, 

The railroads would be infinitely better off, because the public, 
enjoying the benefits of cheaper transportation of its foreign 
commerce, could then afford to pay them a remunerative rate 
upon its domestic commerce and they would no longer have the 
burden of operating a part of their lines at a heavy loss in an 
unwise effort to prevent commerce from developing upon the 
rivers, 

As a further illustration of the benefits to be derived from 
cheap water rates to the people living inland and away from 
waterways, permit me to state that not long since a towboat ar- 
rived in St. Louis from New Orleans carrying 68,000 sacks of 
sugar. Only 14,000 sacks of this cargo were consigned to St. 
Louis merchants, while 52,000 sacks were loaded upon freight 
cars at St. Louis and carried to points inland, thus enabling the 
inland consumers to benefit by the cheap water haul from New 
Orleans to St. Louis. And that which was accomplished by 
this cargo of sugar can be accomplished upon lumber, coffee, 
rice, and every commodity imported from a foreign country and 
used or consumed in the Mississippi Valley. 

For the purpose of showing the enormous amount of tonnage 
which can be carried in river navigation even under adverse cir- 
cumstances, I desire to state that a towboat recently picked up 
two new steel barges built by the Government, and placing 
therein thirteen hundred tons of iron ore at St. Paul it pro- 
ceeded without mishap down the river to St. Louis. So insignifi- 
cant was this load that it caused the barges to draw only 3 
feet of water and probably did not constitute more than one- 
fifth of the load which such barges were capable of carrying. 
Yet light as this quantity of iron ore was to a towboat it was 
sufficient to have loaded 50 freight cars, each haying a carry- 
ing capacity of 50,000 pounds. 

As a further evidence of the extent to which river navigation 
would relieve the present congestion in transportation, I desire 
to again call your attention to the testimony of Director Sand- 
ers, given when he appeared before the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee on December the 9th last. Upon that occasion he 
stated that a towboat had just arrived in St. Louis from New 
Orleans with 8,700 tons of freight. Considering 50,000 pounds 
as the average tonnage of a freight car loaded with general mer- 
chandise, which is a fair average, this cargo was sufficient 
to have loaded 348 freight cars. The Government now has in 

rocess of construction, and for use upon the Mississippi and 
Warrior Rivers, six steel twin-screw, 1,800-horsepower towboats 
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and 40 steel barges, each barge having a carrying capacity of 
2,000 tcnas. These towboats are to cost $360,000 each, and the 
barges are to cost $103,000 each. Mr. Dunn tells us that if the 
railroads should expend $1,000,000,000 additional each year for 
three years, with the best and most efficient management ob- 
tainable, they could not handle the business of the country. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. BEE. Do I understand that we are ready to give the 
railroads $1,000,000,000 approximately to tide them over, but 
that we stagger at giving a few million dollars to develop the 
waterways and harbors of this country? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. It is not expected that we shall 
be required to appropriate out of the Treasury $1,000,000,000 for 
each of the next three years for the use of the railroads for 
making improvements in order to enable them to meet the de- 
mands of commerce, but if the railroads are to make such im- 
provements the funds therefor will necessarily come from the 
shippers and passengers who use the trains, and it will have 
to be paid for at a rate more than 100 per cent higher than a 
similar service would cost if rendered by boats and barges 
upon the river. 

One of the lessons we have learned as a result of the World 
War is the vital importance of conserving our national re- 
sources. Our supply of timber is being constantly reduced and 
every effort is being exerted by the railroads to conserve ties. 
Transportation facilities can be established upon our inland 
waterways sufficient to meet the growing demands of commerce 
without the use of a single tie. The importance of conserving 
iron and steel is constantly increasing. The Government deter- 
mined during the war that 29,000 tons of steel, costing $6,500,- 
000, was sufficient from which to construct enough barges and 
towboats to carry annually a million tons of freight between 
New Orleans and St. Louis, while it was found that to construct 
rail equipment sufficient to haul an equal amount of freight 
would require 95,000 tons of steel, costing over $30,000,000. 
Then, too, it was found that it takes far less coal to convey a 
given amount of freight by water than it does by rail. In the 
light of this enormous saving to the Nation in timber and fuel 
and steel, how can Congress refuse to improve these our great 
inland waterways? 

As I stated before, such modern, up-to-date, twin-screw tow- 
boats cost $360,000 each; a modern, up-to-date steel barge, with 
a capacity of 2,000 tons, costs $103,000. Thus $1,000,000,000 
would purchase 1,000 towboats and 5,000 barges and leave 
$125,000,000—enough to complete the Mississippi River to St. 
Paul, the Missouri to Kansas City, the Illinois to its junction 
with the Chicago Canal, and have millions left. Five thousand 
steel barges of 2,000 tons each would have a carrying capacity 
equal to 400,000 railroad cars. If one towboat can go from 
New Orleans to St. Louis carrying freight sufficient in quantity 
to load 348 raiiroad cars, then 1,000 towboats equipped with 
adequate barges can each carry a similar cargo; and I venture 
the assertion, without fear of successful contradiction, that 
$1,000,000,000 will complete the Mississippi River to St. Paul, 
the Missouri River to Kansas City, and the Illinois River to 
the Chicago Canal, pay for the construction of enough barges 
and towboats to carry the outgoing and incoming commerce of 
the Mississippi Valley, and pay for the erection of a modern, 
up-to-date terminal in every city where freight is to be loaded. 
And what is more, it will relieve the congestion in transporta- 
tion, make it possible for commerce to expand and the country 
to develop, and will result in the accumulation of incomes from 
which a depleted Treasury can be replenished and a staggering 
war debt reduced. In the face of the facts which I have pre- 
sented and the conditions which I have described are we willing 
to depend alone upon the railroads for transportation, and that, 
too, when we are told upon good authority that an expenditure 
of $1,000,000,000 per year for three years will not equip them 
to handle the commerce of the country? This transportation 
question must be solved. The Nation can not stand idly by and 
see its commerce become stagnant and decay for want of the 
one essential upon which its existence depends. 

I do not belieye in Government ownership of railroads. I 
believe that such utilities, under proper regulation, should be 
left to private enterprise. But the country must have facilities 
for transportation. The railroads are admittedly unable to 
meet the demands made upon them, and the prospect for their 
future is not bright. If the railroads fail to meet the demands 
of commerce and other relief is not granted, then Government 
ownership is inevitable. Is it wise to utter a wail for economy 
and fold our arms in despair because funds are not available? 
Would it not be more economical to issue bonds or borrow 
funds and proceed at once to open our rivers to navigation? 
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Is such a policy of so-called economy consistent with our 


past? We wasted hundreds of millions of dollars by the 
methods used in the preparation and conduct of the war. Not 
long ago we gave a hundred million dollars to feed the peoples 
ef Europe, and now it is proposed that we vote $150,000,000 
mere. We expended twenty-five billions estab democra- 
cies beyond the seas, and now we gusp at the thought of in- 
vesting a few millions at home in opening our rivers to navi- 
gation and commerce. 

River improvements are inevitable. To delay their progress 
is waste. Arguments in their favor are unanswerable. The 
day will come, and soon, when sound economy and good 
judgment will prevail. The necessary legislation will be en- 
acted, appropriations will be made, and the work will be done. 
Then the waters now rolling uselessly through our valleys will 
bear their burdens and contribute their share to the nation’s 
wealth. Why delay a task of such grave importance? Why 
not do it now? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Mr. Chairman, this committee 
should be highly commended for strength of character to re- 
duce the ever-increasing amounts carried in the rivers and 
harbors bill. The time has arrived for reason in all things, 
and this committee has the courage to apply the remedy— 
economy—where it belongs. This will prove disappointing to 
those aceustomed to receiving mental aid under the 
guise of good business, but what they lose in subsidy will be 
gained for self-reliance. Rivers and harbors always carried 
too much money, benefiting contiguous lands worth billions, 
without placing a single boat on the river. The rivers pro- 
vided for are paralleled with railroads which make a discrim- 
inatory rate against interior points favorable to points where 
land and water meet; thus, instead of fostering water traffic 
by a square deal, interior points upon rails are charged unfair 
rates favoring water points, using dishonest practices to un- 
justly assault and destroy water transportation. It now comes 
with poor grace te ask interior points to vote money for water 
traffic while you permit rail rates to destroy shipping. The 
meney to control floods seems just and reasonable, but unjust 


dishonest and clearly encourage special privilege. - 
ties and chambers of commerce should guarantee that pensions 
intended to stimulate transportation by water should be not 
sandbagged by a loose interpretation of section 4, act of 1887. 
River localities while gaining low freight rates have permitted 
natural water traffic to be obliterated. Railroads under the 
management of shrewd men drawing salaries of $100,000 per 
year became t, even while getting Government sub- 
sidies of alternate sections 20 miles upon each side of their 
right of way. It is most difficult to withdraw special privilege, 
once established, and hard te convince Congress that rails re- 
quire new management. The stock in those magnificent prop- 
erties should be enhancing in value, and will when properly 
managed. 

Mr. WHALEY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point that there 


is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from South Carolina makes 
the point that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Iowa moves that the 
committee do now rise. The question is on agreeing to that 
motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Husrep, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 11892) 
making appropriations for the construction, repair, and preserva- 
tion of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other 
purposes, had come to no resolution thereon. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following titles 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their ap- 
propriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 866. An act providing for the issuance to Herman L. Kar- 
peles of a duplicate ef an original medal of honor awarded to 


his father, Leopold Karpeles; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


S. 1454. An act for the relief of John F. Kelly; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

S. 3176. An act to authorize the President of the United 
States to appoint Marion C. Raysor an officer of the Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 2782. An act for the purchase of the embassy building and 
grounds of the United States at Santiago, Chile; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

S. 849. An act to reimburse S. S. Buzzerd, postmaster at 
Berkeley Springs, Morgan County, W. Va., for cash stolen; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

S. 8245. An act to regulate the marriage of persons in the 
military and naval forces of the United States in foreign coun- 
tries, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on to-morrow the House dispense with business in order under 
the Calendar Wednesday rule until after the completion of the 
river and harbor bill, now under consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous censent that to-morrow, Calendar Wednesday, be dis- 
pensed with until after the completion of the river and harber 
bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMALL. I shall have to object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 


fe Mr. Montacce, for two days, on account of illness in 
y. 
To Mr. McArTHUR, fer two days, on account of illness. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Kennepx] if it is his intention to move to- 
morrow to dispense with Calendar Wednesday? Or will it be 
safe for those who are out of the city and who are interested 
in this bill to assume that he will not? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. I may make the motion. 

Mr. BEB. The gentleman may make it? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Yes. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the Heuse 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 23 
minutes p. m.) the House adjeurned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, January 21, 1920, at 12 o’elock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
supplemental estimate of appropriation required by the State 
Department for expenses of regulating entry of aliens in the 
United States, fiscal year 1921 (H. Doe. No. 622); to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
supplemental estimate of appropriation required by the State 
Department for the annual share of the United States in the 
expenses of the International Trade-Mark Registration Bureau 
at Habana, fiscal year, 1921 (H. Doc. No. 623); to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting draft 
of proposed legislation to provide for the payment of six 
months’ pay to the widew, children, or other designated de- 
pendent relative of any officer or enlisted man of the Navy or 
Marine Corps whose death results from wounds or disease not 
the result of his own misconduct (H. Doc. No. 624) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr, TREADWAY, from the Committee on Ways and Means, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3418) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the lading or unlading of vessels 
at night, the preliminary entry of vessels, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved February 13, 1911, reported the same with an 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No, 567), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, 


1920. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
x: RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. MacCORATE, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 1035) for the relief of the widow of 
Joseph C. Akin, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 569), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. : 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 1084) for the relief of Jose Ramon Cordova, reported 
the same with an amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
ane which said bill and report were referred to the Private 

lendar, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 8450) granting a pension to Annie J. Page; Com- 
mittee on Pensions discharged and referred to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 11834) for the relief of certain landowners of 
New Castie County, in the State of Delaware; Committee on 
5 Publie Lands discharged and referred to the Committee on 

laims, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memoriais 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 11918) to amend section 9 
: 55 the Federal reserve act; to the Committee on Banking and 

urrency. 

By Mr, O'CONNELL: A bill (H. R. 11919) for the relief of the 
families of policemen and firemen who lose their lives through 
death or injuries in the performance of their official duties in 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. GARD: A bill (H. R. 11920) to provide for a site 


and public building at Eaton, Ohio; to the Committee on Public 


Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LEE of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 11921) authorizing 
the erection of a post-office building at Rossville, Ga.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WEAVER: A bill (H. R. 11922) for the purchase of 
a site and the erection of a post-office building at Sylva, N. C.; 
to the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 11923) to amend 
the revenue act of 1918 in regard to deduction from income for 
contributions for certain purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 11924) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to contract for the enlargement, 
extension, remodeling, and improvement of the present Federal 
buikling in the city of Mason City, in the State of Iowa; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 11925) to amend an act entitied 
“An act to provide for the settlement of the claims of officers 
and enlisted men of the Army for the loss of private property 
destroyed in the military service of the United States“ ap- 
proved March 3, 1885, as amended by the act of July 9, 1918, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11926) to enable officers, enlisted men, or 
civilian employees of the American Expeditionary Forces, who 

received their pay and allowances in foreign currency or in the 
form of a check drawn by an Army disbursing officer and pay- 
able in foreign currency, to exchange the foreign currency or 
to cash such check in United States curreney at the rate of 
exchange at which the check was drawn; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 11927) to in- 
crease the efficiency of the personnel of the Navy and Coast 
Guard through the temporary provision of bonuses or increased 
compensation; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BLANTON: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
47) to remove Edward Keating from the Commission on Re- 
classification of Salaries; to the Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resotutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 11928) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Edward Carter; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 
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By Mr. BLAND of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 11929) granting a 
pension to Earl S. Reeves; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11930) grant- 
VVV to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11931) granting 
Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 11932) granting 
a pension to Henry N. Wilks; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHINDBLOM: A bill (H. R. 11933) for the relief of 
James G. Weart; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CLASSON: A bill (H. R. 11934) granting an increase 
of pension to Peter Filiatreau; to the Committee on Invalid 

ons. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: A bill (H. R. 11935) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Annie F. Willis; to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 11930) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas L. Harris; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 11987) granting a pension to Henry Bur- 
kitt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

‘By Mr. EMERSON: A bill (H. R. 11938) for the relief of Nel- 
son M. Maydole; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FESS: A bill (H. R. 11939) granting a pension to Mary 
F. Woods; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 11940) granting an increase 
of pension to James Nolan, jr.; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11941) granting a pension to Bessie B. 
Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 11942) granting a pension to 
Teresa S. Fisher; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LESHER: A bill (H. R. 11943) granting an increase 
5 pension to Abraham Hess; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 11944) for the relief 
of James F. Ayers; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11945) for the relief of W. C. Stewart; to 
tthe Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PARRISH: A bill (H. R. 11946) granting a pension to 
John B. Hamilton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 11947) granting an increase 
of pension to George McDowell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: A bill (H. R. 11948) for the relief of George 
W. Horn; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WEAVER: A bill (H. R. 11949) for the relief of 
‘Stanley Mitchell; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11950) granting an increase of pension to 
Etta Crisp; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FLOOD: Resolution (H. Res. 442) to pay W. L. Bragg, 
clerk to the late Hon. WALTER A. Watson, one month's salary ; 
to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. WATKINS: Resolution (H. Res. 443) paying to Wil- 
liam S. Smith $500 for extra services since December, 1912; to 
the Committee on Accounts. 


a pension to Frank A. 


PETITIONS, HTC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were taid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

288. By Mr. CARSS: Petition of Parent Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Bryan School, favoring legislation to establish a Fed- 
eral motion-picture commission for the efficient and economical 
censorship of motion-picture films so far as the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Government over the District of Columbin and the 
Territories and interstate commerce permits; to the Committee 
on Education. 

989. By Mr. CULLEN: Resolution from the Board of Com- 
merce of Flint, Mich, Edwin B. Linabury, secretary, favoring 
legislation that will stop the publication of radical newspapers 
of all kinds; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

990. Also, petition of Brooklyn (N. Y.) Lodge, No. 22, Benev- 
olent and Protective Order of Elks, favoring the deportation of 
ail dangerous aliens in the United States; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

991. Also, petition of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
way Co., the return of the railroads by the Govern- 
ment to their owners; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

992. By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of the executive com- 
mittee of Associated Industries of Massachusetts, urging the 
passage of Senate bill 3317 and House bill 11430; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. P 
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993. Also, petition of the postal employees of Greater Boston, 
relative to certain legislation; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

994. Also, petition of the Appalachian Mountain Club, favor- 
ing the Weeks bill; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

995. Also, petition of citizens of Massachusetts, urging the 
passage of the Lehlbach-Sterling bill; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

996. By Mr. DARROW: Petition of the Washington Camp, 
No. 804, Philadelphia, Pa., indorsing House bill 7; to the Com- 
mittee on Education, 

997. By Mr. ELSTON: Petition of City Council of Oakland, 
Calif., condemning the importation of Chinese laborers to the 
United States; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

998. By Mr. HILL: Petition of Protective and Defense Com- 
mittee of the Greater New York Taxpayers’ Association, for 
the enactment of House bill 10518, providing for a Federal 
urban mortgage bank; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

999. Also, petition of 155 realty owners in New York City and 
elsewhere, for the enactment of House bill 10518, to create a 
Federal urban mortgage bank; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

1000. By Mr. HUTCHINSON: Resolution adopted by Wash- 
ington Camp, No, 108, Patriotic Order Sons of America, of 
Quakertown, N. J., pledging the power and influence of their 
organization to vigorously oppose all bolshevik movements and 
tendencies and all efforts that make for the destruction or 
impairment of the Nation; also urging the deportation of all un- 
desirable aliens, and promising, individually and collectively, to 
patriotically cooperate with the Government in upholding Amer- 
ican principles and maintaining the Constitution; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1001. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of the Harrison 
Nurseries, of Berlin, Md., against certain provisions in House 
bill 10811; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1002. Also, petition of sundry ex-service men of Baltimore, 
Md., relative to certain legislation now pending; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

1003. Also, petition of filtration engineers of the city of Balti- 
more, Md., relative to certain legislation; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

1004. Also, petition of F. F. Berghoff, of Baltimore, Md., 
against the Cummins railroad bill, ete.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

1005. Also, petition of the Holy Name Society of St. Benedict’s 
Church, of Baltimore, Md., opposing House bill 7, ete.; to the 
Committee on Education. 

1006. Also, petition of the General Henry W. Lawton Camp, 
No. 5, of the Spanish War Veterans, relative to the Sells bill; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

1007. Also, petition of the Carey Machinery & Supply Co., of 
Baltimore, Md., relative to certain legislation now pending; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1008. Also, petition of F. A. Broadbent, of Baltimore, Md., in- 
dorsing the bill for the relief of Austria, etc.; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

1009. By Mr. MAPES: Petition of citizens of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., indorsing Senate bill 1699 and House bill 3149; to the 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

1010. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of Hermann M. Biggs, 
M. D., State commissioner of health of New York, urging Federal 
aid to the States in public-health work; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

1011. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of the San Francisco (Calif.) 
Chamber of Commerce, favoring certain legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Roads. 

1012. Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., protesting against Senate bill 2904 and House bill 
8315; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1013. Also, petition of the American Legion Post of Placerville, 
Calif., indorsing House bill 6044; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

1014. Also, petition of the Lindsay-Merryman Citrus Ex- 
change, of Lindsay, Calif., urging the support of constructive 
railroad legislation ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1015. Also, petition of the president of the Chamber of Mines 
and Oil, M. H. Whittier, of Los Angeles, Calif., relative to cer- 
tain legislation now pending; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1016. Also, petition of the Fresno Lodge of Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, protesting against the Cummins railroad 
bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
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1017. Also, petition of Miss Emma Church, of Palo Alto, Calif., | 
urging the antistrike clause in all railroad legislation; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1018. Also, petition of Clifford Coggins, of El Centro, Calif., 
urging support for the Kettner bill; to the Committee on Rail- 
ways and Canals. 

1019. Also, petition of Rev. Anson R. Graves, of Sonora, Calif., 
urging retention of Government control of the railroads; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

1020. Also, petition of city council of Oakland, Calif., protest- 
ing against the importation of Chinese labor to compete with 
nenea labor; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

1021. Also, petition of the Atkins Kroll Co., of San Francisco, 
Calif., protesting against House Document No, 284; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1022. By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of the Federal Council of the 
Church of Christ in America, of New York City, N. Y., opposing 
intervention in Mexico; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1023. Also, petition of Mrs. James Bennett, of Richmond, Ky., 
opposing the ratification of the treaty and league of nations; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1024. Also, petition of James A. Paisley, of Pennsylvania, 
relative to certain legislation; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

1025. Also, petition of the department of health of the State 
of New York, relative to certain legislation ; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1026. Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of Flint, 
Mich., relative to certain legislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1027. By Mr. VAILE: Petition of South Broadway Christian 
Church, of Denver, Colo., favoring the granting of full citizen- 
ship to the American Indians and the abolition of the Indian 
Bureau; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

1028. By Mr. VARE: Petition of Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce, relative to antitrust laws and proposed amendments 
for the same; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1029. By Mr. WATSON: Petition of the board of directors of 
the Quakertown (Pa.) Chamber of Commerce, indorsing the 
Davey bill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, January 21, 1920. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Almighty God, in the exercise of the highest privilege that 
Thou hast committed to any of Thy creatures, the privilege of 
prayer, we come into the region where God is, higher than that 
which is embraced within the laws of our land or of any nation 
or of the earth. In the presence of Jehovah, the God of our 
fathers, the source of light and life, we come for the inspiration 
of this day and pray Thee to guide us in the discharge of our 
duties. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 


The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 

On request of Mr. Smoor, and by unanimous consent, the read- 
ing of the Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, $ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ball Hale McNary Smith, S. C. 
Beckham Harding Moses Smoot 
Borah Harris Myers Spencer 
Calder Harrison Nelson Stanley 
Capper Henderson ew Sterling 
Chamberlain Hitchcock Norris Sutherland 
Colt ones, N. Mex Nugent Thomas 
Culberson Jones, Wash Overman Townsend 
Cummins Kello Owen Trammell 
Curtis Kendrick Phipps Underwood 
Dial Kenyon Pomerene Wadsworth 
Edge King Robinson Walsh, Mass. 
Fernald Kirby Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
Fletcher Lenroot Sherman Warren 
VF 
Frelinghuysen eCormic mmons olco 
Groans yi McKellar Smith, Ga. 


Mr. MOSES. I desire to announce the absence of my colleague 
[Mr. Kxxxs] on account of illness in his family. I ask that this 
announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] 
is detained from the Senate by illness in his family. 


1920. 
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The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY], the senior 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. Surrgj. the Senator from California 
[Mr. PHELAN], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Samrse], and 
the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHursr] are absent on 
official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-seven Senators haye an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS COMMISSION. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. In aceordance with the provisions 
of the resolution (H. Con. Res. 46) the Chair appoints as mem- 
bers of the joint commission on the part of the Senate to visit 
the Virgin Islands the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Enver], and the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Gay]. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stend, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House agrees to 
the amendments of the Senate to the concurrent resolution of 
the House (H. Con. Res. 40) providing for the printing of the 
final report of Gen. John J. Pershing as a House document. 

The message also announced that the House had passed au bill 
(H. R. 11033) to transfer the county of Early from the northern 
judicial district of Georgia to the southern judicial district of 
Georgia, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. SHERMAN. I present a memorial sent to me by the gen- 
tlemen signing it. They make a statement of certain proceed- 
ings had on a hearing of charges against one of the Metropolitan 
police force and state certain matters which require at least 
publicity if the matters stated be true. I ask that the statement 
be printed in the ConcressioNnat Rxconn without reading. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF THE CASE OF ROPEBRT T. HUNTINGTON IN THE POLICE 


COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AND BEFORE THE TRIAL BOARD 
OF THE METROPOLITAN POLICH DRPARTMENT. 
Pursuant to a 5 with Hon. Lawruxce Y. SHERMAN, of 
th Sen 1 95 — — 5 1920, ia oar t Tko faliure of Boar 
© morn’ of Fanua: r 0 ure oi d 
of 3 of District of Columbia, the 
Departmen t, the trial board of said 5 — corporation 
counsel's office of the Distt of Colum! to R g noses function in re- 


to the ve injustice perpetrated by them upon Robert T. Hunt- 

phe ibm, the following statement: ee 
char ae am 

the District of umbia, represent T 


ASEAN and Louis C. 3 
+ this to the proper protection 


n 
of the District of 


8 


Columbia, at least to 25 5 extent of Nery Bons mations destruction of 

oe the — Senn ea of nee 5 a insult 
r and pro enan jon 

from the members of that department. 


Tue owners do not feel that they are Bhi a the protection t. 
eae are entitled, for the followin: sens: ji yi 
G o'clock of that date, Mrs. injorence, Huntington, wife 
thelr howe | tenant of 3520 M Street NW. 


No police “ 


app Mrs. 
Huntington stated she all the way upstai whereupon 
CC 
ew minu er Mr. Huntin, — — who awn: m 
store on a short business errand, re 555 learn 
what the trouble was. Private Stivena, then, ina 
from Mr, Huntington, reg oe 4 lor 


of the 2 5 — p On the morn of October 31, 
1919, the da Piste’ aprimat Me OR the a led in the offi 
of ‘Assistant’ Corporation Counsel Hart for a Mr. t eure 


a. og 3 nature 
witnesses be 


of the officer’s conduct 


x nee a the police | d nent 
5 e efficer, Ww create a on 

— 5 75 3 that he would nolle prosse the case if Mr. 
it drop. Mr. and Mrs. Huntington ana their at- 
poe objected to 1 arrangement. It appears that the assistant 
corporation counsel, Mr. Hart, was more “ solicitous" of protecting the 
done name of the police department than in seeing that justice was 
one between the parties, e at one time was secretary to Raymond 
Pullman, major and superintendent of the Metropolitan Police De- 


woe 
On account of pressing business matters Richard J. T was un- 
able to be present at the hearing in the police court. er in the 


„ however, he and bis brother, Witham Taggart, and Mr. Robert 

E Funtington went to the office of Maj. Puliman and laid the facts in 
the case before him. 

After hearing a statement of the facta from them he referred them 

to ene of his assistants. to whom a statement covering the situation 


was dictated. Since then a request for copy of said statement has been 


The police d 
required 1 Mr. and Mrs. Huntington to file affidavits coveri the facts, 
This they did, with the result that t charges 


officer. 
then testified, ard was PAAA E A na the Seu he bie E E A 1 — 
testimony —— showed that the officer had used insultin 
gonge | to a lady and that ke had been under Bice — — orca ol 
At the enauron of Mr. Huntington's testimony 
had happened in the police court on the mornin 
31, 1919, was ee admitted. It was in 
the 3 5 that an ug not to have charges 
trial board had been cniered into, which was entirely 
The prosecution was halted and Mr. Hart was called to testify on 
behalf of the defense. He stated that at the hearing in his office all 
the parties had seemed “ solicitous ” that no further action should be 


taken in regard to the case. Upon this ex te statem: 5 
paeh A irrelevant. and immaterial, and ont cae 
unity of refuting their testimony, the chairma Siet of * the board 


trarily terminated the hearin § by dismissing the charges. The 
rig t of crossexamination was absolutely denied. 

‘either Mr. nor Mrs. Huntington were allowed to be represented by 
attorney, and the chairman of the board, Assistant Corporation Counsel 
Willems, and his two assistants shamefully neglected and failed dis- 
mally in their ug to see that complainants’ case was fairly presented. 

An appeal was promptly filed with the Board of Comte eons of 
the District of umbla, which is still pending, unacted o 
Communications have been addressed to the major and — 
ent of police, to the Board of Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, and to the chairman of the trial board reques copy of the tes- 
mesa taken before the trial board and asking early action on the 
t and to the 


superintenden 
commissioners have Deen r the chairman of the trial board, 
who studiously ignores counsel 2 8 the complainants in regard to the 
matter. He did not even show them the courtesy of 9 
their communientlon to him, and seems to have unde up his mind to 
let the matter lle before him indefinitely. 

It would appear from the eg er, that the board of commissioners, 
the police department, the trial board of sald department, and the cor- 
poration counsel's office mg of the facts herein set forth 
and have combined, and it is their whole end, aim, and vg en to pro- 


tect the name of the Metropolitan Police 5 8 
ot aoe Fee to protect the personal liberty and vate 5 of the 
pubi 


Prt. Stevens is stin on du in the vicinity of these perties, and 
the owners are fearful of 5 —— damage to them and Violation of the 
rights of their tenants. They certainiy will soon be without either 
property or tenants if such men are C with the protection of ft 


and them. 
It would a that Alar tage action is required to prevent the bap- 
pening of such occurrences in the future. 


RICHARD J. TAGGART. 
WILLIAM L. TAGGART. 

Mr. HARDING, F send to the desk for printing in the Rxconn 
a short memorial in behaif of the surviving veterans ef the Civil 
War. 

There being no objection, the memorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Reconp, as follows: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled: 
A MEMORIAL AND PETITION. 

Representing, as I believe, the sentiment and desire of my 
comrades of the Civil War, I respectfully memorialize and pray 
your honorable bodies soon te favor and pass the pending bill 
giving us an increase of pension. 

When Daniel Webster, at the laying of the corner stone of 
Bunker Hill Monument, addressed the remnant of the Con- 
tinental Army as “ venerable men who have come down to us 
from a former generation” it was just 50 years then from the 
date ef the Declaration of Independence. It is now 54 years 
sinee the firing on Sumter, and but a small and very aged 
remnant of the soldiers of that day survive now. So we respect- 
fully submit that if our bill be delayed it soon will be too late 
to benefit us who “ are about to die.” 

Most respectfully, 
JAMES McCormick DALZELL, 
Private, Company H, One hundred and 
Siteent Ohio Volunteer Infantry. 
Mr. NELSON presented a petition of Columbia Typographical 


“Union, No. 101, of Washington, D. C., praying for the enactment 


of legislation making February 12 of each year a legal holiday, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Minne- 
sota remenstrating against the adoption of the antistrike pro- 
vision in the pending railroad legislation, which was ordered to 
Hie on the table. 

THEATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in 
the Rrconp a letter from Hamilton Holt, of the Independent, to 
the New York World, in which he recites and recapitulates a 
number of tests, straw votes, on the subject of the treaty oc 
peace taken by various agencies all over the country. Ha calls 
particular attention to the fact that in ths gront vote by 410 


a 
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colleges, wherein 158,078 votes were cast, the enemies of the 
league polled only one-tenth of the total vote and the supporters 
of the Lodge reservations only one-fifth of the total vote. He 


cites also a postal-card test taken of returned soldiers showing 


an overwhelming sentiment for the ratification of the treaty 
with the League of Nations. He cites also the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the Church Peace Union, and other tests, and 
finally he cites a recent vote taken by 14 daily newspapers which 
united their records and which show 48 per cent for unqualified 
ratification, 35 per cent for a compromise of ratification, 10 per 
cent for the Lodge reservations, and 7 per cent for no league. 
Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I merely want to recall 
to my friend the Senator from Nebraska the statement by the 
editor of the World preceding the election in Kentucky that 
that election would constitute the first actual test of senti- 
ment on the league. It may be added that not one of the 
signers of the treaty in behalf of France is included in the 
new cabinet chosen to succeed that of Monsieur Clemenceau. 
There being no objection, the statement submitted by Mr. 
Hircucock was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE PEOPLE FOR THE TREATY, 


To the Editor of the World: 


Last week’s overwhelming vote of the faculties and students 
of the American colleges and universities in favor of ratifying 
the covenant without reservations, or only with such reserva- 
tions as will honorably compromise the differences between the 
factions in the Senate favoring some kind of a league of nations, 
must have given Senator Loper and his drastic reservationists 
and Senator Bogan and his battalion of death a severe jolt. 

Of the 158,078 votes taken in 410 institutions, 61,494 favored 
a compromise to permit immediate ratification, 48,232 favored 
the treaty without change, 27,970 expressed themselves in ac- 
cord with the Lodge program, 13,943 favored killing the treaty 
and the league, and 6,449 would negotiate a new treaty with 
Germany. In other words, less than one-tenth of the vote fa- 
vored Boram and less than one-fifth favored Lopcr. President 
Wilson’s uncompromising stand evoked more support than the 
Lodge and Borah proposals combined. In fine, nine-tenths of 
the voters are in favor of ratification in some form and seven- 
tenths are for a league more virile than the Foreign Relations 
Committee would have it. 

This vote, in which the mature judgment of the faculties 
corresponds with the idealism of the students, has been con- 
firmed by every other test so far taken in the country. The 
result of a postal-card poll of returned soldiers and sailors 
from southern Massachusetts made by Mr. Frank L. Andrews 
of Fall River showed that 554 voted for the league unamended, 
5 for reservations, and 12 were opposed. 

The American Federation of Labor at its annual meeting in 
July voted 29,000 in favor of the covenant and 400 against it. 
At a meeting of the national and State officers at Washington 
on December 13, 1919, the vote was 240 to 3 in favor of ratifi- 
cation, two of the three dissenters being unredeemed Irishmen. 

The Church Peace Union took a Nation-wide poll of the 
ministers of the country, Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish. 
The yote was 17,309 in favor of and 816 against—most of those 
in opposition being Irish Catholics. 

Fourteen daily newspapers from 10 States have just taken a 
very significant poll of their readers. The total vote was 48 
per cent for no reservations, 385 per cent for a compromise, 10 
per cent for the Lodge reservations, 7 per cent for no league. 
Most of the papers were in Republican congressional districts. 
The poll of the Portland Oregonian, which is not included in 
these percentages, was 11,096 for unamended ratification, 665 for 
compromise, 112 for the Lodge reservations, and 228 for no 
treaty. 

I have addressed 30 meetings in 10 States in the last three 
months on the league of nations—North, South, East, and West. 
Before I presented my case I invariably called for a show of 
hands from the audience. With one exception—on the New York 
east side—every assemblage voted about the same, not only those 
who came knowing they were to hear an address in favor of the 
league but those ready-made audiences such as composed the 
City Club of Cleveland, the Teachers’ Association of Minnesota, 
and the Southern Commercial Congress, which came for the oc- 
casion and not for the speaker. I found that about 60 per cent 
were in favor of the treaty as presented by the President, 30 per 
cent were for mild reservations, and the remaining 10 per cent 
were scattered between the drastic reservationists and bitter- 
enders. 

If all these straw votes are not sufficiently conclusive, the last 
doubt of where the country stands on the covenant must have 
been removed when the official representatives of 26 national 
organizations waited on Senator Lopce and Senator HITCHCOCK 


last week and urged them, in behalf of the majority and minority 
factions which they represent in the Senate, to get together, to 
compromise their differences, and to ratify the treaty without 
delay. When practically all the official organizations of the land, 
representing, among other classes, the farmers, the workers, the 
churches, the schools and colleges, the women, unite on a pro- 
gram of this kind, it is the American people that is speaking. 
From the aboye expressions of American sentiment it is evi- 
dent that the present alignment of the country on the League of 
Nations differs radically from that of the Senate. In other 
3 the Senate does not represent the American people on this 
e 


The Senators, therefore, have two imperative duties to perform 
if they would satisfy the people whose servants they are. 

First. They must compromise their differences so that 64 of 
the 80 Senators favoring some kind of a league of nations will 
ratify the treaty. 

Second. They must agree upon such a compromise as will per- 
mit the President to transmit it to our allies for their accept- 
3 rather than to project the issue into the next presidential 

ection. 

If the Senate in ratifying the treaty so emasculates it as to 
force the President to the latter course, there can be little doubt 
as to what the people will do at the next election both to the 
2 and the individual Senators who are responsible for the 

elay. 
Hamirton Hour. 

New Tonk, January 19. 

LEAGUE OF PEACE. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Recorp a short editorial from the Philadelphia Ledger of 
Sunday, January 4, entitled “ Roosevelt for a league of peace.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

ROOSEVELT For A LEAGUE OF PEACE. 


“A casual reader of Mr. Lawrence Abbott’s ‘Impressions of 
Theodore Roosevelt’ is liable to miss one of the most impressive 
and important things in the book, buried, as it is, in the middle 
of an extract from the comparatively little-known address which 
Roosevelt delivered before the Nobel prize committee at Chris- 
tiana in May, 1910. 

“No one will have the temerity to question Theodore Roose- 
velt’s patriotism or his ‘nationalism.’ It will scarcely be claimed 
that any of his utterances need ‘Americanization,’ 

“This Christiana address was one of the more studied and 
carefully prepared addresses of his European tour, being de- 
livered on an official occasion and before an audience of several 
thousand people, on the subject of ‘International peace.’ After 
expressing the hope that an ‘international supreme court’ of the 
world might be established and that armaments might be limited 
by international agreement, he added that until ‘some form of 
international police power, competent and willing to prevent 
violence as between nations,’ was established, ‘each nation must 
keep well prepared to defend itself.’ In other words, he recog- 
nized and admitted the fact that the choice for every govern- 
ment in the world was between becoming a party to a ‘form 
of international police power’ or laying upon its people the 
burden of maintaining an armament sufficient to defend itself 
from any foe or combination of foes. Just what the thought in 
his mind was, just what he meant by ‘an international police 
power competent and willing to prevent violence as between 
nations,’ he did not leave to guess or inference, however. He 
made it plain beyond the possibility of doubt or misunderstand- 
ing. He included this immensely significant sentence: 

“It would be a master stroke if those great powers honestly bent on 

ce should form a league of peace, not only to keep the peace among 
eer but to prevent, by force if necessary, its belng broken by 

“Jf Theodore Roosevelt had been representing the United 
States at Versailles in 1918, can there be any doubt that he would 
have urged that ‘master stroke’? Can there be doubt that, if 
the task had been assigned to him, he would have written article 
10 of the league covenant either as it is written or in language 
even stronger and more far-reaching? And will any friend or 
admirer of Theodore Roosevelt, any American who has one shred 
of respect for his memory, dare claim that he would have feared 
or shirked the responsibility of the assumption by the United 
States of its obligations under such a world league?” 

CESSION OF THRACE TO GREECE. 

Mr. LODGE. I report favorably from the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, with an amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
Senate resolution 216, and I call the attention of the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Krxc] to it. I would be glad if it could have 
present consideration. 


1920. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Reaptne CLERK. It is proposed to strike out the preamble 
and all after the word“ Resolved“ and to insert: 

That it is the sense of the Senate that those parts of Thrace which 
have been surrendered by Bulgaria and Turkey to the principal allied 
and associated powers and which, according to the showing made by 
Greece, are 9 and histoxicall reek and strategically im- 
portant to Greece, should be awarded by the peace erence to Greece 
and become incorporated in the Kingdom of Greece, Greece being cates. 
with the duty of granting to Bulga arrangements for the accommoda- 
tion of Bulgarian commerce at an Aegean port of a similar character 
to the accommodations granted Serbia at oniki, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution, 7 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I regret that the committee modi- 
fied in such a marked degree the resolutions heretofore offered 
by me dealing with the question of Thrace. ‘This resolution, 
as I understand, which is based upon the two resolutions which I 
offered which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, is not as broad and comprehensive or definite as I would 
like. My resolutions clearly indicated the portion of Thrace 
which shouid become a part of the Kingdom of Greece. The last 
resolution which I offered called for an expression of the Senate 
approving a policy by the peace conference which would give 
to Greece all of Thrace except that part occupied by Constanti- 
nople. Iam afraid this resolution will be misinterpreted and will 
lead to some misunderstandings. I think, however, it is the inten- 
tion of the Foreign Relations Committee to express the view 
that substantially all of Thrace should be awarded by the peace 
conference to Greece. 

-There are some parts of Thrace in which the Turks predomi- 
nate. This, however, resulted from the cruel treatment of the 
Greeks and the attempt made by the Turkish Government to 
destroy Grecian domination of those parts of Thrace to which I 
have just referred. However, ethnographically and geographi- 
cally, and certainly strategically, substantially all of Thrace 
should go to Greece; and, interpreting the resolution as so declar- 
ing, I shall be glad to support it. I wish it had been clearer in 
language, but am glad to have this expression from the Foreign 
Relations Committee and will be glad to have the Senate pass the 
resolution. Ata later day I shall seek an opportunity to submit 
a few observations concerning the claims of Greece, not only to 
Thrace but to some parts of Asia Minor. 

_Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the resolution comes from the 
committee of which I am a member, but I was unable to be 
present at the meeting this morning. It is not my intention to 
oppose it. I will simply say that in my opinion, and especially 
in view of the Senate’s vote on the treaty, it is not our business 
to assume to advise. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to, 


SHIPPING BOARD CLAIMS, 


Mr. FERNALD. I report back favorably from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, with amendments, the bill (S. 8451) 
authorizing the United States Shipping Board to adjust the equi- 
table claims of wooden-ship builders arising out of the prosecu- 
tion of the war and I request its immediate consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the bill may be read as proposed to 
be amended by the committee and as it will be presented to the 

nate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read as requested. 

The Assistant Secretary read the bill as proposed to be 
amended by the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I want to reserve the right 
to object to immediate consideration. I am not, however, op- 
posed to the Senator from Maine reporting the bill. 

Mr, FERNALD. Let it go to the calendar, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the cal- 
endar. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 3763) regulating the disposition of lands formerly 
embraced in the grants to the Oregon & California Railroad Co, 
at ee Bay Wagon Road Co.; to the Committee on Public 

n 
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By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 3764) granting an increase of pension to Milton A. 
Anderson; to the Committee on Pensions, 4 

By Mr. HARDING: 

A bill (S. 3765) for the relief of Rhodilla Silvers; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BECKHAM: ° 

A bill (S. 3766) granting a pension to Corbit J. Hopkins and 
Granville P. Hopkins; and 

A bill (S. 3767) granting a pension to Hollie Britton; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 3768) granting an increase of pension to Sherman 
E. Jackson (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: 

A bill (S. 8769) granting a pension to George W. Willey (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 3770) to amend the Federal reserve act as amended, 
prohibiting a rate of interest in excess of 6 per cent per annum 
on loans secured by stocks or bonds as collateral; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


COMMISSION RELATIVE TO FORMER SOLDIERS, SAILORS, AND MARINES. 


Mr. ROBINSON. I introduce a joint resolution and I ask 
that it may be printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 145) creating a joint com- 
mission of Congress to investigate respecting the health, em- 
ployment, and the advisability of legislation to promote the 
welfare of former soldiers, sailors, and marines in the service 
of the United States during the war with Germany was read - 
twice by its title, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 145) creating a joint commission of Con- 
gress to investigate 8 the health, compensation, and employ- 
ment, and the advisability of legislation to promote the welfare of 
former soldiers, sailors, and marines in the seryice of the United 
States during the war with any. 

Resolved, etc., That a joint commission of Congress, which shall be 
composed of three-Members of the Senate, to be appointed by the Vice 
President, and three Members of the House of Representatives, to be 
appointed by the Speaker, is hereby created for the purpose of investi- 
gating conditions respecting the health, compensation, and employ- 
ment, and g the advisability of legislation to promote the 
welfare of former soldiers, sailors, and marines in the ce of the 
United States during the war with the Imperial an Government. 

Said commission shall be empowered to hold hearings in Washington , 
and elsewhere in the United States and to issue subpœnas to compel 
5 8 of witnesses and the production of books, papers, and 

oguments. 

The commission shall report its findings and recommendations to the 
Congress within 60 days after the passage of this joint resolution. 


STANDARD OF CITIZENSHIP, 


Mr. PHELAN. I introduce a joint resolution and ask that it 
may be read. à 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 144) proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States was read the first 
time by its title and the second time at length, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That the following amendment is hereby proposed 
to the several States as an am t to the first section of Amend- 
ment XIV of the Constitution, which shall become valid to all intents 
and purposes as a part of the Constitution when ratificd by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States: 


“AMENDMENT XIV. 


Africans, 


te wherein they reside. No 
State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges 
or immunities of citizens of the United States; nor shall any State 
deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, without due process of 
law Ti nor Seay to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection 

* n shall hi r to enforce, = 
7. °° MOP Dy appropriate legisla 

Mr. PHELAN, Mr. President, I simply desire to state in 
moving a reference of the joint resolutior to the Judiciary 
Committee that at this time it seems appropriate and timely 
for the reason that the Congress is engagdd in the work of 
Americanization. This amendment on its face may seem ex- 
traordinary to many Senators, because from the beginning of 
the Republic children born upon the soil are ipso facto citizens. 
We have acquired the Hawaiian Islands, which are now known 
as the Territory of Hawaii, an integral part of the United 
States, and there this condition exists: In less than 14 years 
the native-born Japanese population will control the Territorial 
legislature and all the elective offices. Therefore we will find 
the Territory of Hawaii under alien control because these 
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people are not assimilable, owe allegiance to their Mikado, 
and who, after and before the regular school hours, are now 
studying the Japanese language, traditions, and leyalty to the 
home Government. 

They seem to be unassimilable, un-American, and often anti- 
American, and hence those born upon our soil under this amend- 
ment, if it should prevail, would not be in power to control the 
Territorial government of Hawai. 

At the present birth rate it is estimated that in 90 years there 
will be more Japanese in California than Americans. i 

Under the administration of Gov. Johnson, in 1913, a land 
law was passed by which it was provided that persons ineligible 
to citizenship in California might not acquire agricultural lands. 
That law from which so much was expected is to-day absolutely 
a dead letter, because those forbidden persons are putting the 
agricultural lands which they buy in the names of their native 
children, who are citizens and enjoy all of the privileges, rights, 
and immunities of American eftizens. 

Hence there is a necessity for changing our fundamental laws 
so that only the children of white persons, those of African 
descent and of American Indians and such others as the Congress 
may naturalize, shall enjoy the priceless boon of American citi- 
zenship. We must not allow that boon to be used for the de- 
struction of a State, either California, Oregon, or Washington, or 
the Territory of Hawaii. I trust that the Judiciary Committee, 
to which T ask its reference, will favorably consider it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The joint resolution will be re- 
ferred to fhe Committee on the Judiciary. 

ADMIRAL WILLIAM 8. SIMS. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I offer the resolution which I send 
to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 287) was read, as follows: 


ever with respect to this matter. The subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate is charged to inquire into the eriticism made by the ad- 
miral upon the direction of the naval operations by the Navy 
Department during the war. I do not desire to precipitate any 
question whatever here as to whether Admiral Sims is right or 
is not right in his criticism of the conduct of the operations. 
That is neither here nor there. I submit, however, that it is 
impossible to say anything or to find out anything that is in 
extenuation or justification of the disclosure by this officer of 
a confidential communication made to him under these circum- 
stances, and I submit that the matter is not to be a matter of 
consideration by the committee at all under the powers given 
to it. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the Senator from IHinois made 
the objection in the usual form by asking that the resolution go 
over. If the Senator from Montana has any doubt about its 
being an objection, I object. 

Mr. President, I do not wish, on the reading from the desk 
of a resolution of that character, to condenm unheard and un- 
considered one of the highest officers of the Navy of the United 
States for a remark that he made in testimony before a Senate 
committee. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask a question of one of 
the members of the subcommittee? 

55 PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 
e. 

Mr. BORAH. I want to ask a question before it goes over. 
Was this letter called out by the subcommittee? 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I will answer that question, if 
the Senator has no objection. ‘The tetter was called out at my 
request. : 

ù Mr. BORAH. Admiral Sims did not velunteer that informa- 

on? j 
t Mr. HALE. Admiral Sims did not volunteer the information. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I have the record 
befere me, and I shall be very glad to give the Senate accurate 
information concerning the circumstances wnder which the letter 
came before the subcommittee. I shall ask leave to do so, if 
the Senator will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. BORAH. I asked one of the subcommittee. I did not 
know the record was here. 

Mr. HALE. The circumstances, Mr. President, were as fol- 
lows: After Admiral Sims had been going on for some time with 
his testimony, I asked him whether he had any further corre- 
spondence with the Secretary of the Navy touehing on the ques- 
tion of awards in the Navy, or on any matter that would affect 
the morale of the service. I have forgotten the exact wording of 
his reply; but it was in response to this request that he produced 
the letter, and I think he did so very properly. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the statement made 
by the chairman of the subcommittee is quite accurate as far as 
it goes. The facts about the matter, as disclosed by the record, 
which I have before me, are these: 

The admiral was being cross-examined by the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Prrrmwan], and in the course of the cross-examina- 
tion of the admiral by that Senator the chairman of the com- 
| mittee interposed and asked about a letter. I read as follows: 

Senator PITTMAN. In r particular recommendations, by reference 
to the record, you will he acted exactly as the board did in 
two-thirds of the cases; in some of the cases he reduced the recom- 
mendation, and in others lie agreed with you. 

Admiral SIMS. 9 

The CHAMMAN. Adm Sims, I think in connection with this mat- 
ter, if you have had any further correspondence with the Secretary of 


the Navy about the question of awards and their eflect on the morale of 
the service, it would be well for you to give that correspondence to us 


at pne ere y 
Admiral Stus. It does not bear particularly upon the question of the 
awards, but it does bear npon the question of the morale of the service. 
The CHAIRMAN. Then, I think it is decidedly germane to the issue. 
Admiral s. As I said before, the actien ef the board in the 
awards ‘is only the last straw in this whole business. 
Senator . I finish this line of examination with regard 


8 7 
The IRMAN. If the admiral bas expressed himself in rd to 
ag i 2 any letter that will throw light upon the s t, we 
ve it. 
Senator McCormick. My sentiment is that we should give the admiral 
an op ty to furnish us these letters before we get too far away 
sere’ subject to which they refer. 


i S. Sims being under examination, he offered and there was 
8 ubile a copy of a letter thero- 
of Navy, in which, 


said 
explicitly denied having given to Admiral Sims the alleged oni- 
tion, to wit: “ Don't let the British pull the wool over your 8 75 It i 
e wou 


on a mission of the highest im- 
nee and most extreme cacy, merits universal and unqualified 
reprobation. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I anticipated that 
in all probability the chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs would present a resolution of this character for the con- 
sideration of the Senate. As he has not done so, I have assumed 
to present it myself. 

I do not desire to say anything on the resolution further than 
te remark that whether the admonition was given or was not 
given to Admiral Sims, the disclosure of it under almost any 
conceivable circumstances must have the reprehension of every 
American citizen. If a lawyer should disclose under almost any 
circumstances the confidential communications made to him by 
his client he would have the contempt of every member of his 
profession, if he would not actually be disbarred from prac- 
ticing. 

I ra unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
resoiution. 

Mr. McCORMICK and Mr. LODGE addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. MCCORMICK. Without assuming to express a judgment 
on the resolution of the Senator, and considering that the mat- 
ter is under review by a subcommittee of the Naval Affairs 
Committee, I must ask that the resolution go over under the 
rule. - 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, of course I take 
this to be an objection to the present consideration of the reso- 
lution ; but I merely desire to say that I do not understand that 
the subcommittee of the Senate is charged with any duty what- 


aiff t opinion. 
wee ee nara do not t think — can get any further along 
And so on, and so on; and so the cross-examination of the 
Senator from Nevada proceeds for some length, occupying a 
number of pages, when the chairman again interposes, and says: 


The CHAIRMAN. Now, Senator PITTMAN, with your mission, we 
will go ahead with the question I put to the admiral, Ar the admiral 
cares to proc 


Admiral Sims, As I said in the little preliminary statement that I 
made yesterday, this business of tiie awar 


of medals fell on the servico 
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in a very critical condition of morale, which goes back a long ways, and 


has quite a good deal to do with the way in which the war was man- 
aged from a naval point of view; and it is this question of morale, as 
well as the question of awards, that is being investigated. It seems to 
me that it is quite peoe that anything that bears on the morale should 
be taken into consideration. 

This is a letter that I have written to the Secretary of the Navy un- 
der date of the Tth of January. As I said in my preliminary state- 
ment, it is the duty of an officer who has been in a ble position 
of command during a considerable war, by the regulations of the Navy 

artment, to state any criticisms that he may have which, in his 
judgment, will be useful A avoiding mistakes in future wars; and it is 
the mistakes we want to avoid, and not camouflage in any respect. The 
following is this letter: 

Mr. HALE. I thank the Senator for practically bearing out 
what I said. My statement, of course, was made simply on my 
recollection of what I had said. The admiral did produce the 
letter, and produced it because I insisted that he should. I am 
entirely willing to take all responsibility for the publishing of 
the letter. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I had supposed that this letter 
came out just as the record shows it did come out—that is, at 
the request of the subcommittee. I do not suppose the subcom- 
mittee knew what was in the letter when they asked for it, but 
I doubt if the admiral would have any right to refuse to give 
it up if the subcommittee asked for it. I should want to ex- 
amine that question before I condemned the admiral. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. Let me say before I sit down—— 

Mr. TRAMMELL. As a member of the committee, I wish to 
make a brief statement. 

Mr. BORAH. Just a moment. Before I sit down I think we 
are making a mountain out of a molehill as to what Secretary 
Daniels is supposed to have said, When he advised the admiral 
not to let the English pull the wool over his eyes, he disclosed a 
remarkable knowledge of English history and of the great genius 
of the English people. It is no reflection upon the English people 
to say they are most vigilant and effective in looking after their 
interest. It is no serious matter for an American to give in- 
struction to look carefully after our interests. It was a col- 
loquial way of saying guard American interests; that is what you 
are there for. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me to interrupt, the admiral does not charge the Secretary with 
having given him that instruction, does he? 

Mr, HALE. He does not, 

Mr. BORAH. Well, whoever he was, he was not guilty of a 
crime. What was the Senator going to say? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I just desire to state that the admiral was 
not imposed upon in this matter at all. He had the letter with 
him, and brought the letter to the committee meeting with him, 
and nothing had been said in the open session of the committee 
prior to that time in regard to this letter. It seems, however, 
that the chairman did know that he had such a letter with him, 
and the chairman permitted him to read the entire letter, and 
after the entire letter had been read the chairman discovered 
that it was without the scope of the authority of the committee 
to inquire into the matters covered by the letter. He did not 
even care to have any inquiry made in regard to the letter at 
that time, but thought the committee should adjourn immediately 
and take up the matter with the main committee. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the chairman did know that there 
was such a letter, because it had been spoken about in the public 
press several days before the hearing. The chairman, however, 
had not seen the letter and was not aware in any way of its 
contents. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not suppose that Admiral Sims would have 
any right to object to giving up the letter if he was asked for it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It does not appear that he produced 
the letter by an order of the committee. He had the copy con- 
venlently at hand. 

Mr. BORAH. I suppose he did have it conveniently at hand, 
because he was under examination with regard to all these mat- 
ters, But I do not find anything to censure either in Mr. 
Daniels or the admiral. They were dealing with a situation, 
and when you analyze Mr, Daniels’s statement, if he did make 
it, there is nothing to which anyone can reasonably object. It 
was a very proper admonition to be given to the admiral. Simply 
because we were an associate in the war is no reason we should 
not be vigilant to protect our interests. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I trust the Senator 
will recognize that the resolution does not take issue at all with 
the wisdom or unwisdom of giving the admonition. The ques- 
tion is, Should Admiral Sims have disclosed his secret instruc- 
tions? 

Mr. BORAH. If he had done so yoluntarily, I would stand 
with the Senator; but he was before a committee which was 
going into the investigation of a very serious matter, and I can 


see very well how the committee could call it out in perfect good 
faith, and having so called for it I do not know how the admiral 
would have any right to refuse to give it up. But I do not care 
to discuss that at this particular time. That is a matter about 
which I might change my opinion according to the circumstances 
a: they hereafter develop. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I do not think this is the time 
to discuss the merits or the demerits of the unfortunate contro- 
versy which Admiral Sims has precipitated and now in charge 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs. I regret that it has arisen 
somewhat prematurely; but tn view of the comments made by 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] I want to express my 
dissent to them. I do not know who gave the instruction or the 
warning to the admiral to beware of the British, or words to 
that effect. He has not disclosed its author. The Senator from 
Idaho says that neither he nor the Secretary is to blame for 
anything then said or any warning given. 

As far as the public have any information, however, it would 
seem to me that the admiral has grossly violated somebody’s 
confidence in giving to the world an incident which either pro- 
ceeded from the highest official sources or was made to him by 
way of friendly and confidential warning. 

I hope that the disclosures which the investigation will lead to 
may disabuse my mind of that opinion, because I have little re- 
gard for any man, I do not care whether he is an admiral or a 
footpad, who will violate a confidence. That defense can neither 
be condoned nor explained. 

It may be that the admonition was a part of his official in- 
structions, and I hope the subcommittee will insist, before the 
admiral leaves the stand—and he seems to belong to that class 
of people who need to be given all the rope they want when they 
hang themselves—that he shall disclose the author of that state- 
ment, not because of its abstract importance, although in view 
of the past pro-British record of the admiral I would regard it 
as a very necessary precaution ; but he ought to be made to give 
the author and the circumstances under which the warning was 
given. Now that he has opened the door, everything in the 
apartment should be disclosed to the public. When that is done 
I shall probably have something to say regarding an incident. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Montana, 
in advocating his resolution calling on the Senate to condemn 
the revelation of confidential communications from the Navy 
Department to Admiral Sims, said his justification for intro- 
ducing the resolution was the fact that the subcommittee 
would not take cognizance of it under the instructions given 
it by the Committee on Naval Affairs. I would like to ask the 
chairman of the subcommittee whether he would think it com- 
petent for his subcommittee to pass upon the propriety of the 
act of Admiral Sims in disclosing this confidential information? 

Mr. HALE. I do not think it is especially material, Mr. 
President. I think, as the Senator from Idaho said, that you 
are making a mountain out of a molehill, If the Navy Depart- 
ment gave confidential instructions to officers whom it sent 
abroad within a week or two of the time when we declared war 
on Germany, telling them that they must not allow the British 
to pull the wool over their eyes and that we would as soon 
fight the British as the Germans, I think it is high time that 
such instructions were called to the attention of the country. 

Mr. PHELAN. Then the subcommittee thinks it is its only 
duty to consider the conduct of the Navy Department and not 
of the officers of the Navy? 

Mr. HALE. We are going to consider the charges in the 
letter of Admiral Sims, and that will probably lead, I should 
think, to a general investigation or review of the conduct of the 
war in connection with naval matters. 

Mr. PHELAN. But the question has been raised here in the 
resolution that it was an act of extreme impropriety on the part 
of an officer of the Navy in revealing at this time confidential 
communications. I want to know, because that will govern my 
course in either approving or disapproving the resolution, 
whether the subcommittee is going to take cognizance of it 
with a view of reprimanding Admiral Sims if the proof war- 
rants it? 

Mr, HALE. I think the subcommittee will take cognizance of 
that, and every other matter that comes up in relation to the 
eonduct of the war, and will then do what it sees fit. 

Mr. PHELAN. Then, the subcommittee will pass upon the 
propriety or the impropriety of the revelation made by Admiral 

ims? 

Mr. HALE. In the course of the investigation I have no doubt 
of it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. May the Chair inquire whether 
ms is before the Senate or not? Is the resolution before the 

enate? 
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Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the Senator from. Illinois [Mr..} very seriously consider the propriety of the eommittee intro: 
McCorsack] asked that it go over under the rule, and the Sena- | ducing- such legislation. I know only this tragic case of this old 
tor from Montana seemed to have some doubt as to whether that | woman, who has broken with her children upon the Issue of the 
was an objection when I said, “I object,” and T thought I said | war, who has sought a divorce from her husband, and who is 
it clearly. now in Washington poverty stricken. That was my only reason 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘Then it is over now under the rule. for introducing the joint. resolution. j 

e ARVES Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, E understood there was 


1 
Mr. SHEPPARD submitted the following Fution (S: R some difference between this case and the ordinary case aris- 


t of fact th he had di roceedi 
286) which was read, considered by unanimous consent, and — 20 the: ae — ee 3 PE DOE 
agreed to: 


began. 

Mr. McCORMICK, She had. The Senator from Nebraska 

Pahora npe 8 1,000 3 Document 259, is absolutely right. 

pee ee. Catan ton the une ef tae tarate, UO AACA Pepi 4 There being no cbjection the joint resolution was considered 
x as in Committee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


The VICE: PRESIDENT inid before the Senate the amend. | peng eee g. Hie, of the Eat ats Navy, a: mativesbore 
ments of the- House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3371) | citizen of the United States, and a resident of the State of . — 
authorizing Gordon N. Peay, jr., his heirs and assigns, to con- married in 1886 Eberhard Alten, an alien of German birth 
struct, maintain, and operate à toll bridge and approaches thereto | Whereas the’ sald Augusta Louise de Haven-Alten left Germany im 1011 
across the: White River. ie pe a A a 
Mr. KIRBY. I move that the Senate disagree to the amend- | ane 1811 Muc wart from ber anid’ Nasbundf; an any, and nas 
ments of the House, request a conference of the two Houses on | Whereas the said —— . since returned 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, the conferees Bal 
on the part of the Senate to be appointed by the Chair. 
The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 


to. the United) States and renewed her residence therein and peti- 
tioned Congress to be readmitted to the status and privileges of a 

a Carper, Mr. Ener; and Mr. Kinnx conferees on the part of the 

enate, 


, citizen of the United States, under and by virtue of the power and 
laws of the United States of Amerien: erefore, be it 


Resolved, etc., That Augusta Louise: de: Haven-Alten, daughter of 
; ia Joseph Edwin de 2 be, aud. sio is menue toe cy agg 
a citizen of the United States. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read’ 
the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to- 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED: 


II. R. 11053. An act to transfer the county of Early, from the 
northern judicial district of Georgia to the southern judicial 
district ef Georgia was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


x 3 LOUISE: DE. HAVEN-ALTEN. + COAL. CORPORATION: INCOMES... 

Sn EE eee etre Louise de Haver, | Mr. HARRIS. Mr: President, 1 move that the Senate pro- 
Alten tm the status and privileges of u citizen of the United j ceed to the consideration of Senate resolution No.. 247. 
States, I ask leave to say a: werd regarding it, because I feel The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to con- 
there will then be no objection: to Its consideration and passage: sider the resolution which proposes to direct the Secretary of 

The joint resolution seeks to repatriate Augusta Louise de the Treasury to furnish the Senate. certain detailed. informa- 
Haven-Alten, an American woman, now over 50 years of age, tion secured from income and profits tax returns of tlie taxable 
who was married to a German, who instituted proceedings for 4 7°" 1918 as to relative incomes of alk corporations engaged in 

: mining coal. 

scarier ppaki econ oep eee 50 eee eee Mr. PRELINGHUYSEN, I desire to offer the following 
proceedings during the course of the war. She has long been S ay 5 
separated from her husband, who, through the agency of the ne 4 PRESIDENT: The amendment WHE be stated. 
German Government, has sequestrated her property in Ger- p mt 5 Secrerary. Add at the end of the resolution 
many. Mrs. de Haven-Alten, therefore, is almost penniless be- 3 a e 3 92 

* e ur resolv: Te 0 e b 
0 ̃ CCC 

She is the daughter of an officer of the United States Navy. ved. E n and. bituminous: enay- mines, togettier with the 
Consideration of her ease by the subcommittee and by the Im- gross me of each of said miners and mine workers, the income taz 
migration Committee has resulted in the unanimous report of paid by them and each of them, and the net income of the same. 
the joint resolution to whieh T have referred. The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 

We have precedents, of course, in the case of Mrs: Scoville- | amendment offered by the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mumm, the resolution covering whem has passed the Senate in| Mr. THOMAS, Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
the present Congress; and the ease of Mrs. Nellie Grant Sartoris. | Senator introducing; the resolution what will be the expense to 
I hope that there may be no objeetion to the joint resolution, as the Government in complying: with it, particularly if the amend- 
Mrs. de Haven-Alten is almost in a state of penury, I am in- | ment. of the Senator: from New Jersey is: accepted? 

formed. Mr. HARRIS: I hope the amendment of the Senator from 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the effect of the | New Jersey will not be agreed to, because it would result in 
joint resolution is to restore American eitizenship to some Amer- | delay in procuring the information desired under the reso- 
ican lady who married an alien enemy? tution. 

Mr. McOORMICK. Precisely, exactly like the ease of Mrs. Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. May I ask that the Senator repeat 
Scoville- Mumm, which was eonsidered by the Senate some weeks his statement? I could not hear him. 
ago. Mr. HARRIS. E stated that E hope the amendment of the 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I suppose there are a great number | Senator from New Jersey will not. be agreed to, because of the 
of women in the same situation. 7 expense and delay in getting the desired information. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I dare say, Mr. President. The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND]. has pro- 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then would it not be quite appro- |: posed am amendment which would require the Secretary of the 
priate to pass some general legislation, instead of extending our | Treasury to give information in regard to all corporations, and 
favors te particular individuals: who: have friends in the Senate? f I shall favor that. 

Mr. McCORMICK. This lady, so far as I know, has no friends I ealled the office of the Secretary ef the Treasury this morn- 
in the Senate. I have not even ever seen her. Her tragic case ing and talked’ with Mr. Roper: in regard to the amendment. 
was related to me by a mutual friend who sought the introduc- | offered by the Senator from West Virginia. He told me that 
tiom of this joint resolution in view of the Senate’s: favorable | the: President some days ago had requested the Treasury De- 
action upon the resolution restoring citizenship to Mrs Scoville- partment to get for the Coal Commission the information de- 
Mumm.. sired under my resolution, and that the information was 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But if the lady is in no different ready, and he could furnish it to the Senate without. delay, but 
situation from that of a large number of other women, why that it would take some time to: get all the information desired 
should not the legislation be general and let all take advantage | by the amendment proposed by the Senator from West Virginia, 
of it? which amendment I favor. 

Mr. McCORMICK, Mr. President, if the Senator would in- Mr. THOMAS. I do not recall that the Senator stated what 
troduce a resolution to that end, certainly I. should not oppose: Mr. Roper's estimate of the cost would be if the resolution was 
it. If I were a member of the Immigration Committee I should | agreed: to as originally introduced, 
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Mr. HARRIS. The information requested by the resolution 
introduced by me is all ready, and has been furnished to the 
Coal Commission, and would not require any expense or delay. 
The other information would require 90 days or more and the 
assistance of about 200 clerks. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to say in response to what the 
Senator from Georgia has just stated that in 1918 a similar 
resolution was passed by the Senate, calling upon the Secre- 
` tary of the Treasury to furnish the identical information which 
is now suggested by my amendment. ‘The resolution was passed 
on the 6th of June, and the information was furnished to this 
body on the Sth day of July, one day less than one month. 
So the figures now given by the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue seem to be somewhat excessive, at least as to the time 
required to give the information to the Senate. 

Mr. HARRIS. I asked Mr. Roper if he could not get it within 
a shorter length of time than 90 days, and told him of the 
time required 2 years ngo, which was about 30 days. He 
said that at that time he put all the employees on that work, 
and that now the Government would lose about $25,000,000 of 
delinquent taxes if he put all the force upon this work, but that 
he could furnish it within 90 days. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have no doubt it will take an enormous 
office force and considerable time to prepare the information 
which the resolution and the amendment will embrace. I can 
perceive as much necessity for the one as for the other, but I 
have a fundamental objection to the resolution itself. It is in 
direct and distinct violation of the laws of the United States. 
Under the revenue laws 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This is a Senate resolution? 

Mr, HARRIS. It is. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is a Senate resolution, not a joint or con- 
current resolution. 

The revenue laws of the United States provide that these re- 
turns shall not be disclosed to the public, but gives the Presi- 
dent authority, under certain conditions, in his discretion, to 
disclose their contents. It appears from the statement of the 
Senator from Georgia that the information has been given to 
the Coal Commission and I have no doubt that it has been given 
in strict accordance with the law. We now have a Senate reso- 
lution proposing to instruct an official of the Government to dis- 
regard the law which he is sworn to support and to disclose to 
the Senate information which under that law he can not dis- 
close except as the President shall direct. 

I make the point of order, therefore, Mr. President, that the 
8 and the amendment are both beyond the power of the 

enate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair sustains the point of 
order. The resolution is not in order, as it is a Senate resolution 
violating an act of Congress. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should like to ask if it would be in order to 
amend the resolution by providing that it shall be within the 
discretion of the President? ‘That is the wording of the law. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that even that will not do. I want 
to say to the Senator from Georgia, as I said before when the 
resolution was up for consideration, that it is not that I object 
to the information being furnished, but that the Senator is trying 
to repeal an act of Congress by a Senate resolution. If the 
Senate wants to make it a joint resolution and allow the House 
to pass upon it, too, that is a different thing entirely. p 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A joint resolution, in the opinion 
of the Chair, would be in order, but not a Senate resolution. 

Mr. BORAH. That is what I was going te suggest. A joint 
resolution would accomplish it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Certainly; a joint resolution for the 
purpose would be in order. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, if I am in order, I 
should like to say to the Senator from Georgia that at the present 
time there is a Senate committee investigating the coal question, 
and they intend to procure from the operators themselves, from 
their books, the profits that they are making. 

I desire, further, to say that the committee also intend to pro- 
cure information regarding the wages that are now being paid. 
I have no sympathy with any coal operator who is making an 
unfair profit, but I seriously object to the effort that is now 
being made to raise the miners’ wages 14 per cent and give 
publicity to the fact that that 14 per cent will be taken out of 
the operators, when it will not. When that 14 per cent is to be 
imposed on the consumer, as it has been in my State, Increasing 
the expense to the public service corporations $500,000 in the 
cost of their coal and increasing the cost to the con- 
sumer, it is time to call a halt. 

The motive of the resolution, which, I strongly is to 
show that the operators are making an unusual profit in order 


that a still further advance may be made in the miners’ wages 
and that it can then be imposed upon the operators, which is net 
possible under the contracts that prevail now between the op- 
erators and the large consumers of coal. 

For that reason I offered my amendment to show that the 
miners of the country are now earning a wage far beyond what 
skilled workmen in other employments are making. I want the 
whole question shown up, if the committee are not to be in- 
trusted with the further duty of procuring the information. 


AWAEDS OF NAVAL DECORATIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any further morning busi- 
ness? 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, at the close of the session yester- 
day afternoon I introduced Senate resolution No. 285, providing 
counsel and clerical assistance be given the subcommittee which 
is investigating the question of awards in the Nayy. No action 
was taken on the resolution. An amendment was offered, and, 
a lack of quorum haying been developed, the Senate adjourned. 
I should like to ask what is the parliamentary status of the 
resolution? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair finds upon his return 
that according to the calendar Senate bill 3315 is the unfinished 
business, but the Chair does not believe it. The Chair thinks 
the resolution of the Senator from Maine is the unfinished 
business. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Recorn show that unanimous consent 
z. 3 that the unfinished business should be temporarily 

e 

The VICE PRESIDENT. I have not examined that. I pre- 
sume it was taken up by unanimous consent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought that was asked by the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], and in that case, of course, Senate bill 3315 
would be the unfinished business. However, the Rrecorp does 
not show that unanimous consent was asked. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Record shows as follows: 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there any objection to the present consid- 
eration of the resolution? 
$ —.— Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the reso- 
ution, 
se * * 


* * * = 

The Pn Nd Orr: The m is on the amendment offered 
tno Benator ftom fern ere Hom the 1 

Then the point of no quorum was made and there was an ad- 
journment. I think the tangle ought to be gotten out of the way. 
It is in order for the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate] to move 
to proceed to consider the resolution. 

Mr. HALE. I make that motion, ; 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate resumed the consid 
eration of the resolution. - 

Mr. THOMAS. I suppose that carries with it the amend- 
ment offered yesterday by the Senator from California? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. It does. The Secretary will state 
the amendment. 4 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] is to strike out, in line 
10, the words “counsel and,” so as to read “to employ such 
clerical assistants as it may deem necessary,” and so forth. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HALE. I am very glad to yield to the Senator from 
Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. For the information of some Senators now 
present who were not here at the adjournment on yesterday I 
may state that the objection offered to the resolution is confined 
to that part of it which proposes to employ counsel. During the 
discussion yesterday afternoon it was stated by the Senator 
from Maine, having charge of the resolution, that it was not 
contemplated that should be used for the examination of 
witnesses or to conduct the hearings, but for the purpose of ar- 
ranging and digesting the testimony. The question then pre- 
sented itself as to whether counsel was necessary for what 
seemed to be merely clerical duty. 4 

Such investigations are necessarily expensive, but they should 
not be needlessly so. Some of us think that it is not required 
that the committee should employ expensive counsel for the pur- 
pose of abstracting or digesting testimony. 

I should make no objection if the committee felt that in the 
proper conduct of the hearing the assistance of counsel to con- 
duct it was necessary, but I object most decidedly to the em- 
ployment of professional men to do clerical work. Any compe- 
tent clerical assistant can do the work that it is proposed shall 
be done by expensive counsel, and when I say expensive counsel 
I refer to the fact that counsel employed in such positions are 
expensive. I do not see why we showd subject the Treasury 
to this additional burden when it is so obviously needless. 
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Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I feel that we shall unquestion- 
ably need counsel in going ahead with the investigation. My 
first idea was that we should require counsel to take part in the 
hearings and to help conduct the examination of witnesses, but 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL], who are on the subcommittee, were 
yery much opposed to that. We therefore agreed with them that 
if we were allowed counsel we would not ask that counsel should 
take part in the hearings, but would have him assist us in every 
way in the matter of examining records and in every other way 
except to take actual part in the hearings. We feel that we 
need this assistance, and I am very much in hopes that the Sen- 
ate will allow us the counsel that we ask for. 

Tt seems to me that the charges made in the letter of Admiral 
Sims are so sweeping in their nature and are made from a man 
in so very high authority that everybody must want to have the 
matter very carefully investigated. If, as I think very probable, 
the investigation will lead to a review of the entire naval conduct 
of the war, we can not have too much assistance in making the 
investigation. After the subcommittee have considered the 
matter and have unanimously reported that they need this coun- 
sel and this clerical assistance I can not conceive that any Sena- 
tor can find it possible to make an objection to the resolution. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I can very well under- 
stand how essential it is that some good clerical man be em- 
ployed to go through the immense correspondence that the com- 
mittee or its members may have to wade through, and to make 
compilations therefrom, so that the members of the committee 
can interrogate the witnesses. I know from experience in a 
long investigation which the Military Affairs Committee had 
that it was almost impossible to go through the correspondence, 
the complaints, the criminations and recriminations, but we did 
not even have additional clerical assistance; and I do not be- 
lieve any counsel is needed to advise the committee, because 
there are very able lawyers on the committee. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, it seems to me that is a question 
for the committee to decide. We have already done more or 
less work on this investigation, and we have found that we very 
much need the services of counsel. Now, if we get counsel, he 
will have to go over all of the records and the letters and the 
testimony, and he will haye to pick out from them the salient 
matters that we are going to need in the investigation. His 
responsibility will be very great, and, in my opinion, no man 
75 a skilled lawyer would be competent to take this responsi- 

ility. 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. HALE. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I think the former chairman of the 
Military Affairs Committee will admit that our investigation of 
the War Department during the war took practically the entire 
time of all the committee, and that we practically did nothing 
else. Now we are encountering many of the afterwar prob- 
lems, and in my opinion no investigation should be carried on 
unless it is thorough; and I do not believe that the Members of 
this body can carry on a thorough investigation with their 
other duties. I believe it is necessary not only to have clerical 
assistance but to have legal assistance to arrange hearings and 
the program of the hearings. If any Senator on this committee 
or subcommittee had the time, undoubtedly he could make the 
investigation; but it seems to me, the Senate having ordered 
the committee to make an investigation, and expecting it to be 
therough, that it should be up to the chairman of the committee 
and the committee itself to determine its policy. I myself in- 
tend to ask in the coal hearing for assistance, because the other 
members of the committee and myself can not give their full 
time to the investigation; and if it is to be done thoroughly— 
and I think you must rely on the good faith of the chairman of 
the committee and the subcommittee, and trust them, because 
they are not trying in any way to impose an additional or un- 
necessary. burden on the Senate—I think at least you have got 
to have confidence enough in the committee to let them deter- 
mine whether or not they need this legal assistance. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
permit me to interrupt him, it is not a question of trusting the 
committee, We all have the highest confidence in all of the 
committees of the Senate. It is simply a question of expense, 
and there is no telling where it will end. With a competent 
secretary or a competent clerk—an additional clerk, if you 
please, or two additional clerks—to go through this testimony 
and make a synopsis of it for the benefit of the members of the 
committee, there is not any question in my mind—and my view is 
strengthened by what took place here in the Senate this morn- 
ing—but that the committee will get at the truth. There proba- 
bly will be some members of the committee who will be disposed 
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to criticize the Secretary of the Navy or to feel that he is re- 
sponsible. There will be some on the committee who will feel 
disposed to criticize Admiral Sims. All sides of the controversy 
will have an opportunity to bring witnesses before the committee 
and interrogate every witness that comes there, and the truth 
will come out. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, may I again inter- 
rupt the Senator? The Senator well knows that that is not the - 
question. The question is whether the Senate is going to yield 
to the request of the committee that they have this additional 
assistance. They feel that they need it, and I think it is up 
to the Senate to follow their wishes. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the charges that have been made 
in Admiral Sims’s letter are not going to be overlooked. The 
welfare of the whole naval service demands that they be not 
overlooked. As chairman of the subcommittee I have stated 
that in my opinion the investigation can not be properly carried 
on unless we are given counsel. I should like to ask the Senator 
if he thinks it is better to have us go ahead without counsel 
and make a failure of the investigation or to spend the amount 
that is necessary for counsel and have a decent and proper and 
full investigation? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, in answer to that question, let 
me say that the Senator has himself assured the Senate that the 
counsel is not to be used for the purposes for which counsel 
are generally employed before committees. If the Senator says 
that, in his judgment, it is necessary to have counsel to conduct 
the hearings, I will vote for his motion. Yesterday, however, it 
was stated, as I understood, that counsel was needed—I do not 
pretend to use the exact language of the Senator—for clerical 
purposes, for digesting the evidence, for abstracting it, for 
arranging it, for systematizing it. Now, any experienced clerical 
man could do that. It is not professional work; that is to say, 
it is not legal professional work. My objection is, therefore, let 
me repeat, not that the committee desires counsel for the work 
of counsel, but that it desires counsel for the work of a clerk; 
and I think therefore we should pay for clerical and not for 
legal help under those circumstances. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I have already stated that I 
should prefer to have competent counsel who would conduct the 
hearings and conduct any cross-examination that might be 
made. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator will say now that that is what 
he wants counsel for I will withdraw my objection. 

Mr. HALE. But I do not. I have already explained that I 
withdrew from my position on that matter at the request of the 
other Senators on the committee. As I have already said, also, 
the counsel who will assist us, if we are allowed counsel, will 
have much more to do than clerical work. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me a 
moment, I think perhaps I was the one who spoke about counsel 
being used only in the work of preparing the case, and that was 
what I understood was the intention of the subcommittee. It 
seems to me, in view of the wide expansion which has come 
to this inquiry, that it is but a reasonable request that they 
should have counsel, and that counsel will be under the direc- 
tion of the subcommittee to do anything they ask him to do; 
and I should suppose that in getting him to prepare evidence 
they would naturally employ him, as the Senator from Colorado 
very truly says, to perform the ordinary duties of counsel. 

I want to say one further word. I do not want to delay this 
matter, but I want to say a single word as to the only question 
that is before us, and that is the need of this additional as- 
sistance. 

This began as an inquiry into the awards. That, I think, 
could have been managed by the committee, with the proper 
clerical assistance. Now, however, by the publication of that 
letter, they haye become involved in what amounts to an inquiry 
into the conduct of the war in foreign waters. It seems to me 
that the inquiry has taken a very wide range, and that it is oniy 
reasonable that they should have what I have never known to be 
refused to any committee—the assistance, by counsel or clerks 
or otherwise, necessary to conduct such an important inquiry 
properly. 

I am sure no Senator on either side has the slightest desire fo 
suppress this inquiry. It is too important; it is too important 
to the country and to the Navy; and [ think we ought to give the 
subcommittee any assistance they need in conducting it properly 
and concluding it rapidly. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, the language of the resolu- 
tion provides for the amendment of the former resolution on 
the subject so as to— 

Authorize and empower the subcommittee appointed to consider the 


question of awards in the Navy to employ such counsel and clerical 
assistants as it may deem necessary. 
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My motion is to strike out the words “ counsel and,” so that 
it will read “to employ such clerical assistants.” There is 
no limit upon the number of assistants authorized, and, of 
course, if they desire attorneys or experts they can employ them, 
but they will be known as clerical assistants, and there can be 
no conceivable reason for inserting the word “counsel,” which 
is plural—it may involve many attorneys in this authoriza- 
tion—unless they want the counsel! to do the work of a counsel. 
A counsel will cost the committee, say, 3100 a day. An expert 
clerk will cost the committee $10 a day. t has been 
loudly preached. This is a matter of expense, and a needless 
expense, because the chairman of the committee admits that the 
counsel is. not expected to de the work of a counsel, but simply 
to act in what is really a clerical capacity. 

I desire to point out that in the composition of this eom- 
mittee we find three lawyers, and one gentleman who has had 
honorable service in the Navy and Navy Department of the 
United States. It seems to me the committee is very well quali- 
fied to investigate the subject without establishing a bad 
precedent of employing counsel. In fact, it is intimated here 
by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] that he 
is also going to ask for counsel; and if once this precedent is 
established every committee, possibly, to avoid the labors which 
necessarily fall upon Senators, will ask for counsel. The three 
attorneys on the committee are counsel enough, and the member 
of the committee familiar with naval affairs from actual ex- 
perience and service is a very valuable coadjutor. So I take it 
that the committee is well eomposed for the purpose of carry- 
ing on this very important investigation. 

I noticed yesterday that the Senator from Florida [Mr. Tram- 
MELL] complained that the committee was insulted by the flip- 
pant conduct of the witness, where laughter was evoked by his 
remarks, in derogation of the dignity of a committee of the Sen- 
ate of the United States.. I submit that they need a sergeant 
at arms more than they need a counsel, and that the committee 
itself should be capable of conducting its own business. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK and Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN addressed the 
Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I doubt whether the Senate 
realizes the extent to which it is indulging in the investigation 
business, Both Houses of Congress combined, so far as we have 
gone in the Sixty-sixth Congress, have authorized 61 investiga- 
tions, and a very large number of those are in the Senate itself. 
That is compared with 31 investigations during the whole of the 
Sixty-fifth Congress in both Houses. 

Mr. President, we have had recent experience with this matter 
of employing counsel. It was suggested that we should employ 
ceunsel for the committee that is investigating Russian propa- 
ganda in this country. I objected to the immediate consideration 
of the resolution, and suggested that if legal advice were neces- 
sary the expense could be avoided by calling upon the Depart- 
ment of Justice to furnish it. That matter was brushed aside; 
however; and later, upon the assurance of the Senator from 
Towa [Mr. Kenyon]—whose resolution was the one originally 
adopted—that the committee would in all probability employ 
Mr. Stevenson, a lawyer who was already familiar with the case 
and who had been ardent in developing it—and whose fees; for 
that reason, would not be large—I abandoned opposition to that 
resolution. Later I discovered that when the committee acted, 
instead of employing this patriotic lawyer, who had been giving 
his services to the Lusk committee in New York free of charge 
asa matter of public service and public spirit, the committee had 
disearded him and had employed Mr. Wade H. Ellis, a lawyer 
no doubt of great ability, but, as I understand, a Republican 
leader of even greater prominence. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, when I talked to the Senator 
I was very much in hopes that Mr. Stevenson would be em- 
ployed. I had no intention of misleading the Senator in any 
way, but, of course, I had nothing to do with the matter; and it 
seems that objections were raised to: Mr. Stevenson which the 
committee thought might imperil the inv: 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have no doubt whatever of the Senator’s 
entire good faith, and I would not for a moment in what I say 
reflect upon him in any way. I know he was sincere: in his 
belief that Mr, Stevenson would be employed. I only cite it to 
show the reason why I abandoned my position at that time. 
Now, Mr. President, it looks to me as though that investigation 
has developed into a political persecution, and that instead of 
employing a lawyer qualified for the work we have entered upon 


an investigation and employed a lawyer who knows nothing about 


the case, but who is eminent as a Republican party leader. 

Mr. President, this: idea of employing counsel for these in- 
vestigating committees has no limit. No one can tell where it is 
going to stop. Sixty-one investigations huve already been 


ordered, and a number of them are already applying to the 
Senate for leave to employ counsel in order to carry on the work 
that the committee is charged with doing. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, does: the Senator think that any 
investigation ought to be made of this question of the charges In 
Admiral Sims’s letter? 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. Well, Mr. President, I withhold the 
opinion that I am gradually forming as to the investigation of 
those charges. I wouid not like to give to my friend the Senator 
from Maine the opinion which is developing in my mind and in 
the country as to the purpose of that investigation. 

Mr, HALE. I shall appreciate it if, when the opinion is fully 
developed in the Senator’s mind, he will give it to me. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Possibly I may; but for the present I 
withhold it, because I desire to be more sure of my ground. 
I am sure, however, that in the last Congress—the Sixty-fifth 
Congress—while there were a number of very serious and very 
effective investigations, they were carried on without the aid 
of counsel. Probably the most effective investigation held 
was the one already referred to, conducted by the Committee 
on Military Affairs, which did a remarkable work in bringing 
the War Department up to the efficiency that the country de 
manded. The Senators on the Committee on Military Affairs 
worked in that investigation. They might easily have asked 
the Senate for counsel to facilitate their work; but, instead of 
doing that, they labored themselves, and carried on that work 
without any legal assistance. So I think investigating com- 
mittees, if they are to be constituted under this control of the 
Senate, might well do the same thing, instead of calling in out- 
side expensive counsel to aid them with the work; and I for one 
shall not vote for the employment of counsel upon any such 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I want to call to the attention of the Sem 
ator from Maine a fact which I understand there has been some 
question about. He states that this was a unanimous vote of 
the committee. The Senator from Florida assures me that 
he opposed the idea of employing counsel, and only submitted 


t of all of us that I 


agreemen 
was to put in a resolution asking for counsel and for clerical 


assistance. That was my understanding of the situation. The 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrxrax] Is in the Chamber. I will 
ask him if that was not his understanding. 

Mr. PITTMAN, Mr. President, upon yesterday we met in 
Senator Hartes office, and Senator Hare suggested this situm 
tion; but I stated to him very frankly, as I think he will 
agree, that I was always opposed to having attorneys around 
committees, 

Mr. HALE. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. PITTMAN. But that I would not object to having any 
kind of assistance that the committee might feel necessary, 
even of eounsel or attorney, provided that we have an under 
standing among ourselves, as we did have, that if counsel were 
employed he should take no part in the examination of the 
witnesses— - 

Mr. HALE. That was my understanding exactly. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Or in any way interfere with any of the 
members of the subcommittee in their examination of any of 
the witnesses; in other words, that his assistance, whatever it 
might be, would be in the nature of clerical assistance or advice 
to any one of the subcommittee who might ask fer it. It was 
In the nature of a compromise to that extent. I think the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] and I both opposed hav- 
ing counsel around the subcommittee, but the compromise was 
of that nature, that we would support a resolution for counsel 
provided it was understood that the counsel should in no way 
interfere with the investigation or take part in it, 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] has 
just come into the Chamber. I will ask the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hrrcucock] to repeat the statement that he just 
made to me so that the Senator from Florida may answer it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I made the statement, in the absence of- 
the Senator from Florida, that there appeared to have been a 
difference of opinion upon the subcommittee as to the wisdom of 
employing counsel, and that E had understood the Senator from 
Maine to have said that the committee was unanimously in 
favor 

Mr. HALE. My statement had nothing to do with the wisdom 
of it. My statement was that we had agreed that we should 
employ counsel. 

Mr, TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I will explain my attitude, 
I think I can best do that myself. The question came up in 
regard to the matter of employing counsel. I stated to the 
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subcommittee that I was opposed to employing counsel. Then 
the suggestion came with regard to employing counsel and not 
permitting counsel to interrogate the witnesses nor conduct the 
hearings before the subcommittee. I stated then that if counsel 
was employed at all I would very much object to him being 
permitted to conduct the hearings and to interrogate witnesses. 
You might say that it was practically a matter of yielding to the 
majority of the subcommittee that we should have counsel, with 
the distinct understanding that he would not conduct the exam- 
ination before the subcommittee. 

Mr. HALE. Did not the Senator agree that I was authorized 
to put in the resolution, and did I not show the Senator the reso- 
lution before I put it in, and did he not consent to it? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I do not consider that when 
the chairman of a subcommittee frames a resolution that is pre- 
pared for the purpose of carrying out the wishes of a majority 
of the committee it means that you approve of it, although you 
might have expressed your position against it before the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. HALE. There was no formal vote taken in the subcom- 
mittee. We simply agreed, and all of us agreed. There was no 
question about it. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I take it that the chairman 
was showing it to me as a matter of carrying out the wishes of a 

majority of the subcommittee, not that he did it for the purpose 
of getting my approval. I reserved no right to protest against 
it in the Senate; but the Senator from Maine knows I did state 
that I was opposed to the employment of counsel by the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. HALE. I stated the matters exactly as they occurred. I 
have nothing to take back. Now, however, in view of the feeling 
which evidently exists on the other side of the Chamber, I feel 
that it will not be advisable for the subcommittee to be longer 
bound by any agreement as to counsel, and I now state that if 
this resolution of mine goes through I shall see that competent 
counsel is retained, who shall have full authority, as I see nt, or 
as a majority of the subcommittee sees fit to give it to him, to 
conduct any investigations or to do any other work which we 
may need. I have in mind for such counsel ex-Senator Suther- 
land, of Utah, who is in this city. I am not at all certain that he 
would undertake the work; I have had no talk with him in 
any way; but some such able lawyer I believe could and would 
carry on an investigation and get to the bottom of this matter. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, that is a very frank state- 
ment of the Senator from Maine, and he deserves credit for it. 
To my mind, however, it makes matters worse. It is very evi- 
dent that the intention is to convert as many as possible of the 
61 investigations that have already been ordered into partisan 
proceedings. It is proposed to go on with this orgy of investi- 
gations, and establish as many tribunals as possible, and em- 
ploy as many lawyers as possible, to work up as many cases 
as possible, as a method of attacking this administration in 
every possible form ; and I am in favor, if it is proposed to carry 
on proceedings of that sort, to have the Senators who are de- 
sirous of doing it, do it themselves. I am not in favor of hay- 
ing Republican politicians and Republican party leaders called 
in on the pay of the Senate of the United States to carry on 
these cases. f 

These investigations of committees, which it is now proposed 
to increase in numbers and inspire with a partisan purpose, 
can be carried on by the Senators themselves. There has never 
been & more thorough investigation by the Senate than was 
made by the Committee on Military Affairs last year, and it did 
not require a paid counsel to enable that committee to bring 
about a great reform. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
ruption? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The full committee undertook that 
investigation, did they not? It was a hearing before the full 
committee, was it not, not a subcommittee? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; it was such originally. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, And they gave their entire time 
to it? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Oh, no. i 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Practically, hearings were held 
every day and the members were in attendance? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No. I was probably as active as anyone 
else in those investigations, and I can say to the Senator that I 
by no means gave all my time to it. I worked hard upon it, I 
fåt earnestly about it, and I did my work in a way to satisfy 
my yn conscience. If any Senators believe there is anything 
wrong, it is for them in their investigations to bring it out. But 
I do not think that they should ask the Senate to employ ex- 
pensive counsel, and then use their power as the majority to 


Will the Senator suffer an inter- 


select as that counsel in each case Republican politicians and 
Republican leaders. That certainly will discredit the investiga- 
tions before the country, and the frank ayowal now made by the 
Senator from Maine that he proposes, if counsel shall be em- 
ployed under this resolution, to authorize the counsel to conduct 
investigations before the committee, to ask questions before the 
committee, simply means that the majority of the committee is 
going to empower that man to run roughshod over the minority 
of the committee, and instead of an investigation we are going 
to have a prosecution. . 

Mr. HALE. The majority of the subcommittee expect to get 
at the root of the matter; and let me say, in explanation of the 
suggestion that I made, that I shall not, of course, expect the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] or the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Prrratan] to support my plan. I consider them 
released from any obligation to support the resolution when I 
make this new proposition. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I suppose the Senate would 
like to vote on this proposition before 2 o'clock, and I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ball Harding Moses Smith, Md. 
Beckham Harris Myers Smith, S. C. 
Brandegee Harrison Nelson Smoot 
Calder Henderson ew Spencer 
Capper Hitchcock Newberry Sterling 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex, Norris Sutherland 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Nugent homas 
Cummins Kellogg Overman Townsend 
Curtis Kendrick en Trammell 
Dial Kenyon Phelan Underwood 
Edge King Pittman Wadsworth 
Fernald Kirby Poindexter Walsh, Mass. 
Fletcher Lenroot Pomerene Watson 
France Lodge Robinson Williams 
Frelinghuysen McCormick Sheppard Wolcott 
Gronna McKellar Shields 
Hale McNary Simmons 

Mr. GRONNA. I desire to announce the absence, on account 


of illness, of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE], and 
I ask that the announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-six Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, in view of the statement 
made by the chairman of the subcommittee of the Naval Affairs 
Committee, I feel at liberty, even as far as he is concerned, and 
if he had not made the statement I would have felt at liberty to 
oppose this resolution in view of the statement he made in re- 
gard to giving counsel, if selected by the subcommittee, broad 
latitude to conduct the examination practically as he may deem 
proper. I am opposed to the employment of counsel to prac- 
tically take charge of the investigation before the subcommittee. 
I will state, Mr. President, that I believe as a rule that in making 
investigations counsel assumes the attitude of a prosecuting 
attorney. My observation in legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment has been that if you employ an attorney his main object, 
as a rule, instead of trying to get at the facts from the stand- 
point of fairness, is to try to bring about a conviction or the 
condemnation of some one who is being investigated. 

I know of one committee of the Senate that employed counsel 
for at least two or three months to conduct an investigation, 
and after that two or three months of labor he prepared a re- 
port for the subcommittee and it was signed by four members 
of the subcommittee before reaching my hands for signature, 
and I decided that I would do probably the unusual thing and 
read the report before I signed it. So I read the report and I 
found, among other things that the counsel had recommended, 
and four other members of the subcommittee had signed it, 
that the board for the young ladies who were occupying the 
Government dormitories should be increased $15 per month, so 
that the Government could get 5 per cent interest, based upon 
the original investment in those dormitories. 

I found also that in the question of dealing with buildings he 
had stated in this report that members of the committee, when 
they looked upon the magnificent buildings being occupied by 
mechanics at some particular place, suffered with pangs of 
residential jealousy. That is just a little illustration to show 
you the viewpoint of a counsel and an attorney and his object 
in dealing with these matters. He was looking on the whole 
proposition very largely as a matter of trying to condemn some- 
body. The report, however, was changed after I read it. I 
think, Mr. President, that you have a fairer investigation if 
you do not select counsel who is to go in and act as a prosecuting 
attorney. My observation has been that they assume that atti- 
tude very generally, and I do nof feel like having anyone to 
take up an investigation with a view of trying to conviet some- 
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body or trying to clear anybody, but I want the investigation to 
be actuated by a sense of fairness all the way through. For 
that reason I object to employing counsel. I do not mean any 
reflection upon the attorney employed by the other committee to 
which I have made reference, but merely referred to this case 
to show the trend of counsel in such matters. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the Ghair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. A bill (S. 3315) to promote 
Americanization by providing for cooperation with the several 
States in the education of non-English-speaking persons and the 
essimilation of foreign-born residents, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HALE. May I ask the chairman of the committee in 
charge of the unfinished business that he consent to its being 
temporarily laid aside? 

Mr. KENYON. If there is any reasonable prospect of a vote 
within a reasonable time, I have no objection. 

Mr. HALE. I think we are nearly upon the verge of a vote 
on the resolution. It is very important that we should have it 
decided. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I can assure the Senator 
that he is not on the verge of a vote. We are on the verge of 
hearing a number of other speeches. 

Mr. HALE. I do not know how long the Senator intends to 
filibuster on the matter. 

Mr, KENYON. In view of the statement of the Senator from 
Nebraska that other speeches will be made, does the Senator 
from Maine still desire to lay aside the unfinished business? 

Mr. HALE. I would like an hour's time in which to discuss 
the resolution. 

Mr. KENYON. 
time. 

Mr. HALE. I ask unanimous consent—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. I object. 

Mr. HALE. Then, I move that the unfinished business be 
laid aside and that we proceed to the consideration of the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. For an hour’s time. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator can not move to lay 
aside the unfinished business. 

Mr. HALE. Then I move to take up the resolution. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I understand that is a de- 
batable question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I was absent, being called out 
to the telephone, when the Senator from Maine was making a 
statement. It was attributed to him in that statement that he 
intended to withdraw from the agreement made with the mi- 
nority members of the subcommittee, such as I have stated, to 
the effect that the counsel, if appointed under this resolution, 
would not be restricted from conducting an examination. 

Mr. HALE. The only reason for any agreement was that we 
wanted to have the committee harmonious on the matter; and 
our understanding was that if we gave up on the question of 
having counsel take part in the hearings that there would be no 
opposition. ‘The Senator did not promise that there would not 
be opposition in the Senate, but clearly his whole party is in 
opposition, and under the circumstances I see no objection to 
withdrawing from the agreement. In doing so, of course, I do 
not expect the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrraran] or the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] to follow me in voting for 
the resolution. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The situation was, as I stated before, that 
I opposed the appointment of counsel for the committee, but 
finally consented that I would not oppose the resolution under 
the agreement then entered into, that the counsel should not 
question witnesses or participate in the examination of wit- 
nesses. I know of nothing that I have done to cause the Sen- 
ator to violate that agreement; I know of no reason why he 
should violate it, except that he feels he can do so with impunity. 
It is a warning as to what will take place when the Senator 
realizes the power of the majority on the subcommittee with 
counsel sitting there. 

I had absolute confidence as to the intention of the chairman 
of the committee and the members of the majority with regard 
to the employment of this counsel, and for that reason I fore- 
went my prejudice to haying attorneys for any committee; but 
we have scarcely more than arrived in the Chamber when, ap- 
parently, the Senator from Maine seeks the first excuse to throw 
down and eliminate any restriction that might have been agreed 
upon. 

It is a very unpleasant thing for a minority to serve on a 
committee if the majority see fit to ignore them. It is perfectly 
possible for the majority to make it so unpleasant for the 


I am going to make no objection to an hour's 
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minority that they will be compelled to withdraw from the com- 
mittee. It is perfectly possible for a majority of the committee, 
if they see fit, to so limit the scope of inquiry of the minority 
that the action of the minority in the matter, instead of accom- 
plishing any good, may seem to be such as to prejudice the case 
as viewed by the minority. 

The matter of the investigation of the medal awards has gone 
far enough to indicate two things; that, in the first place, the 
majority are very anxious to sustain the charges of AAEN, 
Sims with regard to medal awards 

Mr. HALE. If they are true. 

Mr. PITTMAN, It is also, I think, evident that the minority 
on that committee are doing everything to counteract that 
effort. It is very unfortunate, so far as the Senate and the 
country are concerned, that that development has taken place. 
All of us like to be fair, and yet it is a very difficult matter, of 
course, to be fair. It is very hard for a person to throw off his 
n allegiance in the matters that have affected him during 

s life. 


Now, to accentuate the contest that has unfortunately arisen 
in the committee, it is the purpose to employ an outside man; 
to employ an attorney who will be under the absolute and ex- 
clusive direction of the majority of the committee and to have 
him work not for the committee but for the majority of the 
committee. That is inevitable; it can not be any other way. 
If a question arises as to what the counsel shall do, it comes 
to a yote, and there is no question that all members of the 
majority would vote together. That is in evidence already by 
the hearings so far as they have gone on the medal award. 
That really has not been so bitterly contested by the majority 
as we have a right to expect the other matter will be contested. 
That matter involves an attack upon the Navy board as ‘well 
as upon the Secretary of the Navy. This matter is a personal 
attack by an admiral, by one man, upon his superior officer, 

If the question involved some intricate law that able lawyers 
like the Senator from Maine could not be expected to be familiar 
with, there might be some excuse for employing counsel. We 
have been having an investigation of a naval law. It involves 
three or four thousand cases, I believe; it involves just that 
many different cases to investigate; it involves the construction 
of a very indefinite statute under which these awards are 
made, and yet the distinguished Senator and lawyer from Maine 
has not found himself at any disadvantage in the investigation. 
He has conducted his side of it most ably and clearly without 
any doubt whatever. 

But, in addition to that matter, we have on the committee on 
the majority side, as has been stated already, one who should 
be an expert in naval matters. We have there on the majority, 
side an ex-Secretary of the Navy. All of the advantage is with 
the Republican majority in this matter as far as the conduct 
of the hearing is concerned ; but there has already in the hearing 
been evinced considerable ‘impatience with certain portions of 
the examination that the minority wish to make. The minority 
Senators have been interrupted in the middle of their examina- 
tion by the majority. Why, as a matter of fact, the Senator 
from Nevada was conducting the cross-examination of Admiral 
Sims when he was interrupted right in the midst of it, at the 
request of the chairman of the committee, for the purpose of 
injecting the Sims letter into the matter. The Senator from 
Nevada desired to go on, and resisted the suggestion that the 
character of the examination should be interfered with by the 
injection of this letter into the record; but it happened, and 
then, when the reading of the letter was completed, at a quarter 
of 1 o’clock, and there were yet 15 minutes left before the hour 
of adjournment agreed on had arrived, and the Senator from 
Nevada asked to be allowed to continue with his examination, he 
was sat down upon instantly by a motion on the side of the 
majority. to adjourn. That motion to adjourn was carried 
without the permission of any further cross-examination, and 
yet there were 15 minutes left. 

I am only citing these things for the purpose of disclosing 
that even when there was not any counsel present to monopolize 
the proceedings the minority members found some difficulty in 
continuing their part of the examination. Now, it is proposed 
to have an attorney, a man who is not a Member of this body, 
a man who is not even bound by the courtesies that sometimes 
exist between Members of this body, a man who has not even the 
slightest knowledge of the ethies of this body, not as much so 
as some of the newest Members of the body. He is to come in 
there and investigate for us; that is his function. He is to go 
out and dig up what he considers is material evidence bearing 
on this question. There is no limit whatever to the scope of 
his investigation nor the scope of the trial that he may direct. 
He is nominally the counsel of the committee; he is in fact the 
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counsel! of the majority of the committee; there is no question 
about that; there is no use in mincing words about it, 

We all knew that is a fact. He consumes’ the time of the in- 
vestigation. If, perchance, one of the Senators om the: minority 
side: should have a few ideas with regard to certain facts that 
he 3 to develop by questioning, he would find it exceedingly 
difficult to break in upon that examination. Yow say “no.” 
Why, perth you did not have any counsel our examination was 
interrupted in the middle of it, and you adjourned. 

We have not any controlling vote as to what is: going to happen 
in this matter. You first agree that this counsel shall not inter- 
fere and them yeu come upom the floor, knowing that you have 
the majority, and believing, as I believe you do believe, that 
those of you on that side desire to make all yeu can politically 
out of this, and you go back on the agreement which you had 
with the: minority members of the committee; 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, E have heard about enough of the 
talk of the Senator in. reference to breaking agreements, The 
Senator knows very well I endeavored yesterday afternoom and 
this morning to carry eut. the arrangement that we had and 
that that arrangement has been bitterly opposed. by Senators on 
his side of the Chamber. It is evident that they are not backing 
up the arrangement in any way, and therefore I have felt at per- 
feet liberty to change our plans. As I said before, I do not ex- 
pect the Senator from Nevada, or the Senator from Florida, the 

members of the subcommittee, to vote: with me now. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Undoubtedly the Senator has no reason to 
expeet that; nevertheless I have very rarely, and I hope never 
Ido not remember of it broken an agreement with a Senator by 
reason. of the act. of some. other Senator. The Senator from 
Nevada did net go back on. his agreement; in fact, the Senator 
from Nevada rose on the floor before the Senator from Maine 
took His present course and sustained the Senator from Maine by 
stating. that we did have an agreement. 

Mr. HALE. I have followed out in every way any possible 
ae: that I was under through that arrangement. 

Mr. PITTMAN: And now that some other Senator, who is not 
a. party to. the agreement 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Nevada is evidently opposed to 
having counsel take part in the hearings—— 

The, PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nevada yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am always, willing to yield to the Senator. 
However, he interrupted in the middle ef a sentence which I was 
trying to complete. I want to say that that character of interrup- 
tion is customary upon the subcommittee, and will probably. be 
largely exaggerated after we have counsel there to advise us 
TA may and when we may not ask questions. 

„ HALE. I had no idea this feeling existed about our 
Wer I had the idea that the committee hearings were 
going along very comfortably. 

Mr. PITTMAN: Well, Mr. President 

Mr. HALE: Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Nevada. yield?’ 

Mr.. PITTMAN. I yield to the Senator from Maine. The 
only thing about it is that the Senator from Maine will be 
aceused of fllibustering in a few moments. 

Mr. HALE: Well, never mind. 

Mr. PITTMAN, Everything went smoothly on the subcom- 
mittee. There was absolutely no physical disorder from the 
time we started until we suspended. It was threatened on one 
or two occasions,, but the minority considered they were also 
in the: minority in every wax, and succumbed. I remember 
very distinctly that I was in the midst of developing a certain 
state of facts in the cross-examination of Admiral Sims when 
this famous letter was injected. L was then submitting to the 
consideration of Admiral Sims a number of cases wherein the 
distinguished service medal was recommended by admirals: in 
the Navy in cases where an officer had lost a ship. 

I was doing it for the purpose of contradicting Admiral Sims's 
statement tliat it was contrary to the policy to grant any honor 
to an officer who lost his ship, for the purpose of disclosing the 
fact that it was not the policy of this Government to demote an 
officer, to take away from him his command, to place a stigma 
en him, when he lost his ship in the efficient performance of his 
duty without any fault on his part. 

In the midst of the reading of those things the chairman 
stated: “ The admiral has a letter that he would like to read.” 
The Senator from Nevada said that he would prefer to go on 
with his own character of cross-examination, and the Senator 
insisted ; and finally, under the belief which the Senator from 
Nevada had a right to indulge by reason of the statement of the 
Senator from Maine, the chairman of the committee; that this 
letter bore on the matter under consideration before-us—in other 


words, the award of medals—I deferred my cross-examination 

to allow him to read the letter which was supposed to: be in part 

nee. to the character of erogs- examination that I was con- 
g. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
Yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. PITTMAN, Just a second, please. When this letter was 
read, as it went on for nearly an hour, it was apparent that it 
did not answer the question. The Senator from Maine knew it 
was not answering the question. The Senator from Maine knew 
it was not dealing with the subject before the subeommittee. He 
was chairman of the subcommittee, and never once did he at- 
tempt to stop the reading of that letter or ask any questions with 
regard to the further contents of it—not one. 

But after the admiral was through reading it, and the Sena- 
tor from Nevada asked to go on with the cross-examination 
until 1 o'clock, there being 15 minutes left, then the Senator 
from Maine: discovered that this letter had nothing to do with 
the matters submitted to the committee and was not within its 
jurisdiction, and that we ought to adjourn to get further infor- 
mation with regard to this letter. The Senator from Nevada 
said, Let us go on with our examination of the matters that 
are within our jurisdiction until the hour of I o'clock.” But 
that was not granted; and, by a motion supported by the three 
Republican members of the committee and opposed by the nes 

members, they adjourned on us and stepped th 
p 


roceedings: 
Mr. KENYON, Mr: President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 
. PITTMAN, eld now. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator— 
and I do not want him to be offended. by my request at all—if he 
will not let us go ahead with the BHE that has been before the 
Senate so many days? The motion now ifs to try to supplant this 
bill with the resolution of the Senator from Maine. T can assure 
the Senator, I think, that that motion will be voted down if we 
let it come to a vote; or that the Senator from Maine will with- 
draw it and let us proceed with the bill which has been before 
the Senate so many days. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I assure the Senator from Jowa that I have 
no desire to delay the consideration of his bill at all, but I want 
an opportunity at some time to speak with regard to the changed 
attitude of the Senator from Maine, and I want am opportunity 
to go into this whole subject of the appointment ef counsel for 
committees: which are composed of lawyers. in. the investigation 
of every little matter conneeted with any braneh of this Govern- 
ment that somebody asks to be investigated; but I now will per- 
mit it to come to a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the mo» 
tion of the Senator from Maine: 

Mr. HALE. Mr: President, in view of the fact that there is 
evidently more or less of a filibuster on this matter, I will with- 
draw my motion 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, of course if the Senator from 
Nevadw is going to discuss the changing attitude of various Mem- 
bers: of the Senate, it will take a Iong while. 

Mr. BORAH. Especially on treaties. 

Mr. KENYON. So I shall be glad if we can go ahead with 
the Americanization bill. 

Mr: PITTMAN. Mr. President, it is a very fruitful subject; 
but I shall not do it, in deference to the Senater, while this 
bill is pending: 

AMERICATIZATION GF ARIENS\. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration. of the bill (S. 3315) to promote Americanization by 
providing for cooperation. with the several States im the educa- 
tion. of non-Engiish-speaking persons and the assimilation of 
foreign-born residents, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, [am under the impression that 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Stertmya] is going to 
speak upon this bill. If there are other Senators ready to go 
ahend I shall be glad if they will do so. If not, I will call for a 
quorum, and try to get the Senator fram South Dakota here. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Colt Frelinghuysen, Jones, Wash. 
Ball Culberson Gronna Kellog; 
Borah Dial — — Kenr ck 
Brandeges Edge arris enyon 
Calder Fernald Harrison King: 
Capper Fletcher Hitchcock Lenroot 
Chamberlain France Jolinson, Calif. Lodge 


1920. 
McCumber Overman Simmons Thomas 
McKellar wen Smith, Ga. Trammell 
McNary Phelan Smith, Md. Underwood 
Moses Phipps Smith, S. C. Wadsworth 
Nelson Pittman Smoot Walsh, Mass. 
ew Robinson Spencer Watson 
Newberry Sheppard Sterling Williams 
Norris Shields Sutherland Wolcott 


Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr, Curtis] is detained from the Senate on official 
business, 

Mr. KELLOGG. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Cummins], the Senator from Washington [Mr. Porn- 
DEXTER], and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] are absent 
on the conference on the railroad bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty Senators have answered 
to their names. There is a quorum present. The bill is before 
the Senate as in Committee of the Whole, and open to amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I understand that the Senator 
from Iowa has a number of amendments which he will tender 
in behalf of the committee; and until those amendments have 
been disposed of I shall not offer the one which I was about to 
suggest. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I have here a number of pro 
forma amendments. 

On page 2, line 19, the word “ board” is used. That is a mis- 
take; and I move to strike out the word “ board“ and substitute 
therefor “ the Secretary of the Interior.” 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. KENYON. On page 4, at the close of line 6, I offer the 
proviso which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK., On page 4, at the end of line 6, it is 
proposed to insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That this shall not apply to those who are in this country 
temporarily for sojourn or business. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. WARREN] and myself have discussed the question of a re- 
duction in the appropriation. I have not had an opportunity to 
discuss the matter with the members of the committee, but I 
understand that he will offer an amendment on that subject. 
I shall be glad if he will offer it now. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, in section 2, on page 2, line 
6, I move to strike out all after the numerals “1920” to the 
end of that section and to insert the numeral “1” in place of the 
cipher, making it “1921” instead of “1920,” and “ $6,500,000” 
in place of the “$5,000,000,” the intention being to make this 
apply only to the one year, and that that sum is all for the one 
year. 

In section 8, on line 12, I move to strike out the words “ for 
any fiscal year, $500,000,” and insert “ $100,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are they separate amendments, 
or one amendment? 

Mr. WARREN. These are separate amendments, and I think 
the Secretary is taking them down as we go along. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an inquiry 
with respect to this amendment to which the Senator has di- 
rected attention? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
thing yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WARREN. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I understood the Senator to make the statement 
that the appropriation was for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1921. What does the Senator do with the words found in lines 
6 and 7, “and annually thereafter until the end of the fiscal 
year”? 

Mr. WARREN. Ifthe Senator will notice, we strike out from 
that section all after the words “1920” and insert $6,500,000 ” 
in place of “$12,500,000,” and also strike out all relating to 
future years, making it apply only to 1921. We change “1920” 
to 1921.“ 

Mr. KING. Then will it read “for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1921, $6,500,000 ”? 

Mr. WARREN. ‘Yes; and it ends right there. 

Mr. KING. I am very glad that that amendment is made, 
because I think it is a very bad practice to make an appropria- 
tion in advance of one year. 

Mr. WARREN. We can not permit that. 

Now, Mr. President, on line 24 of the same page I move to 
strike out the words “ for each fiseal year.” 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

The PRESIDENG OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. WARREN. I do. 
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Mr. KENYON. The Senator from Colorado suggests that the 
Senator offered an amendment there making that $500,000, 
$100,000. 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. KENYON. I wish the Senator would not do that. That 
is $500,000 that is to be taken out of the $6,500,000, and it is 
very essential to have that a larger sum than the $100,000. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, as I view the situation, we 
have an entirely new problem before us in this bill. We have 
got to seek out ways and means. We have got to correspond 
with the States. This bill, with the ordinary procedure, will 
hardly get to be a law until some time late in the spring or 
perhaps toward the end of the present fiscal year. 
$100,000 is to be used for a certain purpose, publications, and 
so on, but I wish to say to the Senator it will take a large part 
of the year 1921, in fact the whole year, before we will know 
how many States are going to accept this offer and how many 
are going to participate. I understand the bill provides that 
no State can get the benefits of the bill unless it appropriates 
$5,000 or more. 

Mr. KENYON. No; it appropriates dollar for dollar, but 
there must be an appropriation of $5,000 as a minimum. 

Mr. WARREN. That is what I say, it must appropriate 
dollar for dollar, but not less than $5,000. In other words, there 
can not be drawn from this fund more than $5,000 for any 
State unless the State puts up $5,000. 

Mr. KENYON. No. 

Mr. WARREN. When you come to take the number of States 
whose legislatures do not meet until a year from this winter, 
and it will be pretty well along toward the end of the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1921, when they adjourn, you will see that this 
will hardly get fully organized during 1921. I think it would 
be wholly unnecessary to increase the total amount of $6,500,000. 
I doubt very much whether that can be used. 

Mr. KENYON. We do not increase it by the $500,000. That 
is taken out. 

Mr. WARREN. I understand. 

Mr. KENYON, And none of it is taken for this year. It is all 
of it for next year, and that really seems to me the most impor- 
tant part of the bill. 

Mr. WARREN. You mean the $100,000? 

Mr. KENYON. The $500,000 is entirely for next year. I 
think the Senator has been under the impression that a part of it 
was to be used for this year.” I think some of it should be used 


for this year. ' 
As I said, you will hardly get to the point 


Mr. WARREN. 
where you can use it this year, because it is doubtful whether 
the bill will become a law before the end of the fiscal year. 
There are only five months more of the fiscal year remaining. 

Mr, KENYON. That is why I have been willing, as ar as I 
was concerned, to let it go for this year and to start in with next 
year. They may make the preparations and go ahead next year. 

Mr. WARREN. I will say very frankly, Mr. President, that 
from conversations I have had with the Senator I have under- 
stood, perhaps erroneously, that the $100,000 was entirely satis- 
factory, and because of that I was willing to have the oiie 
$6,500,000. 

Mr. KENYON. Then we must have misunderstood each Shen 
The $100,000 I was talking about was the $100,000 for the bal- 
ance of this year, and had nothing to do with next year. I felt 
that something should be appropriated for this year, and I . 
So ye 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator could make this $100,000 appii- 
cable for this year. 

Mr. KENYON. Then there would be practically nothing for 
next year. They can not organize this work and go ahead on 
$190,090; That, to my mind, is the most important part of the 
20800000 5 What does the Senator propose to we with 

Mr. KENYON. The $6,500,000 goes entirely to the States, 

Mr. WARREN. I do not so read it. 

Mr. KENYON. There is no question about that. Out of the 
$6,500,000 there is taken the $500,000 under section 3. Then turn 
to section 4. The balance of the money goes to the States in 
proportion to the illiteracy. That is the whole theory of the 
bill. There is absolutely none of the $6,500,000, after you deduct 
ar $500,000, that goes to anything but the distribution to the 

tates, 

Mr. WARREN. The distribution to the States, in my judg- 
ment, if the Senator sees fit to take $500,000 instead of $100,000, 
could well stand to have six million and a half as the total 
amount. There are plenty of funds in the $6,500,000 to cover 
the whole balance of this year and 1921, in my estimation. 
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Mr. KENYON. The $6,500,000 does it, but out of the $6,500,- 
000 you take the $500,000 provided in section 3. 


Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator want to take the $500,000 
from the $6,500,000? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; that is it exactly. It does not increase 
it at all; and I think the Senator will remember that the $100,000 


was for the balance of this year. But the Senator rather con- 
yinced me that it would be so late before the bill would be 
passed and signed that perhaps there would be no need of appro- 
priating anything this year, and I am willing to agree to that. 

Mr. WARREN. I am willing to make the amount $500,000 if 
that meets the wishes of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. And do nothing for this year? 

Mr. WARREN. Then, where I designated $100,000, it may be 
made $500,000. 

Mr. KENYON. I suggest to the Senator bene on page 2, line 
12, we strike cut the words “ for any fiscal y 

Mr. WARREN. it will ext tis Kerrotery to atats the firkt 
amendment. 

Mr. KENYON. Would it not be better to take up the various 
amendments and dispose of them as we go along? 

Mr. KING. I desire to offer an amendment to the amendment 
when we reach section 30. So in disposing of the amendments 
suggested by the Senator from Wyoming I should be glad to 
have the amendment with regard to section 2 disposed of first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
first amendment offered by the Senator from Wyoming. 

The Reaprve CLERK. In section 2, page 2, line 6, strike out 
the numerals “ 1920 ” and down to the end of the paragraph, in- 
cluding the word “ year,” in line 10, and insert “ 1921, $6,500,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall move to reconsider, unless 
the Senator from Iowa will agree that if my amendment to the 
next section should prevail, we may return to this item, be- 


cause if it should prevail it might necessitate an amendment of | 


this amount. s 

Mr. KENYON. If there is any need of returning to the sec- 
tion, I shall offer no objection to it, of course. 

Mr. KING. That is the reason why I did not interpose an 
objection. 

Mr. WARREN. I would like to have action upon so much of 
line 12 in section 3 as strikes out the words “for any fiscal 

ear.” 
4 The PRESIDING OFFICER. That amendment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 2, line 12, strike out the words 
“for any fiscal year.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not think the Senator 
wants to insist on that amendment. If the amendment is agreed 
to and the bill 8 in that form, then all you have is an 
appropriation of $500,000. 

Mr. KENYON. I think if that is so the Senator from 
Wyoming will not urge it. 

Mr. WARREN. What did the Senator from Utah suggest? 

Mr. SMOOT. I say that if the words for any fiscal year” 
are stricken out, then the appropriation of $500,000, or what- 
ever amount we provide, is all that will be appropriated for 
the expenses enumerated in section 3, and I take it for granted 
that the Senator from Iowa desires the appropriation for that 
purpose to cover each year hereafter that an appropriation 
may be made for the States. 

Mr. WARREN. It is my intention absolutely to strike out 
of the bill any provision aimed to carry appropriations year 
after year in the future. That is, we appropriate for this pur- 
pose as we do for others, each year. We do not want by our 
legislation to mortgage the future, as to what shall be done 
hereafter. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly aware of that, Mr. President. 
If this amendment is adopted and no other amendment is added 
to section 3, it simply means that they can go to work and 
spend $500,000 between now and June 30 of the present year. 

Mr. KENYON. No; it does not apply to that at all. Section 
2 is for next year—1921. 

Mr. SMOOT. Has that amendment been agreed to? 

Mr. KENYON. That has been agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, then, that would make a difference 
in my conclusions in regard to section 3. 

Mr. KENYON. I thought the Senator was wrong about it. 

Mr. WARREN. I thought the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Soor] had misunderstood. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wyoming. On page 2, line 
12, to strike out the words “ for any fiscal year.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Reaprne CLERK. The next amendment is, in section 4, on 
page 2, line 24, to strike out the words “ for each fiscal year.“ 

The ‘amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to call the attention of the 
Senator from Iowa to section 8. Last evening, just before ad» 
journment, the question came up as to making a lump-sum ap- 
propriation of $500,000 for the purposes named in section 3. I 
think there is not a Senator who does not desire in future to 
keep away from lump-sum appropriations. The Senator from 
Iowa asked the Commissioner of Education to submit to him 
an itemized statement as to the expenses that he had in mind 
to cover with the appropriation of $500,000, and the Senator has 
handed me the reply of the commissioner. While I have not had 
time to go into the details of it, in substance it is that of the 
$500,000 the sum of $158,500 is to be expended for salaries in the 
District of Columbia; that $79,800 is to be expended for salaries 
for the regional officers; for printing, stationery, and illustra- 
tion material, $100,000; for traveling and subsistence, $55,000; 
for rent of regional offices, $6,000; for expert help in preparing 
material for teaching, $80,000; for 10 short-course training 
schools for supervisors and directors and those who will train 
teachers, $20,000; for incidentals and contingencies, $700; mak- 
ing a total of $500,000, 

I think if the Senator from Iowa will study these estimates, 
he will agree that some of these items ought to be reduced. 

Mr. KENYON, I will say to the Senator that the letter was 
handed to me just a few moments ago, and I have had no time to 
sive it careful study. 

Mr. SMOOT. Would it not be better to let it go over until 
we have time to study the items, and perhaps we can take it up 
later in the afternoon? 

Mr, KENYON. Yes; I think that is a good idea. There is 
rd reason why it can not be brought up as an amendment at any 

e 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all, because the bill will be open to 
amendment as long as it is in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if I may have the attention of the 
chairman of the committee, I propose to offer as an amendment 
a proviso at the end of the section, and I invite attention to it 
now, so that it may be considered by the Senator from Utah and 
the chairman haying the bill in charge in connection with the 
suggestion just made by my colleague. The proviso reads as 
follows: 

Provided, That no part of said sum— 


That is, the sum of $500,000, cr whatever sum may be agreed 
upon, and I will say to the Senator that I have an amendment to 
reduce it to $250,000— 

80 be to pensa rovided 
32332 of CEST of maid T E Lepesant or Rives of 
Education: And provided further, That not more than 

It was my purpose to put in $75,000 or $100,000, but I wanted 
to talk with the Senator from Iowa first— 
of said on ana 4 be nded in compensa 
salaries of — 5 to 8 provisions of this 8 
for all EAREN ar prai of administration. 

In other words, T dokto $5 M Soy thie eimensieannt the wonniunt 
which may be used to a reasonable sum, and I say now that I 
think this amendment ought to be further amended by providing 
that there shall not be paid to any persons so employed a sum in 
excess of the amount now paid for like services in the various 
departments of the Government. 

Mr. KENYON. As to the general plan the Senator proposts 
I have merely this suggestion to make: The Senator knows that 
it is better to have one good man at $10,000 a year, who can do 
the work, than 10 at $1,000, who can not de it. The trouble with 
that kind of a situation is that some men are worth so much 
more than others. I would be very glad to arrange with the 
Senator, and others who may be interested, for some kind of a 
limitation. I will talk with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Santry] about it. 

Mr. KING. I know the Senator from Iowa wants to practice 
economy in this bill, as well as in all other measures, and I am 
very anxious not to present a measure that does not commend 
itself to his judgnrent. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
amendment. 

The READING CLERK. In section 5, page 3, beginning in line 
15 strike out subdivision (e) and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
owing: 
the Ünite States or aliens, 46 NK Bgo ee snd andes #1 years 

ty or mental fied and who are il- 
Tiere 7 N 70 nen es rend, o or write the h lan- 
guage, to attend classes of instruction "for not less than 200 hours per 


specified course prep epared by 
te aud ap- 


annum until they shall have completed a 


the Department at Education or chief school officer of the § 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior. 


1920. 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I am in hearty sympathy 
with the purpose of this bill, and I think F understand clearly 
the necessity for a measure like this, to aid in the Americaniza- 
tior of a large foreign element. The Senator from Iowa, in his 
diseussion of the bill, T think, has shown the need of such legis- 
lation. 

I desire briefly to eall attention to some statements made by 
Prof. Edward Alsworth Ross, now of the University of Wis- 
consin, formerly of the University of Nebraska, made in his 
work published in 1914, entitled “The Old World in the New.” 
I do not mean, in reading these references to particular races, 
to cast any odium upon such races or their characteristics. I 
am reading what I believe to be statements of facts showing the 
conditions that confront America by reason of the immigration 
of certain alien elements. 

Speaking of the Italians, Prof. Ross says, in discussing their 
social characteristics: 


Migratory job hunters rather than homeseekers, the Italians are 
loath to encumber themseives 97 — their women. The women are only 
a little more than one-fifth of the whole, nor do they come here more 
freely as time goes on. The natural consequence of lexving families be- 
hind ts a buse return current te Italy, amounting to a third of the 
arrivals from Italy. 

The following paragraph is significant: 

More than half of our British immigrants are skilled, Of the Italian 
arrival 1 out of 8 is skilled, 1 out of 4 is a farm laborer, 1 out of 3 is 
a common laborer, and 1 1 in 250 has a profession. In a word, aed 
thirds are of rural origin. The illiteracy of the Italian im 
more than 14 years of age is 47 per cent; so that of the 2,000, ie 
iterates 3 to this country—1899-1909—nearly 8 hailed 
rom Italy. 


Further on in the work he says: 


It was Doaa stated to the members of 
mission in southern Italy 3 crime had grea 
communities because most of the nals gone to 
Italian official at Messina stated that several 2 ago so 
was a hotbed of erime, but that now ver, 

When asked as to their whereabouts, he replied, “ Why, they are all in 
the United States.“ 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. That is interesting because the chart we 
had here the other day showed that from 1900 to 1915 the 
larger percentage, something over a million, had come from 
southern Italy. 

Mr. STERLING. He proceeds: 


From the Camorra, that vast spider web of thieves and prostitutes 
by whom goa and ‘polities in Repe aae controlled, have come thou- 


sands who find the hard-working Ital ts a richer field of 
9 than any field open at one a more harassing is the 
Mafa, by means ef which Sicilians contrive z ignore police courts 


and to Pyare Gee so their 

thon and Spa 

8 it dastardly to to 8 “at 
one’s wrongs onese 

Siei an honor. 


Further, relative to the 1 he says: 


Among the foreign born the Italians rank lowest in adhesion to 
trade-unions, lowest in ability to speak English, lowest in proportion 
naturalized after 10 3 residence, lowest in proportion of children 
in school, and hig a: ee of children at work. Ta 
account the aian aan a ra f passage” withou 
in this country, it would 15 pot 5 to 8 that half, 1 
of our Italian rants are under America, no t it. 
being berne aleng with our onward life, they drift round an 
in a Little Italy” eddy er lie motionless in some industrial packet 
or crevice at the ‘bottom of the national current, 


I think, Mr. President, that one paragraph is pregnant with 
meaning and furnishes abundant evidences as to why legisla- 
tion of this kind should be enacted, 

I pass now to some observations made by Prof. Ross concern- 
cerning the Siavic peoples. 

Of the Slav arrtvals since 1899 nearly three-fourths are males. Amni 
the immigrants from the B: Balkans the men are from ten to twenty times 
the’ priportion ranging froma 1.7 her cent Among the Bohemians tp B3 
— the Babe ohemians, few of them 


r cent among the Rutheni 
ve had any industrial expe aae amati . It is 


as if great 8 of the 2 English of the sixteenth century had sud- 
denly appeared among us. 

It is a remarkable fact, Mr. President, that illiteracy is about, 
if not quite, as low among the Bohemians as among any other 
people on the face of the globe; I think it is even as low as, 
if not lower than, with the Scandinavian peoples, whose per- 
centage of illiteracy is known to be very low. 

What irony that these peasants, straight from oxgoad and furrow, 


should come my 5 so far as we —.— udge from official figu 
three-fifths of the force in sugar fifths of 


ee is the sense of 9 or ess, 
to justice even deadliest foe. To 
and never to appeal 1 law is a part of 
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That is interesting and important, because it shows us in 
what ocenpations these people are engaged. 

Here is another paragraph which shows the menace this 
immigration is to America and to American institutions, He 
Says: 

The Middle Ages are beginning to show among us— 

That is, by reason of this vast immigration into this country 
of the people of this race we are being taken back, as it were, 
in our civilization to the period of the Middle Ages. 

The Middle Ages are beginning to show among us. In 21 rural coun- 
ties of Minnesota the Polish women haye borne on an average 7 
children in the course of 144 years of married life. The full tale, no 
doubt, will come to 9 or 10. hanks to our child- pity child-saving 
civilization, the Polish mother will keep a aer broo newly as well as 
her American neighbor with 4 or 5. Irish for children,” runs 
the proverb, and yet 1 Irish-American wife ges of 13 is childless, an 
1 e Polish -American wife out — 12. But on the Minnesota farms only 


one see bhi wife out of 58 is percan 
* * * 


national literature rer history 
‘The immigrants who come with this 85 
ened ty make it a point of honor not to drift 

with the American. current and so lose touch with their s . ting 
be Germanized, Russifi 


bound to resist ion here. 
the renee for or freeing Tr Ireland. 
to win ohemiz 7 — the Polish-Americaus expect to 


find on this s side of the water 
Poland. Wha more na to cling to their own speech 


t 
and traditions in home and * and parish school? 
The vernacular press, of course 
Here is one element of danger; the condition here described 
was particularly noticeable in the German press and in the atti- 
ae and teachings of societies before we entered the 


ane vernacular press, of course, harps ever on the chord of the 
national speech,” so that the second generation may not drift away to 
the reading of American newspapers. The church, too, which carries 
matters with a — 25 d among the Poles, holds the immi Pope awa 
. The good pri . 2 tear lest eee 05 oe 2 — 
sho urn away from religion, w. 8 . 
5 5 should become restless un priestly dictation. 

ps 
Says the author— 


the tide from Slavland may swell, and the superfecund Slavs may push 
to the wall the Anglo-Americans, the Irish- Americans, the Welsh-Ameri- 
cans, the cy ser e aa the rest, until the invasion of our 
cheaper West. Asiatics shall eause the 
Slav, too, to lose interest in America, even as the ny eg thaws renee aie 


Prof. Ross gives a vivid and yet I think in the main a true 
portrayal of conditions if we allow immigration to continue in 
the future as it has in the past and without our doing more 
than we have yet done toward the education of these people. 

I come to the amendment just read. Subdivision (e) of the 
bill, it will be observed, provides for the compulsory education, 
in the first place, of all citizens of the United States between 
16 and 21 years of age, but it requires the compulsory education 
of all aliens between 16 and 45 years of age resident in the 
United States. Mr. President, I can not quite reconcile my mind 
to that proposition. I believe the illiterates in America who 
are citizens of America and the illiterates from foreign lands 
who are here should in the matter of education be put 
exactly on the same basis. ‘There is less excuse for the citizen 
of the United States to be uneducated and illiterate after he 
has reached the age of 21 years than there is for the foreign 
born. I see no reason why there should ‘be the additional re- 
quirement against the foreign born, namely, that he should be 
compelled to attend school 200 hours each year after he has 
reached 21 years of age and until he has completed a specified 
course and the same rule not apply to the American citizen. 

My amendment would strike out the maximum age of 45 
years and provide that education should be compulsory for all 
illiterates, whether they are citizens or whether they are aliens, 
between the ages of 16 and 21. I think it will help us in the 
eause we are trying to premote to have the aliens and the citizens 
of the United States on an equality in this respect; that other- 
wise there might be. great danger that resident aliens would 
resent the discrimination between citizens of the United States 
who were illiterate and their own illiterates, who have a much 
better excuse for being illiterate than our own people have. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pnrers in the chair). Does 
the Senator from South Dakota yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. STERLING. y. 

Mr. KENYON. May I ask the Senator if he proposes also a 
substitute for subdivision (f)? 
Mr. STERLING. Yes; I had proposed a substitute for it 
Mr. KENYON. What is that substitute? 
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Mr. STERLING. The substitute for subdivision (f) leaves 
it practically the same as subdivision (f) now is, save that we 
shall— 

Provide as far as possible, subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of the Interior, for the education of resident persons, whether citizens 
of the United States or aliens, of the age of 21 years or more and less 
than 50 years, who are illiterate or e to speak, read, or write the 
English language. 

In other words, that we shall provide, as far as possible, with- 
out making it compulsory and under a penalty, such as is pro- 
yided for those in subdivision (e). 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator makes it compulsory between 16 
and 21 years of age? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. 

Mr. KENYON. For aliens and citizens alike? 

Mr, STERLING. Yes. 

Mr. KENYON. And persuasive from 21 to 50, aliens and 
citizens to be treated alike? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. There is another consideration, and 
the Senater himself the other day in his able address called 
attention to it. That is the question of treaty and treaty obli- 
gations, I call attention to his statement, just briefly, at page 
1848 of the Record of January 19, 1920, in which he says that he 
wrote the Secretary of State some time ago and sent him a copy 
of the biil, and asked if he thought it would violate any of our 
treaty obligations, The Senator placed that letter in the Rec- 
orp. Then the Senator from Iowa himself proceeds to say that 
he thinks there is a serious question as to whether there might 
not be a violation of the treaties with Switzerland and a few 
other nations. 

I quote now from the treaty as set forth in the letter from the 
Secretary of State: 

The citizens of the United States of America and the citizens of 
Switzerland shall be admitted and treated upon a footing of reciprocal 
equality in the two countries, where such admission and treatment shall 
not conflict with the constitutional or legal provisions, as well Federal 
as State and cantonal, of the contracting parties. 

But further on it is provided: 


No pecuniary or other more burdensome condition shall be imposed 
apon their residence or establishment, or upon the enjoyment of the 

ve-mentioned rights, than shall be imposed upon citizens of the 
country where they reside, nor any condition whatever to which the 
latter shall not be subject. 

Mr. President, surely, then, with reference to immigrants 
from Switzerland, we would be placing upon them burdens 
which we were not imposing upon our own citizens if we re- 
quired them to attend school between the ages of 21 and 45. 

Mr. KENYON. That, of course, is undoubtedly true if, under 
international construction, the school would be a burden. I am 
not certain, but I am very much inclined to think it would be. 
My thought, however, was that it possibly might be construed 
not to be a burden, and hence not to violate the treaty. 

Mr. STERLING. The language is: 

No pecuniary or other more burdensome condition shall be imposed 
upon their residence or establishment. 

But the previous part of the treaty, that which I first read, 
which provides for treatment upon an equality, would, I think, 
reach it if the latter language does not. We would not be treat- 
ing them as our own citizens are treated if we make their 
education compulsory between the ages of 21 and 45, 

But, waiving the matter of treaty and treaty stipulations— 
and the Senator from Iowa thinks there may be other nations 
with which we have similar treaties—my judgment is that if 
we can hold out the inducement to them, saying, “ We invite 
you—we urge you—to participate with us in this educational 
scheme of ours for the benefit of all residents of the United 
States, whether citizens or aliens,” we will have their coopera- 
tion instead of incurring the danger of having their resentment 
if we impose conditions upon them which we do not impose 
upon our own people. I believe that this is as far as we 
should go. We are taking a great stride in this direction when 
we are making compulsory education between the ages of 16 
and 21 years. 

I have some authority here, in a statute passed in my own 
State in 1919, providing for compulsory education. It makes 
education of illiterates compulsory between the ages of 16 and 
21 years, but it stops there, and then provides some such plan 
as is provided in subdivision (f), making it in effect voluntary 
after the age of 21. It is only “so far as possible” that 
education shall be provided for those between the ages of 21 
and 50 years. After providing for the compulsory education of 
all illiterates between 16 and 21, the South Dakota statute fur- 
ther provides: 


Provided, That any person or persons more than 21 years of age and 
less than 50 who do not the ability to read, write, and speak 
the guage equivalent to the requirements for the fifth grade 
in our State course of study for the common schools may attend duri 
good behavior, free of charge, any of the special classes establishe 
under the provisions of this act. 


Subdivision (f) of this bill, and as I have provided in a 
substitute for this subdivision, goes further than the South 
Dakota statute and requires that the State provide as far as 
possible * * .* for the education” of resident citizens and 
aliens. I may say that my State of South Dakota since 1907 
has had a compulsory-education law requiring the attendance 
upon schools of all between the ages of 8 and 16 years. 

Mr. President, I can not help but think we wiil be doing the 
wise thing, the prudent thing, and the one that as much as 
anything else will appeal to and invite the cooperation of the 
alien element in this country, if we limit the compulsory pro- 
visions of the act to the ages between 16 and 21 for citizens 
and aliens alike; and I assure the Senator from Iowa that it 
is in the interest of the bill itself, of the general scheme and 
purpose of the bill, that I have proposed this amendment. 

I call attention to another respect in which I amend, by this 


substitution, subdivision (e). I insert the words “who are 
not physically or mentally disqualified.” 
Mr. KENYON. That amendment should be made. I had in- 


tended to offer an amendment of that kind. 

Mr. STERLING. Then, Mr. President, another thought that 
I have had all along is that in these educational schemes, where 
cooperation is sought between the Federal Government and the 
State governments, the initiative should clearly be with the 
States, who know the population, the various foreign elements 
in it, and who know conditions better than can the Federal 
authorities here in Washington. So I have provided in the bill 
that the specified course of study should be prepared by the de- 
partment of education or chief school officer of the State, and 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior. I do not know but 
this would follow from subsequent language of the bill, but I 
want to make it clear that this course shall be first marked out 
and prepared by the State authorities. 

I think, Mr. President, that covers the points of this first 
amendment which I have offered, and covers my thought, too, 
x regard to the general purpose of the bill, which I heartily 
avor. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I listened very attentively indeed 
to the able and exhaustive address of the chairman of this com- 
mittee, and I must say that he almost convinced me that it was 
our duty to pass this bill; but, on reflection, I am satisfied that 
this is not a matter upon which Congress should legislate. 
It is ideal, of course, for people to be educated, and I hope the 
time will soon come when every person over 10 years old in the 
United States can read and write; but that is a question that 
pertains peculiarly to the States. 

When I went over on the other side of the Chamber and looked 
at the chart that the chairman had prepared, and saw the posi- 
tion that my State occupied, I certainly felt very reluctant to 
oppose any appropriation for this purpose, and I did not get 
much comfort from that chart, except I am thankful that three 
States have a greater proportion of illiteracy than South Caro- 
lina. That is not very much consolation, but it helps. 

Mr. President, this war has revealed to us many things. It 
has shown us the great percentage of illiteracy in the United 
States. I was startled when I read the figures. 

Some time ago a little incident occurred in my town that 
touched the hearts of all who heard it. We have a negro edu- 
cator in my State, and he is one who preaches the right doctrine 
to his own race. He not only preaches it, but in my opinion 
he practices it. He made a speech in my town to the negroes 
and also to the white people, who sometimes turn out to hear 
him, and he said that a short time before that he was in a depot 
waiting for a train and a white soldier told him he wanted to 
see him. He took him around to the side of the depot and pulled 
a letter out of his pocket, and said he had been carrying it for 
three days, and he could neither read nor write, and he asked 
this negro preacher to read it for him. It was a letter from 
the soldier's mother. The preacher read it to him, and he asked 
the preacher to write a letter for him to his mother, which the 
preacher did. 

The white boy insisted on paying him for it, but the preacher 
would not accept any money. The boy, however, insisted on 
his taking a dollar, and he said he did not want to offend him, 
so he took the dollar; and the meeting where he made this 
speech was to collect money for some war activity, and he 
contributed a dollar, and no doubt more besides, 

When we remember that our soldiers went to the war when 
many of them could not read their orders, and could not read 
the letters that they received from their mothers and from 
home, it certainly does show that we ought to make a great 
effort to educate our people sufficiently to enable them to read 
and write. Incidents of that kind brought to our attention 
forcibly the condition that we are in, and I believe that the 
States of this Union haye gone to work and are going to put 


forth renewed efferts whereby they will obliterate illiteracy 
all over this country. I know that in my State we now have 
an organization of teachers that go around to the different 
eounties, a kind of a flying organization ef four or five 
teachers, and they organize adult schoels. I noticed in the 
paper yesterday that they went to a town that is a good-sized 
town, with two large cotton milis in it, and they had inaugurated 
a school in each, and in a very short time, two or three months, 
there was not an adult, I believe, with the exeeption of two, 
but that could write his own name. I have seen some letters 
that some ef those adult pupils wrote to the principals. So 
our State is making a great effort to throw off this cloud of 
illiteracy, and I think by the time another census is taken we 
will be able to take a higher stand on the chairman’s chart 
over there. We will not be so near the bottom as we are now. 
I am informed that this is also being done in my neighboring 
State of Georgia and in a number of other States. 

But, Mr. President, it takes more than education to make 
good citizens. Sometimes a little knowledge gets people into 
trouble. I noticed in the paper just a day er two ago where a 
forgery was committed down in my town on a little bank of 
which I am president, and the culprit is now in jaħ, and I 
want to go home next week and put him on the chain gang. 
So people not only ought to be taught to read and write, but 
they ought to be taught right principles; they ought to be 
taught honesty and industry and deceney; they ought to be 
taught to work; and I am sorry to say that when people get 
educated in these modern times they seem to think, often, 
that means that they should quit work. If this bill or any 
ether bill is passed about education, I hope we will try to con- 
vinee the people that it is not disreputable to earn their living 
by the sweat of their brow. 

Mr. President, while, as I say, it is very desirable to educate 
all of our people, we have compulsory-education laws in a great 
many of the States; we bave in my State, I know; but the ages 
would not come within the limits of this bill. Therefore you 
would have to amend the laws of the different States in order to 
compel people to attend school. Not only that, Mr. President, 
but at this particular time, directly after the Great War, when 
the country is in such an unsettled condition, and when labor is 
So scarce and production so limited, it does seem to me that we 
should be content to wait a little while longer before initiating 
any new expenditures under this Government. 

Arguments were made by Senators yesterday about the con- 
stitutionality of this proposed law. I had often thought that 
there was no provision in the Constitution whereby the National 
Government could undertake to educate the people, but I believe 
we haye stretched the Constitution to cover pretty much every- 
thing that the people want; so yesterday, when, Senators were 
undertaking to differentiate and to explain how this bill would 
or would not come under the general-welfare clause, I thought 
that if they could not bring it under that clause perhaps they 
could get it under the interstate-commerce clause. I believe if 
they do not get it under one they will put it under the other. I 
do not want to prejudge their argument, but I thought perhaps 
it would be something like this—that it was against the inter- 
ests of interstate commerce for an illiterate man to ride, and 
therefore Congress should appropriate money to educate him, 
so that he could ride better. [Laughter.] 


I do not know whether you could get inside the Constitution 


along that line or not, Mr. President; but it does seem to me, in 
all seriousness, that it is time for Congress to go back to original 
principles, and that we should call a halt on all but the most 
necessary expenditures. : 

As I suggested yesterday, take, for instance, the railroads of 

s country. When the managers of one-twelfth of the taxable 
property of this country, one class of property that ought to be 
a prosperous class, admit that they can not operate at a profit 
on the present basis, and when they admit that they can not 
pay taxes, and when they fall down by the roadside and ask for 
help, does it not warn us that other enterprises will soon be in 
the same condition? It is becoming burdensome on all the enter- 
prises in this country. Now, if the railroads fall down, perhaps 
the next thing the factories will say that they can not exist 
under the present high-priced labor, high taxes, high-priced 
materials, and everything of that sort; so it looks to me as 
though disaster were ahead. Our annual interest bill to-day 
exceeds, I am told, the entire national debt as it stood in 1914! 

If I may be excused for making a personal allusion, I will 
say this: I think I have about as much nerve as the ordinary 
man. It has been my pleasure to promote various enterprises 
in my part of the country. I have put a little money in them 
myself—not much, for I did not have much to put in—bat I 
have induced my friends from all over the country, from Nerth 
and South, to develop enterprises and to give employment to a 
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number of people, quite a number of people; and it has been one 
of the prides of my life that those enterprises have succeeded, 
and are su to-day, and no one has ever lost a dollar in 
any enterprise that I have gotten anybody to put any money 
into. Now, Mr. President, I ask to be exeused for referring to 
myself, but I do it for this purpose: The people of the United 
States, as a rule, are constituted pretty much alike. As I say, 
I think I have as much nerve as the ordinary man, and I would 
no more undertake to-day to induce my friends to start a new 
enterprise, on account of the uncertainties of taxation, and the 
great unrest in this country, and the turmoil that now exists, 
than I would undertake to jump out of the window of a seven- 
story building; and if I feel that way, is it not natural to be- 
lieve that other people would feel that way, Mr. President? 

We want to do something in this country to encourage invest- 
ment, to encourage industry, and to encourage enterprise. You 
take the man on the farm: If taxes and labor and materials and 
other things are going to get so high, and his profits are going to 
become so little, remember that whenever he stops his plow 
and moves to town he brings in five or six people to sit around 
a table and eat and to compete with us who de not produce. 
Therefore, we ought to do nothing to increase taxes in this coun- 
try, but everything to encourage industry and more production 
on the farms. We never will get the cost of living down until 
we do produce more. We should realize that every man should 
work. It is ideal to have education, but you want him to have 
more than education. He should devote that education te en- 
able him to produce more and to become a better citizen. 

I say, then, that we have aroused the States. They fully 
realize the conditions that exist, and I think each State now is 
going to see if it can not surpass the others in obliterating 
illiteracy. There is no compelling reason for the intervention of 
the National Government; on the other hand, there are many 
and weighty objections te such Interference. 

Then we must remember that before this war there were only 
about 400,000 bondholders in the United States, and we went 
to work to sell Government bonds, and no doubt every Senator 
here made speeches to encourage the people to buy bonds. I 
talked until I was hoarse all over my county and my State. I 
told them that I not only believed the Government bond was a 
good investment, but it was the best investment that they 
could make, and I told them I believed those bonds would not 
only bring par, but within a reasonable time they would bring 
a premium. I told them that after the Civil War my recollec- 
tion was that bonds of the United States Government brought 
a premium of as much as $36 on the hundred, and I believed 
that these bonds in a short space of time would go up. 

Now we see what is going on. Instead of being able to get 
out without a loss, they are now down as low as perhaps 91 
or 92, or something like that, depending on the different issues 
of bonds. I feel that it is our bounden duty to stop every ex- 
penditure that we possibly can, to lop off every expense possible 
in this Government, and to encourage the people who hold those 
bonds, and try to get them back to 100 cents on the dollar at as 
early a date as possible. I hate to see my Government's paper 
sell under par. I would hate to see my own paper sell under 
par. I hope it will not be long until there will be such a demand 
for those bonds that they will bring 100 cents on the dollar. 
Now, if we keep on appropriating money here as we have been 
doing, it seems to me that we are absolutely unmindful of the 
interests of the people. 

I believe another bill is pending here, perhaps, to appropriate 
$100,000,000 for education. These figures are startling; in fact, 
almost beyond comprehension. Of course, it takes money to 
operate this Government, and we are compelled to have a cer- 
tain amount of taxes, but the people of this country are tired 
of being overburdened, and they are looking closer to their 
representatives than they have ever looked in the past, to see 
that we do our duty. 

I might say, not in the nature of a threat to my southern 
brethren, that a long time after the Civil War we hardly con- 
sidered that we were in this Union; we did not get much out of 
it, and we did not pay very much attention to it. We did not 
pay much taxes, except a little tariff. But now, since everyone 
almost has to pay an income tax, and since our factories and our 
banks and our other enterprises are paying high taxes, the 
people are watching the votes of their representatives in Wash- 
ington more closely than they watched them in the past. So I 
believe, Mr. President, that it should be the policy of this Con- 
gress to appropriate just so much money as is required to 
preserve the Government, to protect the credit of the Govern- 
ment, and to furnish what is necessary, but not to expend more 
and to encourage people to extravagance. 

A lot of money is appropriated under this bill for a periodical 
or something of that sort. The great trouble with those things 
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is that these periodicals do not get into the families they ought 
to reach. Those of us who do get the mail get a lot of this 
trash and throw it in the wastebasket. But I hope by educating 
the people you will get them to take newspapers and to take 
magazines and to read them. But I do not know that I care for 
the kind of periodicals that are to be gotten out under this bill 
and to be sent around through the country. 

We have appropriated money here for sicationsl education of 
discharged soldiers and sailors. It is very proper to get these 
men back on their feet. That is to be expected. But I do not 
think a good many of these things are expected from Congress. 

So I feel, Mr. President, that it is my duty to my people to 
say this, that we do not want this money appropriated; that we 
want the head of the family to take an interest in his family 
and to control his children; and I feel that this burden should not 
be removed from the family onto the Government. 

After awhile the States will come to Washington for every- 
thing. They come for almost everything now. As I said some 
time ago, if we keep on assuming jurisdiction here in Washing- 
ton the governors of the States will be not much more than chiefs 
of police. That is about what they are now, in fact. So I feel, 
Mr. President, that the time has come when we should examine 
ourselves, and I can not see how men can come here and be 
unmindful of the interests of their constituents. 

Things are becoming burdensome; and if you discourage a man 
and induce him to quit work, then he becomes a drone on society. 
I want to raise up an independent population in this country, 
and not a dependent crowd who think that they can not get along 
without running to the Government and asking for a little pap 
every time they need a little something or other. The communi- 
ties ought to be ashamed not to go ahead and educate the people 
there. Down in my country we know almost everyone by his 
given name, and the war has taught us to take a brotherly in- 
terest in our fellow men, and that is what we are doing, and we 
are doing it rapidly, and we are going to encourage them to get 
an education and to better their condition? But I feel that it 
would be a sad day if we should give up our home schools and 
our interest in them. This money would not amount to much, 
anyway, when spread through the Union, and I feel it is a bad 
principle, and I think it is now time to stop and strike out any 
other appropriations along this line. 

While I was almost persuaded by the eloquence of the chair- 
man of the committee, I feel that his bill is based on a wrong 
principle and ought not to pass. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, from the very best informa- 
tion I can obtain, we will start our fiscal year beginning on July 
1, 1920, with about $3,000,000,000 deficit. We have estimates 
for the fiscal year 1921 amounting to about $6,000,000,000. That 
brings the total up to $9,000,000,000. The same Book of Esti- 
mates will show that we will possibly raise during the fiscal 
year 1921 about $6,000,000,000. That will leave us at the end 
of that year with $3,000,000,000 of indebtedness. How are we 
going to meet it? In one of two ways: Either by cutting down 
appropriations to keep them within the income, or by issuing 
bonds and increasing our national interest-bearing debt. We 
are up against that proposition at the present time. 

It was my intention to discuss that feature of the situation in 
connection with the bill which is now pending. The bill, how- 
ever, has been pending for some time, and I know the Senator 
from Iowa is anxious to dispose of it this afternoon. I am 
quite equally certain that anything I would say would not 

change a vote upon the bill. So I give notice at this time that 
to-morrow morning, after the close of the routine morning busi- 
ness, I shall ask permission of the Senate to present some facts 
and figures along this line, and to indicate, and my remarks will 
only be valuable if I can indicate, wherein we can make a sav- 
ing to keep our expenses within our income. 

I only want to say at this time that I shall vote against the 
pending bill. There may be considerable merit in the bill itself, 
but I shall vote against each and every bill that will add to the 
expenses of the Government which shall be presented at this 
session of Congress, until I can see daylight between our ex- 
penses and our income. 

I object to this bill for another reason. I know of no moral 
obligation, at least, on the part of the United States to educate 
the Russian people, or the Italian people, or any other European 
people. Above all, I am not in favor of spending money to 
educate them when we have to borrow the money with which 
to do it. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] just quoted 
extracts from a book written by Prof. Ross. I think the Sen- 
ator could draw a conclusion entirely different from that which 
he did draw from those excerpts. My own conclusion is, apply- 
ing my own views, that you can not Americanize anyone by 
simply educating him. You can not change a criminal into a 
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good man by simply teaching him how to read and write Eng- 
lish. On the contrary, I am rather inclined to think that the 
greater education you give to a criminal the greater opportunity 
there is on his part for the practice of his criminal vices. I 
am not sure that an education of a Trotski or a Lenin, or that 
character of people in the United States, has benefited the Rus- 
sian people to any great extent, and I do not think that we help 
out the situation by attempting to educate them here. 

The Senator's quotation indicated that about one-third of the 
Italians return to their own country each year. I do not know 
how many of them come back the second year. But I am certain 
that if they or any percentage of the number he has spoken of 
are of the character indicated in these lines from Prof. Ross, we 
do not want to Americanize them. We do not want them as 
American citizens. p 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

Mr. McCUMBER. I would do what I could to keep them from 
being naturalized, and when you decline to naturalize them, you 
are in a position to send them back to the country from which 
they emigrated. When you Americanize them and naturalize 
them, you have to take care of them here in some way. I yield 
to the Senator. 

Mr. STERLING. I should like to ask the Senator if he would 
prevent their immigration to this country? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly I would. 

Mr. STERLING. That is another question, then. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The criminal class, and those I could not 
catch in a net at Castle Garden and send back, those that got 
through the meshes and who we found were criminals here, I 
certainly would not try to educate and thereby increase their 
ability to commit crime. On the contrary, instead of educating 
them, I would try to get them back to their own country as 
quickly as possible. 

I know, Mr. President, that there is not much use of talking 
against any of these provisions. We have gone mad on the 
question of conceiving new things that will reach into the 
Federal Treasury. Nothing that anyone can say at this time is 
going to stop that tendency. There is just one thing that will 
stop it, and that is our coming to the end of the rope. When we 
have to bond the country for an extra sum of money, then the 
people themselves will see that we stop these unnecessary ap- 
propriations. 

I admit that there is some good in this bill. I do not doubt 
that. There are a thousand good things that we can not afford 
to appropriate for at this time, under the present conditions of 
the United States Treasury. 

So, Mr. President, I am going to vote against this bill, and 
against each and every bill calling for appropriations, except those 
that appropriate what is absolutely necessary for the existence 
and the functioning of the Government. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, in view of the situa- 
tion in the country at the present time in regard to the activities 
of alien radicals, undoubtedly the question of a Federal educa- 
tional bill, looking to the compulsory education of aliens and 
illiterates, will appeal to many of those in the country who believe 
that the basis of good citizenship is education. I have no desire 
to interfere with the policy of the Senator from Iowa, who has 
fathered so many constructive measures in this body. I know 
that his great, broad spirit and conception of the welfare of the 
country is reflected in the social legislation which he now pro- 
poses. But there are two reasons why I shall vote against this 
bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an inquiry 
right there? à 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Certainly. a 

Mr. KING. It may be an additional reason, if I interpreted 
the opening sentence of the Senator correctly. As I understeod 
the Senator, he conceives the bill to deal only with the education 
of illiterate aliens. Does not the Senator understand that the 
bill goes further, and that it devolves upon the Federal Govern- 
ment the duty of providing for the education of illiterates who 
are American citizens, a duty which should devolve upon the 
States? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Yes; I understand that; I have read 
the bill. 

Mr. KING. Then I apologize to the Senator for interrnpting 
him. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I was referring particularly to the 
sentiment of the country toward the Americanization of those 
elements which are opposed to our institutions of government. 

I have made no preparation on this bill. Iam simply speaking 
from my own experience, as one who is interested very largcly 
in the educational affairs in my own State. I believe that we 
are departing from our powers of government when we are 
undertaking as a Nation to establish a Federal system of educa- 
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tion. I admit that these figures presented by the Senator from 
Iowa are very startling, particularly those pertaining to my own 
State, which show 13 per cent of illiterates over 10 years of age. 
The figures showing the percentages in other States are also 
startling. The figures also were startling which came to us 
when the draft was imposed, when it was necessary for the mili- 
tary authorities to establish educational facilities in the various 
camps and military communities of the country. $ 

But the States at the present time are undertaking the educa- 
tion of their illiterates. Large sums of money are being appro- 
priated in my State and in New York State, and I believe that 
it is the function of the State and not the function of the Federal 
Government to carry on the educational systems of this country. 

I wrote to one of the members of the State board of education 
of my State in regard to this measure. I said to him that I was 
very much impressed with the efforts made by the Senator from 
Iowa to improve the situation, particularly after he had been a 
member of a committee to investigate the causes of a large 
strike in this country, where he found large communities and 
large centers where the English language was not spoken; and 
I told him that I thought some good might come from this 
measure. . This man is a student of the educational systems 
of this country. . ; 

I believe that he knows as much as any other educator in the 
country. He is a member of the State board of education at the 
present time. He had a great deal to do with helping me draft 
the educational laws of New Jersey, which have raised the 
standard of education in that State to the forefront of all the 
States in the Union. He has written me a letter on this subject, 
and I am going to read it for the information of the Senate, 
withholding his name. I will furnish his name. confidentially 
to any of the members of the committee or to Members of the 
Senate. It reflects, since I have considered this question further, 
my views, because I believe that he is right. His letter reads: 


Since receipt of your letter of the 9th I have read the saoo bill, 
S. 3315. It is merely one phase of the bill introduced at the few 
sessions for the creation of a department of education and providing an 
appropriation of $100,000,000. There was opposition to t bill, and 
I rather assume, in view of that op tion, t this bill is simply an 
entering wedge and introduced in the expectation that very few will 
dare oppose it because of the application to it of the term “Americaniza- 
tion.“ To me Americ: tion means love of country. Love, in my 
mind, can not be taught. It is something that must be imbibed or grow 
upon a person, A d is not 3 to love its parents, neither Is a 
husband taught to love his wife. any parties ma in the expecta- 
tion that love will come after the marr , but experience shows that 
there is no more foolish way to enter into wedlock. An Irishman is not 
taught to hate England; a Russian is not taught to hate England; a 
Frenchman is not taught to hate Germany. Such a hatred is imbibed 

with the mother’s milk. Many of the Russians who came to this coun 

came because of their hatred of the autocratic government under whi 
they were born. Very many of them hate any government. To them 
vernment is obnoxious, he more you teach them the more us 
them—you will make them dan- 


ey become. You will not American 
gerous enemies of all governments. The mere fact that a man Is taught 
to read, write, and understand English will not Americanize him. An 
Englishman who comes to this country thoroughly understands the lan- 
goaze but he does not become Americanized—he remains an Englishman, 

hat is a notorious fact. Very few Frenchmen who come to this country, 
no matter how well they know English, become Americanized—they re- 
main Frenchmen, Anarchists who come to this country do not become 
Americanized—they remain anarchists, and present experience is demon- 
strating that fact. Educate them and they become just so much the 
more dangerous. The phrase “‘Americanization,” therefore, does not ap- 

al to me in the bill. Very many who have studied the subject do not 

lieve that Americanization can be taught. 8 reached the 
conclusion that it is through singing and possibly ‘ough motion pic- 
tures that love of country will gradually grow upon people. The bill 
should therefore be considered on its merits and quite aside from the 
glamor of the word ‘‘Americanization.” 

Take section 3. Five hundred thousand dollars may be used for the 
publication of periodicals devoted to Americanization problems and for 
aiding work carried on by local bodies, private individuals, and organiza- 
tions for studies and reports through the Bureau of Education, ete. A 
nice item for patronage and also perhaps for propaganda in favor of 
those in power. 

Under section 5, subdivision (e), course of study must be approved 
by_the Secretary of the Interior. 

Under subdivision (h) the Secretary of the Interior can insist upon a 
report to his satisfaction. 

Under section 11 he can make rules and regulations. 

By section 6 it is pene that none of the . under the 
bill can be used for the education of persons under 16— 


I understand that has been amended, has it not? 
Mr. KENYON. No; it has not. 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The letter continues— 


yore strings and can make rules and regulations governing the 
ursement of school moneys and can insist apon courses of study, it 
will, just as sure as I am writing, enter into the field of education and 
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control same. The United States Government has no right under the 
Constitution to enter the field of education. It is admitted that that 
is outside of its powers. If education is outside of its powers, what 
right has it to tax for purposes of education? If can not distribute. the 
money unless it secures same through taxation. I maintain that the 
United States has no more right to tax for an extra constitutional power 
than it has to exe an extra constitutional power. The whole 
thing goes back to my fundamental proposition at we have been 
drifting very rapidly away from the form of government established 
by Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, and others. Washington . is 

ing for power; the President is grasping for power; it is very 
nearly time for some one to insist that this is a Republic made up of 
independent States; that the States reserved certain powers and 
that the Federal Government should not, directly or indirectly, assume 
such powers. 

Mr. President, those are the views of a very able man—— 

Mr. STERLING. Will the Senator state, while he does not 
give his name, what is his profession or occupation? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. He has been a member of the State 
board of education in New Jersey for, I think, six or eight 
years; he is a lawyer; he is a prominent citizen of my State; 
and I think he knows not only the school laws of our own State, 
but of every other State in the Union. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nucent in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New Jersey yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. The letter which the Senator has just read ex- 
presses views which meet with my hearty approval and pre- 
sents, I think, an irrefutable argument in fasor of the conclu- 
sions drawn. But what I rose to say was that the statement 
made by the writer, namely, that the bill is intended as an 
entering wedge to further appropriations from the Treasury 
of the Federal Government for education in the States, is cor- 
rect. Secretary Lane testified recently before one of the com- 
mittees—I think a committee of the Senate—that the Smith- 
Towner bill, which is the bill to appropriate $100,000,000 an- 
nually and creating a department of education, is not to be put 
aside by this bill; in other words, that this is merely a prelude 
to that. 

Mr. Claxton, in the propaganda which he is carrying on 
throughout the United States, calls attention to the fact that 
the bill known as the Smith-Towner bill, creating a depart- 
ment of education, is not to be superseded by this bill but 
that this is to pave the way. That is the substance of the 
letter. The other bill is a more formidable and far more objec- 
tionable measure. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I have read the 
views of this gentleman, who has made a study of the question, 
and I simply wish to say that I believe that if you will let this 
thing alone, leave it to the States themselves, the legislature of 
every State in the Union is alive to the problem and that they 
will meet it. New Jersey is very differently situated from 
many other States in the Union, especially many of the West- 
ern States. It absorbs large numbers of the immigrants coming 
to the country. We haye a great collection of racial groups in 
our various cities in New Jersey, but I desire to say that the 
record we have shown in the war and the record of their sup- 
port of the Government in the war is one of which our State 
is very proud. 

The State itself has appropriated large sums of money, I 
think about $12,000,000 a year, for the cause of education. We 
are taking care of these problems in New Jersey, and we will 
continue to take care of them. 

Education will not remove from the mind of the anarchist 
or the communist or the Bolshevist his hatred for government. 
I venture to say that every one of the radicals deported in the 
“red ark” was a man of education. Did it prevent them 
from plotting against the welfare and safety of this Govern- 
ment? Not a bit of it, 

We have gone on with a sort of reckless indifference to the 
practical question of our governmental expenditures in these 
great uplift measures that have been presented to the Senate. 
There was no question about the duty of the Government to 
pass the vocational bill for the rehabilitation of wounded sol- 
diers; there was no question about their vocational training up 
to a certain limit; but there is a question when we are asking 
the States of the Union, through this new source of revenue 
which within the past five years has been afforded, the appli- 
cation by the Federal Government of the excess-profits tax, to 
take away from certain States through that system of taxa- 
tion and reappropriate to other States that do not bear as great 
a share of the burden of that taxation. ; 

I will refer, in illustration, to the good-roads act, which ap- 
propriated some $250,000,000. There are three States in tha 
Union—New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey—that pay, if 
I remember the figures correctly, about $141,000,000 of that tax 
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through the income and exeess-profits tax appropriated in that 
manner; and yet some of the Western States receive back four 
aną five times the amount that they pay through that same 
source. The same thing applies to this appropriation of $12,- 
500,000 3 to this purpose, looking to the establishment of 
a control and supervision ef education in the Federal Govern- 
ment. That is what I object to. 

The standards of efficiency in New Jersey are at the highest 
mark; but if you are going to bring political influence into the 
school system of New Jersey, those standards will be lowered 
to zero, and that is a proposition you can not get away from. 

I have been told that already efforts are being made by an in- 
fluential politician to procure positions through the vocational 
board for favorites. I care not whether my own party is in 
power or whether fhe party represented by the minority on the 
other side now controlling the administration is in power, you 
can not, if you centralize in the Federal Government the con- 
Jand and supervision of education, prevent politics creeping in; 


and politics means, in my opinion, the breaking down of the 
edueational system of the country. 

| Mr. President, I have spoken of only one phase of the bill. I 
‘have simply given my own personal views and impressions in 
regard to it. I shall vote against it. I shall also vote against 
any bill to Federalize the educational system of the country. 

There is another Zeature of the bill that imposes a burden upon 
‘the Treasury for all years to come; a burden of $12,500,000 an- 
nually. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator is mistaken abont that. 
The original bill as introduced by the Senator from Iowa limited 
‘it, I think, to three years; and I think he then reduced the 
‘appropriation to $6,500,000. 

Mr. KENYON. I did not understand the Senator's inquiry. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgian. The Senator from New Jersey has 
Just stated that the bill makes the appropriation continuous. I 
was endeavoring to éxplain that to him. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I am now told that it is $6,500,000. 
| Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I understand it is claimed that this is 
only an emergency bill, and that it is to be followed by a bill 
which will appropriate $100,000,000 a year. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not know of any claim of that kind. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will state for the Senator's informa- 
tion that on yesterday I had a copy of a letter from Mr. Clax- 
ten, written to different people of the country, wherein he said it 
was not intended by this bill to displace a bill which is to come 
later, which is called the Smith-Towner bill. 

Mr. KENYON. The Smith-Towner bilt is pending before the 
eommittee, but it has nothing to do with this bill. I think it will 
be some time later when it reaches the Senate. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Whether it is $6,500,000 or $12,000,- 
000, when you come to educate the population represented in 
the charts presented by the Senator from Iowa, in my opinion 
88, will not scratch the surface. F only speak frem recol- 
lection, but I believe that the Vocational Educational Depart- 
ment is asking for increased appropriations. To assume that 
you can give any sort of education to those illiterates repre- 
sented in the charts referred to with $6,500,000 is, I think, be- 
‘yond the range of human imagination. You can rely on it that 
if the system is entered into and this Federal bureau is estab- 
‘lished, whether a separate bureau is established or it is admin- 
‘istered through some other bureau, it will cost a great deal 
more than $6,500,000 a year. But even that is a considerable 
sum at the present time. 

For eight years we have indulged in this country in a satur- 
nalia of extravagance. I do not blame either political party. I 
blame the Committee on Appropriations and I blame the lack 
of vision on the part of statesmen who have gone before who 
have not established an efficient budget system in the country. 
Before the war there was a time when we ran the Government 
on $1,000,000,000 a year. Then it rose, immediately before the 
war, to $2,000,000,000, During the war there was greater ex- 
travaganee than that practiced by any other nation character- 
izing our expenditures. This, in a large measure, was probably 
necessary by reason of our lack of preparation, by reason of the 
necessary haste owing to the breakdown in the morale of the 
armies on the other side, and the fact that we were 3,000 miles 
away from the scene of action. Nevertheless, there was great 
extravagante, 

Since the war, when everything should have counseled econ- 
omy, there has been nothing but waste, waste, waste! We 
‘bave heard of these great war munitions and materials of war, 
the automobiles parked by the thousand, rusting, useless, still 

parked in those large concentration centers, no effort made to 
el them, and yet a bill comes before the Congress and is passed 


allocating those transportation motors to the Highway Commis- 
sion and the Post Office Department without any estimate as to 
their needs, not knowing whether they need 1,000 or the 36,000 
that were allocated, and no inquiry made as to the necessity of 
that distribution. 

We have the report of the selling of $1,700,000,000 worth of 
war materials in Europe for $750,000,000. Of course, everyone 
knows that a let of those permanent structures and improve- ‘ 
ments after the war were much depreciated in value; everyone 
recognizes that; but if you will investigate the hearings before 
the House committee, you will find that there were millions of 
pounds of sugar, millions of pounds of coffee, and millions of 
pounds of bacon sold for 20 cents on the dollar reflected in the 
comparison of values between the cost and the prices for which 
they were sold. There were 74,000,000 pounds of bacon, if I 
E that sold for 11 cents a pound figured in 

that proportion, and the French Government turned around and 
sold it immediately to the people for 18 cents a pound Now, 
I simply point out that when this country needed the food, when 
there was a shortage of sugar, when the high cost of living was 
burdening everybody in this country, the War Department was 
selling its war materials over there for about 25 cents on the 
dollar—shoes, clothing, thousands of articles that could have 
been utilized in this country had they been transported. 

During the last few months we have increased the pay of the 
firemen, we have increased the pay of the policemen, we have 
increased the wages of the miners, we have increased the wages 
of the shopmen on the railroads, and the trainmen. This repre- 
sents nearly a billion dollars loaded on the cost of commodities 
when the war is over, and econamy should be the watchword. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


Mr. KING. I 
a statement in regard to the disposition of surplus products held 
by the War Department in France. I have heard that state- 
ment made a number of times, and have seen it in the news- 
papers. I was wondering whether, assuming that the state- 
ments are true, the fault is chargeable to Gen. Pershing, or to 
Secretary Baker, or to Assistant Secretary Crowell, or to some 
other official, or to a board? Has any evidence been adduced 
before the committee, of which the Senator is a member, that 
would indicate who was chargeable for that eer and de- 
linqueney, if there is n and delinquency 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What has all that got to do ald this bill? 

Mr. KING. The Senator asks what that has to do with this 
bill. I think that in the discussion of appropriations the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey is perfectly within the legitimate sphere 
of discussion in calling attention to the great expenses of the 
Government. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Possibly the Senator from Missis- 
sippi failed to hear my protest against this bill on the ground 
that at the present time we could not afford ft; and I was call- 
ing attention to the policy of this Congress in appropriating 
money for many projects, and also the absolute disregard at the 

time ef any policy of economy in the Government; and 
I think it is perfectly pertinent to the position I have taken on 
this subject that I should make some mention of the question of 
economy. 

Answering the Senator from Utah, I will state that the infor- 
mation I have procured cames from the hearings of the House 
Committee on War Expenditures, which I read. I shall be very 
glad to furnish them for the information of the Senator, and I 
think he will see that the testimony given there proves that my 
statements are accurate. 

The Senator asked who was responsible for that apparent dis- 
crimination between the cost price and the selling price of these 
wur materials. I do not know who is directly responsible, but 
the Senator may be interested if he reads the hearings and ascer- 
tains that there was a board over there, but the policy of that 
board was controlled from Washington; and he will also find, I 
think, certain official telegrams empowering that board not only 
to sell these food supplies in Europe at that price, but also call- 
ing attention to the fact that there were many millions of dol- 
lars worth of food supplies in this country which would be avail- 
able on the same terms, through the same commission, for dis- 
tribution in France. If my memory serves me right, I think 
there was 57,000,000 pounds of sugar mentioned in that list, 
which finally resulted in a resolution in the House of Represent- 
atives directing the War Department to distribute those food 
materials to the people of this country. 

I hope I have answered the Senator. I shall be very glad to 
give him official copies of those hearings. 

I simply wish to refer to a statement by Secretary Glass, of 
the Department, regarding the appropriations by Con- 


Treasury 
gress, and pointing out the fact that if Congress does not stop 
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these indiscriminate appropriations for every project under the 
sun we will be compelled to impose upon the people of this 
country another bond issue; and I want to say that after read- 
ing this wonderful statement made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury before the Budget Committee in the House, I am glad 
that a man of such character and ability and courage is going 
to become a Member of this body. 
In the course of this statement he says: 


All sense of values seems to have departed from among us. The de- 
artments, bureaus, and boards, all inspired by a laudable enthusiasm 
‘or their work, but some by a less laudable instinct to magnify its im- 

portance, bombard the committees of Congress with projects, some more 
or less meritorious, some of no merit whatever, but all conceived in 
sublime indifference to the fact that the great business of Government 
is being run at a loss and that each one of these projects increases the 
deficit of the Government and consequently the burden to be thrown 
upon the great body of people, whether the deficit be met by increasing 
taxes or by floating additional loans. For no fallacy is more grotesque 
than the assumption that by issuing bonds or notes or certificates of 
indebtedness now we may pass on to future „ the burden of 
our own extravagance. e burden of these issues will have to be met 
to-day, not only in the interest and sinking fund charges added to an 
already heavy load, but in the expansion of credit which is inevitable 
as a result of the issue of such securities, constituting as they do a 
prune rem for additional credit in the hands of the holders, whoever 
ey may be. 


Passing on, reading another section of this statement: 


You, gentlemen, I am sure, have learned as well as I by long service 
in Congress that the instincts and enthusiasms of departments, bureaus, 
and boards find support in the committees of Congress appointed to 
have charge of their particular affairs, As a result, we find that gov- 
ernmental expenditures initlated in a department of the Government 
charged with the cee business of creating an army, or of creating 
a navy, or of creating a merchant marine, or of stimulating commerce, 
or of 98 labor, or of aiding the development of agriculture is 
submitted to the Congress without consultation with or approval by the 
finance officer of the Government, the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
serves merely as a messenger and whose office is charged with the 
heavy burden of finding financial means in loins and taxes to meet 
expenditures, and when it reaches Congress is referred to the corre- 
sponding committees of the Congress whose specific function is also to 
see to the development of the Army, the Navy, the merchant marine, 
ete. And the Congress passes upon all of these project ‘ood, bad 
and indifferent—without a report from the Committee on Ways an 
Means or the Committee on Finance, the committees of Congress which 
share with the Secretary of the Treasury the heavy burden of finance. 


* . s * * 


. + 
I think it amazing that under such a system the Congress has done 
so well for so long a time, but I feel constrained to warn you, gentle- 
men, in view of the greatly expanded activities of the Government and 
the extraordinary financial burdens which the country must endure, 
that it would be hazardous to continue on the old way of transacting 
the public business, 


And then he goes on: 


But I say to you it is an intolerable thing that such conditions 
should and that the welfare and economic life of the American 
people should be at the d of such things as these, 

As a former 8 and in a spirit of frank comradeship which 
such association inspires, I am 8 here to enter a complaint 
which may not be ascribed to a desire to be critical, but to a hope that 
it may be given serious attention in behalf of administrative 


en, 
speaking through th on 9 it pursues a 
9 


Then I want to read just one other section of this wonderful 
statement. 

Referring to the claim made by the American Legion, or the 
Soldiers, for a bonus, he says: 


To-day the credit of the United States is imperiled by projects in- 
itiated and supported on the floor of Congress with a view to capturing 
the so-called soldier vote. I do not believe for a minute there is any 
such thing as the soldier vote. I do not believe that that magnificent 
body of strong, brave, lusty young men who went out to 8 or 
were ready to go, want to see the people of the United States exploited 
in order that each of them may receive a donation, I do not ieve 
these fine young men, if they 1ealized what it is that is proposed in 
their behalf, would accept a gift made at the expense of their fathers 
and mothers and sisters and the children that are to come after them 
in order to give them a holiday. While, of course, you can not commit 
to terms of money the value of the service rendered by the Army of 
America, I call ser attention to the fact that the actual pay of our 
soldiers was doubled at the outset of the war; that our soldiers have 
been paid with liberality never dreamed of in the history of this or any 
other country; and that the La} Spe now advocated so lavishly and 
with so littie regard for the welfare of the American people are not 
limited to those heroic men who suffered injury or death at the hands 
of the enemy, not even to those who actually saw the front, not even 
to those who were sent to France. These projects extend to everyone 
of some four and one-half million men, mostly young men, who were 
included in the military and nayal forces of the United States, even to 


those of their number who — and obtained employment of a charac- 
ter which would relieve them from being exposed personal risk. 

It has been the disheartening task of the T: to examine scores 
and scores of bills drawn an prevented with a w to benefiting a 
section of the country or a portion of its citizenship at the expense of 
the whole. Many of these bills were apparently devised to avoid the 
appearance of an LG opie by ing the retary of the Treas- 
ury to issue bonds, notes, or certificates of indebtedness to meet the 
expenditure involved, and all of these bills were such as would not be 
reached by a purely executive budget. 


Mr. President, I have criticized this measure because it 


makes an appropriation of $6,500,000 and imposes a fixed 
charge on our Government and a responsibility for educating 
a certain class of our citizens, when the duty to educate those 
people should rest upon the States of the Union. It may ba 
that this appropriation is limited to $6,500,000; it may be that 
it is limited to one year; but if you establish this policy under 
a bureau of the Government, next year they will be here 
demanding more, pointing out the great need of extending and 
enlarging this system of education, and another appeal will be 
made, and Congress will weakly submit. What I am trying to 
impress upon Congress at the present time is that we have got 
to stop this spendthrift policy. From every section of this 
country there comes a demand that the taxes shall be lowered, 
From every section of this country there comes the demand 
that this Government shall stop appropriating its millions for 
every project, idealistic and otherwise, that could ever be con- 
ceived in the brain of man. I am going to vote hereafter 
against every one of these projects, and I am going to do my, 
utmost to see that the appropriation bills are reduced. Econ- 
omy is the watchword; and it is the duty of every Member of 
the Senate, no matter whether he is on the other side of the 
aisle or here, to do everything in his power at the present time 
to cut down these expenses and relieve the people of this coun- 
try of this extreme burden of taxation, which, through the 
exigencies of the war, we have placed upon them. There does 
not seem to be any appeal that will get under our spendthrift 
hides. We go on, and go on recklessly ; but now we must call a 
halt. No doubt many of these projects will be worthy; no 
doubt an argument can be made as to their necessity; but 
there is one need that this country has at the present time, and 
that is that its legislators shall have the nerve to stand up and 
say, “ Thus far you may go, and no farther.” Let us cut out 
these things. Let us economize. . 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am very glad to hear the ad- 
mirable address of the Senator from New Jersey. In most 
of the views which he has so forcefully expressed I most heart- 
ily concur. I welcome my good friend from New Jersey to the 
ranks of the economists. There are a few who from time to 
time during the past year have been lifting their voices in 
behalf of economy and against these extravagant appropria- 
tions which have been made by the Government. Under the 
splendid leadership of the Senator from Colorado [Mr, 
THomMAS] a number of us have marched up the hill, but we 
have also marched back again. We have achieved no victories, 
bloodless or otherwise; but I think we are still here, ready to 
combat these large appropriations and to seek to adopt a policy 
of economy in the appropriations of the Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I would not want my colleague 
to say that we have gained no victory. We have gained one 


or two, and I think they are going to increase in the future. 


Mr. KING. Iam glad my colleague reminded me of that fact. 
I do recall that there have been a few successes attending the 
efforts which have been put forth. 

Mr. President, the lack of appreciation of the spendthrift 
qualities and characteristics of a legislative body is a remarkable 
thing. In most of the municipalities, counties, political sub- 
divisions, school districts, and States, as well as in the Federal 
Congress, appropriations are being made, and in the past have 
been made, with an abandon and a recklessness wholly incom- 
patible with the supposed thrift and economical characteristics 
of the great business men of our country. I believe the time 
has come when we must call a halt. As the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCusmer] has stated, with a deficit of $3,000,- 
000,000, and it will be more, and with a bond issue which, it 
seems to me, is inevitable, with a burden of taxation resting 
upon the people imposed by the Federal Government, the Ameri- 
can people will cry out with resentment and indignation against 
the continued extravagant appropriations made by the American 
Congress, ; 

It is a remarkable thing, however, that some of these very 
same people who are denouncing the extravagant expenditures 
of the Federal Government are among the most earnest in seek- 
ing appropriations from the Federal Treasury. Demands are 
being made for appropriations for purely State and domestic 
affairs, and raids are being contemplated upon the Federal 
Treasury by those who are crying out for economy, : 
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Mr. President, I rose, however, not for the purpose of indulg- 
ing in a speech; but, if no one else has any amendment to offer 
at this time, to offer an amendment to the pending bill. 

Mr. KENYON, There is an amendment pending. Does the 
Senator from South Dakota desire a vote on that amendment 
to-night, or does he prefer to have it go over until to-morrow? 

Mr. STERLING. I am not particular about having a vote on 
my amendment to-night. I would prefer to have it go over. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. KENYON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 


eration of executive business. 3 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 30 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 

POSTMASTER AT MOREHEAD, N. C. 

In executive session this day, on motion of Mr. Townsenp, the 
injunction of secrecy was removed from the report made by the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads on the nomination of 
Robert T. Wade to be postmaster at Morehead, N. C. 

TREATY WITH VENEZUELA. 


The Senate, in executive session, this day ratified the follow- 
ing treaty, and on motion of Mr. Lover the injunction of secrecy 
was removed therefrom: 

The SENATE: 

I transmit herewith, to receive the advice and consent of the 
Senate to its ratification, a convention between the United 
States and Venezuela, to foster the development of commerce 
between them and to increase the exchange of commodities by 
facilitating the work of traveling salesmen, signed at Caracas 
July 3, 1919. 

Woovrow WILSON. 

THe WHITE HOUSE. 


The PRESIDENT: 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to 
lay before the President, with a view to its transmission to 
the Senate to receive the advice and consent of that body to its 
ratification, if his judgment approve thereof, a convention be- 
tween the United States and Venezuela, to foster the develop- 
ment of commerce between them and to increase the exchange 
of commodities by facilitating the work of traveling salesmen, 
signed at Caracas July 3, 1919. 

Respectfully submitted. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
‘ Washington, 


ROBERT LANSING. 


The United States of America and the United States of Vene- 
zuela, being desirous to foster the development of commerce 
between them and to increase the exchange of commodities by 
‘facilitating the work of traveling salesmen, have agreed to 
conelude a convention for that purpose and have to that end 
‘appointed as their plenipotentiaries: 

The President of the United States of America; Stewart 

Johnson, chargé d’affairs ad interim of the United States; and 

the President of the United States of Venezuela, Dr. Esteban 

Gil Borges, minister of foreign relations, who, having com- 

municated to each other their full powers, which were found 

to be in due form, have agreed upon the following articles: 
ARTICLE I. 

Manufacturers, merchants, and traders domiciled within the 
jurisdiction of one of the high contracting parties may operate 
as commercial travelers, either personally or by means of agents 
or employees, within the jurisdiction of the other high con- 
tracting party on obtaining from the latter, upon payment of 
a single fee, a license which shall be valid throughout its en- 
tire territorial jurisdiction. 

In case either of the high contracting parties shall be en- 
gaged in war it reserves to itself the right to prevent from 
operating within its jurisdiction as commercial travelers, under 
the provisions of this treaty or otherwise, enemy nationals or 
other aliens whose presence it may consider prejudicial to 
public order and national safety. 

ARTICLE II. 

In order to secure the license aboye mentioned the applicant 
must obtain from the country of domicile of the manufacturers, 
merchants, and traders represented a certificate attesting his 
character aS a commercial traveler. This certificate, which 
shall be issued by the authority to be designated in each eoun- 
try for the purpose, shall-be viséed by the consul of the coun- 
‘try in which the applicant proposes to operate, and the authori- 


ties of the latter shall, upon the presentation of such certificate, 
issue to the applicant the national license as provided in 


Article I. 
Anricin III. 

A commercial traveler may sell his samples without obtain- 
ing a special license as an importer, provided he sells them 
to merchants duly established dealing in similar articles. 

ARTICL IV. 

Samples without commercial value shall be admitted to entry 
free of duty. 

Samples marked, stamped, or defaced in such manner that 
they can not be put to other uses shall be considered as objects 
without commercial value, 

ARTICLE V. 

Samples having commercial value shall be provisionally ad- 
mitted upon giving bond for the payment of lawful duties if 
they shall not have been withdrawn from the country within a 
period of six months. 

Duties shall be paid on such portion of the samples as shall 
not have been so withdrawn. 


Artictz VI. 


All customs formalities shall be simplified as much as possi- 

ble with a view to avoid delay in the dispatch of samples. 
ARTICIE VII. 

Peddlers and other salesmen who vend directly to the con- 
sumer, even though they have not an established place of busi- 
ness in the country in which they operate, shall not be consid- 
ered as commercial travelers, but shall be subject to the license 
fees levied on business of the kind which they carry on. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

The license for commerci:l travelers established by Article TI 
of this convention shall not be required of— 

(a) Persons traveling only to study trade and its needs, even 
though they initiate commercial relations, provided they do not 
make sales of merchandise. 

(b) Persons operating through local agencies which pay ‘the 
licensee fee or other imposts to which their business is subject. 

(e) Travelers who are exclusively buyers. 

ARTICLE IX. 

Any concession affecting any of the provisions of the present 
treaty that may hereafter be granted by either high contracting 
party, either by law or by treaty or convention, shall immedi- 
ately be extended to the other party. 

ARTICLE X. 

The present convention shall remain in force until the end of 
six months after either of the high contracting parties shall 
have given notice to the other of its intention to terminate the 
same, each of them reserving to itself the right of giving such 
notice to the other at any time. And it is hereby agreed be- 
tween the parties that on the expiration of six months after 
such notice shall have been received by either of them from the 
other party as above mentioned this convention shall * 
cease and terminate. 

This convention shall be ratified and the ratifications shall — 
exchanged in Washington or Caracas within the briefest pak 
sible period. 

In testimony whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have 
signed these articles and have thereunto affixed their seals. 

Done in duplicate, in English and Spanish, at Caracas, this 
8d day of July, 1919. 

STEWART JOHNSON. [sSEAL.] 
E. Gm. Borces. [sear] 


ADJOURNMENT, 
Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate adjourn. 
‘The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 15 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned. until to-morrow, Thursday, Janu- 
ary 22, 1920, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate January 21, 1020. 
COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION For Porto Rico. 
Paul G. Miller, of Porto Rico, to be commissioner of education 
for Porto Rico. (Reappointment.) 
ASSISTANT TREASURERS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Arthur Espy, of Cincinnati, Ohio, to be Assistant Treasurer of 
the United States at Cincinnati, Ohio. (Reappointment.) 


Robert G. Hilton, of Rockville, Mä., to be Assistant Treasurer 
of the United States at Baltimore, Md. (Reappointment.) 


1920. 


APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 

Morris Sabath, of Chicago, IN., to be appraiser of merchandise 
in customs election district No. 39, with headquarters at Chicago, 
to fill an existing vacancy. 

RECEIVER or PUBLIC MONEYS. 
Frank B. Kinyon, of Idaho, to be receiver of public moneys at 
Boise, Idaho, his present term expiring February 6, 1920. (Re 
appointment.) 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 

E. F. Aydlett, of Elizabeth City, N. C., to be United States 
attorney, eastern district of North Carolina, vice Thomas D. 
Warren, appointed by court. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 

O. J. Lyon, of Greenville, S. O., to be United States marshal, 
western district of South Carolina. A reappointment, his term 
expiring January 18, 1920. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 

The following-named officer of the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey in the Department of Commerce to be hydro- 
graphic and geodetic engineer (by promotion from junior hydro- 


graphic and geodetic engineer) : 
Ernest Werner Eickleberg, of New York, vice O. W. Swainson, 
promoted. 


The following-named officer of the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey in the Department of Commerce to be junior 
hydrographic and geodetic engineer (by promotion from deck 
officer) : 

Albert Mathis Weber, of the District of Columbia, vice R. R. 
Moore, promoted. ` p 

PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
INFANTRY. 
To be colonel. 
Lieut. Col. Lutz Wahl, Infantry, from January 6, 1920. 
To be lieutenant colonels. 

Maj. Edward T. Hartmann, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
from January 6, 1920. 

Maj. Frederick B. Shaw, Infantry, from January 6, 1920. 

To be majors. 

Capt. Frederic G. Kellond, Infantry (General Staff), from 
January 6, 1920. 

Capt. Herbert L. Evans, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), 
from January 6, 1920. 

Capt. Harry D. Mitchell, Infantry, from January 6, 1920. 

To be captains. 

First Lieut. Mark W. Clark, Infantry, from November 7, 1919. 

First Lieut. David S. Rumbough, Infantry, frem November 10, 
1919. 

First Lieut. Francis J. Heraty, Infantry, from November 11, 
1919. 

First Lieut. Donovan Swanton, Infantry, from November 11, 
1919. 

First Lieut. Francis A. Macon, jr., Infantry, from November 
12, 1919. 

First Lieut. Laurence B. Keiser, Infantry, from November 12, 
1919. 

First Lieut. Homer C. Brown, Infantry, from November 13, 
1 


919. 
Tirst Lieut. Clare H. Armstrong, Infantry, from November 18, 
1919. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Peecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 21, 1920. 
ASSISTANT TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Guy F. Allen to be Assistant Treasurer of the United States, 
REGISTER or LAND OFFICE. 
Thomas J. O'Keefe to be register of the land office at Alliance, 


Nebr. 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 
John C. Morrow to be receiver of public moneys at Alliance, 


Nebr. 
POSTMASTERS. 
CONNECTICUT, 
Albert E. Wellman, Torrington. 
NEVADA, 


Heward C. Mulcahy, Sparks. 
Harry H. Mayer, Elko. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Malcolm J. Stanley, Hampton. 
Thomas B. Madden, Columbia. 
Arthur P. Horton, Heath Springs. 
Gabriel B. Ingraham, Hemingway, 
William R. Moore, Lancaster. 
James H. Sullivan, Laurens. 
William J. Hughes, Loris. 
Andrew J. Bowers, jr., Newberry. 
Iris Perry, Ridgeland. 
Lillie B. Smoak, St. Matthews. 
Ben Harper, Seneca. 
Nellie S. Moore, Simpsonville. 
George I. Hutchinson, Summerville, 
William S. Hite, Batesburg. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, January 21, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Our Father in heaven, when the world moves smoothly, the 
sun shines brightly, the winds blow softly, business is prospering, 
friends are many and hopes run high, it is comparatively easy 
to be a Christian. 

But when adversities come thick and fast, the home is in- 
vaded by death and our loved ones are borne away, the heavens 
seem overcast with dark and lowering clouds, friends deceive 
us and hope seems despairing, then it is that the loving arms 
of a true and faithful God are abott us—to uphold, sustain and 
guide us. Then it is that we need the strong ‘arm of faith, the 
eternal hope of the soul, and a love which fails us not. 

Increase our faith, hope, and love in Thee, O God our Father, 
and we will praise and magnify Thy holy name. In Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 3 
LEAVE TO PRINT. 

Mr: CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to print 
in the Recorp a speech made before the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association in Chicago on the 9th day of January by the gen- 
penan from Iowa [Mr. Goop] on the subject of a national 

udget. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
print in the Record a speech made by the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Goon] before the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association on the 
subject of a national budget. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. the right to object, I should like to 
ask whether that was a political speech or an economic speech. 

Mr. CANNON, An economic speech, as I understand it. 

Mr. GARNER. Then I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? A 

There was no objection. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 


The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday. The Clerk 
will call the committees. 
The Committee on Patents was called. 
TRADE-MARKS AND COMMERCIAL NAMES. 


Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
Patents I call up the bill (H. R. 9023) to give effect to certain 
provisions of the convention for the protection of trade-marks 
and commercial names, made and signed in the city of Buenos 
Aires, in the Argentine Republic, August 20, 1910, and for other 
purposes, : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman calls up a bill which is on 
the Union Calendar. Under the rule the House resolves itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] will take 
the chair. $ 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of H. R. 9023, with Mr. Crasrron in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioner of Patents shall keep a 
register of all marks communicated to him by the international bureaus 
provided for by the convention for the pro ion of trade-marks and 
commercial names, made and signed in the city of Buenos Aires, in the 
Argentine biic, A t 20, 1910, in connection with which the fee 
of $50 gold for the in tional registration established by article 2 
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of that convention has been paid 
of the mark 


Sec. 3. That any person who shall willfully and with intent to de- 
celye ies! apply, or annex, or use in connection with any article or 


articles of merchandise, or any container or containers of the same, 
a false designation of origin, including words or other bols, tending 
to falsely identify the origin of the merchandise, and 1 then cause 


such merchandise to enter into interstate or foreign commerce, and any 
person who shall knowingly transport such merchandise or cause or 
procure the same to be transported in interstate or fo commerce or 
commerce with Indian tribes, or shall knowingly deliver the same to any 
carrier to be so transported, shall be liable to an action at law for dam- 
Ages and to an action in 8 for an injunction, at the suit of an 
person, firm, or corporation doing business in the locality falsely indi- 
cated as that of origin, or in the region in which said locality is situ- 
— or at the suit of any association of such persons, firms, or corpo- 
rations, 

Sec. 4. That any person who shall without the consent of the owner 
thereof gr agin counterfeit, copys or colorably imitate any trade- 
mark on the register provided by is act, and II affix the same to 
merchandise of substantially the same descriptive properties as those 
set forth in the registration, or to labels, signs, gents, p wrap- 
pers, or receptacles intended to be used upon or in connection with the 
sale of merchandise of substantially the same descriptive properties as 
those set forth in such tration, and shall use, or shall have used, 
such reproduction, counterfeit, copy, or colorable imitation in commerce 
among the several States, or with.a foreign nation, or with the Indian 
tribes, shall be liable to an action for damages therefor at the suit of 
the owner thereof; and whenever in any such action a verdict is ren- 
dered for the plaintiff the court may enter judgment therein for any sum 
above the amount found by the verdict as the actual damages, acco ing 
to the circumstances of the case, not exceeding three times the amoun 


of such verdict, together with the costs. 
. 5. That it shall be the duty of a registrant under this act to 


with the law of the coun in which bis original registration 
took place, in respect to giving notice to the public that the trade-mark 
is registered, in connection with the use of such trade-mark in the 


nitet States of America, and in any suit for infringement by a party 
Drie to do this, no damages shall S recoyered except on Soot that 
the defendant was duly notified of the infringement and continued the 
same after such notice. 

Sec. 6. That the provisions of sections 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 
25, 26, 27, and 29 of the act approved February 20, 1905, entitled “An 
act to authorize the registration of trade-marks used in commerce with 
foreign nations or among the several States or with Indian tribes, an 
to protect the same,” as amended to date, are hereby made ‘applicable 
to marks placed on the register provided for by section 1 of this act. 
` BEC. 7. That written or printed copies of any records, books, papers, 
or drawings belonging to the Patent Office and relating to trade-marks 

laced on the r ter provided dy, Re act, when authenticated b 
Phe seal of the Patent Office and ed by the commissioner thereof, 
shall be evidence in all cases wherein the originals could be evidence, 
and any person makin: goon ong therefor and paying the fee required 
by law shall have cer copies thereof. 

Sec. 8. That the same fees shall be required for certified and uncer- 
tified copies of papers and for records, transfers, and other papers, under 
this act, as are required by law for such copies of patents and for re- 
cording assignments and other papers relating to patents. 

On filing an ap to the Commissioner of Patents from the decision 
of the examiner in charge of interferen awarding ownership of a 
trade-mark, canceling or ratana te cancel the registration of a trade- 
mark, a fee of $15 shail be payable, 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, this bill proposes to give effect 
to certain provisions of the convention for the protection of 
trade-marks and commercial names made and signed in the city 
of Buenos Aires on August 20, 1910. 

The bill is identical with a bill that passed the Senate in the 
Sixty-fifth Congress and reported out late in the last Congress 
by the Committee on Patents of the House. There is no opposi- 
tion to it. The Secretary of the Treasury, both in the Sixty- 
fifth Congress and in this Congress, sent to the chairman of the 
Committee on Patents a letter, a copy of which is included in the 


report, strongly urging the immediate passage of this legisla- 
tion. The Commissioner of Patents, representatives of the in- 
ternational high commission, the American Patent Law Asso- 
ciation, and a large number of representatives of manufacturers 
and commercial institutions in this country appeared before our 
committee earnestly urging the immediate passage of the legis- 
lation. S 

The delegates representing the United States at this con- 
vention were Henry White, Enos H. Crowder, Lewis Nixon, John 
Bassett Moore, Bernard Moses, Lamar ©. Quintero, Paul S. 
Reinsch, and David Kinley. 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. NOLAN. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. LITTLE. Do I understand that this convention or as- 
22 A delegates of the different countries made this treaty 
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Mr. NOLAN, That is correct. a 
Mr. LITTLE. Why this frantic haste to enact this bill into 
law? Why not wait another 10 years? : 
Mr. NOLAN. If the gentleman will give me an opportunity, 
to explain the bill, he will become acquainted with the facts. 
Mr. LITTLE. That is just what I want to get. 


Mr. NOLAN. If the gentleman will give me time to explain 


the measure, there will not be any necessity for his questions. 

Mr. LITTLE. What is the hurry about this? We have waited 
only 10 years already! 

Mr. NOLAN. Only in the last few years have the northern 
section of the South American Republics ratified the convention, 
They have now ratified it, and so has the Republic of Cuba. 
At the present time there is established at Habana a bureau 
for the registration of trade-marks and commercial names. This 
gives an opportunity to American manufacturers and those in- 
terested in the protection of trade-marks and commercial names 
to go to the Patent Office or file with the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents a registration, and for the sum of $50 American trade- 
marks, trade names, and commercial names are given protection 
in all of the Central and South American Republics and in the 
Republic of Cuba. At the present time, owing to the fact that 
we have not ratified and put into effect the provisions of this 
convention, our manufacturers must go to each one of these 
separate Republics and get separate protection, taking a lot 
of time and a great deal of money. This convention should 
have been ratified a long time ago. All this bill does is to give 
the Commissioner of Patents authority to keep a register of 
all trade-marks and commercial names communicated to him 
by the international bureau provided for by the convention for 
the protection of trade-marks and commercial names, and the 
fee of $50 is transmitted to this international bureau. 

There is not any considerable amount of work placed on the 
Commissioner of Patents or the Patent Office by this bill; but the 
amount of additional fees that are brought in the Commissioner 
of Patents feels confident will take care of any clerical expenses 
of the registration bureau. 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. I will. 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman explain the provisions of sec- 
tion 2 which provide that whenever any person shall deem him- 
self injured by the inclusion of a trade-mark on this register he 
may at any time apply to the Commissioner of Patents to cancel 
the registration? Is that an injury to an American citizen by 
reason of the inclusion of a trade-mark in a foreign country ; and 
if so, wherein does the injury consist? I am asking the ques- 
tion for information. 

Mr. NOLAN. The trade-mark laws of this country are radi- 
cally different from those of the South American Republics and 
from practically every country in the world. A trade-mark will 
not be granted on any article that describes the article itself. 
We have certain restrictions that are not imposed by any Central 
South American Republic. So, if some man in a South American 
Republic should secure a trade-mark registration upon an Amer- 
ican trade-mark not registrable in this country, his registration 
of that trade-mark in Habana, or wherever he may see fit in a 
South American Republic, will not give him any rights he does 
not possess in this country. Neither will it give an American any 
right that he does not possess at the present time. So, if a trade- 
mark is registered from a South American Republic and gets by 
the Commissioner of Patents without protest, the injured party 
can come in and get protection under section 2. 

Mr. BEE. Without this law they could not file this trade- 
mark that the American could hereafter complain of? 

Mr. NOLAN. No; without a complete investigation by the 
Patent Office. I have explained that we are not imposing any 
additional work on the Patent Office. This merely provides for 
registration at the present time on an application for trade-mark, 
not carefully inquired into, provided the application is made to 
the Patent Office. This does not entail that character of work 
on the Patent Office; it gives the Patent Office the right to reg- 
ister it, and the registrant is not entitled to any protection not 
now in order under our laws. 

Mr. BEE. Suppose here is an American who has a trade- 
mark, and establishes it in Habana or Rio Janeiro, and some 
man down there puts this trade-mark into this foreign registry 
to the injury of the American. Now, is there any protection to 
the American in the interval if it became necessary to cancel 
the registration to protect himself against injury by the un- 
lawful filing of the trade-mark? 

Mr. NOLAN. If the foreign registrant has protection in the 
country where originally registered under the law. In times 
gone by this does not deprive him of the right. He may have 
registered in a South American Republic some valuable trade- 
mark of this country. He can not come into this country and use 
the trade-mark to the detriment of the legitimate owner of the 


1920. 
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. trade-mark. The man who possesses the right in this country 
can not be injured. 

Mr, BEE. What is the injury to the American holding the 
trade-mark necessary to protect himself? 

Mr. NOLAN. It protects him to this extent. The fact that the 
trade name has been entered on the registry does not give the 
man that makes the application any right, but the second pro- 
vision is a safeguard to the American manufacturer or the owner 
of the trade-mark or the commercial name. 

Mr. MERRITT. Wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes, 

Mr. MERRITT. Do I understand that the registration of the 
trade-thark contemplated by the bill is distinct from the registra- 
tion under our ewn law? 

Mr. NOLAN. Absolutely separate and distinct. It is only for 
the purpose of keeping a record of these trade-marks and com- 
mercial names in the International Bureau. 

Mr. WALSH. Wim the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the law, or will its administration, in any 
way affect the situation with reference to German patents upon 
which we have had some legislation heretofore? Will it protect 
them or give them a right to take advantage of it? 

Mr. NOLAN. No; this only provides for trade-marks in a 
convention entered into between the United States and the Cen- 
tral and South American Republics and the Republic of Cuba. 

Mr. WALSH. So that the register kept under the provisions 
of this act will only include the registry of those trade-marks 
and names from the Seuth American Republics or countries 
which took part in this proposed convention? 

Mr, NOLAN, Yes; only those who were a party to the con- 
vention. The convention was partieniarly confined to the Cen- 
tral and South American Republics and the Republie of Cuba. 
Only those participating in it will be entitled to the benefits of 
this act. 

Mr. WALSH. It does not include European countries? 

Mr. NOLAN. It does not. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to include in my remarks the proceedings of the conten- 
tion. It comprises only about four pages and it will not take up 
much of the Recorp, and I am sure it will be enlightening to those 
interested in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks ungni- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the manner 
stated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The convention is as follows: 


CONVENTION. 
PROTECTION OF TRADE-MARKS. 


Their Excellencies the Presidents — the 8 States of America, 

2 Sie acres ce Renee 
ublie, Ecuador, on co 1 

Panami, — Pers, sulvdder OF Ufaguay, and’ Venezuela: 

Being desirous that their ve countries may be represented at 

can "Conference, have sent thereto the 

following delegates, duly authorized to a — ae 
resolutions, conventions, and treaties wi 

United States of America: Henry White, Enoch ae Crowd: is 
2 — Bassett Moore, Bernard Moses, € Quintero, Tenis 


the Fourth International Am 
Alen thes the 
tageous to the interest of America: 


A ti ere e es A jo, Eduardo L. Bidan, Manuel A. 
1 ne P rme jo, 
Montes de Oca ifanio Portela, Ios Rodriguez La: Carlos 
se mitet Stas yi Joaqni Murtint Domicio de Gama, 
es g oaqnim e Jo 
„ a Nogueira, Olavo Bilac, Cunha, Herculano de 
A. 
Republie of Chile: — haig Cruchaga Focornal, Emilie Bello Codecid 
aD Cros ruz Diaz, Beltran Mathicn 10 
Republle of Colombia: Roberto Anefzar. 
* of Costa Rica: Alfredo Volio.. 
zalo de Qu of Cuba : Carlos Garcia bay Wt ag Gon- 
nee omnes E sees — — nell. 


rico Lu; 
Republics 97 5 seer a Alejandro 
Pb va hese ef Guatemala: Luis Tuledo Herrarte, Manuel Arroyo, Marto 


3 of Halti: Constantin 
Repablic of Honduras: Luis Lazo 
Mexican United States: 


Republie of Panama: Belisario Porras. 

Republic ef Puraguay : Teodosio González, José P. Montero. 

Republic of Peru: genlo Larrabore y Undnue, Carlos Alvarez Cal- 
derén, José Antonio de Lavelle y Pardo. 

Republic of Salvador: Frederico Mejia, Fran: 

Republic of Uruguay: Gonzalo Ramfrez, Carlos M. de Pan Antonio 
M. Rodriguez, Juan José 8 

United States of Venezuela: nuel Diaz Rodrigues, César Zumeta. 


Who, after having presented their credentials and the same having 
been found m due and proper form, have agreed upon the following 
convention for the Ee dpe age of trade-marks: 

ARTICLE I gnatory nations enter into this conventiow for the 
protection re Palais and commercial names. 

Art. II. Any mark duly registered in one of the signatory States shall 
be considered as registered also in the other States of the union, without 


prejudice to the rights of — persons and to the provisions of the laws 
of each State governing the same. 

In order to ‘enjoy the benefit of the Toregoing, tl the eg pray or 
merchant interested in the registry of the mark m 3 ition to 
the fees or charges fixed by the laws of the Sta State in which a) 

is made, the sum of $50 gold. men hich sum shall cover all 
the 8 bureaus for the International registration in all the 


3 
The deposit of a trade-mark in one of the elena tory eo ge 
produces in favor of the depositor a right of priority ne parioa ot 
pei a So as to enable the 98 to make Aue "gepost in the 
er es, 
ä the deposit made gu mently and . to the expiration 
nites can not be annulled by acts pe — in the interval, 
eee by another deposit, by publication, or 1 use of the mark. 
1. The following shalt be considered as de-mark: Any sign, 
(abn: or especial name that merchants or manufacturers may adopt 
or apply to Their goods or products’ in order to distinguish an from 
these of other manufacturers or merchants who manufacture or deal 
in pres of the same kind. 
National provincial, or municipal fags or coats of arms; 
scand y 


pig 


pomer 


questions hich may arise regarding the peti of tka 
deposit 5 the ‘a tion of 2 trade-mark shall be elde ith que re- 

d to the date of the deposit in the State in which the first applica- 
on was made therefor. 
Arr. VII. The ownershi 
the benefits thereof and 
or in part of its ownershi 
of the laws of the 


of a trade-mark includes f nay? to enjoy 
e right of assignment or in whole 
Ba its use in accordance with the provisions 


es. 
cation, 1 or S rips noah 
big tree on as to the o of a p 
t 


tted. 

For the effects of this article, interested parties shall be understood 
to be any producer, manufacturer, — merchant engaged im the produc- 
tion, manufacture, or traffic of said product, or in the case dt false 
indicated as 1 of origin, one doin ess in the locality falsely 

icated as that of origin, or in territory in which aud locality 


ane T Any person in any of the signatory States shall have the 
— 5955 to petition and sprain d in any of the States, 5 its compe- 
tent judicial autho the annulment of the stration of 
mark, when he shall haye made Tenthon for registration of that 
mark, or of mark ealeulated to be confused, in such State, 
with the mark in whose annulment he is interested proving— 
A That the mark the EAA EE E whereof ees cits Pies — cm- 
— — us —— It 2 opment, or aie of 
— 5 person ng ft or by the persons 
whom ‘he bas de 893 knowled, f th 
a ge o e ownership 
ment, or use in any of the signatory States of the mark 0 the 2 
cant the annulment whereof is sought prior to the use of the regis- 
by the registrant or by those from whom he has pee ae 


28 — the t bad no right to the poney a 
6 on the date of its d aji 

tae That at the 8 gps Beng not been _— — or “cmployea 1 ed 

registrant o! assigns e term by We o 

State in rare t the registration shall See been — — 

> ART. X. Commercial names shall de protected in all the States of 

the union, without vm or registration, whether the same form part 

of a trade-mark or n 

Ant. XI. For the purposes 2 in the ent 6 a 
union of American — hereby eked 
through two international parece establish = the city of 
Habana, Cuba, and the other in the city of e * Janeiro, Brazil, 
acting in complete aceord with eath other. 

e international bureaus shall have the 9 Autles: 
1. e keep a register of the certificates of ownership of trade-mark 
issued by any of the signatory States. 

2. To collect such re and data as relate to the protection of 
intellectual and ind 1 property ond to a and circulate them 
33 the nations of the ——.— as well as to furnish whatever 

information they may need tipon this subject. 

sit To „ the study ae Pe licity of the questions relating to 
me protection ndustrial y=: to publish for 

oe popes one or reviews containing the full texts or 
Gate all Gocuments fo forwarded to the bureaus by the authorities of 
the signatory States. 

The Governments of said States shall send to the international 
American bureau their official publications which centain the an- 
nouncements of the re ations of trade-marks, and commercial 
names, and the "he of patents and privileges, as 2 as the judg- 
ments rendered the respective courte concerning the invalidity of 
trade-marks and 

4. To commun — to the Governments of the union any difficulties 
or 8 that may oppose or delay the “oflective application of this 
convention 

5. To aid the Governments of the signa 
tions of international conferences for the stu 
ing ial — nee secure such Aten 


employment, 


perty 
B= the directors of the i ah shall have the ri 
2 My > res 3 


esent to 
ot w, respects wely, year 9 of ag labors, which shall be 
e to all the Governments of the other 
States of t of the oS: Ags 


7. To initiate and establish relations with similar bureaus and with 
the seientiſle and industrial associations and institutions for the ex- 
of 5 of — toea ae information, and data conducive to the pregresg 

. — = industrial property. 
cascs where trade-marks, designs, and industrial 
. bg hey to obtain the recognition of registration provided 
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for by this convention on the part of the authorities of any one of the 
States forming the union and to communicate the facts and reasons to 
the Government of the 8 of origin and to interested parties. 

9, To cooperate as agents for each one of the Governments of the 
signatory States before the respective authorities for the better per- 
sormena of any act tending to promote or accomplish the ends of this 
convention. 

Art. XIII. The bureau established in the city of Habana, Cuba, 
shall have charge of the registration of trade-marks coming from the 
United States of America, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican Repub- 
aes EI Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Guatemala, and 

anama, 

The bureau established in the city of Rio de Janeiro shall have 
charge of the registration of trade-marks coming from Brazil, Uruguay, 
the Argentine Republic, Paraguay, Bolivia, Chile, Peru, Ecuador, 
Venezuela, and Colombia. 

Arr, XIV. The two international bureaus shall be considered as one, 
and aoe the purpose of the unification of the registrations it is pro- 
vided : 

a) Both shall have the same books and the same accounts kept 
under an identical system ; 

Copies shall be reciprocally transmitted weekly from one to the 
other of all applications, registrations, communications, and other 
goanen affecting the recognition of the rights of owners of trade- 
marks. 

ART. XV. The international bureaus shall be governed by identical 
regulations, formed with the concurrence of the Governments of the 
Republic of Cuba and of the United States of Brazil and approved by 
all the other signatory States, 

Their budgets, after being sanctioned by the sald Governments, 
shall be defrayed by all the sfgnatory States in the same proportion 
as that established for the International Bureau of the American Re- 
-publics at Washington, and in this particular they shall be placed 
under the control of those Governments within whose territories they 
are established. 

The international bureaus may establish such rules of practice and 
procedure, not inconsistent with the terms of this convention, as they 
may deem necessary and proper to give effect to its provisions. 

RT. XVI. The Governments of the Republic of Cuba and of the 
United States of Brazil shall proceed with the organization of the 
bureaus of the international union as herein provided upon the ratifica- 
Don Si this convention by at least two-thirds of the nations belonging 

each group. 

The neee establishment of both bureaus shall not be neces- 
gary ; one only may be established if there be the number of adherent 
Okun, ENTI. The treaties en age merke previ 

RT. 3 e treaties on e-marks previously concluded by and 
between the signatory States, shall be substituted by tha resent coaren. 
tion from the date of its ratification, as far as the relations between 
the signatory States are concerned, 

Arr, XVIII. The ratifications or adhesion of the American States to 
the present convention shall be communicated to the Government of the 
3 Republic, which shall lay them before the other States of the 
— 75 ros oe communications shall take the place of an exchange of 
ratifications. 

Arr, XIX. Any signatory State that may see fit to withdraw from 
_the present convention s so notify the Government of the Argentine 
. Republic, which shall communicate this fact to the other States of the 
union, and one year after the 8 of such communication this con- 
vention shall cease with regard to the State that shall have withdrawn. 

In witness whereof the 9 and delegates sign this con- 
8 and affix to it the seal of the Fourth International American 

onference, 

Made and signed in the city of Buenos Aires, on the 20th day of Au- 

st, in the year 1920, in 8 English, Portuguese, and French, and 
led in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Argentine Republic in 
order that certified copies may made, to be forwarded through appro- 
priate diplomatic channels to each one of the signatory nations. 

For the United States of America: 

BERNARD MOSES, 

LAMAR C. QUINTERO. 

PAUL S. REINSCH. 

JoHN BASSETT MOORE, Davip KINLEY. 

For the Argentine Republic: 
ANTONIO BERMEJO. 

Epvuarpo L. Brpav. 
MANUEL A. MONTES DE OCA, 
EPIFANIO PORTELA. 

For the United States of Brazil: 
Joaquim MURTINHO. 

Domicto pa GAMA. 
Jos L. ALMEIDA NORGUBIRA, 

For the Republic of Chile: 
MIGUEL CRUCHAGA TOCORNAL. 
EmInio BELLO CODECIDO, 

For the Republic of Colombia : 
ROBERTO ANCIZAR. 

For the Republic of Costa Rica: 
ALFREDO VOLIO. 

For the Republic of Cuba: 
CARLOS Garcfa VELEZ. 

RAFAEL MONTORO Y VALDÉS. 
GONZALO DE QUESADA Y AROSTEGUI, 
For the Dominican Republic: 

Américo Ludo. 

For the Republic of Ecuador : 

| ALEJANDRO CÁRDENAS. 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield for a question? : 
Mr. NOLAN. Y 


e 
Mr. MANN of Illinois. The bill on page 3 provides that 


Any person who shall knowingly transport such merchandise or cause 
or procure the same to be transported in interstate or foreign commerce 
or commerce with Indian tribes— 


and so forth, shall be liable to an action at law. I presume that 
the author of that provision had in mind, when he used the 
word “ knowingly ” a person who transported any of the articles 
Sbeacrary to law—tlint is, that the articles were contrary to the 


Cartos SALAS. 
JOSÉ A. TERRY. 
ESTANISLAO S. ZEBALLOS. 


Onavo BILAC. 
GastTio DA CUNHA, 
HERCULANO DE FREITAS. 


AxInaL, Cruz Diaz. 
BELTRÁN MATHIEU, 


ANTONIO GONZALO PEREZ. 
Jos& M. CARBONELL. 
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law; but to knowingly transport means that the transportation 
company knows that it is transporting. The transportation com- 
pany would not know whether the articles are in violation of the 
law or not, and usually could not know. There have been a great 
many propositions of that sort submitted to Congress in the 
course of many years, and I think they have always been changed 
when they came before this House, : 

Mr. NOLAN. The section ought to be taken in its entirety— 

That any person who shall willfully and with intent to deceive, affix, 
apply, or annex, or use in connection with any article or articles of 
merchandise, or any container or containers of the same, a false designa- 
tion of origin, including words or other symbols, tending to falsely 
identify the origin of the merchandise, and shall then cause such mer- 
chandise to enter into interstate or foreign commerce, and any person 
who shall knowingly transport such merchandise or cause or procure 
the same to be transported in interstate or foreign commerce or com- 
merce with Indian tribes, or shall knowingly deliver the same to any 
carrier to be so transported, shall be liable to an action at law. 


And so forth. 


Mr. MANN of Illinois. The man who does that ought to be. 


punished, but the transportation company that transports the 
article knowingly, knowing that it transports it, not knowing 
what it is, ought not to be punished, yet it is liable to be indicted 
under the language of this law. It is never safe in enacting a 
law to presume that the administrative officérs will use any com- 
mon sense, and if the law so provides they are liable to commence 
action. 

Mr. NOLAN. I have no objection to amending it. 

Mr. MANN of Ilinois. It is all right to penalize the man who 
does the thing. 

Mr. NOLAN. I think it should be confined to that. I have no 
objection to amending that section so that no transportation 
company who shall innocently transport any article shall be sub- 
ject to being dragged into court or be in any way seriously incon- 
venienced. j 

I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
MERRITT]. 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Chairman, the committee perhaps under- 
stands that the importance of this bill is, in the first place, to 
carry out the convention which was entered into by the Central 
and South American Republics with this country. The reason 
for that, so far as this country is concerned, is to protect the 
manufacturers and the merchants of this country against the 
so-called trade-mark pirates. 

Mr, LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question right there? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. : 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman tell us why we have had 
to wait 10 years after that treaty was made before any steps 
were taken to carry it into effect? 

Mr. MERRITT. I am not on the committee and I do not 
know the details as well as the chairman, but my understanding 
is that the delay of this legislation has been due to the delay on 
the part of other countries in accepting this convention and get- 
ting the necessary machinery ready to carry it on. Is that cor- 
rect, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. NOLAN. That is right. 

Mr. MERRITT. So that, so far as the Patent Committee goes 
and this House goes, there has been no unnecessary delay in the 
legislation. It is very difficult for those of us who have been 
brought up under the law of this country and under the general 
impression that a man who establishes a trade name and a trade- 
mark is entitled to its use, and that a man can only establish 
the right to such a trade-mark by use, to understand why that 
rule does not prevail elsewhere. It is hard for us to understand 
the law which exists in many of the countries of South America, 
that any man, whether he has any connection with the trade- 
mark or the trade name, can go to the registration office and 
register that trade-mark and keep out from that country the 
real creator of the trade-mark and, under our law, the owner, 
For instance, he can go to the registration office and register a 
name like “Singer,” for the Singer sewing machine, if it has 
not already been registered in that country, and when a consign- 
ment of those Singer machines comes to that company, sent by the 
Singer people, they can not be landed. There are numerous in- 
stances of that sort, and it is to correct that difficulty that this 
legislation is proposed. It seems to me it does not require much 
argument to show its necessity. The machinery is very simple, 
it is inexpensive, and it is already in operation, and I think it is 
obviously desirable in these times when so many American 
manufacturers have expanded, owing to the war, when they 
must have an outlet for their products, when they must expand 
their foreign trade, to give them the necessary protection in 
such foreign trade. 

I heard only this morning in another hearing before the 
Patent Committee an illustration which, I think, will be inter- 
esting to the committee: Where a manufacturer of Connecticut 
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clocks was in Japan, and found there exact imitations of clocks 
thet are made in a certain town in Connecticut—not only 
exactly so far as the mechanism is concerned but an exact imi- 
tation of the color and the case and the actual trade-mark. 
When he ascertained how this came about he found that orig- 
inally the clocks had been imitated in the Black Forest of 
Germany, that they had been exported to Japan, and then, 
when Japan began to develop as a manufacturing country, 
with its very cheap labor, they were reproduced exactly in 
Japan, with the shape, the mechanism, the color, and the trade- 
mark. It is to protect the manufacturers and merchants of this 
country in their trade names, so important to them, that this 
legislution is proposed. The protection of the trade name is 
more important to the manufacturer in other countries than it 
is at home, because in the East particularly it is the practice 
to buy on the name. That is true also of textiles, food 
products, and all kinds of manufactures—sewing machines, 
clocks and watches, and everything else. They buy on the 
name. There are no two sides to this question. It is the duty 
of this House to pass this legislation and to protect in Central 
and South America the trade of this country and its manufac- 
turers and merchants, as this bill, in connection with the 
Buenos Aires convention, will do. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, as has already 
been stated, it is necessary for the Congress to enact this legis- 

lation before the United States will become a member of this 
convention. In 1910 the United States had eight representa- 
tives, all of them eminently qualified, including such men as 
Henry White, Enoch H. Crowder, John Bassett Moore, and 
others, who participated in the proceedings which culminated 
in the adoption of the convention of which we are now seeking 
to become a member. Briefly stated, the purpose of becoming 
a member of this convention is in order to simplify and expe- 
dite and lessen the cost of registration in the various South 
American and Central American countries, together with the 
Republics of Mexico and Cuba. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mexico is not included. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. While Mexico has not adopted the 
convention, it is eligible for membership if it does adopt the 
convention. 

As the conditions are now, before an American manufacturer 
can register his trade-mark in all of those countries, it will cost 
him over $500 and also involve a great deal of trouble and delay. 
He can register his trade-mark in all of those countries for a 
total cost of $50, and do it very quickly and expeditiously, under 
this convention. Now, it occurs to me that it is especially im- 

portant and opportune at this time for the United States to 
become a member of this convention, when we are all looking 
to Central and South America as a future market for a large 
portion of our products. We are all working to that end, and 
it is undoubtedly a great field. And all of these manufacturers 
are loath to enter into these foreign fields unless they feel that 
they will have adequate trade-mark protection, protection against 
such conditions as were explained by the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. MERRITT]. 

Now, there is another reason why, it occurs to me, it is oppor- 
tune at this time for us to enact this bill. A Pan American 
Congress is now in session in the city of Washington. The 
purpose of it is to promote cooperation between the United 
States and the Central and South American countries, and to 
arrange trade and financial relations and connections which 
will result in closer intercourse, which is certainly very bene- 
ficial and very much desired on the part of the United States. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Can the gentleman tell the committee what 
arrangements other governments of the world have with respect 
to registration of their trade-marks in the South American 
countries—England, for instance, and France? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Well, I can not answer specifically 
any further than to say that those different countries have laws, 
as we have, permitting foreign trade-marks to be registered 
upon certain conditions. And there is a considerable variety of 
provisions in the different countries. One thing that made it 
difficult to adopt n convention which would be acceptable to all 
the countries involved was that very thing. But this convention 
does not give any rights whatever to any European or Asiatic 
manufacturers, 

Further referring to your question and also to the question 
propounded by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WArsH], 
I will state that tie articles of the convention itself, which the 
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chairman has asked to be incorporated as a part of his remarks, 
provides in article 1: = 

The signatory nations enter into this convention for the protection 
of trade-marks and commercial names. 

No nation other than those designated in the articles of 
convention, to wit, the South and Central American countries, 
the United States, Cuba, and Mexico, can become a member. 

Article 2 provides: 

Any mark duly registered in one of the signatory States shall be con- 
sidered as registered also in the other States of the Union, without 
prejudice to the rights of third persons and to the provisions of the laws 
of each State governing the same. 8 

That also answers the question propounded by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Bree]. In other words, it will not give foreign 
manufacturers any rights in the United States which they do 
not already acquire when they. obtain trade-mark protection 
under our general laws, and it does not give any higher rights 
to any of the respective members of the convention than could 
be obtained by registering under the laws of the various countries 
which have become members of the convention. It merely 
simplifies, expedites, and lessens the cost of registration.. 

As I started to remark when I was interrupted, it occurs to me 
that it would be very appropriate for us to show the interest of 
the Congress and a friendliness on our part and an earnest wish 
to cooperate with these South American countries, by enacting 
this bill while the representatives of these various nations are in 
our city working with the representatives of our Nation in an 
earnest effort to further these trade relations. I think it would 
be a beautiful tribute to the fact that they are our guests in the 
city and the Nation, and it would manifest an interest which no 
doubt would be gratifying to them. : 

At the time the Commissioner of Patents appeared before our 
committee he stated that, lacking two, two-thirds of the signatory 
powers had already adopted this convention. There has been 
delay on the part of many of them for the reason that there is 
always delay in adopting a new departure. We know of no 
opposition to the measure. The Secretary of State and the entire 
State Department favor it and are very much interested in it. 
Secretary of the Treasury Grass addressed a letter to the chair- 
man of our committee, in which he strongly recommends the 
passage of this legislation. The Commissioner of Patents favors 
it. A representative of the American Patent Laws’ Association 
appeared before us and favored it, as well as other gentlemen 
who are competent to speak upon it. I can conceive of no reason ` 
why we should not quickly pass the bill. I can conceive of no 
evil result that would follow, and it certainly would result in 
many very great benefits. So far as the expense is concerned, 
as stated by Secretary Grass, after we get the convention into 
operation there will be no further expense, It is intended and 
expected to be self-supporting. In other words, the fees will be 
sufficient to maintain the office and conduct the convention. 

I trust that the committee will pass this bill, and I am sure 
that it will result in very great benefits which I have not even 
undertaken to explain. [Applause.] 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. TILSON]. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, it is well known that the State 
of Connecticut, which I have the honor in part to represent on 
this floor, is very greatly interested in the subject of patents. 
From time immemorial Connecticut has furnished its full share 
of inventors and patented inventions. The manufacturers and 
the inventors are specially interested. I mean by this that they 
are first interested, but the interest is general, because what 
affects them affects business and in the end affects all. 

Of course, I am in favor of a bill to protect patents and trade- 
marks and prevent the pirating of patents and trade-marks, and 
I expect to support this bill. I note in the latter portion of the 
bill that it provides for furnishing certain certified copies, and 
also for certain fees to be paid, which, I understand, will make 
this bill self-supporting. I also understand that our entire 
Patent Office is more than self-supporting, which leads me to 
another matter not directly connected with this bill, and yet 
bearing somewhat upon it. I refer to the deplorable condition 
in the Patent Office in regard to the transaction of public busi- 
ness there. 

I have complaints, and no doubt other Members of Congress 
have the same, from numerous people, to the effect that it is 
impossible for them to get even printed copies of patents, 
Where it is necessary to get a certified copy, it has to be pre- 
pared outside of the office, and even then it requires days or 
weeks beforé a simple certification of it can be had. Even the 
correspondence of the office is delaye’, and the adjudications 
upon the patent applications are universally slow. 
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I have prepared and introduced a House resolution which, 
with the consent of the chairman of this committee and the rest 
of the House, I shall hope to have passed, calling for informa- 
tion on this very subject, as to what is the cause of these delays 
which have been growing from bad to worse. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? j 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I will state to the gentleman that 
the Committee on Patents has had hearings upon different bills 
in which the matters to which the gentleman refers have been 
discussed by the Commissioner of Patents and others, and they 
explain that the growth in the patent business has so far outrun 
the appropriations amd the allowances for help that that fact 
has brought about the situation complained of. 

There is a further fact that should receive consideration, and 
that is that there haye been no increases in salaries in the 
Patent Office since 1870, I think, and it is impossible for them to 
keep the trained men they have. About the time they become 
proficient somebody else offers them more money. The Com- 
mittee on Patents now has under consideration a bill providing 
for the allowance of additional employees and increased sal- 
aries, and it is hoped that the passage of such bill will remedy 
the situation to which the gentleman refers. 

Mr. TILSON. I am glad the Committee on Patents is con- 
templating taking action, because there is great complaint, at 
least, from people in my State in regard to this matter. I have 
sought to make explanation to them, but in order to do so more 
intelligently I have asked by this resolution to be furnished 
with information. I haye not made my resolution privileged, 
because, in addition to the facts desired, I have asked for the 
opinion of the Commissioner of Patents as to whether there 
is not some way in which the situation can be made better. 
Asking for an opinion would make it not privileged, and there- 
fore I should have to ask unanimous consent, 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Certainly. 

. Mr. NOLAN. I will state to the gentleman that the Com- 
mittee on Patents during the month of July last held extensive 
hearings on this subject; that is, to put the Patent Office on 
an efficient basis, as well as amending the patent laws and 
providing for a court of patent appeals. There is a program in 
connection with it, and the Committee on Patents has devoted 
a great deal of time and attention to the matter. We are about 
to report a bill that will take care of that serious condition in 
the Patent Office and give them sufficient help to put the Patent 
Office on an efficient basis, so that it can function, as well as 
to keep those highly trained men that they have down there 
in the Patent Office by paying them sufficient compensation 
to retain them. Many of their best men have gone into private 
life. 

The policy of this House is a program of economy. We want 
to take care of the additional expense by increased fees as well 
as final fees for copies of patents, I think that within a few 
weeks the Committee on Patents will be able to bring in a 
measure that will take care of that situation. 

Mr. TILSON. The Patent Office, as I have said, pays for 
itself, It is self-supporting. For that reason I think the public 
is entitled to prompt service, because sometimes it means a 
great deal in the transaction of important business. 

Mr. NOLAN, I agree with the gentleman. The inventors and 
the manufacturers of this country have been laboring for sey- 
eral years under a very serious handicap. 

Mr. TILSON. ‘That is what prompted the resolution that I 
haye introduced, and I hope, at least, to get sufficient informa- 
tion to be enabled to give an intelligent response to the many 
complaints that have been made to me on the subject. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. The Patent Office has not only 
been self-supporting but it has paid $8,000,000 into the Treas- 
ury beyond what it has taken out, and I believe that every 
member of the Committee on Patents will favor the bill to 
which I previously referred, and that it will be shortly re- 
ported. 

Mr. TILSON. My judgment, perhaps not founded upon as 
much information as the gentleman possesses on the subject, 
is that we have been treating the examiners and other highly 
qualified employees of that important office as ordinary clerical 
help. They are more than mere clerks. They are experts, in 
a way, and we shall probably have to pay them accordingly or 
else we shall not be able to get expert service in this very 
important bureau of the Government, which is so vitally con- 
nected with the industrial progress of the country. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that I may 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting extracts from a 
letter received from a very prominent business man and manu- 
facturer in my State on this subject. 

Mr. WALSH. On this bill? 

Mr. TILSON. In connection with this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks by inserting the ex- 
tracts referred to. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Are the letters upon the subject of this bill? 

Mr. YILSON. Only extracts from a single letter in regard to 
the matters I have been speaking of, 

Mr. WALSH. In connection with this bill? 

Mr. TILSON. As I said in my opening remarks, some of the 
things I had to say were not strictly confined to this bill but 
3 to patent legislation now pending before this com- 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Following are the extracts referred to: 

The deplorable condition of work at the United Sta 
is so 6 pen and so detrimental to the best haear N 


turers ourselves that we are led to write yo 
“appears to us from our experience, eee 
oe 


* $ * + s e 
There are daily evidences of bad conditions, which have an immet- 


ate and important effect n 1 
ntact po upon our interests and to all inventors and 


urers. 

It is difficult—almost impossible—to get a printed copy of ted 
patent or the rendering of te opinion, At wie Sona OAIE to et 
such copies within two or three days. Now it takes at least a week or 
10 days, and in many cases printed ome of patents are exhausted, 
so that no copies can be obtained, hen it comes to manuscript 
copies, which are of great importance and very necessar. 
they are so difficult to obtain t oftentimes a copy must prepar. 
by the attorney, sent to the Patent Office to be cortified and paid for 
when it is certified the same as if it had been made by the Patent 
Office ; and when copies are sent to be certified it takes several weeks 
or months before they are returned with the certificate. 

There is also a great delay in the acknowledgment of applications 
sent to the Patent Office for filing, or assignments sent for record, 
which is again very detrimental to business, * © œ These condi: 
tions seem to be unjust to the inventors and manufacturers, because 
the Patent Office is self-supporting, has to its credit some $3,000,000 
thuce is Wo valld ceanon war’ — tae he 

n why Con; sho not appreciate the situa- 
tion and pass some legislation which will relieve ce 3 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut has expired. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. MACGREGOR]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I have compiled some figures from various sources 
with reference to the war, which several Members have asked 
me to put into shape so that they might be available to all. I 
will read them, as follows: 


INTERESTING FACTS CONCERNING THE WAR. 


1, The total costs of the war to all nations was about $186,- 
000,000,000. 

2. The expenditures of the United States were about $22,- 
000,000,000. 

3. The expenditures by the United States were about equal to 
those of Austria-H ; e 

4. During the first three months our expenditures were at the 
rate of $2,000,000 per day ; during the next year they averaged 
more than $22,000,000 per day. For the final 10 months the 
daily average was over $44,000,000 per day. 

5. The Ordnance Department spent $1,191,182,850 for artillery, 
me 85 of which was to deliver 72 American-made guns on the 

ring line. . 

6. The total expenditures of the Army itself amounted to 
$14,214,061,000. 

7. The total of the Army expenditures about equals the yalue 
of all the gold produced in the whole world from the discovery 
of America up to the outbreak of the war, 

8. The item of pay for the Army is larger than the combined 
salaries of all the public-school principals and teachers in the 
United States for the five years from 1912 to 1916. 

9. The number of men serving in the armed forces of the 
United States during the war was 4,800,000, of whom 4,000,000 
served in the Army. 

10. Of the 54,000,000 males in the United States, 26,000,000 
were registered in the draft or were already in the service. 

11. New York State furnished the greatest number of men of 
any State—867,864. Porto Rico furnished 16,538, Hawali 5,644, 
Philippines 255. 

12. Two out of every three American soldiers who reached 
France took part in battle. The number who reached France 


at times 


1920. 
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was 2,084,000, and of those 1,390,000 saw active service at the 
front. 

13. American divisions were in battle for 200 days and engaged 
in 13 major operations. 

14. In October, 1918, the American divisions held 101 miles of 
line, or 23 per cent of the entire western front. : 

15. In the Battle of St. Mihiel 550,000 Americans were engaged, 
as compared with about 100,000 on the northern side in the 
Battle of Gettysburg. 

16. The Meuse-Argonne battle 3 47 days, during which 
1 „000 American troops were engaged. 

uD The American battle losses of the war. were 50,000 killed 
and 236,000 wounded. 

18. The total sum expended by the munitions section of the 
Ordnance Department was $3,173,054,546; 10,637,359 American 
shells of all descriptions were landed in France. The British 
fired 2,753,000 rounds of ammunition in their preparation for the 
- Battle of Messines Ridge and 4,000,000 rounds in preparation for 
the Battle of the Somme. 

19. Five out of every six men sent to hospitals on account of 
wounds were cured and returned to duty. 

20. The death loss from all causes among American forces was 
122.500, of which about 10,000 were in the Navy. 

21. Pneumonia killed more soldiers than were killed in battle. 

22. When the war was declared the United States had two 
aviation fields and 55 obsolete airplanes. There was expended 
for aircraft production $1,055,000,000. At the time that the 
armistice was signed there were 196 American-built airplanes on 
the front, 

23. The Construction Division expended $818,000,000 for can- 
tonments, etc., in the United States. 

24. Housing constructed had a capacity of 1,800,000 men, or 
more than the entire population of Philadelphia. 

25. There were 227,447 motor vehicles manufactured in the 
United States for the War Department; 118,900 were shipped 
overseas ; 8,444 motor vehicles were purchased ‘overseas. 

26. Thirty-nine thousand nine hundred and ninety-three motor 
vehicles were shipped to France after the signing of the armis- 
tice, and included in the sale to France. 

27. During our 19 months of war more than 2,000,000 American 
soldiers were carried to France. Of every 100 men who went 
overseas 49 were carried in British ships, 45 in American, 8 in 
Italian, 2 in French, 1 in Russian. 

28. American Engineers built in France 83 new ship berths, 
1,000 miles of standard-gauge track, and 538 miles of narrow- 
gauge track. 

29. The Signal Corps strung in France 100,000 miles of tele- 
phone and telegraph wire. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his point. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not know how the gentlenran is going to 
end his argument. On Calendar Wednesday the debate is 
limited to the subject matter of the bill. If the gentleman's 
speech is not going to terminate in politics, I do not care to ob- 
ject. If it is a mutter of information for the House, I shall not 


object. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. It is just for the information of the 
House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas withdraw 
his point of order? : 

Mr. BLANTON. I withdraw it. 

Mr. MacGREGOR (continuing) : 

80. At the time of the signing of the armistice the Signal 
Corps was operating 282 telephone exchanges and 133 telegraph 
stations. The telephone lines numbered 14,956, reaching 8,959 
stations. 

31. Seventy-five per cent of the entire leather production of 
the country was used during the war. 

32. With 391,000 horses in the Army, orders were given to 
the Procurement Division to contract for 845,000 saddles and 
1,000,000 sets of harness. 

33. If all the orders had been filled it would have taken 
800,000 more hides than the entire take-off of the United States 
for a year. 

34. There was delivered to the War Department up to May 
31, 1918, 131,800,000 pairs wool socks, 85,000,000 undershirts, 
83,600,000 underdrawers, 30,700,000 pairs shoes, 21,700,000 
blankets, 21,700,000 wool trousers, 12,900,000 coats, 8,300,000 
overcoats. 

35. Army supplies and property that the United States had 
in France, costing us $1,426,000,000, was sold to France for 
$400,000,000. 

36. Some of the items, with cost price to the United States, 
were: Flour, $15,500,000; bacon, $41,300,000; beef, $58,890,000 ; 
coffee, $6,500,000; sugar, $3,200,090; flannel shirts, $17,200,000; 


underwear, $25,551,000; shoes, $36,880,000; socks, $9,000,000; 
blankets, $12,400,000. 

37. Included in the sale to France were 89,199 motor vehicles 
costing the United States $810,789,694. ’ 

38. If the $22,000,000,000 that the war cost the United States 
were counted in silver dollars, it would také a man counting 72 
a minute working 8 hours a day 1,744 years to count them. 

If the silver dollars were laid side by side, they would stretch 
520,833 miles. z 

Their weight would be 687,500 short tons. 

Loaded in box cars of 40 tons capacity they would make a 
train of 17,187 cars 130 miles in length. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York yields back 
twọ minutes. 8 

Mr. NOLAN. How much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California has nine 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. NOLAN. I yield the remainder of my time to the. gentir- 
man from New York [Mr. MACC HATE]. 

Mr. MacCRATE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, one of the un- 
derlying reasons for this legislation is the piracy of American 
trade-marks and commercial names in certain countries. There 
are some countries which require that the home registration 
must be filed first in that country before they ‘will file a regis- 
tration of the mark. In some countries, however, that is not 
true, and anyone can take an American name which we value 
very highly in this country and, without producing a single 
item of goods or wares under that name, file it and keep the 
American manufacturer out of that country. In one case 
$100,000 worth of American goods were manufactured in this 
country and sent to South America. On their way to South 
America somebody found out the trade name of those goods 
and went and filed that trade name in the South American coun: 
try, and when the American goods reached the South American 
port they were stopped from entering the country, and it wau 
not until after our State Department had made very strong rep- 
resentations that those goods were permitted to enter that 
South American country. - 

Another thing is the item of expense to American manufac- 
turers and merchants. Under the present system it costs an 
American manufacturer who desires to register his trade-mark 
in South American countries about $600 to do so. Under this 
bill that expense will be reduced to $50; that is, the American 
manufacturer, instead of haying to go to Paraguay, Uruguay, 
Brazil, and the other South American countries to file his regis- 
tration, will simply file it with the registration bureau, and 
that will give it immediate registration in the other countries 
of South America. Under the present law he must make his 
round to every one of the different countries, The passage of 
this law will stop pirating in another way, because in some 
South American countries an American manufacturer registers 
a trade-mark, and then some one else goes and registers that 
same trade-mark in another South American country and de- 
prives the rightful owner of the use of it. If a man is not 
quick in going from one country to another, he may find that 
his trade-mark good in one place is not good in another place. 
But under this proposed law, when he files his registration with 
the registration bureau, immediately in all South American 
countries coming within the convention his trade-mark will be 
registered and his rights will be protected. 

Now, with reference to what the gentleman from Connecticut 
[Mr. TIIsoN] said as to the Patent Office, I believe we ought to 
go into this matter carefully. There are copyists in the Patent 
Office receiving only $700 a year, and their work nets the Gov- 
ernment only 10 cents a folio for copying patents and other 
matters in the bureau. You will readily see that 10 cents a 
folio is below the prevailing rate, and that $700 a year is far 
below the compensation paid for similar service in other bu- 
reaus of the Government. By increasing the copying fee 5 cents 
a folio we can add about $50,000 a year to the revenues of the 
Patent Office. With this $50,000 we can meet a part of the nec- 
essary increase that should be made in salaries in the Patent 
Office. Then by the changing of the fee for an application for 
a patent from $15 to $20, and reducing the fee for the final 
issuance of a patent from $20 to $15, we can secure an addi- 
tional $400,000 a year for the Patent Office, as I am informed, 
and I believe that without additional expense to the Govern- 
ment we can well properly pay the people who are now per- 
forming the work in the Patent Office. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacCRATE. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Does the gentleman consider that that would 
be a fair division of the total cost of obtaining a patent so far 
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as the service rendered is concerned—fairer than the present 
division? 

Mr, MacORATHR. That is as I understand it from the Com- 
missioner of Patents. The work on the original application, 
reguiring a great deal of searching and other things, ought to 
be a little more expensive than the final issuance of the patent 
itself. A great many applications are made where patents are 
never issued, and if the fee for the preliminary application is 
made $20, it would increase the revenues without unduly bur- 
dening the men who are interested in obtaining patents. By 
transferring this $5 from the final fee to the preliminary fee the 
total expense in cases where patents are issued will be no greater 
than it is now. 

Now, if I may proceed out of order for a moment, it has oc- 
curred to me that in considering all classes of soldier legislation, 
and bonus legislation, the question wlfere the money shall come 
from is one that affects the country. As was stated by my col- 
league [Mr. MacGREGOR] a few minutes ago, the sum of $9,000,- 
000,000 of American money was advanced to the Allies, on which 
there is an annual interest charge of about $415,000,000. If a 
bill can be drafted for the application of a little more than one- 
ninth of this amount and the interest for four years, We can 
easily meet the financial requirements of some of the legislation 
that has been suggested. 
~ Mr. LONGWORTH. But the gentleman is aware of the fact, 
is he not, that the policy of the present Treasury Department is 
not to receive any of this interest at all? 

Mr. MacCRATH. That may be the policy, but I do not believe 
it is the correct policy. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And that the President stated in a mes- 
sage he deliyered here to this House that the administration 
would regard it as a dangerous proposition for any money to be 
sent to us now by the Allies; that is, for any gold to be shipped 
to this country. Therefore we are receiving nothing. 

Mr. MacCRATE. We are not in any way in danger of losing 
the good will of our allies if we let them understand that, 
although we grant extension of time for payment, we expect they 
will pay the principal and the interest of the moneys advanced 
by the American people in the way of loans for war purposes. 

On the other hand, the American people will not suffer unduly 
and taxpayers will not complain greatly if a part of the money 
which they have thus far advanced and paid for war purposes 
is used for one such purpose—that is, for the payment, not as a 
measure of their service but as a token of our gratitude, to the 
men who sprung to the support of the Nation in its hour of need. 

I throw this out as a suggestion to the committee dealing with 
the legislation to see if it is not a workable plan whereby bonds 
could be issued and redeemed as the Allies pay the principal 
and interest on these loans. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman realizes that that is not 
a matter for Congress. Congress has not the power as things 
stand now. Under the claim of the Treasury Department they 
have the right to postpone the collection of the interest in- 
definitely. ‘The Treasury Department, in other words, claims 
that under the law authorizing the loans to the Allies, it has the 
power to postpone the payment of the interest indefinitely, and 
acting under legislative authority they are postponing all col- 
lections of any interest from any debts due from the Allies. We 
are receiving nothing in the way of interest. 

Mr, BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacCRATH. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. In reply to the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio, I want to call the géntleman’s attention to the fact that 
the Treasury Department operates under the law and nothing 
else, and that Congress can change any law that exists in this 
Nation to-day. If the law under which the Treasury Depart- 
ment is acting is not a proper law, Congress can change it to- 


morrow. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Unquestionably. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then this Congress is responsible and not 
the Treasury Department. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is the gentleman from Texas in favor of 
changing the law? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am in favor of every country that owes the 
United States paying its debts promptly. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman is not in accord with the 
administration. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will vote, if the gentleman will bring in a 
rule from the Committee on Rules, to require those countries to 
pay the interest on their debt. 

Mr. DAVIS of ‘Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacCRATE. Yes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I wish to call the attention of the 
gentleman to the fact that Secretary Glass addressed a letter 
to the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, Mr. Forn- 
NEY, in which he stated that it was the opinion of the Treasury 
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Department that they had the right, without further legislation, 
to extend the interest payments, but if the Committee on Ways 
and Means thought otherwise he wanted them to so indicate. 

Mr. MacCRATH. The time has come when this Congress must 
say plainly and unmistakably that it will pass additional legis- 
lation in favor of the service men. 

If we delay action, our motives may be misunderstood. We 
may be sure that condemnation will be henped on any party 
which attempts to make political capital of soldier legislation. 

The good will of men who have gone fearlessly inte the valley 
of death to preserve the Nation's life can not be bought by a 
bond or a farm or.a home, for they know what service to the 
Nation means and their good will will go o that party which 
best meets their standard of national service. Let us speedily 
determine what we should do and then let us do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired. If there is no time desired in opposition, 
the Clerk will read. 3 1 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. That any person who shall willfully and with Intent to de- 
Sere Bays apply, or annex, or use in connection with any article or 
arti. of merch or any container or containers of the same, a 
false designation of origin, including words or other symbols tending 

ot erchandise, and shall then cause 


of any person, firm, in 
falsely indicated as that of origin, or in the region in which said 
locality is situated, or at the t of any association of such persons, 
firms, or corporations. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

8, line 5, after the w = ue? 
1 88 — — knowingly,” strike out the words 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, the committee has no objection 
to that amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division just to 
check up. 

The question was taken, and there were 35 ayes and no noes. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: d - 

Sec. 7. That written or printed copies of any records, papers, 
or drawings belon. to the Patent Office and relating to trade-marks 
pieces on the re er provided for by this act, when authenticated b. 

he seal of the Patent Office and certified by the commissioner thereof, 
3 tute ater a Oa T 
quired by luw shall have fied copies thereof. i ic) SS 

The CHAIRMAN. On line 5, page 5, there is an error in 
spelling the word “certified.” Without objection, the Clerk 
will make the correction. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On filing an a to the Commissioner of Patents from the decision 
of the examiner charge of interferences, awarding ownership of a 
trade-mark, canceling or refusing to cancel the registration of a trade- 
mark, a fee of $15 be payable. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. In reference to the last paragraph, does that mean that 
the fee is to be payable for all appeals to the Commissioner of 
Patents from the decisions of the examiners under the provi- 
sions of this act, or is it in all cases? This fixes a fee for filing 
the appeal from the examiner in charge of interferences. I 
wondered whether that was fixing a new fee outside of the scope 
of this act. 

Mr. NOLAN. No; the law provides now as to fees both in 
patents and trade-mark cases. The registration only applies 
to this act. The registration of a trade-mark in the Patent 
Office does not give the registrant any advantage until finally 


approved. 

Mr. WALSH. It seemed to me that there ought to be in there 
somewhere the words on filing an appeal under the provisions 
of this act.” 

5 5 NOLAN. I think perhaps that amendment ought to be 
made. 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: After the word “ appeal,” line 15, page 5, insert the words 
“under this act.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: s 
Bg 5, line 15, after the word “appeal,” insert the words“ under this 
a 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. : 
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Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise, report the bill to the House with the amendments, with 
the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to, and that 
the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. -Craarron, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 9023, and 
had directed him to report the same back with certain amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 


‘The question was taken, and (on a division, demanded by Mr. 


Branton) there were—ayes 65, noes 3. 

So the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr, Noran, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Has the gentleman from California any 
further Business from the Committee on Patents? 

Mr. NOLAN. Nothing further. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the roll of committees. 


HONORABLY DISCHARGED SOLDIERS. 


The Clerk called the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill 
(H. R. 11449) providing that any person who served in the 
‘Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States during any 
war, who was killed in action, or died of wounds incurred or 
disease contracted in such service, shall be deemed to have been 
honorably diseharged from such service, and to give pensionable 
status to the widow or former widow of any such person. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinoisecalls up the 
bill H. R. 11449, and under the rule the House will resolve itself 
automatically into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, and the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Tison] will take the chair. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimons 
cousent that the bill be considered In the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. It has been ruled that that.can not be done 
on Calendar Wednesday. The House must resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the ee 
of the bill H. R. 11449, with Mr. TrLsoxn in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read now 22 as follows: 


Be it enacted, et fed States au who served in the army, Navy, 
or Marine Corps x “the 12 Vatted any war, who was 


in action, or 5 of wounds incurred isease cted in such 
service, shall eemed ‘to have been honora Diy from such 
ree: Tg cor widow or former widow of such shall be entitied 


to be paid nsion at the same rate as is to widows or former 
widows of — diers, sailors, and marines who —— in anes ore war 
for 90 days or more and ‘were honorably discharged therefrom: Pro- 
vided, That no pension under any general or special act shall be — 
by auything in this act contained. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule there*are two hours of 

i debate to be confined to the bill. The gentleman from 
Illinois is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I do mot wish to take 
more than a moment in explaining this bill. Under all recent 
legislation widows’ pensions are based on the service of the 
soldier for 90 days or more and an honorable discharge. The 
occasion for introducing this bill is a decision of the Pension 
Bureau or the t of the Interior that a widow whose 
soldier husband died in the service of his country can not re- 
ceive a pension under the act of September 8, 1916, because 
the ‘soldier has not been honorably discharged technically. It 
seems to me that a man who was killed or who dies in the 
service of his country should be considered to be honorably äis- 
charged and that the widow should have a pensionable status 
as well as widows of those who served for 90 days or more, 
That is all there is in the bill, 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘This provides that anyone killed during any 
war shall be so considered. Would not that give the widows of 
the soldiers killed in the late war a further pensionable status 
in addition to what is provided under the war-risk act? 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. I do not think so. The last clause 
of the bill I think would cover that. It provides simply that 
the widows of soldiers who died in the service shall be pension- 
able the same as the widows of those who served for 90 days 
or more, as provided under existing law. The widows of the 
soldiers of the late war are not pensioned. They receive com- 
pensation. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course there is a pension, and we will be 
legislating to that effect before long. It is called compensation 
now, but it is under a law which gives them certain benefits. 
I was wondering if they are receiving that benefit whether under 
this law they might not come in for additional benefits. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois, The law provides that they 
can receive but one pension, and it is held by the Pension Bureau 
that a widow or anyone receiving compensation from the Pen- 
sion Bureau can not at the same time receive a pension. 

Mr. WALSH. Suppose she is receiving compensation * 
the War Risk Bureau? 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. It would not make any difference. 
That fact would be ascertained before the applicatioh for ona 
pension is acted upon by the pension officials. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? j 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Yes. 3 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I received a letter this 
morning stating that campensation would be allowed either to a 
soldier or the widow of a soldier, even if a pension were drawn 
by the one who has applied for compensation. 

Mr. FULLER of Ilinois. I think that has been the ruling of 
seks War Risk Bureau, while the Bureau of Pensions rules other- 
.. Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Tes. i 

Mr. CRAMTON. I would like to ask the gentleman from Illi- 
nois whether this law would in his opinion apply to this case: 
Take a soldier who enlisted in the Civil War and who deserted 
from that who then reenlisted soon thereafter and 
served out the balance of the enlistment and thereafter died of 
wounds or sickness.contracted in the service. Would the widow 
5 man receive the pension by R 

aw 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. I think she would. 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. SANFORD, I have a somewhat lengthy statement, but 
the gentleman has time enough. In the work on the Military, 
Committee, the subcommittee on desertions has found quite a 
few cases which seem to me ought to be considered by the gen- 
tleman's committee. Yesterday the subcommittee had a case 
which I think should be included in this bill. The applicant was 
the widow of a soldier who was honorably dischar 


t, 

time of his death was drawing a pension, but when the widow, 
applied for a pension the Pension Bureau looked up his record 
and found a record of a court-martial proceeding against him jn 
1865, and although for 20 years he drew a pension, yet because 
of the record of the court-martial they refused a pension to the 
widow. Our committee would be expected to pass favorably on 
such a case, and I am sure the House would pass favorably. 
upon it. The court-martial offense was trivial, away back in 
1865, but that mark against her husband, who himself did not 
suffer from it all his life, is now brought up to keep the widow 
from getting a pension, and for eight years she has been trying 
to get consideration at the hands of Congress. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. The Committee on Invalid Pensions 

has had under consideration a bill that would cover precisely. 
those cases, and I have just received a communication from the 
Commissioner of Pensions indorsing the bill, and I think it will 
be passed. 
Mr. SANFORD. It seems to me it would be a good time to 
pass it now, and it seems to me that all that would be necessary 
would be to offer an amendment after the word “service,” in line 
6, as follows: “or who at the time of his death was drawing 
pension for such service.” 

In other words, the pensionable status of the husband should 
cover the question of service as far as the widow is concerned, 
it seems to me. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. It seems to me that the bill is 
broad enough to cover the case. 
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Mr. SANFORD. I think not, and I have examined it for 
that purpose. In the case I have in mind the soldier was 
wounded. In order to bring the widow under this bill it will 
be necessary to show that he died of his wounds. If the gentle- 
man will accept my amendment, I will try to get it into form. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. I will accept the amendment if the 
gentleman will draw it. 

Mr. HULINGS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. HULINGS. Under the law at present if a soldier has 
been court-martialed and the sentence of the court is anything 
short of dishonorable discharge does that in any way affect his 
right to a pension? 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. I do not think it would under exist- 
ing law. I do not think that a case would lie at all. 

Mr. Chairman, if any gentleman desires time, I will yield. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. MCKENZIE, having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had agreed to the amendments of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to bills of the following titles: 

S. 2476. An act to amend the act establishing the eastern dis- 
trict of Kentucky; and 

S. 3427. An act to establish a commission to report to Con- 
gress on the practicability, feasibility, and place, and to devise 
plans for the construction of a public bridge over the Niagara 
River from some point in the city of Buffalo, N. Y., to some 
point in the Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 8076) authorizing suits against the United States in ad- 
miralty, suits for salvage services, and providing for the release 
of merchant vessels belonging to the United States from arrest 
and attachment in foreign jurisdictions, and for other purposes, 
had requested a conference with the House of Representatives 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had 
appointed Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. McNary, and Mr. 
Smurons as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed 
to the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 8371) authorizing Gordon N. Peay, jr., his heirs and as- 
signs to construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge and 
approaches thereto across the White River, had asked a con- 
ference with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. CALDER, Mr. Ever, and 
Mr. Kmux as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
bill of the following title, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested. 

An act (S. 3331) granting the consent of Congress to the In- 
terstate Construction Corporation to construct a bridge across 
the Columbia River, between the States of Oregon and Wash- 
ington, at or within two miles westerly from Cascade Locks, 
in the State of Oregon, and granting a license to construct 
and maintain the approach to said bridge over property be- 
longing to the Government of the United States. 

The message also announced that in accordance with the 
provisions of the concurrent resolution of January 15, 1920, 
providing for a commission of Congress to visit the Virgin 
Islands the Vice President had appointed Mr. Kenyon, Mr. 
Epor, and Mr. Gay as members on the part of the Senate. 


HONORABLY DISCHARGED SOLDIERS, 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the bill, 
and I ask recognition in opposition to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there a member of the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions who is opposed to the bill and claims recog- 
nition? If not, the Chair will recognize the gentleman from 
Texas, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the point 
raised by the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Wars], who is one of the ablest lawyers in this House, 
is a good point in my judgment, regardless of the opinion of 
the chairman, There can be no question but that under the 
terms of this bill the widow of every soldier in the late war, 
notwithstanding the fact that she now may be drawing her 
$10,000 of insurance, which was provided by Congress to take 
care of the ordinary pensionable status that otherwise should 
properly attach to such death, and notwithstanding the fact that 
in addition to the $10,000 insurance slie may now be drawing 
the additional compensaion from the War Risk Bureau, based 
upon dependency, that is provided for in another feature of 
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that law, in addition to both of such monthly remittances she 
is now receiving, she will yet be pensionable under the terms 
of this bill. Because her husband died in a war or died from 
wounds inflicted in this war, what takes her out of the terms 
of this bill? I ask the chairman to point us to the provision 
of this bill that exempts her from its terms? 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. DOWELL. You would not want to deprive the widow 
of receiving the insurance money, would you? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, no; I want her to receive it. 

Mr. DOWELL. But he paid for that, just the same as if 
he were in civil life. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman surely does not believe that. 

Mr. DOWELL. He paid for the insurance, certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is too good a business man, 
he is too intelligent, he has too much knowledge concerning the 
insurance business of this country, to believe that that was a 
business transaction between this Government and our soldiers 
who took out the policies. Why, the gentleman knows that for 
an insignificant monthly payment, wholly incommensurate with 
the risk and hazard, this Government provided insurance to men 
whose hazard no business institution of the country anywhere 
or in any of the civilized nations of the world would have ac- 


‘cepted for any kind of a premium. The gentleman knows that. 


It was more of a gift, it was more of a gratuity, on the part 
of this Government, to our splendid soldiers who risked their 
lives in the trenches of France. 

But I want to get some information. The chairman of the 
committee in reply to the distinguished gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts said that these widows would not draw a pension under 
this bill. Now, I ask him if he can show me the provision in 
this law that exempts them? 

Mr. HULINGS. Will the gentleman from Texas permit a 
question? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will. 

Mr. HULINGS. Suppose a man who has been a good soldier 
during the Civil War 

Mr. BLANTON. Let us get away from the Civil War now 
and get down to the more recent war. 

Mr. HULINGS. Suppose he dies, leaving a widow, and under 
our pension laws he has been entitled to $12 a month—recently 
increased to $25—and the widow has a son that went into the 
recent service, and he bought insurance, and entered into a con- 
tract with tfe Government—— 

Mr. BLANTON. I anticipate the gentleman. She ought to 
draw the Civil War pension, and ought also to draw her insur- 
ance, and ought to draw the compensation, if she were depend- 
ent, because she lost her husband in the Civil War and she lost 
eae in the late war with Germany. She ought to draw 
t all. 

Mr. HULINGS. In that case, why are you against the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Because my good friend's illustration doesn't 
apply. This bill is brought here under the statement of the 
chairman that it does not apply to the widows who lost their 
husbands in the late war against Germany. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. In order to avoid any question 
about that, I will offer an amendment providing that no widow 
who receives compensation on account of service in the late war 
shall be pensionable under this act. 

Mr. BLANTON. I feel grateful to the chairman for such 
assurance. The bill as drawn says “any war.” It takes in the 
late war with Germany as well as the Spanish-American War, 
as well as the Civil War, as well as the Mexican War, and as 
well as any war of conflict with which this country has ever 
been afflicted. With such an amendment properly drawn it will 
get rid of that question. 

But I want to call the chairman's attention to another defect 
in this bill. Say a man did not volunteer in the Civil War to 
protect his country. And right here I want to say this: My 
father, as a volunteer, served four years as a Confederate 
soldier, 

I was brought up in am atmosphere that surrounded such a 
service, and revere, love, and honor the lost cause for which 
my father bravely fought; but do you suppose I am not glad 
of the termination of that war in the way it did terminate? 
Why, as an American citizen, I am now glad of it. [Applause.] 
Our beloved Republic was preserved and slavery abolished. I 
am glad of it, although it meant great suffering and enormous 
financial sacrifice to my family and to the people of my par- 
ticular section of the country and the fair Southland. But I 
am an American citizen; and I believe that if my father were 
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alive—my father, who voluntarily served four years his cause 
conscientiously and lost—he would be glad that I have that 
kind of spirit of Americanism in me now. 

But I want to say this: Suppose you find a man who had 
been drafted into the service of his country to proteet his 


months hiding. Then when the war was over, why, possibly, he 
died from those wounds not voluntarily received in the service 
for his country, or died from some disease contracted, possibly, 
in the service and in his hiding. Under the provisions of this 
bill his widow could come in here now and claim a pension 
from this Government. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Oh, no. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes. Why not? This bill gives him an 
honorable discharge. He dees not have to have an honorable 
discharge under this bill. Read it. This bill itself is, ipso 
facto, an honorable discharge in just such a case as I have men- 
tioned, because it says that “if he died from wounds received 
while in the serviee of his eountry or if he died from disease 
contracted while in the service of his country,“ regardless of 
how or when it was contracted, regardless of how long he was 
a soldier serving his flag, or whether thereafter he was a 
slinking deserter, yet his widow eould come in at this late hour, 
after half a century has passed, and have the United States 
Government pay her a pension of at least $25 a month 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a moment? 

Mr. BLANTON, Gladly. 

Mr. LAYTON. Does it not say that he shall be deemed to 
have been honorably discharged? 

Mr. BLANTON. That is the law that you are asking us to 
pass—that we shall deem him te be honorably discharged, re- 
gurdless of his having been a deserter, even if he was a de- 
serter, even though the wound he received was received while 
he was not voluntarily serving his country, even though the 
disease he contracted was not contracted while he was volun- 
tarily serving, but was contracted when he had an intention in 
his heart to desert at the first moment, though at the time 
serving under leash, and did desert, and did thereafter slink 
away from the officers of the law who were seeking to bring 
him baek into the service. It is te such a man as that that we 
give, under the terms of this bill, an honorable discharge; and 
it is to the widow of such a man that we pay a pension ef at 
least $25 a month. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Would not the records of the War Depart- 
ment show whether the man had deserted and whether he 
was: killed in the service? That is the intention of this bill. 
Let the gentleman go to the War Department and ask The 
Adjutant Ge General to give him the service of any soldier of the 
Civif War. If he was a deserter, the record would show it. 

This bill does not undertake to establish an honorable dis- 
charge for a deserter, or to give him an honorable discharge. 
This is to provide for the widow or dependents of the man who 
lost his life om the field of battle or in the service of his coun- 
try, and where the record shows he died in battle. The chair- 
man of this committee has an opinion by the Commissioner of 
Pensiens, where he has held up a widow’s claim for pension 
on the theory that the man was killed in battle, in the service 
of his country, and never was discharged, and consequently 
she can never get a pension. That is the purpose of this bill 
to cure that defect. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I haye become discouraged 
in the efforts I have made here to keep at least a few of my 
Republican colleagues on the floor of the House, beeanse the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohfo [Mr. Ricxerrs], who has 
just interrupted me, is the only one of my Republican colleagues 
who in the last session of Congress missed not a single roll 
eall. He has been here all the time—that is, when roll calls are 
going on, at least—but it has not seemed to have done him 
much good, because being here at this time, with a small bill 
like this in front of him, written in the English language, he 
does mot seem to be able to understand what it means, and he 
does not seem to be able to apply it to the facts of any particu- 
lar case that could come within its provisions. 

i SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. 
from Ohio first. 


In one moment, Let me answer my friend 


What does this bill provide? It prevides that the widow of 
any man who was in the service of the United States in any 


Mr. BLANTON. I have not answered the gentleman yet. 
a RICKETTS. The 66 
no 
Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 
45 RICKETTS. Why does not the gentleman quote the bill, 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I decline to yield now until 
I fully answer the gentieman. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 


upon to pass now is to grant ipso facto to her soldier husband 
an honorable discharge and place the widow in the pensionable 
class, to draw Ts $25 a month from this Government 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. “In just a moment. I want to answer the 


ice, and this, too, regardless of the length of time he served, 
or of whether he deliberately deserted thereafter. Here you 
may have a man who was drafted in the Army of the United 
States during the Civil War, who did not volunteer. He did 
not come in willingly. He did not have a spark of patriotism 
in his bosom. He did not want to serve, but he was drafted 
into the Army during the Civil War and made to serve. This 
drafted man is taken to camp. He had an intention right then 
and there te desert at the first opportunity.. In a possible effort 
to find a way of deserting, he is out in the cold some night and 
contracts a cold, and probably it is followed by pneumonia or 
something, and ened by other complications: that develop a 
chronic disease in his system; or he is possibly foreed out on 
the line, and in a week’s time receives some kind of wound. 
Then, with less than a week's service—it could so happen—he 
deserts his Army, he deserts his country and his flag, and 
flees in hiding; he has not got a spark of patriotism in his 
bosom; and then he hides out for months and months and 
months in the mountain fastnesses and in the swamps; then 
years after dies from the alleged result of said wound or said 
disease—— 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. BLANTON. Just a moment. I am going to fully answer 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Rickerts] if it takes a week. I 
ask the chairman of this committee what would keep that man’s 
widow from coming within the pensionable status of this bill? 
Tell me why under the loose provisions of this bill that man’s 
widew would not draw a pension if he died from that disease 
in that kind of service, or if he died from the result of a wound 
received in that kind of service? A deserter, yet wounded in 
or diseased by service? Yet a deserter! The chairman does not 
answer, but I know my distinguished lawyer friend from Massa- 
ehusetts must agree with me that that is a legal construction 
of this bill applicable to a possible state of facts. Now, I yield 
ee ee ee ee an 

justice. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Well, the gentleman has. The biH pro- 
vides— 


That every 


ates during any war, who was Ril 
of the United Sta et’ ime 


Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. RICKETTS. He must have been in the service, and if 
he was a deserter he was not in the service, and consequently 
the gentleman’s argument falls flat. Did I understand the gen- 
tleman to say that any man who was drafted fo serve his country 
had not a spark of patriotism in his bosom? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh. no; I did not say anything [ike that. 

Mr. RICKETTS. What did the gentleman say about that? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will tell you if you will just be seated. 
In the first place, a man could come within the provisions of the 
bill quoted and yet be a deserter. If a man was drafted into 
service, even though when he was drafted he might have had the 
intention then and there to desert at the first opportunity, yet 
if he was drafted into the service and sent to camp and served 
a week er a day or 10 hours after being drafted and then deserted, 
he was, nevertheless, in the service of the United States and 
comes within the provisions of this bin, and you can not geti! 
away from that. 
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Mr. VAILE. Will the gentleman yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; but first I want to fully answer the 
gentleman from Ohio, What I said about a drafted man was 
purely a possible hypothetical case that could arise in this 
country or might have existed during the Civil War and come 
within the provisions of this bill. It had no reference to the 
many loyal, patriotic men, even in that war, who were drafted. 
It had no reference to the splendid young soldiers of America 
who were drafted in the recent war and who loyally served their 
country. : 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a moment. I am going to answer 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Rickerts] if it takes all my hour. 
Then I am going to yield first to my friend from Colorado [Mr. 
VAILE]. Now, does the gentleman from Ohio get this fact, that 
if a man who was drafted into that Army, served an hour or a 
day or a week, and then deserted, he was in the service? 

Mr. RICKETTS. He was in the service as long as he stayed 
In it. 

Mr. BLANTON. But suppose he afterwards deserted? 

Mr. RICKETTS. Then he was out of the service. 

Mr. BLANTON. But he had served in a war, had not he? 

Mr. RICKETTS. Oh, yes; but he was not wounded. 

Mr. BLANTON. But suppose he was wounded during that 
hour or that day or that week of forced service. This bill 
makes no distinction. 

Mr. RICKETTS. He would not be a deserter if he was killed 
in the service and went out of it in that honorable way. 

Mr. BLANTON. But suppose after being drafted—— 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his point of 
order. 

Mr. GARD. It is certainly not in the interest of decorum that 
there should be colloquy between gentlemen in the way this is 
going on—one standing and one sitting. i 

Mr. BLANTON. Iam not responsible for the gentleman from 
Ohio remaining in his seat. 

The CHAIRMAN. When a gentleman interrupts he must rise 
and obtain the permission of the Chair. 

Mr. RICKETTS. I hope my colleague from Ohio [Mr. Garp] 
will observe what actually happened. I did not interrupt the 
gentleman by asking him a question. He came over and asked 
me a question. 

Mr. BLANTON. My hearing must have been at fault. I was 
under the impression that the gentleman asked me several ques- 
tions. 
Nr. RICKETTS. When I was sitting down the gentleman 
asked me a question. 

Mr. BLANTON. I had no way of compelling the gentleman 
to rise to answer me. I had to leave that to his own discretion 
and courtesy. 

Mr. RICKETTS. The gentleman does not owe me any apology. 
He owes his apology to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp]. 

Mr. BLANTON. I take it I have answered the gentleman, that 
if a man who was drafted into the service during the Civil War 
served an hour or a day or a week, and during that short 
service he was wounded or contracted a disease from either of 
which later on in life he died, that man was in the service of the 
United States in a war, and even though he became a deserter, 
he comes within the provisions of this bill, which gives him an 
undeserved honorable discharge and which gives his widow a 
pensionable status, and thus rewards desertion. Now, I yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from Colorado, 

Mr. VAILE. I think I appreciate the point which the gentle- 
man is arguing so ably, but let me suggest this: Desertion fixes 
a legal status. It constitutes a dishonorable separation from 
the Army. It is an affirmative act constituting a dishonorable 
separation. 

Mr, BLANTON. Under the existing law that is true. 

Mr. VAILE. Exactly. 

Mr. BLANTON. But when we pass this bill we change the 
present law and give that man an honorable discharge regard- 
less of his subsequent desertion. 

Mr. VAILE. If the gentleman from Texas was on the bench 
deciding the question as to whether a man who by his own un- 
patriotic act had acquired the status of a dishonorably dis- 
charged soldier he would decide that no subsequent legislation 
of a general character designed to reach the cases of men killed 
in action or who died as the result of wounds or disease con- 
tracted in the service, could affect that man’s status. It seems 
to me that where a man has acquired the distinct legal status of 
a dishonorably discharged soldier that would not be affected by 
this bill which is general in its terms. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, I will answer the gentleman. Under 
the existing law any man who deserted his country is not en- 
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titled to a pensionable status, and that ought to be the law and 
it ought to remain the law. But read this bill. It is easily 
understood. It is a short bill in plain, simple English, Its pro- 
visions mean that if any man ever did any service for this 
country in any war, regardless of whether he deserted or not, 
there is no exemption made with regard to desertion, and he dies 
from wounds or disease contracted while in the service his widow 
is paid a pension, notwithstanding the fact that before the war 
closed this man became a deserter and hid out from service. 
You can not get away from this construction of the bill, gentle- 
men, and if it is passed in its present form some widows of de- 
serters will be paid pensions. 

Now, the gentleman asks what would I do if I were on the 
bench construing the bill. 

Mr. VAILE. In the case as presented where the widow of a 
soldier is the widow of one who by his own act acquired a definite 
legal status, with all the disabilities of a discharged soldier. 

Mr. BLANTON. If I were on the bench I would carry out 
the law whether it conformed to my own ideas or not. 

Mr. VAILE. We know that the gentleman would do that 
anyway. 

Mr. BLANTON. When I was on the bench at one time in 
my life the law of the State of Texas provided that in order 
to introduce a deed to a man’s home, to prove his title in some 
cases, he must file it among the papers of the case three days 
before the trial commenced and give the opposite counsel notice 
of that filing. Otherwise you could not introduce such deed 
in evidence. Such a case as that came up in my court, where 
one shrewd lawyer was trying to take advantage of a less- 
informed young lawyer. A man’s home was involved and the 
roof that covered and sheltered the heads of his wife and chil- 
dren was the stake. It was my duty under the law not to admit 
his deed in evidence and to let a scoundrel take his property. 
I had to hold that he could not offer his deed. But I will tell 
you what I did do, my good friend from Colorado, I took the 
bit in my mouth and I said that all announcements in this case 
are withdrawn and the case is continued until the next term of 
court for trial. 

Mr. VAILE. And I have no doubt that gentleman will 
find some equally simple and reasonable way of settling the 
difficulty that I have suggested. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. No; you could not do it, because the Pension 
Department does not sit as a judge. It sits to carry out the 
will of this Congress expressed in laws, and it is our duty to- 
pass proper laws. If this bill does mean what I say it means, 
and no good lawyer in this House can escape the legal point 
I have made—if it does mean what I say, do you want to 
give that class of widows a pensionable status? If you do, 
vote for it; that is all. The distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee has admitted that the first point I made is good and 
has admitted that he will offer an amendment to cure it. If 
the second point is good, why not offer an amendment to cure 
that. I do not care to take up further time of the House, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen. I have taken what time I have in 
a zealous effort to discharge my duty as a Representative of 
the people of this country, and I yield the floor. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I will yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Bee]. I see, how- 
ever, that he is not just at present in the Chamber. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my 
time. I want to yield five minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. BLACK]. 

Mr. SMALL. Will the gentleman yield to me to make a 
unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. BLACK. Certainly. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. KHARNS. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KEARNS. When the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLAN- 
TON] left the floor he yielded the floor. Later on he reserved 
his time, and I want to know if that can be done; not that I 
have any objection, but I want to know as a matter of parlia- 
mentary practice, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I was not aware that any 
other gentleman wanted to speak. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair’s recollection is that when the 
gentleman left the floor he yielded the floor. No one made any 
claim for further time, and then the gentleman renewed the 
request that he be allowed to reserve the balance of his time 
and yield to the gentleman from Texas [Mr, BLACK], and no 
objection was made, 


Mr. KEARNS. I have no objection, I merely rose as a mat- 
ter of information—whether a Member could yield the floor and 
then later on take it back and reserve the balance of his time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There was no objection made to it at the 
time, and the Chair could have again recognized the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee [Mr. Furrer] about the language of the 
bill. I notice that the language of the bill provides that a 
soldier, sailor, or marine killed in action shall be deemed to be 
honorably discharged from the service. Is that not the law at 
the present time? If a soldier is killed in action, is he not 
deemed to have an honorable discharge by the very fact of his 
death? 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Not under the recent pension legis- 
lation. It requires the service of 90 days and an honorable dis- 
charge from such service. 

Mr. BLACK. Does the gentleman mean to say that under 
the pension act if a soldier of the Civil War had enlisted on the 
Ist of April and was killed during that month that his widow 
would not have a pensionable status under the act the gentle- 
man speaks of? 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Not under the act of September 8, 
1916. The report contains a copy of the opinion of the Pension 
Bureau denying pension to a widow whose soldier husband died 
in the service, and therefore was not discharged. 

Mr. BLACK. In another part of the bill it provides that this 
pension shall be paid to the widow or a former widow of such 
person. If that widow had remarried, I presume as long as the 
second marriage relation exists she would not be held to be a 
former widow? $ 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Certainly not. 

Mr. BLACK. Of course, if she should be divorced from that 
soldier or he should subsequently die, she would become the 
former widow of the soldier. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois, That would bring her under the 
provisions of the Ashbrook law. 

Mr. BLACK. That is the construction of that law as now in- 
terpreted by the Pension Department? 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. I yield back the rest of my time. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. I am interested in having the benefit of the 
gentleman’s opinion regarding this bill. Manifestly it would 
seem to me that a soldier in any war in defense of the Union, 
who was killed in action or who died of wounds incurred or 
disease contracted in the line of service, would be an honorably 
discharged Union soldier, It is the gentleman’s contention that 
the Bureau of Pensions has held that under the act of Septem- 
ber 8, 1916, unless there be 90 days’ actual service, there is no 
pensionable status? 

Mr, FULLER of Illinois. And a technical discharge. 

Mr. GARD. Let me call the gentleman's attention to a case 
which I have in mind, if the gentleman has time to enlighten 
me. A man was a member of the United States Army, on his 
second enlistment, and was sent into the Battle of San Juan 
as a member of the Regular Army on second enlistment. He 
was shot in the foot and in the thigh on, say, July 1 or 2 in 
1898. He was not discharged from the Regular Army until 
January, 1899, when he was discharged for medical disability. 
There was a ruling from this same department, under this law, 
I apprehend, that he had no pensionable status, nor had his 
minor children a pensionable status, because it was held that 
he had not served actually 90 days in what they termed 
“active service.” The point I have in mind is this: Where one 
is injured in the service and is confined in a hospital because of 
gunshot wounds received in action, does not that constitute 
active service? 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. I should think so. 

Mr. GARD. This soldier of the Spanish-American War, on 
second enlistment, Regular Army man, was wounded and com- 
pelled to retire from active service before he had seryed on this 
second enlistment actually 90 days. He was not discharged 
until some six months after that, and then was discharged for 
inedical disability, but the contention of the examining board 
was that he had not served 90 days’ active service at the time 
he received the wounds which made his absence necessary 
from the firing line. Is there anything in this bill which would 
correct such a state of affairs? 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. The gentleman could form an 
opinion on that as well as I. I do not know. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to me 
for a moment? 
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Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. VAILE. Let me suggest to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Garp] that I think he will find that arises from what 
seems to some of an injustice in the pension law, providing 
that in case of Regulars their service must have been 90 daxes 
active service, which is construed by the Pension Departme zt 
to have been service at the scene of action in the Spanish War. 
I have a bill pending which I have introduced which seeks co 
correct that. 

Mr. GARD. That is unquestionably a defect, because it seems 
to me that if a man is injured in the service and is compelled 
to retire from the fighting front and go to a hospital for 60 or 
80 days, that certainly should be construed as being military 
service, because he is absent from the conflict through the 
injury that he received in action. 

Mr. VAILE. That is a very glaring case of it. I contend 
that if he was in the United States, and never could have been 
at me Battle of San Juan at all, he should have a pensionable 
status. 

Mr. GARD. I have not had the privilege of seeing the gen- 
tleman’s bill, but it seems to me that there is a manifest in- 
justice about the right of the Regular Establishment of the 
Army of the United States in the case I have cited. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. It is very difficult to cover all of 
those cases in one bill. If the gentleman can suggest any 
amendment, I do not know but that it might be agreeable. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for the reading of the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That ev served y 
or Marine Corps of the United states tacks any . A 
in action, or died of wounds incurred or disease contracted in such 
service shall be deemed to have been honorably discharged from such 
service; and any widow or former widow of such person shall be enti- 
tled to be paid a pension at the same rate as is paid to widows or 
former widows of soldiers, sailors, and marines who served in any such 
war for 90 days or more and were honorably dischar, therefrom : 

That no pension under an 1 or special act shall be 


reduced by anything in this act con 
Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, on 
page 1, line 4, by inserting the words “ prior to April 6, 1917,” 
after the word “ war.” 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 4, after the word “ war,” insert “ prior to April 6, 1917.“ 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order against the bill. I tried to get recognition of the Chair 
before the chairman of the committee was recognized. I make 
the point of order against the bill on the ground that it is re- 
ported out by the Committee on Invalid Pensions, which has no 
jurisdiction except upon Civil War pensions, and this bill under- 
takes to cover pensions in other wars. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order that the point 
comes too late, debate having ensued on the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Tennessee. : 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, this is a bill Which 
embodies some features over which this committee has jurisdic- 
tion. That being true, the Members of the House are not sup- 
posed to know the contents of the bill until they have heard it 
read. There was no opportunity to make the point until we 
knew the contents of the bill. I think the same question has 
arisen before, at which time a decision was rendered by the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS], who was presiding, 
The point was made that the point of order came too late, but 
the Chair at that time held that it was a point that could be 
made eyen after the bill was read and had been debated. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Texas if he wishes to be heard on his point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the rules and precedents of 
the House clearly provide that no point of order against an 
entire bill is good where debate on the bill against which the 
point of order has been made has been had. This is likewise 
true as to a section of a bill, where debate has been on the 
section before the point of order has been lodged against it. 
That is a rule which is well recognized by the House, and I 
nae it has been so decided by the present occupant of the 

air. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Furrer] on the point of order. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, the 
point of order comes too late, if it were made. I do not think 
it is good in this particular case. If of this bill the Com- 
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mittee on Invalid Pensions does not have jurisdiction, I do not 
know what committee would have. The bill relates more par- 
ticularly È 

referred 5 
whether there are other cases or not, but I presume there might 


be. Certainly as to so much of the bill as has reference to | 


the Civil War, the Committee on Invalid Pensions has juris- 
diction. 
other committee would have exclusive jurisdiction of this bill. 
The other Committee on Pensions has jurisdiction only of 
cases other than the Civil War. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I wish to state further that 
the jurisdictional question must be raised at the time the bill 
is taken up for consideration. In other words, this bill could 
come from any committee, even that which has lately been de- 
nominated as the “Spare Rib Committee,” and if no objection 
was raised against it, the point of order would come too late 
after debate thereon. And I call the attention of the Chair 
further to the precedent again established during the considera- 
tion of the railroad bill, when what is known as the Anderson 
substitute was under consideration, I made a point of order 
against the substitute, and the Chair held at that time that 
because debate had ensued upon the substitute before point of 


order was made, the point of order came too late. That has been 


the uniform ruling of the House for several years. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I understand 
that the Chair is entertaining this point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is hearing arguments on the 
point of order, and will hear the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. With reference to the point of 
order raised by the gentleman from Texas IMr. Branton], I 
wish to say that of course everyone agrees that after debate 
has begun it is then too late to raise a question of order, pro- 
vided, of course, that the following state of facts does not exist, 
namely, that a Member at the time was seeking to make the 
point of order, was on his feet, and doing his best to secure the 
attention ‘of the Chair. 
and was inadvertently overlooked by the Chair, then I under- 
take to say, that under such circumstances the presiding ofti- 
cers have not been in haste to exclude the question of order. 
That is precisely as I understand this situation to be. 

Mr. BLANTON. No, Mr. Chairman, because the distinguished 
chairman of the committee was recognized for an hour and used 
most of his hour. I was recognized for an hour, and I used a 
great portion of such time. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Brack] was recognized for five minutes, and used his time, and 
never svete Ba Meee such long debate did the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Davis] ask recognition to make the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN, Tue gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] 
has stated the facts so far as the observation of the Chair is 
concerned. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I understand that what has 
been stated as to general debate is perfectly true, but I under- 
stand further that we are now considering the bill for the pur- 
pose of amendment, and this Is therefore the first point of time 
at which the gentleman from Tennessee could raise a question 
of jurisdiction with respect to certain items in the bill. 

1 understand that the gentleman from Tennessee was seeking 
recognition to make his point of order, was on his feet, and the 
Chuir recognized the chairman of the committee, not observing 
that the gentleman from Tennessee was seeking recognition to 
make a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the gentleman 
from Tennessee made the point of order against the entire bill 
because it was reported by a committee that had no jurisdiction 
over the matter contained in it. 

Mr, SAUNDERS of Virginia. I understand that he is now 
directing a point of order to those portions of the bill which are 
in excess of the jurisdiction of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman should proceed to point 
that out. X N 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I agree that is what he should 
do. I Would like to understand the exact status. If I am under 
misapprehension as to the facts—— 

Mr, RANDALL of California. May I suggest to the gentleman 
that no Member has made the point of order that the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions had no jurisdiction of the bill while the bill 
was in the hands of the committee? The committee is in charge 
of the bill now, and the committee is in the hands of the House. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I understand that very well. 
Mr. Chairman, if I have the facts correctly in hand, this is a bill 
which in part contains matter appropriate to the jurisdiction of 
this committee, and in part contains matter that appropriately 
belongs to other committees. The gentleman from Tennessee 


the Civil War than to any other war. The cases, 
in the report are Civil War cases. I do not know 


The bill, of course, goes further than that, but no 


If a Member was making this effort, | 


[Mr. Davis] is making a point of order solely to those portions 
of the bill which are in excess of the jurisdiction of this particu- 
lar committee, not undertaking, of course, to raise any question 
of order as to the portions of the bill which the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions could appropriately consider and report. If 
that is the situation, if I am correctly advised as to the facts, 
then I desire to be heard on the point of order to the illegal mat- 
ter in this bill. 

Mr. RUCKER. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. RUCKER, Suppose the bill were amended so as to make 
it apply solely to Civil War soldiers, then the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions would clearly have jurisdiction over it. If the bill 
had been brought in without the language in it making it ap- 
plicable to the Spanish-American War soldiers, would it not be 
competent for this committee to amend the bill and put it in 
the form in which it is now? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I do not know that I under- 
stand the question. If the Committee on Invalid Pensions had 
brought in a bill which dealt with subject matter belonging to 
its jurisdiction such a bill could not be amended in order by 
adding matters not belonging to its jurisdiction, but appropriate 
to the jurisdiction of other committees. 

Mr. RUCKER, Not subject to the jurisdiction, but belonging 
to the general idea of the bill? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Such additions would not be 


| germane, Matters belonging to and falling within the jurisdic- 


tion of one committee could not be gormane to matters falling 
within and belonging to the jarisdiction of another committee. 

Mr. RUCKER. That question could be raised in reference 
to every amendment offered to a bill. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Not at all. I have frequently 
on this floor seen the chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions come upon the floor of the committee, and make a point 
of order to particular items in bills under consideration on the 
ground that they belonged to the jurisdiction of his committee. 
‘On these contentions he was often sustuined. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair would like to ask the gentleman 
from Virginia when would be a proper time to make objection 
to the jurisdiction of the committee bringing in this bill? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The proper time to make an 
objection depends upon the facts. If a bill which, as a whole, 
does not belong to the jurisdiction of some particular committee, 
is referred to that committee, and the steps contemplated by the 
rules to correct a reference are not taken in time, and the bill 
is reported back to the House, then the question of jurisdiction 
can not be raised at all. 

If an error of reference is made with respect to a public bill, 
and such error is ‘not corrected pursuant ‘to section 832 of the 
rules, then the failure to take the course prescribed by this rule 
will in effect give jurisdiction to the committee receiving the 
bill, This practice rests upon sound principle. The motion to 
make the correction may be made by any Member asking unani- 
mous consent, or on motion of the committee claiming jurisdic- 
tion, or on the report of the committee to which the bill has 
been erroneously referred. But if this action is not taken, the 
Members of the House will be considered to have slept upon their 
rights, and very appropriately will not be heard later. The 
opportunity for relief has been afforded by the rules, and if not 
availed of, the doctrine of estoppel should prevail. 

But a different situation is presented when a committee brings 
into the House a bill containing matter upon which it is compe- 
tent to act under the rules, and other matter which is in excess 
of its jurisdiction. The first opportunity to object to such 
illegal matter is when the bill is under consideration, and the 
offending section is reached. Suppose a bill is introduced which 
on the whole belongs toa particular committee, but it contains u 
measure of illegality, or of material appropriately belonging to 
another committee. The question of jurisdiction could not be 
waived under section 832 for the manifest reason that if it was 
referred to another committee, that committee would be con- 
fronted with precisely the same difficulty as the first. The only 
open course, therefore, upon such a state of facts is to refer the 
bill to the committee to which on the whole the bill belongs, upon 
the SeT that this committee in its deliberations will purge 
the bill of the offending matter. Should it fail to do this, and 
return the bill with the offending matter retained, the oppor- 

will thereupon be presented to the House for the first 
time, to exercise its authority to keep its committees within 
the jurisdictional limits prescribed for the committees. To 
illustrate further. Suppose a bill should be introduced that in 
part plainly provided for Civil War veterans, and in other part 
for Spanish War veterans. That bill might be appropriately 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, nor would a 
motion lie under section 832 to refer it to the Committee on 


Pensions, for the manifest reason that on the whole the Com- 
mittee on Pensions would have no better right to it than the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. But should the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions undertake to report a bill providing first for 
veterans of the Civil War, and then eo nomine for veterans 
of the Spanish-American War, it would as to the latter pro- 
vision be plainly encroaching upon the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Pensions. An action in excess of authority is 
certainly a question of order, and in due course should be 
reached and corrected by a point of order. The subject matter 
proper to be dealt with by the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 
are the pensions of the Civil War. Pensions of all other wars 
belong to the Committee on Pensions. Committees should not 
report bills dealing with matters foreign to their jurisdiction 
and authority. Should they undertake it, this exercise of 
usurped authority, should be challenged. How can it be chal- 
lenged until the bill containing the offending matter is under 
consideration for amendment, and such matter is reached in due 
course? 

Mr, FULLER of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. What committee would? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. In the case supposed, either 
committee—yours as much as the other committee. 

Mr, FULLER of Illinois. I agree with that proposition. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. But if in your committee you 
fail to purge the bill of the matter, not falling within your 
jurisdiction, and the bill is reported with this illegal content, 
then the House on a point of order can do what you should have 
done in the committee, namely eliminate the illegal matter. 

That is all for which I am contending. Take another illus- 
tration: Suppose a bill appropriate to a committee, is referred 
to that committee. Later the committee reports the bill with a 
section added that upon inspection is plainly in excess of its 
jurisdiction. Is this assumption of authority, this action in 
contempt of the rules prescribing jurisdiction to go unchal- 
Jenged? And if this illegality is challenged, how and when may 
that action be taken, save when the bill is under consideration, 
and by a point of order to the objectionable matter when it is 
Teached in due course? 7 

This has often been done in this body. As Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole I have had to pass on this precise ques- 
tion. On September 19, 1918—see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 
10525—the House was in Committee of the Whole considering 
the revenue bill. Mr. WatsH of Massachusetts made the point 
of order that a paragraph of the bill did not relate to the 
revenue or bonded debt of the United States, and therefore was 
not within the jurisdiction of the committee reporting the bill. 
The rules of the House limit the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, to the revenue, and the bonded debt of the 
United States. The paragraph complained of did not fall under 
either head, I ruled and I think correctly, that the point was 
well taken, and the offending paragraph should be stricken 
from the bill. The Committee on Roads is empowered to report 
on matters relating to the construction or maintenance of roads, 
but not to make an appropriation. Suppose this committee 
should report a road bill, and undertake to include an appro- 
priation, would the chairman decline to entertain a point of 
order specifically directed to the appropriation, on the ground 
that the same was in excess of the jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee? If the Chair would decline to entertain this point of 
order then in what way would this undertaking of the Roads 
Committee to become an appropriating committee be appro- 
priately challenged? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. WINGO. I am not familiar with this controversy. Does 
the gentleman contend that this committee is acting beyond its 
jurisdiction? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Not altogether. Some of the 
matter in the bill, as I understand the facts, is properly under 
the jurisdiction of the committee. 

Mr. WINGO. Then it is your contention that, having some 
portions of the bill falling within the jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee that reported it, a point of order on the whole question of 
jurisdiction could not have been made in the beginning? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes; a point of order on the 
whole question of jurisdiction could not have been made in the 
beginning. It could not have been appropriately made for the 
reason that there was no other committee to which the bill could 
be more properly referred than to this committee. 

Mr. WINGO. Your position is that some portions of the bill 
do not fall within the jurisdiction of the committee, and the 
proper time at which to make the point of order against it is 
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when that portion of the bill is reached to which the point of 
order lies? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Precisely; and I challenge the 
oo aon that there is any other time at which it could be 

one. 

This is the reason why, in a proper case for rereference, the 
motion must be made at the prescribed time. The rules fix the 
time for this motion. If you do not take advantage of your op- 
portunity, then you have slept on your rights; you are guilty of 
laches; you have had your day in court. But with respect to a 
bill that has some particular content in it, not within the juris- 
diction of a particular committee, there is no motion you can 
make when the bill is referred. Therefore you can not be 
charged with sleeping on your rights, when you raise a question 
against this illegal content in the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit an- 
other question? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Do I understand that the part objected to as 
not being within the jurisdiction of the committee is a matter 
that it is contended no committee has jurisdiction of? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. No; the contention is that it 
is within the jurisdiction of other committees. 

Mr. WINGO. I thought the question was raised as to what 
committee you would send it to. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. No. Suppose this question 
had been raised in the beginning. Part of the bill belongs to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and part of it to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. On the whole the Speaker sends it to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. The Committee on Pensions 
could not sustain a claim for rereference, for on the whole it 
has no better claim to the bill, than the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, and is no more empowered to deal with the compound 
subject matter of the bill, than the other committee. 

Mr. WINGO. It occurs to me that if that happened in the 
committee you would not have a question of rereference, but 
the committee would decide, “ While we have jurisdiction over 
certain portions of the bill, we will absolutely cut out the other 
portion of the bill, because we have no jurisdiction to consider 
that subject.” 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That is precisely the point I 
am making—that no point of order can be made at the time of 
the original reference, and that it must be presumed that the 
committee in its own deliberations will eliminate that portion 
of the bill over which it has no jurisdiction. Should it fail to 
do this, then the House or the Committee of the Whole can act 
when the bill is reported and under consideration. 

Mr. SANFORD. Then would you not have this situation, 
where the House never could consider matter in a bill if a point 
of order was made to so much of the bill as would be technically 
beyond the jurisdiction of the committee having the bill in 
charge? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Not at all. That particular 
committee could not act on the offending matter, but the appro- 
priate committee would have jurisdiction. I will illustrate 
again. The contention that I am making is that the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions should not include in a bill which it reports 
matter that belongs to the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Military Affairs. The contention that I am making is that the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions should not include in its bilis 
matter that belongs to the Judiciary Committee. Should it 
undertake to do this illegal thing, I contend that the House is 
not powerless to deal with the situation. Why do the rules 
establish the jurisdiction of the several committees if they may 
act unrebuked in excess of the prescribed limits? The rules 
prescribe in detail the jurisdiction of each committee. To what 
end, if they may pass these boundaries without restraint, or 
control by the House? 

Mr. BLANTON. Wili the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Under the gentleman’s contention we would 
have this state of facts: There has been a time when the House 
has authorized the Committee of the Whole to have as much as 
12 hours’ general debate on a bill, which sometimes takes 3 
days. Then, under the gentleman’s contention, a Member could 
come in here and sit quietly by and wait until three days have 
been consumed in general debate on a bill, and then when the 
bill was read under the five-minute rule he could get up and 
make the point of order that the committee reporting the bill 
did not have jurisdiction of it. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Of course, he can, as to a par- 
ticular section which does not fall within its jurisdiction. 

Mr. BLANTON. And all that time would have been wasted, 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Not at all. Let me call the 
attention of the gentleman to the fact that I have seen him sit 
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here during debate, and later do that very thing after hours 
of general debate. When the consideration of a bill was almost 
concluded under the five-minute rule, I have seen him raise a 
point of order to a section of the bill on the ground that it was 
not in order, and have it stricken out. 

Mr, BLANTON. Oh, yes; because it was an appropriation 
bill, and reservations of all points of order had been made 
against it when it was introduced on the floor; but if it was any 
other bill, the time for making the point of order would come 
when the section was read. Now, this point of order is to the 
whole bill. - 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. No; it is not to the whole bill 
‘The chairman of the committee admitted that there was some 
matter in the bill that did not belong to the jurisdiction of his 
committee, 

Mr. BLANTON. But I understood the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee to make a point of order against the whole bilt. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I do not so understand the sit- 
uation. If that is the situation, then I have nothing to say. 

Mr. BLACK, Will the gentleman yield for just one sugges- 
tion? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from California desire 
to be heard on the point of order? 


Mr. OSBORNE. I do. 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I have not yielded the floor. I 
simply yielded to the from Texas for a question. 


Mr. BLACK. I recall that in the consideration of an appro- 
priation bill, unless points of order are reserved when the bill 
is presented to the House you can not make them when the bill 
is read. I remember one particular case when the Chair held 
that not having reserved points of order when the bill was re- 
ported to the House the points of order were waived, and I 
was wondering whether the same rule would apply in this par- 
ticular. case. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Not at all. That provision as 
to reserving points of order applies exclusively to general ap- 
propriation bills. There is no reason in principle why the 
requirement should apply to these bills, but such is the prac- 
tice. The gentleman will find on to section 6926 of 
Volume V of Hinds’ Precedents that Speaker OANNON 
ruled upon a motion te go into Committee of the Whole for the 
consideration of bills on the Union Calendar from the District 
of Columbia, that it was not necessary to reserve points of 
order, as the bills in question were not general appropriation 
bills. To the same effect see section 6924. But in the latter 
case the Chairman elearly intimates that even as to general 
appropriation bills if the necessity for the reservation of points 
of order, in order to be able to make points of order upon 
the consideration of the bill, was presented as a new or original 
proposition, he would have no difficulty in holding that it was 
unnecessary. But the practice undoubtedly is that as to general 
appropriation bills all points of order must be reserved in 
advance. If points of order are not reserved when the bill is 
sent to the Committee of the Whole, then points of order may 
not be entertained in the consideration of the bill. See Volume 
V, Hinds’, section 6923. 1 

It therefore clearly appears that as to general appropriation 
bills, points of order must be reserved before the bill is sent 
to the Committee of the Whole, in order that questions of order 
against the contents of the bill may be raised in the committee. 
But this requirement does not apply to other bills that are 
committed to the Committee of the Whole As to these bills, 
and the right to raise points of order upon their consideration 
in the committee, the Members have the same right as the Mem- 
bers have as to a general appropriation bill with respect to 
which points of order haye been reserved. Now for an appli- 
cation of these principles, suppose a general appropriation bill 
is committed to the Committee of the Whole and all points of 
order are reserved. Upon consideration, if offending matter 
is found in the bill, whether matter appropriately belonging to 
other committees, or illegal matter of a different character, a 
point of order may be directed against it. 

But if no points of order have been reserved, then points of 
order on consideration of the bill may not be made. The res- 
ervation of the points of order does not change the character 
or quality of the offending matter. It merely gives a Member 
the right to reach it, by a point of order. Now as other bills 
sent to the Committee of the Whole do not require this reserva- 
tion, a Member upon the consideration of such bills has pre- 
cisely the same right to reach illegal matter by a point of order 
that a Member has to take this course upon the consideration of 
a general appropriation bill, when all points of order have been 
reserved. Sections 6921, 6889, and 6891 of volume 5 of Hinds, 
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and sections 4365 and 4872 of volume 4, have been eited to show 
that upon consideration of a bill containing some matter not 
belonging to the jurisdiction of the committee reporting the bill, 
a point of order may net be made against this matter. But all 
of these citations refer to the totally different situation of a bill 
that has been improperly referred, and correction is not made 
as prescribed by the rules. In such case when the bill is re- 
ported, no objection can be made to the effect that the committee 
making the report was without original jurisdiction of the entire 
subject matter, 

Mr. SMITH ef Michigan. What would be the effect on the 
bill if this point of order had not been raised? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. What would have been the 
effect on the Post Office appropriation bill if the point of order 
had not been raised as to the portion of it relating to experi- 
mental traffic on the rural routes? The bill would have been 
passed with that provision in it, and the whole would have 
become the law. If a point of order is not raised against 
legislation on an appropriation bill, the legislation remains in 
2 bill and becomes law. That answers the gentleman's ques- 

on. 
ean MOORE of Virginia. May I ask the gentleman a ques- 

on : 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I ask the question as one who 
knows little about the parliamentary law and who in a way 
sits at the feet of the gentleman in respect to that subject. 

I find it stated in a note to the rule which the gentleman has 
quoted that “an erroneous reference of a public bill under this 
rule if it remains uncorrected gives jurisdiction.” 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I have stated that to be true. 
The committee is thereby given jurisdiction. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Now, coming to the case we bave 
here of a bill relating to two subjects, one within the juris- 
diction, admittedly, of this particular committee, and the other 
not within the jurisdiction of the committee, and there is this 
further statement: 

A bill not be divid n o or 
may — —.— ane the J Jusisdi LS lea pA — — 5 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Certainly not. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. It would seem, then, that it would 
not be com t to refer this bill to two committees, 

Mr. SA ERS of Certainly not. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And yet, it being possible to refer 
it to only one committee and that committee having considered 
it, nevertheless when it is reported to the House the gentleman 
claims that it is only competent for the House to consider the 
particular portion of which the committee has jurisdiction. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Precisely, the committee should 
n 3 on those matters that belong to its jurisdiction under 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, Will the gentleman permit me to call 
his attention to the fact that the point of order is made not toa 
part of the bill but to the whole bill? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I have stated that if it is made 
against the jurisdiction of the committee as a whole I have noth- 
ing to say, but I do not understand that to be the case, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. That is the situation. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Chairman, I am not a parliamentarian, 
but it would appear to a layman that the contention of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia would reduce legislation to an absurdity. 
It is admitted that there is no one committee that would have 
jurisdiction over all features of this question, and therefore 
because of that fact you could not consummate legislation. I 
respectfully submit that that is an absurdity that you should 
tie yourself up with rules so that you can not legislate at all. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr, Chairman, to make my position 
understood I want to say that my point of order is intended to 
be made primarily against this provision of the bill over which 
this committee has no jurisdiction. Secondly, I insist that it 
is necessarily directed against the entire biU, for the reason that 
the bill is not divisible. In other words, you can not eliminate 
that portion of the bill dealing with matters over which the 
committee has no jurisdiction without destroying the entire bill. 
For instance, it provides for pensions for those who served 
“during any war.” As is conceded, this Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, which reported out the bill under consideration, only 
has jurisdiction over Civil War pensions and not over those of 
the last war nor the § -American War. In order to elimi- 
nate the objectionable provision, it would be necessary to strike 
out the words“ any war,” if it could be done at all. That would 
not leave any sense at all. If it was a bill that was divisible— 
in other words, one in which you could elide the objectionable 
features—you could do so, and then go ahead and enact the bal- 
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ance. However, that can not be done, and so the point is good 
against the entire bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, This bill was introduced in the House 
January 5 and referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
The House thereby had knowledge of the contents of the bill 
and its reference. No objection was made to the reference and 
there was no attempt to have it referred to any other committee. 
On January 12 the bill was reported back to the House by the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, and ordered to be 
printed. The House again had notice that the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions had been considering this bill, had ordered a 
favorable report upon it, and that the bill in its present form had 
been referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for consideration. Still no objection or point of 
order was raised. 

To-day, the calendar being called, the gentleman from Illinois 
rose in his place and called up the bill. It was read in its en- 
tirety in the House. The House then went into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill. In other words, the House ordered the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union to consider this 
bil. It was again read in its entirety before consideration was 
begun in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and yet no point of order was made against the bill. 

Consideration of the bill was begun, debate was had pro and 
con in the committee, and the bill had been read in its entirety 
for amendment before the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Davis] made his point of order. 

It seems to the Chair that so far as any point of order 
against the bill as a whole is concerned, the point of order 
comes too late, because it is undoubtedly the better practice of 
the House that after the consideration of a bill has begun in 
Committee of the Whole it is too late to raise the point of order 
as to the manner or form in which the bill was reported to 
the House. The following quotation from the syllabus of 
Hinds’ Precedents is in point: 

After the House has actually entered upon the consideration of a 
bill it is too late to make a point of order that it was not properly 
reported from the committee. (V, Hinds’ Precedents, 6889.) 

The following seems also to be nearly on all fours with the case 
now pending: 

A public bill having been reported by a committee and being under 
consideration in Committee of the Whole, it was held that the question 
ot „ might not then be considered. (IV, Hinds’ Precedents, 
i= 


The gentleman from Tennessee has not made a point of 
order against any particular or specific language of the bill. 
He has stated the substance of that which he claims to be in 
violation of the rules of the House as to jurisdiction, but has 
not pointed out the particular phraseology of the bill which he 
deems offensive to the rule. Therefore the Chair can not pass 
upon that point. It seems to the Chair that under the decisions 
of the House, and the universal practice so far as the present 
occupant of the chair has been able to find, the point of order 
of the gentleman from Tennessee is not well taken. The 
Chair, therefore, overrules the point of order. 

The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, that amendment 
simply limits the operation of the bill prior to April 6, 1917, so 
as not to conflict with the war-risk act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. ; 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, on 
line 6, page 1, after the w “service,” insert “and in the line 
of duty while in such service.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman offers an amendment, 
which the Clerk will report. l 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, after the word “ service,” insert “and in the line of 
duty while in such service.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer a perfecting amend- 
ment to the gentleman’s amendment. At the end of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois I move to amend 
by adding this language: free from charges of desertion.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment to the amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the amendment, offered by Mr. BLANTON: After the 
word “service” at the end of the proposed amendment, insert the 
words “free from charges of desertion.” 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Texas 
yield? 


Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 


Mr. DOWELL. If the amendment of the gentleman be 
adopted, then will it not be necessary for the widows to also 
show affirmatively that there was no desertion? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; because in the first place that is a mat- 
ter of record in The Adjutant General's office, evidence of which 
could be procured in a few hours’ time on any given case, and 
it is required on any and every case, anyway. In the second 
place, it ought to be shown in every case. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit just one 
question to the chai of the committee. In view of the rul- 
ing of the department and the amendment that he has sug- 
gested, I want to read, if I may, the ruling of the department 
that this bill, as stated by the chairman, is te remedy. 

The official records show that the claimant’s soldier husband died in 
the service, and while it is true that death in the service and line of duty 
constitutes an honorable discharge, it precludes any assumption what- 
ever of death subsequent to an honorable discharge. 

May I ask, if the amendment is adopted, do you not place the 
matter exactly in the same situation it is now, and will you not 
go back to identically the same question that you are confronted 
with in the department now? I ask this for information. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. I hardly think the amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas should be 
adopted, and the amendment which I have proposed and to 
which he proposes his amendment provides, in substance, that a 
man should have been killed in action or died of wounds incurred 
or disease contracted in such service and in the line of duty 
while in such service. It would be a little absurd to have him 
charged with desertion when he was killed in action or died of 
wounds incurred or disease contracted while in the service and 
in the line of duty. It seems to me it would be absurd to pre- 
aoe that the charge of desertion was or could be held against 

man. 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Chairman, it may be a little out of place 
for me to say a word for the deserter of the Civil War, but I 
have been surprised after an examination of about 500 desertion 
cases in the Military Affairs Committee to find how careless we 
have been with regard to that class of people. We have become 
familiar in this recent war with what we call the shell-shocked 
cases. I am inclined to think that the deserter of the Civil War 
to a large extent was the shell-shocked soldier of this war, and 
he has been carried on the records of the War Department for 
about 50 years as a deserter. Of course, a great many of those 
cases we have there are not in the class I describe, but a great 
many of them are, and it is a sad reflection to go through same 
of those cases and see how utterly futile have been the efforts of 
some of these men to get the merits of their particular cases 
considered. Their cases have been here, some of them, for 10 
or 15 or 20 years. A great many of them have passed the House 
after careful consideration, and a great many of them have 
passed the Senate after careful consideration, but not at the 
same session of Congress, so that probably one might say that 
1 or 2 per cent have become laws. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SANFORD. In just a moment. These cases are often 
like this: The soldier was in the hospital at the close of the war 
or at some other time during the war, and I refer to this now be- 
cause it has very great application upon the amendment that the ` 
gentieman from Texas proposes. They were not so formal in 
their military matters in 1861-1865 as they are now. When the 
soldier was discharged from the hospital, being under no re- 
straint, or sometimes before he was discharged, when he thought 
he had recovered, he went home, or in a great many cases at 
the close of the war these men were in the hospitals. Almost all 
of the Civil War soldiers who were in hospitals at the close of 
the war were subject to a charge of desertion. I have 30 to 40 
eases in that committee where the wounded soldiers of the Civil 
War are carried on the records of The Adjutant General as 
deserters because they were in hospitals at the time the war 
closed, and now you want to put a stain on the widows because 
their widows after their death can not disprove that charge. 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SANFORD. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. RUCKER. Let me say in connection with what the gen- 
tleman has just said, that some few years ago I introduced a 
bill to remove the charge of desertion. In support of that bill 
it so happened that the officer himself who made the charge 
was still living, and in his own handwriting he wrote into the 
affidavit himself, on file in this Capitol, that he made the 
charge under misinformation, made it inadvertently, and that 
he had placed a stain upon the man’s character and his ‘mili- 
tary valor which he would gladly have removed years ago if 
he had had the power and the soldier had appealed to Con- 
gress to do it. I take it that a great many men have been 
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done an injustice by reason of the unfortunate action of some 
member of the Army who to-day, and who for many years, 
has passed away so that he can not be heard. 

Mr. SANFORD. Of course, the number of these persons is, 
relatively speaking, small. But when you see the intimate 
character of the case, in the personal point of view of the old 
fellow who comes hobbling to Washington to find out about 
his case that has been pending for, say, 20 years, it is pathetic. 
Not long ago a man from Georgia came to see me, and on ex- 
amination I found that his case had been reported in this 
House four or five times, and sometimes it had been passed by 
the Senate, but it never received consideration in both branches 
at the same session, I told him I would do what I could for 
him, but I knew there was little chance to help. He is 80 
years old. He had not discovered the charge that was against 
him until about 20 years ago, and during those 20 years he has 
not been able to get it removed. 

I want to make the point that at the time of the Civil War 
the study of mental diseases in the practice of medicine had 
not progressed to the point that it has reached at this time. 
During the last war, if a soldier was out of his mind he 
was sent to the hospital, where he had doctors and Red Cross 
nurses to take care of him. In the Civil War, when a man 
lost his mind he was faced with a criminal charge and ac- 
cused of cowardice and of being a deserter. And I firmly be- 
lieve, from the cases I have seen, that the shell-shock patient 
of this war is marked as the coward of the Civil War. 

Take the case of a man whose case I examined recently and 
who served three years in the Civil War. The record of his 
officers and noncommissioned officers was that he was the bray- 
est man in his company, but in one of the battles, toward the 
end of the war, he was found under his bed, and the charge of 
cowardice was brought against him. And his family is now 
trying to have the charge removed. There was no question but 
that he was a brave soldier. But in the stress of battle, through 
the noise and shock—and he had been through 15 or 20 major 
engagements—his mind broke down, and he was tried for cow- 
ardice. He is carried on the records of the War Department 
to-day as a coward. If he had fought in this late war he would 
have been a patient in Walter Reed Hospital, or somewhere 
else, and would have been given every medical and nurse atten- 
tion. 

I do not think we have given too much attention to those men 
in the recent war. I believe the medical profession is pointing 
the true course, But when you put a man in battle and break 
down his body, and his mind breaks down, he is as much in need 
of hospital treatment as if a leg was off or an eye out.. But 
they did not recognize the situation in 1861 to 1865, and we ought 
to be lenient to these men who are now called deserters in The 
Adjutant General’s Office. They knew nothing about the case, 
and when the widows try to prove that the charges are un- 
founded they can not find the evidence to do so. I think the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas should be 
defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FULLER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SANFORD : Page 1, line 6, after the word 
„service,“ insert “or who at the time of his death was drawing a pen- 
sion because of such service.“ 


Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Chairman, the only effect of that amend- 
ment would be to put the Government in this ‘position, that 
when the Government, through the Pension Bureau, has exam- 
ined the status of the soldier during his lifetime and has car- 
ried him through his lifetime and to his death as a pensioner 
and an honorably discharged soldier, they shall not raise the 
question after his death against his widow. It seems to me 
there is no answer to that position, and I think the amendment 
should be adopted. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. I am in favor of the amendment. 
The question is where it should come in. The amendment just 
adopted comes after the word “ service.” 

Mr. SANFORD. It should come in after your amendment, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the lan- 
guage rend as already amended and as it will read if it is 
amended by the gentleman's amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read 
the amendment that has already been adopted, with the amend- 
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Sot if adopted, of the gentleman from New York [Mr. San- 
FORD]. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
That every person who served in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of 


the United States during any war prior to April 6, 1917, who was 
killed in action or died of wounds incurred or disease contracted in 
such service and in the line of duty while in such service, shall be 
deemed to haye been honorably discharged from such service. 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
change my amendment, in view of the wording of the other 
amendment, to read: 

Or any such ho at th 
PP iit y e who a e time was drawing a pension because 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unan- 
imous consent to modify his amendment. Without objection, 
the Clerk will report the amendment as modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


After the word “service,” in the amendment to the amendment of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FULLER], insert: or any such person 


who at the time of his death was drawing a pension because of such 
service.” 


The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, in line 3, 
page 1, the word “ every” and insert the word “any.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WALSH: Page 1, line 8, after the word 
“that,” strike out the word “every” and insert the word “ any.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I understand that amendment 
is acceptable to the chairman of the committee, but I would 
like to ask him in reference to a further provision in the bill. 
In lines 7 and 8 it says: 


And widow or former widow of such person shall be entitled to be 
paid a pension— 


And so forth. 

Now, that would permit the payment of a pension to a Civil 
War veteran's widow who has remarried and was still living 
with her second husband, would it not? She would still be the 
former widow of that veteran soldier, would she not? 

Mr, FULLER of Illinois. Well, perhaps, that should bo 
made more specific there. 

Mr. WALSH. Should there not be put in there something 
like the limitation that is contained in the act of 1908, to the 
effect that she is again a widow, having remarried since his 
death, or having been divorced from her second husband with- 
out fault on her part, or something to that effect? 

Mr, FULLER of Illinois. It might be put in that shape. 
The pending amendment, however, has not yet been voted on. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


ment. 

Mr. HUPDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise to ask a question 
of the chairman of the committee [Mr. Futrer of Illinois}. In 
view of the remarks of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Sanrorp], apparently in behalf of pensioning deserters, I want 
to ask the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FULLER] whether it is 
the purpose of this bill and the idea of his committee in pre- 
senting it to give pensions to men who were deserters in fact, or 
to the widows of such men? 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. The gentleman's amendment covers 
the point absolutely. The soldier must have died in line of duty 
or while in the service. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The bill reads, originally, that if he 
“died as the result of wounds or disability incurred while in 
the service.” I understand that the amendment of the gentle- 
man means that he must have died in the service. Is that the 
meaning of the amendment that has been adopted? 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. It would have to be shown that 
he died in the service while in line of duty in order that the bill 
should apply. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. If that is the purpose of the bill, I am 
in hearty agreement with it. But if it is the purpose of this 
bill to pension deserters, men as to whose desertion there is no 
dispute, or their widows, of course I could not support the bill. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. The gentleman can form his opin- 
ion of the language as well as I could. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Sanrorp] argued in behalf of pensions to deserters, and follow- 
ing that a vote was taken which might have been interpreted as 
approving the gentleman's remarks, of which I do not approve. 
If a man were not a deserter his record could be torrected and 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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will be corrected by aet of Congress. But if he is a deserter, 


Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Les. 

Mr. SANFORD. Would the gentleman be in favor of holding 
a man te be a deserter whose leg was shot off at Gettysburg, 
if the reeords in the War Department show that fact, and 
truthfully so? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The gentleman knows that Congress 
has corrected every erroneous record of that kind when it has 
been brought to its attention. We have been correcting such 
records for many years, and I believe there are no remaining 
cases of that kind where the veteran can make the necessary 
proof. Their records having been corrected so as to show the 
facts, all such men and their widows are now pensioned, so 
there Is no point te the gentleman's question. 

Mr. SANFORD. They may not have had their legs shot off, 
but they may have been shown to have been seriously wounded. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Of course, there are cases where a man 
is set down as having deserted, and 40 years afterwards he 
comes forward and says that record of desertion was made 
while he was in a hospital siek. He may have been in a hos- 
pital. There is no way of proving that he was not. But the 
chances are that that was a mere excuse, an insincere excuse, 
and that the man ran away because he was tired of the Army, 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Sanronp} speaks pathet- 
ically about a man being found hiding under a bed. If a man 
is a real deserter, that is probably where he would be found. 
If a man is a real deserter, that is one situation. If, on the 
other hand, be is unjustly charged with being a deserter, that 
is another situation. If this bill purposes to give pensions to 
real deserters, it is an outrage. If, on the other hand, it is 
intended simply to give relief to widows of men who are un- 
justly charged with desertion, that is a different proposition. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. QUIN. The gentleman is correct as to the policy on the 
part of Congress of relieving men from unjust charges of de- 
sertion. While I was on a subcommittee there were 2,000 eases 
of men who were recorded as deserters who were endeavoring 
to have that record removed in order to get a pension. Only a 
few of them were entitled to have the charge of desertion re- 
moved so as to be entitled to a pension. Certainly this bill is 
wrong if it purports to pension the widows of all deserters. I 
agree with the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hvupprrestron} on 
that point. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. According to the terms of this bill, if 
a man had a disease while in the Army, from which he later 
died, and yet was convieted of desertion, would he not be en- 
titled to a pension? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I understand the gentleman from New 
York to argue that his widow ought to have a pension. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I think there is no doubt that this bill 
is merely for the benefit of widows of soldiers who were killed 
in line of duty. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. But it applies to men who died from 
disease contracted in the line of duty, and their deaths may 
have been years after they had ceased to belong to the Army. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Then it would not have been in line of 


duty. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I fear the bill is not clear in showing 
that they are required to have died in line of duty. I want 
to ask the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK], who is a rep- 
resentative of this side of the House on the committee, if it 
was the purpose of the committee to give to a deserter or his 
widew a pension—a real deserter? Is that the purpose of this 
bill? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Iam glad to say to my friend that when 
this bill was considered in the committee it was intended simply 
to care for cases where the widow was denied a pension because 
her husband was killed in the service, and therefore did not 
have an honorable 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Then why is the provision put in here 
providing for the ease of the widow of a seldier who died as 
the result of disease incurred in the service. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I do not understand that the bill contains 
that provision. It says “ incurred while in line of duty.” 

F Mr. Chalrman, will the gentleman 
ia HUDDLESTON. Yes. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Ohio. The gentleman spoke about de- 
sertions. I simply want to call his attention to one particular 
case that I am familiar with. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. We are all familiar with such cases. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Ohio. I want to call attention to a case 
where a man served as a captain, fought at Shiloh, and went 
home and lived for years, and farmed, and after his death his 
widow discovered that his record in Washington showed that 
he was a deserter, and that record has never been cleared up. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. He may have been a deserter for all I 
know. Many soldiers have fought in battle and subsequently 
deserted and gone home. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Ohio. Never. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Alabama 


has expired. 

a BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
w 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I want to take only a minute 


to say this: We can not fool ourselves on this bill, because under 
its present terms you will find that there can be a case where a 
man has served in the Army and has contracted a disease or 
has been wounded, even in the line of his service, and afterwards 
deserted; and yet under the terms of this bill his widow will 
draw a pension. 

Gentlemen, do not deceive yourselves, because this possibility 
does exist in this bill under its present phraseology, and you 
can not get away from it. Without amendment, in voting for 
this bill, you will vote to reward a deserter who deserts his 
flag in war time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brack: Page 1, 7 — 8, after the word 

rson,” insert “who, having remarried since his death, is again a 
W. 1 aa or has been divorced from the last husband upon her own appli- 
cation without fault on her part.” 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. I accept that amendment. 

. Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, this is the same amendment as 

that suggested by the gentleman from Massachusetts. I hap- 

ae to have it already prepared, and he suggested that I 
er it. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. That is all right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLACK]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as 18 

Amendment by Mr. VAILE: 2, line 4, after the word “ there- 
from,” insert “ Aa ee the military services of such person 
ba Fn such hye aN not. have . or ee — ha scene 
or land during such war. 18 ee 


Mr. VAILE. Mr. „%%% es ee ne 
is to correct what appears to me to be a very technical ruling 
by the Pension Bureau, which excludes the families of members 
of the Regular Establishment who served in the War with Spain 
from drawing pensions if they were not at the actual scene of 
hostilities for 90 days during the war, whereas members of the 
Volunteer Establishment are on a different footing and their 
widows can get such pensions. The gentleman from Ohio, 
Judge Garp, cited a case which was very extreme but which 
certainly illustrates the point, His case was that of a soldier 
who had served one full enlistment period and reenlisted for his 
second enlistment period a few days before the battle of San 
Juan Hill. He was wounded in that battle, taken to a hospital 
away from the scene of hostilities, and was afterwards dis- 
charged on a medical certificate as a result of the wound which 
he received. Afterwards he died, and because he had not been 
90 days at the scene of actual hostilities the widow is debarred 
from receiving a pension. I have in my hand the opinion of the 
department in the case of Anna, as widow of Oscar J. R. de 
Rochment, decided January 31, 1919, explaining the department's 
ruling. It says, referring to the act of July 16, 1918: 

But as the act, after providing pension for dependent widews of 
officers and enlist: 


volunteer men who served or more in the 

2 Navy, or Marine Corps during the War with Spain or the 
Philippine insurrection and were honorably discharged from said 
service, provides pension for dependent widows of officers and enlisted 


men of Mine Regular Establishment who rendered 90 days or more 
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“actual military or naval service in the United States Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps in the War with Spain or the whined! 2g insurrection " 
and were honorably discharged therefrom it is manifest without further 
argument or elucidation that by the words “ volunteer officer or enlisted 
man in the connection in which they are used in the act was meant 
any person who was commissioned or enlisted in any organization not 
a part of the Regular Establishment, and such as is usually known and 
denominated as a volunteer organization. 

Had the claimant’s deceased husband been, as contended in the 
appeal, a volunteer man in the Army; had he served in such capacity 
90 days or more “during” the War with Spain or the Philippine 
insurrection and been honorably discharged from said service she would 
as his widow have title to pension under the act if dependent within 
the meaning thereof. But as he served as an enlisted man in the 
Regular Establishment in order for her to have such title he must 
have rendered 90 days or more “actual military or naval service” in 
the United States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps in“ the War with 
Spain or the Philippine insurrection or as a 8 in the Chinese 
Boxer rebellion campaign and been honorably discharged therefrom. 
“In” the War with Spain, according to this decision, means only at 
the fighting front. 

And the department held that, while a volunteer soldier's 
widow can receive a pension, the widow of a Regular Army 
soldier can not. It seems to me that is an unfair distinction 
against the widow of the Regular soldier. A great many men in 
the Spanish War enlisted voluntarily in the Regular Army, 
because they expected that in that way they would more 
quickly get actual service at the front. If these men had been 
married and had been killed in action, their widows could not 
now receive pensions from the Government, notwithstanding 
their service was undertaken in that way for the very purpose 
of enabling them to get to the front, unless they had actually 
got to the front and had served 90 days or been killed in action. 
I think the amendment is in entire accord with the spirit of the 
bill and that it should be adopted. But unless the bill allows 
pensionable status to the widow of a soldier who died after his 
discharge she can not receive a pension if her husband was a 
Regular who was not 90 days at the front, even though he died 
from a wound received in battle while he was there. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Colorado. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Pet: Page 1, line 7, after the word “ service,” 
ime PN ony e be a deserter or under charges at the end of his 
sery . 5 

Mr. FULLER of IIlinois. Mr. Chairman, a point of orde 
against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his point of order. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. This is the same amendment that 
had been yoted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman indicate to the Chair 
what amendment embodying this language has been voted on? 
Does the gentleman refer to the Blanton amendment? 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. An examination of the two amendments 
indicates that they are not identically the same. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Petr] is recognized in support of his 
amendment. 

Mr, PELL. Mr. Chairman, the object of this bill quite obvi- 
ously is to allow to men who have been killed and of whom no 
record is found all the credit which would be given to them had 
they been honorably discharged; that is to say, it is to remove 
a technical disability in the case of a man missing, or a man 
killed who could not be identified; but I do not think it is our 
intention to allow that privilege to extend to the men who have 
willfully deserted. Although there may be occasions when a 
man who had so deserted might possibly be justified in receiv- 
ing a pension, I certainly do not think such people should be 
taken care of by a general law. Such instances can not be fre- 
quent. There can not be many men who having deserted de- 
serve pensions. It çan be only the very special circumstances 
of a particular case that can justify us in pensioning such a 
man. Prima facie a deserter should not be granted any support 
whatsoever from the Government, and the amendment which 
I have offered will protect men who could not be identified, who 
died in prison, or of whom for one reason or another we have not 
a complete record. It will give them the benefit of the doubt. 
But I do not want to see a bill go through which will pension 
the men who are proven to be deserters. If we want to do any- 
thing for such men, let us be bold enough to come out openly 
and say “ We give a pension to so and so, a deserter”; but do 
not let us pass a general bill which will cover deserters. It 
would be an insult to every man who has honorably worn the 
uniform of the United States. [Applause.] 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, can we have the 

ꝛendment reported? 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, after the word “service,” insert the words “ unless he 
be a deserter or under charges at the end of his service.” 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, in my opinion this bill seeks 
to remove a defect in the pension laws of the United States. It 
is a defect that ought to have been remedied long years ago. I 
think its passage, if properly amended, will prove gratifying to 
every old soldier that served in that terrible ordeal between 1861 
and 1865. 

But in my opinion, Mr. Chairman, if it passes with the lan- 
guage that is now in it every man who was brave enough to 
shoulder a musket and follow the flag during the Civil War 
will in his heart condemn this Congress for its action. ‘This bill, 
unless the gentleman’s amendment is adopted, would put a man 
who deserted, if perchance he had been injured before desertion, 
in the same category, in the same status, as the man who boldly 
pressed forward in front of the enemy. 

I know what I am talking about. I know every soldier in this 
land will condemn it. 

Mr. SANFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. Yes. g 

Mr. SANFORD. Does not the gentleman think that we are 
in a strong position when 50 years after the war we accept the 
wounds themselves as a proof of courage and fail to raise against 
the widow after the death of the soldier a question that would 
exclude her? 

Mr. RUCKER. Pass this bill and hereafter the only thing on 
earth the soldier would ever dread would be the court-martial. 

Mr. SANFORD. Does not the gentleman think that the 
wounds are conclusive of courage? 

Mr. RUCKER. Not always; a man might get his leg broken 
running from the enemy. I think wounds received are very per- 
suasive evidence of courage, but itis not conclusive. I agree with 
the remarks made a little while ago by the gentleman from 
New York with reference to the jurisdiction and the duty of the 
great Committee on Military Affairs to correct these records 
which have done many soldiers injustice. That committee ought 
to get busy with these bills. I have one before them which 
8 to be passed, and there are a thousand which ought to be 
pa 2 

But let us first remove the blot of desertion before we line 
them up side by side with the brave and distinguished men, 
heroes of the war. [Applause.] Now, I am as good a friend of 
the soldier as any man on either side of this House, but as this 
bill now stands I would not vote for it. I would vote against it 
in the hope that my vote against it would defeat it, and yet I am 
heartily in favor of its passage. 

Mr. PARRISH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. PARRISH. In reply to what the gentleman said that the 
wounds are not conclusive of courage, is it not a fact that Bene- 
dict Arnold was wounded in the line of service and afterwards 
became a traitor? 

Mr. RUCKER. Oh, yes; everybody knows that, 

Mr. PELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. PELL. My amendment only applies in case where a man 
is a pronounced deserter. 

Mr. SANFORD. With the gentleman's permission, let me say 
that you can not try the question of desertion at this time in the 
majority of cases. What defeats a man now if his name appears 
on the roll of The Adjutant General as not having reported and 
not having got a discharge, he is a deserter, and his widow can not 
make the desired proof to remove it. I think if the bill passes 
it will save more money in clerk hire at the Pension Bureau than 
it will cost fo pay the extra pension. 

Mr. RUCKER. The best way to save the clerks in the Pension 
Office work which the gentleman refers to is for the Committee 
on Military Affairs to get busy and do its duty. I am not com- 
plaining of the committee, but it should do its duty and inves- 
tigate each individual case, find where the injustice has been 
done to the soldier, and have the courage of their convictions to 
correct it. Those records ought to be wiped out. If there is 
merit in the charge, if it be a true charge, then let the man share 
the fate or his wife share that which he himself invited by his 
conduct. 

But, Mr. Chairman, in behalf of the brave and gallant old sol- 
diers in my district, I appeal to the chairman of this committee 
to vote for the amendment of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. PELL], and let it be so that everybody in the House on both 
sides may join in passing this very meritorious bill, which ought 
to have been passed many years ago. I hope the amendment of 
the gentleman from New York will be adopted. [Applause.] 
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Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
dut the last word. Benedict Arnold was wounded prior to his 
act of treason. His leg was broken if my memory is not at 
fault in the gallant assault upon Quebec. Yet if a bill of this 
character had been enacted after the Revolutionary War, his 
widow would have drawn a pension under its provisions. I 
think it has been admitted on behalf of the committee, that this 
bill is not designed to afford a pension.to the widows of deserters, 

I freely concede there have been some cases where injustice 
has been done, but it would be far better to leave such cases 
for individual inquiry, so that appropriate justice may be ac- 
corded, as has been done in many cases, rather than undertake 
by a sweeping general bill to provide without qualification that 
the widows of deserters shall receive pensions. It seems to be 
agreed on both sides of the Chamber that if this bill passes in 
its present form, it will have that precise effect. Does this 
body desire to go on record as being in favor of a bill embodying 
so offensive a proposition? If not, then they should agree to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. PELL], 
which establishes a very different general policy. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman if he thinks it would be sound publie policy with refer- 
ence to the future to hold out to the young men of America that 
we are going to pension soldiers regardless of whether they are 
deserters or not? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. There is nothing that would be 
more offensive to the old soldiers, the veterans of the Civil War, 
or the veterans of the war from which we have just emerged 
victorious, than the suggestion that awards should be paid for 
desertions from the service, that men who failed at the Argonne, 
or at the crossing of the Meuse, or in any of those famous 
battles, in France, and became deserters, should be placed on 
the same footing as to pensions, as the loyal soldiers. I imagine 
that such a plan would be indignantly repudiated both by the 
reterans of the present and of the Civil War. Unless we propose 
to do that very thing, to change our policy, to retrace our steps 
with respect to deserters, and our attitude toward them, we 
ought to make it clear by appropriate amendment that this bill 
is not intended to give rewards to deserters or anyone claim- 
ing through them. If the House does not propose to do that sort 
of thing then I think the amendment of the gentleman from New 
York will commend itself to our favorable consideration. Nor 
will this amendment work any hardship in individual cases 
where it is contended that the record should be corrected. Ap- 
propriate procedure is provided for such cases. In any proper 
Gase supported by the evidence, relief will be readily granted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Branton) there were—ayes 35, noes 39. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. Perr and 
Mr. VArte to act as tellers. j 

The committee again divided, and the tellers reported ayes 
BO, noes 52. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
vient, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 8, at the end of the Black amendment, Insert “or any 
ninor, dependent child or children under the age of 16.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, on that I reserve the point of 
order. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the amendment is «designed to include that which is included 
in every other pension law, to wit, any dependent minor child 
or children under the age of 16 years of the person originally 
entitled to a pension. So far as I am advised, every existing 
pension law carries proper provision for minor dependent child 
or children under the age of 16 years. As the bill now stands, 
it would probably have its most important application, in so far 
as this amendment is concerned, to the children of the Spanish- 
American War soldiers, although when I submitted it to the 
chairman of the committee, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
FULLER], he said that there were cases to his knowledge which 
would come within the purview of the veterans of the War 
between the States, but the greater number of cases, of course, 
would apply to soldiers of the Spanish-American War. There is 
no provision in the bill which provides for a dependent minor 
child or children of Spanish War soldiers who were killed, but 
who heretofore have not been entitled to a pension, but who 
under this law would be entitled to a pension. I am speaking 
rather to the merits of the amendment than the point of order, 
since I understand the gentleman from Massachusetts reserves 
the point of order, 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. I will say to the gentleman that the matter 
is one which I took to the chairman of the committee, and he was 
of opinion that some such language should be included. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman understand that dependent 
minors of Spanish War yeterans are not now provided for in 
existing law? = 

Mr. GARD. Oh, as a general proposition I understand they 
are, but under the particular circumstances of this bill, unless 
some such language is included, they are not. 

Mr. VAILE. I would suggest to the gentleman that they 
would not be provided for by existing law if they were children 
of Regulars who had not served 90 days at the actual scene of 
operations. 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman's amendment is agreed to, it 
would make provision for minors, dependent children of Spanish 
War veterans who did not serve 90 days. 

Mr, VAILE. At the actual scene of operations. 

Mr. WALSH. He may have been wounded in the service or 
have died before that time. 

Mr. GARD. Who may have been wounded in the service, and 
who was sent from the actual scene of conflict, and was not 
present in the active participation the required number of days. 
I will say that the distinction is what seems to me to be an 
improper one in the rulings of the Pension Commissioner as 
between soldiers of the Regular Army and those who are not. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation of 
the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, on page 2, 
by striking out the words “ for 90 days or more.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Delaware offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 2, strike out the words “ for 90 days or more.” 


Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, the object of this amendment, 
of course, is very evident to the House. Recently a pension bill 
was introduced, but was introduced in such a fashion that I 
was unable to get an opportunity to express my views on a mat- 
ter connected with pensions relating to the Civil War, which I 
think has been a burning shame to the whole country. 

I am referring to those men who were honorably enlisted, who 
were called upon in the darkest hour of the Republic, when the 
great commander from Virginia with his host were treading 
upon Pennsylvania soil, and when every Union arm was de- 
manded. The 60-day men were enlisted and were put into 
service, They guarded the fords and the bridges; they went 
away from their homes without any adequate training—from 
the soft places of home—out into the open life upon the ground, 
and many of them incurred serious diseases, many of them lost 
their lives. But under the policy of this House no man who 
served for 60 days can receive any benefit at all from the Fed- 
eral Government. An arbitrary line was established at 90 days. 
Now, I am aware that possibly my amendment may be subject 


to a point of order, because there is an existing law now that 


restricts the benefit of the Government to those who served for 
less than 90 days. I have, however, taken this occasion to ex- 
press myself on this question. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAYTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BLACK. If I understand the true meaning of this bill, 
it is to do that very thing that the gentleman is talking of. It 
does not say that a man who was wounded in the service must 
have been in the service 90 days, or if he contracted disease that 
subsequently resulted in his death he must have been in the 
service 90 days, but it only says in such cases as that the widow 
shall receive the same rate of pension as given under the Ash- 
brook law, which did require 90 days of service. I think the 
gentleman's amendment would not have any effect, except prob- 
ably to complicate the situation. 

Mr. LAYTON. My desire was to voice my opinion in regard 
to the general policy of the Government in regard to those 60-day 
men. I want to call the attention of the House to this fact, 
that in the recent war we made no such discrimination. We 
absolutely gave the soldier who was honorably enlisted the bene- 
fit of all the paternal care of the Government even if he was in 
the service but for one day. But the whole policy of the country 
has been to exclude those men who served 60 days in the Civil 
War. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. If the gentleman will yield, I think 
the amendment proposed here would not have the effect that he 
desires. It does not grant pensions to anybody whether they 
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served 60 days or 90 days. It simply provides pensions for 
widows the same as for soldiers who served 60 or 90 days. 


Mr. LAYTON. Could the widow of a man who served 60 days 
get the benefit of this bill? 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Yes. It does not make any differ- 
ence about that at all. f < 

Mr, GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. LAYTON. I will 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think the gentleman, inadvertently, 
I have no doubt, misstated the law in reference to the Civil War 
pensions. We never had a law which refused to give a pension 
to the wife of a man who was killed in battle or the wife of a 
man who was wounded in battle, no matter how few days he 
served, 

Mr. LAYTON. The gentleman knows this, as every man 
knows it who is as old as I am, and who has practiced as a phy- 
sician and has drawn up certificates ad infinitum, that the benefi- 
cent provisions of the general pension acts have not been ex- 
tended to men unless they served 90 days. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman is thinking of the length 
of service of the men. That related to the service pension. If 
they had not served 90 days they could not get a pension. 

Mr. LAYTON. Has the Federal Government given a man who 
served for 60 days the same paternal care in respect to pensions 
as those who served 90 days and over? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I happen to be a member 
of the committee which considered this bill. I thought at the 
time the committee considered it that I understood it, and I 
still hope that I do. My understanding of the bill is this, and 
this explanation was made to the committee—I trust I am not 
stating anything to the House that is not proper for me to state 
as a member of that committee—it was stated to the committee 
by the chairman of the committee that a soldier who was killed 
in service was held by the Pension Office to have not received 
an honorable discharge, and on the pension rolls he is classed 
as a deserter, and his widow therefore is unable to secure a 
pension ; that this bill was merely for the purpose of giving the 
widows of those soldiers who were killed in the service a pen- 
slonable status. I would like to inquire of my good friend, the 
chairman of the committee, whether or not my understanding of 
the bill is correct? 

Mr. FULLER of Minois. It was not confined to those killed 
in the service, but extended to those who died of wounds or 
disease contracted in the service. It arose from the decision 
of the Pension Bureau, which is attached to the report in this 
case, in regard to a case that came before them under the Ash- 
brook law, where it was held that because the soldier husband 
of the widow died in the service that he was therefore not hon- 
orably discharged. : 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Died in the service? 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Died in the service; and therefore 
was not honorably discharged, and therefore could not draw a 
pension under the act of December 8, 1916. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. That is correct. I would like to ask the 
chairman further. In line 5 it reads: 

Or died of wounds incurred or disease contracted in such service. 


Do I understand by that that if the soldier was wounded 
while in the service or contracted disease while in the service, 
and 10, 20, or 40 years afterwards he should die of that disease, 
or of such wounds, and the soldier did not have an honorable 
discharge, then his widow was entitled to a pension? 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. I presume the gentleman has not 
been present in the committee or he would remember an amend- 
ment that I offered. After the word “service,” line 6, the fol- 
lowing words were inserted: 

Or in the line of duty while in such service. 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Well, then, just one question more. Then 
it is the understanding of the chairman of this committee that 
this bill will not give a pension to any widow of a soldier unless 
he was killed in the service or in the line of service? 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. That is my understanding. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Just one word more. I think, gentlemen, 
if that is all this bill does—and that is all that I understood it 
would do—there ought not to be any opposition whatever to the 
bill. But if the bill gives a pension to a deserter I am not in 
favor of it. I am not in favor of giving a pension to a deserter 
or to a widow of a deserter. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Tes. 

Mr. RUCKER. Does not the bill on its face say “or died of 
disease when contracted in the service —two years afterwards; 
in the meantime he became a deserter. That is what it means, 
and the gentleman from Illinois says so, 


N HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yie x 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The gentleman has in mind the fact 
that an amendment was offered to make it absolutely clear that 
it was not intended to give pensions to the widows of deserters. 
That amendment was voted down. Therefore it might be in- 
ferred that the men who voted for the amendment thought differ- 
ently from the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK]. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I think this ought to be made clear. There 
is no man in this House who is more in favor of generous pen- 
sions and generous pension legislation than I am. I voted for 
the amendment of the gentleman from New York because I 
thought that cleared it up. It ought to be cleared up. If the 
gentleman from Illinois is not certain of the matter and if the 
bill as it now reads will give a pension to the widow of the de- 
serter, then I am not in favor of the Pell amendment. 

—— 8 BEE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LAYTON. I would like to know if the amendment that I 
offered was ruled ont on a point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. No. No point of order was made, or if 
one was made it was withdrawn. The gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Bet] has offered a pro forma amendment, 

705 LAYTON. What has become of the amendment that I 
offered? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is now being discussed. 

Mr. LAYTON. I did not know that it was being discussed. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. FULLER] about this language, “died of wounds or 
disease contracted in the service.“ Suppose this condit#on 
arises: A man deserts the service and incurs a disease from 
which he dies before he has been punished as a deserter. He 
is still borne on the rolls as a soldier, and before the judgment 
of desertion and a record of dishonorable discharge is registered 
against him he dies. Would he not be put, or would his widow 
not be put, on a pensionable status under the words there? 

Mr. * of Illinois. In the amendment I offered on 
page 1, line 6, there were inserted the words in line of duty 
while in such service.” I am afraid it is not as explicit as it 
should be, or it is not just what I intended it to be. I want 
to correct that amendment by adding, after the word “ duty,” 
the words “and while in such service.” That is to provide 
that he should have died in the service. I intended that when 
the amendment was offered—that it should have the word 
“and” inserted after the word “duty” in that amendment. 

Mr. BEE. Suppose a man deserts the Army to-day and dies 
to-morrow. He has not yet been tried and convicted and dis- 
honorably discharged. Would not his widow have a pensionable 
status even under the gentleman's amended amendment? 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Not if he deserted. 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman permit me further? 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. I think the amended amendment 
would cover the case, 

Mr. BEE. A man who leaves the service is given 10 days’ 
leave, If he has not returned within the 10 days he is carried 
as “absent without leave.” Aften the 10 days the charge of 
desertion is entered against him. The point I want to empha- 
size to the gentleman from Illinois is that a man may leave to- 
day and die to-morrow, with the full intention of deserting, 
but he has not been carried on the roll either as a deserter or 
as having been convicted of desertion by a court-martial and 
given a dishonorable The effect is that the widow. 
of that man would have a pensionable status eyen under the 
amendment of the gentleman from Illinois. Is not that correct? 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. I do not see how a Dill can be 
drawn that would anticipate every possible case that might 
arise in a million cases. I think if the word “and” is added 
before the words while in the service“ the whole subject will 
be covered. 


Mr. BEE. Does the gentleman leave to the Pension Department 
the discretion to pass upon a case like that which I have just 
illustrated? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
the last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa moves to strike 
out the last two words. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr, Chairman, I do this particularly 
because the gavel fell before I had completed my answer to the 
question propounded by the gentleman from Delaware [Mr. 
Laytox]. My answer might be misunderstood as it stands. 

The question was whether the Government gave the same care 
to those who had served less than 90 days in the Army in the 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
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Civil War as it has given to those who had served more. Then 
the gavel fell. What I intended to say was this: That it gave 
the same care in case of death, disease, or wounded while in the 
service. For service, of course, no pension is given for less than 
90 days’ service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Delaware [Mr. Layton]. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, let the amendment be read as 
it will appear. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the amendment be again reported. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Layton: Page 2, lines 2 and 3, strike out the 
words for 90 days or more.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr, Chairman, I would like to ask 
the chairman of the committee just one question. How can a 
man be a deserter who died in the line of duty or was killed 
in the line of duty? 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. I can not understand that myself. I 
have been trying to find out. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ASHBROOK. It is so held by the Pension Department. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. There is no sense in such a ruling 
as that. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I ask now to amend 
the section that I offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Delaware, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I want to add the 
word “and” to make it explicit, so that the soldier must have 
died while in the service. 

Mr. RUCKER. I should like to have that amendment read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the language as it 
will read if the word “ and” is inserted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, page 1, line 6, after the word“ service,” by inserting “and in 
the line of duty and while in such service.” 

Mr. BEGG. Reserving the right to object, I should like to 
ask the gentleman from Illinois a couple of questions. Do I 
understand that the purpose of this bill is to care for the widows 
and orphans of dead soldiers who served less than 90 days? 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. It makes no difference how long 
they served, if they were killed or died in the service. 

Mr. BEGG. All right. I will ask the gentleman if these 
widows and orphans of soldiers who died in the service deserve 
any more consideration at the hands of this Government than 
do the widows and orphans of those soldiers who contracted 
diseases in the service from which they afterwards died? 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. 'They would be presumed to have 
been honorably discharged when they left the service. This 
bill is only to give an honorable discharge to those who died 
in the service. 

Mr. HAWLEY. To overcome an adverse decision of the 
department. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Does the gentleman think there would 
be any objection to inserting the words “ while in such service” 
after the word “died” in line 5? That would make it clear, so 
that there could not be any doubt about it, that they died while 
in such service of wounds incurred or disease contracted in such 
service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is, Is there objection to the 
inserting of the word “and”? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Reserving the right to object, I do not 
believe that will accomplish the purpose the gentleman desires, 
because it will not be clear that the words “while in such 
service” refer to death. The words may refer to wounds or to 
disease. If it is amended as I suggest, then it will read: 

Or died while in such service of wounds incurred or disease contracted 
In such service. 

Would the gentleman be willing to accept that amendment? 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. I do not think I can accept that 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman modify his request 
for unanimous consent? 

Mr. WALSH. If the Chair will permit, reserving the right to 
object, you can not upset the action of the committee in this way. 
We have adopted an amendment and put it in the bill. The 
gentleman asks for a modification of the amendment by insert- 
ing words by unanimous consent. It seems to me to be a little 
irregular to try to do that, 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
insert the word “and” at the place indicated, as read by the 
Clerk. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I move to insert, in line 5, page 1, 
after the word “ died,” the words “ while in such service.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones of Texas: Page 1, line 5, after the 
word “ died,” insert while in such service.” 

ye FULLER of Illinois. That simply states the matter 
twice. : 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I will move to strike out the words 
“ while in such service” at the other place where it was offered 
and make my amendment include both. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones of Texas: Page 1, line 5, after the 
word “died,” insert while in such service”; and strike out of the 
nines Pony ee offered by Mr. FULLER of Illinois the words while in such 

Mr. WALSH. I make a point of order against that amend- 
ment. The amendment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Futter] has been inserted in the bill. It can not now be 
stricken out by hitching it up with an insertion in another place 
in the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. You can have-an amendment which 
inserts something and strikes out something, provided it does 
not cover the exact terms of the former amendment. I do not 
moye to strike out all of the Fuller amendment. I simply 
desire to transpose the words while in such service.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman had his opportunity to 
offer this amendment when the original amendment was pend- 
ing before the committee. That was the proper time for him 
to moye to amend. It is too late to do so now, after the com- 
mittee has agreed to the language of the amendment. The 
Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. VAILE. What is the matter now pending, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. A point of order, Mr. Chairman. 
Would it be in order to ask unanimous consent to transpose the 
language and insert it? 

The CHAIRMAN. It would be in order to propose a request 
for unanimous consent and that is the only way in which it can 
be done at this time. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the language be so transposed as to insert the term 
“while in such service” in the Fuller amendment after the 
word “died,” page 1, line 5. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the language as it 
would read with the transposition. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That every person who served in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of 
the United States during any war, prior to April 6, 1917, who was killed 
in action or died while in such service of wounds incurred or disease 
contracted in such service and in the line of duty, ete. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, after the word “ died,” insert the words “ while in such 
service.” 


Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, it is claimed by the 
chairman of the committee that he intends by his amendment to 
limit the application of this bill to those who died while in the 
service and thus not to permit a deserter who did not see service 
again after the desertion to obtain the benefits of its provisions, 

If the gentlemen who are fathering this bill mean what they 
say, they should be willing to have it made clear that the soldier 
or the widow of a soldier, in order to be entitled to the full 
pension which the bill provides, must be the soldier who was 
wounded or who died of disease and must have died while in the 
service, the others having been taken care of by the compensa- 
tions and other pension Jaws; I submit that if you place the 
terms “while in such service,“ as it is placed in the Fuller 
amendment, it will refer to the terms wounds or disease and 
will be so construed by any reasonable person. In its present 
form that portion reads as follows, “ died of wounds ineurred or 
disease contracted in such service in the line of duty while in 
such service.” It will naturally and logically apply to the terms 
“wounds or disease.” 

Under the Fuller amendment“ while in such service“ will be 
limited in its application to those two words, and every soldier, 


Mr. Chairman, I object. 
Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
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whether he is a deserter or not, who was sick, no matter how far 
behind the lines, who was sick in the service, and proof can be 
offered that he later died of that sickness or of the wounds in- 
curred, though he may be as guilty of treason as Benedict Arnold, 
could get a pension from the United States Government, and his 
widow could also draw a pension. In fact, under its provisions 
the widow of Benedict Arnold could draw a pension if it had 
been in effect following the Revolution. ‘There is not a man in 
this House who would vote to grant Benedict Arnold a pension, 
and I take it there is not a man in the House who would plead 
the right of the conscientious objector, who had been afflicted 
with some sort of a disease in the Army, who had stayed in the 
Army a few weeks and deserted and was convicted of desertion, 
or who would assert that the people of the Nation should be 
taxed to pay him a monthly pension as long as he lived or his 
widow after his death. And yet under the terms of this bill he 
will, unless you adopt my amendment, be entitled to that pension. 
If you are willing that it shall be so limited as to excinde de- 
serters, vote for the language which makes it clear and satis- 
factory. It looks to me that the gentlemen, while saying they 
are willing that it shall be so limited, want to open the flood- 
gates wide to every deserter, regardless of the circumstances of 
his case. 

Mr, FULLER of Ilinois. The precise language that the gentle- 
man wants has been incorporated in the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. But it does not apply to the word 
„death“; it only applies to wounds and diseases. 

I am both willing and anxious to see every soldier who while 
in the service was wounded or disabled, or who contracted a 
disease that disabled him, or from which he died, have every 
care taken of him; and am also anxious that the widow of such 
soldier may have the Government assume a liberal attitude 
toward her. And, as a matter of fact, the Congress and the 
country will see to it that this is done. But surely neither 
Congress nor the country wants a man who deserted, and who 
remained a deserter, to be pensioned by the Government for all 
time; at least we should not enact a sweeping law that would 
include every deserter and conscientious objector in its all- 
inclusive provisions. 7 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing te the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Jones of Texas) there were 23 ayes and 43 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4 “ n H 
insert a 8 ya arsi ka 2 — Ta this aoe 230 
apply to any soldier who died of disease so contracted and who was con- 
victed of desertion, and who was not in such service ent to such 
SETAN nor shall it apply to the widow or former widow of such 
80 „ 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment has been acted upon, and although it is put 
in a little different language, it is not a proper method of at- 
tempting to reconsider the action of the committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that it is different language from the other two amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair thinks it is not in the same lan- 
guage, and the point of order is overruled. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, whatever may be the 
merits of the contention that if a man is wounded in the service, 
notwithstanding that he may have been a deserter, that never- 
theless he should be pensioned, as also his widow—and I con- 
cede that there may be instances where a man was severely 
wounded and deserted at a time when it did not amount to so 
much and did not reenter the service, that might be exeep- 
tional, and which, of course, could be taken care of by special 
legislation—I do not believe that any man can say that if a 
man simply has some disease while in the service, though he 
may be hundreds of miles from the front, though he may never 
have been near the front, although proof is offered that he died 
later of the disease, and at the same time proof is offered that 
he was also convicted as a deserter, his widow should be, never- 
theless, in all instances, pensioned. Such a docirine seems 
monstrous to me. Now, all that the amendment that I offer 
stipulates is this: That if a man in the service contracted a 
disease, from which he afterwards died, but if while he was in 
the service he deserted and was convicted of desertion, and 
never again was in the service, his widow can not receive a 
pension under this law. Does this Congress want to say that a 
man who entered the service and stayed for three weeks, who 
perhaps did not want to enter the service in the first place, who 
eontracted some disease, and after he had gotten practically 
well, or well, deserted, and was convicted of desertion and never 


again entered the service, should nevertheless be paid a pension 
later by the Government of the United States, or that the 
people shall be taxed to pay his widow a pension? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is it not a fact that a soldier is carried on 
the rolls for a certain number of days befere he is guilty of de- 
sertion, even though he may have in fact deserted? He is absent 
without leave for a certain number of days before he is marked 
as a deserter. Would it not be possible under the terms of this 
bill for a deserter while running away to stumble and break his 
leg and then be eligible to a pension because he received a wound 
while in the service? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad that 
the gentleman has suggested that illustration. He could draw 
a pension, if he was injured under those circumstances, or it 
may be that he would run so fast while he was deserting that 
he would catch pneumonia from the breezes that he made, and 
yet under the terms of this bill he would be eligible to a pen- 
sion from the United States for injuries resulting from a dis- 
ease so contracted. This amendment merely limits the bill in 
one small particular, and that is to the effect that a man who 
became afflicted with some disease while in the service and 
who later was convicted of desertion, who was never reinstated, 
who never again served, shall not receive a pension, nor shall 
the widow of that man be entitled to receive a pension. Surely 
that limitation should be placed in the bill. At least a bill 
should not be passed that would include all such cases regardless 
of the merits of the individual case. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Joxxs of Texas) there were—ayes 19, noes 48. 

So the amedment was rejected. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Mr. I move that the 
committee do now rise and report the bill to the House with 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments 
be agreed to and the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. Accordingly the committee rose, 
and the Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. Tizson, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, reported that the committee had had under con- 
sideration the bill H. R. 11449 and had directed him to repert 
the same back to the House with sundry amendments, with the 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and the 
bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendments? 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. PELL and Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Virginia rise? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I wish to offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I am. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpese does the gentleman from 
New York rise? 

Mr. PELL. Fer the same purpose. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman from New York opposed 
to the bill? 

Mr. PELL. I am. 

The SPEAKER. Is either gentleman a member of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. No. 

The SPEAKER. Inasmuch as the gentleman from Virginia 
is the senior, the Chair will reeognize him. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I offer the fol- 
lowing motion to recommit which I send to the desk and ask 
to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Saunpens of Virginia moves to recommit the bill to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions with 


granted under this act to any widow er former widow of a soldier, 
sailor, or marine who deserted the service.” 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
to recommit. 

The question was taken. : 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a divi- 
sion and I make the point of order that there is no quorum 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
thinks no quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk 


will call the roll. The question is on the motion to recommit. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 93, nays 219, 
not voting 116, as follows: 
YEAS—93 
Bee Drane McClintic Sisson 
sa avansi Aone wo è Smp ik 
enson vans, Ney. r mithw 
Black Fisher Mann, 8. C. Steagell 
Blackmon ‘ Flood Mansfield Stedman 
Bland, Va. Garner Moore, Va, Stephens, Miss, 
Bere Goodwin, Ark. dianed e Stoll 
x e 
Brand Hastings Oliver san rsa Fea 
Briggs Heflin Overstreet Taylor, Ark. 
Brinson o Padgett Tilman 
Byrnes, S. C. Holland Park Venable 
Byrns, Tenn, Huddleston Parrish Vinson 
Candler Hull, Tenn. Pell Weaver 
Carss agos gue Welling 
Clark, Mo. ohnson, —.— Iney, Ala. Whaley 
Collier Johnson, Miss. Rainey, H, T. Wingo 
Connally Jones, Tex. Wise 
Keller Robinson, N.C. Wo Va. 
Davis, Tenn, Kincheloe Rouse Wrigh 
Dent Lanham Rubey Young, Tex. 
Dickinson, Mo. Lankford ucker 
Dominick Lee, Ga, Saunders, Va. 
Doughton Lesher Sears 
NAYS—219. 
Ackerman Edmonds Lampert pew W. Va. 
‘Anderson Elliott Langley Rhodes 
Andrews, Md. Ellsworth Layton Ricketts 
Andrews, Nebr. Emerson Lea, Calif. Robsion, Ky. 
Anthony Fess Linthieum Rogers 
Ashbrook pore pers zope 
Ayres ordney nergan owe 
Babka Foster Longworth Sabath 
Bacharach Frear Luce anders, Ind. 
er Freeman Lufkin 5: rs, N. T. 
Barbour French McAndrews Sanford 
Be; Fuller, III. McKenzie Schall 
Ber Gallagher ey 
Bland, Ind. dy MeLane Sherwood 
Bland, Mo. Gard McLaughlin, Mich. Shreve 
Boies Giynn McLaughlin, Nebr. Siegel 
Bettes Green, I 3 Sinnott, 
Britten reen, Iowa r no 
Brooks, Pa Greene, Mass. Madden Smith, Idaho 
Browne reene, Vt. Magee Smith, III. 
Browning G Mapes $ 5 
Burdick + Hadl ead ne 
Burke Hardy, Colo. Merritt Snyder 
Burroughs „Tex. Michener teenerson 
Butler Harreld Miller Stephens, Ohio 
Caldwell Haugen Minahban, N. J. Strong, Kans, 
Campbell, Kans, Hawley Mondell Strong, Pa, 
Campbell, Pa. Bayden ooney Sullivan 
Cannon Hays Moore, Ohio Summers, Wash. 
Carew Hernandez Moores, Ind. Sweet 
Chindbiom Hersey Morgan Swope 
Classon Hersman Morin Tague 
Cleary Hickey or . Colo. 
d ple 
Cole J Hoch Nelson, Wis, ‘Thomas 
Cople: Houghton ‘ewton, Mo. Tilson 
Costello 1 Nichols, Mich. Timberlake 
Crago Hull, Iowa 0 
Cramton usted O'Connell Tinkham 
Crowther Hutchinson Ogden Vaile 
Cullen Ireland Osborne Voigt 
Currie, Mich. James Paige Volstead 
Curry, Calif, Johnson, Wash, Parker Walsh 
Dale Jones, Pa. Phelan Wason 
Dallinger Juul Platt Watson 
Darrow Kuhn Porter Webster 
De Kelley, Mich Radeliite White Kans 
vi nn. elley, . ? n; 
ee z a. Rainey, J. W. White, Me. 
Denison en er Wilson, Il} 
Dickinson, Iowa Kettner Ramsey Wood, ind. 
Dowell Kinkaid Ramseyer Yates 
Dunbar Randall, Calif. Young, N. Dak. 
Dunn Knutson Randall, Wis. 
Echols Kraus Reed, N. Y. 
NOT VOTING—116. 
Almon EEA ites Esch Goodykoontz 
Aswell Clark, Fla. Evans, Nebr. Gou 
Bankhead per Fairfield Gra Pa. 
Barkley Dewalt Graham, III. 
Booher Donovan Fields Griest 
Brooks, III. Dooling Fuller, Mass. Hamill 
Brumbaugh Deremus Gallivan Hamilton 
u Dupré y Harrison 
Cantrill Dyer arias pu 
rawa; gan e oward 
care gle Goldfogle 


Casey Elston Gooda Humphreys 


3 7 1 Sag — 
z eown eters Taylor, Tenn. 
Johnson, 8. McKi Pou Thompson 
Johnston, N. Y. McPherson Reavis Towner 
ennedy, Iowa Maher Reber Treadway 
Kennedy, Mann, III Riddick Upshaw 
Martin Riordan ‘are 
Mason Roden 
Kitchin Mays Romjue Walters 
ider Monahan, Wis. Rowan Ward 
Montague Sanders, La. Watkins 
0 Moon Scott Wheeler 
Lehlbach Murphy Scully W. 
Luhring N. Sims Wilson, La, 
McArthur Ni , Minn, aap Wilson, 
McCulloch Nicholls, 8. C. Smith, N. Y. Winslow 
McFadden O'Connor Steele Woodyard 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Brooxs of Illinois with Mr. Dorgarus, 

Mr. Gartanp with Mr, BUCHANAN. 

Mr. Hirt with Mr. Sms. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island with Mr, STEELE. 

Mr. MoxAHAN of Wisconsin with Mr. Witson of Pennsylvania, 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON with Mr. McKriniy, 

Mr. Evans of Nebraska with Mr. Romsur. 

Mr. Goutp with Mr. UPSHAW. 

Mr. Cooper with Mr. Saaru of New York. 

Mr. Kine with Mr. WATKINS. 

Mr. McPuerson with Mr. GALLIVAN. 

Mr. Escu with Mr. Witson of Louisiana, 

Mr. Mann of Illinois with Mr. KITCHIN, 

Mr. HAultrox with Mr. Pov. 

Mr. Newton of Minnesota with Mr. HARRISON., 

Mr. Dyer with Mr. DUPRÉ, 

Mr. Grrest with Mr. Mays. 

Mr. Wixstow with Mr, ALMON. . 

Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts with Mr. Nxxrx. 

Mr. Woopyarp with Mr. CASEY. 

Mr. JerFerts with Mr. O'CONNOR. 

Mr. Etston with Mr. Hupsrern. 

Mr. Famrierp with Mr, OLIVER, 

Mr. Goopyxoontz with Mr. Lazaro. 

Mr. Jounson of South Dakota with Mr. MONTAGUE, 

Mr. Kress with Mr. RIORDAN. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania with Mr. MARTIN, 

Mr. KEN ND x of Iowa with Mr. McGrennon. 

Mr. LEHLBACH with Mr. JOHNSTON of New York, 

Mr. Gopal with Mr. Jacoway. 

Mr. Kremer with Mr. HUMPHREYS. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois with Mr. Howanp. 

Mr. McArruur with Mr. Caraway, 

Mr. Vare with Mr, ASWELL, 

Mr. Reser with Mr. DEWALT. 

Mr. Perers with Mr. BAGAN. 

Mr, Rippick with Mr. BANKHEAD, 

Mr. Srixxss with Mr. Gotproatz. 

Mr. Towner with Mr. GARRETT. 

Mr. Treapway with Mr. FERRIS. 

Mr. RODENBERG with Mr. CARTER. 

Mr. Mason with Mr. Doorrne. 

Mr. Steme with Mr. BAGLE, 

Mr. Watters with Mr. BARKLEY. 

Mr. Vestar with Mr. Donovan. 

Mr, Scorr with Mr. CLank of Florida. 

Mr. Waiter with Mr. Goopwin of Arkansas. 

Mr. THomeson with Mr. GAnty. 

Mr. Wurxs with Mr. FIELDS. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee with Mr. HAMILL. 

Mr. LUHRING with Mr. SCULLY. 

Mr. Ward with Mr. Larsen. 

Mr. Murpuy with Mr. Rowan. 

Mr. McCurtoce with Mr. Sanprrs of Louisiana. 

Mr. Reavis with Mr. McKxrown. 

Mr. McF'appen with Mr. MAHER, 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
open the doors. 

The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
“ ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The yeas and nays are demanded. Those 
in favor of taking the vote by yeas and nays will rise and stand 
until they are counted. [After counting.] Twenty-one Members 
have risen—not a sufficient number. 

Mr. RUBEY. No quorum, Mr. Speaker. 
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The SE RARER: The 11 ah pe the pont Sod a goara EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
can not be made, the roll ca So recently having demon- | Mr, GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
strated that there is a quorum. The bill is passed. tend my remark ill H. R. 2 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I asked for a division in time. bill. n the Dill H. R. 11892, the rivers and harbors 


I asked for a division before the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
McCriytio] called for the yeas and nays. I think we are entitled | mous consent to extend his remarks on the rivers and harbors 


to have a division. bill. Is th 
The SPEAKER. A division is demanded. The question is on] There aake o A 

the passage of the bill. Mr. MacCRATE, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
The House divided ; and there were—ayes 180, noes 27. revise and extend my remarks made to-day on the floor. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. | The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
Mr. RUBEY. I make the point of no quorum, Mr. Speaker. mous consent to extend his remarks made to-day. Is there 


The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks a quorum is present. objection? 
Mr. RUBEY. This vote shows that there is not. There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER. There were 180 ayes and 27 noes. That does 
not in itself show that there are less than 218 present. ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that the| Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
division vote just taken disclosed that there were less than 217 adjourn. 55 
Members present, will the Speaker kindly count? The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock p. m.) 
The SPEAKER. The Chair will. [After counting.] Two the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, January 22, 
hundred and seventeen Members—a quorum—are present. 1920, at 12 o’clock noon. 
So the bill was passed. 
On motion of Mr. Futter of Illinois, a motion to reconsider the EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


n 1. A letter from the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported bia, transmitting second annugl report of the minimum-wage 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the! hoard of the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: District of Columbin ; 
H. R. 10137. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to classify 8 


2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
5 1 department of the District supplemental estimate of appropriation required by the Post 


“ x Office Department for stationery for the Postal Service, fiscal 
H. R. 10331. An act to amend an act entitled “An act making year 1920 (H. Doc. No. 625); to the Committee on Appropria- 


appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year 

ending June 30, 1919,” approved July 9, 1918; tions and ordered to be printed. 
H. R. 1216. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 

vide aid to State or Territorial homes for the support of dis- REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 


abled soldiers and sailors of the United States,” approved Au- RESOLUTIONS. 

gust 27, 1888, as amended March 2, 1889; and Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
H. R. 2980. An act to increase the efficiency of the Military erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 

Establishment of the United States. referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 
The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of the Mr. KELLEY of Michigan, from the Committee on Naval 

following titles: Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11927) to increase 


S. 3427. An act to establish a commission on the practicability, | the efficiency of the personnel of the Navy and Coast Guard 
feasibility, and place, and to devise plans for the construction | through the temporary provision of bonuses or increased com- 
of a public bridge over the Niagara River from some point in| pensation, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
the city of Buffalo, N. Y., to some point in the Dominion of by a report (No. 570), which said bill and report were referred 


Canada, and for other purposes; and to the Committee of the Whole House on the state o? the Union, 
S. 2476. An act to amend the act establishing the eastern dis- Mr. PORTER, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, to 
trict of Kentucky. which was referred the bill (H. R. 11960) making appropria- 


ULAR PRIA tions for the Diplomatic and Consular Service for the fiscal 
V ae ROM Bite | year ending June 30, 1921, reported the same without amend- 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to report the annual ment, accompanied by a report (No. 571), which said bill and 
Diplomatie and Consular appropriation bill, together with the report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 


report thereon. | the state of the Union. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. | 
The Clerk read as follows: | CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 
t Diplomati / 
Consular Service for the facal year ending June 80, 1 r. sop noes cianda e XIE, the e Pennine wes 
: scharged from the consideration of the R. 11795) 
bons 1 Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order on granting a pension to Minerva A. Ford, and the same was re. 


The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Virginia reserves all | ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
points of order on the bill. Referred to the Committee of the Á 
Whole House on the state of the Union. ` PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


SUITS AGAINST THE UNITED STATES IN ADMIRALTY. Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 


3 TEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to Were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
225 8 Speaker's table the bill (S. 3076), insist on the | EY Mr. MAPES (by request of the Commissioners of the Dis- 
amendments of the House, and agree to the conference asked | trict of Columbia): A bill (H. R. 11951) to authorize the Com- 
for by the Senate. missioners of the District of Columbia to close streets, roads, or 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- | highways in the District of Columbia rendered useless or un- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill which | necessary by reason of the opening, extension, widening, or 


agree to the | Straightening of other streets, roads, or highways, and for other 
e e os oe purposes; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


The Clerk read as follows: By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 11952) to prohibit the export of 
A bill (S. 8076) authorizing suits against the United States in ad- coal from the United States; to the Committee on Interstate and 


miralty, fi 1 services, and providing for the release of Foreign Commerce. 
merchant vessels belonging to the United States from arrest and attach-| By Mr. RANDALL of California: A bill (H. R. 11953) to 


ment in foreign jurisdictions, and for other purposes. amend section 215, act of March 4, 1909 (Criminal Code), penal- 
The SPEAKER, Is there objection to agreeing to the con- izing fraudulent use of the mails; to the Committee on the Post 
ference? Office and Post Roads. 


There was no objection; and the Speaker announced as con- Also, a bill (H. R. 11954) to amend section 4041, Revised Stat- 
ferees on the part of the House Mr. VorsTeap, Mr. Moggann, and | utes, enabling Postmaster General to forbid payment of postal 
Mr. WHALEY. money orders in connection with the exclusion of fraudulent de- 


1920. 
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vices and lottery paraphernalia from the mails; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11955) to amend section 8929, Revised Stat- 
utes, relating to exclusion of fraudulent devices and lottery 
paraphernalia from the mails; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11956) to amend section 218, act of March 4, 
1909 (Criminal Code), affixing penalties for use ‘of mails in con- 
nection with fraudulent devices and lottery paraphernalia ; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WEBSTER: A bill (H. R. 11957) for the consolidation 
of forest lands within ‘the Wenatchee National Forests; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. GANDY: A bill (H. R. 11958) to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to ascertain the feasibility and de- 
sirability for reclamation by irrigation, Including the making of 
an official survey, of the North Grand River and its tributary, 
Spring Creek, in the:counties of Bowman and Adams, in the State 
of North Dakota, and in the counties of Harding and Perkins, in 
the State of South Dakota; to the Committee on Irrigation of 
Arid Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11959) to provide for a reclamation project 
on the North Fork of Grand River and Spring Creek, in the coun- 
ties of Bowman and Adams, in the State of North Dakota, and 
the counties of Harding and Perkins, in the State of South Da- 
kota; to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. PORTER: A bill (H. R. 11960) making appropriations 
for the Diplomatic and Consular Service for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 80, 1921; to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

By Mr. KINKAID: A bill (H. R. 11961) to authorize ad- 
vances to the reclamation fund and for the issue and disposal 
of bonds in reimbursement therefor, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
279) for the speedy return of the bodies of American military 
dead buried in France to the United States, and that all proper 
steps be taken to induce the French Repnblic to repeal, modify, 
or suspend all laws that delay or prevent their speedy removal 
to the United States and that the Secretary of War be directed 
to take all necessary steps for removal of such bodies for burial 
in the United States; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and wesolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 11962) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Benjamin F. Burklew; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. TAGUE: A pa (H. R. 11977) granting an increase 


of pension to George W. Thompson; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VAILE: A bin (H. R. 11978) for the relief of Dean 
as to the Committee on Affairs. 

By Mr „ ZIHL MAN: A bill (H. R. 11979) to reimburse Wil- 
diam C. Hann for property destroyed by an automobile truck 
1 by the Post Office Department; to the Committee on 

aims, 


PETITIONS, ETO. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1030. By Mr. CALDWELL : Petition of Albany Assembly in re 
quarantine establishment at ‘Staten Island; ‘to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

1031. By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: Resolutions of the Mich- 
igan State Horticultural Society, protesting against certain 
phases of cold-storage legislation; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

1032. By Mr. KETTNER: Petition of the Church of the New 
Jerusalem, San Diego, Calif., asking that the United States 
grant all American Indians full rights of American citizenship 
oe 8 the Indian Bureau; to the Committee on Indian 

airs, 

1088. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Lone Pine, Calif., 
opposing House bill 284, now pending before the ‘Committee on 
Mines and Mining; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

1084. By Mr. : Memorial of the Common ‘Council 
of the City of Milwaukee, relative to State Street Bridge, at 
Milwaukee, Wis.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1085. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of the Family Welfare 
Association of Baltimore, Md., relative to certain legislation 
pow pending; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

1036. Also, petition of the Lunacy Commission of the State 
of Maryland, relative to Senate bill 3383; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Treasury Department. 

1087. By Mr. McCLINTIC: Petition of Oklahoma Press Asso- 
ciation, favoring legislation that will prevent ‘the production or 
exhibition of any picture purporting to show the commission 
of any crime by any desperado, bandit, train robber, or alleged 
outlaw; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1038. By Mr. MacGREGOR: Petition of the Albany Assembly 
in re ‘quarantine Sadpara at ‘Staten Island; to the Com- 
mittee on A 

1039. Also, Poton. of railroad employees and ‘citizens of 
Buffalo, N. Y., protesting against ‘the Cummins bill and the 
Esch railroad bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 


By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 11963) granting | Commerce. 


an increase of pension to Robert H. Kernan; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GREENE of Vermont: A ‘bill (H. R. 11964) for the 
Pio) of the heirs of Benjamin S. Roberts; to the Committee on 

aims. 

By Mr. HARRELD: A bi (H. R. 11965) granting an increase 
of pension to Jacob Amberg; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOCH: A bill (I. R. es granting an ‘increase of 
pension to Lucy E. Buckridge; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 11967) for the relief 
of Julian Hurt Guild; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HULL of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 11968) granting a 
pension to Delia P. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensione 

By Mr. KINKAID: A bill (H. R. 11969) granting an ‘increase 
of pension to Ferdinand Zimmerer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KLECZKA: A bill (H. R. 11970) granting a pension 
to Philip Stokes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 11971) to 
remove the charge of desertion from the ‘military record of 
James M. Webster; to the:Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11972) granting a pension to Owen P. 
Daly; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 11973) granting a pension to 
David E. Almy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PELL: A bill (H. R. 11974) granting a pension to 
Margaret Egan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 11975) granting 
an increase of pension to David H. Welch; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 14976) granting 
an increase of pension to Katherine L. Cushing; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 


1040. Also, petition ef citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., for recog- 
nition of the Republic of Lithuania; to the Committee on For- 


1041. By Mr. MORIN: Petition of the Pennsylvania Veter- 
inary Medical Association, D. E. Hickman, secretary, Harris- 
burg, Pa., indorsing Surgeon ‘General's recommendation for 
Veterinary Corps; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1042. Also, petition of Lodge No. 1116, of the International 
Association of Machinists, urging extension of Government con- 
trol of railroads for a period of two years in order to prove 
the effectiveness of Government operation; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1043. By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: Petifion of sundry citi- 
zens of Griggsville, Ill., favoring the repeal of tax on sodas, 
soft drinks, and ice cream; to the Committee on Ways and 


1044. By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of the Brian Boru Branch 
of Friends of Irish Freedom, of New Tork City, relative to cer- 
tain legislation; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

1045. Also, letter from William H. O'Rourke, of New York 
City, relative to the Sells bill, House bill No. 2; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

1046. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Associated Survivors 
of the Sixth Army Corps for the disposal of the Lincoln Statue; 
to the Committee on the Library. 

1047. Also, petition of citizens of New York City, relative to 
the recent race riots in Arkansas; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

1048. By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of the Associated Industries 
of Massachusetts, relative to certain legislation now pending; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1049. Also, petition of Richards. & Co. (Inc.), of Boston, Mass., 
relative to certain legislation now pending; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
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1050. Also, petition of the Massachusetts Real Estate Ex- 
change, of Boston, Mass., indorsing House bill 8080; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

1051. By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition by the Joseph Plunkett 
Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom, New Castle, Pa., protesting 
against any arrangement by the agencies of our Government in 
control of fiscal matters by which payment of interest due to the 
United States on foreign loans should be deferred; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

1052. By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Petition of the Sterling Lodge 
No. 1336, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, against the 
erga and seditious element; to the Committee on the Ju- 

iciary. 

1053. Also, petition of citizens of Colorado, relative to certain 
legislation now pending; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1054. By Mr. YATES: Petition urging the importance of in- 
serting in House bill 10453 the preservation of a State’s commis- 
sions jurisdiction, so as to relieve shippers from the burden of a 
second hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
also urging the consideration of the other matters suggested in 
memorial submitted by the National Association of Railway and 
Utility Commissioners, excepting the recommendation for the 
creation of a transportation board; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

1055. Also, petition of the Hamilton Club, of Chicago, IIL, 
urging the establishment by Congress at an early date of an aero- 
nautical department of the Government under a Cabinet officer 
and with adequate appropriation, and reciting that the Hamilton 
Club will aid at once in acquiring for Chicago a municipal land- 
ing field; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1056. Also, petition of the Heppes Nelson Roofing Co., Chicago, 
III., advocating the retention of the present powers of the various 
State commissions as provided for in House bill 10453, but oppos- 
ing the creation of a transportation board ; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, January 22, 1920. 


Rev. John Paul Tyler, of the city of Washington, offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, Lord of all the earth, God of our fathers, accept, 
we beseech Thee, our grateful thanksgiving for all Thy mercies 
unto us. Forgive us wherein we have failed to see Thee and to 
do Thy will, and grant unto us grace that with pure and un- 
selfish devotion to the establishment of Thy righteousness in the 
earth we may give ourselves to the affairs before us this day. 

Let Thy blessing rest upon the President of our United States 
and all others in authority over us. Bless the people of our land, 
our homes, our loved ones. Keep us ever true to Thee, and 
then at last crown us with Thine own blessed, “ Well done.” We 
ask in His name, who taught us all when we pray to say: 

Our Father who art in heaven. Hallowed be Thy name. Thy 
kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread, and forgive us our trespasses 
as we forgive those who trespass against us. Lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil. For Thine is the kingdom, 
the power, and the glory, forever. Amen. 


On request of Mr. Curtis, and by unanimous consent, the 
reading of the Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was dispensed 
with and the Journal was approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House insists upon 
its amendment to the bill (S. 3076) authorizing suits against 
the United States in admiralty, suits for salvage services, and 
providing for the release of merchant vessels belonging to the 
United States from arrest and attachment in foreign jurisdic- 
tions, and for other purposes, disagreed to by the Senate, agrees 
to the conference asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Vor- 
STEAD, Mr. MorGan, and Mr. WHALEY managers at the conference 
on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: ; 

H. R. 9023. An act to give effect to certain provisions of the 
convention for the protection of trade-marks and commercial 
names, made and signed in the city of Buenos Aires, in the 
Aenne Republic, August 20, 1910, and for other purposes; 
an 
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H. R. 11449, An act providing that any person who served in 
the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States during 
any war, who was killed in action, or died of wounds incurred 
or disease contracted in such service, shall be deemed to have 
been honorably discharged from such seryice, and to give pen- 
slonable status to the widow or former widow of any such 
person. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 2476. An act to amend the act establishing the eastern dis- 
trict of Kentucky; 

S. 3427. An act to establish a commission on the practicability, 
feasibility, and place, and to devise plans for the construction 
of a public bridge over the Niagara River from some point in 
the city of Buffalo, N. Y., to some point in the Dominion of 
Canada, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 1216, An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide aid to State or Territorial homes for the support of dis- 
abled soldiers and sailors of the United States,” approved 
August 27, 1888, as amended March 2, 1889; 

H. R. 2980. An act to increase the efficiency of the Military 
Establishment of the United States; 

H. R. 10137. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
classify the officers and members of the fire department of the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes“; and 

II. R. 10331. An act to amend an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1919,” approved July 9, 1918. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. NELSON presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Red 
Lake County, Minn., remonstrating against the taxation of 
bonds issued by joint-stock land banks, which was referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Minnesota, 
praying for the passage of the so-called Smoot land-bank bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

He also presented the memorial of H. B. Smith, president of 
the Northern Pacific Railway Beneficial Association, of St. 
Paul, Minn., remonstrating against the enactment of certain 
antipass legislation affecting railroad surgeons, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. ASHURST. I present resolutions adopted by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Yavapai County, Ariz., which I ask to have 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


“Whereas there has grown up in this country one or more 
organizations which openly avow their purpose and design 
to forcibly overthrow’ our Government, which openly 
spread revolutionary propaganda, which advise and en- 
courage disobedience and open defiance of lawfully consti- 
tuted authority, which in time of war have given aid and 
comfort to our enemies, and, claiming the protection of our 
laws, do themselves advocate and practice murder, in- 
timidation, and wanton destruction of property as a means 
of furthering their unlawful and disloyal ends; and 

“Whereas there are harbored in this country many of foreign 
birth, some of whom have been admitted to citizenship, 
whose chief occupation is to teach the doctrines of an- 
archy, syndicalism, and force, and who promote unrest 
and disloyalty among our population of foreign birth; and 

“Whereas, as a result of the nefarious, seditious, and disloyal 
teachings aforesaid, there is a well-founded belief that 
there does now exist in this Nation an extensive organized 
conspiracy to forcibly overthrow our form of government, 
to hold our Constitution and laws in contempt, and to 
substitute therefor a government by a class for that class— 
the so-called soviet or proletariat; and 

“Whereas those of our institutions which guarantee the 
equal rights and opportunities of all of our citizens are 
thus put in jeopardy: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved by the Chamber of Commerce of the County of 
Yavapai, State of Arizona, That the Senate and Congress of 
the United States and the legislatures of the several States be 
urged to enact the most stringent laws to suppress the dis- 
loyal and seditious activities above set forth; that ample 
funds be placed at the disposal of those charged with the en- 
forcement of such laws; and that all aliens engaged in dis- 
loyal propaganda or practices be deported from our country; 
Be it further 


1920. 
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“ Resolved, That we heartily commend and urge upon the 
Senators and Representative from the State of Arizona their 
most hearty and yigorous support of H. R. 10650, entitled ‘A 
bill defining sedition, the promoting thereof, providing punish- 
ment therefor, and for other purposes:’ Be it further 

“ Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the 
Senators and Representative of the State of Arizona in the 
United States Congress. 


“ YAVAPAI County CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


“ Approved: 

E. S. CLARK, President. 
“ Attest: 
“ [SEAL.] “B, M. SPARKES, Secretary.” 


Mr. ASHURST. I also ask to have printed in the RECORD a 
resolution adopted by Henry Berry Post, No. 4, American Legion. 
There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 
At a regular meeting of Henry Berry Post, No. 4, of the 
American Legion, held on the 18th day of January, 1920, the fol- 
‘lowing resolution was duly adopted: 
Preamble and resolution. 
“Whereas a copy of the report of Attorney General Palmer to 
the Senate has come to the attention of this post; and 
“Whereas we view with alarm the need of a proper law to deal 
with anarchists and radicals of all kinds who seek to de- 
stroy our Government; and 
“Whereas the right of naturalization has been shamefully 
abused in this country and thousands of men have acquired 
American citizenship by fraud and bad faith; and 
“ Whereas the Hon. MARTIN L. Davey, Member of Congress from 
the State of Ohio, is sponsor of a bill defining sedition, and 
providing for the deportation of aliens and naturalized citi- 
zens who shall be convicted of sedition, or the promotion 
thereof: Therefore be it 


“ Resolved, That we urge upon the Congress of the United 
States to enact into law the Davey bill or other legislation, pro- 
viding for the drastic punishment of all persons found guilty of 
sedition, or advising, advocating, teaching, or justifying of any 
act of sedition; and for the prompt deportation of any alien or 
any naturalized citizen who shall be convicted of sedition or the 
promotion thereof; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the 
governor of the State, our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress, to the Hon. MARTIN L. Davey, Member of Congress, and 


to the press.“ 
“M. F. MURPHY, 
Commander of Henry Berry Post. 


“©. C. Fames, Post Adjutant.” 


Mr. NEWBERRY presented a petition of the Adult Bible 
Class of the Congregational Sunday School, of Three Oaks, 
Mich., and a petition of the Rotary Club of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
praying for the ratification of the treaty of peace with Ger- 
many, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Manistique, Mich., praying for the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for the suppression of bolshevism and the deportation of 
undesirable aliens, which was referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first time, 
and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 3771) to correct the military record of Joseph B. 
Forbes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 5 

A bill (S. 3772) to authorize national banking associations 
to establish and maintain branches; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. SRi 

By Mr. GORE (by request) : : 

A bill (S. 8773) to provide for the payment of interest on 
reserve balances in Federal reserve banks; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. McLEAN (by request): 

A bill (S. 8774) to authorize the coinage of a Roosevelt 2-cent 
coin; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A bill (S. 3775) to reimburse the heirs of Chief Heavy 
Runner on account of his death and for property taken from 
ari the time of the Baker massacre; to the Committee on 


Attest: 
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By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill ( a 8776) granting an increase of pension to Henrietta 

an 

A bill (S. 3777) granting a pension to Hattie Kindred; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 3778) for the relief of Frank Carpenter (with ac 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 146) directing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to furnish the Senate certain detailed informa- 
tion secured from income and profits tax returns of taxable 
year 1918; to the Committee on Finance. 


PROPOSED INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE. 


Mr. KENYON. I submit a concurrent resolution and ask 
that it be referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 24) was referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor, as follows: 


Whereas in the period 8 which we are now passing of adjustment 
of war-time conditions of business and industry to normal conditions 
there exists no 1 national agency for the settlement of industrial 
disputes or for the determination of a general labor policy; and 

Whereas no general arrangement has as yet been worked out by repre- 
sentatives of employers and employees as to the fundamental este 
ciples which should obtain in the adjustment of industrial relations 
and conditions, or the labor standards which should be observed; and 

Whereas the eral public has suffered much from this state of affairs, 
and will s further loss and inconvenience if the present situation 
is allowed to continue; and 

Whereas unless some national machinery, based on certain well-defined 
principis for the peaceable adjustment of industrial caputo, is 
established, not only the continuity of production can not main- 
tained but also the acceleration of production to its maximum propor- 
tions, of which our country and the world are in so grievous need, 
can not be hoped for: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That with the desire to assist the President the present emergency, 
and to bring industrial peace and prosperity to all our people, the Con- 
pon 5 Dated States recommends the following course of action to 

President: 


putes peas the action of a national industrial congress as hereinafter 


roceed to 
e former 


adjustment of labor disputes and for such other Pk — as it ey deem 
proper for the advancement of industrial peace and the public welfare. 


a permanent series of prin- 
al relations and the adjust- 
er purpose of sanction- 
ing standards of working conditions to obtain in prar gela d that a na- 

ch shall be 


to be designated by the president of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

b. One delegate each to be named by the chief executives of the na- 
sonat pana international unions affiliated with the American Federation 
0 r. 


d. p. esignated by the chief executives of each 
of the legitimate local unions not affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor recognized by employers. 

e. The remaining number of d tes to make up the total of 150 
from the labor group to be selected from State municipal federa- 
tions of labor and from sep racsiatives of the National Women’s Trade 
Union League, apportioned as may seem just and See: by the Presi- 
dent’s industrial conference as hereinafter provided, including 10 to be 
selected from labor not affiliated with federations of labor. 

II. Group of employers— 

a. — elegates to be designated by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence 2 

b. One delegate to be selected by the president of each of the manu - 
facturers’ associations which are organized on a national basis, such as 
the National Erectors’ Association, American Cotton Mill Manufacturers’ 
Association, Iron and Steel Institute, National Coal Operators’ Associa- 


tion, ete. 

c. One delegate each from the representative investment paning 
houses which have to do particularly with the financing of industr 
delegates not to exceed a total 


and 5 corporations, suc! 
r Fiye representatives designated by the Investment Bankers’ Asso- 
on 


of 25. 
205 Thirteen representatives designated by the United States Chamber 
erce, 
at Twelve delegates to be designated by the Committee of Railway 
ecutives. 
g. The remaining delegates to make the total of 150 for the employers’ 
to be selected from other organizations of employers as the. 
dent’s industrial conference may deem just and proper, as herein- 
after provided, including 10 to be selected from industries not affiliated 
with any national tion. 
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III. That the industrial conference, constituted entirely of rep 
sentatives of the public, which bas been calied by the President 3 
which is nee In session, be instructed to act as a committee on organiza- 
tion and rogram for the national industrial congress hereinbefore re pror 
paN, an ustrial a 


group ps desi 
of 50, shall take part in its deliberations rr re 
IV. That at 


That the sum of $50,000 from the funds in the 


riated x ereby a —— to be used 
under the direction of — out the foregoing 
recommendations, 


Mr. KENYON subsequently said: Mr. President, this morning 
I submitted a concurrent resolution, but had no opportunity to 
explain it. I now embrace this opportunity to say just a word 
concerning its provisions. 

The resolution is in reference to the labor situation. I in- 
tended to submit it some time ago, ‘but waited for the recom- 
mendations of the present industrial conference. It is not in- 
tended at all as critical of the work or recommendation of this 
conference. I believe, as suggested by them, that some form of 
industrial courts is necessary. In the introduction of their 
report they say: 


Th ht r betw: empl: and employee in E in- 
ausiries ex — Se promoted hy the deliberate organization that 
nen. 


That states the question I am trying to get at in this resolu- 
tion. I assume the industrial conference will Iater enunciate 
their view as to how this organization of relationship between 
employer and employee is to be accomplished. I fail to see just 
how we can have courts without an industrial code, 
which shall set forth the fundamentals as to “ the right relation- 
ship between employer and employee,” and I do not see how this 
troublesome question can ever be settled until there is an in- 
dustrial code. 

You could not well have a Congress without a Constitution or 
courts without a code; likewise how can you have industrial 

courts without an industrial code? If employer and employee 
could get together and agree on an industrial code, 
the eight-hour day, a living wage, the right of collective bargain- 
ing, and other fundamental matters, then disputes over these 
fundamentals could be taken care of in the industrial courts. 
But they can not be, and it seems to.me we must solve this 
fundamental relationship before courts will be of practical value, 
and we might as well meet that question fairly and determine it. 

The conference proposed in the resolution goes far beyond the 
present conference or the former one, which ended in disaster. 
It will be an industrial conference. . 
and it was successful. The first thought eee 
ference is too large, but you must have a conference representing 
17. Us DAOME ANA TE kee They will spend 
a week or two, as they did in England, arguing and discussing, 
and then get down to fundamentals through committees. The 
creation of a national labor board will help in solving these 
problems until such time as the national industrial congress 
provided for in the resolution shall make its report to Congress. 

I desired to say these few words with reference to the resolu- 
tion I submitted this morning. 


REPLY TO THE CHARGES AGAINST THE COPPER PRODUCERS. 
Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have here a copy of an 


of January 13, written by Mr. Walter 
Douglas is engaged in the production of copperin the Southwest, 
and he and the other copper producers of this country were 
recently made the objects of bitter attacks. It seems to me but 
fair that the copper producers who have been attacked should 
have some opportunity to reply, as nearly as possible in the same 
forum where the attack has been made. So I ask unanimous 
consent to include in the Rxconn a copy of the article written by 
Mr. Douglas. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


REPLY TO THE GRAHAM 9 CHARGES AGAİNST COPPER 


CERS. 


Resolved further, 
Tren not otherwise app 
è 


“In the New York Times of December 17 appeared an article 
reporting a discussion in the House of Representatives of the 
report of the special House Committee Investigating War De- 
partment Expenditures. This committee, commonly known as 
the Graham committee, submitted a report on November 11 
designated as Report No. 463, from which the following is an 
extract: 

aoe tus deat FENICI Suet Of Ce Unie MATS Co., im- 
mense profits were made by the producers of by Ss 
combination of lo w price is copper producers, whi 


combinati 
aided and 8 overnment, although in victation o of the 
law of the lan 


“The Times article above referred to states that Mr, 
Guan, speaking as chairman of the committee for the Re- 
publican majority members— 


“Attacked the method of sale oh sere Byes artment of 100,000,000 
pounds of ee ee coppe held whi was signed. Copper 
produce: rip Shy were large 1 a excess of correct 
amounts due der 80 Governmen Copper $ ae the wa 

“It appears t the cers in . „ 
the United Metals Co. secured great and substantial profits, and In 
paces of the surplus copper from the Government through this same 

cy gained control of the market and i substantial 

br upo ar N same a second time. The 8 were, 
tions agreed to by the Government, led ae secure large 

2 which they otherwise would not have secured, The Borers 
ment 3 made it 8 for certain copper producers to maintain and 


largely increase ce of copper to the oie since the signin: 
a the Binge of its surplus to a combination of 8 


It will undoubtedly appear to those conversant with the 
transactions between the copper producers and the Government 
during the war that a confutation of such charges would be 
not only unnecessary but entirely superfluous; unfortunately, 
however, the general public is not in a position to know the 
facts. The inference, whether intentional or not, in the state- 
ment in Report No. 463 that ‘In some of the cases cited the 
committee is of the opinion that constructive if not actual fraud 
occurred, vitiating settlements,’ places the producers in a posi- 
tion which they are unwilling to accept, and which is not in 
accordance with the evidence placed before the committee. 

In this report two alleged facts are complained of: First, 
that immense profits were made by copper producers; and, sec- 
ond, that such profits resulted from a combination of low-price 
producers, which combination was, though illegal, aided and 
abetted by the Government. 

First as to immense profits: 

“It might be interesting to sketch briefly the market 
fluctuations in the price of the metal throughout the period 
of war. At the outbreak of hostilities in 1914, due to the 
cessation of export trade, which had absorbed over 50 per cent 
of he eae DECS TIPICE Se te 
below the cost of production. In 1915 the war d ghee began 
to be felt, and at the close of that year the price rose to 22} 
cents. In 1916 the demand became ean, wad tee 
price advanced to an average for the year of 27.202 cents. At 
the beginning of 1917 the price was over 80 cents per pound, 
and forward contracts for the first quarter were executed at 
from 81 to 83 cents. 

“About this time, in conformity with the then preparedness 
plans of this country, the Government approached some of the 
large producers for a price and immediate delivery on a con- 
siderable tonnage of copper for the Army and Navy. As indica- 
tive of the loyal desire of the whole industry to cooperate, this 
metal was furnished at 163 cents per pound, or the average 
selling price for the previous 10 years, although copper was at 
the time selling for over 30 cents. There was much criticism 
of this transaction, but if it was an error it was certainly one 
of the heart and marked the inception of an era of closest mu- 
tual cooperation with the administration. 

“On our entry into the war the Government adopted a policy 
of price fixing and one of the earliest commodities to be af- 
fected was copper. As it became known that nonessential in- 
dustries would be forbidden the metal and that our Govern- 
ment would fix the price not only for its own requirements but 
for the allied powers, the price declined after March, and elec- 
trolytie copper was selling for slightly over 26 cents, when 
the price- committee of the War Industries Board, on 
September 21, 1917, fixed the price at 234 cents per pound, 
with the added condition that wages, which were based on a 
sliding scale equivalent to a 26-cent market, should not be re- 
duced. In spite of increased costs of production, this price 
maintained until July 2, 1918, when the Government granted 
an increase of 24 cents to compensate for increased freight 
rates and wages and a higher toll to refiners. The 26-cent price 
remained to the close of the war. 

“While comparisons are odious to those in whose favor they 
do not trend, may it not be pertinent to compare the relative 
advance in copper to that in other commodities? As before 
stated, the selling price of copper was 16% cents for the 10 years 
prior to our entry into the war. The Graham committee report 
covers transactions only since the United States became a party 
to the struggle. Therefore the percentage of increase was for 
the first 15 months 41 per cent and for the last 4 months 56 
per cent. Does this, under the conditions of high labor and 
material costs, 60 per cent increase in freights and the admitted 
inefficiency of labor, indicate profiteering? 

“During the period under consideration wheat sold at an 
average price of $2.03 per bushel, or 110 per cent above the 10- 
year prewar price. Pig iron sold at a price 129 per cent above 
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the prewar average; structural steel, 120 per cent; and lead, 
72 per cent—to cite only a few other essential commodities. 

“As apparently so-called ‘low-price’ copper producers, which 
may be assumed to mean ‘low cost,’ have been singled out for 
special attack, it is surely unnecessary to point cut that those 
mines so gifted by nature with conditions which permit the 
extraction of the metal cheaply, were penalized by an 80 per 
cent war-profit tax, thus placing them on an equality with those 
less favorably endowed. 

“The Federal Trade Commission in its report of June 30, 
1919, entitled ‘ Copper,’ gave the average costs of all the Amer- 
ican companies for the year 1918 as 16.17 cents, allowing only 
seven-tenths of a cent for depletion and excluding all except 
local State taxes. It might also be stated, as pointed out by the 
commission, that charges for exploration and deyelopment work 
during this period were almost negligible owing to shortage of 
labor. As the Federal corporation and excess-profits taxes, prop- 
erly falling most heavily on the low-cost producers and those who 
are charged in the Graham report with having entered into an 
illegal combination with the connivance of the Government, 
will probably be about 23 cents per pound of copper, the mar- 
gin of profit since the United States entered the war will not 
have averaged that of prewar years, while since the armistice 
such metal as has been sold has not paid for the cost of ex- 
traction. 

“As to the charge that ‘immense profits were made by the 
producers of copper by virtue of a combination of the low-price 
producers, which combination was aided and encouraged by the 
Government, although in violation of the law of the land,’ it 
should only be necessary to explain the machinery devised by the 
War Industries Board to show the absurdity of the allegation. 

“ When the Government took practical charge of the industry 
it utilized the highly developed selling organizations of the 
United Metals Selling Co. and the American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co.; the former for the distribution of copper for domestic 
consumption and the latter for the export business. A com- 
mittee known as the copper producers’ committee was formed, 
consisting of the representatives of all the important selling 
agencies. This committee, acting under the instructions of the 
War Industries Board, and being itself practically a Government 
agency, allocated to the allied nations and the domestic con- 
sumers their respective proportions of output as directed. The 
United Metals Selling Co. and the American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co. actually donated, without expense to the Government 
or the other producers, the services of their specialized and 
efficient organizations to simplify the very complicated object 
desired. Surely there was nothing illegal nor in restraint of 
trade in such an arrangement, which constituted simply a means 
for equitable and intelligent distribution of product, without 
power or initiative even to consider the question of price. 

“On the presentation of the committee report to Congress on 
December 16 Mr. GRAHAM attacked the War Department and the 
United Metals Selling Co. for what he termed was a means by 
which it was made possible ‘for certain copper producers to 
maintain and largely increase the price of copper to the public 
since the signing of the armistice by disposing of its surplus to 
a combination of such producers.’ The facts, which are of record 
in the files of the committee, are as follows: 

“At the conclusion of hostilities the Government found itself 
in possession of approximately 100,000,000 pounds of refined 
copper, brass, and scrap, which it was anxious to dispose of. 
Not desiring to create an abnormal condition by flooding the 
market, which would have depressed the price and caused a seri- 
ous financial loss, the Government entered into an arrangement 
with all the producers through the United Metals Selling Co. 
whereby this surplus stock should be sold along with that in the 
hands of the producers in proportion to the ratio which the 
Government stock bore to that of the producers. By this means 
the surplus was sold and the same price realized as was received 
by all the other selling agencies, so that the Government will 
have obtained approximately 17} cents per pound for its surplus, 
which, while undoubtedly representing a loss as compared to the 
price paid, was far more than would have been received had 
these holdings been dumped upon an already overstocked market 
in one lot. As the average price obtained for copper was, as 
before stated, 174 cents since the armistice, which is admittedly 
below the average cost of production, the ‘ great and substantial 
profits’ complained of by Mr. GRAHAM are hard to visualize. 

“Tt is conceivable that a Nation; organized administratively 
for peace conditions only, when confronted with the problems 
which presented themselves in the spring of 1917, might natu- 
rally have experienced extreme difficulty in perfecting an or- 
ganization competent to obtain full value for its expenditures. 
There were bound to be wasteful and extravagant contracts 
made by inexperienced and zealous agents of the Government, 


‘endeavoring to secure ratification without reservations. 


and it is undoubtedly proper and desirable that full investiga- 
tion of war expenditures should be made in order to ascertain if 
any taint of fraud existed in connection with such transactions. 
The American public wants no whitewashing of fraudulent or 
even doubtful contracts, nor will it stand for charges, definite 
or implied, which can not be substantiated by facts and which 
have been spread broadcast for purely partisan reasons. 

“The copper producers invite the most searching and public 
investigation of their relation with the Government, confident 
that any unprejudiced tribunal will decide that the charges made 
by the Graham committee are false and vicious and circulated 
solely and purely for campaign purposes.” 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS COVENANT. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial by Mr. Bryan commenting 
on an amendment which I offered to the League of Nations 
covenant, together with a letter which I will furnish later, com- 
menting in part upon this subject. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

GORE’S REFERENDUM AMENDMENT, 


“On another page will be found an extract from Senator 
Gore’s speech, made during the treaty discussion in advocacy 
of an advisory vote on war. His amendment was voted down, 
but the vote does not indicate the real attitude of the Senate on 
the subject. The Democrats who were likely to favor Mr. Gonz's 
amendment were restrained from voting for it while they were 
And 
then, too, there would be some hesitancy about forcing such a 
provision on all the nations even though our Senators might 
unanimously favor an application of the principles to our own 
Nation. 

“The principle for which Senator Gore contends is entirely 
sound and ought to be adopted by this country, and ought also 
be brought before the League of Nations by our delegates. If 
there is any merit at all in the doctrine that governments must 
derive their just powers from the consent of the governed, 
surely the governed ought to have the right to decide for them- 
selves, by popular yote, a question as important as going to 
war. No other subject comes so near to the people. It has 
long been the custom to submit constitutional amendments to a 
popular vote, and in cities bond issues and grants of franchises 
are submitted to popular vote. If people have the right to be 
heard on such questions, how much greater is their right to be 
heard on questions that involve their lives and the exercising 
of the taxing power as it is employed in time of war. A refer- 
endum on war would give greater assurance of peace than any 
other provision that could be made. With the advent of women 
into politics the argument in favor of a referendum gathers 
additional strength and the probability of a peaceful solution 
of international difficulties increases. Senator Gore should not 
be discouraged by the defeat of his resolution; the principle is 
right, and a righteous principle always triumphs finally. 

A “W. J. BRYAN.” 
HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

H. R. 9023. An act to give effect to certain provisions of the 
convention for the protection of trade-marks and commercial 
names, made and signed in the city of Buenos Aires, in the 
Argentine Republic, August 20, 1910, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Patents. 

H. R. 11449. An act providing that any person who served in 
the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States during 
any war who was killed in action or died of wounds incurred 
or disease contracted in such service shall be deemed to have 
been honorably discharged from such service, and to give pen- 
sionable status to the widow or former widow of any such per- 
son, was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

SHIPPING BOARD CLAIMS, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there further morning business? 

Mr. FERNALD. I ask unanimous consent to take from the 
ealendar the bill (S. 8451) authorizing the United States Ship- 
ping Board to adjust the equitable claims of wooden-ship build- 
ers arising out of the prosecution of the war, and I deem it fair 
to the Senate to make a few very brief remarks in regard to 
it. I shall then ask unanimous consént to proceed to its con- 
sideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has reference to the bill he re- 
ported yesterday from the Committee on Commerce? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. In that case I am compelled to ask for a quo- 
rum, because there is one Senator now absent who will be very 
much interested in what the Senator is going to say. 
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Mr. FERNALD. I shall be very glad to have that done. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Call the roll 

The Reading Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Hale McKellar Smith, Md. 
Beckham Harding McLean Smith, S. C. 
Borah Harris McNary Smoot 
Brandegee Harrison Moses neer 
Calder Henderson Myers Stanley 
Capper Hitcheock Ster 
Chamberlain Johnson, Calif. New Su d 
Colt Jones, N. Mex, Newberry Townsend 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Norris Trammell 
Cummins Kello; Overman Underw 
Curtis Kendrick Wadsworth 
Dial Kenyon Page alsh, 
Edge ine. Phelan Walsh, Mont, 
Fernald Kirby Pittman Ullams 
Prejinghu loge Sheppard Bid coasts 
Sretinghuysen p 

ore McCormick Sherman 
Gronna McCumber Simmons 


Mr. MOSES. I announce the absence of my colleague [Mr. 
Keves] on account of illness in his family. I ask that this 
announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] 
is detained by illness in his family. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Tomas] are detained at their homes by 
illness. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Nucent], the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Pomerenr], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. SOTH], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Sarra] are absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-nine Senators have responded 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield to my colleague, and to-morrow morn- 
ing I shall call up the bill to which I referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 


AWARDS OF NAVAL DECORATIONS. 


Mr. HALE. I move to take from the calendar Senate reso- 
lution 285 and proceed to its consideration. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Maine. 
Mr. PTITMAN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. Is 
the motion debatable? 
The VICH PRESIDENT. It is not debatable. 
Mr. TRAMMELL. F suggest that the resolution which the 
Senator from Maine desires fo have taken up be read so that we 
may know what it contains. i 
The VICH PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 
The reading elerk read Senate resolution 285, submitted by 
Mr. Harr on the 20th instant, as follows: 


subeommittee th 
ister oaths, and to ns tag such hearings 


with any subject which may be before said tee, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, be, and the same is hereby, amended to authorize and 
power the si {ttee a to on of awards in 


it deem 

necessary, the expense thereof to be paid from the contingent d of 

the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Maine. 


Mr. ASHURST: Upon that motion I ask for the yeas and 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to eall the roll. 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called}. I am paired with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Pareps]. I transfer that pair to the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] and vote “nay.” 

Mr, FERNALD (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. JOHNSON]. 


Gerry] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Gay]. In his 
absence I withhold my vote. $ 

Mr. NEWBERRY (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senfor Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rrrnl. In his ab- 
sence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN], 
and therefore withhold my vote until I can secure a transfer. 
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Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Dir- 
LINGHAM]). In his absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a 
standing pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, 
PENROSE}. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr, Surrzrl, and vote “nay.” ; 

Mr. WOLCOTT (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr, WATSON]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr, 
NvucEnt], and vote “nay.” ' 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GORE (after having voted in the negative). I am 
paired with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr, 
Erxris], and therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (after having voted In the negative). 
I have a pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Knox]. He is not present, and I have not been able to obtain 
a transfer. I therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Warren] to the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
STANLEY], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forrerrr} is absent on account of ill- 
ness. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Swanson] is necessarily absent on account of the illness 
of his wife. During that absence I am paired with that Senator, 
and therefore withhold my vote. 

TENANT Has the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owrn] 
vo 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. EDGE. In his absence, I withhold my vote. If at liberty 
to vote, I should vote “yea.” 

Mr. FERNALD. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Jonnson] to the junior Senator from 
California [Mr. Jornson]}, and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I transfer my pair with the Senator- 
from Vermont [Mr. DELINGHAM] to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. SHIELDS], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. STANLEY entered the Chamber and voted “ nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (after having voted in the negative). The 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Stanrey], to whom I transferred 
my pair with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren], hav- 
ing come in and voted, I withdraw my vote. 

Begs CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 


g pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Barr] with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes] with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] ; and 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS]. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 31, as follows: 


YEAS—31. 

Brandegee Frelinghuysen McCormick Sherman 

Gronna MeLean moot 
Capper Hale McNary meer 

t elson Ster 

Kell New Sut and 
Curtis Kenyon Norris To 
Fernald Lenroot Wi 
France Poindexter 

NATS—31. 

Ashurst Hitchcock Pittman Stanley 

Jones, N. Mex, Pomerene amm 
Borah Kend Robinson Underwood 
Culberson 5 alsh, 
Dial Kirb: Simmons ‘alsh, Mont. | 
Harris McKellar Smith, Ga. Williams 
Harrison Myers Smith, Wolcott | 
Henderson Phelan Smith, S. C. 

NOT VOTING—33 
Ball Gerry Moses Shields 
Bankhea Gore ewberry Smith, Aris, 
Chamberlain John Nugent Swanson 
Dilling! Johnson, S. Dak. Overman Thomas 
— Jones, Wash. wen Warren 
eyes Penrose Watson 

Fall Knox Phipps 
Fletcher La Sous Ransdell 


So Mr. Hare's motion was rejected. 
ADMIRAL WILLIAM S. SIMS, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I ask the Chair to lay before the 
Senate Senate resolution 287, which went over yesterday under 
the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I had heard no announcement of 
the Chair to that effect. 


1920. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; a vote has been taken since 
the morning business closed. It ‘will reguire a motion to take 
up this resolution. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I move, then, that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Senate resolution 287. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What is the motion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate resolution 287. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let the resolution be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be stated. 

The resolution (S. Res. 287) submitted by Mr. Wars of 
Montana on the 2ist instant was read, as follows: 
‘Whereas at 


/ 


received in evidence 5g thus 
tofore addressed by him to the Be 
among other things, the writer sal 
“6. In the latter part of March. 1917, in 
from the American ambassador in London, 
the oe Government that a — * officer 


were received at that 
xn icit 7 amonition: ‘Don’t let the Bri 
eyes. It is none of our poraa 
fire. ne would as svon fight th as the Germans. 


Whereas the said Secretary of the Navy has, thro 
= ticity Levies haying given to Admiral Sims 
on 
ee Don't let the British pull the wool over your eyes. 
our business pulling Ape are ts out of the fire. 
sonn pie the Britin 2. as the 


Whereas it is t thet if such an admonition was given to the 
said Admiral at the time and under the circumstances detailed 
it was and must have been „ by him to have been highly 
confidential: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolwed, That it is hereby declared to be the sense of the Senate 

that the disclosure of the alleged admonition by Admiral cunsti- 

the secret . of an officer of the 


tuting, if a part of 
1 States? Navy Rng puke eve of 
importance an 


the public press, 
e alleged admoni- 


It is none of 
We would as 


Bikes 
unqualified aereas — 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the metion of 
the Senator from Montana that the Senate proceed to consider 
the resolution which has just been read. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr, LODGE called fer the yeas and nays, 
and they were ordered. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Call the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I have 
a pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox]. 
In his absence I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I 
should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Prirps], I transfer that pair 
to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Banxneap] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BALL], who is absent. 
For the present I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I 
should vote “yea.” 

‘Mr. GORE (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS], and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is necessarily ab- 
sent on account of the illness of his wife, and hns asked me 
to take care of him during that absence by a pair. Therefore 
I withhold my vote. 

Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smo rons], who is 
absent from the Chamber, and therefore withhold my vote. 
If at liberty to oa I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). I make the 
same 55 as to my pair as heretofore, and vote 
s * . 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). Repeating the 
announcement previously made with reference to my pair, I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. NEWBERRY (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 


WARREN]. As he is not present, I withhold my vote, not being 


able to get a transfer. 
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Mr. KIRBY (when Mr. Rosinson’s name was called). I 
announce the unavoidable absence of my colleague, the senior 
2 from Arkansas [Mr. Rorryson], who is detained hy 

ess. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLING- 
HAM] to fhe Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Sranrtey] and vote 
“ yea. 

Mr. WILLIAMS {when his name was called). Repeating the 
announcement made on the previous roll call of my pair aud its 
transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 
Mr. FLETCHER. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. BALL] to the Senator from Idaho [Mr. NUGENT] 


and vote “yea.” 
I transfer my pair with the junior 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kwox] to the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Romxsox] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. I have a general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator fram Colorado IMr. THomas], which I transfer to the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotterrs], and vote 


Mr. WOLCOTT (after having voted in the affirmative). I am 
just advised that the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warsen], 
with whom I have a general pair, did not vote. I was under the 
3 that he had voted. That being the case, I withdraw 
1 0 CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Krrrodel with the Senater 
from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]; and 

The Senator frem New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes] with the Ser- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL]. 

The result was announoced—yeas 30, nays 33, as fellows: 

YEAS—20. 


Ashurst Henderson Smith, S. C. 
Beckham Trammell 

Fones, N. Mex. Pittman Underwood 
‘Culberson Kendrick Walsh, Mass. 
Dial Kin Walsh, Mont. 
Fletcher by Shields Williams 
Harris McKellar Smith, Ga. 
Harrison Myers Smith, Må. 

NAYS—23. 
Borah Frelinghuysen McCumber Smoot 
Calder Hal MeN. Bierling 
e ary 
— Harding a 
t Calif, New Townsend 
Cummins Norris Wadsworth 
Curtis Lenroct Pa, 
Edge Pomdexter 
France ick Sherman 
NOT VOTING—22, 
Newberry 8 

Bankhead Johanson, S. Dak. Nugent Smith, Ariz. 
Dillingham Jones, Wash. Overman Stanley 
Filkins K 8 n 
Fall Keyes Phipps Thomas 
Fernald Knox Warren 
Gay La Follette Reed Watson 
Gerry Moses Robinson Wolcott 


So the motion of Mr. Wals of Montana was rejected. 
SHIPPING BOARD CLAIMS, 


Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I wish to make a very brief 
statement about a measure which I am going to ask the Senate 
to consider at this time. I believe it to be of sufficient impor- 
tance to haye immediate consideration. 

The purpose of the bill is te fulfill an obligation which the 
United States in goed faith owes to certain builders of wooden 
ships, and the justice of this measure will be apparent when the 
facts are understood. When Congress declared war against 
Germany our most immediate need was for ships, becamse with- 
out them neither our men nor our supplies could be rendered 
available in Europe. Confronting that condition, the Govern- 
ment sought to procure the establishment ef shipbuilding plants, 
and men were sent into all parts of the country for the purpose 
of holding public and semipublic meetings at which the absolute 
necessity of having ships was explained, and the people were 
urged in the most earnest way to provide for building them, 
An appeal was not only made to the patriotism of the people as 
an inducement for them to establish and equip shipbuilding 
plants, but they were assured that the Government would pro- 
tect them against less and allow them a fair profit on their in- 
vestment. All of the shipbuilding yards for the relief of which 
this bill is intended were constructed and equipped under such 
circumstances. 

Contracts for building ships were, in time, made with these 
companies, though in many instances the work had been pro- 
gressing for weeks or even months without any contract and 
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upon the assurances given by letters or by telegrams or in per- 
sonal conferences. The first contracts obligated the Government 
to pay the cost of building the ships, plus 10 per cent; but that 
form of contract was soon superseded by a contract to pay a 
certain sum which it was calculated by the Government experts 
would return a profit ranging from $30,000 to $42,000, depending 
on freight rates, which in turn depended on the proximity of the 
plants to the materials and the supplies which they required. 
The building on the Pacific coast was, with two or three excep- 
tions, done under lump-sum contracts; but on the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts the lump-sum contracts were soon superseded by con- 
tracts to pay the cost of the ships plus a fixed fee of $15,000 per 
hull, $7,000 of which was intended to cover yard depreciation 
and $8,000 was intended as compensation for the service. Every 
contract did not follow these terms precisely, but the few excep- 
tional cases vary from them very little. 

These shipbuilding companies were assured by the Govern- 
ment that their yards would be given work enough to fully re- 
turn the investment, with a fair compensation, but they were 
not given contracts in the beginning for such a number of ships 
as would fulfill that assurance, because the policy of the board 
was to give a contract for a certain number of ships, and when 
that was finished a contract for a further number. That policy 
was based upon the belief of the board that the companies would 
exert themselyes to complete each contract in order that they 
might obtain a further contract. 

When the armistice was signed the Government immediately 
abandoned the construction of wooden ships, and canceled all 
contracts for them, thus saving a sum estimated by the chair- 
man of the Shipping Board at between $125,000,000 and $130,- 
000,000. The Government fully recognized, however, that it 
was obligated, in good faith, to keep not only its contracts with 
but also its assurances to those companies, and a board of can- 
cellation was immediately organized by the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, instructed to settle claims on the same basis as is 
provided in the bill under consideration, and something like 70 
claims were so settled. But with a change in the personnel of 
the Shipping Board, resulting in the selection of a new chair- 
man, further settlements were suspended. The moral obliga- 
tion of the Government was not disputed, but it was held that 
under the law as it now stands the board has no power to pay 
any claims except those resting on a purely legal obligation of 
the Government. Under this conviction the present chairman 
discontinued the policy of his predecessors and refused to ap- 
prove any further settlements according to the admitted moral 
obligation of the Government. It is proper that we should say, 
however, that the chairman’s position in that regard was purely 
a question of power with him; and, recognizing the justice of 
the claims involved, he has recommended the passage of this bill. 

The evidence submitted to your committee shows that unless 
this bill is passed without unnecessary delay a very great hard- 
ship will be inflicted on many worthy American citizens. In a 
number of cases—indeed, we might say that in practically all 
of these cases—men have not only invested their own money in 
the capital stock of these companies but they have become 
sureties for the companies at the banks and for money bor- 
rowed wherever it could be obtained. Those obligations aggre- 
gate millions of dollars, and unless relief is afforded hundreds 
of men will be hopelessly bankrupted through no fault of their 
own, and simply because they sought to help the Government in 
its hour of trial, accepting its assurances in lieu of its positive 
contracts. 

It is estimated that to settle the claims provided for in this bill 
will cost the Government about $15,000,000, which will be less 
than 40 per cent of the amount reserved by the Shipping Board 
for that purpose. 

Accompanying the report your committee submits a printed 
copy of the hearings held by it while considering the bill. 

The urgency of this case, I believe, demands that the bill shall 
have immediate consideration, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be considered at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none. The Chair lays the bill before the Senate. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 8451) authorizing the United States Shipping 
Board to adjust equitable claims of wooden-ship builders arising 
out of the prosecution of the war, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Commerce with amendments. 

Mr. KING. Is the bill up for consideration? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. 

Mr. KING. Has the Senator from Maine moved to take it up 
for consideration at this time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine obtained 
unanimous consent to have it taken up. The Chair made a loud 
inquiry as to whether there was objection, and there was none. 


The Assistant Secretary proceeded to read the bill, 

The first amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 1, line 4, after the word “ authorized,” to insert the words 
“and directed,” so as to read: 

That the United States Shipping Board be, and it is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to adjust, 3 and pay the claims of individuals, 
firms, or corporations who built or contrac to build wooden ships for 
the United States, etc, 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, I hope the amendment in 
line 4 will be rejected. It is thoroughly out of harmony with 
the declared purposes of the bill. The bill is represented to be 
one giving authority to the Shipping Board to make these set- 
tlements. That is all that seems to be asked for, The com- 
mittee comes in now and asks by this amendment to make it 
mandatory that the board shall proceed in accordance with the 
act to make settlement. I think we ought to leave something 
to the discretion of the board. If we grant authority, we have 
done everything that is necessary. I suggest the rejection of 
the amendment in line 4. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is it a direction by Congress to the Ship» 
ping Board to adjust, liquidate, and pay? That leaves no option. 

Mr. HARDING. It is not only a direction, but it specifies 
the terms on which the settlement shall be made, without re- 
gard to the contract. It ought not to be in the bill. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That leaves no discretion to the Shipping 
Board. 

Mr. FERNALD. It authorizes the Shipping Board to pay all 
just and equitable claims, and directs them to do so. I can 
see no objection to it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Why is it not sufficient to authorize them 
to take the steps? Here is an expression from Congress, which 
has not passed on the claims, directing the board to adjust, 
liquidate, and pay the claims. An authorization ought to be 
sufficient. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator 
that an authorization might enable them to proceed to adjust, 
liquidate, and pay, but it does not direct them to do it. There 
might be a question whether that would be giving them suffi- 
cient power unless Congress proceeded not only to authorize 
them but to direct them to adjust these claims. * 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Will the Senator permit an interruption? 
I understood from the statement of the Senator from Maine 
that the Shipping Board had been paying these claims and 
would be willing to pay them now if they had authority to do 
so. Why direct them to do it? It simply restores the power 
which was exercised by the former Shipping Board, but which 
the present chairman denies he possesses. I understood the 
statement of the Senator from Maine to be that all he was 
asking for was an authorization which would justify the 
Shipping Board in making payments. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am inclined to think the Shipping Board 
would proceed, but, as a matter of fact, some portions of these 
claims have been thoroughly admitted, and there is no dispute 
about them; yet they do not pay them. They hold those por- 
tions up until they can adjust other questions in dispute, It 
was for that reason, I think, that the committee thought the 
words “and directed” should be inserted. The chairman of 
the board, I am quite sure, welcomes this sort of a direction. 
It is not intended to compel anything that he does not want to 
do or does not think ought to be done. I think he feels himself 
that it simply strengthens the authority. The committee 
thought they ought to be told positively to make these adjust- 
ments and payments at once. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. ‘Mr. President, I think that would be a very 
serious error. Congress has no time to investigate and deter- 
mine whether these claims should be paid. Congress can author- 
ize the board to do it. The authority is just as sufficient to 
justify the act as it can be; but to direct it to do so leaves no 
option upon the part of the board. I think that would be a 
gross error. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FERNALD. I have no objection to striking out the words 
“ond directed.” I believe it is all covered in the word“ au- 
thorized.” I-do not think it makes any particular difference, 
and I will accept that suggestion. 

Mr. ERLAIN. If the Senator consents to have it 
stricken out, very well; but I think it would have been perfectly 
proper to insist that it remain there, in view of other provisions 
in the bill. However, I will not discuss it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask the Senator from Maine how much 
is involved in this proposition? 

Mr. FERNALD. The chairman of the Shipping Board, I 
think, estimated that it is between ten and fifteen million dol- 
lars now. 


Mr. McCUMBER. That is a mere estimate. It may be 
fifteen million and it may be a hundred and million before 
we get through. I think no one knows what the liabilities of 
the Government are in connection with anything it had to do 
with the building of ships. 

Considering the loose way in which contracts were made, the 
extravagances displayed along every line of contract, I have no 
aot ak it will be many times that amount before we get 

rough. 

Mr. President, I gaye notice yesterday that I would present 
at the close of the routine morning business to-day some figures 
relating to our income as compared with our proposed expenses 
for the fiscal year 1921. Those remarks will have just as much 
bearing on the pending bill as they would upon the Kenyon 
Americanization bill, and I propose to place them in the Recorp 
at this time. ) s 

NATIONAL RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES, 

Mr. President, there is a widespread opinion throughout the 
country that one of the pastimes indulged in by the Senate is 
talking agninst time. I am not certain that this may not be the 
result of my effort to-day to bring home to the Senate and to the 
country the most serious and 5 of our financial 
affairs. Duty, however, to both the Senate and the country com- 
pels me to give, and to reiterate wherever it may be necessary, 
a note of warning along this line. 

I am not a member of the Committee on Appropriations, but 
above and superior to the report of any committee is the final 
report of the Congress of the United States which it makes to 
the people of the United States. I am a Member of the Senate, 
and therefore justified in presenting the figures without wait- 
ing for action on the part of any Senate committee. 

Mr, President, each Senate committee makes its report of the 
needs of the service over which it has jurisdiction, with, I am 
sorry to observe, very little reference to the needs of other 
branches of the Government which are being considered by other 
committees. The natural consequence is that there is no com- 
prehensive paring of items to bring the whole within the Gov- 
ernment's income. 

The weakness in our legislative system to-day is the lack of a 
supervisory committee in the Senate that will assume the task 
of determining what is absolutely necessary in all the appropria- 
tion bills and what should be eliminated—of retaining only that 
which is most necessary and keeping the sum total of all the ap- 
propriations clearly within our income. That function can not 
be performed by the Senate as a committee of the whole, because 
the Senate never has more than one appropriation bill before it 
at any one time. It can therefore neither make adequate com- 
ene nor any intelligent, just, or comprehensive reductions. 

t result could only be obtained if all the several appropria- 
tions were combined in a single omnibus bill. 

Mr. President, we will start the fiscal r beginning July 1, 
1920, with a deficit of more than 83,000,000, 000. Our estimated 
expenditures in the Book of Estimates, incomplete, but always 
below the actual amounts expended, propose for our considera- 
tion an expenditure which with the additional appropriations 
now being made will not be less than $6,000,000,000. 

The total expenses to be met during the fiscal year ending 
June 80, et would, therefore, in round numbers, be about 
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Where will we obtain the cash to meet this demand? We 
must again turn to the Book of Estimates for contemplated 
revenues for our action. Including a return of $500,000,000 of 
capital stock of the Grain ration, the estimate of revenues, 
in round numbers, is $6,000,000,000, 

Assuming that we would collect all of this sum, and I doubt 
that very much, we would still have a deficit of about $3,000,- 
000,000. That means one of two things. We must elther re- 
duce these estimated expenses three billions or we must sell 
bonds and inerease our permanent indebtedness another three 
billions. What are we going to do about it? What are our sev- 
eral cœnmittees which report huge appropriations going to do 
about it? What are Senators going to do about it? That may 
be answered in part by what they are doing right now, and the 
answer is that instead of reducing they are yastly increasing 
appropriations over the estimates. The House has passed the 
Fuller pension bill, not estimated for, which will carry an in- 
crease, ih my judgment of $75,000,000. You have ed the 
Sweet bill, which carries probably another $80,000,000. You 
have just passed the Great. Falls water-power bill, carrying 
So here we go, Mr. President, like a blind man rushing toward 
n precipice, semingly oblivious to the financial abyss toward 
which we are heading. 


I recognize that the indulgence in mere criticism of extrava- | 


gances leads nowhere, I realize that what we Want is a con- 


crete statement of what items in the estimates can be dispensed 
with, to the end that our expenses shall be kept within our 
revenues. And if I felt that I was unable to meet that require- 
ment I should not address the Senate on the subject. 

I propose, therefore, to go into some little detail in presenting 
to the Senate a number of reductions that can and ought to be 
made, The only general statement that I shall make is that 
every estimate in excess of that required for the year ending 
June 30, 1920, except those where by law added duties are im- 
posed or increased wages or salaries provided, should be 
eliminated. There should be no extension of Government activi- 
ties in any line until our revenues overtake our present expenses. 

And right here, Mr. President, I am compelled to note and 
enter upon the record a visual phenomenon peculiar to both 
branches of Congress, namely, that we can see very little 
things much more distinctly than we can see very large things, 
a reversal of nature’s ordinary rule. And so we often spend 
weeks in battling to save a few thousand dollars and allow 
items amounting to hundreds of millions and even billions te 
pass without challenge or careful investigation. We are alto- 
gether too much inclined to be penny wise and pound foolish. 
Mr. President, we have outlived the old proverb, Take care of 
the pennies and the dollars will take care of themselves.“ The 
proverb that would apply to present-day exigencies would read: 
Take care of the billions and the millions will take care of 
themselves. 

We can not meet the present situation by the mere paring 
down of appropriation bills. We have simply got to cut out 
entirely many of the items entering into the estimates. We 
must apply an ax and not a drawshave. 

I know of no better way to clearly bring into view the ex- 
erescences that have grown into enormous dimensions, and 
which invite the saw and the ax and not merely a manicure 
set, than to present in a table, for the purpose of comparison, 
some of the leading items of Government expenditures for the 
year ending June 30, 1915, with the estimates for the same ` 
items for the year ending June 80, 1921, one period nearly nor- 
mal, before we were greatly affected by the World War, and one 
year beginning 21 months after the termination of the war and 
ending 2 years and 9 months after its termination. Certainly 
this last period is sufficiently remote from the war to demand 
u return to normal conditions. Mr. President, I here ask con- 
sent to have the table inserted in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sanri of South Carolina 
in the chair). Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Totul recapitulation by departments. 


ations for 1915. 
Legislative ere 819, 814,934.95 813,405, 774. 02 
Executive. x 2, 221,224. 00 843, 

12, 920, 600.91 8,849, 110.16 

1, 674, 203,022.86 | 148,823, 222. 80 

506, 740,449.09 | ~ 5, 3AL, 828. 20 

~ 20, 285, 316.03 13, 064, 157,23 

«| 2,208, 901, 505.92 | 155,525, 032.07 

38,245, 891. 00 21.849, 825. 00 

580, 674,130.80 | 147, 294, 218.97 

Interior r 294,370, 828.81 | 211, 164'901.16 

potope 3 2 75 3 8 2,093, 870. 00 1,888, 169.85 

tal Service, payable postal revenues. . . . 321, 713,873.00 |- 313,364, 857.00 

Department of Agriculture. 72, 588,102.00] 27,103, 334.15 

t of Commerce be 705, 038.40 11, 200, 702.09 

ment of Labor. .. . . esos 974,574.00 | 3, 788,712.84 

Department of Justice 17,946, 471.35 10, 484, 000. 18 
8 A 
Deduct Service, payable trom postai reve- 
a Stop 0 E T EE T T 


—— 2 Bow eho bey * 22 


Total 
VV 


Nor tho sum 
the Swot bill. „ 

na the ee C 
or the Fuller 


Total * ͤͤĩ —— 


ͤ‚•G 6 2 2?35230ẽ 44 


Other deficiencies will bring the grand total to about 86,000,000, 000. 


Mr. McCUMBER, It needs but a glance at this table to in- 
dicate where the economy ax shonld be applied. We need not 
now bother ourselves with the few millions of dollars advance 
indicated here and there in this table, All of them put together 
would not make an appreciable showing in the enormous deficit 
which confronts us. Let us examine the big items. 

We find that the estimates for the Treasury Department 
have advanced from $148,823,000 in 1915 to $1,674,000,000 for 
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1921, an increase of $1,526,000,000. Of course the principal 
part of this increase is the interest on war debt. The interest 
on our public debt which entered into the 1915 appropriation 
was about $23,000,000; interest estimated for 1921, $1,017,000,- 
000. But after deducting this excess of interest we still have 
for the ordinary expenses $572,000,000 for the year 1921 as 
compared with $148,823,000 for the year 1915, or approximately 
an increase of $420,000,000 in the ordinary expenses. You 
ought to save right here not less than $300,000,000. 

I next come to the item, Independent offices.“ The appro- 
priation for 1915 for this item was $5,841,000. This year the 
estimate is $506,750,000, an increase of-10,000 per cent. What 
makes up this vast increase from about $5,000,000 to$506,000,000? 
The one grand item is the estimate for the Shipping Board, 
$447,000,000. The Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] proposes 
ta increase it immediately by this bill by another $15,000,000. 
Every dollar of this can be cut out. The most shameful of all 
of our criminal extravagances have been the expenses of build- 
ing our ships. The Government can not operate them, private 
individuals can not purchase them at Government cost, and the 
whole scheme is to run the Government into this new field of 
wild and extravagant paternalism. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield. 

Mr. KING. As I understood the Senator's last statement, it 
was to the effect that private parties could not purchase these 
Government-owned ships. My understanding was that the board 
had determined to dispose of the ships. If they have not done 
so, I am inclined to think that Congress ought to take some 
steps to see that they shall act in a proper and legitimate way 
in the disposition of the ships. 

Mr, McCUMBER. They are attempting to dispose of them. 
They can not dispose of them at a sum approaching the fearful 
cost that they have placed upon them; and so they have pro- 


posed that they will count off a billion dollars in cost; but even N 


after allowing a billion dollars reduction, the price is so much 
higher than that for which they can be constructed by private 
individuals that they are receiving no demand for them. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator that something ought 
to be done toward a liquidation of the entire accounts of this 
great Federal agency. I know that the expenses incurred in the 
operation of these ships is wholly indefensible. I know, at least 
it is my information, that vessels are leased by the Shipping 
Board to some private persons who are operating their own ships, 
and that they so manipulate the operation of the Government 
vessels as that the profitable cargoes are shipped in their own 
boats and the unprofitable ones in the boats of the Government. 
The Government suffers, as it always will when it attempts to 
engage in activities which belong to private enterprise. 

Mr. McCUMBER. We, of course, can not undo the evil ex- 
travagances which have heaped this enormous loss upon the 
Government. What we can do, however, is to cut out any future 
extravagances. We do not need to make this extra expenditure 
of $447,000,000. We had better shut up our shop right now 
and stop this expense. We will save at least $447,000,000 of con- 
templated Government expenses, and we can save enough more 
out of the Shipping Board to make another $500,000,000 of ex- 
penses saved to the Government. I am trying here to show 
wherein we can save from two billion to two and one-half billion 
dollars out of our estimates. 

Our experience in operating our railways under Government 
ownership ought to be sufficient to force the elimination of that 
entire amount. The Shipping Board should be closed as quickly 
as the Government can close it. We can easily save out of this 
item for independent offices $500,000,000 and still leave a million 
more than our 1915 appropriation. We next examine the War 
Department. The appropriations for 1915 were $155,525,000. 
For 1921, a period that will end nearly three years after the 
termination of the war, we call for $1,208,901,000, an increase 
of $1,053,376,000. As this does not include any increase in the 
salaries of officers, to say the very least we ought to cut this 
down about $700,000,000, 

A large part of this estimate is for fortifications, military 
posts, and se forth, $139,296,000. These should be cut out. They 
should not be thought of at this time. We have a number of 
vacant military posts. We have all the buildings and structures 
erected in this country during the war which are vacant and 
rotting to-day and can be used for posts. 

There is not a country in Europe to-day that could make war 
on us, and there will not be one that can conduct a war for 50 
years. All these extra appropriations can wait until we can 
afford to pay for them. 

We next examine the Navy Department. Until we can secure 
a degree at least of decent international behavior by a compact 


of all the great nations, of course we must build warships and 
prepare to destroy each other, and we must keep abreast of the 
necessity of the hour. But, Mr. President, with every nation in 
Europe practically bankrupt, the necessity of the hour does not 
demand the vast increase in battleships asked for. We do not 
need to expend as much as we expended in 1915, because the pos- 
sibility of another war is far more remote than it was in 1915. 

In 1915 we expended for our Navy Department 5147, 204,000; 
we ask for this coming year $580,674,000; we can easily save 
right here another $400,000,000. 

Our present appropriation bill calls for $75,000,000 to be 
expended in good roads by the Government. That ought to be 
eliminated until we can afford to pay for this luxury. 

There was appropriated for public works under the War De- 
partment last year $54,000,000; this year the estimate is $194,- 
000,000. If we hold to last year’s appropriation, we can save 
$140,000,000 right here. 

The War Department asks for $10,000,000 for vocational 
training of soldiers, as against $2,000,000 asked last year. 

The Vocational Education Bureau asks for $21,000,000 for 
rehabilitation for soldiers injured during the war. Much of the 
expense incurred for slight injuries in sending doctors and 
lawyers and others to college might, in my opinion, be saved. 

Other minor items that could be dispensed with are: 


From the best information I can get we can dispense with 
5 7 00 50,000 clerks in our departments, with a saving of $60,- 
aå recapitulation of the most important reductions would 

ow: 
$300, 000, 000 


500, 000, 000 

ar partment 700, 000, 000 
avy artmen 400, 000, 000 
Reduction in clerical service 60, 000, 000 
Total 1, 960, 000, 000 


With careful reduction along other lines indicated we could 
easily bring about a total reduction of $2,250,000,000 without the 
Government suffering in the least. 

Mr. President, the country is longing for a return to some- 
thing like normal conditions; but the people as a whole can 
not possibly return to a normal state so long as the Govern- 
ment keeps up this abnormal extravagance, Government ex- 
travagances are solely responsible for the high cost of living 
to-day, which, when analyzed, mean nothing more or less than 
that we are indulging in a wild orgy of spending borrowed 
money. ‘The first great necessary step is to stop borrowing, 
but to stop borrowing we must stop spending, and to stop the 
spending we must stop unnecessary appropriations. 

Mr. President, I am fully aware that we can hardly look for 
anything more than a mild sympathy in the several committees 
which are to pass judgment on what each department shall be 
allowed; but I know without any greatly refined process of 
reasoning that the Government can operate and function with 
an expenditure of not to exceed three times what we expended 
in 1915. And if we do that we can easily keep within our 
income, 

Let us make allowance for $1,000,000,000 extra expense of inter- 
est. Let us assume that our expenses in 1915 were $1,000,000,000 
in round numbers. Suppose we double it, and we have $2,000,- 
000,000 ; and there is no excuse on earth for more than doubling 
the ordinary expenses of the Government over the expenses of 
1915. That would bring us to such a point that instead of being 
two or three billion dollars above our income we could cut our 
taxes about $2,000,000,000. 

One of the great difficulties we encounter whenever we 
make any systematic effort at economy, as I have suggested, 
lies in the fact that one committee can not refuse to allow 
items in a bill before it which it considers of more or less 
grave importance when other committees report bills carrying 
heavy appropriations which the first-named committee con- 
siders of far less importance. I might here give an illus- 
tration. ; 

Unquestionably good roads are needed throughout the coun- 
try. But, like many other good things, we can get along with- 
out them, as we have heretofore done, if we have not the 
money to pay for them. The good-roads movement will cost 
the Government for 1921 $75,000,000. 

Now, because of the awful extravagances of the Government 
just at a time when the old soldiers of the Civil War are on 
the brink of the grave, when they are less able to care for 
themselves, we have increased their burden in the higher cost 
of living at least twofold. We have increased the wages of 
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. and other employees to meet the higher cost of living. 
These old veterans y have a just right to say that if 
we can spend $75,000,000 in good roads for the year 1921 we 
ean add $75,000,000 to just put them where they were before 
we added to their burdens. These old veterans are as patri- 
otic as when they fought to uphold the Union from 1861 to 
1865. If 800,000 of their comrades died to save the Union, 
so in the Government's present extremity most of the sur- 
vivors would be willing to suffer privations down to their last 
breath if necessary. But I for one should never consent that 
their needs should be denied so long as a single one of these 
extravagant and unnecessary appropriations is voted by the 
ate, 

Mr. President, I am appealing for united action on the part 
of the Senate itself to eliminate from our appropriations 
everything not absolutely necessary, to the end that we may 
keep within our income without a further increase of taxes 
or a further issuance of bonds. And I especially appeal to the 
Republican Members of Congress, members of that party 
which is responsible for any failure to meet the necessity of 
the hour, to unite in-a determination to check all further 
governmental extravagances. 

Mr. President, for the use of the Senate, I desire to present 
and have printed as an appendix to these remarks certain 
other memoranda and tables which, I think, will be useful to 
Senators in ascertaining wherein we may make necessary 
reductions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Total recapitulation by departments. 


3 844,934.95 | $13,495, 774.02 

2 221, 224.00 3, S48, 786. 67 

920, 600. 91 5, 840, 110. 16 

|, 203,922.86 | 148, 823, 222.86 

aeea 506, 740, 449. 59 5, 341, 828. 20 

20,285,316.03 | 13,064, 157.28 

1,208, 901, 505.92 | 155,525, 932.07 

18, 245,391.00 | 21, 849,525.00 

580,674,130.80 | 147,294, 218.97 

EAPN 294, 370,826.81 | 211, 164,901.16 

ent proper 2,093, 870.00 1, 885, 169.65 

3 postal revenues 391, 713,673.00 | 313,364, 667. 00 

Friculture 8 72, 568, 102. 00 „103, 334. 15 

Department of , 705, 038, 40 11, 290, 702.09 

Department of Labor. 8,974,574. 3,785, 712. 84 

Department of Justice 17, 946,471.35 } 10, 484,060.13 

Total 4, 885, 410, 031.62 |1, 094, 168, 102.30 
Deduct . payable from the postal 

eren S 391, 713, 673.00 | 313,364, 667.00 


Total 
The above estimates do not include amount due 
railroads, estimated 
gd the 1 5 made necessury by enactment of an 


Other deficiencies will bring the grand total to about 586,000, 000,000. 


Appropriations asked for—Estimates 1921. 
rn, xx $1, 674, 204, 000 


Payment: of interet ny 1, 017, 500, 000 

1 per cent for — ye! — ete. 2 z x , 000 
expenses of operating departmen clud- 

73, 000, 000 


Pulle buildings. — 
Balance is made up of minor items. 


eee offices: 
rincipal ones are— 
State, War, and Navy Department buildings, 


(ON CORR aS SY SE 2. 330, 000 
Social Hygiene tl eS SR eee 2, 500, 000 
5 Commeres T N ar 4, 000, 000 

ederal Trade Commission 1, 300, 00 
Gaited States Shipping C 447, 000, 000 
Empl ee. Compensation Commission 3, 000, 000 
For abilitating soldiers 38, 000, 000 
9 of the Board for Vocational 1 
Other items are made up of eee for 8 È 

such institutions as Smith Board of 
Mediation and Conciliation, Council of National 
fense, National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, etc. 
oo —— 


War Department 81, 208, 000, 000 
< ea 
55 of Army, Nati National Guard, ate — 55 pH) 1 5 
ortification E 8 . 

Rivers and bares . eo a — 60, , 000 
For civil employees of the War Department 6, 500, 000 
S i 
Navy 3 oS ae a Oe ss 580, 000, 000 
E — 
See elyil ne 8, 097, 000 
Pay Por oF Naval Establishment — 542, 000, 000 

s includes following items 
Public wor! F SN INEN us Te ADRAN YA 5 31, 000, 000 
— 4, 000, 000 


Permanent annual uges naval home 
The latter ae es alae homes, hospital 
taxes, clothing, ete., 


On account hulls and 1 8 of shure 
rized 


machinery heretofore autho: 105, 000, 000 
To boats — da ah tae 23, 000, 000 
Armor for vessels -=n = 49, 000, 000 
83 and preserving machinery, etc_____ 26, 000, 000 
com leting vessels in stocks , 000, 000 
9 a i docking and repair plant at at 
New a i aa A re zee AON SNS 
ete. 
changing vessels, Cte -nnmnnn ee 35, 000, 000 
Memoranda. > 
[Figures given in round numbers.] 
AUPTOUTIA CODE LOR —. ce ces e e > $8, 030, 000, 000 
Estimated deficiency for 1520 3, 000; 000; 000 
222 
r APAA- cini gee eens 4, 865, 000, 000 
Deficiency not known. 
Of this amount there is: 
Interest on oF popie Gees $1, 017, 500, 000 
Sinking fund „ — 
Postal revenues * 391, 700, 000 
1, 686, 700, 000 
Leaving for ordinary running expenses of the Govern- a 
i RENE SO — —̃ 3,178, 300, 000 
Of this amount there is estimated for — + Shipping 
Board to construct vessels, property, ete 446, 270, 000 
Which, if omitted, would leave 2, 732, 030, 000 
There was . for ub lie Works under War 
. ast year $ ; this year the esti- 
mate is $194,000,000; Wolle to last year’s appro- 
priation — ve a saving of. „ 140, 000, 000 
The Bureau of War Risk Insurance asks $ $6,000,000 
more than was appropriated last year for o ting 
expenses, of 188 7 8 5 1 — = collec pre- 
miums and $1,000. "for advertising 6, 000, 000 
e Treasury De ent asks 23,000,000 more for 
„ expenses, of which $12 000,000 is for re- 
fund of taxes 22 and $6,000,000- for 
war-risk insuran 000,000 more -for enforcing 
8 ian aaa F e808 000 2 for extra expense 
of collecting tax 
The War 8 asks for 810,000,000, instead of 
$2,000,000 punta last year, for vocational g 
of soldiers — ald ain S 10, 000, 000 
e Vocatio: Education Bureau ‘asks, instead of 
$21,000,000 granted last year, for rehabilitation ot 
of soldiers 8 o eens 38, 000, 000 
The Department of Commerce asks for m 5 
B "a of $9,516,000 granted last year, an £ : 
ne approximatel BEY Malo aa — 5, 000, 000 
e Department of Labor asks for F $6,075,000, petad : 
20 $3,340,000, an increase of approximately 3, 000, 000 
ve mo Post Office sppropriated $ 200,00 1 Feb. 3 
8, 1919, there is hh sir for con- 
ction. of rural 8 unt 
$50,000,000 was made im 05 8 $ Sor the 
year ending June 80. 1919; 8 000 for the year 
ending June pa 1920; 600 for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1 ; and in addition there was an- 
other 8,000,000 N ppropriated, 3,000,000 for each 
of the three years, for — an bullding roads and 
tralls in forest reserves. 
The act of June 30, 1919, appropriated for deficiencies 
the operation of railroa’ Government 750, 000, 000 


This . in addition to 8500, 000,000 granted the 


previous y 
For pore printing and binding the estimate for 1921 
is $ 000, as against $7,346,000 appropriated 
for 9 5 year, . 


A large amount of 7 printing and binding is useless. 
Every department has an editorial staff, Whose sole 
dutics are to carry on a propaganda for expansion 
of that department. 

On Dec. 24 the President signed the Sweet bill, 
oe. the war-risk insurance so that a soldier of 
this war will receive for total disability from $80 to 
$100 per month Instead of $30 per month under the 
original act, increasing appropriations (estimated) 
over what they would have been had this law not 


Detd = GTR TTTTbT—T—X—T—T——.. eres 80, 000, 000 
The water-power bill has just been passed, carryin 

with it an a 8 for 5 the power o 

Great Falls for Washington of 25, 000, 000 


This could have been postponed. 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall suggest the absence of a 
quorum, unless the Senator from Maine desires to speak now. 
Mr. FERNALD. No. 
Mr. KING. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hannis in the chair). 
Secretary will call the roll. 


The 
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The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: ° 


Brandegeo Hale McKellar Smoot 
Calder Harding New 5 
Capper Iarris Newberry Sterling 
Chamberlain Henderson Norris Trammell 
—.— Hitchcock an Wadsworth 
ummins Jones, Wash Page Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis ellogg Phelan Walsh, Mont. 
Dial Kenyon Sheppard Warren 
Fernald King Sherman Wolcott 
Fletcher Lenroot Shields 
France —.— Smith, Md. 
Gore McCumber Smith, S. C. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the names of absent Senators, 

The Assistant Secretary called the names of the absent Sena- 
tors, and Mr. KENDRICK, Mr. OWEN, and Mr, Surru of Georgia 
answered to their names when called. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. POMERENE, Mr. Surnmentanp, Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN, Mr. POINDEXTER, Mr. Sttztoxs, Mr. NELSON, Mr. CULBER- 
son, Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. Nucent, and Mr. Unperwoop entered 
the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. ‘There is a quorum present. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment of the committee, on page 1, line 4, 
after the word “authorized ” to insert the words “ and directed.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the measure under consideration 
was introduced in this body November 19, 1919, and reported 
from the Committee on Commerce on the 21st instant. I doubt 
whether any of the Members of the Senate, other than the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, knew of this bill until it was called up 
for consideration a few moments ago by the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. FERNALD]. 

It is impossible, Mr. President, to intelligently or falrly dis- 
cuss a measure of such importance without having had an op- 
portunity to become familiar with its provisions and to learn 
the purpose for which it was designed and the evils -which it 
seeks to remedy. I have had no opportunity to even read all 
of its provisions, and it is quite likely that some of my observa- 
tions and criticisms may unwarranted and unfair. How- 
ever, I feel that legislation of this character, which may estab- 
lish a precedent of far-reaching consequences, should be care- 
fully considered, and that we should not pass them in a per- 
functory manner. $ 

Mr. President, a hasty perusal of some of the provisions of 
this measure have impressed me with the view that it was 
rather hurriedly prepared and does not sufficiently protect the 
interests of the Government. It is unfortunate that the com- 
mittee did not submit a full and detailed report, so that Sena- 
tors might be advised of all questions connected with the pro- 
posed legislation. - 

I understand the bill is for the purpose of liquidating claims 
against the United States, some of which may be founded upon 
contracts, express or implied, some of which may rest in 
nubibus, in the imagination of individuals, upon grounds which 
are uncertain and indefinite and having no legal sanction. It 
also appears that it is absolutely impossible for anyone to de- 
termine the amount of the claims, 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Frrnatp], who reported the 
bill, has just stated that his information is that they will not 
exceed $15,000,000. As stated, there is no report accompanying 
the bill, and Senators are wholly at sea as to the ditures 
which will be called for under the provisions of the bill. It 
may bë $15,000,000 or it may be $50,000,000. 

We know, from newspaper statements and otherwise, that 
many wooden ships were constructed, and that contracts for a 
large number were canceled. The keels of some of these ships 
were never laid; some were in process of construction. I have 
been advised that some yards were completed for the construc- 
tion of wooden ships, under no valid contracts with the Govern- 
ment, but in anticipation that contracts for the construction of 
wooden ships would be entered into with representatives of the 
United States; and that after the yards were constructed and 
the armistice was declared work upon the yards was suspended 
and no ships were constructed. 

My information is that there will be claims for damages 
against the Government aggregating millions of dollars, for 
which, in justice and equity, the Government should not be held 
accountable. Some yards were completed and ships partially, 
and, indeed, some entirely completed. Claims will be made by 
the owners of those yards against the Government. I am 
afraid, Mr. President, that there will be some persons who 
built yards for the construction of wooden ships, whether ships 
were completed or not, and who were not authorized to engage 
in the enterprise, who will attribute the undertaking to some 


desire for gain, which was entirely 


fanciful statement or promise made by the Government. It 
has been claimed that some persons or corporations, partially 
influenced by patriotic motives, and paren influenced by a 

egitimate, undertook the 
construction of shipyards for the building of wooden ships, and 
when the armistice came they concluded that they would not 
prosecute their work further. Indeed, the record of the wooden 
ships during the war was of such a character as to demonstrate 
the futility of their construction. This seems to be the day 
of the steel ship, not the wooden vessel. It may be that some 
individuals who constructed yards, or attempted to build ships 
as a business venture, will seek to attach a liability to the 
Government under this bill, and to put their hands into the 
Treasury of the United States for large amounts. 

Mr. FLETOHER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

KING. I yield. 

r FLETCHER. I want to call the Senator's attention to 
the situation. Those people had contracts with the Govern- 
ment for building wooden ships. It was estimated by the Ship- 
ping Board itself, according to the claims presented to the com- 
mittee, and which, so far as I know, have never been questioned, 
that the Government, without having authority to do so under 
the contracts which they had entered into with the wooden-ship 
contractors, would save from $125,000,000 to $150,000,000 by. 
canceling those contracts, which they proceeded to do when 
the armistice was signed. That was over and above any pos- 
sible claim or estimate or allowance to the contractors covering 
these claims and all other claims that they might have under 
the contracts. 

I call the Senators’ attention to the fact that the Shipping 
Board, without express provision in the contracts giving them 
that power or authority, deliberately canceled those contracts, 
and nobody is finding any fault with them particularly, because 
it saved the Government $125,000,000 to $130,000,000, accord- 
ing to their statement, over and above what they estimated 
would properly, reasonably, and justly compensate the con- 
tractors for the construction of wooden ships. So the Govern- 
ment took the matter in their own hands by canceling con- 
tracts which had no provision for such cancellation, and saved 
the Government from $125,000,000 to $130,000,000 over and 
above these claims. 

Why should not claims be properly and reasonably adjusted 
on a fair and equitable basis? That is the situation as dis- 
closed by the hearings, Extensive hearings were had before 
the Commerce Committee, and I call the Senator's attention to 
them; they are printed. That situation appears in the hearings 
at pages 26, 27, and 28. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would be the last man in the 
world to deny any person who has a legitimate claim against 
the Government the opportunity or the forum in which to present 
and litigate such claim. 

If the Government of the United States entered into valid con- 
tracts with individuals for the construction of yards or wooden 
ships, and the Government broke the contracts to the damage of 
the contracting parties, the Government, of course, should pay, 
for all damages sustained, even though the yards and ships are 
now of but little or no value. But I am concerned in finding a 
proper tribunal, surrounded with proper limitations, in which 
all individuals may litigate their claims and have justice done 
to them. I would not deprive any person of a single cent to which 
he is honestly entitled from the Government; but what I am pro- 
testing against, Mr. President, is the loose character of the legis- 
lation which is submitted here, if I am able to understand the 
purport of the bill, and the failure of the committee to properly, 
guard the interests of the United States, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utali 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. Was not a similar bill passed through Con- 
gress to adjust all claims that arose out of the war? 

Mr. KING. I sent for the bill the Senator refers to a moment 
ago and I am going to allude to it a little later. I have it here 
before mie. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is true, is it not? P 

Mr. KING. Ihave stated to the Senator that the bill is befor 
me and I shall allude to it. I will state, however, that it differs 
materiaHy from this bill and protects the Government better 
than this bill. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utak 
yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 


Mr. FERNALD. Iam exceedingly sorry that the Senator has 
not read the pending bill, because the very point he is making 
and the argument he is making so eloquently are covered in the 
first 20 lines of the bill, which are to the effect that nothing but 
just and equitable claims are to be considered. It is plainly 
stated in the bill, and if the Senator would read it I believe he 
would withdraw any objection that he has along those lines. 

Mr. KING. I have read all the bill but the last page, and I 
will read that before I take my seat, if I have an opportunity, 
even though I shall be compelled to read it to the Senator. 

Mr. President, the Senator calls attention to the first section. 
Let us see what that section is. First, it “directs” the Ship- 
ping Board to go out and liquidate and settle claims. It would 
seem as if its duty was to hunt up claimants against the Govern- 
ment. It is not sufficient for claimants to assert their claims 
against the Government, but the board is directed to adjust and 
liquidate claims. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o’clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY, A bill (S. 3315) to promote Ameri- 
canization by providing for cooperation with the several States 
in the education of non-English-speaking persons and the assimi- 
lation of foreign-born residents, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KING. Automatically, I presume, I would be taken from 
the floor at this time? 

Mr. KENYON. No; I do not wish to do that. 

Mr. KING. That is to say, automatically the bill of which the 
Senator from Iowa is in charge would displace the pending 
measure? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mr. KING. So if I proceed in the discussion, it would be 
under the Americanization bill. I think, while I have the floor, 
if the Senator from Iowa will pardon me, in order that the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] may have my views ‘in re- 
gard to the bill which I have been discussing, I shall call his 
attention to some of the features which I deem objectionable. 

The next provision I call the Senator’s attention to is on line 
4, page 1, where these words appear: 

They are permitted to adjust, liquidate, and pay the claims of indi- 
viduals, firms, or corporations who built or contracted to build wooden 
2 5 for the United States, the United States Shipping Board, or the 
United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation after April 
G, 1917, which can not be paid under the law as it now is. 

It is obvious that the law under which some persons entered 
into contracts or “ built ” wooden ships gives no ground for relief 
against the Government. In other words, this bill is to validate 
or legalize claims which have no legal foundation. I have not 
examined the various measures now upon the statute books 
under which legitimate claims growing out of breaches of con- 
tract by the Government may be presented to the Court of 
Claims, but I am inclined to think if there is a valid contract 
existing between any individual and the Government growing 
out of the construction of vessels or shipyards, an opportunity 
now exists under existing law to present claims for damages and 
to have them adjusted and paid. 

The next point to which I direct the Senator’s attention is, on 
page 2, lines 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, where I find stricken out what I 
regard as a proper provision which was in the bill as it was 
introduced. The words stricken out are as follows: 


Provided, That no claim shall be liquidated or paid unless it is 
alleged and found to be based upon a request or demand of the United 
States Shipping Board, the United States Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
or a representative of them or either of them. 


It seems to be the intention in eliminating these words to 
allow claims against the Government and to compel their pay- 
ment, though there was no valid contract entered into between 
the man who built the yard or built the ship and a duly ac- 
credited representative of the Government. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. As a member of the Senate Committee on 
Commerce, I attended those hearings, and I will say to the 
Senator that that language was stricken out by reason of the 
restricted, technical, and narrow construction given to a defini- 
tion of the word “representative” by Judge Payne, chairman 
of the Shipping Board. When the question was propounded to 
him he said he thought the word representative“ would apply 
only to the personnel of the Shipping Board—the president or 
vice president of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. It is plain, 
if the Senator has given the matter, as I have no doubt he has, 
careful and thorough thought, that nearly all these shipyards 
are in zones or districts, with what we call district managers in 
charge, through whom the orders were made and through whom 
the voice of the Shipping Board spoke. 

Necessarily, the changes in the program, the modifications in 
the style of architecture of the vessels, were dictated to a very 
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great extent by those regional or district managers. In view of 
the very narrow definition placed by Judge Payne upon the word 
“ representative,” it was thought best to ke it out. In order 
to meet the situation that is presented by the Senator from Utah, 
I have suggested an amendment which I have not yet disclosed. 

Mr. KING. To make it read “ accredited representative“? 

Mr. McNARY. No. I had considered that; but I want to 
follow the mineral act, which J like much better. After the 
word “ Corporation,” in line 8, page 2, I propose to insert the 
words “or any officer or agent acting under its authority, direc- 
tion, or instruction.” ‘Those are the words used in the mineral 
ace That would cover the objection made by the Senator from 

tah. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will permit me to interrupt him at 
this point, I think the provision which has been eliminated 
should be retained in the bill, and that the words “ and accred- 
ited ” should precede the word “ representative,” so that it will 
rend: 

Provided, That no claim shall be liquidated or paid unless it is al- 
leged and found to be upon a request or demand of the United 
States Shipping Board, the United States Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
orana ted representative of them or either of them. 

However, the words just suggested by the Senator fronr Ore- 
gon seem to meet the objection urged ; certainly they will greatly 
improve the bill and provide some safeguards for the Govern- 
ment, > 

Mr. McNARY. I will say to the Senator, if he will pardon me 
until I conclude, that I had the word “ accredited ” placed there 
this morning, thinking, perhaps, that there should be a rein- 
statement of that provision; but after I obtained the mineral 
act I thought I would use the same la ge, so there would 
be uniformity of expression in the statute pertaining to the par- 
ticular situation. 

Mr. KING. I desire to invite the attention of the Senator 
from Oregon to a situation with which he is entirely familiar. 
He will agree with me that we should be exceedingly careful 
in enacting legislation of this character because of the precedent 
which will be established. Let me illustrate. $ 

The Department of Agriculture and the Food Administration 
representatives soon after we entered the war began a cam- 
paign, and a very proper one, throughout the United States to 
induce the people to produce the food necessary to sustain our- 
selves as well as our allies. Representatives of the Agricul- 
tural Department and of the Food Administration yisited—I was 
about to say every hamlet in the United States, but, at any rate, 
they visited every State and every county of every State, and 
came in contact directly with thousands of individuals. They im- 
portuned them to produce potatoes and other vegetables, wheat 
and corn and all forms of agricultural crops. They went to the 
woolgrowers and urged them to grow sheep to produce more 
wool, in order that clothing might be provided for our soldiers 
who had crossed the sea and for our allies. They went into 
Arizona and told farmers there to grow long-staple cotton, that 
it was indispensable in the production of aircraft and other war 
materials. Men plowed up other crops and planted their farms, 
in many instances, to the crop desired by the Government. The 
result, was, as Senators know, that hundreds of thousands of 
agriculturists in the United States and stock growers and others 
who produced for the winning of the war sustained serious 
losses. 

The long-staple cotton men, I remember, came here to Wash- 
ington soon after the termination of the war and laid the situa- 
tion before the War Department and importuned them to grant 
some relief. None could be granted, notwithstanding those 
individuals had been appealed to directly by representatives 
of the Government and had responded to their requests. It 
was held that there was no valid contract, no binding contract, 
under which the Government was liable. i 

I recall that the distinguished junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Knox] stated that in his section of the State many 
persons produced large quantities of potatoes at the direct re- 
quest of representatives of the Government and they lost thou- 
sands of dollars. There were no purchasers for the potatoes. 
In the State of Idaho hundreds of thousands of bushels of pota- 
toes were lost because of the lack of market and the imperfect 
system of transportation. The farmers had patriotically under- 
taken to produce what the officials of the Government had asked 
them to grow, but their losses were never paid and never will be. 

Hundreds of thousands of people were compelled to close their 
business enterprises because it was alleged they were producing 
nonessentials. Their losses are hundreds of millions of dollars, 

I merely instance those cases for the purpose of showing that 
legislation of this character should be carefully scrutinized and 
the interests of the Government should be carefully guarded in 
order to prevent the establishment of a precedent that will arise 
to vex and injure the Government. 
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I know that in my own State individuals acted under the pro- 
visions of an act of Congress which was approved October 5, 
1918, entitled “An act tq provide further for the national security 
and defense by encouraging the production, conserving the sup- 
ply, and controlling the distribution of those ores, metals, and 
minerals which have formerly been largely imported or of which 
there is or may be an inadequate supply.” Many persons in my 
State and in other States of tha West, and in some of the South- 
ern States spent thousands of dollars in trying to develop the 
rare metals which were indispensable in the conduct of the war. 

We needed manganese, pyrites, chrome, vanadium, and many 
other rare metals and minerals, and at great expense patriotic 
persons attempted their production. When the war suddenly 
came to an end, many of those individuals were found with in- 
complete plants, many were found with thousands and tens of 
thousands of tons of ores, some in process of being shipped, 
some upon the dumps, and some already shipped to eastern 
points. They presented claims to the Government and the Gov- 
ernment held that there had been no valid contracts entered into 
and they could not be compensated ; and they have not been com- 
pensated to this day. 

Mr. President, there are hundreds of thousands of persons 
who sustained serious losses by reason of their patriotic efforts 
to increase production in manufactured products, in articles 
needed by our soldiers and by our allies, and in the production 
of metals and foodstuffs. They never have been compensated ; 
they never will be compensated. If those who seek relief under 
this bill have valid contracts, not necessarily written contracts 
or express contracts, but contracts, express or implied, with the 
Government of the United States or accredited representatives 
of those boards or agencies of the United States upon whom was 
devolved the duty of building ships, then I insist that they shall 
be paid, and I shall be very glad to aid in setting up the neces- 
sary machinery in order that their elaims may be presented, 
allowed, and paid. If we do not properly guard this bill the 
temptation will be great for the presentation of claims which 
are groundless and could not be ‘sustained in law or in good 
conscience, 

Mr. McNARY. Will the Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. MONARY. By studying the bill it will appear to the Sena- 
tor that it is based upon the proposition that there must be a 
contract, either express or implied, with the Government. The 
instance which the Senator cites of men who desire to come in 
under cover of the proposed legislation are instances where 
they have neither an implied nor a written contract, and, conse- 
quently, the bill would give them no relief; nor would it create 
any remedy to which they are entitled that we are now seeking 
to erect. On the first page of the bill it specifies clearly the 
contract to be had with the Government. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator consent to an amendment of the 
measure by which it shall be clearly expressed that no claim 
shall be paid that does not rest upon a yalid contract, express 
or implied, with the Government of the United States or an ac- 
credited representative of the Government? 

Let me add before the Senator answers that section 1 is am- 
biguous. It says claims are to be paid when “individuals, 
firms, or corporations * * build * * wooden ships 
for the United States,“ and so forth. Some persons may elaim 
that they “built ships for the United States,” but will fail to 
produce a contract. They may claim that some agent of the 
United States urged them to build ships, and that these efforts 
were solely the result of such alleged statements. The same 
situation exists with respect to many who produced cotton, or 
minerals, at a loss. There was no contract, but the persons so 
producing insist that they acted upon the request of the Gov- 
ernment. There are doubtless cases where the desire for profit 
induced crop and metal production as well as shipyard and ship 
production. But I call attention to page 2 of the bill, which 
strikes out the words which would protect the Government. 

Mr. McNARY. I will say to the Senator, in the first place, 
that I have not the bill in charge, and I can not authorize or ac- 
cept the amendment. In the second place, by a careful reading 
the Senator will find a provision covering what the Senator now 
requests, and covering the very suggestion which he is proposing. 

Mr. KING. The words which are stricken out by the com- 
mittee are not quite broad enough. I should Hke to see them 
amended so as to more carefully guard and protect the inter- 
ests of the Government. But let me say to my good friend from 
Oregon that I have no doubt a bill can be drawn and can be 
passed which will be just and fair in its terms to the Govern- 
ment and te those who have claims against the Government, 
and I shall be very giad to join the committee and the Senator 
from Oregon in passing a measure that will protect the Goy- 


ernment and will deal justly with those who have claims 
against the United States. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senator to one or two 
other provisions, so that he may have them in mind before the 
bill comes up again for consideration. I find on page 2, at the 
bottom of the page, these words are stricken out: 

And that 8 of any kind shall be included in the allowance of 
any of said „ and that no investment for merely speculative pur- 
poses shall be recognised im any manner by said board. 

I am not sure that the amendment offered by the committee 
fully protects the Government. I am inclined to think that it 
rather extends the opportunity for speculative and prospective 
profits. I direct the attention of the Senator and those having 
the bill in charge to that amendment. 

Mr. FERNALD, Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Maine. 

* FERNALD. At the top of page 3, line 3, there are these 
words: 1 

And > 
king mei be allowed oh account f any ships OF barges Oe other wor 
contracted for— 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator read the eoncluding words of 
the amendment? 

Mr. FERNALD. They read as follows: 

Or other work contracted for on which no work has been done or 
commitments made. 

Mr. KING. The Senator will see that there is a limitation. 
I think the Senator ought to strike those words out. 

I direct attention to another amendment tendered by the 
committee, beginning in line 23, on page 3, and terminating in 
line 14, on page 4. That provision may be intelligible, and, 
doubtless, is to those who have drafted it, but I fancy that 
there are some loopholes under which the Government of the 
United States might be compelled to pay some unjust claims. 

Mr. McNARY. Let me ask the Senator, does he refer to the 
amendment ending with the word “equitable,” in line 13, on 
page 4—that is, the provision in italics? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. The whole thing? 

Mr. KING. Yes; and I particularly direct the attention of 
the Senator to these words 

Mr. McNARY. I will state to the Senator that I think that 
was inserted largely on account of Judge Payne, the chairman 
of the Shipping Board, desiring to have a rule in the measure 
by which he could determine the amount and the quantity of 
the damage; and in order to relieve him from setting up a 
structure of his own he wanted a legislative guide by which he 
might act. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I think this attempt to determine 
the basis of damage is objectionable. There is so much incerti- 
tude in the method of determining damages here that I think it 
needs clarification. For instance, where would these words 
carry us to? On page 4, after speaking of the deductions, the 
section proceeds : 

An 
tee ee ee 
tracts y, shall be allowed for depreciation for each delivered ship 
hull and for each delivered barge. 

I invite the attention of Senators to that. 

Then I shall offer an amendment to this bili limiting the 
amount of the appropriation. The Senator from Maine says 
that it will not exceed ten or fifteen million dollars. I make the 
prediction now to my distinguished friend that claims will be 
lodged, if the bill is passed in the present form, that will go far 
beyond $15,000,000; and so I shall offer an amendment limiting 
the aggregate amount that may be paid under the pill. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, with the Senator’s permission 
I will say that the chairman of the Shipping Board estimated 
that between ten and fifteen million dollars would be required; 
but the appropriation for that purpose is something like $55,- 
000,000, so that this is less than 40 per cent of the amount that 
has already been appropriated. 

Mr. KING. Well, if somebody has imposed upon Congress, 
and we haye heretofore made an appropriation of $55,000,000 
to liquidate valid claims which aggregate only ten or fifteen mil- 
Hon dollars, there is no reason why we should not make a limita- 
tion upon the appropriation. Nobody had a right to come here 
and impose upon Congress and ask for an appropriation of $55,- 
000,000 for claims that would not aggregate more than ten or 
fifteen million dollars. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. MONARY, The Senator spoke a moment ago of a most 
laudable desire to have all those engaged in this work for the 
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Government compensated: for the amount of their actual dam- 


ages. 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY.. Now ſhe wants to impose a limitation, irrespec- 
tive of whether or not they have suffered damages in a greater 
sum than that. I do not understand the Senator’s position. 

Mr. KING. The Senators say that the estimates which they 
have show damages of from ten to fifteen million dollars. Does 
the Senator mean to state that with this great cloud of em- 
ployees which the Emergency Fleet Corporation and the Ship- 
ping Board have had, thousands of employees, and bureaus and 
boards. and. administrative officers without number, they do not 
know what contracts they have made or the actual, valid, bona 
fide claims- against the Government? If they do: not they are 
not fit to hold the offices. which they now occupy. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nonnts in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I call the Senator’s attention to another 
fact—that since these estimates were made and submitted to 


Mr. President,, I invite attention to section 2, which seems to, 
be the product. of the committee itself. I think the original bill, 
as offered by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], was 
much better than: the bill as it came from the committee; but 
in lines: 14, 15, and 16 on page 5 of the bill, I find these words: 

And in making such adjustments due consideration shall be given to 
the conditions under which the contracts were entered into. 

What. does that mean? Conditions of poverty or of wealth, 
or the necessities of the individual, or the- patriotic: motives: 
which inspired him, or the cupidity, if there was cupidity im his 
soul, which prompted him to engage in the undertaking? What 
conditions are referred to? Climatic conditions, financial condi- 
tions? I should like to know how any court, any tribunal, any 
jury, could properly interpret those words. 

Not only are the conditions under which the contracts: were 
entered into to be taken Into account, but the conditions under 
which. the work of construction was performed. What condi- 
tions are referred to? Climatic conditions, whether the person 
had to go a great distance to obtain the lumber and the timbers 
for the erection of the plant, and so on? T should like to. know. 
what those conditions are. There ought to be some limitation. 


the Appropriations Committee, and provided for in the appro- something more specific, as a guide to those who shall administer: 


priation bill, as to the amounts required to. cover all of these 
claims; some $50,000,000, about 70 of the cases have been 
actually settled and adjusted on the original basis which the 
Shipping Board and Emergency Fleet Corporation felt they 
were authorized to settle, Now, a change in personnel of the 
chairmanship of the Shipping Board, resulting in Judge Payne’s 
taking the place of Mr. Hurley, and other changes in the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, have brought about a situation 
whereby Judge Payne felt that technically he might not have 
authority under existing law to settle these claims as the other 
claims had been settled, and on the basis that had been figured 
out and estimated before; and therefore he favors. the granting 
by Congress of some authority like this. Some seventy-odd 
cases have been settled since that estimate went in, involving 
probably five million or six million dollars—at least that much 
and perhaps more—but the remaining cases have simply been 


eight months. Men have been about W 
phia, endeavoring to reach settlements with these boards, for 
some 8 or 10 months.. Now, it takes a good, long time to go 
through all of the accounts of each. one of these yards. There 
are some 77 yards, as I recall; in the class of claims involved 
here; and to check up all these accounts and each one of 
contractors’ undertakings has taken a good deal of time.. 
not complaining that too much time has been taken, perha 
I am simply reminding the Senator that no new 
developed. The claims have all been in for some 
people have been trying to get an adjustment, 
has been occasioned by the time taken to arrive: at the fi 
and go through all of the accounts and all the claims; and they 
have finally run up against the proposition that the Shipping 
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the law. There can easily be conceived conditions which might 
be suggested to be considered by the board in determining the 
damages, if it is left to the whims, the caprice, the imagination, 
or even the judgment of rational and just men. 

Then, at the bottom of page 5, I find these words 
or 
FCC 

section: L hereof. 

D do not know the purpose of that language. Is it to say, 
“You may go beyond the provisions of section 1; you may disre- 
gard it in submitting your claim“? 

I have merely, in a very hasty and imperfect. way, challenged 
attention. to some of what appear to me to be defects: in this 
measure, I am sure the Senate will consider it very carefully 
before giving it their approval. 


AMERIGANIZATION, OF ALIENS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed! the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3315) to promote Americanization by 
providing for cooperation with the several States in the educa- 
tion of non-English-speaking persons and the assimilation of 
foreign-born residents, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, the pending amendment, T 
‘understand; is the amendment of the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Srrncrye]. T am very much persuaded by his argu- 
ment on the floor that there is: great merit in his amendment. I 
have no authority to accept it for the committee; but it gets rid 
of any question of treaty violation, and there is danger that as 
ithe bill is now drawn there might be some violation of treaties. 
Furthermore, the argument of the Senator from South Dakota 
that the alien would say, “I am receiving exactly the same- 
treatment as the citizen and not being compelled to do things 
that the citizen is not doing,” tending toward a better feeling 
and perhaps more enthusiasm for our institutions, is likewise 
rather persuasive; and I enter no objection to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by the 


Board felt that it did not have the authority to proceed further Senator from South Dakota will be stated. 


with these settlements, 


interests of the United States will be absolutely protected and. 
sacredly guarded. He is a man of the highest integrity and 
ability, and I think the Government is. fortunate indeed in 
having him at the head of this organization at the present time. 
Nevertheless, Mr. President, I am in favor of a limitation on the 
appropriation. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] says, “ Suppose that 
the: investigation demonstrates. a larger amount due in the 
aggregate than the limitation contained in the bill, are they to 
be denied payment?” Why, of course not. If Judge Payne, 
or whoever has charge of this matter, shall, upon: full and com- 
plete investigation, find that valid and legitimate claims. exist 
against the Government in excess of the amount specified in the 
bill, Congress. will immediately make an appropriation. to: cover 
them, and I do not believe: now in leaving loopholes and oppor- 
tunities for the payment of claims without any limitation what- 
ever upon the appropriation, 


The Rxabryd Crerk. On page 3, line 23, it is proposed to 
strike out subdivision (e), which reads as follows: 


9 — Require, under penalty, all residents who are citizens of the 
United States, 16 years of age or over and under 21 years of age, and all 
residents of more than six months who are aliens, 16 or or 


over and under. 45: years of age, who are illiterate or unable to. under- 
stand, read, or write the English language, to attend classes of 
instru m for not less than 200 hours per annum until they shall have 
completed a specified course approved by the Secretary of the Interior. 

To which has- been added an amendment by the committee, 
which reads as follows: 

Provided, That this shall not apply to those who are in this country 
temporarily for sojourn or business. 


And to insert in lieu thereof the following words: 


(e) uire, under Havin’ C all resident persons,, whether citizens of 
the Unf States or aliens, 16 years of age or over and under 21 years 
of age, who are n — or mentally disq' ed and Who are 


ot ph 
illiterate or unable to ope gm G read, or write the English lan- 


on for not less 200 hours per 


annum until they shall have completed a specified course pared by 
the Department of Education or chief school officer of tle State and ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I move to amend the amend- 
ment by striking out the words under penalty“ in the first 
line of: the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator has a right to 

modify his amendment in that respect. 
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Mr. STERLING. Very well. Now, Mr. President, I should 
like the proviso added by way of an amendment to the original 
subdivision (e) to be retained, and I accept the amendment 
of the committee as an amendment to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Da- 
kota can modify his amendment in any way he chooses, and can 
add the proviso to his amendment if he desires. 

Mr. KENYON. It will then stand as the substitute of the 
Senator from South Dakota, with the amendment of the com- 
mittee as a part of his amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. How does it read now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated 
again as the Senator from South Dakota has modified it. 

The Rrabrxd CTEnk. As modified, the amendment reads as 
8 

Require all resident persons, whether citizens of the United States 

oe 16 years of age or over and under 21 years of age, who are 

cally or mentally disqualified and who are illiterate or unable 

t read, or write the 1 language, to attend 

classes of —. on for not less than 200 —.— r annum, until they 

shall have completed a specified course proper y the Department of 

acorn ig or chief school oi officer of the State et a rovod by the Secre- 

tary of the Interior : ed, That this shall not apply to those who 
are in this country 55 for sojourn or business. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Yowa whether it is his intention to raise the age limit on resi- 
dents from 16 to 21, as now provided in the bill, to 16 to 45? 

Mr. KENYON. No. As originally drawn and presented by the 
committee, citizens were required to receive this instruction from 
16 to 21 and aliens up to 45. The question was raised that that 
would violate some of our treaty obligations, and, further, that 
it was unwise to have this difference in the treatment of aliens 
and citizens; so that under the substitute of the Senator from 
South Dakota they are treated exactly alike, 16 to 21, Then I 
understand that the Senator has another amendment to subdi- 
vision (f) which will provide for cooperation by the States in 
instruction in English up to 50; but that is entirely a matter to 
be arranged between the States and the Federal Government. 
There is nothing compulsory about that at all. 

Mr. HARRISON. As I understand this amendment, it re- 
moves the compulsory provision altogether from 16 to 21, Is 
that right? 3 

Mr. STERLING. No. 

Mr. HARRISON. The word “penalty” was left out of the 
amendment. 

Mr. STERLING. It is compulsory between the ages of 16 
and 21. We struck out the words “under penalty,” thinking 
those words rather harsh, probably; but under the provisions 
of the amendment the States must require this education for all 
persons between the ages of 16 and 21. 

Mr. KENYON. It is left to the States as to how they shall 
do it. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understand. 

Mr. KENYON. They take care of any penalty question. 

Mr. HARRISON. They may not impose a penalty or they 
may impose a penalty. Is that the idea? 

Mr. KENYON. That is the idea. 

Mr. HARRISON. And you do not propose to force compul- 
sory education on aliens who are above 21? 

Mr. STERLING. We do not; nor even provide for it in the 
next subdivision, as the Senator will know when I come to offer 
that subdivision. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I have listened to the dis- 
cussion on this bill with a great deal of interest. I did not have 
the opportunity to give it the degree of consideration that I 
desired until the last two or three days, but I am convinced 
that it is a very bad bill, and I shall vote against it upon its 
final passage. I did not ‘think that there was any doubt that 
the bill was violative of certain provisions of our treaties, 
The proponents of the legislation have now attempted to remedy 
that, so I shall not discuss that. 

I am opposed to the bill for many reasons. In the first place 
it takes too much money and will get no good result. The bill 
will cost $85,000,000. Eighty-five million dollars is the amount 
provided for in the bill to educate foreigners in the United 
States or residents who may be illiterate—twelve and a half 
million dollars for three years by the Federal Government, 
twelve and a half million dollars by the States for three years, 
and $5,000,000 for the first year by the Federal Government and 
$5,000,000 by the States. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
that the bill has been changed by amendment? Five million 
dollars is entirely out of the bill for this year, and the balance 
of the appropriation is cut in two. The bill carries six and a 
half million dollars instead of twelve and a half million, and 


it would be only for the one year. The appropriation has to 
be made every year, but it undoubtedly will be made for the 
next two or three years. 

Mr. HARRISON. ‘The bill provides, theu, so that we can 
appropriate forty-two and a half millions of dollars to educate 
resident illiterates and foreigners in this country. 

aan KENYON. How does the Senator get the figures $42,- 
500,000? 
ae HARRISON. Iam just cutting the amount $85,000,000 in 

Mr. KENYON. The bill carries $6,500,000. 

Mr. HARRISON. It carries $6,500,000 for three years on the 
part of the Federal Government, I understand. 

Mr. KENYON. No; I want to be perfectly frank about it. It 
carries $6,500,000. The chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations takes the position that we can not appropriate for 
future years. Consequently that is cut out. It simply carries 
an appropriation for one year; but, of course, it will be law, 
and it will require appropriations, naturally, for the succeeding 
years. 

Mr. HARRISON. You provide the law for the appropriation 
of $6,500,000 for three years, I understand. 

Mr. KENYON. No; for one year. It only carries an appro- 
priation for one year. 

Mr. HARRISON. I did not know about the change. 

Mr. KENYON. I think it is fair for the Senator to argue 
that it will be $6,500,000 a year for three years. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understand that the bill carried $12,- 
500,000 for three years on the part of the Federal Government, 
and a provision that each State must put up an equal amount. 
It would have carried $85,000,000 adding the $5,000,000 by the 
Federal Government and a like sum by the States to be appro- 
priated for this year. 

Mr. STERLING. Why does the Senator say that the bill 
carries $12,500,000 when an amendment has been adopted which 
reduced it to $6,500,000? 

Mr. HARRISON. I said the bill did carry $12,500,000 per 
year on the part of the Federal Government, and to that a 
similar amount was to be added by the States for three years. 
I really did not know about the change. But, as stated by the 
Senator from Iowa, we can suppose that this is going to cost 
$6,500,000 for three years upon the part of the Government, and 
$6,500,000 for three years upon the part of the States. It would 
be around $35,000,000 we will say: Am I correct in that state- 
ment? 


Mr. KENYON. I think that is a fair statement. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It, however, would be true that it 
would be entirely within the discretion of Congress, when the 
appropriation bill comes up, as to whether further appropria- 
tions are made. 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; and it should be stated, too, that it is 
entirely within the discretion of the State as to whether it de- 
sires to appropriate a dollar. 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course, I understand that. I am just 
confining my remarks now to the provisions of the bill or the 
suggestions in regard to the amendment to it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Of course, if States do not desire to 
utilize this fund and do not make appropriations, to that extent 
the national appropriation would be reduced. 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course. But the proponents of this 
legislation are very desirous that the States and the Federal 
Government, acting jointly, shall appropriate around $35,000,000 
to educate the foreigners and the illiterate residents in this 
country for the next three years. Is that statement correct? 

Mr. KENYON. The statement is correct. The bill does not 
go as far as I would go. I would leave the bill at $12,500,000, 
and if we can get rid of illiteracy in this country for $100,000,000 
it would be the best money we ever spent. That is my position, 
I may be wrong, however. 

Mr. HARRISON, I understand the Senator's position thor- 
oughly. I am opposed to his position. 

Mr. KENYON. That is all right. I am not objecting to that 
at all. 

Mr. HARRISON. We can not agree on this proposition at all. 
I would not go at it in this way. I do not believe in taxing the 
old fellow who was not able to go to school in his younger years 
and who is a good, true American, who has fought in the armies 
of this country and helped to save the Union, perhaps, or fought 
for whatever he thought was right in the South during the war; 
I do not think that he should be now taxed in order to educate 
some foreigner who came to this country, who can not read or 
write the English language. I am opposed to that, while the 
Senator from Iowa is in favor of it. I believe there is a better 
way to get at it and to really Americanize the country. 
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Mr. KENYON. I do not think the old fellow is going to pay 
very much taxes. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understand; but the Senator should not 
forget that he will pay his part, and there are a lot of them in 
this country—splendid, patriotic old fellows who are good, true 
Americans, but who, perhaps, can not read very well. I get 
letters occasionally from them. Senators who are within the 
sound of my voice get letters occasionally from them. They 
will explain sometimes, and apologize to the Senator to whom 
they are writing, that they are writing when really they do 
not know how to write very well; but I delight to get those 
letters; I believe there are just as true Americans in this 
country who can not read very well, and who can not write 
very well, and who can not speak the high-fangled English very 
well, as are found among the so-called educated class; and we 
should give some concern to those fellows. 

What I would do is not to spend thirty-odd millions of dollars 
to educate these foreigners and these illiterate residents who 
may be 21 years of age, but I would appropriate every cent 
necessary to keep from this country the periodicals which are 
preaching I. W. W.ism, revolution, bolshevism, and other such 
isms. I would spend every cent necessary to enforce the immi- 
gration laws that we already have on the statute books, and I 
would pass an immigration law that for the next five years 
would prevent immigration absolutely to this country. 

I know that there are very few Members of the Senate who 
agree with me in my views touching that question. I think we 
ought to tighten up the reins against foreigners coming into 
this country for the next five years, because they are going to 
flood the country, they are going to try to hunt out loopholes in 
the present immigration law. They will be in many cases an 
undesirable fot. 

There is no politics in this measure, so far as I am concerned. 
I am so strong for a strict enforcement of the immigration law, 
and a strong immigration law, that twice I have voted to over- 
ride the yeto of the President of the United States in passing 
appropriate immigration legislation. I voted to override the 
veto of the President when we had a Republican President and 
I voted to override the veto of the President when we had a 
Democratic President, and I would be glad to-day to vote for 
an immigration law that would prevent such people as you 
desire to provide for in this bill from coming into this country 
for the next five years. 

I would be glad to vote for a reasonable appropriation to stop 
the publication in this country of any periodical, or allow it to 
be sent through the mails, that was not printed in the English 
language. I would be glad to appropriate more money for the 
enforcement of the laws against the people whom my friend 
from Iowa so beautifully pictured the other day, who go into 
the little camps called Little Austria” or Little Germany” 
or Little Hungary and preach to them in their language these 
un-American doctrines. I think those people ought to be 
stopped, punished, and sent away from our land. Every cent 
that is necessary to accomplish it should be provided. 

Not long ago the Commissioner of Immigration, Mr. Oami- 
netti, came before the Immigration Committee of the Senate and 
appealed for some legislation so that the Bureau of Immigration 
could employ more men to enforce the present immigration law. 
We ought to give it to them, and yet we have failed. That is 
the way you are going to Americanize this country. You are 
not going to do it by spending $35,000,000 in trying to teach 
some man who is 21 years of age how to read and write the 
English language. j how to read and write does not 
always make one a better American. Some of the most danger- 
ous scoundrels to American institutions in America to-day are 
highly educated. 

The amendment that is suggested by the Senator from South 
Dakota provides that you shall not make compulsory this law 
on those above 21 years of age. While I am against the whole 
bill, it loeks to me, if you are going to make it compulsory on 
those under 21 years of age, why do you not apply it to those above 
21 years of age? Why place any limitation to the proposition, if 
you are going to put compulsory education in this bill? There 
are probably as many foreigners in this country who are preach- 
ing these false doctrines and carrying on this propaganda who 
are over the age of 45 as under the age of 45, and certainly more 
over 21 years of age than under 21 years. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator know how many illiterate for- 
eigners there are in the United States over 21 and under 45 
years of age? 

Mr. HARRISON. ‘That has not been stated, but I am taking 
it for granted that there are approximately about as many, per- 
haps, as there are under 21. 


Mr. SMOOT. Does not the Senator think there are more be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 45 than there are under 21? 


Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I think decidedly so; and I think if 
you are going to have compulsory education below 21, if you 
think some good results are coming from it, you ought to apply 
it to those above 21, and you should not have the limitation at 
45, because the man who is attempting to carry on that kind of 
& propaganda, if he is over 45, can do just as much harm as the 
man under 45 years of age. 

So far as the resident illiterates are concerned, I want to 
make this suggestion to the Senator from Iowa. If he really 
desires to Americanize the resident illiterates in this country, 
let me suggest to the Senator that if, in the Senator’s State and 
in every other State of the Union the legislatures would put 
an educational clause in the constitution so that a man could 
not vote unless he could read and write and understand the 
English language, it would seem to me that the result would be 
much better than we will get by spending $35,000,000 in teach- 
ing some people in their old age how to read and write the Eng- 
lish language. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Make it the qualification to read and write 
the English language. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; make it the qualification, as sug- 
gested by my colleague, to read and write the English language. 

In my own State and in all the Southern States they ap- 
propriate liberally to educate all our illiterates. Some of them 
go to school; some fail or refuse to go to school. We do not 
have compulsory education. It does not seem to me that it is 
just, fair, or wise to have compulsory education for the illiterate 
person over school age in miy section or in any other section, 
and compel him to go to school 200 hours a year just at the 
age perhaps when he can labor and should make a living for 
himself or family, and not compel the schoolboy at school age 
to go to school. I am against compulsory education under all 
circumstances, but the position here taken is inconsistent and 
unwise. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, of course, the Sena- 
tor will understand that the hope is that before they are 16 
they will have learned to read and write. If so, they will not 
be compelled to go after they are 16. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understand that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The idea of making it necessary to 
require them to go to school at that age is that if they pass out 
of me ordinary school age they will pass on to be 21 as illit- 
erates. 

Mr. HARRISON. But the Senator is aware that in his 
State there is a very small per cent of illiterate population 
who go to school between the ages of 7 and 16, although his 
State provides the medium and the means by which they can 
go to school. They have no compulsory education law in his 
State, but by this bill, if they failed to go to school when they 
were younger, you take them out of the field, take them out 
of the sawmill, take them out of the various lines of work - 
when they grow older, and compel them to go to school. I do 
not know what kind of penalty is to be imposed. They have 
stricken out the word “penalty.” You leave that for the States 
to say. Some States may provide a death penalty for the 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I would like to ask my col- 
league one question divided into three parts. Does he remem- 
ber the age at which Andrew Jackson quit school? 

Mr, HARRISON. I know it was quite a young age. 

Mr. OVERMAN. ‘Thirteen years. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does my colleague remember the age at 
which Henry Clay quit school? 

Mr. HARRISON. He was quite young. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does my colleague remember the age at 
which Daniel Webster quit school? 

Mr. HARRISON. My recollection is that he was quite young. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘These were all three tolerably well dis- 
tinguished American citizens, as I remember. Does my col- 
league think that by forcing a negro in Mississippi to go to 
school at 21 you can make him the equal of any one of the 
three? 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not. It would be a beautiful sight 
down there to get all these negroes who are illiterate up to the 
age of 45 years and herd them together and drive them under 
a State law to school. It is all wrong, in my opinion. The bill 
ought not to pass. . We ought to pass more stringent immigra- 


It seems to 
me it would be much more in the interest of this country if we 
would economize in this bill and make reasonable appropria- 
tions in other directions, especially at this time, when the 
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steering committee of the Republican Party is trying to preach 
economy along certain lines. 

I read in the paper this morning that at the other end of 
the Capitol, in order to economize, to be able to tell the people 
that they had saved a lot of money, the steering committee of 
the Republican Party had lopped off $30,000,000 from the rivers 
and harbors bill; that they had reduced it from $42,000,000 to 


twelve and a half million dollars for this year. That is false 
economy, saving $30,000,000 from the rivers and harbors, when 
the board of Army engineers had recommended it, when they 
had put their approval on it. Now you desire to take that 
money and educate foreigners in this country to read and write 
the English language, and compel some illiterates in certain 
sections of the country to go to school after they haye passed 
school age. 

We appropriated during the war millions of dollars to build 
a merchant marine. We have to-day a merchant marine that 
is the pride of America. It helped us to win the war. Great 
encouragement was given to shipbuilding, and yet, although 
you can not utilize ships unless you have harbors, unless the 
harbors are maintained and improved, as the lanes in which 
the ships must come and go; although you can not have an 
export trade and take our proper place among the nations of 
the world unless you have ships and harbors in which they can 
come, this economy program lopped off $30,000,000 from the 
rivers and harbors, and proposes to appropriate it, perhaps, or 
make it possible to appropriate it, for the education of for- 
eigners in this country. It is false economy; it is all wrong; 
and if you insist upon it, it will rise to plague you. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING]. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to say merely a word 
with reference to the amendment. I really did not intend to say 
anything, but it seems to me that the amendment of the Senator 
from South Dakota would really limit the object of the bill, 
and I think in a way it would be very harmful, indeed, if much 
good is to come from the bill at all. I have not any doubt that 
there are three or four times the number of illiterate foreigners 
in the United States between the ages of 21 and 45—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I note that there are only four Senators 
upon the Republican side and only seven Senators upon the 
Democratic side. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] is mak- 
ing, with his usual intelligence and his usual industry, a speech 
that ought to be listened to by somebody. I therefore suggest 
the absence of a quorum, 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I make the point of order that 
no business has been transacted since the last call for a quorum. 
There will not be as many Senators here if a quorum is called 
as there are now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that there 
has been no business. transacted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am inclined to think the 
point of order made by the Senator from Iowa is well taken. I 
have no idea of encumbering the public business. My purpose 
in calling attention to the fact that the Senate has merely ceased 
to function has been accomplished, 

Mr. KENYON. How much of the time has the Senator from 
Mississippi been in the Chamber this afternoon? 

Mr, WILLIAMS. The Senator from Mississippi is in now, 
at any rate. : : 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; but that is about all. The Senator 
comes in, makes a call for a quorum, and then will walk out. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator from Utah will yield to me, 
the point is not whether the Senator from Mississippi is present 
here; the point is not whether the Senator from Iowa is present 
or not at some previous period; but the point I am making is 
that here is a very distinguished Senator from a very important 
State making some very important statements, and there is 
nobody here to listen to him. Of course, the Senator from Iowa 
is present during the consideration of this bill because he is in 
charge of it upon the floor, but he has not been in the Senate 
all the time. 

Mr. KENYON. Iam present during the consideration of every 
bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Mississippi has not been 
present all of the time when it was being considered, but I want 
to call the attention of the country to the fact that there are 
twice as many Senators as there are States, and here is a very 
important argument, weighted down with good reasons, appar- 
ently directed to the Senate, and after that directed to the 
country, and that there are 11 Senators present to hear it. 
Again and again Senator after Senator has risen charging that 
some executive branch of the Government did not function. I 


thought I would call the attention of the country and of the 
galleries, because so many Senators speak to the galleries, to 
the fact that the Senate itself is not functioning very well. 

It is not a question whether it is my fault or the fault of the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN], or the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Smirn], or the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Kenyon], or the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], or the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL], or the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS]. I am not bringing in any individual 
ose I am merely asserting that the Senate is not function- 
ng. 

Mr. KENYON. Why does not the Senator scold the Senators 
who are not here instead of scolding those who are here? 

3 oe WILLIAMS. How can I scold Senators when they are not 
ere 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator has great capacity for scolding. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will appoint me a committee 
of one, I shall be glad to 
8 SMITH of Georgia. The Senator ought, at least, to have 
S — 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator from Mississippi at 
least ought to have stated that those whose names he mentiened 
were here; and there are other Senators here also. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think it is quite uncalled for, 
and particularly for the Senator from Mississippi to call atten- 
tion to the absence of Senators as he did at the close of a long 
day’s session; and if it is repeated in the same way many 
times there will be some very plain statements pass between 
Senators in this Chamber. 

When I was interrupted I was calling the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that there are at least three and, perhaps, 
four times as many illiterate foreigners in the United States 
between the ages of 21 and 45 as there are between the ages of 
16 and 21. I would very much prefer, if there is a question of 
treaty right involved in the original paragraph to which the 
Senator from South Dakota offers the amendment, to amend it 
by raising the ages of 16 years and over and under 21 to the 
ages of 16 years and over and under 45, so that both classes 
would fall within the same age limit and there would be no 
question of the violation of treaties. I think that if our country 
is in danger from illiterate aliens, men over 21 years of age 
will be the chief offenders. 

The men who are over 21 and under 45 years of age are the 
active men found among the illiterates of foreign born in this 
country. They will be the ones who will be the leaders and 
exercise influence wherever they go among their associates, It 
will not be the boys of 16 or 17 or 18 or 21; it will be the men 
of 25 and 40 or 45 who are influential for good or evil. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. While I agree that the Senator is stating the 
facts correctly In regard to the particular persons about whom 
he is speaking, it is true that the bill covers two classes of 
people. The class that the Senator is speaking about, who are 
over 21 and who have this influence, are people who can not 
speak or write the English language, as a rule. Is not that 
true? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. The bill provides for the education of illiter- 
ates, regardless of whether they can speak the English lan- 
guage, and it also includes foreigners who can not. Would it 
not reach the remedy if we confine the activities of the Govern- 
ment, as far as the class the Senator is speaking of, to the 
teaching of the English language to those who could not 
speak it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that would go a long way to remedy 
the defect, as the Senator suggests. 

Mr. NORRIS. I can not discuss the proposed amendment 
properly, because it has not been printed. It is an amendment 
that is a substitute for subdivision (e), and I can not discuss it 
intelligently, because I do not have it before me; but it seems 
to me that the difficulty comes from the fact that we are insist- 
ing upon educating people, regardless of whether they can 
speak English, who are over 21 years of age. An education, as 
far as any compulsion is concerned at least, ought to be con- 
fined to younger people, commencing with 7 years of age and, 
perhaps, ending with 16 or 18 years of age. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from South Dakota, in the first place, 


The Senator from Utah has the 


‘proposes to strike out the words, on page 3, line 23, “ under 


penalty.” 


1920. 


Mr. NOKRIS. But it still uses the word “require,” so that 
the law that the State must pass must require that this be done. 
I can not conceive how it could require it to be done unless it 
did attach some penalty, otherwise it would not be a require- 
ment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator from Utah will permit me 
for just a moment, in immediate connection with what the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska has just stated, I will propound this inquiry 
to the Senator from Utah: If we once take the position that the 
United States Government has the right to require a State to 
put into operation certain educational facilities, I should like to 
know where the United States Government shall stand in its 
controversy with Japan about the treaty rights of the Japanese 
children to attend white schools in California? Or where it 
would stand if the British Empire made an equal demand in con- 
sequence of the same clause in a treaty with it, which is a 
favored-nation clause as well as an original-treaty clause, re- 
quiring the equal treatment of their subjects here? That might 
lead to the fact that there might be a demand upon the part of 
the British Empire for admitting negro children from the West 
Indies, Jamaica, and other places, to the white schools in Mis- 
sissippi; and there might be a demand from the French Republic 
upon the same grounds. 

When we had to meet the Japanese demand we put it upon 
the ground that that was not a concern of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and that, as far as the Federal Government was concerned, 
it was powerléss to regulate it. If you are contrary to the Con- 
stitution, and assert that the Federal Government has the power, 
how are you going to meet these international questions? 

Mr. SMOOT. That question has appealed to me, I will say, 
and I have tried to reconcile this proposed legislation with the 
position taken by the Government at the time the question 
arose as to the Japanese children in the State of California 
entering the public schools; but that question is not involved 
in the amendment offered by the Senator from South Dakota 
and under discussion. ; A 

Mr. NORRIS. If I may interrupt the Senator, I should like 
to call attention to the fact that it is unnecessary to take the 
time of all the Members to answer that question, because the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WirttamMs] has already left the 
Chamber. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the Senator from Mississippi remained 
in the Chamber long enough to ask the question. : 

I am going to read the amendment which was offered by th 
Senator from South Dakota, as the Senator from Nebraska has 
said he does not have it before him. ` 

Paragraph (e) of section 5 would read as follows, according 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from South Dakota: 

uiring all resident persons, whether citizens of the United States 
or aliens, 16 years of age or over and under 21 years of age, who are 
not physically or mentally disqualified, and who are illiterate or unable 
to understand, speak, read, or write the English language, to attend 
classes of instruction for not less than 200 hours per annum until they 
shall have completed a specified course prepared by the Department of 
Education or chief school officer of the State and approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior: Provided, That this shall not apply to those 
who are in this country temporarily for sojourn or business. 

The Senator will notice that that part of the original para- 
graph (e) stricken out begins on page 4, after the word“ alien“: 

Sixteen years of age or over and under 45 years of age who are 
illiterate, 

Those words are stricken out so as to make the ages of both 
classes of illiterates the same. . What I endeavored to bring to 
the attention of the Senate was that I believed that the pro- 
posed amendment is a mistake. I very much prefer to have 
the first part of the amendment apply to aliens 16 years and over 
and under 45. With that change I can not see how any question 
could arise as to the matter of rights of aliens in this country 
under any treaty entered into by this country with the country 
from which the alien came, 

I suppose the reason for not extending this to those who are 
45 years of age and making it compulsory for them to attend 
the schools provided for is that generally they would be married 
men; they would have families, and it would be exceedingly 
difficult to compel them to attend school. But I am quite sure 
that if good is to follow the passage of this legislation it would 
be necessary to educate the men between 21 and 45 years of age 
to speak English and learn of American ideals. Whether that 
can be done under the bill or not I am not sure; but, so far as I 
am concerned, I would very much prefer the original text with- 
out the amendment. If the amendment is defeated, then I 
shall ask that the age be increased to 45 in the first-named class. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President: 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I stepped out of the Chamber a moment ago 


to the cloakroom to take a whiff at a cigar, in order to relieve 
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my soul from the constant argumentations, and I understand 
that during my absence the Senator from Utah stated there was 
no use to answer me, because I had just left. , 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator need not have answered me. 
My argument was left in the Senate, and he might have an- 
swered that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Mississippi is mistaken. The 
Senator from Utah did not make the statement attributed to 
him; but I am perfectly willing that the Senator should charge 
the Senator from Utah with anything he sees fit to. I desire to 
say to the Senator from Mississippi i 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wanted the Senator from Utah to under- 
stand that the observations I made did not necessarily require 
my physical presence. I asked the Senator a question, and I 
understand that as I stepped out he stated that he need not an- 
swer the question because I was not here; but the question re- 
mained here. = 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has been misinformed as to the 
statement he says I made. 

Mr. HARRISON. It was stated on the floor of the Senate that 
the Senator from Mississippi had left the Chamber. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I beg the Senator's pardon. I was mis- 
informed by another Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT.. It would not have made any difference if the 
Senator from Utah had said it, as far as that is concerned, but 
I will simply say to the Senator from Mississippi that he is 
mistaken. nits 

If the Senate wants to adopt the amendment, well and good; 
ee think it will make the bill weaker by far than the original 
ex 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the question to which I 
wished to direct the attention of the Senator and of the Senate 
was this: If the United States Government undertakes to “ re- 
quire ” of a State that it shall do certain things with regurd to 
the education of its children, then the United States Govern- 
ment has surrendered the contention that education within -a 
State, schools within a State, and educational facilities within 2 
State are a part of the State jurisdiction and do not belong to 
the Federal Government, and therefore that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can not remain answerable to foreign governments on 
aoe account, under terms of treaties promising nondiscrimina- 

on. A 

It is well known that in the California-Japanese issue the 
answer of the United States was, “ This is a dual form of gov- 
ernment. All the world must take notice of it. This Federal 
Government can not control the administration of schools 
within a State.” ` 

By the way, that was nothing new. Thomas Jefferson, Sec- 
retary of State under George Washington, first gave that notice 
to the world in connection with the debts that Virginians and 
other colonists owed to British merchants, and said that all the 
Federal Government could do was to promise to use its best 
efforts to “ persuade the States” to pass the laws necessary to 
make their citizens pay their debts to British merchants; and 
later on it was all settled, under the Jay treaty, I believe, or 
under some treaty—I am forgetful about that; but the United 
States Government paid the money out of its Treasury under 
protest, so to speak, saying that while it was not a matter of 
Federal jurisdiction, the Federal Government had rendered it- 
self to a certain extent morally responsible, and that, therefore, 
under the Jay treaty in the settlement of various claims the 
United States Government would become responsible for a cer- 
tain number of dollars due from American citizens to British 
merchants. Then the British withdrew their forces from the 
northwestern ports, and we and they signed and ratified the 
treaty. 

This is more than a mere matter of congressional legislation. 
It is a question of world relationship. Either this Federal 
Government has a right, or it has not a right, to compel equal 
treatment of those who have migrated to the United States 
under our immigration laws from foreign governments in the 
schools of the States composing our United States. Our con- 
tention hitherto has been that the Federal Government had no 
authority under the Constitution to do it. The minute you say 
that Congress has the right to “ require” a State to do anything 
about the education of the residents of the State, whether na- 
tive born in the State or emigrants out of other States or immi- 
grants from foreign countries, you have surrendered that con- 
tention. I repeat what I have said before, that if that be true, 
and if the Federal Government has a right to make a require- 
ment upon the States, then there is no justification at all for 
the action of the State of California in connection with the 
deprivation of Japanese immigrants from certain educational 
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facilities, because the minute you make the distinction that the 
California Legislature made, you have made a discrimination 
contrary to the treaty, as against the Japanese child, in favor 
of the American: ehild. 

I say that California had a right to make that diserimination, 
and I say that the Federal Government has no right, treaty or 
no treaty, to interfere with California in separating white and 
Japanese children in schools; nor with Mississippi if she puts 
negro: children from the British West Indies and French West 
Indies in separate schools. from white children, whether they 
are bern in Mississippi or elsewhere. F say the only ground 
upon which you can defend our traditional contention is that 
the Federal Government had no constitutional power to enforce 
mixed schools, Yow can not defend it upon the ground that the 
Federal Government had no will to do it; you can not defend it 
upon the ground that it had no wish to de it; you can not defend 
it upen the ground that it wanted to make the discrimination as 
a Government, internationally speaking, because it had no right 
to make any discrimination, having premised by treaty that it 
would not. From the beginning of this Government down to 


now, beginning with Tom Jefferson as Secretary of State under | 
George Washington, we have promulgated to the world this 


idea, expressed im one of Mr. Jefferson's earliest letters as 
Secretary of State—that the world must take notice of the 
fact that this fs a dual Government, and that the Federal Goy- 
_ ernment of the United States is a Government of delegated! 
powers; and that it has no rights in the States except in so far 
as it has received a constitutional delegation of power: That 
dates from the first American administration under the Constitu- 
tion; and the minute: you dig up by the roots that plant of 
American thought you have entirely destroyed the character 
of our Government. The minute you say that any foreign goy- 
ernment has a right to call the Federal Government to account 
for any exercise of an undelegated power that remained reserved 
in. the States, you have destroyed! the character of your own 
national tree, of your own peculiar dual form of government. 
- Lam glad to see that the Senator from Utah, by nodding his 
head; agrees with me about that. 
Mr. President, that is. the main thing at the bottom of this.. 
I deny the right of the Federal Government to“ require Mis- 
sissippi or to bribe Mississippi by offering or withholding help 
to do anything with regard to the education of her children or 
the children within her boundaries of school age, and I deny it 
upon the general principle that this is a government of delegated 
powers —as unpopular as that doctrine may be right now and 
that the Federal Government lias no riglit under the sun except 
such right as is delegated to it by the States, either under the 
original Constitution or under the amendments later adopted. 
Another thing: You in this bill talk to me about compelling a 
man to study English! Leaving aside the-power and the right 
of the Federal Government, suppose it were a State question 
alone: T say that to require any man who is 21 years of age; and 


the captain of his own soul, and the master of his own: destiny, 


to study any language is tyranny. I say that, Mr, President, 
in full possession of the idea, which is- a fact, that no human 
being upon the surface of this earth can be in fall sympathy 
with American Institutions, American traditions, and American: 
ideals unless he can read and write and think English; because 
gur institutions come from England. They come from the Magna 
Charta. They come from the Bill of Rights and the Petition of 
Rights. They come from the Act of Settlement. They come from 
Charles II. They come all the way down, not as a sudden 
thing all at once adopted in America by a Constitutional Conven- 
tion, but as the growth and development and final eighteenth 
century best matured thought of America as a part of the 
mother country in its birth and raising—constituting up to the 
date of our independence a part of its law, constituting’ a part: 
of its traditions, constituting a part of its old religion; and con- 
stituting a part of its then daily habit of thought. 

These: men; English born, or American born of English and 
Scotch and Welsh and Irish parents; met in Philadelphia. They 
struck out no sudden, great, new principle. They merely com- 
junnivated. to the world the finished political and civil-rights 
product of English-speaking civilization, and they were them- 
selves the finished individual products of English-speaking civili- 
zntion—George Washington, English all over, a Virginia planter, 
itt the head of it; Witherspoon; Scotch in thought and prejudice, 
from. Princeton; Hamilton, the son of a Scottish woman, 
the West Indies originally; Jefferson, of Welsh parentage; Madi- 
son, of English parentage; all the balance of them Americans, 
ves, but Americans as the finished product of British develop- 
ment and growth in law, in literature; in language, in commerce, 
aud in everything else that goes to the making of a people 
homogeneous: then—nobody from southeastern” at that 
time to teach Bolshevism and anarchy ; English-speaking, though 


from them until after they are grown, anyhow. 


some of them were from Ireland, but still even they spoke Eng- 
Isk and had spoken it so long that Irish had become with them a 
dend language. They read Dean Swift, and they read William 
Shakespeare, and they rend John Milton, and tliey read Black- 
stone, and they read Sir Matthew Hale, and they read the Magna 
Charta, and they read the Bill of Rights, and all that was a 
part of their very thought and their very soul. There was noth- 
ing else in them—Hollanders, Welshmen, Irishmen, Englislimen, 
| Scotchmen, but all of the same literature, all of the same tradi- 
tions, all of the same law, and all virtually of the same religion. 
I do not mean as far as sects go. They had various sects, but 
the old English-speaking religion meant only this—that every 
man is individually responsible to God for his own worship and 
for his own opinion, and that is to-day the religion of the 
English-speaking race, whether the particular man be a Reman 
‘Catholic or a Presbyterian or an Episcopalian or a Camphbellite 
or a Seventh Day Adventist. It comes to the point that ~ man 
is responsible alone and solely, and not througli the instrumen- 
tality of any government or any synod or any priesthood, for his 
relationship to God—to God himself, to God alone. 

Now, Mr. President, one more word. 

The very keystone of the arch of the maintenance of tlie strue- 
ture of English-speaking civilization has consisted. in the Iocali- 
zation of education and in the fact that education was not cen- 
tralized nor uniform. The very glory of the old log schoolhouse 
and “the old field schoolhouse” consisted’ in the fact that it 
encouraged originality and independent thought, and hardly 
four schools taught the same books. Yankee thought has been 

great in this country; Dixie thought has been great in this coun- 
itry; Middle States: thought, Pacific thought, Utah thought, Ari- 
zona thought, New Mexican thought, and the very difference: be- 
‘tween the civilization and the glory of the English-speaiting race 
and the so-ealled civilization and so-called glory of the Germanic 
Empire has consisted in the fact that education was left to seek 
independent lines of development in America and England and 
Scotland and Wales and Ireland and New Zealand and South 
‘Africa and Australia and Canada, whereas little by little the 
Government Prussianized education in Germany, and when it 
‘Prussianized! it it stereotyped it, and it stereotyped! it by uni- 
‘formizing it, if I may construct an English word that can not be 
found in the dictionary. 

I hate uniformity, I hate it in the church; I hate it in the 
State; I hate it in the school. I do not want any Mormon tench- 
‘ing my children according to Mormon ideas; I do not want any 
Roman Catholic teaching them according to the ideas of the 
Pope, and I would not for my hand have my church teach the 
‘Mormon children or the Roman Catholic: children according to 
my church’s ideas, either. The greatest thing that God has given 
‘any human being is liberty, freedom, the right to think for 
himself, and the only great danger to that God-given right of 
Intellectual development is uniformizing it, centralizing it, 
stereotyping it, making a State function of it. 

T like- to read Edgar Allan Poe. A New Englander loves to 
read Whittier. Each of us loves to read’ the other's poet, too, 
but not to the same degree. A Scotchman loves to read Burns. 
An Irishman loves to read Tom Moore, and he loves to read 
Charles O'Malley, and the Scotchman loves to read Sir Walter 
Scott, and the genuine Englishman loves to read Charles Dickens 
or Thackeray, and the genuine southern English-speaking man 
‘loves to read Thomas Nelson Page and Uncle Remus, and the 
genuine Yankee loves to read a novel by Henry James. 

Let them all alone, and do not uniform: their schools, nor 
attempt thereby to stereotype their thoughts. Do not make my 
children read in Mississippi. what a Massachusetts child is 
reading in Massachusetts, nor do I ask that your children be 
made to read Annabel Lee, though I hope they will. Do not 
make them all learn the same things out of the same books, and 
then come together when they are grown people all molded in a 
common mold, with no clash of thought and no clash of soul 
and no clash of sentiment, and therefore no individuality nor 
liberty: Give them a chance: 

The only uniformity that is worth a thing in this world is a 
‘uniformity growing out of diversity, because the uniformity 
which grows: out of diversity is the survival of the fittest for 
the mature mind; but do not start the child off with somebody’s 
idea of what ought to be the survival of the fittest in American 
thought. Give them a chance to grow up. Do not stereotype 
Federal’ centraliza- 


tion and the centralization of industry, and all of the balance 
of it, do enough to centralize men after they are grown; but, 
for God's sake, leave the child free, ununiformed,.uncentralized, 
ungovernmentally captured, unstereotyped: Let him think ac- 
‘cording to his environment. Then let the several environments 
‘clash out what is highest. Give him at least what God has 
given him, what God gives us all. He gives us the right to go- 
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wrong if we want to. Going wrong is not always a bad thing. 
The experience and remorse of it may make you go right; per- 
haps even, in the main, stay right. 

If God can afford to leave man free, the Federal Government 
ought to afford to leave him free—free for Mormonism if he 
wants it, free for Roman Catholicism if he wants it, free for the 
predestination of the Presbyterian Church if he wants that, free 
for a belief in the Seventh Day Adventists if he wants that, 
free for any measure of thought in the world except when it 
crosses the line of becoming a personal injury to a fellow 
citizen. That is the only line of forbidden progress. 

Mr. President, at first I was in favor of this bill, because I 
am in favor of Americanism, and, as I said a moment ago, no 
human being can be a good American citizen who can not read 
English, speak English, and, moreover, think English. You 
say that if I admit that I have given up the whole contention. 
I have not, because there is something higher even than that, 
and that is the freedom that God left to a man; and if we 
stand around and quarrel with Russia and Austria and Prussia 
because they made Poles study German or Russian, we have no 
right to make these people learn English. 

But you ask, “ How are you going to prevent the poison, then, 
from entering the American body politic?’ My answer is 
simply do as Mississippi has done. Do not let any man vote 
until and unless he can read and write English. That divorces 
him from the body politic. Then, if you want to go a little 
further, provide a penalty against any man, directly or indi- 
rectly, interfering with American politics who is not a voter. 

I might go to that latter position with you. I am not quite 
ready to commit myself to it; but I am perfectly ready to com- 
mit myself to the first proposition, that no man should become 
a member of the body politic of America, not even to the extent 
of a little nail upon his little finger, unless he can read and 
write English. If he can read and write English, we can take 
it for granted that perhaps he can think English, and that per- 
haps he has accumulated behind him the traditions and has in 
front of him the ideals of the English-speaking race. But leave 
the Federal Government out of it. Let us have precious diver- 
sity—e pluribus unum; but let the unum be by competitive 
evolutionary process. 

One more thought, Mr. President, and I will take my seat— 
or I may perhaps retire to the cloakroom, unless some Senator 
wants to comment on it or take advantage of it. The war is 
over—not technically, not theoretically, and not internationally— 
but the cessation of hostilities has come about. Let us get back 
as soon as we can to the normal condition of thought, life, and 
government of the English-speaking race, with the utmost free- 
dom possible consistent with the safety of the State, and let us 
repeal as rapidly as we can all the mere emergency laws, and 
let us not resort to any more emergency laws. Let us get back 
to George Washington and to Thomas Jefferson and to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Here you stand in the Senate, having refused to have any- 
thing to do with your brethren in the balance of the world. 
You have declined all burdens and all responsibilities of an 
international character, and yet here the other day the Senate 
passed a resolution in the utmost insolence telling what Amer- 
ica wants about Thrace. There are various resolutions pending 
to tell what America wants done about various other European 
countries. After you said, “ We hereby divorce ourselves from 
this entire business and will have nothing to do with it; we 
decline the burdens and we decline the responsibilities,” let us 
not insolently proclaim our right to put our fingers in the pie 
whenever we please. If we are not one of our European 
brother’s keepers—though I think under God we ought to be— 
then do not order him around. 

Mr. President, one of two things we have to take up inter- 
nationally, and that is either our part of the burden and onr 
part of the responsibilities of civilization and peace keeping, or 
else, if we isolate ourselves and divorce ourselves from civiliza- 
tion and the cause of peace, we ought to do it completely. One 
of the two things is logical. Both of them are unthinkable; 
that is, at the same time. 

As for this Federal Government, speaking for myself and my 
people, we will die for it in the exercise of its legitimate func- 
tions; we will follow its flag to the uttermost parts of the world 
in assertion of its legitimate rights, but we do ask that outside 
of that it keep its miserable hands off of our shoulders and its 
miserable fingers out of our pockets. 

Die for it? Yes. Live for it? Yes. Stultify ourselves for 

it? No. Confess that this is no longer a Government of dele- 
gated powers? No. Confess that the Federal Government has 
a right to require a State to do anything with regard to its 
roads or its ferries or its educational facilities? No. Confess 
that we have no right to resist it in the exercise of its legiti- 


mate functions? Yes. Make somebody, because he is a.for- 
eigner, study English? No. 

What is the necessity of it? There is just one thing you have 
to do, and the State can do it, the Federal Government need not 


do it. Open the public and night schools, give opportunity for 
education to everybody, and then let each State pass a law that 
where a child’s parents want to have their child excused from 
attendance at a public school they must prove that the private 
. will take the place of the public school will teach 

As to compulsory English teaching at the public schools, that 
is utterly useless, because every lesson—reading, writing, arith- 
metic, geography, algebra, and everything—is taught in English, 
and the child can not learn it without learning English. So 
there is an indirect compulsory education in English by the 
State law and custom as far as the public school is concerned. 

When a German Lutheran in Iowa or a Roman Catholic in 
New York insists that his child shall be released from attend- 
ance on the public school, tell him, “All right; we will give you 
that license, provided you will furnish us with a certificate 
which will meet with our credence that English will be taught 
in the school to which you are going to send your child. That 
is all that is necessary. Otherwise, you can send him to the 
parish school; you can do what you please with him. He is 
yours until he is grown, but while he is yours he is the State’s, 
too, and the State has the right to say that he shall be edu- - 
cated, and while you may have a right to say he shall not be 
educated in the public schools, a State has a right to say that in 
your substitute school the language of the United States shall 
be taught, so that the child can understand the laws and the 
thought of the United States.“ 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I offered the pending amend- 
ment with the very best of intentions, and with the idea that in 
doing so I was helping to Americanize, as far as possible, this 
Americanization bill. : 

There are three reasons for the substitute to subdivision (e) 
of the bill. The first is that compulsory education of persons 
over 21 years of age is contrary to the spirit and the genius of 
our institutions. Whether citizens or whether aliens, I do not 
believe we should provide for the compulsory education of per- 
sons over 21 years of age. That is one reason for offering the 
substitute. 

The original subdivision (e) provided for compulsory educa- 
tion of aliens over the age of 21 years and up until the age of 45 
years. That did not appeal to me. It seemed to me that we 
were going further than we should attempt to go in imposing 
compulsory education upon people after they had reached their 
majority. No State in the Union which has compulsory edu- 
cation, I think, has gone beyond the age of 16 years in compul- 
sory education; perhaps from 7 to 14 or from 8 to 16. My own 
State of South Dakota in 1907 enacted a compulsory-education 
law, the minimum age being 8 and the maximum being 16. 

I do not know how many States in the Union have a compul- 
sory-education law, but a great many indeed. So in the mere 
fact of compulsory education there should be nothing objection- 
able. 

Why do we begin in the bill and under subdivision (e) at 
the age of 16? We give them the opportunity for education 
prior to that time, voluntary education; but if, on arriving at 
the age of 16 years, the young man or the young woman can not 
read, write, or speak the English language, then it should be 
made compulsory, and that whether for alien or for citizen of 
the United States. 

So, Mr. President, it is in accordance, as I said, with our 
traditions and with the spirit of our institutions that I provide 
by this substitute that the maximum age for compulsory educa- 
tion shall be 21 years. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator allow me to ask 
him a question right there? : 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. - 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Have we not, however, neglected in 
our system of education any special consideration of the foreign- 
speaking people who are coming in and increasing in our coun- 
try, and may we not feel that the peculiarity of the trouble 
sought to be reached by the bill, to teach English even to the 
mature, will be accepted by the States as a justification for 
extending the age beyond the usual age and seeking to take 
hold of all who are living with us and requiring that they should 
learn and speak English? 

Mr. STERLING. I had intended to mention that matter a 
little later, but I might as well do it now. 

A second reason for my amendment to the bill is the discrimi- 
nation for which the bill provides between aliens and residents. 
It is my fear, Mr. President, that that discrimination in and of 
itself would injure the very cause we are trying to promote by. 
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this bill, and the alien element would say, “ Why are we dis- 
criminated against? Why are we obliged to attend school here 
after we have reached the age of 21 years and up until 45 years 
of age when your illiterate American citizen over 21 is not re- 
quired to attend school at all?” 

I think, Mr. President, that in and of itself is a fatal objec- 
tion to the provision. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Would it trouble the Senator for me 
to make a statement just here? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I would be glad to see the word 

Alien stricken out of the bill, and I would be very much grati- 
fied to see all between 21 and 45 in the United States who can 
not speak English required by the States to give 200 hours a 
year to learning how to speak English until ench can speak 
, English. 
Mr. STERLING. The first objection I make is that that 
course would be contrary to the spirit of our institutions and 
our traditions. Moreoyer, I fear it would be yery difficult to 
enforce such a law. I mention another objection: When a man 
has reached the age of 21 years, or soon after, or about that 
time, he becomes the head of a family, he is a breadwinner, 
and his circumstances may be such that it would be a great 
hardship imposed upon him to require him to give 200 hours a 
year for the purpose of education. We will no doubt find 
many so situated the country over. 

So there are the three reasons, then, for my substitute to sub- 
division (e): First, because compulsory education from 21 to 
45 years of age is contrary to the genius of our institutions, 

Second, because of the discrimimation between the alien ele- 
ment and the citizens of the United States, which I fear will be 
resented. 

‘Third, because after a man has reached the age of 21 years 
he is often so situated and circumstanced in regard to means 
and the support of his family that he will not be able to attend 
school; hence for such a man this is a requirement we should not 
impose. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
‘Dakota yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wanted to ask the Senator if he knows of any 
State in the Union that has not compulsory education? 

Mr. STERLING. I do not know of any, but I think there are 
some, 

Mr. SMOOT. I mean between the ages of 7 or S up to 16 
or 18? 

Mr. STERLING. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not looked it up, but there must be very 
few such States. The children of aliens, no matter where they 
are located, are compelled to go to school in the State in which 
they are located. It seems to me that if we are going to get at 
iNiteracy, as far as the alien is concerned, we have to reach 
him after he is 21 years of age in some way. 

I have a great deal of sympathy with the statement the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota has just made in relation to a man 
after he reaches 21 years of age being compelled te go to school, 
‘even for the purpose of learning to speak the English language, 
but it is the great object of the bill to accomplish that purpose. 
I think below 16 years of age our school systems in the different 
States will take care of it now. I think if the Senator will look 
up the statistics he will find that the great percentage of the 
immigrants coming into the country who remain illiterate are 
men and women who immigrate here when over the age of 21 
years. If we are not going to touch them and can not reach 
them in any way, I think then that a great many of the ad- 
vantages, if there is any advantage to the bill at all, would be 
lost. 3 


Mr. STERLING. I will answer the Senator; I think I can. 


Short of making education compulsory after the person has | 


reached the age of 21 years, the bill provides and the second 
substitute which I bave to offer when the pending one is dis- 
posed of provides as follows: That each State that accepts the 
benefits of the act shall— 

Provide, as far as le, subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of the Interior, for the education of resident ms, whether citizens 
of the United States or aliens, of the age of years or more and Jess 
than 50 years, who are illiterate or — to speak, read, or write 
the English language. 

Then, under this proviso if it is adopted, there will be co- 
operation between the several States and the Federal Govern- 
ment in the work of inducing those under 21 years of age who 
can not read or write to take the advantages offered them under 
the act. 

I have a further proviso in this subsection which is not in the 
original bill, and which reads as follows: 


Provided, That any course of 9 or instruction under this sub- 
division or anade. #0) subdivision (e) shall especially include ee 
e 


in 
3 the Caistinnticn of Rumi T RG aR 

Mr. SMOOT. Allow me to suggest to the Senator that if the 
second amendment which he proposes to offer and has just 
read is agreed to, it seems to me there ought to be added to it 
a Provision that hereafter similar work shall not be done by 
the division of citizens’ training now located in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. The amendment proposes, as I understand it, 
to work that is already being done in the Bureau 
of Labor. Has the Senator studied that question at all? 

Mr. STERLING. I am not quite sure, I will say to the Sena- 
tor from Utah, what is being required by the Department of 
Labor; but, of course, I agree with the Senator that there ought 
not to be duplication of work under the bill and under any 
authority or power given to the Department of Labor. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure that if the second amendment, 
which the Senater has just read, becomes a part of the bill, 
there is almost certain to be a duplication of work if the De- 
partment of Labor insists upon carrying out the program it is 
now carrying forward. I will not take the time of the Senator ` 
now, but I want to call his attention to the great number of 
these schools that are established in the United States now 
under that department. It is for the very purpose and, as I 
understand, carrying out the very theory that is outlined in 
the amendment which has just been read by the Senator. 

Mr. STERLING. I anticipate that if the work is being car- 
ried on in any State in the Union under the supervision of the 
Department of Labor it may swell be taken cognizance of by 
the Secretary of the Interior and by the educational authorities 
of the several States, and that they will provide the one system 
that will cover the whole question and cover the subjects 
enumerated here in subdivision (f). 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is perfectly right in assuming 
that that is what would be done, but I wish to say to the Sen- 
‘ator now that wherever there are two departments of the Gov- 
ernment doing exactly the same work, past experience has 
demonstrated beyond a question of doubt that each one of 
those departments will labor with more real interest in pushing 
forward that line of work than if one department alone of the 
Government had the work in hand. 

Duplication of work in the Government is—I was going to 
say a disgrace to our Government, but I will say it is a disgrace 
to the Congress to keep appropriating money for the duplication 
of work that is going on. 

Mr. STERLING. I agree with the Senator from Utah in the 
respect that there is more or less of duplication of work in the 
various and bureaus of the Government. If they 
‘are at all allied or even remotely allied, there is more or less 
duplication of work; but it is up to Congress, I think, to have 
the courage to provide by law that there shall be no such 
duplication involving extraordinary and unnecessary expendi- 
tures of public funds, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. The Senator has just said something which I 
think should appeal to every Senator. Now is the chance for us 
to carry out the splendid and admirable precepts just enunciated 
by the distinguished Senator. What my colleague says is true 
that the Department of Labor, through the Division of American 
Citizenship Training, is doing this work and doing it well in 
hundreds and thousands of communities in the United States. 
We are proposing now to develop the work which they are doing, 
and instead of using the werd interest,“ as my colleague did, I 
say there would be a jealousy if yeu create this instrumentality 
between it and the Department of Labor, and that this instru- 
mentality, having more money, would try to crowd out the De- 
partment of Labor and assume the entire work. 

Mr. STERLING. Without seriously questioning the efficiency 
of the Department of Labor and the activities of the Department 
of Labor in this respect, I shall want to be shown,” if I may 
use the expression, just what the department is doing along 
those lines before I will concede the point that all that is here 
provided for and all that is here contemplated is being covered 
by the Department of Labor. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator had done me the honor to listen 
to the very long and somewhat tedious speech which I delivered 
the other day, he would have learned of some of the activities 
ef the Department of Labor, showing the way in which it was 
entering hundreds and thousands of communities in which it had 
schools and representatives and the cooperation, and indeod co- 
ordination, between the Federal Government and the municipal 
and State authorities as well as the various industrial plants 
throughout the United States who are teaching Americanization. 
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Mr. STERLING. It was not my good fortune to hear the 
able speech of the Senator from Utah the other day. I was 
necessarily absent from the Chamber, but I shall take pleasure 
in investigating the matter further to find out just what the 
Department of Labor is doing. 

But now, Mr. President, a great deal of the argument, and 
especially the argument of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Wmas], has been based upon the theory that the bill is 
compulsory as to the States, and requires the States to enter 
into this scheme of the education of illiterates, whether citi- 
zens of the United States or aliens. There is nothing further 
from the mark than that belief. No State in the Union is re- 
quired against its will to take advantage of the provisions of 
the bill or to appropriate a single dollar under it. Each State, 
in order that it may share in the benefits of the bill, must, 
by act of legislation, accept the provisions of the bill and make 
appropriations accordingly to meet the appropriations made by 
the Federal Government. 

I think it worth while to call attention to the fact that the 
Senators who are objecting on that score now may well wait a 
little and examine the record; and from that they will ascertain 
that they did not object to the many bills providing for coopera- 
tion between the Federal and the State governments. There 
was no objection to the Morrill Act of 1862, the great land grant 
act for the benefit of agricultural colleges in the States, giving 
instruction in agriculture and in the mechanic arts. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. The first Morrill Act, which was passed in the 
days of President Buchanan—and the later one was very much 
of the same character—was vetoed by President Buchanan 
and was opposed by many who believed in our form of govern- 
ment and in the preservation of the rights of the States. 

Mr. STERLING. I referred not to the act that was passed 
during the Buchanan administration, but to the act of 1862, which 
President Lincoln approved, which act has been most beneficial 
in its operation ever since, and of which every State in the Union, 
except, I believe, about four States, which had no agricultural 
colleges, has been eager to take advantage and eager also to take 
advantage of every act amendatory of the old Morrill Act and 
which extended its provisions and benefits. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Will the Senator allow me to suggest 
that we have had no proposition made from any of the States to 
repeal or exempt them from its operations? 

Mr. STERLING. No; we have not. I thank the Senator for 
his suggestion, 

I come now to the act of March 4, 1907. Other acts had been 
passed meanwhile between 1862 and 1907. ‘The act of March 4, 
1907, makes appropriations for colleges established under the 
Morrill Act. It increases the old appropriations and provides 
for use of part of it in special training of instructors authorized. 

Then comes the act of May 8, 1914, providing for cooperative 
extension work between the agricultural colleges and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The great bill of which the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Saaru] had charge, providing for cooperation in 
farm demonstration and home economics work—what State in the 
Union, Mr. President, would repudiate that act or deny itself 
the benefits available under the act? I have not heard of one. 
There is cooperation. There is no compulsion under the act of 
1914 any more than there is under the pending bill. It was left 
to each State to determine for itself whether it would accept the 
benefits of the act. 

Then comes the act of February 23, 1917, providing for coopera- 
tion with the States in the promotion of vocational education, 
making appropriation and providing the regulations. Have you 
heard of a single State in the Union that has complained because 
of the vocational education act—another act providing for co- 
operation and not compulsory in any sense? The very Senators 
who are objecting to the pending bill because, under the theory 
advanced, it is compulsory as between the Federal Government 
and the States, have been glad enough to share all the benefits 
provided for in these acts to which I have called attention. But 
Senators are mistaken in the assumption that this bill compels 
the States to do anything. It is no more compulsory than any 
of the acts I have mentioned. The State is free to choose. 


Mr. KING. I hope the Senator will acquit me from the gen- | 


eral statement which he has just made. I was not here when 


some of those bills were passed. If I had been, I should have | 


voted against them. One of the bills was passed while I was 
in the Senate. I not only spoke against the bill but I voted 
against it. I do not believe in these bribes that are being given 
to the States; and this is a bribe, as the other bills have been. 

Mr. STERLING. I shall allude to that just a little later on 
if the Senator will be patient, 


Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask if the State of Utah 
55 not accept the advantages under the vocational education 


Mr. STERLING. The Senator from Utah can answer. 

Mr. KING. I think it did. 

Mr. KENYON. The majority of the people of that State do 
not agree with the Senator’s position evidently. 

Mr. KING. I think the majority of the people of my State, 
and the majority of the people of any State in the Union, when 
you explain to them the operations of this sinister plan, will 
repudiate the methods that are being pursued and the policy 
which is being now engrafted upon our Government. 

Mr. STERLING. I might cite other acts, cooperative acts 
we may term them, in a broad way; but I call attention to the 
last act of June 27, 1918, being an act providing for a Federal 
Board for Vocational Education and giving that Federal Board 
for Vocational Education new powers and prescribing new 
duties in regard to the work of vocational rehabilitation author- 
ized by the terms of the act and authorizing the board to co- 
operate with such private or public agencies as it might deem 
advisable, 

The Senator from Utah refers to this, although his State has 
accepted the benefits of these several acts, as a bribe to the 
several States. I that statement. I deny that it is 
a bribe to the several States. In the discussion of these ques- 
tions there is one thing that we lose sight of. This is a dual 
form of government and it means a dual citizenship. There is 
a citizenship of the State and a citizenship of the Federal 
Government, with reciprocal rights, duties, and obligations be- 
tween the Federal Government and the citizen and between the 
State government and the citizen of the State. Is the Federal 
Government interested in the citizenship and in good citizen- 
ship? That is the question. Mr. President, let the story re- 
vealed by the war and the conscription act tell. Let the story 
that is being written every day now, with every newspaper 
coming to our desks containing accounts of the activities and 
the arrest of radicals who believe in the overthrow of the 
Government by force or violence—let these tell their stories, 
and then let us answer the question whether or not the Federal 
Government is not interested in good citizenship. 

Well, what is fundamental in good citizenship? Not education 
or mental discipline always and alone, but rather that character, 
individual character, is the greatest fundamental of all. And 
yet one great object of education is to build and improve char- 
acter. It is not a complete or perfect system of education until 
it does take that great element into consideration—character, 

Mr. President, this is not paternalism; it is not the Federal 
Government assuming to dictate, compel, or require education on 
the part of the different States of the Union. It comes to the 
States, if we pass the bill, and says, “ We agree to cooperate 
with you, and we will provide so much money in this great work 
of Americanization and civilization, too, if you yourselves will 
contribute a share, and that is all there is to it.” 

It was remarked the other day by some one, in discussing this 
measure, that it would be detrimental to the publice welfare—at 
least, that was the essence of the statement—to educate. The 
effect of education, it was said, would be simply to enable men to 
be more active and ingenious in their activities against the Gov. 
ernment. If that is the doctrine laid down, then, Mr. President, 
let us dispense with education, the schools and colleges, and all 
the things that we have so devotedly believed in as the means of 
elevating and ennobling humanity. Let us do away with them. 

Why, Mr. President, do we not know that it is the ignorant 
and alien masses that men like Lenin and Trotski and Berkman 
and William Z. Foster and women like Emma Goldman prey 
upon and exploit? Educate these people, and the occupation of 
these degenerate and evil geniuses is gone. That is the great 
purpose of this bill, to educate these illiterate aliens in order 
that they may understand our institutions, and understanding 
may no longer be a menace to them. 

Mr. President, it is a case of neglect. It has been a case of 
neglect throughout the years; and what is the principle involved? 
Neglect the child and you are apt to make a delinquent of that 
child. Here are these children, as it were, so far as knowledge 
of our American institutions, our laws, our ideals, our tradi- 
tions, is concerned. They are but children in that respect, and 
we are inviting them here by the hundreds of thousands. The 
doors are wide open, and it is likely that that will continue to be 
our policy. No wonder they are delinquent. It is the very con- 
dition most apt to follow from our neglect as to their education, 
or means of education. . 

Mr. President, I regret to see the feeling that is manifested 
toward, or rather against, this bill. Should it become a law, I 
believe it will be noted as a great landmark in our educational 
progress, To Americanize these people that come to our shores 
in such numbers without any of the American spirit, without 
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any knowledge of our institutions, it is necessary that they be 
-educated in that great fundamental—the English language—and 
that they be taught to speak, read, and write that language. No 
State, under my amendment, can make the age of education com- 
pulsory after the age of 21. There will be no discrimination in 
the law, but they and our own citizens will stand on the same 
level. As to all we may say, “Come; we invite you; we urge 
you now to stand with us upon the same ground with our own 
American citizens in the various States, to do no more than we 
require them to do under the provisions of this bill, if it becomes 
a law.” That will appeal to them, and I predict that instead of 
their feeling alien, and something apart from American ways 
and institutions, they will appreciate the broad, generous spirit 
we manifest, and will, with even some enthusiasm, enter into this 
plan. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, it has been very difficult for me 
to bring myself to the position of opposing this measure, for I 
am a believer in the doctrine that where knowledge exists there 
free government will survive. In the State which I represent in 
part here we have always appropriated more money for educa- 
tion than for any other purpose, and in the city of New York, 
where I reside, we have the finest public educational system in 
the world. But, Mr. President, it seems to me that this legisla- 
tion, splendid in its conception, will provide a duplication of 
what is already being done in nearly every State in the Union. 

It has been my good fortune recently to look carefully into 
the school system in the city of New York. I find there that 
nearly one-fourth of all the money appropriated for our city 
government is set aside for educational purposes. This year 
the city of New York will spend for maintaining its public 
schools alone the sum of $45,000,000, and for the building of 
new schoolhouses a sum exceeding $6,000,000, all told over $51,- 
000,000. We have in our elementary public schools to-day over 
920,000 children and in our high schools and trade schools nearly 
70,000, and to teach these boys and girls we have a teaching staff 
of over 22,000 men and women. I have visited many of the 
schools in the crowded sections of our city and have observed in 
some that every single child is of alien birth or immediate alien 
parentage, all being taught by American teachers the English 
language and Americanism in its finest sense. 

We have a wonderful night-school system in New York City, 
and in many of them every pupil is a foreigner. The people who 
attend these schools are taught to read and write the English 
language. I make the statement here that every person in New 
York City who cares to learn the English language can obtain 
a knowledge of it without cost. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to inquire par- 
ticularly about the night schools. Are the night schools for 
grown people? 

Mr. CALDER. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. And the principal object there is to teach the 
English language, as I understand? 

Mr. CALDER. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have wondered, and I expect to find out be- 
fore this discussion is over, why this bill was not framed along 
some line of that kind. In this particular paragraph that is 
before us, why would it not be a good plan to have the system 
the Senator has just described, where the children who ought to 
go to school are compelled to go? That applies to the foreigners 
as well as to the Americans? 

Mr. CALDER. Yes. Every child in New York City is com- 
pelled to go to school up to 14 years. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why not do that, and then let the other 
schools, known as the night schools, take care of the other part 
of it, although they would not necessarily have to be night 
schools; but they are not compulsory, are they? 

Mr. CALDER. They are not compulsory. 

Mr. NORRIS. But they are free? 

Mr. CALDER. They are free—free books, free stationery, 
free teachers, and so forth. 

Mr. NORRIS. The city government supplies them, and the 
principal thing taught there is the English language? 

Mr. CALDER. - Yes. I might say to the Senator that I have 
observed in many of these schools men and women who enter 
without any knowledge of the English language, and there they 
are given every opportunity to learn it. I have visited dozens 
of such schools in the crowded foreign sections of our city. 
I do not know the exact number, but I will venture to say that 
we have to-day in the city of New York at least 50 schools 
with night classes; and the great majority of the people in 
these night classes are adults, alien adults, being taught the 
rudiments of education. We are doing this at the expense of 
the city of New York. We do not come here and ask for Fed- 
eral aid for this purpose. 
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From some sources in New York State requests have been 
coming favorable to this sort of legislation; but it seems to me 
that just at this time, when we are facing a situation whereby. 
we may have to have a bond issue to meet the Nation’s obliga- 
tions, it would be wise to postpone consideration of the whole 
matter. Splendid as the whole scheme is, we can put it off for 
this year, and then perhaps we can get a better opportunity to 
investigate just what is being done throughout the country and 
see if, after all, this whole thing is not an unnecessary expendi- 
ture of money and is not a duplication of the work already 
being done. ; 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CALDER. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I notice from the report that besides the night 
schools that the Senator speaks of in the city of New York there 
are 39 other schools sustained by donations from philanthropic 
persons and institutions, and in those 89 schools there are 15,825 
foreigners—that is to say that is the average attendance on 
those schools—and the ages are from 21 up to 50 years, and 
they are not costing the city a cent. That work is going on, not 
only in the city of New York but in over 3,000 other cities in the 
United States. I will say to the Senator that I have the figures 
here covering every city and giving the number of pupils that 
are attending, and also giving the names of the donors of the 
funds which carry on these great schools. I know that this 
work, which is being carried on so successfully to-day, and is 
growing every month of every year—for instance, during the 
month of December there were over 287 of these schools started 
in different parts of the United States—is going to result in 
a great deal of good; and I know that if we pass this bill, and 
the Government provides the money, these people are not going 
to put it up. The advantage that accrues to the men who give 
this money, and to the institutions that give it, is in my opinion 
even greater than the advantage to our country, and I will admit 
that it is a great adyantage to both. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, in my youth I attended a night 
school of the character described by the Senator from Utah. 
At the age of 15, being employed during the day, I went to 
Cooper Institute and attended their night classes, and more 
than two-thirds of the boys and men, some of them as old as 
40, were—of alien birth—taking advantage of the educational 
opportunities afforded at night, even to a greater extent than 
the boys born in this country. I am sure the Senate will be 
interested to know that in the city of New York the young men 
and women of foreign birth who are required to labor during the 
day are in the main most earnest in seeking for knowledge. 

We also have in this country to-day educational facilities 
conducted by the Army. I was informed by an Army officer the 
other night that during the war the Army taught 250,000 young 
men to read and write, and that to-day all over the country 
the Army is not only teaching recruits to read and write, but 
vocational trades as well. So it does seem to me that when 
the expenses of Government are so large, with the possibility of 
a duplication of this business throughout the country, we ought 
to hesitate before passing this bill. 

The cost of Government is increasing by leaps and bounds. 
In Jefferson’s administration the figures seem to indicate a 
cost of about $1.52 per capita per year to conduct the Federal 
Government. During the four years of the Civil War it cost 
$25.01 per capita. During the four years succeeding the Civil 
War $11.02 per capita, while the estimates for the next year 
will mean a cost for the Federal Government of $47 per capita 
to conduct the business of this country. So it seems to me we 
must stop somewhere, and, splendid as this thing is, I think 
we can very well do without it for this year at least. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to be 
inserted upon page 7, immediately after line 14, as a part of 
section 11, in these words: 

Provided, That the white races and the negro race shall not attend 


the same schools, but that separate schools, teachers, and other accom- 
modations shall be provided for the white and negro races. 


I ask that the amendment be printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That order will be made. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk, and ask that it be printed and lie on the table. 
It is an amendment to section 8 of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table. : 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I had intended to make a mo- 
tion to strike out paragraph (e) of section 5. That is the one 
for which the Senator from South Dakota has offered a sub- 
stitute, which is the pending amendment. I intended to do that, 
because it seemed to me that that paragraph was not necessary, 
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although E coneede that. it is perfectly proper to e in as one 


of the conditions upon which this money shall be given to the 
States, seme: ef the: things that are in that paragraph, But I 
want to offer a few suggestions, and 1 do it as a friend of this 
kind of legislation. I desire to have a bill here that I can vote 
for. I believe it is all right for us to make some provision te asr 
sist in the education of some of the citizens: of the States if we 
can do it with the: proper safeguards. 

I have a great deal of sympathy with the argument. just made 
by the Senator from New York [Mr. Carner]. Much as E should 
like to go eyen further than this bill goes, I realize. that we. are 
up against a proposition in a financial way that demands; that 
we should consider very seriously any step that we may be asked 
to take in the expenditure of money that is not. absolutely neces- 
sary. So I have a, good deal of sympathy with the: thought. of 
postponing this kind of legislation, although I do not believe 
that I would be led to vote against the right kind of a bill on 
that argument, as much as I believe it is weighty: I wish, how- 
ever, that the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kewron], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Sarr], and the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. STERLING], all members of the committee that reported this 
bill, would listen to the suggestions: I have to make, realizing 
that I am making them as a friend of this: kind. of legislation, 
consider them, and see whether an amendment along the line I 
ant going to suggest: would not be acceptable. 

Let me say; first, that I have no sympathy with the idea that 
this is trying to interfere with State legislation. We are pro- 
posing here to give to the States certain Federal sums on certain 
conditions. It is not an attempt, as I read the bill, to interfere 
with the educational system of any State. It is perfeetly proper 
for a State to refuse to comply with these eonditions and not 
get the money, if it wants to; and when it does comply with 
them, it still controls the educational facilities. of the. State and 


its schools. But there are two classes of people: that this bill | 


seeks to educate, and I am seriously wondering whether, par- 


ticuarly at this time, one of those elasses might net be left out. 


of the bill. 

First, there are the illiterates, without regard to citizenship. 
They may be American citizens or foreigners, either one. See- 
ond, there is the other class,, consisting of those aliens. or people: 


living here who cam not speak or read or write the English lan- 


guage. It occurs to me that present 
tions I would at least feel better satisfied if we confined our- 
energy and the expenditure of eur money for the purpese of: 
giving it to the States to be used in connection with their money 
for the purpose of teaching the English language to those who: 
can not speak it or write it or reat it at the present time. 

One ef the conditions in this particular paragraph requires; 
the States to teach illiterates—illiterates who are ever 21 yeuns; | 
of Aen eee grown people, They must do that. 

Ir. STERLING. Mr. dery paag I think the Senator puts it: 
a mA strongly there. Jt does not r 

. Is not the word “require” “used im the amend- 
ment 

Mr. STERLING. It is im subdivision (e). 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the one I am discussing now. 

Mr. STERLING. The limitation there is 21 years. 

Mr. NORRIS. The word “penalty” is stricken out. It says 
“require all residents, Who are citizens: of the United States 
or aliens, “16, years of age: or over.” 

This is the point E want to make: I believe in edueation, and 
I believe in compulsory education. E am willing to support a 
propositien that we shall not turn any money over to a. State 
that does not have the proper kind of compulsory edueation. |: 
But I do not believe im compulsory education for grown people. 
It seems to me that is logical. 

Mr. STERLING. It is net eompulsery, under this amend- 
ment, after the age ef 21. It applies to 16 or over and under 21. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; the compulsery education ought. to com- 
mence with the child when he is able to go to school—when he 
is 6, 7, or 8 years old. I think in almost all States the com- 
pulsion ends at 16 years. It sometimes goes up to 18. I| 
would not quibble about it, whether it stops at 16 or 18. But 
compulsory education, in my judgment, ought to be eonfined | 


to children; and I believe in it. I am in favor of a compulsory- |; 


education law. 

When we get to grown persons, even though they can not 
speak the English language, I would not compel them. E be- 
Heve it will be a failure if you try to cempel grown people to 
go to school. I would throw out every inducement. possible. 
Let the school be free; supply them with books and: everything 
necessary; have it in the if necessary. That would 
probably be the right time to have it, when mem and women 
who are working in the daytime could attend a night school 
and learn the English language. I do not believe it is: going 
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te be necessary to make it eompulsonry, because, as the Senator 
from New Vork [Mr. Carpen], has described, most people—at 
least, worthy people—unless they are away along in advanced 
years, are glad of the: opportunity, when they come: to. this 
country in good faith, to learn the English language, and, they 
all ought to learn it. 

Therefore I do not like these requirements which you are 
going to put upon the State—to compel the State. to teach 
grown illiterates, born in America, who. have lived here all 
their lives and speak the English. language, to give them an 
education after they are grown, and make that one of the 
conditions. It would be a good thing if they did it. I am 
not arguing against that, because I am one of those who 
believe, that, while education is not the only thing it is. one of 
the great things that make good citizens. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President. 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield, to the Senator. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I myself have been a little- disturbed 
about how you are going to, determine accurately who are 
illiterate and who. can not read or write. Is this machinery 
to. be so extensive as to, make a test of that in all cases? 

Mr. NORRIS. I presume under the bill if there was a ques- 
tion as to whether they were complying with the Federal statute, 
it, would be passed on, by the Secretary of the Interior.. A case 
eee arise where that might be a very, difficult question. to 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I was just going to suggest 
whether it will not be determined by the State authorities, who 
will really have the administration, of this law in hand? Will 
not the State superintendent of schools, for example, know 
from the different counties in the State who are illiterate? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. How would he know % 

Mr. STERLING. He will know it. from the county authori- 
tles. For example, the county superintendent of schools will 
knew who. are: the illiterates,in his county, undoubtedly. 

Mx. TOWNSEND. Do you make provision for a census? 

Mr. STERLING. No; there is: no provision, for ib 

Mr. NORRIS. I presume: the census that is being taken now 
would disclose that, as far as the number is concerned. It 
would show how many illiterates there are in every locality 
and im every State. 

Mr. STERLING. That would be the most obmious means, 
Mr. NORRIS. I think so. 
Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 
Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 
Mr. GRONNA. May I ask the Senator how this law coula 
be enforced by the States? In most States the compnlsory law 
provides that a child from 8 years old until 16, shall attend 
school a certain number ef. months, during the year. In my 
aon State we have compulsory education, the law providing 
that every child above the age of 8, years and, under the age of 
16 shall go to school nine months during the year.. That ap- 
plies: to every child im the State, If the parents of the child 
ame so poor that they are unable te send the child to school, the 
municipality or the township, must provide means for the child, 
it, must: purchase books fox the child, and see that it is sent to 
school nine months during the year.. My question is, How are 
you. going to enforce that law hy mr a. Federal statute 
which provides that à person above: the age of 16 years shall 
he compelled: ta go te . 
the: State: law? 
i Pay NORRIS. Of course, all this law does: is to provide that 
the Seeretary ef the Interior must be: satisfied by the: preper 
State authorities that certain things are done by the State or 
the State dees; not; get any share of the fund. 
Mr. GRONNA. Then the State which has a la providing for 
the education: of bays or girls only up to the age of 16 would: get 
no benefit unless the law is ehanged? 


no such provision in 


Í 
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| Mr. NORRIS, I should say that is right. } 


Mx, KENYON. Unless they pravided for compulsory educa- 
tien, for teaching in English frem 16, to, 2, 200 hours a vear. 
ie ties did not de that, then, they would get ne benefit. out of tha 

Wa 

Mr. GRONNA., The law in my State provides, for attendance 
‘in publie schools. It means English schools, ef course. In 
some States they prohibit the teaching of any other language 
except English. 


l 
| Mr: KENYON. Those in the schools im the: Senators State, 


of course, would not be illiterate; and they would not be com- 
pelled to attend instruction in English after 16. But some might 
have come in from the outside who never attended schooh wha 
were illiterate. They would have to attend, 

| Mr, GRONNA. That is my understanding, 
this apply to a State like my own State? 


But: how would, 
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Mr. NORRIS. I do not think it would apply. Unless your 
State amended its law it would not get any of the money. That 
would be the effect of it. 

Mr. GRONNA. It would be very difficult to agree on a pro- 
yision that a boy or girl shall be compelled to attend school until 
the age of 21. : 

Mr. NORRIS. I think so. That is one of the things I am 
arguing against. : 

Mr. KENYON. They are not compelled to attend school until 
they are 21. They are compelled merely between 16 and 21 
to attend such classes of instruction in English as the State may 
provide, subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Interior. 
There can be night schools, there can be groups, private schools, 
any kind of school. But I did not intend to interrupt the 
Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. All I am trying to do 
is to get all the light I can on the question. 

Mr. KENYON. The rule is laid down that an illiterate is one 
who can not read or write English. 

Mr. NORRIS. That would mean any language. 

Mr. KENYON. If you had none of those in your State above 
16 years of age, of course this law would have no effect whatever 
on the Senator’s State, and they would not take any advantage of 
it, or desire to; it would do no good. But if you had persons 
from 16 to 21 or beyond who were illiterate, then it would do 
good, and your State would have to pass a law providing for the 
teaching of English to those between 16 and 21, and then they 
would take advantage of it 200 hours a year. 

Mr. GRONNA. Before it could get any of the appropriation 
provided for it in the bill? ‘ 

Mr. KENYON. Absolutely. 

Mr. GRONNA. I am quite familiar with the conditions in my 
State, and I have been very much interested in the school ques- 
tion. I consider that one of the greatest honors I ever had con- 
ferred upon me was to be made president of our school board 
for a number of years, and I am in fayor of anything which 
will help to educate the people of my State or any other State. 

With the permission of the Senator from Nebraska, I am glad 
to say that we have not any such number of illiterates in my 
State as is shown on that chart. We do have a number of 
people who can not read English, but there are many of them 
highly educated in some other language. We have very few 
people in North Dakota who are unable to read in some lan- 
guage. 

Mr. KENYON. The figures on the chart relate to illiterates 
and non-English-speaking people. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. As I understand the chart, it is not con- 
fined to illiterates, but it relates to illiterates and non-English 
speaking. They are combined in one chart. So while the Sen- 
ator’s State might not have a single illiterate in it, if it had in 
it people who could not speak or write the English language, they 
would be included in the list on that chart. 

Mr. GRONNA. My interest in this measure particularly is to 
see that it shall benefit people between the ages of 16 and 2i—and 
we have a number of them—who have come to the State and who 
have not had the opportunity of attending school. If they had 
been there they would have had to attend or their parents or 
guardians would have been prosecuted. They would get no 
benefit whatever from this law unless the State should amend 
its law to conform with this Federal statute, a proposition which 
is very difficult of accomplishment. It is very difficult for the 
reason that every State, through a term of years, has worked out 


a certain plan upon which it proceeds with reference to education. 


I think it is true of every Western State. I know it is in the 
State of the Senator from South Dakota, because I am quite 
familiar with the situation there. 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator will permit me, and if the 
Senator from Nebraska will permit, in order to show what a 
State might do under this Federal statute, I call attention to 
a couple of paragraphs in the statute passed in 1919 in my own 
State, and these two paragraphs correspond in a broad way, 
respectively, to subdivisions (e) and (f) of the pending bill, 
and of the substitute I have offered. Section 1 of the act reads: 

All persons between the ages of 16 and 21 years, inclusive, who are 
not physically or mentally disqualified, and who do not possess the 
ability to speak, read, and write the English language as is required for 
the completion of the fifth grade in ee schools of this State, shall 
attend public evening school classes for at least eight hours each week 
during the entire time that evening school classes of the proper grade 
shall be in session in the school district within 5 miles of his or her 
piace of residence or until the necessary ability has been acquired: 

rovided, That regular attendance at a public day or part-time school 
shall be accepted in place of attendance at evening school classes. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is the age provided there? 

Mr. STERLING. Sixteen to twenty-one; and that is according 
to the terms of subdivision (e). Now, coming to the proviso 


according to subdivision (f), you will see that it is simply per- 
missive; itis not compulsory at all. It reads: 

Provided, That any person or persons more than 21 years of age and 
less than 50, who do not the ability to read write, and speak the 
English language valent to the requirements for the fifth grade in 
our State course of study for the common schools, may attend during 

behavior free of charge any of the special classes established under 
the provisions of this act. 

That is permissive as to all who are over 21 and under 50. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. How is that law working in your State? 

Mr. STERLING. I am not advised. 

Mr. NORRIS. It has just recently been passed. 

Mr. STERLING. It was recently passed, in 1919, and I am 
not apprised as to how it is working. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The Senator does not know whether his 
State is afflicted with a large percentage of ignorance? 

Mr. STERLING. It is not afflicted with a very large percent- 
age of ignorance or a very large percentage of aliens. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. And there could not very many people 
take advantage of this proposed law who would not be cared for 
under the law of the Senator’s State? 

Mr. STERLING. No; not very many. 

Mr. NORRIS. They would probably be all cared for. The only 
thing is that the Senator’s State would get some Federal funds. 

Mr. STERLING. I imagine that if States wanted to accept 
the benefits of this law they would pass some such statute as 
that and would meet the requirements, especially of subdivision 
(e) as proposed to be amended. 

Mr. GRONNA. If the Senator will allow me again, the pro- 
vision of that law as passed in the Senator's State is, as he 
says, permissive. This Federal law will be compulsory. 

Mr. STERLING. No; there are two subdivisions here. Sub- 
division (e) makes education compulsory between the ages of 
16 and 21, without reference to whether they are aliens or 
citizens, Subdivision (f) corresponds to the provision last read, 
which is permissive, and permits persons between 21 and 50 to 
attend these special classes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Gronna] must remember that this law does not pretend to 
make it compulsory; but if we should adopt the amendment that 
is now pending it would say to the State, “ You must make it 
compulsory; and if you do not, you can not get any Federal 
funds; but if you do, you get them.” 

Mr. GRONNA. I see. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me that we ought to add any 
requirement we desire about the compulsory education of chil- 
dren within school age, and we should then require the State 
to have free schools to teach the English language to those 
within its borders who can not speak, read, or write the Eng- 
lish language. I am not so particular as to how long that 
should be. I would want it myself long enough to be effective. 
I would want it to be so that we would bring about the use of 
the English language as much as we can by all the people who 
live in the country. I think what has happened in various 
States during the war has taught us a good many lessons along 
this line. I know I have modified a good many of my views, or, 
rather, I have gotten new ideas that I did not have before, 
when we found in some localities that there were so many 
people who could not speak, read, or write the English lan- 
guage. Yet we ought to remember, it seems to me, what I, 
at least, believe to be true, that when you take a grown person 
and compel him by law to go to school, even though the time 
may be short, you are undertaking a proposition that I think 
ought not to be done by the Government. I know the answer 
comes, “ We would like to educate the people who are now liv- 
ing so that they would use the English language”; and I would 
like to see that done. I would like to throw out every pos- 
sible inducement to get them into these schools. Most of them 
will come in without compulsion. Some will come in without 
compulsion who would try to avoid it if you tried to compel 
them to come. 

But the law, if founded upon the lines that I have outlined, 
would start at the bottom and build up a citizenship. It would 
be some years before this result would appear, but it seems to 
me that must be true. We can not expect immediate results. 
We ought to require the States to commence with the children, 
to compel them to go to school and to offer free facilities for 
those who are grown to learn the English language. Within the 
course of the coming generation we would see its effects. In a 
very few years we would have a better educated citizenship; we 
would have a greater use of the English language everywhere. 

As to the schools that we ought to require the States to pro- 
vide for the children, if there is any doubt about it it seems to 
me we could provide that they should be conducted in the Eng- 
lish language. Probably that would be done anyway, but there 
would not be any objection to putting it in the bill, and thus 
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bring about a knowledge of the English language just as far as 
we can. 

In my judgment we would make a mistake if we tried to force 
any language on anybody. It has never yet succeeded; but 
proper inducements held out will bring into these schools people 
of all ages who are here in earnest and who are going to stay 
here and be citizens of the United States and learn our language. 

I do not understand why the committee is not willing to 
amend the bill along those lines. They are running against a 
great many objections, and I think serious objections, when they 
undertake to require by compulsion, even indirectly, the attend- 
ance of grown people upon schools. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Traancerrn in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
North Dakota? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. : 

Mr. GRONNA. I may be entirely mistaken, but is it not pos- 
sible that economic conditions may enter into the question? Is 
it not possible that a boy above 18 or a girl above 18 may have 
dependents? It is, then, a question of whether it is possible for 
that boy or that girl to surrender his or her time. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes, Of course, this particular bill, I 
will say to the Senator, does not contemplate very much time 
being spent in going to school. It is only 200 hours a year. The 
State would make provision for that and probably provide for 
night schools. But the question which the Senator raises would 
certainly arise unless there were night schools, because there 
are'a great many people who are from 16 to 21 years of age 
who have to work all the time in order to support others, a 
dependent invalid father or mother or sister or some one of that 
kind. 

Mr. GRONNA. I am not a member of the committee and I 
have not given it special attention, but I was wondering if that 
matter was taken into consideration, because I think it is a 
question of some concern. I believe that while perhaps not to 
a large extent yet to some extent that question would haye to 
be solved. 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator will permit me—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. STERLING. I realize that is a matter of some concern 
when we come to make education compulsory for those over 21 
years of age. A man over 21 years of age may be the head of a 
family or may be in very moderate or straitened circumstances ; 
he may be the breadwinner of the family, and it will be very 
difficult for him to give 200 hours a year for attending school. 
Hence that is my purpose in proposing the substitute. 

Mr. NORRIS. You still have up to 21 years where it is com- 
pulsory; and in many cases it would be harder for a boy who 
has, perhaps, lost a father by death and who may have an in- 
valid mother to support to be required to go to school in this 
way. It might be a physical impossibility for such a boy to go 
to school. 

Aside from that, and in a much broader sense, grown people 
will not take kindly to a compulsory-education system. I do 
not believe it would work. i 

Mr. STERLING. Does the Senator mean by grown people” 
those above 21 or less than 21 years of age? 

Mr. NORRIS. For the purpose of this bill, I will say I mean 
by “grown people” those between 18 and 21 years of age. 
They are grown people. Indeed, in most States girls 18 years 
of age are of legal age; they are out from under the control of 
their parents, legally speaking, and they have the same power 
in law that they will have when they are 75 years old. 

As I said a while ago, what has been brought out during the 
war has opened the eyes of a great many people. To me it has 
shown the importance of doing everything that we can for 
increasing the use of the English language. It is desirable to 
have everyone in the country, particularly those who are citi- 
zens or who are going to become citizens, learn to read and 
write the English language; and when we permit people to come 
from foreign countries, seeking a new home and a new citizen- 
ship, we ought to take steps to see that they are not grouped, 
as they have been in the past, where they see no one and talk 
with no one except those who use their language and who haye 
come from the same country. 

We ought to remember that, whether we like it or not, there 
is a burden upon us; and we have been to blame to a great 
degree because in the past that burden has not been assumed. 
There is a burden upon us to see that these people are given 
the opportunity to learn our language. In my judgment, if 
we do that, education and the learning of our own language 
will go a great way to avoid the dangers that come from 
anarchy, from a misunderstanding of our system of government 
and our ways of living. Many of these people have not had 


opportunities to get out from under the influences that con- 
trolled them even in the countries from which they emigrated. 
We ought to give them an opportunity to understand our Goy- 
ernment, to understand our society, to become one with us, 
to become the right kind of citizens. I am not averse to spend- 
ing public Federal funds in order to bring that about. 

I think the bill would be an instrumentality of that kind if 
it were amended as I have suggested; if we would eliminate 
from it entirely the proposition of practically everything except 
the teaching of the English language. That will not do it all, 
but it is the greatest one thing of all to make an American 
citizen, first to have him learn the English language. He may 
be a bad citizen afterwards; he may be an anarchist after- 
wards; it may not and will not in all cases bring about a cure 
for such things. I would not offer it as a panacea, but it would 
be one of the greatest Americanizing factors that we can pos- 
sibly provide for, in my humble judgment. I should like to con- 
fine the use of the Federal funds to carrying out that idea. 

It seems to me that when we have carried that out we have 
gone as far as we ought to go with Federal funds, at least now. 
There may come a time later when I might be in favor of taking 
up the question of illiteracy also, but to my mind this is the 
pressing thing. We ought to lay the foundation now for a 
better citizenship. Let the American language be understood 
by everybody. 

I hope that the Senators who have given a great deal of time 
to this and who have had the benefit of the hearings and the 
considerations of the committee will take heed of the debate 
that has taken place and of the opposition to the bill. Let us 
not run any danger of killing what I believe would be a very 
good thing by taking in something that I believe they will think 
after awhile is unnecessary by doing something in the way of 
compulsory education that I think is undesirable. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I want to get clearly in my 
mind the Senator’s position. Would he leave the illiterates 
out of the bill entirely? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I would. 

Mr. KENYON. And confine it strictly to the non-English 
speaking? 7 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. $ 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator would have no compulsory educa- 
tion required in the States? ; 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 

Mr. KENYON. No compulsory speaking of English, but 
peer te States having free schools for those who desire to 
atten 

Mr. NORRIS. I have said “yes” to the Senator’s question. 
I do not want the Senator to understand that I am trying to 
draw the line there and that I am going to stand there. I am 
willing to compromise on the bill. On the compulsory part of 
education in the schools by the States as would be required by 
the law I would have no objection if before you gave the State 
any of the money you compelled the State to have a compulsory 
neem of education for children, say, between 7 and 16 years 
of age. 

Mr. KENYON. Nearly all States have that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Most of them have. I would not have any 
objection to compelling that; that would help illiteracy; but I 
would leave the illiteracy part out, and in that respect it would 
help to remove illiteracy just as much as it would assist the 
language proposition. I would have no objection to putting in 
the law a provision that the States must provide not only for 
compulsory education but that those schools must be held and 
conducted in the English language. I think they all are any- 
way, but I have no possible objection to putting that in the bill. 

Mr. KENYON. That is, up to 16 years of age? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. KENYON. What would the Senator do between 16 and 
21—the same thing? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I would not do anything except as the 
language proposition comes in. I would provide for language 
schools. Let the State, before it can get any of the money pro- 
vided for by the law, provide for free open schools to teach the 
English language to those who can not speak or write it, and 
without regard to age. Commence at 16 and go up to 75. Let 
anybody come who wants to learn the English language. I 
think I would stop about there. 

Mr. KENYON. Of course the Senator would have illiterates 
attend? 

Mr. NORRIS. There would be no objection to their attend- 
ing, but the illiterate might be an American who could not speak 
anything but the English language. 

Mr, KENYON. An illiterate who could speak the English 
language might be one who could not read or write the English 
language. ? 
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Mr. NORRIS. He could not read or write, but he would have 


us, NOX ieee ees It might be the English language that he 
wo 
Mr. RENTON. O£ course the proposition is a difficult one. 


Mr. NORRIS. I know it is a difficult question. 

Mr. KENYON. Our idea has been to get some legislation that 
would amount to something and that would pass. If we can not 
pass legislation that amounts to something, let us not pass any. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator does not mean to say the sug- 
gestion that I have made would not amount to anything? 

Mr. KENYON. Oh, no; not at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that would be going a good way. 
I think that would be accomplishing something. Here is, what 
it would result in: It would result in every State in the Union, 
very likely, having a compulsory system of education for its 
children. That would apply to all the children. The school 
would always be conducted in the English language, and the 
common-school —2 is ordinarily, I think, 16 years. That would 
accomplish a great good. 

If every State in the Union had a compulsory system of 
education, we would soon see the effect in our citizenship. We 
would have an educated citizenship ; they would all be educated. 
I think that would be going in the right direction and would 
accomplish a great deal. 

The next thing is te give every foreigner who comes to the 
country an opportunity, without expense and regardless of age, 
to learn the English language. I think that is another step 
that is pretty good. It would bring about a great improvement 
in our citizenship. 


ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 15 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, January 
28, 1920, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tirunspar, January 22, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o’cloek noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


O Lerd God, our Heavenly Father, who lives, loves, and 
reigns; ever constant in Thy ministrations to Thy children, 
physically, mentally, morally, spiritually; help us to reciprocate 
by loyalty to Thee, ourselves, and our fellow men, loyal to Thy 
Kingdom, our Government, and to all mankind. In Christ Jesus 
our Lord. Amen. 


es Journal of the 3 of yesterday was read and ap- 
prove 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


i By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
ows: 

To Mr. Jacoway, for seven days, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. CARTER, for to-day and to-morrow, on account of sick- 
ness, 

To Mr. Casey, indefinitely, on account of siekness. 

WIDOWS’ PENSIONS—CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that H. R. 11588, to repeal certain provisions of the act of 
March 3, 1889 (30th Stats. L., p. 1379), relating te widows” pen- 
sions, be rereferred to the Committee on Revision of the Laws. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
the bill designated by him be rereferred from the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions to the Committee on the Revision of the Laws. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE TO PRINT. 

Mr. NICHOLS of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing resolu- 
tions of a chapter of the American Legion on the question of a 
bonus for ex-service members. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks in the Reconp by printing resolutions of the 
American Legion relative to a bonus for ex-seryice members. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON.. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
presume every Member of Congress has received just such resolu- 


tions not alone from one partieular chapter of this organization 
but from many of them. Now, if one Member of Congress puts 
in a particular resolution that he has received, then every other 
Member would likewise be authorized to put in not one but 
several, and the Recorp would be filled with them. 

Mr. NICHOLS of Michigan. These resolutions embody the 
sentiments of the State organization of the State of Michigan. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘Then I shall not object. 

Mr.GARD. Further reserving the right to object, is this from 

a local organization? 

Mr. NICHOLS of Michigan. These resolutions are from a 
city organization, but they embody practically the resolutions of 
the State organization. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


POINT OF NO QUORUM. 


Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that there 
is no quorum present. 

The SPHAKDR. The gentleman from Ohio makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. It is quite evident 
that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absent Members, and the Clerk will 
eall the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members fated 


Almon Evans, Nebr. Larsen Sanders, La. 
Anthony Ferris Lazaro Schall 
Aswell Fess Lehlbach Scott 
Bankhead Fields Longworth, Scully 
Bell Focht McArthur Sells 
Benson Gallivan McFadden Soop 
Blackmo Garrett Smith, N. Y, 
Bland, Ind. McPherson Snell 

ies Goodall 5 Steele 
Booher Gould Martin Stiness 
Burdick Graham, P. Mason Stoll 
Burroughs Graham, Ill ead Taylor, Tenn, 
Cam bell, Kans. Griest Monahan, Wis. ‘Treadway 
Candler amill oon Upshaw 
Caraway udspeth Nicholls, 8. C. * istead 

2 0 
Carter Humphreys O’Connor Ward 
Case acoway Olney Watkins 
Mo. efferis Pou Williams 

Cooper 5 ee = . — 
Dewalt Kennedy, R.I. Robinson, N.C, Woodyard 
Dupré Kettner Rodenberg 
Eagan Kiess Romjue 
Eagle Kleczka Rowan 


The SPEAKER. On this call 231 Members have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will unloek the doors. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATIONS. 


On motion by Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the further consideration of the river and harbor appropria- 
N Hustep in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 


The CHAIRMAN. At the time the committee rose on Tuesday 
there were 12 minutes remaining for general debate, 5 minutes 
under the control of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KENNEDY] 
and 7 minutes under the control of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Sacarr]. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Will the gentleman from Nortb 
Carolina use his time now? 

Mr. SMALL. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Texas 


[Mr. Branton]. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, there is some justification for 
e T intel npn engages hegre optic a a 
with an enemy, but at no time and upon no occasion is there any 
excuse for a Member of Congress or for a dominant political 
party in Congress resorting to camouflage, because here our acts 
relate to and affect only our friendly constituents in peace times. 
There is hardly an appropriation bill presented to the House 
during the present era that our friends on the majority side do 
not announce to the people in clarion tones that they have cut 
down estimates and have practiced economy for the people. 
{Applause.] Well may you applaud, because you know that such 
statements that you make to the country are camouflage pure 
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and simple. [Applause.] True economy, genuine economy, 
means that not a dollar will be appropriated by the Congress 
of the United States unless the Congress knows where that 
money is going to be expended. [Applause.] 

You speak of a $12,000,000 river and harbor bill as a matter 
of supreme economy. I want to say to you that not a member 
of the invisible but always active and yet ever dominating steer- 
ing committee of the majority can tell the country right now 
where one single dollar in this river and harbor $12,000,000 lump- 
sum blanket appropriation bill Is going to be expended. You do 
not know where it is going. You do not know upon what project 
it is going to be expended; and I want to say that it is not 
economy, but it is the rankest extravagance, and the people of the 
country know it. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I regret I can not yield. I have only five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. In passing the last appropriation bill you 
told the country that you had cut down estimates and practiced 
the greatest economy, and yet you had voted and passed an in- 
crease of over $70,000,000 above the estimates of the department 
on one single section. When there was a provision in that bill of 
less than $1,000,000, to give us a proper air service, the dis- 
tinguished, ever alert, astute, wise counselor and colleague 
from Illinois, the matchless gentleman, Mr, MappEx [applause], 
told us that if we passed that appropriation it would terminate 
in the biggest pork-barrel grab that had ever been known in 
the history of the House. I was astounded when he made such a 
statement. He led us to believe that it would merely be a match- 
ing of wits between the Members of the House with the greatest 
political influence as to where that money would be spent. I 
could not believe that he knew what he was talking about. But 
the distinguished chairman of that committee, the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON], conclusively proved the truth 
of it in his statement that a year ago when the committee raised 
the appropriation 800 per» cent he took occasion to question the 
Assistant Postmaster General, Mr. Praeger, as to when they 
could expect aeroplane service for the Twin Cities—Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, in his home State of Minnesota, if you please—and 
he said that Mr. Praeger assured him that he would have it in 
three months’ time, and he said that that assurance by the Post 
Office Department got the Minnesota vote, because, forsooth, the 
Assistant Postmaster General promised some pork barrel to 
the chairman’s State of Minnesota, proving conclusively the 
statement that had been made by the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I can not refuse to yield to my genial friend 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Does the gentleman mean to insinuate that 
Mr. STEENERSON said he would deliver the Minnesota vote in 
return for aeroplane service? 

Mr. BLANTON. Not that he would do it, but that he did it, 
and here is his language. He said— 

That, of course, got the Minnesota vote for the appropriation. 

He said that on page 1578 of the Recorp, concerning the pro- 
posed air service appropriation, as follows: 


Mr, Steenerson. * * * I want to call your attention to the fact 
that a year ago, when we granted the increase of 800 per cent, I asked 
Mr. Praeger if the; were aud e to extend the service to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. I said not believe in the service except as an 
experiment. I said. 1 you are going to extend it, are you going to 
carry it to the Twin Cities?” 1 will read from page 54 of last year's 
hearings on the appropriation bill; 

“Mr, Steenerson. You have not gotten to Chicago yet? 

9 PRAEGER. Sunday week we will get there—on the 15th of De- 
cember, 

Kyat an fea And then what time will you get to Minneapolis 
an A 

“Mr. PRAEGER. In the spring. That is the only promise we can 
make, because we have problems to solve connected with winter Py in 
which we are going to solve on the New York-Chicago route, hat 
swings well and we have fairly reasonable weather, we will a Into 
Minneapolis in March, 1919.“ 

That, of course, got the Minnesota vote for the appropriation, He 
has never extended it to Minneapolis. 


Mr, BLANTON. Now, Mr. Chairman, if the well-posted gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappren] is wise and correct when 
he says that the Congress should defeat a proposed lump-sum 
blanket appropriation of only $850,000—less than one million— 
designed to experiment with, perfect, and carry on a proper 
nero mail service, because such action would result in pork- 
barrel grabbing, the Members with the greatest political in- 
fluence obtaining the money spent in and the service for their 
own particular districts, what is the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mappen] now going to say concerning this bill, when not 
n paltry $850,000 is inyolved, but when $12,000,000 are to 
be appropriated by Congress in a blanket lump-sum appro- 


priation, with no one knowing where it is to be expended? 
Will not his statement remain true, that the Members with the 
greatest political influence will still be able to get the major 
portion of this $12,000,000 expended in their district? If not, 
why not? The gentleman from Illinois must be consistent as 
well as wise. I shall vote against this lump-sum appropriation 
bill because, as well said, it is a sparerib measure, from which 
the people of the United States may expect all bone and no 
meat of value to them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. SMALL. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Icor], 

Mr. IGOE., Mr. Chairman, I send to the Clerk’s desk a tele- 
gram and ask that it be read in my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman presents a telegram and 
asks that it be read in his time. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. What is it about? 

Mr. IGOR. About this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection, and ‘the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sr. LOUIS, MO., January 20, 1920. 
Hon. WILLIAM L, Icos, M. C., 
Washington, D. 0.: 


The newspapers and commercial interests of St. Louis are v 8 
protesting against the niggardly appropriations for waterway improve- 
2 Su ted by the chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Committee. 

tion is the vital need of the Mississippi Valley at this time, 
2 e use of our navigable waterways is the only means of securing 
the néeded relief. In Phen gr ee go that will 5 the commerce 
of our country and retard r evelopment we will be followin. 
the most expensive policy that can be imagined. We hope that you wi 
perenne protest against it and use your influence upon others to do 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY Re Si tee ASSOCIATION, 
James E. SMITH, Presiden 


Mr. IGOE. Also the following telegram, A Chairman, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sr. Lovis, MO., January 21, 1920. 
Hon, WILLIAM L. 32 M. C., 
ashington, D. 0.: 

The suggested steer and Harbor Mer is ser vag with neg aimp 
proval of the Merchan accor | ees f St. Louis. We you w 
vinoroos A mem 8 the sm: sorar 19 — ‘appropriation and do all 

a be p: per increase. We f the provisions of the 
N bill I should a pronpuy or on ed by 8 as it asks for 


nothing more 1911 by con and the 
promise e ee de ed. The ‘policy sugges „ in our 
opinion, meet with the condemnation of AANT interests of the 


entire Mississippi Valley. 
CHARLE, L. NBIMEIER, President. 
EUGENE SMITH, Secretary. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to incor- 
porate in my remarks two other telegrams on the same subject 
from other associations in St. Louis. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired, 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RrropEs]. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
since the convening of the Sixty-sixth Congress on the 19th day 
of last May I have endeavored to follow the leadership on the 
majority side of the House in the support of all legislation that 
has been presented. During this time questions have come up 
about which I was in doubt, and in all such cases I cheerfully 

surrendered my own judgment to that of the committee. The 
question involved in this bill, however, is of such broad and 
deep significance that I find myself unable to follow the com- 
mittee in this instance. This matter involves a question which 
strikes at one of the greatest problems—I should say at one of 
the greatest domestic problems—in all this country. That is the 
question of transportation. I come from the interior of the 
great Mississippi Valley territory. I have the honor to represent 
the district in which I was born and reared, and which com- 
prises about 100 miles of Mississippi River territory on that 
stretch of the river between the mouth of the Ohio and the 
mouth of the Missouri. When I heard the chairman of this 
committee day before yesterday explain the objects and pur- 
poses of this bill, I could not refrain from the conclusion that if 
he could only see as I have seen, and as other people in the 
Mississippi Valley now see, the necessity for larger transporta- 
tion facilities, he could never conscientiously defend the present 
river and harbor bill. When I heard the eloquent and dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. DEMPSEY] seek to 
defend the provisions of this bill, I could not but feel that if he 
only knew as much of the possibilities from an industrial view- 
point of the great Mississippi Valley territory as did a distin- 
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guished historian of his State 100 years ago he could not main- 
tain the position he took day before yesterday. 

What we need is more generous appropriations for the im- 
provement of our internal waterways, and more substantial im- 
provements. 

Under the present and past methods of river improvement the 
commerce of the Mississippi Valley has not only suffered but 


many river towns have suffered irreparable financial loss. In 
some cases in my own district certain towns are threatened with 
inundation, and others are cut off from the main channel on 
account of the formation of bars and islands. I respectfully 
call attention to the following examples. I have in mind a cer- 
tain point on the Mississippi River in Perry County, Mo., which 
is known as “ Belgique Landing.” At this point the channel of 
this great river has divided itself into three chutes, and if 
the channel was confined where it properly belongs, instead of 
having been converted into three distinct streams, there would 
be only one channel. That part of the channel next to the Mis- 
souri shore is known as the “ Missouri Chute,” the middle chan- 
nel as the “ Middle Chute,” and the stream on the Illinois side 
is known as the “Illinois Chute.” By keeping up the fence 
which was built some years ago across the Belgique Chute to 
the island separating the Middle and Missouri Chutes, the 
Belgique Landing would be safely protected. As it now is all 
the dredge boats on the Mississippi River under the present 
method of operation can not prevent the inundation and wash- 
ing away of the town of Belgique unless something be done. By 
building a similar fence on the Illinois side the entire volume 
of water would then be confined to the Middle Chute, where it 
naturally belongs, and the channel thus confined could be de- 
pended upon to do its own dredging. The Missouri side, prac- 
tically all the way down from St. Louis to the city of Ste. 
Genevieve, is a rock shore, while on the Illinois side they have 
soft alluvial banks. These banks easily erode, and the result is, 
on account of the erosion of the banks on the Illinois side and 
the great amount of sediment that is being precipitated in this 
part of the Mississippi River, which is just south of the mouth 
of the Missouri, this part of the river is difficult to control. It 
should be remembered that the Missouri River carries perhaps 
a greater amount of sediment per cubic yard than any other 
river in the United States; and, as a matter of philosophy, when 
the water of the Missouri comes in contact with the water of 
the Mississippi, there is a tendency to precipitation. Hence 
this silting process builds up the bed of the river, which, with 
the erosion of the Illinois banks, cause the water to draw away 
from the Missouri side and the formation of bars and islands 
along our shore. 

Further up on the river, at Ste. Genevieve, we find this situa- 
tion of things: Ste, Genevieve is not only the oldest town in 
Missouri, but is one of the most beautiful little cities on the 
Mississippi River from its mouth to its source. At Ste. Gene- 
vieve the old boat landing, on account of a great bar and an 
island having been formed in the river, has been completely 
destroyed, and to-day the landing is about 3 miles north of the 
city. The fact is, the city of Ste. Genevieve no longer boasts 
of her old-time boat landing, but instead has stretched out 
before her a long ragged island. I call attention to this matter 
to show the shifting nature of the channel of the river here, 
and to urge more liberal appropriations and substantial im- 
provements. South of the city of Ste. Genevieve the shore 
situation changes. We have on our side the alluvial banks, and 
on the Illinois side is the rock shore. The tendency here is for 
the river to wash away the Missouri shore; consequently our 
people suffer great loss, and our river transportation has been 
almost entirely destroyed. 

To show positively how the Mississippi River has been neg- 
lected the last 100 years, and how commerce has suffered on 
account of the same, I beg to call attention to the following bit 
of history which is both interesting and instructive: 

In the year 1818 Henry R. Schoolcraft, a naturalist, scientist, 
and historian of the State of New York, was sent out under 
joint authority of that State and the Federal Government to 
explore the upper Louisiana Territory. An account of his ex- 
plorations is recorded in a book which I hold in my hand, en- 
titled “A Journal of a Tour Into the Interior of Missouri and 
Arkansas in 1818 and 1819,” by Henry R. Schoolcraft, published 
by Sir Richard Phillips & Co., of London, in the year 1821. An 
account of these same travels and adventures is found in an 
American publication entitled Scenes and Adventures in the 
Semi-Alpine Region of the Ozark Mountains of Missouri and 
Arkansas,” by Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, published by Lippin- 
cott, Grambo & Gon of Philadelphia, in 1853, and dedicated to 
the memory of DeWitt Clinton, one time governor of New York. 

Omitting further preliminaries, Mr. Schoolcraft, on Thursday, 
November 5, 1818, after having spent four months in the 


vicinity of Potosi, Mo., made the statement that the chief in- 
dustry in that locality was lead mining; that over 9,360,000 
pounds of lead had been smelted there between 1798 and 1816 
and hauled to Ste, Genevieve, Mo., for shipment down the 
Mississippi to New Orleans. 

July 19, previous, Mr. Schoolcraft tells of his first visit to 
Ste. Genevieve, Mo., then a town of about 3,000 people, contain- 
ing several stores, a post office, a branch of the Missouri Bank, 
a courthouse, and a Roman Catholic Church. He described it 
as a thriving town and the principal point on the Mississippi 
River from which lead at that time was exported, He tells 
of great stacks of pig lead on the banks of the Mississippi 
River for shipment to New Orleans. 

July 23, 1818, Mr. Schoolcraft tells of reaching the town of 
Herculaneum, Mo., on the Mississippi about 80 miles north of 
Ste, Genevieve. He describes this as a thriving village possess- 
ing several stores, a post office, a courthouse, a school, a jail, 
and three shot towers. Moses Austin is said to have owned the 
shot towers, and there made all the bullets used by Gen. 
Jackson at the Battle of New Orleans. Here, as at Ste. Gene- 
vieve, the lead was obtained from the lead mines at Potosi, 
Mo., and hauled overland to Herculaneum, Mo., for export pur- 
poses down the Mississippi River. 

If Mr. Schooleraft could return to-day and stand where he 
stood 100 years ago at Ste. Genevieve, he would not only fail to 
see the piles of lead and other products stacked on the river 
banks for export, but he would find the channel of the river so 
changed as to make it impossible to land boats at the old barge 
landing of that day. In fact, the boat landing, on account of 
the changing of the channel and the formation of a large island 
and numerous sand bars in the river near the Ste. Genevieve 
shore, has been gradually forced north, until to-day it is 3 
miles from the city of Ste. Genevieve, and the usefulness of the 
river at this historic point as a carrier of commerce entirely de- 
stroyed. One hundred years ago Mr. Schoolcraft describes Ste. 
Genevieve as an important shipping point on the Mississippi 
River, situated on high ground overlooking the beautiful Gabarie 
Valley, and a monument to the early French people in the days 
of Indian supremacy. 

These are a few of many cases I could name which show the 
effect of an improper system of river improvement, I am com- 
pelled to say that 75 per cent of all the money expended on this 
stretch of the river has been a waste both from a financial and 
economic standpoint. ‘The trouble is the system is wrong. 

The following lines are taken from a tribute to Missouri Ter- 
ritory written by Mr. Schoolcraft in 1819, after he had visited 
Ste. Genevieye, Potosi, St. Louis, and all the upper Louisiana 
Territory: 

“All countries and climates, the bond and the free, 


The people, the wilderness, closely agree, 
From Maine's rocky borders the ‘ants pour, 


And are leaving the fruitful Connecticut shore; 
The Hudson, Potomac, and ware 
5 — 5 eho be os . oe they knew why; 


oor, the 0 9 
rane 89 ae 5 steps 2 


Al. the W 
One o os pels them, one 
The range for improvement, for sasos f Sri a toni desires ; 


And alike in all countries, conditions, and bees 
This passion is cherished, prevails, and tes; 
The rich in it see an increase of estate 
And the poor are still flattered by hopes to be great 
Thus season on season new converts engage, 
And support and augment the mi 
Now here and now ee its dire — 5 1 
On Wabash it kindles, on Miami 
And now on the fertile Scioti 4 
And now on the Washitaw fondly invites + £ 
anging, each season new ns display, 
ae boundaries check it, no streams can allay, 7 
No land is too distant, no NN too D hot, 
No forest tos o heavy, no streams too remote ; p 
They move, they inhabit, they cultivate all, 
And were oceans no check, would enco do the ball; 
Even now they approach my 3 oma in, 
And Missouri already is peopled wi 


As a final reference to the way Mr. eae was impressed 
with the wonderful resources of the country, he closed with the 
following stanza from Pope's Letters: 
thoes things we saw are rich and rare, but how the devil came they 

e 

In conclusion let me repeat, what we most need in the Missis- 
sippi Valley is greater transportation facilities. We believe 
the Mississippi River is the natural outlet over which a large 
part of the commerce arising in the Mississippi Valley territory 
should find its way to the high seas. 

We believe now, since the Panama Canal has been completed, 
a permanent channel of not less than 9 feet should be main- 
tained, at least from the Gulf to St. Lonis. Personally I want 
to see the old boat landings restored in my district on the Mis- 
sissippi. I want to see the boat lines return to the Mississippi 
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River, that it may be allowed to take its place as a natural 
artery of commerce, and thus serve the purpose of its creation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tue time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Ruoprs was granted leave to 
extend and revise his remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired; and the Clerk 
will read the bill for amendment under the five-minute rule. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., * 
crag is, appropria inked, out of any moneys in the vag Mon 
w kopra be immediate], e and to 
irection ye . Secretary’ of War and the s 

tion and 


and the same 
not other» 


for the prosecution of such projects 
heretofore authorized as may be most desirable in the interests o 
commerce and navigation: That th 
herein appropriated may be allotted for the preservation and mainte- 
nance of existing river and harbo ks, an 
herein appropriated may be allotted for th 
ot 3 heretofore authorized by 3 — 8 further, 
That allotments from the amount hereby appropriated shall 
3 the Lg ig of War upon the recommendation of the Chief of 


— Son ot È pres Six 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word and ask unanimous consent that I may proceed for 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, in the first place I wish to 
congratulate the Committee on Rivers and Harbors upon the 
wisdom of their conclusions. I think this is the cleanest river 
and harbor bill that has eyer been reported to the House dur- 
ing my membership in it, and I am in a position to congratu- 
late not only the distinguished chairman of the committee but 
every member of the committee on the patriotism which 
prompted them in doing the thing which the country expects 
to have done. [Applause.] They deserve not only the confi- 
dence of the American people but they will receive the plaudits 
of the people for having had the courage to do the right thing. 
There is no bill that offers greater temptation for extravagance 
in appropriation than this particular bill, and the committee 
that has had the courage to withstand such temptations has 
proved its qualifications and its right to the confidence of the 
American people. I am proud to be permitted to stand here to- 
day and say this much for these great men on this wonderful 
committee. I have been against the “ pork-barrel” schemes 
provided in past river and harbor bills, but I can vote for this 
bill with a clear conscience, because I know that there is no 
waste in it, and at the same time I am sure that it provides 
adequately for every need of commerce. 

Here we have an appropriation proposed of $12,000,000, 
$5,000,000 of which shall be expended for maintenance and 
$7,000,000 for the prosecution of existing projects. The aver- 
age annual expenditure for the last five years for river and 
harbor improvements has been $15,000,000. If the $12,000,000 
carried in this bill was all that is available for river and harbor 
work, I still believe it would be adequate to meet every 
pressing need, but it is not all, for there are $25,000,000 avail- 
able 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. RHODES. What does the gentleman mean by “ pressing 
needs,” as referred to in his remarks? 

Mr. MADDEN. I mean the needs of navigation, of commerce, 
as proposed to be improved and provided for by the appro- 
priations through the river and harbor bill. We haye $25,- 
000,000 available to the credit of existing projects against which 
there is no contract obligation. That is in the That 
can be added to the $12,000,000 provided for in this bill. That 
would make 537,000,000, and in addition to that there are 
$27,000,000 more available in the Treasury to the credit of 
existing river and harbor projects. That makes $64,000,000 
in all. Does anyone believe they can spend $64,000,000 for 
river and harbor work during the period embraced between this 
hour and March 4, 1921? Of course they can not. 

It has been said that we leave the matter in a state of doubt 
as to where the $12,000,000 will be expended, because we have 
left it in the discretion of the Engineer Board as to where it 
will be used. There is no doubt as to what disposition will be 
made of this money. To the extent that may be necessary it 
will be allotted to projects which haye moneys in the Treasury 
standing to their credit not sufficient to meet the existing 
needs, and every project will be permitted to go forward with- 
out any interruption to the progress of the work which we have 


now in hand. It is also said that this small appropriation will 
retard commerce on the interior waterways. When did it 
happen that there was any commerce on most of the interior 
waterways, for which appropriations have been heretofore 
made? Take the Missouri River project, about which the gen- 
tleman from Kansas City, Mr. Branp of Missouri, descanted 
eloquently the other day. When was there a ton of commerce 
on the Missouri River 


Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman 


yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I decline to yield. The gentleman refused to 
yield to me. We have t $8,000,000 for the so-called im- 
provement of the Missouri River, The trouble with the Missouri 


River is that its banks are not in the same State two days in 
Succession. We never know where it is. It is floating first 
in one State and then in another, but you may be sure that 
there is no commerce on it wherever it floats. The only com- 
merce the Missouri River carries is the commerce that comes 


‘out of the United States ‘Treasury in the form of appropriations. 


We have other projects concerning which fear has been ex- 
pressed that in some of these you will have to sink artesian 
wells to supply them with water, and yet we find appropria- 
tions to accommodate the commerce that floats down these 
wonderful streams. I say to you, men of this House, that the 
passage of this bill in its present form will do more to stabilize 
the improvements of rivers and harbors that are worthy of 
improvement than any other act that has ever been passed. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman’s 
time be extended one minute, in order that he may answer a 
question. 

Mr. DYER, Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr, DENISON, Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
section which I will ask the Clerk to read. 

The The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr, Denison moves to strike out the first section after the enacting 


clause and substitute therefor the follow: commencing with line 3; 

* t the sum of $12,000,000 be, the same hereby is, a 1s: appro- 
priated, out of any ere "the Treasury not otherwise a ated, 
to immediately ayailable and to be expended under the — — of 
the Secretary of War and the supervision of the Chief of neers, for 
the preservation and maintenance of existing riy works, 

the tion of such pro, heretofore author: as may 


and for prosecu' 
be most desizable in the 8 of co 8 
m 3 ppropriated for eg eg 3 the 
ver from t the mouth of the Ohio River 
curing a perma- 


nent 8-foot channel, 
“That there is ay a 55 tea tap I ef $3,000,000 for con- 
t © improyemen isser! sas City, Kans., 
ro Bend to ee mouth « or ihe . — with a view to 
rmanent 0-1 @-foot ch: 
hereby ay apres the sum of $2,000,000 for con- 
tinuing the im en 


pon overs ee River between the mean 
2 6-foot channel, E? 


a view to per- 

there 3 5 the sum et $2,000,000 for con- 

timing tke . 150 Ohio River by the construction of locks 

and dams, with the view to securing a permanent 9-foot channel from 
Pittsburgh to Cairo. 

„ however, That out ee the 265560.80 55 appropriation of $12,000,- 

000 herein appropriated the sum of be allotted for the 

7000000 of and 8 12 8 15 : 2 orks, = 

sald sum o 000,000 herein appropria may 
A2 for the prosecution of works ‘ot improvement heretofore author- 


ver rs . 


ized by bom pans 

“ Pro further, That aflotments out of said general fund of $12,- 
000,000 shall be made by the 3 of War upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Chief of 

“ Provided further, 


8 t at’ the e berlina © oti — thir . He session g the 
2 of War 5 the & ilies hall be ma vader 22 — — Eaa 
tion for each work for improvement and maintenance,” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the amendment. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr, Chairman, if the amendment is net in 
order I would be glad to have the gentleman show it now. I do 
not want to take up the time of the House in talking on some- 
thing that is not in order. My only purpose is to get these 
appropriations so as to continue river and harbor work. 

Nr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, are we under’ 
the five-minute rule now? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr, DENISON. I would be glad if my friend from Massachu- 
setts would state his point of order. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the amendment is not germane and not in order on this bill, 
which provides for a lump-sum appropriation, It proposes to 
make specific appropriations for specific, definite objects, and 
of course the gentleman should know that it is not in order. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be glad to hear the gentle- 

man from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa] on the point of order. 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman from 
Illinois is called upon to show that his amendment is within 
the rules. The point of order has been raised, and I have some 
citations I wish to offer. 

Mr, DENISON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts claims the amendment is not in order. I think it ought to 
be up to the gentleman from Massachusetts to state to the 
Chairman and the members of the committee the reason why it 
is not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the gentleman is not 
required to discuss the point of order. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] has stated the point of order, and 
has stated the grounds upon which he makes the point of order. 
The Chair thinks that is sufficient. It is optional with the 
gentleman himself whether he discusses it further or not. 

Mr. DENISON. Very well. All I have to say, Mr. Chairman, 
is this: I did not anticipate a point of order was going to be 
made against the amendment, therefore I do not have the prece- 
dents at hand and have not looked them up, and have had no 
opportunity to do so. I confess that I do not know what the 
parliamentary rule is, but in one provision of the bill before us 

` $12,000,000 is to be expended in the discretion of the Chief of 
Engineers, and in other provisions of the bill it appropriates 
$4,000,000 to be expended on various projects. 

Mr. SEARS. Will the gentleman yield? s 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. SEARS. I notice this bill is a bill 
making appropriations for the construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

It makes this specific. Can you show me in the section which 
has just been read any specific appropriation for certain works? 
In other words, this bill does not follow the title of the bill. 
Your amendment, as offered, seems to follow the title of the bill, 
making certain specific appropriations. 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield for a 
question? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE. I would like to make a parliamentary inquiry. 
Just what rule is it that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Wars] thinks that this does not fall within? If this is 
outside of the rule, what rules does it violate? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts stated that this amendment was not germane 
to the section under consideration. 

Mr. LITTLE. Of course, anybody can say that. But it was 
suggested that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Dentson] ought 
to state how it fell within the rule. Now, my inquiry is, What 
rule was it that the gentleman from Massachusetts claims it 
does not come within? That is the point. Unless there is such 
a rule, of course, it is not tenable. 

Mr. DENISON. I understand the point the gentleman from 
Massachusetts makes is that the amendment is not germane to 
the bill; that the bill makes a lump-sum appropriation, and an 
amendment that is not germane to the bill is not within the 
rule. That is the rule, I understand, he is invoking—the rule 
of germaneness. - 

Mr. LITTLE. If there is some rule that shows it is not ger- 
mane, will somebody state what it is? 

Mr. DENISON. I have asked that to be done. The gentleman 
declines to do so, and I can not make him dọ so. But I think, 
Mr. Chairman, where there is a general appropriation, a general 
lump-sum appropriation, to do work on the various projects in 
the discretion of the Chief of Engineers, that certainly it is 
germane to that proposition for the House to say where part of 
that money shall be expended. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. DENISON. I think it is germane. The other provisions 
of the bill specify the projects that part of this money is to be 
expended for, and I think my amendment is germane to the bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Asa general rule, I have a good deal 
of respect for any parliamentary proposition advocated by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Watsu], but it seems to me 
that the point of order he has raised against this amendment is 

not tenable. 

Now, the title of this bill is: 

Making appropriations for the construction, repair, and preservation 
of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

Well, now, the amendment of the gentleman from IIinois 
[Mr. Denison] falls within that language. There is not any 
question about it on the face of the earth. 

The Committee on Rivers and Harbors elected to do a very 
bad thing, namely, to make a lump-sum appropriation, which is 
always bad and has been declared bad by every prominent man 


in this House from first to last, about some bill or another. I 
have heard the lump-sum business condemned here in ferocious 
manner time and time again, and I haye heard the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MappeNn] do that thing in the House a great 
many times, and he always does everything with a good deal of 
vehemence, and consequently always gets a hearing. I always 
listen to him in order to get the extreme view on his side of the 
case. And here comes a lump-sum proposition continuing the 
appropriation for improvement, repair, and so forth, of rivers 
and harbors. The lump sum is not the principle involved in this 
bill; it is not the subject of the bill. The appropriation to im- 
prove and take care of rivers and harbors is the essence of this 
bill. Well, now, all that the amendment of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DENTSON ] does is to try to improve on the scheme 
of the committee, and it is about rivers and harbors; it is the 
very same subject matter of the bill. 

Now, if the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] 
wants to beat this amendment by a vote, that is a horse of a 
different color; but I do not think he can make his contention 
good that this is not germane to this bill, because it is the same 
subject exactly. Well, now, all that the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois does is to try to improve on the scheme 
of the committee, and it is about rivers and harbors, it is not 
about appropriations for rivers and harbors—the very same 
subject matter of the bill. Now, if the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts wants to beat this amendment on a vote, that is a horse 
of a different color; but I do not think he could make his con- 
tention good that this is not germane to the bill, because it is the 
same subject exactly. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, of course the title of any bill 
is not controlling in discussing it, considering it, or amending 
it. It is only taken into consideration in connection with the 
entire text of a measure in passing upon legislation or points 
of order that may be raised. But, as the Chair will note, the 
sum of $12,000,000 is intended to be appropriated by the first 
section, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of 
War and under the supervision of the Chief of Engineers for 
the preservation and maintenance of existing river and harbor 
work, for the prosecution of projects heretofore authorized that 
may be most desirable in the interest of commerce and naviga- 
tion. And now the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DENISON] 
offers an amendment which appropriates $4,000,000 to continue 
the improvement of the Mississippi River from certain points 
to certain other points; $3,000,000 for continuing the improve- 
ment of the Missouri River between such points; $2,000,000 for 
the improvement of the Mississippi River between the mouth 
of the Missouri and Minneapolis, with a view to securing a 
permanent 6-foot channel; $2,000,000 for continuing the im- 
provement of the Ohio River by the construction of locks and 
dams, and then there are certain provisos to his amendment. 

Now that is an amendment containing definite, specific proj- 
ects, stating where the money shall be spent and the amount’ 
of money appropriated for each of the projects specified. But 
the bill appropriates a general sum to be expended by the Secre- 
tary of War, in his discretion, through the Chief of Engineers. 
It makes a general appropriation, and it is for a general plan 
of improvement, restricted to the discretion of the Engineer, 
Department under the Secretary of War. I submit that it can 
not be held that it is germane on such a question as that to 
offer an amendment appropriating money for specific objects. 
The precedent has been cited under the rule relating to germane- 
ness, and for the sake of the Recorp and for the information of 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. LITTLE], who inquired as to 
the rule—and who certainly is entitled to know the rule under 
which the point is made—I would state that it is paragraph 7 
of rule 16, which is: j 

No motion or 8 on a subject different from that under con- 
sideration shall admitted under color of amendment. 

The Chair held in a previous case, of March 1, 1890, first 
session, Fifty-first Congress, that to a provision authorizing a 
class of employees in the public service an amendment pro- 
viding for the employment of a specific individual was not 
germane. That is on page 4343, volume 5 of Hinds’ Precedents, 
section 5848. A point of order was made against an amend- 
ment providing for a specific individual, and the Chair sus- 
tained the point of order, even though that individual was in 
the same class of employees as was provided for in the legis- 
lation under consideration, which at that time happened to be a 
resolution. 

Now, I submit, Mr. Chairman, that here we have appropriated 
a general fund for a general purpose, to be expended in a way 
indicated in the paragraph as reported by the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, and I submit that it is not in order to 
amend that general provision by specific propositions of this 
sort, setting forth definite sums for the purpose. : 


1920. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Instead of the bill reading as it does, suppose 
it read, The sum appropriated herein to bé expended on works 
heretofore authorized by Congress,” setting out specifically un- 
der the 40 or 50 different river and harbor projects theretofore 
authorized, then would the gentleman say that this amendment 
would be out of order? z 

Mr. WALSH. No. ` 

Mr. KITCHIN. Then is it not elemental that when a bill 
refers to a particular part of an act, as this bill does, fer exam- 
ple, the words “ heretofore authorized by Congress,” its effect is 
to include the different projects “heretofore authorized” the 
same ag if the bill had specified those projects? 

Mr. WALSH. No. The difference, if gentleman will per- 
mit, is that in former cases where they enumerate the objects 
they are setting forth a number of specific objects for which the 
appropriations are made. Of course the rule is plain that when 
you provide for the admission of two Territories, you can amend 
by adding another, and so forth. But where you establish a 
general class, which is not made by specifying the various objects 
and enumerating the appropriations, you are establishing then 
nothing but a general class, and that general class can not be 
enlarged by adding on to it specific objects. 

Mr. KITCHIN. ‘The gentleman's amendment is not a general 
class. It is a specific class included in the general class named 
in the act itself. It is a specific class, each one of the objects 
being named in the act to which this bill refers. If there were 
no acts already on the statute books, if there were no projects 
already on the statute books, then the language of the bill would 
be meaningless. But there is an act specifying each and every 
one of the projects incorporated in the gentleman's amendment, 
and this bill refers to them. The engineers have no authority 
10 spend a dollar of that $7,000,000 except on the projects men- 
tioned in the act, which includes the projects embraced in the 
gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think the gentleman's contention is 
sound in that respect, because the gentleman's amendment pro- 
vides for $4,000,000 for the Mississippi, $3,000,000 for the Mis- 
souri, $2,000,000 for a 6-foot channel in the Mississippi, and 
$2,000,000 for a 9-foot channel and locks in the Ohio River; and 
certainly those projects provided in that amendment are specific 
projects, which he seeks to add to a general class of projects that 
are rted by the committee. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. It does not add any projects. It simply speci- 
fies those that are provided for in the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. It does add projects, because the projects pro- 
vided for in the bill are not set forth particularly. They are 
included in a general class, and necessarily they need not receive 
any of the appropriations provided for, which are to be expended 
in the discretion of the Chief of Engineers. 

cepa of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
viel 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. I will state to the gentleman that 
all the projects included here have heretofore been appro- 
priated for by Congress, and each is subject to that $7,000,000. 
Is it not proper to increase the appropriation for any part of 
the river that is subject to the benefit of that amount? 

Mr. WALSH, ‘That does not make any difference, that they 
have heretofore been authorized. The amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Denison] seeks to attach to this bill 
a principle which is directly opposite to that reported by the 
committee; that is to say, that they abandon the principle that 
the committee followed in reporting this bill as a general class, 
and he seeks to attach to it certain specific projects which 
may or may not be within that class. But even if they are 
within that class, it is not germane to single them out of that 
class and then to attnch them to the bill by way of an amend- 
ment. 

The provision of the rule has heretofore been invoked in the 
ease of a tariff bill when they have had a tariff bill under 
consideration, and a motion to recommit was made, with a pro- 
yision for the creation of a tariff commission, and the distin- 
guished gentleman from Missouri, former Speaker Crank, ruled 
that that was not germane, that it was not in order on a motion 
to recommit, and it went out. 

Now, there was a general tariff law which had been reported 
and had been read a third time, and this motion to recommit 
was made to add on a specific provision having to do with the 
tariff, germane in many of its aspects, to create a separate 
board to administer some of the provisions of the very tariff 
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act then under consideration, and yet that was held to be not 
germane, . 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. I am very much interested in the decision 
of this point. Would the gentleman hold that if the appropria- 
tion was not increased, this House now has no power to dis- 
tribute this lump-sum appropriation to the particular works 
that have been authorized previously by Congress? 

Mr. WALSH. I am not making any contention on that point 
at all,.I would say to the gentleman. Of course I am not 
invoking the Holman rule, or anything of that sort. I am 
simply saying that this amendment offered here to this section 
of the bill is net germane, because the principle which the sec- 
tion seeks to establish, which has been followed by the com- 
mittee, is to provide for a class of work. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would be glad to have the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts state for the information of the 
Chair what the gentleman from Massachusetts considers to be 
the subject of section 1 of the bill. 

Mr. WALSH, The subject of section 1 of the bill, Mr. Chair- 
man, is an appropriation of $12,000,000 to be expended by the 
Secretary of War through the Chief of Engineers, in his dis- 
cretion, for the maintenance of existing river and harbor work 
and the prosecution of such projects heretofore authorized as 
may be most desirable in the interest of commerce and naviga- 
tion. I submit that it is not germane to say that thet $12,000,000 
by an amendment shall be expended on one existing project 
heretofore authorized, or on two existing projects heretofore 
authorized, because you are making a specific appropriation by 
way of amendment to a general class of legislation as reported 
by the committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a further point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order additional to 
that made by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wars], 
that the amendment must not only be germane to the subject mat- 
ter of the bill, but it must be germane to the particular section to 
which it is offered; and I make the point of order that the 
amendment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DENISON} is not 
germane to section 1, because in that section every dollar appro- 
priated is required to be expended, if expended at all, upon the 
recommendation of the Chief of Engineers, and only in that way. 
That was the purpose and intent of the committee in reporting 
out the bill, that no public money should be expended on rivers 
and harbors just now except upon the recommendation of the 
Chief of Engineers, while the amendment of the gentleman from 
Illinois seeks to get around that provision, seeks to take it out- 
side of that limitation, and to permit a certain amount—not the 
amount provided for in the bill, but additional to it—to be ex- 
pended, not upon the recommendation of the Chief of Engineers, 
but in a specific way determined by the House antagonistic to 
the purpose and intent of the committee reporting out the bill. 

Mr. DENISON, Mr. Chairman, I want to make this addi- 
tional observation: Of course there is nothing to the point made 
by the gentleman from Texas. He construes the essence of 
section 1 to be to give discretion to the Chief of Engineers, and 
says that therefore any amendment that would take away the 
discretion from the Chief of Engineers would not be germane. 
Of course, the giving of the right to the Chief of Engineers to 
exercise his discretion is a mere incident and is not the purpose 
or essence of section 1. The chairman suggested the real, essen- 
tial purpose here. What is the committee seeking to do in sec- 
tion 1? What is the essence of it? The essence of it is stated 
plainly—for the preservation, maintenance, and repair of exist- 
ing river and harbor work, and for the prosecution of such 
projects heretofore authorized as may be most desirable in the 
interest of commerce and navigation. 

Now, section 1 does divide that blanket appropriation up into 
two provisions, $5,000,000 of which will be devoted to one pur- 
pose and $7,000,000 to another. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say that the decision of the Chair is 
going to be of a good deal of consequence, because if this is 
held not to be germane then hereafter any committee can come 
in with a blanket lump-sum appropriation for any project or for 
the use of any department of the Government and the House of 
Representatives will have its hands tied and can not gay by 
amendment for what purpose the money shall be expended, 
under the pretense that it is not germane, when the purpose of 
the amendment would specifically carry out the very purpose 
stated in the bill. It seems to me that would be carrying the 
rule of germaneness entirely too far and would establish a very 
dangerous precedent. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, the amendment of the gentleman 
from Illinois, as I understand it, is this: In the first place, it is 
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a substitute for section 1, and the substitute proposes to appro- 
priate $12,000,000 and divides it up—$5,000,000 for maintenance 
and $7,000,000 for further improvement, just as the existing sec- 
tion of the pending bill does. It further appropriates specifically 
$4,000,000 for the Mississippi River between the mouth of the 
Ohio and Missouri Rivers, $3,000,000 for the Missouri from 
Kansas City to the mouth, $2,000,000 for the Mississippi River 
from the mouth of the Missouri up to Minneapolis, and $2,000,000 
for the Ohio River. That is in addition to the $12,000,000. 

In other words, the proposed substitute for section 1 appro- 
priates $12,000,000, just as section 1 does, to be divided—$5,000,- 
000 for maintenance and $7,000,000 for further improvements— 
and in addition to that appropriates specific sums for the Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, and Ohio Rivers, That is thé way I inter- 
preted the amendment as I heard it and as I read it hurriedly 
afterwards, 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa] makes the 
point of order that it is not germane, and bases his point upon 
the contention that section 1 in the pending bill simply makes a 
lump-sum appropriation without attempting to specify how the 
items shall be expended, and that therefore this amendment is 
not germane and not in order because it does attempt to specify 
as to three rivers in the country. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion the point of order is absolutely 
untenable. But before giving my reasons for it I want to be 
frank and say that I am not in favor of the amendment, because 
it violates the well-settled policy of the committee which has 
been in foree for many years in making appropriations, and I 
shall have later a motion to recommit this bill and to insert a 
substitute for section 1 which will entirely conform to the policy 
of the committee, and which, by the way, is printed on page 
1789, January 20, and which I hope to discuss while this bill is 
under consideration under the five-minute rule. 

Now, I wish at this moment to present my views to the effect 
that the point of order is not tenable. The gentleman says the 
amendment is not germane because it attempts to make three 
specific appropriations for three rivers. Why, Mr. Chairman, 
section 1 of the pending bill makes appropriations for the main- 
tenance and further improvement of every river and harbor in 
the United States, and leaves it to the Chief of Engineers to 
select where it shall be expended; so that the pending section, 
although it is a lump-sum appropriation in its expenditure, in- 
stead of being designated by Congress, leaves it to the Chief of 
Engineers to designate, and in effect constitutes an appropria- 
tion for the maintenance and further improyement of a number 
of projects throughout the country. 

Therefore the contention that this amendment is not germane 
because it makes appropriations for three rivers in the United 
States can not be sustained, because, as I said, this $12,000,000 
appropriation carried in the first section of the pending bill ap- 
propriates for numerous projects specified in the report, but, in- 
stead of Congress selecting the projects upon which the appro- 
priation is to be expended, it directs the Secretary of War, un- 
der the supervision of the Chief of Engineers, to make the selec- 
tion where it shall be expended. So that section 1 of the bill 
does appropriate for various improvements, both for mainte- 
nance and for further improvement, and the point of order upon 
that ground, it seems to me, must fall and can not be sustained. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, the making of 
points of order on the subject of germaneness, like the writing 
of many books, seems to be without end. In connection with 
points of order of this character, it may be noted that it is not 
difficult to find in the great mass of House precedents on this 
subject some precedent to support almost any contention that 
may be advanced. 

The main proposition involyed in the pending point of order 
is one of the power of the House. Is it competent for an appro- 
priating committee to bring Into this body a bill carrying a lump- 
sum appropriation which is to be expended according to direc- 
tions contained in the bill, and thereby exclude the House from 
providing a different system of expenditure dealing with a larger 
appropriation for precisely the same objects? I wish to call the 
attention of the Chair to the fact that the money provided in 
the bill may be expended by the Secretary of War upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Chief of Engineers upon precisely the same 
projects that are described in the Denison amendment. In both 
cases the works of improvement are works heretofore authorized 
by Congress. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts says, in substance, that 
when one method of dealing with a subject matter is before 
the committee, and under consideration, it is not competent to 
substitute therefor by amendment a larger appropriation and a 
different application in detail of the same without impinging 
upon the principle of germaneness. That is too broad a con- 
tention, One plan may be replaced by another plan of a very 


different character, but the second plan may be open to amend- 
ment that is germane to the first. A germane amendment may 
totally alter a pending proposition. Of course it may be freely 
conceded that the principle of germaneness may be so enlarged 
in application as to admit anything in the way of an amend- 
ment. That is not desirable. On the other hand, it may be so 
strictly construed as to prejudicially restrict the power of the 
House or committee to perfect pending legislation by appro- 
priate amendments, and thereby bring about a still more unde- 
sirable situation, There is no precise mathematical standard 
to which you can appeal to determine whether an amendment 
is germane. A large common sense must be used in the appli- 
cation of the rule of germaneness to a proposed amendment. 
The principle is a wholesome one, and readily stated, while its 
application is often very difficult. It is impossible to bring many 
amendments within the terms of any express precedent. On the 
one hand is the Scylla of too loose an application, on the other 
the Charybdis of too rigid and technical application. Both are 
equally undesirable, and between the two the presiding officer 
must hold a middle course. I maintain that the rule of ger- 
maneness should be liberally, not narrowly construed. Even 
in the former view there will be many amendments that will be 
clearly out of order. 

I desire to call the attention of the Chair to two or three prece- 
dents in this connection, showing how a different proposition 
trom the one under consideration has been admitted by amend- 
ment. 

Some years ago a bill was before the House for the construc- 
tion of an interoceanic canal. This bill provided for a canal 
by a specified route. An amendment providing for another route 
was held to be germane. The kinship in this matter was that 
both the bill and amendment related to a canal to connect the 
Pacific and Atlantic Oceans. Hence the amendment was in 
order, though the routes were entirely different. ‘wer 

According to the contention of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Warsa], the ruling admitting the amendment was 
erroneous. A proposition of a certain definite character was 
before the House. It dealt with an interoceanic canal by a 
specified route. If the present contention of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Wats] is sound, upon what principle was 
the amendment providing for a canal by an entirely different 
route germane and in order? See Hinds, Volume V, section 
5909. Some other precedents may be appropriately cited. 

To a bill relating to the salaries of judges of the United 
States an amendment relating to salaries of the judges in 
Porto Rico was held to be germane. See Hinds, Volume V, 


5913. 

This bill dealt with one class of judges, the judges of the 
United States and of the District of Columbia, yet an amend- 
ment bringing in the judges of a totally different locality was 
held to be germane. A narrow application of the rule of ger- 
maneness would have excluded the latter judges. There was 
nothing in the bill before the House relating to Porto Rico. 
The bill was intended for the judges of continental United 
States. Obviously the Chair took the view that as the bill 
fundamentally dealt with the salaries of judges, there was 
kinship between the general purpose of the bill and an amend- 
ment bringing in other judges within the authority of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Permit me to give the Chair another and even stronger illus- 
tration: To a bill providing for a union station in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia an amendment levying a special tax on the 
District to defray the cost of that station was held to be ger- 
mane, Hinds, Volume V, section 5916. If the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] is right in his contention, upon 
what possible view was that amendment held to be germane? 

The subject matter before the House was the establishment of 
a union station in the District of Columbia. The proposition 
to tax the District of Columbia was not presented in the bill, 
directly or indirectly. Yet an amendment providing for a tax 
upon the District of Columbia to pay for the station proposed to 
be established was held to be germane. Evidently the Chair con- 
sidered that as the subject matter was the establishment of the 
station, a plan for paying for the same was germane and in 
order, and not to be excluded merely because the terms of the 
bill related only to the location of the station in the District, 
and in no wise undertook to pay for the same. 

Still another citation. 

To a provision providing clerks for Members of one House, an 
amendment providing clerks for Members of the Senate has been 
held to be germane. Hinds, Volume V, section 5899. Upon what 
principle could that ruling be gustained, save by a liberal inter- 
pretation of the rule of germaneness? The one subject matter 
of the bill was clerks for one branch of Congress. The bill was 
designed to deal only with the clerks of this body, and was lim- 
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ited in express terms to the clerks of this body, yet an amend- 
ment which provided clerks for the Members of the other body 
was held to be germane, It is perfectly competent to transform 
by amendment a pending proposition. 

This bill provides an appropriation of $7,000,000 for the prose- 
cution of works of improvement heretofore authorized by Con- 
gress. These projects are numerous, and conceivably this ap- 
propriation may be so applied by the distributing authority pro- 
vided in the bill that every project now in progress may receive a 
portion of thefund. ‘This is the exact language of the bill: 

Seven million dollars of the sum herein appropriated may be allotted 
ne „ of works of improvement heretofore authorized by 

In other words, every work of improvement heretofore au- 
thorized by Congress may, as stated heretofore, receive a por- 
tion of this fund. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DENISON] 
offers an amendment enlarging the fund. He denominates cer- 
tain selected projects heretofore appropriated for, and author- 
ized, and provides by his amendment specifically what amounts 
shall be applied to these projects. That is carrying forward 
the work of internal improvement and the plan proposed by 
the amendment is germane to the bill. It deals with the same 
subject matters provided for in the bill, but in a different way, 
and conceivably a better way. The plan of the amendment is in 
harmony with the general purposes announced in the title of 
the bill. It merely reduces the discretion of the Chief of En- 
gineers by providing a fixed amount for certain projects. The 
amendment relates to rivers and harbors and their develop- 
ment, and is certainly germane to the scheme of the bill by 
providing another and different plan of dealing with the same 
subject matters. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

-Mr. BLANTON. Suppose the Chair should follow the gentle- 
man’s argument and should hold with him that the point of order 
is not good; then, beginning with to-morrow, there would be 
another precedent found in the Recorp for upholding the gen- 
tleman's position on the subject of germaneness. 

Mr, SAUNDERS of Virginia. If my position is correct, it 
should be sustained. 

Mr. BLANTON, If the gentleman's position is incorrect, the 
precedent should not be established by following it. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. But if my position is correct, 
then by sustaining it, the Chair will merely add another to a 
long line of well-established precedents. I do not catch the 
gentleman’s point. 

Mr. BLANTON. Because former Chairmen may have been 
making improper rulings, 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That may be true, but the rul- 
ings that I have cited are well sustained and conform to sound 
principle. I maintain that they are proper rulings. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. This is a bill 
appropriating money for the improvement of rivers and har- 
bors. Section 1 of the bill provides for a lump-sum appropria- 
tion to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of War, 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Denison] offers an amend- 
ment to the section by way of substitute incorporating a lump- 
sum provision and also providing for certain specific appro- 
priations. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] 
makes the point of order that the amendment is not germane to 
the section of the bill. It is true that certain circumstances 
might suggest that the purpose of the amendment is to defeat 
the purpose of the first section. The method proposed by the first 
section is one way of expending the money provided. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois proposes another way of doing it, and he 
also provides appropriations for certain improvements that fall 
within the class for which the lump-sum appropriation is made. 

The general rule is that specific provisions can be made quali- 
fying a general provision in a bill. The Chair holds that the 
section under consideration is an appropriation for the improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors generally and for the continuation of 
certain projects, and it seems to the Chair that the amendment 
of the gentleman from Illinois is germane not only to the sub- 
ject of the bill itself but also to the subject under considera- 
tion; and the Chair therefore overrules the point of order and 
recognizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DENISON]. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 

The committee informally rose; and Mr. Bacnaracn having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had passed joint resolution (S. J. Res. 184) to readmit 
Augusta Louise de Haven-Alten to the status and privileges of a 
citizen of the United States, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested, 
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RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, the day before yesterday the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpett.], and this morning my 
colleague [Mr. MADDEN], took considerable time complimenting 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and denominating that 
committee as one of the greatest committees of the House and 
the chairman of it as a great chairman. The gentleman from 
Wyoming and my colleague from Illinois are addressing these 
remarks to the committee because in this instance, apparently, 
the committee bowed to their judgment and has done what they 
have wanted done, But this great River and Harbor Committee 
will come in next year with another river and harbor bill, and 
the year after that with another bill, and in the years to come 
with other river and harbor bills. Neither of those gentlemen 
has a higher opinion of the River and Harbor Committee and its 
chairman than I, but my opinion about that committee and its 
chairman is not based upon their action this year, but their 
conduct of the business during a course of years. I shall await 
with interest to see the attitude my colleague from Illinois [Mr. 
Mappen] and the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpett] take 
the next year and the year after when the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. KENNEDY] brings in a real river and harbor appropriation 
bill for the improvement of rivers and harbors. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON, Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. Does not the gentleman recognize the dif- 
ference between now and next year, possibly, and the year after? 
Mr. DENISON. I recognize the difference in some respects 
in conditions, but I do not recognize any difference in principles 
involved in the development of water transportation. Next year 
and the year after I hope the River and Harbor Committee will 
come in with a real river and harbor appropriation bill, and 
then I am anxious to see whether or not my colleague from Illi- 
nois and the gentleman from Wyoming will come in and con- 
tinue their laudatory observations about this committee. Gen- 
tlemen, there will be no more blanket appropriations from the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. The House of Representa- 
tives is not going to stand for lump-sum appropriations. They 
are wrong in principle, and the Members on both sides of the 
House have denounced them, and to-day in opposing them in 
this bill I am simply following the better judgment of the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives heretofore. I am not in 
favor of abdicating the functions of Congress in favor of any 
Chief of Engineers or of the chief of any other bureau or divi- 
sion of the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, the State of Illinois has voted a bond issue 
of $20,000,000 for the purpose of deepening the channel between 
Lake Michigan and the Mississippi River, so as to make a 
channel for the transportation of commerce by water frem the 
Lakes to the Gulf, and if this bill passes in the form in which it 
is reported the action of the State of Illinois will have to be 
suspended in my judgment. The State of Illinois can not afford 
to expend its $20,000,000, in addition to the $100,000,000 that have 
already been expended on that waterway by the State of Illi- 
nois, making the channel from Lake Michigan to the Illinois 
River, when we are stopping the work on the Mississippi River 
between St. Louis and Cairo, which is the key to the entire Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri Valleys. There is a stretch between the 
mouth of the Missouri River and Cairo where there is great 
need of the expenditure of money to make an 8-foot clear chan- 
nel for the commerce of the upper Mississippi River and the Mis- 
souri River and the Illinois River to the Lakes, if we complete 
that channel; and now, if we abandon that, which we are doing 
if we pass this bill, we will be wasting a great deal of money 
that has heretofore been expended in the improvement of the 
upper Mississippi, the Missouri, and the Illinois Rivers. I hope 
that the Congress, notwithstanding the great need for economy, 
will not adopt a policy this year that will not only stop the 
work of improvement of these channels but will waste a great 
deal of money that has already been expended there. 

If you are going to build a house, no business man would say 
that he would expend just $1,000 on the foundation or on the 
framework and let the house go until some other year. You 
would be wasting money in doing that, and the appropriation 
of $12,000,000 to the Chief of Engineers for the improvement 
of rivers and harbors is a mere waste. If you are not going to 
make any appropriations for the improvement of rivers and 
harbors, I think the economic and wise policy would be to strike 
out the $12,000,000 entirely. The $12,000,000 is not going to do 
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anything in the way of improving rivers and harbors, and if 
you are going to attempt to economize to the extent done by 
this bill, you had better go ahead and defeat the entire bill, and 
thereby you may save $12,000,000 more. The Government has 
been expending money in the construction of barges, and what 
for? To begin water transportation and encourage the invest- 
ment of private capital in the operation of water transportation. 
If we stop the work of improving the channels, the money we 
have expended in the construction of barges for the Mississippi 
River will practically have been lost. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Of course, the gentleman knows 
that the engineers have made no such recommendations for 
expenditures for the next fiscal year as are contemplated in 
the gentleman's amendment. 

Mr. DENISON, I understand that they have stated that they 
need practically that amount of money. If I have not got it 
exactly right in dollars and cents I will be glad to have the 
gentleman from Iowa suggest the correct amount, and I will 
insert it in my amendment. What I am trying to do is to get 
enough money to go ahead with the necessary work. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. The engineers say that the Mis- 
souri can be left out without any appropriation. 

Mr. DYER. What about the Mississippi River? 


Mr. DENISON. I want to say this to the chairman of the 


committee: I have been interested in the development of river 
transportation since I have been a Member of Congress. I have 
been in the office of the engineers that have charge of that part 
of the Mississippi River from St. Louis to Cairo a number of 
times, and I was in their office not over three weeks ago. 
Every time I have been there to see them about getting river 
work for the improvement of the channel, their invariable an- 
swer is that they have not the funds to do it, and why does not 
Congress give us the funds?” When we go to the engineers’ 
office to get work done, they say give us the funds to do it, and 
when the committee brings the bill in here somebody gets up 
and says that they have a great deal more than they can use. 
Some one is wrong. I was in the engineers’ ofice not over 
three weeks ago, and they told me they could not do any better 
work of correcting the channel along that part of the river with 
the appropriations that they had. We should either appropriate 
enough money to complete the work of providing a permanent 
navigable channel in that part of the river or we should abandon 
the work entirely. 

Now, what I want to do is to go ahead with this great work 
that Congress has approved for a great many years and develop 
water transportation in the Missisippi Valley. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Hlinois 
has expired. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman have five minutes more. 

Mr. WALSH. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 

for 10 minutes on the amendment strictly. 

Mr. DYER. I object. If the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Denisox]} could not have an extension of five minutes, I shall 
object to any gentleman having an extension. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman from [linois [Mr, 
Dentson] had 10 minutes. 

Mr. FREAR. This is an $11,000,000 increase proposition, and 
if the people from St. Louis insist on cutting down the time, 
they will gain nothing by such proceeding. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. No; I will not yield. 

Mr. DYER. Then do not refer to me. 

Mr. FREAR. I referred directly to the gentleman who just 
spoke. Here is an indefensible appropriation for $11,000,000 
additional appropriation, $4,000,000 for the Mississippi River 
and $7,000,000 for three other projects. If I wanted to kill this 
bill, gentlemen, I would vote for the amendment. I can not 
think of anything that would damn this bill more than to put 
through this amendment you have offered here. 

I desire to oppose this amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minois [Mr. Dentson], which adds to the committee bill 
the following items: Four million dollars for the 200-mile stretch 
on the Mississippi between Cairo and the mouth of the Missouri; 
$2,000,000 for the Mississippi River from the mouth of the Mis- 
souri River to Minneapolis; $3,000,000 for the 400-mile stretch 
of the Missouri River from Kansas City to the Mississippi River, 
and $2,000,000 for the Ohio River. 


This $11,000,000 is in addition to the amount required by 
Army engineers for the next two years’ improvements and main- 
tenance fund, which is covered by $12,000,000 contained in the 
committee bill. In other words the adoption of this amendment 
will increase the bill from $12,000,000 to $23,000,000 and show 
the absurdity of all claims for economy that have been made 
during the past few days. 

Several years ago when the first fight was made against the 
river and harbor pork barrel, I stood practically alone in the 
House. I take no credit for what has been brought about after 
a number of contests, but bills have been defeated and others 
pared from $50,000,000, the amount carried in the 1913 bill, down 
to $12,000,000 named by the committee in this bill. Waterways 
should be improved by the Government where actual commerce 
exists, but it is folly to throw money away on worthless projects 
and probably no four more worthless or extravagant projects can 
be brought together than those covered by the amendment of the 
gentleman from Minois. 

I desire to submit a few brief comparisons that speak for them- 
selves, and they disclose that apart from fabulous expenditures 
in the past of over $100,000,000 on these four river projects the 
entire commerce, aside from coal carried a few miles on the 
Ohio River, is not 10 per cent of any one of a half dozen lake 
harbors. Commerce is so small on these rivers that only by 
giving the figures can the waste of publie money be appreciated. 
Before one dollar of the $100,000,000 was spent on the three 
rivers, and another $100,000,000 on the lower Mississippi, the 
waterways were covered with boats. Now, they are almost de- 
serted, apart from a small short-haul coal traffic on the Ohio. 

Dredgers and contractors are continually boosting waterway 
associations, but practically every dollar of the $30,000,000 more 
asked for on the 200 miles of the Mississippi from Cairo to the 
Missouri is for revetment and diking to proteet private property. 
The same is true of the Missouri River expenditures by the Gov- 
ernment. Private property along these rivers is being protected 
or reclaimed at public expense. The startling fact remains that 
after squandering the major part of $200,000,000 on the Ohio, 
Mississippi, and Missouri Rivers commerce is insignificant, while 
the reclamation projects have been a constant burden on the Gov- 
ernment, and we have practically nothing of real value to navi- 
gation to shew for our money. Great locks and dams and many. 
miles of revetments will not bring commerce as long as the rail- 
ways continue to drive freight from the river by cut-throat 
“water competition“ freight rates. It is folly to expect it. 

COST OF AN INSIGNIFICANT COMMERCE, 


Mr. Chairman, here are a few comparisons that tell their own 
83 $2000.00 te th River and Ashland Harbor amendment 
0 a or the following project, Mississippi River 
Cairo to mouth of the Missouri, 200 miles: i 
Past appropriations 1226, 1919 report „5 
Past cxpenaueares (0. 2285 1919 report) se 18 803 762 


Ar. . 619. 787 


Cost to complete projeet, $31,010,000, or $50,000,000 in all for 
a 200-mile stretch of river. 

How $14,000,000 has been expended on this 200 miles (p: 1224): 
The Government built 357,000 feet of bank revetment, or TO miles, 
and 402,000 feet piling dikes, or 80 miles, at cost of $14,000,000. 
Of the work there is now in good condition (p. 1226) : 


279,000 feet revetment, or one-fourth, has been destroyed, 

loss Oe AER ARRAES R a ities EE OOOO 
240, feet dikes, or 40 per cent, has been destroyed, loss 
$25 per foot___"___. — 8, 000, 000 


fi — SIS 
tit ?:!!! 990 
In other words, the loss due to increasing cost equals past 
expenditures : 
To Peg 000 feet revetment, 175 miles, at $25 per foot_ 000 
A 1 = 

. or AD o DAE *40L O10, 000 
31, 660, 000 
Due from Edward F. Goltra $14,780 for barge rental (p. 2822) ; 
no local cooperation in recent years (note, p. 1226) ; $350,000 

regular maintenance annually. 


34, 775 

— 27, 690 
This small commerce was possible after the Government had 

built and leased 20 steel barges that carried 47,000 tons of ore. 


REAL WATERWAY COMMERCE. 


Harbor of Ashland, Wis., cost and commerce: Total appropria- 
(p. 3169) ; commerce, 9,361,221 tons. Haul aver- 
age, 800 miles. 

Ashland improvement cost about 4 per cent of this 200-mile 
Mississippi project. Commerce of Ashland is 40 times as great, 
including St, Louis garbage, logs, etc., and the haul § times as far. 
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Again the Derfison amendment asks $2,000,000 for the follow- 
ing project: Mississippi River from mouth of Missouri River to 
Minneapolis, 664 miles; appropriations, $31,230,200 (p. 2851) ; 


commerce (1918), 157,471 tons. Average haul, 59.6 miles. 

Compared with cost and commerce of Buffalo harbor (p. 3350), 
year 1918: Appropriations, $6,795,450 (p. 3350); commerce 
(1918), 19,163,259 tons (p. 3349); Buffalo appropriations are 
about 22 per cent of those of the upper Mississippi. Buffalo har- 
bor commerce is more than one hundred times as great as that 
of the upper Mississippi. 

The engineers say of the upper Mississippi River: 

There is no hope of a prosperous river business on the upper Missis- 
sippi until adequate terminal and transfer facilities connecting with rail- 
roads are provided und also suitable tow boats and barges (p. 2847). 

Although $31,230,200 have been appropriated for the upper 
Mississippi River, not a single boat line runs on the river from 
St. Paul to St. Louis excepting for short distances, and the small 
commerce is shown to be 157,471 tons of coal, merchandise, and 
so forth, hauled about 60 miles on the average over a stretch of 
river G64 miles long or 10 per cent of the distance. 

I am giving some comparisons, if you will permit, that show 
the absurdity of this amendment coming in the way it does. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes additional 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent for five minutes more. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, the Denison amendment adds 
$3,000,000 for the lower Missouri River. Let me give a few 
figures from the last Engineers’ report on this remarkable 
project: 

Missouri River, 400 miles. 
$17, 313, 130 


9: 
Unexpended July, 1919 (p. 1290)_.-.-_----_-__________ 1,174,110 
5 VVT tons 217, 616 
Commerce; TOIS a ere ce D 142, 981 


Loss, 40 per cent in one year. 

Boats sold to the Government in September, 1918, to use on 
the Mississippi, but traffic was continued six of the eight months 
of the year. 

Estimates of proposed use of $2,100,000 asked for by En- 
gineers for 1920 (p. 1288): 


Clump dike 


Repairs to dikes — = 
Miscellaneous, including office expenses 
2, 100, 000 
Again it appears all of this public money is to reclaim pri- 
vate lands or protect lands from floods and not to help naviga- 
tion: 
Commerce, 1918 (p. 2807) —— r nn a 142, 981 
Sand and gravel hauled one-half mile do 132, 787 
Miscellaneous commerce__._.___--__-__-__-_-_-___----.do_-_. 10, 000 
Interest on an investment of $16,000,000 included, makes a 
cost of $90 per ton for carrying 10,000 tons of miscellaneous 
commerce, including wood and coal hauled 20 miles, valued at 
$4.50 per ton. 
Expended for maintenance, 1918, $295,207 (p. 1289), or $29.50 
per ton. 
Comparison between Missouri River and Ashtabula Harbor 
(1918) : 


Real waterway commerce. 


Missouri River appropriations p: 2 ͤ S $17, 313, 130 
Missouri River commerce (p. 28977 tons £ 
Ashtabula Harbor appropriation (p: Cy ETENN $2, 401, 874 
Ashtabula Harbor commerce (p. 33377 tons... 16, 993, 677 

Ashtabula appropriations are about 15 per cent of those of 
the Missouri River. 

Ashtabula commerce is 1,600 times as great. 

Mr. Chairman, with $12,500,000 balance on hand July 1, 1919, 
for the Ohio River the Denison amendment adds $2,000,000 to 
the wasteful Ohio River project. . 

Ohio River cost and commerce. 
e c 


POD FEVER CD. DUES) nn eee E yad 
LOCKE and Gams) ere ee 2, 534, 579 
i) 2. | eee gad SS eae ee Pye ee 71, 792, 450 


Balance on hand July 1, 1919 (p. 8017), $12,555,617. 

Commerce (p. 3039) year 1918, 4,571,935 tons, of which 
gravel was 1,020,999 tons, sand 844,830 tons, waste 50,000 tons. 
Total, 1,915,829 tons. One million nine hundred and fifteen 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine tons of gravel, sand 
and waste and 2,594,699 tons of coal hauled 20 miles; 60,407 
tens miscellaneous hauled 20 miles. 


Apart from coal hauled 20 miles out of the 1,000 miles of 
Ohio River improvement the real commerce is only about 60,000 
tons on the upper stretch and a comparativey slight commerce 
on the entire river. Countless millions will be wasted on the 
Mississippi, Missourl, and Ohio in addition to a large part of 
$200,000,000 already squandered on these waterways before the 
taxpayers will demand to know what it was for. 

AGAIN SOME REAL WATERWAY COMMERCE. 


Superior-Duluth Harbor (1918) cost and commerce: Appro- 
priations (p. 3166), $8,199,028; commerce (p. 3164), 53,746,358 
tons, hauled 850 miles. Cost about 12 per cent of the Ohio 
River expenditures; commerce twelve times as great; haul forty 
times as far. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to say one further word. I was 
on the River and Harbor Committee for several years. No 
committee can give Members all they want for their proj- 
ects. It is well that can not be done. You are on record 
and we are all on record in this Congress to try at this time to 
put through a bill that will be economical. I congratulate the 
chairman of the committee, because he has always stood strong 
on the general proposition of trying to prevent waste. He has 
never been afraid of the cars, and I know this committee also 
is deserving of credit in holding the 1920 bill down to small 
limits. With nearly $60,000,000 on hand and with the $12,- 
000,000 that is carried by this bill the Army engineers will not 
be able to use one-quarter of the money by next year. They 
can not get the contractors, and they are paying to-day 40 or 
50 per cent more on the dredging contracts than they have paid 
in the past. 

Mr. DENISON. Does the gentleman think that this $60,- 
000,000 ought to be covered back into the Treasury? 

Mr. FREAR. I think it ought to be used as each particular 
project is improved, and that is what has to be done under the law, 
We have in this bill $12,000,000, of which $5,000,000 is for main- 
tenance and $7,000,000 for new improvements. I do not think 
all the $7,000,000 will be used, but I believe we ought to main- 
tain every commerce-carrying project we have got. But if the 
Army engineers say it is proper I am willing to submit to it at 
this time and hold them responsible for wasteful expenditures. 

Mr. DENISON. Where does the gentleman think it ought to 
be expended? 

Mr. FREAR. I think it ought to be used where It can be used 
profitably and commercially and, let me add, economically, I 
would stop work to-morrow on a project that is not carrying 
commerce. That hits the Missouri River, which is only carry- 
ing a trifling number of tons of freight to-day, outside of sand 
hauled half a mile. I would say to the waterway associations 
and other organizations that bear down on Members to get large 
appropriations for their pet project, “ Show your own need and 
do your own part before the Government will keep digging into 
the Treasury for your projects. Build terminals and boats to 
carry commerce and prove the waterway is to be used.” When in- 
land waterway commerce has fallen off probably 80 per cent to 95 
per cent on our largest rivers in 50 years, it is folly to ascribe 
such loss to lack of river improvements. This is a day for 
economy, when we are compelled to give an accounting for what 
has been expended, and it is a rash man who will undertake to 
defend one-half of the three hundred and odd waterway projects 
we are improving to-day. We ought to change the entire system 
and provide a high-class board of public works to take over all of 
our waterways. Until that is done pork barrels ” will confront 
us in every Congress and Members will be found urging addi- 
tional appropriations for projects in their districts. Weare called 
upon to legislate nationally, not locally, and while every Member 
must properly care for the legitimate needs of his constituents 


‘it is neither wise nor just to the taxpayers of the country to 


urge a proposal that is without merit. The projects covered by. 
this amendment have little to recommend them to this Congress, 
and the amendment ought to be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has again expired. . 

Mr. FREAR. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, to 
extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
request. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, some considerable 
discussion may be desired on this section. I would like to see 
if we could not agree on limiting the time on this section and 
all amendments thereto. 

Mr. SMALL. What length of time would the gentleman sug- 
gest? g 
Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Would 45 minutes be enough? 

Mr. SMALL. On the entire biil? 
Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. On this section. 


Is there objection to the gentleman's 
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Mr, BEE. I would like to have a few minutes. 

Mr. SMALL, Forty-five minutes would not be enough, judging 
from the number of gentlemen over here who have indicated a 
desire to speak on this seetion. 

Mr, KENNEDY of Iowa. I hope the gentlemen who wish to 
speak would indicate it. 

Mr. SMALL. It would probably be an economy of time to let 
the debate run 15 or 20 minutes longer. Then we can agree, 
probably. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Suppose we agree on an hour, 30 
minutes on a side? 

Mr. SMALL. The requests are made for time on this particu- 
Tar section. I desire to say that I wish about 15 minutes myself. 
Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. My only desire was to save time. 

Mr. SMALL. I will cooperate with the gentleman in every 
way, but the gentleman will recall that there are no other sec- 
tions in the bill that, so far as I can anticipate, will be likely to 
provoke debate. : 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have five 
minutes. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Suppose we close the discussion on 
this section at half past 3. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. And all amendments thereto? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Yes. 


Mr. SMALL. Fifty minutes have been asked for by gentle- f 


men around me, The gentleman from Iowa can see the number 
of gentlemen who wish to Fifty-five minutes have been 
asked for outside of the 15 minutes which I have asked for. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Well, then, suppose we agree upon 
two hours, one hour to be controlled by the gentleman from Nerth 
Carolina and the other by myself? 

Mr. SMALE, Ifthe gentleman does not wish as much time as 
this side, make it two hours and a half. 

Mr. WALSH. No; I Will object. I will make a point of order 
to every pro forma amendment. 

Mr, SMALL. Does the gentleman wish to use more than an 
hour on his side? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. I have requests here for about an 
hour. 

Mr. SMALL. Let us have 1 hour and 15 minutes. Then we 
can accommodate these gentlemen. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Let us agree on two hours. I will 
move to close debate unless we can get an agreement. 

Mr. SMALL, We are all willing that the bill be completed 
to-day and not carry it over until to-morrow. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Then we ean not have a debate of 
more than two hours on this section. 

Mr. SMALL. I do not think there will be much debate on the 
other sections of the bill. A 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. I do not want te cut off debate, but 
I do not think we can agree en more than two hours’ debate. 

Mr. SEARS. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, it 
seems that those who have already spoken on that side are the 
ones who are insisting on limiting the debate. 

Mr. DYER. Regular order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, am I recognized? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous eon- 
sent that debate on this section and all amendments thereto be 
limited to two hours, one-half to be controlled by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Swatz] and one-half by myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that debate on this section and all amendments thereto 
be limited to two hours, one-half to be controlled by himself 
and one-half by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SMALE]. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. SMALL. Reserving the right te object, Mr. Chairman, 
under the peculiar conditions, I ask the gentleman from Iowa 
to modify his request and make it 1 hour and 15 minutes to 
this side, because of the unusual demand. I think that is in the 
interest of economy of time. 

ar. KENNEDY of Iowa, I think we should divide the time 
equally, 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman should remember that nobody on 
this side has spoken on the section yet. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Oh, yes; they have. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Drentson], the author of the amendment, has taken 
10 minutes, and the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] has 
taken 10 minutes against it. The time has been equally divided. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman from Hlinois [Mr. MADDEN} oe- 
cupied 10 minutes. 

a eae Oh, Mr. Mappex had 10 minutes on the gen- 
era > 

Mr. SMALL. I think it is in the interest of economy of time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there ebjeetion? 

Mr. SMALL. I object. 


Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, TJ then move that 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto close in 
two hours. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa moves that all 
2 on this section and all amendments thereto close in two 


ours. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I make the point ef no quorum, Mr. Chair- 
man, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland makes the 
point of no quorum. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and sixty-three gentlemen are present—a quorum. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tellers are demanded. Those who favor 
taking the vote by tellers will rise and stand until they are 
counted. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, what is the request? 

The CHAIRMAN. For tellers. 

Mr. WALSH. We have not voted on the original motion yet. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s point is well made. The 
Sind is on agreeing to the motion of the gentleman from 

owa. 
The question was taken, and the chairman announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. SMALL. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 88, noes 38. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the time be equally divided between. the gentleman 
from North Carolina and myself, he to control one half of the 


time and myself the other half. 

The CHAIRMAN. The from Towa asks unanimous 
consent that the time be equally divided, one half to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Saati], and 
the other half to be controlled by himself. Is there objeetion? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
may I ask what disposition that request will make of proposed 
amendments which Members of the House desire to offer? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. They will have to offer them during the time 
of two hours’ debate, 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Does that mean we have got te get consent 
from either one or other of the gentlemen controlling the debate 
in order to offer an amendment? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I suppose so. 

Mr. DYER. Regular order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I have not relinquished the floor yet, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is demanded. The 
regular order is, Is there objection? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. If you are going to insist upon gag rule, all 
right. I object if you will not listen to reasen. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is, made. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SMALL. I think the proposition ef the gentleman from 
Towa was embodied in these motions, 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Oh, no! 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman, I rose to a parliamentary 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York has sought 
to get the reeognition of the Chair. The Chair will recognize 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. I desire to make this parliamentary in- 
quiry: I understand the action of the committee was that two 
hours were to be given to debate and for the consideration of 
amendments to the section. Does that preclude the offering, 
the mere offering, of an amendment by anyone who may not 
have obtained the floor to speak within the two hours? 

Mr. WALSH. No; it does not. 

The CHAIRMAN. As many amendments may be offered as 
gentlemen desire to make. 

Mr, GOLDFOGLE. Irrespective of the recognition of the 
gentleman within the two hours? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. I thought so. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I understand the gentieman 
from New York [Mr. Grrrrix] withdraws his objection. I re- 
new the unanimous-consent request of the gentleman from 
Towa [Mr. KENNEDY], that the two hours be controlled one- 
half by himself and one-half by myself. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the time be equally divided, one-half 
to be controlled by the gentleman from Iowa and one-half by 
himself. Is there objection? 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Regular order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DYER. If a Member has an amendment, but is not able 
to get time to speak or present it, under the rules of the House 
is he not entitled to have his amendment presented and read 
at the desk and voted upon? 

The CHAIRMAN, If he secures recognition for that purpose 
he is entitled to offer his amendment. 

Mr. DYER. I make the further inguiry whether or not the 
Chair is not compelled to recognize a gentleman who has an 
amendment to offer? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. SMALL. I modify my request for unanimous consent to 
this extent, that any amendments offered may be read regard- 
less of the time, and that all amendments which are ready be 
presented now. 

— 75 DEMPSEY. That will give the gentleman from Missouri 
a ce. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. CANNON. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, has the motion of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina as to division of the time been 
agreed to? 

Mr. CANNON. ‘That was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. A request was made that the debate be 
confined to two hours. That was objected to and then a 
motion was made that the time be limited to two hours, and 
that motion was agreed to. That limits the debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto to two hours. ‘Then the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Swart] preferred the 
request that the time be equally divided between the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. KENNEDY] and the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Saart], and to that request objection was made. 

Mr, CANNON. I withdraw my objection to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois withdraws 
his objection. The question is, Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. WALSH. What is the request? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The request is that the two hours’ time 
which the committee has decided shall limit the debate be 
controlled one-half by the gentleman from Towa [Mr. KENNEDY] 
and one-half by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
SMALLI. 

Mr. WALSH. That has already been granted. What the 


gentleman from IIlinois [Mr, Cannon] objected to was the 


request that amendments might be offered during the time. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. We do not need any consent to offer amend- 
ments. ‘The question is not as to the offering of amendments 
but it is whether or not amendments that are offered ‘may be 
read, 

Mr. IGOE. I ask for the regular order, Mr, Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. I yield 10 minutes to the gentle 
man from Illinois [Mr. Jovr]. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I fear that many 
of the Members who seem to be opposing this bili—the rivers and 
harbors bill—have lost sight of the fact that in order to run the 
engineering department out of money and ‘exhaust the funds 
already at its disposal between this date and March, 1921, that 
department will have to expend somewhere in the vicinity of 
$64,000,000 already available in addition to the $12,000,000 that 
we now seek to appropriate in this bill. 

I feel strongly with my distinguished friend from Ilinois 
(Mr. Denison] on the subject of the Mississippi, Ohio, and 
Missouri River waterways. As has been stated here on this 
floor, the city of Chicago has expended over $80,000,000 in order 
to connect the Great Lakes with the Gulf. There is an unfinished 
stretch of 5 miles between Lockport, III., and Joliet, III., that 

. would solve the most expensive part of the waterway problem in 
so far as Illinois is concerned, and years ago the city of Chicago, 
or, rather, the Sanitary District of Chicago, offered to pay the 
bill for that improvement. 

I am as opposed as any Member on this floor can be to lump- 
sum appropriations. I do not believe that this Congress should 
hand over to any executive organization the matter of expending 
money without complete direction; but I realize that the year 
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country. We are confronted with a terrific deficit, We have 
piled burdens on the taxpayer under which he groans, and if 
there ever was a call upon the Congress of the United States to 
economize, that call is on us now. I, as a member of this com- 
mittee, have joined the majority members of the conmittee in 
coming In here with this bill reducing a $42,000,000 estimate to 
a $12,000,000 appropriation, cutting off $30,000,000, and I have 
done that on the express statement to me by members of the 
steering committee that-every committee of this House would be 
requested and expected to do exactly what we have done. We 
are doing a patriotic act. ? 

Mr. IGOE. Wil the gentleman yield for a question? | 

Mr. JUUL. Yes. 4 

Mr. IGOE. I just wanted to know if all the appropriation 
bills are going to be on the basis of 8 months instead of 12? 

Mr. JUUL. I want to say to the gentleman that I think a 
great number of Members are harassed with the undue fear that 
the works in which they are interested are going to be stopped. 
So I want to call attention to a few of the ttems for which there 
is money in the Treasury, 

My friend from Illinois [Mr. Denrson] probably does not know, 
although perhaps he does, that there is for the improvement of 
the Mississippi River between the Ohio and the Missouri the sum 
of $367,578 available in addition to such share as that project 
will get out of the $12,000,000 which it is proposed to appropriate 
in this bill. 

‘There is available in the Treasury for the Mississippi River, 
from the Missouri River to St. Paul, credited to that same 
stream, $586,875 unexpended. 

There is a project very close to that, the Tennessee River, 
for which there is unexpended $591,215. 

There is in the Tennessee River, from Chattanooga to Riy- 
erten, unexpended, $559,812. 

There is to the credit of the Ohio River, unexpended, for 
locks and dams, $4,954,884. Those figures are as of the first 
du of November, 1919. It will be clear to gentlemen upon 
this floor that for most of these projects there is now on hand 
as much money as can reasonably be expended between now 
and March, 1921. 

Mr. DENISON. Will my coHeague yield there? 

Mr. JUUL. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. The $219,000 on hand for the stretch of the 
Mississippi River between St. Louis and Cairo will net run 
fhe engineer's office ene month. They will have to close down 
and go out of business, so far as that project is concerned. 

Mr. JUUL. I want to say to the gentleman from Illinois 
that the matter of money for the [linois and Mississippi 
Rivers and for connecting the Great Lakes with the Gulf is 
very ‘dear to my heart. I feel he knows that I drafted ene 
of the first waterway bills under which the State of IIIinols. 
a few years ago, decided on the improvement of its waterways. 
I was a member of the Smith drafting committee in Illinois; 
and the gentleman knows that this subject is as dear to me 
as it is to any Member on this floor. But let me say te the 
gentleman that we have been in the habit of expending on an 
average, on the 50 projects that were In the river and harbor 
bill when it reached this committee, $14,453,463 a year. That 
is all they have expended per year. Now we are giving them 
$12,000,000 additional, and we ‘are telling the Board of Engi- 
neers to go ahead and complete the projects for which the 
money is resting in the United States Treasury. 

Gentlemen who have to vote on this bill are confronting this 
question: Is there anything in the Treasury to the credit of 
these yarious projects? My answer is that there is in the 
vicinity of 800,000,000 to the credit of all the various projects 
now in the Treasury of the United States, and the $12,000,000 
added thereto will make $72,000,000; and the haunting fear of 
gentlemen upon this floor that commerce is going to suffer 
during the next 12 months and that the country is going to 
pieces is not warranted by the facts. 

But if the facts were otherwise than as they are I would still 
come before this body and say, “Gentlemen, for once in our 
lives we have got to do something to cut down the bills.“ We 
have got to cut to the bone. We must do it. Republicans and 
Democrats alike must be able to go back home to our people and 
tell them that we realize that it was a fine thing to come home 
with big appropriations for our localities, but that this once ycu 
people must wait a year or two and give us a chance to catch up. 
[Applause.] Now, what would you gentlemen do if you were 
running a sawmill or a factory and you were facing a deficit 
corresponding to the size sf the deficit that we are facing, and 
the man in the bank to whom you were accustomed to go for 
your loan had told you, “ You have got to cut it down. We have 
got to reduce your credits”? You would retrench in every de- 
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partment. We are facing a deficit in this country that may run 
up to $3,000,000,000. Now, is it not time to use up thc dollars 
that have been stored up to the credit of these various projects? 
Is it not time to do that and go home and tell our people that 
for once in our lives we would rather take a drubbing for being 
stingy, if you please, just now than to take a drubbing for being 
extravagant? I want to tell my friends in this House that I 
will join with them next year and come in and holler loudly 
for improvements in the Central and Middle West, that will con- 
nect the great rivers and lakes with the Gulf, and connect the 
Great Lakes with the St. Lawrence River, so that we may have 
an outlet to the sea. [Applause.] 

Mr. SMALL, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CLEARY], a member of the committee. 

Mr, CLEARY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we have listened 
to men, some of whom are opposed to all river and harbor bills 
and some who have spoken from a political standpoint, but as an 
old friend of waterways I wish to say that I have no political 
feeling on this subject, and certainly I have no hostility to 
waterways. I may add that there is no chance, and I think the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Denrtson] knows that there is no 
chance, of his amendment passing, because it affects only one 
section of the country, and the whole Congress of the United 
States could not sit here and simply see one section of the 
country advanced and taken care of specifically without any 
change for the others. 

Therefore, when any change is to be made in this bill, if there 
is to be any, it will be made just as the engineers have laid it out 
to our committee. We sat for two weeks listening to them re- 
ducing it down to its lowest terms, and that would be the only 
intelligent way to deal with it. Men get up here and offer 
amendments who have very little specific knowledge. The com- 
mittee spent two weeks listening to the engineer make his lowest 
terms on the bill. If the bill is to be changed at all, it should 
simply revert from a lump sum to that way of doing it. 

The other day I heard our former chairman, Mr. SMALL, men- 
tion how the people of the Pacific slope are willing to cooperate 
better than some other people, and I could not help thinking 
when he was saying that that about 100 years ago the then 
governor of New York thought that it would be a good thing to 
connect the Atlantic Ocean with the great inland seas—the 
Great Lakes. The State of New York went ahead and did that, 
and since that time the people of that State have expended more 
than $200,000,000 in connecting the Atlantie with the Lakes, and 
they have done it themselves. They never came to Congress 
and asked Congress to connect those Lakes with the Atlantic. 
The great State of New York simply did that itself, without any 
assistance from anybody. Of course it has reaped the reward 
in the greatest commerce on the face of the earth to-day. I 
would not fight very much for changes in the biil, because if you 
gave us nothing, then New York would do it herself; but we do 
not think you ought to make her do that herself. She is the 
pathway to Europe, both in times of peace and in times of war. 
She has underg noc great expense in the building up of her docks 
and her waterways. She has made connections up to the St. 
Lawrence River through the Champlain Canal and through Lake 
Champlain and with the Great Lakes through the Erie Canal. 
It is because she made those improyements that she is great in 
waterways to-day. We know that the effect of that was to 
make New York able to pay an immense portion of all of the 
debts and expenses of this country. We know that she illus- 
trated there what waterways could do. We hope that the other 
parts of this country, the Mississippi Valley and all of the other 
places, will in the future do the same thing, through Congress 
and by themselves, and in that way build up the whole country 
as it should be built up. Water transportation is cheap trans- 
portation, and cheap transportation enables us to send our manu- 
factured goods into the nations of the world in competition with 
all other nations. Therefore it is a great thing to have cheap 
transportation. There is no better way to use money than to 
obtain cheap transportation. There is no use of doing anything 
in respect to transportation unless it is kept in order. A boat 
aground is of no use. I remember one time when I was the 
manager of a Hudson River tug line. I was riding down on a 
passenger steamer one night and she got aground. We hap- 
pened to be passing one of our boats, and I hailed the captain 
and had him send a tug over and pull us off the bank. I wasa 
very popular fellow on that boat that night. [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN, 
York has expired. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Bee]. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, I realize that I have not the time 
in the five minutes allotted to me to explain this matter as it 
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ought to be done. I represent a district in Texas that was 
virtually destroyed by storm. Port Aransas is the entrance to 
Aransas Pass and the project to Corpus Christi. A storm came 
the 14th of September last and not only destroyed thousands of 
human lives but ruined millions of dollars’ worth of property. 
The Government of the United States has a project at Port 
Aransas in addition to the one at Aransas Pass. The War De- 
partment sent engineers to see what was necessary for immedi- 
ate action. I want to read to the committee from the report of 
the district and division engineers of the United States Army 
how the storm damaged this place, not touching upon other mat- 
ters which if I had the time would be very pertinent. I read 
from the report: 

Harbor at Port Aransas: Here the greatest loss was naturally suffered, 
as the storm center passed close to this place. The jetties were severely 
damaged by unseating cap blocks, washing down slopes and causing 
gaps. The dike on St. Josephs Land was breached in several places, 
The office building was damaged and strained, the storerooms with con- 
tents were washed away, the wharf and the oil and the water-supply 
system were all seriously damaged, portions being washed away ; several 
barges and one small power skif were lost. 

They recommend $150,000 as necessary for the repair of the 
north and south jetties at the harbor and $189,000 for the repairs 
to the island dikes at St. Josephs Island. I am not going to dis- 
cuss the question as to the wisdom or the unwisdom of a bill of 
this kind, but I am appealing to this membership, that this is a 
proposition which if this bill carries without the amendments 
that I have offered may mean the absolute destructon of the 
Government works at Port Aransas in one year’s time, because 
the dikes have been breached and the channel has been filled up 
and the jetties have been damaged, and every day of erosion 
and every day of the sweeping of the waters against the dikes 
and against the jetties is causing that much more damage to the 
millions of dollars that the United States Government has al- 
ready expended in maintaining a harbor for the people of the 
Texas coast. Not only that, but it sounds like a notice to the peo- 
ple of that great section of the State that they are abandoned 
by the Government of the United States under the terms of this 
bill, for only $140,000 is available now for maintenance, and 
that maintenance carries everything connected with it, outside 
of the dikes and the jetties that are so essential to the channel, 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BEE. Yes. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. I suggest to the gentleman that the 
engineers recommended nothing in the way of improvements 
for Aransas Pass. 

Mr. BEE. I have already inserted in the Recorp the report 
made by the engineers. Let me say this to the gentleman from 
Iowa: I do not know what the engineers recommended to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, as no opportunity was given 
to present these matters to the committee before this bill was 
brought up, and under the sudden transition no hearings were 
had. I have here the report in which the division engineer at 
New Orleans and the district engineer at Galveston, who visited 
the place immediately after the storm in October, and they say 
that $160,000 is necessary for repair of the jetties and $189,000 
for the dikes, and only $140,000 is available. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Col. Taylor said that was mainte- 
nance work and he could take care of that out of the lump sum, 
and that he did not need the $15,000 that he originally esti- 
mated for improvement purposes. 

Mr. BEE. The trouble with the report of Col. Taylor is this: 
Col. Taylor is dealing with another question outside of the one 
here presented. He is not dealing with the destruction of the 
dikes. I have offered these amendments, which I shall expect 
to have yoted on at the proper time, and I wish I could persuade 
my distinguished friend from Iowa to accept it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Hickey). 

Mr. HICKEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I wish in the few words that I may say with respect 
to this bill to speak as a friend of the development of the 
great waterways of the Nation. I feel that the present needs 
of the country have been well looked after by the committee 
in this bill. We had hearings covering a long period of time 
and during that time had a representative from the Chief 
of Engineers of the War Department before the committee, 
and we went into the situation carefully with relation to all of 
the waterways of the Nation. After doing so we concluded that, 
with the amount at present available for water improvements 
and the additional amount which this bill provides for, the 
situation will be taken care of very nicely during the coming 
year. I Rave nothing but the most kindly feeling for the gentle- 
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men from the Mississippi Valley, who wish to develop the great 
waterways of that locality. T think the time will come when 
Congress and the Nation will feel disposed to deal liberally with 
that locality. 

This: bill carries: a. much smaller: appropriation: than: any 
rivers and harbors bill submitted to the House in many years: 
The amount proposed to be appropriated and to be used for the 
improvement of the rivers and harbors of the country will be at 
the disposal of the Chief of Engineers of the War Department 
to be used as in his opinion will best meet the needs of commerce. 
I voted for this: bill in the committee and will vote for it when 
it comes up for final vote in the House. 

Personally; I do not favor this plan of appropriating money. 
Asa policy to be followed generally it would be neither expedient: 
nor wise. There are certain times: and certain occasions; Mow- 
ever,. When it:is the wise thing to do. As a rule, Congress itself 
should determine from facts: submitted what money should be 
used. Tlie committee felt: that in view of the many obligations 
facing: the Government that the wiser course would be to make 
the smallest appropriation possible compatible: with the needs of 
water commerce. 

We find: the Government burdened at this time with a debt, 
the exact umount of which is unimnown. It has been estimated 
to he in the neighborhood of FG, 210, 530.000. We paid out during 
the period of the wur approximately 528,007, 000,000. We raised: 
43. per cent of this sum by taxation, or 511, 280,154,000. It will. 
readily: be seen that with: this great indebtedness now against 
the Government, and considering the enormous sums that have 
been collected from the taxpayers and must be collected in order 
to meet interest charges and the running expenses: of the: Gov- 
ernment that the greatest economy; must: be observed. Some- 
thing must be done to give relief to the tux paying public. The 
fact that we raised:so large a sum bx taxation during the war is: 
in u very large measure responsible for the present high: cost ot 
living, about: which: we hear so much. 

The individuals and corporations called upon to moet the heavy 
tax charges to furnish necessary funds required by the Govern 
ment to curry on the war necessarily charged the amount so paid 
in such a way that it was carried! on to the consuming: public: 
So the people as a whole; whether rich or poor, were compelled: 
to pay the bills, no matter: where the money came from in the 
Hirst instance I belleve Glass has said that the most 
vital factor in increasing the cost of living is the excessive Gov- 
ernment: expenditures) 

The: estimates: coming from the various: department heads: 
show that the cost of running the Government dtring:the coming: 
year. will: be nearly $9,000,000,000; This means: a very large 

deficit based upon the present revenues, and these figures: take: 
no account of the interest nor ot the funds required to 
retire Government ihdebtedness as it matures; Considering the 
state of the Treasury, the committee concluded! in this appro- 
priation it would set an example in economy for: the big: coms- 
mittees. 

The question of transportation is one of: the big questions: we 
have to deal with to-day, The Government has been operating 
the: railroads. for the greater part of the past two.years. The 
standard income of the roads: for w year is estimated at some- 
thing like $904,597;000. This year the loss to the Government 
will amount to about 8320,000, 000, so it will be seen that the peo- 

ple are contributing: in no small way in maintaining the land 
transportation agencies of the country, In addition to this con- 
tribution of more than three hundred and twenty millions that 
tlie Government is making to the railroads, we are paying-higher 
freight rates and higher passenger rates than ever before.. One 
of the first things: that Congress did after it convened: in May, 
1919, was to appropriate $750,000,000 to the railroads. Why 
was all this money used? The answer is; to assist in maintain- 
ing the transportation: agencies: of the country. 

‘The amounts carried in the rivers and harbors bill for the past 

four years are as follows: 
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For this year. it is twelve millions At the present price of 
labor and the present cost of material the twelve millions which 
ne carried in this bill will go no further than six millions did in 
1914. 

The report. of the, Chief. of Engineers of the United States 
Army for. the fiscal. year ending June 30; 1919, shows that the 
water-borne tonnage; cared for during. this year totaled some- 
thing like 959,987,125 tons, and that the value of this commerce 
amounted: to $23,828,943/267.44.. Tliese are very imposing fig- 
ures, and this is especially true when it is remembered that the 

amount of commerce carried during the year of 1919 was carried’ 
not because of Government encouragement but with every ob- 
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stacle thrown. in the way: of developing or aiding the water com- 
merce of the country, The Government should not be censured | 
for its attitude during this period, for it was very largely due to 
war conditions, 

When) we consider the amount: of this water-borne commerce 
we must admit that it is a very: substantial contribution to: the 
commerce of the country, and we must also bear in mind that 
the expense to the people for carrying this commerce has been 
F being on an average of not more than a few cents 
per ton. 

We pay, directly and! indirectly, millions of dollars annually: 
tor rail transportation but hesitate to appropriate a few mil- 
lions: annually for the maintenance of water transportation, 
and! yet: water transportation offers w. great field at this time 
for: development, and in: developing this commerce, we accom- 
plish two- things: First, we furnish the people with cheap: 
transportation, Cheap transportation: means lower cost for the 
things the people use. Second, by maintaining the great water- 
ways of the country, and espegially: the great navigable rivers, 
we prevent those rivers: from getting out of their banks during: 
certain periods of the year and destroying: towns and cities 
and ruining millions in property. Indeed, one great flood offen 
déstroys property greater in value, to say nothing of the lives 
lost and the suffering caused, than: the appropriation in any 
year’ for the maintenance or improvement of the rivers: aud the: 
harbors; of the country. And 80, asi C have indicated; itt is 
poor economy and poor policy: to deal in too little a way with 
an agency capable of playing so large a part im carrying: the 
commerce of the country and in developing the conntry.. 

In the years immediately before us the question: of! trauspor- 
tation is to be of great consequence. Our population is. rapidly 
increasing. We will likely; in the next quarter of a century, 
have: a population exceeding: 150,000,000 people: This in itself 
will require the development of our tion facillties, 
both water and rail, and there is no doubt but that im the im- 
mediate future every big trunk line will be compelled to lay 
more tracks. Instead of having double tracks, it may be neces- 
sary to have four or six tracks, and the only way that the roads: 
can be developed is by getting the money: from the public; 
there is no-other source: The reason for: the development: of 
the railroads: is that: they will transport the commerce: of the 
country for the benefit of the people; and if part of this burden 
can be assumed at w mueli smaller charge by: using the water- 
1 the Nation, it seems to me this would'be the wise thing: 

0 do. 

The CHAIRMAN: 
has expired. 

By unanimous: consent Mr. Hickey: was: granted! leave to 
revise and extend his remarks in the Rrcorp: 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman; T yield six minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. GRT IJ. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York: offers an 
amendment, which: the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Grirrix: Page 2, line 7, after the word! ‘““appro- 
priated,” strike out the word * may” and insert the word shall.“ 

Mr. GRIEFIN.. Mr. Chairman. and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, this hill before us has been trumpeted throughout the 
country as a porkless river and harbor bill; hut I beg to 
assure you, and [ hope to show you, that if there was ever any- 
bill. before this House which, contained. pork” this bill un- 
questionably comes witliin that class. And my amendment: is: 
directed toward eliminating the “pork” by taking out of the 
power. of the. United States Army Engineers the discretion to 
fritter away and. waste. appropriations as they see fit. 

What does. “pork” mean, when used in connection with tlie 
term “appropriation”? It means an appropriation inconti- 
nently, wasted,. softly spent, or designedly thrown. away. Now, 
gentlemen, in this bill that is what you propose to permit. You 
give $7,000,000 to be spent carte blanche: by the United States 
Army Engineers. There is an implication in the mucit-lieralded 
claim as to this bill being without “pork.” The implication: is 
that other bills heretofore have had “pork.” Well, if they have 
had “pork” in them, who cut the “pork” up and who distrib- 
uted it? Why, your Army engineers: 

Now, this is worth while considering; Their sole object: seems- 
to be to make every project they touch a continuous mendicant: 
They Have’ exercised’ their own sweet will as to where the 
work shall be done and how the work shall be done, and how 
it: shall be perpetuated, and have wasted’ millions: of dollars 
without. bringing really vital. projects: to a comelusion; While 
they have been fiddling with the East River, Heil Gate; and! 
other well known and necessary improvements to the water+- 
ways of this country the Panama Canal and the New York: 
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Barge Canal, the greatest engineering undertakings in the 
world’s history, have been brought to completion. With Army 
engineer procrastination no project seems ever to reach a con- 
clusion. At the proper time I propose to introduce a resolution 
or bill which will take up this question of United States Army 
administration of waterway appropriations. The body or com- 
mission which should attend to the building and deepening of 
our waterways and harbors should in some way or other be con- 
nected with the Navy and not with the Army. 

Now, what does my amendment do? I call your attention to 
the wording of this section. Twelve million dollars are appro- 
priated outright. I know you say you divide that up, $5,000,000 
for maintenance and $7,000,000 for projects already authorized. 
Nothing of the kind. The language of this section reads that 
the $12,000,000 is “for the preservation and maintenance of 
existing river and harbor works and for the prosecution of such 
projects heretofore authorized as may be most desirable in the 
interest of commerce and navigation.” The appropriation is 
made in bulk. That is the governing clause, and you will see 
it gives full discretion to use the whole appropriation either for 
maintenance of old or the prosecution of new work. < 

Then comes the proviso: Five million dollars for maintenance 
and $7,000,000 for continuing pending projects. But you do not 
say that the $7,000,000 “shall” be spent on these authorized 
improvements, you say it “may” be spent. Now, my amend- 
ment proposes to eliminate that indiréction and give specific, 
direct orders to these gentlemen to spend the money where it 
ought to be spent and where we direct. You should say “ shall” 
and not “ may.” 
irresponsible body the reins of government and the keys to the 
Treasury. 

Talk about your “porkless” waterway bill. What is going 
to happen if these gentlemen are given carte blanche to spend 
this money and you put no limit on them? You do not say that 
they “shall,” but that they “ may.” 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Will the gentleman give me two more min- 
utes? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. I have not got it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
SMALL] can not give me the time, but if you will do it I will be 
glad to answer your questions. 

I have prepared an analysis, which you will find in the 
appendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of January 21. I would 
like to have you gentlemen who are interested in this matter—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] ‘The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Look at the table in the Appendix. It shows 
39 great river and harbor projects, every one of which has more 
to its credit unexpended than has been required in the past year 
to carry on the work. Surely the $7,000,000 of this bill are not 
going to be allocated to these projects. 

Now, look at the next table, where is shown 33 smaller 
projects, which have not enough on hand to equal their average 
annual requiremet. Here, possibly, the $7,000,000 will be al- 

located. But look again. We find that even these projects 
have $7,321,181 on hand unexpended and that their average an- 
nual requirement is $10,837,508.38. Therefore, to give these 
projects an appropriation sufficient, with the sum on hand, to 
equal the average annual requirement, or about $3,500,000, would 
seem to be all that ought to be necessary if our friends on the 
other side want to make good their boast of a bone-dry bill.“ 
According to that even this vaunted bill would seem to provide 
for about $3,500,000 of “ pork.” 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GALLAGHER]. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am very glad to notice that the excitement over this 
rivers and harbors bill is dying down somewhat, and I hope the 
House is commencing to realize that navigation is not going to be 
ruined because of the small appropriation in this bill. To my 
mind it is all the money that is necessary to carry on the work of 
improving the rivers this year. I am in favor of spending money 
on harbors where there is any commerce and on any streams 
where there is commerce, but the trouble is—and I have been on 
this committee for nearly 10 years and know—that commerce has 
been dying out, and that there is a smaller number of boats upon 
the rivers to-day than there was 10 years ago. There is less 
commerce on the rivers. We have been spending from twenty 
to thirty and forty and fifty millions of dollars annually, throw- 


I do not believe we should surrender to any, 


ing it into the rivers, and for what purpose? Now, what is the 
sense of spending on an average nearly $25,000,000 annually to 
improve rivers where there are no boats, where the people along 
the rivers make no attempt to provide harbors, where there is no 
possibility or no evidence of the people anywhere attempting to 
furnish boats to navigate the rivers? 

Now, if you are going to throw money into a river to improve 
it, there ought to be some evidence before we do it that there is 
going to be boats provided to navigate it. Why, on the rivers 
where there is no obstruction to navigation and there is lots of 
water we have no boats. The gentleman spoke about the Barge 
Canal, on which New York has spent, as he says, probably 
$200,000,000. There are no boats on that canal, except boats, I 
think, that are being operated by the Government. 

The only additional boats that are provided for the Missis- 
sippi are owned by the Government. Still we are asked to 
spend more money this year than this bill contains. Why, if I 
had my way about it, I would knock out the $7,000,000. ‘They 
do not need it. I hope that with the condition of the Treasury 
Members will realize that the navigation of the country is not 
going to be ruined because we refuse to make a large appro- 
priation. The engineers are going to have plenty of money to 
go on with all the necessary improvements. And I doubt if a 
number of those named are necessary. Some of the strongest 
fights I have seen on this floor for the improvement of rivers 
have been for improvements on rivers that have been discarded 
by the Government; rivers that they have wasted millions on, 
and then threw them up as a bad job. People have asked here 
why we do not pave some of the rivers instead of trying to 
make them navigable. : 

Now, I hope there will not be any excitement, over this mat- 
ter, and I hope there will not be any opposition to this bill, 
No matter if the people in your territory are telling you that 
they need river improvements, we on the committee know that 
they do not need them at this time, and that there are going 
to be no boats on the rivers that you are talking about and 
want improved for years to come. 

I heard it said here the Ohio River was being neglected, and 
the gentleman from Cincinnati was told the other day that if 
we did not stop kicking about this bill he would hear from the 
people in Cincinnati. The only people in Cincinnati he might 
hear from would be some contractors or from friends or agents 
that are furnishing supplies to those contractors. If that is 
the kind of business you want to help out, go ahead and pro- 
ceed to spend money in the old way. I hope you will realize 
that this bill is all right. - : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield five mìn- 
utes to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I want to join the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] and the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] in congratulating the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and its distinguished chairman upon this 
bill. It is one of the most meritorious bills, in my judgment, 
that have been produced by a Republican Congress. 

I have been opposed heretofore, and I am now opposed, to 
“lump-sum” appropriation, because under ordinary circumstances 
the lump-sum appropriation can be expended in any way in 
which the particular department chooses to spend it,.and in 
many cases it has been expended in ways which Congress would 
never have approved if it had had any anticipation that it 
would have been so paid out. But every dollar of this appro- 
priation that is made in this bill, and every dollar that is on 
hand, must be expended in the way that Congress has directed 
and in accordance with the report of the engineers. 

The engineers have heretofore mapped out these plans and 
presented them to the committee for approval; they have been 
presented to the committee and have been ratified; and it has 
been determined that the money shall be expended in that way 
and in no other. Not a dollar of the money carried in this 
bill, either for maintenance or for continuance of work on 
projects, can be expended except in the manner Congress has 
directed. 

Now, it is said that we are “abdicating” our authority by 
turning over to the engineers the privilege of determining upon 
which projects the money carried in this bill is going to be cx- 
pended because it is only a small part that they will have the 
right to determine. Twenty-five million dollars is on hand, 
already appropriated, and definitely appropriated, which must 
be expended on particular projects. They say we are “ abdicat- 
ing” our authority because we leave it to the Board of En- 
gineers to say where some of this money shall be expended, If 
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that is so, we haye abdicated our authority long ago, many 
years ago, because we have always left it to the Board of En- 
gineers to determine whether projects were meritorious or not, 
and it has been the policy of the-Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors for many years that no money should be expended on a 
project that is not approved by the Board of Engineers. There 
is plenty of money on hand to carry out these projects, with a 
reasonable distribution of the extra money allowed by the com- 
mittee, in the discretion of the engineers. 

A gentleman was talking a moment ago about the Mississippi 
River from the mouth of the Ohio up to the mouth of the Mis- 
souri. As I understand from the chairman of the committee, 
there is somewhere between $300,000 and $400,000 unexpended 


for use there. 
It is over $4,000,000. 


Mr. MADDEN. 
Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. They have had an 8-foot navigable 
There 


channel depth for 10 years. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. This is all that- was planned. 
is also a large amount of money unexpended which can be used, 
The country is at this time faced with a deficit of $3,000,000,000 ; 
here we are, with a deficit so vast that we know not how to meet 
it. We have got to economize somewhere, and where can we 
economize better than at a place where we already have money 
enough to carry out the projects, so far as the money can be 
economically expended during the next year? You can not ex- 
pend all that a project will cost economically in one year. You 
can not spend any more money than is allowed in this bill 
economically during the next year. These sums have accumu- 
lated in past years. The engineers have not expended them. 
Why? I suppose because they could not be expended economi- 
cally. We have suflicient on hand for them to use, if they use it 
with discretion, in the next year; sufficient for every project 
that has been approved, with the money that has been allowed 
in this bill. 

With reference to maintenance they ere the ones who must de- 
termine whether a project shall get money for maintenance, 
whether it has been injured so that it should be repaired. And 
who else, I ask, could properly determine such questions? They 
are the proper ones to determine this matter. 

I insist that this bill is one of the most meritorious that has 
been presented to this Congress. [Applause.] 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Branp of Missouri, Mr. GAL- 
LAGHER, Mr. GOLDFOGLE, and Mr. Donoyan were given leave to 
revise and extend their remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. SMALL. Does the gentleman from Iowa desire us on 
this side to proceed? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask to be notified when I have 
consumed 10 minutes. First, I ask to have this telegram from 
Representative H. GarraNp Dupré, a member of the committee, 
read by the Clerk. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

New Orveans, LA., January 21, 1920. 


Hon. Jonx H. SMALL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 


I greatly regret my enforced absence during consideration of rivers 
and harbors DAL but had received assurance from Chairman KENNEDY 
that same would not be called up until week of January 26. The bill as 
reported in press here is niggardly. The amount carried is shamefully 
inadequate. The measure is a cheap demagogic appeal to economy at the 

nse of the great waterway interests of the country. Please pair me 
in any effort made to increase the amount appropriated, and ir me 
against the bill. I will thank you to read this telegram into the RECORD. 


H. GARLAND Dupre. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I have had this telegram read at 
the request of my friend, Mr. DUPRÉ. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. I yield to the gentleman from Nevada. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. The definition of that word “ nig- 
gardly ” used in the telegram of the gentleman from Louisiana 
is meanly avaricious.” That is rather a severe term to use 
toward our Government, 

Mr. SMALL. I would not like to take up time discussing 
that feature. I had the telegram read at the reqrest of my 
friend from Louisiana. 

Mr. EVANS of Nevada. I resent having our Government 
called meanly avaricious, after it has spent hundreds of millions 
of dollars for rivers and harbors. 

Mr, SMALL. I can not yield further for that purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret that there seems to be any serious 
disagreement as to our duty with regard to this bill. I have 
listened to my distinguished friend from Iowa [Mr. GREEN] and 
my distinguished friend from Chicago [Mr. GALLAGHER] in 
their remarks on the bill. The trouble about this bill—and I 
say it not in any obsession of pride—is that so many people 
attempt to talk about it and form opinions about it who do not 
know anything about it. My good friend the gentleman from 


Chicago [Mr. GALLAGHER] talked about water-borne commerce 
decreasing. I have here an advance copy of a report from 
the Bureau of the Census, showing that water-borne commerce 
in the United States during the 10 years from 1906 to 1916 in- 
creased 42 per cent. Statements to the contrary are easily 
made by gentlemen who want to oppose river and harbor appro- 
priations. 

Mr, KENNEDY of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. ‘That includes all water traus- 
portation, rivers and harbors both? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. It applies not alone to rivers? 

Mr. SMALL. Oh, no; it applies to the rivers and harbors of 
our country. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Is there anything under discussion at the 
present time except the amendment of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Denison]? Is not that the only pending amend- 
inent? +> 

Mr. SMALL, Other gentlemen have other amendments ready, 
but the whole of section 1 is under discussion. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Is the gentleman in favor of the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DENISON]? 

Mr. SMALL. No. If the gentleman had been listening, he 
would have heard my prior statement to the contrary, 

The Committee on Rivers and Harbors was to hav reported a 
bill exercising every possible economy, and yet a bill that was 
consistent with and that conformed to good judgment and the 
best policy of the committee. The committee held hearings at 
which the representative of the Chief of Engineers, Gen. Harry 
Taylor, was present. He was instructed to reduce and revise 
the original estimates. The original estimates submitted in 
round numbers were $9,000,000 for maintenance and $33,000,000 
for further improvements. As a result of this direction from 
the committee he submitted a number of recommendations. In 
the first place, as to maintenance he thought we could save 
money by making a lump-sum appropriation of $5,000,000. I 
did not agree with him as to that method of appropriating even 
for maintenance, but he having expressed the opinion that we 
could save in that way several millions of dollars I found it 
difficult to combat that argument, and the committee deter- 
mined as to maintenance to recommend an appropriation of 
$5,000,000. 

Then as to appropriations for further improvement he went 
over the various projects under improyement throughout the 
country, revised and reduced his recommendations, and when 
they were completed they made an aggregate of between 
$19,000,000 and $20,000,000. 

After the committee on last Monday morning determined, in 
deference to directions from what I understand to be the steer- 
ing committee of the majority, to report a bill carrying $12,- 
000,000, a lump sum, $5,000,000 for maintenance and $7,000,000 
for improvement, and during the interval of yesterday my col- 
league [Mr. Lea of California] and I prepared a substitute for 
section 1 of the pending bill. This substitute appropriates 
$5,000,000 for maintenance and then takes up the several items 
of Improvement recommended by Gen. Harry Taylor, with the 
appropriations as recommended by him, and that proposed 
substitute is printed in the Recorp of this morning on pages 
1957 and 1958, and I invite the attention of gentlemen to it. 

I shall offer a motion to recommit this bill with instructions 
to report it back with that as a substitute for section 1, and I 
shall say at the time that I am opposed to the pending bill. 

When this bill came up in the House day before yesterday 
we were told by the majority leaders that it must be passed the 
same day, Having had no opportunity to prepare any substitute 
and being confronted with the alternative of supporting this bill 
or having no river and harbor bill at this session, I was in doubt 
as to my duty. The interval of yesterday gave us time to 
draft an appropriate substitute, and I shall offer the same on a 
motion to recommit this bill. I shali therefore vote against this 
bill for the reasons given in my opening remarks on Tuesday 
last. I hope the Members of the House who believe in main- 
taining and improving the waterways and harbors of the country 
will join with us in voting for the substitute for section 1. 

Now, I wish to say that this substitute, giving these various 
appropriations toward the further improvement of about 49 
projects, represents, in the opinion of the Chief of Engineers, 
the very lowest sum which ought to be appropriated to be ex- 
pended between now and March 4, 1921. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Les. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Is it not also true that those recom- 
mendations were based on the policy of the engineers to proceed 
with a project after Congress has adopted it with a view to 
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completing it, and that the estimates are not made on the basis 
of what commerce will need in the next fiscal year? 

Mr. SMALL. I am sorry I can not agree with my friend on 
that proposition, because there are a number of projects which 
have been heretofore authorized and which have not been com- 
pleted and are in course of construction, and yet no appropria- 
tions are recommended for them. It was repeated to me not: 
longer ago than this morning by Gen. Taylor that these proposed 
appropriations here represent the irreducible minimum, as it 
were, which Congress ought to appropriate for these projects: to 
be expended between now and March 4, 1921, and that these 
amounts are necessary in the interest of those projects and: in 
the interest of the water-borne commerce of the country, and 
this proposed substitute was submitted te Gen. Taylor and 
received his final approval. 

Who is Gen. Taylor? He has been the representative of the 
Chief of Engineers in river and harbor matters for a number of 
years. He was the representative of the Chief of Engineers 
When the distinguished gentleman from New York, Mr. Alex- 
ander, was chairman of this: committee, and for a time when 
Mr. Burton was chairman of the committee, and also during the 
entire time, as I recall it, when Mr. Sparkman,.of Florida, was 
_chairman-of the committee. He stands high as an engineer and 
Is regarded as an expert in the improvement of rivers and 
harbors, and I repeat again that: this proposed substitute for 
section 1 is approved by him in its entirety and in detail, and 
lif any gentleman is not satisfied: with my statement in that 
respect he has the liberty of telephoning Gen. Taylor. 
| The The an has oceupied 10 minutes. 
Je wished to be notifled at the end of that time. 

Mr. SMALL. T thank the Chair, and will consume several 
minutes more. 

Now, how about this $25,000,000 thut they say is available 
and unexpended? I discussed that matter day before yesterday. 
I thought my ideas upon it were clear. I have discussed it 
‘again with Gen. Taylor since this bill was under consideration, 
day before yesterday, and he instructed me to say that the 
statement which I made here in the House on that day was 
correct; that all these available balances were taken into con- 
sideration when these appropriations’ were recommended. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I hardly think Gen. Taylor would instruct a 
Member of Congress as to what he should say on the floor. 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly, Gen. Taylor did not undertake: to in- 
struct me as to what I should say; but I was simply ascertaining 
as to whether he approved the statement which I had made. The 
statement was this, and I repeat it, that all of these available 
balances had been taken into consideration when he made the 
reeommendations for these appropriations. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, many Members will be disappointed m= 
‘cause there are no appropriations for the further improvement 
of projects in their seetions and districts. Many are omitted. 
There are only 40 here for which appropriations for further im- 
provements are recommended, and in every one of those the 
representative of the Chief of Engineers, Gen. Taylor, says they 
are absolutely essential. These rivers which are embodied in 
the substitute amendment of the gentleman: from Illinois [Mr. 
Dentsox] are all cared for in the proposed substitute which I 
am going to offer on a motion to recommit; but with lesser sums 
than are embedied in the amendment of the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

I would like to say this personal word, if I may, which may 
add something, if yow please, if it is necessary, to my effort to be 
perfectly frank and sincere in this matter. I believe if there is 
an important improvement in the country, it is a section of the 
intracoastal waterway from Norfolk to Beaufort, N. C. Money 
will be needed upon that waterway before March 4, 1921, and 
yet not a dollar is appropriated here for it, and it is not em- 
bodied in this proposed substitute which I am going to offer. 
The chairman will remember that I asked for more time in order 
to secure evidence as to the necessity of an appropriation for 
this project. The fact remains that up to this time no recom- 
mendation for an appropriation for this waterway has been sub- 
mitted, and it is not included among the estimates in my substi- 
tute. Of course; I am disappointed. Does not this situation 
entitled me to some consideration for frankness and sincerity? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Towa. Of course, the gentleman under- 
stands that the engineers made no recommendation for an appro- 
priation for that particular improvement. 

Mr. SMALL. I have just so stated. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. They claim to have sufficient money 
on hand. 

Mr. SMALL. I say that they have omitted this, as they have 
omitted a number of others, and I only mention it for the per- 
sonal reason assigned, - 7 
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Mr. GOLDFOGLE. The gentleman’s motion ta recommit 
would not take that in? 

Mr. SMALL. No; the motion to recommit would take in just 
the improvements mentioned here. Just this other thought. 
Here are appropriations aggregating $19,443,000 for further im- 
provements. If you add that to the $5,000,000 for maintenance, 
you will haye an aggregate of a little less than $25,000,000. I 
want to call the attention of gentlemen to what a $7,000,000 
appropriation for further improvements. will: mean. 

Take the East River and Hell Gate, N. X., where there is 
recommended $2,100,000, one of the great improvements of the 
eountry. Under the $7,000,000 appropriation, if divided propor- 
tionately, that would get only about $700,000. Take the Dela- 
ware River, for which in this substitute $2,000,000 is recom- 
mended. That would only get a little above $600,000, or seven- 
nineteenths of nineteen and a half million dollars. The same 
observation would apply to other improvements. Im some in- 
stanees the amount alletted would be so small that it would be 
negligible; it would be waste to attempt to expend it, because it 
is wasteful upon some of these great improvements to expend 
a small amount of money on account of the fact that the amount 
of onon involved in getting ready to begin the work is so 
great. . 

I shall not take up the time of the committee further; except 
to-say that I hepe when this motion to recommit is made that it 
will meet with the approval of the friends of river and harbor 
improvements, the friends of water-borne commerce, and the 
friends who wish to add imcreased facilities to the transporta- 
tion of the country. It represents the best judgment of the 
Chief of Engineers, and with every desire to exercise the most 
rigid economy. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr, SMALL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. The substitute which the gen- 
tleman offers in his motion to recommit earries with it anly 
those recommendations made by the Board of Engincers for addi- 
tional appropriations for further improvements? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. A 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. The Ouachita River, for in- 
stance, which has now a system of locks and dams- in Louisiana 
and Arkansas, will not be cared for in this motion to recommit 
for the reason that the engineers made no recommendation to 
increase the appropriation for the project there now in course 
of construction? 

Mr. SMALL, That is correct. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. For the reason there is: now or 
hand and unexpended $304,000, an amount sufficient to prose- 
cute the work until Mareh, 1921, when the next river and harbor 
bill becomes a law? 5 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Would the gentleman’s motion to recom- 
mit carry any larger sum in the aggregate than the $12,000,0001 

Mr, SMALL. Yes; the aggregate of the appropriations here 
in this motion to recommit will be $19,443,000, plus the $5.000,000 
for maintenance, making the aggregate between $24,000,000 and 
$25,000,000. T reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield five min-: 
utes. to the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. GooprKoontz]. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Mr. Chairman, I am gratified that the 
Republican members of the committee, having in charge the 
rivers and harbors appropriation bill, which bill is now under 
consideration, have severely pruned it. The minority mem- 


bers, judging from their remarks, were anxious to have the 


bill carry: at Feast $100,000,000, but the majority members, in 
wisdom, have reduced the figures to twelve millions, of which 
five millions is to eover the cost of maintenance of the works 
now existing and the residue of seven. millions is to be used in 
completing improvements heretofore authorized by Congress. 
On yesterday the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Lanorer],. 
chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
announced that his committee would not, at this session, report: 
a bill for post offices and other public buildings; this. action 
will save the Treasury many millions of dollars. There are 
needed in the district which I have the honor to represent 
several post-office buildings, and these, or some of them, would 
have been provided for had the bill been reported, but in view 
of the alarming condition of the Treasury, the severity of exist- 
ing taxation, and the tremendously high cost of living, I know 
that the people will heartily approve the action of the majority. 
That aetion is drastic but necessary. All other departments 
of the Government must be treated in similar fashion. There 
are 40,000 too many clerks: here in Washington. I am in- 
formed that in one building, the one cecupied by the War Risk. 
Insurance Bureau, there are about 14,000 employees—enough 
to run a dozen or more of the great life insurance companies 
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of the country. Not only that, but it is true that 60 per cent 
of the insurance taken out by soldiers has lapsed. 

What is true of the War Risk Insurance Department is like- 
wise true as respects other departments. We know that it is 
necessary for a surgeon to apply the knife to a cancerous growth 
or a diseased appendix in the human body, and in like fashion 
must Congress promptly slice appropriations and thereby force 
the innumerable departments, boards, bureaus, and commissions 
to release thousands and thousands of girls and boys who ought 
to be at their homes. Furthermore, a lot of these boards and 
commissions ought to be dissolved, Some of them were or- 
ganized during the war, but the members still haye their hands 
in Uncle Sam’s pockets. A lot of good places were provided for 
some lame ducks. I happen to know of one gentleman defeated 
for Congress at the last election who is nicely fixed up, being at- 
tached to the Railroad Administration and drawing the not-to-be- 
despised salary of $25,000 per year. This case is only one of 
many. And yet should we wonder why freight and passenger 
rates are high or why the service is rotten or why the Govern- 
ment has lost millions in operating the roads. In a matter such 
as this Congress has but little to say. 

The President has been operating the railroads by virtue of his 
war power. The loss on railroads alone will probably exceed a 
billion dollars and must be made good out of the pockets of the 
people.. In order to cover the cost of waste and mismanagement 
of Government operation of railroads, telephones, telegraphs, and 
cables there must be continuous heavy taxation. 

Having submitted these general observations, I shall now ask 
your kind attention to another proposition, which I would like 
briefly to discuss, namely, the 


IMPROVEMEAT OF THE WATERS OF THE BIG SANDY RIVER. 


The Big Sandy River empties into the Ohio at Catlettsburg, 
Ky., and Kenova, W. Va. The Big Sandy forms part of the 
boundary line between the States mentioned. It is 27 miles in 
length and is formed at Louisa, Ky., and Fort Gay, W. Va., by 
the junction of the Levisa and Tug Forks. The Levisa or west- 
crn fork rises in Virginia and runs through Kentucky; the Tug 
has its source in West Virginia. The plan of development of 
these streams contemplated a 6-foot stage of water to be pro- 
cuce] by a series of locks and dams—3 in the main river, 10 on 
the Levisa, and 8 on the Tug, making 21 in all. The dam far- 
thest up the Levisa, 88.5 miles distant, was to be at Pikeville, 
Ky., and the one farthest up the Tug was to be located at the 
mouth of Pond Creek, opposite Williamson, W. Va., 58.1 miles 
from the junction. 

Five locks and dams—three in the main river and the lower 
one in each fork— have been completed and are ready for opera- 
tion. The cost of this work, including maintenance to June 30, 
1919, has amounted to $1,649,593.74, The object of Congress 
in undertaking this internal improyement was to provide easy 
access and cheap transportation for the almost inexhaustible 
beds or seams of coal that set in about 40 miles from the junc- 
tion cn cach fork and extend thence southward to the very 
sources of these waters. 

Unfortunately, the first dam in the river was placed about 
1,000 feet from the river’s mouth, with the result that in dry 
seasons there is only about 8 feet of water in the channel below 
leading to the Ohio, and thus it is that boats from the Ohio can 
not get into the pool nor boats navigating the pool reach the 
Ohio. Then, again, the slack water in the pools in the re- 
spective forks falls short by about 25 miles of reaching the coal- 
bearing regions. 

With the coming into power of President Wilson, his admin- 
istration and party did not take kindly to the Big Sandy project. 
Statesmen from the South, for the first time in a decade having 
free rein and desiring to take advantage of the opportunity, 
diverted the stream of appropriations in the direction of the 
alligator ponds and bayous of the sunny South. 

The Secretary of War, acting under authority of law, ap- 
pointed a special board of officers to make a “ preliminary 
report on the Big Sandy project. Army engineers years before 
had not only made preliminary reports, but had made surveys 
and final reports, showing the absolute feasibility and the im- 
pelling necessity for the undertaking. For the purpose of mak- 
ing the “preliminary report” Col. Dan C. Kingman, of Savan- 
nah, Ga., gave notice of a publie hearing to be held at Catletts- 
burg. On the appointed day over 150 prominent citizens— 
heads of boards of trade, chambers of commerce, water and 
improvement associations, and men in private capacity from 
Williamson, Huntington, and Kenova in West Virginia; Pike- 
ville, Louisa, Inez, Ashland, and Catlettsburg in Kentucky; and 
Ironton, Portsmouth, and Cincinnati in Ohio—presented facts 
and figures and reasons why the work should be continued ac- 
cording to the original plan, The only opposition was presented 


their officials, whose business might be affected if the work were 
completed. 

In a report to the Secretary of War, dated September 8, 1914, 
Col. Kingman expressed the view that the further improvement 
of these waters was not deemed advisable at that time, and 
“recommended that the slack-water improvement of these 

‘streams be discontinued.” 

‘The reasons assigned by Col. Kingman for his action were that 
the railroads could handie the traffic; that enough tonnage had 
not been carried on the pools to warrant the belief that the 
scheme would be a financial success; that the streams were too 
tortuous, and so forth, 

Certainly it is true that there is but little water-borne traffic, 
for boats from the Ohio can not get into the pools on account of 
the sand bar between the Ohio and the first dam, but this diffi- 
culty will be oyercome when the dam which is now in process of 
construction in the Ohio, below Ashland, is in operation; but 
there can be no traffic of consequence until additional dams 
are placed in the forks and navigable water extended into the 
coal fields. The contention that the streams are too crooked to 
be capable of being navigated is unworthy of any consideration 
by one who has observed the width and length of the rafts of 
saw logs that go down these streams on the spring and fall tides. 
Therefore, as is plain to be seen, the work projected must be com- 
pleted if the scheme is to be successful. 

The five completed locks and dams standing alone are of no 
more practical use than a house completed except for its roof, 
or a railroad bridge with one span missing, or a wagon lacking 
its wheels. 

The reasons assigned by Col. Kingman for his action are 
nothing more than excuses. His action in attempting to over- 
rule prior decisions and judgments of Government engineers 
and of Congress ought not to stand. The cost of transportation 
by water is estimated to be about one-fourth the cost of trans- 
portation by rail. The railroads can not handle the traffic; 
they are constantly refusing to allow coal sidings, upon the 
ground that they have all the business that they can handle. 
The railroads are without competition, therefore the rates are 
very high. It costs less to bring freight from Chicago to Kenova, 
a distance of over 500 miles, than from Kenova to Williamson, 
a distance of less than 100 miles. With water transportation on 
the Big Sandy and its forks all this would be changed. With 
water transportation Williamson, a town of 8,000 inhabitants, 
Matewan, Nolan, Naugatuc, Kermit, Crum, Webb, Glen Hays, 
Fort Gay, and Kenova, and other points along these waters in 
West Virginia, would put on new life and hum with industry. 

The products of the mine and the farm would go out and 
merchandise would come in at a very cheap rate. Pikeville, a 
growing city of 5,000 people, Inez, Paintsville, Louisa, Ashland, 
and Catlettsburg, all in Kentucky, would benefit to the same 
extent as their West Virginia neighbors. 

The people of the Big Sandy Valley are not of the kind to 
tamely submit to the edict of Col. Kingman, of Savannah, Ga. 
They are not willing that valuable works costing over one and 
a half millions of dollars shall remain idle; that the great scheme 
of enabling the shipment of coal at a low figure out onto the Ohio 
and Mississippi shall be aborted; that valuable coal lands now 
lying idle for lack of sidings and cars shall have their value 
lost and destroyed. 

I have thus, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, brought this matter 
to your attention in order that you might understand that West 
Virginians and Kentuckians do not acquiesce in Col. Kingman’s 
decree and in order that silence may not in the future be plead 
as an estoppel against our demand for the appropriations 
necessary to complete the job according to the original survey, 
plans, and recommendation of the Army engineers, approved 
by Congress as far back as the days of William McKinley. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, at such time as the Treasury 
of the Government will justify the action of Congress in passing 
a general appropriation bill for the improvement of rivers and 
harbors the Members of the House from Kentucky and West 
Virginia will respectfully ask that the work projected on the 
Tug and the Levisa Forks of the Big Sandy River be resumed 
and earried forward to an early completion. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I have introduced an 
amendment to the Denison amendment, and I ask permission 
that it be read at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
reported for the information of the committee. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Mansrinip: Amend the Denison amend- 
ment, after the word “ Cairo“ and preceding the first proviso, by in- 
serting another paragraph, as follows: 

“There is hereby 8 $301,300 for continuing the improye- 

ex. 
* 


by the two railroads, who were represented at the meeting by ! ments at Freeport Har 
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Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, the figures embraced in 
that amendment are the figures as recommended by the engi- 
neers of the War Department. I appreciate all that has been 
said by the gentlemen in behalf of the Mississippi and the Mis- 
souri and the Ohio Rivers. It was im the watershed of those 
great streams that I first saw the light of day. My Saturday 
evening bathings were in the swimming holes of a ‘tributary of 
that great stream, and, with the exception of the great State 
which I have the honor in part to represent, I know of no 
country to-day that is dearer to my heart than the great valley 
of the Mississippi and its tributaries. 

Freeport Harbor, many of you have heard of. It is upon the 
Gulf of Mexico, 34 miles west of Galveston. The harbor is 
within the mouth of the Brazos River, a stream that drains 
37,000 square miles of territory, a territory that produced in 
1918 approximately $250,000,000 worth of cotton, a large por- 
tion of which, as a matter of course, would have found its way 
to the fareign markets of the world through Preeport if the har- 
bor and bar had been dredged to the depth that has been 
approved by the engineers. The river for many miles above 
its mouth has a good, practical depth, but at the mouth of the 
stream a bar prevented the traffic from-going in and coming 
out. Some 15 or 18 years ago private parties organized a com- 
pany and built jetties approximately 1 mile in length at a cost 
of $1,449,000. : 

In the rivers and harbors bill of 1888 and 1889 the Government 
took these jetties over without any compensation whatever to 
those who constructed them at such great other than 
the obligation to secure and maintain a depth of 22 feet of 
water across the bar and in the channel. Since that time 
appropriations have been made from time to time and a depth 
of about 18 feet was obtained at the time of our entry into the 
war and exports and imports began to increase enormously. 
Since those jetties were constructed, since the harbor was taken 
over by the Government, the great sulphur mine was discov- 
ered there, and developed to a production of more than 49 per 
cent of the sulphur output of the United States. During the 
years 1917 and 1918, the period of our participation in the war, 
this mine furnished to the Government of the United States, 
directly and indirectly, more than 600,000 tons of sulphur for 
war purposes. From the year 1914 to October, 1919, more than 
1,000,000 tons were shipped out by all-rail route, nearly all of 
which would have gone by water, and at far less cost, if ships 
of sufficient draft could have entered the port. 

During the same period—from 1914 to October, 1919—445,717 


tons of sulphur passed through the harbor at Freeport, but 


owing to the failure to maintain the required depth, many of 
the ships had to load light and then go to Galveston or Texas 
City to complete their cargoes. For this purpose large quan- 
tities of sulphur had to be shipped around by rail to those 
ports, which entailed an additional cost upon the sulphur trade 
to be passed to the consumer. From May to October of last 
year 87,546 tons were shipped to Galveston and Texas City to 
be loaded upon shipboard there, where, on account of the 
absence of docks especially suited for the purpose, the process 
of loading was rendered far more expensive than at the docks 
in Freeport, where, with the splendid system of docks and 
chutes adapted for the purpose, the process of loading was 
negligible. 

Still, Mr. Chairman, the freight charges on the tonnage 
shipped to Galveston and Texas City, and the added cost of 
loading on the ships at those places, do not by any means repre- 
sent the entire burdens imposed. The difficulty in securing the 
necessary cars and other equipment for the prompt handling 
of this tonnage has been very great, though no accusation or 
blame should rest upon the Railroad Administration. It, too, 
perhaps, has its troubles and its difficulties. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, in spite of the great care and diligence exercised by those 
directing the railroads, the fact remains that on a t of 
delays in these shipments an additional loss of nearly 000 
was passed to the consumers of sulphur. On account of the 
shallow harbor the past year, some of the larger vessels in 
the sulphur trade could not enter the harbor at Freeport at all, 
but took their entire cargoes at other ports, requiring as many 
as 190 cars to complete the load. It was impossible to obtain the 
necessary cars of the required type promptly, which resulted in 
the payment of demurrage charges amounting in some cases to 
more than $2,000 per day for each day of delay. 

SULPHUR HELPED TO WIN THE WAR, 


Freeport sulphur, Mr. Chairman, was a most potent factor 
in winning the war. Appreciating its importance, our Govern- 
ment, soon after our entry into the conflict, throngh the War 
Industries Board, took over the operation of this mine. Gen. 
Pershing, before going to France, being then in command of 


the troops in Texas, placed soldiers there to protect it from 
possible internal enemies, while the Navy took the n 
precautions to guard it from attack by sea. Sulphur is the 
principal basic raw material of sulphuric acid, which was 
used so extensively in the manufacture of smokeless powder, 
T. N. T., and the toxic acids, all of which were so essential in 
ewinning the war. About 12 per cent of the output of this mine 
was taken hy the Government under direct purchase, approx- 
imately 70 per cent additional was consumed in indirect .con- 
tracts with the Government for the manufacture of explosives, 
leaving about 18 per cent only for the general trade, the 
greater portion of which was used in the manufacture of 
paper. 

HIGH COST OF TRINT PAPER LARGELY DUE TO nien COST oF SULPHUR. 


Of the various uses of sulphur other than for war purposes 
Dr, Philip S. Smith, of the United ‘States ‘Geological Survey, in 
Part II of “Mineral Resources of the United States, 1916,” says: 

‘Sulphur is used Tor many difere Tposes, $ 
KONDHOR is in the —— k 3 and 1 
chemicals. According to information from paper manufacturers, about 
one-eighth of a ton of sulphur is used for each ton of sulphite pulp 
manufactured. 

The United States census reports slow that 136,456 short tons 
of sulphur were used in the manufacture of paper pulp in the 
year 1914. The war in Europe was commenced that year and 
wrought a great change in the newsprint-paper situation. Sul- 
phur was then rapidly diverted from the channels of ordinary 
trade and devoted to the manufacture of explosives. As n conse- 
quence the supply of paper at once began to diminish, and cor- 
respondingly the price increased. Sulphur has not yet returned 
to its normal status, and until it does the paper situation must 
of necessity remain acute. i 

Mr. n, this Freeport mine having the past few years 
produced such an enormously Jarge proportion of the sulphur 
of the United States, it follows that any increased burdens placed 
upon it will have an appreciable effect upon the price of sulphur 
and the price of those commodities of which it is an essential in 
the production. Its principal use in time of war being for the 
manufacture of explosives for the Government, the Govern- 
ment, of course, paid the cost of production in the price paid 
for the explosives. Its principal nse in time of peace being for 
the manufacture of print paper, I know of no business more 
seriously affected by it than that of the newspaper business. 

The failure of the Government to provide and maintain the 
depth of 22 feet at Freeport, as stipulated in the contract under 
which it acquired the jetties at that place, has caused an extra 
burden to the sulphur industry there amounting to more than 
$414,000 the past year, which, of course, goes us un unnecessary 
burden upon the users of sulphur products. Fortunately a new 
sulphur mine of great promise has recently been opened up in 
Matagorda County, Tex., some 80 miles west of the Freeport 
mine, but it, too, will have its shipping troubles unless the inter- 
coastal canal is enlarged. This canal, with a depth of only 
5 feet or less, is entirely inadequate for shipping purposes, and 
the Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., the owners of this new mine, give 
us ‘the assurance that by giving this canal a depth of 9 feet its 
shipments alone will amount to not Jess than 2,000 barrels of oil 
and 1,200 tans of sulphur per day every day in the year. 

Sulphur, of course, has been the principal article of export: 
but since the discovery and development of the new oil field at 
Columbia, on the Brazos River, 25 miles above Freeport, fuel 
oil would now be a close second for foreign and constwise trade, 
provided the harbor had the depth of 22 feet, as recommended 
by the engineers, or even the depth of 18 fect, which it had nt 
the beginning of the war. Notwithstanding the difficulties en- 

still considerable quantities of the oil from this new 
field were brought down the river on barges and loaded into 
light tank ships and passed through Freeport Harbor during 
the last six or eight months, which from March to November of 
last year amounted to 87,692 tons, and would undoubtedly have 
reached several hundred thousand tons the present year with 
the necessary depth in the channel. The Gulf Refining Co., one 
of the largest of its kind operating in the State, has commenced 
the construction of its docks, with ‘the view that the present 
Congress would take the necessary steps to deepen the bar suf- 
ficiently to permit the free ingress and egress of at least light- 
draft tankers suitable for this trade. 

Oil has also been a leading article of import during the past 
five years, and from 1914 to ‘October, 1919, 895,485 tons 
were brought in from ‘the rich fields of Tampico, Mexico; but 
this industry, like the sulphur industry, has suffered seriously 
on account of the shallow water. Lightering has been resorted 
to at heavy additional expense, and n number of serious acci- 
dents have recently occurred due to the shallow ‘harbor. One 
tanker of the whaleback type, while being placed än position, 


1920. 
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became unmanageable because of the tug not having the neces- 
sary range of free action on account of the shoal, The ship 
ran upon the jetties, receiving serious injuries, and had to be 
beached to prevent sinking. Both the ship and the tug were 
out of commission for many months and had to be taken to 
Mobile, Ala., for repairs, that being the nearest dry dock avail- 
able at the time, These repairs cost more than $40,000, and the 
value of the time the vessels were out of commission was worth 
much more. 

But notwithstanding the great importance of sulphur and oil, 
Freeport was rapidly developing into a port ef conseqnence in 
the handling of ather commodities when, on account of the war, 
practieally all shipping was withdrawn for war purposes, 
Large quantities of such things as bagging and ties, binder 
twine, canned goods, dry goods, drugs, implements and general 
hardware, linoleums, heavy machinery of all kinds, paints and 
oils, wire, paper, cement, and other commodities were being 
handled through that port. With the deepening of the channel 


Mr. Chairman, without disparagement to any ether Texas 


port, I will simply, by way ef comparison, call attention to the 


following facts: According to the estimates of the engineers 
of the War Department a depth of 25 feet at Pert Aransas 
would cost $3,255,750; Sabine Pass, $5,476,000; Houston Ship 
Channel, $3,777,000 ; and a 26-foot channel at Galveston is esti- 
mated at $8,143,996. The same engineers estimate the cest of a 
25foot channel at Freeport at only $455,000, or less than one- 
seventh of the cost of precuring that depth at amy ether pert 
in Texas, and all of those ports are most worthy projects. 

Mr. Chairman, we will further take into consideration the 
fact that Freeport is fortunately situated, geographically spenk- 


ing, with reference to the great producing centers ef south and | 
central Texas. It is within 35 miles of two out of the three | 


greatest sulphur mines of the world; within 25. miles of one of 
the greatest producing oil fields of the world; and within 100 
miles of at least a half dozen oil fields; within 35 to 80 miles 
of the great rice fields of the Colorado River Valley; at the 
very entrance of the great productive valleys of the Brazos and 
Colorado Rivers, Old Caney, and the San Bernard, unsurpassed 
for fertility by any other country on earth, and which produeed 
in 1918 over $250,000,000 worth of cotton alone and other farm 
products in proportion, and annually producing other farm 
crops valued at several hundred million dollars. 

Mr. Chairman, it would hardly seem possible that other or 
better reasons eould be given for the undertaking and carrying 
out this much-needed improvement, but if required to make the 
effort I would simply call attention to the faet that the river 
frontage of many miles will always afford ample room for the 
accommodation of the great ecommerce that will develop; that 
this frontage will always be available to any legitimate indus- 
try requiring port facilities; that under the act of Congress 
appropriating it the facilities can never be dominated by any 
special interest; and that free wharfage privileges are guaran- 
teed for all time, resulting in a substantial saving on all ton- 
nage passing through the pert. 

Mr. Chairman, deep water is the crying need for Freeport 
and south Texas. More water is our demand. Congress hay- 
ing rendered other liquids impossible, certainly we should not 
be denied these great privileges which nature has placed 
within our reach. [Applause.] 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. Evans]. 

Mr. EVANS: ef Nevada. Mr. Chairman, labor is scarce and 
wages high, costing double to do work as formerly. It is a most 
opportune time to save money. Here we have tbe spectacle of 
the richest section of our great country asking subsidies. We 
were careless and debonair prewar, but now we owe $25,000,- 
000,000. Those worthy people of the mest prosperous section in 
all the world, with billions of money in lands, should relieve a 
Government which has been kind to them. Why do not the 
Representatives of that great section say that a Divine Provi- 
dence has blessed our section more than anywhere on earth, 
therefore we resolve to refuse further charity from a benefi- 
cent Government? Of what use is pouring money into rivers 
while permitting rails to assanlt and create unfair rates. You 
have had this special privilege until you are morally a little soft. 
Voluntarily relinguish this pension; you will gain tenfold in 
self-reliance and self-respect. You have had staggering amounts 
of money, and water transportation not increased. You haye 
citizens who would furnish water transportation if given pro- 
tection from rail rates against out- of- pocket cost.“ 

The question of inland waterways as affecting railroads and 
transportation is a national problem. 


It will not be solved 


upon the basis of sectional adyantage. 
with acute sense. for monopoly will not assassinate the natural 


Astute railrond men 


means for geods. Waterways can no longer be 
used to serve: special privilege. Paying princely salaries to 
Sagacious experts for bringing rails to the very brink of bank- 
ruptey. This will not rest with some favored community re- 
ceiving a few millions from the Treasury under the flimsy pre- 
text of water traffic, who will then sit supinely by and approve 
crafty men discriminating to sink the boats. It is a question 
of national welfare. It is more than rates between cities, It 
is more than railroad transportation alone, but of 

tion in general over highways, railroads, and steamship. lines, 
concerning the entire Nation which it serves. Grant to each 
branch of the industry a fair field for development, each spe- 
cializing where best fitted. Water traffic will crow of its own 
aecord when penetrating railroad men give way to honesty of 
conduct, when ‘cur Government ceases to reward manipulators 
of those grand properties by guaranties against less from opera- 
tion, when subtle men can no longer draw pensions for mis 
managing railroads, when localities with self-denial and self- 
reliance build: and develop their evan systems peculiar to their 
needs, serving themselves with efficiency and economy, who 
will scorn the idea of assaulting the Treasury without sense of 
shame and will not permit shrewd rail managers to scuttle 
their ships. 

There are hopeful signs that the future Congressman will 
make his campaign upon some other claim than the amount of 
bacon he can bring home. 

A policy of aiding the Government instead of collusion for 
subsidy to favored districts and special privilege. 

But to-day, with our Government $25,000,000,000. in debt, be- 
cause rivers and harbors has 560,000,000 in a fund still unex: 
pended, this measure is calen: niggardly beenuse it, carries 
$12,000,000. The definition of niggardly is meanly, avaricious, 
parsimonious. 

After sections of our ceuntry with the natural advantages 
afforded where land and water meet have had hundreds: of mil 
Hens of Government money expended in their vicinity, now 
style it a niggardly policy. 

There is a statement which is correct, “ Transportation is the 
vital need of the Mississippi Valley.“ ‘That is the vital need of 
every other section, but you have mem strong and patriotic 
enough to furnish water transportation; give them a square 
deal, not “ out of pocket cost.” We will settle the transporta- 


tion problem permanently upon national lines of justiee to all 
sections sections 


a 3 disappear and grow into one great mutual 
Nat 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I also ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks. on this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous: consent to extend and revise his remarks on the hill. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.], The Chair hears none. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SHREVE]. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, E want to join with the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN] 
and others in extending my congratulations to the: distinguished 
chairman of this committee and his able associates. I want to 
say that I believe at this time there is wisdom in making an 
appropriation in a lump sum for maintenance. 

I wilt briefly refer to a condition that obtains at my home, 
Evie, Pa. Those who are familiar with the situation know that 
we have the finest harbor on the chain of lakes, protected by a 
great peninsula 7 miles long, with a narrow opening into it of 
about 400 feet. There is no finer harbor anywhere in the world 
that I know of. For half a century or more the peninsula has 
proteeted the large amount of shipping inside of the harbor. 
About two years ago the winds came and the waves came and 
Spero was a 1 5 in 1 in couple of thousand dol- 
ars at one e wou ave made the necessary repairs, but 
the money was net available. It eeuld not be found. And 
finally this last year the contraet for repairs was let for 
$214,000, $212,000 of which can be considered as wasted, for 
$2,000: would have repaired the break at one time and have left 
the peninsula in much better shape than it will be after the 
expenditure of $214,000, 

Se I say, gentlemen, I can sce great wisdem in this lump- 
sum appropriation, beeause it makes immediately available 
funds that may be used in just such eases of emergency as arose 
In Erie Harbor. 

In this connection I wish to refer to some remarks I made in 
the Sixty-third Congress, while the Rivers and Harbors bill was 
being considered, which apply to the harbor at Erie, Pa. 

Mr, Suneve. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ingnire of the chairman of the 


the distin, gentleman from Florida, Ae apom 
e e com- 


committee, guish 
priations for the Erie Harbor. I do not propose to crit 
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mittee or the engineers or pay any compliments to my colleagues on the 
floor of the House, and neither do I propose to discuss any subjects that 
are not germane to this bill, but I find on page 7 an appropriation of 
$167,375 for completing the improvements at the harbor at Buffalo, 
Which is probably 80 miles to the east of our harbor. I also find on 
page 39 an item for im roving the harbor at Conneaut, Ohio, carrying 
an appropriation of $243,530. Conneaut Harbor is 30 miles to the west 
of us. IL also find for Fairport an appropriation of $158,000—Fai ort is 
about 70 miles from Erie—and an appropriation for Cleveland, miles 
away, of $200,000; and, going a little farther, to the harbor of Toledo, 
about 200 miles away, I find an appropriation of $135,000. I assume 
it is the policy of the Government and of this committee to improve 
all the harbors of Lake Erie. Now, inasmuch as the harbor of Erie 
during 1912 had a commerce of 3,135,725 tons, ata value of $82,507,650, 
leads me to ask the committee what appropriations are available for 
Erie Harbor during this year? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr, Chairman, the reason there is no item placed in 
this bill for Erie Harbor is that the Chief of Engineers made no estimate 
for such an item in this bill. He states in his report: 

„That no estimate for funds is made for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1914, for Erie Harbor because funds on hand are sufficient for ordi- 
nary maintenance during the fiscal year, and that is all there is to do 
there.’ 

The project upon which we have worked for * 10 7 a number of years 
there has been completed and all that is needed is the maintenance of 
the harbor channel and the harbor. There was on the 30th of June last 
year $84,164 on hand, and there is on hand at the 8 time 841,600, 
Which the engineers say is quite enough to maintain the channel and 
harbor until the next bill. 

Mr. Surevs, Then I understand there is an unexpended balance of 
over $40,000, and the engineers estimate this sum would be sufficient 
for maintenance during the fiscal year. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That Js the estimate; yes, sir. 

Mr. Epwarps. I would like to suggest to the gentleman in that con- 
nection not only is the amount on hand to which the chairman referred 
but on July 1, 1913, there was $33,905 covered by an uncompleted 
contract. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, instead of saying for the fiscal year 
ending June 30 of this year, I should have said until the 4th of March, 
1915, when another bill will be due. 

Mr. Moore. May I ask the gentleman is It not a fact that the State 
of Pennsylvania also makes an appropriation for Erie Harbor? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes; 1 am very glad my colleague from Pennsylvania 
mentions that fact. The — 8 of the State of Pennsylvania is to con- 
tribute largely to her harbors—the two Leos. oe harbors, one at Phil- 
adelphia and one at Erie. Way back more than a century ago this 
harbor was established, and a considerable sum of money has been ex- 
pended. by the State 8 all that time, During the last four or six 

ears the appropriations y the State of Pennsylvania for the Erie 
arbor amounts to more than twice, or double, the amount receiyed 
from the National Government. In this connection I desire to say that 
te! appropriations from the National Government for all time are as 
follows: 
Appropriations and allotments. 


To June 9 97 (as listed in H. Doc. No. 421).------- 


1, 528, 156, 56 
4, 725. 72 


Gael 2 een eae 1, 532, 882. 28 
Subtracting the amount to June 30, 1890------------~-- 841, 867. 23 
In last 24 years we received 691, 015. 05 


The natural advantages of the harbor have assisted materially in the 
low cost of improvements and maintenance, but the time is soon coming 


when larger developments will haye to be made to accommodate the in- 


creasing shipping. Fully realizing the importance of these improve- 
ments, the planning committee, acting under recent I islation en- 
acted by the Pennsylvania Legislature, have prepared elaborate plans 


for harbor improvements. The construction of extensive docks is ng 
considered by the State and city, which will uire a uniform harbor 
depth of 22 feet, and the anchorage basin will have to be enlarged to 
meet the rapidly growing requirements of commerce. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM]. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, my time being so limited, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I am very much disap- 
pointed with the river and harbor bill as reported by the 
committee, and which seems certain of passage in its present 
form. I have always been opposed to lump-sum appropriations 
no matter for what department nor how efficient the department 
may be. I have likewise always opposed the appropriation of 
unexpended balances, because I believe it against the policy 
of economy and certainly is not in the interest of economy. 

I had expected an economical river and harbor bill, but I was 
in hopes it would be in line with the policy which has always 
been pursued by the River and Harbor Committee and by this 
House in making definite appropriations for definite projects. 

According to the bill before us, no project is given any 
specific sum. It is left entirely with the Secretary of War 
upon the recommendation of the Board of Engineers how to 


apportion the money. There are many projects which have 
more money at their disposal at this time than can possibly be 
expended during the next fiscal year, or until March of 1921, 
as is intended by this bill. There are other projects, however, 
whose appropriations are lean and small and will not effectively 
carry on the work until the next act is passed. For instance, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Dempsey] has to the credit 
of his project, embracing East River and Hell Gate, N. Y., nearly 
four and three-fourths millions of dollars—more than sufficient 
to carry him until larger appropriations come. Naturally he 
is in favor of this bill. 

Take Baltimore, however, which had at its disposal in July 
last the sum of $600,652, but upon which have been drawn two 
contracts, one for the widening and deepening of the channel 
into Curtis Bay, the other for the construction of the new 
channel into Spring Gardens as far as Port Covington, whereby 
it is intended to give the Western Maryland terminals 85 feet 
to the sea. When we deduct these two contracts, we have only 
to our credit at the first of the year the sum of $118,506—a very 
small sum, indeed—for the continuation of the work until March 
of 1921. It is true the contracts which have been allotted will 
increase largely our efficiency and capacity, but are far short 
of the completion of our project as outlined by the Board of 
Engineers and approved by Congress, 

Under the bill before us it will be necessary to prevail upon 
the Secretary of War and the Board of Engineers to apportion a 
part of the $7,000,000 toward the work at Baltimore. This I 
hope can be done; this I believe will be done to a limited extent. 
I had rather have seen the bill, though formed for economy, 
carry definite appropriations for projects which lack sufficient 
sums to prosecute the work. I am a great believer in channel 
and harbor improvements. I feel assured that the great prog- 
ress which Baltimore has made during the last few years has 
been largely due to its increased port facilities. To-day our 
ships travel to every port of the country and ply to the coun- 
tries of the world. Her name is heralded throughout the land 
for the progress and prosperity which she is enjoying. Her 
harbor and channel facilities and likewise her docks and piers 
should always keep ahead of the demand upon her. If we but 
do this, big business both in manufacturing and commerce will 
certainly come to our city. This is what I want to see done, and 
that is why I call upon Congress to cooperate with us in making 
tois gont port appeal even more strongly to the commerce of the 
world. 

Baltimore is the strategic point of the Atlantic coast. It 
enables commercial and industrial enterprises to defy competi- 
tion from other seaboard cities. Figure it out from a map. It 
is the shortest route to southern Europe and Africa. It is 
closer than any other big Atlantic seaport to Cuba, Jamaica, and 
South American cities on the east coast. It is 470 miles closer 
than San Francisco to the city of Valparaiso, Chile, the chief 
seaport on the west coast of South America. As a distributing 
center it is closer to the South and the great Middle West than 
any other Atlantic seaport. It has many steamship lines en- 
gaged in trans-Atlantic and other foreign trade. Its numerous 
local steamship companies operate in the Chesapeake Bay and 
coastwise trade. It has 6 miles of municipal wharfage front; 
82 miles of private wharfage, of which 10 miles are occupied by 
railroad piers and docks; 1.3 miles by steamship companies; 2 
miles by wharf and dock companies; and 19 miles by industrial 
Concerns. 

By reason of its geographical location, the city from the very 
first days of the “ iron horse” became a railroad center, It has 
always been one of the important seaports of the country. That 
Baltimore lived and flourished may be attributed to its natural 
maritime adyantages. It early became a distributing point for 
merchandise that came over all seas and from all lands. It 
sent and still sends back ships burdened with products of every 
section of this country. Long before steam became the pro- 
pelling force of commerce Baltimore's supremacy was assured. 
The Baltimore clipper was famous; it was sailing every sea and 
was seen in every port. 

Mr. Chairman, under my leave to extend, I desire to insert the 
following extracts showing my position on many vital questions 
heretofore considered by this body. 

š [Speech, Jan. 21, 1919.] 
DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR BILL—EMBASSY BUILDINGS, 


The Diplomatic and Consular Service of this Government has played 
a large part in the conduct of the Great War which bas now ended. 
Other ents of the Government have received vast public atten- 
tion and large praise from the patrictic ple of the land. This service, 
however, ‘orming its duties without publicity, 3,000 miles or more 
away, without hope of great reward in a financial sense, has perhaps 
done more than any other noncombatant branch of the service toward 
the winning of the war. It has engendered in the hearts of the people 
of the world friendship and good will toward America. It has con- 
ducted its business under adverse circumstances and, while the work 
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AGRICULTURAL BILL— SAVE THE PARIES.” 
Mr. Chairman, I want to congratulate the committee for having 
inserted in the bill this paragraph for the of eradicating tuber- 
culosis in cattle. I — been speaking to this House for some time about 
t importance of this subject, and it is inspiring to me that the 
n senen of the committee haye seen the vision 
ebraska [Mr. SLOAN] has done splendid ae: along wi 
of the committee, and also the gen from lowa [Mr. HAUGEN] 
and the 2 from Pennsylyania [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN] have done 
wor 
1 believe it is one of the most ß items that this Congress will 
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provides for safeguarding the 2 those necessities of life which 
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1 hail the day when the percentage tuberculosis. in n Captia iI Mp oes 
low that it will be 3 It is my proud aricept again con- 
tulate the workers. of the same for the results 
ey have brought Speak: ang — been a long fight, but but — a worthy 


one. 

Speech, July 18, 1919. 
DAYLIGHT SAVING. 
Mr. Chairman, I shall vote against the 

law, and in doing so 1 voice the sentiments o 

whom I represent in the city of Baltimore. 

fora year. They 3 it beneficial, The school-teachers 

it. I find there is a universal sentiment in the city ef Baltimore 

agatast its repeal. 
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I speak for the laboring men, the women, and the hii children who find, 
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but from my personal observation of 
the farmers of my State I can not see where it has been very harmful 


their brethren e in the cities who are the purchasers and consum- 
ers of the products which they produce. 
Speech, July 18, 1919.} 
MINEMUM-WAGB BILI» 


Mr. the bil? which is before us to-day, known as the minimum- 
wage bill (H. H. R. 5 5726), Several os — before cougne for several co yer At 
the time it = first in $3 per day as a minimum ge seemed 
to many a 3 ny but since that . — there has 1 such a 
change com — the W virtue of the Great War we have just 
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[Speech, Oct. 18, 1910.3 
NATIONAL BUDGET. 
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So long as the people paid their taxes indirectly through a tariff 


and an internal revenue on certain articles of luxury they did not 
much concern themselves, but now, when taxation is heavy and the 
taxgatherer delves into a man’s business affairs, when taxation burdens 
his livelihood, when he is asked all manner of question as to his busi- 
ness, his profits, and his expenditures, when it affects the very liveli- 
hood of his family and education of his children, we can readily under- 
stand why the people become more interested in national legislation, in 
appropriations, and in revenues. The people of this country do not 
obiect to the payment of taxes, but they want a dollar in service or in 
y, and I believe by this 


material for every dollar of taxes they 
em in that respect. 
s b 


system we will be able to materially help 
2 z kd * 

This budget system of the National Government wil not alone serve 
for the reduction of appropriations and lessening of taxation, but it will 
serve as a strong adjunct to the Government in that it will provide 
information for the use of Congress and the various departments, and 
will always have at hand a vast fund of information for not alone the 
guidance of the President himself but for Congress and the departments 
as well. There will be at hand information as to the condition of the 
Treasury and the opinion of the President as to the needs of the 
Government for the ensuing fiscal year. [Applause.] 


[Speech, Oct. 22, 1919.] 
INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS—APPOINTING POWER, 


I rise particularly to deplore the fact that the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, which during my membership thereof for the past nine years, 
under the administrations of President Taft and of President Wilson, 
has always eschewed politics in its deliberations; that you should at 
this time endeavor to reflect upon the appointing power of the Nation 
in these matters, when we are just emerging rom the greatest war 
which the world has ever known. It is bad enough to consider matters 
from a political standpoint upon the floor of this House when it is 
essential to do so, or benefi to the respective political parties to do 
80, but the voters will not approve of it in international matters, and 
it will prove a boomerang to you Republicans. 

Throughout this broad land of ours there is unrest, unsettled condi- 
tions; money interests, business interests, and labor interests are won- 
dering when we shall again reach a peaceful basis in fact as well as in 
law. Here in this House upon the least provocation you intrude politi- 
cal questions. You take a political view of matters which should be 
dealt with solely from a business and reconstruction standpoint. You 
delay action by jong debates upon questions of which the — are 
well informed while the conditions of the country demand action. 

I remember distinctly when the Speaker of this House [Mr, GILLETT] 
ent should call an extra session of Congress by 


whereof he spoke. d the factories of the United States are halt- 
ing because of the uncertainty of the future and to revive that condi- 
tion would be the first task of the new Congress. He said, “ I believe 
it will be done with wisdom and fearlessness, and that its results will 


command the approval and confidence of the American le.“ Your 
floor leader, Mr, MONDELL, announced on March 4 that the Re 1 — 
rs 


were ready for the extra session; that 3 755 riations woul 
taken up; then would come railroad a shipping legislation; that 
water-power, coal, and oil leasing, and a variety of other measures for 
the industrial life of the Nation would be enacted. 

I ask you to-day, Where, oh, where is this railroad legislation upon 
which the President asked action by Congress about a year ago? bere 
are those measures which were to be made with “ wisdom and fearless- 
ness and receive the commendation of the American people“? Where 
is the shipping legislation or the water-power, coal, and 3 
bills? We have spent a very considerable time upon investigations o 
this, that, and the other; what benefit has been derived from it except 
to establish in the minds of the American people that through the lavish 
expenditure of money and the forcing of war work we reached Europe 
in time with two millions of men to Save the war for the Allies? 

* a * * . * * 


1 gii these things, Mr. Speaker, to show you and to demonstrate the 
fact that Congress has abundance of work to perform, both in the 
House and Senate; tbat the Senate is overcrowded and will find it 
difficult to take on further o tions. To add to the political harmen 
of this House and additional work to the Senate, it is proposed by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs that we shall, by the amendment sub- 
mitted, direct that the be Sard at of the members of this international 
conference should be ratified by the Senate, The appointment of such 
commissioners has almost universally been left to the Executive, where 
the Constitution vested it. Never in the history of our country has a 
Congress demanded that appointments of this nature first receive the 
sanction of the Senate. Presidents have in some instances voluntarily 
submitted them to the Senate, but never has Congress required it to be 


done. À 
[Speech, Nov. 7, 1919.] D 
AMENDMENT TO FEDERAL RESERVE ACT—FOREIGN FINANCIAL SYSTEM. 


Mr. Chairman, I am 8 anxious to see a aa i virile Ameri- 
can banking system established throughout the world. do not want 
any system, however, established in which we have not every confidence 
and are willing to give it the same degree of support and assistance 
which we now give to our national banking institutions in the way of 
inspection and other safeguards which are thrown around their opera- 
tions. 
$ $ . * s . $ 


This Government has no right and Congress has no justification in 
organizing anything in the way of a financial system to which itis not 
willing to give not alone its name but likewise its unqualified super- 
vision. 

$ * = + > * 0 


I want to see the prowess of America established in financial matters 
in all the great centers of the globe. Her banking institutions and her 
business facilities should be as well known as the great feats ormed 
by our soldiers and sailors in the late war, The people ex much of 
this country, rich in natural resources and vast wealth, rich in energy 
and perseverance, a people who do things and do them — 4 — Jam 
glad to see that at last we are providing some financial system by which 

ple may transact financial matters with American institutions in 
— lands. 


Speech, Nov. 15, 1919.] 
RAILROAD RILL—TERMINAL FACILITIES, 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I objected to the withdrawal of the 
amendment because I think it is a matter of at importance to the 
cities along the Atlantic seaboard and the cities in the Middle West. 
I have in mind especially the situation between the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad and the Pennsylvania Railroad entering the city of New 
York, We all know there has been many millions of dollars expended 
at the terminal in New York by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. That 
the mse of upkeep and the necessary overhead charges must be 
borne by the people traveling the Pennsylvania Railroad unless other 
roads are admitted to this terminal. 

* * * . * s „ 


I do not think we should take any chance of this right being with- 
drawn. It would injure the convenience of the people along this whole 
section, who now have two roads by which they can enter the center 
of New_York, whereas if that right is withdrawn there will be but 
one road. It doubles the convenience as it is now. It lessens the great 
expense to the Pennsylvania Railroad, and it is of inestimable benefit 
to all travelers, in that it gives them double facilities to enter the 
great metropolis of this country, and obivates the inconvenience of 
the ferry. therefore object, and I think the amendment ought to be 
adopted. We ought to safeguard the situation, if we can do it, at this 
time. This is not the time to take any chances with a situation 
which means so much to the people. 

5 $ Ld * > * . 


The citizens of this country have come to realize that, no matter 
through what system a railroad is built or a great terminal con- 
structed, the final payment and continual expense rests upon the shoul- 
ders of those who travel, and of all the other people by virtue of 
freight rates for the necessities of life and the comforts, convenience, 
and success of the entire citizenship of the land. 

Vast sums of money have been expended in this country not alone 
in duplicating terminal facilities, depots, and stations in various towns 
and cities of the land, but in constructing parallel lines between cer- 
tain points. I am glad this matter of construction of new lines has 
been left largely to the Interstate Commerce Commission. It has often 
occurred that the construction of an additional line which was 
unnecessary has rather injured the blic than benefited it, because 
it results often in two weak and inefficient lines rather than one 
strong line. It places the burden upon the public to maintain two 
lines, with all the duplication of officials. 8 statlons, and 
other adjuncts and necessities of a railroad system, instead of one. 

Federal control became a necessity owing to the war. It has, 1 
all war-time activities, resulted in a great burden to the people; 
many things haye grown out of the situation and out of 
from which lessons for the future can be learned and the defects 
of the old system be remedied. The railroad systems of the country 
constitute the very lifeblood of the Nation; they are the trade arteries 
of the land; and the greater ease and facility by which they are 
operated, the satisfaction and prosperity of their emplo: „ and their 
financial soundness means prosperity to the entire country. 


The amendment was one prohibiting the withdrawal of joint 
terminal facilities, 
[Speech, Nov. 8, 1919.] 
MERCHANT MARINE—BALTIMORE HARBOR. 


Mr. Chairman, I am very much impressed by the statement of the 
ney dey from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] in reference to terminal 
facilities. It seems to me that one of the great necessities for the suc- 
cess of the merchant marine is terminal facilities and not too much con- 
predon of the ship ing in ay one port along the seaboard. We all 
now that the port of New York has been so congested for several 
years that it has been almost impossible to do business there with any 
great 3 that the port of Philadelphia has been very much con- 
gested, and that the port of Baltimore has had a tremendous Increase 
of shi ping and is rapidly becoming like the other ports. New York 
and Philadelphia have received large appropriations, owing to the war. 
Baltimore has received some very gi appropriations, but we must 
have a channel of 40 feet and still wider channels. We are the only 
city along the Atlantic ontside of New York having an unobstructed 
channel of 35 feet up to the piers, but eyen this is not sufficient, and 
more money must be expended with us. 

What we must certainly do is not alone to say that we want a mer- 
chant marine, which I believe all of us fayor on some basis, Some 
favor a subsidy, some Government ownership, and some semi-Govern- 
ment ownership, but all favor a merchant marine. It is highly essential 
that we should at the same time develop our port facilities and that 
there should not be continuous objection every time the river and harbor 
bill is reported to this House, because it appropriates money along the 
Atlantic seaboard or along the Pacific coast for the development of our 
channels and waterways, 

> > * . * > . 

That, with the additional elevators which we have, gives a capacity ot 
10,000,000 bushels of grain. altimore has 18 miles of water front 
suitable for docking purposes, including 63 miles in the main inner 
harbor, 33 miles on the middle branch within technical city limits, and 
at least 8 miles more adjacent to the city limits. It has 160 wharves 
in the main harbor with 145,700—say 277 miles frontage of wharf room. 
Adding this amount of wharf frontage to the other water front of the 
Patapsco River and its tributaries gives a total of 120 miles water front, 
developed and undevelo Of this wharfage the city owns 13 piers 
with a wharf frontage of 26,385 feet—5 miles. 

The port facilities, the quick operation of ships, the quick loading 
and accommodation at the various ports are highly essential to the suc- 
cess of any merchant marine which we may establish, 

$ a * * s * . 

The water is the theater of activity of many of our people, and many 
of those now living can remember the day when the Chesapeake was 
dotted with its white fleets of clipper ships whose prowess and reputa- 
tion made the name of Baltimore famous throughout the world. 

* * » 5 s s * 

Richard Henry Dana, jr., in that splendid work of his, “Two Years 
Before the Mast,” refers to the good sh. Ann McKim, of Baltimore, as 
being one of the fastest and best-sal! merchantmen on the Pacific 
5 Thus, even while Baltimore was in her infancy, her clipper shi 
were carrying her goods and making her products known to the people 
of distant lands. 
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It is invigorating to know that after the lapse of so many years 
during which American ships were seldom seen in the ports of the 
world, and the American flag was seen seldom on anything except its 
warships, to-day we have again entered upon a vast shipbuilding pro- 
gram, That America to-day bas more ship workers, more shipyards, 
more sbipways, more vessels under construction, and is turning them 
out more rapidly and in ater n than now issue from all the 
shipyards of the world. e are the premier shipbuilding Nation of the 
ent world, and this we have attained in one gigantic stride since the 
sa eg of the war. 

jp to the outbreak of the World War we had only 15 vesels of 1,000 
tons engaged in overseas trade. To-day the American flag floats from 
1,280 ocean-going steamships, 1,107 of which bave been built by the 
United States Shipping Board within the last two years. In June, 
1914, the total gross tonnage under the American flag, including coast- 
wise shipping and the freight ci Sehr on the Great Lakes, was 
4,287,000 tons, while in June, 1919, its gross tonnage was 11,983,000, 
an increase of 278 per cent, and this chiefly in ocean-going vessels, 
To-day the steam tonnage of America sailing under Old Glory is 24.8 
per cent of the steam tonnage of the world. Certainly this is a splen- 
did 3 and one of which the public generally should feel most 
proud. 

* * * $ $ $ * 

A moment's reflection will bring home to anyone considering the 
subject how independent the United States is when 8 its 
own shipping. Thousands of miles of sea separate us from the great 
shipyards of Europe. It is natural therefore that we should depend 
on ourselyes for our ships and that we should build these ships adapted 
to our own needs. It is a historical fact that the shipbuilding nations 
have ever been the shipowning nations, and that nations without ship- 
builders are nations without ships and without trades of their own, 
To neglect to build our own 2 is to neglect to own the ships in 
which our commerce is carried. o negleet to own the ships in which 
we carry our commerce is to attempt to compete with our rivals for 
that commerce under conditions most unfair. The successful com- 
mercial nations of the past have been those nations who have built 
their own ships and have carried their commerce in these ships to the 
nations of the earth. To endeavor to build up a great State from 
commerce without controlling the vessels of commerce is a proposition 
as impossible as that to set nside the laws of gravitation. 

The wisdom of the policy of our forefathers in encouraging building 
and the maintenance of an adequate merchant marine has been demon- 
strated time and apin: We are told that under their farseeing policy 
of encouagement eligible farms become town sites, land increased in 
value, and trade and industry everywhere felt the quickening impulse 
of foreign trade. Every interest in the country was benefited by the 
policy adopted which gave to our country the business of shipbuilding; 
of getting ship timber; of building dry docks and 5 vesels; of 
making spars, blocks, and pumps; of fitting, rigging, and of sail- 
making; of making anchors and chains, windlasses and capstans; of 
building boats and making oars; of equipping and outfitting vessels; 
of supplying provisions and clothing for crews; and many other inci- 
dental trades. 4 

* $ * * Ld + $ 


In conclusion let me say that the American ple are to be highly 
congratulated, and those who have had the building of the ships should 
be bighly pes that America has again taken her place in the com- 
merce of the world, not alone in vast trade but in hauling her products 
to the ports of the countries in American-built ships, laden with Ameri- 
can goods, and manned by American crews; that hey will invade every 
ocean and sea and every port of commecial size; that Baltimore, one 
of the largest shipbuilding ports along the seaboard, is again taking its 
part in this great enterprise, and her ships are becoming as well known 
as her clipper ships of old. 


{Speech, Dec. 12, 1919.] 
CAMP ITOLABIRD. 


Mr. Chairman, I rise to inform the House of cimp Holabird, Md., 

erhaps the greatest motor-truck camp in the world, certainly the 
argest automobile repair shop in existence. Camp Jesup, at Atlanta, 
Ga., and Camp Normoyle, at San Antonio, Tex., are about two-thirds 
the size of Camp Holabird, while Camp Boyd, on the reservation of El 
Paso, is about one-third the 7 

According to the testimony of Gen. Drake, there are 80 officers and 
2,000 employees at Camp Holabird. It is located about 4 miles from 
the old city limits of Itimore, on Colgate Creek; has large truck 
facilities and railroad connections. You will see, therefore, that it is 
admirably located from eve economic point of view, being in close 

roximity to a city of 700, people, with its vast number of mechan- 
cs, having railroad and water connections which lead to all parts of 
the country and to every country of the globe. 

There have been purchased at Camp Holabird 97.74 acres of land, 
costing $340,000, and upon construction, $4,933,000, making total ex- 

enditure of $5,273,000. I am thankful to say that this bill provides 
‘or the completion of the purchase of land at that camp, 43.53 acres 
having already been contracted for, the price agreed upon, and the 
propie promised their money. They have been waiting for a long time 
or the 8 and the $140,000 which the committee gives under this 
bill will allow the Government to settle with these people who have 
long since parted with their property in the hope of pronn; payment. 
We are very thankful that the committee has nted this appropria- 
tion. We feel that it is not alone the appropriation that is granted, 
but that the appropriation signifies that the camp has been adopted for 
continuation; that we shall look forward to great work of the Gov- 
ernment in that section. I say we are pleased with this. We congratu- 
late the committee upon its good judgment, and we know all Balti- 
arene are thanking them for having given them their attention in 
this 5 

We must realize that the Government having a vast number of auto- 
mobiles and trucks in its service ought to have the very best equipped 
and most up-to-date repair shop that can be procured; its property 
ought to be sheltered and cared for: its railroad facilities and railroad 
storage ought to be ample in order to be economical and efficient. It is 
therefore regretted that the committee has not seen its way clear to 
make these two appropriations. 

Certainly Baltimore, with its close proximity.to the West, the coal 
and iron fields of the ener and the cheap railroad rates, the door- 
way to the Southland, and with a harbor second alone to that of New 
York, is an admirable location for such a camp, ‘That it should be fos- 
tered and enlarged as requirements demand is self-evident. 
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I sincerely hope that this camp, which has performed such a valuable 
service in salvaging and han g automobiles and trucks and has 
meant such a vast saving to the Government, should be dealt with lib- 
erally and well, so that its usefulness may become greater and more 
abundant as the demands upon its capacity require. 


Speech, Jan. 10, 1920.] 
POSTAL BILL. 


Mr. Chairman, I was particularly gratified with the remarks of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. I know that he has been a 
constant student on postal matters and a great friend of the postal em- 
ployees. I know it is largely through his influence and work that 
Salaries have been increased and that these men are now or will shortly 
be paid sufficient remuneration upon which to live. I am particularl 
gratified with the fact that Baltimore has such a splendid service, suc 
a fine personnel, both in its clerks, its letter carriers, and the entire 
force of that city. My great wonderment is the fact that they are able 
to carry on the work as efficiently as they do in the face of the crowded 
condition of our post office. Many of our men are crowded into a base- 
ment, working with a poor light—mostly artificial light—endeavoring 
to carry on the postal work of the city that has grown to tremendous 
proportions, now having something over 700,000 inhabitants. 

Since the Postal Service has been inaugurated and the work of the 
postal department has grown so enormously, it seems to me that Con- 
gress should undertake to get enla accommodations throughout the 
country. I know that in many of the post offices a great deal of space 
has been sacrificed to architectural effect. We might have had more 
light if we had had less architecture, and the result is that now we 
have very crowded conditions, and that obtains throughout the land. 

I rise particularly to call attention of the House to the fact that if the 
other cities are crowded as Baltimore is crowded in its postal building, 
then Me ein eee should be done to enlarge the facilities for 
carrying on this work. would like to see post offices constructed or 
enlarged throughout the country along the same Jine that a business 
man weuld enlarge his business buildings. We do not find the business 
interests of the country trying to carry on a tremendously increased 
business in a small structure, but we find them enlarging their business 
8 de that they may carry on the enlarged business, and that 
should the case with the Post Office Department. I think we should 
undertake the construction of new postal buildings wherever they are 
necessary. For myself I should like to see the buildings for separate 
cities considered in separate bills, so that each city could go before the 
commiitee and present its necessities and then have the House act upon 
those bills. Something must be done. It is not just, it is not fair, it 
is not reasonable to expect these men to carry on this great work in the 
crowded conditions we find everywhere, using the artificial light that 


must be used. 

I hope this Congress will take up the subject and force it to a conclu- 
sion, so that we may soon find ourselves with better facilities for carry- 
ing on this tremendous work, which means something to practical 
everyone in the land, rich or poor, for everyone enjoys the postal facili. 
5 e RT en por 55 Ian pe: it is the one thing 

S s on n nh 
to the very highest point of efficiency. nnen 


Speech, May 18, 1914. 
DUTY OF GOVERNMENT IN PROTECTING AND DEVELOPING SEA FOOD2-IM- 
PORTANCE OF SEA FOOD IN OUR DIET. 


To many who haye given little or no thought to the subject it may 
come as a surprise when I tell you that of our estimated pulation of 
98,000,000 people in this country at least 3,000,000 may fa ately said 
to derive their living from pursuits or business relating directly or in- 
directly to our sea-food life. Consider for a moment this vast number, 
and it will occur to you that they constitute an army more numerous 
than all those engaged in our Civil War. Then pause to consider the 
millions of ple to whose diet the work of these 3,000,000 contribute 
and you wiil have some idea of the vast extent of this subject. 


CONSERVATION OF OUR FOOD FISH. 


Waste almost criminal in its character has distinguished the American 
people in the treatment of their food fish. A century ago the waters of 
ost every flowing stream in our country were alive with a vurlety of 
fish whose flesh offered delicious edible nourishment, Little more than 
a hundred years have passed and we are beginning to suffer the conse- 
quences of our profligacy toward this valuable gift of nature. The run 
of fish in our rivers has decreased from 20 to 80 per cent, and in some 
rivers they are on the ve of extermination. Even in those estuaries 
of the ocean whose supplies of marine life seemed inexhaustible this 
depletion is nearly on a p with that which has taken place in our 
rivers. That this depletion foreshadows eventual extinction is only 
too plainly apparent. The necessity for immediate conservation is upon 
us, and those who have given attention and study to the subject have 
been brought to realize that no measure can be enacted fully protective 
unless it be one of national scope. The great estuaries of the ocean 
and the waters which empty into them flow within the jurisdiction of 
two or more States: hence any effort to control these waters through 
the laws of one State alone is insufficient to meet the requirements of 
the situation. 
$ > = * > $ s 
Let me make plain at the outset of these remarks that my interest in 
the subject is not from the viewpoint of the fisherman-sportaman. I am 
not a member of any game or sportsmen's club, and I do not recall that 
within the past 15 years I have caught a fish or attempted io catch one. 
My whole interest in the question is from the side of the consumer and 
the commercial fisherman. To mè it is purely an economic proposan 
My study of the subject has brought clearly to me the realization that 
unless we institute some radical change in our present policy but a few 
years will intervene between now and the day when the fish-consuming 
public will be Rial hy? deprived of one of its important sources of foot 
and the commercial fisherman will find his business has vanished. 
é $ $ 2 + $ * 


On the upper waters of the Potomac the fishermen complain that 
their catch is steadily diminishing year by year. The causes for this 
diminution may be readily found in the vast network of seines which 
extend from the Virginia shores of the Bay athwart the path usually 
followed by fish coming in from the sea and which catch and prevent 
the fish in the course they would follow up the river. Four or five years 
ago the State of Virginia licensed approximately 2,500 of these line nets. 
To-day, with the quantity of fish much reduced, Virginia is licensing 
over 4,000 of them. If the fish are fortunate enough to escape the net- 
work of seines which impede their progress, they have yet to get by the 
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thonsands of gill and pound nets that beset them at almost every mile 


of their progress up the bay to the river. 

As an illustration of how great has been the decrease in the catch of 
shad and herring. I call your attention to the statement of Neitzy Bros. 
of Washington, D. C., who report that in 1900 they caught 9,0 0 shad 
and 1,400.000 herring. In 1813 their catch had dwindled to 700 shad 
and 60.000 herring. 

Another evidence of this depletion in the catch of shad was presented 
the bay, in the Susquehanna River, who 


b fisherman at the head o 
5 x in 1883 only 17,000, and in 


ows that in 1882 he caught 19.000 shad, 
1912 his catch had dwindled to 7,200. 


was less than 2,000,000 pounds. 1 er wo 
years the catch fell off to 5,000,000 peunds, 
s — + +. * * 2 

The use of food fish for fertilizer purposes has resulted in intense 
fishing, an increase in the number of line nets and their extension farther 
inte the water, with the consequent effect of impeding the fish in their 
migrations up the river. This wholesale g has been felt with 
severity on the upper waters, and for example I quote you the case of a 
firm of old and experienced fishermen in the Potomac , whose catch 
of herring for the entire season of 1913 was less than their catch for one 
day 10 years before. 

* * * + . * . 

I hold that these great, bountiful gifts of nature were bestowed for 
our use and profit, to be handled wisely and frugally. We are at liberty 
to use all that we require, but beyond that it is our duty to 
Providence made 


reserye the 
the li 


rity. nieh 

of their birthrieht a under our present practices of extra’ 
folly, we are doing. 

J). TTT 
us not forge s er to roy tħan to 8 

of a few moments often can not be repaired in sometimes in cen- 
turies. The most shameful reflection we can ve m our memory, 
the greatest monument to our 8 we can „is that whi 
under our present policy, we are building in robbing and ravishing the 
waters of our land of the bountiful supply of fish with which an all-wise 
mature endowed them. 


{Speech, Dec. 22, 1914.] 
PROHIBITION AMENDMENT—LET THE PEOPLE RULE, 


I do not believe the liquor question can be solved an amendment 
to the Constitution which could be adopted by a minority of the people 
of the land through their legislative bodies. In 12 adoption o Ae 


ce, 

same power in th 
amendment as the State of New York, with its 8,000,000. Ten 
of the Union might vote against the met ae and yet the balance of 
the States could enact it. There are 10 States of the Union which 
contain more than half the tion, and their votes might be counted 
against the amendment, and yet the — ce of the States, representing 


a minority of the people, could enact 
We have been — ae “Let the le rule,” and only ae we 
a 


nished a campaign in which we ¢ we had rst 
service to the American people by taking from the tures of the 
several States the naming of United Sta g thei 
election in the le themselves. we now do diametrically 
site and take m the people local self-government the con of 
their liquor traffic, thro: their power, power 


and yest that 
in the hands of the United States Government? * * + Shall we so 
far forget the past as to approve an amendment which in its powers and 
inquisitorial nature is a close parallel to the force bill? 
housands of Federal employees would be necessary for its enforce- 
ment, expense ed, and trouble and annoyance untold. 
I prefer to leave its solution 55 the people of the States and of those 


localities which desire it, Let good roach, who have 

the confidence of the community, be intrusted with the execution of 

the liquor laws, and with public sentiment back of them ipa J and 
the best results. en 


alding in the work we wil 5 


J 
„It has been demonstra 
that you seldom convict a man before a jury of 12 of his 
Jaw under which he is indicted is in conflict with the public sentiment 
of his community. We can, therefore, readily see how cult it would 
be to enforce such a law against the will of the people of a State which 
had voted against the adoption or. the amendment and in which public 
n 


sentiment opposed its enforceme: 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the bill now before us will 
provide with the sums available, unexpended and unobligated, 
for all of the rivers and harbors in the country where there is 
real water and real commerce. ‘The only localities that will not 
be taken care of are the,dry creeks that need a little sprinkling, 
and the rivers here and there that carry no commerce. 

Mr, SMALL. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. . 

Mr. SMALL. Where did the gentleman get authority for his 
statement that $7,000,000 for further improvement will comply 
with the demands of the country? Did he get it from the War 
Department? 

Mr. MOND ELI. There is now on hand and available for the 
various improvement projects a sum equal to the average expen- 
diture on those projects for the last five years. 

Mr. SMALL. Is the gentleman aware—— 

Mr. MONDELL, And at this fime, in the present condition of 
the Treasury, if any man insists that we should spend more 


if the 


money on these projects than we have been spending on the 
average for the last five years, he has not, in my opinion, a due 
regard for his country's Treasury and its finances, 

Mr. SMALL. May I ask the gentleman why he is in favor of 
spending $7,000,000 for further improvements? 

Mr. MONDELL. I am in favor of spending $7,000,000 because 
this committee, after very careful consideration of every item, 
came to the conclusion that in order to adequately and properly 
care for the needs of commerce, where there is commerce, they 
should grant a sum of $7,000,000 in addition to the sums now 
available for the various projects. In my opinion, after having 
given the matter consideration, I believe the sum they provided 
is adequate, and will provide for the continuation of work as 
rapidly as it can properly be carried on under present conditions, 
in all of the important harbors and on all of the important rivers 
of the country bearing commerce. 

Now, that being the case, a man is simply after “ pork,” local 
indefensible “ pork,” when he asks for more than that. Here is 
an opportunity to prove that we believe in economy, economy 
without parsimony, economy that cares for the commerce of the 
country, and economy that keeps going the river and harbor en- 
terprises and activities of the Nation where needed and as rap- 
idly as they can be economically carried forward under present 
existing conditions, 

There will be no letting up on the prosecution of the work 
where needed. I live in a country that never benefits by river 
and harbor bills, but I have generally voted for river and harbor 
appropriations. And I am for this bill, because it is a logical 
bill; because it provides for the real needs of the country and 
carries no item of “pork.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I shall consume one minute, in 
reply to the distinguished gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
MONDELL]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman ftom North Carolina is 


recognized for one minute. 


Mr, SMALL. The gentleman says that this bill is “logical,” 
and yet it has not the approval of the engineers of the War De- 
partment, upon whose judgment the estimates of appropriations 
are based. They say that this $7,000,000 is not sufficient; that 
it will result in loss and waste, and will not subserve the best 
interests of the country. And yet the distinguished gentleman 
from Wyoming proposes—and I ask his attention—to leave to 
those same engineers the discretion of expending this $7,000,000. 

Upon which occasion does he trust their judgment? Does he 
trust their judgment now, or in the future, when it comes to the 
expenditure? Apparently he does not trust them to-day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has occupied one minute. 
The Chair presumes he wished to be notified. 

Mr. SMALL. I will yield to the gentleman from Wyoming if 
he wishes to ask me a question. 

Mr. MONDELL. The present administration of the Govern- 
ment is in the hands of the party to which the gentleman be- 
longs. I am willing to intrust to them the expenditure of this 
money. Is the gentleman willing to intrust to them the expendi- 
ture of this money? 

Mr. SMALL. Oh, that is begging the question. The gentle- 
man is not willing to trust them in the estimates that are neces- 
sary to-day, and yet he is willing to trust them, five or six 
months from now, to select the projects and allot the $7,000,000. 
The gentleman’s position is inconsistent. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL, Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does the gentleman believe that the engi- 
neers will allot any of this sum where there is no commerce and 
no urgent need? 

Mr. SMALL. I do not believe they will. 
done so heretofore. 

Mr. MONDELL. Then, what is the gentleman’s complaint? 

Mr. SMALL. Oh, there is a wide difference between submit- 
ting estimates for future work and selecting hereafter projects 
fo which they will allot this lump-sum appropriation. I say it 
is the fuuction of Congress to select the projects to be improved 
and to get the best judgment of the engineers as to the amount 
to be appropriated. That is what we propose to do in this mo- 
tion to recommit. . 

What the gentleman intended to do when he rose was to crack 
the party whip, to admonish men on his side to be regular and 
stand by the steering committee. I am sorry that for the first 
time in many years there is sought to be injected politics into 
the river and harbor bill. It is unfortunate for the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has used three minutes. 

Mr. SMALL. Ireserye the remainder. of my time. How much 
time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has nine minutes, 


They never have 


1920. 
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We have only one more speech on 


Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. 
this side. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. MCDUFFIE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized for three minutes. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman, I present an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MCDUFFIE: Strike out all of section 1 
after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the sum of $25,000,000 be, and the same is hereby, appropri- 
ated, to be immediately available and to be expended under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of War and the supervision of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, for the preservation and maintenance of existing river and bar- 
bor work and for the prosecution of such projects heretofore author- 
ized as may be wost desirable in the interest of commerce and naviga- 
tion: Provided, That allotments from the amount hereby appropriated 
shall be made by the Secretary of War upon the recommendation of the 
Chief of Engineers: And provided further, That at the beginning of 
the first session of the Sixty-sixth Congress a special report be 
made to Conzress by the Secretary of War, showing the amount allotted 
under this appropriation for each work for improvement or mainte- 
nance.” 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, while it may appear presumptuous on my part to even 
make suggestions, to say nothing of criticizing the great Rivers 
and Harbors Committee, yet I can not remain silent and fail to 
raise my voice in solemn protest against this piece of legisla- 
tion in its present form. 

I am not unmindful of the burden resting upon this Congress, 
and especially those committees which have to do with appro- 
priations, in their efforts to curb the expenditure of the people’s 
money. I realize you have no easy task, and I, like all good 
Democrats, wish to join you in your efforts for economy, but I 
am not willing to join you in the exercise of such economy, such 
unbusinesslike and wasteful economy, as you have shown in this 
legislation. f 

It is true that the overburdened taxpayer of this Govern- 
ment is looking to Congress to-day for the practice of economy. 
The public is groaning underneath the high cost of living and 
the most burdensome taxation the people have ever had in my 
recollection. And, while they are calling upon us for economy, 
they are expecting us to adopt the policy of real, genuine econ- 
omy, for economy’s sake, and not for the sake of politics. 
And may I be pardoned for saying that, in my judgment, the 
development of the transportation systems, both rail and water, 
in these United States is more important to-day to the people 
of the American Republic than the success of the Republican 
Party. 

When the distinguished gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
SMALL] asked to know who demanded this bill in its present 
form he was told by the gentleman from New York [Mr. DEMP- 
sey] that the taxpayers of this country were demanding econ- 
omy, and for that reason the Rivers and Harbors Committee 
had seen fit to cut the appropriations necessary, and estimated 
to be necessary by the Chief of the Engineers, from $43,000,000 to 
$12,000,000. Oh, taxpayer, what crimes are committed in thy 
name! Let me remind the committee that some of the tax- 
payers of this country live in New York and enjoy the advan- 
tages of that wonderful harbor and the rivers of that great 
State; some of the taxpayers live within the Mississippi Valley, 
the vast territory between the Alleghanies and the Rocky Moun- 
tains, that part of the Union which, with the Gulf States, pro- 
duces more food and raiment for mankind than any other sec- 
tion; some of the taxpayers of this country live on the Atlantic 
seaboard and some on the Pacific coast; some of the taxpayers 
live on the Gulf coast and along the great Warrior River sys- 
tem, at Mobile, New Orleans, and Galveston—all these are 
overburdened taxpayers. Their money goes into the Treasury 
of the United States, and these taxpayers, these people, are 
demanding of this Congress that they do not neglect nor fail to 
develop the wonderful natural advantages with which God 
Almighty has blessed this great country. 

Transportation is one of the greatest questions confronting 
the American people. Everyone is reminded of the congestion 
of the traffic even to-day and the scarcity of railroad equip- 
ment, the inability of the railroads to handle all the commerce 
of the Nation. It has been shown that, according to the census 
of 1916, 275,000,000 tons of traflic was water borne; something 
over $7,000,000,000 worth of commerce. Would you hamper 
the means by which this vast amount of tonnage is handled? 
Suppose, if you please, that it were dumped upon the railroad 
lines ef this country in their already congested and depleted 
condition. Do you comprehend the distressing conditions that 
would follow? Is it economy to let dredges and machinery 
remain idle and deteriorate? Is it economy to permit river 


channels and harbors to so fill until much work will have to be 
done all oyer again? 

Gentlemen haye stood upon this floor and repeatedly pro- 
claimed that this $12,000,000 carried in this bill, to be expended 
under the supervision of the engineers, by the Secretary of War, 
is ample to continue existing projects in keeping with the needs 
of commerce, and yet, from the report of the engineers and ac- 
cording to a statement to me of Col. Harry Taylor, Acting Chief 
of Engineers of the War Department, the $7,000,000 you provide 
for improvements is largely inadequate and will greatly hamper 
the improvement of existing projects, while the five millions you 
provide in this bill for maintenance is barely enough to tide 
over until March, 1921. Who knows best about this—Col. Tay- 
lor, who has spent years and years of his life in the engineering 
work and in caring for the rivers and harbors of the country, 
or the members of this committee? What sort of economy is it 
that prompts a party to give to the railroads of this country 
$1,000,000,000, yet deny to the rivers and harbors of the Goy- 
ernment $25,000,000? 

Under the provisions of the amendment which I have just 
offered, it is provided that $25,000,000 be appropriated for the 
improvement of existing projects and their maintenance. Ac- 
cording to the estimates of the Engineers’ Office, $19,500,000 is 
absolutely necessary to carry on the improvement of existing 
projects, while $5,000,000 they say is hardly enough to maintain 
the work already done. To this anrount I have added one-half 
a million in order that the engineers may not be hampered in 
the carrying out of this most useful development. 

Personally I much prefer the old way of making appropria- 
tions for rivers and harbors; that is, specifying each particular 
project and naming the amount to be expended thereon. How- 
ever, the committee has seen fit to make this a lump-sum appro- 
priation of $7,000,000 to cover all of the improvements in these 
United States, leaving the expenditure of this improvement 
money to the discretion of the engineers. Therefore I have fol- 
lowed the idea of the committee in this amendment and I would 
leave the expenditure of these $25,000,000 in the discretion of 
the engineers, and you will notice that I have not suggested in 
the amendment how much shall be expended for improvements 
nor how much for maintenance. I have full faith and confidence 
in the engineers’ office, and believe that they will exercise the 
proper discretion in the expenditure of this money. They are 
unquestionably a splendid organization, intelligent men with the 
good of their country at heart, men who have a pride in this 
improyement of our rivers and harbors, and I have no hesitancy 
in saying that I am willing to trust this development to their 
good judgment. But, gentlemen of the committee, engineers can 
not build up the rivers and harbors on good judgment and dis- 
cretion alone. It takes money and a great deal of money. 
Seven millions of dollars will not carry us over until March, 
1921, when we assume that another rivers and harbors bill will 
have passed. ‘Therefore I beg you to seriously consider this 
amendment which is offered with a view of appropriating enough 
money and only enough money to properly and economically 
take care of this development and maintenance of our rivers 
and harbors. 

I never heard a more fallacious argument in my life than that 
advanced by some gentleman to-day to the effect that this is no 
time for the development of water transportation, that we should 
wait on this matter until times get hard in this country, when 
people are out of work, and then let the contract. Surely that 
gentleman has lost sight of the fact that the more people we have 
at work and the more people who actually work and give value 
received for their services the more taxes are paid into the 
Treasury, and therefore the better the condition of the Treasury. 
to stand these expenditures, 

Can any member of this committee tell me under this legisla- 
tion how much money the harbor of New York will receive, or 
the harbor of Boston? Some harbors of this country have not 
money available now, as you claim, till further than June 30, 
1920. Yor instance, take the harbor of Mobile, which I have the 
honor to represent. According to the engineers’ estimate there 
is now on hand available to be expended by June 30, 1920, 
$402,267.98. The estimated expenditures to carry on the project 
until June 30, 1921, will take an additional $300,000. After 
June 30, 1920, is the work on this splendid harbor of Mobile and 
its maintenance to cease? If not, where will the money come 
from under this bill? Suppose it is all expended in the harbors 
of Philadelphia, Norfolk, Boston, New York, or San Francisco; 
and yet in all these places the work can not be properly carried 
on under the meager appropriation which you provide in this 
bill. 

It was argued here to-day that no commerce is being carried 
upon the inland waterways of this country; that the harbors of 
the country and the inland waterways were all sufficiently de- 
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veloped to take care of the needs of the commerce to-day; that 
the amount of water-borne commerce of the Government did not 
justify the expenditure of so much money on the improvement of 
our waterways. I do not know the conditions all over the coun- 
try, but I would invite the attention of the gentleman from 
Illinois to the harbor of Mobile, where to-day we are working 
upon a 80-foot channel project from the Gulf of Mexico, a dis- 
tance of 23} miles through Mobile Bay, to the port of Mobile. 
There he may see the ships of all nations carrying to all the busy 
markets of the world the products of American industry. I 
would invite him to inspect the great river systems, comprising 
some twelve or fifteen hundred miles, which is carrying to the 
port of Mobile thousands of tons of steel, iron, coal, cotton, and 
lumber. The Warrlor-Tombigbee system, which taps the rich 
coal fields of Alabama, which extends even to the steel factories 
of the great Birmingham district, and which are to-day carrying 
from that magic city the best steel in the world, made in Bir- 
mingham, the Pittsburgh of the South, and which is sent to 
Mobile, there to be used in the construction of ‘steel ships by 
the Chickasaw Shipbuilding Co., a subsidiary of the United 
States Steel Corporation. Surely you gentlemen would not 
impede or hinder the much needed development in a territory 
like this. I mention this section of the country, primarily, of 
course, because it is that part I represent; but I am sure the 
same argument applies to the Mississippi, Missouri, and Ohio 
Rivers; the same argument applies to all the harbors of this 
country. The better your harbors the bigger should be our 
volume of traffic. No country on earth can boast of such won- 
derful advantages in the way of inland waterways and harbors 
as the United States. Shall we adopt a policy of neglect, or is 
it our duty, Republicans and Democrats, to join hands in making 
our transportation problems less burdensome ‘by utilizing these 
God-given arteries of commerce? 

Are you gentlemen on the other side, who ure going to support 
this measure because the Republican steering committee has 
“issued its edict,” going back to your constituents at Boston, 
Philadelphia, New York, and Chicago and say “your dredges 
are idle, your machinery is deteriorating at great cost to you 
people, but we voted for this stinting economy so that we could 
go before the people in the next campaign and say, ‘behold, 
see how we have economized*?” 

There is such a thing, in my opinion, as being too economical. 
There is such a thing, gentlemen of the committee, as being un- 
businesslike and wasteful in our efforts to practice economy 
when it comes to a question of public improvement. I was 
advised yesterday that the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds would not even report a bill for passage at this session 
of Congress. It is my understanding that this committee would 
consider and pass upon all matters seeking to provide additional 
hospital equipment for the returned soldier and sailor. Are 
these heroes of the late World War to be denied proper and de- 
serving treatment at the hands of Congress because, forsooth, 
the Republican Party would show to the country a record for 
economy? Is it the economical germ“ which has gotten into 
your blood which has thus far prevented action upon more 
legislation for benefit of the soldier and sailor? Are we to 
expect that all measures in the future to be passed by this 
Congress are to bear these same earmarks of economy? 

Yes; the people of this Government are demanding wise 
economy, but remeniber, gentlemen, that they will frown upon 
the camouflaged, false economy with which you gentlemen now 
seem to be obsessed. I appeal to you to adopt this amendment 
in the name of “those taxpayers” who are looking to this 
Government for the development of the rivers and harbors, who 
have paid their taxes into the Treasury, who have a right to 
demand of you that their money be expended in developing a 
better and more useful transportation system on our rivers and 
harbors throughout the land. The only change, practically, 
made by this amendment is an Increase in the amount to be ap- 
propriated from twelve to twenty-five million, not such an ex- 
orbitant amount for all the river and harbor improvements of 
the United States. Let the Republican Party answer for this 
ill-conceived idea of economy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama has expired. 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMALL, Mr, Chairman, I yield one minute to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. KELLER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota is reeog- 
nized for one minute. 


Mr. KELLER. Mr. Chairman, no one, of course, can say very 
much in one minute. Still I desire to express the feeling of 
the people of St. Paul on river navigation. 

We were told several years ago that we had a 6-foot channel 
from St. Louis to St. Paul and that it was up to us to provide 
terminals for traffic. The people furnished about $200,000, 
which was expended for the improvement of the river. We 
have fairly good connection with the railroads and the barges 
and have handled some coal and iron ore over the docks. But 
after about a year we discovered that we did not haven 6-foot 
channel to St. Louis. The city of St. Paul has gone to great 
expense in preparing for river navigation. Docks have been 
built, cranes have been installed, and plans have been com- 
pleted for the extension of harbor and dock facilities. During 
approximately two months of-the year, generally in the middle 
of the summer, the river becomes so low that with the present 
channel it is impossible for boats to ply up and down with 
cargoes. With the proper improvement of the river this difi- 
culty would be eliminated and this great natural waterway 
would become the active and bristling lane of traffic that 
Divine Providence intended it to be. 

Complaint has been expressed from time to time, especially 
during the last two years, by the railroads of the country that 
it is practically impossible to transport the freight of the 
country on the existing lines; also that some of the bulkier 
commodities are handled at a loss, especially in the Mississippi 
Valley region. With proper improvement of the river a great 
amount of this business could be ‘handled by boats at a saving 
in rates, while also relieving our transportation system and 
increasing its efficiency in the handling of other commodities. 


A vast amount of the agricultural products of the upper Mis- 


sissippi Valley States could be sent down the river to the great 
distribution points along its course or to New Orleans, and 
thence to the eastern or western seaboard. It would mean a 
connecting link in our future economic and commercial devel- 
opment; and if the eyes of this Congress have been focused on 
the future at all, they certainly must appreciate the absolute 
necessity of proper development and maintenance of a channel 
in the Mississippi River sufficient to permit of its use through- 
out the entire year. I have always been a strong advocate of 
economy in the expenditure of public funds, but have never 
advocated an economy which threatens to interfere with the 
future development of our country or its activities, We have 
become accustomed to doing great things in the past two years, 
and the reconstruction period before us calls for greater accom- 
plishments and greater activities, but within our own borders— 
progressive, constructive accomplishments—for the future well- 
being of our citizens and of our country. Let us not by any 
means adopt a policy of economy which will threaten our future 
as the leading nation of the world. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Brrccs]. 

The CHATRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for two minutes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have this amend- 
ment read for information. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas submits an 
amendment, which the Clerk will read for information. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I also ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman also asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Record. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report ‘the gentleman's 
amendment. . 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Briccs: Insert a now paragraph after 
the, There 1 —— of 81,131,000 for improve- 
ment of Galveston channel.” 125 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
this provision for $1,131,000 embraced in the proposed amend- 
ment is contained in the estimates of the Chief of Engineers, 
and is one that is particularly vital to the harbor at Galveston 
and to the people of the Middle States and Southwest. 

At that point there is being constructed now by the Govern- 
ment a huge sea wall to protect the harbor and Government 
works against the attacks of the sea. The sea wall provided 
for will be completed under the estimates of the engineers some 
time probably early this fall. The 1919 report of the Chief of 
Engineers at the time it was given out, showed that the wall 
would probably be completed about the end of May. The esti- 
mate now, I undersand, is that it will be somewhere nearer the 
Ist of October. 
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That wall has yet no filling behind it. It will have to bear the 


brunt of storms hurled against it. The appropriation is re- 
garded by the engineers as an urgent one. 

A board of Army engineers especially appointed under authori- 
zation of Congress has only recently filed a rather exhaustive 
report, setting forth the reasons why Congress ought to imme- 
diately provide for filling behind the Government extension of 
the sea wall at Galveston, as contemplated and provided for 
under the plan adopted by the United States when it undertook 
the werk of censtruction. The extent of the pressure and strain 
to which the wall would be subjected in storms of great intensity 
has been calculated and outlined in that report—now in the 
hands of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors before 
transmission te Congress—clearly indicating that as against 
attacks of the sea in ordinary storms the wall alone, unsupported 
by filling, would probably prove sufficient; but to protect against 
extraordinary or more violent storms, such as have visited Gal- 
veston on two oceasions since the beginning of the year 1900, 
the filling and other protective works behind the wall are an 
absolute necessity. 

Of course no one can tell when such severe storms are likely 
to occur, and it is not the course of wisdom to speculate against 


of 200 feet from the edge of the wall to the rear 
fill; there an additional retaining wall is built and 
sunk to protect such filling against the action of the spray, 
which in storms may fall upon the cement and brick pavement 
crowning the fill. 

` The plan of the original sea wall, which was ably devised by 
a board of engineers composed of Brig. Gen. Henry H. Robert, 
United States Army, retired; Mr. Alfred Noble; and Mr. H. C. 
Ripley, was accepted and followed by the United States engi- 
neers in the constrution of the Government extension westward 
of such wall for the protection of Fort Crockett. 

The wonderful stability of this construction and its demon- 
strated ability .to resist the action of the severest storm, per- 
suaded Army engineers to recommend substantially the same 
plan of construction for the present Government extension 
eastward of such wall to Fort San Jacinto, at the island end of 
the entrance of the harbor into the Gulf of Mexico. It will be 
remembered that Congress provided for this extension of the 
sea wall in the river and harbor act approved July 27, 1916, 
stipulating for certain cooperation on the part of the county. of 
Galveston in the construction of part of the sea wall and for 
the conveyance to the Government without charge of about 
600 acres of land on the east end of Galveston Island adjoining 
the military reservation of Fort San Jacinto, adding thereby 
to such reservation additional land, which gives the Govern- 
ment at Galveston one of the finest military posts in the United 
States. And when all of said area has been filled will furnish 
an unrivaled site for the construction of permanent barracks 
and establishment of a large station for both permanent troops 
to man the fortifications and for the concentration, as a base for 
military operations, of other large bodies of troops designed to 
be used elsewhere. 

The valne of such property protected by the work already 
undertaken and yet to be completed will alone equal, if not ex- 
ceed, the expenditure made and to be made by the Government 
in carrying out such protective measures, irrespective of the 
inestimable value of such protection to the harbor and conmmerce 
drawn from not only the State of 'Texas but from the States of 
the Middle West, and even farther to the Pacific coast. 

It should be remembered that the Government in building, as 
it has done, this great harbor at Galveston, has given a port 
to the United States greater than most and as great as any in 
the Nation. 

The saving in freight rates alone to the people of the South, 
Southwest, and West by reason of the existence of this port— 
closer to them than any other for European and Latin-American 
trade—has been conservatively estimated as at least $10,000,000 
a year, thereby nearly paying back in one year to the Govern- 
ment, through return in cheaper rates and greater facilities to 
the people, the total cost of developing the great harbor and 
port of Galveston. L 

It is to preserve these splendid facilities and insure them 
against irreparable damage and injury that the Government Is 
more than justified in not only carrying out promptly the present 
project of protective works but of adding to the same such 
additional ones as will forever assure to the commerce and 
people of this country the permanence of this wonderful outlet 
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to the sea. Not only is the harbor and port of Galveston of 
transcendent importance to the commerce of the country, but 
its presence right upon the ocean—instead of, as with so many 
harbors, many miles up a river from the entrance to the sea— 
causes vessels the least difficulty and loss of time in entering 
and leaving such port. 

A Government engineer has also stated that what gives this 
port so much of an advantage over others is that when the de- 
sired depths of channel are obtained they can be so easily main- 
tained at a low cost. 

In the report for the fiscal year 1919 of the Chief of En- 
gineers, United States Army, the statement is made that the 
effect of the improvements of the Government at Galveston has 
been to make that port in normal times, just previous to the 
present war, the second port of the United States in value of 
exports; such report further showing that for the year 1918, 
when Galveston was still suffering from the effects of the di- 
version of commerce by the Government during the war, the 
value of the commerce passing through the port was only a little 
less than $500,000,000. 

Sinee the signing of the armistice commerce has again begun 
to flow in increasing volume through Galveston, until now it 
has almost reached the normal prewar stage, and it will not be 
long before she will again occupy the position of being the second 
greatest export port in the United States. Already the ship- 
ments in 1919 of cotton through Galveston have been greater 
than those through either Savannah or New Orleans. In fact, 
Galveston has again become the greatest cotten-export port in 
the world, 

During the year 1919, 678 vessels in the foreign trade passed 
through the harbor of Galveston. In the month of November 
alone 68 vessels, with an aggregate tonnage of 170,103 tons, 
cleared from Galveston in the foreign trade, carrying domestic 
exports yalued approximately at $85,000,000, while for the 
month of December 82 ships of an aggregate tonnage of 199,240 
cleared in the foreign trade. To illustrate how rapidly Galves- 
ton is regaining her former prestige and commercial importance, 
it need only be mentioned that her cotton exports this past year 
have been two and a half times as great as they were the year 
previous, and that her wheat exports, amounting this year to 
over 17,000,000 bushels, have been nearly four times as great as 
in 1918, thereby raising the value of the foreign export figures 
alone to almost twice the value of such commerce for the year 
1918, for in the Chief of Engineer's report the coastwise as well 
as foreign export commerce fs included, and the value of such 
coastwise trade alone for 1918 amounted to over $175,000,000. 
The estimated value of the export foreign trade for the year 
1919, given at $445,000,000, is above and entirety independent of 
the value of the coastwise trade during such period. 

In addition to the many foreign steamship lines which bave 
regular service from this great port, the United States Shipping 
Board has also established there 12 regular lines of steamships 
between Europe and Latin-American ports, and has in contem- 
plation the establishment of additional lines. 

But it is not alone the great port of Galveston, which has no 
rival on the Gulf coast except New Orleans, that is dependent 
upon the preservation of the great harbor improvements there, 
for it is also through this same harbor that all vessels must pass 
which enter and depart from the ports of Texas City, Houston, 
and Port Bolivar. It is true these other ports have separate 
channels, but all such channels are only reached through the 
harbor of Galveston. 

As reported by the Chief of Engineers in his report for the 
fiscal year 1919, the commerce of Texas City for the year 1918 
was valued ot over $20,000,000, while for the year 1919, with tts 
many new steamship lines and increased trade, it would be safe 
to estimate such commerce at a value not less than $50,000,000. 
The valve of commerce of Port Bolivar, according to the same 
engineer's report for 1918, is given at $8,426,919, while the port 
of Houston is given at 811,332,138. 

I appreciate and favor the practice of the most rigid economy 
in appropriations at this time, and it is for that reason that I 
have not been heard to complain of the cutting of the $9,000,000 
estimate, made by the Chief of Engineers for maintenance and 
preservation of river and harbor projects, down to $5,000,000, 
being made available in a lump sum and to be expended under 
the direction of fhe Seeretary of War and Chief of Engineers. 
From the assurances of the committee and expressions of the 
Chief of Engineers, I am inclined to think that with the re- 
mainder of the funds on hand for purpose of maintenance and 
with the $5,000,000 appropriation for such purpose that all the 
present river and harbor projects which the Government is en- 
deavoring to maintain can be tided over until the next rivers 
and harbors appropriation in March, 1921; that is, that enough 
funds will be available, if conservatively expended, to bridge 
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over the period between the end of the present fiscal year in 
June, 1920, until March, 1921. 

But the fill behind the Government extension of the sea wall 
is not classified as a maintenance project; it is regarded as 
belonging to the class designated as “ prosecution of works of 
improvement heretofore authorized by Congress,” for which only 
$7,000,000 is carried in this bill to meet the demands of all river 
and harbor projects in the United States. 

As the Chief of Engineers in his estimates recommended the 
necessity of $33,000,000 for such projects, and as it has been 
stated that his revised and final estimates, after cutting out 
what he felt could be eliminated, still made necessary an ap- 
propriation of approximately $19,500,000, it is apparent that 
the prosecution of much work on pending river and harbor ap- 
proved projects must be seriously retarded and delayed if only 
the $7,000,000 carried by this bill is finally provided. 

To relieve, therefore, the emergency which exists for this 
$1,131,000 requested by the Chief of Engineers for filling behind 
the Government extension of the sea wall at Galveston, the neces- 
sity for which should be evident to all, I haye offered this 
amendment to the pending bill and earnestly urge its adoption. 

I may add that after the provision for the extension of this 
wall, when the river and harbor act of 1916 was adopted, the 
conveyance of 600 acres of land to the Government, as pro- 
vided for in the said act, was duly made, and that the county, 
by a resolution of its commissioners’ court on August 13, 1917, 

made provision for raising the sum of $560,000 as the portion 
of said sea wall extension which the county of Galveston was 
required to provide for the construction. A certified copy of 
both this order of the court and the previous order, dated July 
9, 1917, I include as a part of my remarks. 


On the 9th day of July, 1917, the county commissioners’ court of 
Galveston County, Tex., convened in regular session at a regular term 
of said court, ail the members thereof being present, to wit, G. E. 
Mann, county judge; James A. Boddeker, commissioner precinct No. 1; 
Fred Hartel; commissioner precinct No. 2; John Hgert, commissioner 
precinct No. 3; H. A. Deats, commissioner precinct No. 4; and on 
motion of Commissioner Fred Hartel, seconded by Commissioner J. A. 
Boddeker, passed the following order: 


“Whereas the county of Galveston is a county of the State of Texas 
bordering on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, and said county and 
the United States Government have each acquired a right of way 
for the construction of a sea on Galveston Island, in said 
county, said wall to be an extension of the present sea wall now 
owned by the county and situated on Galveston Island; and the 
county's proportion of said wall is 3,300 feet, which construction 
is to be paid for on a proportionate estimate from the United 
States Engineer Department as the work progresses, the United 
States Government having offered to build said sea wall for the 
county at the same time the United States Government sea wall is 
constructed, and it is necessary to provide funds for the county to 
establish, locate, erect, construct, extend, protect, stren; e 
maintain, and keep in repair and otherwise 1 Oe any sea wall 
or breakwater, and to improve, maintain, and beautify any boule- 
vard erected in connection with such sea wall or breakwater: 
Therefore be it 


“ Resolved by the commissioners’ court of Galveston County, Tee. 
and it is hereby ordered, That for the purposes named herein a tax of 
and at the rate of 25 cents on each $100 valuation of the taxable prop- 
aty in Galveston County, Tex., is and shall be annually as and 
ected ; and said tax is now levied for the current year and the same 
shall be collected for the current year and annually assessed and col- 
lected thereafter, as may be required, within the limits required by law, 
and applied t the purpose named, 
“Tt is further orde; by the court that all moneys collected under 
this levy shall be de osited. to the credit of the sea-wall improvement 
and maintenance fund of Galveston County.” 


STATE or Texas, county of Galveston: 


I, George F, Burgess, clerk of the county court in and for Galveston 
County, State of Texas, do hereby certify that the above and foregoing 
is a true and correct copy of an order of the county commissioners 
court in and for Galveston County, State of Texas, made and entered 
July 9, 1917, as the same appears of record in my office in commis- 
sioners’ court record book No. 9, on pages 595 and 596. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
impress of my official seal at my office in the city and county of Gal- 
veston, State of Texas, on this the 26th day of mber, A. D. 1919. 

Gro. F. BURGESS 
Clerk of the County Court in and for Galveston County, 
State of Teras. 
By J. F. JOHNSTON, 
Deputy Clerk. 


[SEAL] 


MONDAY, August 13, 1917, 8 o'clock p. m. 


On the 13th day of August, 1917, the county commissioners’ 
Galveston County, Tex., convened in regular — at A 5 
terly term of said court, the following members being present: James 
A. Boddeker, commissioner precinct No. 1; Fred Hartel, commissioner 
precinct No. 2; John Egert, commissioner precinct No, 3; and H. A. Deats 
commissioner precinct No. 4. Absent: County Judge George ©. Mann. 
And on motion of Commissioner Boddeker, duly seconded by Commis- 
sioner Egert, it is ordered by the court that the following communication 
be sent to Maj. E. N. Johnston, Corps of Engineers, United States Army 
Galveston, Tex., and another identical therewith to the Secre 00 
75 ss ri 3 3 aaea Ta mnok HOn shall have 

e effect of an order o s court, and shall be co er 
agreement of Galveston County: pan eaa 


GALVESTON, TEX., August 13, 1917. 

Maj. E. N. JOHNSTON, 
Corps United States Engineers, Galveston, Tea. 
Dran Sm: With reference to the peo osed extension of the sea wall 
on the east end of Galveston Island, Galveston 5 br project 
„ ty 


referred to in the document known as ‘ Public, No. 1 -fourth 
Congress, H. R. 12193,’ the same being an act making appropriations 
for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. p 

This is to advise you that Galveston County, Tex., has secured the 
right of way and is now ready to proceed with and meet all of the re- 
quirements of the portion of the act above cited, and contained in 
pages 8 and 9 of said act, affecting harbor at Galveston so far as 
‘ollows: 


“Galveston Channel, Tex.: Continuing improvement by construction 
of sea-wall extension in accordance with the report submitted in 
House Document No. 1390, Sixty-second Congress, third session, sub- 
ject to the conditions therein named, $200,000; Provided, That no part 
of the amount herein appropriated shall be expended and no contract 
shall be entered into under this appropriation until the county or city 
of Galveston and other local interests have donated the lands to the 
United States, as set forth in said Document No. 1390, and shall haye 
quieted all claims to the present San Jacinto Reservation, nor until the 
said city or county of Galveston shall have obtained a right of way and 
made provision in a manner satisfactory to the Secretary of War for 
paying the cost of construction of at least 3,300 feet of similar sea-wall 
extension in addition to that herein appro riated for: Provided parao 
That the entire work of construction shall be done under the direction 
of the Secretary of War, and the funds appropriated by Congress and 
those furnished by the county or city of Galveston shall be expended 


by him. 
We herewith formally request the United States Government, 


through proper department thereof, to 2 with the project, and 
the county of Galveston stands prepared to meet each requirement of 
the United States Government in connection therewith on demand or 


other direction. 

The county of Galveston, by proper order of the commissioner court, 
has levied a tax of 25 cents on the $100 of taxable values of Galveston 
County, and made arrangements to obtain the funds necessary for 
the aforesaid 1 and is ready to pay, will pay, and promises to 

ay over to the Secretary of War, or according to his direction from 
ime to time, on demand such sums of money as may be required to 
pay the monthly estimated cost of construction of said sea-wall ex- 
sion as provided in said act ep to the amount of $560,000, or so 
much thereof as may be required to carry out and complete said work 
as contemplated by said law, the same being the portion of the said 
sea-wall extension which the county of Galveston is required to pro- 
vide for the cost of constructing. 

Witness our bands as county commissioners of Galveston County. 
Tex., sitting as the county commissioners court, under the seal o 
said court, 

Jas. A, BODDEKER. 


THE STATE OF TEXAS, 
County of Galveston. 


I, George F. Burgess, clerk of the county court in and for Galveston 


County, State of Texas, do hereby certify that the above and fore- 


going is a true and correct copy of an order of the county commis- 
sioners court in and for Galveston County, State of Texas, made and 
entered August 13, 1917, as the same appears of record in my office 
in commissioners court record book No. 9, on pages Nos. 615 and 616. 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed 
the impress of my official seal at my office in the city and county of 
Galveston, State of Texas, on this the 26th day of December, A. D. 
1919. 
Gro, F. BURGESS, 
Clerk of the County Court in and for 
Galveston County, State of Teras. 


By J. F. JOHNSTON, 
Deputy Clerk. 

It may also be stated that the county of Galveston, outside of 
its contribution to the expense of the Government extension of 
the sea wall, has had to previously bear such a tremendous tax 
burden in constructing the present sea wall now in use and im- 
provements in connection therewith, as well as in the erecting 
of other protective measures to safeguard the county seat, that 
the limit of taxation under the State constitution has, for such 
purposes, it is alleged, been nearly, if not completely, reached. 

Although an effort was recently made to get the people of 
Texas to adopt an amendment to the State constitution enabling 
the city and county of Galveston to exceed the present constitu- 
tional limit and issue additional bonds for further pretective 
works, such effort resulted in failure, the proposed amendment 
being defeated by a remarkably close vote, but still it was de- 
feated. This situation presents a most serious aspect with re- 
spect to any suggestions for further county cooperation, and is 
one which deserves generous consideration at the hands of the 
Federal Government in the carrying on of these great protectivé 
works of such tremendous value to not only the people of the 
locality but to all of that vast population and industrial, agri- 
cultural, and mining interests of the whole Southwest that de- 
pend upon the security and preservation of the port of Galveston 
as an outlet for their commerce in their great coastwise and 
foreign trade relations with other parts of the United States and 
foreign lands, : 

In concluding I desire to say that it seems to me the value of 
the great river and harbor projects of this county to the people 
and commerce of this Nation can not be overestimated. I grant 
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you that in the past much money has been wasted by the Govern- 
ment in the development of unimportant streams und insignifi- 
cant so-called ports or harbors; but while such expenditure 
ought to emphasize the importance of refusing to make appro- 
priations for projects that are without merit, yet it also empha- 
sizes the enormous value and great benefit to the Nation of the 
further development of great waterways and harbor projects 
that area part of the commercial life of the people in their trade 
relations among themselves and with foreign nations, without 
which this wonderful country can not hope to maintain or fur- 
ther deyelop its tremendous wealth and power among the nations 
of the world. 

Representing, as I do, one of the great arteries in that com- 
mercial life, the port and harber of Galyeston, I ask that you 
support and adopt the amendment for the emergency appropria- 
tion which I have offered. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Howanp]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oktahoma is recog- 
nized for three minutes, 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman and genflemen of the com- 
mittee, I shall not undertake to discuss this matter, with the 
exception of asking this Congress, before passing this bill in 
a lump sum and giving opportunity to some engineers to cut 
out in the great Southwest one of our great benefits, that you 
give due consideration to it. 

T want to call attention to the history of nayigation on the 
Missouri River. It may be true that great, gilded beats de not 
run on that river and afford the kind ef transportation that you 
have in some of your communities, but listen, gentlemen: The 
mere fact that the Missouri River has been treated by the 
United States as navigable has resulted in a lowering of the 
freight rate on every bushel of wheat, every bushel of corn, 
every barrel of oil, and every piece of Hve-stock products that 
we produce in the great Southwest and send into your markets. 
It has also resulted in a better condition for your factories 
that ship their products into our markets; and while a few 
hundred thousand dollars may have been spent on the Missouri 
River, which looks as though it was wasted money, it has, as a 
matter of fact, my friends, resulted in ecomomy in the matter 
of freight rates to every citizen in the Southwest, and has been 
beneficial te you people who consume our products. And I say 
to you that I believe there is more economy in the adoption 
of either the Small amendment or the Denison amendment than 
there is in the proposition to make a lump-sum appropriation 
as you are doing in this bill, leaving it to some engineer here 
in Washington not fully acquainted with all the conditions to 
cut out our rigirt, out in that country, to base our freight rates 
upon our preducts and upon your products on the Missouri 
River basis, as it is done to-day and has been done since the 
Geyernment of the United States has recognized the Missouri 
River as navigable, 

The CHALRMAN. All the time controlled by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Smarr] has expired. The gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Kenniepy] has 20 minutes remaining. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. I yield the remainder of my time 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Dracesey], a member of 
the committee. [Applause.] 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the House has 
before it now for its consideration three prepositions. The 
first, and the ene which has been debated at length here, the one 
which the Mouse has in mind and the one upon which it will 
really vote, and the only one which I think it will really con- 
sider, is the Denison prepesition. What is that? It is that we 
expend $11,000,000 upon feur waterways, two stretches of the 
Mississippi River, the Missouri, and the Ohio. 

If you wanted to center opposition to rivers and harbors, 
if you wanted to crystallize that opposition, if you wanted to 
give to those who say we should not impreve them at all a 
justification for so saying, you could not do it better than by 
this proposed amendment. Why do I say that? Let us take 
the Missouri River first. The gentleman who has had the dis- 
posal of the time [Mr. Sarat], the gentleman who was formerly 

chairman of this commfitee, the gentleman who leads this 
fight, wrote a letter recently questioning the wisdom, and 
wanting to be advised as to whether or not any future appro- 
priation should be made for the Missouri River. ‘The Chief 
of Engineers, only as late as 1918, wrote a letter to the local 
engineer advising him to inform the communities which he 
served that it was doubtful whether Congress would make any 
future appropriation for the Missouri River, anything more than 
simply to preserve from destruction what had been done there. 

So we have here as one of the proposals a preposition tọ 
expend upon the Missouri River the sum of $3,000,000; and 1 
ask the House, in view of the letter from the gentleman from 


North Carolina, in view of the letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers—they two agreeing upon this unbject—in view of the fact 
that there is ne commerce at all upon that river, whether they 
want to add $3,000,000 to this appropriation for that purpese? 

Now, let us come to the next proposition of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Dewison}. It is for the Mississippi River 
between the Ohio and the Missouri Rivers. The original esti- 
mate in the bill was for $750,000. The engineer himself con- 
sidered that that should be cut to $500,000. And what is the 
proposition of the gentleman from Ilinois? What is his propo- 
sition in view of the fact that the estimate of the engineer is 
$500,000? The gentleman from Illinois proposes to add to this 
bill in these days when we must practice economy the trifling 
sum of $4,000,000. 

Mr. DENISON. No; the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I have taken the figures from the gentle- 
man's amendment. I am not at all astonished that the gentle- 
man may have not studied his own proposition enough to re- 
member whether it was $2,000,000 er $4,000,000. 

Mr. DENISON. I thought the gentleman was speaking of the 
Ohio. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No; Iam speaking of this part of the Missis- 
sippi River. 

Mr. DENISON. I misunderstood the gentleman. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The amount suggested is just what I state, 
Now, if the gentleman will turn to the report of the engineers, 
he will see that to-day, and for 10 years past, they have had a 
navigable depth at low water of 8 feet. But what more does he 
want, or what more does he propose to get? 

Let us take the gentleman's next suggestion, as to the Migsis- 
sippi River between the Missouri River and St. Paul. ‘The origi- 
nal estimate of the engineers was $2,000,000. Upon questioning 
and developing the real facts that was cut by the engineers to 
$1,200,000. And what does the gentleman propose? Why, these 
are days when we should not be concerned about a little money. 
All you have to do is to raise taxes. It is difficult to find where 
you will impose the additional tax. It is difficult to imagine 
how a community can stand it, but the gentleman, with the same 
lightness of touch, with the same disregard of the state of the 
Treasury, proposes, in face of the estimates of the engineers, 
that we shall expend $2,000,000, 

Now, let us come to the gentleman’s last proposal, that as to 
the Ohio River. The revised estimate of the Engineers was 
$1,000,000. Again, the gentleman says let us not take into con- 
sideration at all present conditions. What is the trouble, on 
paper, in doubling that amount and calling that $2,000,000? 

Two million dollars in the face of what? Two million dol- 
lars in the face of the fact that on the tst day of July there 
‘was in the Treasury unexpended to the credit of this river 
$12,700,000. And what was the condition on the ist day of 
January? I have that in a statement from the engineer, fur- 
nished this afternoon. The engineer says that theré was on 
hand an unexpended balance on the Ist day of January of $9,558, - 
815.02. Nine million and a half dollars on hand to the credit of 
this fund on the tst day of January. Yet they want to add 
52,000,000 more to that sum. Why, they can not possibly spend 
anything like the $9,000,000 before we will pass a new river and 
harbor bill. Why can they not? The engineer testified before 
our committee to this state of things: That on the Ohie River they 
bave n limited number of plants which do this work, that it is 
impossible to get additional plants there on account of the 
enormous expense of transporting and installing them, that 
competition in work on the Ohio River is restricted to those 
who are at present doing the work there, and so it is impossible 
to do any large amount of work in any one year. 

In addition te that, owing to rains, owing to the difficulties 
in the winter season, the work can be prosecuted only during 

a limited part ef the year, and so there is not the slightest 
possibility. there is not even a chance that you can expend any 
considerable part of this enormous sum that is on hand. Yet 
the gentleman’ proposes that we shall impose additional taxes 
and continue keeping these sums in the Treasury to the credit 
of these projects, unexpended in this time when we have taxed 
to the limit and can not find an additional way to impose tax- 
ation. That is a fair review of the gentleman’s proposals in 


detail. 


Now, let us take the gentleman's proposition in a broader 
way. Let us take it on general considerations, and what do 
we find? Why, we find that the gentleman's proposal is con- 
fined to the poorest waterway projects in the United States, to 
the projects which least merit the attention of this Congress; 
and, on the other hand, he excludes all the great harbors and 
all the great waterways of the United States. Not a cent does 
he propose to expend on the Atlantic, not a cent on the Pacific, 
not a penny on the Great Lakes. All these are excluded from 
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the gentleman's consideration, and he limits his attention to prac- 
tically the little bit of country which he can look at from his 


back porch, from day to day, when he visits his home. He can 
not see the great, turbulent Atlantic. He can not see those 
wonderous inland lakes, the greatest anywhere on the face of 
the earth. He can not see the beautiful and placid waters of 
the Pacific. His vision does not reach down to the blue waters 
of the Gulf. All he can see is the Ohio and the Mississippi 
Rivers, and last and most astounding of all, that great inland 
waterway—the Missouri. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. So I say that the gentleman's vision, aside 
from detailed consideration, aside from its illustration of a want 
of vision, the gentleman's proposal illustrates the trouble that 
we always meet with in the consideration of river and harbo 
bills when the committee comes in here, having prepared and 
being ready to present a bill which takes in the whole continent, 
having tried to be fair and just toward everyone in the prepara- 
tion of the bill. When we have done that, the gentleman from 
Squedunk Creek comes to the forefront and insists on occupy- 
ing the stage, and he says that creek must be improved, although 
it is only 6 inches deep, and it must have an enormous appro- 
priation of money or he will balk and refuse to see things in a 
national way and refuse to join in great and necessary improve- 
ments. 

Let us take the proposition of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. SMALL] and see how that stands before this 
House. This committee, it is true, considered these items one 
by one, and the committee, with care and diligence and thought, 
examined the engineer and concluded, 16 to 1—those old, fa- 
miliar figures—to adopt this lump sum and not to appropriate 
by items. All I have to say as to the gentleman’s proposal is 
that, instead of it having the sanction of the engineers, for 
which he claims so much, it should have the sanction of this 
committee. This committee never considered the appropriating 
of these sums item by item and never agreed with the engineer 
that these amounts were the right and proper figures as to 
future improvements. On the contrary, this committee, as a 
result of an examination lasting only a few days, reached the 
conclusion that the amount of $42,000,000, instead of being 
reduced to $19,000,000, as the engineers suggested, should be 
reduced to $7,000,000, and that that would be ample and would 
satisfy every improvement that should be made in this time of 
stress and financial difficulty. 

My time is nearly ended, and I want to say just a word as 
to the effect of this bill. The gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Stati] says that he takes a just pride in the committee; 
that he wants it to retain the great and good name which it has 
enjoyed in the past, Let me say to the gentleman from North 
Carolina that I share his hopes, but I believe that if the com- 
mittee is to gain that good name, if it is to have influence in 
the country in the future, it can not hope to do anything better 
here than in days like this to cut appropriations to the last 
point which will insure the requisite degree of care of all 
waterway improvements, and that is done in this bill. Let me 
say further to the gentleman that we do need to convert the 
public from an adverse attitude toward this committee, we do 
need to have the public believe in this committee, we do need 
to have a good name in the community and in the country at 
large, because the country needs transportation by water, the 
country needs to have the railroads relieved, and the only way 
it can have that done is through this committee. If we pursue, 
as we are seeking to pursue now, a method which will induce 
the country to believe that we are, in a businesslike and eco- 
nomical method, doing that which is necessary and not doing 
anything more, that we are appropriating every sum that is 
necessary for commerce, but are not appropriating money to 
tie it up in the Treasury, then we will deserve and will gain the 
confidence of the country, but if we fail to do it we will forfeit 
and justly forfeit it. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. The question is 
on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Denison}, or any amendments which may be offered thereto, 
unless some gentleman offers an amendment to perfect the 
original text. The Clerk will report the first amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: : P 

Amendment offered by Mr. Grirrin: Page 2, line 7, after the word 
“a hy aarp strike out the word “may” and insert the word 

Shall. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was. taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MANsrietp to amendment the Denison 
amendment: After the word “ Cairo,” and preceding the first proviso, 
insert another paragraph as follows: 

“There is hereby appropriated the sum of $301,300 for continuing the 
improvements at Freeport Harbor, Tex.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. McDurrie: Strike out all of section 1, after 
the enacting clause, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the sum of $25,000,000 be, and the same hereby is, appro- 
priated, to be immediately available and to be expend under the 
direction of the Secretary of War and the supervision of the Chief of 
Engineers, for the preservation and maintenance of existing river and 
harbor works, and for the prosecution of such projects heretofore 
authorized as may be most desirable in the interest of commerce and 
navigation: Provided, That allotments from the amount hereby appro- 
priated shall be made by the Secretary of War upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Chief of Engineers: And provided further, That at the be- 
ginning of the third session of the Sixty-sixth Congress a speciai 
report shall be made to Congress by the tary of War showing the 
amount allotted under this appropriation for èach work for improve- 
ment or maintenance.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the next amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Briccs: Insert a new paragraph after the 
Denison amendment, to read as follows: 

“There is hereby appropriated the sum of $1,131,000 for continued 
improvement of Galveston Channel.” 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
Branton) there were—ayes 72, noes 131. 

So the amer iment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Brr, to amend the amendment by Mr. 
8 At end of Denison amendment insert another paragraph, as 
‘ollows : 

“ There is hereby 1 the sum of $150,000 for repairs to the 
north and south jetties at the harbor at Port Aransas, Tex., damaged 
by the storm of September 14, 1919.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Bre, to amend the amendment by Mr. 
a ph ae At end of Denison amendment insert another paragraph, as 
‘ollows : : 

“There is hereby appropriated the sum of $189,000 for the repairs 
to St. Josephs Island p ke, at the harbor at Port Aransas, damaged by 
the storm of September 14, 1919.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. DENISON moves to strike out the first section after the enacting 
clause and substitute therefor the following, commencing with line 3: 

“That the sum of $12,000,000 be, and the same hereby is, appro- 

riated, out of any ere in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated 
o be immediately available and to be expended under the Pirection of 
the Secretary of War and the supervision of the Chief of Engineers, for 
the preservation and maintenance of existing river and harbor works 
and for the prosecution of such projects heretofore authorized as may 
be most desirable in the interests of commerce and navigation. 

“The sum of $4,000,000 is hereby appropriated for 3 the 
improvement of the Mississi| pi River from the mouth of the Ohio River 
to the mouth of the Misson: iver, with a view to securing a permanent 
8-foot channel. 

“That there is hereby appre riated the sum of $3,000,000 for con- 
8 Improvement of the Missouri River from nsas City, Kans., 
from the Quindaro Bend to the mouth of the Missouri, with a view to 
securing a permanent 6-foot channel, 

“ That there is hereby appropriated the sum of $2,000,000 for continu- 
ing the Improvement of the Mississi ppi River between the mouth of the 
Missouri River and Minneapolis, w a view to securing a permanent 
6-foot channel. 

That there is hereby appropriated the sum of $2,000,000 for continu- 
ing the improvements of the Ohio River by the construction of locks and 
3 8 view to securing a permanent 9-foot channel from Pitts- 

u 0 0. i 

Provided however, That out of the general appropriation of $12,- 
000,000 herein appropriated the sum of $5,000,000 may be allotted for 
the preservation and’ maintenance of existing river and harbor works 
and $7,000,000 of said sum of $12,000,000 herein appropriated may be 
allotted for the prosecution of works of improvement heretofore author- 
ized by Congress, 
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ot ge further Thai at the beginning of the third session of the 
Sixty-sixth Congress a special report shall be made to Congress by the 
Secretary of War showing the amounts allotted under sald appropriation 
for each work for improvement and maintenance.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken; and on u division (demanded by Mr. 
Denison) there were—ayes 54, noes 128. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read section 2 of the bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 4 

Fage 5, between lines 13 and 14, insert the following as a new 
paragraph: 

“La Grange Bayou, Fla.“ 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
committee amendment, 0 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. Kennepy of Iowa: Page 6, 
between lines 9 and 10, insert the following as a new paragraph : 
“Menominee Harbor and River, Mich. and Wis.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. - 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. Kenxepy of Iowa: Page 7, line 
23, after the word Monterey,” strike out Bay and insert Harbor.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend between 
lines 5 and 6 on page 4 by inserting the words “Salem River, 
N. J.“ 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BROWNING ; Page 4, between lines 5 and 6, 


sert: 
Salem River, N. J.“ 


Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, the committee ac- 
cepts that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. NOLAN: Page 8, between lines 1 and 2, 
insert a new paragraph, as follows: z 

Islais Creek, San Francisco, Calif.” 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the committee 
is agreeable to the acceptance of it, and the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. SMALL] as well. I have consulted both. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from California. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAWLEY, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hawter: Page 8, after line 4, insert: 

“St. Helens, Oreg., connecting deep water in the Willamette Slough 
with deep water in the Columbia River and including any proposal of 
cooperation by local interests,” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Oregon. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CURRY of California. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment, which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. . 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Curry of California: Page 8, line 3, after 
the word “ Oakland,” strike out “and” and insert a comma, and after 
the word“ Berkeley“ insert “and Albany.” 

Mr. CURRY of California. Mr. Chairman, this is to correct 
a clerical mistake that was made in the committee, and is ac- 
ceptable, I understand, to the chairman. 
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no objection to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. Curry]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, BEE. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by, Mr. BEE: Page 5, line 19, after the word 
55 „ insert the following: and also with a view of securing 
increased: depth”; and, after the word “ Rockport,” in the same line, 
insert the words “Aransas Pass.” 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, the committee accepts that amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BEE]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BEE, Mr. Chairman, I have another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers a second 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Beep: Page 5, line 20, after the word 
“Texas,” insert the following: “and also a further report on measures 
necessary to protect existing projects at Port Aransas.” 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, the committee accepts that amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BEE]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers a third 
amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BEE: On page 5 insert the following as 
a new paragraph between lines 20 and 21: 

“The coast of Texas in the vicinity of Aransas Pass, Port Aransas, 
Corpus Christi, and Rockport, with a view to the establishment of a 
safe and adequate harbor.” 


Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, the amendment is acceptable to the 
committee. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BEE]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Marks: Page 6, line 7, after the word 
“Michigan,” strike out the words “with a view to securing increased 
depth in the entrance channel.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say that the chairman 
of the committee informed me that there was no objection to 
that on his part. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RANDALL of California. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RANDALL of California: Page 7, line 15, 
after the word “breakwater,” insert “to a point between the Long 
Beach Harbor entrance and the sea outlet of the flood diversion channel.” 

Mr. RANDALL of California. Mr. Chairman, this amend- 
ment makes no change in the bill except to state definitely that 
the full proposed extension of the breakwater shall be sur- 
veyed, and I understand it is satisfactory to the committee. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. It has been passed upon favorably 


by the subcommittee. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from California. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. i 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLAND of Virginia: On page 5, after line 
2, insert the following as a new paragraph: 

“Channel from Old Point to Newport News, Va., with view of 
securing increased width and depth of Little Wicomico River, North- 
umberland County, Va.“ 


Mr. BLAND of Virginia. This is acceptable to the commit- 
tee, Mr. Chairman. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

LEY: Page 8, after line 4, insert: 

EN aen e ee ar h removal of submerged rock near 
the inshore end of sou jetty, and any proposal for cooperation by 
loca) interests,” 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I wish to state that this has 
the approval of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oregon. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report, * 

The Clerk rend as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gntrrix: Page 2, Iines 17, 18, and 19, 
after the word “surveys,” strike out the words “and contingencies for 
rivers and harbors for which there may be no special appropriation.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the sponsors 
for this bill profess to have great faith in the discretion of the 
Secretary of War and the Board of Engineers—that is, so 
far as the allocation of the $7,000,000 appropriation is con- 
cerned, in the first section of the bill. But when we come 
down to the second section of the bill which is now before us 
we find that they are painfully specific and particular in indi- 
cating the various appropriations that are to be made for sur- 
veys, and I regret to say—or perhaps I had better put it this 
way and say I hope that none of the gentlemen on this side 
of the aisle have been seduced by the dangling of these little 
promises—glittering bait held up for their temptation—surveys 
in their pet localities. For what does it all amount to? 
Four hundred thousand dollars is appropriated, and the com- 
mittee gives you a list of 64 separate and distinct projects; 
in other words, $6,250 for each survey, and this is the little 
bait that we are asked to nibble at and swallow. 

Mr, KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

jeld? 
3 Mr. GRIFFIN. Pardon me. I have not the time. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. The gentleman does not want to 
make an incorrect statement? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I can not yield unless I get additional time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Now, my amendment is directed at a little 
joker in this section, and I call the attention of our friends here, 
who are perhaps influenced by this little bait, to the language 
on lines 17, 18, and 19, which I ask to be stricken out. Are 
they going to get this appropriation? Is a survey going to be 
made? Is it directed to be made? No. The $400,000 may be 
used in the discretion of this all-powerful Board of Engineers, 
because the language reads, “for examination, survey, and“ 
what ?—“ contingencies for rivers and harbors for which there 
may be no special appropriation,” so that if the Board of 
Engineers decides that there is some other project for which 
there may be no special appropriation, they can divert this 
$400,000 to that purpose, and you gentlemen who believe that 
you have the promise of something in your pet locality will be 
left out in the cold. 75 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I send an amendment to the 


desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is already an amendment pending. 
The gentleman from Washington will please defer until this 
pending amendment is disposed of. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Hicks]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hicks: Page 7, after the item in line 4, 
insert 12-foot channel from Peconic Bay to Jamaica Bay, N. Y.” 

Mr. HICKS. I will say to the gentlemen of the committee 
that that is acceptable to the chairman of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I understood the gentleman was going to 
make his amendment read “15 feet“ instead of “12 feet.” 

Mr. HIGKS. I think 12 feet will be sufficient. 

Mr. CALDWELL. You had better make it 15 now, and not 
take another bite at it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hrcxs], 
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The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes appeared to have It, 

Mr. BLANTON. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas demand 
a division? 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Texas demands a 
division. The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. > 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 137, noes 0, 

So the amendment was agreed to. i 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Mirer] claims recognition. The Chair will first recognize the 
gentleman from Washington, 

Pio MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I send an amendment to the 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Washington. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MILLER: On page 8, after the seventh 
line, insert the following: 

“Duwamish Waterway, Seattle Harbor, Wasb.: Survey of Duwamish 
Waterway, Seattle Harbor, with report on the practicability of widen- 

or deepening, or both widening and deepening, the channel to ac- 
commodate present and future commerce.” 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say for the informa- 
tion of the committee that included as a part of our harbor im- 
provements is the construction of three waterways, which have 
been constructed entirely at local expense. No Government 
money bas been appropriated for it. It has been done under the 
direction of the Board of Engineers of the Army. There is a 
right of way 400 feet wide. One hundred and fifty feet now is 
excavated to a depth of 20 feet. We simply want a survey as to 
the practicability of increasing it to its full width of 400 feet 
and at a greater depth, if necessary ; all to be done at private ex- 
pense, the Government simply making the survey. The commit- 
tee is favorable to it. : 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to have the amendment read again.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
again read. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I think the words 
“survey of” should be stricken out, so as to authorize only a pre- 
liminary examination. That is the case with all orders for sur- 
veys. I suggest to the gentleman that he leave out the words 
“survey of.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Washington de- 
sire to modify his amendment? 

Mr. MILLER. I will modify it in accordance with the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from Iowa. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to modify his amendment by striking out the 
words survey of.” Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from,Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I have another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the second amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Washington. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mitten: Page 8, following the previous 
amendment in line 7, insert the following: 

W ll Narrows, Alaska: Survey of Wrangell Narrows with a 
view of determining the channel to necommodate present and future 
commerce, and the determination of the relative advantages and practica- 
bility of the aboye improvement of Wrangell Narrows, as compared with 
the rovement of Dry Straits, recommended in House Document 68, 
Sixty-fifth Congress, first session.” 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I make the same 
suggestion as to that as I made to the first amendment—that the 
words survey of” be stricken out. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
modify my amendment in accordance with the gentleman’s sug- 


gestion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to modify his amendment as indicated. Is 
there objection? ` 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Winco: Page 5, between lines 22 and 23, 
eee “Red River, Ark., Okla., and Tex., from Fulton, Ark., to Denison, 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I offer that amendment with the 
approval of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Arkansas, 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 142, noes 2. 

So the amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. SMALL. I ask the Clerk to report the amendment sent 
to the desk by the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Saarawicx]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr, SMITHWICK : Page 5, after line 15, insert a 
new paragraph as follows: 
“Appalachicola Bay.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Florida. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, MANSFIELD: Page 5, between lines 16 and 


17, insert the 3 

“ Pass Palacios on atagorda Peninsula, Tex., with a view to secur- 
ing a channel 18 feet deep.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I have not had an oppor- 
tunity of taking up this matter with the committee, but I am 
reliably informed that the recent hurricane in Texas has cut a 
new channel across Matagorda Peninsula, about 18 miles east of 
Pass Cavallo. Some of the best citizens of that place inform 
me that they believe they now have a channel 18 feet deep. I 
simply ask that an investigation be made, and I hope the com- 
mittee will vote for it. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, a number of sur- 
veys have been passed on by the subcommittee, and they have all 
been favorably recommended. The committee knows nothing 
about the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Mansfietp], and they would not like to accept it as long as they 
have not given it any consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr, 
Mansrietp) there were—ayes 96, noes 95. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. That the last paragraph of section 1 of the river and harbor 


act approved March 2, 1919, which reads: No work shall be undertaken 
ld new project herein adopted unless the Secretary of War shall 


be of the opinion that, based upon the cost at the time of entering upon 
the work, the project can be completed at a cost not greater than 40 

r cent in excess of the estimate of cost in the report upon such project,“ 
2 and the same is hereby, repealed. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the sec- 
tion. This section strikes out a provision that has been placed 
in the law, which limits the Army engineers to a 40 per cent 
expenditure in excess of estimates on all projects. It protects 
the Public Treasury. By referring to the committee report it 
will be seen that a number of projects are mentioned, includ- 
ing Scuppernong Creek, Raccoon Creek, Newark Bay, and 
others that will be without limit to expenditure under the bill. 
For instance, there is the inland waterway from the Delaware 
River to Chesapeake Bay. The estimates for a 35-foot channel 
for large ships run up to $20,000,000 or over for a 13-mile 
canal. If you wipe out this provision, which puts a limita- 
tion of 40 per cent in excess of the estimates, it will give the 
engineers an opportunity to expend any amount upon that 
project that they choose, or $40,000,000, if need be, on a 13-mile 
canal. The same thing is true of a number of other projects 
which are mentioned in the report. I call attention to one 
known as Newark Bay, because a newspaper clipping was 
placed on my table a day or two ago with which I think the 
House ought to be acquainted. This is a proposed project for 
the reclamation of meadowland, according to the headlines of 
the Newark papers. This article is a column in length; and 
they have had a large meeting in Newark to urge the proposi- 
tion on Congress. The purpose, briefly, is for the reclamation 
of public land and also for digging a deeper channel, I call 
attention to extracts which read: : 

Concerted action * * was decided upon at a meeting in the 
Down Town Club last night. - 

. * * * * * * 


The program * * e comprehends the reclamation of the meadow- 
land adjacent to the waterways with an adequate highways system 
affording pt access and communication, and the coordination of the 
railroad facilities, the establishment of terminals for these and for 
steamship lines, and the construction of a belt-line railroad. 

s * J » * * . 

Later it says: 

That the development of the port facilities is dependent upon an ap- 
propriation for a deeper channel in the bay and tributary rivers was 
declared by J. Spencer Smith, of the State Board of Commerce and 
Navigation. He urged that an assessment be levied and a representa- 
tive, preferably Brig. Gen. Black, recently retired as Chief of Engineers, 
be engaged to promote the project in Congress, 

This suggestion was strongly approved by Dr. Charles F. Kraemer, of 
the Newark Real Estate Board, who related an experience of a few 
years ago, when local representatives secured the inclusion of an appro 
priation in the rivers and harbors bill only to have it defeated by Con- 
gressman Frean, “ What is needed now is action,” he said. “We 
must get the votes in Congress, and to do this should be ably repre- 
sented at Washington,” 

Iam not concerned with the reference to myself, but here is a 
proposition to have the retired Chief of Engineers urge upon 
Congress the necessity for this land reclamation and waterway 
improvement. His influence could be exerted upon the Board of 
Engineers to choose whatever project or expend whatever 
amount he wants on a number of pending projects. I do not 
believe he would accept that job, but it is the proposal of New- 
ark citizens, according to this article of a few days ago. 

Section 8 will remove all restrictions in expenditures, and you 
gentlemen who have been so anxious to hold the reins over the 
Army Engineers will find that will be the effect. 

I move an amendment to strike out the section. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, 40 per cent does not represent 
the increase in the cost of work such as has to be done upon 
rivers and harbors, and we knew that if we left that provision in 
the bill we could not have any work done, no matter how impor- 
tant it might be. In order to avoid that, and to get work done 
where it had to be done, we found that it would be absolutely 
necessary to repeal this provision. The committee are unani- 
mous on this point. There was no division of opinion upon the 
subject. We all believed that this should be repealed. We 
found upon investigation that it was necessary, and we ask 


that the provision stand. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] to strike out the 
section. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 6. Delaware River, between Philadelphia, Pa., and Trenton, 
N. J.: The two projects heretofore authorized for Delaware River 
from Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., to Lalor Street, Trenton, 
N. J., and above Lalor Street to the Sipe railroad bridge at Trenton, 
are hereby consolidated to form a single project between Philadelphia 
and Trenton. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed out of order for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks 
unanimous consent to proceed out of order for five minutes. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Reserving the right to object, on what 
subject? 

Mr. REAVIS. I am not inclined to submit to the censorship 
of the gentleman from New York. If he is not willing to take 
a chance, he has his remedy. à 

Mr. CALDWELL. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York objects. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. It was my purpose to introduce an amendment for an ap- 
propriation to continue the work already begun upon the Dela- 
yas River, but I find that the spirit of the committee is against 

nereased appropriations ; therefore I will not present the amend- 
ment, 

The Sixty-fourth Congress appropriated $40,000 to construct 
a basin at Trenton, and $25,000 to improve the channel in the 
Delaware River between Philadelphia and Trenton. As a result, 
Trenton expended many thousands of dollars in order to con- 
struct water terminals. Within two years $25,000,000 have been 
expended upon the upper Delaware to develop the industries of 
our country. It seems to me we are exercising a very niggardly 
economy when we do not appropriate money to improve our 
natural resources. [Applause.] Within the memory of many 
gentlemen here the pony express was the only means of carry- 
ing letters from the Mississippi River to the Pacific coast. Con- 
gress appropriated millions of acres to the- railway companies 
in order that they might develop the great West. Was that 
economy? No one doubts it. Now our friends from the moun- 
tain tops and the prairies of the West are transported in easy 
velvet chairs to the seas. Yet when we ask them to help us to 
develop the waterways they raise their hands and ery 
“economy.” My friends, we must recognize that if the Esch 
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bill or the Cummins bill becomes a law the development of rail- 
roads by private enterprise will be at an end. Now is the hour to 
develop our inland waterways. [Applause.] I hope the time is 
not far distant when all the main rivers of our country will be 
connected one with the other by great canals. Gentlemen cry 
“economy.” Is it economy to tell England that she may pay the 
interest on the money we loaned her whenever she pleases? Is 
it economy to give her two or three billion dollars and permit 
her to build a navy costing $1,000,000,000 from the money we 
loaned her, in order that she may command the commerce of the 
seas? The Book of Estimates calls for a bill of $1,240,000,000 
for the Army, when our friend who is sitting in the executive 
. chair says, “ Let us have a League of Nations in order that our 
country may never be at war.” [Applause.}] Is that economy? 
The Naval Committee, if guided by the Book of Estimates, will 
report a bill appropriating $584,000,000 for a Navy. Gentlemen, 
let us not confound inefficiency with economy. I[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. I will ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Warson] where he gets his figures of the amount to be 
carried in the coming Army and Navy appropriation bills. 

Mr. WATSON. I received the figures from the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Mr. MONDELL. What Committee on Appropriations? 

Mr. WATSON. The one just across the aisle here. 

Mr. MONDELL. And they told the gentleman that the Army 
bill was going to carry over a billion dollars? 

Mr. WATSON. So I understand. 

Mr. MONDELL. They do not make up the Army bill in that 
committee. ‘The gentleman has not been talking with the right 
people. I suggest that he confer with the people who have 
sharge of that bill. If he does, they will tell him that the bill 
will carry less than half the sum that he has stated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 8. That the time within which applications for relief under the 

rovisions of section 10 of the river an Carer act approved BARA a 


may be filed Secretary of War or 
district engineers or other contracting officials of the Engineer Depart- 


- 


Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
committee amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read. x 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 9. Cumberland River above Nashville, Tenn.: The Secretary of 
War is hereby authorized to proceed with the prosecution of existing 
projects for lock and dam construction on that section of the river lo- 
cated in the State of Tennessee when the local interests in that State 
have complied with the conditions precedent imposed in the river and 
harbor act approved March 2, 1919. 


Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I would state that 
this is recommended by the Engineer's office. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That section 10 of the act of March 2, 1919, making weg ac ge 
for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain p e works on 
the rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, be, and the same is 
hereby, amended to read as follows: i 
“Sec. 10, That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to ascer- 
tain whether any of the contracts for work on river and harbor improve- 
ments entered Into but not completed prior to April 6, 1917, the date of 
the entrance of the United States into war with Germany, have 
inequitable and unjust on account of increased cost of materials, labor, 
and other unforeseen conditions arising out of the war; whether such 
contracts are still uncompleted or haye been completed or were can- 
celed ; and to ascertain and repor what amounts, if any, in addition to 
those fixed by the terms of said contract, should in justice and equity be 
2 to such contractors for work pergormed between April 6, 1917, and 
uly 18, 1918, the date of the approval of an act entitled ‘An act mak- 
ing appropriations for the construction, repair, and preservation of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other p $ 
account of the increased cost of labor and materials and other unfore- 
seen conditions arising out of the war during that od: Provided, 
That in every case the amount so ascertained 8 not exceed the 
actual loss sustained by the contractor in Seems. the work between 
the said dates: Provided further, That when such amount shall have 


been ascertained the Secretary of War shall transmit to Congress for 
consideration a statement or statements of all findings or 3 
e names 


rendered by authority of this section, the amounts thereo: 

contractors, and dates of contracts: Provided further, That in any such 
case where a contract was canceled before its fulfillment on account of 
the increase in labor, materials, and other unforescen conditions aris- 
ing out of the war, the Secretary of War shall have authority to relieve 
any such contractor and his bondsmen from further liability or obliga- 
tion on account of the nonperformance of such work or on account of 
the reletting of such contract by the Government. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I zake the point of order 
that the amendment is not germane to the bill nor to the pre- 
ceding section of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The genileman from Texas makes the 
point of order that the amendment is not germane, and the 
Chair will hear the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY, Mr. Chairman, section 8 of the bill now un- 
der consideration amends section 10 of the act of July 18, 1918. 
It amends that section by providing for a limitation of six 
months’ time in which contractors, who are sought to be re- 
lieved under that section, may file claims with the Department 
of War. Therefore, it seems to me that any other amendment 
to that section affecting contractors or their rights with the 
War Departnrent is germane, and therefore in order. I could 
not offer an amendment to any other section of the act of July 
18, 1918, because section 10 of that act is the only one songht to 
be amended by the present bill, but the present bill offering in 
its last paragraph an amendment to section 10 of the act of July 
18, 1918, certainly any other amendment touching the same sub- 
ject is in order. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, we have passed section 8 by 
adopting an amendment coming from the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, which constitutes a new section to the bill, and 
would make the amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky 
not an amendment to section 8 but to the new section adopted. 
Also the point of order should be sustained for the reason that 
the reference to a change of this law of March 2, 1919, was only 
in one particular, one specific item. The amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Kentucky has no reference to this particu- 
lar matter in which section 8 amends the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. BARKIEY] offers an amendment to add 
an additional section, and in this amendment he provides that 
certain contractors may under certain circumstances be ex- 
cused from linbility. It seems to the Chair that that is wholly 
unrelated to the subject of this bill or to the subject of 2» 
section of the bill, and as a portion of the amendment only, if 
not germane, is sufficient to make the whole amendment out of 
order. The Chair holds that the amendment is out of order 
and sustains the point of order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to take up 
the time of the Chair if he has irrevocably made up his mind, 
but I would call his attention to this fact: This amendment sets 
out the original language in whole 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has already ruled. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise and report the bill with the amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr..Hustep, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 11892, 
the river and harbor appropriation bill, and had directed him 
to report the same back to the House with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them en gross. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The àamendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. f 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third 
time, and was read the third time. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following motion to 
recommit, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. SMALL. I am. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
a motion to recommit, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SMALL moves to recommit H. R. 11892 to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, with instructions to report back the same forthwith to the 


House with the following amendment, to wit: Strike out section 1 of 


said bill and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
That the sum of $5,000,000 be, and the same hereby is, appro riated, 


t to be 


preseryation and maintenance of river and harbor works: Pro- 
vided further, That allotments from the amount hereby appropriated 
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chall be made by the Secretary of War upon the recommendation of the 
Chief of Engineers: And provided further, That at the beginning of the 
third session of the Sixty-sixth Congress a Tt shall be made 


Tepe 
to Congress by the Secretary of War, showing the amount allotted under 


this appropriation for each work for improvement or maintenance, 

“That the following sums of money be, and are hereby, appro riated, 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise approp: „ to be 
immediately available, and to be expended under the direction of the 
Secretary of War and the supervision of the Chief of Engineers for the 
eonstruction, prosecution, and completion of works of improyement here- 
tofore authorized by Congress and hereinafter named: 

„Pollock Rip Channel, Mass.: Continuing improvement, $73,000. 

“ Connecticut River, Conn.: Continuing improvement ow ‘ord, 


75,000. 
C. 
Fus ver, N. X.: Coutinuin ve 100.000. 
aa Hudson Erie el, New York Harbor, t Y.: Continuing im- 
provement, „000. 
pr, aea 529 and Passaic River, N. J.: Continuing improvement, 


50,000. 

“ Shrewsbur River, N. J.: Continuing improvement, $100,000. é 

Delaware er, Pa., N. J., and Del.: Contin Improvement and 
for maintenance from Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia, to the sea, 


2,000,000. 
$ Inland waterway from Delaware River to Chesapeake Bay, Del. and 
Md.: 8 improvement, $1,000,000. 
“Baltimore Harbor and Channels, 


316,000. ` 

# POEK eaten and iy Va.: ‘Continuing improvement, includ- 
in mble Shoal Channel, „000. 

7. Cape Pear River at and below Wilmington, N. C.: Continuing im- 


vement, $600 y 
MY Charleston Harbor, S. C.: Continuing improvement, $400,900. 
“Savannah Harbor, Ga.: Continuing bianca $800,000. 

“ Brunswick Harbor, Ga.: Continuing Improvement, $200,000. 

“St. Johns River, Fla.: Continuing improvement and for maintenance 
from Jacksonville to the ocean, $301,000. 

“Tampa Harbor (Hillsboro Bay), Fla.: Continuing improvement, 


60,000, 

“Alabama River, Ala. : Continuing improvement, 832,000. 

a Mouille 171885 ee Bar, Ala.: Continuing improvement and for 
maintenance, „000. ‘ s 

“Black Warrior, Warrior, and Tombigbee Rivers, Ala.: Continuing 
improvement, $150,000. 0 

“ Pascagoula Harbor, Miss. : Continuing improvement, $50,000. 

“Gulfport Harbor, Miss.: Continuin be gy e „000. 

25 241.800 a mouth of the Mississippi River: uing improve- 
men 500,000. 

“ Barataria Bay, La.: Completing improvement, 530,000. 

Houston Ship Channel, Tex: Continuing improvement, $300,000; 

“ Freeport Harbor, Tex. : Continuing Improvement, $300,000. 

“Mississippi River from the mouth of the Ohio River to and including 
in 88 3690 ao Missouri River: Continuing improvement and for main- 

enance, „000. 

Mississippi River from the mouth of the Missouri River to Min- 
neapolis, Minn.: Continuing improvement, $1, ; 

Missouri River: Continuing improvement and for maintenance be- 
tween Kansas City, Kans., from the upper end of Quindaro Bend and the 
mouth of the river, $600,000. 

“ Cumberland River, Tenn. and Ky.: Continuing improvement below 
Nashville, $800,000. 

“Tennessee River, Tenn. Ala., and Ky.: Continuing improvement 
above Chattanooga $140 000; continuing improvement below Riverton, 
Ala., $75,000 ; in all, $215,000. 

“q River; Continuing improvement by open-channel work and for 
maintenance, $400,000. 

“Ohio River: Continuing improvement by the construction of locks 
and dams, with a View to securing a navigable 740 of 9 feet, $1,000,000. 

Fox River, Wis.: Continuing improvement, $40,000, 

“ Milwaukee Harbor, Wis.: Continuing improvement, 4176000 

“Manistee Harbor, Mich.: Continuing tmprovem 7,000. 

„Chicago Harbor, III.: Continuing improvement, 540,000. 

“ Indiana Harbor, Ind.: Continuing improvement, $200, £ 
325 = Riyor, III.: Continuing improvement below Copperas Creek, 

20, . y 

“St. Clair River, Mich,: Continuing improvement, $26,500. 

“ Detroit River, Mich.: Continuing dmproveme 700,000. 

“ Rouge River, Mich. : Com leting improvement, $2 3,000. 

“ Oakland Harbor, Calif. Continuing improvement, $25,000. 

„Humboldt Harbor and Bay, Calif. ; Continuing improvement and for 
maintenance, $406,000, 

* Columbia and Lower Willamette Rivers below Vancouver, Wash., and 
Portland, Oreg. : Contin improvement and for „ 
“ Grays Harbor and Bar, +: Con 000. 

„ Honolulu H r, Hawaii 

“ Wilo Harbor, Hawaii : Continuing improvement, $150, 

“San Juan Harbor, P. R.: Continuing improvement, $200,000." 


Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the motion to recommit. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order on the 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves the pre- 
vious question and the gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point of order, which he will state. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, my point of order is that the 
motion of the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Saracr] is 
not in order, because the amendment which he proposed is not 
germane to the provisions of the bill. There are no items in the 
bill for continuing improvements. Furthermore, the bill pro- 
poses an appropriation for a general class of works and projects 
and it is not in order in a bill for the improvement of a general 
class of projects to amend by making appropriations for spe- 
cific projects, designating the projects and -the amount to be ap- 
propriated. I will say to the Chair that in the Committee of 
the Whole an amendment was offered providing for certain 
specific appropriations to be added to ‘the language of the first 


Md.: Continuing improvement,’ 


section, and the point of order was made by me in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was not sustained. In that case the 
language used was not that used by the gentleman from North 
Carolina in this instance. In this instance the gentleman from 
North Carolina seeks to write into ‘the first section of this bill 
appropriations for continuing improvements, whereas the lan- 
guage of the section reported by the committee is— 
for the preservation and maintenance of existing river and harbor 
works, and for the prosecution of such pro heretofore authorized 
as may be most d ble in the interests commerce and navigation, 

That certainly is not the same language as “continuing im- 
provements,” and I submit that the amendment is not germane. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is disposed to think that a gen- 
eral clause making a general appropriation for the “prosecution 
of such projects heretofore authorized as may be most desirable 
in the interests of commerce and navigation” could fairly be 
amended by ‘specifically mentioning projects which are now 
under construction by the department, and as the Chair under- 
stands this present amendment is confined to existing projects, 
the Chair overrules the point of order. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Iowa ordering the previous ques- 
tion on the motion to recommit. 
z — 50 question was taken, and the previous question was or- 

ered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. y 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 115, nays, 207, 
not voting 106, as follows: 


YEAS—115. 
Barkley Ganly McDuffie Rayburn 
Benson arner ‘MeGlennon Rhodes 
Blackmon Godwin, N. C. McKiniry ‘Riordan 
Bland, Mo. Goldfogie McLane Robinson, N. C. 
Bland, Va. w Maher Rouse 
Brinson Gri Major Rubey 
Byrnes, S. C. H „Tex. Mann, S. C. Rucker 
Byrns, Tenm Harrison Manstzeld Saunders, Va. 
Caldwell Hays Mead 
pS eh Fi g n —— N. J. SASE 
ark, Fla. ersman e -Bisson 
Clark, Mo. Hoe M Small 
Coaly. Howard Rea Steagall 
oady owar D 
Collier Huddleston Nelson, Mo. Stedman 
Connally Hull, Tenn. Newton, Mo. Stephens, Miss. 
Cullen Igoe O Connell Stephens, Ohio 
Davey Johnson, K O'Connor Stevenson 
Dickinson, Mo. Johnson, Miss. en 
onovan Johnston, N. XL. ‘Oldfield gue 
ling Keller Oliver Thomas 
Doughton Kinchetoe Overstrect Tillman 
Drane Lankford Padgett Venable 
Dyer Lea, Calif. Park Vinson 
Eagan Ga. Pou Weaver 
Eagle er Rainey, Ala Welty 
Evans, Mont. Linthicum Rainey, H. T. ingo 
Fisher Lone: Rainey, J. W. Woods, Va. 
Flood McAndrews Raker 
> NAYS—207. 
Ackerman Crowther Haugen “MacCrate 
Anderson Currie, Mich. Hawley Madden 
Andrews, Md. Curry, Calif, Hernandez ce 
Nebr. Dale Hersey pes 
Ashbrook Dallinger Hickey Merritt 
Ayres Darrow Hicks Michener 
Babka Davis, Minn, Hoch Miller 
Bacharach Davis, Tenn, sha tn Mondell 
aer y Hul p Moore, Ohio 
Barbour Dominick Hull, Iowa Moores, Ind, 
ee Dowell Husted organ 
Begg Dunn Hutchinson Morin 
Bell Echols Ireland Mott 
Benham Edmonds James Mudd 
Black Elliott Johnson, S. Dak. Murphy 
Bland, Ind Ellsworth Johnson, Wash. Nelson, Wis. 
lanten Elston Jones, Pa. Newton, Minn. 
Box Emerson Jones, Tex. Nichols, Mich, 
Brand Esch Juul Nolan 
Briggs Evans, Nev. Sahn Osborne 
Britten Fairfield ns Paige 
Brooks, III. Focht ‘Kelley, Mich. Parker 
Brooks, Pa. Fordney Kenney, Iowa Parrish 
Browne rear ing. Pell 
Browning Freeman Kinkaid Peters 
Brumbaugh French Kitchin Phelan 
Buchanan Fuller, III Kleczka Platt 
Burke Fuller, Mass. Knutson Purnell 
Butler Gallagher Kraus uin 
Campbell, Kans, Gandy Lampert Radcliffe 
Campbell, Pa, Garland Langley Ramsey 
annon Glynn m Runseyer 
arew Good Layton Randall, Calif, 
Chindblom Goodykoontz Little Randall, Wis. 
Classon Green, Iowa ce Reavis 
Cole Greene, Mass. Tafkin Reed, W. Va. 
Govier Greene, Vt. Luh Ricketts 
Costello dley MeCulloch Riddick 
rago Hardy, Colo. McKinl Robsion, Ky, 
Cramton Harreld McLang! „Mich. Rogers 
isp 8 McLaughlin, Nebr. Rose 
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Rowe Snyder Tilson Wheeler 
Sabath Steenerson Timberlake White, Kans. 
Sanders, Ind. Strong, Kans. Tincher White, Me. 
Sanford Strong, Pa. Vaile Williams 
Schall Summers. Wash. Vestal Wilson, III. 
Shreve Sumners, Tex. Voi Wood, ina. 
Sinnott Sweet Walsh Woodyard 
Smith, Idaho Swope Walters Young, N. Dak. 
Smith, III. Taylor, Ark. Watson Young, Tex. 
Smith, Mich. Taylor, Colo. Webster Zihlman 
Snell Temple Welling 
NOT VOTING—106. 

Almon Foster McArthur Siegel 
Anthony Gallivan McClintic Sims 
Aswell Gard McFadden Slemp 
Bankhead Garrett McKenzie Smith, N. Y. 
Boles Goodall McKeown Steele 
Booher Gould McPherson Stiness 
Bowers Graham, Pa. MacGregor Stoll 
Burdick Graham, III. Mann, UL Taylor, Tenn, 
Burroughs Griest Martin Thompson 
Candler Hamill Mason Tinkham 
Cantrill Hamilton Mays Towner 
Caraway Hayden Monahan, Wis. ‘Treadway 
Carter Hit Moon Upshaw 
Casey Hudspeth Nicholls, S. C. Vare 
Christopherson Humphreys Olney Volstead 

ooper Jacoway Porter Ward 
Denison Jefferis Reber : Wason 
Dent Kelly, Pa. Reed, N. Y. Watkins 
Dewalt Kendall Rodenberg Whaley 
Dickinson, Iowa Kennedy, R. I. Romjue Wilson, La. 

remus Kettner Rowan Wilson, Pa. 

bar ess Sanders, La. Winslow 
Dupré Kreider Sanders, N. Y. Wise 
Evans, Nebr. Larsen Scott Wright 
Ferla zaro Scully Yates 
Lehlbach Sells 

Fields Longworth Sherwood 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 


The 


Clerk announced the following pairs: 


Until further notice: 


r. Yates with Mr. Arson. 

. ANTHONY with Mr. WRIGHT. 

. Granam of Pennsylvania with Mr. FIELDS. 
. KENDALL with Mr. WATKINS. - 
. Kress with Mr. ASWELL. 

. Foster with Mr. SHERWOOD. 

Stur with Mr. GARRETT. 

. MonAHAN of Wisconsin with Mr. DUPRÉ. 

„ Denison with Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. 

. Grrest with Mr. STEELE. 

. KREIDER with Mr. Witson of Louisiana. 

. Strness with Mr, 

. McArTHtr with Mr. BANKHEAD. ~ 

. KELLY of Pennsylvania with Mr. ROMJUE. 
. Fess with Mr. Dent. 

. Burroucus with Mr. Rowe. 

. LEHLBACH with Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. 
. Scorr with Mr, FERRIS. 

. Mann of Illinois with Mr. Sms. 

. Burpick with Mr. HUMPHREYS. 

. HAmLrox with Mr, Sarrrn of New York. 
Bots with Mr. Garp. 

. CHRISTOPHERSON with Mr. Larsen. 


. Kennepy of Rhode Island with Mr. Nicyorts of South 


Carolina. 


Mr. 
The 
The 


. DICKINSON of Iowa with Mr. WISE. 

. LonawortH with Mr. UPSHAW. 

, GRAHAM of Illinois with Mr. CARAWAY., 

. DUNBAR with Mr. Mays. 

. Evans of Nebraska with Mr. OLNEY. 

. GOULD with Mr. Moon. 

. GOODALL with Mr. BOOHER. 

. Porter with Mr. MARTIN. 

. SANDERS of New York with Mr. HAYDEN. 
. MCPHERSON with Mr. CASEY. 

. McFappen with Mr. GALLIVAN. 

. Serris with Mr. Kerrner. 

. TINKHAM With Mr. HUDSPETH., 

. Varge with Mr. McCrintic. 

„ REBER with Mr. DEWALT. 

. TREADWAY with Mr. LAZARO. 

. Warp with Mr. Jacoway. 

. RODENBERG with Mr. CANDLER. 

. TownER with Mr. McKrown. 

. THomPson with Mr. SCULLY. 

. Wason with Mr. HAMILL. 

. Wrxstow with Mr. STOLL. 

. WHALEY (for) with Mr. Bowers (against). 
. Doremus (for) with Mr. McKenzie (against). 


CANTRILL (for) with Mr. Coorrr (against). 
result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 


The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided ; and there were—ayes 167, noes 35. 

So the bill was passed. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
and revise my remarks on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent—— 

Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that all Members who have spoken on the bill be per- 
mitted to extend their remarks for five legislative days. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr, KENNEDY] 
asks unanimous consent that all Members who have spoken on 
the bill shall have the privilege of revising and extending their 
remarks within five legislative days. Is there objection? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move to reconsider 
the vote whereby the bill was passed, and move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentleman will modify his request so that permission 
shall be given for three legislative days, I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Iowa modify his 
request? 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON, It is understood, Mr. Speaker, that they are 
to extend their remarks on river and harbor legislation? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Record on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina makes 
the same request. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object as to all these 
ee was not general consent given for three legislative 

ys? 

The SPEAKER. Only for those who have spoken. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

Mr. KINKAID. And I make the same request. 

Mr. HERNANDEZ. And I make the same request. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I make the same request, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to these several requests? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. KENNEDY] 
moyes to reconsider the last vote and lay that motion on the 
table. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Monamax of Wisconsin (at the request of Mr. RANDALL 
of Wisconsin), for three days, on account of illness, 

To Mr. Foster (at the request of Mr. Cote), for three days, on 
account of a death in his family. 

To Mr. WHALEY (at the request of Mr. Byrnes of South Caro- 
lina), indefinitely, on account of illness: 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 

Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 1216. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
aid to State or Territorial homes for the support of disabled 
soldiers and sailors of the United States,” approved August 27, 
1888, as amended March 2, 1889; 

H. R. 2980. An act to increase the efficiency of the Military 
Establishment of the United States; 

H. R. 10137. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to classify 
the officers and members of the fire department of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes,” approved June 20, 1906, and 
for cther purposes; and 

H. R. 10331. An act to amend an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1919,” approved July 9, 1918. 


1920. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate joint resolution 134 to re- 
admit Augusta Louise de Haven-Alten to the status and privi- 
leges of a citizen of the United States was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Moore] may have permission 
to extend his remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? 

Mr. BLANTON. On the bill? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; on the bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Foster], who was 
called away on account of a death in his family, shall be per- 
mitted to extend his remarks on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 24 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
January 23, 1920, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting letters from the Chief of the Bureaus of 
Operations, Construction and Repair, Steam Engineering, and 
Yards and Docks (H. Doc. No. 627) was taken from the Speaker’s 
table, referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered 
to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 


Mr. TILLMAN, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 1700) to pay the balance due 
the loyal Creek Indians on the award made by the Senate on the 
16th day of February, 1903, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 572), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3327) granting certain rights 
of way and exchanges of the same across the Fort Douglas Mili- 
tary Reservation, in the State of Utah, reported the same with 
an amendment, accompanied by a repert (No. 578), which said 
bill and repert were referred to the Committee ef the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HASTINGS, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 10105) conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, examine, consider, and adjudi- 
eate claims which the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Cherokee, Creek, and 
Seminole Indians may have against the United States, and for 
other purposes, reported the same with amendments, secom- 
panied by a report (No. 573), which said hill and report were 
. to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

on. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 10401) to amend section 14 of an act entitled “An act 
to provide for the final disposition of the affairs of the Five 
Civilized Tribes in the Indian Territory, and for other purposes,” 
approved April 26, 1906, reported the same with an amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 574), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. SIEGEL, from the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization, to which was referred the bill (S. 3566) to amend 
section 3 of an act entitled “An act to regulate the immigration 
of aliens to, and the residence of aliens in, the United States,” 
approved February 5, 1917, reported the same without amend- 
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ment, accompanied by a report (No. 575), which said bill and 
repert were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. TOWNER, from the Committee on Insular Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 11769) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to provide a civil government for Porto Rico, 
and for other purposes,” approved March 2, 1917, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 576), 
mei said bill and report were referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. PLATT, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to whieh was referred the bill (S. 2377) to amend section 1 of 
the act approved July 17, 1916, known as the Federal farm-lean 
aet, so as to provide for the payment of the expenses of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board and employees by the Federal land banks 
and joint stock land banks, reported the same with a 
accompanied by a report (No. 579}, which said bill and report 
50 9 to the Committee of the Whele House on the state 
0 e Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII., 

Mr. FOCHT, from the Committee on War Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 9840) for the relief of Capt. E. V. 
Dickson, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 577), which said bilt and report were referred to 
the Private Calendar, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 11980) fixing the compen- 
sation of certain officials of the Customs Service; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 11981) to provide 
for the admission, free of charge, to the public schools of the 
District of Columbia of children of parents employed at the 
Arlington National Cemetery and the Agricultural Experiment 
Farm, located in Alexandria County, Va.; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. KRAUS: A bill (H. R. 11982) to previde for the pur- 
chase of a site and for the erection of a public building thereon 
at Hartford City, Ind.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. SABATH: A bill (H. R. 11988) to amend sections 1, 
3, 4, 7, and 37 of title 2 of the national prohibition aet; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 11984) to increase the force 
and salaries in the Patent Office, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Patents.” 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 11985) to amend and 
simplify the revenue act of 1918, to repeal the excess-profits tax 
and certain other taxes, and fer other purposes; te the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 11988) to 
repeal section 2 of an act entitled An act making appropria- 
tions for the support of the Army and Navy for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917, and for other purposes”; te the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 12000) to punish 
transportation of stolen motion-picture films in interstate and 
commerce; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLANTON: Resolution (H. Res. 444) to remove 
Edward Keating from the Commission for the Reclassification 
of Salaries and to declare vaeant the position held by him 
thereon ; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. SABATH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 280) providing 
that special permits and reports relative to the use of whiskeys 
for medical purposes be suspended for 90 days; to the Com- 
mittee on the J 8 

By Mr. BLANTON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 281) to re- 
move Edward Keating from the Commission for the Reclassiflea- 
tion of Salaries and declaring vacant the position held by him 
thereon; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial from the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon, relating to the restoration to entry of certain 
lands in Klamath Falls, Oreg.; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. DALLINGER: A bill (H. R. 11987) granting a pen- 
sion to Abbie Davis Morang; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 11988) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Charles H. Bothwell; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 11989) granting an increase of 
pension to Charles A. Morrison; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 11990) granting 
a pension to William Firkins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 11991) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Henry McCombs; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LESHER: A bill (H. R. 11992) granting an increase 
of pension to Lewis C. Fosnot; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 11993) grant- 
ing a pension to Ewel King; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11994) granting a pension to Lucinda C. 
Muncey ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11995) granting a pension to John Baker; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11996) granting a pension to James M. 
Vaughn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11997) granting a pension to Hiram Hens- 
ley ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11998) granting a pension to Gellgoo Wells; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 11999) granting a pension to Elijah Spur- 
lock; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12000) granting a pension to Stephen Lyttle; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12001) granting a pension to Lafayette R. 
Kincaid; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12002) granting a pension to Rosa Taylor; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 12003) granting a 
pension to Harlan R. Hudson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 12004) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George Guilford; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: A bill (H. R. 12005) for the relief 
of Henry P. Corbin; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WATSON: A bill (H. R. 12006) for the relief of Reu- 
ben Clymer; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WEAVER: A bill (H. R. 12007) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas J. Bradshaw ; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAGO: A bill (H. R. 12008) granting an increase of 
pension to Louise Niemann; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

1057. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of E. H. 
Thomas, secretary of the Newspaper Writers’ Union No. 9, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., protesting against the passage of any so-called 
antisedition bills; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1058. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of the Fort Greene Chapter 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution, opposing all un- 
American propaganda ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1059. Also, petition of the Civil Service Forum of New York 
City, indorsing Senate bill 1699 and House bill 3419; to the 
Committee on Reform in the Ciyil Service. 

1060. By Mr. DYER: Petition of the Chamber of Commerce 
of St. Louis, Mo., relative to certain legislation now pending; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

1061. Also, petition of the Sergeant Joseph M. Fournier, Jr., 
Post, No. 3, of the American Legion, relative to discharging 
soldiers from hospitals; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1062. By Mr. ESCH: Petition of the Edwin Anderson Post, 
No. 40, of the American Legion, of Bangor, Wis., relative to 
certain legislation now pending; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

1063. By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of citizens of 
Mendota, Ill., favoring Senate bill 1699 and House bill 8149; 
to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

1064. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of the Hampden Post, 
No. 55, of the American Legion, of Baltimore, Md., urging the 
passage of House bill 5545; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

1065. Also, petition of the Export and Import Board of Trade 
of Baltimore, Md., relative to the Cummins railroad bill; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


1066. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of the Civil Service 
Forum of New York City, indorsing Senate bill 1699 and House 
bill 3149; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

1067. By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of the Oil Seeds Co., of New 
York City, relative to transportation facilities; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1068, Also, petition of E. J. Russell, of New York City, op- 
posing Senate bill 3317 and House bill 11430; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

1069. Also, petition of the Civil Service Forum of New York 
City, indorsing Senate bill 1669 and House bill 3149; to the Com- 
mittee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

1070. Also, petition of Mr. Jansen Woods, of New York City, 
opposing Senate bill 3317 and House bill 11430; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, 

1071. Also, petition of the Board of Temperance, Prohibition, 
and Public Morals of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Wash- 
ington, indorsing the Sims bill, House bill 262; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

1072. By Mr. VARE: Petition of the Philip J. Meaney Post, 
No. 249, of the American Legion, asking passage of House bill 
10650 ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1073. By Mr. WATSON: Petition of Pennsylvania Branch of 
the Woman’s International League, of Philadelphia, relative to 
war-time espionage act and Sterling-Graham and other bills; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1074. Also, petition of sundry citizens of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, urging Congress to stop the canning industries at the 
mouth of the Yukon River, Alaska; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE. 
Fripay, January 23, 1920. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, Thou art the author of peace and of righteous- 
ness. Thou art the God of order. Thy laws are over all Thy 
works and our highest achievement is to bring our activity of 
life into harmony with Thy will. In this sacred moment at the 
beginning of a new day we lift our hearts to Thee asking for 
guidance and for blessing, that we may have our hearts open to 
every impression of Thy spirit and be led to-day by the Truth 
that God reveals to us. We ask it for Christ’s sake. Amen. 


On request of Mr. Curtis, and by unanimous consent, the 
reading of the Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was dispensed 
with and the Journal was approved. 


LANDS IN KLAMATH COUNTY, OREG. 


Mr, CHAMBERLAIN, I present Senate joint memorial No. 6 
of the Oregon Legislature, which I ask may be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the appropriate committee. 

The memorial was referred to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation of Arid Lands and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

{Oregon Legislative 3 session, 1920—senate joint 
memorial No. 6—introduced by Senator Ritner (by request of Ameri- 
can Legion) and read January 14, 1920. 

To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America, in Congress assembled: 

That whereas Congressman Srxnort, of the third congres- 
sional district of the State of Oregon, has introduced a bill which 
is now pending in the Congress of the United States, having for 
its purpose the restoration to entry of certain lands in Klamath 
County, Oreg., which provides: 

“ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled: 

“Section 1. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 
hereby is, authorized and directed to determine and make public 
announcement of what Jands in and around Upper Klamath 
Lake, in Klamath County, Oreg., ceded to the United States by 
the State of Oregon by an act entitled ‘An act to authorize the 
utilization of Upper Klamath Lake, Lower or Little Klamath 
Lake, and Tule or Rhett Lake, situate in Klamath County, Oreg., 
and Goose Lake, situate in Lake County, Oreg., in connection 
with the irrigation and reclamation operations of the Reclama- 
tion Service of the United States, and to cede to the United 
States all the right, title, interest, and claim of the State of 
Oregon to any and all lands recovered by the lowering of the 
water levels or by the drainage of any or all of said lands’ 
(general laws of Oregon, 1905, p. 63) may be uncovered and 
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opened to agricultural development by drainage, or diking, not 
impairing the use of the portions of said lake, which do not cover 
title or marshlands for storage of water or irrigation in con- 
nection with the Klamath reclamation project. 

“Sec, 2. That title to all said lands can be acquired by home- 
stead entry under the general homestead laws and the provisions 
of this act, and not otherwise. That the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior is hereby authorized to permit any drainage district organ- 
ized under the laws of the State of Oregon, or any person or cor- 
poration, to dike or drain said lands at a cost to be fixed by said 
Secretary, and to have a lien on said lands as security for the 
payment of the cost of said drainage or diking. That residence 
and improvement of said lands by entryman shall not be required 
until his entry shall have been drained. 

“Seo. 3. That those who served in the military or naval forces 
of the United States during the war between the United States 
and Germany, the Spanish-American War, or the Philippine In- 
surrection, and have been honorably discharged or separated 
therefrom or placed in the Regular Army or Naval Reserve shall 
have preference and prior right to file upon and enter said lands 
under the homestead laws and the provisions of this act for a 
period of six months following the time said lands are opened to 
entry. That in opening said lands for homestead entry the 
Secretary of the Interior shall provide for the disposition thereof 
to said soldiers, sailors, and marines in one 160-acre tract to each 
entryman, by drawing, under general rules and regulations to be 
promulgated by him: Provided, That the rights and benefits 
conferred by this act shall not extend to any person who haying 
been drafted for service under the provisions of the selective- 
service act shall have refused to render such service or to wear 
the uniform of such service of the United States. 

“Sec. 4. That said lands shall not be leased, or otherwise dis- 
posed of, except under the provisions of this act, and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior is hereby authorized to perform any and 
all acts and to make such rules and regulations as may be neces- 
sary and proper for the purpose of carrying the provisions of 
this act into full force and effect.” 

Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Oregon, the House of 
Representatives concurring, That the Legislative Assembly of 
the State of Oregon favors the passage by Congress of said bill 
and to that end the Representatives and Senators in the Con- 
gress of the United States from the State of Oregon are hereby 
urged to use their influence in behalf of the passage of said bill; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the senate of the State of 
Oregon be directed to transmit by mail a copy of this memorial 
to the President of the United States Senate and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the United States, and to each 
of the Senators and Representatives of the State of Oregon in 
Congress. 

Adopted by the house January 16, 1920. 

SEYMOUR JONES, 
Speaker of the House. 

Adopted by the senate January 15, 1920. 

W. I. VINTON, 
President of the Senate. 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY, 


Mr. PHIPPS. I send to the desk a copy of a resolution 
adopted by the board of directors of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, and also resolutions adopted by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Pueblo, Colo., which I desire to have printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., January 21, 1920. 
Hon. Lawrence C. Pures, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR Senator: The board of directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States on January 20, 1920, unani- 
mously adopted preambles and a resolution expressing its 
views with respect to the urgency of action upon the treaty of 
peace with Germany and with respect to the principles which 
should be followed in taking action. 

By request of the board of directors, I am placing these pre- 
ambles and the resolution before you, through inclosure with 
this letter, and ask that they have all possible consideration 
from you. 

Very truly, yours, 
H. L. Fercuson, President. 


LIX—122 


= ‘eed ae the progress and the safety of the world demand it; 
an : 

“Whereas in order that the vital interests of the United States 
and its nationals in Europe may be fully protected and the 
attention of our Government and our people may be con- 
centrated upon our domestic problems, it is essential that 
na peace treaty be ratified immediately: Now, therefore, 

it 


“ Resolved, That the board of directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of America hereby urge the 
President and the Senate to take prompt action with respect to 
the treaty of peace with Germany, with such reservations as will 
fully safeguard every fundamental principle of the Govern- 
ment of the United States.” 

Pursto, Coro., January 5, 1920. 
Hon. L. C. PHIPPS, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: At a public meeting held in Pueblo, Colo., January 
2, 1920, the following resolutions were adopted: 


“ Whereas it is apparent that a strong effort is being made by 
interests not wholly in accord with Americanism to force a 
rn pata upon the adoption of the so-called League of 

ations: 


“ Resolved by citizens of Pueblo, Colo., regardless of party, in 
a public mecting assembled to become better informed upon 
the League of Nations, That we are unalterably opposed to any 
compromise in any way changing or modifying the Senate reser- 
vations and that the Knox resolution declaring peace be 
adopted. 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to our 
Senators, chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
and Representatives of Colorado.” 

The foregoing resolutions were adopted by a unanimous vote. 

yee JouN MARKEY, Chairman. 

est: 


J. A. Dotan, Secretary. 


Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I present a statement from Reed Col- 
lege, Portland, Oreg., in reference to the yote of the faculty on 
the peace treaty. It is short, and I ask that it may be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

REED COLLEGE, 
Portland, Oreg., December 18, 1919. 

We, the undersigned members of the faculty of Reed College, 
are convinced of the supreme importance of the ratification by 
the Senate, as soon as possible, of the treaty of peace with such 
interpretative reservations as may be proper and necessary to 
protect American interests, but which at the same time recog- 
nize the solemn duty of this country as a world power to assume 
its fair share of responsibility for the preservation of world 
peace and justice. We urge the Senators from Oregon to pro- 
mote this action. We believe that a strong majority of the 
most intelligent and public-spirited citizens of all parties in the 
State will support them in favoring a resolution ratifying the 
treaty of peace with the League of Nations covenant in terms 
that will make it clearly unnecessary to resubmit the treaty to 
the general peace conference. 

A. A. Knowlton, C. H. Gray, Susan Almira Bacon, 
W. ©. Morgan, Hudson B. Hastings, Norman F. 
Coleman, Frank L. Griffin, Florence H. Read, 
Minna W. Niemice, Elsa F. Gill, Ruth B. Comp- 
ton, Harry Beal Torrey, Carroll H. Wooddy, 
Dorothy A. Elliott, Helen Clark, Bertha K. 
Young, Margaret Walton. 

CALLING OF THE ROLL, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher Lenroot Overman 
Ball Frelinghuysen Lodge Owen 
Borah Gronna McCormick Tage 
Brandegee Hale McKellar Phelan 
Capper Harris Lean hipps 
Chamberlain Harrison McNary Pomerene/ 
Colt tehcock Moses Sheppard 
Culberson Johnson, Calif. Myers Sherman 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Nelson Smith, Ga. 
Dial Jones, Wash. New Smith, Md. 
Kellogg Newberry Smith, S. C. 
ns Kenyon Norris Smoot 
Fernald by Nugent Spencer 
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Stanicy Townsend Walsh, Mass. Williams 
Sterling Trammell Walsh, Mont. Wolcott 
Sutherland Wadsworth Warren 


" Mr. GRONNA. I desire to announce the absence of the Sen- 


ator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotrerre}, due to illness. I ask 


that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. MOSES. I wish to announce the absence of my coHeague 
[Mr. Keyes] on account of illness in his family. I make this 
announcement for the day. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce that the Senator from 


Nevada [Mr. HENDERSON], the Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
TuoMAs], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Suretps], and the 
Senator from Utah [Mtr. Krise] are absent on account of illness. 

Í wish atso to announce that the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Brokat], the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sarons], 
and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNpDERwoop] are absent on 
official business. 

I have been requested to announce that the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is detained on account of illness in his 
family. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Sixty-three Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


WITHDRAWALS OF PUBLIC LANDS (KR. DOC, NO. 629). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report showing the withdrawals of public lands during 
the period from December 1, 1918, to November 30, 1919, etc., 
which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr, SMITH of Georgia. I have received from the board of 
directors of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States a 
resolution with the request that I present it to the Senate, which 
Ido. I ask to have it read. 

The reading cterk read the resolution. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is a copy of the resolution which T sent 
to the desk and had printed in the RECORD. ~ 

Ihe VICH PRESIDENT. Very well, it win go in but once. 

Mr. PHELAN. I ask to have printed in the Recond a memorial 
of the American Legion of California. 

There being no objection, the memorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 

BAKERSFIELD, Cartr., December 29, 1919. 


Hon. James D. PHELAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sexavor: You have been forwarded a copy of the reso- 
lutions passed by the California State Department of the Ameri- 
can Legion, You will note that resolution No. 34 expresses the 
opinion of the California department that the Government 
should pay a bonus to all men who served in the World War 
of $80 a month for each month ef service. This resolution was 
very thoroughly debated at the State convention held in San 
Francisco in October, 1919. Every speaker admitted chat in 
justice the Government should do something of this sort. Those 
opposing the resolution were simply against a clear-cut state- 
ment by the legion on the bonus question and wanted to leave it 
fo the discretion of Congress. The resolution was voted by rofl 
call at the convention and there were 417 votes for the resoht- 
tion and 102 against it. 

At Minneapolis the national convention passed the bonus ques- 
tion back to Congress only after Cewgressman ROYAL C. JOHN- 
son, of South Dakota, who was there as a delegate, assured the 
convention that Congress would eonsider the statement that the 
American Legion believed that there should be a provision for 
adjusted compensation would be sufficient to insure the hearty 
support of a bonus measure from the Members of Congress. 

The advocacy of a bonus or adjusted compensation is some- 
what embarrassing to the members of the American Legion, 
inasmuch as those members will be the recipients of the bene- 
fits, but without question 99 per cent of the men who served 
believe that the Government should pay a bonus and do so with- 
out delay. The 1 per cent against the bonus are men in such 
financial position that they are beyond need. Many of us are 
not in need of a bonus, but it would be exceedingly selfish to let 
our own position interfere with the needs of eur less fortunate 
comrades. You realize that many men assumed family obliga- 
tions before they entered the service, during their term of serv- 
ice, or immediately upon their return, and now find themselyes 
utterly unable to cope with their new obligations. 

The reports given by the Morris Plan Banks show that a 
great number of their loans are made to mem who have returned 
from the service, who have had to mortgage thetr carning power 
to meet urgent and immediate obligations, If the Government 
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fails to vote a bonus, it will be placing a premium on draft 
evaders and slackers, who received the benefits of high war-time 
wages and were able to buy automobiles and homes, while men 
who were serving their country are compelled to go into debt to 
a degree that will hamper them for at least several years in 
putting themselves upon their prewar footing. 

I was chairman of the resolutions committee at the California 
State convention and a delegate to the Minneapolis convention 
and I know that it was thought by every delegate present that 
Congress would give justice to the men who had served. Those 
of us from California hope that the California delegation In 

will stand as a unit back of the California Department 
of the American Legion in its request that the Government give 
a cash bonus, based upon the tength of service. 

You will hear it advanced that the men are not capable of 
taking care of their money if they are to receive it from the 
Government. That is a vicious and malicious statement made 
by men who have little appreciation of the fact that those who 
served were intelligent and capable, and Inasmuch as the Gov- 
ernment did not allow them fo stipulate fust what they would 
do while in the service it would not be wise to attempt to stlpu- 
Tate to them just what they should do now that they are out of 
the service with their adjusted compensation. 

Canada, with its limited resources, has recognized Hs men and 
is endlenvoring to give them a foothold in civil Tife upon their 
return, and it is to be sincerely hoped that our country, the 
greatest and wealthiest, will not be among the last to give re- 
cognition of the services of fhe men who answered her call in 
fime of need. It is commion knowledge that many thousands of 
men who served In the World War are in very urgent need of 
financial assistance, and it is a strain upon their loyalty and 
good will toward their country to overlook their needs at this 


time. 
Yours, very sincerely, Tios. W. McManus, 
Vice President American Legion of California. 


Mr. ELKINS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., praying for the enactment of legislation making 
appropriations for the constrnetion of Federal highways 
throughout the country, which was referred to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. MOSES presented a petition ef sundry citizens of Han- 
over, N. H., praying for a compromise looking to an early ratifi- 
cation of the treaty of peace with Germany, which was ordered 
to Iie on the table. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND presented a petition of the Automobile 
Club and the Automobile Dealers’ Association of Wheeling, W. 
Va, praying for the enactment of legislation muking appropria~ 
tions for the construction of Federal highways throughent the 
country, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices: 
and Post Roads. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON MILIPARY AFFAIRS. 


Mr. MYERS, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 810) for the relief of John Murphy, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
878) thereon. 

Mr. SPENCER, froni the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 8819) to amend an act entitled 
“An act making appropriations for the support of the Army for 
the fisem? year ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes,” 
approved July 11, 1919, reported it with amendinents and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 379) thereon. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3750) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the settlement of claims of officers and 
enlisted men of the Army for the less ef private property do- 
stroyed in the military service of the United States,” approved 
March 3, 1885, as amended by the act of July 9, 1918, and for 
other purposes, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 380) thereon, 

BILLS AND JOENT RESOLUTION INTROBUCED, 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimeus consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. KIRBY: 

A bill (S. 3779) to authorize the Ozark Forest rond- improve- 
ment district, of Baxter County, Ark., to construct and maintain 
a bridge across the White River, near Norfolk, Ark. ; to the Com- 
mittee on Connneree. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 3780) further to regulate public utilities in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 3781) to create the offices of third assistant proba- 
tion officer and stenographer and typist for the probation. office 
of the police court of the District of Columbia; and 
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A bill (S. 3782) to authorize the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to close streets, roads, or highways in the District 
of Columbia rendered useless or unnecessary by reason of the 
opening, extension, widening, or straightening of other streets, 
roads, or highways, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A bill (S. 3783) providing for the allotment of lands within 
the Fort Belknap Reservation, Mont., and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 8784) granting an increase of pension to Hamilton 
K. Williams (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 3785) to amend the Penal Code; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

A bill (S. 8786) granting a pension to August L. S. Becker; 

A bill (S. 3787) granting a pension to Edgar B. Stuart; 

Se bill (S. 3788) granting an increase of pension to Elias B. 
sh; 

A bill (S. 3789) granting an increase of pension to Sophrona 
J. Spencer (alias Owen) ; and 

A bill (S. 3790) granting a pension to Carrie McFadden; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ELKINS: 

A bill (S. 8791) granting an increase of pension to George P, 
Thompson; to the Committee on Pensions: 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 8792) to reorganize and increase the efficiency 
of the United States Army, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 8793) granting a pension to Leon H. Coombs; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, JONES of Washington: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 148) authorizing the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to participate in the National Marine Ex- 
position to be held in New York in April, 1920; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

LAND FOR WALTER REED HOSPITAL, 

Mr, SPENCER. I introduce a joint resolution and ask that 
it be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 147) to amend the Army ap- 
propriation act approved July 11, 1919, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. SPENCER. I am authorized by the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs to report back favorably without amendment the 
joint resolution which I have just introduced, and I ask that 
it may go to the calendar, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be placed 
on the calendar, 

RIVERTON PROJECT, WYOMING. 


Mr. WARREN submitted an amendment proposing to increase 
the appropriation for continuation of investigations, construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of the Riverton project, Wy- 
oming, from $50,000 to $150,000, intended to be proposed by him 
to the Indian appropriation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

CONSTRUCTION WORK AT MILITARY POSTS. 


Mr. SHEPPARD submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 8819) to amend an act entitled 
“An act making appropriations for the support of the Army for 
the fiscal year ending June 80, 1920, and for other purposes,” 
approved July 11, 1919, which was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

EMPLOYMENT OF ASSISTANT CLERK, 


Mr. JONES of Washington submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res, 288), which was referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be, and is hereby, author- 
ized to employ an assistant clerk at the rate of $1,680 per annum, to 
be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate during the present 
session of the Sixty-sixth Congress. 


HEIRS OF JOSEPH SHAW. 


Mr. KENYON submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
289), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to pay jointly, out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate, to Cora Shaw, Mabel Shaw Hedekin, and Edna Shaw Hutson, 
daughters of Joseph Shaw, late an employee in the folding room of the 
Senate, a sum equal to six months’ compensation at the rate he was 
receiving by law at the time of bis death, said sum to be considered as 
including funeral expenses an} all other allowances, 


NEW YORK AND SOUTHERN PORTS. 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, we are considering what disposi- 
tion shall be made of the ships. I present an editorial, reprinted 
in the Charleston News and Courier from one of the New York 
papers, which I ask may be printed in the Rxecorp without 
reading. = 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[Editorial leader from the News and Courier, Charleston, S. C., of 
Jan. 20, 1920.] 
NEw YORK AND SOUTHERN PORTS. 

“ In the light of the determined efforts which are being made 
by New York to prevent by any and all means the diversion of 
foreign trade from New York through southern ports, it is 
interesting to note again the congested traffic conditions which 
exist in New York Harbor. According to the New York Journal 
of Commerce of last Saturday, ‘harbor facilities at the port 
of New York are so overwhelmed by export trade demands that, 
in the opinion of underwriters and shippers, commodity deteriora- 
tion, theft and pilferage, misplacement, and delayed shipments 
prevail to an extent hitherto unprecedented.’ 

“The New York Journal of Commerce says that the losses 
resulting from the conditions which it describes are declared 
by those acquainted with the facts to be ‘appalling.’ It states 
that the congestion is confined to no particular district but 
prevails generally along all wharf frontages, but goes on to 
give a vivid picture of the situation in those districts where 
conditions are particularly bad. Here is the state of affairs 
which exists in the Chelsea district, along the North River, the 
Weehawken section, both shores of the East River where ure 
deep-water facilities, and along the ‘ Atlantic Basin’ in Brook- 
lyn: 

In these pl ods of all li to the el ts. Eve 
the makeshift rden is usual 2 3 iain tie. spon ‘the 
bulkheads with neither covering above nor protection from the soil 
beneath. Goods in burlap or other types of bagging, packed in thin 
boards, or, as is often the case, in open crating, are beat upon by wind 
and rain for indefinite periods. 

“Not only are piers and bulkheads generally piled high with vast 
quantities of unprotected goods, but the same thing is true with respect 
to lighters. Far beyond the pierheads to which they are attached 
they swing in long strings. The i ion and surveying officials of 
one large insurance company asserted that fleets of lighters were 
3 chained together, fastened to a single plerhead, and left to 
drift, in one case the radius of the drift being approximately 1,000 
feet. It was said that this is in direct violation of the oe 0 ances, 

ese lighters 


but even more to be deplored was the fact that many of 


are loaded either with perishable commodities or with goods which 


materially deteriorate upon long continued exposure to wind and rain, 

“ Inadequate pro on from the weather is supplemented by inade- 
quate safı against thievery. Along cert ore, fronts, notably 
the Chelsea frontage, the thieving elements seem to be in a high state of 
organization and are no longer content with petty pilferage, but steal 
by the case or by entire consignments. Entire cargoes of Lighters have 
not proved to be beyond their undertaking, according to statements 
from sources known to be ee! reliable. It was asserted that the 
vast quantities of unhoused goods on lighter decks, piers, and barns 
made protection by ordinary police methods entirely unsuccessful. 

“Tt is said that practically all of the congested goods to be 
found along the New York water front are for export trade, and 
as an illustration of how difficult it is to get traffic moved 
promptly through New York one inspector is quoted as saying 
that ‘119 automobiles, according to his count, remained in one 
spot for four and a half months.“ The Journal of Commerce 
says that ‘chaos exists generally in and around the wharves.’ 
Yet in the face of these conditions, New York is determined that 
the southern ports shall not be utilized if it can put a stop to 
the movement to bring this about. Her agents, acting for her, 
are bringing all the pressure they can from many directions to 
destroy the hopes which exist in the South for the building up 
of a foreign trade through the South Atlantic ports and for the 
development of these ports. 

“One week from to-day, on next Tuesday, January 27, there 
will be a hearing before the Senate Committee on Commerce at 
Washington which is of great importance to Charleston and the 
other South Atlantic ports. It has been arranged by the Mid- 
west-Gulf-South Atlantic committee, representing these three 
sections of the country for the promotion of foreign trade 
through southern ports, and the Senate Committee on Commerce 
has promised to give a full day to this hearing. In connection 
with this hearing Mr. Matthew Hale has arranged for a confer- 
ence at the New Willard to meet Senators and Congressmen of 
the Mississippi Valley and South Atlantic States at which the 
need of continuing export rates will be discussed. A vigorous 
effort is on foot emanating from New York to annul these rates, 
and unless concerted action can be got from those who have the 
welfare of this section and of this movement on their hearts 
there is danger that the attack from New York will succeed. 

“Nothing can be more evident than that New York now has 
u larger volume of foreign traffic than she is able to accommo- 
date. The stutements quoted above from the New York Journal 
of Commerce prove that. It must be borne in mind that the 
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condition which the Journal of Commerce describes is one which 
has lasted now overa period of several years, and which during 
that time has grown steadily worse instead of better. Patriotic 
citizens all over the country were aroused two years ago to the 
necessity of opening the southern ports to this foreign trade in 
order to relieve the dangerous congestion which exists at New 
York. It is the selfishness of New York which would defeat the 
movement which, under the able leadership of Mr. Hale, has 
been -making rapid progress in that direction. Charleston and 
South Carolina in this crisis should give Mr. Hale the support 
which he requires. This city’s business men should send to 
Washington the strongest possible delegation to represent its 
interests and the interests of the southern ports at the hearing 
which is to be held before the Senate Committee on Commerce 
next Tuesday.” 
SEDITIOUS ACTS AND UTTERANCES. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I present an analysis of the Nel- 
son or Davey bill and the Sterling bill, which I ask to have 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

ANALYSIS OF THE NELSON OR DAVEY BILL AND STARLING BILL. 
DAVEY BILL IS IDENTICAL WITH THE NELSON BILI-——THE NELSON OR DAVEY 

BILL IS THR BILL RECOMMENDED AND TRANSMITTED TO CONGRESS IN 

Is REPORT OF NOVEMBER 14, 1039. 

“ The Nelson bill purports to prohibit the doing or threatening 
of any ‘act of force’ (not defined) against any person or property 
or any act of terrorism, hate, revenge, or injury’ (not defined) 
against the person or property of a Government bay pe with 
subversive intent. That is sedition. It also provides for the 
punishment of promoting sedition ’"—defined to cover the adyo- 
cacy or justification of sedition as thereinbefore defined or con- 
nection with an organization concerned with such advocacy or 
justification. 

“The Sterling bin prohibits advocacy of the overthrow or 
change of government by force, violence, or physical injury to 
person or property. 

“The Sterling bill seems moderate in comparison with the 
Nelson bill. Its moderation, however, is a moderation of lan- 
guage and not of substance, It has the same vice of not saying 
what it really means. It is the more deceptive for less clearly 
snggesting the excesses to which it will lend itself. 

“ Both bills are disingenuous. What the authors are after is 
not the finding of a person who actually preaches violent acts 
(Sterling bill) or expresses subversive intent (Nelson bill). 
That person is altogether too hard to find. What the authors 
are really after is a chance to put up to magistrates, postmasters, 
and juries the question whether extremist doctrines do not in 
themselves imply advocacy of force and violence, or subversive 
intent, and so make their holder jailable. The answer to the 
question depends on one fact only, a fact outside the record, 
namely, the liberal or conservative tendency of the person who 
has to answer it. And the legal percentage of liberals in court 
rooms seems to be kept down to about the percentage of benzoate 
of soda under the pure-food law. A jury of a man’s peers in a 
free-speech case means a jury of 100 per cent Americans and who 
are also 100 per cent conservative and 100 per cent ignorant of 
the most elementary theories of socialism, industrial unionism, 
the labor movement, and, if possible, social betterment in general. 
The very ideals of socialism and communism in their most 
pacifist forms shock an average jury to such an extent that they 
mistake the shock itself for force and violence. When you give 
district attorneys the chance of going to trial on an issue of 
advocating force and violence or ‘intent to change the Govern- 
ment, they are very nearly as well off as if the crime were de- 
fined as mere disagreement with existing conditions. 

The Nelson bill, S. 3448. 
INTENT. 

Section 1. Whoever with the intent to levy war against the United 
States 

“What is evidence of ‘Intent to levy war’? An undertaking 
to organize and drill a band of rebels in a mountain fastness 
would be clear. ‘That is not the case, however, which will arise. 
In the practical application of the statute excited prosecutors 
will persuade excited jurymen to infer ‘intent to levy war’ 
from the mere fact of advocacy of extreme doctrines. 
or to cause the change, overthrow, or destruction of the Government— 

„The preposterousness of the word ‘change’ in this connec- 
tion is obvious. Advocacy of the substitution of a commission 
form of government for government by President, Congress, and 
Supreme Court—or even of so unfundamental as a change to 
executive from legislative budget making—would evince a suf- 
ficiently criminal intent. 

“Tt does not follow that the omission of the word ‘change’ 
would make the proyision reasonable. ‘Intent to cause the 
overthrow or destruction of the Government,’ of course, does 


not mean intent to cause violent or unlawful overthrow or de- 
struction. Expression of a preference for constitutional mon- 
archy, for example, at a time when men’s passions were heated 
with respect to the merits of such a form of government, would, 
as a practical matter, be sufficient, 

or of any of the laws— 

“The Anti-Saloon League has undoubtedly had lately, and 
the brewers and liquor interests have undoubtedly at present, 
85 kind of an intent which it is here proposed to make a criminal 
ntent, 
or authority thereof— 

“Some time ago Macy's department store, in New York City, 
posted an invitation to sign a petition for the repeal of luxury 
taxes containing in glaring black capitals this statement: 
Luxury taxes discourage industry and make for unemploy- 
ment.’ It is obvious that such a placard tends to dampen the 
zeal and ardor of merchants and customers for paying luxury 


| taxes; it would follow, as a natural and probable consequence, 


that some person thus made apathetic or hostile would now and 
then evade his luxury tax. Since everyone is presumed to in- 
tend the natural and probable consequences of his acts, it follows 
that R. H. Macy & Co., in exhibiting such a placard, intended to 
change, overthrow, or destroy the authority of the luxury-tax 
aw. 


or to cause the overthrow or destruction of all forms of late or organized 
government— 


“This, like the ‘intent to levy war’ clause, is a bid for the 
approval of people who hate anarchy and do not realize the 
ingenuity of prosecutors in persuading juries to make far-fetched 
inferences from remote evidence. 

or to oppose, prevent, kinder, or delay the exeoution of any law of 
the United States— 

During the war Congress n money for the pur- 
chase of munitions. Conditions in some of the industries where 
these munitions were produced were intolerable; the life and 
safety of employees were needlessly exposed; the hours were 
long; the wages were low; there was not recognition of the 
fact that the employees were sentient human beings. It was 
proposed to organize strikes. This was held evidence of intent 
to oppose, prevent, hinder, and delay the execution of the laws 
appropriating money for the purchase of munitions at the plants 
in question. 
or the free performance by the United States Government or any one 
of its officers, agents, ar employces of its or his public duty— 

“Tt is the duty of the United States Government and many 
of its agents to procure materials. The performance of these 
duties would be obstructed by strikes in the industries pro- 
ducing these supplies, however proper and legitimate the occa- 
sion might be for a strike. And, again, on the familiar theory 
that persons are presumed to intend the natural and probable 
consequences of their acts, the organization of such a strike 
would be presumptive evidence of intent to interfere with the 
performance by the Government and its officers of their public 
dut 

y FORBIDDEN ACTS. 
commits or attempts or threatens to commit any act of force against 
any person or any y— 

In the case already referred to the proposal to organize 
strikes against intolerable conditions was held to evince not 
only intent to oppose, prevent, hinder, and delay the execution 
of laws, but to include the further element of forece—i. e., the 
inference was of intent ‘by force to prevent, hinder, and 
delay’ the execution of various laws, in violation of section 6 
of the Criminal Code. Thus a strike—any strike—may be an 
act of force against both persons and property. 
or any act of terroriam,— 

“The possibilities attending the introduction of a word like 
this, with no precise definition, into such a statute are too 
obvious to call for comment. 
hate,— 

“The gesture of thumbing the nose may be punished by 20 
years in prison and a $10,000 fine if done with intent to change 
the law by a sufficiently unpopular person at a time of sufficient 
hysteria. 
revenge, or injury against the person or property of any officer, agent, or 
employee of the United States— 

“The Kaiser possibly had as adequate a protection against 
lese majeste as this would confer upon the President of the 
United States. But the Kaiser's prime minister most assuredly 
had no such personal sanctity as that with which it is contem- 
plated to invest the janitor of the Post Office Building. 

22 = 1 irhoever m 4. yg A 3 rr prints, or ciroulates, — 
aids or abeta the e 2 writing, sprinting, ar 
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teaching which advises, advocates, teaches, or justifice any act of sedi- 
tion as hereinbefore defined, or any act which tends to excite sedition 
aa hereinbefore defined— 

“There can obviously be no check upon the kind of prosecu- 
tion to be instituted under this language except the modera- 
tion and discretion which the Attorney General will doubtless 


promise to employ. We shall have courts gravely litigating 
the significance of salmon-colored petticoats or the wearing of 
Red Cross buttons in the right lapel instead of in the left. 

With the first set of fme verbs there is no qualification 
as to knowledge, willfulness, or intent. Supposing that it 
has been held that the following words criminally justify an 
act of sedition: R. H. Macy & Co. ought not to be punished 
for declaring that luxury taxes make for unemployment.’ 
Suppose the New York World prints this news item: ‘John 
Smith has been convicted for saying that R. H. Macy & Co. 
should not be punished for declaring that luxury taxes make 
for unemployment.’ Then the New York World is itself guilty 
of ‘promoting sedition.’ 

“The second set of verbs is qualified by ‘knowingly.’ Any- 
one who ‘knowingly’ displays or prints, whatever his intent, 
is guilty. The World may publish the fact that John Smith is 
indicted for sedition, but not what his alleged sedition con- 
sisted of. 
or 


object,-in sachole or pa: 
3 of any act of sedition as herein or the incit- 

g of sedition as hereinbefore defined— 

“What is affiliation with an organization? What constitutes 
* assisting’ an organization? What is an organization? What 
is an organization which is not formally organized? 

“Tt has been ‘held that acts and expressions of members of 
an organization are evidence of its objects. A member or 
assister or affiliator can not rely upon an innocent charter or 
organization agreement. He becomes in effect an insurer of the 
private conduct of all the members. 
shall be deemed guilty of promoting sedition. 


“The Sterling bill, S. S317. 


Section 1. That it shall be 
ad rise the 
acil, 


ment or the Con- 


or violence to 
delay the execution of any law of the United States, 
“A reader of this section unfamiliar with the ingenuity of 
prosecutors might infer that it is intended to punish only ad- 
vocuey of the use of force or violence or physical injury to per- 
son or property for the a ent of certain ends. The 
accompanying analysis of the Nelson bill has presented illustra- 
tions of the kind of far-fetched inferences which ingenious prose- 
cutors, in collusion with hysteria, can persuade juries to make. 
“Tt is intolerable that the determination of the political ends 
and aims in men's minds should be left to the judgment of their 
passionate adversaries. 
“ Rec, 2. That the display or exhibition at any 
„ public or private, of any flag, 


physical 
on or |, the Government o govern- 
ay ig 3 te be rm et ag clare dang a 
The prehibition of emblems symbolizing or indicating sinister 
purposes is more harmful than their display. Who is going to 
determine what is an emblem or what an emblem symbolizes? 
Who is hurt by its display? Does it entail such a danger that 
it is worth while to punish 10 persons mistakenly for display- 
ing something which is not in fact an emblem, or which does not 
in fact symbolize any sinister purpose, in order to prevent ene 
futile Ubintentioned display? 8 
“ Sections 3 and 4. 


“These sections make written matter which violates the pre- | 
ceding sections unmaflable and nontranspertable. The futility | 


of expecting a Postmaster General or other public official to be 
less bigoted and less unintelligent in the interpretation of the 
meaning of controversial doctrines than 12 ordinary jurymen 
needs no demonstration.” 


SHIPPING BOARD CLATMS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. FERNALD. I ask unanimous consent again this morning 
to take from the calendar Senate bill 3451. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Let me inquire what the bill is? 


Mr. FERNALD. It is the bill I called up yesterday morning 
for the relief of wooden-ship builders. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 3451) authoriz- 
ing the United States Shipping Board to adjust the claims of 
wooden-ship builders arising out of the prosecution of the war. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I had hoped that the brief 
statement of facts which I made yesterday might be sufficient 
to warrant the passage of the bill, but some statements were 
made in the Senate at that time which I can not permit to go 
unchallenged. 

It was stated on the floor of the Senate that the bill had been 
very carelessly and loosely drawn. To that statement I object. 
First of all, it was drawn by a Senator who is considered to be 
one of the best lawyers in the Senate. It was carefully consid- 
ered for several days by the Committee on Commerce, on which 
the chairman of the Committee on the 

ciary and 12 other eminent lawyers of the Senate of the 

than that I have taken the trouble 

myself to consult one of the best constitutional attorneys in 

the country, so considered by Senators on both this and the 

other side of the Chamber. In view of these facts it would 

seem to me to be entirely unfair and unjust that such state- 
ments should go to the people of the country. A 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERNALD, I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator does not mean that the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary was 
present when the amendments were considered or that he agreed 
to them? 

Mr. FERNALD. I think that Senator was present at the last 
meeting of the committee. 

Mr. NELSON. No; I was not present when the bill was 
considered by the committee. It was difficult to get a quorum, 
and the clerk of the committee asked me if I might be counted 
to make a quorum; but I was unable to be present on account 
of my duties in connection with another committee. I had no 
opportunity to vote on the amendments, and they do not meet 
with my concurrence. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr, President, I desire to make the state- 
ment that in the final disposition of the bill by the committee 
a quorum was present and every member present yoted that the 
bill should be reported as I have reported it, with the amend- 
ments. 

Having brushed aside that statement, because I believe it 
ought to be cleared, I wish to say that we seem to forget that 
scarcely two years ago the was at war and we were 
giving to the President of the United States, and very properly 
so, all the authority that seemed necessary for the carrying on 
of the Great War. He immediately inaugurated new depart- 
ments, instituted new bureaus for conducting the war, and 
among others were the United States Shipping Board and the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. The members of those cor- 
porations begged people all over the country te come te Wash- 
ington to confer on matters which were to be brought before 
those corporations or departments. 

We were appropriating money by the millions and hundreds 
of millions in those days to carry on the war. We were rais- 
ing an army of 4,000,000 men. We were getting active in every 
line of busimess in the country. The mumitions factories, the 
steel factories—in fact, every manufactory in the United 
States—was set to work and thousands of contracts were made, 
entirely invalid, but for the purpose of immediate and speedy 
action. 

With ali the preparations that were made for the munitions 
of war and the manufacture of everything that could help to 
win the war, we had an army of 2,000,000 soldiers who were 
being trained on this side of the water, and one of the great 
essentials in carrying on the war was to get them to the other 
side. The United States Shipping Board, knowing that emer- 

and having been told by the President of the United 
States that it was a most important factor in the carrying on 
ef the war, brought men from almost every State, in fact 
from every State on the Gulf and the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts, to engage in the building of ships. They were told that 
the Government needed ships, more ships, and more ships, and 
they were invited and begged and implored to build ships, and 
every man who knew anything about the building of ships was 
sent into action; and before any contracts were made they were 
told that this department was a business organization; that 
there was to be no red tape about this; that business was to be 
done in a businesslike way over the table as among business 
men, and before eontracts were even made with these men they 
were implored to go back heme and get busy. I am telling no 
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fiction, Mr. President; but, taken from the files of the United 
States Shipping Board, letters will be found to men in all parts 
of the Pacific and Atlantic coasts imploring them to get busy 
in the building of ships; and, acting on that suggestion, men 
did start in the building of ships. 

They built ways; they got their organizations together; they 
went to every man who had any property in their immediate 
vicinity; they went to the banks and organized financially to 
carry on the building of these ships. The work was begun, and 
after it was nicely and finally started it was decided that the 
contraet which had been contemplated by the United States 
Shipping Board was not workable. They had first endeavored 
to have steel ships, and then it was found that the steel mills 
in the country were engaged for at least two years ahead, and 
it was impossible to build steel ships for at least two years. 
On the other side of the water ships were being sunk by sub- 
marines at the rate of 10 to 40 a day, and it was the plea from 
the other side of the ocean that we people on this side must 
build ships to get our soldiers and sailors across the water; 
and, whatever may be said about the conduct of this war, no 
man has a right to criticize the activity of the Navy in getting 
our boys safely on the other side of the water. We built ships. 
It was impossible to build steel ships, and every little wood- 
ship builder in this country got busy in the building of ships. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have not been able as yet to find any 
written report on this bill. 

Mr. FERNALD. I made a report yesterday. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does not the Senator think it would be 
wise to defer the consideration of the bill until Senators can 
have an opportunity to examine the report? 

Mr. FERNALD. This bill has been reported several days; 
and it does seem to me that men who have a just and honest 
claim against this Government, and have been deprived of their 
funds for 14 months, while others who have been manufacturing 
all kinds of munitions have had their contracts validated by 
the Congress of the United States, ought now to have immediate 
action, and this bill ought to have immediate passage. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to ask the Senator whether 
the report has been printed? 

Mr. FERNALD. I think it has been. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to call the Senator’s at- 
tention to the fact that on the bill itself, calendar No. 334, as 
printed, there is no notation that there has been a report made 
upon the bill; and, therefore, if it has been printed, there is a 
mistake in printing the bill itself, as now on the calendar. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, my bill bears a notation that 
it was reported by the Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] on 
the 2ist instant. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, that is a different thing; but the report 
should be noted upon the bill as reported to the Senate. 

Mr. LENROOT. Did the Senator make a report? 

Mr. FERNALD. I made a report yesterday. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Of course, the report is of no use to the 
Senate, and throws no light on the subject, unless it is printed 
and supplied to Senators. 1 should like to ask the Senator 
some questions. 

Mr. FERNALD. I shall be glad to answer them. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. How many claims are involyed in this 
matter of wooden ships? 

Mr. FERNALD. The president of the Shipping Board is un- 
able to determine the exact number of claims. There have 
been already about 70 adjusted and paid. In the Congress last 
year there was an appropriation of $55,000,000 to pay these 
claims. 

To go back a little, if the Senator will permit me, in the can- 
cellation of these matters the Government saved about $125,- 
000,000, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I understand that claim, but I am trying 
to secure some information. 

Mr. FERNALD. I am trying to answer the question. The 
appropriation of $55,000,000 was estimated. The shipbuilders 
of the country were invited to Washington and asked to make a 
report as to about the amount that was necessary to pay their 
claims. They estimated a total of $55,000,000 for the payment 
of the entire bill of all the shipbuilders. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Were these claims presented? 

Mr. FERNALD. An estimate of them was made. They were 
not all presented, but each man simply made his estimate. Then 
they commenced the settlement of these claims, and it was 
found that on the basis of the returns from the shipbuilders the 
settlements by the Shipping Board amounted to less than 25 per 


cent of the claims of the shipbuilders. In the case of the 70 
claims that were settled, it cost only one-fourth as much as it 
was estimated by the shipbuilders; so that without doubt the 
amount of $55,000,000, which was appropriated, was at least 
three times as much as was necessary. Now, it is not possible 
to tell the exact number, because these men were scattered all 
over the country, and they were building anywhere from one 
small ship to very many large ships; but the amount of $15,- 
600,000, estimated to be required to pay the claims, is doubtless 
more than will be required. 

ion oes acetal Mr. President, will the Senator yield at that 
point? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. This estimate of $15,000,000 did not con- 
template the incorporation of the amendments that the commit- 
se has incorporated, which will vastly increase the expendi- 

res. 
fa EDGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 

n 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. I thoroughly agree with the Senator's contention 
that these claims, where they are just, should be settled; but 
does the Senator agree that this suggested amendment gives any 
discretion to the Shipping Board in making such adjustments, 
at the bottom at page 3: 

That in adjusting such 
an amount seat to 5 . 118 ay 


plants, facilities, machinery, and equipment d - 
nection with the construction of ships or ba . 


the United States Shipping Board or the United States Shipping Board 


lants, facilities, machin and equipm ustm 
— such amount as the contracts 8 uf n a 


Does not that make the settlements almost a matter of arbi- 
trary decision? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator just a 
moment to remind him of this fact: This bill follows along 
the lines of the precedents which have been established already, 
not only by the Senate but by Congress. It is conceded, and 
the evidence shows, that millions of dollars of war contracts 
were made without any authority of law, and made in many 
cases by officers of the Army and by the Secretary of War over 
the telephone, sometimes by letter, sometimes by persons who 
really had no specific authority to contract upon the part of the 
Government; and yet the Congress passed a bill in the Sixty- 
fifth Congress, Public, No. 322, which authorized the Secretary 
of War to adjust, pay, or discharge any agreement, express 
or implied, upon a fair and equitable basis that had been en- 
tered into in good faith, and so forth. I am going to ask that 
that law be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Public, No. 322, Sixty-fifth Congress, H. R. 13274.] 


An act to provide relief in cases of contracts connected with the prosecu- 
tion of the war, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is 
authorized to anoen pay, or W irs agreement, e oe he 
lied, upon a fair an table basis t has been entered into, in good 
aith during the present emergency and prior to November 12, 1918, by 
any officer or agent pe! under his authority, direction, or instruc- 
ent, with an „ or corporation 
ereof, or for dama 


or an 
committee of Congress hereafter duly appointed, from the Tight or 
recovery of any money paid 
ered into, or 

yment made under the 
— defrauded, and the right of recover, 
against the executors, administrators, heirs, successors, and assigns, of 
any party or parties: And provided further, That nothing in this act 
shall be construed to relieve any officer or agent of the United States 
from criminal prosecution under the provisions of any statute of the 
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United States for any fraud or criminal conduct: And 2 
That this act shall in no way relieve or excuse. any 
from such criminal prosecution because of 


in ne manner of the execution of such a ‘agreement And fy 7 5 5 


may tend to criminate the person givin: 

bab eps from testifying, but such evidence or 5 shall n 

d against such person in the 3 ee eee 
Bec. 2. That the Court of 3 ps 

petition of Fee individual, Aen —— or corporation referred to 


ot be 


in section 1 hereof to find and award fair and just compensation in 
the cases spe — said section in the event Hat such individual, 
firm, y, or Page acorn shall not be willing te accept the 

ment, nsation offered by the 


payment, or compe: y of War as 
hereinbefore provided, or in the event that the Secretary of War shall 
fail or refuse to offer a satisfactory adjustment, payment, or compen- 
sation as provided for in said section. 

Sac. 3. That the Secretary of War, through such agency as he may 
designate or establish, is empowered, upon such terms as he or it 
determine to be in the interest of the United States, to make equitable 
and fair adjustments and agreements, upon ake termination or in settle- 


services 
the United Btates Posy an: so a og vernments, 
or not such agreements. or arrangements have m entered into in 
accordance with applicable statutory provisions ; and the other provisions 
of this ae ct shall not be applicable te Poach adjustments. 
That whenever, under the provisions of this act, the Secre- 
tary of Was shall make an award to any prime contractor with 

Il have sublet to any other 
person, 


faith made expenditures, 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Not only that, Mr. President, but 
the terms of the pending bill are not dissimilar from the terms 
of the bill which was passed at that time. They went still 
further than that, and in the bill to which I have called atten- 
tion they authorized the payment upon a just and equitable 
basis of claims, express or implied, that were incurred in pro- 
ducing chrome and other minerals that were necessary for the 
prosecution of the war. So we are not going blindly into this 
legislation. We are doing the fair thing, and exactly the same 
thing that was done in reference to war and other contracts 
that were made really informally and without any express 
authority of law. If it was right then, it is right now that 
these people should be paid in exactly the same way. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, may I follow up the question by 
asking the Senator from Oregon if the same language appears 
in the act to which he is now referring? ‘This is certainly 
arbitrary. This amendment gives no discretion, as I read it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have not compared the language 
of the two bills, but the purpose of the bills is practically the 
same. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. I certainly would agree with the bill as 
originally drawn; there is no possible objection to that; but 
these amendments go far beyond the validation-of-contracts 
bill that was passed by Congress. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Of course, I assume that some 
amendments will be made to the bill. So far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, I do not want to open the doors of the Treas- 
ury wide to every claim that might come in; but I do feel that 
these men, who acted in perfect good faith and were complying 
with the requests of the department, ought to be paid the 
amount due them. 

Mr. LENROOT. There is no controversy about that; but I 
should like to ask the Senator whether he understands that 
under the amendment proposed by the committee a man might 
have entirely completed his contract with the Government and 
then put in a claim for the salvage of the yard, without any 
assurance from any representative of the Government that he 
would ever get another contract, and yet under this amend- 
ment every shipyard in this country would have to be paid for 
out of the Treasury? Does the Senator agree that any such 
legislation as that is wise? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I do not think the bill goes to the 
extent that the Senator claims, but he may be right in his con- 
struction of it. I shall be glad if he will call attention to the 
Se provision to which he refers. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield to the Senator from Florida; yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I want to say that I do not think the pur- 
pose of the amendment was to open the door to any such settle- 
ment as the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] apprehends; 
and, furthermore, I am satisfied that the parties interested here 
do not ask, under this bill, any different plan or basis of settle- 
ment than that which was pursued originally by the Shipping 
Board in making the settlements of some 70 cases which they 
have already made. Some five or six million dollars were paid 
out in the adjustment of those claims, and the people now inter- 
ested are perfectly willing to have those settlements continue 
upon the basis which had been agreed upon by the board, and 
which was actually put into practice originally. They are not 
asking any different plan of settlement than that. They have 
proposed certain amendments, however, because after hearings 
it was suggested that a very strict construction might be placed 
upon this language which would eliminate the principle of fair- 
ness and equity in the settlement of these claims and hold them 
down to a strict, technical construction of precise language—for 
instance, whether a given person was an authorized representa- 
tive of the Shipping Board or Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

The chairman of the board would hold, under that construc- 
tion, that it meant the president or the vice president or the 
general manager, duly authorized to make contracts. When this 
work was going on, however, the Shipping Board and Emergency 
Fleet Corporation sent out representatives all over the country 
to negotiate contracts for the building of ships, and those men 
were the representatives of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, nl- 
though they were not officials of that corporation holding the 
relation to the corporation that an officer authorized to sign con- 
tracts would be required to hold; but they went out as agents of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, and as its representatives in 
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the sense that they were the actual attorneys in fact, duly 
authorized to make these negotiations, and to give assurances. 
Now, the men who built the ships depended upon those represent- 
atives; and while-they were not representatives in the sense 
that they were officers of the Fleet Corporation, they were repre- 
sentatives in the sense that they were sent out for the purpose of 
making these representations and these assurances and negotia- 
tions, and the men who relied upon those assurances and repre- 
sentations ought not to be deprived of their rights upon a techni- 
cal objection that these men representing the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, duly authorized to negotiate these contracts, were 
not officers of that corporation. 

Tt is amendments like that which the committee thought ought 
to he made plain and clear, and therefore proposed to this bill. 
It is not the purpose of the bill to open the door, as I said, to 
any different kind of settlements than those which have already 
been practiced prior to the present organization of this board, 
and under which settlements some five or six million dollars 
have already been disbursed. Therefore I say that the amend- 
ments to the bill do not open the door, as the Senator from 
Wisconsin suggests, to the disbursement of larger sums than 
were contemplated when the Appropriations Committee had the 
pill under consideration and adopted the estimates of the Ship- 
ping Board as to the cost of these adjustments. They actually 
appropriated the money and provided for these settlements, 
and yet the settlements are held up, and the money is there 
waiting on these adjustments. For 8 or 10 months the people 
concerned have been here pleading for an adjustment of their 
claims, and they ought to be settled, and ought to be settled 
now. Otherwise, delay amounts to a denial of justice, and they 
might just as well have no settlement at all. Many of them 
will go into bankruptey before any relief can come. 

As to the number of these men, I am sorry the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hrrecucock] has disappeared; but he raised that 
question, and I would refer him to the testimony given at the 
hearings by Judge Payne, wherein he gives the number of ship- 
yards that are actually involved. There can not be any more 
claims than there were shipyards and shipways, and that number 
is given on page 1 of the hearings, as follows: 

Referring to the number of shipyards, there are 77 wood-ship yards; 
6 concrete yards, haying together 357 ways; 18 yards building wooden 
tugs; and 9 building barges, making a total of 93 additional ways. 

Some of these, particularly as to the tugs and barges and those 
items, I think have already been adjusted ; but there could not 
be more claims than there are shipyards, and there are only 77 
shipyards inyolved in this whole matter. I wanted to clear that 
up, because Senators seemed to think that we were likely to 
become involyed in the adjustment of thousands of claims and 
the expenditure of an indefinite amount of money. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I thank the Senator for the 
observation. It is not a question with me of just how much it is 
going to cost or just how many claims there are, but it is a ques- 
tion of whether the Government ought to pay its just claims and 
the just debts which its officers have incurred. It was entirely 
proper for the Shipping Board to encourage the building of ships 
and for the Emergency Fleet Corporation to go out and urge 
and implore and beg men to build ships, and courageous men all 
over this country were willing to put their money and their 
efforts into this undertaking, Nobody knows the trouble they 
ran into, because sometimes the lumber that was needed first, 
and which was controlled by the Shipping Board, came last, 
and that which was needed last came first; and they had to 
keep their organizations of men together for the building of the 
ships at a great disadvantage. Then, lumber that was supposed 
to be in the East was found not there, but had to be brought 
from the West. Then there was great congestion of freight, and 
the lumber was scattered all over the country, and was dumped 
from the cars and had to be reloaded. Such troubles as those 
came to these men who had put their money into these enter- 
prises. 

The claims are just and honest, and I do not believe the United 
States Government wants to repudiate a just claim. It is just 
as essential that we pay the express and implied claims of the 
Government as it is that we keep our contract in the issuing of 
the bonds of the United States. It would be just as fair to repu- 
diate the Victory and Liberty bonds as to repudiate the claims 
of the honest men who were endeavoring to produce what would 
help us win the war. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I am sure there is not a Senator 
who does not agree absolutely with the observations of the Sena- 
tor from Maine that these bills should be paid. They have 
gone over an unnecessary period and have not been paid. But it 
strikes me that the bill with its amendments is so full of limi- 
tations and arbitrary rulings that it is going to result in delay 
rather than expedition. I think a bill of 20 lines, giving power 
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to the Shipping Board to make the adjustments along the lines 
of the contracts made, without the limitations or arbitrary rules 
would dispose of the question and dispose of it fairly. I think 
certain amendments have been suggested to the bill which do 
not permit of diseretion, and the result will be that the Govern- 
ment can not make a fair bargain either way. You must dele- 
gate authority to somebody in this world when you want to make 
settlements. Congress can not make provision to meet the many 
conditions that are involved in these contracts. I would give 
the authority to the board to make settlements, subject to review 
by the Court of Claims, and not attempt to limit them by arbi- 
trary rulings, which, in my judgment, will bring only dissatis- 
faction. - 

Mr. FERNALD. In answer to the Senator—— 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield to me for just a mo- 


ment? 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I simply desire to say that I 
was heartily in favor of the original bill before the committee. 
I read it over carefully. But when these amendments were 
brought up I was in charge of the water-power bill on the floor 
and I could not attend the committee meeting. I was asked if 
I could be counted for a quorum, and I said “yes,” that I was 
willing to be counted for a quorum. I am heartily in favor of 
the original bill, but I am not in favor of the bill with the 
amendments that are engrafted on it by the committee. I can 
not support those amendments, 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. I think there is a great deal of wisdom in 
what the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] has said. I 
suggest to the Senator having the bill in charge that all the 
amendments offered by the committee be stricken out except the 
one found on page 4, which gives the right of appeal to the 
Court of Claims to those who have claims against the Govern- 
ment, and that in place of the word “ representative,” on page 2, 
line 8, there be inserted the following: 
any officer or agent acting under its authority, direction, or instruction. 

That would cure the peculiar and narrow construction placed 
upon the word “representative” by the chairman of the Ship- 
ping Board. If that is done, it will leave the bill tn its original 
form, except that it will place a definition on the word “ repre- 
sentative”; and those aggrieved will be given the right of appeal. 
If those changes are made I think there will be but little opposi- 
tion to the bill. I suggest that to the Senator having the bill in 
charge. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McLEAN. I suggest to the Senator from Maine that if 
he will substitute the word “approximating” for the words 
“ equal to,” in line 24, page 3, it will leave discretion. 

Mr. FERNALD. I am very glad to accept that amendment. 

Mr. McLEAN. I think that will obviate largely the objections 
that have been raised. So that line 24, page 3, will read: 


Shall include and pay an amount approximating the difference between 
the actual cost 


And so forth. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, there is some merit in the 
suggestion of the Senator from Connecticut, but I shall object 
to the adoption of the amendment suggested by the committee 
in its entirety unless it is the judgment of the Senate that 
they want to retain the provisions contained in lines 8 to 14 
on page 4. 

If I may make a further observation, Mr. President 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. HARDING. I think all members of the Committee on 
Commerce are cordially in favor of taking such steps as will 
enable the Shipping Board to do the just and righteous thing 
in settling these claims. The bill as originally drawn made 
ample provision to deal justly with these claimants, the wooden- 
ship builders of the country. Undoubtedly there are many 
men who entered into wood-ship building construction on the 
request of the Emergency Fleet Corporation with assurances 
that they would be properly protected in an undertaking on the 
Government's behalf. Nobody in the Senate would wish to 
interfere with a perfectly just settlement of a claim arising 
from such a commission. The difficulty about passing the bill 
in its form as suggested by the committee is that there are 
some claimants who are not entitled to consideration, and the 
bill makes it mandatory that the Shipping Board shall proceed 
to a settlement which takes care of every loss incurred. 

Mr. President, it ought to be said that among the scores of 
patriotic men who entered into the shipbuilding enterprise as a 
matter of service to the Government there were those whe 
entered upon speculative ventures with the most inconceivable 
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lack of conscience. It has never been magnified in a public 
way, but I have official knowledge of instances where these 
enterprises were undertaken, money secured from the Emer- 
. gency Fleet Corporation to inaugurate an enterprise, and the 
money was expended on real estate ventures and the platting of 
town lots rather than the erection of shipyards. It is a dis- 
creditable chapter in the history of our strenuous endeavors for 
war preparation. 

All that those of us want to do who are opposing the bill as 
it comes from the committee is to eliminate features which 
will make it mandatory on the part of the Shipping Board to 
settle with those adventurers. F 

Mr. KIRBY. I would like to suggest an amendment -that 
might relieve the condition complained of by the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. HARDING. If the Senator will just permit me to con- 
clude, I think I will make the situation a little more clear. 

Mr. KIRBY. Very well. 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield further to the Senator from Ohio. 
Mr. HARDING. If the Senator in charge of the bill will ac- 
cept essentially the suggestion of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
McNary] and restore, on page 2, the provision originally writ- 
ten in the bill, with the addition suggested by the Senator from 
Oregon, so that it may be established that the enterprise was 
undertaken upon the advice or request or assurances of an ac- 
credited representative of the Shipping Board or Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, then the Shipping Board will have a basis on 
which to proceed to make a settlement. It would be a very sim- 
ple matter to restore the bill so that there would be ample au- 
thority for the Shipping Board to make a just settlement. 

I think the amendment contained on page 3, relating to pro- 
spective profits, might well stand. I like it better than the orig- 
inal provision. But we ought to strike from the bill the commit- 
tee amendment contained in line 23, on page 3, and down to line 
8, on page 4, and leave only a clause which permits a claimant to 
go before the Court of Claims in case he is not satisfied with the 
award made by the Shipping Board. ; 

Mr. LENROOT. Does not the Senator think it would be very 
much better to strike out all of the committee amendments, with 
the exception of the one suggested by the Senator, and pass the 
bill as first framed? 

Mr. HARDING. 1 should very much prefer that, although I 
quite agree that there might reasonably be a modification of the 
provision contained in lines 4 to 8, on page 2. 

Mr. LENROOT. With reference to representatives? 

Mr. HARDING. Yes. I think that the citizen of the country 
who accepted what was presumably the official representations 
of an agent of the Shipping Board ought to be given considera- 
tion. If one who had authority to go out and speak for the 
board entered a vicinity suited to wooden-ship building and in- 
vited the investment of capital by captains of industry in that 
section to a shipbuilding enterprise, and gave assurance that the 
investment would be amortized by the contracts which were al- 
lotted, I think that, in all justice, ought to be given considera- 
tion. On the other hand, if some one entered upon the ship- 
building industry as a mere adventure of war and was not suffi- 
ciently thoughtful of his own interests to see that his capital 
was protected, I do not think it is becoming on the part of Con- 
gress to undertake to make him whole, and I do not want to 
open the doors to everyone who is seeking to reach the Public 
Treasury to make his adventures whole. It would be a very 
simple matter to have the bill adjusted so as to provide every- 
thing that is necessary, and I would be glad to give it my very 
cordial support. I could not accept it in the form in which it 
is now presented to the Senate. 

Mr. LENROOT. I shall be glad to support the bill if the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Mc- 
Nary] should be adopted and all the other amendments dis- 
agreed to except the one as to the right of appeal. 

Mr. HARDING. Let me ask the Senator from Wisconsin if 
he does not think the committee amendment on page 3, relating 
to prospective profits, is rather better than the language of the 
original measure? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not, for this reason: In the first place, 
with reference to the phraseology itself, the Senator will see 
that it only prohibits prospective profits where there has been 
no work whatever done or commitments made, but it would 
eee prospective profits where the work had been merely 
started. 

Mr. HARDING. If the Senator will permit me, I think we 
ought to retain in the bill the clause, ending on line 3, “ that no 
investment for merely speculative purposes shall be recognized 
in any manner by said board.” 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator think that where they 
have made an inyestment in a shipyard, and in a contract there 
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was no provision for profits but only an amortization of costs, 
we should now permit them to have profits? I want to say to 
the Senator that no representative of anyone appearing before 
the committee asked for profits. They were entirely satisfied if 
they should be made good their losses. 

Mr. HARDING. I quite agree with the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin that we ought to guard against claims for profits. I though 
the provision of the committee covered that. : 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine yield 
to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. As the bill was originally drawn I was heartily 
in favor of it; but I quite agree with the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin in his reasons for his opposition to the Senate committee 
amendments. I think if the bill were agreed to exactly as it was 
drawn, with the exception of the one case mentioned by the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], it would be perfectly fair 
to the Government of the United States and perfectly fair to 
any honest builder of wooden ships. 

Mr. FERNALD. To save any further argument, I am ready 
to accept the amendment of the Senator from Oregon, which, I 
think, meets with the approval of the Senator from Utah. I am 
anxious for action on this measure. It is the most necessary 
part of the bill which provides that these men shall be per- 
mitted to get what is due them, and I am yery willing to accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will state to the Senator that I have no 
desire whatever to prolong the debate. 

Mr. FERNALD. I know it. 

Mr. SMOOT. All I desire is to make the bill so that we can 
defend it anywhere we are called upon to do so. 

Mr. FERNALD. I think the amendment of the Senator 
from Oregon will meet the approval of the Senator from 
Utah. < 

Mr. SMOOT. 
have the Senator from 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair must interrupt. The 
clerks at the desk can not have a bill put through in this way. 
The amendments will have to be taken up in order and acted 
upon. 

Mr. SMOOT. All I asked was that the Senator from Oregon 
should state his amendment; and, of course, I knew it would 
have to come up in the regular order. Then we would know 
exactly what to vote against and what to vate for. I agree 
with the Chair that that is the only proper way to act on the 
amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerks at the desk can not 
keep a record in any other way. 

Mr, FERNALD. That is precisely the way I view the 
situation. 

Mr. SMOOT. With the understanding that we will proceed 
with the bill and vote against the amendments of the com- 
mittee until the part of the bill is reached to which the 
amendment suggested by the Senator from Oregon relates, I 
think the best thing to do would be to proceed with the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The first amendment of the com- 
mittee will be stated. 

The Assistant Secretary. The first amendment is on page 
1, line 4, where the committee proposes, after the word “ au- 
thorized,” to insert the words “and directed.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand the Senator in charge of 
the bill withdraws that amendment. 

Mr. FERNALD. That was excepted. 

Mr. NELSON. It seems to me the proper way is to disagree 
to it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The next amendment of the 
committee will be found on page 1, line 6, after the words 
United States,” to insert the words “the United States Ship- 
ping Board or the United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation.” 

Mr. McNARY. I think that amendment should stand. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think that amendment ought to go in, 
Mr. President. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The AssIsTANT SECRETARY. The next amendment of the com- 
mittee will be found on page 2, line 4, after the word“ final” to 
insert a comma and the words “ except as herein otherwise pro- 
vided.” 


I rather think so, too; and I would like to 
Oregon now restate his proposed 
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Mr. NELSON. Is not that a part of the language which the 
Senator from Oregon proposes to amend? 

Mr. McNARY. No; this amendment is necessary, if we are 
going to retain in section 4 the part giving those aggrieved at 
any settlement the right of appeal, because the language is that 
the action of the Shipping Board shall be final “ except as herein 
otherwise provided.” It prevents being made negative the right 
of appeal found on page 4. So it should stand if we are going 
to give the right of appeal. 

Mr. LENROOT. Where there is a valid contractual relation, 
can they not now appeal? 

Mr. McNARY. I think not. It is thought not, at least. 

Mr. HARDING. It is the statement of the chairman of the 
Shipping Board that they can go to court on a contractual 
arrangement. 

Mr. McNARY. There was some conflict of opinion in the 
Shipping Board with regard to that right, and this was to make 
it clear. 

Mr, HARDING. I have no objection to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Acirya Secrerary, The next amendment of the com- 
mittee is on page 2, beginning in line 4, where the committee 
proposes to strike out the first proviso, which reads: 

Provided, That no claim shall be liquidated or paid unless it is 
alleged and found to be based upon a request or demand of the United 
States Shipping Board, the United States Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
or a representative of them or either of them. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is not this where the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon comes in? 

Mr. HARDING. The language of the proviso must first be 
restored. 

On a division, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McNARY. I desire to offer at this point an amendment, 
if in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. McNARY. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Very well. 

Mr. McNARY. After the word “Corporation,” in line 8, on 
page 2, I move to insert the following 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield to me? Had he not 
better postpone that until we dispose of the prior amendment to 
the bill? 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The prior amendment was disposed 
of. It was disagreed to. The proviso was restored and is subject 
to amendment. i 

Mr. McNARY, Then I move at the place stated to insert the 
words “or any officer or agent acting under its authority, direc- 
tion, or instruction.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. Where does the amendment occur? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the pro- 
posed amendment. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. After the words “Emergency 
Fleet Corporation,” in line 8, page 2, it is proposed to insert 
the words “or any officer or agent acting under its authority, 
direction, or instruction.” 

Mr, HARDING. Mr. President, I desire to suggest an amend- 
ment to the amendment. I think I can clarify the amend- 
ment. I propose, on line 8, page 2, to strike out the words 
“or a representative of them or either of them” and substitute 
therefor the following: 

Or any officer or agent acting under its authority, direction, or its 
instruction. 

Mr. McNARY. I accept the amendment to the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment proposed to the amendment, 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 2, line 8, after the words 
“Emergency Fleet Corporation,” strike out the words “or a 
representative of them or either of them” and in lieu insert 
the words “or any officer or agent acting under its authority, 
direction, or its instruction.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. State the next amendment. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. The next amendment is, in line 
5 2, after the word “Provided,” to strike out the word 
„further.“ 

Mr. LENROOT. That should be disagreed to now. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. The next amendment is, on page 
2, line 12, where it is proposed to strike out the words “ ap- 
proval of this act,” and to insert in lieu thereof “the date 
when this act shall become a law.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY: The next amendment is in line 
16, page 2, after the words “good faith,” to strike out the 


At this place? 


words “and upon assurances by a representative of the Gov- 
ernment that reimbursement would be provided for in money 
or contracts for additional work.” 

Mr. HARDING. This amendment by the committee ought to 
be rejected in order to restore the original language of the bill 
for amendment. 

The amendment was = 

Mr. HARDING. In order to make this language conform to 
the previous language of the section I move to strike out the 
words “a representative of the Government,“ in lines 16 and 
17, and substitute therefor the words “the United States Ship- 
ping Board, the United States Emergency Fleet Corporation, or 
any officer or agent acting under its authority, direction, or its 
instruction.” 

Mr. FERNALD. I accept that. 

ae VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
men 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out, in 
lines 16 and 17, on page 2, the words “a representative of the 
Government ” and insert the words “ the United States Shipping 
Board, the United States Emergency Fleet Corporation, or any 
Officer or agent acting under its authority, direction, or its 


Mr. FLETCHER. May I suggest the correct name? The 
United States Shipping Board and the United States Shipping 
Board Em Fleet Corporation are the correct names. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield to me? The word 
“their,” after the words Emergency Fleet Corporation,” should 
be substituted for the word “ its,” so that it will apply to both: 
the Shipping Board and the Fleet Corporation. I 
move aS an amendment to the amendment suggested by the 
Senator from Ohio to substitute the word “ their” for the word 
“its” in two places in both amendments. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The only question is whether we shall 
make it necessary that the agent shall represent both the Ship- 
ping Board and the Fleet Corporation or either of them. 

Mr. NELSON. Their“ or “either of them would be satis- 
factory. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That would cover it. 

3 PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated as 
m . 

The Assistant SECRETARY. Beginning on line 16, page 2, at 
the end of the line, strike out the word “a” and in line 17 
strike out the words “ representative of the Government” and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “the United States Shipping 
Board, the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, or any officer or agent acting under their authority, 
direction, or their instruction, or under the authority, direction, 
and instruction of either of them.” 

The amendment as modified was agreed to, 

Mr. HARDING. Since the suggestion has been made by the 
Senator from Florida as to the legal title of the 
Fleet Corporation, I want to inquire if we had better not amend 
line 7 so that in the previous expression we shall allude to it as 
= 9 States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporu- 

on 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is the proper name. It is the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the pro- 
posed amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. After the words “ United States,” 
in line 7, on page 2, insert the words “ Shipping Board.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 2, line 22, it is proposed 
to strike out the words and prior to November 12, 1918.” 

Mr. HARDING. It was the general understanding that amend- 
ments like this should be disagreed to. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. It is proposed, in lines 24 and 25 
on page 2, and lines 1, 2, and 3 on page 3, to strike out beginning 
with the words “ and that no profits ” and ending with the words 
“ by said board ” and to insert in lieu thereof: 
kind shall be allowed on account of any ships or —.— or —— 
one or commitments made, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment. 
[Putting the question.] The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I should like to have a division on agreeing 
to the amendment. It seems to me that is an important amend- 
ment and ought not to be defeated. It simply refers to a situa- 
tion that might mean fhat those yards which actually did not 
turn out any ships and did not do any work would get compen- 
sation, whereas the yards that actually built ships would have 
no sort of compensation for the ships they did build. 
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Mr. LENROOT. Would not their contract take care of that? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am not sure that it would. If it would, 
that is all they want. In other words, I do not want to penalize 
the diligent, energetic shipbuilder and put him on a footing with 
a man who did not actually build a ship. I want to have it 
understood that it does not exclude the man who actually con- 
structed ships from making a profit on those ships. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask whether Judge Payne 
did not testify before the committee that where they had a con- 
tract that was canceled in making the adjustment they could 
allow as part of the damages prospective profits? 

Mr. FLETCHER. If that is the understanding I have no 
objection to the rejection of the amendment. It was simply to 
cover a situation such as I mentioned that the amendment was 
proposed, and it should not be defeated unless it is understood 
in that way. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The next amendment is, on page 8, 
line 11, after the words “nor the right,” where it is proposed 
to insert the words “ of the United States Shipping Board or the 
United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY, The next amendment is, on page 
8, after line 22, where it is proposed to insert the following lan- 
guage: 

That In adjusting such claims the said board shall include and pay 
an amount equal to the difference between the actual cost of the yards, 
plants, facilities, machinery, and equipment provided for use in con- 
nection with the construction of ships or barges under contracts with 
the United States Shipping Board or the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation and the salvage value of sai Leics 

lants, facilities, machinery, and equipment at the time of adju ent, 
ess such amount as the contracts specify shall be allowed for deprecia- 
tion for each delivered ship hull and for each delivered barge: Provided 
further, That in the event any claimant shall be dissatisfied with any 
allowance or award made by said board pursuant hereto, such claimant 
may appeal therefrom with respect thereto to the Court of Claims, which 
is hereby given jurisdiction to make such allowances and awards, in the 
case of such appeals, as it may deem just and equitable. 

Mr. McNARY. I move to amend the committee amendment by 
striking out that portion commencing with the word “That,” on 
line 23, page 3, and ending with the word “barge,” on page 4, 
in line 8. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed -to. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 4, line 15, beginning with 
the word “That,” it is proposed to strike out all down to and 
including the words “in the manner aforesaid,” in line 3, page 
5, and to insert: 

And provided also, That the board shall promptly y all pendin 
undisputed claims and all undisputed portions of pending claims and, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. It is proposed to add a new sec- 
tion to the bill, to be known as section 2, as follows: - 

Src. 2. That it shall be the duty of the United States Shipping Board, 
either directly or through the United States Shipping Board Emergency 


Fleet Corporation, to adjust promptly all claims of wooden-ship builders 
or habit) created by € 


under which the work of construction was poora ee 3 the 
n ates and any officer, 


psd pga Fleet Corporation or the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment 
Board, or any representative of either thereof, and such adjustments of 
claims of legal liability shall be made without regard to any claim sub- 
mitted under section 1 hereof. 

Mr. FERNALD. I move to reconsider the vote whereby we 
struck out from line 15 on page 4 down to and including line 3 
on page 5. It was understood that that language should be 
retained. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. I had no objection to a reconsideration, but 
I want to call the attention of the Senator from Maine to the 
objection that was raised in the committee to the language of 
the text. The proviso beginning in line 17 would seem to 
charge the board, in arriving at the amortization to be allowed, 
with treating a plant in every case as scrapped and they would 
not be permitted to treat its full value as a going concern. If 
that language is to be retained, there should be an amendment 
covering its value asa going concern. So I think we could strike 
this whole language out and yet the board could take into con- 
sideration all these matters. 

Mr. FERNALD. If there were nothing in its place, it would 
seem to me to leave the matter in a quite unsatisfactory shape 
for a settlement. If there were some amendment—— 


Mr. LENROOT. Oh, yes; then the board would take the 
whole matter and allow such amounts as it deemed just and 
equitable under the first section of the bill. 

Mr. FERNALD. The Senator suggests that we strike this out 
entirely? 

Mr. LENROOT. Strike it out entirely. I am afraid this lim- 
its it against the Government. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Would not the Senator’s objection be 
reached by ineluding after the word “any,” in line 20, the 
words “such plant or the’? Then it would read “the then 
market value of any such plant or the lumber or materials.” 

Mr. LENROOT. That is all right. 

Mr. FERNALD. I think that would cover it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think we had better leave it in. I move 
that amendment to the whole paragraph. The first question is 
on disagreeing to the committee amendment to strike out, I 
understand. Does the Senator from Maine desire the commit- 
= amendment which strikes out the paragraph to be disagreed 
0? 

Mr. FERNALD. The amendment which the Senator sug- 
gested was acceptable. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Then the Senator from Maine desires that 
the committee amendment striking that language out of the bill 
shall be disagreed to and the language shall remain in the bill, 
and then we will amend that language? 

Mr. FERNALD. ‘That is right. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President, may I make this clear? If 
the Senate wants to complete this bill and carry out the pro- 
gram on which we are essentially agreed, we must first reject 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Precisely. 

Mr. HARDING. And then it is open to the suggested amend- 
ment of the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Precisely. 

Mr. LENROOT, It is open to amendment now. 
perfect before we strike out. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The first question is, Shall the committee 
amendment be agreed to? 

Mr. LENROOT. I suggest that the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Florida is in order. It is always in order to perfect, 
an amendment before a motion is made to strike out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is true. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Then I moye first to insert, after the word 
2 are in line 20, the words “such plant or the,” so that it will 
read: 

7 — market value of any such plant or the lumber or materials 

ni — 

And so forth. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. Before the word “ materials,” on 
line 20, it is proposed to insert the words“ such plant or the.” 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on the amend- 
ment of the committee to strike out. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The last amendment, section 2, has 
been read. The question is on agreeing to the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I shall vote for this bill 
with pleasure. We hear a vast deal about economy. I knew a 
man once who economized by escaping the payment of his just 
debts, but I do not believe the Federal Government should at- 
tempt to economize in that way. The way to have citizens love 
this Republic, and spring to its frontiers when it is in trouble, 
is to have the Republie pay its just debts. The Democratic 
Party to-day stands convicted of inefficiency in the matter of 
liquidating this war. The Republican Party is equally guilty 
of gross inefficiency in liquidating the war. 

Here is the treaty of peace “lodged” in the Senate. The 
other nations are making forward moves looking toward liquidat- 
ing the Great War, whilst partisan politics dominate our coun- 
try and candidates for President are bombarding the circum- 
ambient atmosphere thinking they are going to get elected on 
a speech, whereas they could promote their chances by doing 
their duty here. We are not making a good record on this side 
of the Chamber and you are not making a good record on the 
other side. We are thinking only of politics in this day when 
action is required. So, Mr. President, I welcome this bill and 
all others like it that seek to liquidate the recent war. 

The League of Nations convened on the 16th instant. The 
country inhabited by the Ottoman Turk was conspicuous by its 
absence from the league. Germany was not represented, Rus- 
sia did not answer, and we were conspicuous by our absence. I 


We may 
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do not mean by that set of circumstances to infer that the Senate 
should ratify the treaty as it is written, because that can not 
be done. Men who indulge in the luxury of thinking know that 
the treaty can not be ratified as it is written. So much for that. 
Why, therefore, it is asked, does not the President recede? He 
can not recede ‘as a matter of honor. Therefore it is the duty 
of the Senate, without regard to what the President thinks or 


does not think, manfully, courageously to press forward and 
ratify the treaty in the form in which the Senate thinks it should 
be ratified. That is the duty of the Senate to-day; but here 
we are planning, scheming, plotting as to who is going to be 
the next President, and all of us demonstrating that none of 
us is fit to be President. 

Very recently the New York World announced to the country 
that a certain man who is not identified with any political 
party should be nominated for President. I was amazed at the 
popularity and the enthusiasm that greeted his name, although 
he wil never be President. He will never be nominated. The 
enthusiasm and the admiration for his candidacy arises not 
because he lived in England some years; it arises not because 
he can talk luminously and write history well; but the admira- 
tion and the enthusiasm of the American people for his name 
arises simply, solely, and only because he can do the duty of 
the hour instead of talk about it. 

We have some 15 or 20 men in the Senate who want to be 
President. There is no reason why the Vice President of the 
United States or some United States Senator should not be the 
next President; but we must begin, if we are going to be taken 
seriously by the country, to demonstrate that we can do busi- 
ness, 

Consider France, which has one-third of the population of the 
United States. She was bled white by war. France within 
one year after the armistice filled in 74,000,000 cubic yards of 
excavated earth. France within that one year rebuilt 93 per 
eent of her double-track railroad, or 900 miles. France within 
one year rebuilt 90 per cent of her single-track road, or over 
400 miles. She had 550,000 homes, mostly built of stone, de- 
stroyed during the war, and within one year she rebuilt 60,000 
of them, and is now in process of rebuilding 96,000 more, or 
156,000 in all. France during the war had 1,100 bridges and 
tunnels completely destroyed, but she has tly rebuilt 
550 of them. These figures translated into other terms mean 
that France, with one-third the number of our people, has done 
_ vastly more work than the United States has done during the 
past year. And what have we done? Filled the air with talk 
and filled the corners with schemes and plots and plans as to 
who is to be the next President! 

It is time that the two great political parties began to 
liquidate the war, began to make good some of the promises 
we gave during the war, began to pay the just debts incurred 
during the war, and I regard this bill as one that is a pro- 
gressive step, because it looks toward the discharge of the 
obligations we incurred in the war. 

Our land is filled with discontent and with shoutings, whilst 
other nations are working. News is even now coming over the 
cables that Russia is thinking of going to work! The Germans 
haye gone to work. Here we sit with the treaty “lodged” in 
the Senate, eagerly listening to hear what the White House 
whispers as to how we should vote! What kind of statesman- 
ship is that? We should to-day take up the treaty, appreciating 
full well that the President can not recede if he desired to. 
Shame on him if, after sitting for months at the table with our 
allies and making that treaty, he then would quietly and under 
cover say to us, “ Yes; go ahead and carve the heart out of the 
treaty, and I will pretend to our allies that I am sorry about it, 
but can not prevent it”! The President is manfully and 
honorably doing just what he ought to do, standing by our 
allies, and here we sit, knowing that he will never change his 
mind on the treaty; that he can not change his views on the sub- 
ject if he wanted to, because honor prevents him from doing it. 
We should therefore delay no longer. 

January, 1919, went by; the ides of March came; the ides of 
July and November passed; the autumnal leaves fell thicker 
than presidential candidates. The snows of winter came again, 
found us planning, “politicking,” and disgusting the American 
people. 

The Constitution lays a duty upon us regarding treaties. Are 
we going to discharge that duty according to our own views or 
the views of some one else? Let us therefore sit here and vote 
and vote and vote until we ratify something; and I give you 
now the assurance that no one will be more pleased than the 
President when we show him that we are able to do something 
constructive without asking his permission. He would be one 
of the most delighted individuals in our country to discover that 
the Senate could do something without finding eut in advance 


what he thinks about it. Such action on our part would make 
him admire the Senate. 

If you want men to respect you in this world, do not ask 
them what they think; think what you think. Do not ask 
another man what he thinks about something; think what you 
think yourself and then act upon it. But here we sit, unable 
to get a vote on the treaty, because, forsooth, we do not know 
what another man thinks—a beautiful commentary on the 
United States Senate! Shades of Roscoe Conkling and Ben 
Hill and Lamar and Webster! If we go to the country, my 
fellow Senators, with this war unliquidated, with no more 
forward step than we have made to date, we will find out what 
the American people think. 

I am proud of the Senate. I want to continue to be proud of 
the Senate. I want to remain here as long as I may; but who 
will be proud to remain in a body which ties up a peace treaty 
for many months, unable to proceed, forsooth, because it does 
not know how some other man may think? 

I thought to-day, therefore, whilst I was in such good humor 
and had a few minutes to spare, I would say a word on these 
subjects. I am glad this bill is here. There are other bills of 
like character that ought to be here. I repeat, if you want 
citizens of the United States to love the United States, let the 
United States pay its debts, not only its financial debts but 
its moral and its physical debts. 

What have we done for the private soldier? The bill provid- 
ing the bonus for the soldier—where is that? In the limbo 
of things that are dead. Where is the soldier settlement bill? 
My party is responsible just as much as yours for this situation, 
sir; and this is not a partisan speech. Where is the soldier set- 
tlement bill? Dead beyond hope of resurrection. Where is the 
bill appropriating, or lending rather, $250,000,000 to build up 
5 irrigation systems of the West? It has been struck a fatal 

ow. 

Let me discuss for a moment the bill introduced by the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Jones], a statesman of large view. 
He does not belong to my party. I think he would be a better 
man if he did belong to my party. He introduced a bill appro- 
priating—no; I will not use the word “appropriating "—pro- 
posing to lend to the arid and irrigable States $250,000,000, to be 
repaid to the Federal Government, and this $250,000,000 is pro- 
posed to be used for the purpose of continuing the construction 
of irrigation projects heretofore begun and for the purpose of 
commencing the construction of irrigation projects that may be 
found feasible by the Secretary of the Interior. The governors 
of western States, some 15 or 20 in number, came here. They 
were told, Mr. President, that this $250,000,000 could not be 
loaned to the farmers, although it would easily be repaid, 
because it might be necessary to feed Europe this winter! 
That is the statement that was given to us—no money with 
which to finance our own farmers, no money to lend to our 
farmers! It must be given to 

So, Mr. President, let us pause and see what we have done in 
this regard. Economy? Economy? Why, yes; we all favor 
economy when we are in the minority. Let us just see what 
we have done in regard to ladling out the money of our people 
to other and then I want to put into juxtaposition 
with it the statement that we can not lend to our own farmers 
this $250,000,000! 

In round numbers we have loaned the following sums of 
money: 

To Belgium, $343,445,000. 

To Cuba, $10,000,000. 

To Czecho-Slovakia, $55,330,000. 

To France, $3,047,000,000. 

To Great Britain, $4,277,000,000. 

To Greece, $48,000,000. 

To Italy, $1,620,000,000. 

To Liberia, $5,000,000. There are 40,000 civilized people in 
Liberia and two and a half million savages. Our Government 
lent them $5,000,000, but it has not a cent to loan our own 
farmers. 

Roumania, $25,000,000. 

To Russia, land of Trotzki and Lenin, the murderers who sink 
their teeth into the flesh of humanity; Russia, with blood dripping | 
from her lips, looking for some one else to destroy. We have 
ladeled out to Russia $187,000,000; and yet, when our farmers 
want to borrow $250,000,000 and pay it back in 10 years we are 
— that we have got to have money to take care of Europe 

l 

To Serbia, $26,780,000. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield; certainly. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The Senator does not mean to convey the 
impression, does he, that we have loaned $187,000,000 to the 
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Bolsheviki in Russia? Was not this money loaned before the 
revolution of March, 1917, arose? 

Mr. ASHURST. No. I will say to my learned friend that 
some of that money was loaned as late as—now, let me see: 
The Russian revolution took place officially about the time 
when many revolutions take place, about the 17th of March, 
1917. At that time Nicholas Romanoff was driven off the 
throne and the provisional goyernment established. The Bol- 
sheviki established their supremacy about the ist day of No- 
vember, 1917, It may be—and I think the Senator is correct— 
that a large part of the money we loaned to Russia, if not all 
thereof, was actually advanced to Russia before the Bolsheviki 
took control, so I stand corrected as to that. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If I may venture to speak in the language 
of assurance, the Senator is correct. We have loaned no 
money to these men that the Senator has properly described as 
murderers, Lenin and Trotski, nor any of their régime. AN 
the money that was loaned to Russia was loaned before that 
band got control. 

Mr, ASHURST. I think that is correct, so I withdraw the 
statement; but I have no doubt that if Trotski and Lenin were 
to make the right kind of moves, and would sing the right sort 
of tune, Trotski and Lenin would be just as likely to get a loan 
as would the American farmer, from what I have seen taking 
place here, So while it is true that we did not lend money to 
the Trotski and Lenin régime, let me ask, Who is going to pay 
back that lean if they do not? Whence will come the money 
to repay it if they do not repay it? And repaying loans is not 
in their catechism. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARDING I dislike to interrupt the Senator 

Mr. ASHURST. I am glad to have the Senator interrupt me, 
because I regard his interruption as possibly the best part of 
Iny speech. 

Mr. HARDING. But if the Senator will recall his admoni- 
tica, at the beginning of his remarks, that we should fulfill our 
contracts, and will just give us two minutes, we will have this 
bill out of the way before the 2 o'clock ban comes on. Would 
the Senator mind doing that? 

Mr. ASHURST. Two minutes to 2? The Senator’s watch is 
very different from mine. 

Mr. HARDING. No; I say we can dispose of it in two 
minutes. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I do not wonder that the 
Senator from Ohio.dislikes to hear this speech. I do not wonder 
that he asks that I stop it. He and other presidential candi- 
dates have been equally guilty of a lack of constructive states- 
manship on the treaty, and no wonder he prefers not to hear 
this speech. 

Mr. HARDING. Mr. ‘President, the Senator from Arizona 
has yery much misconstrued me. I am not only delighted, I 
am elated over the speech af the Senator from Arizona, and the 
last thought I could have in the world would be to interrupt the 
How of his illuminating eloquenee. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator is a good judge of speaking; 
I cun see that. [Langhter.] 4 

Mr. HARDING. I am not only a good judge of speaking but 
I rejoice at certain things going into the Rxconb from the Sena- 
tors viewpoint. 

Mr. ASHURST. As an evidence of that, the Senator would 
like to have them shut off. 

Mr. HARDING. No. If the Senator will permit me, in all 
seriousness, this bill must be passed by 2 o'clock or it will go 
over another day, and in two minutes it can be disposed of. I 
will ask the Chair not to take the floor from the Senater who is 
speaking after the pending bill is disposed of. 

Mr. ASHURST. ‘That is most generous, Mr. President, I 
am so overwhelmed by the kindness of the next nominee of the 
Republican Party that I think I will quit talking. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HARDING. 
Mr. President, with the permission of the Senator from Arizona, 
may I ask for a reconsideration of the vote by which section 
2 of the bill was adopted, so that in accordance with the gen- 
eral agreement it may be rejected and the bill go to its pas- 
sage? 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, has the Senator from Arizona 
given up the floor? 

Mr. HARDING. I so understood. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I shall not -be facetious 
further, and if I said aught that seamed to be improper I hope 
the Senator from Ohio will forgive me. I am earnestiy in favor 
of the passage of this bill; and I want it to pass before 2 
o'clock, and I shall stop speaking in a few minutes. 3 


I have not lived entirely in vain, then. 


Mr. KENYON. I simply want to suggest to the Senator from 
Arizona that a very important bill is coming on at 2 o'clock, 
and if he feels that he must make his speech to-day, I hope 
he will not put it over until after 2 o'clock. 

Mr. ASHURST. Very well. It was somebody’s task to say 
these sharp things; it was somebody's task to say these things 
that are very unpleasant to say. It is not at all pleasant to 
say such things. I have an affection for every Member of the 
Senate, and I crave their affection. But Senators on the other 
side are making a poor record. The Democratic Party is mak- 
ing as poor a reeord as you are making. Great constructive 
measures looking toward the benefit of the country are delayed. 
When will we liquidate the war? When will the peace treaty 
be ratified? No man knows. The majority should make an 
effort to ratify some kind of a treaty soon. 

So, Mr. President, having on this morning made a somewhat 
unpopular speech, but a true speech, one which every Senator 
here knows is true, I will conclude with an observation from 
either Lord Macaulay or Addison, probably Addison, about a 
certain political upholsterer. 

There was in London an industrious man who had a shop, 
and with that shop he kept his family, not in opulence but in 
comfort; he even kept a coach, so much were his profits and 
his revenues from his upholstering. But strangely enough he 
began to think of what Holland ought to do and what Poland 
ought to do and what Germany ought to do and what France 
ought to do and he neglected his shop in order to find time to 
talk about Poland and France.and Holland and Germany. 

Then he enlarged the scope of his conversation to Russia, and 
he so neglected his shop whilst talking about what Holland 
and Russia and Prussia et al. ought to do that his customers 
began to fall off. He could not pay his bills; he could not keep 
‘his coach ; he could not pay his servants. His eldest daughter was 
taken out of school and went to work in somebody else's kitchen. 
His son was taken out of school and bound out as an appren- 
tice. His shop was sold at public sale, the coach was sold, 
the family plate was sold, and he was reduced to complete 
beggary and his family was sent to the poorhouse, because he 
insisted that he ought to upholster Poland, France, and Rus- 
Sin, and Germany and the other foreign countries, whilst his 
own -household was reduced to wretchedness. 

Let us not, Mr. President, in these parlous times be political 
upholsterers; let us quit worrying about what some other 
country is going to do, quit worrying about what other men are 
thinking. Let what we ought to do be sufficient for us to do. 
Let us do our duty. Then wwe will find that we have kept our 
shop, we have not reduced our constituents to beggary, and sve 
have, in addition thereto, elevated ourselves in the estimation 
of the American people. 

Mr. FERNALD, I move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
whereby section 2 was agreed to. I desire to have section 2 
‘stricken from the bill. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend 
ment to insert section 2 of the bill. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill authorizing and 
‘directing the United States Shipping Board to adjust und pay 
the claims of wooden-ship builders arising out of the prosecution 
of the war, and for other purposes.” 


AMERICANIZATION OF ALIENS. 


Mr. KENYON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 3315, the unfinished business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, us in Committee of 
the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bili (S. 8815), to 
promote Americanization by providing for cooperation with the 
several States in the education of non-English-spenking persons 
and the assimilation of foreign-born residents, and for other 
purposes, 

Mr. KENYON. The pending amendment is the amendment 
of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Sregrine], which has 
‘been thoroughly discussed. I ask for a vote on that amendment. 

Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. f 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Borah Chamberlain Dial 
Ba Brandegee Coit Fernald 
Beckham Capper Fletcher 
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Sterling 


Jones, N. Mex. 


Gerry Jones, Wash, Newberry Sutherland 
Gronna Kenyon Norris Townsend 
Hale fodge Nugent Trammell 
Harris McCumber Page Underwood 
Harrison McKellar Sheppard Wadsworth 
Hitchcock McNary moot Walsh, Mass. 
Johnson, Calif. Nelson Spencer Wolcott 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Asuurst in the chair). 
Forty-four Senators only having answered to their names, a 
quorum of the Senate is not present. The Secretary will call 
the names of the absentees. 

The Assistant Secretary called the names of the absent Sena- 
tors, and Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. PHELAN, Mr. Piers, Mr. REED, Mr. 
Surrn of Georgia, Mr. Sarre of South Carolina, and Mr. Wir- 
LIAMS answered to their names when called. 

Mr. Kxrrodd, Mr. McCormick, Mr. Ever, Mr. Erxtys, Mr. 
Cummins, Mr. France, Mr. Moses, and Mr. Sara of Maryland 
entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

Mr. GERRY. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] 
and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Poxknxxz] are absent on official 
business, 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Florida [Mr. Tram- 
MELL], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman], the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKetrar], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas], and the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. HENDERSON] are absent on official 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-nine Senators haying an- 
swered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. The 
question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. STERLING]. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may the amendment be 
read? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment, 

The Reaptne CLERK. On page 3 strike out lines 23, 24, and 25, 
and lines 1 to 6, inclusive, on page 4, and insert the following: 

(e) Require all resident persons, whether citizens of the United States 
or aliens, 16 years of age or over and under 21 years of age, who are 
not physically or mentally disqualified and who are illiterate or unable 
to understand, speak, read, or write the English language, to attend 
classes of instruction for not less than 200 hours per annum until they 
shall have completed a specified course prepared by the Department of 
Education or chief school officer of the State and 5 by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior: Provided, That this shall not apply to those who 
are in this country temporarily for sojourn or business. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, while I have no authority to 
accept the amendment, I believe it ought to be adopted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, if it is not too late, I ask to 
have the amendment stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There has been no response, 
The Secretary will state the amendment. 

The reading clerk again read Mr. STERLING'S amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Do I understand the Chair to say that the 

stion is still o to debate? 
ihe PRESIDING OFFICER. No. The roll call was begun 
and three names were called, but there was no response, and 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] asked that the 
amendment be stated. The only thing to be done now would 
be to continue the calling of the roll. 

Mr. NORRIS. It would not follow, then, that debate could 
Fe Ae ER STDING OFFICER. Only by unanimous consent. 
Is there objection? There being no objection, the Senator is 
now in order to discuss the proposed amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to have the at- 
tention of Senators. I have a provision that I wish to read 
to the Senate that is not in order now because it is a substitute, 
and the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] has al- 
ready offered a substitute. I have prepared a substitute for 
this language, and I should like to have the Senate know about 
it before the vote on the pending question is taken. I expect 
to offer my substitute. I would offer it now if it were possible 
under the parliamentary situation. May I inquire of the Chair 
if it would be in order for me to do so at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is an amendment pend- 


ing. 

Ar. NORRIS. But, as I understand, it is a substitute that 
is now pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is a proposed substitute. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, I could not now offer another 
substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not at this time. 


Mr., NORRIS. I will be able to offer the amendment when 
the pending substitute is disposed of, no matter whether the 
substitute is agreed to or not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If it is agreed to, other mat- 
ter could be substituted; but if it is defeated, the Senator’s 
offer would be of an amendment to the text of the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. It would be a substitute for the original text. 
There is a great deal of dispute as to just what ought to be 
contained here. I am not going over what I said yesterday, 
but it does seem to me that we ought not to require a State, in 
order to get any of this money, to provide for a compulsory 
system of education for grown people. As soon as the parlia- 
mentary situation is such that I can offer it, I propose to offer 
as a substitute that which I shall now read: 

Provide by general law for free public schools in the English lan- 
guage that can be attended for at least six months in each year b 
all resident children of school age, and provide by law for free schools 
that can be attended by residents of the State of any age who are 
unable to speak, read, or write the = language, where instruction 
in English language can be received for not less than 200 hours per 
annum. 

That would relieve what to my mind and I think what prob- 
ably in the minds of a great many other Senators is particu- 
larly objectionable in the original text and in the substitute. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. The amendment suggested by the Senator 
from Nebraska includes resident illiterates, does it not? 

Mr. NORRIS. The first part of it, “children of school age,” 
includes everybody that is of school age. 

Mr. HARRISON. I merely desire to get the position of the 
Senator. I understood him to say yesterday in a colloquy with 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] what I read from the 
RECORD : 7 

Mr. Kenyon. Mr. President, I want to get clearly in my mind the 
Senator's position 

Speaking to the Senator from Nebraska— 

Would he leave the illiterates out of the bill entirely? 

Mr. Norris. Yes; I would. 

I thought, perhaps, the Senator was going to offer an amend- 
ment that would leave the illiterates entirely out of the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the Senator will agree with me now, 
when he considers the amendment I am going to offer if I get 
an opportunity, that I have, in effect, left the illiterates out, 
excepting that the States must provide a law for children of 
school age; that they must be free to attend school for six 
months in the year. In that class is included all who are resi- 
dents and who are within the school age provided for by the 
State laws. That would include illiterates and it would include 
foreign-born and native-born children just the same. But when 
it comes to the other part, where we provide schools—pre- 
sumably evening schools—to teach the English language illit- 
erates are not included in that provision. If the Senator will 
allow me to read it again, I will show clearly that they are 
omitted and that the schools for grown people are confined 
entirely to instruction in the English language. It reads: 


Provide by general law for free public schools in the English lan- 
guage that can be attended for at least six months in each year by all 
resident children of school age, and 3 by law for free schools 
that can be attended by residents of the State of any age who are 
unable to sprak, read, or write the English language, where instruction 
in the English language can be received for not ‘Jess than 200 hours 
per annum, 


Mr. HARRISON. 
bill, does it not? 

Mr. NORRIS. 
of the bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. Providing for six months’ schooling? 

Mr. NORRIS. The State must provide for six months’ school- 
ing for its children of school age, regardless of whether they 
are foreign-born or native illiterates. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the Senator intend that the Federal 
Government should make an appropriation to carry out that 
provision? 

Mr. NORRIS. That is, the State must do that in order to 
get any of this money. 

Mr. HARRISON, The Federal Government is going to co- 
operate with the State, as I understand, by putting up half and 
the State half. Is that right? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. The bill provides for 200 hours’ schooling 
a year. The Senator's amendment would provide for not less 
than six months. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; the Senator is wrong there, as I under- 
stand it. The 200 hours’ a year are left in the amendment just 
as it is in the bill. That applies to people above school age who 
are studying the Fnglish language. 

Mr. HARRISON. To what do the six months apply? 


That removes the compulsory feature of the 


It entirely removes the compulsory feature 


1920. 
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Mr. NORRIS. To children of school age only. 

Mr. HARRISON. Has the Senator any idea how much that 
would cost the Federal Government? 

Mr, NORRIS. The bill itself fixes the limit. 

Mr, HARRISON. It would certainly cost more to include 
what the Senator proposes to include than it would if left as 
originally worded. 


Mr. NORRIS. I do not think so. It would cost much less. 
Mr. HARRISON. The Senator thinks it would cost much 
less? 


Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator does not think it would re- 
quire $85,000,000? _ 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not gone into that, because this does 
not affect the appropriation er the authorization for an appro- 
priation, one way or the other, of course. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I ask the Senator to read the first para- 
graph of his pr amendment? 

Mr. NORRIS. It reads as follows: 
that Can e for at leant Gee meetin in each year Ep all resident 
children of school age. ; 

Mr. SMOOT. Do I understand the Senator has in mind 
teaching merely the English language? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no; but that the public schools of the State 
must be English schools and not conducted in a foreign lan- 

age. 
wits SMOOT. The Senator’s idea is to allow teaching of any 
selence or any study in any department of education? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes. I do not want to interfere with the 
State law on the subject. This, of course, would not apply toa 
college or a high school or anything of that kind. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would apply to primary schools? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Would that be understood by the State to mean 
that the Goyernment of the United States would pay half the 
expenses of the running of their primary schools? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no. If the Senator will notice where that 
is to come in, he will see that it is one of the requirements (e) 
at the bottom of page 3 of the bill. There are certain require- 
ments in the bill that the law, if enacted, would compel the 
States to comply with in order to get any of the money. This 
simply requires that they must have public schools; that those 


months in each year; and that they must be conducted in the 
English language. 

Mr. SMOOT. Take any State in the Union and consider the 
conditions existing to-day. There is no State in the Union that 
has not free schools; there is no State in the Union that is not 
teaching English in its schools; and there is no State in the 
Union that does not begin with the primary grades and go up 
to the eighth grade in its free public schools. As I under- 
stand the wording of the Senator’s amendment, all the State 
would have to do would be to adopt this requirement, and, doing 
so, then the Government of the United States would pay half 
of the expense of maintaining the schools: 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no. 

Mr. STERLING. They would not need to make it com- 
pulsory at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. No: 

Mr. STERLING. But we put the General Government in the 
position of giving Ralf the money to support the free schools 
of the States. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I think. 

Mr. KENYON. It would not require the teaching of any 
language, would it? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes; the common schools must be con- 
ducted in the English language. The requirement of the bill, 
for instance, for which I want to substitute this, althongh 
there is one substitute pending, is to“ require all residents who 
are citizens of the United States, 16 years of age and over 
and under 18 years of age, and all residents of more than six 
months who are aliens, 16 years of age or over and under 45 
years of age, who are illiterate or unable to understand,” and 
so forth. 

That goes a great deal further. It includes in its original 
form, as reported by the committee, grown people; and makes 
it compulsory. That is what I object to. T do not believe that 
is a practical proposition, Personally, I would have no objec- 
tion to making the common schools compulsory ; but I realize it 
would be objectionable in a great many instances. 


The principal object I am trying to attain in this amendment | 
called). 
pair with the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] to the 


is that those people who are to be taught English, who enn not 
speak the English language, shall have an opportunity in the 
Stute, not be compelled to do if, but that they shall have an 
opportunity, without expense, to learn the English language. 


ing substitute goes in er is rejee 
publie schools must be free; that they must be open at least six | 


Mr. SMOOT. I am in perfect accord with the Senator there, 
as he must have gathered from what I said yesterday. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. SMOOT. But I am fearful the first paragraph of his 
amendment would simply mean that the Government of the 
United States shall hereafter pay one-half of all expenses of 
maintaining all of the schools in all ef the States. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not want to do that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not think so. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think the amendment does that. Of 
course, if it does, I would not want it. Let me explain a little 
further. Here is a statute that comes along and says, “ We 
will give to the State a certain. amount of money, but before 
we give it we will require you to do certain things; you have 
to enact certain kinds of laws.” I provide that one of those 
kinds of laws must be that they must have common schools 
that are free and which must be conducted in the English 
language. 

It is true that probably all of the States, at least with only one 
or two exceptions, already have that kind of a law; but we can 
require that, even though we pay nothing toward it, before we 
will give the money to pay for something else, If the Senate 
thinks the language I have used would bind the Government of 
the United States to pay half the expense of the common schools, 
I would be willing to strike it out and leave nothing in except the 
last clause, as follows: 

Provide by law for free schools that can be attended by residents of 
the State of any age who are unable to speak, read, or write the En 
language, where instruction in the English language can be received 
for not less than 200 hours per annum. 

Mr. SMOOT. That, I agree with the Senator, is a splendid 
provision. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what I am trying to reach in the 
amendment I propose to offer. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest to the Senator that he confine his 
amendment, when he does offer it, to the second paragraph and 
leave out the first paragraph entirely. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think that would be the construction; 
but if Senators fear it would be I do not think I would weaken ft 
any by striking it out. I just wanted fo let the Senate know, 
before we vote on the particular substitute now pending, that in 
due time I am going to offer this, oe matter whether the pend- 
ted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Worcorr in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment of the Senntor from South 


Dakota [Mr, STERLING], om which the yeas and nays have been 


ordered. 

The Reading Clerk proceeded to call the voll. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). I have a patt 
with the Senator from New York [Mr. Caxper]. I transfer 
that pair to the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] 
and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). The 
Senator from Virginia [Mx Swanson] is necessarily absent 
on account of the illness of his wife. I hnve agreed to take 
care of him by a pair during his absence and therefore with- 
hold my vote. ` 

My. STERLING (when Mr. McCorserck’s name was ealled). 
I wish to state that the Senator from Minois [Mr. McCorurex] 
is necessarily absent from the Senate. He is paired with the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. HENDERSON]. 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. TrHoatas}. 
He being absent from the Chamber, I withhotd my vote. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN ]. 
He being absent, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DItTING- 
HAM]. He is detained on account of illness. In his absence I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (wher his name was called). 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHOYSEN] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. WALSH of Montann. I have a generat pair with that 
Senator, which I transfer to the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
THosrAs} and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Pennsyivania [Mr. PENROSE] 
to the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Ssrret} and vote 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (when Mr. Worcorr's name was 
The present oceupant of the Chair transfers his general 


Has 


junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and votes“ yea.” 
The roll call was conelded. 
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Mr. BALL. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Florida IMr. Fretcurr]. I understand that he has not 
voted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. BALL. If he were present, I should yote “yea.” As he 
is absent, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. HARDING. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop] to the senior Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Curtis] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understand that arrangements have been 
made for the transfer of my pair on this question. That leaves 
me at liberty to vote, and I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], which I transfer to 
the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Roprxson] and vote 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I have a general pair with the senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lopce]. He has not voted. I transfer that pair to 
the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Smits] and will let 
my vote stand. 

Mr. BALL. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] to the senior Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. SHERMAN] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GORE. I desire to announce that I am paired with the 
junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS], and will 
therefore withhold my vote until he returns. 

Mr. KENYON. I have been asked to announce the pair of 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Gay]. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce the absence of the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], who is detained on official business. 

The roll call resulted—yeas 32, nays 4, as follows: 


YEAS—32. 

Ashurst Gronna Norris Sterlin 

Ball Harding age Sutherland 
Beckbam Harrison Phelan Townsend 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex. Phip Wadsworth 
Capper Kenyon Poindexter Walsh, Mass, 
Chamberlain McCumber Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
Cummins McLean Smith, Ga. Williams 
France McNary Spencer Wolcott 

NAYS—4. 
Dial Harris Smith, S. C. Smoot 
NOT VOTING—59. 

Bankhead Gore Lod > 
Borah Hale McCormick Robinson 
Calder Henderson McKellar herman 
Colt Hitchcock Moses Shields 
Culberson Johnson, Calif. Myers Simmons 
Curtis Johnson, S. Dak, Nelson Smith, Ariz, 
Dillingham Jones, Wash. New Smith, Md 
Edge ellog: Newberry Stanley 
Rikins Kendrick Nugent Swanson 

"a. Keyes Overman omas 
Fernald King Owen Trammell 
Fletcher Kirby Penrose Underwood 
Frelinghuysen Knox Pittman Warren 
Gay La Pollette Pomerene Watson 
Gerry - Lenroot Ransdell 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] the yeas are 32 and the 
nays are 4. There are 5 Senators present and not voting. There 
is, therefore, not a quorum present. The Secretary will call the 
roll. E 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Peckham Gronna Phipps Sutherland 
Trandegee Harris a Sar ‘Townsend 
Capper Harrison Smith, Ga. Wadsworth 
Colt Jones, N. Mex. Smith, Md. Walsh, Mass, 
Dial Jones, Wash. Smoot Williams 

Ed se Kenyon cer Wolcott 
France Norris Sterling 


Mr. PHIPPS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Hate] and the Senator from Michigan [Mr. NEW- 
KERRY] are detained on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Twenty-seven Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is not present. The Sec- 
retary will call the names of the absentees. 

The names of the absent Senators were called, and Mr. NU- 
GENT, Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. Pace, Mr. PHELAN, Mr. POMERENE, 
ond Mr. Surra of South Carolina answered to their names 
when called. 

Mr. Curtis, Mr. REED, Mr. CULBerson, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
and Mr. Kmsy entered the Chamber and answered to their 
names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is not present. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr, President, it being now 2.30 o'clock, 
and being unable to secure a quorum, I move that the Ser- 
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geant at Arms be instructed to request the attendance of 
absent Senators, if that is the proper motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That motion is in order. 

Mr. KENYON. If not, I will move that he arrest them and 
bring them in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa 
moves that the Sergeant at Arms be instructed to request the 
attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant at Arms will 
execute the order of the Senate. 

Mr. McNary, Mr. FLETCHER, Mr, Gore, Mr. NeLsox, and Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN entered the Chamber and answered to their 
names, 

Mr. KIRBY. I announce the necessary absence of the senior 
Sepia from Arkansas [Mr. Rostnson], who is detained by 

ness. 

Mr. HARRISON. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine] and the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Suretps] are sick and detained from the Senate. This an- 
nouncement may stand for the day: 

Mr. McCumser, Mr. WarsH of Montana, Mr. Owen, Mr. Mo- 
KELLAR, and Mr. Hrrencock entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names, - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-eight Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is 
on the amendment of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
STERLING], on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 
The roll will be called. 

The Reading Clerk proceeded to call the roll. — 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from New York [Mr. Carper]. I trans- 
fer that pair to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] 
and vote “yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). I 
make the same announcement of my pair with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] that I made a short time ago, 
and therefore withhold my vote. I make the report so that I 
can be counted as present. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
WARREN] and withhold my vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
IMr. Lopsr] to the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
SHIELDS] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). 
Making the same statement, for the same reason, as on the last 
vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WOLCOTT (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. War- 
son] to the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Grnry] 
and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. I transfer my pair with the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] to the senior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. I transfer my pair with the Senator fron 
Delaware [Mr. Bart] to the Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBER- 
SON] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARDING (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have already voted, but I note the absence of the junior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. UNberwoop], with whom I have a general 
pair. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Harn] and permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. KENYON. I desire to announce the pair of the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] and the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Gay], and I ask that this announcement may stand 
for the balance of the afternoon. 

Mr. STERLING. I desire to announce the pair of the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. MeConxtick] and the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. HENDERSON], and I ask that this announcement stand for 
the day. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Did the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Smarons] vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wars of Massachusetts 
in the chair). He has not voted. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I withhold my vote, being paired with that 
Senator. If permitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HALE. During my absence the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
HaxpinG] transferred his pair with the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. UnpErwoop] to me. I will transfer that pair to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FERNALD. I have a general pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. Jounson]. I transfer that pair to 
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the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] and vote 
e yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL] with the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] ;. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes] with the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] ; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] ; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. EERINSs] with the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. GORE]; and 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers]. 

The result was announced—yeas 45, nays 4, as follows: 


I have been requested to announce the follow- 


YEAS—45. 
Ball Hale Nelson Spencer 
Beckham Harding New- Sterlin 
Capper Harris Newberry Sutherland 
Chamberlain Harrison Norris Townsend 
Colt Hitchcock Nugent Trammell 
Cummins ones, N. Mex Page Wadsworth 
Cur Kenyon Phelan Walsh, Mass. 
Edge Kirby Phipps Walsh, Mont, 
Fernald Lenroot Pomerene Wolcott 
Fletcher McCumber Sheppard 
France McKellar mith, Ga. 
Gronna McNary Smith, 8. C. 
NAYS—4. 
Diaj Frelinghuysen Reed Smoot 
NOT VOTING—46. 
Ashurst Henderson McLean Simmons 
Bankhead Jobnson, Calif. Moses Smith, Ariz. 
Borah Johnson, 8. Dak. Myers Smith, Md 
Brandegee Jones, Wash. Overman Stanley 
Calder Kellog. wen Swanson 
Culberson Kendrick Penrose Thomas 
Dillingham eyes Pittman Underwood 
Elkins King Poindexter Warren 
Fall Knox Ransdell Watson 
Gay La Follette Robinson Williams 
Gerry Lodge Sherman 
ore McCormick Shields 


So Mr. STERLING'S amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, in accordance with my state- 
ment awhile ago, I now offer the amendment that I read before. 
I ask the Secretary to read it, as I have modified it by elimi- 
nating the clause that seemed to be objectionable to some Sen- 
ators. It is a substitute for subdivision (e). 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the parliamentary situation is 
that that subdivision now has been agreed to. I understand that 
this can not be offered as a substitute while the bill is in Com- 
mittee of the Whole unless a reconsideration is had. 

Mr. NORRIS. No, Mr. President; a reconsideration would not 
help it any. I admit that the parliamentary point is good if 
made against it. I suggested it, however, before we voted on 
the other amendment. There was not any way for me to get 
it in while the other one was pending. I agree that a point of 
order is good against it. I think it was understood when I 
mentioned it that it would be offered, and I now ask unanimous 
consent to offer it as a substitute for subdivision (e), which 
has been agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there any objection to 
granting unanimous consent asked by the Senator from Ne- 
braska? s — 

Mr. STERLING. I object. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then I give notice that I will offer it as a sub- 
stitute when the bill gets into the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not understand that subdivi- 
sion (e) has been adopted. We amended subdivision (e). The 
fact that we have amended subdivision (e) does not preclude 
the offering of a substitute for it as amended. If we had 
formally adopted the subdivision it would not be amendable in 
Committee of the Whole without a reconsideration of the vote. 

Mr. KENYON. We have formally adopted a substitute for 
subdivision (e). 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. A substitute for the entire sub- 
division? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; for the entire subdivision. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I thought it was not a substitute for 
the entire subdivision. 

Mr. STERLING. I offer the following amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment offered by the Senator from South Dakota. 

The READING CLERK. On page 4, beginning with line 7, strike 
out subdivision (f) and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(f) Provide, as far as possible, panics to the approval of the Secre- 


aT of the Interior, for the education of resident 8 whether 
citizens of the United States or aliens, of the age of 21 years or more 
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and less than 50 years, who are illiterate or unable to speak, read, or 
write the English language: Provided, That any course of education 
or instruction under this subdivision or under subdivision e shall 

lly include instruction in American history, the fundamentals of 
555 8 and the principles of the Constitution of the United 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, just a word in explanation 
of this proposed substitute. It has already been explained per- 
haps two or three times on the floor. It does not change very 
materially the provision of subdivision (f) as it is found in the 
bill itself. It is simply permissive, however, or persuasive. 
No State is required to adopt the compulsory education law 
with reference to those who are between the ages of 21 and 45. 
It is entirely voluntary upon the part of the State. If the State 
does adopt provisions satisfactory to the Secretary of the In- 
terior for the education of persons between the ages of 21 and 
45, and the State accepts by legislative act the provisions of this 
bill, then it will apply, and the State, because of the special 
courses of instruction given to these people, will be entitled to 
share in the benefits of the act. 

It adds this to subdivision (f) as found in the original bill, 
namely, that instruction is required in American history, the 
fundamentals of civil government, and the principles of the Con- 
stitution; and considering the object and purpose of the bill, 
namely, the Americanization of those who are not Americanized, 
it is supposed that it will apply largely to the alien element in 
our midst. I think it is quite essential to call special attention 
to these subjects, the fundamentals of civil government, Ameri- 
can history, and the principles of the Constitution, and that 
such persons between 21 and 45 should receive instruction in 
those things. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I had intended 
offering an amendment to subdivision (f) as it appears in the 
bill. I am rather inclined to favor the substitute proposed by 
the Senator from South Dakota; but the amendment which I 
had intended to offer to subdivision (f) as it appears in the bill 
seems to me to be likewise pertinent to the substitute which the 
Senator from South Dakota has just presented. It is in the 
first line of the Senator’s proposed substitute, after the word 
possible,“ to insert the words “and practicable.” The Senator 
will doubtless recognize the difference in the two expressions, 
and so as to put it in the conjunctive there it should read “as 
far as possible and practicable,” which, I think, would state 
the matter very much better. 

Mr. STERLING. I agree with the Senator's suggestion, and 
I accept that amendment to my substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Da- 
kota accepts the suggestion, and the question now comes on the 
adoption of the substitute as modified. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I desire to move to 
amend still further the proposed substitute of the Senator from 
South Dakota by striking out a provision therein which is also 
included in the original bill. I do not think that the details of 
this plan should be subject to the approval of the Secretary of 
the Interior. I believe this carries governmental interference 
into State educational work too far, — 

The bills that we have passed heretofore, through which 
national aid was given to State education, prescribed in them- 
selves the line of work that was to be done in the States, the 
States contributing also, and a report was required to a national 
officer of the work, and he, when the next appropriation was 
made for distribution, could withhold it if he found that the 
funds had not been used according to the plan of the bill passed 
by Congress. But nowhere was the authority given to the Na- 
tional Government to prescribe rules and regulations for the work 
in the States, and nowhere was the approval of a national officer 
required of any details of plans adopted in the States, 

I favor national contributions toward educational work, but 
I am entirely opposed to the National Government interfering 
with the detailed management of this work in the States. The 
detailed management heretofore has always been left to the 
States themselves. 

I therefore move to strike from the substitute offered by tho 
Senator from South Dakota the words “ subject to the approyal 
of the Secretary of the Interior.” 

The subdivision reads: 

Provide, as far as possible, sub: h 
of the Interior, for the C wheather civics 
of the United States or aliens, of the age of 21 years or more and 


less than 50 years, who are illiterate or unable to ead 
oe en speak, read, or write 


I think that detailed work should be left to the State authori- 


es. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator who 
would determine that the 200 hours per year in the study of 
English had been taken care of? 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That would come to the Secretary 
of the Interior under subdivision (h). 

Mr. KENYON, The Senator will make no objection to sub- 
division (h)? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am not going to object to subdi- 
vision (h). I think that covers it. I think that the State 
authorities should report to the Secretary of the Interior each 
year the work done. ‘The State authorities understand what 
the bill requires. If the report at the end of the year does not 
show that the work has been done, then no fund goes to that 
State that year. 

Mr, KENYON. He could withhold the fund? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. He could withhold the fund the next 
year. It constrains the use of the fund for the purpose defined 
by the bill. 

Mr, KENYON. The Senator is not contending that the fund 
may be used by the State? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not at all, The State must use the 
fund for the purpose intended by the bill; but after we require 
that the fund shall be used for the purpose intended by the bill, 
I think we should leave the broadest, unrestrained discretion in 
the State and to the State officials executing the plan. They 
must use it to do the work contemplated by the bill. I know 
when we had under consideration our bill for vocational educa- 
tion a great deal of hostility from State officers throughout the 
country developed to proposed national direction of work in 
the States, and we eliminated it; and we have found no trouble 
coming from that elimination. ° 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am opposed not only to the 
substitute but I am opposed to the particular paragraph in the 
bill that it proposes to amend. The more I think about it the 
more I feel as though the bill ought to be defeated if it has this 
substitute in it, or that part of the bill that the substitute seeks 
to amend. It seems to me it is a dangerous proposition, Let us 
see what it provides for. 

The State shall be required 


To do what? 
(f) Provide, as far as possible 


Mr. STERLING. “Or practicable,” according to the amend- 
ment accepted a while ago. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; “or practicable.” It would be practi- 
cable for the Secretary of the Interior to feel that a State ought 
to have a compulsory law that would require everybody within 
the State who is illiterate or who is an alien over 21 years of 
age and not over 50 to attend these schools. 

It seems to me that the Government of the United States is 
going n good way when we appropriate money out of the Federal 
Treasury to educate illiterates who are 50 years old, and to re- 
quire the States to provide by law that that shall be done in 
ordér to get some Federal funds. There is not a State in the 
Union that does that, so far as I know. To leave it in indefinite 
language like this is a mistake. I would feel that it would be 
-the duty of the Secretary of the Interior to require something 
pretty big under this, because it says “ provide as far as possible 
and practicable.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I8 it “and practicable” or “or practicable”? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know. 

Mr. SMOOT. Can some Senator tell me which it is? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is “and practicable.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That is worse than ever. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that is worse than ever. You must go 
just as far as you possibly can so long as it is practicable. One 
Secretary of the Interior would say, “Before you can get any 
of this money you must require every person in your State who 
is illiterate or an allen, between 21 and 50 years of age, to go 
to school 12 hours a day 365 days in the year.” That is prac- 
ticable and it is possible. I admit that is extreme; but that 
could hoppen under the bill that we are proposing to pass. How 
far should the Secretary of the Interior go? The law says he 
shall go as far as possible, and he would baye to go some dis- 
tance to do that. 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator will permit me 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. STERLING. While the word “or” if used as a conjunc- 
tion here might make it a little more definite as to what is in- 
tended, yet I venture to say that where you use the words 
possible and practicable” connected with the word “and” that 
the word “ practicable ” will modify the word “ possible.” 

a mn SMITH of Georgia. It must be both possible and prac- 
cable, 

Mr. STERLING. Yes; it must be both possible and prac- 
tieable. It would not be put in operation unless it were a 
practicable thing. 
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Mr. NORRIS. A law that would require every person be- 
tween 21 and 50 years of age to go to school six months in the 
year is both possible and practicable; nobody ¢an deny that, A 
good many people would think it was possible and practicable to 
go further than that; and here we propose to educate the illiter- 
ates in the State away beyond’ the school age. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. ' 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The legislature of the State 
poma have to determine whether it was practicable, would it 
not 

Mr. NORRIS. The Secretary of the Interior also would de- 
termine it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But the Secretary of the Interior 
has no power under the bill to coerce the legislature. 

Mr. NORRIS. Not at all; but he can keep that State from 
getting any of the money unless they comply with what he says 
is possible and practicable, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Is it not true that if the Secre- 
tary of the Interior should be captious, he would certainly find 
some means for putting the law into operation? Would not 
the criticism of the Senator apply to any restriction which 
might be imposed upon the legislature or any requirement which 
might be imposed upon the legislature? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I do not think so. I think this goeg a 
good deal further than the ordinary restriction that is put on. 
We are going to say in this bill, Go às far as possible just so 
long as it is practicable.” We are instructing him to do that. It 
is a fair presumption that a Secretary of the Interior is honest 
and square; we ought to go on that theory. What would he do 
when right at the beginning of the bill it provides that you must 
require as much as possible so long as it is practicable? There 
is a great opportunity for disagreement and still to be honest; 
but everybody must admit that he would have to go a long 
distance. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. May I inquire of the Senator 
what language he would suggest to cover the point? 

Mr- NORRIS. Yes. I would strike the provision out of the 
bul. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In other words, leave the matter 
entirely to the State without any supervision or cooperation on 
the part of the United States Government? 

Mr. NORRIS. In other words, I would make no provision in 
the bill for the education of illiterate citizens who are over 21 
years of age and not over 50. I am not in favor of spending 
public money to educate people who are past school age. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. From that point of view I can 
understand just what the Senator means. 

Mr, NORRIS. I hope I have made my point clear to the 
Senator. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. I think the Senator has made 
himself quite clear from that point of view, but it is the point of 
view of some of the rest of us that we ought to hive some pro- 
vision for educating illiterates who are above 21 years of age. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes. I am not complaining because the 
Senator or anyone else holds that point of view, but I want to 
submit to the Senator that, so far as I know, it is contrary to 
every system of education. There is a reason for teaching 
people over 21 years of age the English language. When we 
invite these people over here and they can not speak our 
language, we owe it as a duty to them and we owe it as a duty 
to ourselves to do that much for them, because they then make 
better citizens, and we avoid, in many cases at least, the de- 
velopment of anarchistic ideas, of anarchists, Bolshevists, and 
so forth. But there is not a State in the Union that provides 
for the education at public expense of its citizenship between 
21 and 50 years of age. 

Mr. STERLING. I think I called the attention of the Senator 
from Nebraska yesterday to a provision of the statute of South 
Dakota upon that point. I read the provision, and I thought it 
was generally assented to that the provision covered the ques- 
tion just raised by the Senator from Nebraska, The provi- 
sion is: ; 

Sen Crees tas ay a 8 
the English language talent to the requirements for the fifth grade 
in our State course of study for the common schools may attend — 
good behavior, free of charge, uny of the speclal classes establis 
under the provisions of this act. 

The act having provided for the classes 

Mr. NORRIS. But if he will again read the classes of people 
who are going to be admitted the Senator will see they are not 
the ones we have here. 
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Mr. STERLING. They are exactly what we have here. They 
are all persons between 21 and 50 years of age, whether aliens 
or residents, who have the privilege of attending the special 
classes. Any State, by the enactment of a law such as I have 
quoted from the statute of South Dakota, with perhaps some- 
thing additional in regard to the grades or the instruction that 
would be given, would comply with the Federal statute as here 
proposed. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator let me hare the statute which 
he quoted? 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will read it again. This law provides for 
certain schools in South Dakota, and then it says: F 
Provided persons m than 21 years of age an 
less than 80 who “ae hot — the ability to read, write, and speak 

the English language. 

That is intended to apply to foreigners, of course, to aliens 
who can not speak the English language. The illiterates who are 
here can speak the English language. If they can not speak 
the English language, the only one they have ever known any- 
thing about, then they are deaf and dumb and can not speak 
at all. South Dakota provided for certain educational facilities 
and then provided for those people to whom I have just referred 
in the statute— 

Who do not possess the ability to read, write, and speak the English 
language. 

They must lack the ability to do each one of those things. 
They are connected by the word “and.” If they could not read, 
that would not be sufficient; if they could not write or read, 
that would not be sufficient ; but it must be that they can neither 
read, write, nor speak the English language in order to get the 
benefits of it. That is a different proposition from the one we 
have here. ` 

I have been arguing thus far what I have believed to be the 
difficulty of the bill and its enforcement as a law if we pass it. 
I want to give another reason why, in my judgment, we ought 
not to have that kind of a provision in the bill, and that is that 
we ought not to provide by law for the appropriation of public 


funds out of the Federal Treasury to go into the different States 


of the Union where they have illiterates, grown people, and 
educate those people. I would like to see them educated, and 
I have no objection to the State doing it if it wants to. 

I am not finding fault with South Dakota; I have no objection 
to that; but we ought not to take from the Federal Treasury, 
as I view it, money to educate people who are grown and gray- 
headed, who ought to have been educated when they were 
children. The right kind of public-school system is the one that 
educates the children. You will get into all kinds of difficulty 
trying to educate grown people. They can not go to school, 
though they want to, in a great many meritorious cases. They 
have to support wives or children or families. We do not require 
grown men to go to school, and yet you are about to pass a 
bill the effect of which may make that compulsory. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. If that were true, I would agree with the 
Senator; but the whole face of the bill shows that the Senator 
is not correct. The philosophy of the bill as originally drawn 
is to compel aliens to attend the teaching of English for 200 
hours a year up to 45, and of citizens up to 21 years of age. 
By the substitute offered by the Senator from South Dakota 
that age of aliens is reduced to 21. There is the compulsion 
that is part of the bill. 

Subdivision (e) only extends by compulsion to 21 years of 
age. Then we pass to subdivision (f), which is in the nature 
of and intended to be a persuasive statute, that above 21 and 
up to 50 years of age, according to the substitute of the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota, the teaching of those aliens and the 
teaching of those citizens shall be purely by agreement that 
will be worked out for night schools, or even clubs or private 
schools. There is absolutely no compulsion in it; and the 
Senator from Nebraska in arguing as to compulsion must take 
subdivision (e) in conjunction with subdivision (f) to get at 
the meaning of the whole section. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the Senator is entirely wrong. I am 
just as much in sympathy with the main purpose of the bill as 
is the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator insists that under subdivision 
(f) it is compulsory education? 

Mr. NORRIS. I insist that it may be, and if the Secretary 
of the Interior thinks it his duty I am inclined to think it 
will be. 

Mr. KENYON. Does the Senator think it should be? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; and that is the reason I want to strike 
it out. 
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Mr. KENYON. Why does the Senator think the Secretary of 
the Interior would try to compel it? 

Mr. NORRIS. Because the bill tells him to do so. The bill 
says, “ You must require this State to go as far as possible 
and practicable.” 

Mr. KENYON. But the proposed law considers that prac- 
tical and possible as to compulsion only up to 21 years of age. 
You have to take the law on all sides and look at the different 
sections, 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that. The bill, as to subdivislon 
(e), in my judgment, is entirely wrong. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. NORRIS. In just a moment I will. 

Subdivision (e) now stands, as the Senator from Iowa says, 
compulsory up to 21 years of age. That is fundamentally 
wrong. It never ought to be put in a Federal statute here that 
we should require the State to do a thing of that kind. But 
we follow that with subsection (f) and we say that we will 
require the State, as far as possible and practicable, to pro- 
vide—— 5 

Mr. STERLING. Let me say—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me answer one at a time. I will yield 
to the Senator from South Dakota in due time. I will be much 
more courteous to the Senator from South Dakota than he was 
when he objected to my offering my substitute. 

Mr. STERLING. I do not see how the Senator from Ne- 
braska can take that as an act of discourtesy. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, the Senator is interrupting without any 
reason. The Senator has no right to say anything unless he is 
recognized by the Chair. 

Mr. STERLING. When I am charged with discourtesy-—— 

Mr. NORRIS. He insists on talking without recognition when 
I have the floor. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
has the floor. Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the 
Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. STERLING. When I am charged with an act of dis- 
courtesy to any Senator in this body, then I have the right to 
rise and protest against language which so charges; and I do 
protest, because I never thought of an act of discourtesy or 
meant to be in the slightest degree discourteous to the 
Senator. I was clearly within my rights. If any Senator was 
expected to object to the reconsideration of subdivision (e), I 
had the right to do so, and I know it was expected that I would 
object. There had been a pretty decisive vote, though showing 
a lack of quorum, on the matter. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator says that when his lack of 
courtesy is questioned he has a right to protest, but that right 
does not extend beyond the rules of the Senate. That right does 
not give him an opportunity to break in without recognition, 
I was ready to yield when he went at it in the right way. In 
other words, I was courteous, but I was not willing that he 
should make a rule of the Senate to suit himself. The rules 
provide how one Senator shall interrupt another. The rules 
do not say that when any Senator here, whether another Sen- 
ator has been discourteous or not, shall have the right to get 
up and talk without recognition and without permission of the 
Senator who has the floor. a 

Now, I did say that I would be more courteous than he was. 
I never thought for a moment that the Senator would get, as 
the fellow said, “all het up” over that. I think I was. I do 
not think I was shown the right courtesy when I proposed 
my amendment and called attention to it beforehand, when, as 
a matter of fact, although the Senator from South Dakota does 
not know it, I was going to offer a substitute before he offered 
his, and was asked by the Senator in charge of the bill to wait 
until the Senator from South Dakota got through, and I did 
wait. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to find out just what the understanding 
of the Senator from Iowa is as to section 5; and if the Senator 
from Nebraska will allow me to ask the Senator from Iowa a 
question, I should like to do so. 

Section 5 reads as follows: 

That no money shall be paid to a State until it shall through its 
legislature— 

Then, in subdivisions (a), (b), (c), (d), (e), (£), (g), and 
(ħ) certain requirements are enumerated. Does the Senator 
from Iowa contend that if (a), (c), and (e) are complied with 
by the legislature money would be paid to the State to take care 
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of those three subdivisions? As I read it, no money shall be 
paid to a State until all of those subdivisions are complied with— 
every one of them. 

Mr. KENYON, I think that is true. 

Mr. SMOOT, Then I think the Senator from Nebraska is 
right in his position, 

Mr. KENYON. Does the Senator agree with the Senator from 
Nebraska that subdivision (f) requires compulsory education? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. KENYON. Well, that is the only issue I am making with 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not compulsory upon any alien or citizen 
between the ages of 21 and 50 to attend the schools, but it is com- 
pulsory upon the part of the State legislature to provide that he 
shall have a chance to attend the school before ever a dollar of 
the money shall be paid. 

Mr. KENYON. To provide, just as is stated there, that those 
who are illiterate or can not speak, read, or write the English 
language shall be able to secure this instruction. 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes; that is as I understand it. 

Mr. KENYON. And I think the original intention of that was 
to provide for exactly the same instruction that you would pro- 
vide for under subdivision (e), instruction in English. Now, 
that has gone a little further than instruction in English, and 
provides that it shall cover history, civil government, and so 
forth. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will speak on that subject a little later, but I 
wanted to understand just how the Senator from Iowa con- 
strued it. 

Mr. KENYON. Oh, I thoroughly understand that there is no 
compulsion under subdivision (f), and if the language can be 
construed as compulsion there should be a proviso, which I was 
just trying to indite here, providing that that shall not be. It 
never was intended. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is compulsory on the States, however, to pro- 
vide the schools, any or all? 

Mr. KENYON. ‘To provide some arrangement, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior, by which men between 
21 and 50, as it is now, or, in mine, 45, can receive this instruction. 

Mr. HARRISON and Mr. STERLING addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield first to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator is so well posted upon this 
subject that I should like to ask him a question. I have an 
idea—I do not know where I got it; I probably read it some- 
where—that the Bureau of Naturalization has spent some money 
in establishing schools in various parts of the country for the 
purpose of giving to these alien residents an opportunity to learn 
how to read and write. Is the Senator familiar with that? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I am not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield I will 
simply say that up to July 17, 1919, 2,815 community schools had 
been established for this very purpose. 

Mr. HARRISON. Under the Bureau of Naturalization? 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the Department of Labor. 

Mr. HARRISON. Can the Senator from Utah tell us how 
many students enlisted in those schools? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have the complete list here, but 

Mr. NORRIS. I have had the bulletins that show the entire 
number, but I have not them here. 

Mr. SMOOT. At this point, if the Senator does not object, I 
will insert the communities in which the schools are established, 
and also the number of students in the schools. 

Mr. NORRIS. All right; I have no objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the city of New York there are over 15,000 
students attending these schools established under the Depart- 
ment of Labor to-day. 

Mr. HARRISON. Are the Department of Labor requesting 
aly larger appropriations to carry on this work, or do they think 
they are meeting the situation fairly well? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can tell the Senator the amount the Depart- 
ment of Labor are asking for the year ending June 30, 1921. 
The amount they ask for field service, 70 field employees, sal- 
aries, and traveling expenses, is $210,000. That is for employees 
in the District of Columbia. For statistical work they ask for 
$40,000; for general correspondence, $50,000; for motion pic- 
tures, $75,000; miscellaneous $25,000; or a total of $400,000. 

Mr. HARRISON. I will ask the Senator from Utah how long 
they have been carrying on that work? 

Mr. SMOOT. They began the work in 1914. 

Mr. KENYON. ‘That is entirely connected with the prepara- 
tion of men for naturalization. 

Mr. HARRISON. ‘Then may I ask the Senator from Iowa 
a question, because probably he is thoroughly familiar with this 
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matter? I am seeking information now, because I am sure no 
Senator here wants to duplicate the work of two departments; 
and it would seem to me, as one Senator, that if that department 
is doing this work, and doing it efficiently, and taking care of 
all the demands for the education of these foreigners, it would be 
a useless expenditure of money to appropriate $35,000,000 to 
create another department to do it. 

Mr. KENYON. Why, of course it would. It would be crimi- 


Nal and asinine. 


Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. KENYON. But that department is doing some work in 
the preparation of men for naturalization. It is not covering 
the field of this work. They have established these schools in 
my town and we have had citizens turn in and help, and they 
did considerable good; but that does not in any broad way cover 
this whole question. It can not do it. If it does, that is the 
end of it. 

Mr. HARRISON. The object of this bill is to teach them 
how to read and write and speak the English language? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. On the theory that that will make them 
better Americans. Now, the Senator says that what the De- 
partment of Labor has done is to prepare men for naturaliza- 
tion. In order to prepare them for naturalization, have they 
not tried to teach them how to speak and write the English 
language? 

Mr. KENYON. They have, but they have not covered very 
many of them, They have done good work. 

1 Mr. NORRIS, I yield now to the Senator from South Da- 
ota. 

Mr. STERLING. 
but it was this: 

The introductory words of these two subdivisions, I think, 
make clear the difference. In the first place, under section 5 
no money shall be paid to a State until it shall, through its 
legislature—now go to paragraph (e) —“ require,” as origi- 
nally drawn, “under penalty "—that is stricken out, but re- 
quire” is the word; while, taking subdivision (f), it is not 
“required” at all, but the State “provides, as far as possible,” 
or, as it now is, “as far as possible and practicable.” That is 
the difference between the two. The one indicates that the 
State, in order that it may come under the provisions of the act, 
must require this course and provide laws requiring it, whereas 
in ond other case it is to provide, as far as possible and prac- 
ticable. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, there is a difference between 
the two. Nobody has ever contended to the contrary, so far as I 
know; but while the word “ provide” is used in one place and 
* require in another, the word “provide” is modified by what 
follows. Provide how? Provide, as far as possible. Now, I 
think that is going a good way, Mr. President. You must pro- 
vide, as far as possible, what? To educate illiterates who are 
more than 21 years old and from that on up to 50. That is what 
you must do, as far as possible and practicable. You are not 
asked to do anything not practicable; and the Senator from 
Iowa says it does not provide for compulsion. Why, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that depends on the Secretary of the Interior. It may 
provide for compulsion, and I do not know but that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior would be justified in it. He must not have 
this money spent for tomfoolery. The law provides that in cer- 
tain lines you shall educate people who are more than 21 years 
old. They may have been born right here in America and have 
lived here all their lives. They may be purely Americans, 
They are illiterates, however, and you must educate them. 

Now, the law says to the Secretary of the Interior: “ You 
must require that State to go, as far as possible and practicable, 
in the education of those people.” The question at once comes 
up, How far shall we go? 

Suppose you are going to pass the law. Will it comply with 
the law to say, “ We will have a night school in a few of the 
cities"? I doubt it, but I do not know. According to my 
judgment, you have not gone as far as possible and practicable 
yet, and you must make some provision for the education of 
those people. They must learn to read and write the English 
language. They must take a course in United States history, 
under the substitute that is pending. That is a valuable thing. 
Men are sometimes misunderstood when they talk abont that 
kind of a provision. We would all be glad to have that done; 
but the point is that we are going to take money out of the 
Federal Treasury, and require the State to provide the school 
and duplicate the money that we put into it in order to accom- 
plish that thing. I do not believe we ought to do it. 

I am willing to appropriate Federal money to teach the for- 
eigner who has been admitted into our country to read and 
write and speak the English language, but I am not willing to 
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take Federal funds and go into some State and teach their 
citizenship up to 50 years old what they ought themselves to 
have taught them 25 years ago. If you would confme it to 
teaching children of school age, it seems to me there would be 
something practicable abeut it; but these men are working on 
the farms, they are working in the factories, some of them have 
large families to support, and are sending their children to the 
public schools, They have to clothe them and feed them, and 
you are going in some way to require the farmer to go to 
school, also. Now, those of us who oppose it are not objecting 
to the farmer having an education, but we do not believe you 
ought to use public funds, particularly at this time, and turn 
them over to the State in order that that may be done. A sys- 
tem of education that is practical educates the children; and 
even though mistakes have been made by the States in not 
doing that in the past, it is too much to expect that we should 
now undertake to remedy it and educate people who are 50 
years old. It seems to me that we are going too far. It seems 
to me we are taking a step in the use of public funds that we 
ought to avoid. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? Outside of the objection that he raises as to compulsion, 
niga a provision of this kind were added: 

Provided further, That such course of edueation and instruction 
shall not be compulsory. 

That would make that elear, and remove the objection, would 
it not? 

Mr. NORRIS. Tes. Of course, the Senator understands that 
I would still be opposed to it. Lam opposed to spending public 
money to edueate this: age class of peopie. 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; I understand, but that is a different 
question. 

Mr. NORRIS. But that would help it very much. 

Mr. KENYON. On that theory the Senator and I can not 
agree, but en the other we would agree, that this shall net. be 
compulsory; and I suggest to the Senator from Seuth Dakota 
that he add that to his amendment. 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator from Iowa will offer that 

n amendment, I will accept the amendment. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gronwa in the chair). The 
Chair will state to the Senator from Iowa that there is an 
amendment to the amendment pending. 

Mr. KENYON.. Oh, yes; I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia to the amendment propesed 
by the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may we have the amendment 
stated again? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 


The Rrapinc CLERK. In lines 1 and 2 of the amendment it is 
proposed to strike out the words “subject to the approval of 
the Secretary of the Interior.” 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, if it were not for other pro- 
visions in the biil I should be tempted to oppose the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Georgia; but I think possibly under 
subdivision (h) the matter is carefully guarded so that the 
interests of the Federal Government will be protected. T think, 
of course, there should be some on of these funds ex- 

pended by the Federal Government, but I think subdivision (h) 
ail cover it, and I aceept the amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, this is sueh an important 
matter that I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
suggests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the 


roll. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. Has 
any business been transacted since the last quorum call? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks it has. The 
Senator from Georgia has offered an amendment, and the Chair 
thinks one or two other amendments have been disposed of sinee 
the roll call was made. 

Mr: KENYON. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary wiil call the roll. 


The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ball Harris MeNary 

Beckham Harrison New Smith. Ga. 

Capper Hitchcock Norris Smoot 

Chamberlain Jones, Wus! Nugent ar oa 

Colt Kellogg Overman Sterling 

Dial Kenyon Owen Sutherland 

Edge Kirby Pa ‘adsworth 

Fletcher Len Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
linghuysen MeCumber Pomerene 

Gronna McKellar 


Mr. MeKELLAR. The Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL], the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Wotcorr], and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
PrrrataN] are detained on official business. 

Mr. PHTPPS. I desire to state that the Senator from Kan- 
sas. [Mr. Curtts] is engaged im holding a committee hearing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-eight Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is not present. The Secre- 
tary will call the names of the absent Senators. $ 

The reading clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. Netsow answered to his name when called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. KENYON. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be in- 
strueted to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICZIR. The Sergeant at Arms will exe- 
cute the order of the Senate. 

Mr. Townsenp, Mr. Myers, Mr. Warsa of Montana, Mr. 
Sacra of Maryland, Mr. Curris, Mr. Prance, Mr. Surrit of South 
Carolina, Mr. McCormack, and Mr. Jomnson of California en- 
tered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

Mr. KIRBY. I amnounce the unavoidable absence of the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Roprrson] on account of 
iliness. This announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OPFICER. Forty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question is 
on „„ offered by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 

Mr. STERLING. I accept the amendment of the Senator 

d ment. 


greed to. 

Mr. STERLING. I understand that disposes of it, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Seeretary will report the 
amendment. 

The READING CLERK. Strike out the words “ subjeet to the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Interior.“ 

Mr. STERLING. I accept that amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does net the Senator really think that those 
words should remain in? Who is going to approve it? The 
Secretary of the Interior has the approval. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, attention was called during 
the discussion of the amendment of the Senator from Georgia 
to my amendment to subdivision (h}, which I think carefully 
guards the matter, so far as the Federal Government is con- 
cerned. Subdivision (h) provides for— 
the submission 5 D to the of the Interior a rt. which 
shall show the plan for administration. and supervision, (2) 
courses oh of sa (3) me — — and kind ef eee (4) equipment, 
(5) directors of education, and 
other 3 o or 1 ans for the 
preparation o teachers: su and directors AN ucation, and 
(7) receipts and expenditures ef money for the preceding fiscal year. 

Mr. SMOOT. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
subdivision (h) simply requires the submission annually to the 
Seeretary of the Inferior of a report, as just stated by the 
Senator; but there is nothing at all in subdivision (h) which 
requires the approval of the Secretary of the Interior. This 
requires an annual report to be made. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator is right. Let I think 
the bill means, with this amendment, what the Senator con- 
Siders it should mean. The bill leaves it to the State authori- 
ties to undertake to provide for handling this money to carry 
out the objeet of the bill. They must report to the Secretary 
of the Inferior and show how they have done it. If they have 
not complied with the provisions. of the bill, then he withholds 
the next year’s appropriation from them. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the bill does not provide that. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Oh, yes; that is in the bill. I 
sought to strike out the provision requiring that in the first 
instance they should submit their pian to him for his approval 
and putting the Secretary in control of the detailed plans of 
the States. I think that is an interference with the State 
management that is unnecessary. 

Mr. SMOOT. As far as I am concerned, I wonld rather have 
an interference to begin with than to have it all started, and then 
be interfered with later by the Secretary of the Interior. I 
think that the State should not provide any means nor begin an 
organization for this class of schools until they know that the 
Secretary of the Interior would approve of them, and that is all 
there is in subdivision (f). 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am opposed to the Secretary hav- 
ing anything to do with the detailed plans of the State. I do 
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not think it is any of his business, and I think it is a mistake to 
give the power to him. 3 

Mr. SMOOT. The Secretary will have it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; he will not. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it did not meet with his approval, as the 
Senator said, he would withhold the appropriation for the next 
year; so he passes upon it, anyhow. 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. I am going to offer an amendment 
covering the provision in the other section, that the Secretary, 
when he does withhold it, shall report the facts to Congress 
and that Congress shall be the judge as to whether the State 
has complied with the requirements of the bill. The details are 
not controlled by the bill. It is the mere use the bill requires 
for the purpose. I am opposed to the Secretary of the Interior 
having anything to do with the details, If the States spend 
the money for the purpose required by the bill, then they are 
entitled to the money; and the State officers should have the 
discretion as to the plan. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Secretary has any power whatever to 
withhold the appropriation, then it may be withheld because of 
the fact that the plans are not satisfactory to him. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. No; he can not withhold it because 
the plans are not satisfactory to him. He can withhold if they 
do not use the money for the purpose, but he can not control the 
way they execute that purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, I am not going to be captious about 
the matter, but it does seem to me, if we want to protect not 
only the States but the Treasury of the United States, that we 
ought to allow the Secretary of the Interior to approve of the 
plan before the State goes any further. 

Mr. KENYON. I wish to call the attention of the Senator 
from Utah to subdivision (f) in connection with subdivision (h) 
of section 5. It seems to me that those two subdivisions pro- 
tect the situation. I do not want the funds turned loose without 
any supervision whatever. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I have read sec- 
tion 7, and that provides in general terms and gives him the 
power to impose under the provisions of the bill. Subdivision 
(f), which we are now discussing, says: 

Provide, as far as ible, subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of the Interior, for the education of residents who are citizens of the 
United States of the age of 21 years or more or resident aliens— 

And so forth. 

What we should do is to strike out the words “subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior.” 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator from Georgia does not ask to 
strike out subdivision (h) and he has not asked to strike out 
section 7. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; but subdivision (h), no matter what the 
States may do, simply provides for them to submit annually to 
the Secretary of the Interior a report which shall show the 
plans of administration and supervision, When those things 
are submitted, that is the end of it. They have complied with 
the requirements of subdivision (h). 

Mr. KENYON. But it is not a question of what the Secre- 
tary of the Interior can do. If he is satisfied they are not 
carrying out the purposes of the bill, he can withhold the allot- 
ment; and, under section 10, that allotment comes every three 
months; so no particular harm could result. Suppose the work 
is going on and the Secretary of the Interior is satisfied they 
are not carrying out the terms of the act, then he can with- 
hold that allotment, and in that way control the matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, if the Senator is right in his contention, 
it would be very much better for the Secretary of the Interior 
to approve of the plan under subdivision (f) before the State 
begins the organization, rather than three months afterwards. 

Mr. KENYON. Does not the Senator believe, as a matter of 
common horse sense, as we Call it out West, that when a State 
is doing this work it would take it up with the Secretary of the 
Interior and discuss it with him, just as the Senator from Utah 
and the Senator from Georgia and myself would discuss and 
decide what we were going to do? They are all working to one 
end. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the natural course to take, I will say 
to the Senator. 

Mr. KENYON. Of course, that is the course that would be 
taken, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is why the bill was written that way, be- 
cause of the fact that it directs them to do the very thing that 
ought to be done. But suppose some State does not do it and 
suppose there is no action taken on the part of the State that 
would be in any way opposed by the Secretary of the Interior, 
it does seem 

Mr. KENYON. Then he could withhold the funds. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not to begin with, however. 


Mr. KENYON. He could do so after three months. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; after three months, and then all the effort 
of the State up to that time would be lost. 

Mr. KENYON. Knowing that he could do that after three 
months, the State certainly would be wise enough to adopt 
some plan to meet his approval, I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply think it is weakening the provision. 

Mr. KENYON. I, too, think it is. 

Mr. SMOOT. But I am not going to object. 

Mr. KENYON. But there are some Senators rather offended 
by the language, and if we can accomplish the same thing with- 
out being offensive I should like to do it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I should like to give the Senator my 
conception of the distribution. Take the State of Utah. Suppose 
they receive from the National Government, under their census 
showing as to the number of residents who can not speak Eng- 
lish, $10,000. The State authorities determine upon their own 
plan of spending that sum and the State appropriation of $10,000 
in instructing residents to speak English. The Secretary of the 
Interior has nothing to do with your plan so long as you in good 
faith make a plan and spend the money for that purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. He does not for the first three months. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And he does not afterwards under 
the bill. He only has the right to see that the State has spent 
it for the purpose, which is the purpose of giving. to its 
residents the ability to speak English. That is the extent of 
his control as I would establish it in the bill. I would strike 
out those provisions that require the original plan to go to him 
and give him the right to control the State’s plan of conduct- 
ing education. I would leave to the State entirely the determi- 
nation of the plan, so long as the State spent the money for that 
purpose. The plan I would leave to the State. That is the 
distinction I make. 

Mr. SMOOT. I fully understand the position of the Senator 
from Georgia. I think the original part of subdivision (f) 
accomplishes that, for it simply provides, in the very first place, 
that it must be approved by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I never would allow it. Because 
he does not approve that plan of instruction, he can not stop 
that appropriation ; not at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. He passes upon it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. He passes upon the question as to 
whether the State has used the money to teach English to 
residents, but the way of doing it or the mode of schools and 
the management of it should be left to the State authorities. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The Senator from Georgia speaks of the 
use of money for educating the foreigner. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. To teach the foreigner or the resi- 
dent to speak English. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That applies also to illiterates within the 
State. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That is another branch. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it applies to citizens of the United States. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. There are two branches, the removal 
of illiteracy, which applies to all, and the teaching of English. 
There are two classes on account of which the appropriation 
is made. 

If there were illiterates in Utah the State would get a certain 
sum for them. If there were residents who could not speak 
English, no matter how literate they were, the State would get 
some for that use. The State must use the proportion which 
comes to it for illiteracy to remove illiteracy. It must use the 
portion that comes to it for teaching English for that purpose. 
The way of doing it, I think, should be left to the State, but 
it must use it for the purpose. 

As I understand the bill, it would strike out the provision 
that if the Secretary of the Interior does not approve of the 
mode of doing it he can not stop the State from taking the 
money because he thinks he could point out to the State a 
better way of teaching English than it is using. I would leave 
the mode of instruction to State authorities. I would not have 
the Federal officials interfere with the mode of instruction, but 
I would only leave to the Secretary of the Interior the right 
to say that unless the States are in good faith spending the 
ertire sum in that instruction they are not to have the money. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Do I understand that, so far as this ap- 
plies to illiterates, the States also are to have a free hand as 
to how they shall spend the money among those illiterates or 
for the purpose of educating those illiterates without any let 
or hindrance from the Federal Government? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes; I think they would. 

Mr. STERLING. I hardly agree with the Senator from 
Georgia in that broad statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. I certainly can not, 
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Mr. STERLING. Having ‘accepted ‘the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Georgia, my purpose and intent would be that 
the State would have the initiative in the first place in adopting 
a course of study or providing for schools for those ‘illiterates, 
whether they be citizens or aliens. The bill further provides for 
reports annually to the Secretary of the Interior. Tf those reports 
disclose that any State is not following out the purpose or the bill 
in providing facilities for the education of those illiterates, then 
J think the Secretary of the Interior might direct ‘that the 
money to which the State would otherwise be entitled :shoull 
be withheld. 

Mr. LLOWNSEND. Does the Senator from South Dakota 
agree with the Senator from Georgia that the State should adopt 
the plan for spending the money which the Federal Government 
puys in -educating illiterates, even though that plan is confined 
to only a portion of the people in the State? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not mean that, I will say to the 
Senator from Michigan. It must be in good faith spent in an 
effort to remove illiteracy from all of the illiterates. I do mot 
think it would comply with the requirements of the net unless 
there were gool faith, but the Secretary might think it should 
be a duy schnoll und the officers of the State might thiuk n night 
school was better. The details of the plan, I think, ‘ought to be 
left to the State authorities; but the money must be used in 
good faith to carry out the purpose of the act by removing allit- 
eracy from all. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. May I ask the Senator from 
South Dakota, in the light of what the Senator from Utah has 
said, what is the meaning of section 11, which says: 


agen ent and 
request such agencies to cooperate with him and with the several States? 


Tf I understand the meaning of that language, he is given—— 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I expect to.offer an amendment later 
on, striking out that section. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. In view of section 11, and in 
wiew of the fact that no such amendment has been offered, it 
Seems to me that the point contended for by the Senator from 
Utah is not very well taken. 

Mr. SMITH. of Georgia. I have my;amendment ready to-offer. 

Mr. SMOOT. The position J take is directly in accord with 
the remainder of the bill, including section 11. The position 
taken by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Saurn], if it be 
3 out, would require that section 11 must go out of the 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Certainly. ‘Section 11 clothes 
the Secretary with absolute power to regulate the use of the 
entire fund, and only makes it permissible by his will whether 
any of the Federal authorities or State ‘authorities may coop- 
erate with tt, In other words, he can control it as he sees fit, 

Mr. STERLING. I differ from the Senator from South Caro- 
lina on thatpoint. If the Secretary at the Interior has anything 
at all to do with the administration of the act, of course, he 
will haye to make some rules and regulations. His powers and 
his ‘authority ‘are limited by other provisions of the bill, or at 
least he has no other power than such as is conferred ‘by the 
‘other provisions ‘of the bill, but they do give him ‘some power. 
He is to receive and pass upon these ‘anual reports submitted 
‘by the State ‘authorities in regard to what they have done in 
carrying ‘out the provisions of the bill, in regard to what they 
have done in reference to providing facillties, and so forth, for 
the education -of the illiterates. He can make rules and regu- 
lations appertaining to those matters, but that is all he can do. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. The language of section 11 
could not possibly be more potential than where it provides thut 
he shall make such rules and regulations as he ‘may deem 
necessary to carry out the purpose of the act. Tt takes in the 
whole act, and the purpose and operation and ‘administration 
and execution of the act are entirely subject to his rules and 
regulations. 

Mr. STERLING. Subdivision (f), the one under considera- 
tion now, makes it all permissive. The States are simply to 
provide, at their option ‘always, the facilities for the education 
of the illiterates, 

Mr, SMOOT. ‘But if che State does not provide, unter sub- 
division (f), for ‘the education of the citizens and aliens named 
in the subdivision, then all the balance of the requirement under 
the subdivision, if complied with, would not entitle it to receive 
for any purpose any part of the money approprinted in the bill. 

Mr. STERLING. That may be. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly the way the bill reads. I de- 
sire to say to the Senator further in relation to section 11 that 
the Senator knows very well that wherever the power is given 


to the Secretary of the Interior to make rules und regulations, 
that power is so potent ‘that ‘he can almost set aside the Jaws 
that are passed ‘by Congress. How often has it ‘been done in 
relation to the public lands of our Western States? 

“Rutes and regulations.” What does that mean? Under sec- 
tion 11 the Secretary of the Interior would have the power to 
say to the State of: Pnless you educate, under subdivi- 
‘sion (f) of the bill, 5,600 alien Illiterates you can not have any 
portion of the money.” The Secretary of the Interior can go 
that far, or the can make such rules as that they shall hold 
school only between the hours of 11 o'clock in the morning and 
1 o'clock in the afternoon. He has that power under section 11. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have offered an amendment to 
strike out section 11. This is ‘the first one we have come to, and 
that is the reason why my motion was made, because the amend- 
‘ment was offered. E 

Mr. SMOOT. “There seemed ‘te be such a wide difference of 
opinion between the Senator from Georgia [Mr. ‘Sacrrs] and the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] in regard to the 
powers vested in the ‘Secretary of the Interior under section II, 
‘that I huve taken a little time to explain how I .construed sec- 
tion 11, and to what extent that power would virtually place in 
the hands of the Secretary of the Interior the direction of every 
Plan in the States. 

Mr. HARRISON. Under that section, does not the Senutor 
think the ‘Secretary of the Interior might prescribe what text - 
‘books should ‘be used in the schools? 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the rules and regulations he could. 

Mr. HARRISON. That authority in the various States lis 
por gire ito school ‘commissions, textbook ‘commissions, and 80 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That is true, but in all such cases the State 
pays the whole of ‘the ‘expense of carrying:on the education. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is true; but ff they wanted to get 
‘any of this money they would have to change the rule, divest 
themselves of that power, and give it over to the Secretary of 
the Interior. 7 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, us far as the provisions of the hill are con- 


Mr. KENYON. Does the ‘Senator from Utah contend ‘that 
under section 11 the ‘Secretary of ‘the Interior could determine 
what ‘textbooks should ‘be used in the schools? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think under section 11 he could make a rule 
‘or regulation thut a «certain ‘textbook ‘should be nsed in the 
schools, 

Mr. KENYON. He can make certain rules and regulations to 
carry out the purposes of this act. The purposes of this net are 
‘the ‘teaching of English. 

Mr, SMOOT. Whats one of the purposes. 

My. KENYON. Yes; thatlis the only compulsory feature of the 
act. 

Mr. SMOOT. And (the teaching of English requires a text- 
book, and he can make a rule that a certain textbook shall ‘be 
used. 

Mr. KENYON. Oh, he might make u rule that heads should 
be cut off, but it would not amount te anything. It is easy to 
raise Objections of that kind for the purpose of defeating a 
measure. š 

Mr. SMOOT. I have been led into this. I never intended to 
speak on it at all. 

Mr. KENYON. I think the Senator ‘has a wrong lead on it. 

Mr. SMOOT. That may be; but I am quite sure that if the 
‘pill ‘passes us it is now the Senator from Utah has not a wrong 
‘ea. But what I was going to ask the Senator from South 
Dakota —and that is what I rose for was about the proviso to 
‘iis amendment: r 

Provided, That any course of education or instruction under this sub- 
division or ‘under ‘subdivision (e) ‘shall especially include instruction in 
American ‘history, the fundamentals of civil government, and the prin- 
‘ciples of the Constitution of the United States. 

Does the Senator think that it is wise to put such u ꝓroviso on 
subdivision (f) as I have just read? Why enumerate any ot 
the courses of instruction that are to be given? 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, the idea I dadin mind when 
Trndded ‘that was that in doing so I was simply carrying out a 
‘little more effectually the purposes of this bill, which are the 
‘Americanization of the illiterates, and especially of the Miterate 
foreigners—those who can not read, write, or speak the English 
Janguage. Here they are, and they understand nothing about 
American institutions, American government, American history. 


«cerned. 


| Why should they not be taught, either by textbook or by Jec- 


ture, the principles and fundamentals of civil government? That, 
äs the essential thing. It is because of their Jack of knowledge 
of these things that they are an undesirable or n dangerous dle- 
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ment; but if we instruct them in American history, the principles 
of civil government, and the principles of the Constitution of the 
United States we will let them know then what our institutions 
are. 

Mr. SMOOT, There is no earthly need for this bill being be- 
fore the Senate of the United States if that is not the very 
purpose of the bill. What I object to is simply enumerating here 


in the bill, as set out in this proviso, just what courses of in- 
struction shall be given under subdivisions (e) and (f). 

Mr. KENYON. ‘That does not include all of them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; I know it does not, but the very purpose 
of the bill, the title of the bill, is to promote Americanization. 
How on earth could you ever promote it without teaching Ameri- 
can history and the fundamentals of civil government? 

Mr, KENYON. Then what possible harm does it do to say so? 

Mr. SMOOT. The only reason I can see for the inclusion of 
these words is to call attention to the fact that this is a bill 
for the purpose of teaching Americanization. That is stated in 
the title of the bill. I will admit that this is about the only 
provision in the bill that has any reference to it; but there is 
more bad legislation passed by trying to enumerate what it is 
to provide than in almost any other way. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, if it emphasizes the fact 
that it is to Americanize, and that that is the purpose of the bill, 
it will have accomplished a purpose. You can infer from certain 
provisions of this bill that it is simply to teach men to speak 
and read and write the English language. We do not want this 
education confined to that. We want them instructed especially 
in the principles of American government, and that was the idea 
in putting this in the bill. It emphasizes that proposition. 

Mr, KENYON. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from 
Georgia a very frank question. He is always frank with me. 
There is a thought arising out of the matter we are discussing, 
and we might as well have it right out. 

Suppose a situation like this arose—that the money that went 
to a State under this bill should be used entirely for the whites, 
and nothing for the blacks? 

Mr, SMITH of Georgia. I do not think we will have any of 
it until next year. What we want this for in my State is almost 
entirely to help for the other purpose. 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; I know; but no one need close his eyes 
to the fact that there is a black cloud that is interfering with the 
passage of this bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. In this way: If the Secretary of the 
Interior, for instance, could insist that whites and blacks 
should be educated together, of course, the State would decline 
the funds. 

Mr, KENYON. Certainly; but if the Secretary of the Interior 
found that they were simply using the money for the whites, and 
none of it for the blacks, then could he not stop the funds? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. He could stop the funds the next 
year absolutely. I do not think there is a doubt but that the 
bill goes to that extent. 

Mr. KENYON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, in that connection, on yes- 
terday the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Ships! offered an 
amendment. He is not here to-day. He is sick. It would seem 
to me that that amendment ought to be offered as an amendment 


to the Senator’s amendment. 


Mr. KENYON. ‘That comes at the end of section 11. 

Mr. HARRISON. Very well. 

Mr. KENYON. We will discuss that when we get to it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, has the Senator any objec- 
tion to that? As he knows, in the South we have separate 
schools. 

Mr. KENYON. There is ne intention to interfere with that. 
I will say to the Senator that the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Nucent] spoke to me about that amendment as affecting his 
State, where there are just a few colored people and they do not 
have separate schools. He said that that should be fixed up in 
some way to take care of cases of that kind, and I haye no 
objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. For instance, I will call attention to the State 
of Utah. We have not enough colored men in the State of 
Utah to have a school for them anywhere in the State. I think 
there are only two cities in the whole State that have any at all, 
and there are not nearly enough of them there to have separate 
schools. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The amendment submitted by my col- 
league, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHretps] could easily 
be arranged so as to take care of that situation; and it ought to 
be done, I think. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, was the amendment of the 
Senator from Georgia disposed of? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. It was accepted by the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. KENYON. Then I offer this amendment to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South Dakota, at the close: 

Provided further, That such course of education or instruction shall 
not be compulsory. 

Mr. STERLING. I accept that amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, if a vote is going to come 
on the amendment, it is a rather important one, and I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I understand that the 
amendment is disposed of, for the time being, by its acceptance. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from South Dakota accepted 
the amendment of the Senator from Iowa, and now the vote 
is to come on the amendment as amended; and I say it isa 
matter of importance, and we ought to have a quorum present. 

Mr. KENYON. Let us dispose of this offer of the amendment, 

Mr. HARRISON. I thought the Senator’s amendment had 
been accepted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been. Both the modification 
of the Senator from Georgia and the modification of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa have been accepted by the Senator from South 
Dakota, and the question will be on agreeing to the amendment 
as modified. 

Mr. KENYON. I move that not later than 5 o'clock p. m. 
the Senate take a recess until 12 o'clock noon to-morrow. I 
understand that an executive session is desired. 

The motion was agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. KENYON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 


RECESS. 


Mr. KENYON. I move that the Senate take a recess until 12 
o’clock noon to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 40 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, Janu- 
ary 24, 1920, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 2 
Executive nominations received by the Senate January 23, 1920. 
DIRECTOR WAR FINANCE CORPORATION. 


George R. Cooksey, of the District of Columbia, to be a direc- 
tor of the War Finance Corporation, to fill out the unexpired 
term of Clifford M. Leonard, resigned. 


PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENT, BY PROMOTION, IN THE ARMY. 
CAVALRY ARM. 


Second Lieut. Marcellus L. Stockton, jr., Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant from September 21, 1919. 

The above-named officer was nominated to the Senate for 
said promotion on December 5, 1919, and confirmed by that body 
on January 5, 1920, under the name Marcellus C. Stockton, jr. 
This is submitted for the purpose of correcting an error in the 
name of the nominee. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 


Capt. Lloyd H. Chandler to be a rear admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, from the 23d day of Noyember, 1919. 

Capt. Herman O. Stickney to be a rear admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, from the 22d day of December, 1919. 

Commander Walter G. Roper to be a captain in the Navy, for 
temporary service, from the 19th day of November, 1919. 

Commander Frederick R. Naile to be a captain in the Navy, 
for temporary service, from the 23d day of November, 1919. 

Lieut. Commander Herbert S. Babbitt to be a commander in 
the Navy, for temporary service, from the 19th day of No- 
vember, 1919. 

Boatswain (temporary) Charles N. Johnson to be a chief 
boatswain in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 1st day 
of September, 1919. 

Capt. Philip Andrews to be a rear admiral in the Navy from 
the 23d day of November, 1919. 

The following-named commanders to be captains in the Navy 
from the 1st day of July, 1919: 

Frederick A. Traut, 

Stephen V. Graham, 
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Roscoe C. Moody, 

George E. Gelm, 

George L. P. Stone, 

Ridley McLean, 

Alfred W. Hinds, 

Robert W. McNeely, 

Frank H. Brumby, and 

Harris Laning. 

The following-named commanders, additional numbers in 
grade, to be captains in the Navy from the ist day of July, 1919: 

Andre M. Proctor, 

Frank Lyon, 

William P. Scott, and 

James P. Morton. 

Commander Henry Y. Butler to be a captain in the Navy 
from the 25th day of September, 1919. $ 

Commander Walter R. Gherardi to be a captain in the Navy 
from the 20th day of October, 1919. 

Commander James J. Raby to be a captain in the Navy from 
the 23d day of November, 1919. 

The following-named lieutenant commanders to be command- 
ers in the Navy from the Ist day of July, 1919: 

Donald C. Bingham and 
_ Gilbert J. Rowcliff. 

Lieut. Commander Robert Henderson to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 6th day of August, 1919. 

The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant command- 
ers in the Navy from the ist day of July, 1919: 

Clyde R. Robinson, 

Claud A, Jones, 

Claudius R. Hyatt, 

Charles T. Blackburn, 

Ralph R. Stewart, 

Leslie E. Bratton, 

Charles S. Keller, 

Philip H. Hammond, 

Lucien F. Kimball, 

George H. Laird, 

Clarence N. Hinkamp, 

Ralph C. Parker, 

Emanuel A. Lofquist, and 

Carl C. Krakow. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy from the 7th day of June, 1919: 

Carl E. Hoard and 

William L. Wright. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy from the Ist day of July, 1919: 

Leman L. Babbitt and 

James R. Webb. 

Ensign Edwin S. Earnhardt to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 3d day of June, 1919. 

Ensign Fred W. Connor to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in 
the Navy from the 5th day ef December, 1919. 

The following-named assistant surgeons to be passed assist- 
ant surgeons in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from the 
80th day of July, 1919: 

Louis H. Clerf, 

Sterling P. Taylor, jr., and 

Aaron Robinson. 

Carl McC. Scott, an assistant surgeon for temporary service, 
to be an assistant surgeon in the Navy, with the rank of 
lieutenant (junior grade), from the 17th day of October, 1919. 

Asst. Surg. Frank S. Hundley, United States Naval Reserve 
Force, to be an assistant surgeon in the Navy, with the rank of 
ae (junior grade), from the 20th day of December, 

19. 

Asst. Dental Surg. Lucian C. Williams to be a passed assist- 
ant dental surgeon in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, 
from the 4th day of February, 1916. 

Asst. Dental Surg. William L. Darnall to be a passed assist- 
ant dental surgeon in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, 
from the 5th day of June, 1917. 

Asst. Dental Surg. Franklin L. Morey to be a passed assist- 
ant dental surgeon in the Nayy, with the rank of lieutenant, 
from the 5th day of June, 1917. 

The following-named officers to be professors in the Navy, 
mo the rank of captain, from the 18th day of September, 

Harry E. Smith and 

Daniel M. Garrison. 

Prof. Herbert L. Rice to be a professor in the Navy, with 
the rank of commander, from the 18th day of September, 1918. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Erecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 23, 1920. 
POSTMASTERS, 
ARKANSAS, 
Emma Z. L. L. Wheeler, Almyra. 
James K, Sartain, Blytheville. 
Thomas C. Wilson, Bradford. 
James H. Garison, El Dorado. 
Robert H. Johnson, Hatfield. 
Charlotte A. Proctor, Hazen. 
John W. McClenney, Heber Springs, 
George M. Walter, Judsonia. 
Jessie Garner, Kingsland. 
Elmer A. Murphy, Lepanto. 
John B. Dixon, Lincoln. 
Ethel L. Nall, Lockesburg. 
Fount G. Hollabaugh, Marshall. 
Jesse M. Osborn, Okolona. 
Grace D. Gillette, Strong. 
Thomas W. Graddy, Vilonia. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Merritt O. Chance, Washington. 
INDIANA, 
Pearl M. Clark, Bainbridge. 
Vilas Schindler, Berne. 
William T, Rowland, Birdseye. 
George E. Endres, Bloomfield. 
John McIntyre, Carbon. 
Cora M. Cook, Centerville. 
James B. James, Charlestown. 
Paul H. Brown, Earlham. 
Edward C. Miller, Fort Wayne. 
Holland S. Chamness, Galveston. 
Addison M. Love, Grandview. 
Ruth P. Sutherland, Hanover. 
George D. Henderson, Holton. 
John M. Clingan, Idaville. 
Seymour A. Thompson, Kirklin. 
Charlie E. Clark, Knightstown. 
Joseph A. Misner, La Fontaine, 
John Huber, Lebanon. 
Henry W. Key, Marengo. 
John R. Kelley, Natioual Military Home, 
Clarence E. Magers, Newport. 
Roland B. Craw. Oxford. 
L. G. Harley, Plymouth. 
Charles Hamilton. Sharpsville. 
James W. Payne, Shelburn. 
Benjamin E. Hinshaw, Winchester. 
William J. Richardson, Winslow. 
KANSAS, 


James M. Elliott, Americus. 
William A. Caldwell, Arcadia. 
Lewis T. Smith, Argonia. 

Ida M. Beck, Army City. 
Stella G. Sommers, Athol. 
Nellie Waters, Bird City. 
Carrie A. Bickett, Brewster. 
Lewis W. Knight, Burlington. 
John W. Willham, Clearwater. 
Henry A. Replogle, Coldwater. 
Albert B. Carney, Concordia. 
Grant Taylor, Fowler. 

Alonzo F. Dove, Hamilton. 
Lewis S. Newell, Harveyville. 
Berthold Stratmann, Holyrood. 
James H. Rice, Kensington. 
James W. Frazier, Lenora. 
John A. Marshall, Leon. 

Lee Oldham, Leoti. 

Frederic C. Herdman, Le Roy. 
Mildred K. Godfrey, Meade. 
Joseph S. Dooty, Melvern. 
William B. Gregory, Minneola. 
Robert Durst, Moundridge. 
Cecil L. Hinds, Mound Valley. 
Philip B. Dick, Mount Hope. 
Harvey P. McFadden, Natoma. 
Jeremiah M. Hopper, Ness City. 
Francis J. Castle, Norcatur. 
David F. Bruner, Norton. 
Joseph T. Harmon, Oil Hill 
Allis D. Babcock, Osborne. 
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George D. Smith, Pretty Prairie. 

Thomas L. Chase, Protection. 

George A. Bruch, Randall. 

William C. Polley, Republic. 

Harry S. Bearg, Robinson. 

Josiah Crosby, St. Francis. 

Harry D. Burke, Severy. 

Henry F. Dodson, South Haven. 

William J. Dehler, Sylvan Grove. 

Jamee P. Kelley, White Cloud. 
LOUISIANA. 

Teakle W. Dardenne, ‘Plaquemine. 
MISSOURL 


Edward L. Potter, Advance. 
John F. Patton, Albany. 
Andrew Poe, Belle. 

Edgar W. Prentiss, Bethany. 
Nellie H. Hunter, Blairstown. 
Charles L. Canaday, Blythedale. 
William J. Jackson, Bourbon. 
Anna C. Gessler, Buckner. 
Nathan C. Hickcox, California. 
John C. Sanders, Carterville. 
Ruth Thompson, Chula. 
Charles ©. Bishop, Clarence. 
Bettie C. Hubbard, Clarkton, 
Webb Watkins, Dexter. 
George B. Sproule, Drexel. 
Lena E. Reece, Elvins. 

Harry P. Mason, Fayette. 
Amelia C. Walters, Gorin. 
William A. Hendon, Granby. 
Frank H. Caughell, Hermann. 
Joseph J. Hoeken, Hillsboro. 
Brose Dickerson, Iberia. 

John Fleurdelys, Ilasco. 
Charley W. Mulinex, La Belle. 
Charles E. Mayhall, Laddonia, 
Arthur Aull, Lamar. 

William H. Johnson, La Plata. 
Jeremiah F. Poston, Leadwood. 
Charles C, Carter, Maysville, 
Mary F. Stewart, Mendon. 
Fay Webb, Miller. 

Charles G. Le Compte, Pierce City. 
Olive De Lisle, Portageville. 
John A. Fields, Powersville. 
Booker H. Rucker, Rolla. 
Robert J. Mulford, Spickard. 
Solon McDaniel, Urich. 

Harry B. Adkins, Weston. 


NEW YORK. 
Michael L. Boyle, Glens Falls. 
NORTH DAKOTA, 


Augustus E. Ross, Agricultural College. 
John H. Fallon, Alexander. 
Arnt H. Bredley, Ambrose. 
James N. McGogy, Ashley. 
Mabelle C. Elgar, Bowman. 
Selmer Erfjord, Buxton. 

Fred A. Young, Courtenay. 
Edwin O. Larson, Crosby. 
Genevieve Gregor, Dawson. 
William H. Lenneville, Dickinson. 
Cecil C. Chamberlain, Enderlin. 
Dow S. Thomson, Fairdale, 
Lorenz F. Tavis, Glen Ulin. 
Orna F. Leedy, Goodrich. 

James H. McNicol, Grand Forks. 
Benjamin L. Anderson, Grenora. 
George D. Tripp, Hettinger. 
Luzerne J. Bowen, Hope. 
Redmond A. Bolton, Jamestown. 
Christian C. Reimers, Max. 

Leo E. Behan, Mohall. 

Ivah A. Miller, Nome. 

Earl W. Spencer, Oberon. 
William J. Storie, Osnabrock. 
James F. McQueen, Pembina. 
William E. Brophy, Rhame. 
Anthony J. Berger, Richardton, 
John W. Campbell, Ryder. 
Albert C. Grant, St. Thomas. 
Monrad R. Thue, Stanton. 


Forrest Daniel, Sykestown. 
Edward P. Starr, Tower City. 
Freda E. Johnson, Washburn. 
Holly M. Beall, Wing. 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 
Harold R. Richardson, Arlington. 
Marjorie A. Hazen, Canistota. 
Thomas H. Ryan, Elk Point. 
Louis W. Carter, Highmore. 
“William R. Russell, Lake Andes. 
Laura Larsen, Lesterville. 
John D. Haney, Mitchell. 
Elmer R. Hill, Newell. 
Edmund A. Barlow, Oacoma. 
Inez G. Jones, Oelrichs. 
Walter H. Fergen, Parkston. 
Elmer E. Wilson, Platte. 
Hugh H. Gardiner, Ree Heights. 
Peder A. H. Hagen, Revillo. 
George Fugate, St. Lawrence. 
Fred C. Falkinburg, Scotland. 
Paul J. Linster, Sisseton. 
Bertha G. Moen, Toronto. > 
Orrin L. Starr, Tulare. 
Carlota E. Beard, Valley Springs. 
Carl O. Steen, Veblen. 
Jessie A. Gerrits, Wentworth. 
Will C. Bromwell, Wessington Springs. 
Charles G. Kuentzel, White Rock. 
Beatrice M. Dobson, Winfred. 
TENNESSEE. 
Mamie D. Phillips, Brighton, 
Ethelbert C. Cross, Clinton. 
James M. Scarborough, Dover. 
John M. Welch, Dukedom. 
John C. Messamore, Fountain City. 
Oliver Benton, Jackson. 
Victor H. Williams, Jacksonville. 
Aileene Pope, Jasper. 
James P. Miller, Lafollette. 
Alexander B. Miller, Limestone. 
James D. Daniel, Linden. 
Samuel D. Simpson, Loudon. 
Etna M. McQormack, ‘Lynchburg. 
Hal P. Cotten, Rives. 
Victor C. Stafford, Sevierville. 
TEXAS, 
William C. O'Bryan, Groveton. 
WYOMING. 
William W. Sproul, Casper. 
Mertle E. Mitchell. Hanna. 
James A. Woods, Lingle. 
Walter A. Olson, Lusk. 


‘HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Fray, January 23, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Werthank Thee, cur Father in heaven, that the Christian re- 
ligion is coming to its own, since it is no longer a riddle to be 
solved but a life to Se lived. 

“Metaphysics, ‘speculative theology are fast passing; the 
churches are getting together; conventionalities, forms, cere- 
monies are regarded only as Stepping stones. 

Christ lives and is abroad in the earth—illustrated by the Red 
Cross, the Christian Endeavor, the Knights of Columbus, the 
Salvation Army, and a thousand “philanthropic organizations 
where Object is to threw-safeguards around the children, young 
men and young women, to save them from the hells of this life 
and fit them for the life revealed in the Jesus of Nazareth. 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

EFFICIENCY AND PERSONNEL OF THE NAVY AND COAST GUARD. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privi- 
leged report from the Committee on Rules. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas-submits a privi- 


leged report from the Committee on Rules, Which will be read 


by the Clerk. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


The Committee on Rules, to which was referred H. Res. 
submit a privileged report on said resolution with the recommendation 
that it be . That 
“Resolved, That immediately upon the Sos ae of this rule it shall 
be in order for the Speaker to recognize @ Member in bil "eine 
H. R. 11927 to move to suspend the rules and pass the bi 
a bili To increase the efficiency and personnel of the Navy ad Coas 
Guard through tem 3 of bonus or increased avy and Coast sÀ 
the general rules o ouse to the contrary notwithstanding.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, is the gentleman from Kansas 
certain that this is a privileged resolution? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. He is. 

Mr. BLANTON. If he was not, I wanted to reserve a point of 
order on it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The purpose of the rule is to 
make it in order for the gentleman in charge of the bill re- 
ferred to to move to suspend the rules and pass the bil. The 
bill is reported from the Committee on Naval Affairs 

Mr. BUTLER. Unanimously. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, Unanimously, as I am informed, 
providing increased pay for certain men in the Navy. I under- 
stand the higher officers, and, in fact, all the commissioned offi- 
cers of the Navy are eliminated from the bill. It simply pro- 
vides for enlisted men arfd petty officers. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman state why an important 
measure of this sort is brought in under a rule suspending the 
rules when there can be only 20 minutes’ debate on a side 
instead of being brought in in the usual way? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The purpose is to make it in 
order to move to suspend the rules to-day rather than to wait 
for 10 days, because of the emergency that exists in the Navy. 
Does the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pou] desire any 
time? 

Mr. POU. We do not care for any time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. If no one desires time on the 
rule, Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I wish the gentleman would with- 
hold that until I can make a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I withhold the motion. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I should like to ask how the 
Speaker could refer this resolution to the Committee on Rules 
when the rule itself refers to it as“ H. Res. blank” ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I think I can answer the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Missouri. The rule was prepared 
in manuscript and not printed, to meet this emergency, just as 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] has prepared rules 
with a lead pencil and had them agreed to within five minutes 
after they were written. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I just wanted to know. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. This is one of that kind. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield for a question. 

Mr. GARD. Who is the gentleman of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee referred to in the rule who has charge of the presentation 
of this bill? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I understand the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. KELLEY] has charge of the bill. 

Mr. GARD. It is the purpose under this rule to pass this bill 
exactly as it is, without any opportunity for amendment? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Under the rules of the House a 
motion to suspend the rules admits of 40 minutes’ debate. After 
that a vote on the bill without amendment or just as the bill is 
presented to the House is had. 

Mr. GARNER. How much money does this take out of the 
Treasury? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan to answer that question. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. About $10,000,000 annually. 

Mr. GARNER. And I understand the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. CAMPBELL], on the spur of the moment, in the emergency, 
pencils a resolution without any number, and wants the House to 
consider it, and moves the previous question on a proposition to 
give 20 minutes’ debate on a side on a bill which takes $10,000, 000 
a year out of the Treasury. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. That looks to me like rapid-fire economy— 
electric economy, I might term it—20 minutes on a side to dis- 
cuss 2 question that involves taking $10,000,000 a year out of 
the Treasury. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. There have been many hours of 
discussion in the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. BUTLER. We have had it under consideration for four 
months, 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The Committee on Naval Affairs 
have had it under consideration ever since last October, and the 
Secretary of the Navy has written twice, asking for much more 
than is provided for by the bill. 

Mr. GARNER. The committee have had it since last October. 
There have been four months’ consideration in the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. About how much consideration has it had by the 
steering committee? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I am unable to inform the 
gentleman from Texas, not being a member of the steering 
committee. 

Mr. GARNER. If it took four months iù the Committee on 
Naval Affairs and two weeks in the steering committee, I am 
wondering why you allow only 20 minutes’ debate on a side in 
the House? That is the way you legislate here. It takes a 
committee of the House four months, and takes the steering 
committee 10 days, and then you allow 20 minutes on a side, 
on a bill taking $10,000,000 a year out of the Treasury., 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It takes several months to grow 
a plum, and just a moment to pick it. We are picking it here 
this morning. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas moves the 
previous question. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division, 


The House divided; and there were—ayes 72, noes 18. 
So the previous question was ordered. 


The SPEAKER. 


tion. 


The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 


The question being taken, Mr. BLANTON and Mr. Watsn de- 
manded a division. 
The House proceeded to divide. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the House having divided, I 
make the point of no quorum present. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 


of no quorum present. 


There is no quorum present. The Door- 


keeper will lock the doors, and the Sergeant at Arms will notify 


absentees, 


Those in favor of agreeing to the resolution will, 


as their names are called, vote “ yea,” those opposed “ nay,” and 
the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 297, nays 30, 
not voting 101, as follows: 


YEAS—297. 
Ackerman Dempsey Hoch Madden 
Anderson Denison aor Ma 
Andrews, Md, Dickinson, Mo. Holland Maher 
Andrews, Nebr. Dickinson, Iowa Houghton Major 
Anthony Donovan ere Mann, S. C. 
Ayres Dooling nps apes 
Babka Doremus Hal owa Mead 
Bacharach Dowell Husted Merritt 
Baer Drane Hutchinson Michener 
Barbour Dunbar Ireland iller 
Bee Dunn James Minahan, N. J, 
Begg Dyer Johnson, Ky. ondell 
Eagan Johnson, S. Dak. Montague 

Benham Echols Jones, Pa. ooney 
Benson Edmonds Kearns Moore, Va 
Black Elliott Keller Moores, Ind 
Blackmon Ellsworth Kelley, Mich Morgan 
Bland, Ind Elston Kelly, Pa. Morin 
Bland, Mo Emerson Kendall Mott 
Boies Esch Kennedy, Iowa Mudd 
Brand Fairfield Kettner Murphy 
Briggs ‘isher Kiess Neely 
Brinson Focht Ain Nelson, Mo. 
Brooks, III Fordney Kinkaid Nelson, Wis. 
Brooks, Ea Frear Kleezka Newton, Minn, 
Browne Freeman Knutson Newton, Mo. 
Browning Fuller, III. Kraus Nichols, Mich, 
Brumbaugh Gallagher Kreider Noian 
Burke Ganly Lampert O'Connell 
puna Garand 2 O'Connor 

es, S. C. nham emen 
Campia. Kans. Gowin, N. C. Lankford Oldfield 
Campbell, Pa. Goldfogle Layton Oliver 
Cannon Good Lea, Calif. Osborne 
Cantrill Goodall Lee, Ga. Overstreet 
Carew Goodwin, Ark. Leblbach Padgett 
Carss Goodykoontz Linthicum Paige 
Chindblom Green, Iowa Little Par 
Clark, Mo. Greene, Mass. Lonergan Parker 
Classon Greene, Vt. Longworth Parrish 
Cleary riest Pell 
Coady Hadley Lufkin Peters 
Cole Hamilton Luhring Phelan 
Collier Hardy, Colo. McArthur Platt 
Connally Hardy, Tex. McClintie Porter 
Costello Harreld McDuffie Pou 
Crago Hastings McFadden Purnell 
Cramton Haugen McGlennon Radcliffe 
Crisp Hawley McKenzie Rainey, Ala 
Cullen ays McKiniry Rainey, I. T. 
Currie, Mich. Heflin McKinley BAIDET: J. W. 
Dale Hernandez MeLane 
Dallinger Hersey McLaughlin, Mich, -Ramseyer 
Darrow Hersman McLaughlin, Nebr.Randall, Calif, 
Davey Hickey MacCrate Randall, Wis. 
Davis, Minn. Hicks MacGregor vis 
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Robinson, N. C. 
Robsion, Kv, 
Rodenberg 


Sell 
Shreve 
Sims 
Sinclalr 


Ashbrook 
Bland, Va. 
Blanton 
Box f 
Buchanan 
B 


Caldwell 
Clark, 


Evans, Mont. 
Evans, Nebr. 


Sinnott Swo) 
Sisgon Taylor, Colo, 
mall Taylor, Tenn. 
Smith, Idaho Temple 
Smith, III. Thomas 
mith, Mich. 
Smithwick Tilson 
nell ‘Timberlake 
Snyder er 
Stedman Tinkham 
Steenerson Vaile 
Stephens, Miss. Venable 
Stephens, Ohio Vestal 
Stevenson Vinson 
Strong, Kans. Voi 
Strong, Pa. Walters 
Summers, W: Watson 
Sumners, Tex, Weaver 
Sweet Webster 
NATS—30. 
Dominick Jones, Tex. 
Evaus, Nov. Kincheloe 
Gard Kitchin 
Garner Lesher 
Griffin Mansfield 
Huddleston = 
Igoe go 
Johnson, Miss. yburn 


NOT VOTING—101. 


Juul 
Kahn 


hnson, Wash. 
Johnston, N. Y. 


Kennedy, R. I. 
Larsen 


So the resolution was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Mr. Bowers with Mr. WHALEY. 
Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON with Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. 


Mr. Evans of Nebraska with Mr, SULLIVAN. 
Mr. Fess with Mr. STEELE. 
Mr. Kany with Mr. DENT. 


Mr. Hitz with Mr. STOLL, 


Mr. Juvr with Mr. FERRIS. 
Mr. Stecer with Mr. ALMON. 


Mr. Wooprarp with Mr. GANDY. 

Mr. Frenco with Mr. MoKrown. 
Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island with Mr. SABATH. 
Mr. CrowTHeEr with Mr. McANpDREWs. 


Mr. Reep. of West Virginia with Mr. CARTER. 


Mr. Stur with Mr. DEWALT. 
Mr. Towner with Mr. DOUGHTON. 
Mr. Vorsteap with Mr. ASWELL. 


Mr. Brirren with Mr. Sanvers of Louisiana. 


Mr. Curry of California with Mr. OLNEY. 
Mr. Granmax of Pennsylvania with Mr. TAGUE. 
Mr. Scorr with Mr. CANDLER. 
Mr. Ramsey with Mr. Dupré. 


Mr. Warp with Mr. HAMILL 


Mr. Burdick with Mr. Scurry. 
Mr. Foster with Mr. RIORDAN. 
Mr. BurroveHus with Mr. UPSHAW. 
Mr. Furrer of Massachusetts with Mr. Hurt of Tennessee. 
Mr. Coorer with Mr. HUMPHREYS. 

Mr. Govi with Mr. Lassen. 

Mr. Cortey with Mr. Surr of New York. 
Mr. Sanpers of New York with Mr, BARKLEY, 
Mr. Warsa with Mr. BANKHEAD. 

Mr. Grawaxt of Ilinois with Mr. LAZARO. 
Mr. Jerrerts with Mr. MARTIN. 


Mr. Mason. with Mr. CASEY. 


Mr. Strvess with Mr. EAGLE. 

Mr. Vare with Mr. Caraway. 

Mr. Hickey with Mr. WATKINS. 
Mr. McCurtocn with Mr. ROMJUE. 
Mr. Jounson of Washington with Mr. Rowan. 
Mr. McPserson with Mr. Evans of Montana. 


Young, N. Dak. 
Zihlman 


Mr. MON AHAN of Wisconsin with Mr. FIELDS. 


Mr. Trroursox with Mr. GALLIVAN. 

Mr. Reser with Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Maxx of Illinois with Mr. GARRETT. 

Mr. Moore of Ohio with Mr. FLOOD. 

Mr. Wasox with Mr. Hupsrrrr. 

Mr. Treapway with Mr. HAYDEN. 

Mr. Reep of New York with Mr. WIIsox of Pennsylvania. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend 
the rules and pass the bill (H. R. 11927) to increase the efficiency. 
of the personnel of the Navy and Coast Guard through the tem- 
porary provision of bonuses or increased compensation, which I 
send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Michigan moves to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


with permanent 
appointments and mates, $126-per month spotty officers, first class, $84 
2 0 


of firemen, first class, shal 
month ; firemen, third 
each rat 


the Naval Academy Band shall be as follows: Second 
leader, wit Fo 
— eran per month; drum major, $84 


per month; musi second class, $60 per month: 
Provided further, That the base pay of cabin stewards and cabin cooks 
shall be r month; wardroom stewards and wardroom cooks, $72 
per month; rage stewards and steerage cooks, $72 per month; war 


stewards and warrant officers’ cooks, per month ; mess 
attendants, first class, $42 per month; mess attendants, second oss 
36 per month ; mess attendants, third class, $33 per month: Provide 
‘urther, That the retainer pay of those members of the Fleet Naval Re- 
serve who, pursuant to call, shall return to active duty within one 
month after the passage of this act and shall continue on active dut 
until the Navy shall have been recrufted up to its permanent authoriz 
strength, shall be computed upon the base pay they are receiving when 
retransferred to inactive duty, plus the additions or increases prescribed 
in the naval appropriation act approved August 29, 1916, for members 
of the Fleet Naval Reserve. 
Rag 8. et oe 3 of 2 — ware is gp hey in his disere- 

D, to re: e prevailing ra 0 y o. an een and 
instructors at the United States Naval for aad Provided, That said 
r ustment, which shall be effective from Jannary 1, 1920, shall not 
involve an additional expenditure in excess of $55,000 for the remainder 
of the current i year. 

Sec. 4. That commissioned warrant and warrant officers, petty oficers, 
and other enlisted men of the Coast Guard shall receive the same pay 
and allowances and bonuses as are now or may hereafter be prescri 
for corresponding des or ratings and length of service in the Navy; 
and the grades and ratings of warrant officers, chief petty officers, petty 
officers, and other enlisted persons in the Coast Guard shall be the same 
as in the ayy, in so far as the duties of the Coast Guard may require, 
with the continuance in the Coast Guard of the grade of surfman, whose 
base pay shall be $70 per month. 8 

Sec. 5. That aothing contained in this act shall be construed as grant- 
ing any back pay or allowances to any commissioned warrant or war- 
rant o or enlisted man whose active service shall have terminated 
subsequent to ber 31, 1919, and prior to the passage of this act, 
unless such commissioned warrant or warrant officers or enlisted men 
shall have been recalled to active service or shall have been reenlisted. 

Sec. 6. Thatany enlisted man or apprentice seaman who, having been 
honorably discharged from the na service, shall reenlist within one 
year thereafter shall, on presenting his honorable discharge or on ac- 
counting in a satisfactory manner for its loss, be entitled to a paty 
of four months’ pay equal in amount to that which he would have re 
ceived if he had n i ot in actual service during the four months 
immediately following his honorable discharge from the naval service, 
and shall receive all the benefits ef continuous service: Provided, That 
this section shall become inoperative within six months after the date 
of the 3 of this act. 


Sec. 8. That the appr 
made ayailabie for any of the expenses authorized by this ac 


the Navy, 1920," shall be available for supplementing, if ne „ such 
8 7 ropriations of the Coast Guard as have been 8 for 
the oast Guard. 


pay 

Sec, 9. That nothing contained in this act shall operate to reduce 
the pay of any commibsioned warrant or warrant officer or enlisted man 
of Navy or Coast Guard: Provided, That the allowances and gratu- 
ities now authorized by existing law are not changed hereby, except as 
otherwise specified in this act. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that a second may be considered as ordered. 


1920. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that a second may be considered as ordered. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan is entitled 
to 20 minutes and the gentleman from Alabama 20 minutes, 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill in- 
tended to give temporary relief to the enlisted personnel of the 
Navy. It provides inereased pay until the 30th of June, 1921, 
and does not continue beyond that time, The situation in the 
Navy is exceedingly critical so far as the skilled men are con- 
cerned. When the armistice was signed the Navy had about 
500,000 men. It was demobilized by the Ist of July last to 
275,000 men, and at the present time there are about 100,000 
men in the Navy. Those 100,000 men who are now in the Navy 
are nearly all young boys, 18, 19 years of age, and the skilled 
mechanics and officers of the enlisted personnel necessary to 
man these complicated ships and take care of the machinery, 
the boilers, and the engines, have nearly all left the service, 
At the present time, while we have an enlisted foree of about 
100,000 men, the shortage in these higher ratings is se great 
that we have not really a force of more than 45,000 men for 
the ships and for the shore stations, As a result of this short- 
age of skilled men the great majority of ships of the Navy 
to-day are tied up. We took about half of the fleet to the 
Pacific, but as soon as it arrived there the term of enlistment 
of thousands of men expired and they were discharged under 
legislation previously passed by Co Therefore, the 
greater portion of the Navy in the Pacific to-day is tied up at 
the navy yard at Mare Island and the navy yard at Bremer- 
ton for lack of men to man the ships in these higher ratings. 
The Navy Department has scoured the training stations for 
men who have had any degree of mechanical training. If a 
boy has been in school for two or three months, or perhaps a 
less time, at one of these training stations, where ordinarily 
he would remain a year pursuing bis mechanical course, the 
Navy Department has taken him out and sent him to sea. 

But even then the majority of the ships of the Navy are not 
really in commission to-day. This is a most dangerous situa- 
tion so far as the the ships and the men are concerned. Gen- 
tlemen will appreciate what a complicated thing a warship is. 
It has cost the Government sometimes as high as $20,000,000 
and has on board fifteen or sixteen hundred men, and the 
greatest of danger would result in having inexperienced boys 
18 or 19 years of age attending the engines and boilers. An 
explosion might occur at any time with great loss of property 
and Joss of life. Damage already has resulted on some of the 
smaller ships from this cause. The reason for this shortage 
of skilled men is apparent. The man who has been in the 
Navy for a few years is an ideal man for the merchant ships. 
During the last two or three years we have increased the mer- 
chant shipping of this country to something like 10,000,000 
tons, and the merehant service is constantly reaching out to 
get skilled mechanics, to get these enginemen and firemen and 
others who have been trained in the Navy, and is offering twice 
as much pay as they are receiving in the Navy. So that the 
difficulties of keeping them in the service are very great. Not 
only that, but the general wage throughout the country, as 
we all know, is so much higher than it was formerly that these 
skilled mechanics are sought for in factories all over the coun- 
try. We are paying on the average $6.40 a day in the navy 
yards for skilled mechanics while a man in the Navy occupying 
a position of great importance on board ship has been getting 
$83 a month. If he went out of the service and went into the 
nayy yard he could draw as high as $2,000 a year. These two 
causes taken together have resulted in taking the skilled men 
out of the Navy, so that to-day we are short of these skilled 
ratings something in the neighborhood of forty or forty-five thou- 
sand, based upon the normal strength of the Navy of 143,000 
men. 

In this bill we have provided for increases in pay on an 
average of about 383 per cent over and above what they are 
now getting. We do not increase the pay of the apprentice 
seamen. The boys who are going into the service now are 
young boys. ‘They have to spend five or six months in school 
before they are of any service to the Government, and we have 
not increased their initial pay. We did not think it was neces- 
sary to do so, Above the grade of apprentice seaman we in- 
crease the pay from 333 per cent to 50 per cent. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I heartily agree with the idea of 
the gentleman and his comniittee in raising the pay of those 
men in the bill, but I notice that there is no provision whatever 


made for an increase in the pay of the commissioned officers 
of the Navy whose pay has not been raised since the year 1908, 
if I am correctly informed. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That is true, and I will say to the 
gentleman that the Secretary of the Navy did recommend an 
increase in the pay of the commissioned officers, and in my own 
judgment the officers of the Navy, especially those in the grades 
of commander, lieutenant commander, and lieutenant, are in 
dire need in many cases of relief; but there would be controversy 
over increasing the pay of the officers. This legislation which 
we haye proposed is so vital, so absolutely necessary, and so 
pressing at the moment that we decided to report a bill carry- 
ing an increase for the men withont the officers and at another 
time take up the question the gentleman referred to, I am 
fully in accord with the sentiment he has expressed, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Then the effect of this bill will 
be, if it becomes a law, that some of the warrant officers will 
draw more money than some of the commissioned officers. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I think that is true even now, 
and is not at all improper. The commissioned warrant officer 
is a man who has gone up through all the grades of the Nayy 
and gained his rating by his experience on board ship, That 
necessarily makes him, when he reaches the highest grade that 
he can reach, a man pretty well along in years. He is a man 
40 or 45 years of age, and, of course, he has a family to support 
on shore. He gets the same pay as an ensign, who graduates from 
the academy, but who has not, generally speaking, any family, 
and whose expenses are very light. If we increase the pay of 
the man of mature years, the skilled man, who could easily 
secure a position as master of a merchant ship, the man with a 
family, I think we are doing what we ought to do. Understand 
me, I have no controyersy over the question of whether the 
commissioned officer should have his salary increased under 
present conditions, becanse I think he should have more pay, 
especially in the lower ratings, but I feel that his necessities 
are not so great as the skilled mechanic, the man 40 or 45 years 
of age, who has a family on shore to take care of, That is why 
we put in the bill the provision for a bonus for the commissioned 
warrant officer and the warrant officer and did not include the 
ensign or lieutenant. . 

Mr. NEWTON pf Minnesota. I sincerely hope this committee 
will before very long report out a bill that will attempt to do 
justice to the commissioned officers of the Navy. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Did not the gentleman's eommittes report 
a bill providing for an increase of salary of the commissioned 
personnel of the Navy? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. No. The Naval Committee 
reached an agreement on a bill of that kind, but it never was 
reported. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Did not the gentleman’s committee appoint 
a subcommittee to confer with a subcommittee of the Military 
Committee on the matter of reporting a bill to increase the pay 
of the commissioned personnel of both the Army and the Navy? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan, We did have some negotiations 
with the Military Committee on the question of the pay of offi- 
cers, but we never really formulated any plans or came to 
any understanding. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr, Speaker, the committee, however, some 
two months ago did agree on a bill providing for an increase of 
the officers’ pay. 

Mr, KELLEY of Michigan. Yes; but we never reported it. 

Mr. OLIVER. My recollection is that the committee directed 
it to be reported. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan, The gentleman asked if we had 
not reported the bill, and I said we had not. 

Mr. OLIVER. There was opposition, however, on the part of 
some who would provide a rule for the reporting out of the bill, 
and for that reason we could not get consideration. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Further, the bill which the Com- 
mittee on Nayal Affairs agreed upon did not carry any provi- 
sions for the personnel of the Army. 

I think, perhaps, gentlemen, I had best reserve the halance of 
my time. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I wanted to ask the gentleman two ques- 
tions. The first one is: If there is this scarcity of these men 
in the Navy, why would it not be a good idea to take these 
graduates from the Naval Academy, and men who Dave been 
serving in the Coast Guard for many years, and put them in the 
Navy to help? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The Coast Guard is in as bad a 
condition as the Navy. That service has no skUled men to spare, 
There is a shortage of a thousand men in the Coast Guard out of 
a total of 5,000. 
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Mr. LINTHICUM. There are guardsmen there that have 
been serving for 25 years. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. They are officers. This bill deals 
with the enlisted force only. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I want to ask the gentleman if it is the 
intention of your committee to take care of the commissioned 
officers of the Navy? Is there any immediate prospect of doing 
that? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The officers? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The commissioned officers? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Nothing has been done so far. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Is there any prospect of anything being 
done? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will say to the gentleman that, 
in my opinion and in the opinion of the members of the com- 
mittee, some relief ought to be given to at least the lower 
grades of the commissioned personnel of the Navy. I can not, 
of course, forecast the future action of the committee. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman heard a lot about the 
steering committee in connection with the rivers and harbors 
bill. Are they injecting anything in it to hold this back? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I am not a member of the steer- 
ing committee, and I wish the gentleman would direct his query 
to somebody who is a member of that committee. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I yield to the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. KITCHIN, I would like to ask the gentleman how much 
of an increase of appropriation is involved in this bill? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The increase in appropriation is 
about $10,000,000; but we will save, I will say to the gentleman 
from North Carolina, if these men come back, as we expect they 
will, $100 per man—clothing allowance and much of the expense 
of recruiting. This saving will greatly reduce the amount I 
have stated. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Now, if the increase which is asked applied 
to officers, how much would it have been? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. It would be the small end, I will 
say to the gentleman. The officers’ increase would not amount 
to as much as the increase for the men. I will say, further, that 
this bill does not carry any appropriation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
egain expired. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. This bill does not carry any ap- 
propriation and none will be needed, because in the last naval 
bill we appropriated for an average of 190,000 men for this en- 
tire fiscal year; whereas, as a matter of fact, there are now only 
100,000 men in the Navy, and the average will fall considerably 
below what we expected. So there should be a large sum of 
money turned back into the Treasury after the increase provided 
in this bill has been taken care of. 

Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan, I will. 

Mr. MILLER. I see that the letter of the Secretary says 
that those in similar positions in the Shipping Board get two 
and one-half times the pay of the Navy? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan, That is true. 

Mr. MILLER. And the increase is about 333 per cent? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That is true. 

Mr. MILLER. Have you any assurance that you will get 
the desired men with that increase, even including the bonuses? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I think this will do the business. 
Of course, nobody can tell, but the men themselves seem to think 
that considering the superior service of the Navy, the better 
care that they have in the Navy, the love of the service, and 
all that, and the retiring benefits, if they stay in the Navy long 
enough, that, everything taken together, this increase would 
induce the men that are in now to stay, and will get back those 
who have left during the last six or eight months. 

Mr. MILLER. It is the judgment of the committee that the 
men will come back? : 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. It is the judgment of the commit- 
tee and the judgment of the Bureau of Navigation. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I yield to the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. What is the purpose of section 6? What 
is the purpose of giving them four months’ back pay contingent 
on the fact that they reenlist? Is that for the purpose of 
getting back these experienced fellows that have gone out? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will say to the gentleman from 
Kentucky this, that when a man’s term in the Navy expires, 
after he has served for four years, he is given a four months’ 
leave, practically, and if he reenlists within the four months 
he gets four months’ pay. You can see why that is so, A 
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young man goes into the Navy; he is away from home for four 
years, and if you did not give him a chance to go home for 
three or four months once in four years you would probably 
lose that man altogether. So the Government has been giving 
him four months’ pay provided he reenlisted within that time. 
But we extend the time in this bill, so that if he comes back in 
six months or eight months he will get the four months’ pay 
that he would have gotten if he had come back within the four 
months. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Suppose that he reenlists in a different 
rank than that which he had when he was discharged? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. He would not do that. He would 
get four months’ pay in the rank in which he served when he 
went out. : 

Mr. Speaker, if there are no other questions, I will reserve the 
balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman reserves one 
minute. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Huppreston] is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask to be advised 
when I have used 10 minutes. 

My objections to this bill are threefold. In two grounds of 
my opposition I am pretty strenuous. In the middle ground I 
am rather mild. 

I object, first, to taking up a matter of this importance in 
this way—that is, by motion to suspend the rules, and under 
House rules no amendment to the bill can be offered and only 
40 minutes of debate can be had. It is a bad way in which to 
take up legislation. It affords no opportunity for amendment, 
and no fair opportunity for discussion or understanding. It 
is quite obvious to me, and must be to the House as a whole, 
that this bill is brought forward in this particular way for 
the very purpose of preventing an amendment to the bill. 

The rule proposed by the committee might just as well have 
made the bill in order and provided for taking it up regularly. 
Had that been done, the bill would have been subject to amend- 
ment, But evidently those who are responsible for bringing 
up the bill in this fashion do not want it amended and do not 
want the House to really understand what they are doing. So 
much for that. 

My second ground for objection is mild. It is based chiefly 
upon my opposition to a close adherence to the scriptural text 
that— 

For he that hath, to him shall be given; and to him that hath not, 
from him shall be taken even that which he hath. 

I do not approve of that principle in legislation or anywhere 
else. This bill gives the biggest part of the increase to the 
men who are already getting the most. It gives the increase to 
the highest ratings, and to the lowest of all it gives nothing 
at all. i 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. KELLEY] speaks of those 
who enlist as being “boys,” and hence entitled to little pay. 
Well, nobody but a boy can be roped in on any such pay as is 
given for the lowest rating. 

Mr, STEPHENS of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Excuse me, I would be glad to yield, 
but I have not the time. That is the reason they are not getting 
anybody but boys, and the department has been taking mere 
boys 16 and 17 years of age, trundle-bed trash,” out of my 
district against the will of their parents, and without their 
authority and consent until patience has ceased to be a yirtue. 
That is an actual fact. We ought to have a Navy that is a 
men’s Navy, and leave these boys at home to get their education 
and receive the training that they ought to have until they 
are 18 or 19 years old, instead of roping them in under what is 
in some cases almost false pretenses. We ought to increase 
the men’s wages so that a grown man can afford to join the 
Navy. This bill does not do it, and it ought not to pass for 
that reason. 

But there is another thing that is more serious than this. I 
see here in the bill that an additional bonus is to be paid to the 
men who come back into the Navy, haying been heretofore dis- 
charged. A bonus of four months’ pay is to be given them, a 
bonus for men to come back into the Navy, and yet no additional 
bonus is given to the boys who served during the war, when there 
was real need for men, a need much more acute than now. 
They must be content with the $60 which they have already 
received. 

The very first thing I did following the armistice, at the session 
of Congress which began on ber 1, 1918, was to intro- 
duce a bill to give to each honorably discharged soldier and 
sailor $180, or six months’ pay. That bill was not allowed to 
come before the House. All the boys got was a miserly $60, 
not enough to buy a civilian outfit. Those now responsible for 
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leristation in the House do not intend that any such measure 
shall come before this House. ‘They do not purpose to gtve the 
House a chance to vote on the question whether we will give 
to these boys who served their country in the war a respectable 
bonus. They have decided for this House, in the committee 
room and in the secret caucus, that no recognition shall be given 
by way of bonus to the men who served their country in the 
Great War. 

I object to that and am compelled to protest against it, though 
my voice be never so feeble. Had we given to these boys, at the 
time this matter was first brought forward, a reasonable and 
respectable bonus, the matter would have been ended forever; 
but we whittled them down fo $60, a mere pittance, and turned 
them loose; and now we will have the matter coming up and 
up again, and agitation going on all over the country, with 
propositions to pay bonuses of extravagant amounts. 

But that there should be some additional bonus allowed, I 
challenge any Member of the House fo deny. No man dare take 
the position before the country that these men who served on the 
front Une and upon the tossing billows should not have some 
recognition beyond the little pay which they received. Nobody 
dares do that. Yet there are those who dare in the privacy of 
the committee room and in secret caucus to refuse to allow the 
House of Representatives, which is authorized to speak for the 
people of the United States, an opportunity to consider or to 
take any action upon that question. 

I lenve ft to those who are responsible for such action to 
answer first to their consciences. We sat in our comfortable 
seats; these boys went overseas and risked their lives. Then 
I ask these men, when they have answered to their consciences, 
to answer their constituency and the people of America at large, 
why, oh why, they are so niggardly with the men who actually 
went to the front? They have been willing, practically all of 
them, to vote to take care of War contractors, to make good any 
business losses that have been sustained. They have been 
tender with business. They have been, oh, never so regardful 
of property rights. But what respect have they shown for 
human rights—what respect to the boys who made their sac- 
rifices in France? 

J want te say now, for myself, that no measure for the relief 
of these men will be presented on the floor of this House fo 
which I will not be willing to give adherence, I would be willing, 
if necessary, te pay out of my own pocket not merely my per 
capita share but according to my means and abflity to pay what- 
ever may be found necessary. 

I would think I got off light—I, who stayed at home in a 
safe place and slept in bed and had good food and enjoyed 
the love and society of my family and friends—I should think 
that I got off light if I gave my whole fortune for the benefit 
of those boys who went away, who risked their lives, who suf- 
fered every pang, and who, back at home now, get, many of 
them, small comfort and very small recognition. 

Oh, we were glad to get them to go. Brave, brave boys.“ And 
big business men shouted and said, Go on to the front! You 
are heroes!” But when the boys came back they did little 
shouting. “The shouting and the tumult had died away.” 
There were few to meet them at the station. They stole in 
quietly, as though they had been on a pleasure trip. When 
they meet them on the street many of those who lauded them 
on as “heroes” are afraid to look the discharged soldier in 
the eye for fear he will strike them for a job or perhaps ask 
for a cigarette. 

Gentlemen, answer to your consciences, you who have charge 
of the responstbilities of this House and for its action. You 
must answer to the country for what may be done upon this 
matter. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. PELL], 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. Speaker, I expect to vote for this bill on 
the ground that almost any bill of this sort is better than none. 

But it seems to me that a great mistake is being made in 
not including the commissioned officers, men who have been 
trained, whose training and education have cost the Government 
really great sums of money, who are in a position to-day, every. 
man of them, to go out and draw a salary of two or three or 
four times as much as they are getting to-day from the United 
States. 

These men are held in their places to-day by the traditions’ 
of the Navy and their own genuine patriotism, That loyalty 
which we have always had from our naval officers has been a 
thing in which every American should take a proper pride, and 
we have a right here to ask those men for loyalty. But we 
have not got a right to ask them for martyrdom. We have not 


got the right to take men upon whom we impose tremendous 
responsibilities aud place them in a position where it is quite 
impossible for them to live. An officer must live like a gentle- 
man. He must spend a certain sum of money on appearances, 
He must keep his family properly. And it is to-day absolutely 
impossible for any officer to do so on his salary, and wé are 
losing by resignation thousands of men every day who may 
some day be needed. Those men with their spirit, their train- 
Ing, and their organization can not ensily be replaced. The 
time will come when this so-called economy will be shown to be 
the most terrific extravagance. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for five minutes. The Chair discovers, on examination, that 
a gentleman to whom time is yielded can not yield to others 
except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. How much time have I consumed, Mr. 
Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman used eight minutes and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Petz] used two minutes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Before yielding to the gentleman from 
Texos (Mr. BLANTON], I will first yield three minutes to the 
gentieman ftom North Carolina [Mr. Krrenrð]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina is 
recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of this bill. I 
understand that the reason why we had this peculiar rule a 
few moments ago is that, if you did not shut off debate and 
amendments, it was feared that some gentleman would offer an 
amendment to increase the appropriation in this bill—to put in 
higher salaries for the officers—and therefore they desired to 
pass this bill under a suspension of the rules, which would pre- 
vent all amendments, 

If that was the purpose, it was very wise. I want to ask 
the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpert] a question. I 
do not see him here now. Or I want to ask the committee this 
question: Is this really a sincere stand er position which the 
Republicans in the House are going to take, or is this bill cut- 
ting down the appropriations below the requests of the Navy 
Department some several million dollars simply a pretext in 
order to g?ve the distinguished gentleman from Wyoming justi- 
fication to issue his little weekly or semimonthty statements 
as to the grent economy which this House is effecting? 
[Laughter.] 

I am going to help you pass this bill. If I were on the 
committee I would have voted for it just as it is. But if we 
pass it and send it to the Senate, and then the Senate puts 
on five or six or ten million dollars additional for the increase 
of salaries of the commissioned officers and others in the Navy 
Department, are you going to stand by this bill and make the 
Senate back, or is it understood by the steering committee of 
the House, or by the distinguished gentleman from Wyoming, 
that when the Senate puts on an increased appropriation he 
will brag about what the House has done, and when it comes 
to dealing with this increased appropriation put on by the 
Senate, he will say, “ We could not help it, we had to yield to 
the Senate; the Senate made us do it”? 

What are you going to do about it? Iam gping to stand with 
you, and when the bill comes back from the Senate, if the Sen- 
ate puts on an increased appropriation, if the House conferees 
will stand out I will help you make a fight to make the Senate 
for one time in its life back down. I believe that is the senti- 
ment of the House. I am sure the naval conferees of this 
House will fight it out with them. I remember in the last ses- 
sion they fought it out and made the Senate yield on practically 
every proposition. Let us do it this time. [Applause.] 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, under the Constitution of the 
United States, as construed by Congress, such a bill as this must 
originate in the House of Representatives. It could not come from 
the Senate. It must be passed here and start on its road to 
final passage in the House in order to become a law, thereby 
assuming that the membership of this House would have the 
right finally to perfect and frame its terms and provisions, and 
I submit that under the rule brought in here, under the pro- 
cedure by which this legislation must be passed, requiring fhe 
House under whip and spur to pass this bill without change, 
without even the dotting of an “i” or the crossing of a “t; 
the committee, in justice to the membership of the House, 
should have amended the context of this bill, It should have 
amended the enacting clause of this bill where it says: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled— 
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Because it is the creation of neither the House of Representa- 
tives, nor of the Congress of the United States. It should 
have stricken out “ House of Representatives ” and inserted in 
lieu thereof: 

Be it enacted by the secret, silent, invisible steering committee of the 
Republican Party, whose names do not appear in the directory, whose 
names do not appear in the archives of Congress, who are unknown to 
the great majority of Congressmen, Republicans as well as Democrats, 
but yet who bring legislation in here already to take 
$10. 000 out of the Treasury annually in the face of a possible 
$3,600,000,000 deficit, with no possible chance to change it in the slight- 
est particular. 

That committee says to the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, “ We have no confidence in you to pass proper legis- 
lation. We have no confidence in the 400 other Representatives 
of the people drawing $7,500 a year each from the Public Treas- 
ury. We do not know what you might do with this legislation. 
We are not eyen going to give you a chance to discuss it for 
more than 20 minutes on the floor of the House.” That is why 
I find myself for one time in hearty accord with the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Huppieston] in the position just taken by 
him on this bill. 

I am going to vote against this bill. Very likely increases 
should be granted, and I would vote for proper increases if we 
were permitted to discuss and frame this bill, but I do not 
believe this is the proper way to pass legislation. If it is, this 
all-powerful steering committee should bring in a bill here 
changing even the Constitution and the law under a special rule 
always available out of the hip pocket of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL], saying, We will dispense 
with the balance of the membership of Congress and let all 
their salaries go to the steering committee, because we get bet- 
ter laws in that way. We can expect better legislation from 
the steering committee.” 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Who are the steering committee? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not surprised that the gentleman from 
Virginia asks that, because half of our majority colleagues on 
the Republican side of the House do not even know who they 
are, and were I to disclose their identity, and thus dispel some 
of the awful mystery surrounding them, such leaders might lose 
some of the power of their bull-whip; but we know what they 
are and why they are when we have legislation like this 
crammed down the throats of willing Members of the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I wish I had more time, but I can not yield. 
There are some things to which I want to call attention. If 
there was a desire on the part of the gentleman from Wyoming 
IMr. MoxpeELL] and his invisible committee to accomplish rea! 
economies, why does he not have the Naval Affairs Committee 
look into a proper reorganization of our Navy? Does the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Wyoming know that if he were to 
go out to a battleship to-day in one of our harbors and advise 
the petty officer meeting him that he must see the captain of 
that ship, how long it would take him to see him? Does he 
know how many splendid young men of our country would have 
to act as flunky go-betweens for the petty officers and lower- 
commissioned officers and high-commissioned officers and run 
hither and thither back and forth before he could get to the 
captain of that ship? Our naval officers have entirely too many 
white American servants in uniform waiting upon them, whose 
salaries are paid by the Government, and whose services are 
wholly unnecessary. They should be dispensed with and this 
money saved. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. BLANTON was given leave to revise 
and extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. PADGETT. The gentleman from Michigan yielded to me 
his one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized for one minute. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
this bill was unanimously reported by the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. It should be passed, and I hope it will be passed by 
ihe unanimous yote of the House, because it is desperately 
needed. The committee were in favor of including the commis- 
sioned officers from ensign to captain, and had authorized a 
report of such a bill, but we could not get consideration of that 
bill, and this is all we could get consideration for, and we are 
taking the best that we can get. It should be adopted, because 
for lack of it the Navy is in a desperate condition as to its 
enlisted personnel. If an opportunity ever offers for increasing 
the pay of the officers during these abnormal times, I shall 
support it, and I hope this House will agree to it. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PADGETT. I shall be glad to yield if I have the time. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that my 
name has been mentioned several times in connection with this 
legislation, I ask unanimous consent that I have two minutes 
in which to address the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for two minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman should 
have gotten that permission from the Rules Committee, and I 
object. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the bill. 

The question being taken, Mr. BLANTON demanded a division. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. BLANTON. In order to help out the membership, I 
make the point of no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman makes the point of no 
quorum present, Evidently there is no quorum present. The 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absent Members. The Doorkeeper 
will close the doors. As many as are in favor of suspending 
the rules and passing the bill will, when their names are 


called, vote “yea,” those opposed “nay,” and the Clerk will 


call the roll. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas $14, nays 9, 
not voting 105, as follows: 


YEAS—314. 
Ackerman Ellsworth Kreider Porter 
Andrews, Md. Elston Lampert ou ý 
Andrews, Nebr. Emerson Langley Purnell 
Ashbrook Esch Lanham Radcliffe 
Ayres Evans, Mont. Lankford Rainey, Ala. 
Babka Evans, Nev. Layton ney, H. T. 
Baer Fairfield = Rainey, J. W. 
Barbour Fisher Lec, Ga. Raker 
Barkley Flood Lehibach Ramsey 
Bee Focht Lesher Ramseyer 
g Forduey Linthicum Randall, Calif. 
Be Frear ttle Randall, Wis. 
Benham Freeman Lonergan Rayburn 
Benson French Longworth Reavis 
Black Fuller, III. Luce Rhodes 
Bland, Ind Gallagher Lufkin Ricketts 
Bland, Mo. Gandy Luhring Riddick 
Bland, Va. Ganly McAndrews Riordan 
Boies Gard McArthur Robinson, N. C. 
Box Garland c e Robsion, Ky. 
Brand Garner McFadden Rodenberg 
Briggs Glynn McGiennon Rogers 
Brinson Godwin, N. C. McKenzie Rose 
Brooks, Pa SET nd cKiniry Rouse 
Browne Goodwin, Ark. McKinley Rowe 
Browning Green, Iowa McLane Rubey 
Brumbaugh Greene, Mass. McLaughlin, Mich.Rucker 
Buchanan Griest McLaughlin, Nebr. Sanders, Ind. 
Burke Griffin MacCrate Sanford 
Butler Hadley MacGregor Schall 
Byrnes, 8. C. Hardy, Colo. Madden Sears 
Byrns, Tenn. Hardy, Tex. Magee Sells 
Campbell, Kans. Harreld Maher Sherwood 
Campbell, Pa. Hastings Major Rhreve 
Cannon augen Mansfeld Sims 
Cantrill Hawiey Mapes Sinclair 
Carew Hays Mays Sinnott 
Carss Heflin Mead Small 
Chindblom Hernandez Merritt Smith, Idaho 
Clark, Mo. Hersey Michener Smith, III. 
asson Hersman Miller Smith, Mich, 
Cleary Hickey Minahan, N. J. Smithwick 
Coady Hicks Mondell Snell 
Cole Hoch Montague Snyder 
Collier Hoe, Mooney Stedman 
Connally Holland Moore, Ohio Steenerson 
Costello Houghton Moore, Va. Stephens, Ohio 
go oward Moores, Ind Stevenson 
Cramton Hulin Morgan Strong, Kans. 
sp Hull. Iowa Morin Strong. Pa. 
len Husted Mott Summers, Wash. 
Currie, Mich Hutchinson Muda Sumners, Tex. 
rry, Igoe Murphy Sweet 
le Ireland Neely Swope 
Dallinger James Nelson, Mo. Taylor, Ark. 
Darrow Johnson, er: Nelson, Wis. Taylor, Colo. 
Davey Johnson, Miss. Newton, Minn, Taylor, Tenn, 
Davis, Minn. Johnson, S. Dak. Newton, Mo. Thomas 
Davis, Tenn Jones, Pa. Nichols, Mich, Tillman 
Dempsey Jones, Tex. Nolan Tilson 
Denison Juul O'Connell Timberlake 
Dickinson, Mo. Kearns O'Connor Tincher 
Dickinson, Iowa Keller Ogden Tinkham 
Donovan Kelley, Mich. Oldfield aile 
Dooling Kay, Pa. Osborne Venable 
Doremus Kendall Overstreet Vestal 
Doughton Kennedy, Iowa Padgett Vinson 
Dowell Kettner Pap Voigt 
Dunbar Kincheloe Par Volstead 
Dunn Kin Parker Walsh 
Dyer Kinkaid Parrish Walters 
Ea Kitchin Pell Watson 
ols Kleczka Peters Weaver 
Edmonds Knutson Phelan Webster 
Elliott aus Piatt Welty 
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1920. 
Wheeler Wilson, Ill. Woods, Va. Young, Tex. 
White, Kans. Wilson, La. Wright Zihlman 
White, Me, Wingo Yates 
Williams Wood, Ind. Young, N. Dak. 
NAYS—9. 
Blanton Good Huddleston Sisson 
Clark, Fla. Goodykoontz Quin Steagall 
Dominick 
NOT VOTING—105, 

Almen Evans, Nebr, Kiess Siegel 
Anderson Ferris Larsen — 155 
Anthony Fess Lazaro Smith, N. Y. 

ell Fields McClintic le 
Bacharach Foster McCulloch Stephens, Miss. 
Bankhead Fuller, Mass. McKeown Stiness 
Blackmon Galliyan McPherson Stoll 
Booher Garrett Mann, III Sullivan 
Bowers Goodall Mann, 8. C. Tague 
Britten Gould Martin Temple 
Brooks, III. Graham, Pa, Mason Thompson 
Burdick Graham, I Monahan, Wis. Towner 
Burroughs Greene, Vt. Moon Treadway 
Caldwell Hamill Nicholls, S. C. Upshaw 
Candler Hamilton Oliver Vare 
Caraway Harrison Olney Ward 
Carter Hayden Reber Wason 
Casey Hill Reed, N. Y. Watkins 
Christopherson Hudspeth Reed, W. Va. Welling 
Cooper Hull, Tenn. Romjue aley 
Cople Humphreys Rowan Wilson, Pa 
Crowther Jacoway Sabath Winslow 
Dent Jefferis Sanders, La. Vise 
Dewalt Johnson, Wash. Sanders, N. Y. Woodyard 
Drane Johnston, N. Y. Saunders, Va. 
Dupré Kahn Scott 
Eagle Kennedy, R. I. Scully 


So, two-thirds voting in the affirmative, the rules were sus- 
pended and the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Anperson with Mr, WISE. 
. ANTHONY with Mr. WATKINS. 
. BACHARACH with Mr. Stepuens of Mississippi. 
. Brooxs of Illinois with Mr. OLNEY. 
. CHRISTOPHERSON with Mr. BANKHEAD. 
. CROWTHER with Mr. BLACKMON. 
. Foster with Mr. BOOHER. 
Goo with Mr. CALDWELL. 
. GREENE of Vermont with Mr, Drane, 
. HAMILTON with Mr. DUPRÉ. : 
. Kress with Mr. FERRIS. 
. MoPnersoN with Mr. Jacoway. 
. Sanpers of New York with Mr. Jounsron of New York. 
„Turn with Mr. McKeown, 
. Trmson with Mr. Moon. 
. Towner with Mr. Mann of South Carolina. 
. Winstow with Mr. OLIVER. 
. Woopyarp with Mr. McCrrytic. 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 11960) making 
appropriations for the Diplomatic and Consular Service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1921. Pending that, I ask the gen- 
tleman from Virginia how long he desires for general debate? 

Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Speaker, I have had demands over here for 
two hours’ time. I suggest two hours on a side. 

Mr. PORTER. That will be satisfactory to us. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that general debate be limited to four 
hours, one-half to be controlled by the gentleman from Virginia 
and one-half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that general debate on this bill be limited to 
four hours, one-half to be controlled by himself and one-half 
by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froop]. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the consideration of the Diplomatic and Consular appropriation 
bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the Diplomatic and Consular appropriation bill, with Mr. 
Mappen in the chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, the pending appropriation bill 
provides for the expenditure of $8,843,037.91 for the payment of 
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expenses of our foreign intercourse during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1921. It is $1,122,073.76 less than the appropriation for 
the current fiscal year and $3,070,125 less than the estimates sub- 
mitted by the department. If there be added to this amount 
the deficiency bills so far passed for this service, amounting to 
$844,140.28, there will be a total of $1,966,214.04 less expended 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, in case there is no 
deficiency legislation. 

Your committee realizes fully the necessity of rigid enonomy 
and has cut the department estimates to a point where further 
reduction would cripple and weaken the service. It is confident 
that our foreign intercourse can be carried on according to a 
high standard of efficiency with the amounts carried in the items 
of the bill, notwithstanding the fact that the war has placed us 
in a position of economic potency quite equal to that which the 
Central Powers hoped to obtain by conquest. It is a fact that the 
pending bill is larger than the prewar appropriation law of 1915, 
but this Great War has worked such extraordinary changes, both 
economic and political, in our relations with the countries of 
the world that the prewar policy in relation to foreign intercourse 
must be partially, if not wholly, abandoned. The greater por- 


tion of the world now finds its financial condition seriously im- 


paired, its productive forces greatly weakened, and its inhabit- 
ants unsettled, dissatisfied, and in many instances in open re- 
bellion against constituted authority; in fact, the economic, 
industrial, social, and political poise of the world has been upset 
and deranged. Our present machinery of government for deal- 
ing with foreign relations is in need of complete reorganization. 
It was effective in the past. It is not calculated to meet the 
intricate and perplexing problems that now confront us. It will 
be necessary in the reorganization to bring the economic and 
political questions together, as the latter now depends on the 
former, so that political and economic information may be con- 
sidered jointly and used on the basis of the results attained by 
binding them together. 

In the prewar period we were a debtor nation; to-day we are 
the largest creditor nation in the world. We hold the bonds or 
other evidences of indebtedness of a number of the recent bellig- 
erents in the enormous sum of $10,000,000,000, upon which the 
interest is in default. We have claims in the process of adjust- 
ment against the recent belligerents which arose during our 
period of neutrality of over $1,000,000,000, exclusive of the 
claims of our citizens against the Mexican Government. There 
are two ways for the adjustment of these claims, either through 
diplomatic channels or the appointment of commissions. The 
former is unquestionably preferable, as the history of commis- 
sions is largely a history of exasperating delays. 

We have to-day almost a complete monopoly of the gold supply 
of the world. We furnish the world’s industries with a large 
share of raw materials, and our exports of manufactured goods 
have also increased enormously. The total value of imports 
for the year of 1914 was $1,789,276,001; the total value of im- 
ports for the first 11 months of 1919 was $3,523,772,899. The 
total value of exports for the year of 1914 was $2,113,624,050; 
the total value of exports for the first 11 months of 1919 was 
$7,242,045,798. The merchant marine of the United States 
since 1914 has increased 62.79 per cent. In 1914 the total Amer- 
ican gross tonnage was 7,928,688; in 1919 it had increased to 
12,907,300, to which should be added 690 Government-owned 
ships delivered from the close of the fiscal year of 1919 to 
December 31, 1919, totaling 2,151,852 gross tons, or a grand 
total of 15,059,152 gross tons. 

Inasmuch as American-owned vessels plying between Ameri- 
ean ports do not need the assistance of our consulates the ton- 
nage of these vessels should be deducted from the estimate 
above given. Many of them are engaged a part of the time in 
plying between American ports and at other times in the over- 
seas trade. It is therefore impossible to secure with any degree 
of accuracy the exact amount of this reduction. I submit here- 
with an illuminating chart showing the percentage of exports 
and imports carried in American bottoms since 1789. It is 
interesting to note that the minimum of 9 per cent was reached 
in 1910, and that as a result of the war activities it has now 
increased to 26.4 per cent, and when vessels now under con- 
struction by the United States Shipping Board are completed 
and delivered will reach 40 per cent. 

This enormous increase in tonnage of ships flying the Ameri- 
ean flag which carry the products of our factories and farms to 
the markets of the world, and these increased exports and im- 
ports, add very materially to the duties of our consuls, as a 
ship seldom stops at a port without receiving assistance of our 
representative, and they are persuasive evidence against cutting 
the estimates for consulates more than we have done. The fact 
that the fees collected at the consulates makes the service 
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largely self-supporting is in itself sufficient justification for the 
apprepriation. 

Before the war there was no difficulty about the rate of ex- 
change; to-day the problem is perplexing the ablest financiers of 
the world. The adjustment of this is undoubtedly more impor- 
tant to us than any other nation, with the possible exception of 
Great Britain; otherwise we will not be assured of payment for 
the merchandise which we sell to the people of foreign countries, 
and our efforts to take advantage of our present opportunities to 
increase our foreign trade will be wholly thwarted. 


U.S. SHIPPING IN FOREIGN TRADE 


Shar PERCENTAGE BY VALUE CARRIED IN AMERICAN BOTTOMS 
2ta PERCENTAGE BY VALUE CARRIED IN FOREIGN BOTTOMS 


in the adjustment of this rate of exchange it may be neces- 
sary for us to give assistance to nations which are in financial 
distress, but I do not think we are justified in making them any 
more loans. I am perfectly willing to help these nations to 
walik, but I am not willing to have the already overburdened 
American taxpayer walk for them, We must impress upon 
Europe by this stern policy that more work and less bolshevism 
is the only remedy for her economic and political ills. 

War is still going on in Russia and Siberia ; Turkey and Mexico 
are completely disorganized and in a state of ferment and rebel- 
lion; and the relations between this country and the Central 
Powers have not so far been restored. 

In the prewar period the peoples of the world were happy, 
contented, and reasonably prosperous; to-day there is a spirit of 
unrest that threatens the very foundations of organized society. 
The United States, with Aer beneficent government and great 
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wealth, is the only safe anchor for civilization, and if we fail 
to discharge the plain duty which destiny, perhaps, has placed 
upon us, civilization may perish from the earth. 

Before the war Congress gave little, if any, attention to the 
ascertainment of political and economic conditions in foreign 
countries. During the war we spent large sums of money for 
these purposes and were richly rewarded for our efforts. The 
appropriation for the emergency fund for the current fiscal year 
is $700,000, A number of the members of this committee felt 
that it should remain in this amount, but it was finally agreed 
to reduce it to the sum of $400,000. It is important, in fact more 
important, for this Government to keep itself fully informed of 
the changes now taking place almost daily in the political and 
economic conditions of many European and Asiatic countries 
than it was during the period of actual warfare. 

The estates of American citizens tn China are administered in 
the United States Court for China. They do not pay an in- 
heritance tax to the Federal Government. Your committee felt 
it advisable to extend this tax to these estates so that the Govern- 
ment would receive the revenue without regard to the place of 
death. 

These are the considerations which moved your committee to 
abandon, in part at least, the prewar appropriations and to main- 
tain with material reductions, however, the war appropriations 
for our foreign intercourse. It may be that the ratification of 
the treaty of peace will aid in the solution of these great prob- 
lems, but your committee does not think it prudent or wise to 
appropriate upon any such assumption. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, should not the gentleman re- 
serve his time? 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the remainder of my 
time and yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Reavis]. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I want to distinctly disavow in what I have to say any 
disposition or desire to attack the Federal reserve banking sys- 
tem as a system. I have always approved the legisiation which 
created that organization. I have always looked upon it as one 
of the constructive measures of this administration whose con- 
tributions to the country in the time of war are almost beyond 
computation. I have no complaint or quarrel with the system 
as a system, but I have become convinced in my own mind that 
many of the agents and employees of the regional banks have 
started on a policy of oppression toward State banks that can 
work only disaster. For some time‘ have been recetving letters 
from yarious portions of my own State criticizing the officers 
and agents of the regional bank at Kansas City in their at- 
tempts to control the affairs of the Nebraska State banks. 
These letters have been more or less infrequent until the last 
six weeks, since which time scarcely a day has gone by that 
some one has not written me, some State banker, some officer in 
some State bank, in respect to the unconscionable conduct of 
some of the agents and employees of these regional banks. 
Inasmuch as I am not fully informed I have no desire or inten- 
tion to discuss the merits of the controversy between them. The 
matter that I want to bring to the attention of the House is the 
attempted coercion of the State banks to campel them to adopt 
a system that the State bankers are not willing to adopt. These 
State banks are the creation of State legislation. They are 
answerable only to State law and State authority. There is 
nothing in the Federal law creating the reserve system that 
grants any power to the regional banks or the Federal Reserve 
Board over the conduct of State banks. Yet I have received let- 
ters showing that the officers and agents of the regional banks 
in Kansas City, because some State banker in a small town 
would not be obedient to their commands, because some bank 
would not conduct its business in harmony with the ideas of the 
officers of the Federal reserve bank, have gathered together as 
high as $41,000 in checks on the bank in a small town and have 
sent employees to that bank in an automobile and demanded 
cash on the checks in legal tender. That is an oppression that 
is likely to close a bank. It amounts almost to a conspiracy to 
wreck a bank, and it is about time somebody should be prose- 
cuted for that sort of conduct. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Can not the Federal Reserve Board here cor- 
rect that evil? 

Mr. REAVIS. I have written twice to the Federal Reserve 
Board. I wonder if I may be permitted to read a letter which 
reached me yesterday? 

Mr. GARNER. What reply did the gentleman get from the 
Federal Reserve Board? 

Mr. REAVIS. Just the ordinary stereotype reply that the 
matter would be looked into. 

Mr. GARNER. And how long is it since the gentleman wrote? 


1920. 
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Mr. REAVIS. Two or three weeks. 

Mr. GARNER. This same complaint is coming to other Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Mr. REAVIS. It is almost universal among the Members of 
Congress. It is coming from all sections. 

Mr. GARNER. With reference to the oppression being brought 
against State banks by these regional banks. 

Mr. REAVIS. I want to read a letter which I received yester- 
day from one of the most prominent bankers of a small State 
bank in my State. I know nothing of the facts which he relates 
here, but I have known the gentleman for many years, and any 
statement of facts he makes I would be willing to vouch for. I 
shall omit the name of the banker and the institution with which 
he is connected, because I do not want him to be submitted to 
further persecution, and also some little personal reference in 
the letter. Otherwise the letter is as follows: 

JanvaRy 20, 1920. 
Hon. Frank C. REAVIS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We want to call your attention to the arbitrary methods 
employed by the Federal reserve banks in trying to force all banks to 
conform to their methods of doing business. 

There was a meeting of the State Bankers’ Association in Omaha this 
week, which we attended, and we find that all the bankers of the State 
are having the same . In one town—Pierce, Nebr. 
State, we understand that representatives of the Federal banks saved 
up enough checks until they had an aggregate of $41,000, and then went 
up in an automobile and demanded the cash for these checks. 

We had a representative of the Federal reserve bank in our own bank 
within the last two months who told us that he would bring us checks 
here and in large amounts and he would demand legal tender and he 
would show us whether we would refuse to do what they wanted us to 
or not. He tried to browbeat us and said that he would make it hot 
for us, that they would make us do as they wish. If we employed this 
method of doing business with our fellow bankers and save up checks 
and go to a bank and try to force them to pay us the cash for a lot of 
checks that we bad saved up on them, we surely would be liable to the 
law under a conspiracy act of erie break the bank, and that is in 
effect what the Federal reserve bank trying to — K with the State banks 


ft our 1 
. i the matter, not only in 
this matter of the Federal Reserve but in a good many other 
boards that have been created when there is no necessity of them, 

We want the strictest laws against combinations and trusts and the 
like, and then let the laws of supply and demand take their course. 
Too many dictators in every line of business being created. 

The town of Pierce, Nebr., is a small town, and the bank in the 
town necessarily must be small, 

The conduct referred to with respect to that bank would 
swamp any small State bank in the Nation; and it was evidently 
done for that purpose, to coerce and oppress these men until 
from fear of the consequences they would become obedient to 
the organization which under the law has no control over them 
at all, 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REAVIS. I am afraid that I will not have the time. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I just want to ask what is the thing 
that they want them to do? Is not this the situation? Is it 
not where banks are charging exchange for remitting their own 
checks that the desire arises, and whenever they will not remit 
for their own checks without charging exchange the banks who 
get them for collection are sending them through and making 
them pay them over the counter? 

Mr. REAVIS. I do not know the controversy out of which 
this arises, but I do know this, that the Federal Reserve System 
created under the national law has no right legally or morally 
to coerce and force by oppression a State institution to do their 
will. I will say further that if such reprehensible conduct is 
continued I shall do my best to see that legislation ample to 
protect State institutions is enacted. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire an answer 
from the gentleman. He says they are trying to make them do 
something. What is the thing they are trying to make them do? 
Are they trying to get them to remit their own checks, or what 
is it? 

Mr. REAVIS. It is not indicated, but I think the controversy 
arises from the charging of exchange on checks. I am equally 
certain the time has come to indicate to the Federal Reserve 
System that Congress, having in its heart the instincts of fair 
play, is determined that these State institutions shall not be 
unnecessarily oppressed by the great Federal banking institu- 
tions. 

Mr. DENISON. Is not what they are trying to do to compel 
the State banks to come in under the Federal Reserve System? 


Mr. REAVIS. There is no question about it. It is an effort 
to coerce State banks into a great centralized banking institu- 
tion under Federal control. 

Mr. DENISON. I-think if the gentleman will take time to 
investigate he will find it originates in Washington, 

Mr. REAVIS. I am not going to make the charge. I haye 
mentally drawn deductions, but they are merely deductions, and 
I do not wish to reflect on anybody. But I wish to express my 
opposition to things of this kind. 

Within the last few weeks there has been a special meeting of 
all the State bankers of my State, a special convention, to con- 
sider this very proposition. They have been compelled to em- 
ploy counsel to defénd their right to do business under a State 
law, and to protect their institutions from oppression and the 
coercion of the Federal reserve banks. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr, REAVIS. I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
by the publication of the letter referred to and the resolutions 
adopted at a special meeting of all the State bankers of Ne- 
braska, in which are cited the acts of oppression, and from which 
they desire protection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The following are the resolutions referred to: 

Resolutions unanimously adopted a S 
of Nebraska held at „ 14.182000 RASENE 


1. Whereas the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City and its branch 
at Omaha have served notice upon the State banks of Nebraska, which 
are nonmembers of the Federal Reserve System, that on January 15 all 
towns in Nebraska will be listed as par points, irrespective of the con- 
sent of the banks in such matter; and 

2. Whereas the said Federal reserve bank, Lr ign a its branch and 
representatives, has threatened in the event of refusal of the State 
banks to render the service of remitting for checks without a reason- 
able compensation to present such items for payment through the ex- 
press companies or messengers and demand payment thereof in cash at 
yet and in event of noncompliance with such demand to protest such 
ia and 


. Whereas the sald Federal reserve bank, through its branch and 
representatives, has held for an unreasonable time (in defiance of well- 
established usage and custom and in d ce of a decision of the 
Nebraska Supreme Court that a bank check must be promptly presented) 
checks on Nebraska State banks until an important aggregate has been 
accumulated and has then demanded payment in cash through messenger 
or express company, for the very evident purpose of intimidating and 
embarrassing payee banks; has in case of refusal to comply with this 
demand threatened and is now acme: attempting to — national 
banks in towns already amply supplied with banks whose patrons make 
no complaint of existing rules and practices; has protested checks 
which were not legally subject to protest; and in numerous other and 
undignified ways is attempting to discredit th 


banks with their patrons. 

4. Therefore be it resolved, That in our judgment such demands and 
methods are unwarranted by law, a distinct departure from well- 
established customs, and an unjustifiable invasion of the legal rights of 
State institutions by the Federal Reserve Board, which hus no juris- 
diction whatever over State banks. 


e standing of nonmember 


6. Be it further resolved, t the committee of three bs ng cae by 
the chairman of this meeting be given full authority to act for the non- 
member State banks of Nebraska to carry out their wishes, to employ 
counsel, to make assessments a said banks to defray any ex- 
penses incurred, and to take whatever other action they may deem 
necessary to secure the relief sought, and to act in cooperation with 
1 Ho te further resolved, That ‘we respectfolly t th 

. Be ‘urther resolved, we reques e coopera- 
tion of our city correspondents in this matter, and will look with dia: 
yoe upon said correspondent banks if they assume an attitude to the 
contrary. 

8. Be it N resolved, That we recommend that all nonmember 
banks which have agreed to par items for the Federal reserve bank 
be, and are hereby, requested to recall such agreement promptly. 

9. Be it further resolved, That our resentatives in Congress bo 
requested to demand an investigation of the acts and practices of the 
8 Reserve Board and their representatives in relation to this 
matter. : 

10. Be it further resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be mailed 
to every State bank in Nebraska, the 1 reserve bank, our Rep- 
resentatives in Congress, and the official representatives of State ban 
in all other States. 

11. Be it further resolved, That our thanks be extended to President 

„K. Frantz and Secretary William B. Hughes, of the Nebraska Bankers’ 
Association, for making the arrangements for this meeting and to the 
Omaha banks for the entertainment provided. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 

The committee informally rose; and Mr. Parce having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had 
passed bill of the following title, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 411. An act to confer jurisdiction of the Court of Claims 
to certify certain findings of fact, and for other purposes. 

DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR APPROPRIATION BILL, 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, on the 3d of March, 1919, in the closing hours of the 
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Sixty-fifth Congress, the House of Representatives passed a reso- 
lution earnestly requesting the peace conference when passing 


upon the rights of various peoples to give consideration to the 
claims of Ireland. At a later date the Senate of the United 
States adopted a similar resolution. During the consideration 
of this matter in the House some of you may recall that I op- 
posed its passage and sought to point out that the only probable. 
result of that measure would be to offend a friendly power, and 
that it would in no wise cause the peace conference to assume 
jurisdiction of the question of the Irish republic. Of course, all 
of us now know that that result has come to pass. We now 
know—— ; 

Mr, FLOOD. I wouid like to know the gentleman’s authority 
for saying the passage of that resolution offended a friendly 
power. I read a statement from Mr. Lloyd-George in the House 
of Commons, in which he said that resolution was inoffensive to 
Great Britain. I do not know, therefore, what friendly power 
the gentleman is referring to. 

Mr, CONNALLY. I will say to the gentleman frem Virginia 
that those of us who tried to keep up through the press with the 
manner in which our action on the resolution was received in 


Great Britain could not have failed to note in press dispatches | 


that it was not received very graciously by the British press. 
I do not recall what Mr. Lloyd-George said and I do not take 
issue with the gentleman from Virginia as to what he said. I 
perhaps used language a moment ago that was not chosen with 
due discrimination if I said that it had offended. I should 
huve, perhaps, said that I sought to point out that it was cal- 
eulated to offend a great power. 

But all of us do now know that the passage of that resolution 
did not have the effect of causing the peace eonference to take 
up the question of Irish independence. One of the results of 
that action on our part, however, was to give undue encourage- 
ment to certain elements within this country who prey upon the 
eredulity and enthusiasm of those groups of our citizens of Irish. 
blood. The peace conference not having given consideration to 
the Irish question and Great Britain not having immediately 
recognized the independence of Ireland, we are now confronted 
in this House with a bill introduced by the gentleman from HH- 
nois [Mr. Mason], now pending before the Republican Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, in which it is proposed that Congress shall 
appropriate money to defray the expenses of a minister and a 
corps of consuls to the Irish republic. 

Mr. BROWNE. Win the gentleman yield fer a question? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. BROWNE. I wondered why the gentleman termed the 
Committee on Fereign Affairs as a Republican committee? 

j Mr. CONNALLY. You are in charge. You are in the ma- 
ority. 

Mr. BROWNE. You are a member of it, are you not? 

Mr. CONNALLY. To be sure I am, but I do not control the 
committee. If the gentleman from Wisconsin seeks to disavow 
the fact that the majority is in control in this House and in the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, as it is in every other committee 
of this House, I shall be quite willing to put that disavowal into 
truth after the next election. 

Mr. BROWNE. The practice has been for Republican com- 
mittees to be nonpartisan, but I see that the gentleman thinks 
that a committee is either Republican or Democratic from his 
partisan view. 


Mr. CONNALLY. The gentleman from Wisconsin is unduly |, 


sensitive about this matter. I want to say to him and to others 
that, while I am frank to confess that I can not, except with 
great difficulty, believe that a Republican Congress is seriously 
considering the question of the passage of the bill, yet I am 
eonvinced that it is being sought by the majority party now, as 
ft has been sought in the past, to try to make those portions of 
cur citizenship which are of Irish blood believe that the Repub- 
lican Party is in favor of the bill. A very unusual proposition 
is here presented. We are urged to send an ambassador to the 
republic of Ireland, and by so doing to recognize the putative 
Irish republic as a functioning and operating government. We 
are solemnly asked to officially challenge the authority and 
Government of Great Britain in so far as they apply to the 
Island of Ireland. It is proposed that the Congress of the 
United States, speaking fer the American people, shall say to 
Great Britain that the United States no longer recognizes Ire- 
land as a part of the British dominions, but that henceforth our 
Government shall transact its diplomatic intercourse affecting 
måtters pertaining to Ireland not through the ambassador at 
London but through a diplomatic representative at Dublin. 
This remarkable proposal is seriously suggested just as we 
are laying aside our arms so recently employed in the greatest 
conflict that ever shook the foundations of ordered society or 
taxed all the resources and energies of republican governments 


and in which our own efforts were linked with those of Great 
Britain. I can not believe that the Congress will, and I know 
that the people of the United States do not, look with approval 
Lo Ga 1 mischievous measure. 

e emper and purpose of the more prominent protago- 
nists of this bill may be ascertained somewhat from the attitude 
of. Judge Cohalan of New York, who appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs in the hearings shortly before Christ- 
mas. While I said a moment ago that I could not seriously 
believe that the Republican House would undertake to pass 
this measure, yet the very fact that for two. days the committee 
held open hearings on the bill has given weight to the suspicton 
that the Republican Party is seeking to create the impression 
among the Irish citizenship of this country that it sympathizes 
with the bill 

Judge Cohalan, while before the committee, was interrogated. 
I asked him questions, and as a result the following dialogue 
took place: 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me ask 
eftizen: Supposing we Shoni pase this ve 
should take offense at it, and our action should eventuate in war; as 

tizen, d you be willing for America to go to war to 

of Ireland? 
COHALAN, In an were weak or 


tive 
Judge Cormatan, Undoubtedly, under those circumstances. 
Mr. ; for the United States, if her 
action war with Great Britain—that 
you are in favor song te war with Great Britain to. liberate Ireland? 
Judge ConatAx. I put it this wax 


Fudge Camas Tete geen 1 — 

I am to answer Y, yes. 
Mr. CONNALLY. Judging lause, there was not any ques- 
tion about what the audience took my question to imply. 

Judge COHALAN, I 
not be any doubt as 
there and from. a close 
ef what confronts the 

almost face to 


0 
out im the face of that I insist and reit that, as an can citi- 
— gonja be in favor absolutely of doing that which was just. [Ap- 

It will be noted that when at last Judge Cohalan was held 
to make answer to the specific question as to whether he would 
be willing for the United States to risk the issue of war with 
another power to serve the Irish eause he unblushingly, though 
reluctantly, admitted that to be the opinion to which he. held. 
While this Irish patrioteer remains here at home safe and se- 
eure, he avows it to be his will that American boys shall die on 
the high seas and their bodies be devoured by the monsters of 
the deep, or that others of them shall die in cold and cheerless 
trenches, or that others may bake and bleach on burning battle 
fields, if his own political purposes may be served here in 
America. He is perfectly willing and seems to view without 
alarm the fact that by his incitement brave and rash Irishmen 
in Ireland may rise in riot, only to meet useless and tragic 
death. If he here in America may ingratiate himself into the 
confidence and the affection of the Irish voters, may appeal to 
their imagination as the apostle of Irish freedom, he Is indiffer- 
ent as to eansequences. 

A short time ago the press carried a statement that Mr. 
Eamon de Valera, advertised as the “president of the Irish 
republic,” would speak in the city of Washington. I heard his 
utterances on that oecasion. I heard him, in attempting to 
repel the charge that certain elements in Ireland had been un- 
friendly to the cause of the Allies, undertake to deny it, but in 


doing so he used substantially the following language: 


Ireland was at war with but one nation, That was the one with 
which she had been at war for 750 years. 

Let us for a moment analyze the language which was thus 
employed. It can not be doubted that if “Ireland was at war 
with but one nation,” then she was, at least in spirit, at war. 
Was she at war with the German Empire or with Austria- 
Hungary, or with Bulgaria, or with Turkey? It could not have 
been with one of these powers, for neither of them has for T50 
years been at war with Ireland. There can be no escape from 
the conclusion that Ireland, at least in spirit—the Ireland of 
Mr. de Valera and the “ republic” of which he is the putative 
president, not the Ireland of all the Irish people, but this Ireland 
of which he pretends to be the titular head—was hostile to the 
success of Great Britain in the struggle which has just come to 
a close. 

If the Irish republic of Mr. de Valera was at war with Great 
Britain, she was hostile to our own purposes, because both in 
the test of battle on sea and in the clash of arms on land our 
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interests were the interests of the Allies; our allies were Great 
Britain's allies, our friends were her friends, and her enemies 
were our enemies. And this, according to the president of the 
Trish republic,” was the attitude of those whom he represents. 
Iam informed that the “ president,” De Valera, is an American 
citizen. If so, he values very lightly that proud status. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield for a question”? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. MOORES of Indinna. I would like to know if he has 
ever ‘taken the oath of allegiance to the British Government? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am not informed. The ‘gentleman will 
have to ask some one else about that. But in so far as the 
matter affects my own ‘convictions as to what this Congress 
should do, it is a matter of indifference whether he is a native- 
born expatriate or still an American citizen. In either event he 
sets little value on the citizenship he once enjoyed if he does 
not now enjoy it. He is willing to alienate and expatriate him- 
self and surrender a status which usually proudly confers 
privileges greater than under any flag that flies, and is willing 
to become an alien in fact as well as he is in thought. 

Some days ago a statement appeared in the public press to 
the effect that a campaign had been launched in New York for 
the purpose of floating a 510,000,000 bond issue for the “Irish 
republic.“ From the enthusiastic and credulous people of Irish 
blood, with their passions aroused by oratory and dramatics, 
these funds will be carefully collected, no doubt. It is not 
beyond ‘the range ef probability, however, ‘that they will be 
expended in propaganda and in the exploitation of self-appointed 
leaders here in the United States, Mr. de Valera, as long as he 
is in the United States us an individual, as long as he respects 
the laws of this country and those considerations which should 
be suggested by the hospitality which he enjoys, is welcome, but 
when he parades himself around over this country pretending to 
be the “president of the Irish republic” he shows a lack of 
consideration for our own national interests and welfare. He 
is willing that we suffer embarrassment in order that reality 
may be given to his flimsy dreams, that his “ presidency of the 
Trish republic ” may be transmuted into actuality. 

Mr. TAIRFINLD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall be glad to:yield. 

Mr, FAIRFIELD. Does the gentleman believe that there is 
any action that could be taken by our own Government with 
reference to the activity of the “ president of the Irish republic,” 
or, in other words, is the thing that he is doing here, which vou 
may say is against the interests of u friendly power, of such a 
nature that the executive part of our Government should take 
cognizance of it? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I would say ‘to the gentleman from Indiana 
that that is a legaliquestion Which I have not had occasion to 
examine, and 1 am sure that the gentleman from Indiana, 
on account of his scholarship, is quite as well ff not better 
3 to examine that question than the gentleman from 

XAS. 

Now, let no one go from this presence with the statement on 
his lips that I am lacking m appreciation ef the many admirable 
attributes of the Irish race. Iam not forgetful of the generous 
and chivalric nature of that brave people. With a spirit and 
recklessness that excite the wonder of all men, they have strug- 
gled and died for what they have conceived to be their rights. 
Ireland's sons have with pen and sword ‘inscribed ‘their glory 
and heroism on every glowing page of modern history. Her sons 
have played a large and noble part in the making of America, 
while others have shed imperishable luster upon the British 
realm and have generously ‘contributed of their genius to the 
improvement of her institutions. Her poets and playwrights | 
have charmed the readers of the English language, and her 
orators at the bar and in Parliament have marvelously per- 
suaded the reason and stirred and swayed the emotions. In 
sharp and striking contrast to the conduct of Cohn lan nnd De 
Valera in America was the netion of thousands of patriotic Irish 
men in Ireland who volunteered and fought ‘courageously in the 
armies of the Allies. It Is pleasing to turn from the pictures of 
the former to look upon the gripping chapters of some of the 
most desperate engagements and campaigns of the war and ito 
see written there in large letters the exploits and achievements 
of men of Irish blood. To them and to their yalor we cheerfully | 
accord -an abundant measure of admiration. 

I also embrace this opportunity to give assurance that I am 
no apologist for British rule in Ireland in the past. There can 
be no question of ‘the unfortunate methods which have often 
been ‘employed by Great Britain in dealing with ‘that people. 
However, the British Parliament and ministers, prompted by 
their own national interests, seem disposed to devote their ‘best 
energies to a solution of the Irish question. It is said that the 


land act of 1903 has realized much of Parnell's dreams and has 
enabled the Irish farmers to purchase their land upon most 
favorable terms. While Great Britain is striving to bring to 
bear the best thought of the Empire to devise a plan of political 
autonomy for Ireland, no true friend of the Irish serves her well 
by meiting revolution and riot which can but bring tragedy and 
despair.” Ireland, perhaps, if left alone by the agitators and 
strife breeders beyond her borders, who during the strife, the 
revolution, and riot which their efforts may bring about, may be 
trusted to remain safely out of the zone of fire, might realize 
home rule through the establishment of two parliaments coordi- 
nated and unified by a supreme council of Ireland. She might 
attain a dominion form of government similar to that of Canada 
or Australia, and while enjoying self-rule would lose nothing 
of her security by the protection of the British flag. 

Under this state of affairs the real friend of the Irish people 
serves them poorly, and the real American serves America poorly, 
when he seeks, either intentionally or by incitation, Which in its 
indirect effects may have the same result, to incite turbulence 
and terror among the Irish people. 

Aside from the other angles from which this matter may be 
viewed, politics is playing a deminant part. The Republican 
Party has been, and is now, I believe, seeking to insinuate dteelt 
into the good graces of those elements of foreign extraction 
among whom it is believed that there still lingers an affection 
Tor foreign lands. I believe that for some time there has been 
an attempt to foment among them a dissatisfaction and adis- 
content with the manner in which our international affairs have 
been handled, for the sinister purpose of capitalizing that dis- 
content in the impending election. 

Now, you will perhaps recall that—not by direct statement 
but by implication and insinuation—those elements of our eiti 
zensbip who are of Italian blood have been given to understand 
that the peace congress did not solve in .a fair and proper 
manner the question of Fiume, and that within the party 
which is now in power in this House may be found their only 
friend. The Greek voters of the United States have been in- 
formed—not in black and white statement, perhaps, but mever- 
theless just as effectively informed—that Greece was not ac- 
corded as large a share of territory ont of the spoils of victory 
as was her due. And even these of our citizens who are of 
German extraction were told in the Senate of the United States 
only a little while ago by a Senator of the same political per- 
suasion as the majority of this House that the terms of ;peace, 
as imposed by the treaty, were too anerous; that they Dore too 
heavily upon their kindred across the sea; and that complaint 
came from these who only a little while before the terms of 
peace had been made known had been clamoring for the anost 
exacting terms, for a dictated peace—one that sheuld grind the 
vanquished into the very dust. 

And now, last and Jargest, because they have the most votes, 
the Irish are told that at Paris Ireland did not set its free- 
dom, and by hints and nods and Shrugs and winks they ure 
insidiously urged to believe that the Republican Party is the 
party that wears the shamrock amd the green nearest its heart. 
Gentlemen on the Republican side of the House, why do vou not 
keep your implied promise to the Irish and bring out this DIN 
‘and pass it or else do your duty and kill it, so that there may 
be no doubt as to where this Congress stands on ‘that measure? 
[Applause,] Oh, do not be deceived. Why does nat that won- 
‘derful, moiseless, rubber-tired, ball-bearing ‘steering committee 
‘of yours—— 

A Mratrnzn. Some one suggests bearing.“ [Laughter.] 

Mr. CONNALLY. Well, I Know that it is bearing; not per- 
haps that which it ought to bear, but it is bearing nevertheless. 
Why does not that committee that bloweth where no one listeth 
and no man ‘knows whence it cometh or whither it goeth”— 
‘why does not that committee say something to its waiting und 
docile servitors so that you may knew what to do with this 
‘measure? Has it come to pass that the telephone and the tale- 
graph wires ‘are down? Can you mot get any communication 
from that magic man, Will Hayes, that political prestidigitator, 
from whose radiant personality comes that which the Repubtican 
House of Representatives is required to pass—this wonderful 
potentate, who both forecasts and recasts Republican legislative 
‘action? Oh, why do not you let the Irish know? Why do net 
yon Jet the American public know what is to be done with this 
bill, introduced by lifelong Republican and pending in the 
Foreign Affairs Committee sluce the 27th day of last May? Oh, 
dear Irish friends, do not be deceived: They want your votes. 
To kill this bill would disillusion you. Do not you see, dear 
friends? Nothing enn be done mow. Oh, dear American public, 
do not you see that they want your votes also? They need your 
votes also. Can not you see that they enn do nothing now? 
Wait. Wait only a little while. To kill this bill as they should 
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would disillusion you. Now, both dear friends, can net you see 
why it is necessary to wink and smile and hint and nod and shrug 
and hoodwink both of you? [Laughter.] 

So far as I am concerned, I repudiate and denounce appeals to 
class and faction in our land. Are we Americans legislating 
here for America or are we mere traffickers in votes, afraid to 
act upon a measure of this kind for fear it might offend some 
element of our citizenship or afraid that it might not be po- 
litically expedient? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Does the gentleman repudiate and renounce 
the slogan, He kept us out of war,” which his party put 
forward in 1916 to catch the German yote? 

Mr. CONNALLY. The gentleman wants to know if we re- 
nounce the slogan of 1916 that “ He kept us out of war,” and 
he says that was done to catch the German vote. No; I will 
tell you who renounced that. In the fall of 1918, in the con- 
gressional election, the Republican Party, of which the gentle- 
man from Minnesota is the whip on that side of the House, 
renounced that doctrine and appealed to our citizenship, to 
every element that was dissatisfied with the declaration of war 
and with the conduct of the war—silently, perhaps, so far as 
the public was concerned, but nevertheless effectively—and in 
1918 the gentleman's party received the advantage of the vote 
of every voter in this country who was dissatisfied with the 
declaration of war and with its conduct to which appeal could 
be made, and you capitalized it. Then, having learned to cap- 
italize such elements of our citizenship, you are seeking to 
repeat that performance at this time. [Applause.] 

If this Republic shall ever perish—and in the Providence of 
God may it always survive—it will probably fall through class 
strife, through the conflict of the classes, industrial or social or 
racial classes, or groups who view the whole question of the 
life or the death, of the survival or the dissolution of our sys- 
tem from the narrow and selfish horizon of their own supposed 
welfare, those whose views are so contracted by class or race 
as to preclude that broader vision of the welfare of the whole 
Nation. 

As Representatives we do not possess the right to vote away 
the treasure and the lives of our countrymen as caprice or fancy 
or political expediency may dictate. There must exist some 
cause sufficient in law and morals to justify such a course. You 
and I are trustees for those vast powers, and for their keeping 
we are solely responsible. I can not view with patience an at- 
tempt to place my country in the attitude which the passage of 
this bill would inevitably create. I shall not needlessly affront 
our ally and cobelligerent. We shall neither fawn nor be afraid 
in her presence, but we can not withhold respect for her wonder- 
ful people and her vast contribution to civilization. While I 
should not surrender the least of our rights or compromise in the 
slightest degree our dignity to meet any demand on her part, I 
should not deny to her the same respectful treatment which I 
expect to always demand that she accord my own country. Still 
less am I constrained to do that which might be construed as an 
unfriendly and impertinent act that, if performed by her toward 
us, would rouse all the latent defiance of outraged pride. 

Our country for more than 140 years has inspired and quick- 
ened throughout the world aspirations for liberty and self-goy- 
ernment, She has not wrought that great result by meddling 
and interfering in the affairs of other nations, but by the ex- 
ample which she has set of justifying the claim to self-govern- 
ment, by vindicating the power of the people to govern them- 
selves. 

Her influence has reacted upon even the archaic monarchies of 
Europe and has brought to the peoples of England and France 
and Italy, of Spain, and at last of Germany and Austria, a large 
portion of liberty and a greater share in their governments. 
May that policy be pursued in the years to come, except where 
treaty obligations or clear and unmistakable national interests 
of our own make another course necessary or advisable. 

Though we have just stepped from the stage of a frightful 
struggle with the world acclaim of victory still ringing in our 
ears, and while all about us the earth heaps its gratitude that 
our strength turned defeat into triumph and the night into 
glorious day; while the whole world, yet suffering from the 
agonies of that terrible conflict and her festering wounds, 
still feverish and inflamed, vividly recall the anguish and 
wretchedness which she has so lately suffered, earnestly longs 
for a peace that shall last; as we stand peering into the vast 
no man's land before us, we can not push our listening posts 
hor can we scatter our patrols far enough to discover all of 
the dangers that await us or all of the abysses of woe into 
which the passions of men or military or racial ambitions of 
nations may seek to plunge our country. While I trust that the 
pathway that lies ahead may never be crossed by a hostile 
power—that never again may America be summoned to lead 
her manhood and youth out upon the martial fields to meet 


the shock of an enemy—if such a time ever does come— 
whether it be to test our strength with the unnumbered 
millions of the Far East or whether it be to repel the rising 
tide of anacchy and chaos set in motion by the disordered and 
maddened masses of Russia in an effort to engulf us in its 
pitiless and bottomless depths, I should entertain greater 
assurance of my country’s safety in such a time of terrible trial 
had I the knowledge that she would enjoy the friendship even, 
if not the active assistance, of that great people whom I am 
unwilling to offend by the passage of this bill. Let no one in 
blindness or zeal for Irish freedom lessen the influence or 
impair the prestige of America, the one great Nation in whom 
is found the noblest champion of liberty on the globe. 

Mr. PORTER. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Browne]. 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I desire to address myself to a bill that has been reported 
favorably by the Judiciary Committee known as the Graham bill, 
which I believe is one of the most important bills before the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. Chairman, I am a firm believer in freedom of speech and 
of the press and free assemblage. Free speech and freedom of 
the press are essential to democracy. Without these three great 
safeguards representative government would be impossible. I 
am opposed to the Graham bill, as reported by the Judiciary 
Committee, and whose advocates are now asking for a special 
rule to bring it before Congress, because I believe it to be an 
unjustifiable assault upon the rights and integrity of the press 
and the American people. Freedom of speech and of the press 
was realized after years of valiant fighting. In England King 
James denied the right of freedom of speech even in the Parlia- 
ment. The American Colonies were denied freedom of speech, 
which was one of their greatest grievances against the English 
Government. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY AND FREEDOM OF SPEECH GUARANTEED. 


The first amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
proposed at the first meeting of the first Congress, on March 4, 
1789, reads as follows: 

Con s shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion or 

rohibiting the free exercise 
— of the 2 — or the right n = e — apara 

The makers of the Constitution regarded freedom of speech 
and of the press as of such great importance to a free people in 
the maintenance of their freedom that they placed the right of 
freedom of speech and of the press beside the right to worship 
God according to the dictates of conscience. 


SUFFICIENT LAWS ON THB SUBJECT, 


My contention, Mr. Speaker, is that the existing sedition laws, 
which were placed on the statute books during the Civil War, 
are sufficient to meet present-day conditions. If they are not, 
they can be easily amended without repealing them and without 
endangering the sacred rights guaranteed us by the Constitu- 
tion. It should also be remembered that each State has laws 
upon this subject to meet their own conditions. 

The overwhelming majority of the American people believe in 
our institutions that have withstood the attacks of agitators for 
over a century. The United States has grown and prospered as 
no other nation ever has without the drastie censorship proposed 
by the Graham bill. Our institutions have grown stronger and, 


in my opinion, there has never been a time when the enthusiastic 


love of country was as general and spontaneous among the 
people as it is to-day. This was shown by the acquiescence to all 
laws, orders, and even suggestions promulgated during the war, 
and in the willingness of the people to aid in the various war 


activities. 
DRASTIC SEDITION LAWS FAIL, 


The only other time that freedom of speech or of the press of 
of the right of the people peaceably to assemble has been sery 
ously questioned in the United States was by the passage of thé 
alien and sedition laws in 1798. This legislation was quicklf 
repealed, and the old Federalist Party, through whose efforts 
the law was passed, was swept from power forever by an indig- 
nant people. 

The United States laws on the subject of sedition are taken 
from the Federal Penal Code of 1910, under Crimes, chapter 1, 


page 6. 
Section 4, inciting, and so forth, rebellion or insurrection: 


Whoever incites, sets on foot, assists, or engages in any rebellion or 
insurrection against the authorities of the United States or the laws 
thereof, or gives aid or comfort thereto, shall be imprisoned not more 
than 10 years or fined not more than $10,000, or both; and shall, more- 
over, be incapacitated from holding any office under the United States, 


Page 7, section 6, seditious conspiracy: 


If two or more persons in any State or Territory, or in any ia sub- 
ect to the jurisdiction of the United States, conspire to overthrow, put 
own, or destroy by force the Government of the United States, or to 
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levy t them, or to oppose by force the authority thereof, or by- 
Torce to prevent, 8 or delay 8 of any law of the United 


war 


States, or by force take, or possess any of the United 
States contrary to the authority thereof, they each be fined not 
more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than six years, or both. 

The States all have statutes- on the subject applicable to their 
conditions. Under our existing laws the anarchists, the com- 
munists, and the dangerous radicals have made very little head- 
Way in the last 50 years. In fact, the dangerous radical has 
made fewer converts in the United States than in any other 
country in the world. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNE. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Where a newspaper or a public speaker ád- 
voentes the overthrow of this Government by force and violence, 
does the gentleman hold that that is a proper exercise of a con- 
stitutional prerogative? 


Mr. BROWNE.. I think that would be a violation of law, and 


I think it would come properly under our existing sedition laws. 
Mr. BLANTON. The Attorney General says that: he needs 
further law to meet the present emergeney. 
Mr. BROWNE. I read the statement of the Attorney General. 
Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman know that copies of such 
publications as this one entitled Freedom, a journal of construc- 
tive anarchy, which preaches anarchy, and the violent overthrow 


of. this Government, are to-day and have been for months circu- 


lated through our mails, in the very face of the law of our coun- 


try, and that under tlie present law our Government is powerless : 


to stop it? Is the gentleman willing to have such a condition 
exist in this Government, where the Attorney General and the 
other law-enforcing officials of the Government have to be 
guartled to prevent their assassination in their home country of 
the United States? Is the gentleman willing to let that go on? 
Mr, BROWNE, In answer to the gentleman’s question I will 
say that Lam giving the law asit exists now in the United States 
and in the several States, and that I think those laws, if they 
are enforced as they should be, will cover such cases. Now, I 


understand the Attorney General himself is quoted in tlie papers 


as not favoring this bill. 

Mr, BLANTON. But he does favor a sedition law. 

Mr. BROWNE. I am not speaking against sedition laws. 
We have got to take up und discuss them as they are 
by the committee. There is too much general talk on both sides. 
I hold that when we pass a sedition law. here we should weigh 


each word carefully, and not simply do as they used to do on the 


frontier, set.a gun in the front yard to keep out robbers, and 
shoot friends and robbers alike. We want to protect ourselves 
against anarchists, but we want also to protect our own people 
in a free and fair discussion and criticism of our Government. 
LApplause.] That is the position I take. 

Our existing laws have been interpreted by our courts; the 
meaning of every word has been determined by the decisions.of 
our highest courts. To change these laws and place in their 
stead’ new criminal statutes with the death penalty attached to 
their violation would have a tendency to bully and intimidate the 
American people, so that they would not dare to enter upon a 
fair discussion of our Constitution, the laws on our statute books, 
and the acts of an administration in power. 

DEATH PENALTY. 

Notwithstanding a very considerable number of the States 
have abolished capital p: this section of the law pro- 
vides for the death penalty for its violation. It further provides 
that anyone is guilty of the violation of the law who sets on foot 
or assists in the use of force or violence. Under section 6, a per- 
son might not be guilty of using force himself, but by means of 
propaganda or speech might:he said to set on foot or assist. Such 
persons would be subject to the death penalty if convicted of 
violating this section. 

Section 2 is subject to the same criticism. 

Section 3 provides that no person shall orally or by writing, 
printing, or the use of any sign, symbol, picture, caricature, or 


or eneourage forcible resistance to the 
States, its Constitution, laws, and authority, or the government 
of the several States, all or any of them, or the existence of con- 
stituted governments or defend * * * the injury 
or destruction of publie or private property as æ means of chang» 
ing the Constitution, laws, or Government of the United States 
or defeating the authority: thereof.. 

The above section is very broad and quite ambiguous: It 
contemplates that a person might by sign, symbol, picture, cari- 
cature abet or encourage forcible resistance to the Government 
of: the United States and its authority or the existence of con: 
stituted government generally. 

Under this stntute u jury would have the right to pass upon 
ihe question of whether a picture or cartoon did not abet ov 


eneonrage forcible resistance to the Government of the United 
States or the authority of the United States, or the existence 
of constituted: governments generally. I do not know what Is 
meant by the existence of constituted. government: generally 
the way it is intended in this statute: It can not mean the 
Government of the United States, beeause that has already been 
designated. It must therefore: mean municipal, township gov- 
ernment, or it might even mean a foreign Government. 

I want in that connection to read am extract from May's Con- 
stitutional History of England, volume 2, page 2001: 
| Let us nom examine the general results of the long contest. which 
had beem maintained between the ill-reguinted, mischievous; and often 
criminal ta: are of the people for freedom, on the one hand, and the 
harstr policy of repression maintained by the Government, an the other. 

last 28 years of the reign of ae TIT fermed n period of perilaus 
transition for liberty of opinion. While the right of free disenssion 
been discredited by factious license, by wild and dangerous theories, 
by turbulence and sedition, the government and legislature in guarding 
against these excesses had discountenanced and repressed legitimate 
‚agitation. ©% + Authority was in constant antagonism to 
large masses of people who Mad no voice in the Government of their 
country. Mutual distrust snd alienation grew up between thom, The 
le lost confidence in rulers, whom they. knew only by oppressive 

axes and harsh laws severely administered: The Government, ħar- 
assed by suspicions of disaffection, detected conspiracy amw treason in 
eyery murmur of popular discontent. 

That is the situation practically to-day in the United States. 

I wish new. to direct my attention to another section of the 
Graham bill, and many of these sedition bills are practieally 
the same in regard to a few of these principal features. 

Section 3 further provides that no person shall orally or by 
the use of pictures, caricature, or otherwise, defend the injury 
or destruction of public and private property. If publie prop- 
erty or private property should be destroyed or injured as the 
result of a labor strike, every person who aided or eneouraged 
the strike or who in any way defended the strikers might be 
held by a jury to be guilty under section 3 and be subject to a 
penalty of 20 years’ impriscnment. 
POSTMASTER: GEXKRAL CENSOR. 


Section 6 provides that the Postmaster General shall pass 
upon every book, magazine, newspaper; sign, symbol, or com- 
munication, writing, pictorial, printed matter, and so forth. If 
the Postmaster General or one of his authorized clerks deter- 
mine that any letter, paper, magazine, or any other writing 
that passes: through the mail vielates this law or makes an 
appeal to racial prejudices, the intended and probable result of 
which appeal is to cause rioting or the resort to force and 'ylo- 
lenee within the United States or any place subject to the jaris- 
dietion thereof; he can declare the same nonmailable. 

In discussing the powers conferred on the Postmaster Gen- 
eral there is nothing personal intended. My remarks are 
directed against the giving of any person the right to determine 
without even à hearing what is seditious, 

Section 7 of the law provides thut any letter, book, maga- 
zine; newspaper, document, and so forth, which has been de 
elared nonmailable by the Postmaster General. or his clerk 
Shall not be transportable im any other way, by express or by 
publie ov private conveyance. This section of the law gives 
the Postmaster General the right: to censor or say what 110, 
000,000 people shall read.. It provides for no trial and no 


appeal. 

This provision of the proposed la is very much more: drastte 
than the espionage law, which was a war measure aud was 
passed with the proviso that it should expire when the war 
ended. Under the proviston of the proposed Jaw any writing 
which had been passed upon adversely by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral could not be cirewlated in any way. It could not be handed 
to a person. If the Postmaster General should pass: upon a 
speech in the CONGRESSTONAE Reconp: adversely, any persen 
would violate this law who handed the Recorp to u member of 
his: family, or even exhibited it to his: attorney to obtain an 
opinion. 

Under the less drastic espionage law the Postmaster General 
replied to a suit in the Federal court by deelaring that he 
acted in his uncontrolled discretion and. under the law was not 
accountable to anyone fer the. justice or effect of his offtvial 
act.” Í 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, win the gentleman yield? ) 
[i 


Mr. BROWNE. Yes: 
Mr: BLANTON. It was not the Postmaster General’ or the 
Attorney General when Czolgocz got in his work. l 
Mr: BROWNE.. I hold that these people who want to support 
anarchists and read literature that emanates from celfars anil 
underground places we will have with us always. We have:had 
people ever since the world existed, just as we have lind 
robbers and ‘murderers. and the law that it is proposed to enact; 
will not eliminate them, for you will have just as many afters 
wards, and if you read the history of this country yow will find 
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that the assassination of our public men has been less than it 
has been in any other country. Where you find the anarchists 
thrive the most is in your autocratic government, where your 
censorship laws are the most drastic. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the soviet ambassador of Lenin and 
Trotski does not occupy the cellars. He occupies one of the 
most fashionable apartment houses in the city of Washington. 

Mr. BROWNE. Then that is the fault of your administration, 
the Department of Justice. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is not my fault; it is the fault over here. 

Mr. BROWNE. The soviet government of Lenin and Trotski 
has a censorship on the press, for they are afraid of a revolu- 
tion. They have a drastic censorship, and the censorship is 
used by the radicals Lenin and Trotski just as much as it is 
by the other autocratic governments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. BROWNE. I will ask the gentleman to yield me five 
minutes more. 

Mr. PORTER. I yield five minutes more to the gentleman. 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

t Mr. BROWNE. Yes. 

Mr. BAER. I can furnish the gentleman with a quotation 
from Abraham Lincoln’s first inaugural address and one from 
an address made by Thomas Jefferson, if he wants it, and I am 

-sure that Attorney General Palmer, with the Graham law in 
force, could take Jefferson by the nape of the neck and put him 
in jail if he were on earth to-day. But I understand that he 
states the Graham law is no child of his department. 

Mr. BROWNE. I know that parts of the Declaration of 
Independence haye been considered absolutely unmailable. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BROWNE. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Does the gentleman say that 
he knows that some portions of the Declaration of Independence 
are unmailable under this law? 

Mr. BROWNE. I think that some parts would be under the 
proposed Graham bill. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I would like to have the gentle- 
man, in his time, put in those extracts from the Declaration of 
Independence that, in his judgment, would be unmailable under 
this law, or any statement of Thomas Jefferson or of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Mr. BAER. I will furnish the gentleman with an editorial 
from a New York World, wherein it says that Mr. Pulitzer 
had printed a part of the Declaration of Independence in his 
yearbook every year, and Mr. Cobb says the World would be 
absolutely unmailable under the provisions of this law if en- 
acted, and several jurists have told me the same thing. 

Mr. BROWNE. Take the part of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence where it states that whenever any form of govern- 
ment is destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to 
alter or to abolish it. Also that clause in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence states when long abuses and usurpations evinces a 
design to reduce them under absolute despotism, it is their right, 
it is their duty, to throw off such government. I think under 
the provisions of the Graham bill it would be doubtful whether 
you could mail the Declaration of Independence, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I have not read the Graham 
bill. 

Mr. BROWNE. Then I commend it to the gentleman for his 
reading before he tries to defend it. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I am not defending it. 

Mr. BROWNE. Let me, in this connection, call your atten- 
tion to a newspaper extract which I have here stating that a 
minister of the gospel up in Canada, where they have rather 
severe censorship laws, but no more drastic than the Graham bill, 
has been placed in jail for quoting a passage from the Bible. 

Canada seems to be afraid of its people and has just passed 
a drastic censorship law. The other day the Canadian Gov- 
ernment had one of its ministers, the Rev. J. S. Woodsworth, 
indicted for quoting the passages from the Bible: 

That is literally true, The indictment upon which Rev. J. S. Woods- 
worth is being tried reads: 

“That J. S. Woodsworth, in or about the month of June, A. D. 1919. 
at the city of Winnipeg, in the Province of Manitoba, unlawfully and 
seditiously published libels in the words and figures following: 

“Woe unto them that decree unrighteous decrees, and that write 
3 Which they have 5 to turn aside the needy from 


dgment, and to take away the right from the poor of my people, that 
widows may be their prey, and that they may rob the fatherless.’ 


Tsaiah. 

‘ 1 n they shall build houses and inhabit them, and they shall 
plant vineyards, and eat the fruit of them. Ther shall not build, and 
another inhabit; they shall not plant, and another eat; for the days 


of a tree are the days of my people, and mine elect shall lon; jo; 
the work of their hands.“ (Isalah.)“ g enjoy 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I read a statement some two 
or three months ago to the effect that if a sedition bill was 
passed, using the term generally, portions of the Constitution 
could not be mailed under such a law. 

Mr. BROWNE. In whose address was that? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I say that I read it in a New 
York paper devoted to the cause of the rights of women. The 
paper went on to state that some New York judge had put a 
man in prison because he had quoted and circulated in a pam- 
phlet an extract from the Constitution. I wrote to the paper 
and asked the editors for the proof, and when they were asked 
for a showdown they could not give anything. 

Mr. BROWNE. What paper was that? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I do not remember the name of 
the paper, but I think it was the Woman Citizen or something 
of that kind. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNE. Yes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Was it not a part of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence that was quoted? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. No; the Bill of Rights. 

HARMFUL EFFECTS OF DRASTIC LAWS. 

Mr. BROWNE. People have sometimes felt justified in re- 
mote, out-of-way places, where robbers were very much more 
numerous than officers of the law, to set a gun at nightfall 
in the front yard. Of course, this practice was soon discoun- 
tenanced. Even conceding that the proposed law would get 
some anarchists if it is broad and far-reaching enough to con- 
vict people who are honestly advocating changes in our laws 
and criticizing the way our Government is being administered, 
if it deters the small papers of the country or honest citizens 
from absolute freedom in the discussion of public questions or 
in criticizing public officials or the Government, the law would 
do manifestly more harm than good. The anarchist, or so- 
called “red,” will go down in a cellar and plot against the 
Government as much after this bill becomes a law as before. 
These enemies of all government have existed since the estab- 
lishment of the first government. They exist just the same as 
robbers and crooks that prey on society. They are criminals, 
and should be dealt with as such. We should not, in dealing 
with them, pass laws that will oppress others and maybe drive 
many honest radicals into their ranks. 

It is a significant fact that the more autocratic your Goy- 
ernment, the more you censor your press and gag freedom of 
speech and prevent people peaceably to assemble, the more 
anarchists you make. The milder class of radicals that are 
prohibited by drastic laws from speaking through the press or 
in public places, and who is an enemy of the red anarchist 
and would not be seen in his company, is driven from his public 
meeting place to the cellar. Here he meets the anarchist; and, 
with the feeling that the Government has wronged him, he is 
a much more easy convert than he would have been if allowed 
freedom in discussing his views, 

I hold no brief for the socialists. I do not believe in their 
theories, but I do believe that their arguments should be met 
by arguments and reason and not by police officers and 
United States marshals. I am not afraid that the American 
people are going to be carried away by Bolshevism when dis- 
cussed from the platform. I am not afraid that the American 
people are going to adopt the theories of the I. W. W. or any 
organization of its kind. 

DANGERS IN REACTION. 

There is danger in reaction as well as in radicalism. There 
can be no more prolific breeder of revolution than the suppres- 
sion of the people’s fundamental liberties. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS SECURE. 


Our American institutions are secure because the great ma- 
jority of the people believe in them, and not because At- 
torney General Palmer and the Department of Justice are 
attempting to maintain them by force. Free government must 
forever be the resultant of all the forces that are brought to 
bear upon ft—radical and reactionary, liberal and conservative, 
revolutionary and bourbon, socialistic and individualistic. 
When any of these forces is compelled to resort to secrecy the 
equilibrium is destroyed and the way is open to disaster. 

Jefferson said: 

Error should be free to be heard as long as reason is left free to 
combat it. 

e INTOLERANT SPIRIT ALL OVER THE WORLD. 

Our Government, after entering the war to make the world 
safe for democracy, seems to be joining with Europe in an 
effort to centralize power and stamp out democracy. Every 
country that was engaged in the war seems reluctant to give 
up any of the powers that were given it in the war. Drasti 
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censorship laws are being enacted, the same as they have been 
after all wars and after autocratic war powers have been exer- 
cised by those in authority. 

England, although she promised after the war to repeal con- 
scription and her press censorship, still maintains them. Eng- 
land has even suspended the right of trial by jury in Ireland. 
She allows the arbitrary search of private premises, the suppres- 
sion of newspapers, forbidding even monthly fairs and farm- 
ers“ meetings in Ireland. Of course, it takes force to carry 
out such autocratic policies, and England has over 100,000 
British troops in Ireland in attempting to maintain its gov- 
ernment by force. Who would believe that this was the Gov- 
ernment of which Pitt said: h. ; 

o all the force o 
33 — — Malt. Take a: TRA coke the winds may blow 
through it, the storms may enter, the rain may enter, but the King 
of England can not enter; all his forces dare not cross the threshold 
of the ruined tenement. 
` The inherent sovereignty of the citizen over government was 
thus pictured by Pitt in words that for over a century and a 
half have been part of the political heritage of the English- 


speaking peoples. 


SOVIET CENSORS THD PRESS. 
In the soviet government Lenin and Trotski, of Russia, 
censor the press and prohibit freedom of speech to protect the 
people from what they call revolutionary propaganda. 


FREEDOM OF ASSEMBLAGE, 


During the steel and coal strikes in Allegheny County, Pa., 
the authorities forbade two or more men to assemble in the 
streets. The authorities in many cities have prohibited social- 
ists, nonpartisan league speakers, and others from speaking, 
and have even driven them out of their cities, 

In keeping with the spirit of intolerance, the five socialists 
elected by a majority of the voters from their respective dis- 
tricts in the State of New York, with their certificates of elec- 
tion signed by the proper authorities, are summarily denied 
their seats because they hold different political opinions from 
the majority party of that assembly. 

These unjustifiable acts of intolerance cause distrust and 
shake the people’s faith in our Government and make more 
socialists and radicals than years of propaganda would make. 

Democratic platform during the Civil War, adopted in Chi- 
cago, III., August 29, 1864: 

Extracts from the platform adopted by the national Democratic con- 
vention in Chicago August 29, 1864. 


on has been di ded in every part 
trodden a 

essentially impaired—justice, humanity, 
public welfare demand that immed 


other ceable means, to the end that, at the earliest practical 
monen 7 peace may be restored on the basis of the Federal union of 
the States. 


Resolved, That the direct interference of the military authorities 
of the United States in the recent elections held in 5 Mary- 
land, Missouri, and Delaware was a shameful violation of the Con- 
roaching election will 
e means and power at 


stitution, and a repetition of such acts in the a 
be held as revolutionary and with all 
our command, 

Resolved, That the aim and object of the Democratic Party is to 
preserve the Federal Union and the rights of the States unimpaired, 
and that they hereby declare that they consider that the administrative 
usurpation of extraordinary and dangerous powers wg 1 Z 
aw es 


the Constitution—the subversion of the civil by mili 
not in insurrection; the arbitrary mili arrest an Penns 
trial and sentence of American citizens in States where civil law exists 


in full force; the suppression of freedom of speech and of the press; 
the denial of the right of asylum; the open and avowed disregard of 
State rights; the employment of unusual test oaths; and the interfer- 
ence with and denial of the right of the people to bear arms in their 
defense—is calculated to prevent the restoration of the Union and the 
3 = a government deriving its just powers from the consent 
0 e governed. 

Resolved, That the shameful disregard of the administration to its 
duty and respect to our fellow citizens who are now and long have 
been prisoners of war and in a suffering condition deserve the severest 
reprobation on the score alike of public policy and common humanity. 

Under the proposed law these delegates voting for the Demo- 
cratic platform of 1864 and whosoever helped circulate it could 


be convicted and sentenced to the penitentiary for 20 years. 
HISTORY CONDEMNS CENSORSHIP, 


At the time of the French Revolution, when agitators and 
anarchists were seeking not only to destroy the French Govern- 
ment but every other Government in the world, all the nations 
of Europe passed drastic sedition laws. Free speech, free 
press, and the right to peaceably assemble were prohibited. 
Free speech was prohibited in many legislative bodies by the 
most drastic censorship laws. 
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WHAT SOME GREAT AMERICANS SAY ABOUT DRASTIC CENSORSHIP LAWS. 
Thomas Jefferson, in 1804, said: 


ple all avenues to 

The most effectual hitherto found is the 1 of the press. 

William E. Channing, of Massachusetts, one of the ablest 
pulpit orators of his time, stated: 


Freedom of opinion, of speech, and of the 
privilege, the very soul of republican institutions, the safeguard of all 
other rights. We may learn its value if we reflect that there is noth- 
ing which tyrants so much d. They anxiously fetter the press; 
may scatter spies through society, that the murmurs, anguish, and 
indignation of thelr oppressed subjects may be smothered in their own 
breasts; that no generous sentiment may be nourished by 8 
and mutual confidence. Nothing awakens and improyes man so mu 
as free communication of thoughts and feelings. Nothing can give 
public sentiment that correctness which is essential to the prosperity 
of a Commonwealth but the free circulation of truth from the lips and 
pens of the wise and good. If such men abandon the right of free dis- 
cussion ; if, awed by threats, they suppress their convictions; if rules 
succeed in silencing every voice but that which 8 them; if 
nothing reaches the people but what will lend support men in power, 
farewell to liberty. The form of a free government may remain, but 
the life, the soul, the substance is fled. * * + 

John Quincy Adams, a champion of freedom of speech, in a 
speech in 1837 said: 


Freedom of speech is the onl 
sure, can preserve your politi 
sion. 

Joseph Story said: 
Here shal ` 
Unawed by infltence end TuM ty ates e, 
Here patriot truths her glorious 28 draw, 
Pledged to religion, liberty, and law. 

[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, 
sin has expired. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Browne was granted leave to ex- 
tend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. FLOOD, I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HUDDLESTON]. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. HUDDLESTON was granted leave 
to revise and extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, Mr. Chairman, in view of the fate of my 
friend the gentleman from Wisconsin {Mr. Browne], with re- 
spect to interruptions during his remarks, I beg that I may not 
be interrupted. I want to speak. upon the same subject to 
which he addressed himself, the sedition bill. 

This is the second time within a few days that I have risen 
to this subject, and I trust the House will forgive me. I do 
not want to weary the House, but I am deeply concerned about 
the matter. I fear that something wrong is about to be done. 
I love my country too much to be willing to see that any of the 
things that we regard as fundamental Americanism shall be 
tampered with. 

I try not to be an extremist, but I can not forget why our 
ancestors fought at Lexington and at Cowpens and at York- 
town. I can not forget the early history of my country; I can 
not forget the Declaration of Independence and the American 
Bill of Rights. There seems to be so little attention being paid 
to this bill by Members of the House, and it has such momentous 
possibilities and is of such tremendous importance that I am 
distressed at its imminence, 

Speaking upon the passport-control bill in the House on May 
4, 1918, at page 6063 of the Rxcond, I said: 

Democracies find it hard to wage efficient war. 
we find that the principles that democracies have long cherished and 
have bled for are given up one by one, little by little, piece by piece, 
until at last, if those who concern themselves merely with carrying on 
the war have their complete will, there will be left no democracy, no 
peers Bat only autocracy, because autocracy can wage the most effi- 

I realize that we who love liberty must give up many things that 
we have cherished, and I am willing to give up mine. I give them up 
gladly, but I give them up with an awful and sickening fear in my 
8 perhaps some of them may never come back to me and to my 
peo o 

We gave up many American privileges to win the war. We 
passed the passport-control bill which forbade an American 
citizen either to leave his own country, or once away from it to 
come back, without the permission of the President, under power 
which might be delegated to some subordinate. We gave up 
the right to speak our minds freely and say what we thought 
about the war and matters connected with it. We gave up the 
right to say whether we would go to war as volunteers or 
Stay at home, There are other rights which we gave up. 

While I did not agree to giving up some of these things even 
temporarily, my judgment was that of the minority, aud E cheer- 
fully acquiesced in what was regarded as the emergency of the 


is our most valuable 


safety valve which, under high pres- 
boiler from a fearful and fatal explo- 


The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 


When war comes 
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hour. One reason why I did not agree was because I knew 
what I said on that day was true—that once you give up a 
liberty there is danger that you will never get it back again. 
That has been verified and is being constantly verified. 

That same passport-control bill came before my committee 
again after the war had closed, and a strong effort was made to 
get it reenacted for peace times without any limit upon the 
period during which it should be in force. I honor the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs that it stood against that effort and 
insisted that a limit should be put upon it, but we were able 
only after a hard fight to compromise with the other body to 
put a limit at the time fixed, six months as I recall it, after 
peace had been finally declared. That law is still In force, 
though we have had no war for over a year. 

The explosives act, which we passed, as anyone who really 
understands the subject will admit, invaded the police powers of 
the States, yet a determined and persistent effort was made— 
and I feel I am not exaggerating when I say that that effort 
was to a large extent surreptitious—to reenact that law and 
make it of permanent application. Only the courage of the 
House defeated that purpose. 

We are now having, as is known to every Member of the House, 
a most determined and powerful effort made to make as a perma- 
nent American institution the odious system of conscription of 
soldiers—conscription for peace, not for war. There is an influ- 
ential element in this country that wants to carry on in time of 
peace and as a permanent thing a system of dragging boys by 
force away from their firesides and putting them in the ranks 
in time of peace. 

In this sedition bill we have an effort to perpetuate in still 
more distasteful terms, with still more drastic provisions, the 
harsh terms of the espionage act. 

I hope the House will not surrender to these proposals. I 
hope the House will not allow its sense of true Americanism to 
be overcome by the temporary hysteria of reaction which is an 
aftermath of the war. I hope we will stand firm. 

NOT A LABOR ISSUE, 


There is a disposition upon the part of some to look upon this 
measure as having peculiar labor aspects, as being a labor issue. 
That is a very grave mistake. Labor has no particular concern 
in this bill. Do not be misled, gentlemen, by the coincidence 
that it happens that the big employers are all for this sedition 
bill and that labor is all against it. Mr. Gompers has no more 
concern about this legislation than should be held by any patri- 
otie citizen. 

There is nothing about a man being a workingman, or a union- 
ist, for that matter, that has any particular relation to this bill. 

It just so happens that one of the planks of the American 
Federation of Labor is in behalf of free speech. It has had 
that principle in its platform during its entire existence; it is in 
there along with some other splendid democratic and humanita- 
rian planks; and I recommend that some Members of the House, 
who do not seem to understand what the American Federation of 
Labor stands for, read them some time, There is reason why 
the American Federation of Labor should stand for democratic 
principles. Somebody bas got to speak for the common man 
und defend his interest, else he is lost. The common man is 
the one who is really concerned in democracy; he is the one 
that needs his liberty defended. The great and powerful always 
have all the liberty they want. They can take care of them- 
selves, It is the poor and ignortant and obscure who need 
freedom of speech and the right to think their thoughts and 
try to make something of themselves. They are the people who 
should be encouraged. They are the ones who should have the 
greatest liberty, to strive and to look onward and upward into 
& higher and better life. The rich and powerful can work out 
their own destinies. Governments courtesy to them, even as 
“ customs. courtesy to kings.” This is so because they dominate 
government by reason of their wealth, intelligence, and educa- 
tien and social and political prestige. Governmental activity is 
but the manifestation of their will. This is inevitable, whether 
in oligarchy or democracy. 

But this is not a labor question, gentlemen, It is an Ameri- 
can question. It has nothing to do with unionism. It has to 
do with what our ancestors fought for upon the battle fields of 
the Reyolution. Free speech is an essential part of the spirit 
of Americanism which broods over our country and guides its 
destiny. Let us not forget it in a moment of hysteria. 

WHAT IS THE WORST TREASON? 

Too many gentlemen of the House, and this is true also of the 
public, are inclined to take a mere legalistic view of this and 
of other similar measures. Many Members are in the same situ- 
ation as the gentleman who a few moments ago expressed him- 


self with considerable assurance upon the proposition, saying 


at the same time he had never read the bill. So it was that a 
gentleman who made a speech the other day saying that he was 
against sedition; he was against treason. Well, are we not all 
against sedition? Are we not all against treason? Common- 
places, oratory, protestations, and swelling the bosom over how 
patriotic we are are of small worth. Let us read the bill and 
understand it. 

What is treason? Ah, the worst treason I know of, my 
friends, is treason to the principles of Americanism [applause], 
treason which would betray what our ancestors accomplished by 
the shedding of their blood. If there be worse treason, I do 
not know what it is. Of course, we are against sedition and 
we are against treason. Gentlemen who talk such common- 
places, in their innocence—I will not say ignoranee do not seem 
to know that we already have laws to punish treason; that we 
already have laws to punish sedition. We need nothing new 
for those purposes, and this bill does not give anything new. 

Nobody who knows this subject or has studied it will for x 
moment insist that we have not laws which make it a crime 
either to actively resist the Government of the United States, 
its authority, or its laws, or to conspire with anybody else 
toward that end. If a man undertake to use force against the 
Government of the United States or its laws or its authority 
and that is very broad, gentlemen—there is a law that fits his 
ease exactly, If any two men agree between themselves to do 
any act of that kind, although that act be not accomplished, 
we have laws that fit their case exactly. We need nothing more 
for such cases. And I refer gentlemen who want to look into 
the subject to sections 5334 and 5386 of the Revised Statutes. 

The only thing that this proposed measure acomplishes or is 
intended to accomplish is to keep a man from saying what he 
may want to say. It is to prevent speech, either printed or 
oral. That is the only field for the operation of this statute 
whatsoever, to keep men from advising others to oppose by force 
either the Government, the authority of the Government, or any 
law of the United States. 


HOW LAW WOULD OPERATE, 


For illustration, if a man should get up on the street corner 
and say to the bystanders, “An unjust Jaw has been passed by 
Congress. I advise you to resist it by force, if need be,” this 
statute operates on him and him alone. It is applicable only to 
cases of that kind, and its sole purpose is to prevent such 
speeches and other similar acts. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? i 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The gentleman will excuse me, please. 
I asked at the beginning not to be interrupted, because I really 
did not have time to say what I want to ‘ > 

It operates on him and him alone. Then comes back at me 
a legalistic gentleman and says, “Are you not opposed to a man 
saying that?” Now, there are several propositions involved in 
that question, Of course, I am opposed to him saying that, but 
it does not follow by any means that I want to put him in the 
penitentiary for it, or that I would favor passing a law that 
would do so. I want to be perfectly frank with this House. I 
would not suppress that man. I would let him say what he 
wants to say. Nobody need misunderstand me on that point. 
But that is not the question. 

The propriety of passing a law to suppress free speech Is not 
to be decided solely upon the issue of whether a law is needed 
to forbid some man from doing a thing which he ought not to 
do. That is not the sole consideration at all. There are other 
aspects of the matter much more important. One is the ex- 
pediency of such a law. Should we start out on a program aimed 
at the freedom of speech? That is the first problem you have 
got to settle for yourselves. Should we imprison men for saying 
what they please when and although no consequences whatever 
result therefrom? Then, if you answer in the afirmative, ask 
yourself this question, “Is this an opportune time to embark 
upon that kind of legislation?” The country is at peace, yet 
we have grave unrest in the country. The unrest at present is 
almost wholly industrial. There is not one man in 10,000 in the 
Uuited States who wants to overthrow the Government or has 
any thought of such, or who wants to change the things that 
constitute Americanism. And yet, as I said in a speech which I 
made in the House on December 9 last, industrial unrest may be 
converted into political unrest by political measures. And 
when I said that I had in mind just such measures as this, 
efforts by Government to deal with industrial unrest, not by 
answering it, not by explaining it away, not by remedying the 
evils that have caused the unrest, not by doctoring the disease, 
but by throttling the patient’s cries. 

WILL AGGRAVATE DISCONTENT. 


If there be anybody so simple as to believe that to forbid the 
expression of discontent is a cure for discontent, then to him I 
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can offer no argument. There is industrial unrest. I deplore it. 
But it exists and it has its causes. It will in due course pass 
away, just as such things have in the past. We will forget it. 
However, if we pass such a law as this, I hope we will not be 
allowed to forget our action. 

g popular unrest will pass in due course unless we deal 
with it in a stupid, blundering way; unless we undertake to 
suppress it by the iron hand of the Government; unless we 
change and divert the dissatisfaction which the man feels with 
his wage, or with his employer, or with the conditions under 
which he works, or with the profiteer, or with one thing and 
another that has excited unrest; unless we divert that dissatis- 
faction from its legitimate object, the employer or the profiteer, 
and so on, who may be abusing the privileges and opportunities 
of this country—divert it from him to the Government. By sup- 
pressing an expression of that discontent we will take upon the 
shoulders of our Government the burden of this discontent that 
is caused in chief by industrial and economic conditions. [Ap- 

lause.] 
R Now, if we are going to pass this kind of law, if somebody is 
so legalistic and abstract that because his attention is called to 
a field for the operation of an antiforce law, to a gap in the 
law that ought to be stopped some time, he feels compelled to 
fill it, I hope he may have balance of judgment enough to wait 
until a time when it is more opportune, until the industrial and 
economic pain from which the people dre suffering has either 
run its course or has been remedied in some way. I do not want 
our Government to take upon its shoulders the burden of the 
hatred and distrust of everybody who has got a just ground of 
complaint and dissatisfaction now. Is there anyone who does? 
I would ask him to consider it most carefully. 
ABUSES IN ENFORCING LAW INEVITABLE. 

But another thing, gentlemen, that we have got to consider, 
having passed upon the two preceding points, is, What is going 
to be the result of this law? How is it going to be enforced? 
Well, we have had some experience with the enforcement of the 
espionage act. We have bad many convictions under that law. 
We have had a great many more arrests. The Attorney Gen- 
eral’s report shows that more than two people were unjustly and 
wrongfully charged with violating that act to every one who 
was found guilty under it. For every man who was found 
guilty more than two were haled into court, put to the expense 
of trial, and humiliated and made ashamed, 

But what about the thousands who did not get into court? 
What about the terror that was spread over the country? 
What about the spies? What about honest men and patriotic 
citizens being made afraid? They did not know their rights; 
they are not lawyers—they did not know what they could say 
nor what they could not say. Members of Congress even could 
not say that. There were in this country thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of good Americans who suppressed their thoughts, 
and who were made afraid, and who were spied upon and humili- 
ated and embarrassed because we had this law. The country 
was filled with busybodies and volunteer spies, who considered 
themselves patriotic in evesdropping their neighbors and in- 
forming upon any who spoke indiscreetly. 

What occurred then will occur again. These men who were 
convicted—who were they? Were they German spies? My 
information, gentlemen, is that under that espionage act there 
has not been a single conviction of an enemy agent or a spy or 
of anybody who tried, either at the instigation of an enemy 
government or otherwise, to get information for enemy uses. 
No; it was Americans who were punished. There were only a 
few people who undertook to do disloyal acts, a very few who 
undertook such things, scarcely one out of a hundred of those 
convicted. Nearly all of those convicted were Americans, 
Americans in spirit and Americans in interest. They were un- 
wise; they had bad taste; they were wrong; they were impolitic, 
They said things against the Government or against the adminis- 
tration. What they did was wrong. It was also unlawful— 
and they were put in jail. The sad thing to tell is that many of 
them are still there, languishing in prison, with the war over 
and the troops gone home—Americans born and bred, loving 
our country and its institutions, perhaps willing to die for it— 
fanatic and misguided—they languish yet in jail, 

CASE OF ROSE PASTOR STOKES. 


Rose Pastor Stokes about two years ago wrote a letter to a 
newspaper in which she said, “I am for the people; the Govern- 
ment is for the profiteers.” For the use of those words she 
was indicted under the espionage act for obstructing recruit- 
ing for the Army, and so forth, haled before the court, and 
tried. Her past utterances were investigated. Everything 
that she had ever said or done which indicated opposition to 
the war or dissatisfaction or disagreement with governmental 
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action was placed before the jury in its most prejudicial light. 
She was not permitted to prove that she had done this or said 
that or the other thing tending to sustain American institu- 
tions and showing her love of country, but everything she had 
ever said or done that could be twisted or distorted into an 
unfavorable aspect was quoted against her. The jury was 
human and naturally the woman was convicted. She was given 
a 10 years’ sentence in the penitentiary. Public sentiment was 
inflamed and most intolerant; she was wrong; she spoke ill of 
our Government; the jury thought her words might have had 
some harmful effect; of course, she was convicted. 

That, gentlemen, is a typical case. Are you going to leave 
the door open to prosecutions under another act, and this in 
time of peace, that will leave it open to juries to say, Tour 
intent was bad, and therefore we convict you and send you to 
the penitentiary ” ? 

Read this bill, gentlemen; read it carefully. If it merely 
provided that a man who advised in explicit, terms the use of 
force against the Government, if that were all, it would not 
be so bad. But that is not all. In it are used many equivocal 
expressions, such as “ advises,” “teaches,” “suggests,” “tends 
to,” “ incites,” and “ calculated to,” and so on down the gamut 
of words expressing the means by which one man may affect 
the conduct of another, words of loose and uncertain meaning. 

Every jury that is called upon to try a man under such a 
statute will be required to pass upon his intentions. It is in- 
evitable that the accused will be found guilty or innocent as 
the jury may approve or disapprove his motives. And how are 
they going to find his intent? Just as they did under the 
espionage act. [Applause.] The result of sueh a trial is bound 
to be determined by existing public opinion and the standing 
and influence of the accused. This bill, if it passes, will put it 
in the power of any jury, if they should be so stupid, preju- 
diced, or uninformed, to convict an accused, no matter how high 
his loyalty or unselfish his patriotism. 

NO GENERAL DEMAND FOR SEDITION LAW. 


There is no general demand for legislation aimed at sedition. 
Such demand as there is is merely a class demand. It comes 
merely from the big business and propertied interests and those 
who, having little sympathy with democracy, conceive the need 
that the plain citizen should have his thinking and his talking 
done for him. Big finance and big business and their organs 
and parasites demand the legislation. By them it is intended 
to suppress agitation for the economie and industrial changes 
which they oppose. They fear that their control over our re- 
sources and their opportunity for exploiting labor and the 
masses in various ways are threatened. Certain newspapers 
which speak for the big interests are advocating repressive 
measures, but there is no demand for such measures from our 
farming population or from labor or from the masses generally, 

I come from a great industrial district. The three dailies 
published in my home city each advocated antisedition legisla- 
tion editorially and have carried the propaganda in favor of it. 
One of these papers, the News, the most influential of the three, 
published a copy of the so-called Davey bill, and urged edito- 
rially that my constituents should write me advocating the pas- 
sage of that measure. In response to this urging and to the 
editorials and so forth in the two other dailies I have received 
exactly one letter in behalf of the Davey bill. I have received 
numerous letters from my constituents against it. No doubt my. 
district is typical. 

Mr. Glass, editor of the Birmingham News, to which I refer, is 
also president of the American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion. He is reported in the press to have called upon the news- 
papers, members of his association, to oppose section 6 of the 
Graham bill. That is the section which would affect the 
freedom of the newspapers to publish what they wish. After 
advocating in the News the passage of the Davey bill, Mr. Glass 
becomes suddenly aroused when a measure which would affect 
the privileges of newspapers is presented. It would seem that 
he cares nothing for the right of the people to speak but is 
deeply concerned when his own rights and those of his fellow 
editors are trenched upon. 


THE AGE OF PROPAGANDA, 


This is the age of propaganda. The printing press, long a 
blessing to mankind, is now, it seems, about to proveacurse. The 
press seems alinost wholly devoted to teaching class doctrines 
and furthering interests of the small upper class. Journalism 
is a dying art. Newspapers print little unadulterated news. 
Nearly everything is set up in line with the owner’s policy and to 
teach the things he would have his readers believe. I do not 
make this statement solely upon my own responsibility. We 
have the opinion of Frank I. Cobb, the New York editor, upon 
the subject. In an address which Mr. Cobb delivered in the city 
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of New York on December 11, 1919, he discussed the methods of 
propaganda and the necessity for the reestablishing of free 
opinion and speech with great force and understanding. I take 
leaye to quote a few passages from Mr. Cobb’s speech: 

For five years there has been no free play of public opinion in the 
8 by the inexorable necessities of war, Governments con. 
scripted public opinion as they conscripted men and money and 


materials. 
it, they dealt with it as they dealt with other 


Having conscripted 
raw — They mobilized i They put it cha: of drill 
at atten- 


sergeants. They goose-stepped > They taught it to stan 
vernmental control over public opinion was exerted through 
censorship and 


tion and salute. 
This 
the other propagan 
s$ e 


two erent channels—one 
* * s e. » 


As the war progressed the censorship became less and less a factor 
nnd propaganda Increased in importance. * ~ * Governments relied 
on propaganda to equip and sustain their armies, to raise money, to 


furnish food and munitions, and to perform all those services without 


which armies would be vain and helpless. The organized manipulation 
of public opinion was as inevitable a development of modern warfare 
as airplanes, tanks, and barbed-wire entanglements. 
There were two kinds of propaganda, one that represented the 
appeal to reason. 
. s > * 0 s 


* 
The other kind of propaganda resembled in a general way the activi- 


tics of the cheer leaders at a football — It was noisy and 


demonstrative and emotional and spec ar, and ns such it often 
served a highly useful purpose. Sometimes it was m cious, 
for mendacity plays no insignificant rôle in the drama of war. When 
jes, it does not lio sneakingly and furtively but proudly 


and ostentatio 
oa ed and demobilization began, blic 


When the armistice was si 
opinion was demobilized, too. ds of propagandists are w. 


ering 
around terrorizing public opinion aud trying to frighten it into sub- 
mission to theories of government that are strange to American 
institutions, 
e * 


è * . s 0 
What the nited States needs more than anything else to-day is the 
restoration of the free play of public opinion. That requires, first, the 
reestublishment of the freedom of discussion, for without freedom of 
discussion there is no publie opinion that deserves the name, 


The policy of * that has been generally adopted by 
ernors, mayors, and police officials—in some cases by Federal author- 
Itx—to meet this propaganda of radicalism is fatal. Two thousand 

ears of history bear witness to its folly. Nobody ever succeeded in 
bettering tbe weather by putting the thermometer in jail, and nobody 
will ever remove the causes of unrest and discontent by trying to sup- 
press their manifestations, 


BE NOT AFRAID. 

The trouble with the advocates of repressive measures of 
legislation seems to be a case of fear—I almost said “shell 
shock,” the recoil of war. They do not trust the people. Their 
faith in American institutions is shaken. They are perhaps 
unconsciously showing themselves willing to abandon the prin- 
ciples of Americanism to which we have so long held. I reas- 
sure them. The people of the United States are yet capable of 
self-government, notwithstanding the doubts of these gentlemen. 
It will take something more than a few “ soap-box spellbinders“ 
to overthrow the Government of the United States. 

I would bid the fearful ones to trust to the sound sense of the 
people and to their ability to winnow out the chaff of false politi- 
cal doctrine. Undoubtedly, after 140 years of development and 
experience with free institutions, the American people can be 
trusted to adhere to them. They are more competent for seif- 
government to-day than ever. 

The greatest threat to American self-government is the efforts 
of propagandists who poison public opinion with their falsehoods 
and crystallize men’s views along warped lines. We have some 
rich men in America who don’t know what to do with their 
riches. They want to interfere with and control other people's 
lives. They want to do other people’s thinking. They conceive, 
because they have made millions, that they know all about politi- 
cal and social problems. The truth is that the average captain 
of industry and financier has less real understanding of such 
questions than the average citizen. Let him get back to his 
money box, let him clip his coupons, let him go on heaping up his 
millions. That he understands and can do. He can not rule the 
people. No man who is burdened with accumulated weaith or 
whose past is tainted by having devoted his heart and soul to 
the accumulation of wealth is fit to lead the people along lines of 
high morals or thinking. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I yleld 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. HUSTED]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I rise for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the sedition act, which the gentleman from Alabsain 
IMr. Huppreston] has just condemned in such unmeasured 
terms. I happened to be the chairman of the subcommittee that 
drafted the act. [Applause.] 


OV- 


But I desire to say that I am and have always been absolutely 
opposed to sections 1 and 2, the sections which contain the 
conspiracy clauses. I do not believe that any man in the United 
States should be convicted of a political offense unless he have 
a separate trial, and those sections provide fer group trials. I 
also am opposed to the death penalty carried in those sections, 
because I believe it is not necessary there. There is ample statu- 
tory authority in every State to deal with cases of murder or 
cases of violence which cause death. 

But with the eliminations of sections 1 and 2 this bill is not at 
all what the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON] and 
other gentlemen, who have apparently examined it not at ail 
closely, have said that itis. It is confined absolutely to the pro- 
hibiting and punishment of advocacy of force und violence, in 
overthrowing either the Government of the United States, its 
laws, or the authority of its laws; and I would like to hear some 
gentleman rise upon this floor and say that the Government of 
the United States, through its administrative officials, should 
not be possessed of adequate authority to deal with a man who 
either on the public platform or in the meeting room advises the 
overthrow of this Government by the use of the bomb, the 
torch, dynamite, or any other violent means. [Applause.] 

This bill does not interfere in the slightest degree with any 
man who advocates any change in our Government, however 
fundamental that change may be. He can advocate the soviet 
form of government; he can advocate socialism; he can adyo- 
cate communism, if he wants to, so long as he confines himself 
to peaceful means, But when he stands up on the public plat- 
form or in the meeting room and advises the establishment of 
soviet government here by force and violence, by murder, by 
burning, and by the destruction of property, then this bill reaches 
him, and reaches him most effectively. [Applause.] I believe 
that the people of the United States, all patriotic red-blooded 
Americans, want the Government of the United States to be in 
a position to adequately protect itself against that kind of doc- 
trine. Section 3 of the bill provides— 


That no person shall orally or by writing, 
sign, symbol, picture, caricature, or oth incite, advocate, 
or advise, or aid, abet, or encourage forcible resistance to or 


rinting, or the use of a 
e beach. te, 
Roreibie destruction of the Government of the Uni 


Or orally or by wri printing, or the use of any si sym 
picture, caricature, pager, Lae teach, incite, advocate. 5 
advise, aid, abet, encourage or defend the destruction of human life or 
the injary of any human being or the injury or destruction of 


cans publie 
or private pro: as a m of chan, the Co K 
Government ort — ging the Constitution, laws, or 


the United States or defeating the authority thereof. 

Now, it has been said that this bill would interfere with labor 
organizations who propose to strike. If yeu take out sections 
1 and 2, it does not do anything of the kind. It would not 
interfere with any labor organization that wanted to strike for 
any purpose so long as that organization did not advocate the 
use of force and violence as a means of oyerthrowing our Goy- 
ernment, our Constitution, our laws, or their authority. And I 
do not believe that any patriotic labor organization man, what- 
ever labor organization he may belong to, would object to any 
of the ee of this bill after sections 1 and 2 are stricken 
out, if he understood what they are. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. What effect would sections 1 
and 2 have if they should remain in the bill? 

Mr. HUSTED. I think they would confer upon the law om- 
cers of our Government the power of efficient threat, if they 
saw fit to exercise it. I think they could say to a labor organ- 
ization about to start a strike, “ We think you are taking the 
first, the initial, step in an attempt to overthrow the Govern- 
ment, and we want to warn you that if anybody is killed as a 
result of this strike, we are going to hold you all for murder, 
and we have not got to give you individual trials, We will 
give you a group trial. We have only got to give one man an 
individual trial.’ 

Now, I am absolutely opposed to that sort of thing, and I 
believe the people of the country are opposed to it; but if you 
take sections 1 and 2 out of the bill, then there will be no pro- 
visions in it that any patriotic American should have any ob- 
jection to. 

Mr. BROWNE. Does the gentleman believe in the section 
that gives the Postmaster General the right to censor all hand- 
bills, letters, and materials that pass through the mails, with- 
out any appeal or any hearing? 

Mr. HOSTED. That is not the intention of the committee, 

Mr. BROWNE. Section 6 gives that power. 

Mr. HUSTED. A committee amendment will be p 
that will give the right of appeal from the decision of the 
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Postmaster General to the district courts, so that that appeal 
will be heard immediately and a decision made de novo. 

Mr. BROWNE. The bill does not do that now. 

Mr: HUSTED: The committee adopted such a provision, and 
it should be in the bill. If it has been inadvertently omitted, a 
committee amendment to that effect will be offered. 

Mr. BURKE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr, BURKE. Does the gentleman know that there was a 
similar bill presented in Pennsylvania, and all those objection- 
able clauses and features were taken out, and it was stripped 
down to a simple sedition law, but under that law they. denied 
the members of organized labor the right to meet in a hall, two 
or three of them together, although those men were just as good 
American citizens as you or I and made just as great sacri- 
fices as you or I? 

Mr. HUSTED. I am not familiar with the statute to which 
the gentleman refers, but- I know that if you take sections 1 
and 2 out of this bill, no officer under its authority- could inter- 
fere with organized labor in any respect whatsoever. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield 25 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
IMr. Box]. 

AMERICANISM OR EUROPEZANISM—WHICH? 

Mr: BOX. Mr, Chairman and: gentlemen, for a period of 12 
years, beginning with 1903 and ending with 1914, when the 
European war started, the number of aliéns admitted into the 
United States ranged between 750,000 and 1,300,000 annually, 
never falling as low as 750,000 in any one year, six times rising 
above 1,000,000, and twice above 1,200,000. 

The number coming during each of these years is shown. by 
the following figures: 


1903 ADS. bon ok CAEN Set Oe RAT ail — 756,046 

1 IEG CRA a CLI Mee 

Ut, SERA URLS RLS ETRE LNE AEEA LI — 1; 026; 499 
eee ese en Whe th eae aie re oa 1, 100, 

1907 ODAC Ae RT AN SABES 1) 285, B49 
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1910. 
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Enough immigrants came during these years to make two or 
three of the smaller. States.. During the earlier years of the 
Republic New England objected’ to the creation and admission 
of Western States, because she feared that they, would turn the 
scale of power to the injury of interests which she cherished. 
Later, all thinking men saw that the character of the new States 
would control the Nation and its attitude toward vital ques- 
tions, Therefore there was a hard fight, a series of political 
battles, a series of campaigns, a protracted’ political war over 
the Missouri Compromise, the admission of Texas, and the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill. The question was, Who should be in the 
Union and in position to participate in control of the Nation? 
The sequel proved that the leaders and the people were not mak- 
ing “much ado about nothing,” but that the issue on slavery. and 
a certain construction of the Constitution depended on the ad- 
mission or exclusion of States whose people would favor certain 
policies: 

The eyen greater question now is whether Americanism shall 
dominate or be destroyed, whether the people and spirit of this 
country shall be American or or oriental in character. 
The result will certainly and vitally affect the character of the 
Nation and the fate of its people. 

The continents of Europe, Africa, and Asia have been and are 
the homes of hundreds of millions of pitiful human creatures 
who have labored and had a hard existence. Famine in China 
and Ireland; and bitter poverty everywhere; serfdom in Russia 
and kindred curses in all the Old World; Jewish pogroms, Ar- 
menian massacres, Spanish inquisitions, French revolutions. 
Russian exiles and Russian chaos, wars without number, and 
almost without end, all mere waves ou the wretched human sea 
which has covered the other three continents for ages. 

Sometimes suffering has caused frantic uprisings and reyo- 
Int ions, but stillness, silence, and endurance have in the main 
pervaded this pitiful human mass.. Sometimes their wails have 
shrieked in the words of Hebrew poets and prophets: At other 
times an Irish bard has told of “ages of bondage.” <A Tolstoi 
has made his life and words an index finger pointing to it. Be- 
cause of it a peasant poet has concluded that Man was made to 
mourn,” 

Europeanism and Orientalism are synonyms of poverty and 
slavery,. but Americanism has meant other things. I do not 
use the word in a political clap-trap sense. When not coming 
from the mouths of demagogues Americanism means plenty, 


opportunity, and freedom. Here lias developed a race whose 
attitude toward life is different from that of men in countries 
Where such a mess has been made of human society. This atti- 
tude toward life also is Americanism. Europeanism and Ori- 
entalism have starved, belittled, and deformed men. Thus we 
have in the Old and New Worlds opposites of conditions and 
character. Such opposites create conflicts. Slavery desires to 
break into freedom; famine wants to feed on plenty. Thus 
America presents what the world wants —a meal to satisfy its 
hunger, an antidote for its woes. The question is not whether 
we shall help them, but whether Europeanism shall envelop 
America to its destruction as the home of Americans. 

The contests between races rising out of such conditions con- 
stitute one main development of history. America was Buro- 
peanized as against the original American—the Indian. Euro- 
Deans are rapidly converting Africa into a home for themselyes 
a payee S 5 8 0 and status ae India with 

„000, people is rap being changed. ery country 
nas been changed by an obtruding, incoming people from without. 
China, Korea, and Manchuria are passing through the process 
now. Australia, France, ancient Rome, ancient and modern 
Egypt, England in its conflicts with the ancient Britons and 
later with Normans are examples of such changes. No country 
has been permanently exempt: from this peril. Such struggles 
are certain; they have waxed. and waned eternally. In some 
instances the process is war; in others it is less noisy and ex- 
citing, but no less destructive of the existing national life, 

The destruction of the spirit, institutions, and government of 
a people may be by quick violence like Germany used toward 
Belgium and France, by. infection like that whieh Germany put 
into Russia to destroy it, or by. both dilution and infection such 
us would take place in America should the new and un-American- 
ized element become so numerous that their sentiments. would 
prevail over the views of Americans who understand and cherish 


735 | the traditions and spirit of their country, or should the poison 
of: radicalism and disorder from that source imperil our institu- 


tions? 
The size and character of this throng, measured by tens of 


587 millions, make it look ominous to one who wants America. to 


live forever—not as Europe and Asia have existed, but in the 
full possession. of its.own American soul, the spirit and atmos- 
phere of a home for Americans, which is a heaven as compared 
with Europe and: Asia, lying forever under the curse of poverty 
and oppression. 

The number coming during the 12 years mentioned and ending 
with the check.caused by the war is shown by the figures already 
presented, in addition to which Lremind you that there are 13 
States now having more than one-half: of their population for- 
eign born, and the children—not grandchildren—of foreign-born 
father or mother; or both. They are: New York, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Ilinois, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, 
and Utah.. Many of these are big States, like Illinois, with 25 

ves in Congress: and 27. presidential. electors, and 
New: York, with 43 Representatives in Congress and 45 presi- 
dential electors. Some of them have as much as 70 per cent of 
their population so constituted ;, Minnesota, North: Dakota, and 
Rhode Island have. Several have more than 60 per cent of such 
population; New York, Connecticut, and Massachusetts have. 
Then there are 13 other States having more than 33 per cent 
of such population, and many others having a heavy percentage 
of such population. (See pp. 85 to 89, Abstrnet 18th Census.) 

Every student of this question knows that these people are 
collecting in dangerous hundreds of thousands in the large cities. 

President Roosevelt said in his message to the Fifty-ninth 
Congress: 

As much as ible should be done to distribute the immigrants 
the Jand and p them away: from the ed tenement-house 
tricts of the great cities. (P. 101 Recorp, 59th Cong., spec. sess.) 

The Immigration Commission’s report, from which I quote 
freely because of its authenticity, says: 

In making the 8 and industrial centers place of rest 


their 

com e new eee gpk y movement bave continued 
to. follow a tendency which originated with the advent of such immi- 
grants in considerable numbers. 


(1 1. C. R., 40.) 

And again: 

The increase in fo -born is increase in ci atio titel 
and — — in large ijarah — G Le. T ciy popul one 2 

In 1910 Greater New York had a population of 4.768.883, of 
wliom 19.3 per cent were native-born whites of native parentage, 
40.4 per cent were foreign-born white; 38.2 per cent were the 
children—not grandchildren—of foreign-born fathers or moth- 
ers, and 1.9 per cent were negroes. 

‘Chicago had in 1910 a population of 2.188.284, of whom 20.4 per 
cent were native-born whites of native-born parents, 33.7 per cent 


upon 
dis- 
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were foreign-born whites, 41.8 per cent were the children of for- 
eign fathers or mothers, and 2 per cent were negroes. 

Pittsburgh in 1910 had a population of 583,905, of whom 33 per 
cent were native-born whites of native-born parentage, 26.3 per 
cent were foreign-born whites, 35.9 per cent were children of 
foreign-born father or mother, and 4.8 per cent were negroes, 

Milwaukee had in 1910 a population of 373,867, of whom 21.1 
per cent were native-born whites of native parentage, 29.8 per 
cent were foreign-born whites, 48.8 per cent were children of 
foreign-born father or mother, and 9.3 per cent were negroes. 

Boston in 1910 had a population of 670,585, of whom 23.5 per 
cent were native-born whites of native parentage, 35.9 per cent 
were foreign-born whites, 38.3 per cent were children of foreign- 
born father or mother, and 2 per cent were negroes. 

Fall River, Mass., had in 1910 a population of 119,295, of whom 
13.3 per cent were native-born whites, 42.6 per cent were foreign- 
born whites, 43.7 per cent were children of foreign-born father 
or mother, and 3 per cent were negroes. 

Worcester, Mass., had in 1910 145,986 people, of whom 28.4 
per cent were native-born whites, 33.2 per cent were foreign-born 
whites, 87.5 per cent were children of foreign-born father or 
mother, and 9 per cent were negroes, 

On page 95 of the Abstract of the Thirteenth Census will be 
found the authority for these figures. Many more such cases 
could be cited, but these are typical, and sufficient to show how 
these people are congesting in the cities. 

The worst of this element tends to align itself with the enemies 
of government. Like children they stand in the midst of good 
things provided by others, without any thought of their cost, or 
of the necessity of preserving them. 

Europe and the Old World have made their society and gov- 
ernment so often and so long the instruments of oppression that 
men have come to look upon government as an evil and the 
enemy of man—especially of lowly man. 

These millions of recent arrivals consisting of Slovanians, 
Turks, Bulgarians, Russians, and other long oppressed, and 
largely lawless, men, bring infection with them and provide 
dangerous breeding ground for infection from their own poison 
and from poison already here. They furnish a very dangerous 
kind and quantity of material on which the vicious madness of 
communism, anarchy, and chaos may and does feed. The fact 
that we have a big, bad element of our own, instead of reducing 
the danger, increases it. If all Americans were good ones, the 
danger would be much less, but our bad class is large enough to 
be dangerous within itself, and is much more to be dreaded 
when it has millions of un-Americanized men of a class specially 
subject to its influences and suitable as its instruments. 

Mr. James Bryce, in his “American Commonwealth,” a 
friendly, learned, and impartial work on America, says over 
and over again that the vast immigrant population of the cities 
is ignorant and unpatriotic, and that it is a pity that they have 
been given civil power. (Vol. —, p. 299; vol. 2, pp. 97-98.) 

I recently collected figures showing 2,428 red conspirators 
against the Government, whose arrests were reported in one 
recent issue of a daily paper. Of this 2,428, 2,088 were arrested 
in 13 States having more than one-half of their population for- 
eign born or their first-generation children ; 235 came from States 
having 15 to 50 per cent of their population foreign born and 
their first-generation children; and 5 came from States having 
5 to 10 per cent of their population foreign born or their imme- 
diate children. None came from States having less than 5 per 
cent of their population so constituted. 

Who shot President Roosevelt? John Shrank, born in Ger- 


many. 

Who killed the loved and lamented McKinley? Try to pro- 
nounce his name, and you will know the rest. 

As indicating the source from which the thousands of anarchists 
now in this country came, I give you below the names of the 
defendants recited in one brief by their attorney in a legal pro- 
ceeding against them as alien anarchists: 


Mike Bratko, Thomas P. Buhkanow, Nikolai Besarow, Ignatz Bog- 
donoff, John Banuff, Abe Brook, Michael Abrossimoff, Misha Antonof, 
Roman Andrieuk, Banjamin Apanasech, Fred Antonchuk, Aaron Shalow, 
Maxim Schinejko, George — . (allas Paul Gawo John Coslick, 
John Duboff, Tony Federaco, Thomas rs, Andrew Hostilla, Alfons 
Hajduk, Boris Keretchuk, Demian Kravchuk, Tony Korscheikof, Joe 
Koza, Teodosi Kotovich, Steve Kaminsky, Piotr Kozloff, Samuel Kanono- 
wich, Alex Kornen, Michael Koropotko, Michael Kravchuk, Dora Lipkin, 
Arthur Lesiga, Andrew Lazarewitz, Anton Lipeky, Mike Lavrenuk, 
Gregory, Melnikoff, John Newar, ‘Andrew Nazaruk, Peter Novick, Ivan 
Novikoff, Nikolai Oehrimuk, Dimitrie Panko, Joseph Poludeck (allas 
8 Mathew Podlipsky, Theodore Proshkovich, Human Perkus, 
Daniel Rice (alias Daniel Risch), Louis Ristick, Ilia (Eli) Shinkewich, 
Alexandar Schatz, Boris Shatz, ximilian Stocky, Tony Smollok (alias 
Smoliakow), Mike Seegan alias Michael Seegunof!), Michael Sawicki, 
August Schmidt (alias William Lauwa), Harry Skochuk, Tom 5 4 
or Tommie Turka, Peter Urgel, Stephen Uschenna (Steppen Ui enia); 

lasoff or John VIasloff, Nikolai Vizeroff, 
ji Wardner, Peter Voronenko (J. Waschenkó) 
John Yarmola, Nikita Safronieff (Necita Zafronia), Peter Zorin, Vincen 
Martzin, Alexander Derkaci. 
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My information is that most of the citizens of the United 
States charged with plotting the overthrow of the Government 
are of this class, 

Here let me make it plain that my remarks do not apply to the 
worthy people of nearly all European races who came among us 
and became Americans and haye contributed much to American 
life, Iam not talking about such men any more than about other 
good Americans. : 

America could do no wiser thing than to stop immigration, for 
the present at least; but it will not be easily stopped. The talk 
of stopping all immigration has been heard for a hundred years, 
but the number increases at a quickening rate. 

In the 10-year period from 1820 to 1830 foreign immigrants 
numbered 151,824, which was 1 immigrant during that 10-year 
period for eyery 84 persons within the United States at the end 
of that period. 

The next 10 years brought 599,125, 1 immigrant to every 23 
people in the country at the end of that 10-year period. 

Jumping 30 years to the period extending from 1870 to 1880, we 
find 2,812,191 immigrants, which was 1 immigrant to every 17 
persons in the Nation at the end of that period. 

Jumping again to the 10 years between 1900 and 1910, we see 
8,795,386 aliens coming, which was 1 to every 11 persons in the 
country at the end of that period. 

These figures do not mean that there was only 1 immigrant to 
11 persons in the country in 1910, but 1 in every 11 Rad come 
during the preceding 10 years—many new millions added to many 
millions already here. There were fluctuations in the tide, but 
the rate of their coming increased by leaps, absolutely, and in 
proportion to the population. 

Enough people want to come to America now to overwhelm us. 
Europe could easily double our population in a decade, making it 
much Jess than one-half American. The Old World Continents 
could easily empty on us a flood which would drown the life of 
America in a generation. They threaten to do it, and conditions 
favor it. It is stated that we are much closer to the Old World 
than we were a few years ago, which is true for purposes of 
knowledge, communication, travel, and immigration. The nar- 
rowing of the Atlantic for acquaintance and travel and business 
also makes these attractive shores better known and nearer to 
the millions who are trying to escape the wretchedness on the 
other side. Where thousands crossed in one year 90 years ago 
millions crossed annually 10 years ago, and the rate threatens 
to quicken still more. 

The sense of self-preservation, the intuition of the American 
people has prompted them with more or less urgency for many 
years to protect themselves from this danger. During the past 
25 years this alarm has quickened, and if America had had its 
will it would have protected itself. . 

Our Presidents have not usually been in sympathy with the 
views of the people on this subject, and have repeatedly used 
the veto power to prevent them from giving expression to what 
they have repeatedly tried to say for themselves and their 
posterity. In 1879 President Hays vetoed the first Chinese ex- 
clusion act. (2 I. C. R., 580.) In 1882 President Arthur vetoed 
an act suspending Chinese immigration for a period of 20 years. 
(2 I. C. R., 581.) On March 3, 1897, President Cleveland 
vetoed an immigration act excluding illiterates. (2 I. C. R., 
573.) President Taft vetoed an immigration bill in 1913 con- 
taining a restriction against the admission of illiterates. (P. 
101, RECORD, session, 59th Cong.) In 1917 President 
Wilson vetoed an act excluding illiterates, but Congress passed 
it over his veto. 

The difficulty of getting restrictive measures enacted is only 
a part of the trouble. It has been hard to get our immigration 
and naturalization laws enforced. Separate States first en- 
countered the opposition in their efforts to protect themselves. 
After many years of struggle with European-owned shipping 
interests the States were defeated in the courts and gave up 
the struggle. In 1824 New York enacted a self-protective, re- 
strictive measure, which alien shipowners disregarded and 
resisted in the courts. A divided court, for the time being, up- 
held the law. (50 Pet., 102.) In 1837 Massachusetts enacted 
two kindred measures, which were bitterly contested by foreign 
shipping interests and the laws nullified. (7 How., 283; U. S. 
Sup.) California, Iouisiana, and several other States enacted 
similar iaws, but European shipping interests disregarded them 
and fought them in the courts until the United States Supreme 
Court, in Ninety-second United States, page 259, held them un- 
constitutional and left Congress as the only power to deal with 
this all-important subject. 

The history of the dealings of Congress with immigration is 
the record of difficulties caused by shipowners, contract-labor 
importers, and other obstructions embarrassing all efforts to 
protect the country against incoming criminals, prostitutes, 
paupers, and anarchists. 


1920. 
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Before 1820 no record was kept of immigration and no regula- 
tion of any kind was attempted. During the first 50 years 
after 1819 the Nation did nothing toward ‘restriction, but did 
attempt to prohibit shipowners from crowding poor wretches 
‘together like hogs or ‘cattle in the insanitary, inhuman manner 
practiced by them, which caused degradation, disease, and thou- 
sands of deaths among them, 

I read from volume 2 of the report of the United States Immi- 
gration'Commission, page 589, which I eite as I. C. R.“: 

Prior to the year 1819 there were no United States laws governing or 
reguinting . trafic. * © 43 à result abuses Were 
permitted and practi on transporting vessels that ca 
disease, and -death, especially among immigrants bound 
(2 J. C. R., 389.) 

Further, the ‘fact that the protection given by the law 


= 8 © was egoer is Pai ob ant er records ‘of ‘the 
steer: experiences in those days. (2 I. C. 

. —— the | beginning of the movement of emulation from 8 to 
the New World suffering and death were common on p t sh. 
Among the earlier instances recorded was that of 3,000 Palatines for- 
baaa an + œ © ‘by 


distress, 
for America. 


England to New York, 470 of whom died on 
the voyage and 250 soon after their arrival of sbip fever. There is 
Also a gruesome account * * of experiences on a ship which 
sailed in 1731 for America from Rotterdam with 156 immigran She 


ying 18 pence for ‘a rat and G “pence for a mouse. 


rendere the condition of emigrants ‘at sea 
(2 1. C. R., 590.) 

potato ‘famine in Ireland occurred in 1847. and in consequence 

: in emigration from that country. (2 

. Ireland was also fever-ridden; * * ‘* the dis- 

ease was carried aboard ship, where in the overcrowded and poorly 

ventilated steerage quarters thousands died of ship fever and thou- 

— . emigrants died during ‘the 

r J 
. uebec, where Ae Came 


“voyage to and at Grasse Island, near 
di arantine station was located, as many as 7,000 emigrants per- 
ished trom ship fever and cholera in 1847 alone. (2 I. C. R., 592.) 


In 1819, 1847, and 1855 laws were passed by Congress to limit 
crowding and prevent the starving of immigrants, but these 
were opposed, avoided, and disregarded by the shipping con- 
cerns. The Immigration Commission says: 

surrounding the 
OS tre MB og 5 — bad 8 by aay of 
these laws. (2 I. C. R., 593.) 

Slave ships, moved by human greed, brought wretched 
humans from Africa to sell into slavery in America, where they 
enibroiled the country in years of strife, caused an awful war, 
and yet present a dangerous race problem, -Immigrant ‘ships, 
for guln, have all along been ‘the chief offenders against Amer- 
ica and against humanity. Many of them ‘have ‘been German, 
many have been British, and some have been American. ‘Their 
-desire for profits is now an embarrassment to the enactment of 
proper legislation and the enforcement of such as we have. 

The greed of steamship companies, the greed of ‘cities, ‘the 
greed of men in America who want.to make money off of immi- 
grants, and the greed of those who want cheap labor is at the 
‘root of most of the difficulty in enacting and properly enforc- 
ing immigration laws. Each class of employers wants cheap 
Tabor. I 
‘want factory hands; others, though comparatively few, want 
them for farm help. Some want Italians; some want Rus- 
sians for mine work; some want Mexicans, mainly for railroad 
Work. All these say, Keep out undesirables,” by which most 
of them mean the kind the other people want ‘to work—not the 
kind they want to work. 

The acts of 1882 and 1885 excluded criminals, idiots, lunatics, 
persons liable to become a public charge, and contract laborers. 
In 1888 this House passed a resolution reciting that the law 
prohibiting the admission of contract laborers, paupers, and 
eonvicts was being extensively evaded, and authorized the ap- 
pointment of a committee to investigate the subject. (2 I. C. R., 
569.) The committee found that thousands were unlawfully 
admitted every year, and that serious danger resulted. (2 
I. C. R., 570.) In 1890 a Joint committee of the House and 
Senate found that ‘the contract-labor law was “generally 
evaded.” (2 I. C. R., 571.) In 1898 another joint committee 
of the House and Senate found that undesirable aliens not 
entitled to admission were being admitted, and that the so- 
called examination of immigrants at ports of entry “appeared 
to be more of a farce than a reality.“ (2 L O. R., 572.) In 
1907 the National Immigration Commission was created, which 
consisted of nine members, three appointed by the Repub- 


riedly ‘transposed < Í 
nome or the profits of a business that had become 
e fact 


Some want tailors; others want railroad hands; many 


lican President, three by the Republican President of the Sen- 
ate, and three by the Republican Speaker of this House. 
Among its members were Senators Lonoan 


Fears, and is reported in some 40 volumes, its conclusion being 
largely covered in volumes 1 und 2 and its hearings in the 
remainder. I am citing these reports as Immigration Com- 
mission Reports, preceded by the number of the volume and 
Tollowed by the page. This commission found that at that 
time feeble- minded, insane, and diseased persons were being 
fairly well excluded, but says: 

No adequate means have been ted for enting the - 
tion of prostitutes, 3 — e aaa 
In spite of the stringent law, criminals or moral defectives 
cribark ‘at Hurepeam paris and enter the Uniled Bates without muck 
danger of detection. (1 I. C. R., 27.) l 

The report further says ‘that, because of the rigidity of the 
law, few actual eontract laborers are admitted, but 


this Counter, wing etivian TAE TOMT oo tesa already ia 
x ‘advise r ves or’ at hom 

Will come to the United States they will work a 2 
the other hand, it is clear that there is a large induced i on, due 


U 

ts In this country, who, independent! 

with agente in Europe, operate practically without restriction. 
„R., 29. 


In the same report, volume 1, page 25, it is said: 


Teasonably 
that as 


to contractors with 3 

She bestion ATA the selling of steamship Lepr gy Ges. 25 
In the reeords of this House and reports ‘af committees and 
joint committees and eommissions created by both Houses I 
have not found one statement that these laws were generally 
and effectually enforced. Again and again in the record of a 
period of more than 40 years is found complaint of the viola- 
tions or evasions of contract-lahor laws. 


York Harbor, have fully convinced me that your restrictions 
against the admission of undesirable immigration are not now 


being properly enforced, 

The Bureau of ‘ation is not, in my judgment, charge- 
able with the failure. The whole ‘system tis inadequate to a 
proper enforcement of the law. The foree, arrangement, and 
system do not evidenee an understanding of the problem or a 
purpose on the part of Congress and the United States Govern- 
ment to ‘deal effectively with it. The land boundaries are not 
properly guarded. 

As a member of a subcommittee, I saw thousands of aliens 
marching past a few Inspectors while the ship moved toward the 
pier in New York port, through ‘which three-fourths of our im- 
migrants come. Any observer who will visit Ellis Istand and 
one or two ftmmigrant ships will see that a reil and effective 
enforcement of the regulations provided by law is not being 
aecomplished. The acting superintendent at New ‘York aŭ- 
‘mitted to the committee, in answer to questions propounded by 
me, that the so-called inspection is a ‘farce. At a future time I 
eee present this phase of the question more explicitly and 

y: 

The number coming is, during these days, increasing. Con- 
ditions in Europe favor it. I noticed recently that 8,000 were 
admitted in one day in New York, and the shiploads: come daily. 

It is very fitting that the big employers who wunt immigrants 
for their cheap labor, and steamship companies who want their 
passage money, should be represented by common agents in in- 
ducing immigration. 

But who are the “large employers “ whose demand for cheap 
labor is supplied by the labor agents mentioned? You can 
not tell so well by looking at the immigrants when they are 
starting or when they arrive at New York or Boston. But 
keep your eye on the immigrant until he goes to work, bearing 
In mind that he usually knew the nature of his employment and 
the prospective wages before he left Europe. Tou can tell then 
who is the large employer“ whose demand is being supplied 
by the men who are joint labor and steamship-ticket agents, 
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On page 38 of volume 1 of its report this Republican immi- 
gration commission says: 


The aliens come from countrjes where low economic conditions pre- 
yail and where conditions of labor are very bad. They were content to 
accept wages and conditions which the native American and immigrants 
of the older class had come to regard as unsatisfactory. They were not, 
as a rule, engaged at lower wages than had been paid to the older 
workmen for the same class of labor, but their presence in constantly 
increasing numbers prevented progress among the older wage-ea 
class, and as a result that class of employees was gradually displaced, 
(1 I. C. R., 38.) 

Again, on page 540 of volume 1 of the same report: 

It is hardly open to doubt, however, that the availability of the large 
supply of recent immigrant labor prevented the increase in wages which 
otherwise would have resulted during recent years from increased de- 
mand for labor. The low standard of the southern and eastern Euro- 
pean, his acceptance of a low wage and working conditions, his 
ack of permanent interest in the occupations and community in which 
he has been employed, his attitude toward labor organizations, his slow 
assimilation, and his willingness, seemingly, to accept indifferently, 
without protest, certain wages and conditions of employment have ren- 
dered it extremely difficult for the older classes of employees to secure 
improvements in conditions or advancement in wages since the arrival 
in considerable numbers of southern and eastern European wage earners. 
(1 1. C. R., 540-541.) 

On page 406 of volume 1 of this report, in explaining a table 
showing the earnings of the heads of families, it is said: 

It is evident from a comparison of the totals in the foregoing tables 
that the native-born heads of families have a ne og range of annual 
earnings than those of foreign birth. The greater proportion of the 
former earned yearly between $400 and $800, while the È art ere 
tion of the latter earned between $300 and $600. (1 1. C. R., 406.) 

It was also found that the foreign-born laborer received the 
lowest wages; that the native-born children of foreign fathers 
received somewhat better wages; and that the native-born la- 
borers of native parentage received the best. Of the wages of 
26,616 wage earners of all races and classes the report says: 

It is seen that the average annual earnings of 22,938 foreign-born 
wage earners * * + were only * © © $455, as contrasted with 
average yearly earnings of $566 for the 2,059 * * * of native birth 
of foreign father, and of $666 for 1,454 native-born white wage earners 
of native fathers. (1 I. C. R., 408.) 

In an effort to learn who are the large employers for whom 
labor agents induce immigrants of the class mentioned to come 
in millions, let us study the large industries: 

A large proportion of the southern and eastern European immigration 
of the pes 25 years have entered the manufactu and mining indus- 
tries of the Eastern and Middle Western States. (1 I. C. R., 37.) 

IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURING, 

Of the total number of employees in the industry, 57.7 per cent were 
found to be of foreign birth. * Ot the total number of iron and 
steel workers, 28.9 per cent were native born of native father, and 13.4 
per cent were of native birth of foreign father. (1 I. C. R., 297.) 

SLAUGHTERING AND MEAT PACKING. 

It was found that 60.7 per cent of the total number of wage earners 
in the industry were of foreign birth, * * „ Ot all employees, 24.8 

r cent were of native birth and of native father, and 14.5 were native 
— of foreign afther. (1 I. C. R., 298.) 

BITUMINOUS COAL MINING. 

Of the total number of ‘employees, 61.9 cent were of foreign birth ; 
9.5 per cent were of native birth, but o foreign father; and 28.5 per 
cent were native-born persons of native father. (1 I. C. R., 300.) 

GLASS MANUFACTURING. 


Of the total number of employees, 39.3 per cent were of foreign birth 
301.) er cent were of native birth but r father. (1 J. G. R., 


WOOLEN AND WORSTED MANUFACTURING. 


Of the total number of emparen 61.9 per cent were of foreign birth, 
24.4 per cent were of native b of foreign father. (1 I. C. R., 302.) 


COTTON GOODS MANUFACTURING, 


Of the total number of sop 67.7 per cent were of foreign birth, 
21.8 per cent were of native birth but of LS father, and 9.4 per cent 
were of native birth of native father. (1 I. C. R., 304.) 

The first employees of the New England cotton mills were secured 
almost exclusively from the farm and village population immediately 
adjacent to the early cotton goods manufacturing centers. (1 I. C: B; 


507. 

Stace the year 1885, and especially during the past 15 years, the 
operatives of the cotton mills have been mainly ted from the 
races of southern and eastern Europe and from the Orient. (1 I. C. R., 
The Americans, who formerly composed the bulk of the cotton-mill 
th in the North Atlantic States, at the present time form only 
about one-tenth of the total number of employees in the cotton 
mills. * If persons native born of foreign father be added to 
this pure American stock, or those native born of native father, the 
total number of native-born operatives amounts to about three-tenths 
of the operating forces of the North Atlantic mills. The remaining 
part of the operattves, or about seven-tenths, is composed of employees 
of foreign birth. (1 I. C. R., 511.) 

CLOTHING MANUFACTURING, 

Of the total number of employees in the industry, 72.2 per cent were 
of foreign birth, 22.4 per cent were * * + native born of forel 
R. 805) only 5.3 per cent were native born of native father. (1 I. C. 


FURNITURE MANUFACTURING. 
Of the total number of employees, 59.1 per cent were of foreign gta 
birth but of foreign 50 and 21. 
s5 A 


while 19.6 per cent were of native 


per cent were native born of native father. (1 I. C. 


LEATHER TANNING, CURING, AND FINISHING. 


Of the total number of employees, 67 per cent were of foreign birth, 
15.9 per cent were of native birth but of foreign father, and 11.4 per 
cent were native born of native father. (1 I. C. R., 309.) 


OIL REFINING. 


Of the total number of employees, 66.7 per cent were of foreign birth, 
21.5 per cent were of native birth but of foreign father, and only 11.8 
per cent were native born of native father. (1 I. C. R., 311.) 


SUGAR REFINING, 


Of the total number of employees, 85.3 per cent were of foreign birth, 
while 8.4 per cent were of native birth but of fore father, and 6.3 
per cent were native born of native father. (1 I. C. R., 312.) 


In 1913 President Taft vetoed a bill passed by Congress to 
restrict and reduce immigration, and said in his veto message 
that he did so for the reason given in the accompanying letter of 
his Secretary of Commerce and Labor. Among the reasons 
given by his Secretary, Mr. Nagle, in the attached letter is the 
following: 

We need labor in this 
Wed Suck which tie Silene IS 1A G5 (ERCOR Deb te HOLS med 
Cong., 8d sess., p. 3156; Senate Doc. 10879 

I have just shown what kind of work aliens come to do. I 
have also shown who are the “large employers” whose labor 
demands are being supplied by labor agents and steamship 
companies. 

I call your especial attention to the fact that all immigrants 
gradually crowd out native Americans, and that new immigrants 
crowd out old immigrants. 

On these undisputed facts, I base the following suggestions: 

First. The big employers whom the labor agents are supply- 
ing with labor are the big protected industries, such as the 
cotton, worsted, clothing, steel, and coal producers. 

Second. While these big concerns have sent our Republican 
friends to the people to talk of protection for American labor, in 
order to raise the prices of their goods, they have sent their 
labor brokers to get the lowest type of cheap European labor 
to hold down wages and living conditions and drive American 
labor out of the great protected industries. 

Third. If the labor people vote for such a program as this, 
they will create in the minds of their fellow Americans a deep 
fear that labor does not know enough or has not vigor enough 
to take care of its own legitimate interests. 

It will be noted that the highest figures for incoming immi- 
grants were for the years beginning in 1903, when Republican 
tariff laws were in force, and continued until 1914, soon after 
the Underwood Act took effect, and that the Democrats, with 
some patriotic Republican help, were the first to enact a law 
restricting immigration by the exclusion of illiterates, 

Another interesting and highly important consideration is the 
attitude of organized labor toward this incoming throng. First, 
the report of the Immigration Commission, volume 1, page 38, 
shows that 10 years ago these newcomers did not merge into 
the labor organizations easily, nor cooperate with them, but 
competed for their employment on terms unsatisfactory to 
American labor. I am informed that American labor organiza- 
tions of the most pronounced American type did not at first 
take favorably to having this ignorant and somewhat degraded 
mass drawn into their organizations, and at first excluded 
them; that later, when they saw these new millions of incom- 
ing foreigners ready to take their places in the mines and fac- 
tories; that when they talked to their employers of better pay 
and better conditions they saw the foreign throng waiting for 
thelr work, and were thereby forced to take them into their 
organizations; that after being forced to take them in or be 
completely displaced, they now find them gaining the ascendency 
in numbers, and often giving an irresponsible and radical char- 
acter to the organizations which they are capturing, while their 
American brothers find it necessary to cooperate with them, or 
acquiesce in their radical tendencies, rather than lose all touch 
with them and be crowded out of the industries of the country, 
From this bad part of the foreign element comes much that 
eauses American labor brotherhoods to be accused of contract 
breaking and radicalism. 

What are Americans in the unions to do? Work with them as 
best they can, and hold on to their own jobs, or give up the unions 
and the work to them and try to meet their foreign millions in 
unequal competition for a place to toil? If the unions are sur- 
rendered to them, they will go to worse excess, Americans of 
the laboring classes in the sections where these men have come 
have been placed in a perilous position by their coming. Their 
fellow Americans should recognize it and give them such hear- 
ing and recognition as will enable them to get what is right 
and increase the hold of Americans upon American labor. 
Laboring people should oppose radicalism, help arrest immigra- 
tion, and take less seriously the Republican talk about protect- 
ing American wages, ; 


(920. 


Yet another suggestion ariscs from these facts for your con- 
sideration. Just now your committee is besieged with appeals 
from industrial employers not to close the door against incom- 
ing labor. This fact, considered with the other facts, should 
advise American labor that these people are still to be brought 
here to take their places. The interests of labor require that 
it be protected from the importation of an endless supply of 
European pauper labor. 

The public, the millions of Americans, are entitled to have 
their country protected from Europeanization by the importa- 
tion of this un-Americanized European mass. 

What are employers thinking? Do they realize that the 
worst, most radical element is now found in the bad portions 
of the foreign element? Will they replace each relay of em- 
ployees with another still less American, still more infected 
with the virus of socialism, radicalism, and anarchy; still less 
subject to the appeal of order and Americanism? At this rate 
how long will any property be protected, any order maintained, 
any cherished American institution be perpetuated? 

Industry may pile its present profits higher by such a 
course, but it is surely making provision for the destruction 
of the very property which industry would accumulate, 

Labor, the general American public, and employers them- 
selves, if moved by enlightened self-interest, will join in build- 
ing barriers against that which will injure and eventually ruin 
all. 

That vast masses of them are not becoming good Americans 
is known to everyone who has obseryed them or the effect of 
their presence. They are having the rights of citizenship be- 
stowed upon them as they move in herds through the court 
rooms. As members of a subcommittee of two, assigned to that, 
I and the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Wuitson] sat 
through an entire daily session with one of the New York City 
judges while sitting as a court of naturalization. First, let me 
say that the judge seemed conscientious and capable; I have 
no criticism to make of any clerk, inspector, or officer of the 
Government whose work I observed. We entered the room a 
few minutes before the judge and occupied seats at his desk, 
The room was then jammed full of aliens, not one of whom I 
heard at any time pronounce his name so that I could under- 
stand it. The room was so full of them and their witnesses 
that no effort was made to seat them all. I was told that there 
was another room full waiting to enter as soon as there was 
space for them. When the judge entered, the procession was 
formed and moved under the direction of policemen in much 
the same manner as an officer controls traffic at a busy street 
crossing. Each alien waiting to be made a citizen, with few 
exceptions, was accompanied by two witnesses. As that pro- 
cession started past the judge, I soon decided that the appli- 
cant was being examined as to the legal requirements, and his 
two witnesses heard, and the oath administered to him at the 
rate of one case a minute or faster—not one witness a minute, 
but the applicant and the two witnesses heard and the oath 
of allegiance administered in one minute. Looking at my watch, 
I carefully counted the number of cases disposed of in five 
minutes and found the number to be 10. Doubting the ac- 
curacy of that count, I kept my watch before me and made a 
score mark as each case was disposed of. During that five 
minutes eight cases were heard and disposed of. In 90 minutes 
125 cases were heard, which included the examination of 125 
aliens and substantially 250 witnesses. In 90 minutes 375 
people had given testimony, interspersed with a few remarks 
by the judge and officers, and many such expressions as, That's 
all!” “Step this way!” “Step lively!” from policemen, as 
they rushed the herd by the court. An average of less than one- 
quarter of a minute—15 seconds—was consumed in examining 
each applicant and witness. An officer read the oath of alle- 
giance in a hurried, muffled whisper while the witnesses were 
marching past the judge. Such is the manner of making United 
States citizens of people whose efforts to speak English few 
Americans or none could understand, and whose answers about 
America and its Government would shame an average 6-year- 
old American child. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOX. Yes. 

Mr. DONOVAN. There is no question but that the require- 
ments of the Government were complied with in these instances, 
is there? 

Mr. BOX. No very serious contention could be made that 
they were doing it. 

Mr. DONOVAN. That they were or were not trying to do it. 

Mr. BOX. Understand, I appreciate the environment and 
difficulty up there, and I will join with my committee in doing 
anything I can to help remove the obstacles; and I want to 
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make plain, as I tried to do a moment ago, that I am not 
reflecting on any man. 

Mr. DONOVAN. The point I was making was this. I came 
from a New England city, as a member of the New England 


bar, to the New York bar. My first impression when I went 
into a New York court was that the procedure was so unusual 
to what I was accustomed to in New England I doubted 
its efficiency, but after I became a resident of New York and 
saw the great volume of business and the great dispatch that 
had to be employed and learned that real results were obtained 
just as good as in New England, I then wondered why it was 
not just as good as the New England practice. 

Mr. BOX. I will say this: The dispatch was there. [Laugl+ 
ter and applause.] They had policemen there and their main 
words were “Step lively,” “Step quick,” “Come this way.” 
They heard a man’s testimony and did not ask 1 in 10 
whether he was an anarchist; they heard his witnesses and 
swore him to allegiance to that flag, in a muffled whisper, while 
his witnesses marched past the court. 

In the same farcical manner are examinations made of ship- 
loads of aliens on the ships in the harbor when about to be 
admitted to America. Of course the acting superintendent 
had to admit to one who saw it that it was a farce, as he did 
to me. 

This claptrap talk about Americanism amounts to nothing. 
The question is whether a man really wants America to be pre- 
served for Americans. If he is the right kind of an American, 
he is generous and brave, but at the same time he believes in 
providing for his own household. I have not very much respect 
for the man whose patriotism is so thin or whose allegiance is 
so divided that he has to look two ways—try to please two 
masters—when he considers questions affecting the welfare of 
his country. [Applause.] 

The American people should look into the question of the 
number being admitted, the question of their distribution, and 
the manner in which they are being made American citizens. 
[Applause.] 

Gentlemen, this problem needs the thoughtful, practical atten- 
tion of Congress and the country. I am making this statement 
to bring this serious situation before you and the people. When 
I became a Member of this body I resolved to do something 
more than talk about this momentous question, with its bearing 
upon us and our children who are to succeed us. I sought and 
obtained a place on the committee which has this subject in 
charge and have attended every meeting of the committee. As 
a member of the subcommittee I spent several days in New 
York, the port through which most of these immigrants enter 
the country, studying the problem there, and seeking to provide 
a remedy for it. I shall continue to give my best thought, 
attention, and labor to it, and urge upon the committee, upon 
Congress, and upon the country such measures as will save our 
country from threatened ruin, by the changing of America from 
a home for Americans to a Babylon of strange voices, strange 
faces, strange un-American ways, a place from which the spirit 
of America has taken its departure—another Europe, another 
Orient. May the God of Nations saye us and our children from 
such a calamity. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. LITTLE]. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, as the only Member of either 
branch of this Congress who has ever been employed in the Diplo- 
matic Service of his country, I always take an active interest 
in this Diplomatic and Consular bill. In view of the part our 
Government is taking in the affairs of the world the four 
hours granted for general debate on this bill could be well em- 
ployed in discussing the bill. When Cleveland assimilated 
Hawaii, 25 years ago, Cherif Pasha, first secretary of foreign 
affairs for Egypt, said to me, “Your country is going into 
politics.” He meant world politics, Since we have embarked 
in the world’s affairs on a big scale, this Congress should give 
more serious care to this bill. The State Department does not 
give much thought to it. 

Glancing at the bill, on page 2 I see something that is worthy 
of a moment’s consideration from the ‘committee. We send 
these ministers to foreign countries, and occasionally we find 
a little country where we can not afford to send a minister, 
and we appoint a man to represent two countries. Heretofore, 
last year and before, I have had occasion to call attention to 
some of the idiosyncrasies of the service, and said to the com- 
mittee and the State Department what might be remedied. My 
suggestions got no consideration in the House, but when this 
foreign bill came here for conference they were remedied. The 
Senate had fixed most of them, and I found them in the bill 
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after it came back from conference. I want to throw ont one 
or two suggestions now In the hope that the Senate will get at 
them or perbaps the committee will make the needed changes 
here. 

We hare an ambassador to Belgium and a minister to the 
Netherlands, and in this bill the little State of Luxemburg is 
tacked onto the jurisdiction of the Netherlands minister. The 
territory of Belgium lies between Luxemburg and the Nether- 
lands. If Luxemburg has to be attached to some minister's 
duties, it should be attached to the duties of the fellow that 
gocs to Belgium. His domicile is immediately adjacent to 
Luxemburg. The minister to Holland can not go directly to 
Luxemburg except by passing through Belgium. The Belgian 
minister gets $17,500 a year, and the Netherlands man gets 
only $12,000, and if there is not to be any extra man, let the 
$17,500 man do the extra work. Luxemburg should go with 
Belgium. 

I find the minister to Greece carries the burden of Montenegro. 
That country immediately adjoins Serbia, and the ple speak 
the same tongue. There is an intervening country between 
Greece and Montenegro, a great mountain country, difficult to 
pass through, and a long distance away. If you are going to 
attach Montenegro to the duties of another minister, as I sug- 
gested two years ago, you ought to give it to the minister to 
Serbia, the one immediately adjacent. Those two countries are 
entirely alike, and the werk is the same in both. My idea is 
you ought to apply the rule of common sense to the matter, just 
as everybody would except a diplomat. I throw out these two 
suggestions now in the hope the change wili be made. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa, Wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LITTLE. I will. 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. The gentleman is aware, of course, 
that the Paris conference is disposing of these people according 
to its own sweet will? 

Mr. LITTLE. I can speak of it, can I not, even if that is 
true? 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. Oh, yes. 

Mr. LITTLE. For a moment I am going to take the diplomat’s 
attitude, and T take it from the State Department’s view, that is 
a sensible one, 

I rend here: 

Agent and consul general at Cairo, $6,500. 

This man is not agent and consul general at Cairo. He is, 

the minister to Egypt. His dominion and power extend all over 
Egypt, 2,000 miles up the Nile, and across the Red Sea to Jedda, 
the seaport of Mecca. He holds a place of considerable responsi- 
bility. On one occasion I was addressing the Sultan, on an 
official occasion, and I spoke of the agent at Cairo. Those diplo- 
mats are very jealous of their prerogatives. The wife of one of 
my colleagues said to me, “I notice that you are appointed at 
Cairo, not to the rest of the country.” .I was a little embar- 
rassed. The American representative there should be as well 
accredited as his colleagues. You would assist the man who has 
that job and make it a little easier and nicer for him if instead 
of saying “agent and consul general to Cairo” you would say 
“agent and consul general to Egypt.“ It would not cost a cent, 
and it would put his office in a position of being more highly 
respected there. Cromer, my colleague in 1892 and 1893, was 
agent and consul general, too, but his country gave him the rank 
in their service of minister resident though he was agent to 
Egypt. 
Nove, I would be glad if some member of the committee would 
tell us how some of these countries got in here in this bill, 
although it is all right with me. I see here Czechoslovakia and 
Poland have ministers. I suggested two years ago that. they 
ought to be put in here, and the committee told me that the State 
Department had informed them that it could not be done because 
there was no treaty with them, though they had Austria-Hun- 
gary, with whom we were at war, in the bill 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. Tes. 

Mr. BLANTON. It was done on the gentleman’s suggestion. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. LITTLE. I thank you. It seems I am a greater power 
than I thought I was. -. [Langhter.] 

Mr. PORTER. I will say to the gentleman that the independ- 
ence of Poland and Czechoslovakia was recognized in January 
of last year. 

Mr. LITTLE. Who recognized them? 

Mr. PORTER. The President of the United States. 

Mr. LITTLE. Who runs this Government, anyway? Is it 
the Congress of the United States who make the laws, or is it 


the President? 
Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 


Mr. BLANTON. I would suggest that it is the steering com- 
mittee. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LITTLE. Oh, that is doing very well, so far. I hope it 
will keep it up. I am glad its ability is recognized by the 
gentleman. [Langhter.] 

These gentlemen down at the State Department, it appears, 
have now recognized Poland and Czechoslovakia. I am glad of 
it, but really there ought to be a treaty. Things should not run 
loosely this way. Congress should take care of such things instead 
of letting the State Department run wild. But I suggest that 
we should go a step further. Why do we not recoguize some of 
these other countries, as, for instance, Armenia and Georgin? 
There are two Christian peoples who stepped of their own ae- 
cord into this war and declined all offers from the enemy and 
fought on our side. One hundred and.sixty thousand Armenians 
were engaged in this war on our side. When they were pouring 
back from the Russian front with the rest of the Russian Army 
the Armenians came by train to Baku, from, Russia, and could 
get no farther, and found themselves surrounded by a horde of 
Moslem Tartars. The Armenian Bagratouni, who had been 
Kerensky’s chief of staff, organized them and took possession 
of Baku. They fought for several weeks and conquered the 
Turks and the Tartars there, and held Baku for months and 
months. We did not know—nobody knew—what had happened 
at the time. A great victory had been won for the Allies, 
Central Asia had been taken for the Allies. 

The leader in that movement, Gen. Bagratouni, has been here 
for weeks and no hand extended to welcome him. This one- 
legged hero of the Caspian should have recognition here, 
and his nation should have recognition, How does it happen 
that Armenia and Georgia are not recognized as well as Poland, 
and the Czecks? We have cheered in our galleries several 
splendid soldiers of European nations, none of them more worthy 
of our applause than the Armenian, He is as much entitled to 
recognition as any other hero of the war. There is Gen, 
Andranik, the mountain chieftain, who fought the Turks to a 
standstill and actually won Armenia’s independence en the 
field of battle. It was agreed that Armenia's existence should 
be recognized by the Turks themselves. Why does not our Gov- 
ernment recognize it? 

Andranik has a record not surpassed by any in all the stories 
of forlorn hopes for freedom. ‘There is a splendid chance 
now to send a minister to Armenia without it costing us a cent. 
There is no minister or ambassador to Turkey provided for or 
mentioned here. That is a very funny feature in this bill. But 
I turn over the pages and I see that there is $26,200 to be ex- 
pended on the Turkish Embassy for secretaries and assistants 
and clerks and students—$26,200 appropriated. here, and no, 
minister or ambassador, Let some one explain that if he can. 
If you have not an ambassador, how are you going to have an 
embassy? There sheuld not be any minister to Turkey unless 
there is one to Armenia. We owe recognition to them more than 
we do to the Turks. What I suggest ought to be done is to 
amend this bill so that you will have a minister to Armenia, 
Georgia, and Turkey. Why $26,200 for clerks and students in 
Constantinople? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Very desirable places for deserving 
Democrats, 

Mr. LITTLE. But their time is so short. Establish a minis- 
ter at Tiflis, to Armenia, Georgia, and Turkey. You can take 
this $26,200 and put them all in, and it will not cost you a cent. 
Neither will the advice I am giving you, I will say to the com- 
mittee, [Laughter.] 

Tf the State Department or the President could recognize Po- 
land and Czechoslovakia, as I understand it can and has, 
let it also recognize Armenia and Georgia. They have at Tiflis 
almost as splendid a city as this is, with beautiful palaces and 


They have a great city to send a minister to. That 
is my suggestion. Send a minister to Armenia and Georgia and 
Turkey; put them in the bill. When Allenby beat the Turks be- 
low Damaseus 8,000 Armenian veterans. were with him and 
100,000 Turks were away fighting Armenians toward Erzerum, 
where Andranik had become one of the Orient's resplendent 
and chivalric figures, a nation’s hero. Let us welcome him and 
Bagratouni by according Armenia recognition and a minister. 
Is this a Christian Nation? Then let us recognize in this bill 
the oldest Christian people, over whom the star of Bethlehem 
swung sixteen years ago. the President can recog- 
nize one nation, we can appropriate the money for another. 
[Applause ]} 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman from Kansas 


has expired. 
Mr. LITTLE, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BURKE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is rec- 
ognized for fiye minutes. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say a word in answer 
to the remark of the gentleman from New York [Mr. HUSTED], 
that “if sections 1 and 2 were taken out of the sedition bill no 
man with red blood in his veins would dare vote against the 
bill.“ 

As a member of organized labor, I want to say that the four 
railroad brotherhoods and the American Federation of Labor 
denounce anti-Americanism and anarchy and are as loyal to 
this American Government as any Member of Congress. I want 
to declare myself, first, as an American citizen who still believes 
in and reveres the Constitution of the United States; and, second, 
as an American citizen who believes in the wisdom and the 
justice and the divine inspiration of those greatest of all 
Americans, the fathers of our country, the creators of American 
liberty, when they wrote into that covenant of liberty, the Con- 
stitution of the United States, these words: 

gress 8 freedo t 
———— or tthe) — oE 155 Aent of the 33 to ———— 
and to petition the Government for a redress of grievances. 

Such bills as these are an insult to the intelligence and loyalty 
of the American people. There is and there can be no question 
that the masses of the American people are for their country 
first, last, and all the time; [applause] that they would willingly 
and generously shed their lifeblood in defense of that country. 
{Applause.] This has been demonstrated beyond all shadow of 
doubt in the World War just ended, when the noblest youth 
of America crossed the ocean to bear arms in defense of Ameri- 
can principles of truth, liberty, and justice; when American 
families gave up their loved ones with a spirit of patriotism bor- 
dering on the divine. 

In every village, city, and State of the Union there are broken 
hearts and saddened homes on account of the ravages of the war, 
and it is from these homes and the hearts of these people that 
the strongest cry comes for the survival of democracy in this 
land. 

We hear talk of discontent existing in the country, and we 
actually know there is discontent and unrest. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 

Mr. BURKE, Would the gentleman let me have a few min- 
utes more? 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman five 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman is recognized for five min- 
utes more. 

Mr. BURKE. But laws such as this will only add fuel to 
the flames, for I want to say right here that the discontent 
existing is a natural discontent brought about by the proposal 
of laws and the enactment of laws which encroached upon the 
constitutional rights of the people of America. If there is one 
thing the people of this country love, it is their sense of Ameri- 
can freedom; if there is one thing they guard with jealousy, it 
is their constitutional rights, and the American people are not 
going to tamely submit to the taking away of those rights. 

Burdened down with the high cost of living until the wage 
earner to-day can not make ends meet, realizing that an un- 
scrupulous system of profiteering is prevalent in the country, 
and that nothing is being done to bring the profiteers to jus- 
tice or to lower the cost of living, the people naturally and 
rightfully voice their discontent and disapproval. 

According to the press report of the country, during the period 
of war 17,000 millionaires were created, which means $17,000,- 
000,000 more of private wealth garnered out of a Nation’s woe 
and a people’s misery. If Congress would turn its guns upon 
these newly made millionaires and endeavor to find out just 
how they made the millions, and let the common people of the 
Nation alone for a little while, I think some of the unrest would 
disappear, for the people would think that possibly there was 
some hope of them getting a “ square deal.” 

I am opposed to the sedition bill because it is vicious in 
character, subtle in meaning, and is one of the most damnable 
schemes ever perpetrated against a free and liberty-loving 
people. It is a blot upon the Nation. In my opinion, its sole 
purpose, its one intent, is to hold in subjection the working 
people, to crush labor, to deny the common people the right of 
public speech, the right of public assembly, the right to offer 
protest against any intolerable political or industrial condi- 
tions. [Applause.] 


Mr. FLOOD. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman.from Texas 
[Mr. Branton]. > 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, from time to time something 
has been said of the power exerted over this Congress and 
over legislation by a party steering committee. I wish my 
party had a strong steering committee. I am beginning tọ 
believe in steering committees to a certain extent; because when 
I can see the leader of a steering committee crack the whip, 
and in 15 minutes fill these seats here with 160 Republicans 
and keep them on the floor for hours to pass a bill in ac- 
cordance with a prearranged understanding, as was done yes- 
terday afternoon, I begin to believe in that sort of business. 
And it might not be so bad after all, because the steering com- 
mittee is composed of Representatives in Congress who are sup- 
posed to represent the people of the land. But I am going to 
tell you of a power that makes the power of the Republican 
steering committee look like 30 cents. I am going to tell you 
who is the real dictator of this Congress and of legislation in 
this land; not the Republican steering committee, if you please, 
but it is the president of the American Federation of Labor who 
comes to this Capitol from time to time and who gives orders 
and who has his orders obeyed. 

On last Saturday I called attention on the floor of the House 
to the fact that the New York papers that morning had told 
the country that Mr. Gompers had stopped the bringing in of a 
rule making in order the Graham sedition bill, which had the 
approval of the Republican steering committee, yet, regardless 
of such approval, was held up by order of Samuel Gompers. A 
futile attempt was made to intimate that something else had 
stopped it. But in the next morning’s paper the facts were 
made plain to the people of this country, because the statement 
was then made and sent broadcast over the land by Mr. Samuel 
Gompers that he opposed this bill and that same must not be 
passed. Then the public became aware of the fact that i¢ 
really was Samuel Gompers who was setting aside the action 
of the Committee on the Judiciary and the Republican steering 
committee and was holding back this legislation. 

Mr. BROWNE. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. BLANTON. Iam sorry I can not. I have not the time. 

Mr. BROWNE. I want to ask a brief question, whether 
Attorney General Palmer—— 

Mr. BLANTON. I refuse to be interrupted, and I ask the 
Chair not to take this out of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman refuses to be interrupted. 

Mr. BLANTON. Because I want to tell the gentleman some- 
thing that possibly he knows but does not publicly admit. 
Who appeared before the Rules Committee yesterday morning 
in opposition to this bill? Why, Mr. Samuel Gompers, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor. Mr. Gompers was 
the chief figure there, backed up by his attorney and his co- 
horts, and he said he did not want that bill passed. And what 
did he do? He came with a threat, as usual; a threat to 
whom? Not to the Congress, because he has already threat- 
ened Congress, but to the Republican Party, which controls the 
passage of legislation here. He told the chairman of the Rules 
Committee almost in the first breath what the distinguished 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Browne] told you awhile ago, 
that in 1798, when the last peace-time sedition bill was passed 
in this country, he said the old Whig Party passing it was de- 
feated, destroyed, and went out of memory because through 
punishment it was put out of power by the people of the coun- 
try, intimating to the Republican Party that if they let this bill 
go through they would suffer defeat at the hands of 5,000,000 
organized members of unions in the country. Did it have any 
effect? Such orders as he gave could have but one effect, 
Why, the Washington Times came out immediately and said 
the sedition bill was buried; that it was dead; and my friend 
from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL], the chairman of this great com- 
mittee, came out afterwards and said, Oh, it is because the 
newspapers of the country do not want the bill.” And he inti- 
mated that there were some newspapers from my State which 
did not want it. I will state to the gentleman [Mr. CAMPBELL 
of Kansas] that he can not name a bona fide, loyal newspaper 
in Texas that objects to a reasonable, proper antisedition law. 
I challenge him to do it. The Houston Post, the Dallas News, 
the Star-Telegram, the Fort Worth Record, the San Antonio 
Express, the Waco Times-Herald, the Austin papers, the El 
Paso papers, I challenge him to show that any of such papers 
as that object to a proper sedition law to stamp out anarchy 
in our beloved Republic. 

Are the Attorney General and the law-enforcing peace officers 
of this land going to be forced by your action and mine to have 
bodyguards follow them day after day and night after night to 
keep them from being assassinated? Why, my friend from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BURKE], says what Mr. Gompers said, that 
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this bill sought to shackle labor. When Mr. Gompers said that 
the chairman of the committee said, “ Mr, Gompers, please turn 
to the provision in that bill that you claim seeks to shackle 
labor,” and he could not do it. He had to turn to his attorney 
and let his attorney point out the supposed paragraph. Then 
he said that it sought to shackle them because it prevented them 
from using moral force to change the ‘Constitution. Thereupon 
the distinguished chairman of the Judiciary Committee arose 
and explained that moral force was not involved in the bill, and 
that it did not in any way restrain any newspaper, any public 
speaker, or any individual, unless they advocated the overthrow 
of this Government ‘by physical force and violence. Does this 
bill seek to restrain the use of moral force? No. Does it inter- 
fere in-any way with the constitutional right of free speech and 
free press? No; it does net. Tou can not find a loyal news- 
paper in the land that will ever ‘be hampered or restrained in 
any way by the provisions of this bill. But should an anarchist 
paper like Freedom preach anarchy, or preach the overthrow of 
this Government by physical force and violence, it will reach 
them, and it ought to reach them, and it ought to hang ‘their 
editors as high as Haman. And when a public speaker gets upon 
the rostrum is there anything in this bill that will prevent free 
speech? Is there anything ‘that will prevent his advocating a 
change in the Constitution by lawful means? Why, no; unless 
in the attempt to exercise his constitutional prerogative he 
seeks to advise the people of the country to use physical force 
and violence to throw aside their Constitution and to overthrow 
their Government. Then it does touch them and reaches them, 
And the dirty scoundrels ought to be reached by law and prop- 
erly punished. Are you surprised that the anarchists of ithe 
country do not want ia law against ‘anarchy? Why, law inter- 
feres With ‘their business. Are you surprised that murderers do 
not like a Jaw against murder? Law ‘and punishment interfere 
with their murdering. My friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Bunz] frankly says that he is against ‘sedition laws, and inti- 
mates ‘that all other union men are against sedition laws, be- 
cause same might incite trouble with anarchists. Let me ask 
him, Is he likewise against the law te punish murder? Seditious 
acts culminate in murder, and mo murderer likes the law that 
punishes the crime of murder. Is he likewise against the law to 
punish burglary because burglars do net like it? No burglar 
likes either law or punishment. Is he against tlie law to punish 
rape because rapists do net like that Jaw? Is he afraid thut 
such laws may incite murderers, burglars, and rapists to com- 
mit crime? 

Mr. BURKE. I should like te answer that question. 

Mr. BLANTON. Iwill let you answer it later, but I must use 


All right. I do not want to interrupt the gen- 
tleman. 


Mr. BLANTON. I would gladly yield to the gentleman, had 
T the time. Do not take this out of my time. Do you Know 
that it is no longer the money power of the country that elects 
men ‘to Congress now and men to the legislature and men to the 
governor's chair? Why, the money power is past. ‘That antec 
racy is gone and forgotten. The biggest autocracy that exists 
in this Nation to-day is the autocracy that stopped this sedition 
bill, Samuel Gompers is the presiding autocrat. There is the 
autecracy. His is the power that fills public office and makes 
and unmakes laws just now, because the people have not yet 
fully awaked. Are you men going to tbe big enough to vote your 
sentiments? And with the exception of about five men who 
hold nnionlabor cards in this House, your real heart sentiments 
are the same as my sentiments, and vou know it. You have got 
the same feelings on this matter that I have got. You know 
thut fhe people of ‘the United States are dominated ‘by an organ- 
ized class and are not getting a square deal. Are you not brave 
enough in your representative capacity, in behalf of all ithe 
people, to get up here and pass a proper sedition law, and let 
Mr. Gompers go where I once told him to go when he was 
sending me orders, which instead of obeying I told him to go 
to hell. 

Mr. BURKE. He did not go, though, did he? 

Mr. BLANTON, No; and I do not want him to go there. I 
hope he does not, but he has no ‘business telling me or any other 
Congressman what we shall or shall not do, or to ‘threaten us 
so often. He has no right to make a ‘threat against the Repub- 
Tican Party and make your leaders shake in their shoes. He 
has no right to come in here and stop legislation needed for the 
country. 

There is a proper mode of changing the Constitution. This 
bill does not take away from any brother union ‘member of my 
good friend from ‘Pennsylvania any right to change the Consti- 
tution lawfully in aceordance with its terms, 
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The political spokesman on the floor of the House for the 
Republican Party, the gentleman from IIIinols [Mr. RODEN- 
BERG], can not camouflage the issue by msserting that the Attor- 
ney General has cold feet.“ Gen. Palmer Personally advised 
Chairman Catz. that 


A criminal element exists in this country which can not l each: 
except through a sedition law such as was 7 — by bim. 2 


The members of the Rules Committee know full well that ‘the 
bill introduced by Congressman DAVEY -was ‘specially prepared 
by the Attorney ‘General as the legislation needed. With his 
letter sent to the Rules Committee and read at the hearing yes- 
terday the Attorney General sent a copy of the sedition bill he 
wanted passed, and urged its prompt passage, and reiterated 
that he needed it passed to stop anarchy in this country. The 
people are ‘going to wake up soon and resume mastery, They 
ean not be fooled. They know that it was Samuel Gompers's 
orders Which has stopped this bill, and the people are going to 
resume electing Congressmen und ‘all other officers before long. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Texas 
IMr. BLANTON] in his remarks put a pointed question to me. 
I should ‘like to answer it. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman can not be ‘heard without 
getting time from one of the gentlemen in control of the time. 

Mr. BURKE. T hope the chairman will give me time to 
answer the question. It will not take long. 

tis Sega nie This is out of order. 

2 TER. ‘Yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. EMERSON]. p 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the. House, 
when I was home during the holiday vacation I had a letter 
handed to me in Cleveland hy Mr. Charles W. Toland, which 
I should like to insert in the Record, I have always believed 
that our diplomatic corps and the Navy should be used as much 
as possible within reason to advance the commerce of this 
country, and I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorn by inserting this letter. 

Mr, WALSH. What is the letter about? Is it about what 
the gentleman has referred to? 

Mr. EMERSON. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 

CLEVELAND, OSIO, January 5, Weg. 
Hon. Henny I, EMERSON, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: We wish t n ttention to the di ties 
Mr. F. B. Anderson recenti . in e ae. a 
business trip to Sonth America, The facts are as follows: 

The principal product of our factory is machinery used for pressi 
oil from cocoanuts, peanuts, and other oli-bearing seeds. At ‘the prese 
time we bave a large foreign trade in the Orient. 

It seems that the Centrai and South American countries are produc- 
ers of large quantities of oil-bearing seeds from which valndhle edible 
SOR AN IDS seer ste (PEENE dangly enccaollad iis boas H 

: ‘to the t eon USMeSs, ow- 
ever, the t is th rt ‘time f uf. 

United Stites to obtain this South naan AET 8 
With ‘this in riew ‘our Mr. F. B. Anderson planned a six months' tri 
to South America and pes himself with credentials, passports. un 
other papers. In fact, he visited the Agricultural Department at Wash- 
ington, with whom we have ‘had extensive relations in ‘the way of 
running experiments for them at various times on oll-bearing seeds. 

Mr. Anderson left New York on November 24 on the steamer Brazos 
and arrived at San Juan, P. R., November 24. Inasmuch as there 
are no steamers from Porto Rico to South America, it was necessary for 
him ‘to reach the island of St. Thomas, at which point the lines of 
steamers ‘for South America itouch. 

While both Porto Rico and St, Thomas are now United States posses- 
Slons, it seems, however, that there are no connections between the two 
islands. ‘While Mr. Anderson was at San Suan the United States gun- 
boat Viren, which, the way, ds a converted yacht, arrived December 
2 from St. Thomas, the 
shopping, Mr. Anderson 


that he and Mrs. Anderson be transported to St. ved 
to ride on deck or in any other w gprs Ears ae’ wish. However, Capt. 
White absolutely ref ito take him, ting that it would be 0s- 


sible unless he were a Government employee. The Viren returned to 


The upshot of the matter was that Mr. Anderson was finally obtized 
to return to New York aud is now in ‘Oleveland, and possibly may not 
be able to get away this season, inasmuch as all the ships going to 
South America are booked up. 

This seems to us to be a very poor policy on ‘the part of the United 
States Government in not allowing Government vessels to carry Se 
in an emergency of this kind, particularly as the Viren was used as a 
ferry, and, furthermore, as it todk only about six hours to co from San 
Juan to St. Thomas. The Viren on her trips only carried people who 
Capt. White claimed were either Government employees or their rela- 
‘tives. 


The British consul of San Juan stated that if a British jas, and | tbe 
came in, he would gladly take Mr. Anderson over to St. Thomas, an 
further stated that their navy made it a point to assist their people in 
every way possible, and that they would gladly extend our people the 
sane courtesy. 

A Dutch warship came into the harbor while Mr, Anderson was there 
and offered to take him to the island to which they were destined, but, 
3 there was no means of Mr. Anderson getting away “trom 

this 7 hg or at least 60 days. 


Tun V. D. ANDERSON CO., 
A. D. ANDERSON, Secretary. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. å 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr, Mappen, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 11960, the 
Consular and Diplomatic appropriation bill, and had come to no 
resolution thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. O'CONNELL, for one week, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Srorn (at the request of Mr. Byrnes of South Caro- 
lina), on account of sickness. 


EXTENSION OF REMAREKS— RECLAMATION FUND, 


Mr. HERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp a statement made by the president of the 
Pecos Water Users’ Association, Carlsbad, N. Mex., before the 
Committee on Ways and Means. It is very interesting, and I 
think it would be illuminating to some of us. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New Mexico asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recor in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. How long an article is it? It is costing a good 
deal of money to print the Record these days. 

. HERNANDEZ. It is not very long, 
very interesting statistics in it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The article referred to is as follows: 


BEFORE THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMIUITTER, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. G., January 20, 1920. 
000 LOAN TO THE RECLAMATION FUND 
MADE BY FRANCIS C. TRACY, PRESIDENT PECOS WATER USERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, CARLSBAD, N. MEX. 


Mr. Chairman and 5 we Ay ogy that the gravest possible 
responsibility rests upon ‘of th largely control the expendi- 
tures and direct the eR be policies o of the Nation at this most critical 


There are some 


STATEMENT IN BEHALF OF 


period. The spirit of u nt threatens civilization itself. 
Ata Bsus Diced ge increased Arr erres gah can soeia: on cial 
structure the delicate and difficult readjustm pé 


repair waste te and Rafai crum increase is 8 needed to feed and 

clothe the world, there is a universal sla as up in labor er is lead- 

me toward disaster, Patriotism 33 1 
ebts or 5 it 


„ but . alone will aoe 
— be gu ra dinated to the higher law o ature produco and repre- 


steady increase in the production of the necessities of life an TT! 
spondin T weal 25 N Bg Ok 


e. 
Senator WADSWORTH, of New York, recently put the problem brief. 
and re gN when he wrote, “The relative decrease tn thi om et 
become a menace to the Nation. It is as ental, that N 5 
vernment will be forced to take some definite action 
settlement of land as it is rae the British people will no longer 9 
the ownership of the land of 5 for = Be ting preserves. Home 
hunger is a primal thing. It is the desire qn —.— which has 
brought millions of immigrants to the Waited States. Home owners are 
the backbone of a self-governing nation, because necessarily they are 
self-governing individuals.” A constructive national land-settlement 
tent a offers a direct cure for Bolshevism, which is the greatest po- 
cal problem of the day. This problem is acute and * — 
diate 3 All those who have home hunger in their ust be 
searched out and those who are competent must be hel; n the land, 
whether soldiers, sailors, or long-neglected and andigented 1 orelgn immi- 
grants. This must be done b by 9 endeavor under Government guid- 
ance, This m will lead to solve the a 3 labor problem. in 
every State. pegos immediately it will o ppertuntty for Javor in 
self-sustaining, selfi-feeding effort should car 975 ing up occur in in- 
ust. 1 

The program must be bi h and broad enough to get big results 
and to interest and focus t minds of the Nation and thes stimu- 
late private effort upon the same lines. Therefore Co Ss must ini- 
tiate and sustain this new . upon the pro and scope to 
arouse and to direct the patriotic effort of the whole Nation toward in- 


5 A 5 5 
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creased uction and active labor along those lines pal oth de laid in 
een original States the foundation of this wealthy, 
owerful Nation. The superstructure has outgrown this { 8 
t is for us here and now to remedy this condition. 
ant. is interesting and suggestive that although a call was made to more 
States, the 13 most westerly alone were represented in Salt Lake City 
in November, and their representatives were the first to formulate a plan 
for the part of the extreme West in this nation-wide land-settlement 
o | fo their” which to them unanimously appears to be the one best adapted 
their local conditions. It is necessarily based upon the nationel 
reclamation act, adopted in 1902. ‘This pian has to-day been presented 
to you and affects the 17 so-called reclamation States. 


ony — 5 
tion of all these 5 can be rapidl 3 gee 8 These 
products, you . Se pio 
ucts of the rain belt, even our cotton being of eea EE 2 ong-staple varieties 
pon only under the cost of 


in comparison to the immediate 
e completion of works long since 
the Reclamation but discontinued during the war for 
EEn of 5 eg labor, and material, 
total loan Aig. the reclamation fund (not ai sing appropriation) of 
250,000,000 to be pledged at once because o peed of 
hensive and RA constructive pro 
another period of sbutdown, waste, and 3 such loau to be made in 
installments as needed and in such amounts for yearly ex 
the discretion of Congress will be most efficient, prob- 
ably never more than $2 0.000 000 in any one ied 
e yearly „ actually zeg Ulred mar orn seg! be re 
duced by receipts from me sale of public Jands and fr and ga. 
leases, 80 as to ma extend the relief period, but it shoe de held 
available for time of need: 
If desired — the future still further to reduce the annual loan install. 
ments from the Treasury, this can be done oy establishing a policy, — 
proceed leases or licenses Poon Pio are domain within these Sta 


pro e 5 ch in = coul ve ee e reclamation fund, or enone 
pana ae ker might turned over to the States to be 
— ‘a they — eee certain proceeds therefrom to go to that 


Some such policy of range control and range improvement must soon 
be established if ee roduction is to be sustained and increased in 
the great live-stock pares oe the e which now furnishes 
and must continue 38 arge hy toro of the feeders for the 
corn belt and the pas lands 0 of th the 15 States and the North. Three 

successive years of drought having 5 depreciated the range as well as 
decreased the herds strongly emphasize this feature, as well as the 
need for increased alfalfa production. The price of alfalfa in the South- 
west has advanced from $8 to $35 and $40 per ton f. o. b. cars under 
the present conditions, 

Should this policy be inaugurated it may well be that this union of 
the 13 States of the far West and their leadership will . in - sow 
birth of national consciousness, a ren of national energy, and 
era of national growth second only to that inaugurated by the 13 ast 
ern States in 1776. Gentlemen, we ask your assistance and your coop- 
eration, as we believe, upon a thoroughly sound basis. 

In behalf of New Mexico I append some statistics to booed our argu- 
ment and also to sustain the position Kong ig because ave been now 

Mariia Meg ren 20 years under a d eninge program, 
which ng es pod state in 1 laws and practice, the 
ct mb maas 3 —.— 


Nel — poe a 
of the smaller, are so 8 with Federal it e that 5 — — 
lutely can not move alone. 


New Mexico irrigation statistics, 


Total area of New Mexico - 78, 485, 760 
Irrigated area (three-fourths of 1 per cent) ee ee 637, 215 
Population of the State . 450, 000 
Population of irrigated area (668 | per r cent). SSS ETE FS 800, 000 
Annual production irrigated area $25, 488, 600 


Total bank deposits in irrigated area. 

Total assessed valuation P 
valuation of Bo ag area 

Area under one on to be made available by “by in- 

creased sto fefly by reclamation funds___acres_. 150, 000 

Increase avallable by completion of Rio Grande and 

Carnan projects and canals at Taos and Fort Sum- 


SAREAN — — 150, 000 
Total possible increase iny irrigated “area — — — do... a; 045, 000 
To illustrate the et interdependence of Irrigation 5 and 
future, in the State of New Mexico, both legal and practical, with the 
reclamation m of the United a Btates and the — ieh situa- 
tion which serious financial loss both to the settlers and 
the United States Ne 2 elay, it is groper to say that the two reclamation 
projects in th the Ri rande project, with a net investment 


0 

cost June 30 4919 of 82,295,964. 75, aan the Carlsbad project, net in- 
vestment $1,404 77.35—are each, vely, situated at the lower end 
Mod the wa a of the two great north and south drainage areas travers- 
ng the entire State, and under the State irrigation law hold an appropria- 
Peo 1 dominates these drai . See 

95 a ect construction charges ha 
0, mit tect $14,406. = haying been W 
de no 4 — tion ch arges been made or 
collected because of baa 4 conditions and deferred construction 
now practically at a standstill or lack of funds. Meanwhile, many of 
the settlers’ improved farms have gone back and more are being threat- 


ened by the lack of drainage facili 
Estimated acreage damaged seepage June 80, 1919 80, 1 — 
Estimated acreage 3 „ N r to June 30, 8 57; 000 
Estimated acreage t rotected by drain 147, 000 
Cost of drainage to acho Rly tig e ASER E mannan oe 84595 
(See p. 263 of 18th Ann. Rept. of the Reclamation Service. 
Crop report for 555 Carlsba procs for the 55 15 1919 a sprees 
hereto, to show the character of crops grown and the annua 


therefrom on the southern projects in A: ma and New Mexico, 
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Crop yield report of Carlsbad project for the year of 1919. 


Irrigated for production of this crop: 
Alfalfa has R 


Corn, Indian... 0 
CORD; e A NA T O A T S EA 


Total and av ê.. wa 
Less duplicated arene, es enunas weewenuasunosndessdatnndddevess te 


e ws wiwscennensccetanae pnp oswaserunt eae 


Irrigated for other purposes: 
Pall GHAR BOOMING . E E ˙ ö 
Wall Oats O bs A AES A ETI O 
Irrigated without crop. e e 

Less duplicated areas eb e e asrni 


Ponte, TI AN A N ANT 
/ r T 


Total irrigated arca farms 
Under water right a 
Under rental contracts........ 

Total cropped area farms reported.. 


lications. 


Unit of yield. 


Total irrigable area farms reporten „„„„„„õßĩę2b᷑ 


N Total. Per acre. 

21, 306 $20.18 | $429,974.00] 461.15 

123, 041 245 J, 109.00 33.11 
z 55 
550 15.73 8, 746.00 29.38 

11,797 1.57 17,773.00 22.85 
2.725 2.76 7; 528.90 27.00 

5,051 3́à—ʒ—ẽ—— — ETT 

525, 805 5 1,202,502. 144760 
2,399 70.00 167,930.00 19.27 

me as el e, eee, eee 2, 750.09 80. 87 
1,995 50 1,111.00 9.33 
repr cy ental EA AR oll a boats Ot RB re, 23, 535. 00 21.79 
mire) 5,998.00 | 113.17 

1043 585.00 83.57 

-033 6,055.00 | 288.38 

1.83 10, 501.09 34.88 

988,548.00 | 100.01 
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SENATE BILL REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee as indicated below: 

S. 411. An act to confer jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to certify certain findings of fact and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
‘ ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. : 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 10 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
January 24, 1920, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
tentative draft of a bill relative to promotion by selection in 
the Navy (H. Doc. No. 628) ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs 
and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
report required by the act approved June 25, 1910, covering the 
period of December 1, 1918, to November 80, 1919, inclusive, 
together with copy of a letter from the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office (II. Doc. No. 629); to the Committee 
on the Public Lands and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
an alternate estimate of appropriation required for salaries, 
Metropolitan police, District of Columbia, fiscal year 1921, to 
comply with provisions of the act of December 5, 1919 (H. Doc. 
No. 630); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
supplemental estimate of appropriation required by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education for vocation rehabilitation for 
the current fiscal year (H. Doc. No. 631) ; to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


5. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
alternate estimate of appropriation required by the Federal 
Farm Loan Board for the fiscal year 1921 (H. Doc. No. 632); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 7629) to amend the penal laws of 
the United States, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 580), which said bill and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COLE, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 806) conferring jurisdiction on the 
Court of Claims to hear, determine, and render judgment in the 
claims of the Iowa Tribe of Indians against the United States, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 581), which said bill and report were referred to the 
House Calendar, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. ROSE, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 7567) for the relief of G. T. and W. B. 
Hastings, partners, trading as Hastings Bros., reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 583), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRAND: A bill (H. R. 12010) for the erection of a 
public building at Covington, Ga.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, s 
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By Mr. VENABLE: A bill (H. R. 12011) to provide for the 
copyright of educational games; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. FULLER of IIlinois: A bill (H. R. 12012) concerning 
the administration of the pension laws in claims for pensions 
of persons who served in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of 
the United States during the Civil War, and by the widows of 
such persons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 12013) for the recla- 
mation of lands in the Imperial and Coachella Valleys, Calif., 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid 
Lands. 

By Mr. RHODES: A bill (H. R. 12014) to provide a tariff 
ano to obtain revenue in connection with cobalt, oxide of, and 

laws fixing the rate of duty on such com- 
media to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 12015) for the relief of the 
Leayenworth Bridge Co., of Leavenworth, Kans.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 12016) 3 
ing an increase of pension to William F. Dines; te the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EMERSON: A bill (H. R. 12017) to reimburse Wil- 
liam H. Flagg and E. B. Flagg for property destroyed by mail 
aeroplane No. 73, operated by fhe Post Office Department; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GANLY: A bill (H. R. 12018) granting an increase 
of pension to William Kiley; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions 


By Mr. HERSEY: A bill (H. R. 12019) granting an increase 
of pension to Isaiah G. Mayo; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 12020) granting a 
penon to Charles L. Kent; tọ the Committee ọn Invalid 

ensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12021) granting a pension to Ida McCoy ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12022) granting a pension to George W. 
Murphy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NICHOLS ef Michigan: A bill (H. R. 12023) grani- 
8 a pension to Louise M. McArthur; to the Committee on 

ensions. 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 12024) granting a pen- 
sion to Sophia Schram; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROWE: A bill (H. R. 12025) granting an Increase of 
pension to Margaret L. Burns; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 12026) granting an increase 
of pension to Robert W. McFarland; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. SLEMP: A bill (H. R. 12027) granting a pension to 
Sarah C. Bragg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHEELER: A bill (H. R. 12028) to remove the 
charge of desertion against William H. Mounce; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: A bill (H. R. 12029) granting a pension 
to John T. Burris; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12030) granting a pension to James C. 
Overbee ; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1075. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, of New York City, relative to 
certain legislation now pending; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

1076. Also (by request), petition of First National Labor 
Party, Bellville, III., regarding the treatment of the mine workers 
by the Department. of Justice during the recent strike; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary 

1077. By Mr. BROWNING: Petition of the Gloucester County 
Pomona Grange, No. 8, of New Jersey, against universal military 
training and a large standing Army; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

1078. Also, petition of the Gloucester County Pomona Grange, 
No. 8, of New Jersey, protesting against renewal of the daylight- 
EVDE plan; to the Cemmittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 


4075. By Mr. CARSS: Petition of sundry citizens of the eighth 
3 of Minnesota relative to certain railroad legislation; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


1080. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of the Ancient Order of Hi- 
bernians, of Philadelphia, Pa., relative to the Mason bill; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

1081. By Mr. DARROW: Petition of the Cliveden Improve- 
ment Association, of Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa., urging day- 
light saving legislation ; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

1082. By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of John L. Lewis, 
of the United Mine Workers of America, against the Sterling- 
Graham sedition bills; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1088. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of the United Mine 
Workers of America, at Indianapolis, Ind., protesting against 
3 bill 3317 and House bill 11430; to the Committee on the 


224887 Also, petition of A. M. Farrier, of the Easton Car & 
Construction Co., of New York City, protesting against Senate 
or 3317 and House bill 11430; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

1085. Also, petition of the National Conservation Association 
of Washington, D. C., against certain provisions in House bill 
3184; to the Committee on Water Power. 

1086. By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of Gifford Pinchot, president 
of the Nationai Conservation Association, regarding the water- 
power bill (H. R. 3184); to the Committee on Water Power. 

1087. Also, petition of Aloysius D. Mabry, first lieutenant, 
United States Army, Cohoes, N. X., regarding the protracted 
hospital treatment for military personnel in the Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

1088. Also, petition of John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers of America, protesting against the sedition bills 
now pending; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1089, By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Petition of Frank P. Rog- 
ers, commissioner of highways of Michigan, favoring the Kahn 
bill (H. R. 9412) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Sarurpay, January 24, 1920. 
(Legistative day of Friday, January 23, 1920.) 


The Senate met at 12 Oelock noon, on the expiration of the 
recess, 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
eee bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 

e: 

H. R. 11892. An act making appropriations for the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 11927. An act to increase the efficiency of the personnel 
of the Navy and Coast Guard through the temporary provision 
of bonuses er increase of compensation. 


AMERICANIZATION OF ALIENS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3315) to promote Americanization by 
providing for cooperation with the several States in the educa- 
tion of non-English-speaking persons and the assimilation of 
foreign-born residents, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] 
as modified. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KENYON. Before the Senator from Utah suggests the 
absence of a quorum, will he wait a moment? ‘The roll call 
may serye two purposes, I should like to inquire of Senators if 
a unanimous-consent agreement can not be obtained to vote on 
the bill? I would suggest that we vote this afternoon, but, if not, 
say Monday by 3 o’cleck. Such an agreement would necessitate 
a call for ‘a quorum, and if it is had now the call may accomplish 
two purposes. Is there any objection so far as Senators present 
are concerned? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What hour on Monday does the Senator 
suggest? 

Mr. KENYON. I suggest 3 o'clock on Monday, but 4 o'clock 
would be satisfactory. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am not able to speak for those on this 
side who are absent, but as far as those here are concerned we 
would not have any objection to making it late in the afternoon 
on Monday. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]. 
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Mr. HARRISON. It has been suggested to me by one of the 
Senators to make it not later than 5 o’clock on Monday. 

Mr. KENYON. From our experience yesterday it will be 
difficult to get a quorum after half past 4. The Senate does 
not seem to be functioning very well. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the Senator will make it not later than 
half past 4, the vote might come earlier. 

Mr. KENYON. The only thing I am thinking about is that 
late in the afternoon there will be difficulty in getting a 
quorum. 

Mr. HARRISON. To make it not later than 4 o'clock, I 
think, would be all right. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator from Iowa ask unanimous 
consent now? Then his request will require the calling of the 
roll. 

Mr. KENYON. If it is not arranged now, we would have 
to have another quorum call; and I will make my request 
now. 

Mr. SMOOT. I so understood; and I was not going to sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum for that reason. Let the Senator 
make his request now, and then the roll can be called for a 
quorum. 

Mr. KENYON. There is no use making the request if Sena- 
tors here are going to object. I can wait until later and see 
how we get along. It may be that we will reach a vote this 
afternoon. If not, I will submit the request later in the after- 
noon. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 

. their names: 


Ball Harrison Moses Poindexter 
Beckham Hitchcock eison Sheppard 
Brandegee Jones, Wash. Newberry Sherman 
Dial Kenyon Norris Smith, Ga. 
Bdge Kirby Nugent Smoot 
Elkins ides age Sterling 
Fernald McCormick Phelan Trammell 
Hale McCumber Phipps Wadsworth 
Harris McNary Pittman Walsh, Mass. 


Mr. MOSES. I announce the absence of my colleague [Mr. 
Keyes] on account of illness in his family, I will let this an- 
nouncement stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty-six Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is no quorum present. The Secretary 
will call the roll of absentees. 

The reading clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. Jones of New Mexico, Mr. OvermMAn, Mr. REED, Mr. 
RoBINSON, Mr. Surrn of South Carolina, and Mr. WARREN an- 
swered to their names when called. 

Mr. PomereNE, Mr. SUTHERLAND, Mr. Spencer, Mr. CAPPER, 
Mr. KELLOGG, Mr. Corr, Mr. TowNsenp, Mr. Cummins, Mr. 
Warsa of Montana, Mr. Mc Mr, New, Mr. Custis, and 
Mr. Gerry entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce that the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Swanson] is detained by illness in his family. 

I wish also to announce that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
HENDERSON], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS], the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Kino], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD], and 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] are detained from the 
Senate by illness. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Smırs], the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Wotcorr], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
STANLEY], and the Senator from Arizona [Mr. ASHURST] are 
absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call, There is a quorum present. 

Mr. KENYON. I submit the following unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that at not later than 4 o'clock 
p. m. on the calendar day of Monday, January 26, 1920, the Senate will 
roceed to vote, without further debate, upon any amendment that ma 
e pending, any amendment that may be offered, and upon the bill S. 
3315, a bill to promote Americanization by providing for cooperation 
with the several States in the education of non-English-speaking persons 
and in the assimilation of foreign-born residents, and for other pur- 
poses, through the regular parliamentary stages to its final disposition ; 
and that after the hour of 1 o'clock p. m. on said calendar day no Sena- 


tor shall speak more than once or longer than 10 minutes upon the bill, 
or more than once or longer than 5 minutes upon any amendment offered 


thereto. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator change 10 minutes to 15 
minutes? 

Mr. KENYON. On the bill? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; on the bill, for one Senator. 

Mr. KENYON. I have no objection to that. I ask leave 
to change the 10-minute limit to 15 minutes, as suggested by the 
Senator from Mississippi. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to inquire what effect that 
has on Calendar Monday? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The unanimous-consent agreement 
does not provide that the bill shall remain exclusively before 
the Senate until disposed of. 

Mr. KENYON. I think it should do that. It was my inten- 
tion to move a recess and that would put an end to Calendar 
Monday. Let the Secretary insert that the bill shall remain 
before the Senate exclusive of other business. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That does away with Calendar Monday, 
which raises some objection. Is it possible to have the 
calendar continue until 2 o’clock on Monday? 

Mr. KENYON. I would have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is going to rule that i! 
it does not go in, Calendar Monday is Calendar Monday. 

Mr. KENYON. I ask that it go in. Will the Senator from 
Nebraska agree to that? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I suggest to the Senator that I should 
like to have some opportunity to proceed with the calendar 
until 2 o'clock. 

Mr. KENYON. A parliamentary inquiry. If the proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement is adopted, the calendar would 
be before the Senate on Monday until 2 o'clock? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Until 2 o'clock, according to the 
opinion of the Chair. 

Mr. KENYON. Then the unfinished business would come on, 
speeches would be limited to 15 minutes on the bill, and the 
vote would commence at 4 o’clock. I have no objection to that 
if the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] does not 
object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is what the Chair would rule. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. At the end of the proposed unani- 
mous-consent agreement it is proposed to add, “ Provided, That 
nothing in this agreement shall interfere with the morning 
hour on Calendar Monday.” 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I suggest it should read that nothing 
shall interfere with the consideration of the calendar under 
Rule VIII on Monday up to 2 o'clock. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is where Rule VIII takes it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It goes no further than that. 

Mr. KENYON. One o'clock should be changed to two 
o'clock. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. It is proposed to change the 
request for unanimous consent as originally made so that it 
will read: 

That after the hour of 2 o’clock p. m., on said calendar day, no 
Senator shall speak more than once or longer than 15 minutes upon 
the bill, or more than once or longer an 5 minutes upon any 
amendment offered thereto. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Now, let there be no misunder- 
standing about this. Of course, there will be no Calendar Mon- 
day should the Senate take a recess to-day. 

Mr. KENYON. I did not understand the statement of the 
Chair, 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair stated that there should 
be no mistake about this unanimous-consent agreement, if en- 
tered into, If a recess is taken from to-day until Monday, there 
will, of course, be no Calendar Monday. 

Mr. KENYON. The understanding is that if it desired to 
have a Calendar Monday I shall not move a recess, but shall 
move to adjourn. I made the suggestion a while ago that I 
would move a recess, thinking that would eliminate Calendar 
Monday, but I understand the Chair to hold that it would not 
do so. 

17 55 VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair did not hold any such 
thing. 

Mr. KENYON. If Senators want Calendar Monday, instead 
of moving a recess, I shall move to adjourn. If they do not, I 
shall move a recess. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think that is satisfactory. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the unani- 
mous-consent agreement? 

Mr. LODGE. I should merely like to hear the terms of the 
proposed unanimous-consent agreement read, if the Secretary 
will be kind enough to read it. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that at not later than 4 o'clock 
p. m. on the calendar day of Monday, January 26, 1920, the Senate will 
roceed to yote, without further debate, upon any amendment that ma 
e pending, any amendment that may be offered, and upon the biil 
S. 8315, a bill to promote Americanization by proyiding for cooperation 
with tbe several States in the education of non-English-speak per- 
sons and in the assimilation of foreign-born residents, and for other pur- 
poses, through the regular parliamentary stages to its final disposition; 


and that after the hour of 2 o'clock p. m. on said calendar day no Sen- 
ator shall speak more than once or longer than 15 minutes upon the 
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Dill, or more than once or longer than 5 minutes upon any amendment 
offered thereto: Provided, That nothing in this E Pr shall inter- 


fere with the consideration of the calendar under Rule VIII during the 


morning hour of the said calendar day. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the agreement is entered into. 


LAND FOR WALTER REED HOSPITAL. 


Mr. SPENCER. On yesterday I reported from the Committee 
on Military Affairs a joint resolution to correct a mistake in a 
bill which we passed in July, 1919, with regard to Walter Reed 
Hospital. In July, 1919, we authorized the purchase of some 
land in connection with Walter Reed Hospital in this city. The 
comptroller has ruled that because in that bill there was a 
general prohibition against the purchase of land our specific 
appropriation for Walter Reed Hospital was not available, and 
the War Department has sent down to us a corrective amend- 
ment, which is now Senate joint resolution No. 107, to relieve 
that situation. 

It is important at this time that this legislation pass, because 
the real estate department has a contract with regard to the 
purchase of a large portion of the land which is so extremely 
advantageous that they are anxious at once to close the trans- 
action for fear that they will lose it, as the time runs out in a 
few days. I therefore ask, if there is no objection, that the 
joint resolution be now taken up for consideration. It is very 
brief, and it corrects the situation to which I have referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like, first, to have the 
joint resolution read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary wili read the joint 
resolution. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 147) to amend the Army 
appropriation act approved July 11, 1919, was read as follows: 

Resolved, ètc., That no provisions contained in the Army appropria- 
tion act approved July 11, 1919 (Public, No. 7, 66th Cong.), be 
deemcd or construed to prohibit the expenditure of the appropriation 
of $350,000 made therein for the purchase of land contiguous to the 
Walter Reed General Hospital, 26.9 acres more or less, and the acquisi- 
tion of so much of said acreage for the amount appropriated as the 
Secretary of War, in his discretion, may deem to be in the public 
interest. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator from 
Missouri if the price of the land referred to in the joint resolu- 
tion has been agreed upon? 

Mr. SPENCER. There is a definite contract for 94 out of 
the 195 lots, and the War Department is of the opinion, in 
which I concur from my own examination, that if these 94 lots 
are acquired for $82,000, which is the contract price, the re- 
mainder of the appropriation of $350,000 will be amply suffi- 
cient to complete the entire purchase. 

As I have stated, the comptroller made the ruling that our 
specific appropriation of $350,000 was not available because of 
a general prohibition in the same bill. As a matter of law, I 
do not agree with the ruling, but the purpose of this joint reso- 
lution is merely to correct the legal status of our appropriation 
so that it may be available. Otherwise the joint resolution does 
not change the law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Did I understand the Senator to say that there 
were 26 acres of land involved? 

Mr. SPENCER. That is my information. : 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, it would cost about $14,000 an acre. 

Mr. SPENCER. There are some improvements upon some of 
the lots; some of them have houses upon them. The land which 
is now under contract covers 94 lots, at a price of 17 cents a 
square foot, which is less than one-half of what those lots could 
be purchased for in the open market. 

Mr. KENYON. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. KENYON. It seems to me that under the unanimous- 
consent agreement the unfinished business is before the Senate 
to the exclusion of other business, and I must object to other 
business being taken up. $ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The objection of the Senator is 
well taken. 

AMERICANIZATION OF ALIENS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3315) to promote Americanization by 
providing for cooperation with the several States in the educa- 
tion of non-English-speaking persons and the assimilation of 
foreign-born residents, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is that 
offered by the Senator from South Dakota as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. If there are no other amend- 
ments 


Mr. KENYON. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. SMirH] has 
some amendments which he desires to offer, and I see he is now 
in the Chamber. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I should like to 
inquire of the Senator from South Dakota if it would be ad- 
visable in his substitute for paragraph (e) of section 5 to insert 
after the word “require” the words “as far as practicable,” 
or “as far as possible and practicable,” so as to make it con- 
form to the phraseology of paragraph (f), which was disposed 
of on yesterday. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I would not like to agree to 
an amendment of that kind in subdivision (e). We have 
stricken out the words “under penalty ” in subdivision (e). I 
should like to have it still regarded as compulsory, and with 
the word “require” it will be. It is something with which I 
think each State can comply. I would not like to have words 
put in there that would so modify the remainder of the lan- 
guage as to leave it optional with the State, and I am afraid 
that that is the way it might be construed. I do not think I 
can agree to an amendment of that kind. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
President. Is the substitute which has been adopted by the 
Senate subject to amendment at this time, or must it be reserved 
for amendment in the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not subject to amendment 
without a reconsideration of the vote whereby it was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should like to urge upon the 
Senator from South Dakota and upon the Senate to modify the 
subdivision in the respect to which I have just referred. The 
Senate must understand that otherwise it would undoubtedly 
work a very great hardship. It must be apparent to all that 
there would be a disposition for the legislatures not to attempt 
a compliance with that provision of this bill. It would be im- 
possible for the legislatures, or, at any rate, impracticable for the 
legislatures, to require, under penalty, all residents who are 
citizens of the United States to attend a school for the length 
of time required by that provision. It makes no exception in 
the case of sickness; it makes no provision for any exception 
whatever. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me to interrupt him, it does expressly make provision for that 
class of persons. The words “ who are not physically or men- 
tally disqualified ” make the exception. If they are physically 
or mentally disqualified, of course, they do not come under the 
provisions of subdivision (e). 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I only have before me the 
original draft of the bill. I have not the Senator’s substitute, 
and doubtless the Senator is right about it and I was wrong. 
The original bill did not make any exception whatever. 

Mr. STERLING. That is true, I will say to the Senator, and 
I had in mind in framing this substitute the fact that there 
should be that exception. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Now, I desire to call the Sena- 
tor’s attention to another situation. Take it in my own State: 
That is a State about 350 miles wide and 400 miles long, and 
contains a population of only about 450,000 people. Those people 
are distributed pretty well all over the State, but there are vast 
distances where there are but very few people; and I should 
like to know of the Senator if he has in mind now any way of 
taking care of that kind of a situation without making some 
special provision for it? Those people are scattered all over 
that expanse of country, about 123,000 square miles, engaged in 
various occupations. A good many of them are sheep herders, 
and engaged in occupations away from any settlement. Would 
the Senator require them to give up their business, if there are 
only a few of them in one section of the country, in order to get 
to some center where provision might be made for this instruc- 
tion; or would the Senator want to go to the extent of providing 
such instruction over such a sparsely settled country? Ought 
not that to be left to the determination, along practical lines, of 
the people who know and must deal with the situation? If it 
is made to read “as far as practicable,” it seems to me that 
ought to be sufficiently drastic. 

I am perfectly willing to go to any length that is practicable 
to carry out the purposes of this bill, and I am in hearty sym- 
pathy with it. I do not know of any piece of legislation which 
to my mind is of greater importance thar~this bill; but I do 
want to have it so framed that it will not vaag about an im- 
possible situation. 

Mr. STERLING. I supposed, Mr. President, in answer to the 
Senator from New Mexico, that school facilities would be pro- 
vided for the children of all the States; and if in the Senator's 
State such school facilities are not provided for the children of 
the State I think his State must be a rare exception. Wherever 
a State can provide school facilities for the children I think it 
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<an meet the requirements of this subdivision and provide for the 
education of those between 16 and 21 years of age. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. School facilities are provided for 
the children who are not above 14 years of age, but no provi- 


sion is made for the compulsory education of children above 14 | 


years of ‘age in that State, and this relates to those who are 
above 16 years of age. It would include the young men who 
are out with the flocks and the herds, long distances from any 
present school facilities. The Senator lives in a sparsely set- 
tled section of the country, but I doubt if it is quite so sparsely 
settled as some other sections. 

Mr. STERLING. I appreciate what the Senator says. There 
may be those impossible cases, and I do not believe that under 
the provisions of the bill the Secretary of the Interior will re- 
quire the impossible to be done, and if there are young men far 
removed from school facilities or from places where they can be 
furnished with ‘school facilities I æo not believe the State will be 

held, leaving the language of this subdivision as it is, to pro- 
vide those facilities. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. May I inquire of the Senator 
whether his substitute makes any exception whatever except 
for the physical disability which he mentioned a while ago? 

Mr. STERLING. No physical or mental disqualification. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then would there be any discre- 
tion left in the legislature, in providing for the enforcement of 
this measure, to make any exception? 

Mr. STERLING. If I could make an exception to fit the case 
proposed by the Senator from New Mexico, I should have no 

objection to doing it. I would suggest to the Senator that he 
see if he can not frame some amendment that would reach the 
kind of a case he proposes. I suppose it would hardly be ad- 
3 ‘here, but after the bill comes to the Senate it could be 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Inasmuch as we have agreed 
upon the language of subdivision (f) it seems to me that a 
strong case ‘can be made in favor of duplicating that Janguage 
here, because if you expect the one to accomplish its purpose it 
would accomplish ‘the same purpose in the other provision. 

Mr. STERLING. There is this about subdivision (e): I 
think the education should be ry the ages of 
16 and 21. Subdivision (1) covers the ages between 21 and 45, 
and there is that reason for the distinction. I do not believe 
we ought to make it ‘any Jess than compulsory generally; and 
if there are exceptions, let those exceptions appear by way of 
amendment, rather than some general language that will allow 
any State to ignore the law. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I fear that the 
legislatures will not ‘pass any such ‘drastic legislation ‘as would 
be required by this section as it now reads. I do not believe they 
will do it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from South Dakota if the legislature would be required 
to have compulsory education generally, or just for illiterates; 
or would it be a general law? 

Mr. STERLING. Oh, simply for Iliterates. 

Mr. OVERMAN. A general law? 

Mr. STERLING. For ‘these illiterates. 

Mr. (OVERMAN, The compulsion would ‘apply only to ilit- 
erates? 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly; and, besides, I should say, to 
any who can not speak, rend, or write the English language. 

Mr, OVERMAN. And it would not be a general compulsory 
law from 16 to 21? 

Mr. STERLING. Not at all. It would apply only to all il- 
iterates; and to ‘those who, under the ‘language of the bill, can 
not speak, ‘read, or write the English language. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I do not know 
whether the substitute of the Senator from ‘South Dakota was 
adopted upon a roll call or not. If I have the right, I should 
like to move at this time to reconsider the vote by which the 
substitute offered hy the Senator from South Dakota was 
adopted. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr, President, may I ask the 
Senator from New Mexico n question? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of South ‘Carolina. Is the Senator opposed to 
the limitation of 16 to 21 for illiterates? 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. Not at all. It is not a question 
of the age or any other provision regarding it; but the way the 
paragraph now reads, it provides that they shall require under 
penalty all ‘these residents to do this, and the only exception to 
it is the one of physical disability, which has been put in here. 
What I am insisting upon is that there may be other conditions 
which would become apparent to the legislature of a State at 
the time it was passing legislation upon this subject which 


would make it impracticable. Therefore I seek to put in here, 
in connection with this requirement, a proviso that they shall 
require as far as practicable, under penalty, these things; and 
it will undoubtedly develop in various States that there are local 
situations, or situations of one kind or another, which would 
make it impossible or impracticable or inadvisable for the legis- 
lature to pass an act making it a penal offense not to educate 
the people under circumstances which would be contrary to all 
sense of justice. What I am seeking to do is to put in there the 
words “require as far as practicable.” I am willing to add to 
— subject to the approval of the Secretary of the In- 
or. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, if the Senator from New 
Mexico will allow me to make a suggestion, it is that, instead 
of reconsidering the vote by which this substitute was adopted, 
the Senator consider the question of an amendment to be of- 
fered, and I will say to the Senator from New Mexico that I 
will do the same thing, and I will confer with him and see if 
We can not agree upon an amendment to meet some such situ- 
ation as he suggests. Let me ‘say further, m answer to the 
Senator, that the words “under penalty” have been stricken 
out by amendment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, I shall be very glad to act upon 
‘the suggestion of the Senator ‘and withdraw my motion at the 
present time, and I shall be glad ‘to confer with the Senator from 
South Dakota with regard to it. 

Mr. STERLING, We will not dispose of it now before Mon- 
day, and there will be ample opportunity, I think. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. ‘Very well. I shall be very 
glad to cooperate with the Senator, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I move asa substitute for section 
3 the following: 
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Or a total, in all, of $836,100. 

I simply want to say that instead of a Jump sum of $500,008, 
this amendment provides the number of administrative officers, 
specialists, and field officers in Washington, the number of clerks 
and and messengers, the number of regional offi- 
cers, the number of clerks and stenographers in regional offices, 
and then the general expenses for the administration of the act 


Mr. KENYON. I want to make an inquiry of the Senator 
from Utah. That cuts, as I understand it, the number of ofi- 
cers desired by the Department of the Interior for this work, 
and it cuts the appropriation about $170,000? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it cuts the number of clerks and officers, 
not only in Washington but the regional officers and clerks as 
well, and it also deducts from the itemized statement made ‘by 
Mr. Claxton, the commissioner, for ihe expenses in ‘the ndminis- 
tration of the Jaw. 

Mr. KENYON. I am going to offer mo objection to the amend- 


ment. I believe that payment out of Jump sums is ‘bad ‘policy. 


While the amendment does not give them as much help as 
they think they ought to have, they can undoubtedly get along 
with it. I am willing that the amendment shall be adopted. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I suggest that, on page 2, line 13, 
the word “periodicals” should be stricken out. Possibly that 
has already been done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The whole section in the text is 
out now. 

Mr. KENYON. I want to call the attention of the Senator 
from ‘Georgia to a number of matters, We have had a good 
deal-of discussion on the floor as to the power of the Secretary 
of the Interior in the regulation of this work. I suggest to the 
Senator from Georgia that in section Z, page 6, in line G, after 
the word “being,” there be inserted the word “praperly.” I 
move as an amendment, in line 6, page 6, section 7, that the 
word “ properly” be inserted. 

I shall follow that with other amendments to section 10 to 
make it clear that if the money under fhis act is not used by 
the States fairly and properly to carry out the purposes of fhe 
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act it will be within the power of the Secretary of the Interior, 
under section 10, to stop payment after the first three months, 
That is to meet the question that has been in people’s minds and 
has made some trouble about the bill. I do not think there is 
anyone who wants to have the money used unfairly as between 
raccs or anybody else, and it does give the Secretary that 
power. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the 
anendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 6, line 6, after the word 
“being” and before the word “applied,” insert the word 
“ properly.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator also stated that it is 
his purpose to move to strike out subdivision (g), on page 4, 
section 11. 

Mr. KENYON. When we complete these amendments, if the 
Senator from Georgia will move to strike out subdivision (g), 
as far as I am concerned I shall offer no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KENYON. On page 7, section 10, I move these amend- 
ments: In line 2, after the words “ Secretary of the Interior,” I 
move to strike out the words “shall pay“ and insert the word 
“made”; and, after the word “year,” in line 4, to insert the 
words “shall pay.’ Then, in line 6, after the word “ act,” I 
move to insert the words “ for the ensuing quarter.” 

Let us understand that thoroughly. It means that the certi- 
fications shall be made quarterly, so that if under section 7 the 
Secretary of the Interior should reach a determination that the 
money was not being properly applied to carry out the purposes 
of the act he could stop any further payment for that year. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. If the Senator will allow me, 
his first amendment was, in line 2, to substitute the word 
“shall” for the word “may”? 

Mr. KENYON. To substitute “made” for “shall pay.” 
Then, the words “shall pay” come in after the word “year,” 
in line 4, so that it would read: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury, upon the certification of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior made on the 15th day of August, November, 
February, and May of each year, shall ay to the custodian of such 
sums in each State the money to which it is entitled under the provi- 
sions of this act for the ensuing quarter. 

Under section 7 the Secretary of the Interior could not, if 
the work was not being properly done, as the bill now stands, 
stop payment until the year had expired. Under this amend- 
ment he could stop payment quarterly if the work was not being 
carried out. There ought to be no question about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the amendment will reach the situa- 
tion that the Senator suggests. 

Mr. KENYON. I feel fortified by hearing the Senator's 
approval. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KENYON. On page 5, line 22, the words “ Territories, or 
possessions ” should be stricken out. I move that as an amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I move to strike out, on page 4, sub- 
division (g), and I will follow that with a motion to strike out 
section 11, on page 7. 

Mr. KENYON. As the question is thoroughly covered by the 
amendments I have suggested, and which have been adopted, as 
far as I am concerned, I shall offer no objection to the Senator’s 
motion to strike out subdivision (g). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the 
amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 4, strike out subdivision 
(g), beginning in line 13, in the following words: 

(g) Require the preparation and submission to the Secretary of the 
Interior, annually, of rules and regulations, designed to enforce the 
provisions of such State law and the rules and regulations of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I now move to strike out section 11, 


page T. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the 
amendment. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. Strike out section 11, page 7, in 
the following words: 


Sec. 11. That the Secretary of the Interior shall make such rules 
and regulations as may be necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
act, and may cooperate with any department or agency of the Gov- 
ernment and request such agencies to cooperate with him and with the 
several States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


7 ut REED. Mr. President, I move to strike out all of sec- 
on 3. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Section 3 has already been stricken 
out and a substitute agreed to. 

Mr. REED. I asked for a copy of the bill this morning as 
amended to date, but apparently this is not such a copy. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will state to the Senator that I offered a 
substitute for section 3 subsequent to the statement I made to 
the Senator that no change had been made in it. 

Mr. REED. The Senator showed me that substitute. A parlia- 
mentary inquiry, Mr. President. Would it be in order at this 
time, before the bill gets into the Senate, to move to strike out 
the substitute? That would have to be done in the Senate, 
would it not? 2 
Brot VICE PRESIDENT. The vote would have to be recon- 

ered. 

Mr. REED. I was engaged when the Senator offered his sub- 
stitute, and did not know that it was being voted upon. It went 
through on a viva voce vote. I would like to ask the Senator 
from Utah to move a reconsideration in order that I may make 
my objection to that section. I shall be very brief about what 
I have to say. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the vote by which 
the substitute for section 8 of the bill was agreed to may be 
reconsidered. 2 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the vote by which the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Utah was agreed to is reconsidered. 

Mr. REED. As I understand the situation now, the Senator's 
substitute is the same as section 3, except that it provides specifi- 
cally the sums of money which shall be spent in the manner and 
form set forth in the tabulation he has given me. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. In other words, the appropriation is cut 
from $500,000 to $336,100 ; but the items the Senator will find in 
the tabulation I have just handed him. 

Mr. REED. Those tabulations which I have before me pro- 
vide for clerks and stenographers in the regional offices and for 
printing. Does the Senator understand that there is no part of 
this appropriation left to be employed for the printing of 
periodicals devoted to Americanization problems? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is $75,000 provided. The estimate from 
Dr. Claxton, I will say to the Senator, was $100,000, and by this 
amendment it is cut to $75,000. 

Mr. REED. In a parliamentary sense, the substitute is now 
before the Senate, and I very much favor the substitute over 
the original. What I desired to do was to move to strike out 
the entire item. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the easiest way for the Senator to do 
would be to reserve the right for a separate vote in the Senate, 
or he can ask the Senate now to disagree to the amendment and 
then move to strike out the original section 3 of the bill. 

Mr. KENYON. May I ask the Senator to what extent his 
motion goes? He proposes to strike out the amount to be used 
for printing? 

Mr. REED. I want to strike out any part of this bill which 
provides for the publication of periodicals. 

Mr. KENYON. That is the extent to which the Senator’s 
motion goes? 

Mr. REED. That is the extent to which it goes. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is in order at the present time, then, for the 
Senator to move to amend the substitute by striking out the item 
for printing, amounting to $75,000. 

Mr. REED. I feel like apologizing for not knowing myself 
what I ought to do, but while the bill has been under considera- 
tion I have been held elsewhere. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is perfectly plain. What the 
Senator from Missouri wants to do is to strike out section 3 
entirely. So, if he can accomplish his purpose, he can accom- 
plish it by having the pending amendment disagreed to and then 
move to strike out section 3. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I suggested. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator does not want to strike out all 
of section 3, but only that part as to the publication of periodicals. 
I suggest that the proper course to follow would be to vote to 
strike out the item for $75,000. 

Mr. REED. I move to strike out from the substitute the item 
which reads as follows: 


For printing, stationery, illustrative material, $75,000. 


Mr. President, I wish to say just a word on my proposed 
amendment to the amendment. I very much doubt the pro- 
priety of the Federal Government entering the field of edu- 
eation. There is no one who more than myself believes that 
every man, woman, and child in the United States ought to be 
given a liberal education. I go to the extent of saying that I 
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am in favor of compulsory education for the rising generation 
whether the individuals are born in this country or elsewhere. 

But, Mr. President, there are some duties that ought to be 
performed by the States. If the State governments are in- 
capable of doing anything, they should be abolished. If we are 
in fact to centralize all power in Washington, we might as well 
do so boldly and at once. Nobody yet proposes that, although, 
taking into aecount the recent drift of affairs, it may soon come. 

In my opinion the chief trouble with all our legislation now- 
adays is this: We find that some particular condition existing 
in a community or State does not suit us, whereupon we as- 
sume that if we take jurisdiction of that question we will con- 
duct it in infallible wisdom, We confidently assert that what- 
ever we undertake to do will be done right; that all the mis- 
takes that the States may have made will be avoided; that 
whereas the States haye only mortals for the administration of 
their affairs, we will create something supermortal to admin- 
ister affairs here at Washington. Accordingly we presume that 
if a State has had an educational system which has in some 
manner become involved in polities, and we transfer the venue 
to Washington, we will have a pure and exalted atmosphere in 
which the wickedness of politics never enters. If a State has 
done anything which seems to us to be in dereliction of duty, 
we assume the supericr right to judge that State. We forget 
that the officers and citizens of a State probably know their 
own business a good deal better than the bureaucrats of the 
Capital. 

So we are undertaking to regulate everything here at Wash- 
ington. I have not the slightest hesitation in saying that there 
is not a State in the Union which does not run its business 
better than the Federal Government runs its business, It 
manages its business better because its agencies are closer to 
the business and because those agencies are held to a more 
direct and immediate reponsibility by their constituencies. The 
further you remove the agencies of government from the people 
the greater likelihood of error, inefficiency, and raseality. At 
the same time there is an inevitable increase of ignorance 
regarding the wants of the people. If the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Overman] were an officer of the State of North 
Carolina, and had presented to him a question affecting the 
people of North Carolina, he would at once be able to visualize 
the situation. He knows the people of his own State, he knows 
their environments, their wants, their ambitions, and he is 
dealing with a question with which he is familiar. 

But another element enters. If he were an officer of the 
State of North Carolina dealing with a question immediately 
affecting the people thereof, if he were to fail in his duty, 
the people of his State might remove him from office. 

Those two elements just discussed do not so directly affect the 
qualifications of Federal officers. If the Senator will pardon 
me for carrying the illustration a little further, I will assume 
that he in his capacity as Senator is required to aet upon a 
proposition which is lecal to the State of Maine. Beyond all 
question he can not approach it with the degree of knowledge 
he possesses and may employ in matters concerning his own 
State. 

Besides, the incentive to do something which pleases the peo- 
ple of his own State because of the rewards which they 
grant or the punishments which they may administer e 
removal from office or through loss of their good will is absent 
in the case where the Senator is dealing with the question from 
Maine. The consequence is that every time we transfer to the 
city of Washington these questions that are properly local we 
are placing them in the hands of men who do not understand 
local conditions, and who are not directly and immediately re- 
sponsible to the constituency affected for their conduct. Ac- 
cordingly, it almost invariably happens that in Washington we 
get a class of service that is not the equivalent of the service 
that can be rendered by a State to its people. 

It may be said that sometimes States have failed. Over 
against that I state the proposition that almost universally the 
Federal Government has failed. Will somebody tell me what 
branch of business the Federal Government has ever success- 
fully conducted? If you answer the post office, I reply that 
the post office is not in any proper sense a business concern, It 
does not trade or traffic. It merely sells stamps at its own 
price and permits no rivals in its chosen field. We tried to 
manage the railroads and we made an inglorious mess of that. 

The only real progress I have observed is in a placard stuck 
up in the front end of every car and printed on the back of 
every menu in every dining car, which asserts the praposition 
that when a man gets a job on a railroad he becomes a partner 
— the company and the railroad is thereafter to be run in his 
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The language substantially is that the railroad is being run 
in the interest of the public and of the employees, “whose 
partnership in the enterprise is cheerfully and ungrudgingly 
recognized,” The proposition is pure, absolute, unqualified, 
unmitigated socialism or communism, as believed in and advo- 
cated by the so-called most advanced Bolshevists of the world. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. May I inquire of the Senator where 
he states that language is to be found? 

Mr. REED. It is placarded in the front end of every pas- 
senger car in the United States, and has been for a year; it is 
on the back of every menu in every dining car on every rail- 
road, and the Government has paid for the printing of that 
miserable propaganda. The placard used to bear the distin- 
guished signature of Mr. McAdoo, and it is now adorned with 
that of Mr. Hines. It either means nothing or it means that 
when a man gets a job on a railroad, whether he is the peanut 
boy on the train or the man who puts in the ties, or the engi- 
neer, or the conductor, he is a partner in the enterprise—not an 
employee getting pay and wages, but that he becomes a co- 
partner, and that “the partnership is cheerfully and ungrudg- 
ingly recognized.” When the Government is teaching that sort 
of rot, that sort of communistic socialism; when the Govern- 
ment, at the expense of the people who ship over the roads, is 
sowing the seed of a false doctrine broadcast throughout the 
country, it is time for me to vote to stop appropriating money 
which may be employed for propaganda purposes. 

I have just as much respect for the men who work on the rail- 
roads as I have for any class of citizens in our country, and 1 
have voted for them and with them time and again when the 
oppertunity offered. But if the man who works on a railroad 
is a joint partner in the enterprise the moment he gets a job, 
then every man who works for anybody else in any capacity has 
the same right exactly to claim that he is a partner in the busi- 
ness of his employer. So far as the question I am now dis- 
cussing is concerned, there is no difference fh the rule between 
the public highway that happens to be run by the Government of 
the United States while it is owned by private individuals and 
any other private enterprise. 

It is no wonder that we have Plumb bills, for this proposition 
goes further than the Plumb bill; at least, it lays the ground- 
work for going further, for if those men who work on the rail- 
roads are partners in the railroad enterprise, and are cheerfully 
and ungrudgingly recognized as such, then they have a right 
to a division of the profits, that being the undoubted right of 
every partner in u business. 

I did not intend to discuss that question, but if the stock- 
holders of the railroad and the employees of the railroad are 
to be jointly interested in the enterprise and to own it, I 
wonder what is going to happen to the public that must travel 
and ship over the railroad? There ought never to arise between 
the members of such a partnership as I have discussed any 
difficulty in fixing rates high enough to enrich both groups of 
partners. All they have to do is te fix the rates high enough 
so that wages and profits, however high, may be promptly met 
from the earnings, That is the Plumb plan, but baek of the 
Plumb plan is the McAdoo plan continued by Mr. Hines. I do 
not know who is back of them. Whoever he may be, I repudiate 
the doctrine. I am tired of seeing the Federal Government em- 
ploy the money of the taxpayers of the country to teach socialism 
and communism. There has been an enormous amount of 
money so wasted. 

What has become of the old Democratic-Republican doctrine 
that the individual man must take care of himself except in 
cases of misfortune or infancy? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I was merely wondering if the 
Senator thought that we would return to cur Democratic moor- 
ings by nominating Mr. Hoover. 

Mr. REED. That depends. If we adopt the League of Na- 
tions, he is the logical candidate for all parties indorsing that 
un-American scheme to nominate. I will tell you why. The 
League of Nations surrenders the sovereignty of the world to 
an organization which will be dominated by the British Em- 
pire. That has been proven on this floor time and time again. 
The British Empire will cast 6 votes in the assembly direct; 
she will cast the vote of Persia, which decadent land she row 
owns; the vote of India, her conquered slave; the vote of 
Portugal, for years a British pawn; the vote of Hejaz, whose 
King is in her pay. 

She will dominate Greece as she has in the past. Belgium, de- 
pendent upon her for support, may not resist her imperious will; 
France, proud and great, confesses her dependence upon the Em- 
pire’s navy and army. Behold her as she stands, her hands 
outstretehed to the Senate, asking that we jointly with Great 
Britain guarantee her against Germany. When she appeals 
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to us all must realize that her chief reliance is Great Britain, 
whose mighty navy and army is at her door. 

If, therefore, we have a British league of nations, domi- 
nated by British votes, why not nominate Mr. Hoover, who 
all of the years of his adult life has been a denizen and resi- 
dent of Great Britain; who never yet cast a vote in the United 
States, unless he has done so since he came here in the capacity 
of nonofficial food dictator? Possibly, for the purpose of quali- 
fying for office, he has since voted. Why not have him for our 
President? He will nt admirably into the new order of things. 
Permit me to further display my candidate's special pro-British 
qualifications, When Mr, Hoover but crossed over to this 
country he was written up by a. eulogist, who undoubtedly 
spoke by the card and who probably also spoke for the coin, 
That eulogist, after he had described Mr. Hoover's beautiful 
heuse in London and had told us what great corporations he 
was connected with, stated that, being asked as to his politics, 
Mr. Hooyer declared that he guessed “he was a liberal.” Of 
course, the Liberal Party is a British party. 

Mr. Hoover evidently had not been frequently enough in the 
United States so that he knew our political parties. Naturally 
he had to describe his politics by the name of a British political 
party. The circumstance is a very happy one, for it now emi- 
nently qualifies him to run on any platform of any party or on 
the platforms of all parties, for he oweg allegiance to none. 

Mr. LODGE. Where did that eulogy of Hr. Hoover appear? 

Mr. REED. I put the eulogy into the Recorp when we were 
first discussing Mr. Hoover. It can easily be found. It was an 
article written, I think, by Mr. Irwin. It is all copied here and 
sacredly preserved, covered with the dust of time and laid away 
in that cemetery of forgotten things, the CONGEESSIONAL RECORD. 

I call attention in particular to the fact that Mr. Hoover left 
here when he was 21 or 22 or 23 years of age. When he came 
back to the United States he was 46 or 47 years old. He had lived 
in Great Britain or in the British possessions all of that time. 
In his youth he was taken from America in the employ of a 
British syndicate which was operating in Australia. At the time 
he came te this country he was a member of a very large number 
of syndicates, joint-stock companies, and so forth, that were 
operating or pretending to operate in many countries of tha 
world, but chiefly in England. There were Romanoffs who were 
members of some of his Russian corporations, and there were 
Englishmen galore of various titles and descriptions in others of 
his syndicates and corporations. Being asked as to his business, 
his answer was that he was a promoter. I think that is true. 
Just now he is promoting a boom for President—his own boom. 

So, Mr. President, if we are going to have a British League of 
Nations, by all wenns let us have a man who has been trained 
to English life and English politics and English secial rules 
and English business conditions and who has plenty of invest- 
ments in British companies, so that when he acts in conjunction 
with Great Britain we will know at least that British money 
and British capital are being well eared for. If the world is 
bankrupt aud out of the wreckage we are to save nothing but a 
British League of Nations, by all means let us keep that country 
solvent. Why not Mr. Hoover? Think of the influence that 
America, after going into this League of Nations, might be abie 
to exert if it had Mr. Hoover for President. He knows all the 
English nobility; he has had a lot of them in his companies; 
there are many of them in his companies yet; therefore he would 
have the entrée at ance, through these financial connections, 
with the high fiscal authorities of the British Government. He 
might get many favors for us as we exist as n subordinate State 
in the League of Nations. If we are going to have a British 
League of Nations, let us have somebody represent us who can 
get next to the British Government. 

Mr. President, I charge that Mr. Hoover was one of the go- 
betweens between Mr. House and members high in the British 
Government during the negotiations that preceded this war. 
He was so close to the British Government then as to constitute 
a convenient connecting link. If anybody wants to investigate 
that statement, let him offer a resolution of investigation. 

In further commendation of Mr. Hoover I direct attention to 
the fact that he absolutely has no American politics, By reason 
of that circumstance he will be able to do whatever Great Britain 
desires him to do without running inconyeniently into some 
political pledge of either the Itepublican or the Democratic 
Party, for were he an adherent of either he might be suddenly 
confronted by a platform announcing some real American prin- 
cipe; some of the old doctrines of the fathers. How incon- 
venient when we are in the league for an American President, 
neminated and elected on an American platform, to do business 
in an organization based upon internationalism, which implies 
that ali nationalities are to be dissolved, all Nags be merged 
into one conglomerate banner, all peoples are thrust into a 
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common melting pot, and that in the fires of the new inter- 
nationalism all the patriotism of the world is to be consumed. 
The love of country is to become a thing dead and forgotten. 
It is to be cast away as a barbarism to be abominated. In the 
“new era” we are to crush affection for native land and love of 
the old flag because all that is selfish and wicked and small; 
we are to become citizens of the world, lovers of mankind, 
brothers of everybody. 

The distinguished Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Ovrn- 
MAN], who is looking at me, may peradventure be our delegate 
to the new world government, I can behold him entering the 
great hall at Geneva; the representative of Haiti upon one arm 
and the representative of Liberia upon the other, thus exemplify- 
ing that glorious trinity—brotherhood, charity, and universal 
love. I could enlarge the picture, but it pains me so, I desist and 
“return to my muttons.” Why not have a man well trained in 
British affairs to represent us when we take our place in tri- 
bunal exactly on a par with a British colony, except in one small 
particular, namely, we are a permanent member of the council, 
whereas the colony must be elected from time to time, a thing 
easily accomplished by the votes controlled by the British 
Empire. When that has been done the British colony or de- 
pendency will be qualified to sit on the council with us, qualified 
to sit there, although the mother country is a permanent menm- 
ber; qualified to sit there, although there may be three other 
British colonies there as temporary members. They are qualified 
to sit on the council because Lloyd-George, Clemenceau, and 
Woodrow Wilson have certified the fact. 

As the procession forms to enter the world capital I observe 
that at its head marches the representative of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment. Immediately back of him come the representatives 
of four British colonies and the representative of one British 
slave, India. The slave India wears golden chains, but they ure 
none the less the chains of servitude. Then immediately be- 
hind them, in a sort of post of honor, comes the Senator from 
North Carolina, now the representative of the United States 
Government, and flanked on either hand, tricked out in the 
barbaric grandeur of the tropics, the gentleman from Liberia 
and the gentleman from Haiti, waving fans to keep off the flies. 
[Laughter.] Coming along immediately behind them is the 
gentieman from Siam, the representative of a dying race that 
is to-day a mere pawn for the British Empire. He is being led 
by a British officer to tell him where to go and how to go. 
Then comes an individual wearing a turban, with bare legs, 
bare arms, and a huge spear over his shoulder. He is drawing 
$150,000 from the British Empire as the King of Hedjaz. He 
is right alongside of the Senator. He has just the same vote as 
the Senator. And poor Persia, with her newly forged chains, a 
British possession to-day—the representative of that country 
follows along, another British vote. And Portugal and Greece— 
I shall not name them ali. 

They number a full round dozen, enough votes so that in any 
controversy the British Empire may have before the assembly 
of the League of Nations—and every controversy between na- 
tions can be sent there—the Empire can prevent a binding deci- 
sion being rendered against her. This is so because a decision 
by the assembly must be rendered by the unanimous vote of 
the members of the council, who are also members of the assem- 
bly, and by a majority of the nonecouncil members. As the 
organization is now constituted, there will be 23 votes in the 
assembly outside of the nine council members. Great Britain 
already controls a majority of these noncouncil members, so that 
no such thing as a decision against Great Britain is ever pos- 
sible. Such are the.conditions existing as we are asked to place 
our neck under the infamous and treacherous yoke. Great 
Britain has a decision against her effectively blocked. Tf we 
are to enter this British League of Nations, will it not advantage 
us to have a near-British subject as our representative, so why 
not all be for Mr. Hoover? 

It is said that he made $10,000,000—I saw the statement In a 
paper; I do not know whether it is true or not—before he was 
30 years old. 

That, now, is advanced as a reason why he should be elected 
President of the United States! A get-rich-quick promoter is 
the kind of man we ought to have for President! The qualifica- 
tion is that he made money and made it quick. We are not to 
inquire how; that is immaterial, even insolent. But the modern 
altruist mast know that he made it quick. 

If that is the supreme qualification and we Democrats nomi- 
nate Mr. Hoover, then I say to the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts that the only thing that can save his party from 
defeat is to nominate J. Rufus Wallingford. [Laughter.] Then 
we would have a race of two horses bred alike, trained alike— 
neither of them ought to be handicapped a pound, for each would 
have a fnir and equal chance at the money; and as that would be 
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what each of them apparently has most desired and gained in 
life, by all means let us sit back in the grandstand and watch the 
performance, for I am sure they would both run true to form. 

I trust that the distinguished Senator from Georgia, who 
asked the question that has unexpectedly led me into this digres- 
sion, is prepared to indorse Mr. Hoover this morning, and do it 
publicly. Why, I understand that he has bought two news- 
papers already, while he is being ravished into this fight. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator means that Mr. Hoover 
has bought them, not the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. REED. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And I wish to say that my question 
did not imply any committal of myself in any sense. 

Mr. REED. I am disappointed. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I hate to disappoint the Senator, but 
still I must continue to say that my question was intended to 
I wanted to know something from the 
Senator from Missouri, and I have learned part of what I had 
expected to hear. [Laughter.] 

Mr. REED. If the Senator will compose himself, I will con- 
tribute some more. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I will compose my- 
self if the Senator does not suggest again that I meant to in- 
dorse Mr. Hoover as my choice, 

Mr. REED. I am really a little disappointed, because I 
thought I had found some one man who was for Hooyer besides 
himself and his press agent. I confess that the sentence I em- 
ployed was susceptible of a misconstruction. 

I did not mean to say that the Senator from Georgia had 
bought two newspapers. It is the “gentleman from London” 
who has acquired the two newspapers. He has bought them 
to keep the people from nominating him, evidently, because by 
his own vociferous assertions up to this hour, like a coy, 
blushing, and virtuous maiden he is fighting valiantly to 
preserve his honor alike against the seductive wiles and brutal 
force of politicians who ruthlessly seek to overcome his virgin 
innocency. Nevertheless the newspapers have been acquired, 
according to the public press. What part of the $10,000,000 
has been thus employed deponent saith not and knows not. 
To what purpose they have been purchased I venture no sug- 
gestion, except that they must be intended to be so employed 
as to keep the people from nominating Mr, Hoover. 

Mr. President, some day, when I have the time, I am going 
to have some remarks to make about Mr. Hooyer. [Laughter.] 

I pass the subject at this time with the remark: To what 
estate has our country come when it can be seriously proposed 
that a man shall be nominated for President who probably has 
never voted yet in the United States; whose every interest and 
inclination kept him in Great Britain for 23 years out of a life 
of 46 years; who when he returned to America knew so little 
about our politics that he described himself as a “ Liberal,” and 
who to-day is so ignorant of public policies that even now he 
can not tell whether he is a Democrat, a Republican, a Socialist, 
or a Populist; he apparently only knows that he wants to be 
President of the United States, and we are told he has $10,- 
000,000. Whether he intends to invest that in his new scheme 
of promotion remains to be seen. I do not say he has said he 
will invest it, but the argument that is being put forward—and 
it looks to me like propaganda, duly inspired—is that he has 
made $10,000,000 and that he made it quick. Hence the infer- 
ence. Why not? 

To what estate has a country fallen—men out promoting 
their own candidacies, running for President, with no other 
qualification than the fact that they haye made money. 

About the last qualification in the world for President of 
the United States is that he has made a lot of money. I commend 
this philosophy of the Bible“ where a man’s treasure is, there 
will his heart be also.” I wonder how many British invest- 
ments this recent acquisition to American population, Mr. 
Hoover, has? 

I hope that the rule laid down about getting into heaven will be 
forever applied to the Presidency. That“ It is easier for a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter 
the kingdom of God” ought to be the rule as to the Presidency. 
I have no attack to make upon men who have made money 
honestly, and have not made it too quickly, but no man ever 
ought to be President of the United States who has so much 
money that he made quickly, or which he made by long drudg- 
ery, that the weight of the money may pull him away from 
the interests of the common people of the land. 

I know Mr. Hoover will be very popular with the farmers, to 
whose wheat, contrary to the spirit of the law, by a gross abuse 
of the letter of the law, he denied a free market. This Mr. 
Hoover did. Congress passed a law authorizing the licensing of 
certain dealers and traders. It did it for no other purpose in 


the world than to stop the cornering of the market, the fore- 
stalling of the market. The debates will show the fact. So, in 
order to put a ready curb upon these practices Congress pro- 
vided a system of licensing. I repeat, it was to prevent the evil 
practices I have described. The law did not give to Mr. Hooyer 
or any other man born of woman the right to fix the price of the 
grain raised by the farmers of this country. 

On the contrary, in order to encourage the raisin: of grain, the 
planting of enormous crops, a guaranty by law of a minimum 
price, which would be made good by the Government, was put 
into the statute. Instead of giving anybody authority to keep 
down the price and control the price of the farmer's product we 
undertook to encourage the farmer by guaranteeing him against 
a possible loss, by paying him generously when the world needed 
his grain. 

In this Government of law, where no man has ever been au- 
thorized to employ a statute for the purpose of coercing and 
compelling others to do something he has not given direct au- 
thority to command, Mr. Hoover proceeded as I shall state. 
I charge in advance that he was guilty of an abuse of power 
which has no parallel in the history of this country. He started 
upon a deliberate plan to fix the price of the farmer’s wheat. 
The farmer had, speaking broadly, three possible markets. 
First, the great market afforded by the grain exchanges of the 
country. As long as that market was open, the farmer could 
sell there in competition with all the other farmers of the 
country; he could at the same time have the benefit of the 
world bidding for his grain. 

Mr. Hoover compelled all grain dealers to take out licenses. 
He did not say to them, as the law contemplated, “ You must 
not profiteer; you must not corner the market. You must let 
these grains go on to their ultimate destination as rapidly and 
uninterruptedly as possible,’ thus carrying out the principle 
for which the law was enacted. That is not what Mr. Hoover 
did at all. Mr. Hoover got some of the biggest grain gamblers 
there ever were in the United States on his board, and then Mr. 
Hoover said to the grain men, “If you pay a penny more for 
wheat than I have fixed, I will forfeit your license and destroy 
your business and ruin you.” I do not mean to say that he 
told them in so many words he would ruin them; he simply said, 
“We will forfeit your license,” and that spelled ruin. Thus, 
the farmer, if he sold to the grain dealer, was compelled to take 
the price that Mr. Hoover fixed, not the price that was fixed in 
the world market. 

One other source of market was the-miller. Mr. Hoover 
licensed the miller, and then said to the miller, “ You shall not 
buy your grain except from the licensed grain dealer, and you 
must pay him a specified price, which I fix, and if you violate 
my instructions in the slightest particular your license will be 
revoked, your mill will be closed.” Finally that order was 
modified to this slight extent, that wheat hauled in wagons to a 
mill might be bought by the miller, but that probably is not 
one thousandth part of the wheat of the United States. 

So there was, then, only one other place where the American 
farmer could sell his wheat; that was abroad. But that way 
was blocked by the organization of the “wheat corporation,” 
which alone had authority to ship abroad. 

It was dominated by Mr. Hoover, and the price again was 
fixed. So the power to license, which was intended by the law- 
makers only for the purpose of protecting the country against 
the men who organized the combinations in restraint of trade, 
and who sought to hoard provisions and extort prices by hunger, 
was wrongfully and infamously employed by Mr. Hoover for 
the purpose of fixing the price of all the grain that was raised 
on all the farms of the United States. Talk about electing a 
man of that kind for President! What would a man of that 
kind do with the great powers of the presidential office, a man 
who thinks that the right to license a man to sell grain gives 
him the right to close the market to the American farmer? A 
man who would give that sort of a construction to the laws of 
this country, if he were the Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy of the United States, would feel perfectly justified 
in using all its coercive force to accomplish any end he might 
have in view. 

Mr. President, I want to talk for a minute about the pending 
bill. I am opposed to placing any fund in the hands of any 
department of the Government for the purpose of propaganda 
work. In the first place, the business of looking after the edu- 
cation of the people belongs to the several States. In the 
second place, I am unqualifiedly opposed to having a board 
set up here at Washington that proposes to teach the people 
of the United States what they ought to think. I do not care 
how well it may run at first, the time is absolutely bound to 
come when somebody will be in control of that educational 
bureau who will be educating people according to his notions, 
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and his notions will probably fit in with the political notions 
of the party that put him in power. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from 
South Dakota? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. STERLING. I would like to ask the Senater from Mis- 
souri if we have not seme precedents for this kind of legisla- 
tion, for instance, the agricultural extension bill, passed im 
1914; followed by the voeational educational bill, and that fol- 
lowed by the vocational rehabilitation bill, passed in the last 


Congress, providing for cooperation between the Federal Gov- | paying 


ernment and the’ States with regard to these matters? 

Mr. REED. If the Senator’s illustrations were pertinent 
they would do no more than to prove that we had already 
gone too far in that direction, or that we are now about to 
go too far. But let me eall the Senator’s attention to the line 
of demarcation. 

When you undertake to teach a farmer how to improve his 
wheat or his eorn or his hogs you are dealing purely with an 
economie question. It has nothing to do with government. Se 
with all the other plans that the Senator has spoken of. But 
here you are proposing to authorize the teaching of ideas to a 
Class of men who come to this country. It is a formative process. 
It has to do with ideas. It has to do with the issuance of a 
paper. Mr. President, we have had some experience along that 
line. Congress refused to set up a press censor, and thereupon. 
the President set up Mr. Creel’s bureau, and it furnished a lot. 


_ of the misinformation this country had during the war. 


I am opposed to setting up a governmental directorship of 
ideas. I do not intend to talk any longer about the bill. It is 
perfectly plain to me that you can not have a paper of that kind. 
issued. without the person who issues it ultimately beginning to 
use it for the purpose of controlling the ideas of the people. Per- 
haps with the best intentions, he will nevertheless weave his 
ideas into the teachings, and if we enter upon such a field there 
is no one who ean tell where we will end. 

So. Mr. President, I hope that the item for $75,000 will be 
sticken out. 

Fhe PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
the amendment of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] R 
the amendment of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor]. 

The amendment to the amendment was. agreed to, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is upon the 
mnendment as amended. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, in view of the: 
interesting speech just delivered by the Senator from Missouri,, 
I have been looking forward to a motion from him to strike out 
the word “ Americanization” and substitute in lieu thereof 
“internationalism.” 

Mr. REED. I think that would be an office that ought prop- 
erly to be performed by the Senator who makes the suggestion. 
I would be very glad to vote for it; that is, if we have the. 
League of Nations, 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I find a great deal to commend 
in the bill now before us. I am going to support the bill for an 
Americanization program as presented by the Senator from Iowa. 
[Mr. Kenyon]. The chief objection at this time, I think, is its 
demand upon the Public Treasury, but since: the Senator from 
Towa has greatly reduced the appropriation required I think we 
should at least give it a trial. I think one of the reasons for 
the high cost of living, with which we are all deeply concerned, 
is the high cost of government. 

I wish to present to the Senate a telegram I have just re- 
ceived from the National Wool Growers’ Association, which 
I think is quite illuminating as to a phase of the high cost of 
living problem that deeply concerns the American people to-day. 
I 775 3 Secretary may read the telegram which I send 
to the des 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the tele- 
gram will be read, as suggested. 

The telegram was read, as follows: 

Sarr LAKE City, Uran, January 28, 1920. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. O.: 
Retail clothing ts high, and many people are of the opinion that this 


high price is due to the price of wool. The National Wool Growers’ 
Association desires that the public shall — exactly what part of 


the wool, Allwool three-piece suit of men cloth is to-day re- 
tailing from the stores at $50 to 1 Tor a man we 175 mds, 
Three and one-half yards ds of cloth is required to make a snk The 
weight of cloth for men's clothing 1 all the way from ces 


10 oun 
to Is ounces per yard. The average medium- t winter suit is 
made of goods maigting 14 ounces yard. At 34 yards per zau 
then, the cloth in the entire suit weighs 49 ounces, or slightly o 
pounds, In the manufacture of worsted all-wool cloth it requires tł 
pounds of scoured wool to produce 1 pound of cloth; therefore, to make 


all the cloth in this suit would require 611 Sig ag of scoured woot. or 


say, 62 ounces. Western wool is selling on Boston market tress 
| 70 cents to $2 per scoured Spent, depending on the fineness of the wool. 
56 ß 
nest wool we have a medium gra own as 3 
bh is eral: the mansfacture 
is seling in 
G per scoured As 
the entire suit, then the 
aah the suit happens to be made of 
2 per — L instead 
entire suit will cost $7.37. 
Neither = these amounts he ib 


gues opi of the woolgrower did not receive this much 
shing the wool in the suit, as the wool prices we have used 

are Boston prices. pome —.— to ne ig his wool in Boston 
1 freight, co unting er 10 cents per 


aig sry be ance to find what the 

[Pear actually. re r ag Re bi nl dar AH we 1 ie that the public 

place on shoulders oe our olgtowers only that portion of re- 

neers clothing. a properly belongs to them. 
Nane an Woot GROWERS” ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. re 355 President, this statement is of more than 
ordinary interest when considered in connection with the latest 
official report of the national conferenee board, which brings the 
startling information that from July 1, 1914, to November, 1919, 
cost of clothing has increased 135 per cent, though foodstufis 
increased only 92 per cent, fuel 48 per cent, rent 38 per cent. 

Anxiety eoneerning the continued advance in prices is reported 
general in American business circles by the Federal Reserve 
Board’s recent review of business conditions. It may well be. 
The prevailing high prices are referred to in that report as an 
“unquestionable menace.” This report virtually admits that 
excessive profit taking is beginning to menace business itself 
to kill demand. 

Just now the eountry condemns labor in unsparing terms for 
its exactions, but the evidence is overwhelming that the eause 
of the expensive cost ef living is not laber whelly, but profits. 
It is true that labor demands all it can get that it may live, but 

big business to a great extent, at any rate, keeps on. getting and 
the helpless consumer pays. After the labor is paid profits 
mount to unheard-of heights. 

Can we doubt that the general publie is being sandbagged when 
we know such facts as these: 

The net profits ef the American Woolen Co., after Federal 
taxes had been deducted, were $2,778,600 im 1914, $5,160,295, im 
1915, $8,210,761 in 1916, $15,664,985, in 1917, and $12,824,084 in 
1918. All on an invested capital of twenty-two millions. ‘The 
earnings on its common stock were a share in 1013, $27.05 
a share in 1916, $47.62 a share in 1917, and this year, accordln: 
to best Wall Street information, will exceed $100 a share, or mor 
than the stock’s par value. A year age the watered stock of the 
American Woolen Co., the chief textile company im the Uniti 
States, was quoted on the steck exchange at 43. To-dax it ts 
close to 150, and in recent weeks has been quoted at 156. 

For the wool that goes into a suit of clothes which sells for 
$100 the woor grower receives N. T, says the Wool Growers’ 
Association. This makes the finished garment cost the con- 
sumer more than twelve times the price of the raw material. 
The price of clothing has made enormous advances and is. still 

notwithstanding the American, Woolen Co. cleanest 
up net profits of 56 per cent in 1917 and in 191S—or $2,000,0%) 
more than the $20,000,000 total of the company’s: authorize 
outstanding stock, 


There can be no real shortage of cotton With a erop of 
11,000,000 bales added to 3,600,000 bales left over from 1945, 
but it is a common occurrence, I am told, for the speculators 
on the cotton exchange to boost the crop’s value $50,000,00:), 
in a single day. In one week, during the crop year, they 
actually increased it one-half billion dollars. 

Said the Monroe (N. ©.) Journal a few days ago: 
tn Cotton. Sa several hay ee tas 100 per 3 up on 0 

car but päid a u dividend also. S yee 


erial and mann facturan oe 
otaw materiai ad, manntacturin of 1 


The value of a single load of nate advanced $131.25 at 
Phoenix, Ariz., a recent week while the load was being weighed. 
To this enormous speculative margin the mills and jobbers. add 
a margin of profit more than ample to meet all contingencies. 
Therefore is it any wonder that sheeting now costs nearly as 
much a yard as silk used to? 

A 50 per cent increase in the price of shoes by next summer 
is predicted by the president of the National Shoe Travelers. 
The day this: predietion appeared another extra dividend was 
deelared by the Central Leather Co. The eommon stoek of this 
company was rated at 58 a year ago. It is now quoted around 
105. and a large issue of new stock has recently been added. 
While the people contemplate going barefoot the Leather Trust 
walks on “velvet” made thicker, A year ago it was the war 


the es of yarm at about 


1990 


demand for leather that made shoes high. Now it seems to be 
the peace demand for velvet.“ 

At a time when shoe manufacturers have issued announce- 
ments of still higher prices for shoes, the report of one of the 
great leather corporations shows profits earned of 52 per cent 
on the stock. The stock of most of such corporations orig- 
inally did not represent strictly, dollar for dollar, the money 
invested, but a good part of the stock represented earning 
power. A great deal, or most, of the so-called “water” in 
security issues stands for what the organizers believed the 
concern could earn at a fair dividend rate. But 52 per cent is 
not a fair rate of return on such watered capitalization. As 
long as unrestricted prices of stocks soar in Wall Street we 
must be prepared to pay robbery prices. 

Just now the greatest get-rich-quick game in. America is 
gouging in sugar. It is a mighty sweet and rich business for 
` profit cormorants. The Equalization Board held the refiners 
down as to price. So in the name of Great Britain and France 
they bought up the Cuban sugar crop and exported it to those 
countries at a higher figure than the board would allow these 
men to sell it in the United States. And this Government let 
them do it. As a result the increase in the price of sugar will 
add a billion dollars to the burdens now being borne by the 
American people. The stock of the Cuba-American Sugar Co. 
has advanced more than 200 per cent in the last 12 months— 
probably because of the “sugar shortage.” The remarkable rise 
in its stock quotations indicates it is near a rich mine of easy 
money. 

A year ago the stock of the Crucible Steel Co. was quoted at 
52. To-day it is quoted at 209, and has recently been as high 
as 261. Before this country entered the war the Crucible Steel 
Co. never earned a dividend on its watered stock. The quota- 
tion shows what the best opinion is of its earning power. 

Mr. President, while we were sending the boys to France, 
eating war bread, and conducting all kinds of drives to win the 
war the United States Steel Corporation made $1,300,000,000 
net profit. The price of steel common stock, worthless at the 
beginning, soars to values of unbelief. 

We have 4,000,000 homeless people in the United States as 
a result of the melon cutting in lumber. There has been and 
is shameless profiteering in that industry, yet weekly advances 
of $2 to $5 a thousand are not uncommon. 

Relative to profiteering in lumber, a reliable Kansas lumber 
dealer writes me: 


Ten months ago the wholesale price of the best grade of lath was 
$5.80. We are selling lath to our trade at $10 a thousand, although 


gin to think the only way out is for the public to stop buying. 
an 


much sooner lock u 
under present conditions. So I think it is up to the Government to 


advise the people to stop buying. The Big Five don't get all the hogs 
to slaughter. 

Here is an increase of nearly 250 per cent in 10 months on the 
war price of a staple commodity. In shameless and reckless 
greed the lumber barons now lead the procession. 

Mr. President, the market price of the farmer’s live stock has 
declined nearly 50 per cent, bringing many farmers to the verge 
of bankruptcy. But the high prices the consumer pays for meat 
are virtually unchanged. This is particularly true of pork, 
of which we have a surplus of more than one and a half 
billion pounds, produced last year, besides large quantities in 
storage. 

The Fuel Administration restricted the advance in wages 
asked for by the striking bituminous-coal miners to 14 per cent, 
because at that per cent the consumer would not have to be 
further taxed for his coal. Notwithstanding this estimate, care- 
fully based on facts, Chicago coal dealers, and perhaps others, 
have since advanced the retail price of coal 60 cents or more a 
ton. I have a telegram to-day from Leavenworth, Kans., that 
the publie is being compelled to pay the 14 per cent increase, 
The income-tax returns prove the mine operators get excessive 
profits. During the recent strike it was shown that miners’ 
wages in the soft-coal field were not excessive. But very little, 
or no information whatever, was disclosed in regard to the ac- 
tual profits of the operators, which still are known only to them- 
selves and the bookkeeper. 

Mr. President, all the quotations I have referred to conspire 
to prove that it is profiteering in manufactures, in the great 
industrial corporations, that has sandbagged the public, rather 
than by merchants who deal directly with the consumer. It goes 
behind the retail price. No doubt there is price gouging by 
some of the retailers, but it is the price of goods when they leave 
the factory to which the administration’s best attention should 
be first directed. These gigantic corporations have become 
drunk with unconscionable profits extorted from a too com- 
pliant public The outstanding fact is that there is zowhere 
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the slightest indication of any change in the strategy of the 
great trusts, combines, and industrial corporations in fattening 
their profits. A thief has only to steal half as much property 
these days to commit grand larceny, but it seems a profiteer cor- 
poration may take all it can get from the people and then make 
them pay its war taxes besides, 

Prosecution of 179 profiteers in 18 States has been started by 
the Department of Justice since a penalty was added to the 
Lever Act. In three cases fines and jail sentences haye been im- 
posed. Of these victims of governmental harshness one was 
fined $100 and given a brief stay behind the bars, another was 
fined $250 and given three months, and the third had a fine of 
$5,000 and five months in jail administered to him. These three 
martyrs were hoarders, 

Mr. President, the Department of Justice is to be highly com- 
mended for its efforts to stamp out bolshevism. It took the 
Government Secret Service just a few weeks to round up and 
put in prison 4,500 reds. And when it comes to profiteers, the 
reds are in a pitiful minority. I am glad to see it is now pro- 
posed to have the Secret Service raid the profiteers, the most 
potent promoters of anarchy we have. If this raid is prosecuted 
with vigor and backed up by the imprisonment of profit extor- 
tioners it will have a most wholesome and salutary result. 

We deport the reds, and I heartily approve the Government’s 
efforts in that direction; but our chief trouble makers, the price 
gougers, we still let run wild. If we were to put half as many 
profiteers in jail it seems to me we should be in far less danger 
of contracting the red flu of bolshevism. Our greatest present 
menace is anarchistic greed here at home, For three years we 
have permitted it to do its worst to the devoted people who are 
the backbone of this Nation and who must be its ever-present 
help in time of trouble. In that time we have made 18,000 brand- 
new millionaires, We must stop this thing soon or be prepared 
to take the consequences, not knowing just what those conse- 
quences may be. 

We seem to be bartering not only our own peace of mind but 
all our fine prospects for bettering our condition or serving 
mankind for this miserable mess of pottage. And probably no 
other nation ever had so unparalleled an opportunity. I am 
constantly surprised that so little account is taken of the wrath 
that is stirring among the people at this continuous and wide- 
spread plundering. Washington must soon show it has the nerve 
to deal with these wreckers or must itself reckon with the people. 
Our Government must prove to them its adequacy to govern, 
must prove worthy of its stewardship, or lose their confidence 
and respect. Mr. President, I would not have you understand 
that I have no faith in the wisdom and intelligence of the 
people. It is just because I have this trust in them that I say 
the time has come for Washington to prove its ability to deal 
with this destructive evil. 

Profiteering, to be sure, is not responsible for all our price in- 
flation, but it plainly is responsible for very much of it, and is so 
greatly aggravating our strained economic situation that it is 
becoming the last straw to the people's forbearance. The hard 
way, the expensive way, the dangerous way to reach our rend- 
justment is to let greed break down business, throw industry out 
of gear, men out of employment, and bring on hard times, 
while it continues to play its selfish, shortsighted game of starve- 
out and freeze-out with the people. The saner way would seem 
to be to do what is in our power to do, to meet and conquer these 
eee exploiters as an intelligent and forceful people 
should. 

I earnestly urge as a remedy to meet this emergency an active 
prosecution of profiteers followed by their imprisonment, and a 
law requiring every manufacturer to attach to every article he 
produces the exact price he receives for it. I am confident noth- 
ing else will so quickly reduce and stabilize prices and restore 
business and industry to a safe and sane basis. I also urge 
drastic reduction in Government expenditures, prompt enact- 
ment by Congress of the measures for strict regulation of the 
packing industry, and Federal supervision of cold-storage busi- 
ness. The people can help themselves, too, if they will organize 
to boycott the profit hogs by refusing to buy goods offered at ex- 
tortionate prices. 

Unless we make a real effort to control this orgy of greed we 
shall continue to drift toward the rocks and no one can foretell 
what looked-for or unlooked-for disaster may occur. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I propose to take the time of tha 
Senate for but a very few minutes briefly to discuss the general 
principles of the pending bill, and shall not attempt to go inta 
its details. Official business takes me from Washington on 
Monday next, so I shall not have the opportunity of voting for 
the bill at the hour which by unanimous consent has been set for 
that purpose. Therefore I take advantage of this opportunity 
to express my general viewpoint in reference to the bill. 
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I feel the function of Congress, the function of the Federal 
Government, is to cooperate with the States, to make, so får as 
possible, general suggestions which can be carried out by the 
States, and to use its great power to encourage the States along 
the lines of social reform and in meeting the various problems 
of the day and hour.“ ; 

I thoroughly agree with the observations of some Senators 
that the Government should not enter business. In my judg- 
ment, the function of the Government is not to conduct business 
but to cooperate with business. When the Government attempts 
to conduct business it usually makes a failure of it. I do feel, 
however, that there is a clear distinction between attempting to 
conduct business and attempting to encourage the various States 
which make up the Union of the Federal Goyernment to act in 
consonance with the natural, progressive ideas of the day. 
Either the Government bas no function, if we agree that it 
should not actually conduct the business of the country, or it 
must be agreed that it has the responsibility of encouragement 
and of attempting to stabilize. This bill is along that line, 

I disagree with the view that in attempting to extend this en- 
couragement we are interfering with State government. We are 
not interfering with State government, but, in my opinion, are 
encouraging State government. We are encouraging the vari- 
ous States of the Union to take advantage of. an opportunity 
involving, to some extent, a subsidy of the Government in so far 
as the actual appropriations permit, that will enable them to 
proceed and advance along certain lines: I feel that there is 
not any function of the Federal Government, generally speaking, 
unless it be to encourage the States in meeting the obligations 
that arise and develop from day to day. I feel that the pending 
bill is absolutely in that direction. 

I have stated that I am not going to attempt to discuss the de- 
tails of the bill. They have been gone over, and some amend- 
ments have already been adopted. The idea that the National 
Government should have nothing to do with those things which 
the States should do, in my judgment, is illogical. The Govern- 
ment is a Government of all the States; it has a certain general 
responsibility, concurrently with the States; and certainly its 
main responsibility would be by the joining of the intellect or 
the joining of the abilities of the representatives of all the States 
of the Union in these two bodies. to encourage the States 
mutually to proceed with it along the lines of advancement, I 
think that that is the main and first function of the Goyernment. 

We do not make money; we spend money. If we attempt to 
make money, we usually lose money. We have a responsibility 
to help encourage und to help develop the States along lines that 
are designed by this bill. So, if 1 should be here on Monday 
next the bill would receive my vote on the affirmative side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah | Mr. Saroor] as amended. 

Mr. KENYON, I rise to inquire as to the parliamentary situa- 
tion. Has the Reed amendment to the Smoot umendment been 
adopted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment has been adopted. 

Mr. KENYON, I was out of the Chamber, and I do not know 
whether or not the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] 
was here; but I was opposed to that amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. STERLING. I was not in the Chamber. 

Mr. KENYON. I think the amendment to the amendment 
may be reserved for action in the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does not think that 
either the Senator from Iowa or the Senator from South Dakota 
was on the floor when the amendment was submitted. 

Mr. STERLING. I do not recall that I was. 

Mr. KENYON. When I left the Chamber the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Rerep] was discussing Herbert Hoover, and I 
thought it perfectly safe to go to the lunch room. 

Mr. STERLING, I did not know the Senator from Missouri 
had offered an amendment. I heard him speaking in reference 
to an amendment that he would like to see made to the bill, but 
I did not know that he had offered such an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment was adopted. 

Mr. KENYON. There were not many “ayes” on this proposi- 
tion, I am sure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There were three or four ayes 
and no nays. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator from Missouri is not present, 
but I desire to ask for a reconsideration of the vote by which 
the amendment of the Senator from Missouri to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah was agreed to. Perhaps that 
could be done in the Senate, or I think I could reserve a vote 
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That amendment to the amend- 


upon the substitute in the Senate. 
right to have another vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The substitute has now been 
reconsidered and is before the Senate. ` 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask a parliamentary ques- 
tion. If the substitute is now adopted und goes into the 
Senate with a vote reserved on the substitute in the Senate, 
could we, in the Senate, vote on the Reed amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. When it gets into the Senate, 
the question will be upon the adoption of the substitute amend- 
ment as agreed to as in Committee of the Whole. 

: Mr. KENYON. So that we could not go into the other ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. KENYON. I am going to send for the Senator from 
Missouri to come into the Chamber. In the meantime, if no 
other Senator desires to take the floor, I wil have to speak 
until the Senator from Missouri returns 

Mr. HARRISON rose. 

Mr. KENYON. Unless the Senator from Mississippi desires 
to proceed. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
Towa. - 

Mr. KENYON. That is the first time any Senator has ever 
complimented me in that way. Has the Senator from Missis- 
sippi any amendment to offer? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I have some amendments to offer 
when other amendments are disposed of. 

Mr, KENYON. Would it not be possible to have the sub- 
stitute for section 3 gó over for a few moments? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It may be passed over tem- 
porarily by unanimous consent. 

Mr. KENYON. That would enable us to proceed with other 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment is passed over temporarily. 

Mr. KENYON. That will giye the Senator from Mississippi 
an opportunity to offer his amendments, ö 

Mr. HARRISON. I wanted to call up the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS], to come in 
at the end of section 11, I believe. I think the Senate ought 
to vote on that amendment. The Senator from Tennessee is 
sick and unable to be present. 

Mr. KENYON. Section 11 has been stricken from the bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. It is difficult to tell just what is in the 
bill, so many provisions have been stricken from if. 

Mr. KENYON. There might be an udvantage in adjourning 
and haying a reprint of the bill and taking these matters up 
on Monday. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think that is a very good suggestion. 
If we can have a reprint of the bill, we can tell just what 
there is in the bill now. 3 

Mr. KENYON. I think that would be valuable; and if we 
can first have a reconsideration of the amendment of the 
Senator from Missouri to the amendment of the Senator from 
Utah, then we can adjourn. 

Mr. HARRISON. I wish to offer an amendment—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa can 
lodge his motion now to reconsider the vote by which that 
amendment was adopted. 

Mr. REED entered the Chamber. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri 
has now come in. I had supposed that the Senator from Mis- 
souri would take a little more time in his very interesting 
discussion. I had to leave the Chamber, and that seemed to be 
the only opportunity to go down to the Junch room and Hoover- 
ize. I found that the Senator had finished his address on this 
interesting subject much before I had expected and his amend- 
ment had been adopted. Would the Senator haye any objection 
to having that reconsidered? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I saw that the Senator was out, 
and I myself would haye asked to have the amendment go 
over, but I did not see any way to do it. Of course I will 
agree to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the vote 
whereby the amendment of the Senator from Missouri was 
adopted will be reconsidered. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, the substitute offered by the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Ssoor] for section 3 cut the amount 
of the appropriation, and cut the amount that could be used 
in any publication. Now, I know that the view of the Senator 
from Missouri is that no amount should be used at all in the 
publication of anything by tke Bureau of Education or the 
Department of the Interior. It seems to me, however, that that 


Would not that give the 


I desire to listen to the Senator from 


Without objection, the amend- 
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is an important work. I know it may be abused, as every- 
thing else in the Government may be abused. They have been 
issuing a little bulletin called “Americanization.” Some 28,000 
copies of it have been going around the country, and it has 
done good. This appropriation is very small. The whole thing 
is more or less of an experiment. No serious damage could be 
done, short of losing the money—which, of course, is some dam- 
age—and much good may be accomplished. I know that the 
Bureau of Education and the Department of the Interior are 
very anxious that some sum should remain in the bill for that 
purpose. That is why I feel that the amendment of the Senator 
from Missouri should be defeated. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not desire to go over the 
ground that I went over before. Seventy-five thonsand dollars 
devoted to the business of teaching men to become American 
citizens will amount to absolutely nothing. You have got to 
reach this great multitude of men on very much broader lines 
than that, About all that it amounts to is to give these gentle- 
men that much money for press-agency work. I think this 
Government has spent not less than $10,000,000, and I suspect 
$100,000,000, in the last four years in paying gentlemen’s 
salaries and for the white paper that they have used in prais- 
ing their superiors, some of whom are now running for Presi- 
dent, and I do not want to see any more of it done. I think 
we have arrived at a time when we ought to determine whether 
or not the American people have got any sense themselves, or 
whether all the brains are concentrated here in Washington. 
My opinion ‘is that you can take a compass and set it down 
in any part of the United States and describe a circle that will 
embrace as many people as there are in Washington, including 
the Senate, and you will have as much brains and patriotism 
as you have here in Washington, even if we include in the 
Washington population the Congress and the White House. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. STERLING. I jast want to ask the Senator a question, 
I have not heard—or, if it was read since the Senator came in, 
I do not know now—the scope of the Senator's amendment. 

Mr, REED. I moved to strike out the paragraph that appro- 
priates $75,000 for publications. 

Mr. STERLING. Was that substituted in lieu of the $500,000? 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
the substitute of the Senator from Utah for section gan entirely 
new section, limiting salaries and limiting the number of em- 
ployees and reducing to $75,000 the amount for publications— 
has been adopted. That action has been reconsidered; and the 
motion of the Senator from Missouri was to strike out the $75,000, 
leaving nothing for publications. 

Mr. STERLING. May I ask the Senator from Missouri a 
question, then? This being an Americanization bill, and the 
education having to be along particular and peculiar lines— 
the dissemination of information with regard to American insti- 
tutions, the principles of the American Constitution, and so 
forth—does not the Senator think that an appropriation of that 
limited amount, $75,000, could be used and should be used in 
carrying out the purposes of the bill? I do not like to see every 
dollar that is to be devoted to that purpose stricken out of this 
bill. 

Mr. REED. But when the Senator speaks of an Americaniza- 
tion bill, he means a bill to teach the principles of the American 
Republic. Is that what the Senator understands? 

Mr. STERLING. Partly, and in one of the provisions of this 
bill it is so provided. The substitute which I had the honor of 
offering myself provides for the teaching of the fundamentals 
of civil government, the principles of the American Constitu- 
tion, and American history. 

Mr. REED. And love of the American Republic? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. 

Mr. REED. Do you hot think your bill will be obsolete when 
you mild reservationists have internationalized this country so 
thut we no longer have a National Government? 

Mr. STERLING. Oh, that is aside from the question. 

Mr, REED. No; it is not aside from the question. 

Mr. STERLING. We are not considering the League of Na- 
tions now. 

Mr. REED. I think we are obliged to, because at this mo- 
ment—not in the Congress, but back of the Congress, behind 
locked doors, with the keyhole stopped—a conference is being 
held. It is a conference of gentlemen who have hitherto de- 
manded open covenants, openly arrived at.“ It is made up, to 
a large extent, of men who have denounced the secret caucus as 
dangerous to the Republic. 
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Mr. STERLING. Let me say to the Senator that I know noth- 
ing about such a conference. I have not been invited to attend 
one, 

Mr. REED. I am giving you some light. 
ting rendy to deliver your vote. 

Mr. STERLING. Well, we will see whether they do or not. 

Mr. REED. This body of gentlemen is dealing and trafficking 
secretly. It is not dealing with principles at all, but is en- 
deavoring to find out how it can fix things so that a few waver- 
ing votes may be secured. It is either self-appointed or ap- 
pointed by so-called “leaders” without any authority. Never- 
theless these gentlemen are fixing up an international program 
for the Senator from South Dakota to accept while these lead- 
ers are trying to patch up a compromise in order to put over 
a contract based upon the idea of internationalism, and while 
they are doing that you propose to appropriate money to teach 
the old, wicked, selfish doctrine of nationalism! 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. STERLING. I simply want to say to the Senator that I 
do not think any of this money is to be spent abroad. This 
money devoted to the purposes of Americanization will all be 
spent here, and will not be spent internationally. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Missouri how the conference that he speaks of is getting along? 

Mr. REED. I do not know. I understand that there has 
been some trouble, 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, perhaps I might suggest 
to the Senator that there is a saying that “In the kingdom of 
the blind a one-eyed man is king.“ It is under that myopic 
guidance that the conference is proceeding, I think. 

Mr. KENYON. Does not the Senator from Missouri think it 
might be a good idea to spend some of this money on these 
5 bulletins and have them sent to the confer- 
ence 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, that will all depend upon who is 
selected to write the bulletins. If you gave the task to one class, 
they would anxiously promulgate the doctrine that we ought 
to be glad to be recognized as the equal of a British colony, and 
therefore that true Americanism would consist In the surrender 
of the sovereignty of this Nation. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. REED. Just a moment, There might be, then, the other 
class, the mild reservationists, who would insist that we yield 
only part of our sovereignty, that we wade in about to our 
knees and then stand there trembling, wondering whether we 
were going to be overwhelmed by the next wave or whether 
we will be able to make shore. There might also be another 
class of old-fashioned, wicked people, who still believe that the 
American fiag is the greatest flag in all the world, who would 
not exchange the star of a single State for an entire inter- 
national constellation, who would not surrender the right of a 
single American citizen for the benefit of the subjects of any 
foreign power. We might happily have that old-fashioned doc- 
trine taught. In that case I would be satisfied. 

The point that I am making, abandoning all satire, is this: 
Whoever writes this bulletin on Americanism will teach his kind 
of Americanisns in these days when we have so many different 
kinds of Americans. I am not willing that the Government's 
money should be spent in that way. When I consider that Mr. 
Hoover landed here a few months ago and solenmly asserted 
before the Agricultural Committee that the only residence he 
had on earth was the Willard Hotel, and that he had arrived 
there that morning, when we find him regarded as a presi- 
dential possibility, I am not willing to trust to the Americanism 
of all the publicists who may seek to teach Americanism. Let 
me suggest while we are on the subject that we complete the 
ticket. Why not Hoover and Creel? [Laughter.] 

It is the truth, the very truth, that when they were here in 
Washington together the old quotation, “‘How good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity,” applied. 
If you had a ticket composed of Hoover and Oreel, you would 
have two masters of publicity, but in this case the copartnership 
would not be obliged to go outside and hire talent and import 
it and bring it here from England, as Mr. Hoover did when he 
organized this publicity bureau down here at the Capital. In 


They are now get- 


the next place Mr. Creel's lack of knowledge of English politics 
could be supplied by Mr. Hoover, and the lack of American 
geography which Mr. Hoover is burdened with could be sup- 
plied by Mr. Creel, who is a much-traveled man, In the third 
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place they are both very progressive and forward-looking gentle- 
men. 

The opinions of Mr. Creel have been embalmed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, and it will be discovered upon reading them 
that he is almost abreast of the times and nearly up to the ad- 
vanced kind of politics we are now being taught. I do not 
know whether he has yet advocated the licensing of all inter- 
state business in order that it can be controlled, but I am sure 
he would readily accept that doctrine. If he did, and we had 
Mr. Hoover for President, and had a general law for the licens- 
ing of every man engaged in interstate business, so that 
every man, from the corner grocer to the great manufacturer, 
would be under a Government license; and if that power were 
by Mr. Hoover administered, as he has already exercised the 
license power, truly Mr. Hoover could run this country in every 
part of its business and in all of its life. 

At the same time Mr. Creel, as the boss of publicity, could 
teach the American people what they were to think and the pro- 
gressive ideas they might entertain. Of course, the whole ought 
to be supplemented by such a law as has been proposed by Mr. 
Palmer, whereby every citizen of the United States who dares 
think out loud might be incontinently dragged to jail, haled be- 
fore a Federal court sitting perhaps some hundreds of miles 
away from his home, bankrupted in his purse, and destroyed in 
his reputation—the picture of a free country would be perfect. 
What a glorious country this would be. 

But I do not want ½ talk about Hoover any more. This 
much is true of the pending bill. It proposes to put into the 
hands of somebody the business of teaching Americanism and 
to pay for it out of the taxpayers’ money, and I am unwilling 
that any individual shall be picked to teach the people of this 
country Americanism, because he will teach his kind of Ameri- 
canism, his ideas of Americanism. It would not do to seek to 
escape this by saying that it is only $75,000, and it does not go 
far. It goes far enough to impress itself upon the public opin- 
ion of the country, or else it is not of any value at all; it is 
wasted. It goes far enough to impress itself upon the forming 
opinion of these foreigners, or else it does not amount to any- 
thing. If it does affect opinion and help shape that opinion, 
then it is highly important that Americanism in its proper 
sense should be taught. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. KENYON, If we can not rely on anyone to teach Ameri- 
canism, can we rely on any histories of America that may be 
written? They must be written by some man or woman, and 
in the last analysis is there not the same argument against both? 

Mr. REED. I will state the difference: I would be against 
an official history of the United States unless it was a mere 
matter of the statement of absolute facts preserved, as we 
now preserve them, in our statistical reports, for if the Govern- 
ment of the United States were to be permitted to write a 
history of itself at the public expense, it could cover every 
iniquity, every sham, every fraud, and describe all acts as in 
the public interest. 

Let me point out to the Senator the distinction between the 
two propositions. The Senator asked me if there might not 


be mistakes made if we had individuals writing history.“ 


Yes; there might be something worse than mistakes made if 
the Government wrote the history. There might be a de- 
liberate_attempt to mislead. But if the Government does not 
attempt to write the history, if it is left to private individuals 
to write the history, then if private individual A“ writes a 
false history it has to stand upon its merit. It is subject to the 
scrutiny of everybody, and private individual “B” is very 
likely to write a history showing that private individual “A” 
did not tell the truth, that he was mistaken; and the great 
public, still possessing a modicum of common sense, judges 
between the two, and forms its opinion as to which is the proper 
and true story. 

So if we do not attempt to have a governmental teaching of 
what constitutes Americanism, but leave that to the press, the 
pulpit, the law school, and all the agencies of enlightenment, 
the intelligence of the people will form a very correct con- 
clusion. But when the Government goes to teaching what con- 
stitutes Americanism you will have the Government teaching 
that true Americanism is written in the platform of the domi- 
nant party. That is the objection to it. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. REED. I do. 


Mr. KENYON. That leads me to ask the Senator about an 
utterance or a program of another one of the candidates for 
President. He has discussed two of them, I think, this after- 
noon. Mr. Bryan has suggested that the Government ought 
to issue an official bulletin giving facts to the people; that the 
press of to-day is in such a condition that it does not give the 
people the real facts. Now, is there not something to be said 
in favor of that? 

Mr. REED. No; that is wholly unnecessary as long as we 
have the Commoner and a multitude of other papers. 

Mr. KENYON, But suppose they do not have access to the 
Commoner? ° 

Mr. REED. They can all have access at a dollar a year. 

Mr. KENYON. They all have not the dollar. 

Mr. REED. In these days a man who can not get a dollar 
in order to get a newspaper like the Commoner is so poor that 
he would not be able to get to the polls. 

No, Mr. President, and without indulging in any satiré toward 
Mr. Bryan—I am not going to discuss all presidential possi- 
bilities—Mr. Bryan has done one or two things in the last few 
days that have very greatly pleased me. In the first place, he 
has said to the American people that article 10 of the League of 
Nations will not do. 

In the second place, he has declared that the acceptance of 
a mandate by this country is a thing that is against the spirit 
of our institutions. Since I am invited by the chairman of the 
committee into this field for mowing June grass with a dull 
scythe, let me call attention to that article of Mr. Bryan. I 
have not the Commoner with me, but this is a quotation from 
the Kansas City Star, a very large and influential paper. The 
quotation is in a telegram from Washington: 

Mr. Bryan says in the Commoner that a mandate would be very 
objectionable to the American people,” and continues: 

“In the first place, it is contrary to the theory upon which our 
Government rests.” 

The Senator from Iowa appealed for my opinion about Mr. 
Bryan, and I hope he will pay attention to this. 

Mr. KENYON. I am going to listen very attentively. 

Mr. REED. The article proceeds, quoting Mr. Bryan: 

In the first place it is contrary to the theory upon which our Gov- 
ernment rests, and our country will not be willing to step down from 
its high position and indorse the doctrine upon which land-grabbing 
empires have tried to justify the exploitation of helpless countries. 
The pretext is resorted to by one of two classes, namely, those who use 
it to cover their greed and those who use it to cloak their aristocratic 
ideas. As our country has neither hunger nor the aristocratic 
germ there is no reason why we should enter pon any scheme of 
cen i without the consent of the governed. In the second place 
t wonld involve us ir che politics of the Old World, and tbe word 
“ politics” over there has a very different meaning from that given to 
it in this 8 In Europe and Asia they have not yet risen to the 
point of governing for the benefit of the gorneg here would be 
no scramble for mandates if service was the predominant idea. But 
service is not the predominant idea; it is commercial advantage, and 
we would at once me involved in the schemes of the commercial 
nations, each seeking an advantage over the other. We would not do 
justice to any one of the rivals without offending the others, and we 
could not favor outsiders without doing injustice to domestic interests, 

That is the excerpt that is printed. I have not the original 
here, but I have no doubt that is perfectly correct. 

So I am glad that Mr. Bryan condemns another and a very 
important part of this document that we are asked to accept. 
He has at last stated, in a voice which I am sure will be heard 
over the country, what I have said in my weak way on a num- 
ber of public occasions. He has said it perhaps better ; but what 
I said was that “ mandatory” is only a polite name for military 
conquest; that it means nothing more nor less than that some 
people or some nation is to be held in subjection at the point 
of the sword; that an armed soldiery is to be quartered upon 
them; and that they are to be compelled, if necessary by fire and 
sword, to submit themselves to the will of another people. 

You may call that a mandatory if you please, but Rome called 
it conquest; Great Britain called it conquest; France called it 
conquest; the United States of America called it conquest up 
to the very moment when it became necessary or desirable, 
according to the opinions of some gentlemen, to sanctify these 
conquests, whereupon they sought out the gentle term “ man- 
datory.” : 

Since I am off the track of the argument we are having, and 
referring again to Mr. Hoover, let me put this into the RECORD, 
since the question of his citizenship is raised: On the 8th day of 
May, 1917, he testified before the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. He had arrived in this city only two or three 
days before. I will read these questions a little out of order. 
The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Smirna] propounded this ques- 
tion to Mr. Hoover: 


When did you get back? 
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That is, back. from Europe. Mr. Hoover had deseribed how 
he had been over there transacting business with the food con- 
trollers of England. 

I arrived here on Thursday. 

The first question that was asked Mr. Hoover in this exam- 
ination, which occurred on the 8th day of May, which succeeded 
the Thursday of his arrival, was this: 

PS 8 Mr. Hoover, will you please state your full name and 


A M name is Herbert C. Hoover; and I am at present at the Willard 

Hotel, this city, which is my only residence now. 

“Which is my only residence now.” But since he has started 
to run for President he claims California has, I understand, been 
his residence all the time. When he got back here from England 
he said that the Willard Hotel was his only residence; but at 
that time he owned a house in London, where his goods, wa 
and chattels were located. = 

In Who's Who in America, written in 1916-17, volume 9, 
will be found this information. 

Mr. GORE. Who's Who in America is not confined to Ameri- 
cans? 

Mr. REED. Oh, no. Who's Who in America does not limit 
itself to Amerieans. This is what appears in the volume to 
which I have referred: 

Hoover, Herbert Clark, engineer * © œ 
ton 8 London. Offices: 1 London Wall Buildings, London, E. 
England; 71 Broadway, New York; Mills Building, San Francisco. 
1 is a great deal more about that that I want to say 

er on. 

Mr. President, since we have been led into this discussion of 
Mr. Hoover, I want to have it appear in the Recorp that the New 
York American to-day prints on its front page a statement giving 
the names of the men who attended the luncheon at which was 
launched the candidacy of Mr. Hoover for President of the 
United States. The statement is accompanied by the pictures of 
the men who were present at the luncheon. 

It will be recalled that the New York World, which is owned 
by the Pulitzer estate, or by the members of that family, indorsed 
Mr. Hoover a day or two ago. The editorial indorsed him 
whether he ran as a Demoerat or as a Republican or as a hybrid. 
The New York American prints the pictures of the principal din- 
ner guests. That of Mr. Raiph Pulitzer, owner of the World, ap- 
pears at the left. Next to him is Mr. Frank I. Cobb, editor of the 
New York World. Next to them is Viscount Edward Grey, Brit- 
ish Ambassador to the United States, and next to him Herbert O. 
Hoover, who is labeled “ corporation director and friend of Presi- 
dent Wilson.” Next to him is Col. E. M. House, President Wil- 
son’s—this states “political handyman,” but I will withdraw 
those words. Then next is Cleveland H. Dodge, millionaire Wall 
Street financier, and then Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Philadelphia pub- 
lisher. The statement of the article is—and I am reading the 
headlines 

sat in at famous gatherin, ‘ol. House 

Tais . to ae 5 eandidate . Viren. ie 

8 Stot and tee Laglieh ihe Eve, oe 

aee ‘and Hoover boom started. 0 
T ask permission to insert in the Recorp, without reading, the 

article in full. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The article referred to is as follows: 

Tun BRITISH Exvox Sar IN at FAMOUS GATHERING—COL., House HAD 
Frve GUESTS at LUNCHEON TO FIX on CANDIDATE TO ScccenD Woop- 
now WILSON—AIM OF THE GATHERIXG Was TO (Hos A Man WHO 
Wourop Canny Our Presipent’s POLICIES—NEWSPAPEES, WALL 


STREET, AND THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT REPRESENTED, AND HOOVER 
Boom STARTEÐ, 


Herbert C. Hoover, whose candidacy for the Presidency was publicly 
launched recently, was in this city yesterday consulting with his New 
H. Dodge, the Morgans, and 
notably the New York Central. 
anamaker’ aper, gives 
„Which 


Home: Red House, Horn- 


certain 
The P 


Cobb, rı 

tively, owner and editor of the New York World; Cleveland H. Dodge, 
Wall Street financier ; hiladcl busher: and 
Viscount Edward Grey 


nat- 
urally, the British ambassador is anxious to see policies 3 
which have been so advantageous to England. 

Mr. Pulitzer and Mr. Cobb represent the New York World, which has 
been the supporter of the a istration through thick and thin, and 
is generally recognized as the official organ of the administration. 

Ir. Curtis is publisher of the Saturday Evening Post, the Phila- 
er, and other publications, 


delphia Public Le 


DODGE A WALL STREET FINANCIER. 

Mr. Dodge is a leading Wall Street financier, connected with many of 
the big interests. He is known to the public mainly as a heavy con» 
tributer to Mayor Mitchel’s. $2,000,000 election fund. Ue was also 
known as a large contributor to the Wilson campaign fund Mr. Dodge 
Tg 33 tho 2 . 2 8 eon ae reg ig e 

odge Mining Co., whi porte: wo! 
bte Bisbee, Ariz, mining properties, which caused great public 
furore at the time. 
. House is well known. He has been the right hand of the 
W. administration and probably is still, although a statement wag 
en out fer political purposes that he had bad a difference with Mr, 


North American’s articie follows; at the time this 

425 the presence of Viscount Grey at Col. Hanses 

resence there has been fully verified, and the list pow stand: above 
Detaled, including the Bri ambassador : 2 asn 


“ COL. HOUSE DINNER WAS BIRTHPLACE OF HOOVER BOOM—TEXAN’S 
TACTICS SEEN IN SUDDEN CALL FOR CANDIDATE. 
“WASHINGTON, January 22. 

ence of the Hoover star in the firmament of presi- 
and carefully laid 2 nae the 1 * teats 72 5 Peak. 
s. under rection o t g 

dent maker, Col. 5 nonae isdn INAI tig 8 
8 chron o! e Hoover m s with the return from 
Europe of Col. House, sick in body and sore at heart over the heart- 
less tment he had suffered at the hands of President Wilson, Hav- 
ing had the luxury of private ownership of a presidential administra- 
tion for more six years, Col. House refused to be thrown in the 

Arari OnE ceremony; EE 7 

g was done or to December n the way of gett! a new 
President for the Gator little Texas colonel docs net Fata —.— The 
first fact of record is that on December 4 the New York World, whose 
chief recent claim to fame had been Its unfaltering devotion to Presi- 
—.— 8 editorially announced that it would net stand for a third 
“The very next day, December 5, Col. House gave a dinner at his 
88 Amo the colonel's guests were Ralph Pulitzer and 
Cobb, respectively owner and editor of the World; Cleveland H, 
Dodge, a Nig Bin man. hitherto a friend of the President and CoL 
5 and Cyrus H. K. Curtis, pu ef the Publie Ledger, of 


Uadeiphia. 

“On the following Monday, December 8, the World published a stor 
in which its yeteran political reporter, Louis Seibold, oceupied severa 
columns telling that Col. House and the President were on the outs. 
A great deal of the several columus was taken up with a recapitula- 
tion of the eolonel’s value as a counselor and his shrewdness as a 
political manager. 

“Soon Hoover talk began to spring up with apparent spontaneity in 
various quarters. There was mysterious discussion as to his availability 
as a candidate for either party. Hoover headquarters were opened here 
and there, frequently under the management of a former member of 
Mr. Hoover's food administration. 

“About the middle of December the Public Ledger devoted nearly two 
columns of space to exalting Mr. Hoover, without decla: fer him for 
President; but, as the Ledger did not retract or mitigate its praise next 
day, it was considered very showy for the Ledger. 

“About that time came the announcement that a group of capitalists 
had purchased the Was ton Herald. 

“Among these were Charles R. Crane and Julius Barnes. Crane is a 
rich Chicago manufacturer. who had been g big contributor to the Wilson 
campa and had since that time been on intimate terms with Col 
House. Barnes is the Federal wheat dictator and a close friend of 
Hoover. himself. 

“About a week ago 
for President, attempted to classif 
Republican, but served warning on 
aecept Hoover as a candidate the Democrats might 
ot alluring chance to have a wi candidate. Incidentally he 

ve a sort ef vicarious assurance that . Hoover would accept the 

mocratic nomination, 

“The matter was put by the reporters to Mr. Hoover, who was ready 
with an oracular — it left him free to do anything that occasion 


the New York World made its declaration for 
the World said it would be giad to 
tform that ‘ represented the histori- 


apport he Repnbilean 
candidate on a platform representing the kind of government which Mr. 
Hoover exem lined in bis publie career.’ 

“The World's declaration set the old Democratic organization by the 
ears. The Senators who meekly bave taken orders from Wilson for 
seven years in the nope of inheriting his mantle coulan't see Hoover 
with a teleseope, and they it to the world. 

“But the widespread Hoover uprising left joubt that the 

c, a 


the m the 
that the little Texas colonel will give another dinner. 
appearances that would make Hoover unanimous in the Democratic con- 
vention. Always with the possible exception of Mr. Bryan in the doubt- 
ful background,” 
CURTIS’S NEWSPAPER DECLARES HOOVER IS WILSON’S CANDIDATB. 

Strangely enough, yesterdey morning, at the same time the North 
Antica ntad its story, the Philadelphia Public Lodger, owned by 
Cyrus H, E. Curtis, one of the guests at Col. House's luncheon and a 
very close friend of Mr. Wilson, 1 In its most prominent ition 
on the first page a that Herbert Hoover is Woodrow Wilson's 
candidate for the White House. The story appeared under this bead: 

“OOVER CHOICE OF WILSON POR THE PRESIDENCY.” 

The mt under a Washington date line, began: 

Herbert C. Hoover is Woodrow Wilson's candidate for the Presi- 
dency. That assurance was given to the Public Ledger correspondent 
— tom a quarter which bears every indication of beling well in- 
form 


1920. 
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Beyond question Mr, Hooyer is the choice of Mr. Wilson for the 
Presidency, and he will to a large extent secure the support of all the 
ete followers of Mr. Wilson and all the supporters of Mr. Wilson's 
policies. 

Mr. REED. I also ask to put in the Recorp, from the same 
paper, a cable dispatch of January 29, 1917, sent from London 
by Charles H. Grasty, staff correspondent. It will be interest- 
ing, I think, to Senators. 

There being no objection, the cable dispatch was ordered to 
be printed in the Recozp, as follows: 

DRITAIN WANTED BELOVED HOOVER TO TURN ENGLISH. 


Hoover, a resident of England for most of the time from 


Herbert 
8 Was so well thou N Great Britain that officials 


on eS if Th 
citizen, and I don't 
of Lords would not have been beyond his reach if he 


change his allegiance.” 
in Bewick, Mo: & Co., mine operators, 
til director of 


Mr. Hoover was a 
i Gres (td h OOD 
m n 3 
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Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I merely wish to say a word 
in reply to the Senator from Missouri. In view of what he has 
said in the general lines of his argument, he ought to be in favor 
of the bill and use all his eloquence and his efforts to favor this 
particular item, because the bill is for Americanization as 
against internationalization; it is for as against 
internationalism. It is to prevent the spread of a dectrine 
taught by the whole tribe of internationalists. 

The Senator from Missouri referred in his last remarks to 
what would be published and sent out by the Secretary of the 
Interior. The course of study under this system, the plan pro- 
vided for in the bill, is to be adopted by the several States, and 
may even be adopted and carried out without the approval of 
the Secretary of the Interior. They have a system of reporting 
te the Secretary of the Interior under the previsiens of the bill, 
it is true, but the several States will have the initiative in all 
the work that is done under the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gronna in the chair). The 
question is on the amendment of the Senator from Missouri 
IMr. Rerp] to the amendment of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor]. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator from Iowa is going to make 
n motion to adjourn, why not let it go over until Monday? 

Mr. KENYON. I have no objection, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. HARRISON. I should like to offer an amendment so that 
it may be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. è 

Mr. Harrison’s amendment is at the end of section 2, to insert 
the following proviso: 

t such c as ibed the of the 
e 


attend 
whole or m part from any funds provided for under the provisions of 
this act, as will reimburse the Treasury of the United Sta 


Mr. HARRISON. I understand the Senator from Iowa is 
going to ask to have the bill reprinted? 

Mr. KENYON. I am going to make that request. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill now under consideration be reprinted 
with the amendments as adopted. 

Mr. SMOOT, Will the Senator withhold that request just a 
moment? Does the Senator intend to proceed further with the 
bill this afternoon? 

Mr. KENYON, No. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have some amendments to offer. 

Mr. KENYON, The Senator has some amendments about 
which there will be no controversy? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think there will be no controversy about the 
one I will offer first. If there is, I will say to the Senator that 
I will withdraw it. 

On behalf of my colleague [Mr. Kins] who is ill at home, and 
at his request, I offer the following amendment 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is an amendment pending 
at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I will withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. KENYON. I renew my request that the bill now under 
consideration may be reprinted with the amendments as adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

SEDITIOUS ACTS AND UTTERANCES. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have been requested by the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] to ask to have inserted in 
the Record an analysis of the Sterling bill, by Prof. Zechariah 
Chafee, jr., of the Harvard Law School, and also a memorandum 
on the Sterling bill and the Graham bill by Dr. F. C. Howe. 


A a PRESIDING OFFICER. Withont objection, it is so or- 
er 


The matter referred to is as follows: 
{Analysis of the Sterling bill, by Prof. Zechariah Chafee, fr., of Harvard 
Law School.] 


“The Sterling bill against sedition, which has just passed the 
Senate, will, if it becomes law, be the first restriction by Congress 
of liberty of speech in time of peace, with the exception of the 
notorious sedition act of 1798, which was opposed by Marshall 
and denounced as unconstitutional by Jefferson and Madison. 
Without any legislation against adyocates of violence and revo- 
tution this country has gone safely through much worse crises 
than the present. 

“James Ford Rhoades, in the last volume of the history of 
the United States, tells how in the midst of the great railroad 
strikes of 1877, when unemployment was larger than ever before 
or since, a big communist meeting took place in New York. 
The Seventh Regiment was held in readiness to put down any 
actual disorder, but there was no interference with anything 
that was said. The speakers indulged in the wildest kind of 
talk, but everything went off tamely. 

“Arthur Woods used the same wise policy with success when 
he became police commissioner of New York City during the 
hard times of the summer of 1914. Under the previous admin- 
istration the police had been breaking up anarchistie meetings, 
which were held in Union Square every Saturday afternoon, and 
the crowds were in an excited, defiant, and bitter moed. When 
Mr. Woods took office he told the police to interfere in case of 
any actual disturbance, but net to stop any speaker. A hundred 
plain-clothes men were scattered through the crowd Singly on 
the watch for violence to nip any attempt in the bud, but beyond 
that they were to radiate good nature and try to maintain an 
atmosphere of quiet and calm. Mr. Woods says: 

“The of method was almost unbelievably successful. ‘here 
was no diso: the 
Shri edgar ear ae ee 


“Why shouid we abandon this traditional American method 
of dealing with hot-headed agitators and revive the odious sedi- 
tion act of 1798? 

“It may be urged that the Sterling bill does not impose penal- 
ties on radical discussion, but simply punishes those who advo- 
cate the overthrow of this Government or changes in its form 
by means of force. We ought to remember, however, that re- 
formers who get excited are pretty sure to take the position that 
force is justifiable if peaceful methods fall to gain what they 
consider right. In the past we have felt it wiser to let them 
talk than to cause much greater bitterness in them and in their 
friends by throwing them into prison. We have refused to arrest 
them unless there was a real danger that the lawlessness which 
they advocate would immediately take place. 

“Under the Sterling bill, however, it will be possible to go 
through any socialist or communist book or speech with a fine- 
tooth comb and probably find a sentence here or there which can 
be interpreted as advocating revolution. Thus it will be pos- 
sible to imprison almost any radical agitator in the absence of 
any real danger of revolution. There will be a serious tempta- 
tion to those in authority in times of great strikes and other 
excitement to make use of this law to bottle up the leaders, It 
is too powerful a weapon to.intrust any human with. 

“If Judge George W. Anderson is right in his statement that 
90 per cent of the pro-German plots never existed in spite of our 
fear of them, and that there is no greater reason to anticipate 
serious “ red ” plots, then it is Just as safe as it ever was to treat 
revolutionary talk with contempt. 

“On the ether hand, if there is any real plot to overthrow 
the Government of the United States by force or to hinder the 
execution of its laws, we do not need any new legislation to deal 
with such a conspiracy. Section 6 of the Federal Penal Code 
of 1910 gives the Government ample power to deal vigorously 
with any such emergency. This section reads: 

“If two mo in any 0 3 
mubject t0 the Jorisdiction of the United Beater, Conk to orertione 
2 KVV 
United States, or by foree to seize, take, or possess any property of the 
United States con to the authority thereof, they shall cach be 

than $5,000, or imprisoned not more than six years, or 

“In addition, every State has laws to punish severely any 
successful or unsuccessful attempt te destroy life and property 
by bombs and other violent means. We have enongh legislation 
now to protect us against any real danger. 

“The third and fourth sections of the Sterling bill are par- 
ticularly objectionable because they make it a crime to send 
through the mails or to import or transport from State to State 
any book which contains a single passage advocating any changes 
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in this Government or in all governments through force. Many 
of the classics of modern economics contain a few such passages 
in addition to theoretical discussion. 

“This statute would prevent a loyal citizen from obtaining the 
works of Marx, Proudhon, Bakunin, or Stirner from abroad or 
from another State, and would make it criminal for a loyal book- 
seller to buy those books for him. One particular instance will 
show the evil of such a statute. The faculty of Harvard Uni- 
yersity is now planning to collect in its library all books and 
pamphlets relating to the Russian revolution in order to start 
as soon as possible to parallel the great collections which were 
made after years of delay of material relating to the French 
Revolution. This statute would make it impossible to bring a 
large part of this material into the United States. It makes it 
impossible for us to know what our enemies are planning, and 
cuts us off from some of the main currents of modern thought. 

“Tn the past we have been proud to believe that arguments 
for law and order, the common sense of the American people, in- 
cluding those who come from Europe to help build up our indus- 
tries, and the noble qualities of our institutions would win out 
in a short time over any revolutionary talk or writing. The 
Sterling bill shows a serious distrust in these three great stabiliz- 
ing factors of American life, 

“Tt is a kindergarten measure which assumes that our patriot- 
ism and our institutions are so weak as to crumble away at any 
talk of revolution. Those who have confidence in the American 
policy of free speech, the stability of American institutions, and 
the sound sense of the American people ought to do all in their 
power to secure the defeat of this bill or any similar legislation.” 

{Memorandum on Sterling bill and Graham bill, by Dr. F. C. Howe.] 

“These bills are alike in creating constructive or inferential 
crimes. Constructive sedition was evolved by Judge Jeffries in 
an historical case which was not overthrown by the courts of 
England for several centuries. Under the original infamous 
Jeffries decision a man was held guilty of treason for having in 
his possession a private memorandum written by himself, which 
the court said might have gotten into the hands of some one 
else, and might have so influenced his action that he would con- 
spire or take some action against the King or the Government, 
looking to its overthrow. 

“This was the genesis of constructive sedition. It was re- 
versed, I believe, about 150 years ago, to the credit of English 
law. 

“The Federal Bill of Rights was a protest against construc- 
tive sedition, with which the colonists were thoroughly familiar. 
The pending bills elaborated this idea in a most extraordinary 
way. They carry it much further than the English law ever 
contemplated. 

“These laws put in the hands of policemen, district attor- 
neys, and courts all over the country the power to arrest men, 
to hold them in jail, and ultimately to try them. Even aside 
from conviction, it creates a net for terrorism which may be 
directed as any local official agency may desire. It can be used 
to destroy strikes, agitation, protest, or publications. It is a 
standing menace against every speaker and against every radical 
publication. 

“The common law has heretofore contemplated only overt 
acts. Overt acts can be proved. They can be proved by wit- 
nesses. The proof under this statute is inference or conjecture. 
this is an entirely novel criminal procedure, except as it has 
been recently extended under conspiracy acts, for the most part 
against labor. As I recall, the 35 men sent to jail in Indianapolis 
some years ago in connection with the Los Angeles explosions 
were convicted by inferential conspiracy. This makes it pos- 
sible to network the country and dragnet it by secret-service 
men. It can be used to exhaust by bail bonds and trials all 
kinds of radicals. ; 

“ The provision in the bill requiring a man to testify against 
himself, eyen though it does incriminate him, is a reversal of 
the traditions of our criminal procedure. 

“The act itself is ambiguous. This is probably intentional. 
It would be very easy to have made the clauses definite as to 
the use of force and violence. The ambiguity is undoubtedly in- 
tentional, 

“The act establishes a menacing censorship over every printed 
word, over every movie, over every caricature, as well as over 
every speech that may be delivered. It subjects every one ex- 
cept a reactionary to fear. The resultant psychology of the 
Nation will be terrible to contemplate. 

“The thing that distinguished America heretofore has not 
been its form of government; it has been a sense of freedom on 
the part of the individual to do and say what he chose. That is 
what liberty has meant. These bills take away liberty by sub- 
stituting fear; by denying a man the right to be the judge of 
his ovn opinion. I doubt if Germany or Russia ever went 
further. 
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There is no need for such legislation. 
150 years without it. 
sedition or treason. 

“T understand there has not been a single person arrested 
by the Immigration Service against whom there was any evi- 
dence that he conspired against the Government. I understand 
that Attorney General Gregory has made a similar statement in 
one of his reports. 

“The results of the section creating a post-office censorship 
are obvious. Every radical publication would be under a stand- 
ing menace. It would not dare speak freely. It could be 
bankrupt overnight. Under this bill socialist papers, even 
liberal papers like the Nation, and the New Republic, could be 
denied the mails by a hostile administration, while such papers 
as the Liberator would be surely suppressed. The passage of 
this bill really marks an end of freedom of the press in America, 
The very existence of this power is a denial of freedom, even 
though it is not used. 

“This is the essential effect of it as to the three primal 
American liberties: Liberty of speech, liberty of assemblage, and 
liberty of the press. The power of an official to deny these 
rights, to arrest men as they have been arresting them, to hold 
them in jail and subject them to expensive litigation, are in 
effect as complete a denial as their exercise. 

“This bill invites the agent provocateur ; it invites espionage; 
it is an invitation to spying of all kinds.” 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 8794) granting an increase of pension to John Colby 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 8795) granting a pension to Ann Carman (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 8796) granting an increase of pension to Eli F. 
Soraa (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 

ensions. 


We have gotten on for 
There is adequate legislation against 


AMENDMENT TO INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL, 

Mr. PHELAN submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $20,000 for the relief and care of nonreservation Indians 
in California in destitute circumstances, etc., intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the Indian appropriation bill; which was referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

H. R. 11892. An act making appropriations for the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

II. R. 11927. An act to increase the efficiency of the personnel 
of the Navy and Coast Guard through the temporary provision of 
bonuses or increased compensation was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. KENYON. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 8 o’clock and 15 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, January 26, 1920, at 
12 o’clock meridian. 3 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, January 24, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


To be at one with Thee, in intent and in purpose, our Father 
in heaven, is to live to the highest purposes of life, to be in the 
world and yet not of the world. The Master said to His dis- 
ciples: “ In the world ye shall have tribulation: but be of good 
cheer: I have overcome the world.” 

The man who lives without God and in his quest for material 
gains forgets the rights of his fellowmen, lives a lonely life; 
and when he passes on will be unwept, unsung, and go to the 
place he has prepared for himself; but the man who regards 
God, loves Him and recognizes the rights of his fellows, will be 
surrounded by friends and tears will follow his going; for truth 
is truth and right is right, so let us live and pass on, serenely, 
to the larger life, prepared for us by Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


1920. 
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RATIFICATION OF SUFFRAGE AMENDMENT. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a communication from 
the governor of the State of Kentucky announcing the ratifica- 
tion by the legislature of that State of the proposed amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States extending the right of 
suffrage to women. 


ERIDGE ACROSS COLUMBIA RIVER BETWEEN OREGON AND WASHINGTON. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call 
up the bill S. 3331, a bridge bill, which was on the Speaker's 
table, an identical bill being on the House Calendar, and I ask 
that the same be considered. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (S. 8881) authorizing the Interstate Construction Corpora- 
tion to construct a bridge across the Columbia River between the States 
of Oregon and Washington at or within 2 miles westerly from Cascade 
Locks, in the State of Oregon, and ting a license to construct and 
maintain the approach to said bridge over property belonging to the 
Government of the United States. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask whether the 
House bill was reported before or subsequently? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed it was reported 
before. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That authority is hereby granted to the Inter- 
state Constructi ation, a corporation organized under the laws 


on Co 
ngton, and its successors and assigns, to con- 


of the State of Was 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across 
mir of nav 3 


the Columbia River at a point suitable to the 
at or near a poine within 
the county of Hood River, State of O. n, 
visions of the act entit “An act to 
bridges over navigable waters,” approved ch 23, 1906. 

85 t a license is hereby granted to the Interstate Construc- 
tion Corporation, a corporation organized under the laws of the State 
of Wash , and its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, 
and operate an approach to the bridge mentioned and referred te in 
section 1 of this act over property. onging to the Government of the 
United Sta said approach to constructed as near as cticable 
upon the following locations, to wit: 
width, the center of which ori tes and bears as follows: Begin- 
ning at a point on the section Jine between sections 12 and 13, in 
township 2 north, range 7 east, Willamette meridian, in Hood River 
County, , 4,494 feet west of the southeast corner of said section 
„ township 2 north, range 7 east, whence extending in ig 
line north 76 8 44 minutes west to an intersection »ith 
the north shore of the Columbia River, in the State of Washing jon, 
the exact location to be fixed the Secretary of War. 

Sec. 3. That the right to „ amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

Mr, GARRETT. Do I understand that the House bill, Mr. 
Speaker, is in identical terms with this bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, Yes; without amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 52, noes 0. 

So the bill was passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr, Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill H. R. 10281 be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from W: asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill H. R. 10281, identical with the Senate 
bill, be laid on the table. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, 

On motion of Mr. Jonmxson of Washington, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of H. R. 11960, the Diplo- 
matie and Consular appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 11960, with Mr. Mapprw in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11960) mal appropriations for the Diplomatic and 
Consular ce for 2. — app — rips June 30, 1921. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr, 
Porter] has 86 minutes remaining and the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Froop] 15 minutes remaining. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Krrcurx]. [Applause.} 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I am for this biN—after a lit- 
tle more pruning. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mox- 
DELL] and myself, though through no real express under- 


| here. Tear up that bill that you propose; tear it up! 


standing, have made up our minds to put through an economy 
program in this House at this session. [Applause.] I have been 
helping hint. I have been voting for every bill that reduced 
appropriations, and I am going to continue to do it. Of course, 
he and the Republicans have put in items amounting to $75,- 
000,000 or $100,000,000 on bills that I could not stand for. 

Of course, there has been some criticism of the gentleman 
from Wyoming and the steering committee by Republicans and 
by Democrats. I do not think those criticisms are justified at 
all. I do not criticize the steering committee for taking charge 
of these regular standing legislative committees of the House. 
I think they have done right from their standpoint. These com- 
mittees are composed, from the steering committee's viewpoint, 
of incapable, impotent members. Take the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. The members thought they knew what to do. They 
thought they knew what kind of bill to report out. They thought 
they knew what kinds of appropriations to make; but the steer- 
ing committee did not think they knew. Of course, I had noth- 
ing to do in making up the Republican membership of the Naval 
Affairs Committee. If I had, I believe I could have made up a 
committee that would not have been under the necessity of hav- 
ing overlords, but my friend Monprtx and others made up that 
committee from their membership, and, from their standpoint, 
they know them. They know they are weak men; they do not 
believe they have the wisdom or patriotism or judgment suf- 
ficient to know how to legislate, how to make appropriations, 
although some of them have been on the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee for 20 years or more. So the steering committee said to 
itself, “Why, the chairman and these other Republican mem- 
bers of the Naval Affairs Committee do not know what to do. 
They have not sense or wisdom or patriotism or sense of 
economy sufficient to know what kind of bills to report out.” 
So they are brought up before the steering committee, and the 
gentleman from Wyoming, acting as spokesman—I assume 
this is the way it was—([laughter], said to them, Now, look 
This 
House has got to make an economy program—for this year's 
election—and I intend to carry it out. Tear it up! Do not 
appropriate a single dollar except for these noncommissioned 
officers and enlisted men.” And this Naval Affairs Committee, 
the Republican membership of it, went back and tore up the bill 
they proposed, and substituted exactly what the steering com- 
mittee drafted. 

I presume the steering committee is right. Why should they 
be criticized for taking charge af a committee like the Nayal 
Affairs Committee? Why, they have shown wisdom, so much so 
that I voted for the bill that the steering committee reported out 
yesterday. 

Now, you take the rivers and harbors bill. There is a com- 
mittee made up of Republicans, a large majority selected by 
the gentleman from Wyoming and his Committee on Commit- 
tees, and they proposed to do what seemed at that time to be 
the wise thing to them. They decided to take each item, each 
project mentioned in this proposed bill, and go over it and cut 
that project to the bone; and they proceeded along that line. 
The Republican steering committee said to itself: Why, we 
Republicans have got a crowd of weaklings on that committee. 
We made it up to satisfy this element and that element and to 
have this river or harbor and that river or harbor represented. 
We made it up in order to get their votes, and not because we 
thought they were the wisest and best or strongest members we 
could put on the committee. They do not know what they are 
doing. Now, let us have them up before us.” 

Mr, GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. One moment. I have but 10 minutes, and 
this is going to do you a lot of good. 

And the steering committee proceeded to hale this rivers and 
harbors Republican membership before it. The gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr, Monpett] had determined for politics to carry 
out an “economy p here in the House, knowing at the 
same time that whatever reduction in the rivers and harbors 
bill was made here was never going on the books, that the 
Senate was going to increase the bill by many millions, and the 
House was going to back down at the proper time. I do not 
think or say that Mr. MoxNpELL intends to back down on it, but 
so many Democrats and so many Republicans do. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] To this Rivers and Harbors Commit- 
tee—that is, to the Republican members—he said: “Here, 
don't you put in the bill a single dollar specifically on a single 
project of the 50 or 60 projects; not a dollar. You have no 
right to exercise your judgment one moment on these projects 
or say where thé money must be spent. Don’t you permit Con- 
gress to do it, but you put it in the engineers’ discretion and 
judgment, and cut that bill down from $25,000,000 or $40,000,000 
to $12,000,000. This must be done for ‘my economy program.’ ” 
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And Mr. Kennepy of Iowa, the chairman, and the other Re- 
publicans—I just assume this is the way it was; it turned out 
that way—just walked out, head down, and forthwith, in servile 
obedience to the overlords, called the committee together, and 
said: “ Boys, here is what we have to do; not what we ought 
to do, but we have just got to do it. This bill by its orders 
can not carry but $12,000,000. The stetring committee says we 
have got to do it.” And they did it. [Laughter.] 
yield GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

eld? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; not now. The sight of the gentleman 
himself [Mr. Green of Iowa] reminds me of another committee 
of the House that has been for a hundred years considered a 
yery important committee, the Committee on Ways and Means, 
that has been converted into putty in the hands of this overlord 
committee. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; right now. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I thought you would. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; I have changed my mind. I decline to 
yield right now. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr, KITCHIN. Here is the Committee on Ways and Means, 
as I said, a very important committee, which has been in ex- 
istence for over 100 years, and it is considered by the House to 
be a yery important committee, of which the gentleman from 
Jowa has been for a long time a member, and is now the ranking 
Republican member on it, and my friend from Michigan [Mr. 
Forpnex] is the chairman, and has been on it for 14 or 15 
years. It was made up this session mostly of new Members. 
Of course, the steering committee knew they were going to be 
handicapped somewhat in the future, because of the make-up 
of this committee. Do you know the only kind of bills this 
great committee has been allowed to report out and consider in 
the House, although there have been bills after bills, important 
bills, referred to that committee? Do you know the only kind 
of bills the steering committee permitted to be reported out 
were bills in which members of the committee were particularly 
interested, as, for instance, the little pearl-button bill. [Laugh- 
ter.] And then they only allowed the gentleman from Iowa to 
report it because he begged them so hard to let him have 
the pearl-button bill reported, to encourage a little home indus- 
try in his district. [Laughter.] Over 50 per cent of such 
buttons made in the United States is made in his State and 
district. 

Another bill was for the protection of tungsten, introduced 
by another member of the committee. The gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. TIMBERLAKE] was permitted to report it. He 
begged to be allowed to report out that little bill for tungsten 
ore, and they trusted him with that little bill. [Laughter.] 

Another bill was reported by the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. Haprey], a member of the committee, for magnesite. He 
said, “ Let me get it out, to show the folks of the State that I 
am on that committee.” [Laughter.] This overlord committee 
has taken complete charge of Brother Forpney’s and Brother 
Gnrkx's committee, to their great humiliation. [Laughter.] 
The committee reported a bill for which both Republicans and 
Democrats unanimously voted, to permit the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay the same scale of wages for helpers at the 
appraisers’ offices as other people are getting around the sea- 
ports, and which is absolutely necessary in order to get any 
help at all, and they wanted to bring it up in the House, but 
this steering committee said to Mr. Forpney, Don't you do 
it; don’t you do it. We forbid. We forbid.” [Laughter.] And 
they did not do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, all right. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes more to 
the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from North Carolina is 
recognized for two minutes more. 

Mr. KITCHIN. All right. They would not let Brother 
Forpney get out that bill. They have another bill before the 
committee to appropriate $150,000,000 to loan to Poland and 
Austria and Armenia to keep their people from starving. The 
steering committee will not let the Republicans report out that 
or any other bill for any amount to prevent starvation. To illus- 
trate the situation, in the city of Vienna or Budapest there is 
a hospital that will accommodate 18,000 children—babies—and 
do you know that the children put in there have been dying at 
the rate of from 60 to 96 percent? The highest rate in one month 
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was 960 out of every 1,000 put in—perishing to death from lack of 
food and medicines; and they are unable to help the situation. 
Relief must come from the outside. And the steering committee 
tells Mr. Forpney: Tou shall not help. Report no bill out. 
Come before me. Your committee have not sense enough to 
know what to do. Humanity, starving people, and perishing 
babies can not interfere with my economy program.” Yet every 
man on the committee was in favor of giving some needed assist- 
ance. These overlords have dwarfed that once proud and im- 
portant and powerful committee into a mere thing of servile 
obedience. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Certainly. : 

Mr. GARNER. Was it not a fact that the committee was 
called for the very purpose of reporting this bill? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh, no; that was because of the elo- 
quent speech of the gentleman from North Carolina against it. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. You do not need these legislative committees, 
You only need the steering committee. Now, let me tell you 
something else 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
olina has again expired. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, let me just tell them something! 
[Laughter and applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Maryland is recog- 
nized for three minutes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I ask that in part of my time there may be read from 
the desk an editorial from the Baltimore Evening Sun of Jan- 
uary 23, 1920. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, Chairman, I object to the reading. 

NOAE That isin my own time. I will read it 
myself. 

Mr. WALSH. I will object to the gentleman reading it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM.. You can not object to me reading it. 

Mr. WALSH. I will object to the gentleman reading it, 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, I move that the gentleman from 
Maryland be allowed to read it to the House, 

Mr. WALSH. I would not object but for the action of the 
gentleman from Maryland the other day in connection with the 
rivers and harbors bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. KING] 
moves that the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM] 
be permitted to read an extract from the Baltimore Evening 
Sun. The question is on agreeing to that motion, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland will pro- 


ceed. 
Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, this is an editorial from 
the Baltimore Evening Sun of January 23, 1920, entitled“ The 


steering committee acts.” I read: 
THE STEERING COMMITTEE ACTS. 


Austria is starving. That fact has been asserted by numerous well- 
informed persons and has not been denied by anyone. Eight out of 
every ten children in Vienna have the rickets. Hearses clog the traffic 
in the streets. Women so weak that they can not stand erect are seen 
crawling along the pavements, dragging to their homes bits of firewood 
which they have gathered. 

England has advanced some millions of pounds for its relief. Italy, 
herself struggling under terrible economic burdens, has furnished a 
refuge for 15,000 Austrian babies in order to give them the milk and 
food which will save their lives. Out of their little they have given 
much. The United States Government, out of its abundance, delays to 
give anything. 

When Secretary Glass and Mr. Hoover a few days ago presented to 
the House Ways and Means Committee a plan for the relief of the 
starving nations of Europe—a plan which meant, in the end, very little 
monetary loss to this Government, for they showed how the money ad- 
yanced would be largely returned and within a . short 
time — the members of that committee were convinced. They announced 
that they were ready to support the congressional measure su ed 
Secretary Glass and indorsed by Mr. Hoover. Now, the publican 
steering committee of the House bas ordered the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee not to approve the project. Its members give puerile reasons in 
defense of their action. 

Is the Ways and Means Committee, is Congress, nre the American 

ple willing to let Austria starve in order to discredit a Democratic 
Becreta of the Treasury or to hinder the movement to make Herbert 
Hooyer dent? 

[Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 


ask unanimous consent 


1920. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts ob- 
jects. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr, Porter] has 26 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. PORTER, Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder of my 
time to the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming is recog- 
nized for 26 minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Would the gentleman from Wyoming like an 
audience? If he does, I will get him one. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MONDELL. We have a very good audience. The gentle- 
man from Texas is here, and others, [Laughter.] 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman from Texas is an audience 
in himself. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, at one time and another I 
have felt under very great personal obligations to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Krrehixl. I have a very 
high regard for him. I agree with him in many things, but 
I have never been under such profound obligations to him as 
I am at this moment, because he has afforded me an oppor- 
tunity—in fact, he has really made it incumbent upon me—to 
make certain statements which in my modesty, and in view of 
the modesty of the members of the steering committee and of 
the Members on the Republican side generally, I should not 
have felt justified in making, except that the gentleman has 
invited, suggested, even insisted upon it. 

Of course, the gentleman has been largely in favor of what 
we have done. He has approved in the main the policy that has 
been adopted. He was good enough to announce that it had 
been his purpose—and his purpose has been very clearly indi- 
cated by his votes and by his attitude and by his actions—to 
join with us in an effort to carry out a program of economy 
and of sound business legislation. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from North Carolina, 
delightful gentleman as he is, of course, can not feel absolutely 
and unqualifiedly happy over the fact that the Republicans are 
working in absolute harmony in this Congress. [Laughter on 
the Democratic side.] That they are giving the finest example 
of teamwork and of cooperation that has ever been given in 
the Congress since I have been a Member of it. [Applause on 
the Republican side.]! We have an organization, The Speaker 
is a part of it; the steering committee is a part of it; ina 
small and humble way, the chairman of the steering committee 
is a part of It; and every Member on the Republican side is an 
important part of it. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
They are a part of it that is constantly and continuously con- 
sulted on all the matters that come before the House. 

Why, even from time to time the gentleman from North 
Carolina himself and some of this colleagues who are sound- 
thinking men are a part of it, because they are consulted in 
regard to matters on which their judgment is known to be 
reasonably sound—and it is sound on many matters. [Laugh- 
ter.] Now, it would have been very presumptious under ordi- 
- nary circumstances for me.to have stated on the floor of the 
House the methods of the organization on the Republican side— 
in fact, I should not haye thought of doing so—had it not been 
for the fact that the gentleman from North Carolina has in 
effect suggested that that be done; and, inasmuch as I always 
like to agree with him and carry out his wishes when I can and 
when it is for the good of the country to do so, I feel not only 
justified but rather impelled to say a few words in regard to the 
manner of conducting the public business in this Congress. 

We have splendid committees, not only.the majority member- 
ship but the minority membership of them; and fortunately for 
the good of the country, on very many matters that come 
before us there is no considerable difference of opinion, at least 
from a partisan viewpoint. Of course, there is the playing for 
position. There is the inevitable effort at times on the part of 
the minority to try and secure just a little political advantage, 
and sometimes it appears on the floor as though they are not 
wholly in favor of certain action which in their heart of hearts 
they indorse and approve. It is just a part of the game. We 
all understand that, and we are charitable enough about it not 
to expose their hand if they do not go too far, [Laughter.] 

We have a steering committee. The Republicans of the yari- 
ous committees of the House, after having given careful con- 
sideration to the matters that come before their committees, 
very frequently say to the Speaker or to the chairman of the 
steering committee, or some member of it, “ We have some mat- 
ters with regard to which there is some difference of opinion 
as to the proper policy to follow. We are trying to carry out 
a policy of economy. We want to provide properly for the pub- 
lic service, but we want to cut out all unnecessary appropriations, 
and the members of our committee would like to take up with 


the steering committee and with the Speaker, and with such 
other members as you see fit to invite in, the general questions 
of policy before our committee.” We frequently have confer- 
ences thus suggested. We haye done that with regard to every 
appropriation bill that has been presented to the House thus 
far. That policy will be followed with regard to other appro- 
priation bills, no doubt. The conference not only takes in the 
Republican members of the committee having the matter in 
charge, the members of the steering committee, and the Speaker, 
but generally chairmen or members of other committees inter- 
ested in the carrying out of the general policy and having to do 
with legislative and appropriation matters somewhat akin to 
those under consideration. And after full consideration we 
have always reached a unanimous agreement. That is what 
has pleased me. It is not a matter of a showing of hands with 
the idea of finding out whether there is a preponderance of 
opinion on one side or the other; but after all have discussed 
the matter, frequently, not once but a number of times, there 
is eventually a unanimous agreement. 

We keep at it until there is a unanimous agreement as to the 
general policy that ought to be followed. You know, I think 
that is what we ought to have had here years ago. I have a 
notion it is the best way to legislate and appropriate—that is, to 
bring the membership of the House together frequently in 
groups, first one and then another ; bringing in those who desire 
to be heard, those who are particularly interested in the matter 
before us, those who have a special responsibility with regard to 
the general policy of the party, and finally coming to an agree- 
ment as to what we shall do. The steering committee has never 
told any committee what it should do, what it could do, or what 
it could not do, and has no thought of doing anything of the sort. 
[Applause.] But I am thankful that out of this policy of coop- 
eration and coordination and constant and frequent conferences 
we are able to secure an agreement on the Republican side as to 
what should be done; and, as I have said here, even the gentle- 
men on the other side are frequently very helpful, And I want 
to say now that I think the very great majority of the men on 
the Democratic as well as the Republican side of the House have 
an earnest desire to make a good record for this Congress, with- 
out regard to whether it is Republican or Democratic; a record 
that will commend the Congress as a Congress and every Mem- 
ber of it to the good opinion of the people of these United States. 
[ Applause, ] 

Mr. Chairman, so much for that. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has 25 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MONDELL. I thank my friend from North Carolina 
[Mr. Krrehix] for the opportunity that he has given me. He 
said something about specific matters that perhaps I ought to 
refer to. I have never believed that I was a particularly hard- 
hearted individual. I have been sometimes accused of being 
oversympathetic and overtender-hearted. With my own funds, 
limited as they are, I have always tried to do what I could in 
my small and humble way to relieve suffering. I think that is 
characteristic of all the American people. Why, how they have 
poured out their money by the tens and hundreds and even 
thousands of millions—personal funds—contributing to every 
good cause that has appealed to them, particularly since the 
day we entered the European war. They are still contributing 
generously, beyond all example in the past, to the relief of the 
peoples of various portions of the devastated, war-torn areas 
of the world. 

The question recently has arisen as to whether we, as repre- 
sentatives of the people, are justified in appropriating their 
money as a matter of charity for the relief of suffering in 
Europe. Of course, it is a very large question. 

It is a question that a short time ago would have started all 
the constitutional lawyers talking as to whether we have in 
our commissions any warrant to expend large sums of the public 
money for charity. I am reminded of the fact that as long as 
we can remember there have been recurrent, frightful, and 
devastating scourges in the Far East, and particularly in India, 
in which millions of people have died and during which the 
most frightful suffering has occurred, far beyond anything now 
in Europe; and I can readily understand how we might have 
been called upon by humanitarian folks, sympathetic people, 
to have contributed of our money to the relief of those people. 
Our people did as individuals contribute largely, but we never 
felt that as Members of Congress we were justified in giving 
the money of the American people for these purposes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Do I understand that the gentleman 
from Wyoming gathered from the very touching remarks of my 
friend from North Carolina [Mr. KırcHIN] that he was in 
favor of that bill? 
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Mr. MONDELL. Well, I do not want to put the gentleman 
from North Carolina in any embarrassing position. 


Mr. KITCHIN. If you will permit me, the gentleman from 
North Carolina is not in favor of the bill as drawn. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. No; of course not. 

Mr. KITCHIN. But I will tell you what I am in favor of. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman misled my friend from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from North Carolina is not 
in favor of the $150,000,000 proposition which is before the com- 
mittee. I knew that. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If the gentleman will permit me 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman will have plenty of time in 
which to explain all of the good things and all of the question- 
able things that he is for. [Laughter.] 

I have conflicting emotions about this matter. I do not want 
my view to settle it. It would not if I desired it to. I am only 
one Member of the House, and I am not going to make any 
special effort to have the House follow my views as to this 
thing; but I believe that we should think long and carefully 
before we take the money of the people of the United States 
to provide funds for the needy people of Europe. [Applause] 

No matter how trying conditions may be. And, gentlemen, do 
not be misled. I think conditions must be frightful over there 
in certain localities from all we have heard, but all the sob 
stories that you hear are not true. We gave France at an ex- 
ceeding low figure several hundred million dollars worth of 
good foodstuffs we had there at the signing of the armistice. 
The condition of starvation in Austria, particularly Vienna, is 
in the main due to the fact that France and the Allies insisted 
that Austria should be dismembered to the last acre and that 
German Austria should not be allowed to join Germany. We 
are not responsible for that condition. If Austria, what is left 
of her, were to-day a part of Germany, I have no doubt that the 
German people, their neighbors, their kinsmen speaking the 
same language, would provide for them. But France said no, 
and the Allies agreed. Gentlemen, whatever the condition may 
be, the responsibility is not primarily ours, and France, war torn 
as she is, might spare at least a little of the Army foodstuffs we 
left with her in order to take care of these people just across 
the hills from her border, whose present condition is largely due 
to the fact that she insisted that they should remain as an 
independent government. 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. REAVIS. In speaking of the dire need of France for 
foodstuffs, I saw in the sporting column of the paper this morn- 
ing that they raised 100,000,000 francs from a prize fight. 
Could they not have used some of that? 

Mr. MONDELL. The other day when I said I doubted that 
we ought to spend $15,000,000 in addition to the $60,000,000 we 
had already spent for aeroplanes this year some one said, “ Well, 
England has spent $350,000,000.” I said, “My dear friend, if 
there was any rag of truth in that old gag, then we ought to 
pass a resolution through the House of Representatives insisting 
that England pay the interest on what she owes us.“ [Applause.] 
If England can afford to pay $350,000,000 or $150,000,000 or 
$100,000,000 for aeroplanes, then she ought to pay the interest 
on her debt to us. [Applause.] The fact is that there is nothing 
in the story. It is not true. It is not so, and no such sum or 
anything approaching it has been spent or is being spent by 
England for that purpose. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. ‘The gentleman is aware that we have 
foaned Europe over $2,000,000,000, a large portion of which has 
been used for the purchase of foodstuffs, since the armistice? 

Mr. MONDELL. I think there can be no doubt that a large 
portion of our very great loans, amounting to almost $10,000,- 
000,000, were used as a military necessity and in connection 
with military operations to keep civilians as well as the military 
population supplied with food. That is undoubtedly true. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield. 

Mr. GARNER. I want to suggest to the gentleman, the 
chairman of the steering committee, that he permit the Ways 
and Means Committee to report a biil primarily for charity, 
and providing in that bill that they can use the profits of the 
Grain Corporation, profits made out of Europe, toward the 
relief of those who are really suffering in Europe. 

That is what I want to do, and that is as far as I want to go. 
I want to take the profits of the Grain Corporation, which were 
made out of Europe, and give them to the people who are really 
suffering and dying in Europe. I do not want to give one penny 
of it toward the military proposition or in support of an economic 
condition in those countries. 


Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from Texas IMr. GARNER] 
does me altogether too much honor—if honor it be—in the 
assumption that I personally control these things. I am but a 
Member of the House, and I have my opinion; but the Committee 
on Ways and Means is composed of strong, capable men. They 
will arrive at some conclusion in the matter. They will, of 
course, confer with their colleagues; but the conclusion will be 
theirs, not mine. 

Mr. LONGWORTH rose. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield, first, to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I merely wanted to state to my friend 
that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] speaks advisedly, 
he being the chairman of the Democratic steering committee. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Of course, the difference between men in 
organizations on the Democratic side and men in organizations 
on the Republican side is this, and it is quite important, that 
the duty of men in the organizations and at the head of the 
organizations on the Republican side is to find out what the 
Republicans desire to have done, and then help them do it, 
whereas the gentlemen on the other side tly conceive 
it to be their duty to tell gentlemen what they should do. There 
is a vast difference. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The only error in the gentleman from 
Texas is that he is assuming that business is conducted on the 
Republican side of the House as it has been on the Democratic 
side during his incumbency and that of the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Krrcrrs], ably assisted by Mr. Tumulty 
at the other end of the Avenue. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MONDELL. I must say that if we have got to have 
bosses who decide things without regard to the views of their 
colleagues, we might have even worse than the gentlemen who 
have been referred to. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would say to the gentleman that during 
my incumbency, as the gentleman from Ohio refers to it, I went 
a little further in bossing than the gentleman from Wyoming 
[Mr. MONDELL]. I bossed so weil that every Republican voted 
for every measure that I brought out of the committee, and 
they voted unanimously for the measures that I reported out, 
the measures that I indorsed, s0 I had you all under my hand. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. MONDELL. To a certain extent that is true. In the 
days when we were fighting the great fight, in the days when 
we had but one thought, and that was to win and win gloriously, 
we had to take the word of men in position of responsibility. 
We could not do otherwise. We had to resolve every doubt on 
both sides in favor of the insistent statements of the gentlemen 
in command that certain sums were absolutely necessary, as 
patriots on both sides, gentlemen yoted to support their Gov- 
ernment. [Applause.] Now, we have come to the cold, gray 
dawn of the morning after, and we have discovered that large 
portions of those sums were wasted, were used uselessly and 
unnecessarily, and we are trying to take up the slack and get 
back to normal, sane, sound, and safe conditions. And gen- 
tlemen on the Democratie side are generally helping us, as we 
did them, and we thank them for it. It is just what we ex- 
pected of them, because while their views and notions with 
regard to many things are as wrong as they can be, their hearts 
are all right. [Laughter.] 

And now, Mr. Chairman, may I talk for a moment on this biil? 
This bill follows the policy that we have been trying to follow, 
with the aid of our friends on the other side, at least part of 
them, when the political exigencies of the occasion do not de- 
mand a temporary switch the other way, to keep down the appro- 
priations within the sums necessary for the prosecution of the 
people's business in an economical way. There is not a service 
provided for in this bill that is not well provided for, and I 
think rather liberally provided for. Yet there is a reduction of 
$3,000,000 below the estimates, amounting in percentages to 
something over 25. This committee did not get any orders from 
the steering committee. This committee, like other committees 
of the House, did confer with the steering committee and with 
responsible Members as to the general policy, and said they de- 
sired to carry out the general policy of the party as it had been 
outlined. There is no great disagreement in regard to the meas- 
ure. It is a good bill, and I congratulate the chairman on the 
splendid way in which the bill has been prepared and every 


member of the committee on the good work that has been done 
on the bill—and I mean the Members on both sides. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman is now speaking about the 
Diplomatic bill? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. I want to ask the gentleman if he thinks it 
necessary to continue $400,000 as a secret fund in the State 
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Department, not to be accounted for, under section 291? I ask 
him if he thinks that is economy, if he believes it to be economy 
in a time of peace to have $400,000 as a secret fund in the State 

ent, whereas before this war $90,000 was the highest 
amount ever appropriated for that purpose? 

Mr. MONDELL. I would ask the chairman of the committee 
what the sum is that the department asked? 

Mr. PORTER. The department asked for $700,000. 

Mr. GARNER. Oh, yes; the department may have asked for 
$700,000 or $1,700,000; but I am asking the gentleman from 
Wyoming, whom I know to be an honest man—and I believe he 
will tell the House the truth—if he, as the leader of the majority, 
believes it necessary now, under the conditions that exist and the 
necessity for economy, to appropriate $400,000 when we had 
appropriated $90,000 only for that purpose theretofore? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will be frank with the gentleman; I have 
very serious doubts about it. I was born in Missouri and I have 
the Missouri temperament in regard to that particular item, 
but my friend from Texas must remember this: The war is 
over, but Europe has not gotten down to normal conditions, and 
the State Department insisted that they were not extravagant 
in asking for $700,000. They pleaded earnestly for every dol- 
lar of the $700,000, and frankly I do not feel like taking the re- 
sponsibility—I would not if I were a member of the committee— 
of saying that no part of that sum, no considerable part of it, 
should be appropriated, although I have grave doubts whether 
it is all needed. The gentleman from Texas knows that in 
economizing you can not use a broadax, we can not simply 
slash here and there. If we are to justify our economies before 
the country, they must be carefully considered and we must not 
run squarely in the face of and in opposition to the earnest, 
insistent demands of the administration. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield. 

Mr. GARNER. With réference to another section of this bill. 
There is a section in the bill where we authorize $600,000 to 
supplement salaries in the Consular Service. That is for the 
State Department to go out and increase salaries without Con- 
gress knowing anything about how much each person is to re- 
ceive. Does the gentleman believe that is good public policy? 

Mr. MONDELL. That is a case, as I understand it, where 
the Republican majority on the committee followed the views 
of the Democratic committee twice expressed, and twice brought 
before this House. I do know the State Department pleaded 
for that item and insisted upon it. I do know that your own 
committee asked it. Frankly, whether those increases are 
absolutely necessary, I do not know. I hoped that we could get 
along without any increases and I am, just at this time, con- 
stitutionally opposed to all increases. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman a 
question? 

Mr. MONDELL. But I want to be reasonable. 
pect committees to take my judgment. 

Mr. FLOOD. Does the gentleman think it is economy to con- 
tinue in this bill that post-allowance fund which was put there 
for the purpose of supplementing the salaries of secretaries and 
clerks to embassies and legations to the amount necessary to 
make up the difference in the cost of living prior to the war 
and now, and at the same time and in the same bill increase the 
salaries of these secretaries by $1,000 each? 

Mr. MONDELL. I understand the committee did not go any- 
where near as far as the administration asked, and it did not 
go as far as the committee did last year, when it was presided 
over by the exceedingly able gentleman who has just spoken. 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman is mistaken about that. They 
went further than the committee went last year in the increase 
of the secretaries’ salaries, 

Mr. MONDELL. And, furthermore, it does not follow that 
every item of this bill will commend itself to the judgment of 
the Committee of the Whole. That is for the committee to de- 
termine. à 

Mr. LONGWORTH rose. 

Mr. MONDELL. Let me tell the gentleman one thing: What- 
ever the steering committee may or may not do, whatever the 
gentlemen in responsibility on our side may do, we do not want 
to get in the habit of spending our time picking up pins. We 
are trying to carry out a general policy, but in the nature of 
things we can not haye an opinion except the same as any other 
Member of the House with regard to every item in all the bills. 
We must accept the judgment of the committees in regard to the 
items. Did the gentleman from Ohio desire to ask a question? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Merely in connection with the salaries. 
I was wondering whether or not the gentleman was aware that 
the Secretary of State himself personally appeared before the 
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committee and asked for an increase in the ambassadors’ salaries 
to $35,000 a year. 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, yes; and the Secretary of State was very 
insistent, too, about enormous increases not covered in this bill. 
and I shall not be disturbed if the Committee of the Whole and 
the House conclude to modify some of these items. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, 
it may be of interest to the committee to recall that although the 
war was oyer when this bill was under consideration a year ago, 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Froop], in charge of the bill, 
reported a bill to the House which included an item of $700,000 
for post allowance instead of the $600,000 carried in this bill. 

And, furthermore, the department requested $800,000 this year, 
and said if they did not have it it would wreck the service, and 
Secretary Lansing laid more stress upon that item, as did his 
associates, than on any other item in the bill. 

Mr. PORTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. PORTER. It may be of interest to the committee to know 
that the same bill also carried an increase of salaries of secre- 
taries, about the same as the pending bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. These are matters of detail that the commit- 
tee will pass upon and discuss briefly. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Is it not true that this secret fund of 
$400,000 is expended under the direction of the President of the 
United States? 

Mr. MONDELL. It is. And the President of the United 
States, while not of my political faith, is my President, and when, 
through the officer of the particular service charged with re- 
sponsibility, he says the money is absolutely essential in the 
conduct of our foreign affairs, I can not well say that all of it can 
be dispensed with. [Applause.] s 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SALARIES OF AMBASSADORS AND MINISTERS. 

Ambassadors extraordina: lenipotentia 4 x 
Brazil, Chile, France, pit er Great” Britain. Nair 9 
Peru, and Spain, at $17,500 each, $210,000. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Kansas rise? 

Mr. LITTLE. To make a parliamentary inquiry. Is an 
amendment in order right there after line 5? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. The bill is being read by paragraphs. 

Mr. LITTLE. I will send this amendment up and ask that it 
be read. I do not care to discuss it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LITTLE: Page 2, line 3, after the word 
Belgium,“ insert “and Luxemburg”; and strike from lines 7 and 8 
“and Luxemburg.” 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
a point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. LITTLE. What point of order? 

Mr. ROGERS. That it is not authorized by existing law. 

Mr. DYER. And, Mr. Chairman, I make the additional point 
of order that all the lines to which the gentleman refers in his 
amendment have not yet been read. 

Mr. LITTLE. That might be true as to the latter part of my 
amendment, but, of course, it would be in order to insert in 
those lines. This is an appropriation bill to decide what money 
shall be expended for certain purposes, and this amendment 
simply provides that the territory of Luxemburg shall be trans- 
ferred from Holland to that of Belgium. 

Mr. FLOOD. I would like to ask the gentleman what law 
there is that places Luxemburg where it is now? 

Mr. ROGERS, It is not necessary to answer the question to 
enable the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole to pass on 
the point of order. There can not be any existing law upon 
which we can predicate an amendment that will make Luxem- 
burg a part of the same diplomatic entity with Belgium. 

Mr. LITTLE. It does not say it is the same diplomatic entity. 
This says that 
both of them. 

Mr. FLOOD. I would like to say that if that point of order 
is sustained you could sustain a point of order to other items in 
the bill. Some of them are authorized by law and others are 
not, but those that are not authorized by law would go out. 

Mr. LITTLE. If that is the case, we can make a point of 
order and let them go out of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Kansas offers an 
amendment to the existing law authorizing “ambassador ex- 
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traordinary and plenipotentiary to Luxemburg.” And the Chair 
would say that if the point of order is made the point of order 
would be sustained. 

Mr. FLOOD. This is an amendment to the law authorizing 
an embassy at Brussels. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order, The 
Clerk will read. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


word. 

I think the State Department has rendered a splendid service 
to this country in the development of the Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Service and our foreign relations generally. Its Diplo- 
matic Service has brought us in closer touch with the nations of 
the earth than we have ever been before, and has accomplished 
much good for this country. Its Consular Service, which I be- 
lieve is considered the best consular service in the world, has 
extended our commercial relations and our commerce to the 
great advantage of the business men of this country. I am in 
thorough sympathy with the attitude of the State Department 
in the development of these great foreign services. 

I am for this bill. I do not expect to undertake to defeat an 
item in it, but what I do object to is the attempt that is being 
made here to show that this is a measure of especial economy. 
It is no more so than the current appropriation act, which carried 
a larger amount than any Diplomatic and Consular appropriation 
bill ever enacted by Congress. But the attempt that is being 
made—that was made by the chairman of the committee yes- 
terday in his address and by the chairman of the steering com- 
mittee this morning—to show that this measure was framed 
along economical lines is without foundation. We are practically 
at peace with all the world now. We stand on a peace basis. 
This bill carries an aggregate appropriation of $8,843,000, which 
the chairman of this committee alleges is less than the existing 
appropriation. It is. But that appropriation bill was enacted 
when we had just emerged from the great World War, and 
when our diplomatic relations were in an unsettled and un- 
certain state. 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. Does not the gentleman think necessarily 
that the estimates submitted by the State Department, for which 
the gentleman’s administration were responsible, were at least 
80 per cent high, and probably much higher than that? 

Mr. FLOOD. I think the estimates of the State Department 
were like the estimates of every department of this Government 
since I have been in Congress, whether the administration has 
been Democratic or Republican—greater than they got from Con- 
gress and greater than they really expected to get. 

Mr. ROGERS. Can the gentleman suggest where this bill can 
be reduced without crippling the service, and to what extent? 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman has not been listening to what 
I Said. 

Mr. ROGERS. I have. 

Mr. FLOOD. I said, on the contrary, I did not expect to 
vote to reduce any item in this bill. 

Mr. ROGERS. Then why criticize the committee? 

Mr. FLOOD. I am not criticizing the committee for bring- 
ing in the bill, but I am criticizing the attempt that is being 
made to show that it is a measure of greater economy than its 
predecessor, when it is not. If your purpose was to show 
whether the committee was more economical when it was Re- 
publican than before you should have compared the amount 
carried in this bill with that carried in the bill when we were 
appropriating on a peace basis. The appropriation made in 
this bill then was $3,000,000 less than the appropriations car- 
ried in the pending bill. Your claim of economy therefore is 
without merit. This claim constitutes the objection I have 
to the coniention which is made here. It is not true to the fact. 

Mr. DENISON. I would like to ask the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia a question. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes extension. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent for five minutes more. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DENISON. I was going to ask the gentleman from 
Virginia if the Diplomatic and Consular appropriation bill last 
year was a measure of economy? 

Mr. FLOOD. No. It was not paraded in this House as a 
mensure of economy. 

Mr. DENISON, I did not ask whether or not it was paraded 
to the House as a matter of economy. 


Mr. FLOOD. It was for the purpose of extending and enlarg- 
ing our Consular Service, and the largest appropriations were 
made for the Consular Seryice in that bill that were ever made, 
ape Foe generally taking care of our foreign service on a broad 
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Mr. DENISON. It was an economical measure? 

Mr. FLOOD. It was economical considering the service that 
had to be supplied by it. There were no unnecessary items in 
it—no waste. 

Mr. DENISON. If you can say that that was economical, 
can you not also say this is a measure of economy ? 

Mr. FLOOD. It is not a measure that can be claimed to be 
a measure of economy. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Some of the appropriations are cut below what they ought to be. 
Some are cut at the suggestions of the steering committee of the 
majority side of this House. I do not think the reductions were 
always wise, and some apparent reductions will not save any 
7 
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Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman will remember, 
I think, that we cut out several hundred thousand dollars for 
telegrams, cablegrams, and so on, that were quite an expense 
during the past year or two. Does not the gentleman think 
85 Sex in the interest of economy and properly to be credited 
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Mr. FLOOD. I do not know how much the committee cut 
out for cablegrams and telegrams. They reduced the secret 
fund of foreign missions, out of which these telegrams are 
paid for. I do not know whether it was all for telegrams or 
not, but I suppose that the gentlemen on the committee pro- 
pose to allow the State Department to use the cables when the 
State Department deems it necessary to do so, 

Now, I want to refer to one item to illustrate the economy 
which this committee claims it has practiced. Take the item 
that we are dealing with, “ Salaries of ambassadors and minis- 
ters.” They report a very considerable decrease in the item 
of ambassadors and ministers—from $240,000 in the current 
year to $210,000 in this bill. That will save not one dollar to the 
Treasury of the United States. They simply accomplish that 
apparent reduction by making no appropriation, and no sug- 
gestion of an appropriation, for an ambassador to Russia, 
Austro-Hungary, or Turkey. 

Mr. PORTER, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. PORTER. Does the gentleman think we should have con- 
tinued the appropriation for Austro-Hungary and Russia? 

Mr, FLOOD. I see no reason for not appropriating for 
Russia. I am not criticizing you for not doing it, but I am 
showing that you are not saving any money by the bill, Last 
year Turkey and Austro-Hungary were exactly in the same 
position that they are this year, and the Acting Secretary of 
State asked us to keep those appropriations in the bill. We 
also kept Russia in, and I can see no reason why an appro- 
priation for the Russian Embassy should not be made now. 
As soon as conditions are stabilized in that unhappy country 
we shall again have an ambassador there. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. PORTER. After the processes of disintegration have 
been completed in Austro-Hungary, Turkey, and Russia does 
the gentleman think we will be justified in creating embassies, 
or should we reduce those countries to legations? 

Mr. FLOOD. Of course, Austria will be a legation and 
Hungary will be a legation and Turkey will be a legation. 
But I haye heard no suggestion that Russia, or the conditions 
there, justified our not resuming our diplomatic relations with 
them. We have never formally broken them off. We will 
send another representative there. I have never heard a sug- 
gestion that we should not send an ambassador there. 

Mr. PORTER. Why continue appropriations for Austro- 
Hungary and Turkey? 

Mr. FLOOD. Why leave out Russia? You certainly ought 
to have made some provision for Austria and Hungary and Tur- 
key, and Congress will have to appropriate for these four places 
in a deficiency, and instead of the appropriations for embassies 
and legations being less this year than last they will be more, 
and your claim is merely an attempt to fool yourselves, the 
House, and country. 

I can see no reason why the appropriation for an ambassador 
to Russia should not be continued in this bill, just as it was 
last year. In this bill you carry an appropriation for an am- 


bassador to Germany. Our relations are certainly not any 
more strained with Russia than they are with Germany. 
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I am simply pointing out that the reduction claimed by the 
chairman and the Republican leader are apparent and not 
real. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kansas moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr, LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, the offering of this amendment 
was somewhat formal, and I did not care to discuss it. My rea- 
son for suggesting the amendment was simply to put into the 
Recorp a statement of the desirability of attaching Luxemburg 
to Belgium instead of to the Netherlands, because Luxemburg is 
a country a considerable distance from Holland, whereas Bel- 
gium is adjacent. I supposed it would get into the Recorp, and 
in that case perhaps some one in the State Department would 
have sense enough to ask that the item be corrected. 

Gentlemen on the committee now turn around and object to it 
on a point of order, which was good, as the Chair held. I simply 
sought to transfer Luxemburg from the next paragraph and haye 
it linked up with Belgium in the preceding paragraph. 
Luxemburg is not entitled by Jaw to belong to this bill, it has 
no more business in the second paragraph than it has in the 
first paragraph. If my motion had been voted on, the whole 
thing would have been settled. I will have to make a point of 
order later, and Luxemburg will be struck out. I am sorry 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rogers] will not with- 
draw his point of order, so as to allow Luxemburg to take its 
place along with Belgium. The matter is too obyious for fur- 
ther discussion. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is the gentleman going to make a point 
of order on the paragraph? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be 
heard on the point of order. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, the second paragraph has not 
yet been read, and the point of order that the gentleman from 
Imllann [Mr. Moores] has in mind can not be made at this time. 

The reference of the Chairman, as I understand it, is to the 
point of order that I made to the first paragraph of the bill. 
The item that the gentleman from Indiana wishes to discuss is 
the prospective point of order which the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. LITTLE] plans to make on the two words in the second para- 
graph of the bill. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Virginia rise? 

Mr. FLOOD. If the gentleman will permit, I would like to 
be hea on the point of order made by the gentleman from 

psas. 

Mr. ROGERS. The point of order was not made, because the 
paragraph has not been read yet. 

Mr. FLOOD. I thought I heard it made. 

Mr. ROGERS. There was a general announcement of a 
prophetic point of order, but the point of order could not have 
been made, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Larrre] offered an amendment to the bill, 
inserting something in line 3 and striking out some language in 
line 7. The point of order was made by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers], as the Chair understood it, on 
the ground that there was no authorization by existing law for 
including the word “Luxemburg,” in line 3, after the word 
“Belgium.” The gentleman from Kansas did not direet the 
attention of the Chair to any authority or existing law for the 
appointment of an ambassador extraordinary or minister pleni- 
potentiary to Luxemburg, and the Chair therefore sustains the 
point of order that the gentleman from Massachusetts made. > 

Mr. LITTLE. If the gentleman has in mind some provision 
of law which authorizes the insertion of “ Luxemburg” any- 
where in the bill, then, of course, the point of order would have 
to be overruled, because if there is that authorization for Luxem- 
burg to be put in anywhere there is as much reason to put it in 
in one line as in another. Is there any law that authorizes 
“Luxemburg” to be put in? 

‘The CHAIRMAN. This discussion is out of order. The point 
of order has been sustained. : 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
three words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas moves to 
strike out the last three words. 

Mr. LITTLE. I want to ask the committee if there is any au- 
thority of law for putting “ Luxemburg” in the bill? 


Mr. PORTER. I think the gentleman will find it in the act 
of March 1, 1893, Twenty-seventh Statutes. 

Mr. LITTLE. Then I cite the Chair's attention to that act. It 
seems to be a law that authorizes “Luxemburg” to be provided 
for in this bill. If so, it has as much right to go in at one Jine 
as at another. I think that settles the question, and I will offer 
the amendment again. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, of course the obvious answer 
to the suggestion of the gentleman from Kansas is that he seeks 
to make Luxemburg a part of an embassy, whereas the authoriza- 
tion of law is to make it a part of a legation, as it is now. 

Mr. LITTLE. That is splitting too many hairs altogether. 

Mr. ROGERS. That is the statutes of the United States, 
whether it is splitting hairs or not. 

Mr. LITTLE. If the statutes of the United States authorize 
the sending of an ambassador to Luxemburg, you can assign it 
to any other Government you want to attach it. This is not to 
send an ambassador to Luxemburg directly, but it simply says 
in effect that the representative to Belgium, no matter what he 
is, shall be the fellow to take care of Luxemburg. It is just 
attached to his duties; that is all. You can leave any embassy 
in the hands of a temporary personage of lower rank any time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Envoys extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary to Chi Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, the Netherlands and Luxemburg, and Poland, at $12,000 
each; $60,000. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa moves to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do so for the purpose of asking the 
chairman of the committee a question. Does that mean that 
there is one enyoy or one minister to the Netherlands, Luxem- 
burg, and Poland? 

Mr. PORTER. No; Netherlands and Luxemburg, one, and 
one to Poland. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not mean one enyoy for each. I 
notice there is a difference in the punctuation. China, Cuba, 
and Czechoslovakia are separated by commas, and then we have 
the “ Netherlands and Luxemburg, and Poland.” 

Mr. LONGWORTH. There is a comma after Luxemburg.“ 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Does that mean one representative for 
the Netherlands and Luxemburg? 

Mr. PORTER. Yes; and one for Poland. 

Mr. DENISON. I move to strike out the last two words, for 
the purpose of getting the floor. 5 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. DENISON. I should like to ask the gentleman if there is 
any provision of law authorizing an ambassador or a minister 
plenipotentiary to Czechoslovakia? 

Mr. PORTER. There is an authorization passed in January 
or February of last year. 

Mr. LITTLE. Is that an act of Congress? 

Mr. PORTER. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. While I am on my feet I will ask a further 
question. Did the Congress by legislation provide for the status 
of our representatives to the other new countries in Europe that 
have been formed—for instance, Jugo-Slayonia? Is there any 
provision of law for the appointment of a minister or ambassador 
to Jugo-Slavonia? 

Mr. PORTER. No. 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman allow me to answer that 
question? 

Mr. PORTER. Certainly. 

Mr. ROGERS. We have for many years sent a minister to 
Serbia, which is a part of Jugo-Slavonia. The committee consid- 
ered changing the title of that minister so as to call him the 
minister to the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. The minister from 
that tripartite kingdom to this country is called the minister 
from the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. The Secretary of State 
and his representatives, who were questioned on that point, sug- 
gested that there was still something of a state of flux in that 
part of Europe, which might be modified by the ultimate peace 
adjustment, and that, therefore, for this year it was wise to 
leave the old title as it originally stood, although, of course, it 
conveys the idea of the Republic of Jugo-Slayonia. 

Mr. DENISON. Has there been any change in the law as to 

| the amount of salary to be paid te the minister to Serbia? 

Mr. PORTER. No. 

Mr. DENISON. The minister to Serbia will haye a great 
many additional duties to perform over and above what the 


i minister to Serbia formerly performed before the war, because 
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the Kingdom of Jugo-Slavonia is two or three times as large as it 
used to be, and it seems to me that the man who has charge of 
American affairs for that country certainly ought to have as 
much compensation as the man who has charge of the United 
States business at the capital of Poland or Jugo-Slavonia. 

Mr. PORTER. Your committee, on account of the uncertainty 
in regard to the status of these countries, thought it better to 
follow last year’s appropriation until matters become settled and 
we can determine the amount of the salary with accuracy and 
certainty. 

Mr. TILSON. I should like to ask the chairman of the 
committee in regard to Finland. I note that it is inserted in the 
bill this year. What about these other new countries in that 
part of Europe, Esthonia, Lithuania, Latvia, and so on? Have 
they all been taken care of in the bill? 

Mr. PORTER. Finland has been recognized, and therefore 
we have a right to appropriate for a minister to that country. 

Mr. TILSON. I am not raising any point of order. I am 
simply questioning whether there has been authority given to 
send a minister to Finland and Lithuania and Esthonia and 
Latvia and some of these other countries? 

Mr. PORTER. We are only appropriating for representatives 
that have been authorized by Congress. 

Mr. TILSON. And there is no authorization and no request 
to provide a minister to any of these other countries? 

Mr. PORTER. None whatever. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes on a matter in connection with the river 
and harbor bill, which I did not have an opportunity to discuss 
during the consideration of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to proceed for 10 minutes on a matter relating to the river and 
harbor bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEMPSEY, Mr. Chairman, the last rivers and harbors 
bill contained provisions for two surveys of very marked in- 
terest, one so unusual as to fix the attention of the whole 
country. The provisions to which I refer are for surveys of two 
ocean waterways, both via the Great Lakes, the one from there 
to and by the Hudson River and the other by the St. Lawrence. 
The survey of the St. Lawrence route contemplates the improve- 
ment of the Canadian part of that waterway at the joint expense 
of Canada and the United States, and in this respect the pro- 
posed improvement would be a departure in principle from the 
long-settled policy of this country. 

Let us see what has led up to this novel, startling, and amaz- 
ing proposal that the United States should depart from its wise 
and conservative habit of expending the money raised by taxes 
on its citizens on its own waterways and use its funds instead to 
improve a foreign country. 

Over a hundred years ago the Empire State, under the leader- 
ship of a far-seeing statesman, De Witt Clinton, dug the Erie 
Canal to carry the products of the West from Lake Erie, on its 
western boundary, to the Hudson River, a distance of over 300 
miles, and thence down the Hudson to the port of New York. 

This great undertaking was conceived and carried out by the 
State of New York, and from the time of its completion it was 
maintained by that State, at its own expense, and it proved for 
a very long period of incalculable benefit to the great producing 
West. Of late our transportation methods have changed, and 
it has been found economical and therefore necessary to employ 
ships and barges on our inland waterways of vastly increased 
carrying capacity. The State of New York, alive to the necessi- 
ties of the day, has modernized its canal by the expenditure, 
again from its own treasury, of $200,000,000, straightening the 
channel of the canal, utilizing natural streams wherever avail- 
able, and the providing throughout its length a channel 12 feet 
deep. ‘Terminals have been provided at the cities along its 
route. Modern loading and unloading facilities will, in the near 
future, be installed. Railroad connections and exchanges will 
be provided. A fleet of boats to the carrying capacity of the 
canal will, it is believed, in the near future be built to receive 
trafic at the Lake Erie and Hudson River ends of the canal 
and transport it. 

However, this great and expensive improvement has just 
been completed. Boats have not as yet been provided nor have 
the terminals and the facilities for loading and unloading and 
for exchange with railroads been as yet completed. So there 
has been an interregnum-a period when it has not been possible 
to transport trade over this great Inland waterway. 

And the West, forgetful of the fact that New York, at its 
own expense, provided for the transportation of its traffic for 
over a hundred years, unmindful of the circumstance that New 
York has asked no contribution from it in exchange for these 
great benefits, seeing only the interruption of traffic for the 
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moment, has indulged the dream of a lake-to-ocean route through 
Canadian waterways. This way by the St. Lawrence, it is 
respectfully urged, is not practical. During a large period of 
the year the St. Lawrence is not navigable by reason of ice, 
and at all periods of the year its navigation is dangerous by 
reason of fogs which have always prevailed in the lower 
stretches of the river. 

I quote frony a communication to the International Waterways 
Commission, made by the attorneys representing the Ontario 
government, filed with the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
in January, 1911, when the development of water power on the 
15 Lawrence River was being considered by the committee, as 
‘ollows: 


The amount of Ice delivered by the Long Sault before the breaking u 
of the Lakes is per SIT as much as that delivered by the Cedars an 
Lachine combined, ‘This is on account of the much longer and wider 
stretch of agitated water where the fragile ice forms; the numerous bays 
for boderage ice; and the large tract of snow-swept lands and ice fields 
for slush ice. The swiftness of the current keeping the mass in con- 
stant motion alone 8 the accumulation from uniting, but when 
a narrow portion of the river has become bridged by some large field 
swinging out from one shore and striking the other side then the arrested 
mass soon cements and 8 creeps 1 hfe That its disastrous 
effects are to be dreaded is evidenced by the memorable seasons of 1879, 
1887, and 1905. In the latter winter the bridge n toward the end- 
of January and extended 10 miles upstream to Rapid Plat, raising the 
water 12 feet at Morrisburg and affecting the river level as far as 
Prescott. That the tendency for the jams to occur in the slackened cur- 
rent due to damming the river is self-eyident.. But, in addition, the 
problem of guiding the ice accumulation (consisting of cement-acting 
slush and cakes of ice ranging up to 12 and more feet in 1 over 
any dams or through any sluices is something for which there is not 
any precedent for engineers to calculate upon. Past experience has 
shown that, with 12 hours’ start, after a bridge has formed it would be 
impossible for ice breakers or dynamite to be effective, but that only the 
warm spring weather would prevent the upward march of the ice, carry- 
ing destruction beyond the imagination of anyone. * * * Everyone 
has heard of the strenuous but unsuccessful effort put forth by the Cana- 
dian Government to keep free the lower St. Lawrence of its ice and main- 
tain an open channel. The damage incurred by the jamming of the chan- 
nel below the lower rapids (Coteau, Cascades, and Lachine), and that 
often taking place in Montreal Harbor gives a faint idea of the respon- 
d tee a oy, arresting the flow of the river at the Long Sault. 

8 , hearings. 

Fog forms more frequently at ev ey and disappears shortly after sun- 
rise. Fog prevails more uently in the United States, along the 
northern part of the Middle Atlantic and New England coasts and thence 
increases northward to the Banks of Newfoundland. 

Mr. E. B. Garriott, of the Weather Bureau, who made a careful study 
of the dense fogs of the North Atlantic States, says that they are 
caused by the warm, moist currents of air from the Gulf Stream 300 
miles to the cast, 8 p carried over the cold water of the “ Ba 
by the southeasterly win 
from the west. 

The temperature over the North Atlantic in July is 45°, while that 
of the Gulf Stream is 78°. (The Weather, 25 E. B. Dunn, pp. 71-72.) 

On the other hand, the St. Lawrence is not open throughout the year; 
the ayeraye time between the arrival of the first vessel at Montreal from 
sea and the departure of the last ocean vessel is seven months. From 
Kingston to Quebec the river freezes over every winter, except at points 
where the current is rapid. * * ‘To pass through the field of ice that 
is always present in the gulf, in greater or lesser quantity, speciall 
strengthened vessels are required. (Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. 24, 
p. 22. 

I am advised, too, that during the five months’ ice period in 
the St. Lawrence some Canadian steamship lines are compelled 
to use the harbor at Portland, Me., and that the Grand Trunk 
Railway, a line owned and operated by the Canadian Govern- 
ment, has been extended to Portland to connect with these 
steamship lines. 

Moreover, competent and distinterested engineers, all except 
those who are paid to construct ship canals, agree that the 
transportation of cargoes over the Great Lakes, through canals 
and a river, and across the ocean to Europe is utterly impracti- 
cable, because the overhead charges of a vessel built large enough 
and of sufficient strength to withstand ocean storms are so heavy 
that from the practical standpoint they can not be met. Engi- 
neers say that there are three classes of boats: First, the ocean- 
going vessels; second, ships fitted for commerce on the Lakes; 
and third, barges. They say that, in cost of construction and of 
operation, the ocean ship represents the factor 6, the lake ves- 
sel 4, and the barge 2. And the opinion is universal among 
experienced and competent engineers that you can not afford 
to use the ocean-going vessels on the Lakes, much less on a canal 
or river. They point, as illustrative of this, to the fact that 
ocean-going vessels do not use the Hudson River practically at 
all, although it is improved to a sufficient depth to enable them 
to navigate it for a hundred miles or more above New York. 

Then, too, those who advocate this Canadian route forget that 
all of the trade of the communities of the United States is not 
with Europe; that, in fact, a very small percentage of it is with 
foreign countries, and that its market, and the most profitable 
market and the market where most of the trade is carried on 
and commodities exchanged, is right in our own country; and 
this Canadian waterway would therefore carry a very small 
part of the traffic of the West and all of the exchanging of prod- 
ucts with the East would be by routes wholly within the United 


States, 


nks" 
ds blowing into low pressure areas advancing 
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At the National Rivers and Harbors Conyention the argument 
was made that the St. Lawrence route should be improved be- 
cause incidentally a water power would be developed of a million 
horsepower which would be enermously profitable, and those 
who gave this as a reason for improving the Canadian route seem 
to think that this water power would only be developed in case 
this Canadian route was improved at American expense, In 
this they are entirely mistaken. The power of the St. Lawrence 
has awaited simply the passage of the general water-power bill, 
and it will be developed utterly regardless of whether or not the 
Canadian ocean waterway is iniproved. 

To show that those who advocate this measure on the ground 
that water power will be developed are themselyes in doubt 
about the soundness of their argument it may be said that one 
of the advocates of this Canadian route, in a speech in the Sen- 
ate a few days since, advocated the excluding of boundary 
streams from the general water-power bill on the ground that 
to include them would conflict with the provision for the survey 
of the Canadian route. In other words, his argument was that 
the State of New York should not be permitted to develop its 
own water power except in subordination to and in connection 
with the improvement of this Canadian waterway. Reasonable 
men would hardly concur in such an argument, 

I have long realized the Importance of keeping New York’s 
waterways engaged in carrying the grain and other preducts of 
the West, and have, so far as I could, directed the attention of 
these in à position to hasten the utilization of our Barge Canal 
and the Hudson River to the importance of the duty which con- 
fronts them. In this effort I addressed the two following letters 
to the governor of the State of New York, the majority leader 
of the State senate, and the speaker of the assembly, namely: 

January 14, 1920, 


Hon. ALynep E. Surrn, 

8 97 my ae of New York; 
Hon. red tea WALTE 

17675 y Leader of the Senate; and 
Hon. parte at C. SWEET 

Speaker of the Assembla, Albany, N. F. 


GENTLEMEN: A matter of vital interest to the commerce and pros- 
perity of the State of New York has arisen in Congress, to which the 
attention of the chief executive and of the legislative body of the a 
should be directed for their action. The river and harbor act ap- 
proved ‘epg S 2, 1919, contained the following provision, viz: 

SEC. That the International Joint Commission created by the 
treaty 575 the United States and Great Britain relatin to boundary 
waters between the United States and Cana signed at Wash 
January 11, 1909, under the isi e 9 of said 
requeated to investigat e what er improvement of the St. 
Riv rer between Montreal and Lake Ontario is oer tee make 
with 


operation of Canada in 
Mine plain purpose of thie nection ie tp Dawe Ge DiDa Stat 

e pla purpose on to have the United States unite 
with ‘Canada improving Canadian waterways so that ocean going 
yessels miy — rain the commerce of the Northwest, without break in 
bulk, from ports on the Great Lakes to 8 and other fo 
destinations and bring back cargoes from t 
pores from which they sail, If this plan is $ practicable 1f would 

New York, . bye pars a very great percentage o 
contributing her part of the very large expense Larn e 85 improve 
Canadian waterways, in order that commerce so the Northwest muy be 
diverted from its present channels through New York, Boston, Baltimore, 
Norfolk, and the other Atlantic ports to the roved Canadian water: 
ways, robbing our own ports of a great part of their commerce and 
depriving them of the commanding position which they now occu 

traffic and placing them in a relatively minor and secon 

Of course students of traffic questions and leading engineers do not 
believe that it is economical or, =o the — ky Hear standpoint 
feasible to run ocenn vessels on the 8 the Great Lakes, and 
the connecting canals, because the kagge on the Lakes and still more 
on the river and canals could not stand the heavy expense of steamers 
bullt of a size and strength to meet the norane of ocean traffic and 
because this fur northern route would not be practicable for a Jarge 
part of the year on accout of ice, storms, and the 0 other difficulties inct- 

ent to the winter, late fall, and 1 sp ia arnt this may be, 
New York State, the New England States, the Atlantic States s face 
two really dan us conditions in this tion for 3 — ant improve- 
ment of Canadian 8 ef the proposed 
Canadian route will be y expensive and the money 
there can not be used for the much-needed oT ee of ges own 
waterways} and elas er} —— long period of investigation of —— 
Canadian water rou vement and iof its experimental 
to demonstrate its he ba peste the attention of our country will 1 be 
diverted to Sg route to the exclusion of our own te do ot 3 

N k, New England, — the Atlantic 8 do n 5 the 
extent to which this agitation in the 2 be a n 
To show the condition, I quote from a yes in the 
Senate by Senator Lexnoor, of Wisconsin, advocating 2 an amendment to 
the general water-power bill to exclude boundary streams, particularly 
“the Niagara“ and the St. Lawrence,” viz: 

„Mr. President, I am in favor of the adoption of er 8 for 
two reasons: First, use the propositions upon th eae 3 sd 
Lawrence Rivers ate of such ‘tude that iho — 
ener ST Congress; secondly, because the improvement of ray Se 
Lawrence River is now under investigation D; the MOE RE e Joint 
Commission, consisting of three members of United States Govern- 
ment and 't 5 of me —— of the Dominion of Canada, 
with instructions from as early as 8 
spon the 7 of th the St ween ver, and we all know that 

at fe sie if made and 3 recommended, will cover 
power Improvement upon that river; and if the St. Lawrence 


the water- 
River is to 


be included in this 3 und the authority vested in this commission to 
grant lisenses for dams upon the = 2 Lawrence River, 15 is absolutely in 
conflict with the legislation that this Senate enacted in the last river 
and harbor bill.” 
> e * 0 2 
~ N * © Why should we give t them this very, eat power 
hereby, if we retain it ourselves, we will h eaten sates 2 


ing the interior Great Lakes admit ocean vessels and 1 
to the heart of the continent? 2 should mo by 9 
this character interfere or conflict in the least degree with a ae ot 
such great magnitude? 10 
© n * . a ° 


pple sag m The 7 provides that the International Joint Com- 
mission shall investigate the subject and recommendations to their 
ive Governments maine the improvement of the St. Lawrence 


respect 
River, the two Governments cooperating. Under the inv tion there 


can be and is now ‘being no Improvement of the St. Lawrence River with - 
out the e of water: power," 
* 0 
int that the joint commission 


5 and a pomten apse tog to represent . m; and (3) those 


avor this ian 
the waterways tne N VVV terest 
a development only as they believe in har- 


this route mt to have s 
mony with Rog route. 

In the face of these facts New York, New England, and the Atlantic 
States should act and tically to protect their harbors 
and commerce from the A RN for the 8 of the Canadian 
— Pig de and the inju them Reena to follow such agitation 

adoption of the pio ty. 

It ry not enough, ho 


particular the 
devising means for the utilisation to its capacity of the “ barge aa s 
The State has been most generous in its expenditures to construct t 
mal. To that it is 

he chambers 
rate 


e to 
use the ct: 
Mr. cr of New York a and I, the New York members of the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee, and, indeed, the entire New York dele- 
gation in the Senate and in the House, will, 1 am sure, be glad to co- 
operate n with you in your efforts in these matters. 
Respec n Yours, 
S. Wattace Deatrsry, M. C. 


Jaxcary 17, 1920. 
Hon. ALFRED E. 


Governor of 45 of New York, Albany, N. 25 
My Dran Governor: I bave your acknowled t, th 
counsel, Hon. James A. "Parsons, of ae letter of 
tive to the proposed ocean waterway via the Great 
Lawrence, to be ig a at = scot Tree gases of this Government and that 
of the Dominion of Cana ith much interest that portion 
of — — message dealing Lien tus subject, and one of the reasons for 
eng: Sy yon was that I knew that you had already t 

terest in the su The reason for my 8 the time 1 

oan 8 the bret . of the 14 Northwestern 
ER through Senator Lenroor’s speech, delivered the day before my 


written. 
In further reply to bag) letter saying that you would be glad to have 
poe Ae, concrete s which I would care to make regarding this 
K 


at once: 
PES The lature should, a — appropriate legislation, provide for the 
mtment of of a. nonpartisan -co mmission to be named by the governor, 
(a) To —— the waterways and commerce of the State of New 


York ; and 
„ d and the South Atlantic States 

intment of similar. in the 3 their re- 
all of the Staten to act together 5 
Tape on will no doubt ave to be provided with funds to T 
ay necessary expenses, as has in case 
Northwestern States. 

2. Wither a second resolution should be passed by the 9 or 

himself should appoint a commission of several of New 


„ may I also call to your attention that I haye to- 
day Sosy a * ge the Great 9 t. Lawrence Tidewater Asso- 
ciation, without date, but received by gentieman who furnished it 
to me the 12th of January, some which ita appears that there has been an 
increase in to embrace 14 States, the new members bein 
Wyoming, Nebraska, and Colorado. Utah is said to be stin pending an 
Kansas and Missouri to be the only States eligible not yet approached. 
I quote from the report as follows: 

The opposition or Nen Tork {at the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress) “ was It materialized. It was routed—tlooded 
out as the t Roods out — 8 

> . * 
s National interests bare their seat in New York, centering in tie 

American Manufac a Association, have invited us to present 
this at a luncheon to their —.— members, and this body ang others 
with us. They will carry 


ofer their friendship. aw Pag 
great weight in the city in New 
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“Incidentally, through the chairman of the New Jersey commission 
which controls the State’s port activities, we are assured of the friendly 
disposition of the interests there akin to ours, 


GENERAL CONVENTION. 


“ With the approval of the President, Detroit proposes to be host to 
the anuual convention of the association to be held in May, and to make 
it the occasion for a great gathering. Not only the members of the 
council of State, including the governors of the several member States, 
will be invited, but a general assembly will be called of perhaps a thou- 
sand people interested in this movement.“ 

I send these quotations from this report to show that this association 
is exceedingly active and that it is none too early for New York to be- 
stir itself to see that its Barge Canal is used to capacity and that the 
other t ports on the Atlantic and the Gulf are united with it in the 
effort to retain the transportation of the commerce of the United States 
over its own waterways instead of having them diverted to those of 
another country. 

While I can not believe what is stated in this report as to sympathy 
with the Canadian route on the part of any New York City or New Jer- 
sey interests, it is well to have these assertions in mind. 

beg to assure you that, if the suggestions made by me meet your 
approval, or if, on consider the matter, you have any similar plans 
which you prefer, and I can of aid by coming to Albany to consult 
with you or to appear before the proper committees of the legisiature, 
it will be a pleasure for me to be of service to you and to the State at 


any time. : 
7 Respectfully, yours, S. WarrLace DEMPSEY, M. C. 


It will be noticed that the writer emphasizes the fact that 
it is far from sufficient for the citizens of New York to direct 
attention to the cost of the St. Lawrence route or to the fact 
that it is not feasible, or to the circumstance that it will divert 
the attention of Congress to foreign waterways and result in 
the neglect of our own transportation by water for a long 
period of time; that affirmative action is needed; that the State 
of Wew York must actually utilize the Barge Canal to its 
capacity; and that doing this is the most effective answer to 
the agitation for the improvement of Canadian waterways at 
our expense, N 

Underlying all this, overshadowing it all, is the great ques- 
tion of “nationalism.” The citizens of this country have a 
just pride in its wonderful growth and development. They have 
boundless confidence in its future. They feel that it can afford 
to be self-reliant and to depend on itself and not on the aid 
of other countries. We court the friendship and the good will 
of all other nations, but we depend upon ourselves as much in 
this matter of the development of waterways as in any other 
practical matter. We should not surrender our independence 
and our self-reliance to any other country or to internationalism. 

Aside from the question of commerce, there is another aspect 
to this matter which prudence requires us to take into consid- 
eration. It is unthinkable that the two great English-speaking 
nations of the world will ever become involved in armed con- 
flict; that Great Britain and the United States will ever be at 
war. But suppose that we_carry out the ideas of the advocates 
of the joint ocean waterway and improve the St. Lawrence and 
neglect our own routes to the sea, and that afterwards we 
become involved in deadly conflict not with Great Britain but 
with some other power. Can there be any question that Great 
Britain would be obliged, as a neutral, on the demand of our 
enemy, to refuse to permit us to use the St. Lawrence route for 
any war purpose? Certainly Great Britain could not under 
well-recognized principles of international law permit either us 
or our enemy to carry our war to the Thames River or to any 
of her great harbors, such as Liverpool, Plymouth, Southampton, 
or Queenstown. And how do the Thames and these harbors 
differ from the St. Lawrence? So if we devote our resources 
and our energy to the development in time of peace of the 
_ Canadian route, with the inevitable result of neglecting our own 

waterways, we will find ourselves in time of war able to raise men 
and to manufacture cannon and munitions of war but utterly 
unable to transport men or supplies to our seaboard by water. 

We should depend upon our own flag and our own territory 
and strive to be as progressive and as self-reliant in the future 
as we have been in the past. Our country has improved its 
great harbors so that they have a greater navigable depth than 
those of any other nation. We have secured 40 feet, while the 
greatest depth in any other country is 85 feet. In the face of 
such a record we should not be asked to abandon our own 
waterways and to join in improving those of any foreign nation. 

Mr. WELTY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. WELTY. What is the depth of the Erie Canal? 
feet now, or 12 feet? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Twelve feet, but I do not think we have at 
the present time 12 feet for its entire length. 

Mr. WELTY. That would not be deep enough for an ocean- 
going vessel. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Oh, no. 

Mr. WELTY. The gentleman referred to the difficulty of 
operating ocean-going vessels in canals. They are operating on 
the canal to Manchester, England, are they not? 


Is it 9 


Mr. DEMPSEY. The canal to Manchester, England, is an 
interior waterway. I do not know, and perhaps the gentleman 
can inform me; but I do not believe that that canal is navi- 
gated at all by ocean-going vessels, 

Mr. WELTY. Oh, yes; it is. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The gentleman asked me about it, and I 
will tell him what knowledge I have. The Manchester Canal is 
less than 30 feet. I think its depth is only 25 or 26 feet. 

Mr. WELTY. It is 31 feet, I understand. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I do not think so. The deepest harbor 
abroad—the very deepest harbor outside of the United States— 
is only 35 feet, and it is utterly impossible that the Manchester 
Canal is within 4 feet of that. I do not believe it is. I say 
this, that you find here right under your own eye, under your 
own observation, and where you know the fact, that ocean- 
going vessels will not navigate the Hudson River, although it 
is navigable for 100 miles above the city of New York, because 
of the overhead charges. 
fees EMERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 

ere : 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. - 

Mr. EMERSON. Does ice prevail in the St. Lawrence River 
during the summer? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The authorities say that there never is a 
time throughout the whole year when ice does not prevail to 
that extent in the St. Lawrence route that you have to have 
specially constructed vessels, with a special strength; and under 
those conditions that the ordinary ocean-going vessel could not 
safely navigate that route. There are seven months of the year 
when you can not navigate it at all; and the attorneys who rep- 
resented the Proyince of Ontario when we had a hearing here 
in 1911 stated that the Dominion of Canada had made great, 
herculean, but unsuccessful, efforts to combat that condition, 
and that it was not possible to combat it successfully. 

Mr. WELTY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Les. 

Mr. WELTY. The gentleman made a remark a little while 
ase ome the ocean-going vessels do not navigate the Hudson 

ver 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. WELTY. And that they could for 100 miles above New 
York City? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. WELTY. And that the reason they do not is because of 
the overhead expenses. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. WELTY. Is it not a fact that the reason they do not is 
because they have no terminals there—that the terminals are 
all in the city of New York? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Oh, no. There is not a State in the Union 
that has gone to the expense, has provided terminals in the boun- 
tiful way that New York has, and that to-day has the terminals 
which the State of New York has, 

Mr. WELTY. But the terminals are in the city of New York, 
are they not? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Oh, there are terminals in the city of New 
York, but there are also terminals at every good port in the 
State of New York. . 

Mr. ROWE. Both Newburgh and Poughkeepsie have fine 
ports. -> s 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last two words, and I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I introduced a bill this morning to which I desiro 
to direct the attention of the Members of Congress. Gen, 
Harbord testified before my Subcommittee on Expenditures in 
the War Department the other day on the subject of medals 
of honor and went into detail as to rules and regulations per- 
taining thereto. He stated that the distinguished-service medal 
under the law could be granted only to men and officers who 
had distinguished themselves while in positions of great respon- 
sibility; that the distinguished-service cross could be given 
only to men and officers who distinguished themselves in action 
against the enemy. This was interpreted to mean while on the 
firing line. He further stated that the medal of honor was 
rarely given, and could be awarded only to men and Officers 
who had greatly distinguished themselyes beyond “all call of 
duty.” As I recall it, only about 78 men and officers have 
received the medal of honor and something like 5,000 have 
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received the distinguished-service cross, 20 per cent of whom 
are dead, the cross being given to the next of kin. I have not 
in my possession the number of persons to whom the distin- 
guished-service medal was given, but I am informed that only 
one private received it. 

For the reasons as stated previously, a man, to be entitled to 
it, must have occupied a place of great responsibility. Gen. 
Harbord stated before our subcommittee that “Gen. Pershing, 
thirty or forty times, perhaps, I would say, has set forth to the 
War Department the urgent advisability of establishing some 
decoration which could be given to soldiers who did meritorious 
service, but not necessarily people who were in a position of 
great responsibility. It has been done probably within a week— 
pointing out that we are absolutely unable to reward a lot of 
deserving people. It has practically made the distinguished 
service medal an officers’ club affair, because it has kept out the 
enlisted man.” Thus the young men whose hearts were aching 
to be in the front lines where their valor and patriotism would 
be recognized and where they would have an opportunity to 
distinguish themselves were kept in the rear. I have one in 
mind, who stayed 36 hours at a winch unloading a vessel until 
he fainted from exhaustion. Men have stayed with engines un- 
der the same trying circumstances. A petty officer on a ship at 
dock went into the hold of the vessel during a great fire in order 
to bring out imprisoned men and lost his life. Gen. Harbord 
recommended a hundred such men for service medals, but under 
existing laws nothing can be done for them. He can receive no 
recognition for extraordinary valor or fidelity; he must go home 
after long, faithful service with nothing on his coat to indicate 
that he has given the best that is in him in the service of his 
country. This is all wrong. It should be changed. I have here 
a number of different bills that have been offered on the subject 
of service medals. I have before me the bill recently reported 
out from the Military Affairs Committee, but none of them 
touch this phase of the case. The officers have been well at- 
tended to. But this war was not won by the officers alone. 
Pluck and grit of the American boy while in France has rarely 
been equaled, and where his services are exceptional he ought 
to be recognized. 

It has come to my attention that in 1782 Gen. George Wash- 
ington, during the War of the Revolution, issued an order estab- 
lishing military merits, which, I believe, is still in full force 
and effect. At least, it could be reissued by the Secretary of 
War, and especially so if authorized and directed by Congress. 
This order was issued by Gen. Washingfon at Newburgh head- 
quarters on August 7, and it provided that in order to “cherish 
a virtuous ambition in his soldiers, as well as to foster and en- 
courage every species of military merit, wherever any singu- 
larly meritorious action is performed, the author of it shall be 
permitted to wear on his facings, over his left breast, the figure 
of a heart of purple cloth or silk, edged with narrow lace or 
binding; and not only instances of unusual gallantry, but also 
of extraordinary fidelity and essential service in any way, shall 
meet with a due reward.” It provided that the names of those 
who receive this order of merit should be enrolled in the book of 
merit which was to be kept at the orderly office.” In those days 
men were honored for faithful service, regardless of whether 
they were officers or whether they were fortunate enough to 
serve on the front lines. I know that Gen. Pershing and Gen. 
Harbord are strongly in favor of the issuance of some badge 
of distinction which shall meet the need that I have outlined to 
you. 

I believe the General Staff will favor it. I would like here 
to set out a copy of my bill, together with a copy of the 
order referred to and subsequent orders pertaining thereto 
which I think will be of interest to the Members who are inter- 
ested in this question: 


A bill authorizing badges of merit to be given soldiers, sailors, and 
marines and their next of kin. Y 


Whereas under existing law and re; tions the medal of honor can 
only be given to officers and soldiers and sailors and marines and 
rsons who distinguished themselyes in action above the call of all 

uty and the distinguished-seryice cross may be given to officers and 
soldiers who have greatly distinguished themselves in gallantry in 
action, and the 1 medal can be given those who 
have rendered dis hed service in places of great responsibility ; 


and 

Whereas it has been held by the military authorities that there is no 
existing power or authority in the Secretary of War or President to 
decorate or confer military badges of honor for any character of 
service rendered by such soldier, sailor, marine, or other person, 
whose services did not ing him into actual combat action, since the 
soldier, sailor, and marine is not regarded as haying occupied a place 
of great responsibility; and “ 

Whereas it is entirely proper and desirable that this Nation give recog- 
pee ee — sews and peue 2 — ats 3 by ioar, sailors, 
and marines who were no come a ical 
tact with the enemy; and a 
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con- 


Whereas Gen. Geo Washington, on August 7, 1782, by order executed 
at headquarters, Newburgh, authorized “ honorary badges of distinc- 
tion” to be conferred upon those who served with fidelity, bravery, 
and good conduct, which badge was known as the badge of merit, 
and was “ the re of a heart in purple cloth or silk edged with 
narrow lace or binding,” which order is still in full force and effect 
when applicable to present conditions; and 

Whereas the continuance of the spirit of this order and the making 
of it applicable to the soldier, sailor, and ne who can not be 
reco under existing laws and regulations, would ety. in- 
crease the morale of such soldiers, sailors, and marines: Therefore 


of the 


known as the o 
bestowed under such r 
for the soldiers and the tary of the Navy for sailors and marines 
may p be upon soldiers, sailors, and marines only who have per- 
formed or may hereafter perform singularly meritorious action with 
fidelity or gallantry in a service of more than 90 days after April 6, 
1917, and who by reason of the espe pounga or decisions are not 
permiteren to have conferred upon them either the medal of honor, dis- 

nguished-service cross, or distin; ed-service medal; that upon 
granting said order the name and regiment and service of the soldier 
shall be enrolled in the “books of merit,“ which will be kept in the 
War Department and Navy Department, epee: but sald badge 
of merit may be conferred upon the next of of such soldier, sailor, 
marine, or other persons. 


Secretary of War 


[Revolutionary orders of Gen. Washington, published by Wiley & Putnam, 
New York and London, 1844 164). J 
HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, August 7, 1782. 

Honorary bad of distinction are to be conferred on the veteran non- 

commissioned officers and soldiers of the Army who have served more 

three years with bravery, fidelity, and good conduct; for this pur- 

pose a narrow piece of white cloth, of an angular form, is to be fixed to 
the left arm on the uniform coat. 

Noncommissioned 


general, ever desirous to cherish a virtuous ambition in his sol- 
diers, as well as to foster and encourage every species of military merit, 
directs that, wherever any singularly meritorious action is perfor 

the author of it shall be permitted to wear on his facin, over his lef 
breast, the of a heart in purple cloth or silk, with narrow 
lace or 4 Not only instances of unusual gallantry but also of 
extraordina delity and essential service in any way shall meet with 
a due reward. Before this favor can be conferred on an 
ticular fact or facts on which it is to be grounded must 
the Commander in Chief, accompanied with certificates from the com- 
manding officers of the ent and brigade to which the candidate for 
reward belonged, or other incontestable proof, and upon granting it the 
name and ment of the person, with the action so certified, are to be 
enrolled in the book of merit, which will be kept at the orderly office. 
Men who rare merited this last distinction to be suffered 


man the par- 
set forth to 


[Revolutionary orders of Gen. Washington, published by Wiley & Put- 
nam, New York and London, 1844 (165). 
HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, August 11, 1782. 

In order to prevent misapplication of the honorary badges of distinc- 
tion to be conferred on the noncommissioned officers and soldiers in con- 
sequence of long and faithful service through any mistake or misappre- 
hension of the orders of the 7th instant, the gencral thinks proper to 
inform the Army that they are only attainable by an uninterrupted 
series of faithful and honorable ces. A soldier who has retired 
from the field of glory forfeits all pretension to precedence from former 
services, and a man who has deservedly met an ignominious punishment 
or degradation can not be admitted a candidate for any honorary dis- 
tinction unless he shall haye wiped away the stain his reputation has 
suffered by some very brilliant achievement or by serving with reputa- 
A s his disgrace the number of years which entitle other men to 

gence, 

The badges which noncommissioned officers and soldiers are permitted 
to wear on the left arm, as a mark of long and faithful services, are 
to be of the same color with the facings of the corpa they belong to, and 
not white in every instance, as directed in the order of the Tth instant. 


{The Commander in Chiefs Guard 8 War. Carlos B. 
5. . 19041 D. Published by Stevenson-Smith Co., Washington, 


The following order was given for creating a board to examine and 
report upon the applications of the candidates for the badge of merit: 
“ HEADQUARTERS, 
“Verplancks Point, September 9, 1782. 
“The Inspector Geneiu?, or in his absence the inspector of the 
Northern Army, The Adjutant General, Brig. Gen. Huntington, Lieut. 
Col. Barber, or any three of them, are appointed a board to ex- 
amine the pretensions of the noncommissioned officers and soldiers 
who are candidates for the prago: of merit. The board will report 
their opinions to the Commander Chief. All certificates and recom- 
mendations will odged with The Adjutant General, who will occa- 
sionally summon the board to assemble.” 


After the close of the Revolutionary War a board of officers was 
convened by order of the Commander in Chief, “for the purpose of 
inv ating the several pretensions of the candidates for the badge 
of military merit,” the only badge or title ever bestowed in 

recent examina’ 


country. a tion of some old papers, in on 
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of a frien 3 this board has come to light 
tose ews re to Rad — y, been published elsewhere, will afford interest 
o some of 

5 a apa a rtd 


— the 17th instant for the 
sp aon mg me the 


pation h a ere 
on Long Island, in 
and singularly rious part; 


— ement. 

Sergt. mete of the late Fifth Co: 
assault of 7 — enemy’s left redoubt, 
evening of the 14thi of . — 178 
great ravery, propriety, and deli 


to excellency 
raeters for that honorary 
J. Gnxarox, 
Brigadier General, President. 
“ Cantonment, New Windsor, Aprif 24, 1783. 
His Excellency Gen. WASHINGTON.” 


Certificate for the badge of military merit, 


Gores 9 Esq. 
General and Commander in Chief of the Forces of the United 
States Of W eira ete, 
To all to whom these presenta shall come, aendeth grecting: 
Whereas it hath ever been an established maxim in the American 
that rewards 


Chief as suitable c 
distinction. 


Foo cooing ee 
ay ng de merit, and said 


g yia: 
r of 8 


body of a and 
y — attack 
success of 1 the attack in 
from his conduct and 
———. bh ee 


ested with 
ieee and entitled to 
ag folly — ap amply as any 
ereby further recommended to 


2 ie with reat — 
* one and 
roceeded ma considerable degree 
9 


therefore, know i sl that the renee 
baie ‘Tally and 1 5 deserved, and Lee 


his: countryme: 

Given re my hand and seal, at the headquarters of the American 
Army, this Ist day of May, 1783. 

By his excellency’s command. 

JORN TRUMBULL, 
Junior Secretary. 
vere also awarded to Sergt. Bissel, of the Second Connecticut 

N on ge 5 services he rend 
w. @ so 


honor — not fee to ew York ing fist, lg the R: tue Mard. 
. Bissel was sent Into 1 r rg 
taining information of the ct and’ ote state ef 55 ere 
„ “On his TEs hs New York, there being BS x hot 1 press to 
8 S, an no other means to avo! or esca 
tite th Servi. ta's iad 


A bañ 


from Staten 3 and 

received a ee for this 

— to have acquit himself with much 

Military and Naval a ne a the aii 

1883, to February, 1834, n, D. C. 
ve II. pp. 120 and 1471 


omans. William Greer, printer. 


You will notice in the bill I have prepared that it orders and 


directs that the Secretary of War shall bestow the “Order of 


Merit” upon the class of soldiers, sailors, and marines. that 
Gen. Pershing and Gen. Harbord have in mind. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I must have misunderstood 
the gentleman. Did the gentleman say that the officers: who 
came back were entitled to a distinguished-seryice medal because 
they had done their duty? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Distinguished-service medal. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Because they had done their duty and were 
officers in responsible positions? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Tes. 

i Mr. KITCHIN. I thought they must not only have done their 
duty, but that they must have done something that is meri- 
torious which marked them out of the ordinary. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. If they distinguished themselves 


“while in places of responsibility, they obtained the distingnished- 


service medal. 
Mr. KITCHIN. If they simply performed their duties and 
did not do anything extraordinary, under the law they would 


not be entitled to a medal, although I understand a great mapy 
of 8 ha ve gotten it. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. They rendered distinguished servite 
in thefr various eapacities, and they are entitled under the law 
to a distinguished-service medal. But why should am officer 
in the Judge Advocate General's office be entitled to one while 
a poor bey whe rescued a comrade from a burning ship is not 
8 to one? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I agree with the gentleman. But my under - 
standing of the law in respect to these awards both in the Army 
and in the Navy is not that they shell be given to ene who simply 
performs his duty er whe failed ta do it—— 

Mr. BLAND: of Indiana. I think we are agreed on that. 

Mr. KITCHIN. But that is the scheme on which the medals 
have been awarded, and E would say that not one in a hundred 
under the law as it is is entitled te it; yes, not one in five 
hundred. 

Mr. BLAND of Indians, T think we are agreed em that, and 
T cam not yield further. 

Mr. KFFCHIN. They ought not to get a medat for simply per- 
forming their duty. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. The point I am trying te make 
plain is that the officer gets the medal beeause he is in a place 
of responsibility, while a private behind the lines can not get it 
beeause he fs net, under the construction plaeed on the statute, 
in a place: of responsibility or im aetion against the enemy. 

Would it not be a splendid thing, my friends, if we could re- 
vive the custom ef George Washington and bestow the “figure 
of a heart of purple cloth or silk, edged with narrow lace or 
binding” upon these deserving boys? There is a sentimental 
side to it that should not be overlooked. This terrible war that 
has just ended is the most tremendous struggle that civilization 
has known. The heroism and deeds of valor of our boys will be 
extolled in poetry and song in the centuries to come. We should 
do everything to reward these brave men who offered or gave 
their lives. There is a fine sentiment, to my way of thinking, 
attached te bestowing upen a deserving soldier an order estab- 
lished by the Father of his Country almost a century and a half 
ago. 

Mr. WELTY. Does the gentleman meaw to tell the House 
that, under the law, the officers have no right to reeognize a 
private and order a medal given to him? 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. They could not reach a fellow he- 
hind the lines under existing Iaw because he did not oecupy a 
place of respensibility. Of course, you could give a distin- 
guished. ee cross to a private soldier who went “over the 
top” and perfermed some especially meritorious service, 

Mr. WELTY. It seems that some of our officers have over- 
looked the privates who. have been on the front Iines. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. I am inclined to think that is true; 
but I did not rise to offer any criticism at this time, although I 
expeet to go into this matter more fully at another time. I feel 
that, under the construction the War Department has placed 
upon existing laws, there is no way to reach the deserving sol- 
dier who did not get up to the fighting line. There are officers 
in the Army and men well trained in the interpretation of milf- 
tary statutes who contend that under existing law none of the 
medals authorized could be given to the soldier behind the line; 
but the construction has been made and the recommendations for 
citation have been turned down beeause of the construction, and 
if Congress is interested in having these boys who rendered eon- 
spicuous service in the rear of the lines obtain any recognition 
they will have to pass a new law. I would like for you to con- 
sider this measure that I have introduced and give it your sup- 
pert if possible. 

: Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
n the RECORD 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment that I 
would like to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as fellows: 

agar ip ergs by Mr., Lirrom: Page 
Poland.“ insert Lithuania, Letvia, and 

Mr. soos Mr. Chairman, T do not care to discuss it. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I make a point ef order on 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order, 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

te weg nn extraordinary and ministers plenipetentiar 

Rica, Denmark, minican 


line 8. after the word 


to 3 But 

tombia, Costa. ic, dor, 

land, Greece and 1 Guatemala $ Haiti, onduras, Nia- 

ragua, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Uruguay, Persia, Portu i, Rou- 

mania, Salvador, Serbia, "Siam, 
$10,000 each, $260,000. 


1920. 


Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LITTLE: Page 2, line 14, after the word 
ot teen insert and Montenegro, and strike and Montenegro” out 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to discuss it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kansas offers another 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LITTLE : ein line 13, after the word 


“ Uruguay,” insert Armenia, Georgia, an 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
that. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the indul- 
gence of the committee for 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent for 15 minutes. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 


[Mr. LITTLE addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I have the greatest sympathy 
with the proposition insisted on so ably by the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Lrrrre]. I am sure every Member of this House 
has the greatest sympathy toward the cause for which he speaks, 
At the same time it has always been regarded as the function 
of the executive branch of the Government to recognize or to 
withhold recognition from new States. I think the gentleman's 
appeal, therefore, should be directed to the State Department 
and to the President, rather than to be suggested by the Con- 
gress through the medium of an item in an appropriation bill 
which is subject to a point of order; and for that reason, Mr. 
Chairman, and with very great regret personally, I feel obliged 
to insist on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, starting in on line 
6 of this bill, on page 2, I find that in lines 6, 7, and 8 appro- 
priations are carried at the rate of $12,000 apiece for envoys 
extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary to China, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, the Netherlands and Luxemburg, and Poland. 

Now, I will show you the grouping of the countries and call 
your attention to the size and importance of them. From lines 
9 to 15 you are appropriating $10,000 for ministers to countries 
many of which are of far greater importance than the countries 
enumerated in the lines above. Here is Luxemburg, with prac- 
tically no commerce that reaches the United States, and the ap- 
propriation is $12,000. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUUL. Yes. 

Mr. PORTER. Is the gentleman aware of the fact that the 
Netherlands and Luxemburg are combined in one legation? 

Mr. JUUL. Yes. I want to call attention to the fact that 
the Netherlands and Luxemburg are placed in class 1, and the 
ministers are granted a salary of $12,000. If the gentleman 
would count the ships from there that enter the harbors of the 
United States and then drop below and think of placing Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark in a class inferior to the classes above, 
the thing would appear ridiculous diplomacy, to say the least. 

Now, it seems to me that if we are to send ministers pleni- 
potentiary to a number of countries, we should not offend 
that number of countries by dividing them into two classes and 


putting the countries with which we have the greater commerce- 


in class 2 and the countries that have a lesser commerce in 
class 1. I venture to say that there are 25 ships entering 
American harbors with Scandinavian flags at the masthead 
where 1 ship enters from Cuba or Czechoslovakia, the Nether- 
lands and Luxemburg, or Poland, 

Why should we say to these other countries that we are 
sending an inferior class of representatives to them at a lesser 
salary, and that Cuba, Czechoslovakia, the Netherlands, and 
Luxemburg and Poland are higher-grade countries, and are 
considered to be in a better and higher class? I think it is 
offensive. I have no objection to increasing the salaries of 
the envoys extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary of the 
second class up to those of the first class, or to reducing those 
of the first class down to the same figure as those of the second 
class, but I do object to the classification as an insult to the 
countries that are put in the second class, and I say it is mighty 
poor diplomacy and poor economy, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. JUUL. I ask five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection: 

Mr. PORTER. I am very much in sympathy with what the 
gentleman says in regard to Sweden, Norway, and possibly 
Switzerland, but your committee thought that until the treaty 
of peace is ratified and the affairs of the world have become 
more settled it is not prudent to disturb this classification 
which has been in existence for so many years. In all likeli- 
hood in the next bill reported from the committee you will 
see a different classification. 

Mr. JUUL. With all due deference to the chairman, of course, 
I have not been here as long as some of the gentlemen, but 
every time we try to remedy what is a glaring evil we are told, 
“We will do it next time.“ Why should the United States of 
America put itself in the attitude of serving notice on a 
certain group of countries—telling countries like Norway, 
Portugal, Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland, and Venezuela that 
they are of an inferior grade to Cuba, Czechoslovakia, the 
Netherlands, and Luxemburg and Poland? If we can not 
afford to pay our envoys extraordinary and ministers plenipo- 
tentiary to the countries of the second group, having the same 
title as the envoys extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary 
to the countries of the first group—if we can not afford to pay 
them all $12,000 apiece; we surely can afford to cut them all 
down to $10,000 apiece; and if an amandment increasing those 
in the second group to $12,000 is not adopted by this committee, 
I propose to reduce them all to $10,000. I think it is a down- 
right insult to label the nations mentioned in lines 6 to 15 as an 
inferior lot of people with an inferior representation. 

Mr. FLOOD. Does the gentleman propose to reduce the sal- 
aries of the representatives of the first class or to increase the 
salaries of the second class? 

Mr. JUUL. I propose to make one class of them, so as to 
remove the difference between the first and second class. 

Mr. FLOOD. What salary does the gentleman’s amendment 
propose? 

Mr, JUUL. I have no objection to the salary either going 
up to the first group or down to the lower group, but I do say 
that the Scandinavian countries, with their great commerce, 
having great commercial connections with this country, should 
not be put below Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Cuba. I do not 
think you gentlemen sitting here as the representatives of the 
United States can afford to do that, and I want to tell you that 
it has been commented on for years in diplomatie circles. It is 
a mistake and you ought to amend it. 

I move to amend, in line 15, by striking out $10,000 and in- 
serting $12,000, and to add to the sum of $260,000 an amount 
sufficient to pay the difference of $2,000 for each of the envoys 
extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary mentioned in lines 
6 to 15. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUUL. I yield to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Does the gentleman know that that will 
increase the appropriation? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. JUUL. I ask for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that he may proceed for five additional minutes, 
Is there objection? 

Mr. PORTER. Reserving the right to object 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. Is the gentleman aware—— 

Mr. JUUL. If you gentlemen will question me one at a time, 
I will try to answer you. 

Mr. ROGERS. I want to reserve a point of order so as not to 
lose that right. 

Mr. BEGG. Reserving the right to object, I should like to 
ask if that was offered as an amendment? 

Mr. JUUL. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. I want to make a point of order against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order. 
The question is, Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. JuuL] to proceed for five minutes? 

There was no objection. | 

Mr. KITC HIN. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. JUUL. Yes. f 

Mr. KITCHIN. After hearing the speech of the leader [Mr. 
MONDELL], does the gentleman recognize that this amendment 
increases the appropriations in this bill in one item $52, 
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and does the gentleman really intend to increase the appropria- 
tion after what the chairman of the steering committee and the 
leader of the House says? 

Mr. JUUL. Is the gentleman making a little speech in my 
time, or is he asking a question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I did not know whether the gentleman recog- 
nized the fact that his amendment really increased the appro- 
priation to that extent. 

Mr. JUUL: Tes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. All right. i 

Mr. JUUL. Now I am going to answer the gentleman, and 
to be just as frank as he apparently is. I expected that some- 
body would make a point of order against the increase. The 
point of order was overruled. If I fail in getting this amend- 
ment adopted, I propose to offer another amendment placing all 
the countries mentioned in line 6 and line 8 at $10,000, instead 
of $12,000. I do not think there can be any point raised against 
that. In other words, I propose to reduce the appropriation to 
$10,000 for all of these countries. It seems clear to me, and it 
ought to be clear to you gentlemen, that a biil of this descrip- 
tion may contain within its pages provisions which are offen- 
sive. We are sitting here and making a classification of na- 
tions. Let us take it home to ourselves. Suppose it was pro- 
posed in some other country to place the United States in group 
2, among the nations to whom that particular nation was send- 
ing an ambassador. Every newspaper in the United States 
would rise up and protest against classifying this country as a 
second-class country. Now, we have in this bill a classification 
of envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary, and then 
we name the countries to which they shall be sent. Does it 
seem right to pick out a series of countries and throw them 
into one group, and take ethers and put them into another 
group? 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Chair stated that the gentle- 
man’s amendment was not subject to the point of order, the 
Chair thought it related to lines 6 to 8, inclusive. The Chair 
did not understand that the gentleman’s amendment related to 
Vines 9 to 15, inclusive. The Chair discovers that the law pro- 
vides that ambassadors to certain countries shall be paid $17,500, 
to certain other countries $12,000, and to certain other countries 
enumerated $12,000. The Chair thought he was dealing with the 
$12,000 countries, and felt constrained to hold that the gentle- 
man’s amendment was in order, but he realizes now that it was 
not. 

Mr. JUUL. Then I move that the salaries of envoys extraor- 
dinary and ministers plenipotentiary provided in lines 6 to 8, 
inclusive, be reduced to $10,000 each, which is a reduction of 
$2,000. 

Mr. ROGERS. I make a point of order against that amend- 
ment. 
` The CHAIRMAN. The law specifies what the salary shall be, 
nnd any amendment which changes the salary would be subject 
to a point of order. The point of order of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts is sustained. 

Mr. ROGERS. Let the amendment be reported first. 

Mr. LITTLE. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LITTLE. Do I understand the Chair to hold that the 
Appropriations Committee can not recommend a less amount 
for anybody’s salary than the law allows for it? I think the 
Jaw says that he may be given that much, but it does not require 
that he shall be. 

Mr. CRISP. If the Chair will allow me, the Holman Rule 
specially prevides that it shall be in order to change existing 
law by reducing salaries. That is clause 2 of rule 21. 

Mr. ROGERS. I as’: that the amendment be reported before 
we debate this. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair will read the law. 

Mr. ROGERS. Let the amendment be reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Jur moves to emend page 2, lines 6 to 9, by reducing the salaries 
of the envoys extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary from $12,000 
to 810,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The law provides that ambassadors and 
envoys extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary shall be en- 
titled to compensation at the rates following. It uses the word 
“shall” and it is mandatory. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, may I submit a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I should like to know where it is intended 
that the language of this amendment shall be inserted in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair is unable to state, but since 


there is a point of order made, and the law is mandatory that 
the salaries shall obtain, the Chair sustains the point of order. 
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Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, will the Chair hear me for a 
moment on that? 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. CRISP. I have no interest whatever in this amendment, 
but I do have an interest in the uniformity of proceedings in this 
House. I grant that existing law fixes the salary of the ambas- 
sadors and ministers at a certain sum. That law is amendable. 
Congress can repeal the law; Congress can change it. Under the 
rules of the House that we have adopted for our consideration 
we say that legislation changing existing law shall not be had 
on a general appropriation bill, except under the provisions of 
the Holman Rule. Legislation can be had on an appropriation 
bill, but how? Provided the legislation is germane; provided it 
reduces the amount of appropriation in the bill; provided it re- 
duces the salary of anybody carried in the bill. Legislation to 
repeal existing law fixing the salary of a public official is in 
order under the Holman Rule on an appropriation bill if the 
salary is reduced, and I respectfully call the attention of the 
Chair to that rule. If the Chair will indulge me I will turn to 
the rule and read it. It is clause 2 of rule 21. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has the rule before him. 

Mr. CRISP. Let me call the Chair's attention to the rule, for 
I think the Chair on reflection will not sustain the point of 
order on the ground he has stated. The rule is as follows: 
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The amendment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Juvr] 
is to reduce the compensation of certain public officials paid out 
of the Treasury of the United States, and if the Holman Rule 
means anything at all it means that this amendment is bound 
to be in order. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I agree with the conclusions 
of the gentleman from Georgia, but the point of order can still 
5 manana, because of the fact that we have passed lines 

7, 

Mr. ROGERS. We haye passed that paragraph, and we can 
not return to it except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the Chair 
hear me for a moment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I do not desire to pursue the 
argument of this point of order on the line taken by the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Crisp], namely, the application of the 
Holman rule to the reduction of an item, but merely to supple- 
ment his argument with the following suggestion. Congress is 
net required to appropriate at all, even to an object authorized 
by law. The statute may fix a salary, but so far as this body 
is concerned, we are not compelled to appropriate for that 
salary. Hence, as we may absolutely decline to appropriate, it 
follows upon the principle that the greater includes the less, 
that we may appropriate a less sum than the statutory amount 
and still be within our powers. The House can not appropriate 
a larger amount than that fixed for the salary by the statute 
for the simple reason that if we do so we will run against the 
positive rule requiring the authority of law for an appropria- 
tion. But the House having authority to appropriate a lesser 
amount, it is clearly in order to move a reduction of the amount 
carried by the bill, even if that amount is the exact amount 
fixed by the statute. So that both from this point of view and 
the Holman rule the point of order is not well taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair agrees that under clause 2 of 
Rule XXI, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cutsp] and the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Savworers] are correct, but he also 
agrees with the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. PORTER] 
and the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rogers] that the 
item in the bill having been passed to which the amendment is 
offered, the amendment is not in order, and the Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word to ask the chairman of this committee if they have not over- 
looked a bill of their colleague on the committee, Mr. Mason, 
with respect to making an appropriation for the salaries of a 
minister or ambassador to the republic of Ireland, and if we 
can not pass the paragraph now until the gefitleman from Illinois 
IMr. Mason] returns to the city [laughter] I will not make 
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the charge; but it seems to me that the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs is taking a snap judgment on him, or else they have gotten 
him to leave the city. [Laughter.] In any event, I would like to 
know, since the committee had extensive hearings on the Mason 
bill, what the attitude of the committee is. The committee called 
prominent men throughout the United States and throughout 
the world, advocates and nonadvocates of Irish freedom, and 
had them come to Washington and appear before the committee. 
I know I was very much interested in the hearings. I heard 
numbers of gentlemen, and I recall that it was one of the most 
imposing ceremonies I have ever witnessed, and that some of the 
greatest speeches I ever heard pro and con were delivered. 
Some months have elapsed since the bill was introduced and the 
hearings were had, and the committee has had sufficient time to 
consider the question. The bill was introduced May 27 last. I 
would like to know for my own information—and I presume the 
country would like to know—what has become of it, and why did 
not the committee put that in the bill, or why did they leave it 
out? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman a question. 

Mr. S. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. KEARNS. Is the gentleman urging that this should go in 
the bill—that the republic of Ireland should be recognized? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am asking for information, and when I get 
that I will tell the gentleman. Y 

Mr. KEARNS. Could not the gentleman tell the committee 
whether or not be is urging it? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I see the House leader, the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. Morperr], has whispered to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Keagns]. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KEARNS. But I did not hear what he said. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would say to the gentleman from Wyoming 
that the gentleman from Ohio says he did not hear what the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming said. Wil the gentleman from Wyoming 
tell him? 

Mr. MoN DELL. I suggested to the gentleman, if he will 
permit me, that inasmuch as the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Krernry] had evidenced great curiosity in regard to the 
mutter, he ought to tell the House what he would have done. 

Mr. KITOHIN. I will tell the gentleman. I just dare him 
and his steering committee and this Foreign Affairs Committee 
to bring in a bill and test me. [Applause] I have the courage 
to take a stand upon it, and you gentlemen have not even the 
courage to bring it to the consideration of the House, after 
inviting all the friends of Ireland throughout the United States 
to come to the hearings. I have asked these questions simply to 
show that the Republicans of the committee and of the House 
were playing with the Irish for politics; that you do not intend 
doing anything except to fool them for this year’s election. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more, I have not yet obtained my 
information. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes, 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire of the 
gentleman whether he desires an answer? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will suspend. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Now, I will tell the chairman, I do want 
information, but another gentleman of the committee “ butted 
in” and asked me a question. 

Mr. KEARNS. I would like the gentleman to withdraw that 
phrase, “batted in.“ As a Member of this House, addressing 
the Chair, I asked the gentleman if he would yield. 

Mr. KITCHIN. And I did yield. 

Mr. KEARNS. And the gentleman said that he would, and 
now the gentleman characterizes my action as “butting in.” 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will take all of that back. [Laughter.] 
The gentleman came forward—he forefronted in. [Laughter.] 

Mr, KEARNS. After I have forefronted in, will the gentle 
man now explain to the committee his position relative to the 
60-called Irish republic? 

Mr. KITCHIN. IT will tell the gentleman my position. My 
position is that the committee having this bill before it, and hav- 
ing gone to the trouble and the expense on the part of this Gov- 
ernment and the time of the committee to have public hearings, 
having summoned people, at the expense of thousands of dollars, 
throughout this country to come here, I think it is the duty of 
this committee to decide one way or the other and take the 


responsibility; and they should either vote it up or vote it 
down. If you bring it in here, I will take my responsibility. 
Bring something in and give me a chance to show where I stand. 

Mr. KEARNS. Will the gentleman state it now? 

Mr. KITCHEN. Oh, there is no use to tell it now, until you 
give me the opportunity to go on record by a vote. [Laughter.] 
It is not my responsibility; it is the committee's and the majority 
of the House. 

Mr. KEARNS. But the gentleman has already sald that he 
has listened to persuasive arguments, both pro and con. I 
would like to know which argument convinced him most, the 
one pro or the one con? 

Mr. KITOHIN. The bill is before the gentleman's com- 
mittee, not before me. How will the gentleman vote on the 
proposition? 

Mr. KEARNS. I have not heard these arguments pro and 
con, and it is not my committee. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Why did not the gentleman attend the meet- 
ings of his committee? 

Mr. KEARNS. But I am not a member of the committee, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, I thought the gentleman was. So the 
committee has kept him in ignorance just as they have kept 
me? Iam trying to get information. 

Mr. KEARNS. But the gentleman is not in dense ignorance. 
He has said that he has listened to persuasive arguments on 
both sides of the question, and that is the reason I asked him 
which kind had convinced him. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Now, the chairman is going to give us the 
information. 

Mr. PORTER. There is a resolution appropriating $14,000 
for a representative to the Irish republic pending before the 
committee. It is not a part of this bill, because the proponent 
of the measure, Mr. Mason, who introduced the bill, coneluded 
that it was unfair to the Irish republic to place its rights in a 
position whereby they would be subject to a technical point of 
order by any one of the 485 Members of this House and thus 
prevent its consideration on the merits. There is no author- 
ization of law for the appropriation, and it therefore would be 
subject to a point of order. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Of course Mr. Moypetrt could have had the 
Rules Committee bring in a bill in the jerk of a lamb’s tail, 
making it in order. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike ont enough 
words to get a chance to ask the chairman of the committee 
a question as to why the agent and consul general at Tangier 
should receive $7,500 a year when we have next to no com- 
merce there, and why the agent and consul general at Cairo, 
which is one of the world’s important points both for shipping 
and commerce, should receive $6,500 a year? And I want to 
ask him if we are not proceeding, in lines 17 to 18, the sama 
as we proceeded from lines 6 to 16, and there go into classifi- 
cations that are absolutely unjust and unfair. I would like 
the opinion of the chairman. 

Mr. PORTER. For many years we had a minister to 
Moroceo, but after it passed under French control he was 
reduced to an agent and consul general at Tangier, at $7,500. 
The salary may be a little high. It is one of the matters 
that the committee desired to investigate when we take up 
the matter of reorganization of the Department of State. I 
understand the man at Tangier now is a very efficient official, 
and I would regret very much to see his salary disturbed 
until we have time to take testimony and fix the status of our 
representation at that place. It may be also that the salary. 
of the agent 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, I believe I had five minutes on 
this pro forma amendment, did I not? 

Mr. PORTER. The gentleman asked a question, and I was 
trying to answer it. 

Mr. JUUL. Yes; but I have not finished yet. I want to know 
if it is not possible to give the agent and consul general at 
Cairo the same salary we are giving the agent and consul 
general at Tangier? I do not mean to embarrass this com- 
mittee. I am not here for that purpose. I am going to vote 
for this bill, but with all due deference to any committee having 
any bill in charge, if a Member on the floor finds inequalities 
in the bill he ought to be permitted to call attention to them, 
and that should not arouse the hostility of any gentleman on the 
committee beeause they brought the bill in. This is not right, 
and gentlemen sit here with the power to straighten thes¢ 
things out, and the month of January, 1920, is as good a month 
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to straighten it out as any other month in any other year 
since creation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SALARIES OF SECRETARIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 

For salaries of secretaries in the Diplomatic Service, as provided 
In the act of February 5, 1915, entitled “An act for the improvement 
of the A 0 service,” as amended by the act making appropriations 
for the Diplomatic and Consular Service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917, approved July 1, 1916: Provided, That secretaries in the 
Diplomatie Service shall hereafter be graded and classified as follows: 
Secretaries of class 1, $4,000 x 
$3,625 per annum; secretaries of class 3, $3,000 per annum; sec- 
retaries of class 4, $2,500 per annum ; in all, $418,375. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against the proviso. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order comes too late. 
the Clerk has just read the next paragraph. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order to 
that proviso, too. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I was on my feet trying to get 
recognition all the while, and the Clerk was proceeding in such 
a manner as not to hear me. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make a point of 
order? 

Mr. TILSON. I simply wish to ask an explanation in regard 
to the reclassifications of the salaries of the secretaries in this 
department. I would like the chairman of the committee to 
explain what this really does. 

Mr. PORTER. Under the act of 1915 the secretaries were 
placed in five classes, the salaries ranging from $1,200 to $3,000. 
This bill reduces them to four classes, and raises the salaries of 
those in each class $1,000 2 year. This increase in salary was 
urged in the appropriation bill of 1919, and an increase of $500 
a year was reported in the bill for the current year. The De- 
partment of State assures us that the integrity of the service is 
largely dependent upon increasing these salaries. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman realizes that with that one pro- 
viso he has practically doubled the expense of this item. The 
amount carried last year in this item was $289,000, plus; this 
year it is $418,000, plus. It seems to be a pretty large increase 
of salaries for a rather small class of officials—a large increase 
to be made in a single year. 

Mr, PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I have an analysis of the duties 
of the secretaries of the Diplomatic Service, prepared by the 
State Department, that I would like to have the Clerk read. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, this is all on the reservation 
of a point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


DUTIES OF SECRETARIES. 
ANALYSIS OF DUTIES OF DIPLOMATIC SECRETARIES, 


In submitting this analysis I should point out that the organization 
of all missions is not identical, and that during the last three years 
the political work and the observation conditions have been so over- 
. that all secretaries have had to participate in some measure. 
‘The duties outlined below are those which will be filled by the various 
officers under normal conditions. In addition to the work outlined 
below all secretaries must be able to perform duties of a purely clerical 
nature whenever the occasion demands. It should be observed that 
under normal conditions 7 missions are not staffed with as many 
secretaries as herein describe 


COUNSELOR. 


Inasmuch as the counselor acts as chargé d'affaires in the absence of 
the chief of mission, he must keep in the most intimate contact with 
the political events of the country in which he resides. During the 
presence of the chief of mission the counselor acts as his 
adviser, and all matters of importance are, as a rule, discussed between 
the counselor and his chief before action is taken. The counselor does 
all routine work with the foreign office and all negotiations with mem- 
bers of the foreign office other than the secretary of state for fore: 
affairs and under secretary. He also has under his supervision rela- 
the Diplomatic Corps, with whom he must 
in constant contact. The counselor receives a great many visitors 
and relieves the chief of mission from the burden of such business of 
this nature which it is unnecessary for him to pass on directly. The 
counselor receives and prepares the answers to communications of 
political importance, and directs the action of the entire staff in the 

rotection of American interests, He maintains such organization as 
s necessary for him to keep accurately informed of political affairs in 
the United States and in the country in which he resides, He super- 
vises questions of policy affecting the relations between the embassy 
and the consulate. He must also keep in touch with the ty orang 
tives of the American press who may be in the capital as well as with 
the representatives of the local press. 

FIRST SECRETARY, 

The first secretary acts as executive head of the chancery. It is his 
duty to oversee the organization of the office, questions of personnel, of 
courier service, code room, file room, accounts, and other questions that 
pertain to the administration of the organization. He is also obli 
to keep in touch with the political situation, as he must replace e 
counselor In the latter's absence from his office on duty or on leave. 
Incoming mail of a commercial or routine character is received by the 
first secretary, and answers are prepared by him for the signature of 
the chief of mission, It is his duty to keep in contact with the officers 
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of the military, naval, and commercial attachés in order that there may 
be complete cooperation among the American officials in the country. 


SECOND SECRETARY. 


The second secretary is charged with all matters pertaining to pass- 
port control, including diplomatic passports, . ot fren 
entry, and the arrival and departure of those persons who enjoy 
frontier pga He also prepares under the direction of the coun- 
selor and first secretary, memoranda and dispatches for the guidance 
and signature of the chief of mission. The second secretary is in charge 
of the press analysis of the country in which he resides, 


THIRD SECRETARY, 

It is the duty of the third secretary to receive all visitors who do 
not ask for a particular person, to ascertain their business, to handle 
it if it is of a routine nature, and if not, to refer the visitor to the 
chief of mission or counselor, as the case may be. e often acts as 
porate secretary in the official matters of his chief. His duties also 
tp tem i Sarious matters inthe capital’ "We nasats is e Usd 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TILSON. Most of my time was taken up in reading the 
analysis, and I ask unanimous consent for fiye minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, in order to save time, I make 
a point of order against the proviso. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. It 
is clearly subject to a point of order. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Turkish secretary of embassy to Turkey, $3,600, 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask unani- 
mous consent to return to page 2, paragraph 3, for the purpose 
of offering an amendment to include the word “ Ireland.” 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
return to page 2, paragraph 3, to offer an amendment. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. I object. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the committee, I want to take 
this opportunity to observe that as a member of the committee 
which reported this bill I believe that the committee has done 
in the main good work, and I approve practically all of the bill, 
with the exception that I believe two items—the secret fund 
and the post allowances—are perhaps larger than they should 
have been. But I want to take occasion to point out here the 
difficulties into which gentlemen fall when they undertake to 
pretend that they are doing something which, in fact, they are 
not doing. 

Now, you have heard here to-day a good deal about this bill 
being a bill of economy, that they have reduced the estimates, 
and that it does not appropriate as much money as the bill of 
1920. Now, of course, the estimates were reduced, because the 
departments always estimate more than they expect to get. 

And especially at this time, when word is being scattered all 
over the land by the leaders on the Republican side that our 
economical and saying friends are going to reduce all of the 
estimates and to adopt economical processes in the depart- 
ments. I approve any real economy and hope that they may 
adopt it. Now, of course, it is true, and of course it ought 
to be true, that this bill is a reduction under the appropria- 
tions of last year, because at that time, on account of the 
United States being engaged in gathering up the tangled ends 
of diplomatic affairs left by the war which had just come 
to a close, there were unusual burdens placed upon the State 
Department. 

But I want to call the attention of the gentleman of the com- 
mittee to the fact that in the first paragraph of this bill the com- 
mittee pretends to reduce the appropriation by $52,500 in the 
matter of appropriations for ambassadors. As a matter of fact, 
the committee failed to provide for ambassadors to Russia, to 
Turkey, and to Austria-Hungary. By failing to make such pro- 
vision we shall have no diplomatic representatives of appro- 
priate grade either in Russia or Turkey or Austria-Hungary. 
The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Larrre] offered an amend- 
ment to provide a diplomatic representative to the Armenian 
countries, I would like to direct his attention to the fact that 
if this committee had provided for a minister or ambassador to 
Turkey he would have been so located, geographicaliy, as to 
represent the interests of American citizens with reference to 
those countries which he mentioned. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall be glad to yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. TEMPLE. The gentleman spoke of haying no diplomatic 
representative of proper rank for Austria-Hungary. Where is 
Austria-Hungary? 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Austria and Hungary. The gentleman's 
gestion accentuates the fact that instead of having one coun- 
try there are two there. 

Mr. TEMPLE. And we are not yet at peace with either of 
them, and we have no representative at either of them. 

Mr, CONNALLY. I will say in reply to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania that we are not at peace with Germany, either, 
but nevertheless you haye provided in this bill for a diplomatic 
representative in Germany, And I may say, further, to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania that if an appropriation is made 
f. these diplomatic representatives they need not be appointed 
until such time as peace shall have been coneluded. And if 
they are not appointed the money will remain in the Treasury, 
just as it did in the first six months in the fiscal year 1920, When, 
under a Democratic administration, we made the appropriations, 
but it remained in the Treasury. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yicki? 

Mr. CONNALLY. But we are at peace with Russia. We are 
at peace with Russia, and we are at peace with Turkey, deenuse 
we have never had any declaration of war against Turkey. Gen- 
tlemen, it is done for the purpose of creating the impression that 
we are saving $52,500. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. If I have time, I shall. 

Mr. ROGERS. Does the gentieman fear that it ah gents 
this country in resuming diplomatic relations with the coun- 
tries in question if we have not the authorization at the moment 
for an ambassador or minister? In other words, does not the gen- 
teman think tht the complete fabric of the State Department 
machinery, both diplomatic and consular, with the exception of 
the more or less ead at the top, is quite sufi- 
cient to protect the rights of this country When the moment 
comes for us to resume trade relations with those countries? 

Mr. CONNALLY. May I ask what the gentleman means by 
a more or less figurehends at the top”? 

Mr. ROGERS. Well, the ambassador to any country is quite 
apt to be more of a figurehead than is commonly supposed. The 
gentleman will realize that a very large part of the constructive 
work in the country’s ings yeep 22 oe, = pes 
man unseen, but fairly eorps of secre 
Reese Those men under this bill can be sent to these countries 
just as occasion requires, and we are not handicapping anybedy, 
either our representatives in foreign countries or the State De- 

t here, by not appropriating money for those ministers- 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the gentleman mean to intimate that 
those ambassadors extraordinary and plenipotentiary fer whom 
the committee has provided a compensation of $17,500 are likely 
tô be mere figureheads in the future, if they have net been in 
the past? And if so, why have you not recommended a reduction 
ef those salaries, as was called for by the genileman from 
Ilinois [Mr. Jour] a little while ago? I am surprised at the 
statement of the gentleman from Massachusetts, that the secre- 
taries and clerks perform the duties of the ambassadors. 

Mr. ROGERS. I said the “secretaries and consuls.” They 
do, to a very Iarge extent. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I had thought that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, the ranking majority member of this committee, 
who takes a great interest in diplomatic affairs, had certainly 
the conception that this Government, when it carried on inter- 
eourse with great powers, did so through our ambassadors and 
not by means of our secretaries and the underlings of those 
great functionaries. But I call attention to the fact that you 
pretend to save money by eliminating an appropriation for an 
ambassador to Turkey. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. CONNALLY. In a moment. And yet, in line 21 of page 
8, and line 24 of page 5, and line 11 of page 6, and line 22 of 
page 6, and Hne 7 on page 8, the following items are apprepri- 
ated for the embassies at which we are going to have no am- 
bassador. The first is “Turkish secretary of embassy to 
Turkey, $3,600,” in line 14 of page 8. This is called Turkish 
secretary of embassy to Turkey, as though he were a Turk. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Oh, no. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. Look at it. 
Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Les. 

Mr. TEMPLE. The Turkish seeretary is not a Turk. 

Mr. CONNALLY. From the description he might be. 

Mr. TEMPLE. The Japanese seeretary to the Japanese em- 
bassy is not a Japanese. 

My, CONNALLY. I was perhaps inaccurate in saying that 
the Turkish secretary“ implied that he could be a Turk. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Quite so. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. He is required to speak Turkish, and a 
person to speak Turkish must remain in Turkey quite a long 
while. On page 5, tine 24, $15,000 is appropriated for 10 student 
interpreters at the embassy to Turkey. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 


Mr. CONNALLY. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
quest? 

Mr. LITTLE. Reserving the right to object, E want to ask the 
gentleman a question. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall yield to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONNALLY. “Rent of quarters for Turkish student 
interpreters. attached to the embassy to Turkey, $600.” "For 
hire of steam launch fer use of embassy at Constantinople, 
51.800.“ For use of what? Supposedly for the use of the am- 
bassador, and yet we shall have ne ambassador there. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. CONNALLY, “Rent for prisoners in Turkey, $1,000.” 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CONNALLY. I will have to yield first to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPIE]. 

4 LITTLE. I have a motion ready to strike most all that 

Mr. BEGG, Does not the gentleman know that in the absence 
of the ambassador the secretary takes charge of the affairs and 
acts as the representative of the United States in these Countries, 
and that it is necessary to maintain the diplomatic organization 
there until such a time as an established government comes out 
of the chaos in that particular country? Now, before you answer 
that question, I would like to ask anether along the same line. 

Mr, CONNALLY. Do not give me too many at once. 

Mr. BEGG. I want to give you two because you have niade 
much of the failure of the committee to provide for ambassadors 
in Turkey and Austria-Hungary and Russia. Is it not just as 
probable that there will be two or three countries in Russia as 
one, and would it not be foothardy to make an appropriation for 
an ambassador te a country that is in such à state of revolution 
as Russia is? 

Mr. CONNALLY. The gentleman’s argument contradicts it- 
self. He says it is not necessary to have un ambassador there, 
because the secretary performs the duty of an ambassador, and 
therefore we do not need an ambassador: and in the next breath 
he says it would be foolish to provide any diplomatie representa- 
tive in Russia because it would be two or three countries in- 
stead of one, 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I should like to answer the gentleman's 
first question before he asks another. I do not object fo the 
proposition that in the absence of the diplomats the secretaries 
shall perform their duties. They ought to do that; but what I 
am trying to draw to the attention of this committee and the 
Honse is the fact that the majority of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs is undertaking to practice a deception when it pretends 
to be saving money by reducing the appropriations for ambassa- 
dors to Turkey, Russia, and Austria-Hungary. They admit that 
our citizens in those countries will need protection. They ought 
to admit that in a country that ts torn and distressed, and with 
whom we have had difficulties, ft is much more important that 
the men who represent our interests should be seasoned and 
experienced men with diplomatie dignity and powers, because 
those duties require more discretion tham in a country with 
whieh we are at peace and with whieh our functions are purely 
normal and eastemary. 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentteman yield? { 

Mr. PORTER. WHI the gentleman yield 2 : 

Mr. CONNALEY. I yield to the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. PORTER. Did the gentteman raise any objection in the 
committee to striking out the provision for the ambassadors to 
Turkey and Austria-Hungary? { 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am sorry the gentleman has asked me 
that question, because at the last meeting of the committee 
which I attended the bill had been completed and these items 
were in it. i 

Mr. FLOOD. Is it not a fact that after this bill had been 
practically agreed upon the chairman of this committee sent 
for Mr. Carr, the director of the Consular Service in the State 
Department, and asked him whether it would be all right to 
leaye these matters out and did not consult other members of tha 
committee about it? : 


Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
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Mr. PORTER. That is not the fact at all. Mr. Carr was 
consulted about other matters. 

Mr. FLOOD. I was so informed by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr, PORTER. Will the gentleman from Texas yield for an- 
other question? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PORTER. Our ambassador to Mexico, Mr, Fletcher, has 
not been there for months. Does the gentleman think we should 
fail to appropriate for the secretary and other officers who go 
to make up the diplomatic organization in Mexico—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. No; certainly, I do not believe we should 
fail to so provide. 

Mr. PORTER. I have not finished my question—so that the 
rights of American citizens can be protected in so far as they 
are protected? 

Mr. CONNALLY, In reply to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, I will say no. I do not complain at the appropriation 
for the secretaries, but I do think this committee ought to be 
frank and to make appropriations for ambassadors to those 
countries which were omitted, and not pretend a saving in that 
regard. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. LITTLE, and Mr. TEMPLE rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE], a member of the committee. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, I am very much surprised that 
a member of the committee charges the committee with an at- 
tempt to deceive the Congress and the people of the United 
States, and I resent that charge. The proposal was made in the 
committee, as the gentleman ought to know, that we omit the 
appropriations for the payment of salaries of ambassadors in the 
countries with which we were at war. That proposal was not 
accepted by the committee, because it was not deemed wise to fail 
to appropriate for an ambassador to Germany, where we expect 
again in due time to have an ambassador. But we do not expect 
ever to have an ambassador to Austria-Hungary. Austria-Hun- 
gary has been destroyed, and whatever diplomatic recognition 
the fragments may have, we shall not probably send a represen- 
tative of ambassadorial rank. I hope that this particular appro- 
priation is permanently discontinued. 

Mr. FLOOD. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Certainly. 

Mr. FLOOD. Instead of having an ambassador to Austria- 
Hungary, will it not be necessary to have a minister to Austria 
and a minister to Hungary? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes; it will. 

Mr. FLOOD. Which will cost more. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Perhaps it will. 

Mr. LITTLE. They can have one representative to both 
countries. 

Mr. TEMPLE. There is absolutely no pretense about this. 
We did not need these appropriations this year, and we did not 
make them. We make no claim as to whether it is an economy 
or not. It is a fact. 

Mr. FLOOD. But in this report of the committee to which 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Connatty] takes exception, 
claims are made of great economy because it saves from $35,000 
to $40,000, as against the bill of last year when it carried these 
items for ambassadors to Austria-Hungary and to Turkey. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I think it is always an economy to refuse to 
make unnecessary appropriations. 

Mr. FLOOD. Does the gentleman think there is any economy 


| in this? 


Mr. TEMPLE. It saves money always to refrain from making 
useless appropriations. 

Mr. FLOOD. Does not the gentleman know that not one dollar 
appropriated in the current law for ambassadors to Turkey and 
to Austria-Hungary has been used? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I know that not a dollar appropriated to pay 
the salary of an officer who has not been appointed will be used 
until he is appointed. That is true. 

Mr. FLOOD. And if it were carried in this bill it would not 
be used if the officer was not appointed? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Certainly not. 

Mr. FLOOD. I ask if it actually saves $1 to the Treasury of 
the United States? 

Mr. TEMPLE. This bill saves many a dollar. I think in some 
respects we have even gone beyond economy and have reduced 
the appropriations unwisely. 

Mr. FLOOD. Does this item save $1 to the Treasury? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I am explaining this item, and the gentleman 
thoroughly understands what I am explaining. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. In just a moment. I would like to complete 


my explanation. With regard to Turkey, the same question 


arises. But before I finish as to Austria-Hungary let me say 
that we are not neglecting the interests of American citizens in 
those two countries. We can not appoint a minister to Hungary 
and a minister to Austria when the law creating such offices has 
not yet been passed. But we are maintaining an extraordinary 
diplomatic mission in Hungary—a commissioner of the United 
States with a secretary and attachés—who, I suppose, are paid 
out of the one fund which is never audited; that is, the emer- 
gency fund of the State Department. I said that fund is never 
audited. Payments of this nature, I believe, are audited. It is 
only certain payments which the President makes which ought 
to be of a confidential nature for which no auditing is ever 
called. I haveno doubt payments of salaries to officers of these 
commissions will be paid for out of this fund and charged 
against it, so that everybody may know what they are for. 
Now I yield to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS]. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I understood the gentleman to 
say that we would never have a representative to Austria. 

Mr. TEMPLE. No; I said Austria-Hungary, because that 
country has been destroyed. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Oh, yes; of course. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I should like to ask the gentleman 
a question. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. How do you explain the failure to 
approprigte for an ambassador to Turkey? We have never been 
at war with Turkey. Turkey is an entity. The papers stated 
the other day that the English are determined that Turkey 
shall not be driven out of Europe. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I do not care to discuss international ques- 
tions of that sort, involving the relations of other nations with 
one another, but I should like to answer the first part of the 
gentleman’s question. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I should like to have it answered. 

Mr. TEMPLE. We have never been at war with Turkey. 
We have fought Turks, I have no doubt, but we never declared 
war against Turkey. Nevertheless we have had no diplomatic 
relations with Turkey for several years. Our ambassador has 
been withdrawn, and the rank of Turkey among the powers of 
the earth has probably been so changed that when we do send a 
diplomatic representative to that country he may not be of am- 
bassadorial rank. I state that as a probability, but not as a 
certainty. : 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Now, I understand that if this bill 
passes, which no doubt it will, the only way in which we can 
send diplomatic representatives to the fragments of the Austria- 
Hungarian Empire and to Russia—I do not know into how many 
pieces it may be divided—or into Turkey, will be to bring in a 
bill here and pass a law authorizing those appointments. 

Mr. TEMPLE. That is the way—creating the offices. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Are they going to abolish the am- 
bassador to Turkey? 

Mr. TEMPLE. We have not done it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Are you going to do it? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Very likely when we find out what the rank 
of our diplomatic representative there will be, if he is not to 
be an ambassador, we will bring in a bill creating the new office 
and abolishing the old. That will also have to be done in the 
case of Austria-Hungary. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is it not true that to appoint two 
ministers to Austria and Hungary would cost more than the 
old ambassadorship would? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I have not the slightest doubt that our foreign 
relations will cost us more money from this time on than they 
have ever cost us, I believe that the Consular Service ought 
to be reorganized and improved, and every man in the service, 
the whole foreign service, whether diplomatic or consular, ought 
to be an attorney for the United States. I believe that this is 
an exceedingly good time to employ good attorneys for the 
United States, the consular officers to look for business oppor- 
tunities for American business men and the diplomatic officers 
to look after our peculiarly tangled foreign relations. I believe 
that it is a mistake to cut as much as we have cut this bill. I 
have accepted the cuts because it was necessary for the sake 
of economy. I do not mean to say that every cut has been wise 
economy, but they have beeen made with the purpose of saving 
dollars. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Rogers] raised a very interesting question to me. 
Certainly I had never thought about it before. He said that our 
ambassadors were mere flgureheads. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I would rather the gentleman from North 
Carolina would discuss that with the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. ‘ 
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Mr, KITCHIN. I wanted to ask the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania if that is a fact? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I would prefer that the gentleman from North 
Carolina would discuss matters of that sort with the gentleman 
who, he said, made the remarks. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I see the gentleman from Massachusetts. I 
did not see him in his seat at the time I asked it. 

Mr. TEMPLE. T have not any doubt that the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Krrenix] knows how to get the floor when 
he wants it. 

Mr, KITCHIN, Iwill ask the gentleman the next time he gets 
the floor, because I want to find out. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I have heard of men in the Diplomatie Service 
of the United States to whom, I think, the term “ figurehead” 
would apply, without any unfair criticism; but, on the other 
hand, I do not believe that any man in this House or out of it 
would make a statement of that sort in general about the heads 
of the diplomatic missions of the United States. 

Mr. KITCHIN. But the gentleman from Massachusetts did 
make the statement, and that was the reason I was surprised. I 
suppose he did not intend it. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I did not hear the gentleman make that state- 
ment. The gentleman from North Carolina may discuss it with 
him. 

Mr. KITCHIN. He did not intend it. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] prom- 
ised to answer my question. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I would be very glad to answer it now. 
I did not have the time. 

Mr. LITTLE. Why did the gentleman make the statement 
that I ought to know that the minister to Turkey could take 
eare of the business in the Republic of Armenia and in the 
Republic of Georgia? Where did he get that information? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the gentleman that he will 
remember I said, “On account of the geographical location of 
that minister, he would be in a better position to look after that 
than if we had no one there at all.” 

Mr. LITTLE. He would be a thousand miles from where his 
residence is, and he would have no railroad on which to go 
there—a great sea between. 

Mr. CONNALLY. He would be several thousand miles closer 
than he would be in Washington. 

Mr. LITTLE. Not so much closer as you might think. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to call attention to an item at the bot- 
tom of the page—lines 21, 22, and 23—and I have an amend- 
ment to offer there to strike them out. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. ConNALLY] animadverted to a series of these things 
scattered through here, and, as I understand him, he very justly 
suggested that it was a waste of money. There is $1,800 here 
appropriated for a launch for the Turkish Embassy, and we 
have no ambassador there; $15,000 are allowed for 10 students. 
I do not know what they want with 10 students there. 

Mr. Chairman, $2,000 is appropriated for a Turkish assistant 
secretary of the embassy, to be appointed from the corps of 
student interpreters, There is an appropriation for a launch 
for the embassy, and they could as well hire a taxicab. 

Mr. KITCHIN. But a taxicab does not travel on water. 

Mr. LITTLE. Oh, well, let him take a rickshaw or sampan, 
as they do in Japan. There are 10 student interpreters, and 
we are not going to need any, There is $22,000 just wasted 
money, The biggest graft in all of the diplomatic service is 
the Turkish Embassy. They have less to do, and are going to 
have less to do there from now on, than any of the rest of 
the embassies. The Turkish Embassy will be abolished; there 
is no question about that. When this war began Turkey was 
a great empire. Now it is a very minor State. When they get 
done with it in Europe it probably will not be in Europe at all, 
but will be across in Anatolia. There is no reason on earth for 
appropriating $3,600 for an assistant secretary to the Turkish 
Embassy, as they have one already in this bill who will take 
care of the business there. Nor is it necessary that they should 
proceed to take 10 or 12 or 15 men and teach them the Turkish 
language to assist him. There is no other embassy on earth 
that is kept up in the way this bill provides for Turkey. There 
is no place on earth where there is less reason for it than in 
Turkey. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

. LITTLE. Yes. 
Mr. PORTER, I would like to state the purpose of the launch. 
„LITTLE. Very well. 

Mr. PORTER. The appropriation of $1,800 includes launch, 
fue}, officers, hands, and so forth, and is considered to be more 
economical than owning a launch and hiring the men. The 
launch is necessary to convey the embassy staff from Pera 


across the Bosphorus Channel, connecting the business and the 
residence sections of Constantinople; $1,800 has been regularly 
expended from year to year. 

Mr. LITTLE. The ambassador is not there, and he does not 
have to take these trips. 

Mr. PORTER. The chargé d’affaires is there, and he acts ag 
our representative in the absence of the ambassador. 

Mr. LITTLE. Besides, this is a minor part of it. The fact 
that he attempts to explain that shows that he can not explain 
about the $15,000 to educate 10 students there. That is purely 
graft, worked in by somebody with a local pull, probably in con- 
nection with the American college there, to take care of some 
young men. There is no reason on earth for it. There is no 
other representative of our Goyernment who has any such corps 
of interpreters and assistants. He could talk to all of the clerks 
in Constantinople through those 10 people. We are out for econ- 
omy, and here is a place we ought to practice it and save $2,000. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman can make a point of order 
against it. 

Mr. LITTLE. I heard that it was in some kind of a law. I 
am going to make the point of order. I was told that it was in 
some law, and I am going to make them produce it, There is no 
Sense in putting 10 or 12 assistant clerks in Turkey nor any 
other such country. Turkey is dead. There will be.some kind 
of a minister there, but when he goes he will be over in Anatolia. 
I wish gentlemen to bear in mind that here is a chance to really 
save some money. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. I should like to remind the committee that 
our foreign intercourse is carried on, speaking very generally 
and broadly, by two great instrumentalities. On the one side 
there is the diplomatic instrumentality, which is primarily 
political, although necessarily closely related to the commercial; 
and on the other side there is the consular, which is primarily 
commercial, although very closely related in many cases, and 
especially at present, to questions of politics and international 
policies. In this bill we appropriate something like one-half the 
total amount carried for our consular intercourse, which is a 
business appropriation and which has not been discussed during 
the recent debate. About one-half of the remainder is appro- 
priated for the diplomatic side, and the other fourth is appro- 
priated for the odds and ends of international relationship. 

The question has come up, sponsored largely by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Connatty] and the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Krrcurn], as to the place of the minister and the 
ambassador in the general scheme of our foreign intercourse. 
It is a perfectly obvious and well-known fact, which I alluded 
to in the course of the debate, that a very large part and per- 
haps the major part of the solid, detailed, and scientific work 
of our intercourse is performed by the secretaries on the one 
side and by the consuls general and consuls on the other side. 
Then the question arises as to the usefulness of the ambassa- 
dors and ministers in the general fabric. They have their place. 
They have an extremely useful place in many cases, But I 
repeat that in the generality of cases their functions are quite 
largely those of a figurehead. In saying that I do not by any. 
means intend to belittle the importance of their functions, 
When I say they are figureheads, I mean they are the official 
spokesmen abroad of the great Nation from which they come, 
and there can not be a more important function than that. 

They must appear in days of war and in days of peace as 
the representatives of this great Nation. It is of the first im- 
portance that they should be truly representative, and repre- 
sentative in the best sense, of the United States of America. 
When I say they are figureheads, therefore, I mean no disre- 
spect. It is inevitable that they must to a great extent perform 
duties which are difficult to describe in the terms of an ap- 
propriation bill. They are doing much larger things, much 
more important things, much more fundamental things in behalf 
of international comity, than if they were sitting at their desks 
doing merely routine work. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The gentleman from Massachusetts, as I 
understood him to say a moment ago, said that the functions 
of our ambassadors were political; that is, involving the political 
relations of our country and other countries. 

Mr: ROGERS. That is true. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the gentleman think those relations 
are of less importance than the truly commercial business 
which the consuls transact? 

Mr. ROGERS. I certainly do not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
five minutes more, 
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The CHATRMAN, Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the gentleman think that n am- 
bassador can with any more propriety be a fgurehead than a 
consul? 

Mr. ROGERS. I do not see the particular 
question, and, after all, it is a matter of definition. The gentle- 


After a pause} 


of that 


man ehooses to adopt one definition of “figure ™ and I to 
ndopt another. I accept his definition for a moment, and I will 
say that time after time, especially in the Bryan régime in the 
State Department, there has gone forth to represent this coun- 
try as ambassador or minister a man who was not fit to be a 
yepresentative of this country. [Applause.] The scum of the 
earth has on ocenslon been sent out from the State Department 
in Mr: Bryan’s day to represent the United States. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman name one 
whom he characterizes as scum of the earth”? 

Mr. ROGERS. I am not in that connection seeking to con- 
demn or belittle the splendid men who also went forth; men 
Uke Walter Hines Page, in London, who laid down his life for 
his country just as truly as if he had laid down his life in 
Flanders; and his successor, John W. Davis, with whom many 
of us served on the floor of this House, and who is one of the 
truest and finest representatives of American manhoed I have 
ever met [applause], and a man who has been a most distin- 
guished success in London. 

I can go on and name men of that sort. But, gentlemen, that 
is the bright side of the story. The other side is that some of 
the most unworthy specimens of American manhood have gone 
forth to represent this country, in Latin America, 
where perhaps the need was paramount for selecting men who 
wonld do us credit. 

Mr. FLOOD. Can the gentleman name an ambassador or 
minister appointed during Mr. Bryan’s régime in the State 
Department whom he is willing to characterize as “scum of 
the earth“? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes; I will—James M. Sullivan. 

Mr. FLOOD. He is not ambassador or minister. 

Mr. ROGERS. I beg pardon. He was retired on the recom- 
mendation of Senator PHELAN, of San Francisco, who was ap- 
pointed by the President to investigate. [Applause.] I do not 
care to bring names into this discussion, but I can cite cases. I 
can cite the case of a minister who was notoriously pro-German 
in Latin-America, after we entered the war. I can cite the case 
of another Latin-America minister whose conduct was such dur- 
ing our actual fighting with Germany that after he died his body 
was exhumed, because it was thought he sought to escape the 
consequences of his wrongdoing and had caused the body of 
another to be put into his own coffin. I do not know what fact 
was developed, but I do know the case caused a scandal in Latin- 
America. I enn cite the case of another man 

Mr. FLOOD. Name hin. 


Mr. ROGERS. I do not care to bring names into this dis- | 


cussion. 


was properly defended. The gentleman may think that of him, 
but many other people do not, 

Mr. ROGERS. I do not yield further. 

Mr. FLOOD. You ought to name these men. 

Mr. ROGERS. I am seeking to point out that good men have 
gone. forth and bad men have gone forth, and when 
goes forth he dees werse than if po ene at all was. 
post. That is the point I am trying to make. T should like to 
have time. to analyze for this eemmittee, as I have done in the 


him to a speech that I made in the House four or five years ago. 
Jean refer him also to a speech I made a year ago when I called 
attention to the case of a man who was still drawing his pay 
as minister to a Central American country when he had not set 
foot in that country for two years. Of that case the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Froop] said on this floor, in reply to my 
speech, that the official responsible ought to be impeached. And 
in saying all this I am by no means reflecting on the splendid 
representatives we have in other places. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Branton: Page 3, line 7, after the g- 
ures 1916,“ insert “ $289,458.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. That paragraph has been passed. 

Mr. BLANTON. Immediately after the reading of the amend- 
ment and it was rejected, I made a point of order against the 
proviso, which was sustained, and the gentleman from Texas 
IMr. Commatty] was recognized, and nothing else has been 
read since. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is advised that the items below 
had been read dewn to and including line 14. 

Mr. BLANTON. I did not so understand it, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair is so advised by the Clerk. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask unanimous consent to return to that 
section in order to provide the amount prescribed by law for 


secretary. 

Mr. ROGERS. Inasmuch as the matter is carried in the 
existing law, and therefore unnecessary, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman objects. All time has 
expired. The question is on the amendment of the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Lrrrre} to strike out the paragraph. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. g 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Chinese secretary of legation to China, $3,600. 

Chinese assistant secretary of Jegation to China, to be appointed 
from the corps of student interpreters, $2,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amount of $3,600, to the amount in addition to 
which it has been increased over the present law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of order on the paragraph. ` 

Mr. PORTER. I think the gentleman is misinformed. It 
has not been increased. 

Mr. BLANTON. I understand it has been increased to the 
extent of $1,000, 

Mr. PORTER. No; that is not in the elass of secretaries. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Chinese secretary of legation, $3,600— 
has not that been increased over the last bill? 

Mr. PORTER. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. I understood it was. Mr, Chairman, I with- 
draw the point of order. + 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn. The 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: * 

a * 
gaat eh E eee mane 

Turkish assistant secretary 3 to Turkey, to be appointed 
from the corps of student interpreters, $2,000. 

Mr. LITTLR. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no law providing for this second assistant secretary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas makes the 
point of order against the paragraph. 

Mr. LITTLE. I understand that there is no law authorizing 


it. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. In Barnes’ Federal Code, section 

14, there is a provision by law, The interpreter to the lega- 
tion to Turkey, not to exceed $2,000.” 

Mr. LITTLE. This is not an interpreter. This is an as- 
sistant secretary. 
| Mr. MOORES of Indiana. The secretary of legation is in 
the section preceding Revised Statutes, 1677. It has been the 
law since 1872. 

Mr. LTTTLE. The secretary of embassy has been agreed to. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. There is a statute for each of 
them. 

Mr. LITTLE. The gentleman has not read any yet. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would ask the gentleman from 
Indiana to indicate what provision of law there is providing 
for the assistant secretary to be appointed from the corps of 
student interpreters. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Is that a Japanese or a Turkish? 

Mr. LITTLE. A Turkish. The Japanese is a good place to 
have one, I think. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Sections 2713 and 2714, Mr. Chair- 


man, 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman read the law which in- 
eludes an assistant secretary of embassy to be appointed from 
the corps of student interpreters? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will state that the sections re- 
ferred to by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Moonrs] do not 
seem to authorize the appointment of assistant secretaries to 
be appointed from the corps of student interpreters. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. They provide for the secretary 
‘and for the interpreter. I am willing to let that go out—the 
' students. 
| The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
The Clerk will read. 


1920. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Total, $435,175. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the total. I ask that the Clerk be authorized to correct the totals 


and to deduct $128,907, which the Chair sustained on the point | 


of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not a point of order. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the totals be corrected on page 3. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the Clerk be authorized to correct the 
totals on page 8. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER. May I add, Mr. Chairman, on lines 12 and 24 

9 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
also that the totals be corrected on lines 12 and 24. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

rks at the embassies and lega- 
Some. ae niet 6 be citizens of the United 
States, $438,000; and so far as practicable shall be appointed under civil 
service rules and regulations. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I desire to reserve a point of order, 
if anybody cares to speak for it, on lines 13, 14, and 15, beginning 
with the last three words, “and so far as practicable shall be 
appointed under civil service rules and regulations.” 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the whole paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from Ohio reserves the 
point of order on the language, “and so far as practicable shall 
be appointed under civil service rules and regulations.” And 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KrrcHIN] reserves a 
point of order on the whole paragraph. The Chair will hear the 
chairman or some member of the committee and ask him to 
point out any authority of existing law for the language con- 
tained in the paragraph. ; 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, the law creating embassies 
and legations undoubtedly had in contemplation the fact that 
embassies and legations would need clerical help. It seems to 
me that the authority to employ such help is implied from the 
mere creation of the office. The authors of the law did not 
expect an ambassador or a minister to perform all of the 
duties of those great offices without clerical help; and under 
section 169 of the Revised Statutes authority is given to the 
executive department—or, rather, to the head of an executive 
department—to employ such clerks. I know that there is a 
ruling which holds that that does not apply to clerks outside of 
the city of Washington. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, maybe we can come to an 
understanding or an agreement on this. I rather believe it is 
necessary to have some appropriation on that paragraph. 

I am sorry that the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MoN- 
DELL] is not here. I do not think he is “ toting his end” fairly 
with me here to-day. If he were here he would stand by me 
to save about $2,000,000 out of these items, which are subject 
to a point of order. 

In 1917 we appropriated only $100,000 for these purposes. 
Can we not cut this down to $250,000? The gentleman will not 
lose anything by it. I hate to say it—you know this is 
not the committee’s bill. The steering committee have told the 
committee to cut, as Brother TEMPLE, from Pennsylvania, said. 
He thought some of the cuts were too much. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. TEMPLE. This is one of the items that I thought had 
already been cut too much. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will when I get through this. 

The steering committee says to this committee, Cut, cut.” 
So they cut; so that it is simply a play to enable Mr. MONDELL 
to issue these little weekly bulletins about economy. Now, 
we know, and I know, and every man on the committee knows, 
that all of these items will be restored later. They will go right 
back in the Senate. If we put $200,000 here, the Senate will 
make it $400,000 or $450,000, and the conferees will accept it, 
and Mr. Monpetrr will issue his little bulletin and say, “If it 
had not been for the doggone Senate, which is trying to be 
wasteful, we would have saved money; but the Senate says we 
should not have any bill at all unless we let them put these 
appropriations back, and rather than have the bill fail I 
would prefer to have them go in.” Mr. Monperx will say, “I 
would let them go in rather than to destroy the whole Dip- 
‘omatie Service.“ [Laughter.] 
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Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 7 

Mr. PORTER. Is the gentleman aware of the fact that the 
appropriation for 1918 was over $600,000? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That was during the war. 

Mr. PORTER. In 1900 it was $641,000. 

Mr. GARNER. What was it in 1917? 

Mr. KITCHIN. It was $100,000. 

Mr. PORTER. And in 1919, three months after the armistice 
was signed, the Democratic majority appropriated $688,000 for 
this service. 

Mr, KITCHIN. It was necessary, and the gentleman himself 
voted for it. That was during the war, and more clerks and 
expenses were required. Of course, during the war we had hun- 
dreds and hundreds of more clerks. 

Mr. PORTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. The expenses of the peace conference at Paris 
were not paid out of that item. 

Mr. KITCHIN. You had a separate item in a deficiency bill, 
did you not? i 
0 50 TEMPLE. No; I think that came out of the President's 

nd. 

Mr. PORTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. PORTER. The Secretary of State earnestly insisted upon 
the necessity of this appropriation. We cut it materially. He 
assured us that the integrity of the service depended upon main- 
taining these appropriations. We have tried to be fair with 
him. We agreed with him; but if the gentlemen on that side 
of the House desire to cripple that branch of the service, which 
they represent, we can not prevent it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The Secretary of State insisted on a good 
deal larger figure than this, did he not? 

Mr. PORTER. Yes. We*cut his estimate materially. 

Mr. KITCHIN. You gentlemen did not have any confidence 
in the Secretary of State, because you cut him down two or three 
hundred thousand dollars. 

Hook PORTER. I have unlimited confidence in the Secretary 
0 ate. 

Mr. BEGG. Why does not the gentleman from North Carolina 
make his point of order if he is going to? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am willing to play the game with you, so 
that you may haye all the credit you can get out of your pre- 
tended economy. You know that the Senate is going to put 
this back, and you can say that you saved two or three hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Mr. PORTER. If you want to make this sharply technical 
point of order and cripple this department of the Government, 
it is entirely up to you. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We are not going to cripple it. The Senate 
will put it back. 

Mr. PORTER. I am not willing to say to you that I will ask 
the Senate to put it back. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Iam going to make the point of order, so that 
you can say you saved this $438,000; so that the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. MoNDELL] can put that much more in his bulletin. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina makes 
the point of order, Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. PORTER. I desire to be heard further, Mr. Chairman. 
I desire to call the attention of the Chair to Hinds’ Precedents, 
section 3675. A point of order was raised by Mr. Charles L. 
Bartlett, of Georgia, that while a purchasing agent had been 
authorized by law there was no law authorizing the clerk, 
After debate, the Chairman said: 


The Post Office appro riation bill for 1904 created the office of 
purchasing agent for the Post Office Department. It did not, however, 
provide for any office force for the performance of the duty of that de- 

but it prescribed that the purchasing agent should report direct 
o the Postmaster General, and that under such regulations not incon- 
sistent with the existing law, as the Postmaster General should prescribe, 
and subject to his direction and control, he should have supervision over 
the purchase of all supplies of the post-office service. It then goes on and 
prescribes the purchasing agent's duties, and they are such that he can- 
not perform by himself without assistance of a clerical force— 


Which is true of the case before us. 


It is not to be assumed for a moment that such an anomaly was in- 
tended by the authors of that law, and, indeed, we find that no such 
anomaly exists because, under section 169 of the Revised Statutes 
Title IV, the head of the Post Office Department and the heads of all 
other executive departments named in the title are authorized to sany, 
such a number of clerks of the several classes recognized by law, suc 
messengers, assistant messengers, copyists, and other employees, at such 
rate of compensation, respectively, as may be a . for by Con- 
gress from year to year. So it seems to the air that the point of 
order is not well taken and must be overruled. 


Mr. FLOOD. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. PORTER. Certainly. 

Mr. FLOOD, Is it not a fact that that would not apply to 
this case, for the reason that for a long time after we had 
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embassies and legations the clerks to those embassies and legn- 
tions were paid by the State Department out of the contingent 
fund, and there was no contemplation that there should be an 
appropriation for the clerks and the law the gentleman read can 
not by construction be made to apply to these clerks? 

Mr. PORTER. As I recall it, that was changed abeut 12 
Fears ago, in 1907. 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes; in 1907, but up to that time there was 
assigned, out of the contingent fund which Congress appro- 
priated in this act, a sum of money te pay for the clerks and 
janitors at legations. In 1907 a separate item was earried in 
this bill, for clerk hire, amounting to $65,000,000. 

Mr, PORTER. ‘That item was improperly paid out of the 
contingent fund. It was not provided for in the act of 1856 , 
authorizing the contingent fund. But that is no answer to my, 
argument that when we create an embassy or a legation, by 
implication we authorize the employment of the clerical force 
necessary to make that embassy or legation function properly. 

Mr. FLOOD. It occurs to me that it is a reply to the gentle- 
man's argument that for a hundred years and more after we 
had created legations there was no contemplation of law that 
there should be an appropriation for clerk hire for these lega- 
tions, and only in 1907, without any authority of Jaw, the ap- 
propriation bill carried that item. 

It is a wise appropriation, but it seems to me the item is 
clearly without any warrant of law for it. Of course, it could 
be paid out of the contingent fund still. 

Mr. PORTER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. PORTER. Is it not a fact that while the gentleman from 
Virginia was chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs this 
same item was carried in the bill for seven or eight years? 

Mr. FLOOD. It has been carried in this appropriation bill 
since 1907. I was not chairman all the time. I think it was a 
wise provision. I think it is a wise provision in this bill, but 
that does not affect the question whether it is authorized by law.. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Wats). The Chair is ready to rule. 
The item under consideration, to which a point of order has 
been made, is the paragraph, beginning in line 11 and down to 
line 15, inclusive, providing for the employment of necessary 
clerks at the embassies and legations, who, whenever hereafter 
appointed, shall be citizens of the United States, and so far as 
practicable shall be appointed under ciyil-service rules and regu- 
lations. 

The Chair will state that under section 169 of the Revised 
Statutes provision is made for the appointment of clerks in ‘the 
vurious executive departments; and the precedent is cited by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. Portrr] to the effect that 
where a purchasing agent was authorized by the Post Office De- 
partment it necessarily included the appointment of clerks; but 
that would only permit the employment of clerks in the execu- 
tive departments here in Washington. The rulings heretofore 
have been that where appropriations are asked for under ‘the 
establishment of the departments, which do not specifically 
mention or include the employment of certain clerks or em- 
pleyees, it is restricted to the employment of those employees 
here at the seat of government in Washington. 

Of course, the mere fact that this item has been carried in the 
appropriation bill for a number of years without any specific 
authorization of law does not now make it in order. In the view. 
of the Chair the absence of any provision in the law creating 
embassies and providing for ‘the appointment of ambassadors 
and other employees would not, and could not, be construed as 
authorizing the necessary ‘clerks or other employees not specifi- 
cally mentioned in the act, and as no authorization in the law 
has been called to the Chait’s and as he can not find 
any such authorization, inasmuch as it is the purpose of the 
proposefl legislation to employ these clerks beyond the limits of 
the seat of government, the Chair believes that the language ‘is 
subject to the point of order, and the point of order fs sustained. 

The Clerk will read. ' 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For 10 student i ters at the legation to China, who shall be 


citizens of the United States, and whose duty it shall be to study the 
Chinese language with a view to supplyin had igen to the legation 
and consulates in China, at $1,500 each, $15.0 : Provided, That the 
method of selecting said student interpreters shall be nonpartisan: Aud 

rovided further, That upon recel such appointment each student 
fnterpreter shall sign an agreement continue in the service as an 
8 at the legation or consulates in China so long as his services 
may be required within a period of five years. 

Mr. KYTCHIN. I reserve a point of order, and I should like 
to say to the gentleman from Kansas IMr. Lirrre] that I would 
like to have the Republicans get the benefit of all the economy 
that can be saved out of this bill. This is the place to which 
the gentleman referred as grafting. I do not know what he is 
going to do, or if the gentleman will make a point of order 


‘against it. 
of $15,000; and that side of the House will get the benefit of such 


If he will do so, he will save that so-called expense 


‘saving. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chalrman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the point of order? 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order against the pro- 
‘vision from line 22, on page 5, to and including line 10, on page 6, 
because there is no law authorizing any student interpreters. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I rise toa point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas will state his 
point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. I rose before the gentleman from Kansas did. 
noe LITTLE. I withdraw in favor of the gentleman from 

'exas. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against that portion of the bill beginning on line 22, page 4, 
and ending on line 7, page 5, because there is no law authoriz- 
ing any appropriation for 10 student interpreters at the legu- 
tion in China, and so forth. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tesas makes the 
point of order on the paragraph. The Chair would ask the 
chairman of the committee te cite the authorization for the 
language in the bill. 

Mr. PORTER. I do not care to reply to the point of order. 
I concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the payment of the cost of tuition of student interpreters in 
China, at the rate of $200 per annum, each, 52,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no law authorizing this $2,000 appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of order. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, I should like to call attention 
to the fact, if the gentleman will withhold his point of order 
for a moment—— 

the CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman reserve the point of 
order? : 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. ‘Chairman, T intend to make ft; but if 
the gentleman wants to give us any light I will reserve it. I 
intend to make it. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I do not know that I can give any Nght, but I 
can assure the gentleman that there is no particular fire here. 
I merely wish to say that it has been thought wise for a number 
of years to carry these provisions in the bill without legislation 
which would make the thing so rigid that it could not be 
changed from year to year. It has been left without legislation 
purposely, and the party in power—the Democratic Party- de- 
pended with confidence upon the patriotism of the Republicans 
not to interfere with the organization of the State Department. 
I am sorry that we can not put the same dependence upon the 
Democratic Party now. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, in reply to what has been 
said by the distinguished gentleman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to make the 
point of order? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard for a 
moment on the reservation, if the Chair will kindly recognize 
me on the reservation. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order, 
but I would like to be heard upon it for a moment. 

The CHATRMAN. The gentleman will state his point of 


order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, this provision in the bill is 
unauthorized, because there is no law for it. This mutter of 
paying salaries to pet students, and paying all their tuition and 
expenses, has been carried on for years without law. I think 
we ought by this time to have some law before we make any 
further unauthorized appropriations to educate students in 
China, Japan, Turkey, and other foreign countries. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair 
sustains the point of order, and the Olerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For six student pale cade at the embassy to Mes “who shall be 
eltizens of the United tes, and whose duty it sh be to study the 
Japanese with a view to supplying interpreters to the em- 
each, $9,000: Provided, That 


. —— nat the ei 
em or 
— pay be required within 2 period 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the paragraph on the ground that there is no law 
authorizing student interpreters- 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to ask the gentie- 
man from Pennsylvania or some member of the Committee on 
Forcign Affairs to indicate the authorization for this. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, will the Chair withhold that 
for a moment? 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I wouid like to ask the gentle- 
man from Texas not to make the point of order against these 
items. It will disorganize the whole foreign service in these 
countries. 

Mr. GARNER. They will put them back in the Senate, 
anyway. 

Mr. FLOOD. I reckon they will put them back in the Senate, 
but there is no use of striking them ont. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I will state to the gentleman 
from Virginia that I have a real, bona fide, sure-enough case 
of economy on me that is more than lip and skin deep, regard- 
less of what there is on the other side of the aisle, and I 
think the time has come to cut down these extravagant appro- 
priations, and cut out every single employee of this Government 
that we can get along without. 

Mr. FLOOD. I agree with the gentleman that we have to 
cut down on expenses. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the idea of keeping men in school 
year after year over in Chine and Japan is ridiculous. By 
this time we ought to haye educated enough interpreters to 
last us. 

Mr. FLOOD. But the gentleman understands that they act 
as interpreters for a while and then go inte the Consular and 
Diplomatie Service. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; and then quit and come home, and 
commercialize the education paid for by Uncle Sam by hiring 
out to private concerns. 

Mr. FLOOD. Sometimes they quit and come home, but the 
rule has been that they have stayed there abroad faithfully for 


years. } 
Mr. BLANTON. There are plenty of interpreters to be found 
who are not students. We can find a well-qualified Interpreter 
right now for any of the countries without going into the busi- 
ness of raising them. 
Mr. FLOOD. While they are students, they also act as in- 


terpreters. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes; but I would rather have an inter- 
preter and pay him than to have 10 fellows learning how to be 
interpreters. 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman would find that the result would 
be that the service in this part of the world will be without 
interpreters at the time they need them most. 

Mr. BLANTON, Oh, yes; it will cripple the educational 
institutions in China and Japan. 

Mr. FLOOD. It will cripple the ability of our embassies and 
legations and consulates to get interpreters when they need 
them. 

Mr. BLANTON. We ought to practice sure-enough economy, 
and there is no more propitious time than now to begin. 

Mr. KITCHIN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
desire to be heard upon the point of order? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; I do not, Mr. Chairman; but I want to 
say this, so far as the points of order I am making are concerned: 
Following the theory of the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
MoxpELL], and knowing his sympathy for economy and his deter- 
mination to have it, I feel very sure, although he has never told 
me, that he would have made these points of order that I am 
making had he been here. Because of the fact that he is not 
here, of course it throws the whole burden on me, and although 
you fellows are cussing me out I feel that I am bound to insist 
on the economy program. [Laughter.] 

Mr, PORTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from North 
Carolina yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. PORTER. Is it not a fact that the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Monvrtt] has been present for the last 8 or 10 years 
while these bills have been pending and has never raised one 
of these technical points of order? 

Mr. KITCHIN. But the spirit of economy had not seized 
him then. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The gentle- 
man from Texas makes the point of order as to the language—— 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for two minutes before the Chair rules. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks nnani- 
mous consent to address the committee for two minutes pending 
the ruling of the Chair. Is there objection 

There was no objection. x 


Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
this provision for these 10 Chinese interpreters is absolutely 
the best provision in this bill, and you will get mere out of 
your money there than you will from any other item in it, 
There are 400,000,000 people in China. Their language is the 
most difficult in the world to learn, and we have less people 
who address themselves to learning it than any other language 
on earth. There is the greatest opportunity there for the ex- 
tension of our business and the consular system. This is a 
judicious and wise provision, to educate young men for the 
Consular Service and keep them there, and most of them stay, 
and te secure business for our people by having somebody who 
ean talk the Chinese language. If you fellows would go there 
and try to learn to talk with these people every ene of yeu would 
yote for this provision of the bill. 

I am sorry that the general hilarity that has arisen here has 
attached itself to this provision. I do hope the Members of the 
House will see their way clear to withdraw their objections. 
I can assure you that it means a great deal te the business of 
this country. 

Mr. KITCHIN, 
dents? 

— 85 LITTLE. No; but I have been in China and at the consul- 
ates. 

Mr. GARNER, How about the Turkish people? 

Mr. LITTLE. I will be just as fair about that as I want you 
to be with the other. The situation in Turkey is entirely differ- 
ent. Turkey does not contain one-twentieth of the number of 
people that China does. There is no possibility of building up 
any such business there, and the money would not bring any 
such results, Now that the Turkish Empire has been dismem- 
bered, the time has gone by when these men could be useful. 
The Turkish provision ought to go out, but the Chinese provi- 
sion is not on the same plane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 


expired. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 

eee committee for five minutes, pending the ruling of 
r. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for five minutes, pend- 
ing the ruling of the Chair on the point of order. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The Chair 
will be ready to rule at the end of five minutes—and is ready 
te rule now. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Branton] in the wind-up of his remarks yesterday afternoon 
asked the question if I was against laws to punish burglary 
and rape because burglars and rapists do not like the laws. I 
will not consume any time on this floor replying to such a 
question, because my life work and my character is sufficient 
answer thereto. Mr. BLANTON, however, made the assertion 
that I intimated that all union men are against sedition laws 
because same might incite trouble with anarchists. 

I am not responsible for the queer workings of the mind of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr, BLANTON] or the fact that, regard- 
less of what I or anyone else might say, he has the happy faculty 
of deducting conclusions in accord with his own ideas. However, 
in defense of the union men he again misrepresents, I will say 
that I intimated no such thing, because organized labor never 
was and never will be fertile soil for anarchy, and the members 
of organized labor love their country and their Government. 
{Applause.] I repeat what I said on the floor of this House 
yesterday afternoon, that the four railroad brotherhoods and 
the American Federation of Labor denounce anti-Americanism 
and anarchy and are as loyal to their Government as any Mem- 
ber of this [Applause.] 

If revolution and anarchy were rampant in this country, the 
very first to take the steps to crush it and preserve the Nation 
would be the sons of toil—the workers of the country, who 
shouldered arms and fonght in the trenches of Europe to crush 
autocracy—who gave their life blood in defense of America and 
the allied cause. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] 
makes the point of order on the paragraph beginning at line 
10 and ending at line 20. The Chair has had called to his atten- 
tion the provisions of the Thirty-second Statutes at Large, chap- 
ter 272, Fifty-seventh Congress, making appropriations for the 
Diplomatic and Consular Seryice, which contained an item for 
10 student interpreters at the legation in China. However, the 
Chair finds, upon examining that statute, which it will be noted 
is simply a paragraph of the appropriation bill, that it author- 
ized that year the appointment of 10 student interpreters, and 
went on to deal with the manner of their appointment. The 


Was the gentleman ever one of these stu- 
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language in that statute is very similar to that carried in the 
present paragraph relating to student interpreters at the em- 
bassy in Japan, providing they should be selected and on receiv- 
ing the appointment should make certain agreements. 

Mr. BLANTON. Right there, Mr. Chairman; it must be in 
the same identical language. I call the attention of the Chair 
to Rule 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair does not care to hear the gen- 
tleman. The Chair is making his ruling, if the gentleman will 
permit. 

The item in the appropriation bill, even though it is in the 
nature of legislation, unless the language is so drafted as to 
make it permanent law, is not permanent law; and in the view 
of the Chair the language called to his attention is in that class, 
although the item has been carried in the yarious appropriation 
bills from year to year, still, if any point had been made at any 
time, it would have been subject to a point of order. And this 
relating to Japan is clearly legislation on an appropriation bill 
for which no authorization has been shown, and the Chair sus- 
tains the point of order. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the payment of the cost of tuition of student interpreters at the 
embassy to Japan, at the rate of $200 per annum each, $1,200. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no law authorizing the provision. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Nx. PORTER. No; I do not desire to be heard. 
| The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs gave to this bill careful 
and earnest consideration, and in its consideration we were not 
partisan. We had in the committee the cooperation of the Demo- 
crats. The people of this country are not so deeply interested in 
who saves the money as they are interested in having the money 
saved and having the service of this country preserved. I 
it is high time that this farce of belittling the measure of the 
importance of this by striking out, because you can do so legally, 
that which should be maintained in the bill should cease. The 
people of this country are not interested in either the Democrat 
or the Republican claims as to who are saving the money. They 
are interested in the fact that the money is saved, and at the 
same time they are broad-minded enough to have the Congress 
of the United States vote a proper amount of money for the 
maintenance of this Government both here and abroad. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
10 words. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I was going to suggest to the 
gentleman that these propositions should really be submitted as 
unanimous-consent requests, because there are no last words. 

Mr. LITTLE. I will withdraw the request and wait until we 
reach another paragraph. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. : 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, on yesterday the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Reavis] brought to the attention of the House a 
question involving what he alleges is an improper practice by 
agents of the Federal reserve banks in trying to coerce and 
intimidate State banks to become members of the voluntary 
clearance of checks at par arrangements which have been made 
by the Federal reserve banks, If the gentleman from Nebraska 
will introduce a resolution to investigate that I shall be glad to 
join him and investigate the facts, But I think it would be 
more practical if the gentleman from Nebraska would try to 
get the law amended, because the Federal reserve bank is not to 
blame for refusing to permit exchange charges on checks. 

This matter, as the older Members will remember, was 
thrashed out in Congress, and Congress—not by a party vote— 
specifically gave the Federal Board the power to do the very 
thing they are doing now. I was one of those who opposed the 
law and predicted that this very situation would arise. But 
gentlemen on both sides of the aisle did not agree with me at 
that time. Now, instead of criticizing the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Federal reserve banks, what the gentleman from 
Nebraska should do is to introduce a bill to amend the law so 
that the Federal Reserve Board would be denied the right of 
doing the thing of which he complains. 

Now, evidently the gentleman by calling attention to the matter 
and putting this unsigned letter in the Recorp sought to make 
political capital. I am sorry he has done that, because no poli- 


tics has entered into that controversy heretofore. But if the 
gentleman does want to make it a question of politics, I suggest 
to him that his party is in power, and instead of standing before 
the House here he had best go to work on gentlemen who are 
responsible for legislation on that side, because on their shoul- 
ders must fall the blame for the defeat which I and others suf- 
fered in the Congress of 1917, when this subject was up, and 
when the law was put on the statute books which now works 
great hardship on the State banks, 

We lost by only 11 votes on that occasion. You will find that 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Krromix], the Demo- 
cratic leader, stood with us in our fight to permit the banks to 
charge a reasonable and fair charge for the services rendered; 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr, Crisp]; the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Cortier]; the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Froon] ; the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr, GARRETT] ; and other 
leaders upon this side joined me in an effort to preserve the right 
of the banks to make a reasonable exchange charge for services 
actually rendered. 

Now, where do we find those responsible on the Republican 
side? I will take your steering committee—the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. LonawortH] ; the distinguished Speaker of this House 
[Mr. Gitterr]; the distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mappen], a member of the steering committee, now the very able 
and distinguished chairman of the Committee of the Whole; Mr. 
Miran, who has now become the secretary of the Republican 
National Committee; Mr. PLATT, the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency; Mr. RODENBERG, n 
strong and influential Republican, a Member of the House; Mr. 
Darrow, a member of the steering committee; Mr. WINSLOW, 
another member of the steering committee—they are the men 
who by their influence, vote, and voice at that time denied jus- 
tice to the banks of this country. 

And now, when the natural effect of that law is beginning to 
operate on the banks, instead of standing up here and calling the 
attention of the country to it, what my friend from Nebraska 
(Mr. Reavis] should do is to go to work on these gentlemen and 
get them to change their opinion and permit him to bring in a 
bill to amend that law. And I am authorized to say that if he 
will do that the Democrats on this side will give him a majority 
vote, and we will relieve this inequality and inequitable arrange- 
ment that is now oppressing the State banks of the country. 

Mr. BROWNE. If the gentleman will yield, I heard the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Nebraska, and I understand his 
complaint was that the Federal reserve banks, through their 
examiners, and so forth, went to the State banks and practically 
gathered up their checks and almost made a run on the State 
banks. 


Mr. WINGO. Not through an examiner. 

Mr. BROWNE. Now, is there any law or any ethics to justify 
the Federal reserve examiners in gathering up the checks of the 
small State banks and then coming there and presenting them 
and demanding payment and overwhelming the State banks? 
That is the main thing that the gentleman is complaining of, 
is it not? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. - 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I ask to proceed for one minute 
more in order to answer the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, WINGO. That is exactly what I want to get rid of, I 
will say to my friend. That is what I fought for. That is the 
fight I made when the Federal reserve act was originally written, 
It was not a partisan question at that time, although if the 
great Republican leaders whom I mentioned had voted with me 
and with Mr. GARRETT and with Mr. Crisp and Mr. Cottier and 
against Mr. Glass and Mr. PLATT, you would not have this con- 
dition. I predicted that you would have this very thing. It is 
the natural consequence of the authority we gave. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Browne] asks me if it 
is fair for the Federal reserve banks to gather up the checks 
of the small State banks in large volume and go in and present 
them and demand payment and thus embarrass those State 
banks by presenting them? I say, no; it is not fair; it is an out- 
rage, and I do not care whether it is done by a Democratic 
official or by a Republican official, But let us quit complaining, 
because the law is responsible for it, and let us amend the law. 
If you Republicans who are responsible will bring in a bill to 
relieve the situation, a majority of the Democrats will support it, 
Quit abusing the banks, but go to work on your Republican steer- 
ing committee, a majority of whom voted against the country 
banks and are responsible for the conditions complained of by 
the gentleman from Nebraska. [Applause.] 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas | of the legation or other officers, 


has again expired. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 3 


For 10 student interpreters at the embassy te Turk 
citizens of the United States, and whose duty it s 
lan ge of Turkey and any other langua 
qualify them for service as in reters to 


reter 


required wi 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no law authorizing this paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained, The Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the payment of the cost of tuition of student interpreters at the 
embassy to Turkey, at the rate of $200 per annum each, $2,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, E make the point of order 
against this paragraph, there being no law authorizing it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. The Clerk 
Will rend. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

No the of Interpreter or student in T as 
above S be ipea any part of the salary othe for 
any secretary of legation or other P. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against that paragraph. There is nothing in the law authoriz- 
ing it. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, that is a limitation, I submit, 
and therefore it is clearly in order. 

Mr. BLANTON. There is no law authorizing any student 
interpreters to draw any salary whatever, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. ROGERS. The entire subsection beginning on line 16 of 
page 4 has not, I think, been stricken out, and therefore there is 
a portion of these paragraphs to which this limitation can prop- 
erly attach. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is inclined to think that this Is 
not im the form of a limitation. 

Mr. ROGERS. But, Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that there 
can not be a more obvious limitation than one which prevents a 
single individual from drawing two salaries, which is what this 
language professes to do? If the Chair is in doubt, I think I ean 
in a moment find the authority on it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be glad to have the eitr- 
tions from the gentleman. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts | Mr. 
Roars] has been recognized. 

Mr. ROGERS. I will yield to the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that this is 
clearly a limitation, as much so as if it followed the words 
“Provided, That.“ If it had in front of it those words, Pro- 
vided, That,” it would be in the usual form of limitation. But it 
is just as clearly in the form of limitation as if it had those twe 
introductory words. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say a word on 
the point of order. This is very plain. I would like to have 
the attention of the Chair. 

Suppose we cut out everything except this part, dropping out 


“ no person,” and say “no student interpreters shall be allowed 


any part of the salary appropriated for somebody else.“ The 
only argument here is that there is no such thing as a student 
interpreter. That is true. But there might be. We have the 
right to make a provision in anticipation of the fact. We can 
say that “no lawyer or no doctor employed by this Government 
shall receive more than $5,000 a year.” It would not be an 
answer to come and say, There is no doctor to be employed.“ 
Somebody might put through a law to make one. If we did not 
say a thing more than provide that“ no student interpreter shall 
draw anybody else's salary,’ that would be a perfectly legal 
proposition, and the rest of it ought to stay in. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The Chair will notice that this provi- 
sion applies not only to the student interpreters but also to the 
interpreters. I would like to have the Chair, through the 


Clerk, correct me if I am wrong in my understanding that the 


t 


first two paragraphs of this section in reference to interpreters 
were not struck out, so that this would still apply to these two 
paragraphs, : 

Mr. LITTLE. Certainly. That is settled. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think it is as clearly a limitation 
as if, as the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Trrsox] said, 
the words “ Provided, That“ were inserted in front of it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, this, while it is peculiar lan- 
guage, is clearly a limitation upon the salary of the secretary 


We have made appropriations 
for the salaries ef seeretaries, and while this language does not 
follow that paragraph making appropriations, yet it seems it 
would have been elearly in order when we made an appropria- 
tion “for the Japanese secretary of embassy to Japan, $3,600,” 
to have said that “no part of this salary shall be paid to any 
interpreter or student interpreter.” It is a limitation upon the 
Salary of the secretary to provide that an interpreter or a 
student interpreter can not get double salary. 

The CHAIRMAN.. The Chair is ready to rule. The language 
in lines 14 to 17 is rather peculiar, as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] says. It is such language as is 
usually employed in the form of a Imitation, but undoubtedly 
it is intended to prevent the use of the salary appropriated to 
any other person being drawn by an interpreter or student 
interpreter; and hence it can, the Chair thinks, be properly 
eonstrued as a Hmitation on the appropriation made for the 
secretary, and the Chair therefore overrules the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the three words beginning on line 14, or student inter- 
preters,” there being no law authorizing student interpreters. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it is not proper to make 
the point of order on the language as suggested by the gentle- 
man at this time, because the Chair has already ruled on the 
whole paragraph. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, a point of order might not be good 
for the whole paragraph, and yet it could be good to a certain 
part of the paragra 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the point of order made 
by the gentleman covers all the language of paragraph 4, and 
the Chair having already ruled, he does not think the paint ef 
order is now well taken. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Total, $48,200; 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the Clerk be 
instructed to correct the totals. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘That has already been done. The Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 


QUARTERS FOR STUDENT INTERPRETERS AT EMBASSIES. 


For rent of 
Lao . 5600 for the student interpreters attached to the 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
on the paragraph, there being no law to authorize it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
There are no student interpreters provided for in the bill. The 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For rent of 
3 r. 3000 am the student Interpreters attached to the 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the paragraph, there being no law for it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. BLANTON, I ask that the Clerk be authorized to correct 
the total by striking it out. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Total, $1,200. 

Mr. BLANTON, I understand the Clerk wilt correct that total 
by striking it out. 

Mr. WALSH. The Clerk can not correct it by striking it out. 
js pa BLANTON. I move that the Clerk correet it by striking 

out. 

Mr. WALSH. It is not in order for the Clerk to do it. 
for the committee to strike it out. 

Mr. BLANTON. I move to strike it out. = 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, whieh the Clerk will report 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Branton. moves to strike out line 24, page d. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Branton) there were—ayes 3, noes 14. 

Mr. BLANTON. Tellers, Mr. Chairman. If they want to 
waste time foolishly, E will help them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas demands tellers, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of ne qnerum 
present. If they want to kill time, I will help them. 

Mr. PORTER. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Mappen, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R, 
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11960) making appropriations for the Diplomatic and Consular 
Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, had come to 
no resolution thereon. 
DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr. GOOD, from the Committee on Appropriations, reported 
a bill-(H. R. 12046) making appropriations to supply deficien- 
cies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, 
and prior fiscal years, and for other purposes, which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas reserves all 
points of order on the bill. 

SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE FOR TO-MORROW. 

The SPEAKER. In case the Chair is not able to be present 
to-morrow, he designates the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. Byrnes] to preside in his absence. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted— 
To Mr. Romsve (at the request of Mr. Rusey), for 10 days, 
on account of death in his family. 
To Mr. Tincuer (at the request of Mr. Hoch), until further 
notice, on account of sickness. 


ADJOURN MENT. 
Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 42 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Sunday, January 25, 
1920, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting draft 
of a proposed bill for the relief of Anthony Sulik (H. Doc. No. 
633); to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
amendment to draft of proposed legislation, so as to include 
Navy nurses in the proposed bill to grant six months’ pay to 
dependents of officers and enlisted men of the Navy (H. Doc. 
No, 634) ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
proposed draft of a bill prohibiting the use of naval aircraft 
insignia by or on aircraft privately owned or operated; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. A 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
further information in connection with desired legislation for 
the relief of contractors on fixed-price contracts with the Navy 
Department; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
draft of proposed legislation to amend the provisions of the 
naval appropriation act of August 29, 1916, in connection with 
the leasing of real and personal Government property under 
control of the Secretary and the lending of instruments, ete., 
to educational institutions; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

6. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting pro- 
posed draft of a bill empowering the Secretary of the Navy to 
secure options on land to be purchased for naval purposes; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

T. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
draft of a proposed bill to provide for payment of damages by 
civilian employees of the Naval Establishment to private prop- 
erty; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting pro- 
posed draft of a bill providing for the purchase of additional 
land adjoining the Naval Academy grounds; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

9. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
draft of a proposed bill to provide for the disposition of certain 
lands commandeered for the Navy Department during the war 
but not now needed for naval purposes; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

10. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
draft of a proposed bill to amend the act authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to settle claims for damage to private prop- 
erty arising from collision with naval vessels; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

11. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
draft of proposed legislation to prevent the exportation of 
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helium, the noninflammable gas for inflatable aircraft; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

12. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
supplemental estimate of appropriations required by the War 
Department for the fiscal year 1921 (H. Doc. No. 635) ; to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, 

13. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of War, submitting 
a supplemental estimate of appropriation required for “ Im- 
provement and care of public grounds,” fiscal year 1920 (H. Doc. 
No. 636) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

14. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
report as to the rents received from properties located on sites 
of proposed public buildings purchased by the United States 
Government in this city; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

15. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
draft of legislation to exchange portions of site occupied by 
naval radio station, South San Francisco, Calif.; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

16. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
proposed draft of a bill making available certain appropriations 
made in the naval act of July 1, 1918, for the purchase of lands 
for aviation purposes ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. GOOD, from the Committee on Appropriations, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 12046) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1920, and prior fiscal years, and for other purposes, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 584), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 12031) to amend section 1 of the 
act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” approved February 
4, 1887, as amended by section 7 of the act entitled “An act to 
create a commerce court and to amend the act entitled ‘An act 
to regulate commerce,’ approved February 4, 1887, as heretofore 
amended, and for other purposes,” approved June 18, 1910; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 12032) to provide for the segrega- 
tion and care of men in the United States Army afflicted with 
8 and nervous maladies; to the Committee on Military 

By Mr. RANDALL of Wisconsin (by request): A bill (H. R. 
12033) providing that Indians of the United States may legally 
assemble in general council and providing for a general election 
among the Indian tribes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LUFKIN: A bill (H. R. 12034) to encourage stock 
raising and agriculture; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 12035) to provide a 
means of reimbursement for owners of property appropriated 
by the United States under the provisions of section 6911a of the 
statutes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: A bill (H. R. 12086) for the establish- 
ment of a probation system in the United States courts, except 
in the District of Columbia ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 12037) to prevent the nullifi- 
cation of State antigambling laws by international or interstate 
transmission of bets and betting odds on horse races and other 
contests; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. BLAND of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 12038) authorizing 
badges of merit to be given soldiers, sailors, and marines and 
their next of kin; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 12039) to authorize the coin- 
age of a Roosevelt 2}-cent coin; to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. LUFKIN; A bill (H. R. 12040) to provide for the pay- 
ment of six months’ pay to widows, children, or other desig- 
nated dependent relatives of any officer or enlisted man of the 
Navy or Marine Corps whose death results from wounds or 
disease not the result of his own misconduct; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HUSTED: A bill (H. R. 12041) defining criminal 
anarchy, providing punishment therefor, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. POU: A bill (H. R. 12042) to amend section 5334 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 12043) to amend section 13 
of article 8 of section 1624 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, relative to the receipt on board a vessel of the Navy 
of goods, merchandise, or treasure for freight or safe-keeping ; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 12044) to accept the cession 
by the State of California of exclusive jurisdiction over the 
lands embraced within the Yosemite National Park, Sequoia 
National Park, and General Grant National Park, respectively, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. COADY: A bill (H. R. 12045) to provide for the 
conveyance of lots on the low grounds of Washington, D. C.; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. GOOD: A bill (H. R. 12046) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1920, and prior fiscal years, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. KING: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 282) to reerect 
the statue of Abraham Lincoln on its original site; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. i 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 12047) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Samuel E. Hagy; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12048) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan E. Lime; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12049) granting a pension to Henry Puder; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: A bill (H. R. 12050) granting a pension 
to Rachel E. Edwards; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. COLE: A bill (H. R. 12051) granting an increase of 
pension to Anna Eschbach; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 12052) granting an increase of pension to 
Dianah Jacobs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 12053) granting a pension to 
Thomas L. Harris; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HARDY of Texas: A bill (H. R. 12054) to reimburse 
H. A. Swink for loss of cattle sustained by him by the negligent 
dipping of his cattle by the Bureau of Animal Industry, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12055) to reimburse S. G. Ward for loss of 
cattle sustained by him by the negligent dipping of his cattle by 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KELLER: A bill (H. R. 12056) granting an increase 
of pension to Rosalia Reiner; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 12057) for the relief of J. C. 
Maxfield; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 12058) granting a pen- 
sion to Ellen §. Vestile; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LUFKIN: A bill (H. R. 12059) granting an increase 
of pension to Archie M. Leighton; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. RICKETTS: A bill (H. R. 12060) granting a pension 
to George H. Spang; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 12061) granting a pension to Mary A. Mc- 
Clelland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12062) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Shepherd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 12063) granting 
an increase of pension to William Gross; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 12064) granting 
an increase of pension to Martha Wallace; to the Committee on 
Pensions. > 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12065) granting an increase of pension to 
William B. Cummins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12066) granting an increase of pension to 
William Allen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12067) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas M. Woods; to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 12068) granting a pension to Charles R. | 


Burries; to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 12069) granting a pension to James M. 
Caldwell; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 12070) granting a pension to David M. 
Bates; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12071) granting a pension to Bose Cox; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12072) granting a pension to Lafayette Me- 
Farland ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 12073) granting a pension to 
Susan Fackler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12074) granting a pension to Ella William- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12075) granting a pension to Sarah Isabell 
Lowe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12076) granting a pension to William Ap- 
gar; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1090. By Mr. CAREW: Petition of Herman M. Biggs, M. D., 
State commissioner of health of the State of New York, urging 
Congress to continue the appropriation for the control of 
venereal diseases throughout the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

1091. By Mr. GOLDFOGLE: Petition of the United Restau- 
rant Owners of Greater New York, protesting against the 
treatment of the Jews of the Ukraine; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 

1092. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of sundry presidents of 
life insurance companies of Maryland, urging speedy adoption 
of certain provisions in the Cummins railroad bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1093. Also, petition of the Associate Congregational Church, 
of Baltimore, Md., urging certain legislation; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

1094. Also, petition of Gertrude E. Tucker, of Baltimore, 
Md., protesting against Senate bill 3317 and House bill 11430; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1095. Also, petition of the Hess Steel Corporation, of Balti- 
more, Md., relative to certain legislation now pending; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

1096. Also, petition of the Bernheimer Bros., merchants of 
Baltimore, Md., urging certain legislation now pending; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1097. Also, petition of member of Maryland National Guard 
of Baltimore, favoring a citizen soldiery; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

1098. Also, petition of H. R. Appel, of Baltimore, Md., urging 
retention of railroads under Government control for a period of 
two years ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1099. Also, petition of Board of Trade of Baltimore, Md., urg- 
ing amendment of Cummins railroad bill; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1100. Also, petition of H. F. Willkie, protesting against peace- 
time sedition legislation ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1101. Also, petition of L. P. Dieterich, of Baltimore, Md., 
protesting against sedition legislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1102. By Mr. MAHER: Petition of the Brooklyn Lodge, No. 
22, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, of Brooklyn, 
N. V., urging certain legislation in regard to radicals; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1103. Also, petition of the United Restaurant Owners of 
Greater New York, protesting against the treatment of the 
Jews in the Ukraine; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1104. By Mr. MINAHAN of New Jersey: Petition of the 
Orange (N. J.) Lodge of Elks, for the banishment and other- 
wise drastic punishment of members of the I. W. W. and kin- 
dred organizations, and for the publication of foreign news- 
papers in the United States only with English translation in 
parallel columns; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1105. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of the United Restau- 
rant Owners Association of Greater New York, protesting 
against treatment of Jews in the Ukraine; to the Committec 
on Foreign Affairs. 

1106. By Mr. RAKE: Petition of Haines, Jones & Cadbury 
Co., of San Francisco, Calif., and L. H. Lopes, of Watsonville, 
Calif., indorsing the Madden bill for 1-cent postage in cities, 
towns, and rural districts; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

1107. Also, petition of Sidney McVan Wyck, attorney, of San 
Francisco, Calif., indorsing Senate bill 3002; to the Committee 
on Appropriations, 
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1108. By Mr. THOMPSON: Petition of J. W. Vandenbrock, 
secretary Auxiliary Branch Henry County, Ohio, protesting 
against the rivers and harbor bill (H. R. 11892); to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

1109. By Mr. : Petition of employees and personnel 
of the Boston Navy Yard, urging the assignment of more new 
construction authorized in the naval program for the Boston 
Navy Yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

1110. Also, petition of General Court of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, protesting against the passage of House bill 4871, 
regarding the importation of lobsters into the United States; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1111. By Mr. VARE: Petition of Philadelphia Board of Trade 
on railroad legislation; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1112. Also, petition of American Electrochemical Society of 
Philadelphia, asking adequate provision for Chemical Warfare 
Service in the Army program; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sunpay, January 25, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Father in heaven, look down from Thy throne of grace with 
kindly eyes and an approving heart upon us as we thus 
assemble within this historic Chamber to pay a tribute of 
Jove and respect to two men who by dint of their own efforts, 
inspired of Thee, left a deep impression upon the hearts of 
their countrymen and wrote in characters of gold a history 
upon their State and Nation. Long may their memories live in 
our hearts and on the pages of history, that they may be an 
example to us and to those who shall come after us; and we will 
ascribe all praise to Thee. 

Comfort us, their colleagues and friends, their stricken 
families, with the truth that life is immortal, and sometime, 
Somewhere, we and they shall meet again in a realm where 
love ties shall never again be severed. 

When the mists have rolled in splendor 
From the beauty of the hills, 
And the sunshine warm and tender 
Falls in kisses on the rilis, 
We may read love's shining letter 
In the rainbow of the spray; 
We shall know each other better 
When the mists bave cleared away. 
‘We shall know as we are known, 
Never more to Walk alone, 
In the dawning of the morning, 
k When the mists have cleared away. 
Amen. 
THE JOURNAL. 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the reading of the Journal be deferred until 
to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the reading of the Journal be deferred 
until to-morrow. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE RAGSDALE, OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first special order 
of the day. 

The Clerk read ns follows: 

‘On motion of Mr. Brrnes of South Carolina, by unanimous consent, 

‘Ordered, That there sball be a session of the House on Sunday. 
January 25, 1920, for memorial services on the life, character, and 
public services of Hon, J. WILLARD RaGspArn, deceased, 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Byrnes] will please take the chair. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina took the chair as Speaker 
pro tempore, 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolu- 
tion and move its adoption. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Carolina offers a resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk-read as follows: 

House resolution 446, 

Resolved, That the business of the House be now su ded, that 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. J. WIL- 
2 5 RAGEDALR, Jate a Member of this House from State of South 

Arolina. 


Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public career, the 
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House, at the conclusion of the exercises of this day, shall stand ad- 
journed, 


Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the Geceased. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the adoption 
of the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. DOMINICK, Mr. Speaker, Messrs. WHALEY, Nicrorrs 
of South Carolina, and Stor, are detained and absent on ac- 
count of illness, I therefore ask unanimous consent that they, 
as well as any other Members who are unavoidably detained, 
may have leave to extend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Seuth 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that his colleagues, Messrs. 
Warty, Nicnoris of South Carolina, and Storr, be granted 
permission to extend their remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, from time to time we are 
called upon to pause in Our werk here and set aside a day to 
pay tribute and respect to a deceased collengue. It is a time- 
honored and beautiful custom and one that should be always 
observed. With each recurring service we are all reminded 
of the uncertainty of life and the certainty of death. 

J. Wittarp Racspate, of Florence, S. ©., was serving his 
fourth term in Congress as the Representative from the sixth 
South Carolina district when he died in Washington on the 
23d day of July, 1919. From his early manhood he always 
took a lively and active interest in public and political affairs, 
and soon after his admission to the bar of South Carolina, 
in 1898, he started his political career. He represented his 
county as State senator, and he soon gained a State-wide 
reputation by his work there. He was many times a delegate 
from his county to the State conventions, and one of the most 
dramatic incidents of his political carreer eccurred at the 
South Carolina State convention of 1912 when the question 
of the indorsement of a candidate for President and instructing 
the delegates to the national convention came up. At that 
convention a resolution was offered instructing the delegates 
to the national convention to vote for Gov. Woodrow Wilson as 
the candidate for President. 

Immediately a resolution was offered against instructing for 
any candidate, and there was a bitter fight. Before either of 
these resolutions could come to a vote a substitute was offered 
for instruction, and this substitute was defeated by n vote of 
218 to 122. The resolution against instructing for any can- 
didate was then adopted by a vote of 178 to 162, Notwithstand- 
ing this action on the part of the convention, WIanů Raes- 
DALE obtained the floor, and after an eloquent and ringing 
speech pleading that some affirmative action be taken express- 
ing the choice of the convention for a presidential candidate 
he presented another resolution indorsing the candidacy of 
Woodrow Wilson for the Democratic nomination and instruct- 
ing the delegates to vote for him as a unit. The convention 
was held spellbound by the eloquent and forceful presentation 
of his views and the effect of his speech was electrical; but the 
resolution was ruled out on a point of order, and then, in the 
language of a newspaper report of the convention, “pande- 
monium reigned for a few minutes.” Racsbaur, with his 
energy and aggressiveness and sticktoitiveness would not give 
up his fight, but seeing his at once offered another 
resolution indorsing Gov. Wilson without instructions, shouting 
at the time, They can't quibble over that.“ This resolution 
was carried and Racspare had won his fight for Wilson—a fight 
that is memorable to those who were present at that convention, 

He was elected to Congress in 1912 and served his people 
faithfully and well, and especially during the burdensome days 
of the Great War. So well did he serve them during those 
trying times that he was renominated and reelected without 
any opposition whatsoever. While he was a party man, he was 
not a partisan. He always wanted to be in accord with his 
party and party associates and vote with them, but at the same 
time, if his judgment was otherwise, he was independent 
enough and man enough to vote his own honest convictions, 
even if that vote was not in accord with his party associates, 
He was an able lawyer, a successful business man, a fearless 
fighter, big-hearted, whole-souled, sociable, companionable, and 
he would do anything in his power for his friends. The high 
esteem and affectionate regard in which he was held by his 
people could not have been better shown than upon the day of 
his funeral, when all business was suspended and a great throng 
congregated at the overflowing church and crowded ccmetery 
to pay a last tribute of respect and to do honor te their able 
and distinguished citizen and their friend. 


1920, 
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Mr. MANN of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, it is with a feel- 
ing of regret, and also of pleasure, that I stand before you this 
morning and in my feeble way say a few words in memory of 
our friénd whom the Grim Reaper cut down in the very prime of 
his life. I regret that it was not my honor to serve in your 
distinguished body with the late J. WILD Racspate, but it 
was my pleasure to know him, and to know him well and inti- 
mately from the days of my boyhood to the day of his death, and 
it was my privilege to know that at all times he was my friend. 

Mr. RAGSDALE was a man of great capacity, wonderful ability, 
indomitable energy and courage, and honorable ambition. He 
was close to the people, served well and faithfully his county, 
his district, his State, and his country while here as their repre- 
sentative in Congress. I do not attribute greatness to our 
departed friend, but usefulness and a common importance belong- 
ing to a usefullife. He was one of the biggest-hearted men that 
I have ever known, and his kind deeds were manifold. It did 
not matter who it was that solicited his aid, it was always given 
and given gladly and freely. Many a young man in South Caro- 
lina who stands to-day as a living monument to his memory owes 
his start in life to the benefactions of J. WILLARD RAGSDALE, 
making true the old Latin proverb, “ Who doeth a kindness to a 
good man doth a greater to himself.” I might go on and extol 
his virtues, but lack of time will not permit. I have said that he 
was honest, faithful, brave, warm-hearted, true, and ever ready 
to serve. What more can be said of any man? His life was not 
lived in vain. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, death has reaped a 
large harvest among the Democrats of the House of the Sixty- 
sixth Congress—Raaspate of South Carolina, BURNETT of Ala- 
bama, Van DYKE of Minnesota, THompson of Oklahoma, WAT- 
son of Virginia, Herat of Kentucky, and SULZER of Alaska— 
men all in their prime. 

J. Wrrtarp Racspare of South Carolina, one of the most 
robust men in the House, was taken in the twinkling of an eye. 
‘Anyone called upon to pick a dozen Members destined for long 
life would have placed Mr. Racspare in the list. His sudden 
death in the very flower of his years teaches us once more what 
shadows we are and what shadows we pursue. He was not only 
robust physically but robust mentally. No man appeared to 
enjoy life more than Mr. Raaspate. He was intense in every- 
thing. His opinions on any subject with which his execeedingly 
active mind concerned itself were positive. 

There was in him no hesitancy in taking a position and in 
maintaining it when taken. Nobody ever had to go on a yoyage 
of discovery to ascertain where he stood. He took orders from 
nobody. He did his own thinking, spoke out in meeting, and was 
unafraid. He was both a lawyer and a business man—successful 
beyond the average in two fields of human endeavor. He was 
a great practitioner of traditional southern hospitality and per- 
haps entertained more than any other Member of the House. No 
man enjoyed more than he to have his friends about his board. 

I was fond of him and he was fond of me. While firm in his 
opinions, vehement in manner, bold in utterance, he was amen- 
able to suggestions from men he deemed his friends. He con- 
ferred freely and frequently with me, and I am certain that he 
received suggestions from me in the kindliest feeling. 

Sometimes he accepted them in whole or in part—sometimes 
he rejected them in toto. In turn he made many suggestions to 
me—some important and of great value. 

He was not a frequent debater, but was always clear and 
forcible and honest in the expression of his views. At the time 
of his death he was one of the rising men in the House, ap- 
parently destined for a long and high career. 

I was appointed by the Speaker to attend his burial at Flor- 
ence, S. ©. It was a lovely day in early summer. The little 
city was in mourning. A large concourse of people, old and 
young, high and humble, white and black, attended. I have 
never seen more evidences of love and sorrow exhibited at any 
time or place. He seemed to be universally beloved. 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, WILLARD RAGSDALE was my 
neighbor. He was born in the county adjoining the one in which 
I have lived all through my manhood. Subsequently the county 
in which he was born was divided, and he fell in that part 
which did not adjoin mine; but his people and the traditions 
of his ancestry, a long and honorable line, have been wrought 
into the very woof of the people of my territory and of the dis- 
trict which I have the honor to represent. His characteristics, 
which have been very accurately referred to by the speaker 
who preceded me [Mr. CTARK of Missouri], were those which 
descended to him from the Virginia cavaliers, who constituted 
his ancestry on both sides, 


The Ragsdales of the cavaliers who settled Virginia came to 
South Carolina during the eighteenth century. They were 
always distinguished for business capacity; for interest in pub- 
lic affairs, though not often seeking public office; for a deter- 
mination of character which had always made them a leading 
force in the community in which they lived. His mother, a 
member of the distinguished Byrd family, was of the same 
family as the noted Byrd of Virginia, the wit and poet who 
died about the middle of the eighteenth century, who was the 
founder of the city of Richmond and the author of the “ West- 
over” manuscript. They were a type of people not of the 
dominating and aggressive character of the Ragsdales, but 
nevertheless Virginia cavaliers who knew how to lead and who 
did lead in all the history of the great section of the country 
in which they lived. 

It was my pleasure to know and frequently to be associated 
with Mr. Raaspate’s distinguished grandfather, who for 20 
years was a State senator in South Carolina, and who, up until 
1890, was possibly the most influential senator from the Pee Dee 
section of South Carolina. From that side of the house Mr. 
RaGspae acquired his political acumen, which was so noted for 
the 23 years of his public life. I was first intimately asso- 
ciated with him when he came to the legislature in 1898. I 
eame to know him not only as a politician but as a friend 
whose friendship could not be severed except by injustice or 
by improper dealing with him. 

Politically he was one of the most aggressive men in South 
Carolina, a State in which politics is rather aggressive, but at 
the same time he was not only aggressive, and was frequently 
called impetuous, but he was one of the most alert and keen- 
sighted of politicians. What was frequently termed impulsive- 
ness on his part, and was sometimes considered imprudent im- 
pulsiveness, was not action without principle, without consid- 
eration. The distinguishing characteristic of WILLARD RAGS- 
DALE was that he could see and analyze a situation more quickly 
than ninety men out of a hundred, and reach a conclusion, which 
in a large majority of cases would be a sound conclusion, while 
many men were still considering, but when a conclusion was 
reached there was absolutely no swerving him from retaining the 
position in which that conclusion placed him. Consequently, 
he became a leader of the men of his generation. 

He was younger than I. I had been in the legislature some 
time when he came there, but that characteristic was one which 
always attracted him to me, and our associations for twenty-odd 
years have been of the closest. I can say that as a politician 
he was as true to his friends in politics as their principles would 
allow him to be, and he never deserted a man unless he was 
given just cause to do so. 

I have come in contact with him a great deal, practicing for 
30 years, as I have, at the same bars with him, he having begun, 
however, 10 years after I did. I learned to know him there, 
and what better place is there to find out whether a manisa 
gentleman than in the hot contests in the courthouse where 
great stakes are being fought for? He was not a plodding 
lawyer. His whole temperament was action. He could not rely 
upon the technicalities of construction. 

It was the law of common sense, upon which the common law 
was based, upon which he acted, and in a majority of instances 
that is the best basis upon which to act. While he did not deal 
with the technique of the law, he threw his personality and all 
of the wonderful magnetism of his enthusiasm into a case in a 
way that made him almost irresistible before a jury of his 
countrymen, with whom he was always in close touch, because he 
was eminently a man of the people. He knew them and he stood 
for their best interest as he saw it. Trained at a bar that was 
overshadowed until his advent by some of the most eminent 
lawyers in South Carolina—yea, in the South—he soon came to 
measure up with them when it came to the contests in court, 
and he has left an impress upon the bar and upon the legal 
history of the Peedee country of South Carolina which can not 
be eradicated. His conclusions on questions of law and justice 
were reached very quickly and were reached apparently, fre- 
quently, by inspiration, though it was not that, but was a process 
of quick thinking out of a situation, and those conclusions were 
in a large majority of instances justified by the decisions of the 
courts of the land, 

As a business man, in addition to his characteristics as a 
lawyer, Mr. Racspate became a banker of standing and a suc- 
cessful financier of the territory in which he lived. Coming 
into public life and beginning his career at a time when the 
country in which he lived was depressed beyond anything con- 
ceivable at this day, at a time when money was almost impossi- 
ble of acquisition, he embarked upon the career of banking 
within a few years, with the desire to build up his community 
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by furnishing the capital so absolutely necessary to the develop- 
ment of the limitless resources of that country. He entered 
into competition with other bankers who had been for a life- 
time in the husiness, and he left when he died an institution 
that stands as one of the assets of the community, and as one 
ef the landmarks of the financial aeumen of that country, one 
of the institutions which had enabled his city to become, as 
undoubtedly it is, the leading city of this easterm section of 
South Carolina. 

I want to say just one word about Mr. Ragspare as a 
friend. Many of the members of this House knew his impul- 
sive disposition, his affectionate disposition to those who en- 
listed his assistance, his demand for proper treatment by all, 
and yet his overflowing love for man as man, if that man were 
acting as the gentleman that he was brought up to consider 
himself. He could engage in any kind of a bout, in any lind 
of a controversy. He was a sportsman from the heart. He 
inherited it from his distinguished ancestry on both sides, 
He could give and take, but a mean thing done to him was 
something that would become ineradicable in his heart, because 
he would not tolerate 2 man who would do a mean thing to 
him or to anyone in whom he was interested. On the other 
hand, there is no man in this House or anywhere else with 
whom I have come in contact whose affection was more. per- 
sistent, whose self-sacrifice was more readily given, whose aid 
was more readily extended for anyone whom he could call his 
friend, than Mr. RAGSDALE, 

His taking away was one of the wrenches of my public life. 
I could hardly conceive that he was gone, and that leads me to 
close by saying that we are here to-day paying a last tribute 
to two of our comrades who went without warning, who went 
in the twinkling of an eye, who it seems to me just simply 
stepped through the invisible barrier that stands between us 
and an unknown eternity, leaving us remembering their vir- 
tues, their powers, their lovable qualities, and yet separated from 
them by this invisible barrier, wholly without knowing when 
it may come our time to step through the same barrier and be 
separated from our fellows and reunited with them. 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, one of the sad duties devolving 
upon us as Members of Congress is to note the deaths of those 
whom we have learned to love and to respect here as our col- 
leagues. 

Our life is but a dream; 
Our time, as a stream 
Glides swiftly away, 
And the fugitive moment 
Refuses to stay. 

The arrow is flown, 

The moments are gona; 
The millennial 


Rushes on to our view, 
And eternity is here. 

I have been particularly grieved, as I am sure the member- 
ship generally have been, at the departure of some of those 
whom we esteemed so highly. Mr. Rassnpars had a strong 
physique, and he came here possessed of wonderful ability and 
of a geniality that soon won for him the friendship and admira- 
tion of his colleagues. I knew him quite well. I admired him tn 
many respects, and when the sad news came of his taking off 
so suddenly it was to me a great shock as it was to the member- 
ship of this body. I join with you this morning, my colleagues 
of the great State of South Carolina and those of the other 
great States of our splendid Union, in paying tribute to his 
worth as a man and as a Representative of the people. 

He was a true and genuine southerner. He believed in the 
great State that he in part represented. He believed also in 
the great Republic which he loved to serve here in Congress; 
and as we have become acquainted with men of that character 
and served here with them, their taking off is a great and ir- 
reparable loss. The greatest benefit that has come to me per- 
sonally as a Member of the House in the more than eight years 
I have been here has been the acquaintance of the men with 
whom I have served. I believe that what little good I have 
been able to accomplish here has been achieved largely through 
the friendship of my associates, and I shall always esteem it a 
great honor and privilege to have served with men of the char- 
acter and worth of our late colleague, Mr. RAGSDALE. 

This morning we meet to pay tribute to the memery of another 
splendid, worthy Representative of the great South, Congress- 
man BURNETT. I also knew him well. I had talked with him on 
many oceasions. Our offices in the House Office Building were 
near each other, 

Mr. Burnet? was a real gentleman and a real Representative, 
and to-day as we meet to pay tribute to his memory we deeply 
mourn his loss. This great Republic of ours is made up of men 


of different feelings, different aspects, different traits; but as 
we come together and meet here to work for the greatness and 
glory of our country I have found but little difference in our 
common desire to serve the Nation as well as the section from 
which we come. Those of us who have had the privilege of asso- 
eiating with men like Mr, Burnerr are proud that we have been 
able to serye with them. Their going is our loss. The American 
people lose greatly when such men as these go from public life, 
but their example encourages us who remain to renew our obli- 
27 be TOA IMIDE tothe Sectarge: ANET PDE 
es. 

In former times the minds of the Members of this body were 
directed to questions that are no longer paramount and no 
longer of great interest. In former days men were bitter, but 
as the years have healed the wounds caused by the differences 
of the past we are all striving to be the better and the more 
worthy Representatives. I know that this Congress has not 
had in it abler or better or truer friends of this great Republic 
than the men whom we meet here to honor to-day, and I wish 
that I were able to express in words what I feel and what I am 
sure the Members of this House feel toward these two gallant 
souls whose lives have gone out forever. 

Humbly I pay tribute to the memory of our colleagues who 
have gone, and I desire to record for the benefit of posterity 
and of the loved ones left behind by these two gallant men my 
appreciation of their personal worth and of the value of their 
services to their States and to the Republic. 


And when earth's last picture is painted 
And the tubes are twisted and dried; 


died 
We shall rest, and faith we shall need it. 
Lie down for an aeon or two, 
Till the Master of all good painters 
Shall set us to work anew. 
And those who were good shall be happy: 
They shall sit in a golden chair, 


y » 
They shali splash at a ten-lea canvas 
With breaches of camel’s hates 
They shall have real saints to draw from, 
ne, 2 and Pa 


e a 
Shall paint the thing as he sees it, 
For the God of things as they are. 


Mr. STOLL. Mr. Speaker, in the death of Hon. J. WILLARD 
Ragspars South Carolina lost a distinguished son and the Na- 
tion was deprived of the services of a conscientious and cour- 
ageous public servant. He loved his native State devotedly, 
was proud of her achievements in the past, worked incessantly 
for her development, and hoped for her great things in the 
future. Likewise he leved the Nation, and his earnest desire 
was that our Government should indeed be a Goyernment of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. From early manhood 
he was keenly interested in all public matters, and soon after 
being admitted to the bar he entered politics and served with 
distinguished ability his county in the State senate. Asa lawyer 
he was very aggressive and as an advocate in the courts of 
South Carolina he had few equals and won many verdicts by his 
bold and eloquent pleas to the jury. His activities were not con- 
fined to his law practice or public affairs of the State and Nation, 
but he was also a progressive and successful business man, 
specializing in banking. 

Mr. Raaspate represented the sixth eongressional district of 
South Carolina for seven years, having Just begun the service of 
his fourth term when the summons came that called him from 
his earthly labors, He was very popular in his district and his 
popularity grew with his service. He was an unusually forcible 
campaign debater and those who had the temerity to oppose him 
for his seat in Congress found in him an opponent of force. 

One of Mr. RacspAte’s most marked characteristics was his 
zeal for his friends. He never turned a deaf ear to those who 
sought his assistance and quite frequently he sought them and 
volunteered his services. Open and frank in manner, big- 
hearted and courteous, he numbered his friends by the hun- 
dreds. He lived for his family, his friends, and his country, 
and when he died thousands mourned. 

Jt was my privilege and pleasure to know Mr. RAGSDALE for 
about 15 years. Our relations were always pleasant and cor- 
dial He was my friend, and I personally mourn his untimely 
death. His sudden and ed passing reminds us that 


death is but the gate between the lesser and greater life; that 
toward it all humanity travels, and through it we all must 
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pass, and as we think on his life and character we recall the 
closing lines of Thanatopsis: 
So live that when thy summons comes to join 


The iunumerable caravan that moves 
52 * — on ee shall take 


$ Itering t 2 grave 
an unfa rust, approa 

e one who wraps the drapery of his Couch 
About him and les down to “to pleasant dreams. 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE JOHN T. BURNETT. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolutions, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


of the — be now s 
of 


of the deceased. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolutions. 

The resolutions were 

Mr. BLACKMON assumed che Chair as Speaker pro tempore. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all who speak or desire to print their remarks on the life, char- 
acter, and public services of the late Representative BURNETT 
may have permission to extend their remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. ALMON, is 
absent on important business, and I ask unanimous consent 
that he be allowed five days after his return within which to 
extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, this hour has been set apart 
for the purpose of paying tribute to the services of Jon Law- 
son Burnert of Alabama. He was truly a self-made man. He 
was one of the ablest and best members of Congress ever sent 
from our great State of Alabama. 

Mr. Speaker, when the War between the States ended Joun 
Burxerr was only 11 years old. He was a poor boy and 
the eldest son of a widowed mother. It fell mainly to his lot 
to support his mother and the younger children. In spite of the 
hardships and privations that the fortunes of war had placed 
in his way, this brave and determined youth succeeded. In the 
daytime he worked in the field and in coal mines in order to 
provide for those dependent upon him, and at night he stud- 
ied that he might obtain an education. Mr. Speaker, he told 
me that it was a happy day in his young life when, by his in- 
dustry and enterprise, he was enabled to attend the common 
schools of Cherokee County. He was educated in the common 
schools of his native county and in the Wesleyan Institute at 
Cave Springs, Ga. He studied law at Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, and when 22 years of age he was admitted to the 
practice of the law by the circuit court of his home county in 
Alabama. It was not long from that day until he was re- 
ZFC lawyers in his section, 
and at the time he was elected to he had achieved 
the distinction of being one of the ablest and most successful 
lawyers in the State. 

Mr, Speaker, the boy surrounded by hardships and privations 
can find inspiration and encouragement in the brilliant achieve- 
ments told in the story of the life of Jonx Bourserr. The 
poor boy battling with the handicaps and hindrances of poy- 
erty will find help in the story of his successful and useful life. 

When a very young lawyer he had developed into an at- 
tractive speaker, an able and conyincing advocate. Through his 
open, frank, and friendly manner, he soon became exceedingly’ 
popular with the people. When 30 years old, he was elected 
a member of the lower House of the Alabama Legislature and 
two years later was elected to the State Senate. He made a 
splendid record in both branches of the Alabama Legislature. 

He was remarkably well equipped with the attributes of mind 
and heart necessary to make him an effective and useful public 
servant, He was able and earnest in every cause that he 
espoused. 

Mr. Speaker, he came here as a Representative in the 
Fitty-sixth Congress, and for a little more than 20 years he 
was the able and honored representative of the people of the 


seventh Alabama district. The goed people of that district 
have in the past honored other distinguished sons with a seat 
in this body, but never in all its history has the district sent 
here a man more esteemed and loved by the rank and file of its 
people. He was democratic in his habits and manner. He 
believed in the doctrine of the Democratic Party and sincerely 
believed that the affairs of the Government could be more wisely 
administered by the great party to which he gave allegiance. 
He was an ardent Democrat, a strict and faithful party man. 
All during his life, in season and out, he championed the cause 
of the Democratic Party. He was u man of deep convictions and 
of strong , and be was truly a statesman in a high 
and useful sense. At times he was an aggressive, intense antag- 
onist, but always as generous and forgiving in the aftermath of 
a bitter debate as he was brave and fearless in the conflict. He 
was a man of studious habits and of tremendous energy. 
Throughout his long service here he was known as an active, 
hard-working member. He believed in the gospel of work as 
did Gen. Pettus, of Alabama. On one occasion some one 
asked Gen. Pettus, then 80 years of age, when he was going 
to quit work, and the grand old man replied, “A man should 
never quit work. A few years of idleness and he loses 
his health. A, few years of idleness and his mind is gone. 
It takes activity to keep the mind alert and the body strong.” 
JOHN BuRNETT was an indefatigable worker. He was an enthu- 
siastic disciple of the doctrine announced by Gen. Pettus. 
He ate no idle bread. From the time he entered Congress to 
his death he was truly a studious and hard-working Congress- 


Mr. Speaker, ours is a representative form of government, 
the wisest and best form of government ever devised by the 
genius of man, and when a man is elected to represent his 
people in this great lawmaking body it is his duty to study the 
questions that concern his district and the country and to strive 
to do that which will redound to the benefit of his people 
and the good of his country. And no higher expression of con- 


‘fidenee and affectionate regard can come to a Member in his 
service here than that which the people themselves give through 


their votes of approval in each succeeding election. For 20 
years the people of the seventh district of Alabama commis- 
sioned Joun Bornerr to represent them in the Congress of the 
United States. They delighted to honor him. In 11 congres- 
sional elections they expressed with their votes their apprecia- 
tion and love fer him and at the time of his death he was 
strong in the esteem and affections of his people. 

Mr. Speaker, it be truly said of him that he loved 
and served his fellow man. He sprung from the ranks of a 
great common people and was himself a man of the people. He 
was the friend of the common man in the common walks of life, 
In his long service here he rendered distinct and signal service 
to his State and Nation. 

He was one of the very first men in Congress to call attention 
to the evil and danger of allowing indiscriminate and unfit 
foreigners to be landed upon the shores of America, and as 
chairman of the Committee on Immigration he aroused the 
people of the Nation to the importance of keeping undesirable 
and dangerous foreigners out of our country. Year in and year 
out he stood here guarding, to the day of his death, American 
ideals and institutions against the influx of criminal hordes 
— foreign countries. 

, he was a man of superb intellect and fluent 
Boar and whether in debate in this forum or out on the hust- 
ings he was a foeman worthy of any man’s steel. 

He had the courage of his convictions and was absolutely 
fearless in the advocacy of any cause that he espoused. He was 
a painstaking and conscientious public servant, and all who 
knew him know that he performed his duty as God gave him the 
light to see it. 

Jon Burnett was blessed with a bright and cheerful dis- 
position, pleasing and amiable to a remarkable degree. All in 
all, he was rich in the attributes of a noble character. 

When 32 years of age he was married to Miss Bessie Reeder, 
of Cleveland, Tenn. 

His home life was ideal. He was fortunate in marrying 
one of the noblest and best women of his day. She was indeed 
his inspiration and helpful companion. 

She sympathized with him and assisted him in his great 
life’s work. He was devoted to her and their married life 
was a beautiful and happy life. He had only one son, a splendid 
and manly young man, and he was the idol of his good father’s 


Mr. Speaker, just a few months ago the distinguished man 
whose death we mourn to-day was an active and influential 
Member of this body. Just a little while ago he was partici- 
pating in the debates, answering the roll calls, and serving 
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as we are now in the great Congress of the United States. But 
he has made his last speech, answered his last roll call, and 
ended his career of useful service here. He has gone the way 
that we must all one day go; but he is not dead. He has but 
entered into the joys of the higher life, the life that awaits the 
faithful at the end of the earthly road. I believe that all is 
well with his soul. He was a good citizen, an able and faith- 
ful public servant. He loved his State and contributed to its 
marvelous growth and development, and he served his country 
faithfully and well. His death was a sad blow to his loving 
wife and son and to his friends and people, and in his taking 
off the State and country have sustained a great loss. 


Mr. McDUFFIE assumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, Jonn L. BURNETT 
was my personal and political friend. As such I will cherish 
his memory so long as life lasts. He was a capable, clear- 
headed, industrious Member. He was a great chairman of two 
important committees. He wrought honestly, successfully, and 
patriotically for his country and his countrymen. He was one 
of the crack debaters in the House. He was exceedingly 
tenacious of his opinions. Above all, he was unafraid. His 
style of speaking was terse, luminous, nervous. His voice had 
a clarion quality and reached every nook and cranny of this 
great Hall. He injected just enough of wit, humor, and sar- 
casm into his speeches to render them pleasant to the ear. 

He studied his subjects thoroughly and was master of the 
facts on any theme which he chose to discuss. He never had 
a sleepy audience. 

Those who have practiced public speaking to any con- 
siderable extent know that it is more difficult to make an 
effective short speech than a long one. The correspondent of 
the London Times who wrote a note to that ancient paper that 
he was sending a long letter because he had not the time to 
write a short one was a great philosopher. Mr. BURNETT was 
particularly happy in short speeches, snappy, pointed, powerful. 
After listening for 25 years in this Hall to every sort of speech 
known among men I give it as my critical and solemn opinion that 
Brother Burnerr delivered the best short speech I ever heard 
at any time or place. Most people—including many Members— 
do not realize that the best debating in the House is under the 
five-minute rule, the study of which rule and practice under 
it I cheerfully and earnestly commend to the newer Members if 
they aspire to rank with the powerful debaters in the House. 
It is well worth their profoundest consideration. BURNETT was 
a master of this most difficult species of speech making. 

In a five-minute speech you can not have an exordium and 
a peroration. You must grab the idea in the middle and ram 
into it as much language and thought as possible. I want now 
to relate a little experience which I had. The other night I 
concluded to hunt up John C. Calhoun’s proposition to have two 
Presidents of the United States, one North and one South, 
nothing to be final as a law unless both of them signed it. So I 
got down Col. Benton’s Thirty Years’ View, one of the most 
valuable books ever published in America, and without which 
no gentleman’s library is complete, to hunt up this Calhoun busi- 
ness. Benton talks about everything on the face of the earth in 
that book. I got to nibbling at it, and kept on until I ran into 
a chapter that I had forgotten he ever wrote—about the hour 
rule in the House. He denounced that as one of the most out- 
rageous things ever committed in a free country. The majority 
of the Senate took the same view of it. 

There is not a man in the House who would vote to repeal 
the hour rule. If we did we would never accomplish anything. 
Yet there was that great statesman, the greatest statesman the 
western country ever had, in conjunction with a majority of the 
Senate, denouncing it as a positive curb on free speech and free 
thought in this country. The history of that hour rule is very 
brief. When Henry Clay broke up with John Tyler he was not 
a political boss; he was a political czar. He would get a Whig 
bill through the Senate and they would send it here to the 
House, and Henry A. Wise, who had the most astounding vo- 
cabulary of all the children of men, with two or three others to 
help him, would kill Clay’s bill—talk it to death. Clay was one 
of the most imperious of mortals, and he got very tired of that. 
He came over here to the House, where he did not belong at all, 
and got the House to adopt the hour rule, simply to put a bit 
in the mouth of Henry A. Wise, but when he went over to the 
Senate, where he did belong, and tried to get them to adopt the 
rule, they turned up their noses at him and they have been 
turning up their noses at such a thing ever since. 

A few years ago there was a great uproar about cloture in the 
Senate. Finally they got a cloture rule in the Senate, and it is 
the most remarkable thing which was ever put into print. When 
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two-thirds of the Senate petition the Vice President to put the 
question of cloture, he puts it, and then if they adopt it it is put 
in force, but each Senator, 96 of them, has an hour in which to 
discuss that same rule, and that amounts to 18 legislative days. 
I think the five-minute rule is the best rule on the subject of 
speech making that was ever devised by the wit of man, and 
there never was a man in this House in my time who knew better 
how to use it than Mr. BURNETT. 

He rendered most valuable service as chairman of two great 
committees—Immigration and Public Buildings and Grounds— 
and was one of the most valuable Members of the House. 

In private intercourse he was a delightful, cheerful, genial, 
entertaining companion. He is greatly missed and sincerely 
mourned by all who knew him. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, it is always more or less painful to 
reflect upon the life of a departed friend. Yet there is some 
satisfaction in recalling the memory of past associations when 
death, which is beyond our control, has taken that friend away. 
When I speak of Joun L. Burnett as a friend, I speak with a 
candor that emanates direct from the heart. Though somewhat 
separated in years, our association was always cordial, congenial, 
and companionable. I have missed his hearty and his whole- 
souled greeting, and to-day it is difficult for me to realize that 
JohN Burnett is not still one of and among us. 

Joun L. Burnetr was small of stature but big of heart and 
brain. He had a fondness for children that was genuine and 
spontaneous. For his fellowman he had the utmost, the kindest, 
consideration. It was these qualities of the heart that drew 
men to Mr. Burnett, as he came in contact with them in the 
affairs of life. He had a clear, clean, and conscientious intellect. 
He was courageous, physically, mentally, and in politics, 

He honorably served the State in which he was born as a 
legislator in both houses of that Commonwealth and in the 
halls of Congress. In the labors which he gave to his State 
and to the country he was always affable—a quality not to be 
scorned; he was always industrious—a quality never to be 
overlooked; and he was above all efficient—a quality always 
to be admired and respected. For 20 years he served the peo- 
ple of Alabama and the country in the halls of Congress with 
honor and distinction, gaining and retaining the respect and 
confidence of those with whom he was associated. 

We mourn his loss, Mr. Speaker, but console ourselves with 
the reflection that his labors have not been in vain. I could 
say more—I could say much more. I could go into the details 
of his long and honorable career, but what is the use? His his- 
tory is made, and he leaves behind him a record of which his 
family and his friends may well be proud. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, when I came here as a 
Member of this House for the first time at the beginning of the 
Fifty-ninth Congress, among the men I found here who had al- 
ready demonstrated exceptional ability stood Jonn L. Burnett, 
of Alabama, whose passing we mourn to-day. I soon formed his 
acquaintance and I had not served long in this great body before 
it was my good fortune to be placed on the same committee with 
him, where we served together for eight years. This threw me 
into very close contact and association with Mr. BURNETT and 
I learned to know him intimately and well. A goodly portion 
of the time of our service here together we lived in the same 
hotel, and I was thus permitted to know him well both as legis- 
lator and as man. We became close friends, and when the sad 
news of his departure reached me my heart was saddened to the 
depths and I felt that I had lost more than a friend. 

Mr. Speaker, Jonn Burnerr was as careful and as consci- 
entious a legislator as it has ever been my pleasure to be 
associated with. He was constant in his attendance on com- 
mittee meetings, and no question was too great for his alert 
and active mind to grapple with, nor was any question too 
small or insignificant for him to give it attention. He was as 
true and loyal a Democrat as ever graced this Hall, but in 
legislative matters he was first, last, and all the time an 
American patriot, who never allowed partisanship to swerve 
his sound judgment. He loved his country as a loyal son 
loves his mother, and probably his greatest work upon this 
floor was his magnificent effort to protect his beloved country 
from the flood of anarchistic aliens which threatened to engulf 
us. The greatest tribute we can pay to his memory will be 
to carry on the great work which he began and partly accom- 
plished, until we shall reach the stage where no anarchist, 
Bolshevist, I. W. W., or other cattle of that stripe, by what- 
ever name known, will feel at home in America. BURNETT 
was one hundred per cent American in his every thought, word, 
and deed, and had no patience with hyphenated Americanism, 
no matter from what quarter of the globe it hailed. 
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Mtr, Burxerr was not onty a hard working, conscientious 
legisiator, but he was a safe ‘counselor and a ‘convincing nd- 
voente. He was not known in the House because of his speuk- 
ing. In fact, he rarely addressed the House, and never did 
he do so unless he had something of importance to say. But, 
Mr. Speaker, I remember occasions when this House has been 
raised to its feet in approval by the convinemg power of his 
logic. Great by ‘virtue of his ‘brain; ‘great by virtue of ‘his 
industry; great by virtue of his conscience; ‘great by virtue of 
his patriotism; great by ‘virtue of his ‘honesty; ‘great by virtue 
of ‘his humanity, Aldbama, rich ‘in her numberless ‘great sons, 
has sent to Congress no nobler soul than Jorn TL. BURNETT, 

‘A devoted, loving husband, a tender, affectionate father, an 
upright citizen, ‘a faithful friend, a loxal patriot, an üble tegis- 
lator, an honest publie ‘servant, and the noblest work of 
God“ — an honest man—with his head pillowed upon the bosom 
Of his beloved Alabama, “‘he'sleeps well.“ 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, in the short time ‘allotted to 
Members on these occasions it is not possible to uttempt even 
a ‘brief review of the useful life of .our ‘beloved colleague, ‘the 
Hon. Joun LAwson BURNETT. 

In Congress and elsewhere he filled muny positions of great 
trust and responsibility, and ‘his «conspicuous service has em- 
balmed his memory in the hearts of a ‘grateful people, not 
only in his district and ‘native ‘State, but in the Nation at 
large. His memory is linked for all time with legislation of 
highest import and nation-wide in scope. 

He was essentially a leader, one who accomplished results, 
und in ‘the uttalnment of his objectives “his record will dis- 
close that he bad no standurd but honor, no watchword but 
duty, no purpose but the -uplft ‘and betterment of mankind. 
As citizen, lawyer, representative in both ‘houses of the 
‘Alabama ‘Legislature, mn the Halls of the National Congress, in 
the home, in the church, in the circle of frientishtps, ‘he 
measured up ‘to the ideal standard, wnd when ‘he ‘fell asleep 
just ‘before the convening of this ‘Congress in ‘extraortimiy 
session, there ended a physical life well spent and crowned 
With good works and noble ‘deeds, — 

If ou ask what phase of his life most impressed ‘his friends, 
J answer—his great love, his keen interest, his warm sympa⸗ 
thy kor the poor and those in distress. He was proud of mis 
humble birth among ‘the hills of the good old county of 
Cherokee, and let me ask that some time vou read again two 
remarkable speeches that he made early after he entered Con- 
gress. One of them will unfold to you his high devotion to his 
people—his broad -humanity—qualities always present and 80 
noticeable in his public and private life; the other will unfold 
his remarkable ability as a lawyer and liis ‘bread vision as fe 
statesman. I quote the introductory of his first speech, made 
x December 14, 1899, just 10 days after he took the oath of 
ollice: 

T come fresh from the hund of the mountaineers of 1 
amoug whom 1 first saw God's sunlight, among whom I t b 

the pure mountain .air, and with t inhaled ‘the ‘very dist breath st 
Tieri itself, Among these people nret Henemed ito hite tyranny 
to despise the tyrant, p Whether it came in the form of some despot tim- 


Salt tor that of despotic Influence and interests, which 8 «step sa 
the liféUlood of freedom and bind. ner votaries ‘hand aud 00. eae ome 


* a * . > * . 
In the cabins and in the cottage upon the mountain to 
th 1 by this 


valleys of my native hea ves the ‘yeomun, surround 
worn wife ‘an usage five Tiaoa nt ‘that no net or vote uf mine 


Pa th “thelr | . Yitterest und llevinte thelr « ee “Phen, when 
return to my home, I can look them in the face and say ofen truth 
5 Gon people are my people, thy country is my country, thy God is my 


=f passed away with fhe blessed consciousness that ‘he haa 
lived up to this INgh concept of duty to His constituency. The 
loss of a friend like this can but serve to deepen the views of 
life of those of us who remain and make us feel ‘that we syill 
not ahvays be here. It is the great argument for immortality. 
For we can mot.believe that the living, loving soul of Jonx 
Bunswrr has ceased to be. We can not believe that all those 
treasures of mind and heart are squandered in empty air. We 
will not believe it, and when once we understand the meming 
of the spiritual life we see the absolute certainty of eternal life. 
We need no argument for the persistence of being. To appear 
Tor a little time and then vanish away is the outward biography 
of all men—a circle of smoke chat breuks, a ‘bubble on fhe 
stream that bursts, a spark put out by a breath. But ‘there is 
another biography, a deeper and a permanent ‘one, the biography 
of a soul. Everything that-appears vanishes away that is its 
Tate—the fute of the everlasting hills, as well as of the vapor 
that caps ‘them, 


But that which does not appear is the only reality; it is 
eternul and passeth not away. So beneath the life of JONN 
BurNETT, Which has vanished away, there is à vital thing, the 
spirit. We enn not locate it and put n finger on it, and that 
is Why it is permanent. So friendship does not lose by u denth 
like His. It lays up ‘treasures in heaven and leaves the very 
earth a sacred place, made happy by holy memories. The 
ruins of time build ‘mansions in eternity.“ 

We do not ask to forget; we do not want the so-called consola- 
tion which time brings; we would rather that the wound should 
ever be Tresh than thut the image of a friend like him should 
fade. He has simply joined the choir invisible. 


4 ses stl ade. d 

In deeds-of daring oer pom n scorn 

For miserable aims that end with self, 

In thoughts sublime that pieree ithe might ke ‘stars, 
And with tueir mild persistence urge man's search 

Wo vaster issues. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, the honorable 
‘gentlemen from Alabama who have just spoken have told us 
‘of the Ife and career of Judge Bunxnrr in his State and 
here. I only knew him as u Member af this House. I first met 
Mr. Burnerr ‘early in the vear 1913. From the very begin- 
ring of vur ‘acquaintance a warm friendship sprung up be- 
‘tween us. Hechad learned that my mother was born and reared 
in north Alabama, and this fact seemed to draw him closer to 
me. He wus a devoted son ‘of his State, loved her people, and 
was proud of her History. Judge Bornerr was ‘a man of splen- 
did ability, und without the trappings ‘of wealth or ald ofen 
great family nume ‘he plunged into the vortex of popular rights 
antl made for himself n nume which reached beyond the borders 
of Ulis State. Among the ‘great and ‘learned he did not ‘claim to 
be supreme, ‘but among his people, I am told, he was a con- 
quering power and was loved und adniired. He ‘rose, so to 
speak, from obscurity to the heights of renown and died on the 
crest of popular esteem. His rise was not meteoric, but steady 
untl sure. He reached the sun-elnd ‘heights of his ambftion and 
passed away with the ilumtmation undimmed und left his 
countrymen the record of his splendid life work. THe was de- 
voted to is ‘family, his country, his politieul party, and his 
Qistrict which had so often honore lum. He loved ‘bis fellow 
man. For poise of mind, eloquence, and ‘concentration of 
thought he had few. equals in the House. He was ‘always matily 
and kind in débute and spoke directly tothe question nt issue. 

For two or three sessions Mr. Gunnxerr and myself boarded 
at the same hotel in Washington, and with him there T learned 
much of his inner soul. He was a great lover of children. 
When vou und one, Mr. ‘Speaker, who takes notice of and loves 
clifldren you can mark liim every time as ‘being worthy of your 
friendship and admiration. One of the joys of Judge Bur- 
NETr on winter nights was to ‘congregate the chidren at the 
hotel and tell ‘them Alabama and other southern stories of 
the “Unde Remus” sort, and teach them to sing old-time 
songs with him. At these gatherings I often locked on with 
delight at the gladsome and wondering eyes and faces of these 
little people as they stoot encircled around the knee of Judge 
Burnett, who to them was n big man, and they were right. I 
often thought wiifle looking on how beautiful und loving it was 
to see a statesmun in Congress forget for the time matters of 
national concern and legislation that he might contribute with 
his whole ‘soul toward cheering and making ‘happy children 
assembled dbout lum from many sections of this country. He 
may be forgotten by some, but these little ones will lovingly 
remeniber him through Ife. 

‘I never ‘saw the Hon. Mr. Bunxrr manifest gloominess or 
become morose, but, on the contrary, in greeting his friends and 
féNow Members ‘he was ‘always cheerful and ‘buoyant. Oh, Mr. 
Speaker, if the wond was filled with Joes Bournetrs it would 
be a happier and grander world within which to live. 

When a giant carrying easily the loads of life in the fullness 
of his strength falls dumb and prostrate on the earth, heart 
stricken b. the darts of death, we, his surviving friends, gather 
in ‘confused ‘agony around his unbreathing form and unavailing 
tears spring unbidden to the surface and ‘baptize with ‘sorrow's 
sacred ‘streams the ‘pale countenunces of those who loved ‘him 
while-he lived. How utterly powerless, Mr. Speaker, do we feel 
in Heath's mysterious presence. : 

While acting on ‘the stage of life dawn in Alabama the grim 
messenger with -the ‘inverted torch appeared und beckoned Mr. 
Burnserr'to depurt, and when he passed from this life those who 
‘knew ‘him ‘hoped for him, that 


Somewhere the sun is shining, 
Somewhere tha angels Walt. 
‘Somewhere the clouds sro drifted 
to an open gate. 
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Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I received no special invita- 
tion to speak to-day, but I would like to add just a word of 
tribute to the memory of my good friend, for whom these sery- 
ices are held to-day. When I first came to Congress, 13 years 
ago, I felt in as great need of friends and a kindly word of 
advice and encouragement as anyone who ever sat in this 
Chamber. There were a few of the older Members who mani- 
fested some interest in me, and I shall never cease to feel 
indebted to them. Among this limited number who won my 
lasting gratitude was our dead friend whose life and character 
we to-day eulogize. And may I say that I have since en- 
deavored, as best I could, to pass on their good deeds by lending 
a helping hand to the new Member. 

I recall that Congressman Burnetr was a member of the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds and on the sub- 
committee which included my State in the Sixtieth Congress, 
my advent here. I was quite anxious to have an item in the 
omnibus bill for that Congress. Mr. BURNETT heard me 
patiently and sympathetically and reported favorably on my 
proposition to the full committee and it was accepted. When 
the bill was reported to the House, however, my item was not 
in it. I learned a political adversary from my district came 
down to Washington and overnight put the skids under my 
bill. I informed my friend. Then did the shortest man in 
stature in the House rise in height in my eyes and estimation 
until he seemed to tower above our old friend Cy Sulloway, of 
New Hampshire, who was the tallest man in the House, and 
who too has since passed on. He boldly called to the attention 
of the Chairman of the committee on this floor the mean trick 
served me and succeeded in getting my item back in the bill. 

From that day on I was a fast friend of JoHN L. BURNETT. As 
our acquaintance aged my admiration for him grew until I 
looked upon him as one of my best friends here. I lived at the 
same hotel with our departed friend for a number of years. I 
knew him intimately and well. If he had any enemies here I 
did not know it, nor do I know why he should have, for he was 
one of the most lovable men I ever knew. 

Congressman Burnett's activities in immigration legislation 
made his name almost a household word all over our country 
and the world. The Burnett Immigration Law is a lasting mon- 
ument to his memory. He was a ready, forceful debater. Few 
men could acquit themselves on their feet as well. He was 
honest, conscientious, square, and fair, and commanded respect 
and admiration alike on both sides of the aisle. For over 20 
years he served his district and country faithfully and well. 
Suddenly, and with little warning, in the midst of his usefulness, 
he fell like an autumn leaf, and I doubt not when his soul ap- 
peared, naked and alone, before the Great White Throne, that 
he heard the welcome words from the Just Judge, “ Well done, 
good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joys of thy Lord.” 


Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, Joun LAWSON 
Burnett and I were intimate friends. We spent many pleasant 
hours together and I desire to pay tribute to his memory. 

He was a high type of American citizenship, believing in the 
principles which the fathers handed down in institutions in 
which are centered our happiness, security, and destiny. 

His idea of good government was one moralized and spiri- 
tualized with the principles of liberty, equality, justice, and 
opportunity, regulated by righteous law and inspired by a 
righteous people. 

He believed that private virtue and public morality are the 
essential foundations of good government; and that the future 
of the republic depends upon the personal and political ideals of 
the people. He had faith in private virtue, commercial honesty, 
the energy of law and political honor—faith in their strength 
to give vitality and length of days to the Nation. 

He knew that history teaches that mental power and moral 
principle must journey forward side by side; that the glory of 
a nation’s life is in its character and manhood; and that the 
only way to develop civilization on the outside is to develop it 
on the inside. 

He traveled the highway of life a friend of education, an 
advocate of the higher virtues, an ardent lover of the insti- 
tutions of his country, never following after false political 
gods and never turning aside to the eccentric, the abnormal, the 
low, the base. 

Believing in these principles, being inspired by the highest 
patriotism, he was a leader in the fight to restrict foreign immi- 
gration; and he left, as an eyerlasting legislative and political 
monument to his memory, the Burnett immigration bill. 

Those who heard him can never forget with what intensity 
and eloquence he pleaded for the passage of that bill, for the 
protection of the institutions of the Republic against the in- 
vasion of aliens whose presence would constitute such a menace 
to all that we have been taught to revere and hold sacred. 


Courage is one of the lordly virtues. Great souls are brave 
souls. That JoHN Burnerr possessed courage of the highest 


order no one will deny. He never measured his duty by the 
applause of the hour. No threatened unpopularity of his 
views ever caused him to withhold their expression when it 
was his duty to speak. No “word well smoothen” eyer fell 
from his lips in order that he might curry favor. 

Some men can stand erect only when wedged in a crowd. 
It was not true with him. He was willing to stand alone, sup- 
ported only by his own approving conscience. 

His courage, his ability, his eloquence gave strength to any 
cause he advocated; and these qualities made him a dangerous 
antagonist. When he believed that chastisement was merited 
by an opponent he did not hesitate to administer it, and he 
knew how to use the lash and make it cut deep. 

He was acquainted with the common sorrows of mankind, 
and so, in joy and grief, he was prepared to enter sympatheti- 
cally into the conditions surrounding his fellowmen. He had 
all the primary affections, the noble passions, the sweet emo- 
tions that make the true man. 

Knowing him as I did, I am confident that he had learned 
the “Great Lessons” so beautifully phrased by the poet: 

So did I learn 


e first great lessons: mark ye them, my sons, 
Obedience 15 nobility ; and meek 


Is . ANA K HE gos ti i 
Beneficence is bliss. ann 

Mr. TILLMAN, Mr. Speaker, for a time the BURNETT fam- 
ily and my own lived at the same hotel in Washington, and 
during this period I improved the opportunity to acquire an 
intimate knowledge of the softer side of the Congressman’s 
nature, His heart was as gentle as a woman’s. His hand was 
ever open and ready for generous deeds. He loved children 
and organized a club of little folks, and under his guidance this 
club had weekly meetings, at which its members sang songs, 
told stories, gave readings, and rendered programs consisting 
of a wide variety of literary exercises. These children loved 
Mr. BURNETT and he loved them. It is a delightful habit of a 
strong nature like his to unbend now and then, to forget the 
affairs of state, to revel unselfishly in the innocent pleasures 
of little people, to teach them, and to train them, as he did, for 
a useful future. Not one of these tots, now that this man is 
gone, but will remember the kindly touch of his vanished hand; 
not one will forget the cheerful sound of his pleasing voice now 
stilled by death. . 

The dead statesman was dwarfish in stature, but he had the 
soul of an eagle and the heart of a lion. He was active on the 
floor of the House, and instead of avoiding debate he rather 
courted controversy. In truth he was strong in argument, was 
a tireless worker and loved a fight. This David with sling 
and pebbles never shirked an encounter with any Goliath of 
Gath who challenged him to combat in the forum or on the 
hustings, and usually the fight terminated as did the one de- 
scribed in I Samuel xvii between the handsome shepherd 
lad, David, the son of Jesse, and the bulky Philistine measur- 
ing 6 cubits and a span in height. 

Our friend told me that when he was first elected to Con- 
gress he expected to remain here but a short time, yet he was 
elected 11 times, served for 20 years, and died in harness. He 
stated also that he never failed to have opposition, and this 
fact accounted in a large measure for his long service. His 
combative disposition asserted itself here again. He often af- 
firmed that if he could be elected one time without opposition 
that he would retire from the House to private life. He looked 
forward with keen pleasure to the time when he could retire 
and spend the evening of his days in peace and quietude. Like 
most of us he was beginning to tire of the lure of political life 
with its nofsy phantoms, its paper crowns, and its tinsel gilt. 

JouHn Lawson Burnett was born at Cedar Bluff, Cherokee 
County, Ala., January 20, 1854. He lived, died, and was 
buried in the great Commonwealth that gave him to the coun- 
try. And he so lived that Alabama, his mother, thrilled with 
pride when sorrowing friends placed his sturdy little body to 
sleep forever in her brave and generous soil. . Alabama, glitter- 
ing jewel of the old South; rich, flashing, glorious gem of the 
new South! Alabama is the calla lily of the South, a land of 
orchard and grain, a land of cotton and corn, a land of mines 
and factories, a land of hazy Indian summers, a land of glorious 
sunsets—and the moon sails through the blue seas of her glo- 
rious nights like a ship of pearl. Alabama, a land of enchant- 
ment and variety, here a stately country home, there a big 
plantation with its broad fat acres laughing forth a harvest of- 
good things. The mocking bird sings until midnight among 
her purple apple blossoms. Here the tall and fragrant pine, 
there the cedar, dusk and dim; here the virile oak, there the 
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branching elm; here the stately mountain range, there a lake 
of silver; here by the roadside a bubbling spring ever holding 
up its pouting lips to be kissed by the thirsty traveler, there 
the model farm where 


We hear tinkling in the clover dells, 
The twilight sound of cattle bells. 


Alabama has given to the country a thousand patriots and a 
thousand great men, and she gave to this generation JohN Law- 
son BURNETT, clean, brave, manly, possessed of a chaste honor 
that felt a stain like a wound, possessed of the unpurchasable 
graces of life and character, such as sterling honesty, spotless 
purity of soul and conduct. We need more of the fine audacity 
of honest deed, more of the hemely old integrity of soul such as 
he had and cultivated. 

Mr. Burnett died suddenly and without warning, but he was 
prepared for death and did not fear it. This was his creed: 

I do not fear to tread the path that those I love have long since trod, 

I do not fear to pass the gates and stand before the Bene Goa 

In a world’s fight I've done my part and God is God, He knows it 

well. 

Joun Lawson Burnett wore the white flower of a blameless 
life. His conscience was his king. A long good night to this 
rare spirit. 


Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, when I first came to 
Congress I was placed upon the Committee on Immigration, 
of which the late Judge Jonn L. Burnerr was chairman, and 
during my service on that committee became intimately ac- 
quainted with his fine qualities as a man and his marked abili- 
ties as a statesman. The passage of the Burnett immigration 
bill was the crowning achievement of his legislative career, and 
the most conspicuous accomplishment of his long public service. 

The history of that legislation is somewhat unique in the pro- 
ceedings of Congress. Beginning with the veto by President 
Cleveland in 1896, for more than 20 years one of the storm 
centers of congressional debate and action, in party platforms, 
and in national campaigns was the literacy test as applied to 
immigration, the principle of which was to make our immigra- 
tion selective and as finally adopted in the Burnett bill. The 
final passage over the veto of the President, in 1916, of this bill, 
which had received the approval and indorsement of both 
branches of Congress on six separate occasions in a period of 
20 years, and halted by the vetoes of three Presidents of the 
United States, is a striking instance of the triumph of public 
opinion in America as reflected in the Congress, 

The brilliant and effective work of JohN L. BURNETT in con- 
nection with this measure won for him a fame that was national 
and a reputation that was international. During the considera- 
tion of this and other problems assigned to us the committee was 
often astonished at the complete grasp of every phase of the im- 
migration question shown by Chairman Burnert, and the scope 
and exactness of his information relating thereto. In my opin- 
ion the final passage of this bill over the last presidential veto 
was due largely to his fine leadership and superb ability. 

Judge BURNETT was a man who attracted in close attachment 
and esteem those who knew him intimately. He was always 
frank, open, and aboveboard about everything, courteous and 
kindly in speech and action. He was a man of courage and inde- 
pendence, and had the fortunate quality of being able to bring 
all his fine intellectual powers into action instantly upon every 
question which he chose to champion. This made him a ready 
and effective debater upon this floor. He enjoyed the respect, 
esteem, and confidence of the Members on both sides of this 
Chamber. In his death his State, the Congress, and the country 
sustained an immeasurable loss. 

Shortly before he returned to his home the members of the 
Committee on Immigration, of which he had been the honored 
chairman, and upon his retirement from that position, presented 
him a token of their love and esteem, and in his parting words 
mingled with tears he left an impression which will never be 
forgotten by the members of that committee who admired and 
loved him, 

As a friend who has been intimately associated with him I 
deem it a great privilege to add my humble tribute to his 
memory, which we all honor and revere. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, it is a mournful, but never- 
theless a tender privilege to speak a few words of eulogy in 
memory of the admirable character and accomplishments of our 
late colleague and comrade in service, JOHN L. BURNETT. Know- 
ing as I believe I did the absolute sincerity of the man—his 
abomination of sham and pretense—any attempt at fulsome 
praise of his talents or his services on this occasion would be 
repugnant to my conception of the words he would have us say. 


Although Mr. Burnerr had been a conspicuous public man in 
Alabama for many years, it was not my good fortune to know 
him intimately until I began my service in the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress. Two of the counties of his old district now are a part of 
mine, and being my geographical neighbor as well as the dean 
of the Alabama delegation, when I began my service here I 
naturally sought and always secured his counsel, advice, and 
unreserved admonition. 

It was not a formal, perfunctory, superior kind of interest 
he took in me, but genuine, sincere, disinterested, helpful. It 
was characteristic of the man—a helping hand extended to 
another who needed it. 

I shall not attempt any biographical reference to our de- 
parted friend. That duty has been admirably and fully accom- 
plished by my colleagues who have already spoken. 

If I should be asked to designate the outstanding charac- 
teristic of this man’s makeup, the immediate response would be 
“courage of conviction.” He did not rush to a conclusion 
upon grave public questions. He always wanted to know the 
facts, he desired to hear the argument, he sought a just and 
logical conclusion, and when he reached a conclusion convine- 
ing to himself he declared it, and fought for it to the end. 

He was not only courageous in conviction, but he was pre- 
eminently combatative to sustain his conception of the right 
position. He did not believe in the soft and vacillating methods 
of attack or defense. He despised ambush warfare. For him 
the open field and the onslaught direct. He believed in giving 
hard blows. He knew equally well how to take them. 

That was his method on the hustings and his method here, 
He seemed to glory in drawing the fire of an adversary be- 
cause he had the consciousness that he could always return it 
“in full measure and running over.” 

I heard Speaker CHa CLARK once say that he regarded 
Joun L. Burnett as the best “rough and tumble” debator on 
either side of the House of Representatives, 

While the people of his district and State loved and admired 
our lamented colleague, he did not belong to them alone. He 
was a servant of a larger constituency—the whole American 
Republic! He was recognized as the highest authority here on 
the great problems of immigration and naturalization in his 
lifetime and now of paramount importance. He stood for the 
doctrine “America for Americans,” and his earnest and in- 
valuable efforts for a decent restriction of undesirable immigra- 
tion not only have been transcribed into our statutes, but go 
marching on in the quickened and awakened consciousness of 
millions of Americans of the menace of the unassimilated mob. 

His death was not therefore a local or sectional loss alone, 
for this Nation suffered a blow when JohN BURNETT died. 

It is no small thing for any man to be elected once to the 
House of Representatives. It is a position of honor and high 
responsibility. But when a man comes here for 20 years 
in succession, despite the enemies he makes in politics, despite 
the disappointments of opposing ambitions, despite the errors 
of judgment he may make, and dies in harness still serving 
his people, that man has achieved a great career. And when 
coupled to that long tenure is the record of a high position 
with his colleagues, the unstinted respect and confidence of his 
political adversaries, and the knowledge of those who survive 
him that he rendered conspicuous and outstanding service to 
his country, and who passes away “surrounded by the proud 
and affectionate solicitude of a great constituency,” has indeed 
left to his family and friends a career to be admired and 
cherished forever. 

Friend, neighbor, comrade, rest well. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I can not refrain from 
adding my tribute to the memory of our departed friend. 

When I first entered Congress Mr. Burnett was the dean of 
the Alabama delegation, the senior in point of service among 
the Alabama members. As was proper, I showed him the respect 
and confidence due a senior by conferring with him frequently 
about matters touching our delegation and the interests of our 
section and State. He gave me his counsel patiently and kindly. 
I went into his office one morning and playfully hailed him as 
“Daddy,” because of his seniority in seryice, and he in the 
same spirit replied by calling me “son.” After that he was 
always to me Daddy“ and I was always to him “son.” 

I saluted him in that way the last time we met, which was 
only two days before his death. He had just come through a 
political campaign. He showed the marks of it. Though ap- 
parently in good health there was something about him upon 
second look that indicated that the strenuous contest through 
which he had just come had left its impression upon him, had 
wearied him more than the usual campaign. Two days later 
I heard of his death. 
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I went to his funeral. It was attended by thousands. 
People had come from all over his district, a large and rugged 
district, to pay him their final respect. Many of those who 
came were not men who ordinarily attend such occasions. 
They were chiefly of the people. Many of them were common 
men, who did not have fine clothes, men with hard hands and 
with the marks of toil upon them. 

The friend of poor and humble men had gone. They stood 
about with tears in their eyes. It was a tribute such as is 
rarely paid to the memory of any man. It is such as I would 
like to have when my time comes to go. 

Joux L. Burnerr was born in Cherokee County, Ala., in 
the seventh congressional district, which he had the honor to 
represent in the House for over 20 years. He lived all his 
life in that district and died there. His district at the end was 
composed of the counties of Blount, Cherokee, Cullman, Dekalb, 
Etowah, Marshall, and St. Clair. There is a small city in the 
district, Gadsden, in which he lived in his later years. In that 
city there are a few who do not have their origin in that sec- 
tion, and there is occasionally one who was born overseas. 

In the county of Cullman there is a smali old-time colony of 
German settlers, of which there remains perhaps three or four 
hundred who were born overseas. Aside from these the seventh 
district is composed wholly of what might be called “old- 
fashioned Americans,” that is, people of old British stock, whose 
ancestors came to this country so long ago that they have lost 
track of when they came, whose ancestors were the 
pioneers who carved this Republic out of its original virgin 
wilderness. 

No finer people live in America than those of the seventh con- 
gressional district of Alabama. If there are any real Ameri- 
cans, these are they. They are hospitable, intelligent, alert, 
patriotic, brave, but above all, liberty-loving. They are not 
strongly partisan in the political sense. Politically, the dis- 
trict may be said to be independent in a large respect. The 
elections are always close. The opposition is not so much 
partisan as it is independent, It is a division of opinion, a 
real opposition. 

Ttepresenting this people, Joun L. Burnerr came to Con- 
gress for over 20 years, worthily representing them, truly and 
accurately representing them—representing them at their best, 
at their noblest, at their highest. That they loved him, that 
they honored him, was mete. He was one of them, he loved 
them, he understood them, and no noble Impulse they felt but 
he responded to; his heart beat in answer to their every 
aspiration. 

We honor ourselves in honoring his memory. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Spenker, I want to add my tribute to the 
memory of Mr. BURNETT. With the rest of you I do not believe 
thut any man can be more deeply stirred than by an ap- 
preciative sentiment in honor of a really good man. I have 
listened to the encomiums that have been paid, and I know 
that they are not formal—they are every one heartfelt and 
spontaneous. They are tributes that are gladly paid, and 
most certainly warranted by the type of life of the man to 
whom they are paid. Mr. Burnerr was one of the first men 
who attracted my attention when I came to the House. It 
was largely by his manner of presenting n case from the floor 
of the House, his character in debate, that my attention was 
attracted to him. 

Some men, when they arise, will drive you from their posi- 
tion, but Mr. Burnerr was a man who was convincing. He 
compelled the reason, and although you might not agree with 
him, you always respected him. However much he was appre- 
ċiated on the side of the aisle where he always sat, I do not 
think he was more greatly appreciated there than he wás on 
this side of the aisle. I noticed him in the manner of the pre- 
sentation of the immigration bill. I was in entire sympathy 
with his position. There were others on both sides of the aisle 
very pronounced against his position. At times in the running 
debate it would appear to me that the opposition was quite power- 
ful and sometimes was winning the debate, but that fear always 
was allayed whenever Mr. Burserr took the floor to clean up 
matters. He was more than an advocate. He was an expositor, 
and when he spoke he always added information. He was one 
of the men the House was always glad to see arlse to address it. 

I want to pay this brief tribute to him as a man who never 
was found fault with by the Republican side becanse he was 
a Democrat. He was always more than a party man. There 
are those who speak on political lines who always command 
respect from those who differ with them, because they are beyond 
mere partisan advocates. Mr. Bunxzrr was from the sunny 
South, and yet his impulses and passions were for the whole 
Nation. 


F rise on the Republican side of the aisle to speak my tribute 
to the memory of this beloved collengue. Attention has been 
called to that quality of his which was so wonderfully displayed 
about the hotel where he resided with respect to children. That 
was the feature about him that seemed to impress me more than 
anything I have known in the Hfe of this good man. I lived 
at the hotel with him for quite a while, and Saturday night was 
always a gala night with the chiidren of the hotel. They were 
to be found in one room, and Mr. Burnerr was the center of 
attraction and was directing their activities. From Saturday 
night to the next Saturday night they were planning, and 
would go through the dining room and speak to individual 
members—“Come to our entertainment Saturday night.” I 
want to indorse what one gentleman has said, that if a man, 
no matter how lofty his position, will always hold himself ready 
to sympathize with the interests of childhood he will write 
upon his career the word “great.” 


Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, we have met to-day to ac- 
knowledge the universal and inevitable sway of death. Since 
the time sin entered the garden the shadow of death has 
darkened the pathway of man. It knows no class and favors 
no clime. It is a penalty that must be paid alike by prince and 
pauper. To-day the stern monarch invades the hut of the 
humbie and poor to put an end to misery and want and woe; 
to-morrow he walks with dauntless trend up the stony pathway 
to the gilded mansion and hushes forever the revelry of the rich, 
By one stroke he removes the derelict, whose departure dis- 
turbs not nor hurts the welfare of humanity, by another he 
closes a great career at the hour of its highest honor and 
opportunity. 

When Jonx Lawson BURNETT passed away there came to its 
end on this earth a life which all the way from childhood to 
its close was spent in useful toil and noble service. We can 
not understand why he should be called from among us in the 
hour of his greatest usefulness when his rare ability and ripe 
experience are most needed by his fellows. Such a decree of 
Providence can not be fathomed by human wisdom. 

When Mr. BurNerr was a child 4 years old his father died, 
leaving the widow and three small boys, poor and unaided, to 
take up the battle of life. In early boyhood Mr. BURNETT 
began to contribute to the support of the family. He worked 
on the farm, and as à miner, and stadied at night under the 
instruction of his mother. She was a woman of education and 
culture, and began early the cultivation and training of the 
son, which in large part formed the foundation for his carcer, 
When he entered the common schools he divided his time be- 
tween his work and his educational pursuits. 

During this period of trial he was in constant contact with 
the stern realities of life, developing a common-sense under- 
standing of affairs and an attachment to the plain people. 
When he had made sufficient progress to enable him to secure 
a position as teacher he taught and attended school, alter- 
nately. Finally, by his own efforts and at his own expenée he 
took a course of law at Vanderbilt University. The habits of 
industry formed in boyhood characterized his course as n 
student of law, both before and after his admission to the bar. 
In the practice of his profession, as before, obstacles en- 
countered were met with a determination and purpose that only 
brought development and progress. As a lawyer his growth 
was steady and continual. He achieved no sudden nor un- 
substantial successes. Every step forward was reached by 
patient toil and earnest effort, to be followed always by farther 
progress. 

The heights by some men reached and kept, 
Were not attained in single Night, 

But they while their companions slept 
Were tolling upward In the night. 

From the time of his admission to the bar to his election to 
Congress his growth was without interruption. He was in- 
dustrious, high-minded, conscientious, and held a high place in 
the front ranks of the lawyers of his State. 

His first political activity was as a member of he House 
of Representatives of Alabama, in which position he served 
one term, taking high rank among the members of that body. 
Some years later he was nominated when not a candidate and 
elected State senator from his senatorial district. Again, he 
soon won an enviable place in the highest legislative body of 
his State, serving with marked credit to himself und to his 
constitutents. Mr. Bursxerr was always modest and unpre- 
tentious. He never made the mistake, too common among men, 
of taking himself too seriously. He seemed never to think of 
the things he had accomplished, but was always seeking oppor- 
tunity for some new service. He was ever ready to meet re- 
sponsibilities that arose, never lacking the courage to follow 
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He was a brave 
and stubborn fighter, yet always considerate of others, main- 
taining a moderation and modesty that commanded admiration, 

An incident typical ef his character occurred in the conyen- 
tion in which he was first nominated as the candidate of his 


where duty and conviction pointed the way. 


party for Congress. Several names were before the conven- 
tion, but he was not a candidate when first presented for the 
nomination. It was well understood that the nominee would 
have a stubborn contest that would be hard to win. Mr. 
BURNET? was a delegate in the convention, and when his name 
was offered arose immediately and insisted that a stronger 
man might be found to lead his party. But his protest only 
seryed to deepen the impression that he possessed the qualities 
and attainments essential to successful leadership. He was 
nominated, and accepted the mandate of his party and won a 
triumphant victory. He established himself in the confidence 
of his people in a way that for twenty years made him invin- 
cible in a district torn by partisan strife seldom surpassed in 
any congressional district in the Union. He was a man of 
strong convictions and without fear in following them. He 
was not the type of politician to follow the line of least resist- 
ance. His sense of duty constituted his guide. Such a man 
was, of course, bound to meet with opposition, but he soon 
established a reputation for courage and common honesty 
which many times commanded the support even of those who 
did not agree with him. 

During all the changing issues and vicissitudes of his 20 
years’ service in Congress his hold upon the confidence of his 
constituents was unbroken and the people of the entire State 
of Alabama regarded him as one of their ablest and most 
valuable public servants. There had been for years before 
his death a desire throughout the State that he should become 
a candidate for governor, but his work in Congress was too 
important and the need for his service too unceasing for him 
ever to turn loose. 

I have known no Member of the House more suited to service 
here, no one of deeper devotion to the interests of the masses, 
no one who possessed in higher degree the courage needed in 
this body. I shall never forget a conversation had with him 
when the war resolution was pending. No one knew better 
than he that the resolution would be adopted and that the 
feeling and excitement to follow would be productive of great 
resentment against those who saw fit to oppose the passage of 
the resolution. But he believed that the honor and welfare 
of the Nation could best be protected and promoted by declin- 
ing to enter the horrible conflict, and, so believing, he voted 
against the passage of the resolution. I voted with the ma- 
jerity of the House, but I have always honored him for his 
courageous course. 

No Member of this House was more loyal than he to the cause 
of the Allies In the struggle to beat back the invading hordes of 
the German military machine and save the civilization of the 
world. Mr. Burnerr measured up to the highest standard in 
this great body. He was an untiring worker and allowed noth- 
ing of importance to escape his painstaking attention. He was 
one of the ablest debaters who ever sat in this House. He was 
loyal always to the true principles of his party, but he never 
allowed partisanship to supplant his patriotism. Few men on 
either side have ever commanded deeper or more genuine respect 
among the members of the opposing party. He sought always 
to find the truth and to serve his country. He was a true 
representative of all that is best in our national life—the highest 
type of American patriot. 

It was as a member and as chairman of the Committee on Im- 
migration that he rendered his greatest service. For years and 
yeurs he fought to arouse public opinion to an appreciation of 
the dangers involved in the admission of millions of foreigners 
unfitted for American citizenship, A deep student of this sub- 
ject, he saw with clear vision the wisdom of protecting the Na- 
tlon against the vast hordes of irresponsibles whose presence 
among us has proven so great a menace. The dastardly attempt 
to accomplish his death by a bomb sent him through the mails 
was in itself a tribute to his patriotic effort to protect the Na- 
tion against those who would destroy American. institutions. 
Could he have had his way we should not now be confronted 
with the difficult task of dealing with the undesirables who have 
been admitted within our borders. He well foresaw and sought 
industriously to prevent the disease that others are now under- 
taking to cure. Real statesman that he was, he grasped the im- 
portance of correcting the evils inherent in our national life 
and preserving an electorate devoted to true Americanism. 

He understood that the real danger to the perpetuity of this 
Republic lies not in the invading army of any possible foreign 
foe; that our safety depends upon our ability to preserve the 
sacred principles and ideals upon which our Government was 


founded, and he knew that these institutions can never be safe, 
except in the hands of men schooled in our scheme of govern- 
ment and devoted to the principles of liberty regulated by law, 

His great work was unfinished, but he won high place in the 
Nation's history. He has left an impress on legislation and 
publie thought that will last through succeeding years. He 
served well his party and his country. He devoted his life 
to the uplift of humanity and the betterment of the world. He 
was too reverential and unpretentious to parade before men 
any profession of piety, but if it be true, as I devoutly believe, 
that we reap as we sow, rich, indeed, must be his eternal re- 
ward! A good father, a devoted son, a faithful husband, an 
able, courageous statesman, a great Democrat, an unsullied 
patriot, a noble, knightly, unselfish soul, his death is a loss to 
his country and the world. 


Mr. HEFLIN assumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, haying served in the 
House with Mr. Burnerr for nearly 17 years, I necessarily 
became acquainted with him, and I deem it a high privilege 
to join now in paying tribute to his memory. 

When we realize that nine-tenths of the legislation in Con- 
gress is really nonpartisan, it is easily explained that in the 
course of time men engaged in legislative duties, especially 
those who are active workers, must necessarily become pretty 
well acquainted. I had occasion to appear before the two 
committees of which Mr. Burnerr was chairman, the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds and the Committee on 
Immigration. All Members, especially those from the country 
districts, like to appear before the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, and during his chairmanship we always re- 
ceived a courteous and considerate hearing, 

I was present at several meetings of the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization during his chairmanship, and 
at hearings before the Committee on Rules on the immigra- 
tion bill, which he championed; and on these and various other 
occasions I learned to admire him greatly. 

As has been said here, few Members on the other side en- 
joyed more friendships on this side of the aisle than he did. 
He was admired for his splendid abilities, and especially for 
his brilliant oratory. It has been pointed out here that he 
was unexcelled in debate under the five-minute rule, nnd 
that was true. He commanded the art of oratory to n high 
degree, but he never employed it for a base purpose. When 
he played upon the emotions of his hearers it was to arouse 
them to a realization of the cause which he sought to further 
and explain. 

There was one characteristic about the man, and I regard 
that as the chief distinction of his nature. That was his 
love for the genuine, for the real, and his hatred of sham and 
pretense everywhere. He believed in what he advocated, and 
he advocated it because he believed in it, He was not a slave 
to partisanship. It may be truly said of him that he carried 
his sovereignty under his own hat, but so far as it did not 
conflict with his view of right and wrong, of course he was 
loyal to the party to which he belonged. 

Another distinguishing feature of his character was his 
intense loye of his country and its institutions. He believed in 
representative government, and he believed that representative 
government implies confidence and faith in your fellow men. I 
often talked with him about this question of immigration. He 
believed that in order to preserve our free institutions it was 
necessary to exclude not only the illiterate and defective, but 
also those, however well educated, who professed hostility to 
all government, or to our form of government. Obviously, he 
was right. The principles of the Constitution of the United 
States, embodying as they do the best form of representative 
government, have gone forward until they have achieved the 
admiration of the world. 

But that has been possible only because of the character of 
the people of the country. The people must have high ideals, 
must believe in progress and in justice and in law and order, 
and, above all, they must have faith in their fellow men before 
representative government can be a complete success; and be- 
cause we have had faith, more love and fellowship among our 
people, our Government has produced the wonderful results 
which entitles it to the good opinion of the world. A man who 
professes and preaches the doctrine of hate and envy or whose 
life principle is selfishness and distrust can not become a part 
of such a government. The success of representative institu- 
tions is itself a refutation of the age-old slander that man was 
incapable of self-government. Mr. BURNETT, as has been so 
eloquently stated, rendered valuable services in the advocacy of 
a stringent immigration policy on the part of our Government, 
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There is no doubt but that if his views had been Hstened to 
and observed and earlier recognized we would not now have 
the difficulties that we are having as the result of a too liberal 
and indiscriminate policy on this subject. 

Mr. Burserr is dead. His friends shed tears of love at his 
bicr. But his works live, and will continue to be a potent in- 
fluence for good and the advancement of civilization and the 
welfare of mankind throughout the world forever. 

There is no death—the thing that we call dcuth 
Is but another, sadder name for life, 
Which is itself an insufficient name, 
Faint recognition of that unknown Life— 
That Power whose shadow is the Universe. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the ‘gentleman from Mississippi [Mr, Srerrrens], who is un- 
navoidably called away to-day, may be permitted to extend his 
remarks in the Reconp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That permission has already 
been granted. 


Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Speaker, I have always heard it said 
and I verily believe that “ To live in the hearts of those we leave 
behind is not to die.” And so, though his flesh and blood have 
passed from lis scene of earthly usefulness, the spirit and 
memory of Jonx L. BURNETT will remain with us throughout 
our lives. 

Unfortunately for me, and I have always deemed it unfor- 
tunate, I did not intimately know Mr. Burnerr. The first and 
only time I ever saw him was on this floor on the 3d af 
March, 1919, when he invited me to sit by him during the closing 
hours of the Sixty-fifth Congress, nnd the last hours he spent in 
this Hall. And, while my acquaintance was not intimate, yet I 
have always known him by that reputation he bore in Alabama 
and in these United States as a man, an affectionate father, a 
tender and loving husband, a splendid statesman, and the 
highest type of American citizen. And, believing so well all 
that has been said of him this day, I am sure that on the final 
day his spirit heard that voice which said: “ Well done, thy good 
and faithful servant. Thou hast been faithful over a few things. 
I will make thee ruler over many things. Enter thou into the 
joys of thy Lord.” 

And, while we miss him and mourn his loss, we can but find 
some consolation in the thought of him, that the werld was made 
better that he lived in it. Iam reminded of him when I recall 
that he has achieved success who has lived well, laughed often, 
and loved much; who gained the respect of intelligent men and 
the love of little children; who left the world better than he 
found it, whether by an improved poppy, a perfect poem, or a 
rescued soul, whose life was an inspiration, and whose memory 
a benediction.” 


A bright, brave memory, his the stainless shield, 
No shame defaces, and no envy mars. 
When our far future's records are unsealed 
His name will shine among the morning stars. 


Mr. RAINEY of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, It had been my pur- 
pose to dwell somewhat at length upon the life, character, and 
public service of my distingushed predecessor, Hon. Jonn L. 
DBuuxzrr. I, along with the thousands of people in the seventh 
congressional district of Alabama that he served so faithfully 
and well, honored and esteemed him. 

I recall the last conversation I had with him. It was ‘shortly 
before he passed away. ‘The next time I saw him he was in 
his casket. 

It has been well sald that in the midst of life we are in 
death. The moment we begin to live, that moment also we 
begin to die. A few short days ago upon this floor you heard the 
voice and felt the presence of him in whose honor and memory 
we have assembled here to-day. Though lis lips are sealed in the 
eternal silence of the grave, and he slecps the last long sleep, yet 
he still lives in the hearts of those who loved and henored him in 
life, and now in death pry tribute to bis memory. I speak not 
for myself alone, but I voice the sentiment of the people of my 
district. Through me as their Representative they, too, pay 
tribute and homage to his memory and honor to his name. 

I have known Hon. Jonx L, Bounnerr from the days of my 
youth, Indeed, he was the first man for whom I ever cast a 
ballot upon attaining my majority. He was the invincible 
victor for more than twenty years in every political campaign 
in which he participated in the seventh district of Alabama. 
For more than twenty years he was the standard bearer of his 
party, and never did he permit that standard to trail in the 
dust. As bis successor in Congress and as his political opponent 
in two campaigns, I can well sny of him that in battle he was 
fearless and valiant, quick to repel an assault, strong and ag- 
gressive, and yet when the contest had concluded he was 


equally as prompt to forgive and forget. For him no scars 
remained and, like a brave warrior, when the battle was over 
he sheathed the sword. 

Tt was this magnanimous spirit that contributed to his power 
and nided in maintaining his prestige throughout a long and 
useful career. Born in Alabuma, he sleeps beneath the sod 
of his native State. His feet came to the end of life's toilsome 
journey. He laid down his burden by the wayside and, as be- 
falls the common fate of man, succumbed to the universal do- 
minion of death. 

In his youth Jonx L, Burxerrt lived In the days of the Civil 
War. He felt the pangs of poverty, beheld the sufferings of 
those he loved, and endured the hardships of those dark days. 
To lis eternal credit be it said that he braved all these, and 
from a poor plowboy he went into the mines as a laborer, then 
into the schoolroom as a teacher, worked his way threugh the 
law department of Vanderbilt University, gained admission to 
the bar, and soon became recognized as a lawyer. 

Joun L. Bunxrrr not only rose from obscurity to State re- 
nown, but ultimately, through his vast work as chairman of 
the Committee on Immigration, his fame spread over the Nation, 
It is a striking and a tragic thing that in life his great ambition 
was to write upon the statute books of the Nation a perfect 
immigration law and that his fatal illness came upon him while 
he was delivering a speech on that subject. He fell in the line 
of his duty; he died bravely in the harness. His work on 
the great problems of immigration stands as a monument to his 
memory. ‘The love and the loyalty enshrined in the hearts of 
his thousands of friends constitute yet another memorial. 
These shall endure during the years to come. His name thus 
engraved, the corrosive hand of time shall not soon efface. 


Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, it would be easy to write a long 
biography or make a lengthy eulogy on the life and character 
of our loved and lamented friend and colleague, Hon. Joun L, 
BURNETT, of Alabama, but to tell the story of a life so full of 
love and loyalty, sacrifice and service, unselfishness and devotion 
to duty in a few words or a few lines even is a difficult thing to do. 

There is so much of praise and appreciation that could be said 
that I am going to add just a few words to say that I, too, loved 
him and honored him. I regret exceedingly that it was not my 
privilege to be present at the memorial service which was held 
for him last Sunday in the House of Representatives, to mingle 
my voice with the voices of the men who stood there to pay 
tribute to the memory of this grand and good man, to recount 
with them his splendid attributes, attainments, and achieve- 
ments, to express with them our sorrow, our deep sense of loss, 
and the shock we felt at his sudden death. 

L baye read with great interest and intense pride every word 
that was spoken in enlogy of hiin, and I rejoice in knowing that 


no meed of praise could be too great for him. 


His passing seemed to some of us most untimely, but some 
very wise man has said, “He lives longest and best who has ac- 
quired and ministered to the greatest number of friends and 
loved ones.” Measured by this standard, Mr, BURNETT had lived 
Jong and liveä well, for wherever he went he gathered around him 
a host of friends and admirers. He was himself a true and faith- 
ful friend, a man of the highest type, for he was a Christian, a 
gentleman, a statesman, a devoted husband, and loving father. 

Every day we miss his cordial greeting, his wise counsel, his 
manly courage, his influence for good in all things, and we shall 
miss ulm more and more as the days go by. We shall always 
cherish his memory. With bowed heads and heavy hearts we 
reverently say: 

Father, in Thy gracious keeping 
Leave we now Thy servant sleeping. 


Mr. BLACKMON. Mr. Speaker, I presume there was no 
Member of this House who enjoyed a more cordial personal 
relation than that which existed between myself and the late 
lamented Hon. Joun L. Bunxzrr, to whose memory we are 
to-day paying tribute. I knew Mr. BURNETT as a lawyer. He 
possessed all the qualities that go to make a good lawyer. I 
knew him ns a Member of Congress, and all who served with 
him are glad to testify to his splendid ability as a legislator. 
In the death of Mr. Burxerr the United States of America 
suffered a distinct loss. Mr. Bunwerr believed that in the nd- 
mission of n certain class of foreigners the happiness and 
welfure of this country was seriously menaced. Those who took 
an opposite view to him on this subject and fought his untiring 
efforts and energy nlong this line all now agree that he was right. 
Mr. Bocrxerr paved the way for ridding this country of the 
anurchists, Bolsheviks, and the reds, That he could not have 
lived to see the fruits of his untiring labor and energy is to be 
lamented, 
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In his private life among his friends he was as gentle and 
lovable as a woman, I shall never forget the many kind things 
he did for me when I first came to Congress. It seemed to give 
him genuine pleasure to give me the benefit of his long experi- 
ence here.. He carried me to a number of the places in the 
Capital where it was necessary for me to get my different 
assignments and otherwise familiarize myself with the different 
departments with whom I had to subsequently deal. It seemed 
to give him a great deal of pleasure to do this, and I was not 
the only beneficiary of the many acts of kindness which Mr. 
Burnett extended to the new Member of Congress. 

Mr. Burnett was devoted to my children—not only to mine, 
but to all children, in fact. I lived with him for several years 
at the Congress Hall Hotel, and “Uncle Johnnie,” as he was 
called by my children and the other children in the hotel, loved 
him with that devotion which was to me remarkable. On Sat- 
urday nights, even after he had gone through a strenuous week’s 
work, he would give the children concerts, and in that way 
made hotel life to the youngsters worth while. 

It is impossible for one in a short space of time to point out 
the many splendid traits of character which this truly great 
statesman possessed, and in his death I lost a real friend, his 
family lost a true and good husband and father, and the country 
lost a statesman of the highest order. 


Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BLACKMON] be per- 
mitted to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Unfortunately, 
being ill, he had to leave the Hall. He suffered a good deal 
last night. I saw him this morning and he came here, but 
was unable to stay. 
~ The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. Heri]. I know that he 
came here from a sick bed to attend these services to-day. With- 
out objection the request of the gentleman from Alabama will be 
granted. 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. In accordance with the resolu- 
tion already adopted, the House stands adjourned until to- 
morrow at 12 o'clock. 

Accordingly (at 2 o’clock and 50 minutes p. m.) the Houso | 
adjourned until Monday, January 26, 1920, at 12 o'clock noon. į 


SENATE. 
Moxpay, January 26, 1920. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Almighty God, we come before Thee with the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of this high and honorable Senate pressing upon 
us, and lift our hearts to God for His guidance and blessing, 
that we may be men of vision, that we may understand the course 
of divine providence, that we may interpret the questions of the 
day in the light of Thy law and Thy ancient dealing with Thy 
people, and with the present manifestation of Thyself to Thy 
children. Grant that we may so work out these problems that 
it may redound to the honor and glory of Thy name and the 
welfare of millions of Thy people. Bless us in the discharge of 
the duties of this day. For Christ's sake. Amen. 


On request of Mr. Curtis, and by unanimous consent, the read- 
ing of the Journal of the proceedings of the legislative day of 
Friday, January 23, 1920, was dispensed with and the Journal 
was approved. 

READING OF WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On the 24th of January, 1901, the 
Senate entered an order— 

That unless otherwise directed 
year, or if that day shall be on 8. 
isasara the reading of the J nent Washington's Farewell 

d to the Senate by 2 Senator to be desi 
pose by the presiding ones, and that thereafter the te will pi 
with its ordinary business. 

In this year, 1920, the 22d day of February falls upon Sunday. 
For the purposes of carrying out the order of the Senate the Chair 
designates Hon. ATLEE POMERENE, a Senator of the United States 
from the sovereign State of Ohio, to discharge that duty on the 
23d day of February of this year. 

CALLING OF THE ROLL. 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 


in each 
imme- 


The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Hale Nelson Smith, S. C. 
Ball Harding New Smoot 
5 —— Harriso x t S ing 

r n ugen n 
Chamberlain Hi Overman Sutherland 
Colt ohnson, S. Dak. Phelan n 
Culberson Jones, Wash Ed Trammell 

Kenyon an Wadsworth 
Curtis Poindexter Walsh, 
Dial Ki Pomerene Waish, Mont. 
Elkins Lenroot Warren 
Fernald Lod Sheppard Watson 
France McCormick Sherman Wolcott 
— McKellar Simmons 
Gerr; cNary Smith, Ga. 
Gronna 1 Myers Smith, 
Mr. GRONNA. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 


from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] is absent, due to illness. I 
ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is detained by illness in his family. 
I wish also to announce that the senior Senator from Kentucky 
IMr. BECKHAM], the Senator from Florida IMr. FLETCHER], 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. HENDERSON], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Suiexps], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
THomas], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD], and 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] are absent on 
account of iliness. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Suru], the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Gore], the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones], and the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] are detained on official 
business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-one Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a certified copy of a joint resolution adopted by the General 
Assembly of the State of Kentucky, ratifying the Susan B. 
Anthony amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
| extending the right of suffrage to women, which will be filed. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of Stute, transmitting, in response to 
a resolution of October 3, 1919, certain information relative to 
the promotion of the foreign commerce of the United States, 
2 with the accompanying paper, was ordered to lie on the 

e. 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report relative to the rents received from the prop- 
erties located on sites of proposed public buildings purchased in 
Washington by the United States t, which, with the 
accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds and ordered to be printed. 


DISTRIBUTION OF DOCUMENTS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, pursuant 
to the law, a report showing the number of documents received 
and distributed during the calendar year ended December 31, 
1919, together with the number remaining on hand January 1, 
1920, ete., which was referred to the Committee on Printing. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 3331) authorizing the Interstate Construction Cor- 
poration to construct a bridge across the Columbia River, be- 
tween the States of Oregon and Washington, at or within 2 
miles westerly from Cascade Locks, in the State of Oregon, and 
granting a license to construct and maintain the approach to 
said bridge over property belonging to the Government of the 
United States. 

The message also transmitted to the Senate resolutions on 
the life, character, and public services of Hon. J. WILLARD RAGS- 
DALE, late a Representative from the State of South Carolina. 

The message further transmitted resolutions on the life, char- 
acter, and public services of Hon. Jonn L. BURNETT, late a Rep- 
resentative from the State of Alabama. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a telegram in the nature 
of a petition adopted at a meeting of the 50 commissioners 
representing the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Meth- 
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odist Episcopal Church South in the United States, relative to 
the ratification of the treaty of peace with Germany and the 
|! League of Nations, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, favoring the ratification 
of the League of Nations covenant, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, praying that relief be granted 
to needy European countries, especially Poland, Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Armenia, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, remonstrating against the offi- 
cial representation of any religious organization in the League 
of Nations, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 

Mr. NELSON presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Minnesota, praying for the enactment of legislation providing 
for the retirement of superannuated Federal employees, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (for Mr. Newserry) presented a memorial 
of the Common Council of Detroit, Mich., remonstrating against 
the enactment of legislation providing for the suspension of the 
work of widening and deepening the River Rouge, which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also (for Mr. NEWBERRY) presented a memorial of the 
Michigan Central System Federation of Railway Shop Em- 
ployees, of Jackson, Mich., remonstrating against the passage 
of the so-called Cummins railroad bill, which wag ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also (for Mr. Newperry) presented a petition of Fair- 
banks Post, No. 17, Grand Army of the Republic, Department 
of Michigan, of Detroit, Mich., praying for the enactment of 
legislation to further increase the pensions of veterans of the 
Civil War, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of the American Legion, 
of Harper, Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for the suppression of Bolshevism and punishment for 
disloyal utterances and acts, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a „ Post No. 81, Grand Army of 
the Republic, Department of Kansas, of Parsons, Kans., and a 
petition of sundry citizens of Coffey County, Kans., praying 
for the speedy enactment of pending pension legislation for the 
relief of Civil War veterans, which were referred to the Com- 
‘mittee on Pensions. 
| Mr. MYERS presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Jordan, Mont., praying for the enactment of legislation 
to provide seed grain for 1920 planting to drought-stricken farm- 
ers, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr. DIAL. I present a resolution adopted at a meeting of the 
executive committee of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America at its annual meeting in Baltimore, Md., which 
I ask to have printed in the Reconrp. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 

FEDERAL COUNCIL or THs CHURCHES of CHRIST IN AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., January 24, 1920, 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Senators; I have the honor to conyey to you the follow- 
ing action taken by the executive committee of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America at its annual meeting in Baltimore, 

“The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, repre- 
senting 31 evangelical denominations with more than 20,000,000 com- 
municants and a constituency of not less than 385,000,000, earnestly 

rotests against the official representation of any religious organization 
n the League of Nations.” 
Sincerely, yours, CHARLES S. MACFARLAND, 
General Secretary. 
Presented by— 
E. O. WATSON, 
Secretary Washington Office. 


Mr. DIAL. I also present resolutions adopted by the execu- 
tive committee of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, which I ask to have printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

FEDERAL COUNCIL of THE CHURCHES or CHRIST IN AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., January 24, 1020. 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE SENATORS: I have the honor to convey to you the fol- 
lowing action taken 801 the executive committee of the Federal Council 
of . of Christ in America at its annual meeting in Balti- 
more, : 


“Whereas when the United States entered Into the Great War it did 
so with a solemn declaration that it took up arms to end war and 
sena “A a new world order, based upon justice, righteousness, and 
good will; 

“ Whereas as the war progressed the religious and moral leaders of all 
the allied and many neutral nations proclaimed the League of 
Nations as the one political expression of this new idealism and as 
the ene for which the youth of the allied nations were laying down 

eir lives; 

“ Whereas the heads of Government in both America and Great Britain 
have constantly held the league before their soldiers as the great 
consummation of their sacrifices ; 

Whereas it is an earnest endeavor to establish the principles of the 
Kingdom of God among nations, and since its coyenant demands 
the same high and honorable standards of conduct in their mutual 
relationships as those which pertain among high-minded, honorable 
men, and makes provision for those things for which the church 
has long contended, namely, the settlement of international dis- 
putes by friendly and judicial methods, the guaranteeing of rights 
and security to the smaller nations, and the gradual and simul- 
taneous reduction of armaments; 

“ Whereas it has been unanimously accepted by the peace conference 
as the one hope of conserving the fruits of victory and creating a 
world order where the eyents of 1914 can never happen again and 
has been 3 indorsed by both the Anglican and free 
churches of Great Britain ; 

“Whereas it has received the indorsement of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America at its last meeting and by many 
denominational bodies during the last year: 


“ Resolved, That the executive committee of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, assembled at Baltimore, reaffirms 
its faith in the League of Nations and earnestly calls upon the minis- 
ters and churches of the Nation to exert every possible influence upon 
the President and Senate of the United States to secure the immediate 
ratification of the covenant of the League of Nations with such reserva- 
tions only as are necessary to safeguard the Constitution of the United 
States and which shall not substantially alter the character of the 
covenant and shall not ry its submission to the Allies and Germany 
and shall not in any way hinder the full and ve eve participation on the 
part of the United States in all the activities of the league.” 


Sincerely, yours, 
CHARLES S. MAcrARLAND, 
General Secretary. 
Presented by— 
E, O. WATSON, 
Secretary Washington Office. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have here two 
resolutions adopted by the Washington State Horticulaural 
Association with reference to two matters of very great impor- 
tance, which are now being considered by the conferees of the 
two Houses on the railroad bill. These resolutions, in my judg- 
ment, express the sentiment of the public generally as to what 
they would like to have done and what they think ought to be 
done upon the matters referred to in the resolutions. I ask that 
the resolutions may be read, and in this way I call them to the 
attenticn of the conferees on the railroad bill. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were read, as follows: 


Resolution 11. 
SPOKANE, WasuH., December 3, 1919. 


The fruit industry of the Pacific Northwest, being far from its 
principal markets, is absolutely dependent for its existence on 
efficient and economical railroad transportation. Our experi- 
ence with Government operation and our observation of other 
Government activities do not lead us to expect such efficiency and 
economy under Government ownership or operation. The Plumb 
plan for disposal of the roads seems particularly obnoxious, being 
an attempt by the railroad workers to exploit the general public. 

The Washington State Horticultural Association therefore 
favors the return of the roads to private operation. We call 
upon our lawmakers to settle the matter in such a way as to 
give the best possible service to the public. We realize that this 
can not be done unless the railroad employees are given just and 
fair treatment. We realize that it can not be done unless the 
railroads are given an opportunity to make a sure and reason- 
able return on the investment. But we hope that the return 
may be made certain without Government guaranty of such 
a nature as to remove the incentive for the economy and efi- 
ciency in management which generally characterizes the opera- 
tion of a business by its owners. We further urge that in the 
settlement of the railroad question provision be made for com- 
pulsory arbitration of all disputes between railroad employees 
and the roads. We wish to have entire justice done to the 
workers, and we believe this can be better accomplished in a 
judicial way. But we assert the supremacy of the interest of 
the general public in disputes involving public utilities. 

Resolution 12. 

The members of the Washington State Horticultural Associa- 
tion, as loyal American citizens, wish to raise their voices in 
warning against certain aspects of the social unrest which is 
menacing the country. We instinctively sympathize with labor 
in any fair and lawful attempt to secure justice. But we fear 
that organized labor is in numerous instances using the power 
of its organization to make unreasonable demands which could 
only be met at the expense of the general welfare. U-~reason- 
ably high wages and unreasonably short hours can oniy lead to 
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underproduction and to a further increase in the cost of living. 
The present coal strike and the ever-threatened strike of the 
railroad workers are instances of an attitude antagonistic to 
the general welfaro. We call upen organized labor to join with 
the agricultural population and all other good citizens in in- 
creasing production, in making all demands reasonable, and in 
allaying the social unrest which is threatening our civilization. 

A. G. Craic, Bast Farms. 

Jesse C, Cums, Wapate. . 

FRED N. KEELER, Route 8, Spokane. 

R. T. Rem, Bellevue. 

J. R. EveRTS, Wenatchee. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I present to the Senate resolutions 
passed by the Savannah Board of Trade, the Savannah Greater 
Commercial Club, the Savannah Cotton Exchange, and the 
Brunswick Board of Trade, all in the State of Georgia, urging 
the use of Government vessels in certain trade routes. I ask 
that they be referred to the Committee on Commerce. 
ee VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that order will 

made, 

Mr. SMITH ef Georgia. I present also a resolution passed by 
Georgia Division, Farmers’ Educational and Ceoperative Union 
of America, urging the President and the Senate te exempt all 
farmers in agricultural work from the effect of the international 
labor congress control provided by the proposed covenant of the 
League of Nations. I ask that the resolution be printed in the 
Reooxp. It is short, 


There being no objection, the resolution was refererd to me 


Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered te be printed in the 


Recon, as follows: 
THE FARMERS’ Epocarrox al. 
AND COOPERATIVE UNION OF AMERITA, 
Grorcia DIVISION, ATLANTA, Ga. 
Senator HOKE SMITH, 
Washington, D. C. 
A resolution by Martin F. Amorous, president the Cobb County Farmers’ 
Union, Marietta, Ga. 
“Whereas the treaty of peace with Germany contains a proposal 
to create an international labor congress, which, when rati- 
fied by the United States Senate, limits laber to S hours 2 
day, 48 hours a week, and 24 hours’ rest onch week, and 
also taxes landowners with old-age pensions, disability pen- 
loyment wages; and 
“Whereas the enforcement of these contlitions will be ruimous 
to the farming industry of the country: Therefore be it 
“ Resolved, That the Georgia Division of the Farmers’ Educa- 
tional and Cooperative Union of America, in convention Ws- 


States Senate to exempt all farmers and 
from ‘the international labor congress control. 

“ Resolved, That the president and secretary of this convention 
mail to the President of the United States and each Member of 
the United States Senate a certified copy of these resolutions.” 

The above resolution is a correct copy of the original resolu- 
tion, which was read to the convention, discussed, and unani- 
mously adopted, 


TREATY OF PEACE WITA GERMANY. 


Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I am charged with the very 
agreeable duty of presenting this morning a petition from a 
very large nuniber of women of California—20,000—whose 
Tames are attached to this petition, requesting the Senate to 
ratify the treaty of peace with Germany and the covenant of 
the League of Nations. I do not know any better method of 
ascertaining the sense of the people between elections than by 
a resort to the constitutional right of petition, and whereas 
many petitions have been sent to this body urging action by the 
Senate, there is no petition more formidable than this one 
which I have the honor to present this morning. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that you receive it and lay it before the Senate. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have printed at the same 
time the remarks of Dr. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, president of 
the Mills College, California, a representative woman of my 
State, who, in tendering the petition to the California Senators 
for presentation here, urges the purpose and the sense of the 
petitioners in eloquent language. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. There being no objection, it is so 
ordered, R : 


The matter referred to is as follows: 
RENARES OF DR. METNHAWDT. 

On Saturday, January 24, Dr. Aurelian H. Reinhardt, presi- 
dent of Milis College, Oakland, Calif., representing fhe peti- 
tioners, women of California, made the following address in 
the presence of the Vice President and many Senators in the 
room of the Vice President: 

“I thank the senior Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] 

for his courteous introduction and the Vice President ef the 
United States for his hospitality to the women of California in 
permitting them in this historic room to present to their Sen- 
ators this memorial in behalf of the peace treaty and the 
League of Nations for tation to the Senate. 
- “The great clock ch I am facing reminds me that if 
America’s ambassador to France had met with the allied 
Statesmen in the clock room of the French foreign office on 
Friday of last week I would not be here using the time of 
Senate Members with my words of explanation and appeal. 

“Tt was a Frenchman visiting our young Republic a hundred 
years ago who remarked upon the propensity of Americans 
to talk much and leave little time for thinking. Would his 
witty allegation bring condemnation on the head of one who 
has had five days of thinking, in crossing mountains anil 
prairie, as a preface to these five minutes of speech to which 
i limit myself? However, it is not in my words, but in the 
Silent of thousands of California citizens that this 
petition which I bring has value. These multitudes of signa- 
tures, bound tegether with the colors of our country, ask that 
‘action be taken for the immediate ratification of that agree- 
ment reached by delegates of 14 nations assembled last winter 
in Paris—that agreement which is called the treaty of peace, 
including the League of Nations covenant. These signatures 
Speak for no party but for Individual Americans who base their 
request not on policy but on principle, not on personal interest 
but on righteousness and justice. As individuals they ask 
that our Nation shall fittingly close the war by effecting an 
organization with our allies to make permanent the blessings 


of present peace, 

“Individual and Nation! America’s ‘history ‘has been ‘the 
evolution of right and justice for the individual, in local pov- 
ernment, and the federation of that individual and tocal Tight 
into national magnitude and potency. 
faders teen va — tte 34 pa 

is vi progress and hopeful 
possibility. Their vision of a nation has never been Hmited 
— one — — workers in Sea field of education, who touch 
a times growing, expanding life of th, is kept ‘fresh 
this fundamental faith in individual —— and individual 
potentiality. 

“As a westerner and a teacher, I rejoice in the belief of my 
fellow citizens that is silently voiced in this memorial, usking 
that the great privileges of American democracy—the privilege 
of Individual responsibility, of local self-government, and of 
federation—be ‘championed in peate by America as applicable 
to those allies with whom she joined in battle for triumph 
‘over democracy's enemies, 

“Armistice day is a year and a quarter past. Yet the depart- 
ments of our are not agreed as to America’s rela- 
tions to her late enemies and to her allies in war. Into half 
‘a dozen camps they are divided, questioning the motives of the 

cticability of 


treaty, the pra the covenant, the definition of 
W. the contradiction of the spirit of allies abroad 
and at home, Surely the world will be nearer the 


‘examples as well as her materials and money. 
institutions nothing is complete or perfect. 

“The last word of democratic definition will never be writ- 
ten, for self-government must ever be built up anew in changing 
conditions. The final democratic constitution can neyer be fin- 
ished, for it will grow with the growing greatness of individuals 
and nations. But always will the keynote of democratic con- 
stitutions be intelligence and good will, cooperation and par- 
ticipation, not ignorance, malevolence, and suspicion. 

„Gentlemen, exactness of wording is less important than 
rightness of spirit. American prosperity and liberty depend 
to-day, and will atways depend, on you—the kind of men you 
are, the kind of beliefs you hold, the kind of governmental 
conduct to which your beliefs bring you. 

“We, the people of the United States, in order to form a 
more perfect Union.’ 
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“That was a hundred and fifty years ago. And from that 
resolution the world learned much, as the nations at the peace 
conference proyed, not only by their words but by their deeds. 
Lord Robert Cecil, Leon Bourgeois, Venizelos, Orlando speak in 
words we know, act in that cooperating and high-minded way 
we like to call American. 

“And yet in America we have lost time, our greatest asset 
as former or reformer, as constructor or reconstructor., We 
have lost men’s faith in democratic freedom, and our own inter- 
nal distress marks this loss as does the increasing misery of 
nations across the sea. Are we not demonstrating that Ameri- 
canism has little to do with democratic ideals? American 
patriots, living and dead alike, protest. Well, then, let us come 
to an understanding with ourselves, with our yarious branches 
of government. 

“ Participation in the World War by Americans was for ideals 
which are the breath of democracy. And now we ask for peace, 
and the peace is all we have out of our sacrifice in humanity’s 
cause. Let us make it a great, a good, and enlightening peace. 
To be sure, our material interests demand it, but so do our 
moral interests; so does our Nation’s past and our Nation's 
future. A nation—that group of human beings made one by a 
unified experience and unified faith. Faith, not fear. Democ- 

` racy is government where duties are the foundations of rights, 
intelligence the basis of safe citizenship, participation the only 
earnest of stability. And internationalism, that federation of 
coordinate nationalities, is America’s next proof of the virtues 
and practicability of democratic government. 

“ Let us have peace, an organized peace, a stable peace, for 
the sake of America, of the world. 

„With malice toward none, with charity for all, with firm- 
ness in the right, as God gives us to see the right, let us strive 
on to finish the work we are in; to do all which may achieve 
and cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves and with 
all nations.’ ” 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from California whether this is a petition for the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty of peace and the covenant of the League of 
Nations without change, without reservations? 

Mr. PHELAN. It is for an unqualified ratification of the 
treaty of peace. In petitioning the Senate I understand 
that while the women of California favor unqualified and un- 
conditional ratification, they are quite willing to leave it 
to the judgment of the Senate. It is more to direct their at- 
tention to the importance of action than any specific action at 
this time. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I wish to ask another question before 
disposing of the matter, in order to understand just what it is. 
It is quite voluminous evidently, and I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to read it. Is there any expression in the petition as to 
favoring or disfavoring the attitude of a number of Senators 
on the Democratic side of the Chamber in voting against 
the ratification of the treaty of peace with certain reserva- 
tions for the preservation of the independence of the United 
States? 

Mr. PHELAN. The petition, Mr. President, is a simple 
memorial to Congress fayoring the ratification of the treaty. 
The representatiye of the petitioners, Dr. Reinhardt, in address- 
ing a group of Senators and the California delegation on this 
subject last Saturday, dwelt entirely upon the general principles 
of the Government of the United States, the individual inde- 
pendence, the local self-government, and the confederation of 
States in order to protect and guard the rights which pertain 
to every citizen; and by a logical process she showed that a 
union of the States of the world would subserve the interests of 
humanity and liberty, just as the confederation of the States 
has served those purposes within our dominion. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Then, as I understand the petition, so 
far as the Senator from California states it, it would approve 
the ratification of the treaty of peace and the covenant of the 
League of Nations with the reservations that haye been de- 
nominated the Lodge reservations? 

Mr. PHELAN. No; the petition has no reference to the 
Lodge reservations or any other reservations. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It does not oppose them, however. 

Mr, PHELAN. There is no word of opposition in the memo- 
rial. It is simply a memorial to the Senate in behalf of the 
ratification. I am sure that the ladies will yield to the good 
judgment of three-fourths of this body, and I construe it to be 
more a petition in favor of early and prompt action. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, as far as I know, there 
have been no petitions delivered to the Senate of any moment 
asking for the ratification of the treaty with the Lodge reserva- 
tions. All the petitions have been of another character, 


PRINT-PAPER SHORTAGE. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have a letter 
from the editor of a country newspaper who asks that the mat- 
ter he refers to in the letter may be called to the attention of the 
Senate, It is in the nature of a petition. It suggests a way to 
take care of the print-paper shortage. I think it is a very 
valuable suggestion, and one which, if followed, will meet the 
situation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator give an idea as to how that 
end can be reached? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The writer of the letter suggests 
that if they cut down the extra editions of the great daily news- 
papers in the cities to not more than two anyhow a day it would 
meet the situation very largely. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me ask the Senator if he makes any sug- 
gestion as to what action is necessary on the part of Congress 
in order to bring that about. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not know what we could do 
in that respect yet, but I think we might be able to devise some 
way to take care of it. 

I wish to add that it is the suggestion of the writer of the 
letter that if there is some way by which we can cut down the 
size of these Sunday editions of these papers it would also take 
care of the situation. I remember that the Senate, I think very 
wisely, a year or two ago voted viva voce to cut down the size 
of those newspapers, but when a roll call was had they beat a 
retreat in a way, and it was defeated. I think the newspaper 
people themselves, irrespective of legislation or what we can do, 
ought to take this situation into account. They could well 
afford, temporarily at least, to cut out a lot of these extra edi- 
tions in the cities, and to cut out a lot of the printed matter in 
the daily papers, so as to increase the supply of print paper 
for entirely proper and legitimate ends. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. On the subject of which my colleague 
has just spoken I desire to say that there is a bill pending, 
which I introduced, and which was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, providing for a survey of the pulp- 
wood resources of the United States. There has been a report 
asked for from the Forestry Service on the matter; I am not 
sure whether that has yet been returned or not; but the bill 
was introduced upon the basis of the assumption that one way 
of meeting the shortage of print paper is to produce more print 
paper in the United States. At the present time the United 
States is dependent very largely upon pulp which is imported 
from Canada. We have in the United States vast resources of 
pulp wood, but the exact location and character of those re- 
sources are not known. It seems to be the consensus of opinion 
of many of those who are interested and informed on the sub- 
ject that if more definite information were had as to the local- 
ity of the pulp-wood forests, their character, and the availability 
of water and water power in connection with the establishment 
of pulp mills, this industry could be more largely established in 
the United States. 

I take advantage of this occasion to urge upon the chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry that some action 
be taken on the bill to which I have referred. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I entirely agree 
with what my colleague has said, and I join with him in his re- 
quest; but his suggestion would not meet the present and im- 
mediate situation. The suggestion made in this letter, In the 
nature of a petition, is intended largely to meet the immediate 
Situation. I ask that the letter may be printed in the RECORD. 
I shall not read it. 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be printed in 
the Reconp, as follows: 

Tun MORTON MIRROR, 
Morton, Wash., January 20, 1929. 


Senator WESLEY L. JONES, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Senator: With no expression of your own, if yon so choose, 

will you kindly bring this letter before Congress, so that it may receive 

the widest publicity, in order to learn the sentiment of the country 

pearl Ne to the end that a fearful waste may be turned into productive 
annels 

I have just returned from attending the eighth annual meeting of 
the Washington State Press Association Institute at the University of 
Washington. While in the ow I noted what I believe to be the prin- 
cipal reason for the shortage of news print. It is the many editions of 
the city dailies. 

The people in the country get one edition a day. Why are the people 
in the city any better than those in the country, that they should re- 
ceive from 2 to 10 editions a day? 

But, you say—“ von“ not being personal—the reason for the several 
editions is to enable the publishers to reach certain districts according 
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to <r schedule, along with meeting the requirements of the city 
readers. 

My opinion is that one, and in no case more than two, extra editions 
are enough for any city daily newspaper under present conditions. I 
belleve if this policy is followed by all the daily newspa in the 
United States that we shali have no trouble in securing all the news 
print we need at a very reasonable figure. 

Yours, very truly, V. H. HONEYWELL, 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. If the Senator will permit me, I will say to 
the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. PornpExterR] that at 
his request the bill to which he has referred has been submitted 
to the Bureau of Forestry of the Agricultural Department, but 
up to this hour we have had no report upon it. I assure the 
Senator that as soon as the report is received the matter to which 
he has referred will have immediate and due consideration. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I thank the Senator from North Dakota. 


COMPENSATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES, 


Mr. KENYON, from the Committee on Education and Labor, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 5726) to fix the compensa- 
tion of certain employees of the United States, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 383) thereon. 

WABASH RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably, without amendment, the bill (H. R. 11606) to 
authorize the county of Fountain, in the State of Indiana, to 
construct a bridge across the Wabash River at the city of 
Attica, Fountain County, Ind., and I submit a report (No. 882) 
thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the 8 of Fountain, State of Indiana, is 
hereby authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a 2 and 
approaches thereto across the Wabash River, from a point in the city 
oF Attica, Fountain County, Ind., to a point in Warren County, in the 
State of Indiana, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation at 
a place near a bridge now in operation and heretofore constructed b. 
sald Fountain County at said point, all in accordance with the proyi- 
sions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges 
over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SAVANNAH RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr, SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably, with amendments, the bill (S. 3722) to grant the 
consent of Congress to the Alfords Bridge Co. to construct a 
bridge across the Savannah River, and I submit a report (No. 
381) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 3, after the word 
“That,” to strike out “the consent of Congress” and insert 
authority“; in line 4, after the words “ Bridge Co.,“ to strike 
out “a partnership, to be composed of the following members, 
namely: A. N. Alford, II. I. Alford, and H. B. Alford, of Hart 
County, Ga.“; in line 9, after the words “ Haileys Ferry,“ to 
strike out “ which is about 14 miles from Harpers old ferry above 
and about 14 from Sadiers Ferry below, both of which ferries 
have been abandoned“; and on page 2, after line 3, to strike out 
section 2, in the following words: 


Sec. 2, That the right to erect any other bridge or ferry between 
Harpers old ferry above and Sadlers Ferry below Halleys Ferry is hereby 
prohibited. 

And insert: 

Src. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That authority is hereby granted to the Alfords 
Bridge Co., and their successors and assigns, to construct, main „ and 
operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Savannah River at a 
pon suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near Haileys Ferry, 

n the Sonny ae Hart, State of Georgia, on the west, and the county of 

Anderson, State of South Carolina, on the east, in accordance with the 

2 of the act entitled An act to regulate the construction of 
ridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, 
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The title was amended so as to read: “A pill to authorize the 
Suton Bridge Co. to construct a bridge across the Savannah 

ver.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia subsequently said: Mr. President, 
there was a bill reported this morning from the Committee on 
Commerce to give authority to construct a bridge across the 
Savannah River, and it was passed. Two amendments were 
placed in the bill that are not material, but which it would be 
preferable not to have in the bill. One is striking out the desig- 
nation of the names of the firm, upon the theory that it was a 
corporation. It is really a partnership, and the names of the 
firm ought to remain in the bill. I ask unanimous consent to 
reconsider the action of the Senate in passing the bill, and that 
these two amendments may also be reconsidered. The Senator 
from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] reported the bill, and it is entirely 
agreeable to the Committee on Commerce that these amend- 
ments should be disagreed to. I move to reconsider the votes by 
which the bill was ordered to a third reading and passed. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The amendments I ask to have dis- 
agreed to are in the third line, striking out the words “ the con- 
sent of Congress“ and substituting therefor the word“ author- 
ity,” and in the fourth, fifth, and sixth lines, to strike out “a 
partnership, to be composed of the following members, namely, 
A. N. Alford, H. I. Alford, and H. B. Alford, of Hart County, 
Ga.” Iask that those amendments be disagreed to. 

The amendments were rejected. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The amendment to the title was rejected. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S. 3797) to prevent the nullification of State antt- 
gambling laws by international or interstate transmission of 
bets and betting odds on horse races and other contests; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3798) for the reinstatement of Henry Cronan in the 
United States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 3799) for the relief of N. Thomas; and 

A bill (S. 3800) for the relief of Charles Hurst; to the Cort 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 3801) to repeal such portion of the act approved 
April 21, 1904 (33 Stats., 211), as relates to the exchange of 
certain lands; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 3802) granting an increase of pension to William E. 
Cornwell; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BRANDEGEE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 149) authorizing the erection 
in Potomac Park in the city of Washington, D. C., of a memo 
rial to those from the District of Columbia who served thoit 
country in the armed services of the United States in the Great 
War; to the Committee on the Library. 

AMENDMENT TO SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILI. 

Mr, SMOOT submitted an amendment proposing to appropri 
ate $536,927.37 for the relief of Prof, William H. H. Hart, prin- 
cipal of the Hart Farm School and Junior Republic for Depend« 
ent Children, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the sundry 
civil appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

ADMIRAL WILLIAM S. SIMS. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Recor an article in yesterday’s 
Washington Times, by James B. Connolly, on the nayal contro- 
versy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am not going to object in this 
instance, but I simply wish to say that every day or two some 
Senator arises and calls attention to the fact that there is a 
searcity of print paper, and suggests certain means of remedy- 
ing that condition, I am having prepared now a statement 
showing the number of speeches that have been printed as public 
documents at the request of Senators. I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the fact that there was one request made, 
simple as it appeared upon its face, for the printing of a speech 
as a Senate document, but the result shows that there have been 
48 tons of print paper used in the reprinting of that speech that 
was carried free of cost of postage to the sender, 
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As soon as I have the information in tabulated form as to the 
number of speeches and documents, I am going to present it to 
the Senate of the United States, and then I am going to find out 
whether or not the Senate wants to save paper. I think the 
saving ought to begin with the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and if it will begin there, then we will have clean 
hands in asking the newspapers of this country and everybody 
else to save paper. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Tennessee? 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

Sims, SPOTMORHT Lover, Was BRITAIN'S Carsraw. ASSERTS NOTED 

Writer. 

[By James B. Connolly, Boston's noted writer of sea tales, who spent 
eight months with American naval forces abroad during the Great 
War and whose comments on Admiral Sims are based on personal 
observations. ] 

“Boston, January 25. 


“Our Navy, according to Admiral Sims, was something of a 
slacker during the war. Too bad, of course, and yet, as a 
British born, shouldn't Sims be more grateful? Only for that 
slacker Navy of ours there would be no British Empire to-day, 
and with no British Empire and its dire needs there would 
be no Sims. ' 

SIMS IS COLONIAL BORN, 

“Sims is a natural development. First, he is colonial born, 
and colonials of English descent will fight for empire and 
royalty long after such things have become a joke in the old 
country. Secondly, he is a politician; and thirdly, he is a 
publicity man—publicity for Sims. He is an admiral to-day, 
one of what they call the indoor admirals; yes; but it is the 
other three that are and have been the working influences with 
him. 

“Tt was at a banquet in London in 1910 that Sims arose and 
said that he, a captain, in the United States Navy, could assure 
all present that in the event of that war which could not be 
much longer postponed England's great backer would be the 
United States. 

“They need have no fear when the time came, America's 
last man, last dollar, last pound of steel would be at England's 
call. 

“This started something. Sims was reprimanded—not too 
severely—by Washington. Other naval officers wished that 
somebody would get up a little manual on professional ethics 
and good taste for the shouters of the Sims type—either that 
or choke them before they got to the third class, and the laity 
wanted to know who was this new politician in their Navy, 
and so on. 

“Sims got it right and left, but he knew what he was saying 
and why he said it. The English propaganda was going good 
then. There was 2 German propaganda, too, but as against the 
force of the British it was as a little brooklet to a great river. 

“ Students of history speak of England as old and senile, and 
military men rate the English Tommie a first-class specimen of 
a dub on the firing line, but they all must hand it to England 
for one thing: The finest job of propaganda in the world’s his- 
tory, and put out by England prior to and just after our entry 
into the war. 

“ Sims knew what he was doing. Men who could tell him bet- 
-ter than anybody in the world just what effect England's propa- 
ganda would finally have in this country were right there at 
that dinner in London while Sims was talking, and Sims was 
making no mistake. 

“All over the English world that speech was quoted, and the 
name of Sims established as the one American naval officer who 
could be depended upon to play England's game when the time 
came. 

“And when the time came and English influence put him 
where he could play it, he played it. And he is playing it right 
now when he is depreciating the work of our Navy in the war, 
because to say we did the less is to prove that England did the 
more. 

“ Except as an instrument for somebody else's purpose we need 
not take Sims too seriously. He is a subtle politician and has 
‘always been crazy for publicity. We have in our Navy scores 
of officers who are constantly doing fine things to better the 
service. The public does not hear of this type, because it is 
against the ethics of the service for naval officers to tell the 
public about themselves. 

“But the Sims type does not work that way. Some years 
ago he was one of a group of younger officers who were insistent 
on the adoption of certain British ideas in gummery matters. 
Later the naval battles off Chile, Falkland, and Jutland tended 
to show that we should have paid more attention to what the 


German ideas were; however, every officer T spoke to at that 
time said the British ideas were good and they were fer them. 


WHISSENS AND PRESS AGENTS, 


“ Quite a few of our officers worked hard for better gunnery 
in our Navy at that time, but the only officer's name that I 
ever saw in print about it was that of Sims. Even in those 
days I saw Sims’s name so often in print that I once asked two 
naval friends of mine who his press agent was. 

“Later he did have press agents on his staff—I know one of 
them quite well—but at this time I doubt if he had one regu- 
larly with him. He wore a fine set of whiskers, which is all I 
can remember of his looks then—whiskers when every other 
naval man in the place was clean shaven—and behind the whis- 
kers an expression as of a man who would wear a nose ring, if 
need be, to win notice. 

He wore the nose ring later; he is wearing one now. 

„The next time I met Sims was in London after he went to 
war. ‘There were officers who ranked him, and among them 
several who were better qualified than Sims for the billet for 
commander in chief of our naval forces in European waters; 
but the publicity for Sims had been framing up for just this 
crisis, and it was Sims that Washington sent over. 

“Daniels has no use fer Sims, nor Sims for Daniels, and 
naval officers generally are not in love with Sims; then how 
did he come to get that billet? Somebody could tell that. 


GORGEOUS FLUNKEY AT DOOR, 


“When I first went into the American admiralty in London 
in 1917 and the door was opened to me, I stepped back on the 
porch and took a peek up, to make sure it was the American 
and not the British flag that was over the door. 

„ Sims’s quarters were handy to Buckingham Palace, and I 
thought for a moment when I was faced by this gorgeous 
British flunky at the door that I must have gotten into the 
palace grounds somewhere. Sims heard so much about that 
gorgeous doorkeeper that later he put an American marine in 
his place. 

“However, there Sims was in London, with a press agency 
Working double tides for him. He was the greatest fellow over 
there; yes. He had once been in command of the combined 
British and American fleets, which turned out to be all bunk 
when I got over there; but it is interesting now, because Sims 
himself censored American naval news from London, and the 
bunk about his commanding the British great fleet must have 
passed through his own hands, 

“ However, I did think he held some naval authority over 
there. But the English may tell a man what a great reinsman 
he is, but they hold the reins themselves always. 

“I came with all the needful credentials as a naval corre- 
spondent to cruise with the destroyers, but Sims had to tell me— 
he confessed this in the presence of a witness—that he had no 
power to put an American correspondent aboard an American 
destroyer for a cruise in war time. The British Admiral Bayly 
only could do that. 

THE GREAT ADMIRAL BAYLY. 


“This Admiral Bayly, who was then in charge of our naval 
forces, was certainly a fine specimen to put over anybody. It 
was of Bayly they told the story that early in the war he was 
called into conference on the U-boat threat. ‘U-boats?’ said 
Bayly. ‘Gentlemen, it is foolish for anyone to say that the 
U-boats will ever amount to anything. Disregard them utterly.’ 

“Tine. It was because the U-boats had them all on the run 
that our destroyers had to hurry across. But there was old 
Bayly running our naval show and Sims subordinate to him. 

“T have always discounted Sims’s professional batting aver- 
age about 100 points because of the press bureau behind him, 
but he surely had more brains than Bayly. When an Ameri- 
can correspondent arrived at the naval base and Bayly’s aid 
came around to look him over it was not of his professional 
qualifications that the aid inquired; what the aid wanted to 
know was how he stood on the Irish question. A fine old moss- 
back, Bayly, but he was the boss. 

“No American destroyer could so much as shift her moorings 
in Harbor withont first securing permission of 
Bayly. When Admiral Wilson teok over the command of our 
naval forces in French waters our fellows took their orders 
from Wilson and nobody else. Why not from Sims, too? Is it 
that they did not trust us, or is it that they did not take Sims 
seriously as an admiral; they made him, yes; but not to be 
any commanding admiral. Then what? 

THAT FAMOUS U-BOAT BATTLE. 


“AN naval press censorship was in the hands of the British 
Admiralty, of course, though naval matters from American 
sources over there were supposed to go through Sims. Early 
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in the Sims régime came the famous attack on Secretary 
Daniels’s so-called Fourth of July story of the U-boat attack on 
one of our early convoys. That story was meant to bring 
Daniels into ridicule, and without stopping to ask where it 
came from and what was the motive behind it, most of our 
papers printed it. It is no use for Sims to say to-day that he 
never saw the dispatch. 

It came to the press in the regular way and no member of 
Sims's staff would dare to pass it without the boss seeing it. 
In letting that dispatch go through Sims was disloyal to 
Daniels, his chief, and disloyalty in wartime is bad business, 
but somebody over there must have wanted it to go through, so 
through it went. 

“Sims put many a thing through for them over there. A 
naval officer is supposed to steer clear of political questions. 
Admiral Bayly devoutedly hated the Irish. He ordered an 
American correspondent to be held two weeks in London one 
time, because he bore an Irish name, and he did not think it 
safe to allow a man with such a name to be in Ireland while 
there was an Irish conyention going on there. 

“From Queenstown, where Bayly presided, came a fine lot of 
propaganda against the Irish. It was pure bunk that our gobs 
did not get along well with the Irish people. The trouble was 
that our gobs and the Irish got along altogether too well. 


IRISH GIRLS LIKED OUR BOYS. 


“ Five months after our first destroyer steamed into Queens- 
town 48 American bluejackets had taken out licenses to marry 
Queenstown girls, which is pretty good going for a small force 
in a few weeks. Gobs on liberty could be seen waving Sinn 
Fein flags. 

“TJ didn't know that they were all so strong for the Sinn 
Feiners, It may have been they wanted to show that they had 
no use for the ‘Limie’ There was but little mixing it up in 
Queenstown between our gobs and the British sailors, the 
Limies not being in sufficient numbers there to give battles; 
but elsewhere, with the British predominating, there were con- 
stant mix-ups. 

„Our gobs may have brought but they did not use kniyes in 
fist fights; and more than one of our fellows was found in 
the gutter with a knife in his back. The American gob loved 
the English Limie' about as well as the American doughboy 
loved the British Tommie—ask any doughboy how well that 
is—but according to Sims our fellows and their fellows were 
the lovingest ever. 

“Propaganda always, and Sims always on that job. The 
British gang of politicians, who were running the British Em- 
pire, had every now and then to prove to the public that their 
selections for big jobs were great men. 


SAYS JELLICOE WONDERFUL, 


“Sims says Admiral Jellicoe was a wonderful man. Jellicoe 
was put in command of the British great fleet about the same 
time that the politicians put that other flivver, Gen. French, 
in command of the British Army in Flanders. 

“ Jellicoe replaced Admiral Callaghan. I do not know who 
Callaghan is or was, but his name sounds as if he might at 
least fight. Didn't Jellicoe fight? 

“ He has written a 600-page book of what he did in the war. 
It is a 600-page alibi for ‘safety first.’ 

“He came within range of the enemy with a tremendous 
superiority of ships, men, and weight of metal over the Ger- 
mans; and what did he do when he found himself within range? 
Did he close in and clean up? He did—not. 

“What did he do? To put it in his own delicious phrase, he 
‘opened the range.“ To put it in the language of the laity, 
he increased the distance between himself and the enemy. To 


put it in the language of the American gob, he beat it. Ran 
away? Well, what do you think? 
“According to tradition, the British Navy is wonderful. In- 


vincible; yes. But here was a mess. Well, they had educated 
up the public before, and could do it again. And they did. 
As a result of the propaganda which followed the Jutland 
fight, there are people over here who think that the British 
won that fight. r 

Every nayal man knows that the Germans gave the British 
an awful walloping at Jutland, and that Jellicoe’s part in it 
was a disgrace, but our Admiral Sims boosts him, and why is 
that? Does he have to do things like that to hold his place, 
or what is it? 

„Let Jellicoe run away, let French have his joy parties in 
Flanders, but keep our own gang in power’; that seemed to 
be the war cry of that London gang. Let everything happen, 
we'll fool the public after it happens.“ And they were fooling 
a lot of them, too. 


THE BRITISH WERE LICKED, 


Six months before we were drawn into the war they were 
licked, and were hanging on by their toes till we got going, 
and yet when our fellows went over there they heard on all 
sides: 

“i Now, that we've won the war the Yankees ‘aye come.’ 

“Was it any wonder that wherever any of our fellows were 
camped in the British Isles they took to going around and 
beating up Limies' and Tommies? 

“In England, while the armistice was pending, Sims gave 
out figures tinctured with that same spirit with which he is 
now depreciating the work of our Navy in the war. He gave 
out figures in London in October, 1918, to show how many 
millions of troops the British escorted safely to France. Great! 
Across the narrow British Channel, with a solid line both sides 
to protect them. . 

“We took our ships across 3,000 miles’ stretch with U-boats 
working both sides without losing a man. Two hundred and odd 
of our soldiers were lost on the Tuscania, but she was under a 
British, not an American, escort. 

ANOTHER BANQUET FOR BRITISH. 

“Sims gave out figures to show that we were beholden to 
British ships for getting 66 per cent of our men across, (Inci- 
dentally they put in a bill for $160 per man for that service, 
which price we cut in two when we settled the bill.) 

“ But where is the 66 per cent when Washington has officially 
declared that our own ships took over 46 per cent and that 
French and Italian ships also took some? 

“Why does he say such things? He told in print of the 
hundreds and hundreds of British—war craft he calis them— 
engaged in the war defense, and compares the magnificent total 
to the few scores we had over there—ours amounted to 3 per 
cent, or something like that, of theirs, 

But he does no: say that every ship we sent over was a live 
unit, and that hundreds and hundreds of the British craft 
were ridiculous little things that could not leave the harbor in 
any kind of blow. Mounted with 1-pounder guns in the bows 
many of them were, and with a sea chop 8 feet high they could 
not fire a shell and say, half the time, would it hit the sky or 
be dumped in the swash alongside. 

SIMS DISLOYAL TO DANIELS, 


“He does not emphasize the fact that the great lines of sea 
traffic converging in the Bay of Biscay, the English Channel, 
and the south entrance to the Irish Sea were guarded by our 
fellows, and that that work, combined with the work of laying 
the great mine barrage in the North Sea—80 per cent of it laid 
by our Navy—was what broke the U-boat back. 

“No; he does not say that, and why not? 

“Sims was disloyal to Secretary Daniels in war time and he 
is disloyal to him now. His admiralty headquarters in London 
were rotten with the backeapping of Daniels. 

“ He says now that Daniels should have taken more destroyers 
from the guardiancy of our own coast and sent them over to help 
him. He says that notwithstanding that it was the London 
gang behind Sims who spread the propaganda early that if we 
did not go over there and help lick Germany, then Germany 
would be over here to lick us. But now he says there was never 
any danger to our shores, 

“Perhaps there never was, and yet at this time when Daniels 
thought a few destroyers would do no harm along our own 
coast, the U-boats were working, had been working, and it was 
a fair judgment to say they might continue to work for another 
while on this side. 

GRAVE PERIL IN ARMCHAIS. 


“Sims right now is telling the public that our seagoing Navy 
did not do so much. The great work was Gone by him in Lon- 
don. Of course, our men did fairly well at sea, but what is 
that? And they probably did that because they did not know 
any better; if they knew better, they would have got billets 
where their greatest danger would be of getting splinters in the 
seat of their trousers from revolving too carelessly in office 
chairs. à 

“ Distinguished-service medals for the commander of a de- 
stroyer which was torpedoed with a loss of 60 of his 100 men in 
two minutes. Tut, tut; pooh, pooh! 

“ Such things are accidents. No matter how well he behaved 
afterwards? No matter; still an accident. 

“But D. S. M.’s. Oh, yes! for the brave chaps who were 
dining with the King, running around to music halls in London, 
and posing, sometimes an hour at a stretch, for the movie 
cameras. 

“Why does he say and do those things? Well, he is British 
born. Have vou ever met the kind of British born who never 
becomes a good American? It is pretty hard to shift a real 
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Englishman, His sense of racial superiority is his religion. 
Our Army and Navy saved England from being a German 
Province, and she knows it and will never forgive us for it. 

“ But it is not the British born alone. We have with us right 
now some American born who are something else first and 
American second. And they area real menace. 

“I was over there when Sims brought to a big dinner in 
Loudon one of our best-selling little novelists as his guest. 
Winston Churchill is his name, and at the proper moment Mr. 
Churchill arose and said: ; 

„Let me assure you gentlemen here to-night that there is 
not one American citizen but who stands ready to shed the last 
drop of his blood before be will see the British Empire go down.’ 

THE GLORY OF BRITAIN, 

“How is that? Does it sound like an echo from Sims at a 
dinner in the same place in 1910? It was printed with acclaim 
in the London daily papers next day. 

It may be fine reading for the gob at the naval base, too. 
I was in Our Men’s Club in Queenstown when some of them 
read it. 

„Great! We thought we came over here to make the world 
safe for democracy, but it is to save the British Empire, is it? 
Great!’ 

“The glory of Britain—that’s the game. And every belit- 
tling of what we did in the war is a magnification of what 
Britain did. And Britain having done it all, why should she 
not by and by grab all she cares to grab? Why not? Hasn't 
she earned it? And planted away in nearly all our big dailies 
and many of our periodicals are advocates of that idea. 

“And they are the one biggest menace to Americanism to-day. 
With them it is the knife—sometimes openly, sometimes from 
out of the dark—for whoever dares to advocate otherwise. 
But, hallelujah for those who talk right. 

“And so to hell with the American Navy! To hell with 
American prestige! All up for the empire! Hallelujah for 
the Simses!” 


ADDRESS BY JOHN J. MAHONEY. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. dent, I ask to have 
inserted in the Recorp a copy of the ks of John J. Ma- 
honey, supervisor of Americanization work under the depart- 
ment of education of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, be- 
fore a group of educational workers, 

Massachusetts has already been undertaking this work very 
vigorously and has appointed an enthusiastic and able young 
man as State supervisor of this work and appropriated a sub- 
stantial sum of money for the same. The views of Mr. Mahoney 
on this question are most interesting, and I deem them worthy 
of insertion in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Remarks of John J. Mahoney, su r of Americanization work under 
I the department of 8 of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
before a group of educational workers.] 


PUTTING AMERICA INTO AMERICANIZATION. 


“The teaching of English to immigrants is the first step in 
the Americanization of those immigrants. But what is Ameri- 
cunlzatlon? Stripped of all beclouding verbiage, it is simply the 
business of making Americans. It is the business of instilling 
into the heart of everyone who inhabits American soil those 
ideas and ideals, those attitudes, convictions, and points of view 
that the real American believes in and swears by and reveres. 
But what are they, these things of the American spirit? Ameri- 
canization is the business of making good citizens. But who is 
the good citizen? Americanization is the business of making 
these United States safe for democracy. But what is democracy? 

“Very, very hurriedly and with the most abject apologies for 
the doctrinaire tone that this haste compels me to assume I am 
going to answer these question for the purpose of pointing out 
things that teachers, in my experience, give little evidence of 
knowing, but which they must know if they are really to Ameri- 
canize, 

“ Democracy is a state of human relationship which, generally 
speaking, does not exist in the world to-day. It is only approxi- 
mated. For the purpose of clearness we make speak of it as 
having three aspects; three fields in which it operates: 

“(1) Political democracy is best set forth in Lincoln’s phrase— 
a goyernment of the people, by the people, for the people. It 
carries with it the connotation of rights and opportunities, duties 
aud obligations. We have a considerable measure of this type 
of democracy in the United States. 

“(2) Social democracy—lI use the term as the best that occurs 
to me—is an affirmation of Burns's Stirring challenge, ‘A man’s 
a man for a’ that.“ It denies an aristocracy either of birth or 
wealth. It recognizes an aristocracy of worth and fineness of 
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spirit only. We can stand in actual practice considerably more 
of this type of democracy in the United States to-day. 

“(3) Industrial democracy is a demand that wealth, which is 
produced by the cooperation of capital, labor, and the skill of 
the ‘entrepreneur,’ be distributed more equitably among those 
several agents. Unrestrained capitalism is answered by unre- 
strained Bolshevism. Industrial democracy, the dectrine of the 
economic ‘square deal,’ is the safe middle-of-the-rond policy 
which points the way to the economic uplift and the enduring 
happiness of society as a whole. 

“And what are our American ideas, ideals, and points of 
view? Despite the fact that our America is yet an imperfect 
thing, despite the fact that thousands of American citizens give 


‘the lie in their lives and in their practices to the principles we 


profess in moments of exaltation, there are certain things that 
America stands for foursquare to the winds of the world. We 
know this country for the land of opportunity. We believe that 
citizenship means duties and obligations as well as rights and 
privileges. We believe that equality means not a leveling, but 
the right and the chance for every man to develop the utmost 
that is in him for the common good. We believe in a representa- 
tive form of government and in a wise choice of capable leaders. 
We are committed to the principle of majority rule. We stand 
for voluntary obedience to lawful authority. And we hold to 
the conyiction that while we keep God in our hearts America 
endures. 

“Do our teachers teach these things? Hardly. In our 
advanced classes we teach history and citizenship, indeed. But 
practically every text in civics or citizenship is either a story 
of the functions of our Government or a dry-as-dust catechism 
on our Federal Constitution, which does not touch the immi- 
grant’s daily life by the margin of a 10-foot pole. And our 
history is taught as in the day schools, the concatenated story 
of past events, as if a knowledge of history or a knowledge of 
civics, either, ever made a good citizen. 

“Do not misunderstand me. Knowledge of history and of 
civics is an important factor in the teaching of Americanism. 
But the inculcation of an enthusiasm for Americanism is bet- 
ter; and this enthusiasm is not engendered by the type of the 
texts now used. Better even than enthusiasm is the oppor- 
tunity for participation. I liked what Mr. Goldberger said 
yesterday about the socialized evening school. A man learns 
to be a good citizen by being a good citizen. The socialized 
evening school gives him a chance to exercise those habits and 
traits and attitudes of citizenship which mark the citizen worth 
while; and I offer the suggestion that if history were taught 
in the evening schools in this same dynamic fashion it would 
approximate more closely the end it is supposed to serve. 
History is a subject that surely more than all others should be 
the medium for instruction in citizenship, but it can not fulfill 
this function until schools everywhere and evening schools in 
particular cease teaching history merely as the record of past 
events. History is valuable mainly for the light it throws on 
present-day problems. It should be taught not for its facts 
but for its values. If I were a director of evening schools, 
as I was for a good many years, I should begin a course of 
study in history for advanced classes not with the year 1492 
or 1776 but with the year 1919. My classes would study, for 
instance, ‘The meaning and worth of liberty.’ Consider the 
investigation of this problem, beginning, if you please, in the 
year 1919 with an analysis of liberty, autocracy, license, Bol- 
shevism as these concepts ean be interpreted in the light of the 
student’s reactions and opinions. The past is then called upon 
to tell the story of liberty—just that—how it was won for 
America and what it has cost us in blood and sacrifice and treas- 
ure, The lesson would be the incalculable value of it and the 
sacredness of the gift handed down to the citizens of a present- 
day generation. Similarly an investigation of ‘Democracy and 
its problems,’ illumined by the story of the slow advance that 
democracy records, would give students a background for 
understanding not only the ultimate inevitability of democracy 
but its perils as well. Such treatment, in my opinion, makes 
history a very purposive study indeed; and the purpose, the 
goal, is the teaching of citizenship. No other purpose is worth 
the time expended. 

“T must stop. Have I made clear what I mean by putting 
Americanism into Americanization? Boiled down, it means 
that after the language barrier has been swept away the teacher 
must be able to interpret Ameriea to the immigrant in terms 
not of information alone but in terms of ideas and ideals, of 
convictions, attitudes, and points of view. To do this properly 
she must know her America, its lights and shadows, its suc- 
cesses and weaknesses, its groping yesterdays and its promis- 
ing to-morrows. To do it properly she must know how to use 
her teaching materials in a dynamic way. Teacher trainers 
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for the problem of Americanization must look upon this as 
their most vital task. If you get this thought from what I 
have tried to say this morning, then my discussion has not 
failed too abjectly.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 
The calendar under Rule VIII is in order. 


PREVENTION OF INFLUENZA. 


Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
take up for consideration Senate joint resolution 76, Order of 
Business No, 199, It is a joint resolution which I think it is 
imperative to have passed at once. 

I ask that the joint resolution be read, together with a letter 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, relating thereto. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I ask whether the 
joint resolution is on the calendar? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. It is. 

Mr. FRANCE. It is Order of Business No. 199. 

Mr. KING. Let it be read, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I take it for granted that that is 
the joint resolution which appropriates a million dollars for the 
investigation and prevention of influenza. 

Mr. FRANCE. Yes; it is. ` 

Mr. KING. I object, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. FRANCE. I hope the Senator will allow the letter of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to be read before he objects. The 
Public Health Service is entirely without funds for. meeting a 
very serious situation, a threatened epidemic; and I feel that 
the Senator should at least hear the joint resolution and the 
letter of the Secretary of the Treasury read before objecting. 
Will the Senator kindly withdraw his objetcion? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I will withhold the objection until 
I hear the letter to which the Senator refers; but I think we 
ought to proceed with the calendar before taking up this bill. 
This is Calendar Monday, and we should not displace the cal- 
endar. Upon the conclusion of the hour devoted to it, I shall not 
object to the Senator moving to take up his measure. 

Mr. FRANCE. I appreciate the feeling of the Senator; but 
we not reach this joint resolution to-day on the calendar, 
and I'think it would be very unwise to let several days elapse 
before we take action upon it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The letter will be read. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 2), 1920. 
Hon. Jossra Inwinxn Fnaxcx, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR Senator France: From indications a recrudescence of 
last year’s epidemic of influenza is now ent. Influenza is already 
present in epidemic form in New York, Chicago, and other large centers 
of population. Its rapid spread from these centers to all parts of the 
country seems highly probable in view of the natural history of in- 
fluenza epidemics. 

Owing to the seriousness of the situation allow me to invite your 
attention to the urgent necessity for providing, at an early date, funds 
for the investigation of the cause, mode of on, and means of 
prevention of influenza and allied diseases, as provided by Senate joint 
resolution No. 76, now on the Senate Calendar, Some action is urgent 
at this time because up to the present time we are without specific 
knowledge as to preventive measures. The epidemic fund, in which 
influenza is included, is practically exhansted use of the ndi- 
tures made in controlling the outbreak of bubonic plague in New Orieans. 

May I ask you, as chairman of the Committee on Public Health and 
National Quarantine of the Senate, to take such steps as you may deem 
expedient to meet the situation? 

Cordially, yours, 
CARTER GLASS, 
Secretary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I do not understand the 
particular need for the appropriation that has been suggested, 
but I do know that this is a matter that has been under discus- 
sion for some time. Early in the summer I wrote to the Sur- 
geon General, asking what steps had been taken or what means 
were being employed to prevent a recurrence of the epidemic of 
the “flu,” I can conceive of nothing of more importance than the 
application of all proper means to the prevention of this disease. 
The Surgeon General informed me that they were working at it 
as far as the funds that were appropriated for that purpose 
would permit. I think it would be a crime to refuse this appro- 
priation if in fact it would prevent the spread of this disease 
or mitigate its ravages. 

I am not familiar with the particular needs of the Health 
Service. I know it asks for nid. I am not sure that good will 
come from the expenditure, but I hope it will. I must neces- 
sarily rely upon men who are familiar with this matter. We 
can not well afford to neglect a matter of this importance, be- 
cause we all know the devastation which was wrought in this 


country last year and what now threatens. It would be wiser 
to err in expending money than in neglecting human life. 

As I said, I am not prepared to speak with authority as to 
the necessity of an appropriation of $1,000,000. I think I am 
prepared to support any measure which may reasonably promise 
relief or safety in the present emergency, which is serious. The 
object, of course, is to benefit men and women instead of hogs 
or cotton, although I submit that ought to weaken its support. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall not object to the consid- 
eration of this joint resolution. I have been one of the victims 
of the influenza myself, and just got out of a sick bed to come 
to the session to-day in order to vote against the so-called 
Americanization bill. 

I do object to the constant encroachments of the Public 
Health Service organization. It has bureaus, not one dozen 
but several dozen, which are attempting to invade the States 
and usurp their powers and authority and discharge the re- 
sponsibilities resting upon them. A mighty army of employees 
has been created, and a Nation-wide plan is being developed 
under which the lives and health of the people will be placed 
under Federal control. We will soon have the United States 
furnishing doctors and nurses and hospitals for all the people, 
with the consequent result of hundreds of millions of dollars 
being taken annually from the people. 

I picked up on a Senator’s desk a moment ago the Christian 
Science Monitor for January 23, and I read in the editorial— 
and let me say that I have found the statements of this paper 
to be reliable, and it is one of the best newspapers in the 
United States—these words: 

At the invitation of the State department of health, it seems, the 
United States Public Health Service is to make a State-wide survey. 
One of the first steps in the investigation is to be a house-to-house 
canvass. A physician and a public-health nurse are to call at each 
house where there are children who bave not yet gone to school. 
School children will also be examined so thoroughly that a card index 
of their health histories can be made. The whole crusade is for the 
purpose of inducing each community, not only in Missouri but every- 
where else in the country, to make this work permanent. In other 
words, this one State is to be made, for the present, a great experi- 
mental laboratory for the purpose of suggesting to the populace the 


latest theories. Truly, parents and chil will need to keep 
wide awake in order to avoid being im on. 

This modern imposition and inquisition shows how all the seemingly 
slight and h encroachments of schemers for this sort of thing 
are now being coordinated and extended as people 10 years ago would 
hardly have dreamed would ever be possible. $ 


And so on, through a very interesting editorial. 

That merely illustrates what the Federal Government is 
doing. The so-called Americanization bill is simpiy one of the 
symptoms of this deadly and destructive disease which is taking 
possession of the country. The Federal Government must go 
into the States; if there is a little outbreak of so-called un- 
Americanism, the Federal Government must interfere; if there 
is a little illiteracy in some precinct, the Federal Government 
must interfere; if there is any ill to which flesh is heir or 
society is subject, the Federal Government must interfere; if 
some disease manifests itself which physicians are dealing with 
in a scientific and rational way, the Federal Government must 
interfere. You will always find cranks and faddists in the 
Federal Government service, and ambitious persons holding 
Federal positions, anxious to extend their authority and aug- 
ment their prestige and power, who will seize upon these spo- 
radic conditions as an excuse for demanding immense appropria- 
tions and creating additional Federal machinery. 

Here we have in the editorial to which I have referred an 
exemplification of this powerful tendency. The Federai Gov- 
ernment, through this health service, is to go into the States, 
take a card index of the children, ascertain their infantile com- 
plaints, find out whether they are teething or whether they, 
have the croup, how the teeth may be best cut and the croup 
may be best avoided. It assumes the utter incapacity of the 
people to deal with their own affairs or the. States and local 
communities and the doctors and hospitals and the people to 
meet the duties and responsibilities resting upon them. The 
people are to be treated as hothouse plants and a heavy-handed 
bureaucracy is to control and direct their lives and activities. 
Of course, the program calls for hundreds of thousands of addi- 
tional Federal employees. Soon there will be but two classes— 
those working for the Government and those paying taxes to the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. President, this joint resolution offered by the Senator 
from Maryland is in line with this theory that the Federal Gov- 
ernment must put its hands into the States, control their health, 
control their schools, control their public welfare, and discharge 
the police functions of the States themselves. I do not know 
how many millions of dollars-have been given to the Public 
Health Service, I do not know how many bureaus or agencies 
or divisions there are within it. I know that the senior Senator 
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from Utah [Mr. Smoor] gave some attention to that matter some 
months ago and obtained figures as to the large appropriations 
made. Millions of dollars have been given to this organization, 
and it still wants more, and if you give it this million dollars 
it will want five million. Indeed, the joint resolution, as I see, 
called for $5,000,000, but the committee recommended an amend- 
ment reducing the amount to $1,000,000, 

If we were to leave to executive agencies the question of the 
amount to be expended by them, they would tax the people 
to the point of destruction and provoke a revolution. There 
would be no limit to the inordinate demands and the ambitious 
schemes which they would make and project. The Public 
Health Service Bureau of the United States has become a huge 
organization and a powerful bureaucracy; it is crying for more 
power and larger appropriations; it is becoming an oppressive 
paternalism, and will soon be a meddlesome, offensive, and, in- 
deed, dangerous force in the Nation. 

I see no necessity for this measure. I shall not object to its 
consideration, but at the appropriate time I shall moye to cut 
down the appropriation to $500,000, and unless further reason 
appears for its passage shall vote against it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there objection to the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Maryland what amount of money was appropriated last year? 

Mr. FRANCE. I think it was about $1,500,000. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then, can the Senator state what good 
was done with that money, what advance in science was made 
by the use of it? 

Mr. FRANCE. The officers of the Public Health Service feel 
that a considerable amount of information was gained with 
reference to the nature and spread of influenza. Unfortunately 
the causes have not been fully determined, nor has the nature 
of the disease been fully ascertained; but the study of the 
disease, I think, should go on. I feel that it is most important 
that at least some sum be placed at the disposal of the Public 
Health Service at this time to pursue the investigation. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, it seems to me that when 
we come to the matter of spending a million dollars, after bav- 
ing expended a million and one-half last year for the purpose, 
we ought not to vote until we know what was done with the 
million and a half and what was accomplished. It is too im- 
portant a matter for us to expend another million dollars on 
without knowing what results were obtained from the expendi- 
ture of the first million and a half. Of course, this disease 
will be studied; it is being studied; but it is easy enough to 
waste a million or a million and a half dollars if it is not 
carefully looked after by Congress, and it is not being carefully 
looked after by Congress if it simply votes the money without 
knowing what has been done with what was appropriated last 
year. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not able to give the Senator the infor- 
mation directly that he has asked for, but I believe only a por- 
tion of the money that was appropriated last year was used 
for the study of the “flu.” I understand it was under some 
such general term as “contagious diseases,” and a great deal 
of it was used for the investigation of other diseases. However, 
I may be wrong about that. 

Mr. FRANCE. A very large proportion of the fund was 
used for the prevention of the spread of the bubonic plague in 
New Orleans. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I so understand. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I would like to ask the Senator if the 
joint resolution could not go over for a few days until he can 
procure from the Public Health Service a statement, for the 

benefit of the Senate, as to what they have done with the 
money and what they have accomplished by its use? 

Mr. FRANCE. I must say, in answer to the Senator, that 
I sympathize very much with the position which he takes, If 
I had my way I would insist that every department to which 
an appropriation was made for investigation purposes should 
make a report upon the findings at the time of asking for an 
additional appropriation. I think that is sound public policy. 

At the same time, I do feel that this is an emergency meas- 
ure, and that some sum of money should be placed immediately 
at the disposal of the Public Health Service, even though the sum 
may be smaller than that provided in the joint resolution, in 
order that the work may go on; and then we could ascertain 
more fully as to the uses to which the fund was put last year 
before appropriating a larger sum. I hope the Senator will 
allow at least some appropriation to be made by the immediate 
passage of the joint resolution. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. The trouble is that the money is put at 
the disposal of this bureau to use practically in its own discre- 
tion, It has made no report as to what it did last year, as far 
as I can ascertain, and I think that is a very reckless way for 
Congress to legislate. We should ut least first have a definite 
report as to what was done last year and what was accom- 
plished by the use of the money. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Committee on Appropriations appropriated 
$400,000, not only for an investigation into the causes of the 
“flu” but of other diseases of an epidemic nature. 

During the meeting of the committee in which this request 
was made, Gen. Blue, of the Public Health Service, made a 
statement to the committee as to how the money had been 
spent. It was spent in the different States of the Union, and 
a portion of it went to Alaska. They sent experts, as they 
claimed, into the principal cities of the country in which the 
“flu” was raging. I think I am well within the bounds when 
I say that nothing particular has been discovered as to the 
cause of the disease by those investigations, but they have at 
least instructed the people that the patient must keep warm and 
must be properly fed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I want to say, for the benefit 

of those who are making this investigation, that I was told by a 
judge of a superior court that in the mountain country of 
North Carolina they have discovered a remedy for this disease. 
They say that common baking soda will cure the disease; that 
they have cured it with it; that they have no deaths up there 
at all; and they use common baking soda, which cures the dis- 
ease. - : 
Mr. SMOOT. I was going to say, Mr. President, that the 
joint resolutions originally introduced proposed to appropriate 
$5,000,000. The committee saw fit to cut the amount to $1,000,- 
000, and I think perhaps the suggestion is a good one now made 
by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. France] that a smaller 
amount be made immediately ayailable, so that they can begin 
the investigation of the causes and prevention of the disease in 
some of the large centers that are at present afflicted with the 
“flu.” I believe that $250,000 is all that the Senate ought to 
appropriate at this time, and in the meantime perhaps we can 
find out something about what the result of the past investiga- 
tion has been. 

Mr. KING. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. KING. Is it not a fact, I would like to ask my colleague, 
that to-day in the medical laboratories of our country there is 
being made a study of influenza, as there is of cancer and of 
other diseases, and that the most far-reaching results are being 
obtained by the scientific study which is being made by the 
devoted men who are giving their lives to the study of these 
questions, and that without aid from the Federal Government? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no question about it, Mr. President. 
I can not see why the Public Health Service can not do this 
work and pay for same out of the original appropriation as 
well as to pay for the work referred to by my colleague. What 
Senator or what Representative thought that he was voting for 
an appropriation authorizing the Public Health Service to go 
into the State of Missouri, as was just referred to by my col- 
league, and referred to by me on the floor of the Senate over 
a month ago, to care for the teeth of every school child in Mis- 
souri and to see if their ears need attention and if their eyes 
are affected in any way? Mind you, it is not only to make an 
investigation, but they are to remain there, and the school 
children are to be treated by the officials of the Government of 
the United States. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Missouri is only to be an ensample. It is to 
spread from Missouri to every State in the Union, and nobody 
can tell what the appropriation will be if that is undertaken. 

So if we are going to do this work at all, I hope that the 
Senator having the joint resolution in charge will not insist upon 
an appropriation of more than $250,000. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the Senator from Mary- 
land has indicated that he would assent to such a change in the 
joint resolution, and I suggest that we get it out of the way. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, I am willing. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I shall not object to what- 
ever the Senator from Maryland, who has charge of the joint 
resolution, may consent to, but when I consider that here was 
an unknown disease which destroyed in a very few months 
more men and women in the United States than were lost in the 
Great War on the part of the United States during the time we 
were engaged in it, when I think of the appalling condition 
which threatens us to-day, and then consider that we are asking 
for a million dollars that the department of the Government 
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with which we have trusted at least the health condition of the 
country may make this investigation, I think that we are now 
haggling, as laymen, as to whether they can accomplisheanything 
or not, or whether possibly they have proceeded as we, as lay- 
men, would ask them to proceed. It seems to me that we are 
entirely technical. I shall not argue and spend the time of the 
Senate, if these wise gentlemen want to stop this appropriation, 
because we ourselves have neglected to provide the means for 
reports from the Public Health Service in the past. If you 
want to do it, I shall not object to it, but as far as I am con- 
cerned, sir, I think it is a duty we owe this country to take 
advantage of such means as can be employed to preserve the 
public health from this great scourge which, I repeat, has killed 
more people than were killed in the Great War so far as America 
is concerned. 

I would like all the information that Senators desire. I took 
this matter up early, because I felt then it was the duty of the 
Publie Health Service to investigate and see what could be done. 
I think they have been reasonably active. It may be that they 
have not accomplished direct resuits—that is, resuits which have 
ended the plague—but they have made some advance, and the 
Senator from Utah, I imagine, if he could preserve his own 
life or the life of one of his children by the Government spend- 
ing a million dollars would not object to its being done. I do 
not know whether it can be prevented or not, but I think this is 
a sensible thing to do, when the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Public Health Service ask that it be done. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, my experience is that the activities 
of the Federal Government are never very valuable, either along 
the line of public health or anything else. The fact that some 
Cabinet officer or some other official of the Government has made 
a recommendation for an appropriation never comes with any 
very appealing force to me. I know the incompetency and in- 
efficiency of many of the men in high official position, and I 
know the grasping desire of officials of the Government in 
executive departments to extend their authority and their power. 
It is anything for appropriations, and they will talk about the 
old flag and an appropriation as long as they can get appropria- 
tions out of Congress. 

Mr. President, on the Ist of October, 1918, we appropriated a 
million dollars for this particular purpose, “to enable the Public 
Health Service to combat and suppress Spanish influenza and 
other communicable diseases by aiding State and local boards of 
health, or otherwise, including pay and allowance of medical 
and sanitary personnel, medical and hospital supplies, printing, 
and clerical services and rent in the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere.” Of course, you must take care of the new offices that 
will be created and the new rooms that must be furnished. We 
appropriated a million dollars. What became of the million 
dollars? What is there to show for it? What benefit has been 
derived? Where is the report? 

Those questions, Mr. President, have not been answered, and I 
doubt whether they can be satisfactorily answered. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, in my own 
State during the prevalence of the influenza last year, when, on 
account of the conditions of the war, a great many of our 
physicians had been taken into the service, leaving almost an 
inadequate number, the influenza, when it struck our State, 
struck us unprepared, because of the fact that we did not have a 
sufficient number of men trained and of medical skill, and the 
doctors themselves, as the Senator knows, were among the first 
victims of the disease. 

When it reached its acute stage in my State, I stand here 
to-day to testify that the Federal medical service was of 
incalculable benefit in providing the means of abating it. They 
cooperated with the local authorities in getting physicians, in 
providing nurses, in giving directions as to isolation, and in 
what little treatment was given, because the Senator knows 
none of them knew exactly what was the etiology of the 
disease. The germ had never been isolated. The disease was 
of such national character and the scourge was so great and 
appalling that I think it justifies the Federal Government in 
taking cognizance of it and doing all that it can to stamp it 
out or even to ameliorate its ravages. 

I do not know how much money is needed; I do not know 
Whether or not the Public Health Service have been in a posi- 
tion where they could make a report as to what they did with 
the other million dollars, but I do know that in my State they 
were of great benefit to the people. This scourge, as was indi- 
cated by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp], is so 
appalling in its nature that if it regains its virility it means 
that which is equivalent to the devastation of war. 

I do not know whether a million dollars or two million are 
needed, but I do know that in the face of the suffering of the 


people throughout the country it can not be absorbed by local 
communities. 

I agree with the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krxol that where 
there occurs an unfortunate condition the local communities 
ought to be allowed to absorb it if possible. I deplore this 
tendency to run to Congress for relief from every little mis- 
fortune that may occur, but when it is as national in scope as 
this, and as terrible in its effects, if there is anything that 
justifies cooperation in the work of the whole United States in 
a governmental capacity to meet it, this is one. There is hardly 
a home that is not visited now by this miserable disease, and 
I do not think it is a time for us to question the experts who 
ee and ask that we do something to help the public at 

rge. 

Some of those who are on the committee may have heard 
the evidence; I do not know what disposition was made of the 
other money, but I do know that it is our duty to meet this 
situation as we may. Whether the present joint resolution is 
the correct one or not, it is the best information we have. The 
committee has already cut the appropriation from $5,000,000 
to $1,000,000, and it seems to me it is our duty to put the funds 
at the command of the Public Health Service, so that they can 
do the best they may in the appalling circumstances that con- 
front us. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, there is undoubtedly a great 
deal of wisdom and sound sense in what the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. KinG] has said in regard to the control of appropriations 
and in regard to the method that is often pursued in coming to 
the Federal Government for assistance when States or localities 
could take care of the situation; but the “flu” does not pay 
any attention to a State line nor to the line of a municipality. 
You can not expect any State to accomplish the proper results by 
stamping it out within any particular locality. The Government 
ought to prevent its spread. 

It is true that much money has already been spent and per- 
haps not very great results have been obtained. I think they 
bave obtained some, but it is something that neither the medical 
fraternity nor anyone else understands; it is something new, 
and we are confronted with the condition and are helpless. If 
we want to do anything we must go somewhere and trust some- 
body with the power and authority and equip them with the 
money to carry out what men who have studied the question 
think is the proper method to pursue. 

It is true, also, that the entire million dollars might be spent 
and no result come from it; but that is not any reason why we 
should remain idle when people are dying all over the country. 
Mr. President, when a child gets sick and you employ a physi- 
cian, you do not expect him to guarantee a recovery before you 
employ him to go and see the sick child. We are more or less 
helpless; the doctors are more or less helpless. But because 
they have not found a definite and sure remedy or cure for this 
disease, is that any reason why we should remain idle and 
allow it to sweep the country with its death-dealing effect in 
every community and in almost every home? We-can not say 
that anything definite is going to come out of it, but is there 
any other course that we can pursue that is better than the one 
proposed here? We have to rely, as we always do in case of 
sickness, upon somebody who is probably better able to under- 
stand conditions than we are. 

It seems to me that in this case, where there is a national 
epidemic, where there is a great danger of an enormous death 
rate, we ought not to expect localities to handle it. They are 
doing all they can. The cities are doing all they can. It has 
been stated that a good many doctors worked hard and devoted 
a great deal of time without pay. They will do that again. 
They are doing that now. They are all studying the question. 
If we can help anywhere by Federal aid we ought to do it in a 
proposition that is not local but national; yes, Mr. President, it 
is world-wide. We know what happened in the past, and we are 
confronted again now, right at our doors to-day, with a proposi- 
tion, it seems to me, which demands that immediately we shall 
do all we can in every way that we can, and I do not know of any, 
other way that we can do our share except the way that is pro- 
posed by the joint resolution. 

Mr. FRANCH. Mr. President, as chairman of the committee 
that considered the joint resolution, I desire to say that the com- 
mittee did come to the conclusion that a million dollars was the 
minimum amount which should be appropriated for this purpose. 
Of course, rather than have no appropriation at all I would pre- 
fer to see the joint resolution amended so that only $250,000 
might be made available, but I do feel that a million dollars is 
immediately needed for carrying on the work. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator that 
the regular appropriation bill, which would naturally carry an 
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appropriation for this purpose, will be considered by the House 
of Representatives very shortly. 
Mr. SMITH of South Carolina, 
by that time. 
Mr. SMOOT. 
$1,000,000 ; $250,000 would be all that could be spent before the 


The epidemic will be over 
If that is the case, then they can not spend 


regular appropriation bill is under consideration. In the mean- 
time there is no question but what an appropriation for this pur- 
pose will be included in the regular appropriation bill, while this 
$250,000-is an emergency matter. The Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. France] knows that the Public Health Service can not, 
within the next two months at least, get any kind of an organiza- 
tion together and spend more than $250,000. It was for that 
reason that I said I think, this being an emergency matter, there 
should not be any more appropriated than enough to carry out the 
emergency requirements. That is why I suggested $250,000 to 
the Senator. I think that will be all we ought to appropriate at 
this time under conditions as they exist to-day. If the Senator 
has no objection, I shall offer an amendment to strike out 
“ $1,000,000 “ and insert “ $250,000.” 

Mr. FRANCE. I think that at least half a million ought to 
be the minimum, but in view of what the Senator says I would 
rather have $250,000 appropriated than none at all. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, in justice to the Public 
Health Service, I desire to make a statement. It has been stated 
that the Senate would like to know how the former appropriation 
has been spent. I hold in my hand the annual report of the 
Surgeon General of the Public Health Service of the United 
States, which is very interesting and a very able report, showing 
how the money was spent and some of the great work that was 
done by this service. So it will not do to say that we haye no 
report, 

Mr, SMITH of Sonth Carolina. Does the report show what 
work was done during the influenza epidemic? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Certainly. It is a very interesting report, 
undoubtedly, although I have not had time to read it; but I say 
that it is here, filling a good many pages, showing how the money 
was spent. It is accessible to anyone who desires to read it. It 
has been said that there was no report, and I merely wished to 
correct that statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Spencer in the chair). ts 
there any objection to the present consideration of the joint 
resolution? 

Mr. PHELAN. I object. 

Mr. FRANCE. I think the joint resolution was before the 
Senate, It is my understanding that the junior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kira withdrew his objection, and that the joint 
resolution has been before the Senate for consideration. 

Mr. KING, I think the Senator from Maryland is right. My 
recollection is that the Chair submitted the matter, and upon 
assurance, as I understood it, from my friend the Senator from 
Maryland that an amendment reducing the amount would not 
be opposed, I withdrew the objection, and it has been considered 
by the Senate. It is my understanding that the joint resolution 
is before the Senate. 

Mr. PHELAN. I move the reference of the joint resolution 
to the appropriate committee. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It has just been reported from the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. PHELAN. I think the Senate is without exact informa- 
tion that the money appropriated last year was not spent in a 
manner to accomplish any result, and that the epidemic was not 
stayed by any action on the part of Congress; that the hospitals 
of the country through their laboratories are seeking a remedy 
and have not found it, and I can not conceive how the epi- 
demie may be stopped by the methods of the Public Health Sery- 
ice, which consisted, I am told, of sending physicians to differ- 
ent States. Of course, physicians are available without the aid 
of the Public Health Service. 

I had some experience with the epidemic last year, and the 
only means of helping those who are suffering was by giving 
them nursing. How an appropriation can create a nursing corps 
adequate to meet the emrgency I am not aware, All the nurses 
available were employed during that epidemic, and I think that 
without reference to the appropriate committee, with some defi- 
nite plan proposed by which the epidemic could be stayed and the 
Senate so advised, that it would be vain and purposeless to make 
this appropriation at this time. 

Of course, there is no question of retrenchment if the service 
can be rendered; but I am much concerned in knowing how the 
appropriation of last year was expended. The committee could 
also report to us upon that subject. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator from 
California. 

r. PHELAN. I ask the reference of the joint resolution to 
the appropriate committee. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I was just about to ask the Senator 
what he considers the appropriate committee? This is the re- 
port of a committee. The joint resolution has been reported to 
the Senate. 

Mr. PHELAN. I was not advised that it came from a com- 
eae I thought it was a motion of the Senator from Mary- 
and. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It has been reported and is on the 
calendar now, having been reported by the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. France] on the 1st of October, 1919. 

Mr. NORRIS. And it has been upon the calendar ever since, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It has been upon the calendar for a 
long time. 

a Me PRELE Then kad the Senator anticipated the epi- 
emic 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say that if the Senate had anti- 
cipated it, as we ought to have anticipated it, the epidemic prob- 
ably would not have come. We ought to have passed this joint 
resolution before the epidemic was on us. It is on us now; and 
it seems to me the appropriation ought to be made to assist the 
staying of it, if possible, and to find some remedy for it, 

It has been charged here that the Federal authorities are in- 
competent to deal with this or any kindred subject. As a matter 
of fact, the Federal authorities discovered the origin of yellow 
fever; they found an antidote for it and a cure for it; and they 
have prevented a terrible disaster visiting the American people 
every year, because they have ascertained a way to stop it. 

Mr. President, I have an idea that the influenza is due to some 
germ, just as the yellow fever is due to some germ, and when 
that germ is discovered that it will be possible to abate that 
terrible disease. I have seen Congress, without batting an eye, 
appropriate $500,000 for the eracication of hog cholera, but 
whenever it comes fo the protection of human life there is 
always a fight and an assertion that we ought not to appropriate 
money for such purposes. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Oregon 
yield to me? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. NUGENT. I desire to call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that a few days ago I read in the newspapers a state- 
ment given to the press by a Government doctor who is con- 
nected with the Great Lakes Training Station, in which he 
asserted without qualification that he had discovered the germ 
of influenza. That being true, I do not doubt that in a com- 
paratively short time the remedy also will be discovered. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I feel there is no question about it, 
Mr. President. It is true that the local physicians do their 
best to try to cure the influenza. I called on a physician this 
morning to go to see a young friend of mine who has the in- 
fluenza, and he told me he was absolutely overwhelmed with 
calls and that it was impossible for him even to accept an 
invitation to see an additional patient. 

The bureau, established for the purpose, can devote its 
entire time not to visiting patients but to the discovery of the 
cause of the disease, while the local physicians are compelled 
to treat the individual patients, without much regard to the 
source of the epidemic. 

I think, Mr. President, the joint resolution ought to be 
passed, and, if possible, some antidote found for the disease 
which earried away so many hundreds of thousands of people 
during the last year and which was more disastrous to our 
troops in the United States who were in the cantonments than 
were the bullets of the Germans in Europe. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, when I addressed the Senate 
I understood that the Senator from Maryland [Mr. France] 
had made a motion to appropriate $1,000,000 to be disbursed by 
the Public Health Service. I see now that the joint resolution 
which was introduced as long ago as July 24, 1919, by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Harpine] was reported by the Senator 
from Maryland favorably providing for an appropriation of 
$1,000,600. The joint resolution provides that the several uni- 
versities and hospitals of the country be encouraged by the 
distribution of the fund in their efforts to discover the germ 
of influenza and, possibly, to protect the country from future 
epidemics. I think that the great universities of the country 
and their laboratories have been at work, without any aid 
from Congress, because there are great endowed funds for this 
purpose. 

This is an emergency measure. The best way of rendering 
immediate relief would be some method by which the fund 
could be made available for the employment of nurses. There 
is no way of meeting the emergency by doctors’ prescriptions, 
and the doctors themselves admit that nursing is essential for 
the cure of the disease. I think the joint resolution should be 


so amended as to give some practical utility for such a large 
expenditure. I think a million dollars for the employment of 
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nurses, distributed throughout the States where the infection 
exists, would be too small. I should be in favor of a larger 
appropriation if its use is wisely planned. There was $5,000,000 
appropriated in this joint resolution as originally introduced. 
If that money is used in research, I think it would be of no 
present value, If it shall be used for a practical purpose, it 
might be of very great service. I therefore move to recommit 
the joint resolution to the committee in order that they may 
report some adequate and proper plan for the expenditure of 
the appropriation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from California [Mr. PHELAN] to recommit the 
joint resolution to the Committee on Public Health and Nationai 
Quarantine. 

The motion was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments reported to 
the joint resolution by the committee will be stated. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Public Health and 
Quarantine was, in section 1, page 2, line 18, after the words 
“sum of,” to strike out“ $5,000,000 ” and to insert ‘ $1,000,000,” 
so as to read: 

That to enable the Public Health Service to investigate influenza and 
allied diseases in order to discover their causes and to prevent their 
spread, and for allotment of sums to universities, colleges, or other 
suitable research institutions, as in the judgment of the Secretary of 
the Treasury are qualified for scientific research, for the purpose of 
discovering their causes and methods of prevention, in accordance with 
the rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and including pay and allowances of regular and reserve com ioned 
medical and r personnel, and for medical and hospital 8 
printing, clerical services and rent in the District of Columbia and else- 
where, transportation, fielght, and such other expenses as may 
necessary, including the dissemination of such information to the public, 
there is appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $1,000,000, available until expended. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I understood the Senator from 
Maryland, when I withdrew my objection to the immediate con- 
sideration of the joint resolution, to consent to a reduction of 
the proposed appropriation to $500,000. 

Mr. FRANCE. The Senator from Utah is correct. I did 
consent to that reduction. I consented to the reduction of the 
sum to $500,000 in order that that sum might be immediately 
available. I shall not oppose such an amendment. 

Mr. KING. Then I move that the committee amendment 
be amended so that the sum appropriated shall be $500,000. I 
shall be very glad to vote for a small appropriation if some 
other Senator will move an amendment to my amendment. In 
not objecting to the consideration of the bill I did not commit 
myself to its support or to oppose a reduction of the $500,000 
appropriation to a smaller sum. 

Mr. SMOOT. Such an amendment would not be in order, 
because it would be an amendment in the third degree. 

Mr. KING. I will withdraw my amendment if some other 
Senator will offer an amendment reducing the sum below what 
I have proposed. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator from 
Utah a question. Personally, I agree with the Senator from 
Maryland that $1,000,000 is not too much for the proposed pur- 
pose; I am in favor of the appropriation of $1,000,000; but I 
am willing to carry out the understanding of the Senator from 
Utah that he withdrew his objection, when he had an oppor- 
tuzity to prevent the consideration of the joint resolution, on 
condition that the Senator from Maryland would agree to reduce 
the sum proposed to ‘be appropriated to $500,000. However, 
it also seems to me that the Senator from Utah now should 
stand by his agreement, the same as the Senator from Maryland 
has done, and should assist us in retaining the appropriation 
of $500,000, and should oppose any amendment to reduce the 
appropriation below that sum. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. And if he does not we can then make 
a fight for an appropriation of $1,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I understood the Senator from 
Maryland to say that he would prefer to have $250,000-—— 

Mr. NORRIS. He would prefer that to nothing. 

Mr. SMOOT: I intended to finish my sentence. Of course, I 
do not want to be understood as trying to misrepresent the 
Senator from Maryland, because I had no such thought in my 
mind. I was about to say that the Senator from Maryland said 
he would rather have an appropriation of $250,000 than not to 
have an appropriation at all, if by reducing it to that amount 
it would insure the passage of the joint resolution. I wish to 
move an amendment making the amount $250,000, for the rea- 
sons already stated by me. A greater amount can not be spent 
before the regular appropriation bill comes along. If the “flu” 
should cease within a short time, there would be no necessity 
for any further appropriation; but I will assure the Senate of 
the United States that if $5,000,000 were. appropriated, even 
though the“ flu“ should subside and there should not remain a 


single case of it in the entire United States, the entire $5,000,000 
would be expended. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Even though the “flu” should cease at once, 
and even though there were no cases of it now, I should be in 
favor of this appropriation, although the necessity for imme- 
diate action would not be so great, because it is worth that 
amount if the cause of the disease can be discovered and a 
remedy provided, whether we have the “flu” at the particular 
time or not. We never will be able to find a remedy unless the 
work is carried on and the disease is studied and investigated. 

Mr. SMOOT. Do not be deceived into thinking that this 
money is going to be spent simply for investigation into the 
cause of the disease and to ascertain a remedy for it. The ap- 
propriation will be used just as a similar appropriation was 
used heretofore, for employing doctors all over the United States, 
taking them away from their regular practice, and having them 
visit the different cities to which the Public Health Service may 


send them. Nine-tenths of all of it will be expended for that 
purpose. 
Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will permit me, that may not 


be the right way to proceed, but I confess I do not know as to 
that. Iam going to be compelled to take the judgment of those 
who have authority in the Public Health Service. They know 
more about it than I do, I confess, and I think they even know 
more about it than the Senator from Utah or the Senator from 
California. We have got to trust somebody to do the work. If 
they decide that the way to proceed is to spend the money to 
send doctors from one city to another and to stop the ravages 
of the disease in that way, I am going to abide by their decision, 
because I do not know of any better way. It may be that that 
is the right way, and, if they think it is the right way, that is 
the way they ought to proceed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the joint resolution provides two 
things, first, to discover the cause of the disease and then to pre- 
vent its spread. Those are the objects of the bill. They were 
also the objects of the original appropriation made by Congress, 
but I know that physicians were taken from different parts of 
the country and sent to Alaska and never spent one minute try- 
ing to discover the cause of the “flu.” They did go to Alaska 
and other places, however, to assist the local people in trying to 
prevent its spread. I repeat that nine-tenths of this sum will be 
spent to prevent the spread of the “fiu,” and the $250,000 which 
I suggest as an appropriation will be all that can be spent before 
the regular appropriation bill comes along. In the meantime, if 
the “flu” subsides in the United States, then we will save the 
amount of money by which the appropriation is reduced, because 
I know as well as I know that I stand upon the floor of the 
Senate that if this appropriation were $5,000,000 and the “ flu” 
should subside in the United States in 30 days and not a case 
should exist anywhere in all the country, every cent of the 
$5,000,000 would be spent before June 30, 1920. So I am trying 
to save some money to the Treasury of the United States and at 
the same time provide a sufficient appropriation until the regular 
appropriation bill comes to do just what the Senator from Mary- 
land wants done. 

Mr. PHELAN. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. PHELAN. The Senator observes that the joint resolu- 
tion was proposed last June and that its main purpose was to 
enable research work to be carried out in order to determine the 
cause of influenza. That was a very wise purpose; but now that 
the epidemic is here, does the Senator think that any of this 
money should be spent for research work? Should it not be 
spent to stay the epidemic by other means? 

Mr. SMOOT. So far as I am personally concerned, I would 
rather have the money spent for research work, and such work 
can be carried on with a very small appropriation. It does not 
require a great expenditure of money to enable the scientist to 
go into his study and investigate this disease, try to ascertain 
what the germ is and how to destroy it, as hs been done in the 
case of other diseases in the past. Ido not think anybody would 
object to an appropriation for that purpose ; but I say this money 
is not primarily for that purpose. It will be spent, no matter 
what amount we appropriate, largely for preventing the spread 
of the disease. That is why I am in favor of appropriating 
$250,000, which I think is all that this special measure ought to 
carry. I will say to the Senator from Maryland that he. and no 
other Senator need be afraid, even though the “flu” is only 
slightly prevalent in the United States at that time, that when 
the regular appropriation bill comes along there will be an ap- 
propriation in that bill for this purpose; there is not a question 
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of doubt that there will be. All I am trying to do is to play 
safe and guard the Treasury of the United States and at the 
same time allow this work to proceed, and I know that it can 
proceed until the regular appropriation bill is passed by Congress 
with the $250,000 that I propose, 

Mr. President, if my colleague has withdrawn his amendment, 
I first will offer an amendment striking out “$1,000,000” and 
inserting “ $250,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah to the amendment of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr, FRANCE. Mr. President, I hope this amendment will 
not prevail, and that the Senate will make at least $500,000 im- 
mediately available for this purpose—a sum which, I think, is 
very small, considering the seriousness of the situation. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, this is a very important matter, 
and I do not think we ought to appropriate less than a million 
dollars for this purpose. 

In order to get the judgment of the other Senators upon the 
matter, I suggest the absence of a quorum. I think it is very 
important. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll, 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ball Smith, Md. 


Borah New Smith, 8. C. 
Brandegee Hale Norris Smoot 
Calder Harding Nugent Spencer 
Capper Harris Overman Sutherland 
Chamberlain Harrison Phelan Townsend 
Colt Hitchcock ‘hipps Trammell 

Johnson, S. Dak. Pittman Wadsworth 
Dial Kenyon Pomerene Walsh, Mass. 
Fernald Bing Sheppard Wolcott 
France McKellar Smith, Ga. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The 
names of the absentees will be called. 

The reading clerk called the names of the absentees, and Mr. 
Jones of Washington and Mr. Srernrna answered to their 
names when called. ; 

Mr. Moses, Mr. McCormick, Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. FBRELING- 
HUYSEN, Mr. CUMMINS, Mr. Watson, Mr. NELSON, Mr. JONES 
of New Mexico, Mr. Loper, and Mr. Curserson entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-five Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is 
upon the amendment of the Senator from Utah to the first 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for a division on the amendment. 

On a division, the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, my colleague [Mr. Krye] is 
out of the Chamber, and I understand there was an agree- 
ment 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have agreed to pair with the 
Senator’s colleague. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not a question of a pair; it is a question 
of the amount. In behalf of my colleague, I move to strike 
out “ $1,000,000” and insert “ $500,000,” to which the Senator 
from Maryland has agreed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out 
“$1,000,000,” and to insert in lieu thereof “ $500,000.” 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the acceptance of the amend- 
ment by the Senator from Maryland does not bind the other 
members of the committee. The appropriation asked for was 
$5,000,000, and as introduced the joint resolution called for an 
appropriation of $1,000,000, and that was the least possible 
amount that could be used for this purpose. 

Influenza caused more deaths in 1918 in two months in the 
United States than all our soldiers who were killed and died in 
the war against Germany. It was the worst scourge we have 
had in this country in many years, and it is the duty of Con- 
gress to appropriate the necessary money to prevent its recur- 
rence. 

Mr. PITTMAN and Mr. SMOOT addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nevada. 

Mr, PITTMAN. Mr. President, I understand that the Sena- 
tor from Utah has stated that this appropriation Is solely for 
the purpose of making laboratory investigations or investiga- 
tions of that nature. I find that the joint resolution carries a 
great deal more than that. It provides, in the first place, for 
the pay of medical officers and military forces under the Public 
Health Service; it provides for hospital expenses; it provides 
for the purchase of medicine; and it goes even further than that, 
and says “any other expenses,” 


now is on the 


If the joint resolution went no further than the Senator from 
Utah has stated, I would thoroughly agree with his amendment; 
but a careful reading of the joint resolution will convince Sena- 


tors that it does not stop there. If it did not go any further 
than he stated, I would be inclined to vote against the whole 
joint resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, does the Senator refer to the 
junior Senator or the senior Senator from Utah? 
warn PITTMAN. I was referring to the senior Senator from 

ah. 

M. SMOOT. Then I think the Senator has certainly mis- 
stated my position, if I understood what he said, 

Mr. PITTMAN. If I did, E am sorry. 

Mr. SMOOT. There was so much confusion in the Chamber 
that I could hardly hear the Senator’s statement. Did he say 
that I had stated that this appropriation was for the discovery 
of the causes of the “flu ”? 

Mr. PITTMAN, I stated that I understood the Senator to 
say that the reason why a large appropriation was not required 
was that the bill provided principally for some laboratory work, 
or work of that nature. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, well, the Senator is entirely mistaken. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am very glad, then, to be corrected. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator had been in the Chamber, he 
would have heard me make the statement that nine-tenths of 
the money that was to be appropriated would be spent for pre- 
venting the spread of the disease. I stated that if the appropria- 
tion was only for laboratory work, then they would not want 
the $250,000, for nine-tenths, or more, in my opinion, of the ap- 
propriation that was made a year ago was used for the prevent- 
ing of the spread of the disease, and very little of the appropria- 
tion that was made last year was used for laboratory work. I 
think the Senator will agree with me in that statement. 

Mr. PITTMAN. There is no difference of opinion, then. I 
misunderstood the Senator, and the only reason why I rose 
was because of that misunderstanding. But I feel the serious- 
ness of the necessity of fighting this disease, and I would feel 
that it would be absurd to appropriate $250,000 in a great cam- 
paign against a disease of this character. As far as I am con- 
cerned, it is either a useless appropriation or we should appro- 
priate enough to combat the disease. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the trouble we find ourselves in 
in the Senate is that when a bill is under discussion there are 
but few Senators in the Chamber to listen to what is said for 
or against the bill. A quorum is suggested, and we can get 48 
Senators, just a quorum, into the Chamber. Then the question 
of what we are going to vote upon comes up, and some Senator 
will get up and accuse another Senator of taking a certain posi- 
tion when it is contrary to all that he said and to his position. 

To the few Senators in the Chamber now I want to say 
again—and I repeat it—that the regular appropriation bill 
which carries items of this character will be in the House of 
Representatives for consideration within the next two or three 
weeks. There is not any question but what if the “flu” is 
prevalent throughout the country at that time there will be 
more than $500,000 asked, and there will be more than $500,000 
appropriated for the purpose of investigating it. This is an 
emergency measure, and I say that $250,000 appropriated at 
this time can not be expended between the day when it passes 
Congress and the day when the appropriation. made in the 
regular appropriation bill will be available. 

I said that if this joint resolution carried $5,000,000 and the 
“flu” should subside in the United States 30 days from now, 
and not a case appear from one end of the country to the other, 
every dollar of the $5,000,000 would be spent before the end of 
the fiscal year. All I am asking is an appropriation to do the 
very work that this joint resolution provides for, giving them 
all that they can possibly spend before the regular appropria- 
tion comes to the Senate, and then at that time, if the “flu” 
is prevalent in the United States, give them all that we feel is 
absolutely necessary toward not only the discovery of the 
causes of the “ flu,” but to prevent the spreading of the same. 
Nobody is fighting the appropriation if it is necessary, but this 
joint resolution is an emergency matter, and whenever we ap- 
propriate more than $250,000—I want to say that it will make no 
difference in the end as to the appropriation that will be made 
if the “flu” continues. But if the “flu” does not continue, 
then the Treasury of the United States will just save the differ- 
ence between the $250,000 and the amount asked for originally, 
beeause I know just as well as I live, and every Senator here 
knows, that no matter what the appropriation made is, if the 
: Public Health Service, or any other department of this Govern- 
ment, has an appropriation, it will spend every dollar of it. 

That was my position, and that was why I made the motion 
to reduce the amount to $250,000, not that I thought that was 
all that would be necessary if the “flu” continues its ravages 
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throughout the country. I know that $500,000 will not be suffi- 
cient in such a case. 

I am perfectly willing that the Senate shall yote on the appro- 
priation of $500,000 in place of $1,000,000 at this time, and that 
was the understanding that was had between the junior Senator 
from Utah and the Senator having the bill in charge. I shall 
say no more until that vote is taken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
having the joint resolution in charge whether it is his purpose 
to ask for more than $500,000? When it came up for consid- 
eration I stated that I would object to its consideration, The 
Senator from Maryland approached me, and, as I understood 
him, stated that if the objection were withdrawn the amount 
would be reduced, as far as he was concerned, speaking for the 
committee, as I understood, to $500,000; and with that under- 
standing—that is, that the demand by the committee would 
be reduced to $500,000—I withdrew my objection to immediate 
consideration, stating, however, that I was opposed to the joint 
resolution in any form. I felt that there was no necessity for 
the appropriation; that it would be utilized almost wholly to 
create new positions for hungry office seekers and that nothing 
of scientific value would result to the country. Moreover, I 
saw in the measure an opportunity for further Federal inter- 
ference in the affairs of the States. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, in view of the exigency of 
the situation and in view of what I consider to be the neces- 
sity for an immediate appropriation, I did agree that, as far 
as I myself was concerned—not, however, attempting to bind 
the committee—I would be willing to accept an amendment 
reducing the appropriation to $500,000; and I hope that the 
Senate will adopt that amendment and pass the joint reso- 
lution. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if there is going to be any ques- 
tion about it, I shall take some time to give my views in extenso 
upon this bill and kindred measures proposed by executive 
agencies of the Government, and it will take longer than 2 
o'clock for me to conclude. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I will be very glad to yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the Senator is unduly alarmed about 
it. I think that all the Senators who voted against the $250,000, 
while most of us believe it ought to be a million, are willing 
to carry out the agreement and are willing to vote for $500,000. 

Mr. KING. With that understanding, I shall pretermit any 
observations which I was ready to make. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] to the amendment 
of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
next amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. After the word “expended,” on 
page 2, line 19, the committee report to insert a colon and the 
following: 

Provided, however, That any allotment of funds to universities, 
colleges, or other suitable research institutions as hereinafter pro- 
vided, shall not be limited to any one school of medicine. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


FORT BERTHOLD INDIANS, 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, last week a bill was reported 
by the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] from the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, which had reference only to an Indian 
reservation in my State. It is agreed by the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hrrehcockl, who at that time thought it affected 
some of the Indians in his State, that the bill may be taken up. 
I have a letter from the department which will show that it does 
not affect the Indians in Nebraska, and I have submitted that 
letter to the Senator from Nebraska. It will lead to no discus- 
sion. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill (H. R. 4382), to confer 
on the Court of Claims jurisdiction to determine the respective 
rights of and differences between the Fort Berthold Indians and 
the Government of the United States, be taken up. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is the Senator quite sure that it will 
lead to no discussion? 

Mr. GRONNA. I am quite sure of it. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. This is Calendar Monday, and we have 
not yet reached the calendar. 

Mr. GRONNA. I understand; but there are only a few min- 
utes left of the morning hour. All the time has been taken up 
on the Senate joint resolution 76. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Indian Affairs with an amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have the letter of the depart- 
ment read. 

Mr. GRONNA. I send to the desk the letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and ask that it may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE or INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, January 26, 1920. 

Dean SENATOR: Referring to your informal inquiry of Jan- 
uary 20, 1920, with respect to H. R. 4382, now receiving con- 
sideration in the Senate, I have the honor to advise you as 
follows: 

The preamble of the bill clearly limits the tribes of Indians 
who are to take their claims against the Government to the 
Court of Claims, and names them as the Arickarees, the Gros 
Ventres, and the Mandans, The enacting clause embraces “all 
of the tribes of Indians of the Fort Berthold Reservation, 
N. Dak.” ; and section 2 of the bill specifically provides that the 
said tribes or band or bands thereof are to submit their claims; 
and that, inter alia, “any band or bands of said tribes the court 
may deem necessary to a final determination of such suit or 
suits may be joined therein as the court may order.” 

This proposed legislation, if enacted, would be inclusive and 
exclusive, and would not embrace the claims of any Indians of 
Nebraska, nor would it permit the court to join any other In- 
dians in the suit. 

Should any of the tribes of Indians in Nebraska have claims 
against the Government which have not been nor are being 
adjudicated, they, in my opinion, should be given ample oppor- 
tunity to submit such claims to the Court of Claims for final 
determination, as in the case of the Indians of the Fort Berthold 
Reservation, N. Dak. 

Sincerely, yours, 
E. B. MERITT, 
Assistant Commissioner. 
Hon. ASILE J. GRONNA, 
United States Senate. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Secretary will report the 
committee amendment. 

The Reaprnec CLERK. On page 2, line 23, strike out the word 
z units ” and insert the word “suits,” so as to make the bill 
read: 


* 

Whereas the Indians of the Fort Berthold Indian Reservation in the 
State of North Dakota, including the tribes known as the Arickarees, 
the Gros Ventres, and the Man and the individual members of 
such tribes make claim against the United States on account of vari- 
ous treaty provisions which, it is alleged, have not been complied with, 
and on account of various encroachments upon the e by 
said Government of territory of said tribes of Indians: erefore 


Be it enacted, etc., That all claims of whatsoever nature which any 
or all of the tribes of Indians of the Fort Berthold Reservation, N. 
Dak., may have against the United States, which have not heretofore 
been determined by the Court of Claims. may be submitted to the 
Court of Claims, with the right of appeal to the Supreme Court of 
the United States by either party, for determination of the amount, 
if any, due said tribes from the United States under any treaties, 
5 laws of Congress, or for the misappropriation of any 
of the funds of said tribes, or for the failure of the United States to 
pay said tribe any money or other property due; and jurisdiction is 

ereby conferred upon the Court of Claims, with the right of either 
party to appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States, to hear 
and determine all legal and equitable claims, if any, of said tribe 
against the United States, and to enter judgment thereon. 

Sec. 2. That if any claim or claims be submitted to said courts, they 
shal! settle the rights therein, both legal and equitable, of each and ail 
the parties thereto, notwithstanding lapse of time or statutes of limita- 
tion, and any payment which may have been made upon any claim 
so submitted shall not be pleaded as an estoppel, but may be pleaded 
as an offset in such suits or actions, and the United States shall be 
allowed credit for all sums heretofore paid or expended for the benefit 
of said tribe or any band thereof. The claim or claims of the said 
tribes or band or bands thereof may be presented separately or jointly 
by petition, subject, however, to amendment, suit to be filed within 
five years after the passage of this act; and such action shall make 
the petitioner or petitioners party plaintiff of plaintiffs and the 
United States party defendant, and any band or bands of said tribe 
the court may deem necessary to a final determination of such suit 
or suits may be joined therein as the court may order. Such petition, 
which shall be verified by a petitioner or an attorney employed by 
said petitioner, tribes of any bands thereof, shall set forth all the 
facts on which the claims for recovery are based, and said petition 
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shall be signed oe the attorney or attorneys employed, and no other 
verification shall necessary. Official letters, papers, and 
public: records, or certified copies thereof, may be used in evidence, 
and the departments of the Government shall give access to the 
attorney or attorneys of said tribe or bands thereof to such treaties, 
papers, correspondence, or records as be needed by the attorney 
or attorneys for said tribes or bands of Indians, 

Sec. 3. That upon the final de ion of such suit, cause, or 
action the Court of Claims shall decree such fees as it shall find 
reasonable to be paid the attorney or attorneys — therein by 
said tribe or bands of Indians, under contracts negotiated and approved 
md py omg ime iy Nagy ET noS emmy ype tron Peer pga 
said Court of Claims in excess of the amounts stipulated in the 
contracts approved by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the 
Secretary of the Interior, and no attorney shall have a right to 
represent the sald tribe or any band thereof in any suit, cause, or 
action under the provisions of this act until his contract shall have 
been approved as herein provided. The fees decreed by the court to 
the attorney or attorneys of record shall be d out of any sum 
or sums recovered in such suits or actions, and no part of such fee 
shall be taken from any money in the Treasury of the United States 
belonging to such tribes or bands of Indians in whose behalf the sult 
is brought unless specifically authorized in the contract aparece by 
the Commissioner Indian Affairs and the Secretary of the Interior 
as herein provided: Provided, That in no case shall the fees decreed 
by said court amount to more than 10 per cent of the amount of the 
judgment recovered in such cause. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


AMERICANIZATION OF ALIENS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate, pursuant to the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, the unfinished business, which is Senate 
bill 3315. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 8315) to promote Americanization by 
providing for cooperation with the several States in the educa- 


tion of nom English-speaking persons and the assimilation of 


foreign-born residents, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending amendment is the 
amendment of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
striking out the words “for stationery, printing, illustrative 
material, $75,000.” 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I do not think it would be fair 
to proceed in the absence of the Senator from Missouri [Mr, 
Rrrol. He does not seem to be in the Chamber. Therefore I 
will have to call for a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The roll will be called. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ball Frelinghuysen Myers Spencer 
Calder Gronna Nelson Sterlin, 
Capper e New Suth nd 
Chamberlain Harris Norris Townsend 
Colt Harrison“ Nugent 
Culberson Johnson, S. Dak. Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. ps Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Sheppard Watson 
Kenyon erman Wolcott 
Fernald Lenroot Smith, S. C. 
France McKellar Smoot 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Frernarp in the chair). 
Forty-two Senators haye answered to their names. There is not 
a quorum present. The Secretary will call the roll of absentees. 

The names of the absent Senators were called, and Mr. 
PHELAN, Mr. POINDEXTER, Mr. POMERENE, and Mr. Surrg of 
Maryland answered to their names when called. 

Mr. Bogas, Mr. Mosrs, and Mr. Prrracan entered the Cham- 
ber and answered to their names. 

Mr. MOSES. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. KEYES] on account of illness in his family. I ask 
that the announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question is 
on the amendment of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] to 
the amendment of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor]. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr, President, I have sent for the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reep]. I called for a quorum in order to 
have him present, and I dislike to take up the matter without 
him. I am going to take my five minutes, or a portion of it, in 
the hope that he may get here within that time. 

The amendment of the Senator from Missouri seeks to strike 
out of the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah the 
words “for printing, stationery, illustrative matter, $75,000.” 
The Senater from Missouri made the point in his speech on 


Saturday that the Government should do nothing along the line 
of printing. 

The proponents of the measure have raised no objection to the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah. It cuts the appropria- 
tion about $170,000. It cuts the officers for administration that 
the Department of the Interior thinks necessary to carry out 
the provisions of the bill, but we have recognized the necessity 
of economy, and I believe that we have gone as far as we ought 
to go in cutting on the administrative features of the bill. I 
do not myself believe that the country is going to applaud any 
effort to cut down the sums that may be needed in this Ameri- 
canization proposition. 

After we have done this and conceded cuts from $500,000 to 
$336,100 the proposition is made to cut it still another $75,000 
by striking out the provision I have stated. The money is neces- 
sary to print charts and primers and devices for teaching, easy 
methods of teaching language to be sent to the teachers of the 
country, simple statements on the Constitution, simple stories 
of the lives of Americans who are dead—none of it to be used 
in anywise to boom any living Americans, as I understand it— 
descriptive pamphlets about the country, the issuance of a little 
paper, such as has been called the Americanization paper, being 
a means of communication between the different parts of the 
country. If something good has been done in this line in the 
East this carries it to the West, and if in the West this carries 
it to the Middle West and the Middle West carries it back to the 
East, and so forth. This is the general purpose of the article. 

The Senator from Missouri intimates that it will be used to 
spread propaganda. We have got to have some faith in this 
Government in our public officials. I think one of the greatest 
troubles in the country to-day is the lack of confidence in the 
American Congress by the people of the United States. They 
seem willing to believe evil of their public men rather than good. 
They seem to think we are not doing our duty here no matter 
how hard we may work. If we are not willing to trust other 
branches of the Government, and if we insist that through the 
executive administration of the Government wrongs are to be 
purposely done by men in power in the executive branches of 
the Government, how can we hope to escape condemnation from 
the people as to our motives? To me it is a very bad thing and 
very unfortunate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator front Massachusetts? 

Mr. KENYON. Certainly. | 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor if a document similar to the one I have in my hand would 
be prevented from being printed by the bureau here in case the 
amendment of the Senator from Missouri prevails? This docu- 
ment is entitled “Americanization Letter No. 2,” gotten out by 
John J, Mahoney, State supervisor of Americanization, division 
of university extension, Massachusetts department of educa- 
tion. It is addressed to the superintendents of schools and di- 
rectors of immigrant education, and consists of 15 points for 
workers in Americanization, being a “suggestive platform of 
principles, convictions, and points of view,“ a very instructive 
document. a 

Mr. KENYON. I have seen that document. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Would such a document be 
oe from being printed and issued by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; it could not be printed. There could 
not be any printing done, and further, let me say, these printing 
houses will not print unless there be a demand, and these new 
documents may have to be printed in different languages and 
have to be printed by the Government, because printing houses 
will not do it until there is a large demand. 

My five minutes have expired, and I am sorry the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED] is not yet here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rrep] to the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. 

On a division, the amendment to the amendment was rejected, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, I was under the impression 
that the amendment had been agreed to. 

Mr. KENYON. The amendment offered by the Senator from 
Utah was agreed to, and then to accommodate the Senator from 
Missouri we reconsidered it. There is no objection to it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention 
of the Senator from Iowa to the fact that in the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Utah provision is made for the pay 
of one at $5,000 and four at $4,000 each, in lines 2 and 3 on 
page 8 of the reprint of the bill. I notice that in the law creating 
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the Bureau of Education and the offices under it, there is one 
commissioner at $5,000, and the highest paid official next to. the 
commissioner receives $3,500. I recall that at past sessions of 
Congress there has been an effort made to increase the pay of 
those 83.500 men to $4,000, 

They have been unable to procure that increase. In this 
amendment the work of the Commissioner of Education, as I 
understand, is duplicated. He is already getting $5,000 a year, 
and there is created by the amendment another place at $5,000, 
and four places are created carrying a salary of $4,000 each, 
Does not the Senator think we might reduce those appropria- 
tions somewhat? 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I called upon the Interior De- 
partment when the Senator from Utah made his suggestion as 
to lump-sum appropriations to furnish the list of the necessary 
officers to do this work and the amount of their salaries, The 
department furnished that list. I do not know whether the 
Senator from Mississippi has seen it or not. I then sat down 
with the Senator from Utah and we sliced that list almost to 
pieces, We cut down the number of officers that they wanted. 
This is much less than they asked for. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is it the intention that the Commissioner 
of Education shall hold this $5,000 office? 

Mr. KENYON. Oh, no; not at all. 

Mr. HARRISON. It is a separate and distinct office? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. The department will have. to secure 
experts; they will have to have men who could command much 
higher salaries than those provided in the bill. One man of 
whom I know who probably can be secured for the work, and 
who has been doing the work for practically nothing, has now 
taken a position at $10,000 a year. He might come back to that 
office; we should like to have him; but you can not secure men 
for this kind of work at such salaries unless they are stimulated 
by patriotic motives. 

Mr. HARRISON. I merely wished to call attention to that 
matter. 

Mr. KENYON. I will say to the Senator that we cut out 
about 15 of the positions the department asked for. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. KENYON. I yield the floor; but will not the Senator 
let us yote on the proposed substitute? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I should like to have the Secretary state the 
question which is now before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
pending question. 

The Rraprnc Crerk. Mr. Smoor proposes to strike out sec- 
tion 3, as printed in the bill, and to insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

Bec. 3. That of the amount appropriated by section 2 above, $336,100 
mey be deducted and used for the 3 1 

administrative officers, specialists, and d officers in Washington 
D. C.: One at $5,000, four at $4,000 each, three at $3,500 each, five a 
$3,000 each, four at $2,750 each, five at $2,500 each; total, $70,000 

Clerks, Mg ti oa and messengers in Washington, D. C.: One at 
$2,000, 3 at yo ey 6 at $1,600 each, 10 at $1,400 each; 5 at $1,200 
gE 8 cers: Four at $3,500 each, eight at $3,000 cach; total, 
Paeis and stenographers in potona] ofices: Four at $1,400 each, 
four. at $1,200 each ; total, A 5 

For printing, stationery, ustrative material, $75,000. 

For traveling and subsistence, $30,000. 

Rent of regional offices, $5,000. 

Part-time expert help in preparing material for teaching, $50,000. 

Ten short-course training schools for supervisors and directors and 
those who will train teachers, $20,000. 

Incidentals and contingencies, $7,000. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Iowa what is the necessity for making appropriations for 
regional directors or regional organizations? I am not sure 
that I caught the language accurately. 

Mr. KENYON. The thought is that the country will be 
divided for this work into different regions; somewhat similar 
to the plan of the regional Federal banks, 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator think that that is unwise? 
With this organization which functions here in Washington, 
with the personnel which it will have, with the purpose to 
have a nation-wide plan in dealing with this matter, and in 
view of the fact that appropriations are to be made directly to 
the State where they themselves make corresponding appro- 
priations, is there any necessity for any intermediary organi- 
zation? 

Mr. KENYON, I do not feel that way about it. This is a 
part of the national organization; it can not all be done here. 
I will state to the Senator that what I object to is cutting it 
down as it has been cut. I think that is a great mistake; I 


think the full amount of $800,000 was none too much to be 
used for all of the work of section 3; but I was persuaded to 
consent to that by the Senator’s colleague. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, so far as I am concerned, I 
should like to see it cut still more. I think we are building up 
too much machinery for every appropriation which we make, 
There seems to be too much of a desire to look after the ma- 
chinery and rather too little desire to look after the things to 
be accomplished by the machinery. The result is we too often 
have more sound and more noise than we have results. It is 
machinery and still more machinery; Federal organizations 
and still more Federal organizations; bureaus and still more 
bureaus; divisions and still more divisions; functionaries and 
still more functionaries; until the land is filled with representa- 
tives of the Government of the United States. It is not any 
longer a Government of the States, a Government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people; it is a Government of office- 
holders, for officeholders, and for the benefit of officeholders. 
When they can not get enough out of the municipalities and 
out of the States then they come to Congress and get it out of 
the Treasury of the United States. There is a vast amount of 
solicitude manifested by Senators and by Representatives for 
officials and for officialdom, for functionaries, and for a 
paternalistic, autocratic bureaucracy. 

I am getting tired and disgusted with the whole system of 
Federal interposition in the affairs of the States which leads 
to the creation of an army of Federal employees which will 
fill Washington and take possession of the States and eat out 
the substance of the people. If we must appropriate for the 
States to aid them in performing the functions placed upon 
them, it would be far better to do so directly than to have 
the funds filter through the hands of a multitude of Federal 
officials. I do not know where the end is going to be, Mr. 
President. 

A moment ago I called attention to something which I thought 
at first must be a mistake, but when I read it in a reputable 
paper, such as the Christian Science Monitor, and when my col- 
league stated that the matter had come to his attention as a 
member of the Appropriations Committee, I was convinced, of 
course, of the verity of the report. The effect of the report is 
that the Public Health Service of the Government is going into 
the States and going to make a survey of every home, examine 
every child, classify the children of the people, find out their 
infantile diseases and their ailments, and, of course, their 
physiological idiosyncracies. Then will come an examination 
of their mental status. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Utah has expired. 

Mr. KING. Are we operating now under the five-minute rule? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The five-minute rule applies to 
the discussion of amendments. 

Mr. KING. I can only appeal to the good sense of the Ameri- 
can people to repudiate the wild, fantastic, and un-American 
policies which we are adopting and which in the end will culmi- 
nate in the overthrow of this Republic. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment which has just been read. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I offer an amendment which 
I ask to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reapina CLERK. It is proposed to insert as an inde- 
pendent section the following: 

In the administration of this act the laws of the several States pro- 
viding for the separation of the races in the schools therein shall be 
conformed to and observed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I offer that amendment on behalf of the 
senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Surexps], who is ill at his 
home. The amendment as read is a modification of the amend- 
ment offered by the senior Senator from Tennessee on January 
22, and in its modified form, as I understand, it is entirely satis- 
factory to the chairman of the committee. So I merely ask for 
a vote. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, the Senator showed me that 
amendment, and I see no objection to it, but I should like to 
have it again read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will again be 
stated, 

e amendment was again stated, 

Mr. KENYON. That amendment applies only to the separa- 
tion of the races in the schools, 

Mr. LENROOT. Suppose that the law providing for race 
separation also provided that a certain percentage of the appro- 
priation so made should be allotted to one race and a larger per- 
centage to the other race? 
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Mr. McKELLAR. That is in the hands of the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Mr, KENYON. ‘That is in the hands of the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Mr. LENROOT. The amendment provides that the laws of 
the seyeral States shall be conformed to, 

Mr. KENYON. As to the separation of races. There may be 
some objection of the kind referred to by the Senator from Wis- 
consin, but I think the whole bill is broad enough to let the 
Secretary of the Interior govern that question, because the bill 
provides that if the fund is not used justly he may refuse to 
permit the apportionment to be made. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, I will say to the Senator 
from Wisconsin and to other Senators that my understanding 
of the amendment is that it is not intended in the slightest de- 
gree to cut out anybody in any State from the benefits of the 
bill. The only purpose of the amendment is to provide for 
observing the laws separating the races in some of the States, 
like California and a number of the Southern States. 

Mr. KENYON. Personally, it seems to me it is not necessary 
now, because we are not going into the States under this pro- 
posed law and try in any way to interfere with education 
within the States. It is purely a stimulating proposition. I 
think that error has crept into this debate and has aroused a 
good deal of opposition to the bill that should not have been 
here. I can see no substantial difficulty in the amendment of 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I rise to ask a question, and the 
Senator can answer it in my time. I have not been able to 
understand why the amendment was offered, for it seems to me 
that it is entirely unnecessary; and I wish to ask the Senator 
if he does not think, even without the amendment, that the 
laws of those States providing for separate schools would be 
conformed to without interfering in any way with the carrying 
out of the bill? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I can not say about that. They have the 
separation in a number of the States—the Southern States, and 
California, probably, and one or two other Western States—and 
my colleague, Mr. Sms, after an examination of the law, 
thought it would be wisest and safest to put this kind of a state- 
ment in the bill, I can see no objection to it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, the Senator in offering the amend- 
ment, and his colleague in proposing it, have no such thing in 
mind as suggested by the Senator from Wisconsin, I suppose? 

Mr. McKELLAR. None whatever. I have none, and I am 
sure my colleague had no such thing in mind. We merely wish 
to conform to the State laws. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Tennessee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaprne CLERK. At the end of section 2 it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

Provided, That such charge as prescribed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior be exacted of each person attending any school maintained in 
whole or in part from any funds provided for under the provisions of 
this act as will reimburse the Treasury of the United States, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, this bill as it was originally 
dratted would have cost the taxpayers of the country $85,000,- 
000. It has been gradually brought down until upon its face it 
will tuke out of the Federal Treasury $6,500,000; but the law 
will be upon the statute books, and each year it will be up to 
Congress to say how much will be appropriated. There is no 
limit as 10 how much can be appropriated when the law is once 
upon the books. 

In 1918 we passed legislation giving to the Bureau of Nat- 
uralization the right to educate people applying for naturaliza- 
tion in this country. They put on a great scheme of education. 
There are now practically 3,000 communities in the United 
States where aliens are being educated so that they can become 
naturalized, and all that work has cost the Government of the 
United States nothing, although they have performed a great 
service in educating the foreign population. Instead of costing 
the United States anything, that bureau has turned into the 
Treasury over $500,000. They charged a fee for naturalizing 
these people, and a part of the fee went toward the purchase of 
copies of a book called the Student's Textbook, that dealt with 
the subjects that are provided for in the Sterling amendment, 
adopted on last Saturday. ; 

Here is what the report of the Commissioner of Naturaliza- 
tiou says touching this matter: 


FEDERAL FINANCIAL SUPPORT UNNECESSARY. 

It is only by supporting this work that has been so successfully 
inaugurated and carried on, at no national expense but through the 
expenditure of millions of dollars annually by the varlous communities 
throughout the Nation, that their desires may be made possible. The 
Federal cost of administration is borne by ine seekers after citizen- 
ship; all other costs are maintained by the communities in which the 
schools are organized. This seems to be the proper distribution of 
this financial burden; those who are to derive the benefits should bear 
the expense. 

This can not be contradicted. This bill provides for the edu- 
cation of aliens in this country up to 50 years of age. Some 
of those men are making as high as $10 and $15 a day, perhaps. 
Why should the Federal Government, if the bill should pass, 
bear the expense of teaching those people how to read, write, 
and understand the English language? This work is now being 
carried on through the Department of Labor, and to pass this 
bill will be but a duplication of that work. 

Whatever cost is involved in the present plan is paid by the 
beneficiaries who are seeking naturalization; and so, if the 
amendment I have. proposed is adopted, it should not cost the 
taxpayers of this country this enormous amount. ‘The cost 
ought to be paid by the men who are going to get the benefits 
of it. They are able to pay it, and why should they not? 

I heard the distinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. KENYON] 
say in his speech that up in the works of the United States 
Steel Corporation there were thousands of these foreigners 
who had been brought over, I believe, by the United States 
Steel Corporation. Ought the Treasury of the United States 
bear the expense of teaching those people how to read and 
write? They are making money; they are abundantly able to 
bear it; and so, if this amendment is adopted, this charge must 
be paid by them. It will be figured out by the Secretary of the 
Interior, and the Treasury of the United States will be reim- 
bursed to that amount. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I have a clipping from the 
New York Times of this morning, dealing with this subject, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 
Chair hears none, and the article will be read. 

The Reading Clerk read as follows: 


{From the New York Times of Monday, Jan. 26, 1919.] 
TO EXTEND SCHOOLS FOR ALIENS. 

Americanization work of the League of Foreign Born Citizens is to be 

reatly enlarged soon by the establishment of additional branch schools 
n The Bronx, Harlem, Brooklyn, and Richmond Hill, Long Island, ac- 
perau, to announcement yesterday by its president, Nathaniel Phil- 
lips. The league now operates two branches, at 407 East Seventy-third 
Street and 95 Second Avenue, where foreigners are taught cardinal 
American principles and prepare for naturalization. To discuss present- 
day problems of naturalization and plans for widening the scope of the 
work of the league, Mrs. Vincent Astor, member of the 0 com- 
mittee, has issued invitations for a meeting to be held in her home, 
840 Fifth Avenue, February 5. 

Mr. CALDER. I simply want to add to the statement just 
read that this work is being done without any cost to the 
Federal Government. Part of the expense is paid by those 
seeking education in the English language and the rest by pri- 
vate subscription. I commend the article to the Senators inter- 
ested in this subject. y 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, just a word with regard to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 

HARRISON]. 

It seems to me that by the charge provided for in his amend- 
ment we would defeat the very purposes of the bill. Of course 
our general system of common-school education is a free com- 
mon-school system, where the student attends without the pay- 
ment of any charge or any tuition fee whatsoever. If there 
is reason generally for a free public-school system, I think 
there is added reason why, considering the class of people that 
we are seeking to educate by this bill, it should be a free 
school system; I mean free from the standpoint of any charge 
or any tuition fee. It seems to me quite inconsistent that we 
should have a compulsory school system and charge the pupil 
for attending that school, which the law compels him to attend. 
From the yery nature of things, it seems to me it must neces- 
sarily be free. We can not compel a man to go to school and 
then pay a tuition fee for his attendance. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON, Does it not seem to the Senator from 
South Dakota rather inconsistent that certain States in this 
Union do not preyide for compulsory education, and yet in this 
bill you do provide, for those States, compulsory education 
between the nges of 16 and 21? Is not that a rather inconsistent 
position ? 

Mr. STERLING, 


The 


No; it is not an inconsistent position, Mr. 


President. This is for the special purpose of Americanizing 
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persons who are to be citizens of the United States. Of course, 
the edneation provided for will pertain for the most part 
and that is the main object ef the bill, I suppose—to the alien 
eleinent in our population who are either illiterate or who can 
not read, write, or speak the English language. For the most 
part it wiil pertain to those persons. It is not a State matter 
alone. It is a governmental, a national, matter, quite as much, 
if not more, than it is a State matter. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator is a member of the Committee 
on Education and Labor, I believe. 

Mr. STERLING, Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Did the committee ever have before it the 
head of this educational truining bureau of the naturalization 
department of the Department of Labor? 

Mr. STERLING. I am not sure; not at any time when 1 
was present at a meeting of the committee, and T think not 
at all. 

Mr. HARRISON. Did the committee give any consideration 
to the great work that that branch of the Government is 
doing? 

Mr. STERLING, I am not sure as to that. The chairman 
of the committee can answer better than I can in that regard. 
I-think there were two or three meetings of the committee at 
which I was not present. Whether or not there was any hear- 
ing of that kind I am not quite sure, but my belief is that there 
was not. ` 

Mr. HARRISON. In forming his conclusions, did the Sen- 
ator give any consideration to the work that that department 
was doing? 

Mr. STERLING. Not particularly; no. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator was not aware, then, that 
they had established these schools in 3,000 communities in the 
United States to educate these foreigners? 

Mr. STERLING. Oh, well, I think that is aside from the 
question. 

Mr. HARRISON. Why is it aside from the question? It is 
doing exactly the work that the Senator proposes in this bill 
to do. 

Mr. STERLING. It is aside from the question involved in 
the Senator's proposed amendment, which is to impose a charge 
on all those who attend the school or who avail themselves of 
the school facilities provided in this bill. It would not do, I 
think, if I may say so. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then the Senator thinks that in the case 
of one who is 45 or 50 years of age, a foreigner in this country, 
who is making good wages, five or ten dollars a day, it would 
be an undue burden upon him to pay the tuition required to go 
to school in order to help himself? 

Mr. STERLING. No; I will say to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi that I do not think it would be an undue burden upon the 
foreigner who is earning his $8 to $10 a day; but there are thou- 
sands upon thousands of them who are not earning that. There 
are more who are not earning over $4.65 a day than there are 
who are earning more than that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator's time has expired. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, the amendment of the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], of course, destroys the purpose 
of the bill, and its adoption would be equivalent to defeating 
the bill. I de not know whether that is the intention of it or not. 

I have noticed in the debate that those who are opposed to the 
whole proposition continually refer to the work being done by 
the Department of Labor as being exactly the same work, and 
this being a duplicate of that. Some of these gentlemen, I think, 
opposed that provision for the Department of Labor—a $200,000 
appropriation for the Department of Labor for 2,000 schools, it 
is claimed. That would be $100 a school. What kind of a school 
are you going to have with a $100 appropriation for the payment 
of the teachers for a number of months? Of course, there is a 
general impression that you can employ teachers for about noth- 
ing. That work is confined solely to preparing men for naturali- 
zation. It has been attempted to take over this entire matter by 
the Department of Labor, but it is now being used solely as an 
argument, by those who are opposed to this bill, to destroy the 
bill. It is not a duplication of work. It is carried on there in a 
small way. There is no great, broad purpose as in the case of 
this bill, and it ought to be entirely in the hands of one depart- 
ment, and that ought to be the Bureau of Education. 

Tt seems to me the mistake the Senator from Mississippi makes, 
in compelling these men to pay for their education and to pay for 
attending school in a Jand where we pride ourselves upon free 
schools, is that this work is not entirely for the benefit of the 
men who are learning the English language, or are being edu- 
eated. This bill is on the theory that ignorance and illiteracy is 
a danger to this country, a danger to us, a danger to our institu- 


tions, the greatest danger that we have, a greater danger than 
any danger from the outside; and the purpose of this bill is to 
protect ourselves and our country, not to educate these men 
merely for their own gratification or their own advancement, 
That is the error, it seems to me, in the argument as made by 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

It seems to me that if this is adopted we may as well abandon 
the whole proposition. It is contrary to the genius of our in- 
stitutions; it is contrary te our great system of free schools; 
and while there are plenty of foreigners who can pay for this 
education, they can just as well pay for the education of their 
children, and we do not require that of them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON]. 

Mr. HARRISON, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Reading Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ball Harding Lenroot Smitb, S. C 
Capper Harris McKellar Smoot 
Chamberlain Harrison Nelson Sterling 
Colt Jones, N. Mex. New Sutherland 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Norris Trammell 
Kellogg Nugent Wadsworth 
Dial Kenyon P: 3 Walsh, Mass. 
France King Pi n Watson 
Frelinghuysen Kirby Sheppard Wolcott 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty-six Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present, The Secretary 
will call the names of the absent Senators. 

The Reading Clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. McCormick, Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. RANS DELL, and Mr. 
Srnmoxs answered to their names when called. 

Mr. McNary, Mr. Gronna, Mr. PHELAN, and Mr. POMERENE 
entered the Chamber and answered to their names, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-four Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr, KENYON. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be in- 
structed to request the presence of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will carry 
out the instructions of the Senate. 

Mr. Spencer, Mr. Warsa of Montana, Mr. Carper, Mr. BRANDE- 
GEE, and Mr. Lopcr entered the Chamber and answered to their 
names, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-nine Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and nays 
on my amendment, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I wanted to use 
a little time on this amendment for the purpose of explaining 
another feature of the bill. I may say, incidentally, regarding 
this particular amendment, that it seems to me if it were 
adopted it would practically nullify the purposes of the whole 
bill. Therefore I shall oppose the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

However, I desire, Mr. President, to call attention to some 
other provisions of the bill. I am a member of the committee 
which reported the bill. Previous to its being reported I called 
attention to certain conditions which might make it necessary 
to amend the bill, and it was understood at the time that some 
amendment would be necessary in regard to the matters which 
were then discussed. 

I am very much in favor of the bill, but, in my judgment, un- 
less the bill is amended there will not be one dollar of the 
money used under the bill in any State in the Union, if the pro- 
visions of the bill are enforced. In other words, in my judg- 
ment the bili will prove to be inoperative, and it is for the pur- 
pose of putting life into it and making it operative that I am 
going to suggest an amendment which I-will offer when the bill 
comes into the Senate. The bill requires under section 7 that— 


The Secretary of the Interior shall (a) withbold the unpaid portion 
of an allotment to any State whenever he determines that any pertion 
of the sums allotted are not being properly applied for the purposes of 
this act, or may (b) deduct— 


And so on. Under section 9 it is provided that 


The Secretary of the Interior shall annually ascertain whether the 
several States are using or are prepared to use the money allotted to 
or received by them under this act, and shall certify, on or before the 


10th day of of each year, to the Secretary of the Treasury (a 
each State Gite has accepted the provisions of this act and pot 2 
therewith—- 

And so on. 


Mr. President, let us turn to page 5, subdivision (e). Under 
that provision before any State can receive any money at all 
it shall “require all resident persons, whether citizens of the 
United States or aliens, 16 years of age or over and under 21 
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years of age, who are not physically or mentally disqualified 
and who are illiterate,” and so on, to attend school for a definite 
period of time. That makes that provision as inflexible as the 
Jaws of the Medes and Persians. There are two exceptions— 
where a person is suffering from a physical or mental disability. 
No others are provided for. I will venture to assert that there 
will not be a State in the Union which will require all its citi- 
zens who are not physically or mentally disqualified to attend 
and receive that amount of instruction. 

Mr. KENYON. Of course, they must be illiterate or unable 
to speak, read, or write the English language. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I understand that, but I mean 
all those illiterates who are unable to read and speak, except 
those who are physically and mentally disqualified. The Sen- 
ator knows that in many of the States of the Union there are 
laws to compel the attendance of all children of certain ages, 
and the Senator knows that those laws do not result in secur- 
ing the actual attendance of all who come within their provi- 
sions. It is easy to imagine many circumstances which might 
temporarily or during the whole year prevent people who are 
illiterate and who are not physically or mentally disqualified 
from receiving instruction in the schools, and we can not frame 
a law in a State which would bring about that result. More- 
over, we do not want to attempt anything here which is either 
impossible or impracticable, and therefore, when the bill comes 
into the Senate, I shall propose to amend by inserting after 
the word “require” the words “as far as possible and prac- 
ticable.“ That would still leave it within the control of the 
Secretary of the Interior to say whether proper provisions had 
been made or not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment or on the bill? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am talking on the amendment 
at the present time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Then the Senator’s time has ex- 
pired. The question is on the amendment of the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON]. 

Mr. HARRISON. I called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Reading Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Gay]. In 
his absence I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], which I transfer to 
the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Srantey], and vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. BALL. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Frercsuer]. I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] and vote 
s nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BreRK HAJ. I transfer that pair to 
the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have a general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. As he is not present I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have a general pair with the 
junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH]. I transfer that 
pair to the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. RANSDELL. I haye a general pair with the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes]. In his absence I withhold 
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my vote. 
The roll call resulted—yeas 4, nays 37, as follows: 
YEAS—4. 
Dial Harris Harrison King 
NAYS—37. 
Ball Hale New Sterlin 
Capper Hitchcock Norris Sutherland 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex. Nugent Townsend 
Cummins Kellogg Phelan Trammell 
Curtis Kenyon hipps Walsh, Mass. 
France Kirby Pomereng Watson 
Frelinghuysen Lenroot Sheppard Wolcott 
Gerry Lod Sherman 
Gore McKellar Smoot 
Gronna McNary Spencer 
NOT VOTING—54. 
Ashurst Dillingham Henderson McCormick 
Bankhead Edge Johnson, Calif. McCumber 
Beckham Elkins Johnson, S. Dak. McLean 
Borah Fall Jones, W. Moses 
Braudegee Fernaid Kendrick Myers 
Calder Fletcher Keyes Nelson 
Colt Gay Knox Newberry 
Culberson Harding La Follette Overman 


Owen Reed Smith, Md. Wadsworth 
Page Robinson Smith, S. C. Waish, Mont. 
Penrose Shields Stanley Warren 
Pittman Simmons Swanson Williams 
Poindexter Smith, Ariz. Thomas 

Ransdell Smith, Ga. Underwood 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On the call of the roll 4 Senators 
have voted “yea” and 37 have voted “nay,” and there are 3 
Senators present and not voting, disclosing that there is no 
quorum present. The Secretary will call the roll for a quorum, 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


S Harns 8 i Poindexter 
apper arrison ‘ormic Sheppard 
Chamberlain Hitchcock cNary Smit , Ga 
Colt Jones, N. Mex, New mith, S. C. 
tis Jones, Wash. Norris „ Rmoot 

Dial 8 ellogg Nugent Sterlin 
Frelinghuysen Kenyon Overman Sutherland 
Gronna ing Phelan ‘Trammell 
Hale Kirby Phipps Wolcott 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty-six Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The Secretary 
will call the names of the absentees. 

The Reading Clerk called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. MCKELLAR, Mr. Spencer, Mr. WApnsworTH, Mr. WALSH of 
COLT, and Mr. WAtTson answered to their names when 
called. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to state that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is necessarily absent on ac- 
count of illness of his wife. 

Mr. POMERENE, Mr. TOWNSEND, Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. BALL, Mr. 
Corr, Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. Hagprne, Mr. Gerry, Mr. Cur- 
BERSON, and Mr. Moses entered the Chamber and answered to 
their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-one Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The question is 
on the amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi [ Mr. 
Harrison], upon which the yeas and nays were once called ang 
disclosed the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will again 
cali the roll. i 

The Reading Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], 
which I transfer to the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
SraNxTxx] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). The 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is necessarily absent on 
account of the illness of his wife. I am paired with him during 
that absence. I find I can transfer that pair to the Senator 
from California [Mr. JoHnson]. I do so, and vote “nay,” 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement in reference to my pair as on the previous vote, 
I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MYERS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean]. I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] and 
vyote “ nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] 
and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called), Making 
the same announcement with reference to my pair and its 
transfer as on the previous vote, I yote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called), I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] 
to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Smrru] and vote“ yen.“ 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HARDING. I transfer my general pair with the junior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. UnpEerwoop] to the senior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. BALL. I transfer my general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. FrercHer] to the junior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Erkrys] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. REED (after having voted in the negative). I under- 
stand that my pair, the Senator from Michigan [Mr. NEw- 
BERRY], is absent. I transfer that pair to the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Pitrman] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I am paired with the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. HENDERSON], who is absent, I believe, on account of 
illness. I transfer that pair to my colleague [Mr, SHERMAN] 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] with the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. SMITH}; 
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The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Enor] with the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS] ; 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt] with the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] ; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox] with the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]; and 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumprr] with the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 4, nays 46, as follows: 


YEAS—4. 
Dial Harris Harrison Williams 
NAYS—46. 
Ball n Myers Spencer 
Calder Hitchcock New Sterling 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. Norris Sutherlan«. 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Nugent Townsend 
olt ellozg Phelan Trammell 
Cummins Kenyon Phipps Wadsworth 

u Kirby Poindexter Walsh, Mass. 
France Lenroot Pomerene Walsh, Mont. 
Frelinghuysen Lodge eed Watson 
Gerry McCormick Sheppard Wolcott 
Gronna McKellar Smith, Ga. 

Hale McNary Smoot 
NOT VOTING—45, 
Ashurst Gay Moses Simmons 
Bankhead Gore Nelson Smith, Ariz, 
eckham Henderson Newberry Smith, 

0 Johnson, Calif. Overman Smith, S. C. 
Brandegee Johnson, S. Dak. Owen Stanley 
Culberson Kendrick age Swanson 
Dillingham Keyes Penrose Thomas 

ige King Pittman Underwood 
Elkins Knox Ransdell Warren 

‘all La Follette Robinson 
Fernald McCumber Sherman 
Fletcher McLean Shields 


So Mr. Harrison’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, there is an amendment on 
page 1. The language beginning in line 7, on that page, em- 
bracing the words “ and with the Territories and possessions of 
the United States, except the Philippine Islands” should be 
stricken from the bill. I was under the impression that those 
words were out of the bill, but I move to strike them out now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 1, lines 7 and 8, it is 
proposed to strike out “and with the Territories and posses- 
sions of the United States, except the Philippine Islands.” 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I think the words at the end 
of line 8, and in line 9, should also go out of the bill. Otherwise 
there will be a repetition. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator is correct; the remainder of the 
section embracing the words “in the education of illiterates” 
should also be stricken out, and I make that motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will now be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In line 7, after the word “ lan- 
guage,” it is proposed to strike out “and with the Territories 
and possessions of the United States, except the Philippine 
Islands, in the education of illiterates.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
KinG] had some amendments that he wanted to propose. He has 
stepped out for a moment. I have an amendment which I wish 
to propose, to strike out everything after the enacting clause 
and insert the matter which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out all after 
the enacting clause,and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 

That the promotion of the public schools in the instruction of candi- 
dates for citizenship now being carried on by the Division of Citizenship 
Training of the Bureau of Naturalization is hereby extended to include 
all persons of the age of 1G years and upward who shall attend classes 
of instruction conducted or maintained by any civic, educational, com- 
munity, racial, or other organization, under the supervision of the public- 
school authorities, and the provisions ot the ninth subdivision of 
section 4 of the act of June 29, 1906 (34 Stat. L., pt. 1, p. 596), as 
amended by the act of May 9, 1908 (40 Stat. L., pt. 1, p. 542). are hereb: 
made applicable to this added authority, In discharging this adal 
tional authority the director of citizenship is also authorized to dis- 
seminate information regarding the institutions of the United States 
Government in such manner as will best stimulate loyaity to those 
institutions, making use of the means heretofore provided and through 
use of pictures, slides, and motion pictures. The motion pictures and 
motion-picture negatives in the possession of the various branches of 
the Government shall also be available for these purposes. In this 
work the aid of civic, educational, community, racial, and other organi- 
zations may be secured by the director of citizenship, who shall com- 


ile statistical Information as to aliens in their relation to citizenship, 
The foregoing shall apply to the residents of the Panama Canal ne. 


BEC. 2 a moneys in the 
8 of the United States not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
300,000 to carry out the foregoing provisions and purposes of this 
act, including expenses incidental thereto, and for rsonal services 
in the District of Columbia, to be available to June 30, 1921, or until 


LIX—130 


There is hereby appropriated, out of an 


8 The amounts hereby appropriate shail be in addition to all 
other allotments for positions in the work of the Division of Citizenship 
Training heretofore made from appropriations for the Bureau of 
Naturalization. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, that amendment is designed 
to broaden the authority now exercised by the Citizenship Divi- 
sion of the Naturalization Bureau. That work has been effi- 
ciently done by these people. I have here some books that are 
issued by them on good citizenship, Americanism, and so forth. 
As stated before in my remarks, they have established in prac- 
tically 3,000 communities these schools for the education of for- 
eigners. If this amendment should be adopted, it would give 
them more money to operate on. It would allow them to place 
this literature in the hands of every person, irrespective of 
whether he wanted to be naturalized or not. It would give 
them the use of the motion pictures also. 

If the Senators on the Republican side of this Chamber really 
want to practice some economy and really desire to Americanize 
somebody in this country, they have an opportunity here. I 
noticed in the morning’s newspaper that the steering committee 
of the other House have lopped off a million dollars, I believe, 
from the appropriation for tle enforcement of the prohibition 
law in the deficiency bill just reported by the Appropriations 
Committee of the other House. 

Let me call the attention of the Senate, in discussing this 
proposition, to the fact that in the sundry civil bill at the first 
session since the other side came into control the department 
requested $2,900,000 to enforce the immigration laws, and in 
the following deficiency bill they requested $300,000, totaling 
$3,200,000. They were allowed $2,600,000, lopping off $600,000 
from the important work of enforcing the immigration laws of 
this country. For the deportation of aliens $350,000 was re- 
quested], and to enforce the alien-enemy act $600,000 was re- 
quested by the department, and the committee and the Congress 
disallowed the whole amount and gave them nothing in the 
deficiency act. In the next deficiency ill $150,000 was re- 
quested for deportation and $100,000 was given. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator made a statement 
that I think perhaps could be misconstrued. I know the Sena- 
tor does not want to do that. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; I do not want to give a wrong im- 
pression. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is true that no appropriation was made for 
the deportation of aliens in the deficiency appropriation bill, 
and it is true that $350,000 was requested, as I remember, for 
that purpose; but in an appropriation bill, before a deficiency 
bill was presented, there was an appropriation for that purpose. 

Mr. HARRISON. I will say to the Senator that the estimate 
was $3,200,000, and only $2,600,000 was allowed. Their esti- 
mate was $3,200,000. In other words, there was a cutting down 
of $600,000 at that time. 

Mr. SMOOT. T do not believe we cut it quite enough. 

Mr. HARRISON. Perhaps not. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say further that that estimate was cut 
after a most thorough investigation into the items to which the 
appropriation was to apply; and the Committee on Appropria- 
tions considered that there was no question, upon the statements 
made by the officials of the department themselves, that it was 
not necessary to appropriate the amount of the estimate. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am not discussing that. I am discussing 
the proposition that the department estimated for so much 
money, and this economy Congress has cut it down so much 
money, to deport these alien enemies from this country and to 
enforce the immigration laws of this country. I go further. 
In this last bill the Department of Justice requested $1,000,000 
to prosecute enemy aliens and they were granted only $750,000 
of it. For naturalization, during the first session of this Con- 
gress, they requested $862,900 and were allowed only $450,000. 
In the last deficiency bill they requested $268,600 and were given 
nothing. So we have this situation before us—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am speaking on the bill now, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I believe under the rule I have 15 minutes on the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Has the Senator from Mississippi 
spoken on the bill? 

Mr. HARRISON. I have not. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. Was 
the time the Senator has already taken part of the 15 minutes? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That was on his amendment, as the 
Chair understands, 

Mr. HARRISON. Under the rule I can talk five minutes at a 
time on an amendment that is up. I have not talked on the 
bill the 15 minutes allowed under the rule. 
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Mr. KENYON. I raise the point that the 5 minutes already 
spoken should be taken out of the 15. 

Mr. HARRISON. Well, give me 10 minutes more, then. I 
shall not utilize all the time. 

I merely want to say that here are the departments request- 
ing from Congress money to enforce the immigration law and 
to deport the alien enemies in this country and to put our 
hands upon part of the foreigners in this country. The Con- 
gress is doing nothing in that instance, but is trying to econo- 
mize. Here they come with a bill that in its original state 
would have taxed the people of this country $85,000,000 to edu- 
cate some foreigners in this country who perhaps need not have 
been admitted. As I have stated before, I should like to see 
the immigration laws more stringent. I should like to see 
immigrants kept out of this country for a definite length of 
time; but the Citizenship Division in the Bureau of Maturaliza- 
tion are doing exactly the work that is proposed to be done by 
this bill. They can do the work just as efficienctly on the out- 
lay of $300,000 that is proposed in my amendment. If the 
Senators on the Republican side of the Chamber really want to 
economize, and do not desire to. deceive the American people, 
let them help us on this side to adopt this amendment, appro- 
priating only $300,000, getting the same results that it was pro- 
posed to get by the bill in its original form, which sought to 
appropriate $85,000,000. 

Mr. KENYON, Mr. SMOOT, and Mr. DIAL addressed the 
Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I wanted to take 15 minutes 
on the bill, but I do not believe it would be fair for me to do so 
if other Senators really want to take 5 minutes on any of 
these amendments in good faith. If they do, I will not presume 
to take 15 minutes at this late hour, but I will take 5 minutes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I merely wanted to call atten- 
tion to the amendment that has been tendered; but if the Sen- 
ator wants to speak upon it, I will wait until he gets through. 

Mr. KENYON. I want to make some remarks on the bill. 
The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Drat], I know, rose. If 
he wants to take five minutes, I will give way to him. I should 
like five minutes before the debate closes. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I shall take only one minute. 

I have been wondering during the last few weeks who is going 
to do the work of the world. I must say that I think the Senate 
is the most considerate body I ever saw. Here some time ago 
they passed a bill, I believe, that no one under 16, or perhaps 14, 
years of age could work. I think that law has been set aside 
by the Supreme Court. Now, I believe there is some talk of 
pensioning everybody over 50 years old. Then we come here 
to-day with this bill to force everybody from 16 to 21 years who 
can not read or write or understand the English language to 
go to school, and to allow anybody else in the same condition 
up to 50 years of age to go to school. I had been considerably 
disturbed about who would do the work of the world until I saw 
in the paper a day or two ago that in Russia the Bolsheviki 
are going to make people work 12 hours a day, and therefore I 
think the country will be safe when everybody goes to school. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, there have been some of the 
most remarkable arguments made on this bill that anyone has 
ever heard on this floor. They have shown a lack of knowledge 
of the purposes of this bill, and in many instances, apparently, 
those making the arguments have never read the bill. One of 
the great purposes of this bill at the commencement, given full 
consideration by the committee, was to start on the pathway of 
making this a one-language Nation. 

The Vice President, in a speech in Florida a few days ago, 
with that good fund of common sense that he possesses, took 
that position, that we should become a one-language Nation. 

The Senator from Mississippi, in speaking on this bill a few 
days ago, took the position that to become a good American you 
must learn to speak our language, or practically that. 

That is one of the things we are trying to do. Now, we have 
a bjil here, starting out on that plan, enlarged somewhat by the 
amendment of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING], 
to teach in these schools the principles of the American Govern- 
ment, some American history, and the principles of civil govern- 
ment; and I am astounded, where we have this great wave of 
unrest sweeping over the world and in our country, this Bolshe- 
vism, that Senators who have been the strongest on this floor 
against Bolshevism have been strongly against this bill. I can 
not understand it. It is to be regretted. 

Our purpose has been to help meet the arguments of the 
I. W. W.’s the arguments of the reds, the arguments of the 
Bolshevists, with arguments as to what the American Govern- 
ment is, what a land of equal opportunity and of exact justice 
this is. To hear some of these arguments one would think we 


were trying to interfere with the colored question in the South, 
that we were trying to waste the money of the people on this 
fantastic proposition, by which the Federal Government is try- 
ing 55 help lend a friendly hand to the States in this great 
wor 

We are talked to by the junior Senator from Mississippi 
about the lack of economy of the Republican Party. I am 
sorry this thing gets into politics; it has no place there. I 
am sorry you ever dragged this question of races in here; it 
has no place in here. Politics has no place here. 

The Republican Party has been extravagant, as you have 
been extravagant, and it does not lie in the mouths of either 
side to talk very much about the extravagance of the other 
side. When you talk to Republicans about economy, I say to 
you that there is no economy in withholding money to stamp 
out the blight of ignorance and illiteracy in this country.. It 
is the worst enemy to the Republic; and I do not believe the 
people of the United States are going to view with any satis- 
faction the cheeseparing of this Congress in this great work 
of Americanizing the illiterates and the foreigners in this 


country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator mind one 
question? 

Mr. KENYON, Not at all 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does not the Senator think that a dollar 
spent in preventing the admission of illiteracy and ignorance 
is better than a dollar spent in trying to cure it after it has 
been permitted to come in? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; but if you have not spent the dollar 
preventing their coming in, then you would better spend a 
dollar curing the disease, would you not? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should say you had better deport them 
about as soon as you could. 

Mr. KENYON. Deport them; yes. Does the Senator think 
that he is going to solve the difficulties of this country by de- 
porting people? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I do not. f 

Mr. KENYON. You can deport your Berkmans and your 
Emma Goldmans but you do not deport their ideas. That is 
the trouble. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I agree thoroughly with.the Senator about 
that. I was merely talking about deporting ignorance, and 
there is a way of doing that, and that is to refuse to allow 
5 to vote, and after a while ignorance will go on back 

ome. 

Mr. KENYON. Why does not the Senator do it? Our com- 
mittee has tried to do something, and we meet nothing but 
criticism. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. My State has done it. 

Mr. KENYON. Show us something better. 

Mr: WILLIAMS. My State does not allow illiterates to 


vote. 

Mr. KENYON. No; I understand that, and so does every- 
body else. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Massachusetts does not allow it and Con- 
necticut does not allow it, 

Mr. KENYON. Let us discuss the economy question. You 
gentlemen from certain States, wherever you have a flood or a 
fire, come in here and ask help of the Federal Government. I 
have voted for appropriations to put seeds down in your States, 
where you had floods that wiped eut large areas of your ter- 
ritory. You did not talk then, as ihe Senator from Mississippi 
did the other day, about “the miserable Federal Government 
keeping its hands off our shoulders and its hands out of our 
pockets.” 

You have had appropriations for the eradication of sheep 
scab and cattle diseases, appropriations to teach the people 
how to raise hogs, for experiments in dairy industry, and in 
preparing horses for breeding for military purposes; experi- 
ments in poultry feeding, hog choleru, teaching farmers’ wives 
how to make cottage cheese, fighting every kind of a bug that 
ever came into your States, blights on pecan orchards, and 
fighting the boll weevil; and has not the Federal Government 
always been willing to help you? Is there any worse boll weeyil 
than that of ignorance? Is there any worse blight than that of 
iNiteracy? 

Talk about economy! There were $150,000,000 asked for be- 
fore a House committee by a Cabinet officer the other day for 
foreign nations, without the blink of an eye. This is for our 
own Nation and our own people. 

A billion and a half dollars is asked for for the Army and 
Navy, and yet a little expense for the education of our people 
meets with opposition. 

That is not the kind of economy the American people want. 
They are willing to spend every dollar that is necessary to give 
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every boy and girl in this country an education, and if a State 
will not do it, it is the duly of the Federal Government to do so. 
The Senator from Mississippi can talk about it being no affair 


of the Federal Government. He loses track entirely of the dual 
relationship of our citizens. If your States are going to teach 
Bolshevism and I. W. W.ism, do you tell me it is no concern 
of the Federal Government? I teil you we could put schools 
right into the States and teach the contrary doctrine, 

Out at Gary, where we found there were tons and tons of red 
literature, was it directed against the States? No; it was 
directed against the Federal Government. The Bolsheviks and 
I. W. W.'s are not trying to overturn States. They are trying to 
change the Federal Government, and when we educate and put 
up our ideals against theirs it is to save the Federal Govern- 
ment. You can not reach it by bludgeons, and you can not 
reach it in any way but by education. We are still spelling this 
Nation with a big “N,” and will continue so to do. 

When you get through taking all of these appropriations for 
all of these materialistic things it will be time then to talk to us 
about stopping helping the States. 

Mr. President, we are met with the argument that there is 
duplication. The amendment of the Senator from Mississippi is, 
like his other amendments, to destroy this bill. We have had 
other Senators arguing that this work was being duplicated, 
Two or three hundred thousand dollars expended by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. What the States have done, what the Bureau of 
Naturalization has done, is answered by the figures on these 
charts, showing 8,500,000 people in this country who can not 
read or write the English language, and if that is the record of 
the Bureau of Naturalization, then we are in our proper sphere 
in asking that something be done by other branches of the 
Government. 

The most important question of this hour is to Americanize 
the American Nation. You can not do it except by education. 
The school systems in this country are breaking down, and they 
need a national stimulant, not regulation; and no one wants to 
interfere with the educational facilities of the States. Millions 
of anarchistic magazines are going through the mails of this 
country, poisoning the souls of millions, preaching the doctrine of 
despair and hopelessness. It is said that America sleeps until 
the eleventh hour, and then she awakes. America has slept on 
this question until the eleventh hour, but now she is awake, and 
the people know that it is a question for the Nation to solve, 
and they are going to help solve it. They are going to meet the 
doctrine of despair by the doctrine of hope; they are going to 
meet the doctrine of untruth by the doctrine of truth; and these 
people are going to see the light and know the truth, and the 
‘truth will make them free. 

We have heard a good deal about Thomas Jefferson in these 
‘discussions—Thomas Jefferson, the man who, when he came to 
Prepare the epitaph for his tombstone, forgot that he had been 
‘governor, that he had been Secretary of State, that he had been 
minister to France, that he had twice been President of the 
United States; he forgot all that in his great life’s work, but 
ine remembered what he had done for freedom, and liberty, and 
education, and he prepared that epitaph: 

Here was buried 

Thomas Jefferson, 


Author of the Declaration of 
American 5 


0 
the statute of Virginia 
for religious freedom, and 
father of the University 
of Virginia. 

/ Thomas Jefferson was not afraid of education. Thomas Jeffer- 
son must have turned in his grave when he heard men on this 
floor argue that there was no need of education, and that really it 

s a bad thing. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENYON. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. No Senator has said we needed no educa- 
ition. Senators who have opposed the bill have said it should 
‘come from the States; but no Senator has said there was no 
need for education. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator from Mississippi has not said it. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; and I have not heard it said. 

Mr. KENYON. But I still say it has been said by Senators on 
this floor during this debate. 

Mr. President, I perhaps feel more deeply on this than I 
should. I do not intend to impugn the motives of any man. 
There is one town in the steel district of 23,000 inhabitants 
where only four or five thousand could speak the English lan- 
guage. I feel that we have to get away from this polyglot, 
boarding-house idea of this country; we have to face the issue 
and mske this a one-language Nation, and that the English 
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language; and if these aliens will not learn our language, they 
can not become good citizens, and they will have to go back to 
other lands for which they care more than for this. This. bill 
will mean more returns to the Nation in better citizenship than 
any bill passed for many a day. I insert as part of my remarks | 
a letter to Senator Corr from the National India Rubber Co., of 
Bristol, R. I. It is full of good thought on this subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Their being no objection, it is so 
ordered, 

The letter is as follows: 

NATIONAL INDIA RUBBER CO., 
Bristol, R. I., January 24, 1020. 

Hon. LeBaron B. COLT 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Jupes: I noticed in the Tribune last night some remarks 
made by you in the debate on the Kenyon Americanization bill in the 
Senate, and as I am very much interested in this bill I would Uke to 
have a copy of the Recorp showing your remarks in full. 

I know that I have spoken to you a good many times about the Ameril- 
canization work we do here, and for 8 Information I want to say 
that at the present time we have 160 pupils in our Americanization 
school. No compulsion whatever is used with regard to our employees 
attending this school. The school hours are from 8 in the morning to 5 
at night, and two teachers act as instructors. Each class attends school 
five hours a week—that is, an hour each 0 

During the month of December our attendance averaged 98 per cent, 
so that you can see the great interest that the employees take in this 
themselves. Some of the classes for two or three months back have 
had 100 per cent attendance, which is really remarkable. 

Of course, instruction is held on company time, and the employees 
do not lose anything thereby, but it would be a treat to you if you could 
see these classes in operation and the interest and eagerness with which 
the pups follow the work of the teachers. 

e have just started in a new class of 16 men, who have not been in 
this country over two weeks, most of them Portuguese who arrived on 
the last boat in Providence from the Azores. They, could not speak a 
word of English when Lis got here. In five days they have made 
remarkable strides, being able to talk quite a little, tell their own name, 
where they live, who they work for, and to pick out various objects 
around the class room and call them by name in English. 

I agree heartily with your remarks on compuision, and I think we 
have a great problem before us, which is really one for the gencral 
betterment of the whole community. 

With best wishes, I am. 

Sincerely, yours, ANDREW W. ANTHONY, 
Industrial Relations Manager. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I desire to call 
attention to the fact that the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
STERLING] has prepared an amendment to the bill which meets 
with my entire approval, covering the matter which I discussed 
this afternoon. I call the attention of the Senate to that fact, 
so that when the amendment is presented, after we begin voting, 
Senators will understand that it is entirely satisfactory all 
around. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of 
the Senator from Mississippi to the omission of a word in his 
proposed amendment. The amendment, as I caught it, was: 

The foregoing shall apply to the residents of the Panama Canal Zone, 


It seems to me that the word “also” is left out; that it 
should read “shall also apply.” 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I should like to have that modifica- 
tion made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the pro- 
posed modification. . 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. After the word “shall,” insert 
the word “also,” so that it will read: 
Ee foregoing shall also apply to the residents of the Panama Canal 

ne. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be so modi- 


ed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this amendment is a bill that 
has already been introduced in the House; it was referred to 
the committee, the committee reported it to the House, and it 
is now on the ealendar of the House for consideration at a 
very early date. 

I see that the hour of 4 o'clock has arrived, and I can take 
no more time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 4 o’clock has arrived. 
The pending amendment is the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]. 

Mr. NORRIS. May we have the amendment reported? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the pro- 
posed amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
clause and insert: 

That the promotion of the public schools in the instruction of candi- 
dates for citizenship now being carried on by the Division of Citizen- 
ship Training of the Bureau of Naturalization is hereby extended to 
include all persons of the age of 16 years and upward who shall attend 
classes of instruction conducted or maintained by any civic, educa- 
tional, community, racial, or other organization, under the supervi- 
sion of the public-school authorities, and the provisions of the ninth 
subdivision of section 4 of the act of June 29, 1906 (34 Stat. L., pt. 1. 
2 as amended by the act of May 9, 1918 (30 Stat. L., pt. 1, p. 

2), are hereby made applicable to this adde authority. In dis- 
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charging this additional authority the director of citizenship Is also 


authorized to disseminnte information regarding the institutions of 
the United States Government in such manner as will best stimulate 
‘loyalty to those institutions, making use of the means heretofore 


ro- 
vided and through use ef pictures, slides, and motion pictures. he 
motion pictures and motion-picture negatives in the possession of the 
various branches of the Government of an educational nature may 
also be availalle for these purposes. In this work the aid of civic, 


educational, community, racial, and other 1 may be se- 


cured by the director of citizonship, who shal Sample statistical in- 
formation as to aliens In thelr relation to citkzonship, The foregoing 
also apply to the residents of the Panama Canal Zone. 
C. 2. There is hereby appropriated, out of an 
3300-00 of the United States not otherwise appropr 
004 
act, including espenses incidental thereto, and for personal services 
in the District of Columbia, to be available to June 30, 1921, and until 
expended. The amounts hereby appropriated shall be in additional to 
all other allotments for poston in the work of: the Division of 
Citizenship ‘Training heretofore made from appropriations for the 
Bureau of Naturalization. 


Mr. SMOOT. I desire to offer an amendment to the amend- 
ment. In section 1, in that part of the amendment which reads 
“the motion pictures and motion-picture negatives in the 
possession of the various branches of the Government shall 
also be available for these purposes,” I move to strike out the 
word “shall” and insert in lieu thereof the word “may” 
and after the word“ Government” and before the word“ may“ 


shall 
Sx 
ted, ti 


to insert the words “ of an educational nature,” so that the sen- |. 


tence will read: 


The motion pictures and motion-picture negatives in the possession 
of the various branches of the Government of an educational nature 


may also be available for these purposes. 
Mr. HARRISON. That amendment is thoroughly agreeable 
to me. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question then is on the amend- 
ment as modified. 

On 2 division the amendment as modified was rejected. 

Mr. KING. I offer the following amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. In line 5, page 1, after the 
word “of” and before the word “ illiterates,” insert the word 
“alien,” so as to rend “cooperate with the Federal States in 
the education of alien illiterates.” 

The bill is ostensibly for the Americanization of aliens, but 
it is now sought to be used as an entering wedge for the United 
States to take charge of the educational work of the States. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I rise to à parliamentary in- 
quiry. I understand there is to be no debate on any amend- 
ment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is to be no debate. The 
question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Utah. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KING. I offer the following amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Asststanr Secrmrary. At the end of section 3 as 
amended’ add the following proviso: 


Provided, That no part of said sum shall be used to Increase the 
compensation now ia ton for any sition or office or person or 
official in said Interlor Department or Bureau of Education: And pro- 
vided further, That no compensation or salarics pald out of said 
sum shall be in excess of such as may be paid to loyees of the 
Goverument in other departments of the Governmen or like or 
similar services. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. KING. On page 1, in line 3, I move to strike out the 
word “Interior” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ Labor” 


and to strike out the words“ Bureau of Education” and insert 
in lieu thereof the words division of citizenship training,” so 


that as amended the section will read: 

That the Secretary of Labor, through the Division of Citizenship 
Training, is hereby authorized and directed to cooperate with the several 
States in the education of alien iliterates— 

And so ferth. The amendment merely transfers the work 
from the Department of the Interior to the Citizenship Division 
of the Department of Labor. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I reserve the right to offer 


an amendment to subdivision (e), page 5, when we get into the 
Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator does not have to re- 


serve any right; he has that right. 


Mr. HARRISON. I desire to offer an amendment to an 
amendment that was adopted in Committee of the Whole. I 
understand I can not offer it now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator can reserve a separate 
vote on that. 


Mr. HARRISON. I desire to do that. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 
The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison] has reserved for a separate vote the amendment to 
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subdivision (e) of section 5, lincs 13 and 14. The question is 
on concurring in all other amendncents. 

The amendments were concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mississippi [Alr, Nanatson]. 
The amendment will be stated, 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In lines 13 and 14, page 5, strike 
out the words “and approved by the Secretary of the Interior.” 

Mr. NORRIS. I was interrupted when the Chuir was stating 
something with regard to other amendments. I waited to re- 
serve a separate vote on one other committee amendment. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator did not reserve It. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was interrupted and did not hear the Chair, 
and do not know now whether the Chair has reserved it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has stated that all 
amendments except this one were concurred in, 

Mr. NORRIS. I intended to ask that the amendment of the 
Senator from South Dakota, on page 5, paragraph (e), be re- 
served for a separate vote, but I understand it is the same 
amendment reserved by the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON, Yes; it is the same amendment, but I desire 
5 os differently from what the Senater from Nebraska wishes 
o do. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Mississippi? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On lines 13 and 14, page 5 of the 
reprint, strike out the words “and approved by the Secretary of 
the Interior.” 

Mr. HARRISON. I think it was an inddvertence that that 
was left in the amendment. It is stricken out in other places. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry, My 
amendment applies to the same amendment, although it is in 
the form of a substitute for it. I presume the vote would first 
come on the amendment of the Senator from Mississippi. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. That is the opinion of the Chair. 
The question is on the amendment of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Harrison] to the amendment made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, 

On a division the amendment to the amendment was rejected, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I offer a substitute for para- 
graph (e), page 5 of the reprint, striking out all of paragraph 
(e) and inserting what I send to the desk. 

5 5 VICK PRESIDENT. The proposed substitute will be 
ated. : 

The Assistant SECRETARY. As a substitute for subsection (e) 
of section 5 insert: 

(e) Provide by law for free schools that can be attended by residents 
of a State of any age, who are unable to read, or write the Eng- 
lish language, where instruction in the En; language can be re- 
ceived for not less than 200 hours per annum, 

On a division the amendment to the amendment was rejected, 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 5, line 8, after the word 
“ disqualified,” it is proposed to insert “or whose attendance 
on the classes of instruction hereinafter mentioned is otherwise 
impossible or impracticable.” 

Mr. SMOOT. May we have paragraph (e) as amended read 
in full in order that we may really see what it means? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Including the amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Including the amendment just read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the lan- 
guage as it will be if the amendment referred to by the Senator 
from Utah be adopted, 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

ce) Require all resident persons, whether citizens of the United States 
or aliens, 16 years of age or over and under 21 years of age, who sre- 
not physically or mentally disqualified or whose attendance on the 
classes of instruction hereinafter mentioned is otherwise impossible or 
impracticable, and who are illiterate or unable to understand, s , read, 
or write the English language, to attend classes of instruction for not less 
than 200 hours per annum until they shall have compicted a specified 
course prepared by the department of education or chief schoo offieer 
of the State and approved by the Secretdry of tho Interior: Provided, 
That this shall not apply to those who are in this country temporarily 
for sojourn or business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] to the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

On a division the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is in the Senate and open 
to further amendment. Shall it be engrossed and read the third 
time? 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading and 
was read the third time, 


1920. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 


Mr. KENYON. 
and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Knox], I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Sraxxxrij and vote “nay.” 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). Repeating the an- 
nouncement which I have heretofore made with regard to my 
pair, I withhold my. vote. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when Mr. Newrrrny’s name was called). 
The junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. NEWBERRY] is paired 
with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep]. This an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. As he 
is not present, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Newnerry} to the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. KIRBY (when the name of Mr. Ropryson was called) 
The senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosuyson] is unavoid- 
ably detained on account of illness, I understand if he were 
present he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Di- 
\LINGHAM], who is detained from the Chamber on account of 
sickness, Therefore I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as before with reference to my pair and 
its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when bis name was called). ‘Transferring 
my pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEN- 
ROSE] to fhe senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Saars], I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. WOLCOTT (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. SVT 
I transfer that pair to, the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Romxsox] and vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] and vote 
s yea.” 

Mr. McCORMICK (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I note that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. HENDERSON], with 
whom I am paired, is still absent from the Chamber. There- 
fore. I withdraw my vote and answer “present.” 

Mr, KELLOGG (after having voted in the affirmative). Has 
the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Srmocons] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I have a general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from North Carolina. In his absence I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I transfer my pair with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], which I haye hereto- 
fore announced, to the Senator from California [Mr. JOHNSON] 
and vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. PITTMAN. I announce that the junior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. HENDERSON] is confined to his residence by ill- 
ness. As has already been announced, he is paired with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick]. The Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick] is unavoidably absent. He is paired 
with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Farr]. If the Senator 
from Wyoming were here, I am informed that he would vote 
“ yea.” 


Mr. GERRY. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. SWANSON] 


On the passage of the bill, I ask for the yeas 


and the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. JoHNson] are de- 


tained by illness in their families. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Brckgaul, the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
fEeNpERson), the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Ships], the 
jpenator from Colorado [Mr. THomas], and the Senator from 
Alabama IMr. Unperwoop] are detained from the Senate by 
illness. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHunrst] and the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] are absent on official business. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
Jowing pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Encs] with the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS] ; 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes] with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] ; 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCunsmsr] with the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; 


. 


The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson]ewith the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Myeres]; and 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hanprxnea] with the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop]. 

The result was announced—yeas 36, nays 14, as follows: 


YEAS—326. 

Ball Hitchcock New Smith, Ga. 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex, Norris Spencer 
Capper Jones, Wash. Nugent Ster 

t Kenyon Phelan Sutherland 
Cummins Kirby Phipps 'ownsend 
Curtis Lenroot tman Wadsworth 
France 0 Poindexter Waish, 
Gerry McKellar Pomerene Walsh, Mont, 
Hale McNary Sheppard Wolcett 

NAYS—14. 
Calder Gronna Reed Trammell 
Chamberlain Harris Sherm Williams 
Dial Harrison Smith, 8. — 
Frelinghuysen Smoo 
NOT 8 

Ashurst Gore McLean Simmons 
Bankhead Harding Moses Smith, Ariz, 
Beckham Henderson fyers Smith, Md. 
Borah Johnson, Calif. Nelson Stanley 
Culberson Jo S. Newberry Swanson 
Dillingham Kellogg verman Thomas 
Edge Kendrick Owen Underwood 
Elkins Keyes Page Warren 
Fall Knox Penrose Watson 
Fernald La Follette Ransdell 
Fletcher MeCormick Robinson 
Gay r Shields 


Se the bill was passed. 
AWARDS OF NAVAL DECORATIONS. 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Senate resolution 285, being Order of Busi- 
ness 333 on the calendar. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and nays 
on that motion, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PITTMAN, Is the question debatable, Mr. President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not care, Mr. President, to 
discuss the question of the propriety of taking up this matter 
at this late hour in the afternoon, but I do desire to submit a 
few remarks upon the resolution itself. It contemplates the 
employment of an attorney by the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs of the Senate charged with the duty of 
inquiring into the matters set forth in the more or less famous 
letter of Admiral Sims, directed to the Secretary of the Navy, 
touching what he speaks of as the policy, tactics, strategy, and 
administration of the Navy Department. 

I wish to make it perfectly clear, if I can, that no suggestion 
has been made of any corruption on the part of the Navy De- 
partment or anybody connected with it; there has been no 
charge, for instance, of extravagant expenditures upon the part 
of the Navy Department; no suggestion of any character con- 
cerning changes that are necessary in the laws in relation to 
the Navy Department or to the Navy. ‘The whole matter turns, 
as stated in Admiral Sims's er upon the question of errors 
of policy, tactics, strategy, and administration that were com- 
mitted by our Navy. I read from paragraph 8 of the letter, as 


follows: 
In this_respect it is particular’ t that t 
Duae otha O GE DANT: tating ot tegy, and 3 
tted by our Navy. 
tegen I am somewhat at a loss to understand just 


exactly what is to be accomplished by this investigation, ess 
exactly what the Senate can do in the matter, or is expected to 
do in the matter. Investigations are often conducted with a 
view to determining whether corruption has existed in any de- 
partment of the Government, or whether there has been extraya- 
gance in the expenditures of the public funds. Other investiga- 
tions are conducted with a view, primarily, to informing the 
committees dealing with legislation, and, secondarily, to advise 
the Senate itself concerning matters, in order that it may be 
enabled wisely and with information to deal with some particu- 
lar subject; but nothing of that kind is suggested here. 

It will appear from the letter of Admiral Sims that in the 
early part of the year 1917—indeed, before we declared war— 
he was sent to London as a special representative of the Navy 


Department and was subsequently appointed to the position of 


chief command of our naval forces abroad. He complains in 
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this letter that he was not given the powers that were ordi- 
narily attendant upon such a position as he held; that he was 
restricted in the exercise of authority which he felt was essen- 
tial to the correct discharge of the duties of the place with 
which he was entrusted. In other words, as is perfectly well 
understood, the General Board of the Navy, which sat here in 
Washington, assumed to exercise certain authority over the op- 
erations of the Navy abroad and, through the Secretary of the 
Navy, it conferred certain powers upon the commander in chief 
there. He insists that the retention of so much authority 
practically by the General Board of the Navy and the refusal 
to give him the unlimited power which he thinks he ought to 
have exercised was an unwise thing to do from the standpoint 
oé naval strategy and tactics. 

Mr. President, the question as to whether the General Board 
acted wisely or unwisely—whether, judged from the stand- 
point of the correct conduct of naval warfare, they were right 
or Admiral Sims was right in the matter—is the issue that this 
committee is called upon to investigate. That, as a matter of 
course, is a thing that is largely a matter of opinion between 
contending naval experts. Undoubtedly the board will come 
forward and justify, as best it can, the policy which it an- 
nounced and which it pursued limiting the powers of Admiral 
Sims. Admiral Sims and his friends will come forward and 
advance the other theory as the correct one to be observed in 
the conduct of naval operations. 

What is there about this that calls for the employment of a 
lawyer? In the first place, as everyone knows, two-thirds of 
the members of the committee are lawyers. I think perhaps 
four out of five of the members of the committee are lawyers; 
and apparently, from the examination of Admiral Sims, so 
far as it has gone, he is quite able to take care of himself and 
to expatiate upon his peculiar views concerning what consti- 
tutes naval strategy without very much prompting from any 
lawyer. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
dissippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If there were anything in the case that 
called upon us to employ counsel for Admiral Sims's side of this 
controversy, would not exactly the same thing call upon us to 
employ counsel for the other side, to get the side of the 


board of strategy? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am not entirely advised about 
that. I presume probably the Judge Advocate General’s de- 
partment would be able to supply counsel; but I am not ad- 
vised as to whether they would represent Admiral Sims’s side 
of the controversy or the other side. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; and if we are going to employ counsel 
outside of the committee and outside of the Navy and if we are 
not aware of the fact that the Judge Advocate General’s office of 
the Navy Department would represent the other side, then we 
would be employing counsel for one side and no counsel for the 
other. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It would seem so; but in any case, 
Mr. President, I am quite at a loss to understand what there is 
about this that calls for the employment of counsel. Nobodx's 
reputation for integrity or for faithful administration of the 
duties of his office appears to be involved in any way, shape, or 
form. It is not even contended, it is not even intimated through- 
out the letter anywhere that the matter passed beyond a simple 
question as to which was the advisable way to conduct that 
part of the war. I suppose probably the Navy Board will tes- 
tify about the matter, and if they were in any manner overruled 
in their conclusions concerning things by the Secretary of the 
Navy—a thing that seems quite inconceivable—they will be able 
to say so and throw the responsibility wherever it belongs. But 
more, Mr. President; I submit that it is questionable whether 
there is any proper jurisdictional basis for an inquiry of this 
kind at all. I do not know why we should conduct it. For the 
enlightenment of the general publie concerning these two con- 
tending theories of naval strategy? In all reasonable proba- 
bility, I suppose, the contestants upon both sides—those favoring 
Admiral Sims and those taking the other view about it—will 
exploit their views through the newspapers and magazines of the 
country, the same as has occurred in the past. For my part, I 
do not see why the public would not be just exactly as well 
advised about the matter in that way as they will be through a 
congressional investigation. > 

This, Mr. President, is not the first time in our history when a 
difference of opinion has existed concerning the wisdom of pro- 
ccedling in one way or proceeding in another way in reference 
to either our raval or our military operations. If Admiral Sims 
claims that his theory concerning what ought to be done and 
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what ought not to be done is correct, I can not understand why 
he should not be at entire liberty to use the ordinary avenues 
through which the public mind is reached. The magazine pub- 
lishers no doubt would be very glad to get an article from him 
exploiting his theory; and in all reasonable probability Ad- 
miral Benson, who, of course, was immediately responsible for 
the orders put out to Admiral Sims, and the limitations upon 
his authority, would be accorded an opportunity through some 
other magazine to exploit his peculiar views concerning the 
correct way in which this question of naval strategy should be 
resolved. Why should not the public get their information about 
the matter in that way? In the first place, why should there be 
an investigation of that particular thing at all? 

Of course, we all understand that these matters are usually 
tinged with a political coloring of one kind or another, and we 
all understand that from the beginning of his administration 
Secretary Daniels has been the subject of attack. His adminis- 
tration of the office has been undergoing criticism from the time 
he took hold until perhaps a year or two before the war com- 
menced, when even so virulent an assailant as George Harvey 
apologized publicly through his paper for the assaults that he 
had theretofore made upon the Secretary. But now an oppor- 
tunity is presented, in the estimation of some gentlemen, to 
renew that attack for political purposes and to subserve po- 
litical ends. That is perfectly well understood. 

Mr. President, why should the Government of the United 
States pay any money out of its Treasury for the purpose of 
assisting in exploiting either one or the other of these two con- 
tending theories? It will be observed, as I have suggested, that 
there is not an intimation that there is anything wrong with 
our nayal code. It is not suggested that we must amend our 
legislation in some particular or other. It is a mere matter of 
this contention between naval experts as to just exacfly how 
the Navy ought to be handled under the circumstances which 
confronted it at the outset of the war. I do not think this can 
be justified under any circumstances or conditions. 

But, Mr. President, we are confronted in every effort to enlist 
Government activities in any direction whatever with a rigid 
program of economy by the dominant party in both branches of 
Congress. Some highly necessary appropriations for carrying 
on Goyernment work in the State of Montana must be refused 
because it is asserted that the Treasury is in such a state that 
the most rigid economy must be exercised; and every time any- 
thing in the nature of an appropriation bill comes up we are 
told all about the desperate state of the Treasury, how we are 
running away behind, and how it will be necessary to impose 
new and heavier burdens of taxes upon the people; and yet we 
are here with a proposition of employing some high-priced 
lawyer, at some fee to be measured by his great reputation, to 
take care of this controversy that ordinarily would be solved 
and determined by the public, so far as it is necessary to deter- 
mine it, as the matter is presented through the public press and 
through the magazines of the country. 

I do not believe that this suggestion of the employment of an 
attorney to conduct this investigation can be justified upon any 
sound basis whatever, and I hope very sincerely that the reso- 
lution will not be adopted. Nobody who knows anything about 
the matter or who has given any consideration to it has the 
slightest fear that Admiral Sims is not able to tell his story, 
and to tell it with entire fullness and in complete detail. He 
will undoubtedly pick up every one of these charges that he has 
made, from beginning to end, and he will tell all the facts 
about them, so far as he knows about the facts; and when the 
other side is heard about the matter, I apprehend that the public 
will know pretty nearly all there is. 

I submit, Mr. President, that a lawyer will not be able to 
bring out any facts that will elucidate this question or that will 
be of any substantial benefit to the public in making a just esti- 
mate of the controversy, if it is a proper subject for investiga- 
tion by the committee. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. HALE. In view of the lateness of the hour, will the 
Senator not allow my motion to take up this resolution prevail? 
If he will do that, I shall be very glad to ask for an executive 
session, and the Senator can complete his remarks to-morrow. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have finished what I desired to 
say on the subject. I am advised, however, that another mem- 
ber of the committee desires to be heard on the subject before 
we vote on it. 

Mr. HALE. I hope that the other member of the committee 
will agree to my suggestion. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I will state that, as a member 
of the committee, I will not consent to the suggestion. Of course, 
if the Senator rose for the purpose of making a speech, or any- 
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thing of that kind, I should be very glad to yield the floor to 
him at the present time, but there will be objection to proceed- 
ing to vote on his motion before it is discussed sufliciently for 
those present at least to understand it. 

Mr. HALE. Very well, Mr. President, I will Withdraw my 
motion at the present time, but I now announce that to-morrow 
at the close of the routine morning business I shall again move 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the resolution. 


RURAL HOMES. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I would like to ask unanimous 
consent to take from the calendar the bill (S. 8477) to increase, 
without expenditure of Federal funds, the opportunities of the 
people to acquire rural homes, and for other purposes. I would 
like to have it passed this evening, if possible, so that we can get 
it over to the House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What is the bill? 3 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a bill that will not take one cent out of the 
Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I know, but what does it provide? 

Mr. SMOOT. The title of the bill is, “To increase, without 
expenditure of Federal funds, the opportunities of the people 
to acquire rural homes, and for other purposes.” 

1585 WILLIAMS, Was it unanimously reported from the com- 
mittee? 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes; and it is recommended in the highest terms 
by the department. In fact, the Secretary of the Interior specifi- 
cally refers to the legislation in his annual report. 

Mr, KING. It has a formidable title. I would like to learn 
what the bill is about. 

Mr. SMOOT. If there is any objection, I will not ask for its 
consideration. I would like to have the bill read. It will take 
just a few moments to read. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill be read, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the bill. 

The reading clerk read the bill as proposed to be amended by 
the Committee on Public Lands, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the iene ra? of the Interior, through the 
¡Reclamation Service, is authorized to investigate and determine the 
feasibility of developing tracts of land in prixate ownership within any 
State or Territory, by reclamation and otherwise, for the purpose of sub- 
dividing the land and disposing of the same in farms and parcels at 
reasonable prices. 

Sec, 2. That after the Secretary of the Interior has determined the 
feasibility of a 97 Ayo he is authorized, through the Reclamation Sery- 
‘ice, to develo e land to such extent, and sap es of the same in farms 
and parcels in such manner and upon such terms as to him shall be 
deemed most feasible and practicable, 

Sec. 3. That no moneys of the United States shall be expended for 
any of the purposes of this act, nor shall either the investigation or de- 
velopment of any project be commenced or any obligation incurred 
therefor, until a contract shall have first been made by the Secretary 
of the Interior with the owner or owners of the land, providing for the 
“payment in advance of sufficient moneys to meet the cost of such inves- 
ligation or development. The moneys provided by every such contract 
shall be deposited with the Treasurer of the United States as a trust 
fund, and shall be disbursed by a duly authorized fiscal officer of the 
Government under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior and in 
accordance with the terms of such contract. 

Sec, 4. That every contract for development of a project shall pro- 
vide, among other things, that the developed farms and parcels shall be 
sold to persons who desire to occupy the same as homes at the actual 
cost of the land and the development thereof plus a definite reasonable 
profit to the owner or owners stated in advance therein. All contracts 
for the purchase of farms and 3 shall be made for, and the moneys 
due thereunder shall be payable to, the owner or owners of the land or 
thelr assigns. b 

Mr. KING. I hope my colleague will not ask for the consid- 
eration of the bill this eyening. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, if there is any -objection to it, I will 
not. 

Mr. KING. It may be all right; it looks very innocent on its 
face; but I am afraid that back of it are lurking some dangers, 
and I would like to have an opportunity to examine it. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Is the Senator speaking of the League of 
Nations? 

Mr. KING. There are none lurking there that the Senator 
has not already discoyered. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session, the doors were reopened. 

TREATY WITH SALVADOR. 

In executive session this day the following treaty was ratified, 
and, on motion of Mr. Lopcr, the injunction of secrecy was re- 
moved therefrom. 

The SENATE: 

T transmit herewith, to receive the advice and consent of the 

Senate to its ratification, a conyention between the United States 


and Salvador, signed January 28, 1919, for the development of 
commerce between them and to increase the exchange of com- 
modities by facilitating the work of traveling salesmen. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Wooprow WILSON. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington. 


The PRESIDENT: 

The undersigned, the Acting Secretary of State, has the 
honor to lay before the President with a view to its transmission 
to the Senate, if his judgment approve thereof, to receive the 
advice and consent of the Senate to its ratification, a convention 
signed January 28, 1919, between the United States and Sal- 
vador, for the development of commerce between them and to 
increase the exchange of commodities by facilitating the work 
of traveling salesmen, 

Respectfully submitted. 


FRANK L. Pork. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 27, 1919. 


The United States of America and the Republic of Salvador 
being desirous to foster the development of commerce between 
them and to increase the exchange of commodities by facili- 
tating the work of traveling salesmen have agreed to conclude 
a convention for that purpose and have to that end appointed 
as their plenipotentiaries : i 

The President of the United States of America, Frank L. 
Polk, Acting Secretary of the United States of America, and 

The President of the Republic of Salvador, Rafael Zaldivar, 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary for the Re- 
public of Salvador in the United States of America, 

Who, haying communicated to each other their full powers, 
which were found to be in due form, have agreed upon the fol- 
lowing articles: 

ARTICLE I. 

Manufacturers, merchants, and traders domiciled within the 
jurisdiction of one of the High Contracting Parties may operate 
as commercial travelers either personally or by means of agents 
or employees within the jurisdiction of the other High Contract- 
ing Party on obtaining from the latter, upon payment of a single 
fee, a license which shall be valid throughout its entire territorial 
jurisdiction, 

In case either of the High Contracting Parties shall be en- 
gaged in war, it reserves to itself the right to prevent from 
operating within its jurisdiction under the provisions of this 
treaty, or otherwise, enemy nationals or other aliens whose 
presence it may consider prejudicial to public order and national 
safety. 

Artictn II. ' 

In order to secure the license above mentioned the applicant 
must obtain from the country of domicile of the manufacturers, 
merchants, and traders represented a certificate attesting his 
character as a commercial traveler. This certificate, which shall 
be issued by the authority to be designated in each country for 
the purpose, shall be viséed by the consul of the country in which 
the applicant preposes to operate, and the authorities of the 
latter shall, upon the presentation of such certificate, issue to 
the applicant the national license as provided in Article I. 

Anriczn III. 

A commercial traveler may sell his samples without obtaining 

a special license as an importer. ‘ 
ARTICLE IV. : 

Samples without commercial value shall be admitted to entry. 
free of duty. 

Samples marked, stamped, or defaced, in such manner that 
they can not be put to other uses, shall be considered as objects 
without commercial value. 

ARTICLE V. i 

Samples having commercial value shall be provisionally ad- 
mitted upon giving bond for the payment of lawful duties if 
they shall not have been withdrawn from the country within a 
period of six (6) months, 

Duties shall be paid on such portion of the samples as shall 
not have been so withdrawn. 

ARTICLE VI. 

All customs formalities shall be simplified as much as pos- 

sible with a view to avoid delay in the despatch of samples. 
ARTICLE VII. 

Peddlers and other salesmen who vend directly to the con- 
sumer, even though they have not an established place of busi- 
ness in the country in which they operate, shall not be consid- 
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ered as commercial trayelers, but shall be subject to the license 
fees levied on business of the kind which they carry on. 


ArTICLE VIII. 


No license shall be required of: 

(a) Persons traveling only to study trade and its needs, 
even though they initiate commercial relations, provided they 
do not make sales of merchandise. 

(b) Persons operating through local agencies which pay the 
license fee or other imposts to which their business is subject. 

(e) Travelers who are exclusively buyers. 


ARTICLE IX. 


Any concessions affecting any of the provisions of the pres- 
ent treaty that may hereafter be granted by either High Con- 
tracting Party, either by law or by treaty or convention, shall 
immediately be extended to the other party. ` 


ARTICLE X. 


This convention shall be ratified; and the ratifications shall 
be exchanged at Washington or San Salvador within two years, 
or sooner if possible. x 

The present convention shall remain in force until the end 
of six months after either of the High Contracting Parties shall 
have given notice to the other of its intention to terminate the 
same, each of them reserving to itself the right of giving such 
notice to the other at any time, And it is hereby agreed be- 
tween the parties that, on the expiration of six months after 
such notice shall have been received by either of them from the 
other party as above mentioned, this convention shall altogether 
cease and terminate. 

In testimony whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have 
signed these articles and have thereunder affixed their seals. 

Done in duplicate, at Washington, this 28th day of January, 
1919. 


[SEAL] 
[SEAL.] 


FRANK L. POLK. 
R. ZALDIVAR. 


ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 57 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, January 
7, 1920, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate January 26, 1920. 
JupeE or MUNICIPAL Court, DISTRICT or COLUMBIA. 


Robert E. Mattingly, of the District of Columbia, to be judge 
of the municipal court, District of Columbia, vice Milton Stras- 
burger, resigned. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 


The following-named officer of the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey in the Department of Commerce to be hydro- 
graphic and geodetic engineer (by promotion from junior 
hydrographic and geodetic engineer): 

Ray Longfellow Schoppe, of Vermont, vice Ferdinand West- 
dahl. 

The following-named officers of the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey in the Department of Commerce to be junior 
hydrographie and geodetie engineers (by promotion from aid): 

Lowrie Wilson Burdette, of South Carolina, vice L. M. 
Mower. 

William MeCaslan Seaife, of South Carolina, vice A. G. 
Katz. 

Earl Oscar Heaton, of New York, vice H. W. Hemple. 

The following-named officers of the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey in the Department of Commerce to be aids (by 
promotion from deck officers) : 

Robert Francis Anthony Studds, of the District of Columbia, 
vice L. W. Burdette. 

Louis Morris Zeskind, of Maryland, vice L. M. Scaife. 

Henry Caperton Warwick, of West Virginia, vice E. O. 
Heaton. 

Jacob Stanley Rosenthal, of Maryland, vice A. P. Ratte. 

Maurice Kagan, of Massachusetts, vice E. F. Lewis. 


APPOINTMENT IN THE NAVY, 


Col. Henry C. Haines, assistant adjutant and inspector, to be 
the adjutant and inspector of the Marine Corps, with the rank 
of brigadier general, for a period of four years from the 15th 
day of January, 1920. 
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CONTIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 26, 1920. 
ASSISTANT UNITED STATES TREASURERS, 


Arthur Espy to be assistant treasurer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Robert G. Hilton to be assistant treasurer, Baltimore, Md. 


APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 


Morris Sabath to be appraiser of merchandise, customs col- 
lection district No. 39, Chicago. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 


E. F. Aydlett to be United States attorney, eastern district of 
North Carolina. 
POSTMASTERS. 


s MICHIGAN. 
Charles J. Kazilek, Alpha. 
Thomas Hefferman, Baldwin. 
Guy F. Hackman, Burr Oak. 
Charles Myers, Clarkston. 

Frank E. Richards, Clarksville. 
Arthur W. Muir, Clinton. 

James O. LaBerge, East Tawas. 
Clara Woodruff, Freeland. 

David H. Allen, Galien. 

Floyd J. Gibbs, Ithaca. 

Frank T. Swarthout, Laingsburg. 
George S. Stout, Lake City. 

Leo Paquette, L’Anse. 

Roydon W. Cooper, Levering. 
Harry W. Denham, Litchfield. 
Frank H. Koebbe, Manchester. 
Leslie D. Madill, Midland. 

Joseph R. Gump, Milan. 

Thomas H. Berryman, Mohawk. 
Mark B. Hawes, Parma. 

Wilda P. Hartingh, Pinconning. 
Samuel B. Brant, Pittsford. 
Milburn G. Hill, Plymouth. ‘ 
Frank W. Thompson, Reese, 2 
Edward M. Cosgrove, Saginaw. 
Jens H. Wester, Sawyer. 

Martin C. Musolf, Tawas* City. 
Wellington E. Reid, Ubly. 

John C. Yeakey, Wayland. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Eugene T. Hooker, Aurora. 
DeLambert P. Stowe, Belmont. 
John L. Miller, Concord. 

Edgar S. Woodley, Creswell. 
Myron L. Moore, Granite Falls. 
William C. Newborn, Grifton. 
Samuel W. Finch, Lexington. 
William C. Pope, Marshall. 
William O. Connor, Mars Hill. 
John H. Sanders, Middlesex. 
Robert F. Crooks, Murphy. 

Harvey E. Garrison, North Charlotte. 
George R. Upchurch, Norwood. 
George N. Taylor, Roanoke Rapids. 
Cyril L. Walker, Roper. 

Henry G. Early, Rosehill. 

William Watson, Swanquarter. 
William C. Graham, Tabor. 

Jacob B. Brown, Vanceboro. > 
Nannie Mel. Moore, Warrenton. 
Lula E. Parker, West Raleigh. 
Millard F. Bumgarner, Wilkesboro. 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY. 
To be colonel. 
Lutz Wahl. 
To be lieutenant colonels, 
Edward T. Hartmann. 
Frederick B. Shaw. 
To be majors. 
Frederic G. Kellond. 


Herbert L. Evans. 
Harry D. Mitchell. 
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To be captains, 
Mark W. Clark. 
David S. Rumbough. 
Francis J. Heraty. 
Donoyan Swanton. 
Francis A. Macon, jr. 
Laurence B. Keiser. 
Homer C. Brown. 
Clare H. Armstrong. s 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, January 26, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Father Almighty, we thank Thee that this is Thy world, that 
Thou art in it, ever ready to inspire, uphold, and guide those 
who seek Thee in spirit and in truth, in every laudable enter- 
prise. 


The earth is the Lord's and the fulness thereof; the world, and they 
that dwell therein: 

Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? or who shall stand in 
His holy place? 

He that hath clean hands, and a pure heart; who hath not lifted 
up his soul unto vanity, nor sworn deceitfully. 

The world is full of infidelity, atheism, materialism, All 
sorts of wild speculations are rife; and good men, strong men, 
wise and holy men, are called upon from the fountain of life 
to assert themselves and follow the precepts and example of 
the world’s great Redeemer, to be purified, ennobled, sanctified, 
if they would saye it from disaster. In His name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, January 24, and 
of Sunday, January 25, were read and approved. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS, 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw from the files the papers in the case of H. R. 9208, 
which I introduced in the Sixty-fourth Congress, no adverse 
action having been taken thereon by the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which it was referred. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw from the files papers in the case to 
which he refers. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, where do they go? 

Mr. WHEELER. There was no action taken by the Military 
Committee on the case, and I simply ask to withdraw the 
papers from the files. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE PENSION LAWS. 


Mr. FULLER of Illinois, chairman of the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, by direction of that committee, reported the bill 
H. R. 12012, concerning the administration of the pension laws 
in claims for pension of persons who served in the Army, Navy, 
or Marine Corps of the United States during the Civil War, and 
by the widows of such persons, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union and or- 
dered to be printed, 

Mr. BLANTON reserved all points of order on the bill. 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the 
Committee on Rules I present the following resolution ; 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That during the further consideration of the bill an. R. 
11960) making appropriations for the Diplomatic and Consular Service 
for the fiscal year uana June 30, 1921, in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union it shall be in order to consider 
without the intervention of a point of order, any section of the pill 
as reported; and, upon motion authorized by the Committee on 
Yoreign Affairs, it shall be in order to insert in any part of the bill 
any provision reported as part of the bill and heretofore ruled out on 
a po. nt of order. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. After a bill has been submitted to the 
House, the House has resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the purpose of con- 
sidering that bill, general debate has been had on the bill, the 
bill has been read for amendment under the five-minute rule, 
various provisions of the bill have been adopted, and there are 
still remaining portions of the bill left for consideration, I 
make the point of order, Mr. Speaker, that it is not in order 


and not the province of the Rules Committee to come in at 
this stage of the legislation and make in order proyisions of 
the bill which have gone out on points of order in Committee 
of the Whole, which is sought to be done in this case by the 
Rules Committee. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that the Committee on 
Rules has that privilege before the House acts on the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the Chair permit me to make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not care to hear the parlia- 
mentary inquiry ; the gentleman can make the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then, Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 
order. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is overruled. ° 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of 
this rule is to enable the majority of the House to do what it 
wishes to do in the further consideration of the bill. It is a 
simple matter and follows the precedents of the House. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Has the steering committee decided that thts 
is the best thing to do? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The steering committee has not 
8 with the members of the Rules Committee, so far as 

now. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman knows that the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. Monpetr] said on Saturday that on all 
important questions they had finally reached an agreement. I 
wanted to know whether you were proceeding regularly or not, 
or whether you were proceeding without consulting the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I think we are proceeding in 
the utmost harmony. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am afraid that you are acting too inde- 
pendently. Does the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] 
know that this rule is to be brought in? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. He does. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. This rule was brought in for the reason that 
points of order have been made against a number of provisions 
carried in the bill for years by members of the minority side of 
the House. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is true; the sole purpose 
is to continue legislation that has been found necessary in 
years past. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I will. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does not the gentleman from 
Kansas think that the Rules Committee is taking on a legisla- 
tive function? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Not at all. This is a question 
of procedure, a question of permitting the House to do what it 
wants to do over the objection of any single Member of the 
House. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I know; but any single Member 
has a right to make a point of order against an item that is 
not properly in the bill. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes; that is under the general 
rules of the House, but the Committee on Rules brings in a rule 
to change the general rules of the House for the specific pur- 
pose of enabling the House to do what it wants to do in this 
particular instance, notwithstanding the rules. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Why do not these gentlemen who 
are running this Foreign Affairs Committee get up a bill that 
is in order? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. FLoop] could give a better answer to that question than 
I. He brought in bills of similar import to this during the time 
that he was chairman of the committee. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That may be true, but that is no 
answer—that somebody, somewhere, in the long lapse of years 
has done something that you want to imitate. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. In any event, it is the purpose 
of this rule to let the House do what it wishes with respect to 
the bill. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. In reply to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CLARK], the Sixty-fourth Congress, which was Democratic, 
presented the same rule for the Post Office bill, the Agricultural 
bill, the District bill, and one other. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will ask the gentleman from 
Ohio a question. If you rely constantly on what the Demo- 
crats did in Congress, does the gentleman not think he ought 
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to bring in a resolution saying that the Democrats were dead 
right about all these things? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BLANTON. I just want to put the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Camrpect], chairman of the e Seea a 
notice with respect to all the other appropriation supp 
they are to bring in here. He would better get rules making all 
unlawful matters in order and keep the rules in his hip pocket, 
because I am going to make points of order against every single 
unlawful provision that appears in any and all of these appro- 
priation bills. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Oh, the gentleman from Kan- 
sas is always ready for the gentleman from Texas on matters 
of that kind, 

Mr. FLOOD. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield to the gentleman from 
Virginia. 

Me FLOOD. The gentleman from Missouri, the leader of the 
minority, asked a question of the gentleman from Kansas, and 
the gentleman from Kansas referred him to me to answer the 
question. The question was why this bill was not so framed 
as to make all the items it carries in order. I would say to 
the gentleman that the bill has carried items that are subject 
to a point of order for many years—all of these items, so far 
as I know—but I believe they are meritorious appropriations 
and ought to be carried in the bill. And while the gentleman is 
legislating for the Committee on Foreign Affairs I think his 
committee ought to legislate to make these items permanent 
law, so that in the future these very meritorious appropriations 
would not be subject to the whim of any single Member of this 
House, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I think it is only fair to state 
that during the time the Republicans were in the minority they 
did not make the points of order. 

Mr. FLOOD. Oh, I think the gentleman is entirely mistaken 
about that. We wrestled here for days with points of order 
raised by the Republicans. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think not with this bill. 

Mr. FLOOD. With this bill; yes—the Diplomatie and Con- 
sular bill. I am not mistaken about that, because I had charge 
of the bill. I had a great deal of trouble getting the bill through 
on account of these points of order. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LITTLE. The gentleman suggests that this rule will give 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs an opportunity to permit the 
majority to yote upon such measures as they care to put in the 
bill, Would this include allowing a majority of the House, if 
they wish to do so, to attach Armenia and Georgia to the Persian 
legation and make the minister to Persia minister to Armenia 
and Georgia and Persia, so as to accord the same representation 
to Armenia and Georgia as they have given to Poland and 
Czechoslovakia? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It would not be in order under 
this rule. We are making in order matters that have been con- 
sidered by the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Under the rule, what is going to become of 
the items that we have already passed over? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. On motion of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Porter] these items will be reinserted 
in the bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. And reread? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. For a question. 

Mr. GARD. Has that process ever been attempted before, 
where we have proceeded under the general rules of the House 
and ruled out certain items and then gone back under a special 
rule making the things in order? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Oh, yes. I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I am always anxious to please 
my genial friend from North Carolina [Mr. Krrcuim] when he 
makes inquiries as to my position in regard to matters. He 
asked whether the chairman of the steering committee had been 
consulted in regard to this rule. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. No; I have very brief time and I am going 
to answer the gentleman’s inquiry. The steering committee 
was consulted—at least the chairman of the steering committee 
was consulted, and while the chairman of the steering commit- 
tee is entirely nonpartisan in his view of things, he is not 
averse to taking proper advantage of a situation thrust upon 


him by the opposition. He was of opinion that it was not wise 
to bring a rule in, and so suggested to the gentlemen of this 
committee, whose bill was being shot to pieces by gentlemen 
belonging to the party of the administration. His opinion was 
that from a political standpoint the thing to do was to let the 
administration side of this House shoot this administration bill to 
pieces by points of order, if they wanted to do it. There is no 
pork in this bill; there is no local benefit served by this bill; 
there is no special class br community benefited by this bill. 


-This is a Government bill—the Government bill, the adminis- 


tration bill of the Congress—having to do wholly with foreign 
affairs. I doubt if there is a Republican who will be affected 
by any of these appropriations. The men and women who are 
to be paid under these appropriations are Democrats, practi- 
cally all of them. 

The committee brought this bill in as the Democratic side 
has been bringing it in year after year, subject to points of 
order that were never made by the Republican side, and gentle- 
men on the Democratic side, from what motive I do not know 
and can not fathom, knowing that the items are meritorious, 
knowing that they are essential, knowing they are urged by 
their administration, nevertheless strike them out, in my opin- 
ion, some of them, not because gentlemen have examined the 
matter themselves and are informed in respect to the items but 
because somebody has told them that they are subject to points 
of order, Anyone that is allowed to get near enough can throw 
monkey wrenches into machinery. It does not require knowl- 
edge or information or brain power to throw monkey wrenches 
into the legislative machinery, as certain gentlemen on the 
Democratic side have been doing. If my advice were followed, 
there might not be any rule here, and every time a point of 
order was made on the administration side of this House I 
would have the attention of the country challenged to the fact 
that gentlemen were so unfair to their own Government and 
their own administration that they would not even give the 
House an opportunity to pass upon the validity and the virtue 
and propriety of these items. 

That is what I should have done. But the committee did 
not agree with my view of it. Perhaps they took a more 
statesmanlike view of it than I did. I did not object to the 
rule being brought in. In fact, when the Republican members 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee expressed a desire for a rule 
I helped them get it. I think my view may have been a trifle 
partisan, because I would have challenged the attention of the 
country to the utterly indefensible attitude of certain gentle- 
men on the Democratic side relative to this bill. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pov]. 

Mr. POU. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. KITCHIN]}. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I am certainly very much sur- 
prised and disappointed at the position which my colaborer 
and, I might say, partner in economy, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. Monperi], has taken in his remarks. 
I never thought for one moment that when I went “ in cahoots ” 
with him some time ago to put through an economy program that 
he and myself would ever part company, and that he would 
ever get so indignant and excited and red faced over the matter. 
But I see that he has changed his views on economy. He is not 
going to have any “program of economy” from now on. But 
I was gratified to hear from him that there is one committee 
of this House—the Rules Committee—that is not going to 
tolerate any overlordism from the gentleman from Wyoming 
[Mr. Monvetr]. He says he told the Rules Committee not to 
report out this rule; to let these Democrats and everybody else 
make all the points of order they wanted. The gentleman from: 
Kansas [Mr. CANPBELL] and the other members of the Rules 
Committee, perhaps, said, “No; you can boss the Ways and 
Means Committee and humiliate Chairman Forpney and Mr. 
Green of Iowa; you can make the Naval Committee bend the 
knee; you can make the Rivers and Harbors Committee tremble 
with fear and do your bidding; but here is one committee, Mr. 
MONDELL” says Mr. CAAPTBELL of Kansas, here is one com- 
mittee that you dare not and can not bulldoze; you shall not 
be their master. I know you do not want us to report this 
out, but we are going to do it in spite of you.” Do you not 
imagine that Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas talked that way to him? 

I am glad we have one committee that is independent of Mr. 
Mobil and the steering committee. Let me tell the gentleman 
from Wyoming that I was absolutely sincere, of course [laugh- 
ter], on Saturday when I came down expecting to have the hearty 
cooperation of the gentleman. I never made but one point of 
order, and it was against an item, I think, of $400,000. I made 
a point of order but reserved it in order for the chairman to 
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enlighten the House; I made and reserved the point of order 
trying to get a reduction in the item down to $250,000. Mr. 
Monvett was not in the House at the time, and I took it that he 
was absolutely sincere and conscientious on the economy program, 
and I said, “ Here, before the war, even up to 1917, we only ap- 
propriated $150,000 for that item, and surely we ought to cut it 
down and appropriate not over $250,000, a year and a half after 
the armistice.’ Looking around and seeing the gentleman was 
not here, and knowing he would have made the point of order 
if he had been here and that we would have cooperated together, 
I made the point of order and I tried to reduce the item. I told 
the chairman if he would reduce it to $250,000 I would not make 
the point of order. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman might have made a motion 
to reduce the item, and I might have, but he will have an oppor- 
tunity to make a motion to reduce the item now, and I want him 
to do it if he is here. e 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will take the gentleman’s place and do it 
if he is not here. I know the gentleman was sincere in saying 
that he is opposed to this rule. If he will help fight it, he will 
defeat it. I want to ask him, since he is opposed to the rule, 
against it for politics and against it because of the injustice 
of the rule, is he going to help fight it? Is he going to make a 
speech, against this rule and ask these Republicans to vote 
against it? 

Mr. MONDELL. I did not say I was against it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. You said you opposed it, as the notes will 
show, and if you had your way you would let the Democrats or 
anybody else make all the points of order they wanted. If you 
stand up to that, you will defeat this rule. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I yield five addi- 
tional minutes to the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pov]. 

Mr. POU. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Froop]. s 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I want to’ call attention to the 
fact that the Democratic members of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs raised no point of order against this bill; that none of 
them reserved the right to raise points of order against it, and 
they did not do it. The only criticism made here by minority 
members of that committee was in the fact that an attempt was 
made to claim great economy on this bill. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Connatty] and myself called attention to that 
fact. » But we were for this bill and all the items in it. 

Another thing I want to call attention to is the fact that gen- 
tlemen on the other side have said that no points of order were 
made or reserved against this bill by gentlemen on that side 
during the eight years when the bill was in charge of a commit- 
tee the majority of whom were Democrats. That is not accord- 
ing to the record at all. Points of order were made or reserved 
against it, and we wrestled here with Republicans day after 
day in order to get this bill in such shape that it would satisfy 
the demands of the department and supply our foreign service 
with the means sufficient to run and develop in accordance with 
the best interests of this country. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Was it ever necessary to bring 
in a rule to make any of the provistens of the bill in order? 

Mr. FLOOD. No; because we worked along with the bill in 
the House as best we could, and when it went to the Senate items 
were frequently reinserted, and the bill was made a law in a 
proper and orderly way, and not by rules brought in by the 
Rules Committee. But the Republicans during the considera- 
tion of this bill raised or made more points of order when I was 
chairman of the committee than have been raised against this 
bill at this time. There were more items against which points 
of order were raised or made each year of those eight years 
than have been raised or made during the consideration of this 
bill by this House. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Branton]. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Texas is recognized for 
three minutes, 8 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. CAMPBELL], in reply to a question asked him, stated 
that all of these appropriations, eliminated on points of order, 
would be put back into the bill by the chairman moving to re- 
consider these sections that had been passed, indicating that it 
had already been determined by the few men on the Rules 
Committee what the whole House of Representatives had to do; 
and the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MOoNDELL] states that 
all these points of order were made by Members who were 


merely told that the sections were subject to points of order, 
indicating that they would not have known it if they had not 
been told. 8 

The gentleman from Wyoming is so used to telling his col- 
leagues on his side of the House what he wants done and 
what should be done, and having them do it without any ques- 
tion, that he imagines that everybody else on the other side 
of the House is so controlled. Now, the amounts that were cut 
out of this bill on points of order were the following: On page 
8, the sum of $134,000; on page 4, the sum of $438,000; on page 
5, the sum of $15,000, and the sums of $2,000, $9,000, and 
$1,200; and on page 6, $15,000 and $2,000. They are the items. 
One of these points of order was made by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Kircnrn], and all of the other points of 
order were made by me, and by same over $630,000 was tempo- 
rarily saved to the people of the United States. 

I want to submit to my friend from Wyoming, the dis- 
tinguished leader of the majority, that true economy is more 
than lip deep; it is more than skin deep. If he wants to save 
these sums, what must be done? What are these sums of 
money for? Why, to pay so-called student interpreters, 10 of 
them to China, a salary of $1,500 a year each, for what? To 
learn how to go to school over there and learn the Chinese 
language. Not only that, but $200 apiece is appropriated to 
pay for their tuition. Not only that, but $600 a year is ap- 
propriated for their quarters. And so it is with respect to 
Turkey. Ten students are paid $1,500 a year each, and $200 
for tuition and $600 for quarters. And so it is with Japan. 
Those students are paid $1,500 a year each to go to school. 
You pay them to go to school over there, and pay for their 
quarters $600, and pay for their tuition $200 each; and these 
arg the sums of money that are taken out of the people’s 
Treasury in this crucial time. With a deficit of $38,000,000,000 
staring us in the face, you are paying fellows to go to school in 
China and Japan and Turkey, and after you educate them 
over there they will come right back to the United States and 
commercialize’ the education we have paid for, and we will 
get no service whatever from them, There is absolutely noth- 
ing that binds them to the service. There is absolutely nothing 
that guarantees to the United States of America one single 
dollar of value for the money expended. I want to say that 
the so-called economy on the majority side of the House is lip 
deep only. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Kansas 
yield to me to ask a question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. I just came in and was told that this rule 
was being considered. As I understand the rule, it does not 
pass anything but gives the House an opportunity to reject or 
approve. Is that correct? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is the purpose of the rule. 
The purpose of the rule is to give the House the opportunity to 
consider the items reported in this bill by the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

Mr. CANNON. And the strenuous effort of the gentleman from 
Texas is to seek to take from the House that privilege? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I assume that is the purpose. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, while the chairman of the 
Committee on Rules is on his feet I would like to ask him a 
question. Does this rule make in order the Irish resolution 
about freedom for Ireland? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That was not referred to in the 
rule. [Laughter.] 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I would like to be recognized for 
five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would state that the gentleman 
has six minutes. z 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I do not like to maintain a fight on 
this floor which can not be sustained. The situation before the 
Committee on Rules was this: The information we received 
was that this bill came with a unanimous report from the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs; that there was no division of 
opinion as to the legislation this bill embodies. 

For my part I could not imagine just how I could oppose 
a rule for the consideration of the bill under those circumstances. 
I must say the rule itself is not drawn as I would have drawn 
it. Nevertheless, it does bring this legislation before the House. 
It leaves the bill open for amendment. If the House wishes 
to reduce any of the items, it can do so by a majority vote. 
But when one of the great committees of the House asks for 
a resolution providing for the consideration of a measure, and 
the information is the bill has a unanimous report, and, more- 
over, that the bill is a practical redraft of legislation which 
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was, passed by a Democratice Congress, I could not see just 
how to inaugurate a fight against the rule. Therefore I do not 
see how I can oppose this rule, and I shall vote for it. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brae]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized for 
five minutes. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, hav- 
ing been on this committee and having attended the hearings 
for the purpose of determining the amounts that should be 
ineorporated for the various items in this bill, and being most 
obstreperous on the point of appropriating vast sums of money, 
I feel that I would like to say a word on this question. 

I want to call the attention. of the minority side of the House 
to this fact—and it was the argument that brought me to 
agree to some of the items in the bill, else I most certainly 
would have been the obstreperous one on the floor of the House 
to cut them down. That argument, urged by the Secretary of 
State and his assistants who appeared before the committee, 
was this: In order that the Secretary of State and the foreign 
relations department might function adequately and efficiently 
at this time, it was necessary to maintain at least a sem- 
blance of flexibility in the law, and it would be impossible for 
the State Department to meet the varying conditions in the 
European countries at this time, with their unstable govern- 
ments or unestablished governments in many of the States; it 
would be impossible for them to meet the conditions arising if 
the law were drafted with rigid and stringent provisions and 
held to a certain line. On that plea, and that plea alone, I 
agreed to many of these items in this bill. As to the question 
of economy, it has been bandied back and forth about whether 
we are saving money or not. I want to say to the minority 
that if I had it my way there would not be any question of 
doubt. about whether we were saving money. I think we are 
appropriating money in this bill in certain places for which 
it is questionable whether we will ever get value received. 
Most certainly, in the light of the way that past appropriations 
for similar items have been expended, the United States Gov- 
ernment has been caused some embarrassment because of mis- 
takes made in our secret diplomacy. I am not in favor of that 
kind of legislation. I am not in favor of lump sums; but when 
the Secretary of State at this time, with the affairs of the 
world as critical as they are, comes before me and says that it 
is more necessary that this bill carry these items, and in the 
amounts in which they are carried, than it was during the war, 
it is not up to me to say that I know more about conditions. in 
Russia or Germany or France or any other country than the 
men whom your minority party have selected to act in that 
capacity. I want to appeal to the Democratic side, to ask 
you, Haye you not the same confidence in the men selected by 
your chief in permitting them to expend this money that we 
on this side have? I agree with the gentleman in toto that 
when we get back to normal conditions we ought to establish 
a law that would not require the President of the United States 
to have more than $1,000,000 to spend as he sees fit, to parcel 
out where he will, to confer favors on whom he will. I am op- 
posed to that kind of legislation, and I want to go on record as 
Saying so. 

There is another thing to which I wish to call attention in 
this particular proposition. The Secretary of State, Mr. Lan- 
sing, testified before our committee that even with this appro- 
priation, as big as it is, it is not big enough to permit him and 
the Chief Executive to go out into the highways and byways of 
life and select men because of their particular qualifications to 
fill these offices. On the other hand, he testified that before he 
could select a man to represent this Government in a foreign 
Court, because of the inadequate pay and the enormous expendi- 
tures to which these men are put, it-is necessary for him to go 
only into the class of the idle rich to make his selections, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield another minute to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BEGG. I want to appeal not only to the minority side 
but to the majority side. I have no quarrel with a man because 
he is rich. I wish I were. But I want to ask you if you believe 
the Government of the United States, a Republic, as it is, can 
best. function when the selection of its representatives for for- 
eign diplomacy is confined to a class of individuals who have al- 
ready amassed their fortunes? I believe that this Congress, or 
if not this Congress then the next one, could make no better move 
than to reorganize our foreign-affairs department in such a way 
that we can select men to represent us in foreign countries not 
because of the dollar mark that they may wear but because of 
their individual and particular fitness for that position. [Ap- 
plause.] 
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Mr. FLOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I am glad to yield to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. FLOOD. Does this bill make any provision for increas- 
ing the salaries of our diplomatic and consular representatives? 

Mr. BEGG. It does not, because it was thought, both by the 
Secretary of State and by the committee, to be unwise to under- 
take to do that at this time; and my reason for introducing that 
thought is to make clear that I am one man who believes that 
we are appropriating not too much money in some of these 
amounts, but appropriating it in the wrong way. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pov]. 

Mr. POU. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SAUNDELS]. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I think it is an 
unfortunate thing for our brethren of the majority that they 
have returned to the practice of running the House by special 
rules, rather than under the general rules provided in the 
manual. When I first came to Congress some: years ago, the 
practice of special rules was in vogue, and it is a matter of 
history that that policy was exceedingly disastrous to the 
Republican Party. Apparently that policy is to be revived. 

Some weeks ago the conferees on the agricultural bill brought 
in a report which, like this bill, represented an: excess of 
authority, so that the House conferees had to appeal to the 
Rules Committee for a rule to make in order the illegal mat- 
ter in their report. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Camp- 
BELL] in presenting the report of the Rules Committee very 
clearly indicated that he did not approve of the rule, and in- 
timated in substance that in the future the committees which 
brought in bills containing matter in excess of their authority 
need not appeal to the Rules Committee over which he pre- 
sided, for authority to make this illegal matter in order. The 
situation to-day duplicates the p t in which the conferees on 
the agricultural bill found th ves. When the conferees on 
that bill undertook to include matter that was subject to a 
point of order, such an undertaking was an illegal assumption of 
authority. When the Committee on Foreign Affairs, or any 
other committee, undertakes to make appropriations. not jus- 
tified by law, that undertaking is an illegal assumption of 
authority on their part. There is. no difference whatever in 
principle between the grounds on which a rule has been asked 
for this bill, and the grounds on which the rule was asked in 
the case of the agricultural bill. The Members of this body. 
will recall very distincty the attitude assumed by our friend 
from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL], the chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee, on the occasion. referred to. I have his.remarks before 
me and if time permitted I would cite them in full. 

Mr. Speaker, just as I was coming into the Hall of the 
House I heard the leader on the Republican side [Mr. Mon- 
DELL] say that anybody could throw monkey wrenches into. the 
machinery. Does he think that points of order that are so- 
clear that they are sustained by the Presiding Officer without 
argument are monkey wrenches thrown into orderly legislative 
procedure? What is the purpose of our rules save to provide 
the paths in which the committees of the House must walk? 
Any committee which exceeds its authority is subject to a 
point of order when it does so. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. A little later. May I call the 
attention of this body to the fact that a few days ago, when 
the Post Office bill was under consideration and an item was. 
reached which was in the interests of the farmers residing. on. 
rural routes, and which carried an appropriation of $300,000. 
for the development of local business, in the interest of the 
producer and the consumer, it was a Republican—Mr. Trxcuer, 
of Kansas—who threw a monkey wrenth into the machinery 
by making a point of order to that item, and thereby causing it 
to be stricken from the bill. I have not as yet been advised 
that the Committee on. Rules have been willing to report a 
rule to give the House an opportunity to vote on that par- 
ticular proposition. [Applause.] 

That is not all in this connection, Mr. Speaker. Not only 
does this rule undertake to make in order everything remain- 
ing in the bill—and there is no more reason why this should 
be done as to this appropriation bill tharf in the case of any 
other bill of like character—but it is actually retroactive, and 
makes it in order for all the matter that was stricken out om 
Saturday, on points of order, to be replaced in the bill on 
motion, 

Mr. Speaker, I undertake to say that every committee of this 
House should conform to the rules of this House. When the 


‘Democrats were in. power they did not report rules of this 


sweeping character providing that the contents of an entire 
bill should be in order. Certainly none of these rules were 
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retroactive. In a few cases when it was exeeedingly desirable 
that certain legislation should be attached to an appropriation 
bili, rules were adopted making their provisions in order. 
[Applnuse.] 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I Will. 

Mr. GARD. I desire to know whether the rule goes so far as 
to abrogate the call of the Calendar of the District of Columbia 
without the intervention of a motion? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No; that question will arise on 
the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania for the House 
to resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the Diplo- 
matic and Consular bill. Now, Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, in relation to the question raised by 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Sacnpexs], the identical pro- 
yision to which he objects was reported from the Rules Com- 
mittee by Mr. Dalzell, and is found in Hinds’ Precedents, 
volume 4, section 3262. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. If the gentleman will permit, I 
will say that there were a great many rules in this House re- 
ported by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Dalzell. 

Mr. FESS. In reference to the practice of legislating by the 
Rules Committee, I have just looked over the Rxconb and find 
that in the first session of the Sixty-fourth Congress, which was 
a Democratic Congress, we had this rule in the Post Office bill, 
in the naval bill, in the District bill, in the Agricultural bill, 
and in the fortification bill. That was a Democratic Congress. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I will 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I understand there were special 
items in the bills which the rules referred to, but does the 
gentleman mean to say that the rules were as sweeping as this 
and retroactive? 

Mr. FESS. Not retroactive, but as sweeping in making the 
whole bill in order. Now, in reference to the matter referred 
to by the ex-chairman of the committee, Mr. Froob, I want to 
say that I was a member of the Foreign Affairs Committee for 
one Congress, during which time there were appropriation bills 
reported. I remember that Mr. Stafford, of Wisconsin, offered 
some objection. I have looked over the Recorp of the first 
session of the Sixty-fifth Congress, and I find that he reserved 
points of order in five different instances, and in all but one with- 
drew the point of order. The point of order was not made in 
any case except one. That is found on page 1887 of the RECORD 
of the Sixty-fifth Congress, third session. The point of order 
went to the proviso which referred to the payment of certain 
employees here in the District of Columbia. It did not have 
anything to do with appropriations, but rather to the administra- 
tion of them. That point of order was made and sustained, 
and that was the only item of the bill, so far as I can find, which 
was disturbed on a point of order. Consequently, while I do 
not care to enter into this part of the controversy, it does seem 
to me that it is a rather far-fetched statement that this bill has 
been obstructed in years before by the intervention of points 
of order which were made when the fact is they were rather 
merely reserved and were later withdrawn, I simply want to 
make that statement for the RECORD. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have some citations which I wish to put 
in the Recorp, and I ask unanimous consent that I may extend 
my remarks by inserting the points in controversy in the Sixty- 
fifth Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Record. by printing the 
matter referred to. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. FESS. The only points of order raised on this bill win 
be found on page 1846, by Stafford; 1847, Connelly ; 1886, to the 
proviso, by Stafford; 1887, by Stafford. All save the proviso 
were withdrawn. 

Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Speaker, I would like to put in points of 
order made against the bill in the Sixty-second, Sixty-third, and 
Sixty-fourth Congresses. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I make the same 
request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to say, Mr. Speaker, that in the Sixty- 
third Congress there was a rule brought in on the Diplomatic 
bill, but it was not pressed, and later on was withdrawn. 


Mr. FLOOD. That was about a particular item, and did not 
cover the whole bill. It referred to the buikling of embassies 
and legations. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman recall that in the last 
Congress the Post Office appropriation bill was brought in with 
a lot of legislation in it, and that the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Moon] got unanimous consent of the House that all of the 
provisions should be considered in order? p 

Mr. FESS. I remember tbat very distinctly. The only 
reason I rose to make this statement was to clarify the matter, 
and the statement that the Republicans attemped to obstruct 
the bill on the matter of specific appropriations, which I did 
not remember was the case, and which the Recorp clearly 
shows was not the case. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, I yield the gentleman two min- 
utes more. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Tes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to inquire of the gen- 
tleman if he is undertaking to make it appear that a Member of 
the House is acting in a disorderly sort of a way in raising points 
of order against an item in the bill that would go out by the 
decision of anybody in the chair? 

Mr. FESS. I do not, for the simple reason that salaries for 
certain lines in the Diplomatic and Consular Service under the 
jurisdiction of this committee have not been permanent, and 
anyone could get up and make a point of order to item after 
item. I do not think that displays any particular prescient 
genius or any special patriotism. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Nobody said that it did, but what I 
want to know is if it is to be considered bad form for anybody 
ae ee a point of order against an item that is not authorized 

y law? 

Mr. FESS. Certainly it is not bad form. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am going to vote for this rule, 
but T do not like this insinuation that Members are acting in 
bad form if they exercise their undoubted rights. 

Mr. FESS. I think my friend, the ex-Speaker, will vindicate 
the action of the Rules Committee in bringing in a rule mak- 
ing these items in order, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I am going to vote for the rule. 

Mr. GARNER. Ought not the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Fess] to say to the Foreign Affairs Committee and to the vari- 
ous committees of the House when they come in with appropri- 
ation bills and find them slaughtered, and more than one-half 
or a third of them stricken out on points of order, that they 
ought to take cognizance of that and go back to their commit- 
tee room and draft legislation that will make these things in 
order in the future? 

Mr. FESS. I would say to my friend that I am willing to 
report a rule to make this permanent, provided the Rules Com- 
mittee cares to do that. 

Mr. GARNER. I do not think that that would be good 
legislation. 

Mr. FESS. We have done it before. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. If I have any objection to this 
procedure, it is that the Committee on Rules appears to be 
reaching out and absorbing and usurping the authority of 
other committees in this House. 

Mr. FESS. ‘The Rules Committee simply reports to the 
House for its final decision. If its reports are not proper or 
objectionable, the House can reject the report. The purpose 
is to insure such legislation as is demanded to continue the 
operations of the Government. This particular rule is to con- 
tinue the work of the State Department, and it was made nec- 
essary by the tactics employed to defeat the proposed leg- 
islation. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I have no apology 


to make for bringing in this rule or any other rule that has been 


brought in by the committee during this Congress. I have been 
a member of the Committee on Rules for a number of years, 
and my recollection is very distinct that for eight years prior 
to the beginning of this session of Congress we brought in rules 
here every few days to make items in order on appropriation 
bills. It is not necessary to recite them. The Recorp is full 
of them. 

Mr, GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, I yield for a question. 

Mr. GARNER. I agree with the gentleman that in a number 
of instances under Democratic administration rules have been 
brought in for the purpose of making items in order, but now 
the gentleman with his long experience on that committee ought 
to call the attention of those various committees to the fact, 
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when they ask for these rules, that they had a rule a year ago 
aud have so far neglected to submit to the House legislation 
that would make the particular items in order. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. Clearly then it fs not the fault 
of the Committee on Rules that they are appealed to to enable 
the House to do what it wishes to do with respect to certain 
matters in appropriation bills. 

Mr. GARNER. But the Committee on Rules has it within its 
power to give these various statutes consideration, and if you 
continue to give these committees the rules there will be no 
occasion for them to report a law to make these appropriations 
in order. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. What I have said refers to items 
11 appropriation bills, that in a way properly belong in such 

ills. 

Mr, CANNON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. It seems to me that all this is leather and 
prunella, especially when the leader of the minority says that 
he is going to vote for the rule. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS] refers to some remarks that I 
made on a special rule making in order some legislation on the 
Agricultural appropriation bill. I would repeat every word that 
I said then, if it were necessary to do so. I am opposed to riders 
on appropriation bills, and I think the warning given at that time 
has been heeded. We have had few requests recently to make 
riders in order on appropriation bills. I adhere to every word 
that I said on that oceasion, but when it is necessary to make 
in order items in an appropriation bill that would enable the 
particular branch of the Government to function that is being 
appropriated for, that raises an entirely different question. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, Yes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The gentleman stated it was a 
rider in the case to which I referred, but that was the case of a 
conference committee that exceeded its authority. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. In putting a matter on an 
appropriation bill that had not been considered by either 
House. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. They exceeded their authority. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That was legislation. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. When committees exceed their 
authority with respect to appropriating money for things, for 
which there is no law, is not that an excess of authority and 
is not that a rider? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Oh, no; it is not so regarded. 

Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield for a question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY. The gentleman from Kansas was in- 
terrogated by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Krrcuty] as to whether or not this rule takes into consideration 
the Irish question. I presume he referred to the Mason reso- 
lution. I want to know if the chairman will permit an amend- 
ment to this rule now to take into consideration the Mason 
resolution, so that it may be brought before the membership 
of the House. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The matter was not incor- 
porated in the bill by the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and 
the Committee on Rules does not take jurisdiction of legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the House having divided, I 
make the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 
not. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at 
Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 
The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 311, nays 9, 
answered present 2, not voting 106, as follows: 


YEAS—S11. 
Ackerman Barkley Box Burdick 
Almon Bee Brand Burke 
Anderson Begg Briggs Burroughs 
Andrews, Nebr. Bell Brinson Butler 
Anthony Benson Britten Byrnes, S. C. 
Ashbrook Black Brooks, III. yrns, Tenn 
Aswell Blackmon Brooks, Pa. Campbell, Kans, 
Ayres Bland, Ind. Browne Campbell, Pa. 
Baer Bland, Mo. Browning Cannon 
Bankhead Biand, Va. Brumbaugh Cantrill 
Barbour Bowers — Buchanan Carss 


Evidently there is- 


Dent 

Dickinson, Mo. 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Dominick 
Doremus 
Doughton 
Dowell 

Drane 


Evans, Mont, 
Evans, Nebr. 
Evans, Nev. 
Fairfield 


Ganly 

Garland . 
Garner 

Glynn 


Good 
Goodwin, Ark. 
Goodykoontz 
Green, Iowa 
Greene, Mass, 
Griest 

Hadley 
Hardy, Colo. 
Hardy, Tex. 
Harreld 


Babka 
Blanton 
Gard 


Andrews, Md. 
Bacharach 
Benham 


es 
Booher 
Caldwell 
Candler 
Caraway 
Carew 


Casey 
8 


Ellsworth 
Ferris 
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Holland 
Huddleston 
Hudspeth 
ete 
Null, Iowa 
Hull, Tenn. 
Humphreys 
Husted 
Igoe 
Ireland 
Jacoway 
James 
Johnson, Ky. 


Kitchin 
EKleczka 
Kraus 
Lampert 
Langley 
Lanham 
Lankford 
Layton 
Lazaro 


McAndrews 
McArthur 
MeClintie 
McDuffie 
McFadden 
McGlennon 


McLane 
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MacCrate 
MacGregor 
adden 
Magee 
Maher 


Major 
Mansfield 


Minaban, N. 3. 
Monahan, Wis. 
Mondell 
Montague 
Mooney 
Moore, Va. 
Moores, Ind. 
Morgan 
son k 

urphy 
Nelson, Mo. 
Nelson, Wis. 
Newton, Mo. 
Nichols, Mich. 
O'Connor 
Ogden 
Oldfield 
Oliver 
Overstreet 


Ramsey 
Ramseyer 
Randall, Calif, 


Ricketts 
Riddick 
Robinson, N. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rodenberg 
Rogers 

Rose 


C. 


Rubey 
McLaughlin, Mich. Rucker 
McLaughlin, Nebr. Sanders, Ind. 


NAYS—9. 

Kincheloe Saunders, Va. 
Rainey, J. W. Sherwood 

ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—2. 
Griffin Rouse 

NOT VOTING—106, 

Fields Kreider 
Foster Larsen 
Gandy Lesher 
Garrett Linthicum 
Godwin, N, C. Luhring 
Goldfogle McCulloch 
Goodal McKinley 

ould McPherson 
Graham, Pa. Mana, Il. 
Graham, III. ann, 8 
Greene, Vt. Martin 
Hamill Mason 
Hamilton Moon 
Haugen Moore, Ohio 
Hayden Morin 
Houghton Mudd 
Howard Neely 
Hutchinson Newton, Minn, 
Jefferis Nicholls, S. C. 
Johnston, N. Y. Nolan 
Jones, Tex. O'Connell 
Kahn Iney 
Kelley, Mich. Osborne 
Kennedy, Iowa Phelan 
Kennedy, R. I. eed, W. Va. 
Kettner Riordan 
Knutson Romjue 


So the rule was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Knutson with Mr. FERRIS. 

Mr. Woopyarp with Mr. CALDWELL. 


Mr. Serts with Mr. BOOHER. 


Schall 
pareve 

ege 
Sims 
Sinclair 
Sinnott 
Sisson 
Slem 
Smal 
Smith, Idaho 
Smith, III. 
Smith, Mich. 
Smithwick 
Stedman 
Steenerson 


Stephens, Ohio 
Stevenson 


Sweet 
Swope 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, Tenn, 
Temple 
Thompson 
Tillman 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Tinkham 
Towner 


White, Kans, 
White, Me. 


Young, Tex. 
Zihiman 


Steagall 
Thomas 


Sanders, La. 
Sindens N.Y. 


Sullivan 


Tague 
Volstend 
Wason 


Watkins 
Watson 
Whaley 
Wood, Ind. 
Woodyard 


Mr. Anprews of Maryland with Mr. WHALEY. 


Mr. GRAHAM of Ilinois with Mr. RIORDAN. 
OsnornE with Mr. CARAWAY. 


Mr, 
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Mr. Cortry with Mr. SEARS. to any particular section, and then the committee has a right to 
Mr. HAulzrox with Mr. O'CONNELL, offer to insert. 

Mr. Bacwanacu with Mr. TAGUE. Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Govi» with Mr. Mann of South Carolina. The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the gentleman is wrong 
Mr. GREENE of Vermont with Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. and that his point of order is not well taken. The Clerk will 
Mr. Hurcuinson with Mr. DEWALT. report the amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
Mr. Kaun with Mr. FIELDS. vania. 

Mr. Etxsworts with Mr. SABATH. : The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CHRISTOPRERSON with Mr. Goopwry of Arkansas. . Porter: Page 8, line 7, after the figurés 


. Rowe with Mr, Kerrnet. 

Mann of Illinois with Mr. Surra of New York, 
r. Guan of Pennsylvania with Mr. OLNEY. 

. DUNN with Mr. Moon. 

n Ketiry of Michigan with Mr, PHELAN, 

. Mupp with Mr. HAMILL. 

. Watson with Mr. MARTIN. 

r. Lumix with Mr. DOOLING, 

r. Gooparr. with Mr. CASEY. 

. Syyver with Mr. HAYDEN. 

. McCuttocu with Mr. GANDY. 

. Epaunvs with Mr, Sanpers of Louisiana. 

. Mason with Mr. Jones of Texas. 

. Noran with Mr. GARRETT. 

. Woops of Indiana with Mr. CANDLER. 

. HovcuTron with Mr, ROMJUE. 

. Reen of West Virginia with Mr. DONOVAN. 

. KENNEDY of Iowa with Mr. CLEARY, 

. Foster with Mr. STOLL. 

. Moore of Ohio with Mr. JOHNSTON of New York. 
. Kremer with Mr. EAGLE. 

. Cooper with Mr. STEELE, 

. McKintey with Mr. LARSEN. 

„ Wasos with Mr, HOWARD. 

„ KENNEDY of Rhode Island with Mr. GOLDFOGLE. 
„. COSTELLO with Mr. NIcHoLLs of South Carolina. 
. Sanrorp with Mr. Davey. 

„ Moris with Mr. CAREW. 

. CRAMTON with Mr. LINTHICUM. 

„ Scorr with Mr. SULLIVAN. 

. Haven with Mr. LESHER, 

r. VOLSTEAD With Mr. NEELY. 

. SNELL with Mr. Rowan. 

. McPuenson with Mr. Scurry. 

. Errrorrt with Mr. WATKINS. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR BERVICE APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the Diplomatic and Con- 
sular bill, H. R. 11960. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 11960, with Mr. MADDEN in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11960) making appropriations fer the Diplomatic and 
Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the committee adjourned on Satur- 
day night the committee was dividing on the item on line 24, 
page 6. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I move that we return to page 
3, line 7, in order to insert the following. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The motion of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania to return is not necessary. The rule provides that it 
is in order to amend the bill at any place; so the thing to do 
would be to offer an amendment. The Clerk will report the 
amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. PORTER]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Under the rule adopted by the House, did it 
not make merely in order any provision in the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will read the rule to the gentle- 
man, It says: 


Resolved, That during the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
11960) making appropriations for the Diplomatie and Consular Service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, it shall be in order to consider, with- 
out the intervention of a point of order, any sectoin of the bill as re- 

orted, and, upon motion authorized by the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
R shall be in order to insert in ang part of the bill any provision re- 
ported as part of the bill and heretofore ruled out on a point of order. 


Mr. BLANTON. In the first part, where it says upon motion 
authorized by the Committee on Foreign Affairs,” does not that 
require a motion to return to a particular section to insert? I 
submit a point of order that it does require a motion to return 


Amendment offered by Mr. T 
„1910, insert: “ Provided, That secretaries in the Diplomatic Service 
shall hereafter be graded and classified as follows: Secretaries of class 1, 
$4,000 per annum; secretaries of class 2, $3,625 per annum; secre 
of class 8, $3,000 per annum; secretaries of class 4, $2,500 per annum.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I will ask my colleagues not 
to let us deceive ourselves about the status of the present situa- 
tion before the House, Under the point of order which was heid 
good by the Chair the amount of $134,000 of annual increases 
for the employees mentioned in this paragraph, not authorized 
by any law in the world, was eliminated from the bill. Why, 
if this amendment offered by the chairman of this committee 
is passed, it just simply means tliis, that each and every year 
until changed there will be taken out of the Treasury of the 
United States this $184,000 of increases annually in salaries. 

Mr. ROGERS. Win the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will 

Mr. ROGERS. The point the gentleman makes will not be 
changed by my suggestion, but the fact is that there are 185 sec- 
retaries contemplated-—— 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not yield for that. I do not yield at all 
for that kind of stuff, because it means this, and the gentleman 
knows it, that it is an increase of salaries of $134,000 a year 
that is not authorized by any law on the statute books. 

You talk about economy in one breath, the economy policy of 
the dominant party in this House, and then your dominant party 
in another breath wastes and unlawfully appropriates hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, a policy that means economy that is only 
lip deep. There was nearly $650,000 stricken out of this bill on 
last Saturday on points of order, made by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Krrehix] and myself, because there was no 
law sustaining them. Now, my friends on this side of the aisle 
have brought in a gag rule here to make each and every one of 
these items in order. You can not fool the people at all. You 
can not fool the chairman of the great Appropriations Committee 
[Mr. Goon], because he really has a sure enough case of economy 
on him, like I have. : 

And he is sincere in wanting to save the people money. But 
you will not stand by him. You are going to put back into this 
bill $650,000 which is to be taken out of the Treasury each 


year. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. BLANTON, I could not refuse to yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois, 

Mr. CANNON. What was the vote on the adoption of the 
rule? I was out of the Chamber at the time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, there were just a few that would stand 
by their own judgment and vote against that rule. I admit it. 
But I can tell the gentleman that there was one who voted 
against it, because I voted against it. 

Mr, CANNON. Somebody tells me that were nine who did 
not want the rule, but the House was unanimous outside of 
that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes; under the party whip on that side 
and under the party whip on this side they were almost unani- 
mous. But I am one of those who, as the gentleman knows, 
does not respond to the party whip unless it is on a question of 
party policy decided by caucus. When it is on a question of 
needlessly taking money out of the Treasury and wasting it, 
there is no party whip in the world that will whip me into line, 

Srvrrarn Mzumms. Hooray! 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; you can “hooray,” and when the 
people find out that you voted to take $650,000 out of the Treas- 
ury for the next year and needlessly waste it, a part of which 
is to educate young fellows in China and Turkey and Japan 
and let them come back here and sell the education they re- 
ceived from the Treasury of the United States to commercial 
institutions, your people will say “ hooray,” too, when you ask 
them to send you back to office. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I am with the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations in a sincere desire to economize. I am one of 
the Democrats who will stand shoulder to shoulder with him 
and help him keep people’s fingers out of the Treasury of the 
United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. PORTER]. 
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Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I know that there are three 
economists in this House—one the gentleman from Wyoming 
[Mr. Monper1], and one the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLAN- 
ton], and myself. [Laughter.] I want to suggest to the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming that here is one of the items where he 
can help me and Mr. Branton save some money to the Govern- 
ment. I am really opposed to these increased salaries for the 
secretaries, and I am sincere in it—— 

Mr. GOOD. Mostly [laughter]—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. And am opposed to this amendment. If you 
defeat this amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
then the salaries of the secretaries remain just as they have 
been since 1915, according to the present law. During the war 
we did not increase these salaries. In 1916 we did not increase 
their salaries, and in 1917, 1918, and 1919 we did not increase 
the salaries. Even for this current fiscal year we did not increase 
the salaries of the secretaries. But now this amendment of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania increases the secretaries’ salaries 
$1,000 each, or a total increase of $180,000. This is a new in- 
crease, never carried before in any act. 

Now, we ought not to do that. I want you, gentlemen of the 
House, every one of you here who is going to vote on this ques- 
tion, to know that this increase of a thousand dollars to each sec- 
retary is not because the cost of living has increased. It is not to 
take care of the advancing cost of living. It has never been inti- 
mated by the Secretary of State that that is the reason why he 
wanted these salaries increased, because in the post-allowance 
fund of $600,000 in the bill the increased cost of living is met. 
That fund has been used to increase the salaries, in addition 
to the bonus, to these secretaries, to meet the increasing cost of 
living. That is one of the purposes of this post-allowance 
fund of $600,000 which is in the bill, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. May not the increase be provided for in antic- 
ipation of the raising of the standard of living on account of 
the League of Nations going into effect? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; it may be, but I should not think so. 
But if so, you provide for that. You provide this $600,000 
post fund for that, and the chairman will tell you that that is 
true. So that, gentlemen, this increase now at this late date 
is not to enable the salaries of these secretaries to keep pace 
with the high cost of living. 

The only reason in the world which the Secretary of State 
gives is to enable these secretaries of the ambassadors to go into 
good society, into “tango” and “kow-tow” society. [Laugh- 
ter.] He says here in the report: 

As the lieutenants of the ambassadors and ministers, the secretaries 
must be able to mingle with all classes of le and associate upon a 
plane of equality with the members of the highest social and official 
circles of the capitals in which they are located. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Is not that caused by the 
fact that the secial standard was set so high by the members 
of the peace commission and the social dignitaries that went to 
Paris? [Laughter.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is possible; it is very possible that the 
committee has anticipated that, and taken care of it. But 
Mr. Lansing does not ask for it, except to permit these secre- 
taries to meet and mingle socially with the kings and queens 
and monarchs, the princes and princesses, and the lords and 
ladies of Europe and have them tango and kow-tow around 
with royalty; not to perform their duties in the office. [Laugh- 
ter.] It may be that that is where the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Rocers] gets the idea in his head, which he ex- 
pressed on Saturday, that the American ambassadors are really 
figureheads; that they do not do anything except do the society 
act, and the secretaries have been doing the work. Now, the 
Secretary of State wants the secretaries to do the “society 
act” and let the ambassadors do the work. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr, Chairman, I ask to proceed for five min- 
utes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KITCHIN. You can call this increase of salaries for 
secretaries a tango increase. You can vote for it if you want 
to. But you can save $130,000 in that item, that has not been 
carried before, and the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mon- 
DELL] ought, in good conscience, to help defeat the amendment 


of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, If it were to keep pace 
with the increased cost of living we would all yote for it. But 
they not only get the bonus, but this $600,000 fund enables the 
Secretary of State to increase salaries, so as to provide for the 
increased cost of living. That is put in there for that purpose. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. ` 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Does the gentleman think the 
secretary of a legation or an embassy should receive a salary 
of only $1,500 a year? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not know about that. If it was all that 
he needed in 1915, when we increased the salary to that figure, 
then it is enough now. You all voted for $1,500 then. That is 
what is paid to the little fellows—the little secretaries. Some 
of them get $3,000. If it was enongh in 1915, when Congress 
considered the question of increase of their salaries, it is all 
they need now. If it was all they needed in 1916, it is all they 
need now. If it was all they needed in 1917 and 1918 and 1919, 
while the war was going on, it is all they need now. What got 
this tango-society idea into the head of the Secretary of State? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The Secretary of State belongs 
to the gentleman’s party. He is closer to the Secretary of State 
than I am. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is the reason the committee gives, 
Does the gentleman really believe a $1,500 clerk increased up 
to $2,500 will be enabled to circle on an equality with kings 
and queens and lords and ladies—to make a social hit in the 
royal society? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Does the gentleman want an 
answer to that question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. Will it enable him to do it? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I want to say to the gentleman 
that I think a man who is competent to hold a position as secre- 
tary of legation or secretary of embassy can not fulfill any of 
the functions of the position on a salary of $1,500 a year. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Is that one of the functions of this $1,500 
clerk or secretary, to go in this high diplomatic and royal 
society? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I am not saying anything 
about his going into society. An American secretary of lega- 
tion ought to receive more than $1,500 a year. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The Secretary of State puts it on that 
ground, and that alone. Most of the secretaries receive in 
salary, bonuses, and so forth, two or three and in some in- 
stances nearly four times as much. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. But he ought to be entitled to 
live like an American citizen. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We give them that bonus, and in the $600,000 
fund all the increased cost of living is provided for. Now, I 
want the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MonpELL] to help me 
save this $130,000. It is one of the items on which he can well 
afford to join hands with me, and I hope he will. 

Mr. FLOOD. May I interrupt the gentleman for a moment? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. FLOOD. I want to say to the gentleman who has just 
been questioning you that when the State Department asked 
for the enactment of a law in 1915 he fixed this salary at 
$1,500. e 

Mr. PORTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. ; A 

Mr. PORTER. In the diplomatic and consular appropriation 
bill for 1918 did not the gentleman from Virginia recommend 
an increase in these salaries? 

Mr. FLOOD. We did. 

Mr. KITCHIN. And Congress refused to grant it; and that 
is what Congress ought to do right now. 

Mr. PORTER. Did not the gentleman from Virginia also 
ask an increase of these salaries for the current year? 

Mr. KITCHIN. And Congress refused to grant it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Porrrsr]. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BLanton) there were—ayes 42, noes 19. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I move to return to page 3, 
line 16, and insert the following. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 16, insert the following paragraphs: 

u Chinese assistant secretary of legation to China, to be appointed 
from the corps of student interpreters, $2,000, 

“Japanese assistant secretary of embassy to Japan, to be appointed 
from 55 corps of student interpreters, $2,000. 


rkish assistant secretary of embassy to Turkey, to be appeinted 
from the corps of student interpreters, $2,000." 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Branton) there were—ayes 40, noes 2. . 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, for the sake of the RECORD, 
I call attention of the Chair to the fact that on page 8, line 12, 
the words and figures “in all, $418,375," did not go out on the 
point of order Saturday, although the Rercorp indicates that 
they did. Therefore the enrolling clerk should make sure 
that those words and figures appear in the bill when enrolled. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wishes to call the attention of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania to the fact that lines 16 to 
20, on page 8 of the bill, were not stricken out on the point of 
order, and the offering of the first part of the amendment ap- 
pears to be superfluous. No point of order was made against 
those lines so far as the Chair knows. Lines 21, 22, and 23, 
on page 3, went out on a point of order, but lines 16 to 20, in- 
clusive, did not. 

Mr. ROGERS. If the Chair will turn to page 2016 of the 
Recor of Saturday, he will find the following: 

The Clerk read as follows: ~ 

“Japanese assistant secretary of embassy to Japan, to be appointed 
from the corps of student interpreters, $2,000. 

“Turkish assistant secretary of embassy to Turkey, to be appointed 
from the corps of student interpreters, $2,000," 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chetrman, T make the point of order that there is 
no law providing for this assistant secretary. 

There are three paragraphs, beginning with line 16 and end- 
ing with line 23, each of which deals with the appropriations 
for assistant secretaries. And while it is not entirely clear 
that the point of order of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Lirrte] relates to the first or even to the second, it seemed to 
the chairman of the committee [Mr. Porter] and myself when 
we went over it this morning that it was sufficiently in doubt 
so that the safest way was to offer the amendment which the 
gentleman did offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. For the information of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts the Chair will state that the point of order 
was raised against the last paragraph, lines 21 to 23, inclusive, 
and did not include the paragraphs in line 16 to 20. Those two 
paragraphs remain in the bill. The only ones that were 
stricken out were the ones embraced in lines 21 to 23; so that 
it will be in order for the gentleman to ask to vacate the action 
taken on his amendment. 

Mr. PORTER. I ask unanimous consent that the action of 
the committee be corrected so as to leave the bill as it stood 
when introduced. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to restore lines 21 to 23, inclusive, on page 
8 instead of covering the lines from 16 to 23 on that page. Is 
there objection to the request of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CLERKS AT EMBASSIES AND LEGATIONS. 


For the employment of necessary clerks at the embassies and lega- 
tions, who, Whenever hereafter appointed, shall be citizens of the 
United States, $438,000; and so far as practicable shall be appointed 
under civil ce rules and regulations, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I want to keep the Recor» 
straight as we go along. This item of $438,000 was eliminated 
from the bill last Saturday on a point of order, sustained by 
a Chairman from the majority side of this House, who held 
that there was absolutely no law whatever authorizing the 
appropriation; that the proposal of the committee to take 
$438,000 out of the Treasury was a proposal not authorized by 
law. It was against the law of the land, and wholly unau- 
thorized. The Republican Chairman of the committee, on a 
Democratic point of order, held that this $438,000 was unau- 
thorized, and it went out of the bill. Now the committee, 
under this steam-roller gag rule, has brought it back and put 
it into the bill. And this $438,000 of the people’s money will 
be spent and wasted. 

Let me get into the Recor where it leads us. Under the 
amendment recently offered by the chairman and adopted by a 
few Members here—about thirty-odd to 19—it has already pro- 
vided for secretaries at $4,000 per annum, assistant secretaries 
at $3,625 per annum, second assistant secretaries at $3,000 per 
annum, third assistant secretaries at $2,500 per annum, mak- 
ing a total appropriation of $418,875; and in addition to all 
these secretaries, assistant secretaries, and second and third 
nssistant secretaries, amounting to $418,375, the committee 
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comes in now and wants to appropriate this sum of $438,000 
for extra clerks for the various embassies in foreign countries. 
Can you, under such circumstances as this, with this kind of 
a record facing you, put down in black and white, from which 
you can not escape—can you go to your constituencies on the 
hustings in the next few months and tell them that you tried 
to economize and save money for the Government of the 
United States? Will they not laugh at you when you make 
such a claim as that? You will have a devilish hard time in 
making them believe it. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Our constituencies are not 
from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, well, so far as the constituencies are 
concerned, ours in Texas can see right through any camou- 
flage. The people of Texas can look through the camouflage 
of the facts in any case; and when you employ a big bunch of 
secretaries at $4,000, assistant secretaries at $3,625, second 
assistant secretaries at $3,000, and third assistant secretaries 
at $2,500, and so on down, making a total of $418,375, you can 
not make them believe that it is necessary to appropriate an 
additional sum of $438,000 annually for additional clerks. 

Now, I am not going to take up any more time, because I 
can not change the action of the committee, operating under 
Republican bull-whip, steam-roller rule, but I leave the ques- 
tion right there, having gotten the Recor» straight. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment to the amendment in the interest of the economy program 
of the gentleman from Wyoming. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the committee amendment offered by Mr. KitcHin: 
Strike out the figures $438,000 “ and insert in lieu thereof $300,000.” 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wyoming 
is not here again. I understood him to say in his speech this 
morning that there were some items in here that he thought 
ought to be eut down, and I give him notice right here and now 
that if he does not stay here and help me cut down these items 
which are absolutely useless, pure extravagances and nothing 
else, I am going home and let the committee revel in its ex- 
travagance. [Laughter.] 

I want to say to the gentleman from Wyoming, who is not 
here and will not stay here when these outrageous items of ex- 
travagance are considered, that in 1917 the appropriation for 
that item amounted to only $100,000. 

Mr. PORTER. Will the gentleman yield?. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Certainly. 

Mr. PORTER. Is the gentleman aware that the appropria- 
tion for 1918 was $677,0007 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; but that was while we were in the war. 
We are out of the war, and we ought to get back to the prewar 
appropriations as nearly as possible. Now, I have offered an 
amendment which will allow $300,000 and enable the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] to save $138,000 for “ his economy 
program.” : 

Mr. PORTER. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Les. 

Mr. PORTER. Is the gentleman aware that the appropria- 
tion for the fiscal year ending 1920, passed three months after 
the signing of the armistice, amounted to $688,000? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; I tell the gentleman I am aware of 
that, but that was just after the armistice, when we were wind- 
ing up affairs and did not know what was going to be done. 
We know now what is to be done—what has been done. The 
treaty of peace has been made and the League of Nations estab- 
lished, and why we should appropriate more than we appro- 
priated in 1916 and 1917—during the war—I can not under- 
stand. If my amendment is adopted it will still leave an ap- 
propriation three times as much as they had in 1917 and enable 
us to save $138,000. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. PORTER. Is the gentleman aware that the present Sec- 
retary of State recommended that this amount be fixed at 
$688,000 ? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. PORTER. And that we cut it to $488,000? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; and I tell the gentleman that the Secre- 
tary of State is a very fine, able, distinguished gentleman, a fine 
diplomat and all that, and makes a fine Secretary of State—no 
better; but he has this “ tango,” “royal” society idea about the 
clerks and secretaries. He wants to put these American clerks in 
society, and he asks this thing for that purpose, and no other. 
In my judgment, it is better to keep our secretaries and clerks 
out of that kowtowing society and let them sit in their offices 
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and do business. You know that $2,000 or $2,500 or $3,000 is 
not going to enable one of our clerks to go into that “ hifalutin’ 
society.” Why, what would one of the $2,000 clerks do when the 
king and queen gave one of their functions—where are they go- 
Ing to be seated at the table? 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I want to know about this now. Take these 

$2,500 clerks, that you want to get into society over there. When 
the king and queen have one of their big international functions 
‘what is going to be the precedent of these clerks? Do they come 
In on an equality with the ambassadors and the ministers ; come 
in arm and arm with them? [Laughter.] Will they take the 
| queen in and sit by her side, or to the right or to the left of the 
queen or the king? [Laughter.] Will the secretaries come in 
after the ambassadors and sit by their side? Where do the 
| clerks come—after the secretaries or before the secretaries? 
When the lords and ladies give these functions, are the clerks 
| going to sit by them? I do not think that you have it large 
enough, if you want to get them into “ society.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 

{Carolina has expired. 
Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
‘proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER. Is the gentleman aware that a large number 
of these clerks are stenographers and typists? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; but just think about a stenographer 
going into “royal society“! Think of the insult that this com- 
mittee and the Secretary of State and the Congress is going to 
offer to the queens and kings and the princes and the princesses 
and the lords and the ladies of Europe by shoving a stenographer 
into their society! [Laughter.] Why, gentlemen, I just can 
not stand for it, and why Mr. MonpELL is golng to stand for it 
I do not know. Do you suppose that he is going to stand for 
this tango foolishness? I do not see, to save my life, when I 
am giving him an opportunity to have somebody stand with 
him why he is not here. Mr. Branton and myself will certainly 
stand with him on this matter. [Laughter.] We will stand by 
him and save $138,000, and the appropriation will still be three 
times as large as it was in 1917. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; I yield to both the gentlemen. 

Mr. TEMPLE. The speech of the gentleman from South 
Carolina 

Mr. BLANTON. North Carolina. 

Mr. TEMPLE. The gentleman from North Carolina. The 
speech of the gentleman from North Carolina is a very good 
Primrose and West speech, and it reminds me yery much of the 
famous inquiry of Huckleberry Finn— How much do a king 
git? * 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let the gentleman just tell me now. Are 
you really voting for this thing in order to give a stenographer 
a higher standing in royal society? That is what the Secre- 
tary of State is asking. Is that why the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania votes for this? 

Mr. TEMPLE. That is absolutely not what the Secretary 
of State asks for, and that is not why I am going to vote for it. 

‘This is a matter of sober business, not a minstrel end-man 
affair. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Does the gentleman vote for it on the ground 
put by the Secretary of State? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Not on the ground put by the Secretary of 
State as stated by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, as stated by him— 

As lieutenants of the ambassadors and ministers, the secretaries must 
be able toy mingle with all classes of people and associate upon a plane 
o equali 


Mr. TEMPLE. Does the gentleman know the difference be- 
tween a secretary and a clerk? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, yes 
with the members of the highest social and official circles of the capitals 
at which they are stationed. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. ‘The Secretary of State put it on the ground 
that I stated and I want to say—— 

Mr. TEMPLE. I want to call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that what the gentleman read refers to secretaries. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am talking about secretaries’ clerks. 
| Mr. TEMPLE. The gentleman has been talking about clerks, 


Mr. KITCHIN. I asked the gentleman if he voted for the 


Incrense in the secretaries’ salaries a while ago upon the ground 
stated by the Secretary of State. 


| 


Mr. TEMPLE. The point under discussion now is the appro- 
priation for the salaries of clerks to embassies, and not for 
secretaries, 

Mr. KITCHIN. I know, and I am saving you $138,000. I do 
not blame the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE] for 
being in favor of these clerks going into this high society, 
because he has been one of them—I mean that he has gone into 
this“ society“ in his visits to London and Paris and other parts 
of Europe, and he knows what it is—and of course he wants all 
Americans in office over there, whether they are stenographers 
or clerks or janitors, to get inte it and experience its emotions 
and sensations. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Les. 

Mr. BEGG. I want to say that I have a very high regard for 
the gentleman’s opinion at most times, and it seems to me that 
the Secretary of State's department is a department that should 
not be disposed of in the spirit of levity. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Not a bit. I am trying to show you gentlemen 
how ridiculous this is, 

Mr. BEGG. Is the Secretary's word any good? The Secre- 
tary of State said 

Mr. KITCHIN. The committee evidently did not think his 
word was very good, because in two dozen places they have cut 
him down in the aggregate $3,000,000. 

Mr. BEGG. The Secretary of State testified before this com- 
mittee that if he did not get increases for his clerks he would 
lose the clerks; that they were going into other avenues of 
business. 

Mr. KITCHIN. But my amendment will still give three 
times as much as they had in 1917. 

Mr. BEGG. He testified that even with what we are allow- 
ing him it would be questionable whether he would hold these 
people, but, as far as I am concerned, I will go with the gentle- 
man as far as he wishes in crippling the Secretary of State. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, I do not want to cripple him. 

Mr. BEGG. But I do think, in a spirit of fairness to our 
country and fairness to our Nation’s business and reputation 
and honor, that we either ought to fire the Secretary of State or 
take his word when he soberly and honestly comes before the 
committee and gives it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. You have repudiated his word to the extent 
of $3,700,000. 

Mr. BEGG. I beg to differ with the gentleman. The Sec- 
retary of State’s department admitted they could possibly get 
along without that. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Then, the economy in this bill is because of 
the Secretary and nòt because of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from North Carolina to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. PORTER]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I move to return to page 4, 
line 22, to insert the following. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will repo 

The Clerk read as follows: 8 
24 kee, e ead tee TAS? 6 une 22, to page G, line 

The Clerk proceeded to read the balance of the amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman wiil state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Inasmuch as the rule makes any section 
of the bill in order, I submit to the Chair, on a point of order, 
that it is improper for the committee, by amendment, to offer 
more than one section at a time, because the House has a right 
to vote on these sections separately. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is inclined to agree with the 
gentleman from Texas. The Chair assumes that while one 
paragraph is considered at a time, it would not be in order to 
offer an amendment to the whole bill. If the gentleman will 
offer 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to beg the pardon of the Rules Com- 
mittee if I am guilty of committing lese majeste in making a 
point of order now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the first amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 4, line 22, insert: 
“Wor 10 student interpreters at the legation to China, who shall be 


citizens of the United States, and whose duty it shall be to study the 
Chinese language with a view to supplying interpreters to the legation 


and consulates in' China, at $1,500 each, $15,000: Provided, That the 
method of selecting said student interpreters shall be nonpartisan: 
And provided further, That upen receiving such appointment each stu- 
dent interpreter shall sign nn agreement to continue in the service as 
an interpreter at the legation or consulates in China so long as his 
services may be required within a period of five years.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment. On page 4, line 22, after the word “ For,’ strike 
out “ten” and insert “ six.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment to 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, BLaxrox to the amendment offered by the 
committee: Page 4, line 22, after the word “ For,“ strike out the word 
„ten and insert in lieu thereof the word“ six," 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I call the attention of my 
collengues—the few who happen to be present in the House at 
this time—to the fact that a little later on we are going to pro- 
vide, according to the Republican program, for 6 student in- 
terpreters to Japan. Why should we have 10 student inter- 
preters to China, drawing $1,500 a year, for whom we pay $200 
apiece tuition, and for whom we pay $600 for quarters, and 
have only 6 to Japan? If 6 student interpreters to Japan are 
suflicient, why should not 6 student interpreters to China be 
sufficient? I merely call it to the attention of my colleagues, 
who are sensible men and business men—at least some of them 
are; most of them are, I presume; all of them should be busi- 
ness men—why we should put in 10 for China and 6 only for 
Japan. If it is necessary for us to have American student 
interpreters going to school in China, drawing a salary of 
$1,500, drawing $200 apiece for tuition, and $600 for quarters, 
why should we not have 10 for Japan? If the committee has 
been consistent in providing only 6 for Japan, then I am sure 
my amendment is good, seeking to reduce the number to China 
from 10 to 6. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BLANTON]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. PORTER]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 5, line 8, insert: 

2 For the payment of the cost of tuition of student interpreters in 
China, at the rate of $200 per annum each, $2,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 

The Olerk read as follows: 

Page 5, line 10, insert: 

“ For six student interpreters at the embassy to Japan, who shall be 
citizens of the United States, and whose duty it shall be to study the 
Japanese language with a view to supp ing interpreters to the 
embassy and consulates in Japan, at $1, 00 each, $9,000: Provided, 
That the method of selecting said student interpreters shall be non- 
partisan: And provided further, That upon receiving such 8 
each student interpreter shall sign an agreement to continue in the 
service as an interpreter at the embassy or consulates in Japan so 
long as his services may be required within a period of five years.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Division, Mr. Chairman, 1 

The committee divided, and there were—ayes 36, noes 1. 

So the amgndment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 5, line 21, insert: 

“For the 38 of the cost of tuition of student interpreters at 
the embassy to Japan, at the rate of $200 per annum each, $1,200.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. ‘ 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 5, line 24, insert: 

“For 10 student interpreters at the embassy to Turkey, who shall be 
citizens of the United States, and whose duty it shall be to study the 
language of Turkey and any other language that may be necessary to 
qualify them for service as interpreters to the em y and consu- 
lates Turkey, at $1,500 each, $15,000: Provided, That the method 
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of selecting said student interpreters shall be nonpartisan: And pro- 
vided further, That upon receiving such appointment each student 
interpreter shall sign an agreement to continue in the service as an 
interpreter to the embassy and consulates in Turkey so long as his 
services may be required within a period of five years.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
is recognized. 

Mr. LITTLE. I would like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee how many of these students they haye in Turkey now 
actually studying? i 

Mr. PORTER. What was the question? . 

Mr. LITTLE. How many of these 10 student interpreters 
have they actually? 

Mr. PORTER. I think they have the full number, although 
I am not sure. 

Mr. LITTLE. How many consulates have they in Turkey? 

Mr, PORTER. I do not have the number handy, but I will 
give it to the gentleman in a moment. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, Turkey is a defunct empire. 
If there was a time when there was reason for having 10 
students to learn its language and customs and familiarize 
themselves with its business, it has gone by. Turkey is divided 
into other countries de facto and soon will be de jure. There 
is no reason why we should involve ourselves in these useless 
expenses. The country should save this money, for the simple 
reason that Turkey is no longer Turkey, and there is no longer 
any demand like there was for these students, There never 
hea anyway. There never was at any time any necessity 
or it, 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. Not just now. I will yield in a moment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. LITTLE, At the very least, you ought to cut this down. 
I am going to ask the chairman if he would not agree to a 
motion to reduce this from 10 to 4? 

Mr. PORTER. I would not care to do so except upon the 
recommendation of the Department of State. It is only a ques- 
tion of time when we will resume our relations with Turkey. 
These students in Turkey are absolutely necessary to the 
service, ; 

Mr. LITTLE. Let me say right here that they are nof. 
There is no business in Turkey to justify any such selection, 
and if the department is coming to the committee and telling 
us that we are going to resume relations with Turkey in the very, 
near future there is hardly anybody here who would believe it. 
There is not any more Turkey, but we will resume relations 
with some part of Turkey at some time. The 10 student inter- 
preters in China are very useful, but these in Turkey are of no 
value. Let us save a little money here. What is the use in 
making this appropriation? We are allowing thetDepartment 
of State, which, it has developed, does not know much about it, 
to mislead us here. 

The other day I made some suggestions as to certain idiosyn- 
crasies which had been recommended by the department which 
were found to be mistakes, and it turned out that the thing was 
in worse shape than I thought, because when the discussion was 
over and the storm wound up it was ascertained that you did 
not have enough law to found practically any appropriation 
upon it at all, and you had to go and frame a rule and have it 
brought in here to support it. This committee is not to blame 
for that, however. The other side has done it for years, brought 
in such a bill, and it is not unnatural that both committees 
should follow the leadPof the State Department. The commit- 
tees are not to blame; but you are to be blamed if, having 
these mistakes pointed out to you, you still continue them, 
There is no one in the State Department who is competent to 
inform you about this. It is a fact that the reports of the 
State Department are often incorrect and inaccurate, so that 
you can not found items in a bill upon such reports. You should 
get what data you can together, and then do the best you can. 
Here is an admirable instance where a saving can be made. 
Here is a country that has gone out of business, where we for- 
merly had 10 students, and we have the same number in China, 
a country of 400,000,000 people, almost, with 10 student inter- 
preters. Can you not see at a glance that there is a mistake 
here? 

Mr. KING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Does not the gentleman from Kansas understand 
that these student interpreters are being educated in order to 
be of assistance to certain financial interests in this country in 
establishing industries in Turkey to compete with American 
factories? 
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Mr. LITTLE. I did not so understand it. 

Mr. KING. We might as well understand what the purpose 
of this bill is. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out “ten” and 
insert “four,” on page 5, line 24. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kansas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LITTLE to the amendment offered by the 
committee: Page 5, line 24, after the word “ For,” strike out the word 
“ten” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ four.” 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard on my 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
on the amendment. 

Mr, LITTLE. I can wait for another amendment, then. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think we had better proceed with the 
consideration of the bill, if the gentleman will permit. 

Mr. LITTLE. That is what I am here for, to proceed with 
the consideration of the bill. I make the point of order, Mr. 
Chairman, that I am entitled to be heard on my motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think the gentleman 
would have the right, under the rules of the House, to make a 

in advance, and then to make another speech after offer- 
ing the motion. It could only be done under unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard on the 
amendment, 

Mr. LITTLE. I would like to be heard in advance. 

The CHAIRMAN. It can only be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. LITTLE. Oh, well, I will get time later on. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. I 
move to strike out “ten” and insert “six,” to provide for 6 
student interpreters instead of 10. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Lrr- 
TLE] has moved to strike out ten” and insert four.” 

Mr. BLANTON. I move to strike out “ten” and insert 
“ six.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas moves to strike 
out “ten” and insert “ six.” 4 

Mr. BEANTON. Mr. Chairman, a while ago the distin- 
guished gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Lirrte], who has had 
wide experience in consular work and is the only man in the 
House who has had such personal experience, asked the chair- 
man of this committee how many of these students we now 
have in Turkey. The chairman of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee could not tell him. He did not know anything about it. 
He brings in a measure before the House to have a provision 
nrade law when he does not even know and he can not answer 
a pertinent question. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Lit 
TLE] asked another question. He asked the chairman of this 
committee whether or not it was going to be necessary to keep 
these students there, and how many interpreters we had at 
this time in Turkey. 

The chairman said he could not tell it. He did not know. 
Now, the committee has brought in a bill here providing only 6 
student interpreters to Japan, a great big country like Japan, 
a country whose language is hard to learn, and yet they have 
provided for a country like Turkey 10 student interpreters 
when we have only allowed 6 for Japan. Ah, the gentleman 
from Kansas touched the keynote Saturday when in discussing 
this matter he said the item in this bill was pure graft, and in 
a large measure itis. It is for the purpose of putting a bunch 
of pet favorites over there who want to take a trip to Japan, a 
trip to Turkey, or a trip to China, gogo school, get $1,500 a 
year, get 5200 for tuition and $600 for quarters, and after get- 
ting the education come back here and sell it to the merchants 
of this country. 

Mr. PORTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. PORTER. Is the gentleman aware that these students 
have to sign an agreement to remain in the service for five 
years? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes; but what does that amount to, 
and what is the agreement worth? I have seen lady school- 
teachers in my State sign an agreement when entering a State 
normal school to learn how to teach, that after graduation 
they would teach so nrany years in the State, and then when 
they came out they would marry as soom as they graduated 
and not a day did they teach. How are you going to reach 
them? They merely say they will do it, but they do not do it. 
What comes after that? Nothing. The gentleman from Kan- 
sus was right when he said it was monkey business, but we can 
not expect anything else with the Republican steam-roller 
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pere that is in the saddle ready to bleed the Treasury to 
ea 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. SMALL, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. I make the point of order that 
that is an amendment in the third degree. 

Mr. SMALL. Then, Mr. Chairman, I desire to speak in. ppo- 
sition to the amendment of the gentleman from Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina is 
recognized. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, this discussion about economy in 
this appropriation bin, making appropriations for the Diplomatic 
and Consular Service, induces me to make an observation. I 
notice the bill takes up the various activities: of the Department 
of State, which has to do with the foreign relations of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. It takes up separately each 
activity and makes an appropriation therefor. I understood the 
distinguished chairman of the committee to say that the com- 
mittee in formulating the bill heard evidence from the Secretary 
of State and other sources, and then exercised such judgment as 
the committee was permitted to exercise in agreeing upon the 
items of the appropriation. for these different activities, 

I have observed also that in the discussion so far it has been 
taken up by paragraphs, each appropriation discussed, and 
amendments offered or otherwise. I am curious to know why 
that course was pursued with reference to this appropriation bill 
for the Diplomatie and Consular Service and not pursued with 
reference to the river and harbor bill. Why, if the steering 
committee desired to economize, did they not pursue the same 
policy in this bill that they did with the river and harbor bill? 
Why did not they adopt the same plan that they did with the 
river and harbor bill? 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that the gentleman is not speaking in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman will not make any progress by 
that method. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana, All I want is to save time. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman will not save time in this way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina, will 
proceed. 

Mr. SMALL. I am discussing this bill, Mr. Chairman. The 
committee has brought in items aggregating upwards of $8,000,- 
000. I assume that that was the aggregate of these several ap- 
propriations for the various activities of the Diplomatie and 
Consular Service. Why did not the steering committee say that 
$8,000,000 is too much and direct the Committee on Foréign 
Affairs to make it, say, $6,000,000? They could have saved 
$2,000,000 in that way. 

Why not make it $4,000,000? Would the steering committee 
reply that $4,000,000, when divided up among the activities of 
the Diplomatic and Consular Service, would not meet the needs 
of the service or that it could not be intelligently and wisely 
allocated? I might answer that the suggestion of $12,000,000 
for the river and harbor bill was made without rhyme or reason; 
it had no application to any of the estimates considered by the 
committee. It had no reference to the various activities for 
the improvement and maintenance of the rivers and harbors of 
the country as set forth in the annual report of the Chief of 
Engineers. Why did not you make this appropriation $6,000,000, 
and save over $2,000,000, just like you saved it in the river 
and harbor bill? 

Now, gentlemen, I am going to continue to ask this question 
about the various appropriation bills until Members of the 
House shall understand the flagrant injustice that has been 
done to that great activity of the Government, the maintenance 
and improvement of our rivers and harbors, so clos@ly associated 
with the prosperity of the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have two minutes more. I want to keep him 
straight. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
that the time of his colleague be extended two minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KITCHIN. As I understand, the steering committee in- 
tended to make this a lump sum and let the Secretary of State 
spend it as he saw fit. 

Mr. SMALL. In this bill? 
Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; I understand that was the program. 
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Mr. SMALL. I am shocked. 

Mr. KITCIIIN. The gentleman need not be shocked; that 
might be the wise thing to do. But they found that the Secre- 
tary of State was Hable to spend all of it on these secretaries, 
janitors, and stenographers in getting them into real society. 

Mr. SMALL. Could not the Secretary of State allot the ap- 
propriations under existing law as wisely as the Chief of Engi- 
neers could allot it under the river and harbor bill? 

Mr. KITOHIN. The committee did not object so much to 
that, but they did not want the Secretary of State to pay it all 
to the secretaries and stenographers and janitors in order to 
get them into society. [Laughter.] 1 

Mr. SMALL. I thank the gentleman for his explanation. 
[Laughter.] y 

I have received a copy of resolutions adopted by the Commer- 
cial Club of Madison, Ind., on January 23, 1920, which, by leave 
of the House, I append to my remarks: 

Whereas the action of the House of resentatives this week in cur- 
tailing 70 per cent the usual anm appropriations for river and 
harbor improvements must inevitably delay the completion of projects 
important in our national transportation system: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the Commercial Club of Madison, Ind., That we view 
ma prozon regret what we must consider a backward and most un- 
‘ortunate step; 

That we cite the many years which have elapsed since the construc- 
tion of the Davis Island Ham. the first upon the Ohio River, an av: 
man’s lifetime, and the system still so incomplete as to be comparatively 


useless, 

We cite the fact that 10 years ago, in 1910, Co passed a resolu- 
tion affirming its paspose o comp ete the Ohio River project by 1920. 
Under the present pol cy and appropriations it will require at least six 


more years, and 1920 is 
We regard as deceptive and illusory the plausible proposition that 
the unexpended balances in the Treasury are sufficient for all Ohio 
River work possible this fiscal year. 
‘We contend the cus appropriation of $5,000,000 for new work 
have 


of tbe of eers, tates Arm. 


y: 
We protest against the new theory advanced by the honorable chair- 
man of the Rivers and Harbors Committee that appropriations should 
only be made to take care of 3 commerce. e assert a vast 
commeree has been driven from the Ohio River by lack of a channel of 
sufficient depth and the piratical rate cu and other hostile and ille- 
practices of railroad corporations; that this commerce will be imme- 
tely restored by the of the em of locks and dams and 


ing interests of the city of Madison, and the agricultural interests of 
s 
H 


ouse 
to the river and harbor a 


earnes segas 
mended by the ox of 2 United States Army, for the benefit 

and adyan 0 
Resolved, That we especially call u gur resentative in Congress, 
atively a 3 sustain the views we 


James B. Watson. 

Resolved, That our secretary is hereby instructed to send eopies of 
theso resolutions to Hon. CHARLES A. KENNEDY, chairman of the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee, House of Representatives; Hon. Jonn 8. Bxx- 
re MORDAF of Congress; and Senators Harry 8. New and James E. 

A’ N. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas, 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kansas. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
half of the section. On Saturday I made a motion to change 
Luxemburg over to Belgium, where it ought to be and was 
promptly met with a point of order that it was not within the 
law. It gradually developed that most of the rest of the bill 
was in the same situation, so that no time was made in that 
way. Just now I have made a motion to reduce 10 interpreter 
students to 6, and because the State Department so recom- 
mended and without any knowledge of the facts the committee 
insists upon putting in 10. I have just heard an inquiry from 
one of the committee in respect to the language spoken over 
there. In the first place, most of the people in the old Turkish 
Empire speak Arabic. All of the people who live in Egypt and 
about Damascus and Jerusalem, and in Mesopotamia, and that 
country over there, speak Arabic. In Kurdistan, they speak 
Kurdish. In Armenia, they speak Armenian. The only place 
where many of the people of the old empire speak Turkish is in 
Anatolia, a northwestern Province of Asia Minor, and in Turkey 


in Europe, A very small percentage of this territory was occu- 
pied by people who spoke Turkish. Practically all of the trade 
was done with people who speak Arabic. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. LITTLE. In a moment. If you will turn to the bill 
itself, you will see that it says to teach the people to speak 
Turkish and the other language in the Empire. ‘That is because 
the man who originally drew that item knew that Turkish was 
a very minor language in that country. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I was merely going to call the gentleman's 
attention to the fact that these student interpreters are to 
speak not only Turkish but any other language that may be 
necessary to qualify them for service at the embassies and 
consulates in Turkey. 

Mr. LITTLE. But I beat you to it. Just now I gave that 
information. 

Mr. TEMPLE. The gentleman is assuming that the com- 
mima ae not know when that language was incorporated in 
the s 

Mr. LITTLE. Evidently some of the committee did not know 
it, because one of them was trying to tell us why they should 
be taught Turkish. A very small part of those interpreters 
would be taught Turkish, as I have suggested to the gentleman, 
Arabie would be the most useful language. They do not teach 
Arabic in Constantinople, but it is taught at Cairo and at the 
American colleges at Beirut and Assiut. Those people should 
be educated at Assiut and Beirut. There is no excuse in the 
world for educating 10 interpreters at Constantinople. There 
is no business through the country that warrants it or makes it 
necessary. At Roberts College are hundreds of young men, 
Turks, learning English. 

There are scores on scores of American missionaries and 
students in American colleges there who speak English and 
Arabic and Turkish. There is, as I said, a college at Constanti- 
nople where they teach young Turks English. There are no 
such high-class institutions in Japan and China, maintained for 
the purpose of doing that. You do not any more need 10 student 
interpreters or 1 in Turkey than you need an extra thumb 
on one of your hands, The committee has just done what the 
State Department has told them, and has slapped it in. I want 
to support the committee. They have evidently saved a great 
deal of money. You can tell that is so by the fuss that is 
made by the Democrats on the other side of the aisie. You men 
have been doing very good work from the way they act. A 
man never groans unless he is hurt, and they would not be 
howling around here about saving money if you had not done so, 
But that has nothing to do with the hiring of 10 interpreters for 
Turkey. Roberts College and the college at Beirut and at Assiut 
teach men both Arabic and Turkish. There are thousands of 
young men who are seeking to go to these colleges to learn 
English, and the committee should not permit the department to 
waste this $15,000 when so many young men are studying these 
languages there in the mission schools. Let us be reasonable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I have not any special knowl- 
edge to warrant me in giving an opinion on the proposition 
which has been discussed by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr, 
Larrte]. I know that he has special knowledge of that propo- 
sition. However, Mr. Chairman, I want to give expression 
before this committee rises to my great satisfaction on the bill 
which has been presented by the committee. I think they have 
had in mind the main idea. It consists of two propositions, 
In the first place, a condition that requires the strengthening 
of our Diplomatie Service, and a condition that requires that 
more than ever before, in order that we may be intelligently 
and adequately represented in the countries to which we will be 
required to send our representatives, we must enlarge and 
strengthen the present service. There never was a time in the 
history of the country when we needed to strengthen our Diplo- 
matic and Consular Service more than at the present. It seems 
to me that there can not be a man on the floor of this House 
but must recognize that fact. I think the committee has done 
well under the circumstances, and within the limits existing, 
to see to it that the present shall not be a period of retrogres- 
sion, and that we should generally strengthen the service for 
the time when we will have to very materially enlarge it. 
Within a very short time, in order to decently, not to say ade- 
quately, represent this country, we will be compelled to enlarge 
our Diplomatie and Consular Service. I am very glad, indeed, 
that the committee has done what it could under the conditions 
that exist with regard to our financial situation and the condi- 
tion of the Treasury in presenting a bill here which, in my 
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judgment, ought to receive the support of every member of 
the committee and of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 6, line 11, insert: 

“Wor the parmar of the cost of tuition of student ge gi at the 
embassy to Turkey, at the rate of $200 per annum each, $2,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 6, after line 19, insert: 0 

For rent of quarters for the student interpreters attached to the 
embassy to Japan, $600.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: . 

KARS 6, line 22, insert: 

“For rent of quarters for the student interpreters attached to the 
embassy to Turkey, $600.” 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

The gentleman animadverted to the necessity of interpreters 
for the future, which I recognize as much as anybody. I want 
to call attention to an incident which may illustrate to you the 
absolute fallacy of the idea of expending taxpayers’ money to 
learn Arabic and Turkish. We have a school at Assiut to 
teach young men the Arabic and the English languages. At 
Beirut we have a similar school. In the two there have been 
thousands of young men. They go to those schools and they 
learn the English language, and there are hundreds of people in 
that Empire who speak the English language just as well as 
you and I do. This section is for the purpose of educating 
somebody and giving him a lift. The opportunity is admirably 
given at Assiut, Beirut, and elsewhere. 

The thing I had in mind, which may illustrate to you the ab- 
surdity of it, is a little incident that occurred to me in Montreal 
a few years ago when I was going down to the depot. I saw 
a young man who had a book in his hand, with a paper cover on 
it, that was printed in Arabic. It made me think of the old 
times. Of course, I know not so many words of Arabic, but I 
slipped my arm about him as I went along and I said, “ Nahar 
ac zied, effendi.” He was pleased to hear somebody speak his 
mother tongue. I do not know enough Arabic to talk very long, 
and I exhausted all the little that I had, and then I went to 
talking the English language, when I found that he had been at 
Beirut and spoke as good English as I did. And I found that 
the book he was reading was one of Shakespeare’s plays that 
had been translated into Arabic. 

I feel that we are being worked by somebody down in the 
department who does not know anything about it. This House 
ought to have more respect for itself. You do not say a word 
when your President talks about Poland and Czechoslavakia 
and recognizes them. Why do not you say something about 
these things? Where is the law that says you can not send a 
minister to Armenia or to Georgia, when he is sending com- 
missioners to Budapest and Riga? I think the commissioner 
there gets 75 per cent of a minister’s pay. The President does 
not ask you to do it; he goes ahead and does it. Why do you 
not take upon yourselves a little responsibility and do what is 
right about such a little thing as this? 

Mr. PORTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

i Mr. LITTLE. I will. 

Mr. PORTER. If the gentleman thinks that we should have 
embassies and legations in these nations, why does he not 
introduce a bill to that effect? 

Mr. LITTLE. If I thought I would get any more considera- 
tion for it than I got for the resolution, or amendment, which 
I introduced here yesterday, I would do it. 

Mr. PORTER. Will the gentleman introduce a bill? 

* Mr. LITTLE. I will if you advise it. 

' Mr. PORTER. The gentleman seems to be convinced of the 
wisdom of doing it. 
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Empire and in Egypt, a former dependency of the Turkish Em- 
pire. The committee knows, of course, of the institutions 
mentioned by the gentleman from Kansas. I am personally 
acquainted with a good many of the professors in the college at 
Assiut. In spite of the gentleman’s acquaintance with condi- 
tions in the Turkish Empire he entirely misunderstands the pur- 
pose of this paragraph of the bill. He speaks of institutions 
where natives can learn to speak the English language. It is the 
purpose of this appropriation to make provision for the reverse 
of that. It is the purpose to teach the various languages used 
in Turkey to Americans who are to be employed in the embassies. 

Mr. LITTLE. The gentleman knows that it is one of the re- 
quirements of those schools that they shall know Arabic before 
they begin teaching. You have a splendid array of mission- 
aries in Turkey 

Mr. TEMPLE. You could never get one of them to leave the 
missionary work and accept the salary of interpreter. 

Mr. LITTLE. I had one at Alexandria while I was there. 

Mr. TEMPLE. But he continued his missionary work at the 
same time. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield? In what language are the publications of the Turkish 
Empire printed? ö 

Mr. TEMPLE. They are printed in more than one. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Are they printed in Turkish? 

Mr. TEMPLE. In Turkish and other languages. 

I want to call the gentleman's attention to the provision which 
says: 

F 0 T 
ae rk s otadek pe * at the embassy to Turkey, who shall be 

They are not Arabs and Turks who may be taught English 
but Americans who are to be employed in the embassies and 
consulates, and who must be American citizens, loyal to this 
country, worthy of being trusted with confidential business, and 
must be made familiar with the languages that are spoken in 
Turkey, including the Turkish, Arabic, and others. 

Mr. LITTLE. Can the gentleman tell me how many Ameri- 
cans there are acting as students? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I looked in the directory a moment ago and 
found, in spite of the disorganization of the service which neces- 
sarily followed the breaking off relations, there are still per- 
sons who are drawing salaries as provided in this paragraph 
of the bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania will 
permit, I would like to say that if the gentleman from Kansas 
in all of the years he spent in Turkey, and with his distin- 
guished ability, was unable to learn the Turkish language, does 
it not only emphasize the necessity for providing some method 
for teaching American citizens the Turkish language in order 
that they may perform the necessary service? 

Mr. TEMPLE. It seems to me it is necessary, if the diplo- 
matic and consular work is to be carried on by Americans who 
are loyal to this country, to teach our own people these lan- 
guages, and to begin when they are young enough to learn them, 

Mr. LITTLE. That emphasizes the point I am making. 
There was not anyone in Egypt talking Turkish. 

Mr. TEMPLE. But they teach some of the other languages 
used in that country and referred to in line 2, page 6. 

Mr. LITTLE. They teach Arabic out there. The point is 
made clear by the question of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY]. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE] 
did not say how many of those students there are on the record. 

Mr. TEMPLE. The gentleman knows very well that we have 
broken off diplomatic relations with Turkey, and that all of the 
diplomatic and consular officers were removed, and we are now 
looking after American interests under an informal arrangement 
by means of an American commission as distinguished from an 
embassy or legation, and are making only partial progress. I 
call the gentleman's attention to testimony which appears in the 
committee hearings, as follows: 


The situation all over Europe is anomalous; and the action is not 
to be determined by any prewar principle of international law. In 
Turkey we have a high commissioner who is an admiral; we have a 
commissioner who was formerly American consul general, and we have 
several consular officers who do not function as consular officers, but 
are unofficial assistants to the high commissioner and the commissioner. 
It is very necessary that those officials be there as observers and 
workers in cooperation with the representatives of the allied Govern- 
3 at those places, for the protection of legitimate American in- 
erests. 


Outside of the State Department nobody knows, I presume, 


Mr. LITTLE. As I said, if I do not get any higher welcome | whether additional adjustments have been made within the 
than I have so far with my suggestions, it would not be a wise | last week or in the last 24 hours. 

Mr, LITTLE. How many do you find in the record? 

Mr. TEMPLE. The record is ayailable to the gentleman. 
Now, these interpreters, American citizens, who learn the lan- 
guages of the various parts of the Turkish Empire 


thing to do it. But if the gentleman advises me to do it, I will 
be very glad to do so. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Kansas 
has spoken of the institutions to be found within the Turkish 
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catch the question that the gentleman from Kansas asked and 
what the gentleman's answer was, 

Mr. TEMPLE. His ynestion was how many student in- 
terpreters there are now. I say our whole Diplematic and 
Consular Service has heen withdrawn from Turkey and has not 
been restored. It is impossible to tell how much progress has 
been made from day to day in the reestablishment of this work 
through the American mission in the Turkish Empire. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. There are no student inter 
preters needed in Turkey at the present time? 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. There is one in Egypt and there 
are two in Japan and there are five in China and one in Siam. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Have we not passed upon the ques- 
tion as to whether or not we are to have these 10 interpreters? 

Mr. TEMPLE. There is an amendment still pending. That 
is what is under discussion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. ý 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, did I not have an amendment 
pending before that was to be voted upon? 

The CHAIRMAN. No. It was 2 motion in opposition to the 
amendment. The Chair will state that when the cominittee 
adjourned on Saturday the committee was dividing on the 
paragraph on line 24 of page 6. The question is on agreeing 
to that item. 

The item was agreed to. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will read. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES, FOREIGN MISSIONS, 


To enable the President to 1 at the public expense all such 
stationery, blanks, records, and other books, seals, presses, flags, and 
signs us he shall think necessary for the several embassies and legations 
in the transaction of their business, and also for rent, repairs, postage, 
telegrams, furniture, 8 including exchange of same, mes- 
senger service, compensa of kavasses, guards, dragomans, and por- 
ters, including compensation of interpreters, and the compensation of 
dispatch agents at London, New York, San Francisco, and New Or- 
leans, and for traveling and miscellaneous expenses of embassies and 
le: tions, and for printing in the Department of State, and for loss on 
bills of exche: to and m embassies and lena ions. ineluding such 
Joss on bills of exchange to officers of the United States courts for 
Chinn, and payment in advance of plions fer newspapers (for- 
7810 ore domestic) under this appropriation is hereby authorized, 
„000. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the Inst word. 

The CHATRMAN, The gentieman from Iowa moves to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, the total sum appro- 
priated by this paragraph, $810,000, for the expenses of em- 
bassies, seems like a very large sam, but I have no doubt the 
committee went over it carefully, as they have done with respect 
to all the items in this bill, the framing of which I very much 
commend, and it is probably justified. 

I listened with much interest to the remarks of the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bza], made when the rule was offered to-day, 
and with most of what he said I entirely agree. He seemed, 
however, to be somewhat concerned with reference to n matter 
that never has caused me any worry of late years. If I under- 
stood correctly the subject to which he was referring, I take it 
that he had in mind the salaries which are paid to our am- 
bassadors and ministers. Complaint has been constantly made 
that they were not sufficient, and that by reason of that fact 
they had to be filled, as is sometimes stated—and I think the 
gentleman from Ohio himself so said—from the ranks of the 
idie rich. 

Now, there was a time when it was highly important as to 
who should fill these ambassadorial posts. Years ago, before 
the Atlantic cables were established, communication took some- 
times a month, and in the early days of the Republic sometimes 
two months. The ambassador had to conduct the international 


ington. At the present day, however, the cable is at his instant 
command, and he gets his directions every day, and sometimes 
every hour, from here, The principal thing that he does is to 
make speeches which are noncommittal in nature. He ought to 
be a very affable man, a very attractive man in personality, 
one who will get along with everybody, give no offense, and do 
but little that will commit his Government to anything what- 
ever, except as he is instructed from Washington. For that 
reason I see no reason why these posts should not be filled by 
wealthy men. It is altogether different from the situation that 
would be presented if we undertook to fill the ranks of this 
Assembly or of the Senate solely with wealthy men, in which 
event the greater portion of our citizens wouid not be repre- 
sented at all. 

Mr. BAER. Does not the gentleman think that would bo 
daugerous, in view of the advantages that these men would have 
in trade relations, which is very important? These men might 
be connected with large corporations, which would make it in- 
expedient for us to confine it simply to wealthy men. If you 
confine these appointments, with all the information that they 
obtain with regard to foreign trade, to men of wealth, it would 
be dangerous. I think we ought to pay our ambassadors enough 
to secure the services of efficient men. I think we should pay 
them even double, if necessary, so that they would have plenty 
on which to live in decency and would be respected by the people 
of foreign nations. I do not think this is the place to economize, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The consuls have more to do with trade 
relations than the ambassadors themselves, The, positions of 
consuls ought not to be filled solely with the ranks of wealthy 
men. But the principal qualification of an ambassador is to 
appear well in high society, to handle himself in a creditable 
manner in the midst of che society in which he is presented. He 
should be, as I said, agreeable and affable to all, and very often 
a poor man might not be so well qualified in that respect. More- 
over, he often is compelled to entertain in a very expensive 
manner, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, may I proceed for two 
‘minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
‘consent to proceed for two minutes more, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. A poor man, I say, might not be so 
well qualified te shine in that class of society as one who has 
spent all his life in their midst. Our ambassadors have dis- 
tinguished themselves of late years, not so much by wirt they 
have done ss by what they have not done. They have not got 
our Nation into any trouble. They have always expressed 
themselves in an agreeable way toward the nations to which 
they were accredited. They often distinguish ‘themselves as 
after-dinner speakers. They promote friendly social relations 
and create mutual good feeling, and use their money in lavish 
entertainment. That is what they are principally for, at the 
present time. They control nothing of the important matters, 
and for that reason I think we might well use their wealth in 
this manner. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, will ‘the centieman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Do these foreign ambassadors have anything to 
do with the determining of the policy of this Government in 
foreign countries, such aus the policy in Mexico? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. They do not and ought not to, in my 
opinion. 

Mr. SMITH of IHinois. Is there anything in the bill that 
compels a man to be rich or poor in order to be an ambassador? 

Mr. ROGERS. It is what is not in the bill that has that 
effect. 

Mr. BAER. If the ambassador does not get enough salary, 
unless he is rich, he can not live over there. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It is said that our ambassadors can 
not live in proper style on the sums that are appropriated for 
that purpose. Probably they can not if they make the display 
and go through the pomp and ‘ceremony that for ages has at- 
tached to their position. Many of us, like myself, consider all 
this as a legacy of folly inherited from the days when kings 
were considered divine and their representatives were expected 
by their gilded trappings and retinues of servants to exemplify, 
fhe greatness and wealth of their sovereign lords. If some 
wealthy man wants to spend his money in this idle show, which,, 
to my mind, is as senseless as a peacock’s strut with his tail 
feathers extended, let him do it; but I am opposed to using the 
people’s money for that purpose. 
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Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
amend this paragraph by inserting a comma after the word 
“ expenses,” in line 2, which the context clearly requires. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to insert a comma after the word“ expenses,” 
in line 2. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Dowett haying taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate 
had passed without amendment the bill (H. R. 11606) for a 
bridge over the Wabash River. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

S. 8451. An act authorizing and directing the United States 
Shipping Board to adjust and pay the claims of wooden-ship 
builders arising out of the prosecution of the war, and for other 
purposes. 

CONSULAR AND DIPLOMATIC APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green], 
in a much milder and more genteel fashion than that employed 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers] on last 
Saturday, seems to have sought to minimize the dignity and 
functions of our foreign ambassadors and ministers. Gentlemen 
who were in the Chamber on last Saturday will recall that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, while the question of the ap- 
propriation for ambassadors to Russia, Turkey, and Austria- 
Hungary was under discussion, sought to characterize these 
gentlemen, not by name but by a sweeping charge, as mere 
ficureheads, and later on in his discussion he referred to some 
of the United States ministers serving in recent years at least 
as having been “scum of the earth.” Now, I take it that since 
we were then discussing the ambassadors at Petrograd, Turkey, 
and Austria-Hungary, the gentleman in employing the language 
„ figureheads ” must have referred to some of the gentlemen 
representing this country at those courts in the recent past. 

I repudiate and denounce the proposition that an ambassador 
representing this country in a foreign capital should not possess 
large ability, and I also deny that those who have represented 
this country within the last few years have been lacking in those 
qualities. I wonder if the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Rocrers] in using the word “figurehead” could have referred 
to Mr. Francis, of Missouri, who rose from a newsboy on the 
streets of St. Louis to be the governor of a great State, and who 
so acceptably and capably performed the duties of ambassador 
to Russia? I wonder if the gentleman from Massachusetts could 
have referred to Mr. Morgenthau, the distinguished gentleman 
who, though I understand he was born in a foreign land, ren- 
dered such patriotic service during the war? I wonder if he 
could have referred to Mr. Penfield, who served at Vienna? I 
wonder, if he had no reference to those gentlemen, if he in- 
cluded within his description Mr. Sharp, a former Member of 
this House, who at Paris during the troublous times of the war 
represented the interests of this Government so efficiently and 
so admirably as to meet the approval of the whole Nation? Or, 
if he did not refer to any of these gentlemen, perhaps he had 
in his mind that other representative of this Government, Mr. 
Brand Whitlock, who at Brussels during the time of the German 
invasion succored the needy and interceded for the helpless and 
held the one lone outpost of justice and of right amidst that 
savage storm? 

I repudiate the doctrine as suggested by the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Green] that because of the cable it is not necessary 
for our representatives to be men of large ability and wide 
vision. It is very easy for one who has not the proper qualifica- 
tions to involye this country in troubles with foreign powers. 
It is very easy to do that which he should not do or to fail to do 
that which he should do and thereby bring about a very critical 
state of affairs. Of course he should be in communication with 
Washington by cable, because all our ambassadors are repre- 
sentatives of the President of the United States, who under the 
Constitution is given the power to carry on the foreign affairs 
of this Government, and who is responsible for their discharge; 
but that fact does not necessarily imply that his agents or 
servants should not be men of large ability and wide experience, 
and I utterly denounce such a proposition, 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be recognized in oppo- 
sition to the pro forma amendment, to reply to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Can not the gentleman address his remarks 
to the next paragraph? 


Mr. LITTLE. I want to speak right now in answer to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Connatty] wisely suggested 
that the American ambassadors ought to be men of ability. 
That is true. It is singularly unfortunate that more talent is 
not called into that service. The reason is this: It has been 
heralded abroad for a long time that nobody except a rich man 
can afford to take one of these positions. That is done with 
the direct purpose of preventing men of ability from going 
after them. Both parties select for these positions men who 
have contributed to their campaign funds and who, as the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] suggested, have pleasing address 
and can get along without breaking the window panes, and who 
are sent over there in the hope that they will get through with- 
out getting us into trouble. For that reason there is no demand 
for these positions by men of real ability who have not independ- 
ent means. 

In the old days an ambassader was the personal representative 
of his king, and when he went to another capital he represented 
his king and was entitled to the same courtesy and attention and 
ceremonies that his king would be because he was the king's 
personal representative. So, it was a great thing to be an am- 
bassador. All that remains of that now is the old custom of be- 
ing ceremonious. It is the one place on earth where fine clothes 
are the principal distinguishing characteristic of the function. 
As has been suggested here, the business is largely done from 
the capitals of the respective countries, and not through the am- 
bassador. The wiser and better he is, the better it is for his 
country, but if we could get rid of the idea that nobody except a 
rich man can go, we would haye some ability in these positions, 
and we would not be told that they were such figureheads. There 
is not much to it. Of course, the consular office is the place 
where the principal business is done. Practically all of any im- 
portance is done through the consul, and the committee can not 
go too far in backing up the Consular Service, and in sending 
American citizens with strong arnis and strong minds to extend 
our business relations abroad, and they can not go too far. I 
wish we could get away from the ideas of these ceremonies and 
fancy clothes, and these idle men. I said to an ambassador 
once, What do you do at home?” He said, “I try as hard as 
I can to do nothing.” He had so much money that he did not 
have to work, and he did not want to work. The idea apparently 
is to select an ambassador who has got so much money that he 
does not have to work at home, and send him abroad. ‘That 
ought to be stopped. 

Mr, LAZARO. The gentleman understands that when we send 
an ambassador to a foreign country he must follow their customs. 
Is not that true? 

Mr. LITTLE. No. Why should he? 

Mr. LAZARO. He must attend the functions to which he is 
invited. He must become friendly. 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. He has got to have a set of evening 
clothes and a white shirt. 

Mr. LAZARO. The gentleman must know that it costs money 
to do that. 

Mr. LITTLE. Benjamin Franklin did not have money, and I 
have never heard that he made a failure. Who are the repre- 
sentatives of France, England, and Italy here? What difference 
does it make whether they go to parties or not? How does that 
assist them in doing the business of their countries? An ambas- 
sador is sent to attend to certain duties, and it does not make any 
difference whether he has a dress suit or not. That does not 
assist him to carry out the business of his Government. If it 
does we have a mighty cheap set of skates down there, and the 
same everywhere else. It is not the man who is successful in 
society that makes the best ambassador; it is the man of ability 
and good sense, whether he goes to a party or not. 

Mr. LAZARO. I do not mean that it is the man who does 
society the best, but at the same time if an ambassador is in- 
vited to functions he must be courteous and accept. 

Mr. LITTLE. A college professor as poor as skim milk may 
be courteous and a man of good sense. There are several Mem- 
bers of Congress who haye not enough money to sustain them 
through life, but who would make good ministers, Wealth is 
not necessary to an ambassadorship. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

STEAM LAUNCH FOR EMBASSY AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Hiring of steam launch for use of embassy at Constantinople, $1,800. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question 
for information. I move to strike out the last word. Here is 
$1,800 for a steam launch over in Constantinople. Why do you 
want to have a launch when you have nobody to ride in it? 

Mr. PORTER. The money will not be used unless there is 
somebody there to use it. It might be mere correct to say that 
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the American Government has a representative in Constanti- 
nople who may have use for the launch. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would like to say, while I have the five min- 
utes, that I overlooked these items on page 7, and thought that 
the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monprtt] was going to take 
care of that proposition, and he would cut down the estimates 
about $200,000, and possibly have offered an amendment himself, 
but he has left me, and I have no encouragement, and stand 
no show in getting a reduction of the bill unless the chairman 
of the steering committee helps me, Therefore I did not call 
the attention of the House to that item, which is about twice as 
large as it was in 1917. Possibly we could have saved $200,000 
to the program of the gentleman from Wyoming. But I want 
to say that I am gratified that my friend from Ohio has set me 
straight on this economy program of this committee. In the 
report it says that the committee has saved $3,070,000 from the 
estimates of the department. I thought that was the work of 
the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monprtr] and the steering 
committee and the Foreign Affairs Committee. I thought we 
ought to congratulate them, but my friend from Ohio [Mr. Brae], 
a member of the committee, informs the House that this econ- 
omy was not effected by the steering committee or by Mr. Mon- 
PELL or by the Committee on Foreign Relations, but it really was 
effected by the Secretary of State. He says that the Secretary 
of State told him that they could cut it out. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not recall in any period of the last 
two Congresses that the gentieman from North Carolina, chair- 
man of the steering committee, endeayored to cut down the 
appropriations. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, we never had any steering committee. 
We believed in and had confidence in the committees and their 
qualifications, and that they would do the right and proper thing, 
We did not have any steering committee where one man is 
worth 25 votes. The gentleman from Philadelphia, Mr. Moore, 
and now Mr. Darrow, is considered by your plan of organization 
to be worth 25 times as much, with 25 times more sense and 
25 times more judgment, with 25 times more influence, than 
your distinguished leader Mr. Monpretr. We did not have 
committees appointed in that way. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman is talking at cross pur- 
poses. I was not speaking of the committee on committees. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We did not have one. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I was talking of the steering committee. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We did not have a steering committee. 

Mr. BAER. The gentleman from North Carolina is talking 
about the committee on committees, 

Mr, LONGWORTH. The gentleman from North Carolina 
always refuses to discuss that, 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman from North Dakota does not 
understand his own organization and none of the other Republi- 
cans understand it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

Mr. LONGWORTH, I hope the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina can have his time extended so as to answer my question. 
I think it is important that the gentleman explain the work of 
his steering committee. [Cries of " Regular order !”] 

Mr. BLANTON. The regular order is, Is there objection? 
If the leader on this side of the House can not have five minutes 
I object and I make the point of order that no quorum is present. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If the Republicans do not want me to tell 
them about their own organization—— 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I would like to have the gentleman tell 
us about his steering committee. > 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise, 

The question was being taken, when Mr. Rocers asked for 
tellers. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I submit that it is out of 
order when the Chair has found that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. ROGERS. The Chair has not announced that there was 
no quorum present. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; but he knows that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on ordering tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers Mr. 
Rocers and Mr, Branton, 

The committee divided. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman from North Carolina can 
have five minutes, I will withdraw the point of no quorum be- 
fore the announcement is made. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina is 
recognized. The gentleman from Texas withdraws his point of 
no quorum., 

Mr. BLANTON, 
point of no quorum. 

The tellers reported that there were 2 ayes and 55 noes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The tellers report on this vote that the 
ayes are 2 and the noes are 55, so the committee refuses to rise. 
The gentleman from North Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. The 
gentleman from Texas has made a point of order that there is 
no quorum present. That is pending. Pending the point of 
order that there is no quorum present the motion was made that 
the committee rise. That has been voted down. The point of 
order that no quorum is present is still pending unless the gen- 
tleman withdraws it. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman from North Carolina is 
recognized, I will withdraw it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman from 
Texas to withdraw his point of order, and the Chair has recog- 
nized the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. BLANTON. I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN, .The gentleman from Maryland makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred and three Members 
present, a quorum. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I congratulate the Chair 
on his arithmetic, although I counted more than the Chairman 
did. I really do not want to appear discourteous to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. LONGWORTH]. I really had nothing to say, 
but he asked me a question, and I was cut off, so that it made 
it appear that I was very discourteous. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman will pardon me, but 
he took five minutes a few moments ago in evading an 
answer to my question. Now, will he take these five minutes 
in answering it? I am referring to the steering committee, 
and the gentleman was speaking about the committee on com- 
mittees. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, since I have been in Congress the Demo- 
erats have never had a steering committee, for the reason that 
the chairman of the various legislative committees were se- 
lected only with reference to-their superior qualifications for 
the position. We had no such method as now prevails in the 
Republican organization at all. We appointed all committees 
with reference to the qualification of the men appointed upon 
them, and it was neyer necessary for them to have an overlord 
or boss. We never jacked them up and said, “ Here is what 
we want you to do or not to do.” They reported out the 
various bilis, and they were accepted as such because we had 
confidence in their judgment, wisdom, and patriotism. While 
I was the majority leader I never had to call anyone down, 
because they always did the proper thing; and to show you 
that they did the proper thing, my friend LonawortH voted 
for everything that was reported out, except one bill—yes; 
he voted for the revenue bill—in 1916; so you see our com- 
mittees had sense enough to legislate and recommend legisla- 
tion themselves. It was legislation that appealed not only to 
our approval and judgment but to that of Mr. LONGWoORTH and 
the judgment of many others on the Republican side. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman is speaking of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 
The discussion that is now proceeding has nothing to do with 
the measure under consideration and the motion to strike out 
the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am going to get to the point of how this 
bill comes in here—— 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, the gentleman told us about that this 
morning. I insist upon the point of order. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am not going to insist on violating the 
rules. Of course, if the gentleman from Massachusetts does 
not want all of the Republicans present to know the manner 
of their organization and what unheard-of methods they have 
adopted, such as were never before adopted in a legislative 
body in the world 

Mr. WATSH. Mr. Chairman, I insist upon the point of 
order. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Then, of course, I shall have to wait. Only 
about half a dozen of you know how it is done. Š 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 


No, Mr. Chairman; I do not withdraw the 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


ALLOWANCE TO “WIDOWS OR HEIRS OF DIPLOMATIC OFFICERS WHO DIB 
ABROAD. 


Payment under the provisions of ‘section 1749 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States to the widows or heirs at law of diplomatic or 
consular officers of the United States dying in foreign countries in the 
discharge of their duties, $5,000. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I offer to amend by inserting 
the words“ or consular ” after the word “diplomatic,” in line 13. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 9, line 13, after the word “diplomatic” insert the words “and 
e 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To enable the Secretary of State to mark the changes gy fel make the 


the Territory of a and the 
the Alaskan 


as are necessary; and more ve mapping, 
ursuant to the treaty of April 11, 1908, between the United States and 


reat soto es of the Jand and 
x d nder existing 


tat established u 
tevin llge: CR mg Secretary of State, 


these objects : 
a riatio 
— and 


e, 
Canada,” may be made to the er on the part of the 


commission 
United States and by 1 to chiefs of who shall give 
bond under such rules and regulations.and in such sum as the Secretary 
of State may direct, and accounts arising under adv: be ren- 
through and by the comniissioner on the part of the United States 
rtment as under advances heretofore made to 

That . the commissioner is . — from 


day. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Chairman, on page 12, line 8, after 
the wi „Washington,“ I move to insert the words “and from 
his regular place of residence.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers ‘an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 12, line 8, after the word “Washington” insert the words “and 
from regular place of residence.“ 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, on that I reserve the point of 
order. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Chairman, I do not aim this amend- 
ment at this particular individual, but I expect to offer a 
similar amendment at other places in the bill in respect to 
other commissions of this kind. My understanding is—and I 
do not know that this has been true recently, but my attention 
has been called to at least one case in which a commissioner 
of this kind had spent a good deal of time at his regular 
residence away from Washington, and while at home was claim- 
ing to have been performing part of his duties, and since he 
was away from Washington had been collecting his 58 per day 
expense account. I do not make the charge against the man 
performing this particular service, but it does seem to me 
it is a very fair provision to insert in respect to all of these 
commissions that if the commissioner is at home where his 
regular residence is, he shall not be allowed to collect $8 a day 
expenses “because he happens to be away from Washington 
and may be performing some of his duties, such as the pre- 
paring of reports and things of that kind. If he chooses to go 
‘to his regular residence it does not seem to me that he ought 
to be allowed to collect per diem expenses. I take it that as 
far as the point of order is concerned it is a limitation on the 
appropriation and under the Holman rule it would be in order. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, the committee accepts the 
amendment. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, right there I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania ‘a question. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, the committee can not accept 
an amendment with a point of order reserved against it. 

Mr. FLOOD. I would Tike ‘to ask the chairman a question 
while he is on his feet. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair suggests that we dispose now 
first of the point of order. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 


Mr. ‘Chairman, will the gentleman 
state his point of order. 


Mr. WALSH. It is legislation and it does not reduce ex- 
penses. It rather increases them. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. This is right along with that par- 
ticular ‘proviso. It is no more legislation than the proviso 
itself. It seems to me that it would be in order. On the 
other hand, it does not seem to me to be anything more than 
a ae and limitation on the language of the second 
proviso. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, still further reserving the 
point of order, do I understand the gentleman's amendment is 
to insert after the word “ Washington,” in line 8, “from his 
official place of residence“? 

Mr. CONNALLY. From his regular place of residence. A 
further limitation that I would suggest to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation of 
the point of order. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

I ‘rise to ask of the chairman of the committee what the un- 
expended balance in this section amounts to, and also, if it 
would not be cut of order, I would like to know what the un- 
expended balance appropriated in section 9 refers to? I am 
absolutely opposed to the reappropriation of those unexpended 
balances, because I do not think the House knows just what it 
is appropriating when that matter is not gone into more fully. 
And I would like to ask the chairman—— 

Mr. PORTER. ‘So far as the boundary commission is con- 
cerned, the balance will all be used before the end of the fiscal 
year. There is an wnexpended balance in the emergency fund. 
Mr. Carr, who appeared before the committee, ‘stated that it 
would be impossible for him to say how much the unexpended 


nited ‘balance would be on account of the nature of the fund. They 


might have use for $100,000 or $200,000 in the next three or four 
months, and they might not have to use $100. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, as I said the other day, I 
think it is very bad practice for this House to appropriate lump 
sums and also to reappropriate these unexpended balances, 
because the House is not informed as to what an unexpended 
balance is going to amount to, And it seems to me if the depart- 
ment asks for a certain amount of money for the next fiscal 
‘year we ought to appropriate the definite sum of money that 
they ask for, or that we think they ought to have, and there 
ought not to be any doubt in carrying these old accounts from 
one year after another. For years, since I have been on this 
Foreign Affairs Committee, these unexpended balances have 
‘been ‘carried right along on the books of ‘the department. I do 
not suppose they have ever ‘been closed at the end of the year, 
because the reappropriation carries it over to the next year and 
to the next year after that; and so we go on appropriating unex- 
pended balances in these bills year after year. I think it is 
very bad practice, and I think we should consider it, and we 
certainly ought to get out of the habit of appropriating these 
sums without the knowledge of the House and not knowing just 
what they amount to. 

I felt that I ought to say something about this, and I do hope 
the committee in its next bill will try to get away from that and 
‘try to appropriate, as I have said, definite sums for the various 
fiscal years in ‘accordance with what the gentlemen think is 
right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Connatry]. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last ‘two words. 

I would like to ask the chairman of the committee ‘how long 
this commission has been in existence? I think it is beyond my 
memory entirely, and I would like to know how long it is. 

Mr. PORTER. I want to say it was provided by a convention 
in 1903. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 

Mr. PORTER. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Are they ever going to get through? 

Mr..PORTER. If the gentleman will pardon me, I will answer 
him. 

The commissioner has done a splendid piece of work. He has 
completed all of the field work. The line has all been monu- 
mented, with the exception of possibly two or three months of 
work. All of the data are now in Washington, and they are 
assembling it so as to make the necessary maps. The commis- 
sioner impressed the members of the committee with the fact 
that he was extremely efficient and extremely diligent. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Is there but one commissioner now? 

Mr. PORTER. Just one; yes, sir. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman has not, as I understand, 
fully answered my question as to when they would be through? 


Some 16 or 17 years ago, then? 
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Mr. PORTER. I asked the commissioner that question, and 
he said he thought it would take three or four years to complete 
the office work and assemble all of this data and put it in the 
form of maps so that the official report could be made. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. What is the salary of the commissioner? 

Mr. PORTER. Five thousand dollars. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Well, I am not surprised that it will be 
continued for three or four years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU AT BRUSSELS FOR THE REPRESSION OF THE AFRICAN 
SLAVE TRADE. 


To meet the share of the United States in the expense of the ial 
bureau created by article 82 of the general act concluded at Brussels 
any 2, 1890, for the repression of the African slave trade and the re- 
striction of the importation into and sale in a certain defined zone of 
the African Continent of firearms, ammunition, and spirituous liquors 
for the year 1921, $125. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina 
moves to strike out the last word, 

Mr. KITCHIN. I want to say to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Porrer] and to the House, and especially to the 
gentleman on my right here, that I made some very honest 
and hearty efforts, unavailing though they were, to help in the 
economy program, reducing items when I was sure they ought 
not to be in here, or could be cut out or reduced. I want to 
make one more effort, and if the committee does not feel that 
it should respond to these appeals for economy, I shall give up, 
the same as Mr. Monvect, and let the gentleman take charge 
himself. 

I am in sympathy with this bill, and I think that the com- 
mittee has done fine work, and I hope that the committee will 
receive some credit for it and that the Secretary of State will 
not get all the credit for this economy. I realize that we must 
have far more appropriations for the Diplomatic and Consular 
Service now than in prewar times, and the committee has given 
a very strong and convincing argument in its report as to why 
we should. I greatly sympathize with them in their statement, 
and I am speaking sincerely now. [Laughter.] 

The reasons for the large increase of appropriations over pre- 
war times are threefold, as contained in the report. First, in 
the prewar period we were frequently a debtor nation. Now 
we are the biggest creditor nation in the world, holding the obli- 
gations ef other nations in the sum of $11,000,000,000 and up- 
ward—all under a Democratic administration. For the 40 or 
50 years of the Republican administrations we were unfor- 
tunately a debtor nation. Now, under Woodrow Wilson, a 
Democratic administration—and this committee in its report 
is absolutely right about that—we are the largest creditor na- 
tion in the world. I want our Democratic friends to put a peg 
there. That is one great change in our international relations. 

Mr. BAER. Can the gentleman assure us that we will get 
our money back? = 

Mr. KITCEHIN. I can not yield. The second reason that is 
given for these increased appropriations is that in the prewar 
period we were without a merchant marine. To-day we have 
Over 6,000,000 tons of shipping flying the American flag and 
carrying the products of the industries and farms of America 
to all the markets of the world. For 40 or 50 years of Republi- 
can rule less than 10 per cent of our American products were 
sent abroad in American bottoms. More than 90 per cent of 
American products were sent out to the markets of the world 
in foreign bottoms, foreign ships flying the foreign flag. But 
to-day, under a Democratic administration, this committee in 
its report solemnly assures us that our merchant marine has 
grown from nothing to 6,000,000 tons, a larger tonnage than 
any nation except Great Britain. Every man ought to be proud 
of this wonderful accomplishment of the Democratie adminis- 
tration. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The third reason the committee give for these increased ap- 
propriations is that we practically now control the gold supply 
of the world. For 40 or 50 years, under Republican rule, we 
were borrowing money from abroad to get enough gold to run 
our own domestic industries and enterprises; but now, to-day, 
under Democratic control, we own aud control the gold supply 
of the world, and every Nation on earth must come to this 
great United States and ask us io lend them gold—a great ac- 
complishment of the Democratic administration. I know that 
if the committee had thought about it one minute they never 
would have put that in the report. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BROWNE. How does the national debt compare now 
with our debt under a Republican administration? 


Mr. KITCHIN. 
this Democratic administration our debt, incurred to win the 
war, has risen considerably; not as much as the Republicans 
wanted it to rise, because they yoted for greater appropriations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 


Well, on account of Republican votes during 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more 
to get on to my amendment. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for five min- 
utes to speak on his amendment. [Laughter.] Does the gen- 
tleman offer an amendment? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; I have an amendment here. I now see 
the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monvetr] present. I was 
going to send for him. Here is another item where we can 
economize. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will send his amendment 
to the desk. 

Mr. KITCHIN. 
to some extent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. > 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, Kirenix: Page 12, line 19, strike out 
“$125 and insert in lieu thereof “ $120.” 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. Now, gentlemen, I have been fighting here 
for economy for four hours to help out the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. Monpetr]. I have tried to save $200,000 in one 
item, and $150,000 in another item, and $138,000 in still an- 
other, and I have made up my mind that if I ean not save $5 
out of this bill I should give up and let the gentleman from 
Wyoming take charge of the whole thing and economize as 
well as he can. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. PORTER. Is the gentleman aware of the fact that that 
is a treaty obligation? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, well, I will not violate any treaty in 
the world. If it is a treaty obligation, I am evidently mis- 
taken in my amendment. If not, I appeal to you let us save 
$5, at least. [Laughter.] If this is a treaty obligation 
and we have solemnly bound ourselves to the countries of the 
world, as it were, in a league of nations to pay $125 a year 
to repress the African slave trade and keep liquor from going 
into a certain zone in Afriea, I will not ask this House and 
my Democratic friends to help me violate a solemn treaty 
obligation. No, sir; I am more afraid the Republicans would 
vote to cut it down anyway. Maybe they would, with the gen 
tleman from Wyoming overlording this committee completely. 
[Laughter.] 

I want to say to the gentleman from Wyoming, if I may be 
permitted to say so in my five minutes, that during his absence 
this committee has violated every tenet of economy in the gen- 
tleman’s program. ‘They have failed to vote for a single amend- 
ment cutting down a single appropriation. 

Now, I shall have to leave. I hope the gentleman from 
Wyoming will take this job and keep up with it, and wherever 
amendments ought to be offered to reduce items in the bill I 
hope he will offer. I suggest one place where he can offer an 
amendment that will result in economy. The appropriation pro- 
vided for this post allowance is $600,000. That was put in there 
in order to enable the department to increase secretaries’ sala- 
ries so as to keep pace with the rise in the cost of living, but 
that was done before we increased the salaries of the secre- 
taries. Now that we have increased the secretaries’ salaries 
a thousand dollars each, which amounts to $130,000, the gentle- 
man from Wyoming can, and in good conscience no doubt he 
will, offer an amendment when we reach that page, page 22, to 
reduce the appropriation of $600,000 to $470,000, which would 
save $130,000. That is perfectly just, perfectly right, and per- 
fectly in accordance with the program of economy. Now, gen- 
tlemen, I am not going to try to help you any more in your 
economy program, You threw me down the very first thirg, 
and I am not going to have anything more to do with you. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from North Carolina IMr. Krrcury] to strike out 
“$125” and insert “$120.” 

Mr. KITCHIN. Since somebody has reminded me that this 
$125 is in conformity with a solemn treaty obligation, I do not 
want to put myself in the light of trying to violate a treaty, be- 
cause I am going to help to keep it in good faith, and I respect- 
fully withdraw the amendment. [Laughter.] 


Yes, sir. Here is an item that we can reduce 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Reserving the right to object, I am very 
much disappointed in the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr, 
Kircut]}. I just came into the House to aid him in his worthy 
effort to reduce this bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We lost the opportunity to reduce it that 
many thousands while the gentleman was absent. 

Mr. MONDELL. I have just come in, only to find the gentle- 
man occupying the time of the House in an effort to reduce the 
bill $1.25. 

SEVERAL Meamers. Five dollars. 

Mr. MONDELL. Five dollars. He now asks unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw his motion. 

Mr. KITCHIN. To keep the treaty. 

Mr, MONDELL. I am very painfully disappointed, but under 
the circumstances I will not object. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the withdrawal of the 
amendment of the gentleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. KREIDER. Reserving the right to object, I think it is 
unreasonable and unfair to the representatives of the Demo- 
cratic Party on the floor of the House to stop their agitation 
for ecqnomy in the usual Democratic way. Whenever there is 
a chance to cut off $5 we see them on the job, but when there is 
a chance to save $5,000,000—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. We are still on the job. 

Mr. KREIDER. They forget that they are present. If the 
$5,000,000 is to be saved, it is up to the Republicans to save it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject——  [Laughter.] 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Regular order! 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is demanded. The 
recular order is, Is there objection? 

Mr. KREIDER, I think we should have a vote on this amend- 
ment, and I object, 

‘The CHAIRMAN, Objection is made to withdrawing the 
amendment. The question is on the amendment of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. KITCHIN]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected, 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. I do this because the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Krrerix] in his last speech called attention to the 
fact that in the report of the chairman of this committee it was 
pointed out that we had long been a debtor nation and that 
now we are a creditor nation to the extent of about $11,000,- 
000,000. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KITCHIN] 
seemed to think the credit for that ought to belong to the Demo- 
cratic, Party. He further pointed to the item in the report 
which refers to the increased shipping that is flying the Ameri- 
can flag on the seas, and again he wanted to lay claim for the 
credit for that to the Democratic Party. 

I want sincerely to ask the gentleman from North Carolina, 
Does he also claim credit for the Democratic Party for the 
70,000 graves of American manhood, the cleanest, purest, and 
brightest that ever lived under the Stars and Stripes? Does 
the Democratic Party want credit for those 70,000 graves, those 
70,000 boys, in each of whose homes there is a vacant chair? 
Does the gentleman from North Carolina want to claim credit 
for the Democratic Party for the fact that there are over 
100,000 boys in this country compelled to go through life with- 
out an arm or without a leg or with their faces disfigured be- 
yond recognition? It seems to me that the gentleman from 
North Carolina has been in Congress too long and occupies too 
high a place in the esteem of the public, not only among the 
Democrats but, may I advise him, among the Republicans as 
well, to make light of a bill of this kind and to treat with ridi- 
cule and burlesque a thing that ought to be sacred to every 
American. As far as giving the Democratic Party credit for 
our being a creditor nation, there were many millions of Ameri- 
cans who were not Democrats. who gave just as loyally of their 
sons and just as generously of their dollars in order that the 
Greit War might be won with the minimum of sacrifice. The 
immediate and unusual prosperity that has come to America is 
not due to any act passed by the Democratic Party while in 
power. It is due to a disaster, to a calamity that struck the 
human race, and I deplore the fact, as a member of the opposite 
party, that the gentleman should allow his words to go out to 
this country in a spirit of jest, because many a mother will say, 
“T wonder if I owe to the Democratic Party the sacrifice of my 
son?” 

Mr. KITCHIN. I move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. PORTER. I &sk unanimous consent that the debate on 
this item close in fiye minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that debate on this paragraph close in five 
minutes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will say to the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio that I only claimed credit for what the report gives 
us credit for. I do not claim credit for the Democratic Party 
for the 100,000 Americans who were killed over there or for the 
nearly 200,000 who were wounded. Who eyer heard me claim- 
ing any credit for the Democratic Party for that? If I had had 
my way, not one of them would have been killed or wounded. 
I so voted, but practically every Republican in the House, as 
well as every Democrat in the House voted for the war, It 
was not a Democratic war. It was not a Republican war. It 
was an American war, and of course I will not give credit for 
it to either party. I think the Republican Party is entitled to 
as much credit for the 100,000 men who were killed or died and 
for the 200,000 men who were wounded as the Democratic Party, 
and I have not tried to take any credit from the Republitan 
Party on that. But I will tell you what we Democrats do claim 
credit for. When those 200,000 boys came back—boys with 
arms and legs shot off or with eyes shot out—and the ques- 
tion before this House was how to rehabilitate those boys, your 
party almost to a man voted against a $4,000,000 appropriation, 
while we Democrats voted for $4,000,000 to help make life worth 
living for those boys. [Applause.] We do claim that we have 
done and will continue to do all in our power to help these 
maimed, crippled boys. We sent them abroad to risk their lives 
and limbs, and when they were brought back here wounded and 
maimed I do want to resent and protest against the action of 
the Republicans in Congress in refusing to give them the little 
pittance of $4,000,000 to help rehabilitate them. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The ju of the said court and the district attorney shall, when the 
sessions of the court are held at other cities than 8 , receive in 
addition to their salaries their necessary actual mses during such 
sessions, not to exceed $8 per day each, and so much as may be neces- 
sary for said purposes during the fiscal ear ending June 80, 1921, is 
hereby appropriated, $30,400: Provided, That in probate and adminis- 
tration proceedings there shall be collected by said clerk, before enterin 
the order of final distribution, to be paid into the Treasury of the Unite 
States, the same inheritance taxes from time to time collected under the 


laws enacted by the Congress of the United States from the estates of 
8 residing within the territorial jurisdiction of the United 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Pa 16, line 17, after the colon strike out balance of paragraph 
and insert: 


„Provided, That hereafter in each private and administration 
proceeding in said courts there shall be, and is hereby, levied on each 
respective estate and there shall be assessed and collected by the 
clerk of the court before entering the order of final distribution, to 
be paid into the Treasury of the United States, as fees of court, an 
amount of mo ual to the amount of inheritance taxes that would 
be due and collectible under the laws of the United States in the 
ease of the estate of a decedent who resided within the territorial 
jurisdiction of the United States of an equal value.” 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, to that I reserve a point 
of order. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Chairman, I will state to the gentle- 
man from Ohio that the language already contained in the bill 
has been made in order by a special rule. The amendment 
which I offer does not change the effect. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh, yes; the amendment uses the word 
“hereafter,” which makes it not in order. I am simply reserv- 
ing the point of order. I do not know that I will make it. 

Mr. GARNER. The word “hereafter” makes it permanent 
law. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I realize that, and that is one reason why, 
I offer the amendment. 

Mr, LONGWORTH. That makes it subject to a point of 
order. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The gentleman may be correct about that. 
I am not a parliamentary expert. My object in offering the 
amendment is to make clear what I think was the intention of 
the committee in drafting this provision. It seems to me that, 
although we call these amounts fees of courts, in a sense it is 
really the levy of inheritance taxes prevailing in the United 
States on the estates of decedents whose estates are adminis- 
tered by the United States Court for China. It seems to me that 
we ought to make it clear that Congress is levying it nnd col 
lecting it according to the same standards that prevail in the 
United States. The language used in the bill is: 

Provided, That in probate and administration cape? am get mS shail 


be collected by said clerk, before entering the order of final distribution, 
to be paid into the Treasury of the United States, the same inheritance 
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taxes from time to time collected under the laws enacted the Con- 
gress of the United States from the estates of decedents residing with: 
the territorial jurisdiction of the United States. 

I believe that if the chairman of the committee will consider 
the Ianguage of my amendment he will have no objection to it. I 
can see no reason why these citizens who reside in China and 
whose estates pay no inheritance tax by reason of the residence 
of the decedents in China should not contribute to the expenses 
of maintaining the court im China. I can see no reason why 
they should not be forced to pay their share of the administration 
of the United States court in China. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not understand this provision. 
Tre pronte administration proceedings are upon the estates of 
* 2 ` 

Mr. CONNALLY. American citizens residing in China. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. They would not be citizens of the 
United States unless they were residents of the United States. 

Mr. CONNALLY. They might be; there are a great many 
people, I will say to the gentleman from Iowa, who have prop- 
erty in China and are American citizens. I will say that the 
United States court for China was established through treaty 
relations with China which expressly confer upon that court 
jurisdiction not only over the estates but over persons of Ameri- 
can citizens, residents in China, The Chinese laws have no juris- 
diction over American citizens in China. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That is true; but the jurisdiction of 
the court will depend upon the settled principles that apply to 
citizens of this country. I should suppose that a man’s citizen- 
ship in this country would depend somewhat on his intention as 

to coming back here. 

5 Mr. CONNALLY. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Iowa—he is a member of the Committee on Ways and Means—if 
the Federal inheritance tax now in force could be collected from 
an estate of an American citizen residing in China, And I would 
like to observe that if it does not, this amendment ought to be 
adopted, because they ought to pay an inheritance tax—I mean 
a Federal inheritance tax, the same as the estate of an American 
citizen residing in the United States would pay. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I agree with the gentleman on that; 
but the point I raised, and which I am not absolutely sure 
about, is one upon which I would like information. At first 
blush it seems to me as if the whole proviso was not necessary. 
However, it may be necessary. 

Mr. CONNALLY. We had the judge of the United States 
court for China before us, and he gave it as his opinion that 
the Federal inheritance-tax law did not apply to American citi- 
zens residing in China. It was on his approval and at his sug- 
gestion that the committee inserted this language in the bill, in 
order that the inheritance tax from the estates of American 


citizens might be paid and help to defray the expenses of that 


court and maintain the court. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I haye not examined personally into 
the subject, and I will yield to the judgment of the judge of 
the court for China and the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wishes to say that the rules of 
the House provide that the paragraph be permitted to remain in 
the bill, and it may be perfected by a germane amendment; but 
that does not permit an amendment which would add additional 
legislation. It has been held that an amendment on all fours 
with this was out of order. The Chair sustains the point of 
order. i 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
offer the amendment with the word “ hereafter” stricken out, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not make the ruling on 
the word “hereafter,” but on the general proposition that it 
adds new legislation to the existing legislation in the bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Has the attention of the Chair been called 
to the language of the bill as it stands on page 16? That is 
new legislation, if the Chair please, and that was made in order 
this morning by the special rule. 

The 
amendment would be in order, if it is germane. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I would like to know wherein it is not 
germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not hold that it is not 
germane. The Chair simply holds that while it is germane, it 
saon new legislation to the legislation carried on page 16 of the 
bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair will examine 
that language he will see that the intended effect of the lan- 
guage is identical. It simply changes the language in order to 
make it clearer how the clerk will arrive at the amount which 


CHAIRMAN. That is the only reason the gentleman’s | 


he shall be required to collect in each case. The effect of it is 
identically the same, and if the language on page 16, as con- 
tained in the printed bill, is in order, there can be no question 
on earth that my amendment is in order. Since the Chair holds 
that the word “hereafter” does not render it out of order, I 
insist that my original amendment is in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair regrets very much to be 
obliged to differ with the gentleman. If this were on a legisla- 
tive bill, the Chair thinks that he would hold the amendment to 
be in order, but this is an appropriation bill, and what applies 
to a legislative bill does not apply to an appropriation bill. Any- 
thing that adds new legislation to the pending section under the 
rules of the House can not be in order. The Chair sustains the 


point of order, 

Mr. ROGERS. I move to amend, in line 17, by striking out 
the figures “ $30,400” and inserting as a new paragraph at the 
bottom of the page the words and figures Total, $30,400.” 
That is simply an oral change, so as to have the item showing 
the total carried at the end of the provision. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 16, line 17, strike out the figures “ $30,400" and at the bottom 
of the page insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

Total, $30,400.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To defray the actual a n th art of tha 
United Stakes pectin of the “international, High 3 Bror arising 
in such work and investigations as may be approved by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, $25,000, to be expended under the direction of the 
Seeretary of State. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word in order to ask the gentleman in charge of the bill why 
this has been changed from the Secretary of the Treasury to the 
Secretary of State. In the current law, if I read it correctly, it 
says that this expenditure shall be made under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, the committee considered that 
matter very carefully and concluded it would be better to make 
the expenditure under the direction of the Secretary of State 
on account of its diplomatic character. It was formerly under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. TILSON. The bill provides— 
arising in such work and investigation as m 
Secre of the Treasury, $25,000, to be expen 
of the etary of State. 

It was formerly under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. PORTER. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as. follows: 

For salaries and expenses, including salaries of commissioners and 
Salaries of clerks and other employees appointed by the commissioners 
on the part of the United States, with the approval solely of the See- 
retary of State, including rental of offices at Washington, D. C., expense 
of printing, and traveling expenses, and for one-half of all 
reasonable and necessary Joint expenses of the International Joint Com- 
mission incurred under the terms of the treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain concerning the use of boundary waters between the 
United States and Canada and for other purposes, signed January 11, 
1909, $25,000, to be disbursed under the 8 of the Secretary of 
State: Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be expen 
for subsistence of the commission or secretary, except for actual and 
necessary expenses, not in excess of $8 per day each, when absent from 
Washington on official business: And provided further, That no part of 
this appropriation shall be expended for salaries of commissioners in 
excess of $3,500 each per annum. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend on page 19, 
line 12, by inserting after the word “ Washington” the words 
“and from his regular place of residence.” It is the same amend- 
ment that I offered to the other commission. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, we will accept that amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 19, line 12, after the word “ Washington,” insert “and from 
his regular place of residence.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries and expenses of interpreters to consulates and guards. 


Mr: PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend in line 3, page 
23, by inserting the words “ and guards” after the word “ inter- 
preters,” and by striking out in line 4 the words “ and guards.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 


be approved by the 
under the direction 
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The Clerk read as follows; 

Amendment offered by Mr. Perter: Page 23, line 3, after the word 
“ interpreters,” insert the words “and guards,” and in line 4, strike out 
the words “and guards.” 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 3 PASS 

The amendment was greed to. j Sar 

The Clerk read as follows: Spee eee ere 

8 and guards to be employed at consulates, to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of State, $103,700. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. What is the reason for this expenditure and for the 
employment of interpreters to courts and consulates? Is that 
to China, Japan, and Siberia? 

Mr. PORTER. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. And in the Turkish dominions? 

Mr. PORTER. Yes. We lumped the two items. 

Mr. TILSON. Last year there were two items, and the result 
is different. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. We were requested to increase it 
by $15,000 by the Secretary of State, for very good reasons, which 
- he stated. It is an increase of only $15,000. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, there are a good many places 
outside of the oriental countries where expert linguistic assist- 
ance is required. For example, take the new Republic of Jugo- 
slavia. That is made up of several different peoples, who are 
linguistically different. A man to be an efficient and useful 
officer at that legation is expected to speak six different lan- 
guages. It is exceedingly difficult to get a man who can fulfill 
those requirements anywhere. We have insisted from year to 
year in this bill that Americanizing of the service shall go for- 
ward just as fast as possible. But in some places, such as the 
one I have cited, and in the Orient, it has been practically im- 
possible to get the right sort of Americans who could speak sev- 
eral languages. In order to overcome that situation the State 
Department asked this year for a new item for salary of alien 
employees, amounting to $50,000, so that here and there through- 
out the capitals of the world it might be able to procure com- 
petent alien subordinates. The committee was not inclined to 
broaden the capacity of the State Department to go afield and 
hire alien employees to any great extent. But the representa- 
tions of the State Department were so urgent as to certain places 
which are to be raised to legation or embassy rank, as a result of 
the war, or at which consulates have been or may be established, 
that we concluded that we could help out the State Department 
without deviating from our principle by increasing this inter- 
preter item by $15,000. 

So the actual effect of the committee action was to cut down 
by $35,000 net the estimate of the State Department. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman has not explained why in the 
current law it is specified that the expenditure is to be made 
at certain places, naming some 8 or 10 of them. Now, it is 
combined into one item, and no place whatever is named, so 
it might be expended anywhere over the whole world. 

Mr. ROGERS. The fund is not a very large one, and of 
course the need of interpreters is limited to a relatively few 
portions of the world. It seemed to us that a certain degree 
of fluidity or elasticity could not do any harm to the service 
and might make more effective operation possible. Therefore 
we simply grouped the three items into one, so far as the 
amount asked for was concerned, and then cut $35,000 from 
the total. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to ask the chairman a question in refer- 
ence to an item we passed and a claim that is made by the 
chairman. I notice in the report the chairman filed that he 
stated the post-allowances estimate by the State Department 
was $1,800,000. 

Mr. PORTER. That is a mistake of the printer. He made a 
mistake of a million dollars. 

Mr. FLOOD. Then the difference in the estimates of the 
State Department and the amount carried by this bill is less by 
one million 

Mr. PORTER. No; the totals are correct. The original 
manuscript which I sent to the printer shows $800,000, but the 
printer made it $1,800,000, and it was too late to change it. 

Mr. FLOOD. The total of $11,913,000 is correct? 

Mr. PORTER. It is not included in the total. The $800,000 
is included in the total. 

Mr. FLOOD. Then the amount stated in the total is correct? 

Mr. PORTER. Yes. 


The Clerk read as follows: . ? 


EXPENSES, PASSPORT-CONTROL ACT. 


For expenses of regulating entry into the United States, In accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act approved May 22, 1918, and Public 
Act No, 79 of the Sixty-sixth Congress, when the latter act shall have 
become effective, $250,000, in addition to the remaining $150,000 of 
the sum appropriated by section 4 of said Public Act No. 70. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. CONNALLY : Page 25, line 23, at the end of the 
paragraph insert: 

“ Provided, That a fee of $5 shall be collected for each citizen's pass- 
port issued from the pepu maas of State, and a similar fee for each 
visé by United States diplomatic or consular officers on each foreign 
8 to be e 7 the Secretary of State to create a fund 

‘or the carrying into effect of the purposes of this paragraph and the 
reduction of the sum therein appropriated.” 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairnran, I reserve a point of order on 
the amendment. win 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Chairman, I am very much in sympathy 
with the announced intention of the committee to adopt meas- 
ures to reduce expenditures and to adopt a policy of economy. 
All of us ought to exercise the most strict economy of which we 
are capable. As Representatives it is our solemn duty to do so. 
While this item appropriates $250,000 in addition to an unex- 
pended balance of $150,000 already appropriated for carrying 
into effect the passport control act, if the House will adopt the 
amendment which I propose and which I really believe a goodly 
number of gentlemen on the committee favor, every dollar of this 
$400,000 appropriation will remain in the United States Treas- 
ury and not one cent will have to be expended. 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield for a question there? 

Mr. CONNALLY, I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. LITTLE. Is there not a fee now of $2? 

Mr. CONNALLY. One dollar. The present fee, Mr. Chair- 
man, is only $1 for each passport, and a dollar for the viséing 
of a foreign passport when presented to our consuls and diplo- 
matie officers in foreign lands. 

Mr. ROGERS. The fee is $2 in each case, if the gentleman 
will permit. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. Here is the 
statute on the subject. I have it before me. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts is no doubt confused by the fact that when 
a person makes an application for a passport away from Wash- 
ington he is required to pay 50 cents for an affidavit and the 
clerk of the court 50 cents. But that does not go to the State 
Department at all. 

Mr. ROGERS. One dollar for the department and another 
dollar either to the State court or the Federal court where the 
application is made. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is true. 

Mr. ROGERS. The application is made before the Federal 
court and goes into the Federal Treasury, but in the case of 
the visé, which is covered under this paragraph, the unvarying 
fee is $2, according to the testimony before the committee. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Now, I will say to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts that only $1 goes into the Federal Treasury for 
the issuance of a passport. The other goes to a notary public 
or clerk, or somebody. The testimony before our committee 
discloses, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that the Secretary 
favors an increase of the passport fee, and Mr. Carr, of the 
consular department, suggested that by increasing these fees 
the expenses of the department could be materially reduced. 
In the hearings on page 24, Part I, Mr. Carr testified: 

Mr. Rocers. In the earlier hearings before the committee. 

Mr. Carr. The passport bureau itself is collecting fees at the rate 
8 ieee it issued passports at the rate of 150,000 a year here 
Secretary LANstnxo, I think you could make a considerable increase, 

Mr. Cann. It used to be $5 and it was reduced to $1. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, if vou 
really want to economize, if you will adopt this amendment it 
will bring into the Treasury of the United States more, I 
believe, than $1,000,000. The bill appropriates in this one item 
$400,000. To do what? To compensate clerks and employees 
in foreign countries. To do what? To visé passports for for- 
eigners who are desirous of coming to the United States. Now, 
I believe that the Congress of the United States is justified in 
assuming an attitude with reference to such foreigners that 
will require them to contribute at least a part of the expense 
of maintaining that service, and it will not be contended that 
it is not worth $5 to secure the vis¢ of a passport in a foreign 
country. In the case of our own citizens who travel in foreign 
lands, most of them either go there for business purposes or on 
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pleasure trips; and in their case, I submit to this committee, 
they are more than able to pay the small sum of $5 for a pass- 
port. The Government of the United States is now expending 
stupendous sums in maintaining the passport bureau and in 
maintaining its agencies in foreign countries. I believe if the 
members of the majority in this House are sincere in their 
desire for economy, if they really believe we ought to reduce 
expenses, if they believe that all the money ought not to go 
out of the Treasury, but at least a little ought to be brought 
into the Treasury, this amendment should be adopted. I want 
to say to the gentleman—— ; 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS. I understood the gentleman to say that the 
Secretary of State had testified before the committee that he 
believed in this increase. My recollection is otherwise. I won- 
dered if the gentleman could refer to the page of the testimony. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I think I could if the gentleman would give 
me a little more time. - 

` Mr. ROGERS. The testimony en this point appears on pages 
23 and 24 of part 1 of the hearings, and, so far as I know, that 
is the only place where this subject has been discussed by the 
Secretary. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It is in the hearings. I looked it up last 
night. I remember it distinctly. If the gentleman will refer 
te the hearings, part 1, page 24, I think he will find the state- 
ment. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to submit some remarks on the 
point of order, I assume that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Rocers], who I believe it was reserved the point of order, 
will urge the Chair to hold the amendment not in order, because 
it is legislation; but I want to call the attention of the Chair to 
the fact that under the Hoiman rule anything that reduces an 
appropriation, even though it be in its nature legislative, is in 
order on a general appropriation bill. 

By the exact language of the amendment itself it directs that 
these sums be applied by the Secretary of State to create a 
fund—to do what? To carry out the purpose of this section and 
reduce this appropriation. What else do we find? We find in the 
hearings the testimony that here in Washington at least 150,000 
passports are issued each year. An inerease from $1 to $5 
would make quite an increase in revenue. Four dollars per 
head for 150,000 passports would amount to $600,000, a sum 
more than sufficient to wipe out the entire sums appropriated 
in this particular section. This is without taking into account 
the great number in foreign countries. 

I want to call the attention of the Chair to a fact that will 
not be disputed. Under existing law the fee for issuing pass- 
ports is only $1. Under the Holman rule it seems to me obvious 
that this amendment is in order, because its effeet is to reduce 
the appropriation and to reduce the expenditures by reason of 
this particular provision, 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield for a question? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr, REED of West Virginia. The gentleman says the only 
charge now is $1? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. I was at the Department of 
State on day before yesterday with some friends, and I saw 
them pay for a passport. The bill presented was $2. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The gentleman from West Virginia was 
not in the Hall a moment ago when I explained that only $1 
goes to the Federal Government. The other 50 cents is for a 
notary fee and 50 cents for other expenses. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. I am glad to be informed. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It seems to me this would not impose a 
burden on the person applying for a passport. I am not urging 
this as a partisan, but I am urging it here as a Representative, 
believing that when we have an opportunity to thus easily bring 
into the Treasury of the United States more than a million dol- 
lars, which will materially assist in defraying the expenses of 
maintaining this service, we ought not to hesitate to do so. I 
very much hope that the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Rocers] will not make the point of order. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? t 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will be glad to yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I am wondering, in view of the 
discussion by the gentleman, and in view of the fact that this 
whole question was discussed in the committee, why it is that 
the gentleman did not present some sort of provision of this 
kind bias the bill was up for consideration before the com- 
mittee 


Mr. CONNALLY. I will suggest to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Sasarm] did 
bring the matter up. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. My recollection is that the 
whole matter was to be left pending, for time to include this, as 
well as other matters, in the way of new legislation. 

Mr. CONNALLY. As I said a moment ago, I am not urging 
this as a partisan matter. I thought the gentleman had in 
mind some permanent legislation. 

If objection is to be made to the amendment on the ground 
that its effect will be to make permanent the raise in passport 
fees from $1 to $5, I shall be content that the amendment be so 
modified as to make it operative for the life of the present appro- 
priation bill. 

I shall within the next few days introduce a bill providing by 
ee law that passport and visé fees shall be $5 instead 
of $1. 

The records of the Department of State disclose that passports 
are being now issued at Washington at the average rate of 
156,000 per year. Before the war immigrants were arriving in 
the United States on an average of about 1,000,000 annually. 
At the present time the average is 540,000 per year. 

Fees on the present average issuance of passports and inspec- 
tion of passports of aliens will bring into the Treasury nearly 
three and one-half millions of dollars annually. 

When conditions of foreign travel become more settled hun- 
dreds of thousands more tourists will leave the United States 
to visit foreign countries within the next year or two. An in- 
creasing number of other citizens will go abroad in connection 
with foreign trade. Each of them will spend hundreds of dol- 
lars on each trip, and a passport fee of $5 will be a mere bagatelle 
as compared with the expense of such trip and will in no case 
deter a single individual from embarking on such a journey. 
Foreigners will apply to our consulates and embassies in foreign 
countries to have their passports examined and approved for 
entry into the United States. The passport fee of $5 will be to 
. — as compared with the expenses of their voyage, a mere 

e. 

However, in the aggregate the fees if increased will bring into 
the Treasury of the United States annually about two and a 
quarter million dollars more than now received, to assist in de- 
fraying the expenses of maintaining the passport control system. 

American consulates, legations, and embassies are maintained 
in foreign lands for purposes of maintaining international rela- 
tions and for the convenience of American citizens and for the 
protection of their rights as they relate to foreign countries. 

This service in its larger aspect is national in its character. 
It pertains to the welfare of the whole people and the prestige 
of our country. It involves the possibilities of peace and war 
and trade and commerce as they may be affected by our relations 
to the other nations of the earth. 

But as to that portion of the foreign service that deals with ` 
the issuance of passports it may be said that this is a service 
particularly enjoyed by those of our citizens who journey abroad. 
Is it not fair and equitable that they should make at least a 
slight contribution to its maintenance in the payment of a small 
fee for a service which to them is of great value and usefulness? 
Is it not just that foreigners intending to journey to the United 
States should be required to pay a reasonable fee for a service 
which facilitates their entry into the United States? 

It has been urged that the raising of the passport fee con- 
stitutes the levy of a tax. That is only partially true, and yet if 
it were wholly true is not a valid or persuasive argument against 
the amendment. A passport fee is a tax only in a sense that it 
is a tax upon those individuals who derive a particular and 
peculiar benefit or privilege not enjoyed by the public at large. 
It is only a requirement that the enjoyment of a special service 
shall entail on those so enjoying it the duty to at least partially 
compensate the Government for the expenses incurred in ren- 
dering the service. 

The fees collected through an increase in the raise will make 
it possible for the tax laws to bear a little more lightly in some 
other form or feature. The fees collected by the Department of 
State for passports will operate to very materially reduce the 
expenses of that department and to reduce the amounts which 
otherwise would have to be appropriated out of the General 
Treasury. 

If the Congress really desires to lighten the tax burden, if 
gentlemen of the majority party in truth desire to be economical 
in the financial affairs of the United States, they now have an 
opportunity to put into practice their pretentions by the adop- 
tion of this amendment. A little later they will have another 
opportunity of justifying their widely heralded profession by 
passing the bill which I propose to introduce raising the pass- 
port fees from $1 to $5. 
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At this time when the national expenditures are so stupendous 
in their proportions, when unprecedented sums in the form of 
axes must be laid upon the people of the United States to main- 
tain the various agencies of government established for the pro- 
tection of the rights of the people of the United States and the 
convenience of its citizens, the Congress should exercise the 
most careful and painstaking economy in the fiscal affairs of 
the Government. 

Gentlemen, will you refuse or decline to accept this concrete, 
tangible proposal to bring money into the Federal Treasury 
from a source that can contribute it without inconvenience. 
Here is an opportunity to bring money into the Treasury and 
not to take it out of the Treasury. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
make the point of order? 

Mr. ROGERS. I propose to make it, and if the Chair is in 
doubt I would like to be heard on it. I want to say one word, 
however, before the point of order is made. There may be a 
great deal of merit in the fundamental proposal of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. On the other hand, I was 
present during the entire discussion, when the Secretary of State 
and his assistants were before the committee, on these matters 
and allied matters. I listened very carefully, and I have no 
recollection whatever that the Secretary of State advocated 
larger fees. I do not know what the plan of the chairman of the 
committee may be, but I assume that he would say in a matter 
of this importance, where the policy of the country has been 
otherwise for a good many years, that we should go into this 
specifically and carefully and take testimony from all sides, and 
then, if so decided, bring a substantive proposal before the House. 
For that reason and for that reason only, and without seeking to 
prejudge the matter adversely, I make the point of order. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
be heard a moment solely on the point of order. I submit to 
the Chair that the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas is clearly in order under our rules. It is legislation, it 
is true, and apart from the Holman rule it would be out of 
order. Further it will not be in order under the Holman rule, 
unless this particular provision of law proposed by the gentle- 
man from Texas, will operate to bring about a reduction in the 
amount carried in the bill. If it brings about a reduction in 
the amount carried in the bill, then it comes clearly and abso- 
lutely within the Holman rule. It is not necessary for an 
amendment to be in order, that it shall be directed to the 
reduction of some particular item in the bill. It is enough if 
the proposition that is proposed, in the judgment of the Chair, 
will in its operation fairly operate by its own force to bring 
about a reduction of expenditures. Speaker Kerr and Chair- 
man W. L. Wilson both ruled that the purpose of the Holman 
rule is most beneficent and proper, and the rule should have a 
liberal construction. (Hinds’, vol. 4, p. 594.) 

I call the attention of the Chair to the fact that this legisla- 
tion will operate to furnish an additional fund, and thereby 
reduce the present amount required from the Treasury. 

This amendment will provide a fund from new sources, that 
will render unnecessary the full amount of the appropriation 
of $250,000 which the bill now carries. The fund to be pro- 
vided by the legislation contained in the amendment is set aside 
for application to the very objects provided for in the specific 
appropriation of $250,000. 

Permit me to call the attention of the Chair to the following 
citation from Fourth Hinds’ (Recorp, Ist sess., 52d Cong., p. 
1792) from a ruling made on an amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, Judge De Armond, I desire specifically 
to call attention to the fact that the effect of this amendment 
yas nothing like so apparent on its face as the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Connatty]. The amendment 
of Judge De Armond was to a pension appropriation bill and 
consisted merely of these words, was, or other.” ‘The effect 
of the amendment was to increase the number of persons pro- 
hibited from receiving the benefits of a clause in the pension 
law, thereby as a necessary sequence reducing the number of 
pensioners. The point was made that the amendment did 
not show on its face that it reduced expenditures. But it was 
easy to see that a reduction in the nuniber of pensioners, neces- 
sarily reduced the amount that would be required for the pay- 
ment of pensions, though the amendment was not directed to 
the amount of money actually appropriated by the bill. The 
amendment was held to be in order under the Holman rule. 

While it was not specifically directed to reducing the amount 
of money carried in the bill for the payment of pensions, the 
Chair was justified in concluding—and in order to make his 
ruling he had to so conclude—that in the execution of the pen- 
sion laws the amount required for the payment of pensions 
would be reduced by the effect of the amendment. 


I thoroughly agree that it is not in order to propose legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill, and at the same time reduce the 
amount carried in the bill, when the legislation is not related 
to and does not effect the reduction. In such a case the legis- 
lation is not in order. The legislation itself must effect a 
reduction. It must appear to the Chair that it will effect a 
reduction. If the Chair is satisfied from the law of the land. 
the eyidence in the hearings, and his knowledge of public 
affairs that in consequence of the legislation proposed a reduc- 
tion will be effected, then the amendment will come within the 
Holman rule, This principle can not be gainsaid. 

This is an appropriation for $250,000 for definite purposes. 
The gentleman from Texas proposes legislation which will 
raise a fund that will be applied to the same purposes, and to 
the extent of the new fund raised by the taxation provided 
by this amendment, the amount of the present appropriation 
may be reduced. It will therefore effect, so far as the bill is 
concerned, a reduction in the amount carried in this bill, be- 
cause the amendment is directly applied to the very purpose, 
of creating a new fund by new taxation for the payment of 
the expenses provided for by the present appropriation. Hence, 
the legislation being related to the reduction, and the chairman 
knowing the public business of the country, knowing the laws of 
the land, and knowing the very large number of persons that will 
be chargeable by the increased taxation proposed is in a posi- 
tion to say that in his judgment a reduction will be effected 
by the legislation proposed and that therefore the amendment 
is in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, just a word on the 
matter. = 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Much as I respect the opinion of the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS] upon all parliamen- 
tary questions I can not agree that the Chair is permitted to 
exercise such broad discretion as he now contends as tọ the 
probable effect of legislation upon the reduction of expenses. 
For instance, where in this bill an appropriation is provided to 
pay our share of the expenses of the Palace of Peace at The 
Hague, it occurs to me that under the gentleman’s contention it 
would be germane under the Holman rule to offer a provision 
that a certain admission fee should be charged to the Peace 
Palace at The Hague, on the theory that the expenses of the 
United States in keeping up its share of the expense would be 
reduced. That is a far cry. It seems to me the Holman rule 
never contemplated to go so far as that, but that the rule in its 
essence must be construed strictly. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Les. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Upon what earthly principle, 
except the principle I have undertaken to state, was the De 
Armond amendment held to be in order, simply the addition of 
the words“ was or other“? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I concede that the gentleman has a 
precedent there which is very much in point. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I can cite many more. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. But I also say to the gentleman that I 
have studied pretty thoroughly the precedents on the Holman 
rule, and I think the gentleman can find under that rule a prece- 
dent for almost anything he desires, 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. No; not at all. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Because, after all, it is left to the dis- 
eretion of the Chair, and I do not think too much should be left 
to the discretion of the Chair. I do not think the Chair should 
be left to do too much guessing. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I agree to that. Unless the 
Chair is reasonably satisfied as an intelligent man, from his 
knowledge of public affairs and the application of this amend- 
ment to the business of the country, that it is going to produce 
this fund and thereby bring about a reduction in the expense, 
then the amendment is not in order. But he has only to apply 
the principle of the De Armond amendment. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. In such a case as that, the Chair might 
believe that if an additional amount were charged for the 
issuance of a passport there might be as many passports issued 
at $5 apiece as at $1 apiece, but the gentleman can not say for 
a certainty that fewer applications might not be made for pass- 
ports at $5 apiece than at $1. It is a guess on the part of the 
Chairman, and is bound to be—and I am one of those who 
believe it is the duty of the Chair to construe the Holman rule 
strictly—that he must not engage in any speculation whatever. 
It must be apparent to him as a man of common sense that an 
actual saving will be made by virtue of the legislation pro- 
posed, or the amendment is not in order, and I do not think it 
necessarily follows here. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The law now 
provides that a fee of $1 shall be charged and collected for 
each passport issued from the State Department. We have 
before us the paragraph of the bill providing for the expenses 
of regulating entry into the United States in accordance with 
the provisions of an act passed on the 22d of May, 1918, and to 
carry that act into effect. That act provides that the power 
shall be given to the Secretary of State to regulate the issu- 
ance of passports and, as the Chair understands it, in a 
measure to limit the- number of people who enter the United 
States. The gentleman from Texas proposes an amendment 
now to the appropriation which is made to carry out the pro- 
visions of that act, which amendment provides that a fee of 
$5 shall be collected for each passport issued by the Depart- 
ment of State, and he contends that if the amendment is 
adopted it will reduce the amount of the appropriation on its 
face, 

Clause 2 of Rule XXI of the House provides that— 

No appropriation shall be reported in any general appropriation bill, or 
be in order as an amendment thereto, for any expenditure not previous! 
authorized by law unless in continuation of appropriations for suc 
public works and objects as are already in progress. Nor shall any 
1 in any such bill or amendment thereto changing existing law 

in order, except such as being germane to the subject matter of the 
bill shall retrench expenditures by the reduction of the number and 
salary of the officers of the United States, 8 25 the reduction of the 
compensation of any person paid out of the easury of the United 
States, or by the reduction of amounts of money covered by the bill. 

The law further provides that no such amendment shall be 
in order unless reported by a committee of the House having 
jurisdiction over the subject. 

It must be apparent to the members of the committee that 
there is nothing on the face of this amendment to indicate a 
reduction in the amount of the appropriation. Of course, it is 
true that if the amendment should be adopted it would raise 
revenue, but the revenue would go into the Treasury to the 
credit of the general fund, and there is nobody here wise 
enough to say what that revenue would be appropriated for. 
It might not be appropriated for the payment of the expenses 
of the State Department at all; and on the face of the facts 
as the Chair sees them, he can not see any possibility of the 
reduction of the amount of the appropriation on its face result- 
ing from the amendment of the gentleman from Texas nor 
can it be said that it will even increase the amount covered 
ne the Treasury. The Chair therefore sustains the point of 
order. 

Mr. PORTER. I move that the committee do now rise’ and 
report the bill to the House with the amendments, with the 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

The question being taken, the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Chairman, prior to rising, I want to 
offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion has been carried. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I want to keep my status. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Mappen, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 11960) 
making appropriations for the Diplomatic and Consular Service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, had directed him to 
report the same back to the House with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to, and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. PORTER. I move the previous question on the bill and 
amendments to the final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate yote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put the amendments in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr, Speaker, I have a motion to recommit, 
which I desire to offer. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion to recom- 
mit. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I doubt the right of the 
eerie to offer a motion to recommit, unless he is opposed to 

e bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. There is no point of order pending. Is the 
gentleman from Texas opposed to the bill? 
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Mr. BLANTON. I make a point of order against the posi- 
tion taken by the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Speaker, I will state that I think as 
a member of the committee I ought to make the motion, unless 
somebody claims a prior right. 

The SPEAKER. That is correct, but the Chair has asked 
the gentleman if he is opposed to the bill? + 

Mr. CONNALLY. Iam not opposed to the bill. 


The SPEAKER. Does anyone who is opposed to the bill 


desire to offer a motion to recommit? If not, the Chair will 
recognize the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following motion 
to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CONNALLY moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs with instructions to that committee to report the same 
back forthwith with the following amendments: Page 25, line 22, 
strike out “$250,000” and insert “ $200,000"; and after line 23, 
page 25, add the following: 

“ Provided, That a fee of $5 shall be collected for each citizen's 
passport issued from the Department of State, and a similar fee for 
each visé by the United States Diplomatic and Consular officer on 
each foreign passport, to be applied by the Secretary of State to create 
a fund for carrying into effect of the purposes of this paragraph and 
the reduction of the same therein appropriated.” 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
against the amendment. 
` Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, on the motion to recommit I 
move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylyania moves 
the previous question on the motion to recommit, and the gen- 
tleman from Ohio makes the point of order. What is the point 
of order? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, the point of order is that 
it is legislation on an appropriation bill, no existing law 
authorizing the collection of $5 for passports, the law now 
providing for $1. 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, although I have 


recently taken the floor in connection with this point of order, - 


the principle involved is so fundamental that I will ask the 
indulgence of the Chair for recognition. His ruling in this 
matter will set a new precedent, with respect to amendments 
under the Holman rule. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, perhaps I ought to state to 
the Chair that the same amendment was ruled out of order in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from Ohio is slightly in error. This is not exactly the same 
amendment. The gentleman from Texas has modified his amend- 
¿sent to meet, in part, the ruling of the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

piz LONGWORTH. I did not catch what the modifications 
wes2. K 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. He reduces the amount appro- 
priated from $250,000 to $200,000. I do not think that is neces- 
sary, but if it is necessary, then the necessary correction has 
been afforded. It was also stated in the ruling of the Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole, that the amendment should 
come from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, but I submit that 
this is not necessary. Rule XXI provides in part as follows: 
“Nor shall any provision in any such bill, or amendment 
thereto, changing existing law, be in order, except such as being 
germane to the subject matter of the bill, shall retrench expendi- 
tures by the reduction of amounts of money covered by the bill.” 

Nor shall any provision in any such bill or amendment thereto chang- 
ing existing law be in order, except such as being germane to the subject 
matter of the bill, shall retrench expenditures by the reduction of thy 
number and salary of the officers of the United States, but the reduction 
of the compensation of any person paid out of the Treasury of the 
218 55 States, or by the uction of amounts of money covered by tha 

This is an amendment that I submit comes within the benefit 
of this citation. 

The SPEAKER. Is that the only ground on which it is sup- 
ported by the Holman rule? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes, I submit, as I said, that 
this amendment comes within the protection of the rule, because 
it is an amendment that reduces the amount of money covered by 
the bill. It is not necessary for an amendment to show upon its 
face that it effects a reduction. Yet this amendment does make 
that showing on its face. It is sufficient to make the amend- 
ment in order, if it is apparent to the Chair, having in mind 
the law of the land, his knowledge of the public business, and the 
reasonably likely effect of the law proposed, that the amend- 
ment proposed will fairly operate by its own force to reduce the 
amount of money covered by the bill, 
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J call the attention of the Chair to a ruling on an amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri, Mr. De Armond, to a 
pension appropriation bill. There was nothing in his amend- 
ment except the words “was, or other.” The amendment did 
not show a reduction upon its face. But it was evident upon 
consideration of the effect of this language, as applied to exist- 
ing conditions, that it would operate of its own vigor to reduce 
the number of pensioners. The fewer the number of pension- 
ers, the less the amount to be appropriated under existing 
law on pension account. In other words the Chair reasoned the 
matter out, and drew a conclusion as to the effect of the amend- 
ment before ruling. It was not necessary for this conclusion of 
reduction to be established with the vigor and severity of a 
mathematical demonstration. It was only necessary for the 
Chair to conclude that the amendment would fairly operate by 
its own force to retrench expenditures in one of the ways con- 
templated by the rule. Unless the chairman had devised this 
conclusion of reduction from the insertion of the words, “was, 
or other“ in the bill under consideration he could not have held 
the amendment in order. See CONGRESSIONAL Recorp (52d Cong., 
p. 1792). The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonawortH] contends 
that this rule ought to be strictly construed. The precedents do 
not so hold. See ruling of Speaker Kerr and Chairman W. L. 
Wilson, IV Hinds, 594, that the Holman rule is a beneficent and 
proper rule, and should have a liberal construction. See also 
ruling of Chairman Crisp, Manual, p. 507. There are many other 
precedents to the same effect. 

The rule should be both reasonably and liberally construed 
as stated by Speaker Kerr, and others, because it is in the in- 
terest of retrenchment, and in the language of Chairman Crrsp, 
“it is intended to have a beneficial effect upon the Treasury of 
the United States.” 7 

Now, what is the amendment of the gentleman from Texas? 
He offers an amendment in the way of legislation to create a 
new fund by increasing the tax upon certain people. While the 
number of persons to be affected by this tax can not be stated 
with precise accuracy, yet it is known that it will be very large. 
It is perfectly competent for the Chair to take knowledge of 
that fact; it is perfectly competent for the Chair to take knowl- 
edge of the fact that an increase in the way of 400 per cent in 
the tax to be imposed upon these persons will create a very 
large fund. This fund is to be utilized for the very purposes 
for which the specific appropriation of $250,000 is made. 

The gentleman from Texas by his amendment sequestrates 
this fund for these very purposes. ‘The chairman of the com- 
mittee was in error in holding that this result of reduction 
would not follow from the amendment, that it did not show on 
its face that this result would follow. The fund to be raised 
is directed, as stated, to be used in lieu of the $250,000 appro- 
priation. And if only a single dollar should be raised by the 
new taxation in excess of the amount now raised, it would 
make possible to that extent a reduction in the $250,000 appro- 
priation. But as a part of the amendment of the gentleman 
from Texas this appropriation is reduced to $200,000. The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonawortuH] insists that the Speaker 
should not guess about this reduction. I agree with him. If 
it is altogether problematical and uncertain whether any re- 
duction will be effected, the amendment is not in order. But 
for an amendment to be in order under the Holman principle 
it is not necessary that the fact of reduction be established 
beyond a reasonable doubt or with the rigor of a mathematical 
demonstration. The likelihood of reduction under the legisla- 
tion proposed is left to the Chairman. If fhe Chairman, after 
looking to the whole situation, concludes that reasonably speak- 
ing the legislation will operate of its own force to effect a re- 
duction, then that will be sufficient ground upon which to hold 
that the amendment is in order. 

I call the attention of the Chair to rulings under the Holman 
rule that were made in connection with the Army appropriation 
bill, rulings which I think were approved by the judgment of the 
House at that time. In one case an amendment was offered re- 
ducing the number of Cavalry regiments from 15 to 10. The 
Chair held that having reference to known facts, the mainte- 
nance of 10 regiments would not require so large a sum as the 
maintenance of 15 regiments. The Chair could not determine 
how much reduction would be effected by this cutting down of 
the number of these regiments, but it was perfectly clear that a 
reduction would be effected, and this conclusion was neither 
problematical nor conjectural. It was a reasonable conclusion, 
fairly certain from the entire body of facts submitted to the 
Chair, and considered in the light of reason and common sense. 

May I eall the attention of the Chair to further citations from 
this particular case? 


The precedents say in this connection that the amendment, being in 


itself a complete piece of legislation, must operate ex proprio vigore to 
effect a reduction of expenditures. The reduction must appear as a 
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necessary result; that is, it must be apparent to the Chair that the 
amendment will operate of its own force to effect a reduction. (Manual 
and Digest, p. 409; Hinds, vol. 4, p. 595.) But is it not necessary for 
this conclusion of reduction to be established with the rigor and severity 
of a mathematical demonstration. It is 8 7 if the amendment, in 
the opinion of the Chair, will fairly operate by its own force to retrench 
expenditures in one of the three ways indicated. 
a ne result, not a conjectural result or a problematical result. 
It is true that having reference to the difference of minds, one rman 
might hold that retrenchment would be the necessary result of an 
amendment, while another Chairman or the committee on appeal might 
be of a different 9 But this is inevitable. The law is clear, 
for instance, that at times a court upon the facts can hold as a matter 
of law that there was no negligence. Still upon the same facts one 
court will derive this conclusion, while another court on appeal will 
reach a different conclusion, (See Manual, p. 509.) 


If the Chairman, looking to this amendment which provides 
for a new fund to be raised by new taxation, and which is set 
aside to be used for the purposes for which $250,000 is created, 
is satisfied that the amount so raised will reduce the amount 
necessary to be appropriated under this head out of the General 
Treasury; if he reaches that conclusion, then, under the rul- 
ings—and I can cite many of them, but none stronger than those 
already cited—he should hold that this amendment is in order. 
Of course, if it is contended that this increase of tax on the 
vast number of persons that will be affected by the increase will 
not bring into the Treasury a larger sum than the present rate, 
and that contention is sustained by the Chair, then the amend- 
ment is not in order, But if that suggested contention is sound, 
then the Ways and Means Committee, which has been raising 
many rates to raise more funds, has been sadly at fault in that 
action. But that contention can not be sustained. There is not 
a man on this floor that is not satisfied that this increase in rate 
will bring a large additional sum into the Treasury. If so, then 
the legislation proposed will effect a retrenchment in expendi- 
tures and a reduction in the amount of money covered by the 
bill in this item, to wit, the sum of $250,000. This being so, and 
the legislation being responsible for this reduction, it is not nec- 
essary to determine the exact amount of the reduction. Any 
reduction that is appreciable in the amount of money covered by 
the bill and that is effected by the legislation proposed in the 
amendment will make that amendment in order. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, it is true that this amend- 
ment is not precisely in the same form as offered and ruled 
out by the Chair on a point of order in the committee. But the 
difference is a matter of form rather than of substance. I 
agree, however, with the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUN- 
DERS] in his contention that that makes no difference under his 
construction of the Holman rule. If under the Holman rule 
any sort of legislation can be offered to an appropriation bill 
the result of which may, in the opinion of the Chair, be even- 
tually to decrease that appropriation, he opens up a field so 
wide that the Holman rule, I think, might be construed to cover 
any sort of legislation under any circumstances. Now, I believe 
the Holman rule ought to be construed strictly. I concede, as 
the gentleman from Virginia says, that its use may be beneficent 
where it actually curtails expenses. So far, so good, but I see 
also great danger in a construction of the Holman rule which, 
under the guise of reducing expenditures, permits legislation on 
appropriation bills. I am opposed to legislation on appropria- 
tion bills, and I think it ought to be guarded most carefully. 

Now, take this case, It is contended that the raising of the 
fee on passports from $1 to $5 would increase the revenue and 
thereby tend to diminish the expense eventually. That may be 
true, But does anyone contend that it would be in order on the 
Post Office appropriation bill, for instance, to increase the rate 
on first-class postage from 2 cents to 5 cents, or from 2 cents 
to 10 cents—the proportion of increase in this case—on the 
ground that that increase of itself would eventually result in a 
decrease of expenditures? 

I can not see very much difference between the two. You 
are raising the fee five times, increasing it by 400 per cent, as my 
friend the gentleman from Virginia [Mr; SAUNDERS] says, and 
the Chair has got to take the view of it that that is going to 
necessarily decrease expenses, if his view is to be sustained. 

I do not believe, Mr. Speaker—conceding that you can find 
almost any precedent for any proposition under the Holman rule 
if you search the precedents carefully enough—that the Chair 
is justified in this case in assuming that as a matter of neces- 
sity the amendment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is going to result in a decrease of appropriations. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I do not ask for 
recognition to submit any further remarks on my account, but 
wish to conclude what I have to say with a citation from a 
ruling by a gentleman who is regarded by this House as an 
eminent parliamentarian, Mr. Crise, of Georgia. It will be 
found on page 507 of the manual, under the head of Impor- 
tant Decisions. I read: 


is result must be 


1920. 
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Now, the Chair, as before stated, believes the Holman rule is 
intended to have a beneficial effect upon the Treasury of the United 
States, If the Chair is In doubt about whether or not an amendment 
is in order, he believes it his duty to resolve that doubt against the 
point of order, for by so doing the Chair works no hardship upon 
anyone, but submits to the committee itself the privilege of passing 
upon the amendment, If the committee favor it, a majority can 
adopt it. If con are opposed to it, a majority can reject it. ) 

The Chair believes the amendment in question comes clearly within 
the spirit of the Holman rule. 

A number of citations from Hinds’ Precedents supporting 
this ruling will be found on the page of the manual cited 
above. 

The SPEAKER. It is argued that this amendment, which is 
clearly legislation and therefore out of order, is in order by the 
terms of the Holman rule. That rule provides— 


Nor shall any provision in any such bill or amendment thereto chang- 
ing existing law in order, except such as being germane to the subject 
matter of the bill shall retrench expenditures by the reduction of the 
number and salary of the officers of the United States, 

This amendment certainly does not do that. Again— 

By the reduction of the compensation of any person paid out of the 
Treasury of the United States. j 

This certainly does not do that. Then again— 


Or by the reduction of amounts of money covered by the bill. 


It must be then under that third clause of the rule that this 
must be sustained, if sustained at all. It is well settled that the 
amendment must clearly and certainly and necessarily cause a 
reduction. But it seems to the Chair that it is impossible for 
the Chair to bé sure that this amendment really and finally re- 
duces the amount of money appropriated in this bill, 

To be sure the appropriation is reduced from $250,000 to 
$200,000 on its face; that brings it within the Holman rule. 
But while the face of the appropriation is thus reduced on the 
one hand, on the other hand an indefinite increase of the appro- 
priation is made. By the terms of the amendment it is pro- 
vided that an additional fee—in other words, additional rey- 
enue—shall be provided, which shall be put into the same fund 
from which this appropriation is drawn and which increases 
that fund by the amount derived from the tax. How much 
money that tax will produce no one has estimated. Therefore, 
whether that fund will be larger or smaller than it is now, after 
this money is collected, it is impossible for the Chair to tell. 
It may be $200,000; it may be $400,000. 

It does not seem to the Chair that it is a fair interpretation 
of the Holman rule to say that by creating a new source of 
revenue and making a specific appropriation of that revenue, 
and at the same time reducing the amount which was before 
appropriated, a real reduction of appropriation is effected. Cer- 
tainly you are not sure that any economy is secured. The ex- 
penses of the United States are not necessarily reduced in any 
way. On the contrary, it may very well increase them, because 
if the sum is larger than the original appropriation, then the 
department has so much more to spend and the outlay of the 
department would be so much larger. It seems to the Chair 
that this is not an economy, but on the other hand it might, under 
the guise of economy, be a very large increase in the expense. 
It is a novel suggestion that new taxes are economy or lead nec- 
essarily to a reduction of expenses. The Chair thinks the 
amendment does not necessarily reduce the appropriation of this 
bill and sustains the point of order. The question is on the 
passige of the bill. A 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Porrrer, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
Was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 3451, An act authorizing and directing the United States 
Shipping Board to adjust and pay the claims of wooden-ship 
builders arising out of the prosecution of the war, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

ELECTION OF A MEMBER TO A COMMITTEE, 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Krrcn1x] was necessarily called from the Cham- 
ber on account of sickness in his family, and he requested me 
to nominate, to fill a Democratic vacancy on the Committee on 
Elections No. 1, Mr. BLAND of Virginian. I move that the gentle- 
man nominated be elected. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas nominates the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Brann] as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Elections No. 1, to fill a Democratic vacancy, and 
moves his election. The question is on agreeing to the motion. 
Tue motion was agreed to. 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Ftoop] may have five 
days within which to extend his remarks in connection with 
the memorial exercises for Mr, “tacspatge. He was unavoidably 
absent yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
FLoop] be given five days in which to extend his remarks in 
connection with the memorial exercises concerning Mr. Rads- 
DALE. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, I would like to haye it stated 
in the Record that my colleague, Mr. WHALEY, who is confined 
to his apartment with the “flu,” could not for that reason 
vote on the bill relating to the increase in the pay of men in the 
Navy last Friday. If he had been here, he would have voted aye. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks by enumerating still further cita- 
tions from the opinions of Judge Crisp, which I cited, and 
other citations. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
the citations referred to. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. J 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on the Diplomatic and 
Consular appropriation bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 35 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
January 27, 1920, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
request for change in the wording of estimates for “ Repairs 
and preservation of public buildings,” so as to include buildings 
controlled by the Public Health Service (H. Doc. No. 637); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printet. 

2, A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transinitting 
report showing the number of documents received and dis- 
tributed by the Treasury Department in the past calendar year; 
to the Committee on Printing. 

8. A letter from the president of the Washington & Old 
Dominion Railway, transmitting report of the Washington & 
Old Dominion Railway for the 12 months ending December 31, 
1919; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12012) concerning 
the administration of the pension laws in claims for pension of 
persons who served in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the 
United States during the Civil War, and by the widows of such 
persons, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 585), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. CRAGO, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2259) for the relief of Edward 
S. Farrow, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 587), which said bill ‘and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bilis, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HERNANDEZ: A bill (H. R. 12077) to amend sec- 
tion 6 of the Federal-aid road act; to the Committee on Roads. 
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By Mr. FESS: A bill (H. R. 12078) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the promotion of vocational education; 
to provide for cooperation with the States in the promotion of 
such education in agriculture and the trades and industries; to 
provide for cooperation with the States in the preparation of 
teachers of vocational subjects; and to appropriate money and 
regulate its expenditures,” approved February 23, 1917; to the 
Committee on Education. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: Resolution (H. Res: 449) directing the 
Sceretary of War to furnish the House of Representatives cer- 
tain information regarding the mutiny on board the U. S. S. 
America; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and seyerally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 12079) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Adelia Doersh; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 12080) to advance Capt. Ben- 
jamin S. Berry to the permanent rank of major; to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 12081) granting an increase 
of ponpon to Dwight F. Cummins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 12082) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Samuel A, Holt; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. JACOWAY: A bill (H. R. 12083) to convey to the Big 
Rock Stone & Construction Co. a portion of the military reserva- 
tion of Fort Logan H. Roots, in the State of Arkansas; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 12084) granting an increase of 
pension to James F. Hughes; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MCFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 12085) granting a pension 
to John L. Sullivan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 12086) 
granting a pension to Mary Wessel; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RADCLIFFE: A bill (H. R. 12087) granting a pension 
to Richard Oddy; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RIORDAN: A bill (H. R. 12088) granting a pension to 
Ella E. Carbonell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RODENBERG: A bill (H. R. 12089) granting a pen- 
sion to Anna Redding; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12090) granting a pension to Flora A. Nel- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEAGALL: A bill (H. R. 12091) granting a pension 
to Kesiah Garrison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12092) granting a pension to John Van 
Dyne; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12093) granting a pension to Lloyd Newell; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12094) granting an increase of pension to 
William L. Snider; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. VAILE: A bill (H. R. 12095) granting a pension to 
Joseph Stocker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12096) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Scliiemann; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a pill (H. R. 12097) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Brown; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 12098) for the relief of Annie 
M. Eopolucci; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1118. By the SPEAKER: Petition of City Council of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, urging Congress to make sufficient appropriation for 
the early completion of the improvement of the Ohio River; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

1114. By Mr. BRIGGS: Petition of Texas City Post, No. 89, 
American Legion, indorsing the Davey sedition bill, ete.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1115. Also, petition of the National Association of Commis- 
sioners and Departments of Agriculture, opposing the repeal of 
certain features ef Federal farm and joint-stock land banks; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1116. Also, petition of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, relative to better understanding between the 
United States and Mexico; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


1117. By Mr. CARSS: Petition of sundry citizens from the 
State of Ohio, regarding railroad legislation now before Con» 
gress; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1118. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of the National Association 
of Chewing Gum Manufacturers and Allied Trades of New York 
City, relative to certain legislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1119. Also, petition of W. C. Whish, John E. Gray, Thomas E. 
Ryan, and John Fitzgibbons, representatives of the four great 
railroad organizations, opposing the Cummins and Esch rail- 
road bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

1120. Also, petition of the United Restaurant Owners of 
Greater New York, relative to the treatment of Jews of the 
Ukraine; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1121. Also, petition of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, 
relative to certain legislation; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

1122. By Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts: Petition of the 
Robert Emmet Literary Association, of Fall River, Mass., rela- 
tive to certain legislation; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

1123. By Mr. JAMES: Petition of the Women’s Welfare Club 
of Marquette, Mich., relative to certain legislation in regard to the 
cold storage of food products; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1124. By Mr. McOLINTIGC: Petition of Oklahoma Employees’ 
Associations, favoring legislation that will prevent the produe- 
tion and exhibition of any picture purporting to show the im- 
personation of any desperado, bandit, train robber, or alleged 
outlaw; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1125." By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: Petition of Muske- 
gon National Farm Loan Association at its annual meeting held 
January 13, 1920, protesting against the increase of maximum 
loans under Federal farm-loan act, also protesting against the 
taxing of Government farm-loan bonds; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

1126. By Mr. MAHER: Petition of W. C. Whish, John B. 
Gray, Thomas E. Ryan, and John Fitzgibbons, representatives 
of the four great railroad organizations, opposing the Esch and 
Cummins railroad bills; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. d 

1127. Also, petition of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, 
relative to certain legislation; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. { 

1128. By Mr. NOLAN: Petition of the Carpenters’ Union, 
No. 483, of San Francisco, Calif., against the unseating of Victor 
Berger; to the Committee on Elections No. 1. 

1129. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of the Brooklyn Chamber 
of Commerce, relative to certain legislation; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1130. Also, petition of the National Association of Chewing 
Gum Manufacturers of New York, relative to certain legislation ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1131. Also, petition of W. ©. Whish, Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers; Thomas E. Ryan, Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen; John E. Gray, Order of Rail- 
way Conductors; and John Fitzgibbons, Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen, opposing the Esch and Cummins railroad 
bills; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1132. By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of J. B. Murray and D. II. 
Gould, of Yonkers, N. Y., regarding the peace treaty and the 
League of Nations; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1133. Also, petition of Association of State Farmers’ Union 
Presidents, regarding the interest of farmers and the demands 
of organized labor; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1134. Also, petition of the Merchants’ Association of New, 
York, regarding proposed relief to manufacturers and importers 
from results of demoralization in customs service; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1135. Also, petition of the National Association of Chewing 
Gum Manufacturers of New York relative to certain legislation; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1136. Also, petition of the United Restaurant Owners of 
Greater New York, relative to the treatment of the Jews of the 
Ukraine; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1137. Also, petition of H. A. Paterson, of New York, favoring 
all provisions in the Esch- Cummins railroad bills; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

1138. Also, petition of W. S. Price, of New York City, opposing 
certain legislation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1139. By Mr. VAILE: Petition of the Canon City (Colo.) 


Lodge, No. 610, Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, rela- 
tive to certain legislation ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1140. By Mr. WOODYARD:; Petition of the Rotary Club of 
Parkersburg, W. Va., relative to the red” menace; to the Conr- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 
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The Chaplain, Rev, Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, we thank Thee for the abundant life that 
Thou hast ministered to us and for all the institutions of this 
great land that minister to the abundant life. We thank Thee 
for the presentation of ideals that constantly lure us to the 
better and the higher life, for the influence of Thy providence 
that is always stimulating us to endeavor to reach the highest 
and the best. Grant us to-day the constant ministry of Thy 
spirit, that we may strive after the things that are pleasing 
in Thy sight and attain to the end for which Thou hast created 
us, We ask it for Christ's sake. Amen, 


On request of Mr. Smoor, and by unanimous consent, the 
reading of the Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was dispensed 
with and the Journal was approved. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Reading Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ball Hale New Smith, Md 
Brandegee Harris Norris Smith, S. C. 
Calder Harrison Overman moot 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. Page Sterling 
Chamberlain Jones, Wash. Phelan mimi 
Colt Kenyon Pittman Wadsworth 
Culberson Kin Robinson alsh, 
Dial McCormick Sheppard Warren 
Gerry Moses Sherman 

Mr. MOSES, I announce the absence of my colleague [Mr. 


Keyes] on account of illness in his family. I will let this an- 
nouncement stand for the day. 

Mr. GERRY. I have been requested to announce that the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] and the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. HENDERSON] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is detained by 
illness in his family. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. Frercuer], the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Unprrwoop], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Sms], and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM] are 
detained by illness. A 

I wish to announce that the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KEN- 
prick] is absent on public business. He is paired with the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. Call the roll of 
absentees. 

The Reading Clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. Hircucocx, Mr. KELLOGG, Mr. 
Kinny, Mr. Loper, Mr. McKerrar, Mr. POINDEXTER, Mr. RANS- 
DELL, Mr. Staratons, Mr. Smrrn of Georgia, Mr. Spencer, and Mr. 
Worcorr answered to their names when called. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be directed to 
request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will request 
the attendance of absent Senators. 

Mr. Jounson of South Dakota, Mr. NUGENT, and Mr. Suruen- 
LAND entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty Senators have answered to 
their names. There is a quorum present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 11960) making appropriations for the Diplomatic 
and Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I present a memorial from the Legis- 
lature of the State of Georgia calling attention to Point Peter, 
in that State, an abandoned military reservation, and requesting 
authority that it may be transferred to the State of Georgia. 
I ask that it be printed in the Recorp and referred to the 
mittee on Military Affairs. y 
The memorial was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs and ordered to be printed in the Recor», as follows: 


An act to be entitled “An act to memorialize Congress to cede 
the military reservation known as Point Peter to the State of 
Georgia, to be used as the site of a State-owned warehouse, 
and calling the attention of Congress to the value of same 
for said purpose.” 

Whereas the United States of America owns 720 acres of high 
land in the county of Camden, in the State of Georgia, known 
as Point Peter, which lies adjacent to land owned by the State, 
and which is only 2 miles from the Atlantic Ocean and near 
water of a depth of 40 feet and also near the port of St. 
Marys; and 

Whereas with the completion of the proposed St. Marys-St. 
Marks Canal the said water-front property owned by the State 
will be of untold value for wharfage purposes, and with the 
property known as Point Peter could be utilized by the State 
for the purpose of erecting a State-owned warehouse, which 
would give the farmers of Georgia adequate warehousing 
facilities on a direct waterway from New York to all the 
South American nations; and my 

Whereas the United States Government is not utilizing the 
Point Peter land, and has never done so, though it has owned 
same for more than a hundred years: Therefore be it 
Enacted by the General Assembly of Georgia, and it is hereby 

enacted by authority of the same, (1) That the General Assem- 

bly of Georgia does request the Congress of the United States 
of America to cede the Point Peter Military Reservation to the 

State to be utilized for the purpose of erecting thereon a ware- 

house for the use of the farmers of the State, at a rate of storage 

which will be fixed for the purpose of paying operating expenses 
only. 

(2) That the Senators and Representatives of the said State 
in the Congress of the United States are hereby requested to 
have a bill for the purpose of carrying this resolution into effect 
introduced in Congress without delay. 

(3) That the governor of the State is hereby instructed to 
forward a copy of this act to each of the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from this State. 

(4) Be it further enacted that all laws and parts of laws in 
conflict with this act be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 

Jno, N. HOLDER, 
Speaker of House. 
Saar L. OLIVE, 
President of Senate. 
E. B. MOORE, 
Clerk of House. 
DEVEREAUX F. MCOLATCHEY, 


sgia Secretary of Senate. 
Appr Au 18, ; 
ashi Angust X Hun M. DorsEY, Governor. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented petitions of Oscar Bartlett Post, 
No. 233, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Michigan, 
of Lamb; of Fairbanks Post, No. 17, Grand Army of the Re- 
public, Department of Michigan, of Detroit; of E. R. Stiles Post, 
No. 174, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Michigan, 
of Hancock; of A. Colvin Post, No. 59, Grand Army of the Re- 
public, Department of Michigan, of Gobleville; and of sundry 
inmates of the Soldiers’ Home of Grand Rapids, all in the State 
of Michigan, praying for the passage of the so-called Fuller 
pension bill, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a memorial of the Common Council of 
Detroit, Mich., and a memorial of the board of directors of the 
American State Bank, of Oakwood, Mich., remonstrating against 
the enactment of legislation providing for the suspension of the 
work of widening and deepening the River Rouge, which were 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Jackson, 
Mich., praying for the enactment of legislation providing for the 
retirement of superannuated Government employees, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Local Lodge No. 680, Benevo- 
lent and Protective Order of Elks, of Cadillac, Mich., praying 
for the enactment of legislation providing for the suppression of 
anarchy and the deportation of undesirable aliens, which was re 
ferred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a memorial of the Michigan Central System 
Federation of Railway Shop Employees, of Jackson, Mich., re- 
monstrating against the passage of the so-called Cummins-Esch 
railroad bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Charles A. Learned Post, 
No. 1, American Legion, of Detroit, Mich., praying that the pres- 
ent hospital located at Fort Wayne, Mich., be turned over imme- 
diately for use of the Public Health Service, which was re 
Shae to the Committee on Public Health and National Quaran- 

e 
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Mr. CAPPER presented petitions of James Shields Post, No. 
57, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Kansas, of 
Wellington; of Dick Yates Post, No. 50, Grand Army of the 
Republic, Department of Kansas, of Eureka; of Antietam Post, 
No. 60, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Kansas, of 
Parsons; of Reno Post, No. 88, Grand Army of the Republic, 
Department of Kansas, of Hutchinson; of Mulvane Post, No. 203, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Kansas, of Mul- 
yane; of John Brown Post, No. 44, Grand Army of the Republic, 
Department of Kansas, of Belleville; of Joe Hooker Post, No. 17, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Kansas, of Hutch- 
inson; of Victor Post, No. 203, Grand Army of the Republic, 
Department of Kansas, of Fert Dodge; and of John A. Dix Post, 
No. 59, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Kansas, of 
Columbus, all in the State of Kansas, praying for the early 
passage of the so-called Fuller pension bill, which were referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. CURTIS. From the Committee on Indian Affairs I re 
port back favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 11388) 
making appropriations for the current and contingent expenses 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations 
with various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1921, and I submit a report (No. 395) 
thereon. I give notice that to-morrow morning after the con- 
clusion of the routine morning business I shall ask the Senate 
to take up and consider the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the cal- 
endar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS. 


Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 8472) for the relief of the owner of a 
drill boat known as drill boat No. 3 and a dredge known as 
dredge No. 9, reported it with an amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 884) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them severally without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 2274) for the relief of the owners of the schooner 
Charlotte W. Miller (Rept. No. 385); 

A bill (S. 2452) to carry out the findings of the Court of 
Claims in the case of the Commercial Pacific Cable Co, (Rept. 
No. 386) ; 

A bill (S. 3293) for the relief of the owner of the derrick 
Capitol (Rept. No. 387); 

A bill (S. 3294) for the relief of the owner of the derrick 
Concord (Rept. No. 388); 

A bill (S. 3518) for the relief of the owner of the steam- 
ship Urubambra (Rept. No. 389); 

A bill (H. R. 909) for the relief of Ellen Agnes Monogue 
(Rept. No. 390) ; 

A bill (H. R. 946) for the relief of James A. Showen (Rept. 
No. 391); 

A bill (H. R. 1317) for the relief of Robert T. Legge (Rept. 
No. 392); 

A bill (H. R. 1865) for the relief of the Baltimore Dry 
Docks & Ship Building Co., owner of a dry dock at Baltimore, 
Md. (Rept. No. 393); and 

A bill (H. R. 5346) for the relief of the Eastern Transporta- 
tion Co. (Rept. No. 394). 


ASSISTANT CLERK TO THE COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE. 


Mr. CALDER. I am directed by the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate to report back 
favorably with amendments Senate resolution 288. The reso- 
lution authorizes the Committee on Commerce to employ an 
additional clerk during the present session of Congress, at an 
annual salary not exceeding $1,680 per annum. The committee 
recommends that the sum of $1,680 be reduced to $1,500. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. KING. I ask the Senator from New York whether or 
not, with the clerks which the committee now has, there is a 
necessity for additional help? 

Mr. CALDER. The Senator from Washington can reply as 


to the necessity. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will say to the Senator from 
Utah that I delayed presenting this resolution just as long as I 
could, because I am in hearty sympathy with keeping the num- 
ber of the employees of the Senate as low as possible; but the 
Committee on Commerce is now holding meetings with refer- 
ence to the shipping problem, the river and harbor appropria- 
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tion bill has come from the House, and the work of the com- 
mittee is such that the present force is absolutely unable to 
take care of it. 

I did not present the resolution until I was practically forced 
to do so. I ask for the appointment of this additional clerk 
only for the present session. I will say to the Senator from 
Utah that I consulted the Sergeant at Arms several days ago to 
see if it were not possible for him to detail some of his force to 
take care of the matter until the expiration of the session, but 
I found that that could not be done. So, by force of necessity, I 
presented the resolution. 

Mr. KING. I make no objection to the consideration of the 
resolution in view of the statement of the Senator from Wash- 
ington, 

There being no objection, 
the resolution. 

The amendments were, in line 2, after the word “rate,” to 
insert “of”; and in line 3 to strike out “$1,680” and insert 
“ $1,500,” so as to make the resolution read: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be, and is hereby, au- 
thorized to employ an assistant clerk at the rate of $1,500 per annum, 
to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate during the present 
sessicn of the Sixty-sixth Congress. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to, 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BALL: : 

A bill (S. 3803) for the relief of certain landowners of New 
Castle County, in the State of Delaware; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. PITTMAN: 

A bill (S. 3804) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
purchase a tract of land with sufficient water right attached 
for the use and occupancy of the Temoak Band of homeless In- 
dians located at Ruby Valley, Nev.; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 8805) to provide and adjust penalties for violation 
of various navigation laws, and for = purposes ; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A pill (S. 3806) for the relief of Jonathan D. Long; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUX SEN: 

A bill (S. 3807) granting an increase of pension to Lilla May 
Pavy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PHELAN: i 

A bill (S. 3808) for the relief of Constance Davies Lathrop; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 


AMENDMENT TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. SHERMAN submitted an amendment proposing to enable 
the Secretary of the Treasury to carry out at once the provisions 
of paragraphs A and B of section T of the act entitled “An act 
to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to provide hospital 
and sanatorium facilities for discharged sick and disabled sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines,’ approved March 3, 1919, etc., in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the bill (HI. R. 12046) making 
appropriations to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes, which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 


the Senate proceeded to consider 


JAPANESE-AMERICAN RELATIONS, 


Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Recoxrp a series of questions and answers on the subject of the 
American-Japanese relations. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Reconp, as follows: 


THE JAPANESE TIMES, 
New York, N. Y., January 15, 1920. 
Hon, JAMES DUVAL PHELAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Sm: It is reported by several newspapers to the effect that 
you are to introduce in American Senate a bill which prohibits 
children born in this country of Japanese or Chinese parents 
from becoming citizens of United States of America, and. further, 
constitutional amendment to prevent Asiatic immigrations, 

I will very much appreciate your kindness if you will answer 
following questions, as it will give us great help in setanng a 
better understanding among our people: 
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1. Do you or do you not satisfy the reeent announcement by 
Japanese Government that the picture bride be prohibited strictly 
from February of this year? 

2. How far, in your opinion, Californians will continue their 
anti-Japanese movement? 

3. Is Japanese people in California or elsewhere in United 
States destruct American living standard and their safety 
than those bolshevik, communist, or some other moyement? 

4. Do you favor that Japan to keep Shantung or Siberia or 
elsewhere in Asia in order to settle her immigration problem? 

5. Will you state me what would be a best policy for Japan 
to keep her good relations with America? 

6. Do you believe war between Japan and America? If it is 
possible, will you state your reason? 

I will dispatch your answer briefly by cable, and full transla- 
tion will follow by mail. Your frank advice and an earliest 
possibly reply will be greatly appreciated. 

Respectfully, yours, 
Y. FUWA, 


New York Correspondent to the Taisho Daily News, of Osaka, 
saran, Care the Japanese Times, 35 Sixth Avenue, New York 
ty, 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
January 17, 1920. 

Mr. Yasuo Fuwa, 

Care the Japanese Times, 

85 Sith Avenue, New York City. 


Dear Sm: I am in receipt of your letter of January 15, sub- 
mitting to me six questions to which you politely request an 
answer. 

1. Question. Do you or do you not satisfy the recent an- 
nouncement by Japanese Government that the picture bride be 
prohibited strictly from February of this year? 

Answer. I am well pleased with the decision of the Japanese 
Government to refuse passports to “ picture brides,” but that 
is not sufficient to meet the objections of California. Other 
remedies must be found. 

2. Question. How far, in your opinion, Californians will con- 
tinue their anti-Japanese movement? 

Answer. California desires very properly to preserve her 
white population, which is being driven off the soil by the 
influx of Japanese who have bought or leased land. The law 
forbids them to purchase land and still they are doing it by 
taking the land in the name of their children or in the names 
of corporations, both of which practices are clear evasions of 
the law. California will, I believe, continue to carry on this 
movement until the soil is in possession of the white race. 

8. Question. Is Japanese people in California or elsewhere 
in United States destruct American living standards and their 
safety than those bolshevik, communist, or some other move- 
ment? 

Answer. There is no comparison between the Japanese and 
the bolshevik movement. The Japanese dispossess the Amer- 
ican people of the land and other means whereby to live, on ac- 
eount of destructive competition, while the Bolsheviks are cor- 
rupting their political opinions. The Government has taken 
action against the criminal Bolsheviks and is deporting them 
from the country. It would be a solution of California’s 
economic troubles if the Japanese there would return to Japan 
or concentrate in other countries. 

4. Question. Do you favor that Japan to keep Shantung or Si- 
beria or elsewhere in Asia in order to settle her immigration 
problem? 

Answer. I am in favor of giving Japan an outlet in Asia for 
her surplus population in order to protect my own country. 

5. Question. Will you state me what would be a best policy 
for Japan to keep her good relations with America? 

Answer. Japan could best keep her good international rela- 
tions with America by keeping her people out of America and 
encouraging those in this country to go to other lands. As long 
as they are concentrated on the Pacific coast, the Japanese will 
be n source of irritation. The situation is acute in California, 
Washington, and Oregon. Australia has been able to protect 
itself. American public opinion has condemned Japan for her 
course toward both Korea and China, and good relations could 
also be improved by changing her policies in these respects. 

6. Question. Do you belieye war between Japan and America? 
If it is possible, will you state your. reason? 

Answer. America will never go to war with Japan or any 
other country unless under the greatest provocation, and I be- 
lieve that no such provocation has arisen. All warfare is mis- 
understanding, and I trust your questions and my answers will 
serve a good purpose. If the Japanese would put themselves in 
our place, they would understand the situation. If Americans 


spread over Japan, and with improved and patented machinery 
cultivated the soil, and acquired it in large tracts, displacing 
the native population, what would Japan do? She would be 
obliged to stop it to preserve her people. Japanese travelers, 
students, scholars, and diplomats will always be welcome in 
America, but not the inexhaustible supply of laborers who can 
not assimilate with the white race and who destroy the char- 
acter of the population. Our Government is a Republic and has 
to preserve the standard of its population in order to exist. 
Very truly, yours, 
JAMES D. PHELAN. 
HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 11960. An act making appropriations for the Diplomatie 
and Consular Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee ọn 
Foreign Relations. 


AWARDS OF NAVAL DECORATIONS, 


Mr. HALE, Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Senate resolution 285, being Order of Busi- 
ness 333 on the calendar. 

Mr. PITTMAN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada will state 


125 

Mr. PITTMAN. The motion of the Senator from Maine is 
not debatable. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. It is not debatable before 2 o'clock, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask for the yeas and nays on the motion 
of the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. LODGE. I make the point of no quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


i 


Ball Harrison Nugent Smoot 
Borah Hitchcock Overman Spencer 
Brandegee Johnson, 8. Dak. Page Stanley 
Calder Jones, N. Mex, Phelan 3 
Capper Jones, Wash Pittman Sutherland 
Chamberlain Kellogg Poindexter Townsend 
Colt enyon Pomerene Trammell 
Culberson ng Ransdell Wadsworth 
Cummins Kirby Reed Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis 5 5 Robinson Walsh, Mont, 
Dial McCormick Sheppard Warren 
Frelinghuysen Meck r Sherman Williams 
Gerry Moses Simmons Wolcott 
Gore Myers Smith, Ga 

Hale New Smith, Md. 

Harris Norris Smith, S. C. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. Sixty-one Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Hars] has moved that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate resolution 285. On that motion the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrenhcock] has requested the 
yeas and nays. Is the request seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. BALL (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. ELKINS] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is necessarily ab- 
sent on account of the illness of his wife. I am paired with 
him during his absence, and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. McCORMICK (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the Senator from Nevada [Mr. HENDERSON], which 
I transfer to the Senator from Maryland [Mr. France] and 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Gay]. In 
his absence I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
California [Mr. JoHNsSoN] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. RANSDELL (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes] and there- 
fore refrain from voting. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Du- 
LINGHAM], which I transfer to the Senator from Tennessee 
IMr. Sums] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK- 
HAM], which I transfer to the senior Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. NELSON] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE], 
which I transfer to the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD] and vote “nay.” 
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Mr. WOLCOTT (when his name was called). 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. 
I am unable to secure a transfer of that pair, and therefore 


I have a gen- 


can not vote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], which I transfer to 
the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Sxrrnl and vote “nay.” 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Michigan [Mr. NEWBERRY], 
with whom I am paired, is absent. Under the circumstances I 
am compelled to withhold my vote, 

Mr. MYERS. Has the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mc- 
Lean] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. MYERS. I have a pair with the Senator from Con- 
necticut and in his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. DIAL, I have a pair with the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. Purrrs) and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I have a pair with the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD]. I have been unable to 
secure a transfer and therefore withhold my vote. If at lib- 
erty to vote, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the absence of the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. France] on account of illness, 

I wish also to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epon] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Farr] with the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK]; 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprna] with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] ; and 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumsprr] with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. GERRY. I have been requested to announce that the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] and the Senator from 
Neyada [Mr. HENDERSON] are absent on official business. 

I wish also to announce that the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson] is detained by illness in his family, 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr, 
Sumtos!], and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM] are 
detained by illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 30, as follows: 


YEAS—25. 
Ball Frelinghuysen New Sutherland 
Brandegee Gronna. Sonia ‘Townsend 
Calder Hale Eage Wadsworth 
Capper Kellogg Poindexter Warren 
Cole Lod ge Smoot 
8 McCormick a encer 
Curtis Moses rling 
4 . 90 
Ashurst Hitehcock Pittman Smith, S. C. 
Borah Jones, N. Mex. Pomerene Stanley 
Chamberlain King Robinson Trammell 
Culberson irby Sheppard Walsh, Mass, 
Gerry McKellar Sherman Walsh, Mont, 
Gore Nugent Simmons Wiliams 
Harris Overman Smith, Ga. 
Harrison Phelan Smith, Md. 
NOT VOTING—40. 
Bankhead Gay La Follette Phipps 
Beckham Harding Lenroot Ransdell 
Dial Uenderson McCumber Reed 
Dillingham Johnson, 1 MeLean Shields 
ddge Johnson, 8. Dak. McNary Smith, Ariz. 
Elkins Jones, Wash. yers Swanson 
Fall Kendrick Nelson Thomas 
Fernald Kenyon Newberry Underwood 
Fletcher Keyes Owen Watson 
France Knox Penrose Wolcott 


So Mr. Hare's motion was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The calendar under Rule VIII is 
in order. 

HEIGHT OF BUILDINGS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. CALDER. I move that the Senate take up for considera- 
tion House bill 6863. It is the bill to regulate the height, area, 
and use of buildings in the District of Columbia, known as the 
zoning bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask that the bill may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The title of the bill will be read. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 6868) to regulate 
the height, area, and use of buildings in the District of Colum- 
bia and to create a zoning commission, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from New York that the Senate proceed to the con- 
- sideration of the bill the title of which has just been read. 

On a division, the motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as 
in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 6863) to regulate the height, area, and use of build- 


ings in the District of Columbia and to create a zoning commis- 
sion, and for other purposes, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia with amendments. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, this bill has been read through 
once, and was amended upon motion of the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor]. I ask that the committee amendments be con- 
sidered at this time. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I should like to hear the bill read. I was 
not here when it was read before. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill has been read. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I understand; but I did not hear it, and I 
should like to know its provisions. If some Senator will ex- 
plain it, that is all right. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I will explain the bill, as the 
Senator requests. 

This bill provides facilities for subdividing the city of Wash- 
ington into certain zones in which the erection of different 
characters of buildings may be prohibited, The real purpose 
of the measure is to safeguard the city from the construction 
of all sorts of objectionable buildings. About five years ago a 
law was passed in the city of New York providing a system 
similar to this. Recently in Baltimore and in St. Louis and 
in Philadelphia a measure accomplishing the same object has 
been put into effect. The commission is to consist of the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, the Superintendent of 
Public Buildings and Grounds, and the Superintendent of the 
United States Capitol Buildings and Grounds. Under the bill 
this commission will determine the different areas in which, for 
instance, business houses, factories, garages, or apartment 
houses may be constructed, and may fix the maximum height 
of buildings. It seems to me, from its operation in other large 
cities of the country, that it is a meritorious measure. 

I shall be glad to answer any questions the Senator from 
North Carolina may wish to propound. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I simply wanted to know 
what the provisions of the bill were. I am rather inclined to 
support the bill. What is the commission to which the Senator 
refers? 

Mr. CALDER. As I have just stated, the bill provides for the 
appointment of a commission consisting of the Commissioners of 
the Distriet of Columbia, the officer in charge of public build- 
ings and grounds in the District, and the Superintendent of the 
United States Capitol Buildings and Grounds; who will divide 
the city into certain zones, In some of these zones no business 
building may be constructed, in some no factories, in others no. 
apartment houses. Of course, these different zones can be 
ebanged at any time at the request of 75 per cent of the resi- 
dents in a given district. As I explained a moment ago, a simi- 
lar scheme has been adopted in the city of New York, and it 
has done a wonderful lot of good in preventing the erection of 
objectionable buildings. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does it affect the height of buildings? 

Mr. CALDER. Yes; the height and the area to be covered. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think that ought to have been done long 


ago. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, may I ask what will be the 
status of improvements that are already standing? 

Mr. CALDER. The bill does not in any way affect improve- 
ments already standing, nor buildings for Which permits have 
been granted. 

Mr. WARREN. Ina given zone, if factories are already there 
they remain there? 

Mr. CALDER. They will not be disturbed. 

Mr. WARREN. And the same with residences, and as to 
pee and so forth? It corrects none of the evils now exist- 
ng? 

Mr. CALDER. It does not. Of course, you can not take 
away a man’s property and destroy it by law. 

Mr. WARREN. Nor does the bill attempt it? 

Mr. CALDER. Nor does the bill attempt it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if I understand this bill, 
there is a feature of it to which I have no objection. That is 
the feature which regulates the height of buildings. That is a 
thing to be done in the general interest, and does not and could 
not sacrifice any proper private interest. But it always struck 
me that while it was very good policy for a city like Paris—a 
show city to a large extent—to say to a man, “ You shall not 
build a residence upon a piece of property you have - maybe 
the only piece he has, and maybe he can not sell it very well— 
“but you shall build, ‘it anything, a factory upon it,” it is going 
a little bit outside of what ought to be the right of the public, 
and is infringing upon private rights, to do the same thing in 
other cities. 

If I understand this bill, there would be a right under it, if 
I owned a lot in some particular part of Washington and wanted 
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to build a residence upon it for my family, either to deprive 
me of the use of the lot, or to force me to build a factory upon 
it, or to build something else which perhaps I would not have 
the money to build, or else to sell it. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
that is not quite correct. If the bill should pass, under its 
terms one would be permitted to build a residence in any part 
of the city, but it would prohibit objectionable buildings in 
purely residential seetions. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What does the Senator mean by objection- 
able buildings? 

Mr. CALDER. The Senator might own a very nice home in 
some residential section of this city and a man might come 
along with a building permit to construct a public garage ad- 
joining it, it being a residential section, and a building of this 
character would be a good investment. This biil would prevent 
such a situation, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have very little sympathy with the idea 
that my home must be protected from somebody building a 
garage if he wants to doit. But, leaving that aside, as I under- 
stand the bill, if you establish a factory zone you can not have 
a residence in it. 

Mr. CALDER. The Senator is mistaken. ` There is nothing 
in the bill to prevent the owner of a lot from constructing a 
more desirable building than is prohibited in the particular 
zone. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What is distinctly prohibited? 
. Mr. CALDER. Wherever a similar law has been in effect— 

and I speak with knowledge, because it has been in effect for 
five years in New York and has worked splendidly—residences 
are permitted in any part of the city; but a building like a 
great laundry or a factory or a garage, or a high office building, 
is prohibited in the purely residential sections of the city. 

My reason for presenting the bill, I will say to the Senator, 
was to protect the beauty of this city and not permit it to be 
destroyed by all sorts of objectionable buildings. Suppose some 
one wanted to build a factory in one of the fine residential sec- 
tions of the city like Massachusetts Avenue or Sixteenth Street; 
that certainly would not only be objectionable to the people in 
the neighborhood but it would destroy the yalue of the adjoin- 
ing property, and it is not fair to the people who own homes 
there. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator has instanced Sixteenth 
Street. I owned for quite a while a residence upon Sixteenth 
Street. I would have disliked very much, of course, to have 
seen a garage go up next door. I would have disliked very 
much to have seen a factory built on the street near me. But 
that is another matter. If people are to portion out parts of 
cities to be used for fine residences and get to dictating what 
sort of houses are to be built, it will finally culminate in their 
saying to a man of very moderate means that he shall not build 
a $3,000 house in the neighborhood where houses cost $20,000. . 

I think it threatens to trench very much upon the rights of 
private property. I do not believe in the system at all. I think 
if a darky wants to build a house somewhere, and can not afford 
to pay over a thousand dollars for it, and happens to own the 
lot, he ought to be allowed to build it. If somebody wants to 
build a garage next door to me, and owns the property and I do 
not, he ought to allowed to build the garage, If anybody is 
fool enough to build a factory in a residential part of a city— 
generally they do not do that, because they want to build close 
to the railroads or close to the water, one or the other, for 
shipment purposes—I think he has a right to do it. I very 
much doubt the right of the public to say to him that he shail 
not do it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the pend- 
ing amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The first amendment of the com- 
mittee will be found on page 1, line 8, where, after the words 
“ District of Columbia,” it is proposed to insert the chairman 
of the Fine Arts Commission.” 

Mr. CALDER. The committee ask the Senate to disagree to 
this amendment. When it was inserted in the committee it was 
not known that the officer in charge of public buildings and 
grounds of the District was himself a member of the Fine Arts 
Commission. The amendment would provide for two members 
of the Fine Arts Commission on the board, and it is thought 
that one is enough. I ask that the amendment be disagreed to. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will report the next 
amendment. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. The next amendment is on page 
2, after line 5, where it is proposed to insert a new paragraph, 
reading as follows: 


There is hereby authorized for the expenses of said commission, in- 
eluding the employment of expert services and all incidental and con- 
tingent expenses, the sum of $5,000, payable one half out of Snr money 
in the United States Treasury not otherwise appropriated and the other 
half cut of the revenues of the District of Columbia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 2, line 19, after the word 
“used,” insert a colon and the following words: “ Provided, 
That such regulations may differ in the various districts.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 2, line 20, after the word 
“ Provided,” strike out the comma and the word “ however” 
and insert the word “ further,“ so that it will read “ Provided 
further.” = 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This completes the amendments of 
the committee. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the 
amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. At the end of section 2, after the 
amendment already agreed to, insert the following additional 
proviso : 

And provided further, That the height of the apartment house now in 
construction, adjoining and immediately in front of Meridian Hill Park, 
on Florida Avenue, be limited to 67 feet. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, if that amendment 
is urged, the bill will not get through before 2 o'clock. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What is the basis of the Senator’s objec- 
tion? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The amendment affects a build- 
ing that has been under way for quite a while and upon which 
a great deal of money has been expended; I think nearly 
$2,000,000 of bonds have been issued and sold and are now held 
by innocent parties, and the amendment proposes to cut the 
building in two. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Not at all. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, yes; it does. I am pretty 
familiar with the proposition. It was before the District Com- 
mittee formerly, and the committee did not report it, but re- 
fused to report it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. As I understand the matter, the commit- 
tee reported the proposition favorably, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; it came out, and then it 
was referred back to the committee, and the committee refused 
to make a favorable report on the proposition. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I was not advised as to that development, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. ‘That is the situation. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. My only object in offerjng the amendment 
was to prevent the destruction of the view from Meridian Hill 
Park, one of the most superb views in the city. In fact, that 
is the only park in the city which now has a commanding view 
of the Capitol and the vistas around for a great distance, and to 
have such a view obstructed and destroyed by the unsightly top 
of an apartment house is, it seems to me, to impair most seri- 
ously the value of the park to present and coming generations. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator should press it as 
a separate measure and not try to put it on this bill. It will 
involve the United States in lawsuits and suits for damages, 
and will involve it in a great deal of cost. It will cost probably 
several hundred thousand dollars. I hope the Senator will not 
press the amendment upon this bill. It is all right if he wants 
to press it aS a separate measure, and then, if the Senate sees 
fit to adopt it, very well. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Let me add this statement in justification 
of my action. I am advised that the rough framework of the 
building is now at the fourth story, and that to limit the height 
on the part of Congress would simply take off some of the top 
of the structure, which is not yet permanently built. 

Mr. OVERMAN. How many floors are there to be? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The building was to be about 80 or 90 
feet high, if I remember accurately. 

Mr. OVERMAN. About 8 or 10 stories? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Something like that. 
exact number. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will ask the Senator if Congress did not 
appropriate about $400,000 to buy that park property in order 
that it might be a place of beauty, and that there might be a 
great park looking over the city? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Certainly it did, and mainly because it 
was about the only site left affording such a magnificent view. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What authority did these people have for 
letting a contract to build a 10-story apartment house? Did 


I do not recall the 
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they get permission from the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. They did get that permisston. 

Mr. OVERMAN, It seems to me the officials have been very 
derelict in their duty. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, Immediately afterwards a petition was pre- 
sented to the commissioners, signed by the engineer commis- 
sioner, by the Fine Arts Commission, by the Commissioner of 
Public Buildings and Grounds, Col. Ridley, asking that the 
permit be revoked. In view of the attitude of the Senator from 
Washington, of his statement that the Senate committee 
pasted unfavorably on this measure finally, and of his statement 
tunt the pending bill will not be permitted to pass if this 
amendment is insisted upon, I shall not press it. I want to 
protest, however, against the destruction of one of the most 
superb views in this city, the destruction of an artistic value 
that would have grown with the years. Does the Senator from 
Washington say that he will oppose the amendment to such an 
extent that the bill can not pass before 2 o’elock if the amend- 
ment is insisted upon? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Very well. Then I withdraw the amend- 
ment. I do not desire to imperil the passage of the bill. I 
realize that if debate continues until 2 o’elock the bill will fail. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment is withdrawn. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
nmendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to say 
just a word now on the bill that has just been passed. I did 
not desire to delay its passage, but I wish to say that, in my 
Judgment, the construction of the apartment building will not 
do what the Senator from Texas fears. 

When this matter came up, I went to Meridian Hill Park 
and to the highest point on it, and took in, as far as my 
inartistic eye could, the artistic beauties of that place, and 
how it night be affected by the construction of the building. 
While it would probably be better not to have the building 
there, yet it is not going to interfere very much with the out- 
look. It is not going to affeet very seriously the scenic beauty 
as obseryed from Meridian Hill Park, in my judgment. The 
Government of the United States could not afford, for what 
little interference there might be, to stop the building at this 
time. It could better afford, after the building is constructed, 
if it thinks that it should be lowered, to condemn it and pay 
the damages. 

We would enhance the view from Meridian Hill by far by 
condemning a building across Sixteenth Street to the west of 
it. which does cut out a very great part of the view from 
Meridian Hin; but I judge that if Congress were to attempt 
to do that, those who are opposing the construction of this 
building would object very strenuously, indeed. The scenic 
beauty from Meridian Hill Park will not be very seriously 
damaged by the construction of this building. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Meridian Hil) Park is the place 
where they have been building walls out there on Sixteenth 
Street? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; that is Meridian Hill 
Park. . 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Should they not tear down those 
walls? Would not that afford a better view? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not pretend to be an artistic 
man, but I think that is really an outrage, and we had better 
take down that wall rather than cut off the top of apartment 
houses that have been authorized under the law, under a per- 
mit in the regular and ordinary way, and which will not, as a 
matter of fact, affect the view from Meridian Hill. 


PAY OF ARMY, NAVY, MARINE CORPS, ETC. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 3383, to increase 
the efficiency of the commissioned and enlisted personne! of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and so forth. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3383) to in- 
crease the efficiency of the commissioned and enlisted personne! 
of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, and Publie 
Health Service, which had been reported from the Committee 
on Military Affairs with amendments. 

The first amendment was, on page 1, line 4, after the words 
“Public Health Service,” to insert the words “contract sur- 
geons, warrant officers, Army field clerks, and field clerks 
Quartermaster Corps. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 1, line 9, to strike out 
“50 per cent“ and insert “20 per cent” and the following pro- 
viso, So as to read: 

That the base pay of all of „ + * 
Coast Guard, anc blie 1 Ano ne aiarad OOTD 
Officers, Army fell clerks, and feld clerks Quartermaster Corps be, 
and the same is hereby, increased 10 per cent per annum; and the 
pay of all ed men and of members of the Female Nurse Corps 
of the Army and ji | is hereby increased 20 per cent: Provided, 
That such increase 1 not apply to enlisted men whose initial pay, 
if it has already been permanently increased since April 6, 3917 * 
now less than $33 per month. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it seems to me this is an im- 
portant bill 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is. 

Mr. SMOOT. It involves the expenditure of a good deal of 
money. I think it would be well for the Senator from New 
York, before the amendments are acted upon, to make an ex- 
planation of the bill in general, so that at least the few Sen- 
ators who are now in the Chamber may know something about 
the legislation, the extent of the increases provided for, what 
the bill is for, and what it will cost to meet the requirements of 
the bill if it becomes a law. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, at this hour of the day I 
hesitate very much to suggest the absence of a quorum, and I 
shall not do so unless the discussion proceeds in such way as 
to show its necessity. Nevertheless it is unfortunate that for 
the moment really so few Senators are present, for the bill 
as drawn and reported by the Committee on Military Affairs 
of the Senate provides for an increase in pay of the officers’ 
and enlisted men of the Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps, the 
Coast Guard, and the Public Health Service, all in one bill. 

I might say that in the preparation of the bill I and other 
members of the Committee on Military Affairs consulted with 
the chairman and several members of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs to ascertain whether or not they would have definite 
objection to the Committee on Military Affairs presuming to 
legislate on the question of naval pay. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, at a meeting of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs this morning this very question came up, but 
on the request of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE], 
who could not be present, the meeting adjourned to reconvene 
later. The Committee on Naval Affairs is interested in the pro- 
visions of the bill so far as they affect the Navy. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. PHELAN. I should like to hear from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, however, before saying that opposition will be 
offered to the bill and its passage at this time. I think the 
Committee on Naval Affairs Will offer an amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. As far as I have discussed the matter 
with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] on many occasions, 
and with several other members of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, I understand there will be no objection from him as to 
the terms of the pending bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from New York will yield at 
this moment, I think this Is of sufficient importance to require 
the presence of the chairman of the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs and others, and I therefore suggest the absence of a 
quorum to see if we can not get some Senators here to listen 
to the discussion that will take place. < 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Call the roll. 

The Assistant Seeretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Askurst Harris Norris Spencer 
Ball Harrison Nugent Sterling 
Borah Hitcheock Overman Sutherland 
Brandegee Jones, N. Mex. Page Townsend 
Calder Jones, Wash. Phelan Trammell! 
Capper Kenyon Pittman Wadsworth 
Chamberlain King Pomerene aish, Mass. 
Colt Longa Robinson Warren 
MeCormick 1 Watson 
Dial McKellar Smith, Ga Willtams 
Frelinghuyzen oses Smith, Md Wolcott 
Gerry Myers Smith, S. C. 
Gronna New Smoot 
Mr. SMOOT. I wish to announce that the Senator from 


Kansas [Mr. Curtis} is absent on official business. 

Mr. GRONNA. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE} is absent, owing to illness. 
Į ask that this announcement may stand for the day, 

The ¥ICE PRESIDENT. Fifty Senators have answered to 
thelr names. There is a quorum present. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, when the absence of n 
quorum was suggested I was commencing to explain the terms 
of the bill. As I said at that time, the bill provides for an in- 
crease in the pay of the officers and enlisted men of the Army, 
the Navy, the Marine Corps, the Coast Guard, and the Publie 
Health Service. The Committee on Military Affairs has been 
presumpticus enough to attenipt the legislation in one bill. As 
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I said, I and other members of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs have consulted members of the Committee on Naval 
Afinirs of the Senate in order to have their ideas as to the 
needs of the Navy. 

The reason for our presumption in attempting to legislate on 
the pay of the Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps, the Coast 
Guard, and the Public Health Service all in one bill is just 
this: All of these services, in greater or less degree, are re- 
questing increases of pay, and to those of us who have looked 
into the matter it is entirely apparent that great distress exists 
in all of the services, varying in degree as we regard the grades 
and the commissioned ranks of the enlisted men and the officers 
of the several services. 

The Committee on Military Affairs feared if the matter of 
the increase of pay for these different services was dealt with 
by several different bills emanating from several different com- 
mittees of the Senate and of the House, that when the legis- 
lation was finally completed in that fragmentary form it would 
inevitably be found that some service would have received a 
greater increase in pay than some other service. So our hope 
has been that, whatever shall be done in the matter of increas- 
ing pay for these services, the increase shall be exactly the 
same in all of the services, in order that, after the legislation 
is finished, neither the Army nor the Navy will have any com- 
plaint against its sister services, nor the Coast Guard or the 
Public Health Service have any complaint against any of the 
others. I submit that, Mr. President, as a wise legislative 
policy in the matter of increasing the pay of these services, 
which, to a greater or less degree, can be classed in the same 
category, in that they are at all times a part or are potentially 
a part of the national defense. 

Mr. President, it must be well known by all Senators that if 
we once increase the pay of the Army or the Navy by adding 
on a certain percentage in cash to the present pay it will never 
be reduced, for though the cost of living, which has increased 
so tremendously in the last few years, may, after a period of 
years, go down, it will be found in the Congress of that time, I 
apprehend, to be almost impossible to pass a bill reducing the 
pay of the officers and enlisted men of the Army and Navy. I 
submit that as almost amounting to a legislative axiom. 

The Military Affairs Committee has endeavored to find and to 
insert into a pay bill an element of elasticity in the matter of 
pay; an element in the matter of pay which will respond to the 
rising or the lowering of the cost of living as the years proceed 
in the future; and we have hit upon this scheme, which I desire 
to explain to the Senate. 

It is well known, of course, that the enlisted men of the Army 
and the Navy receive a ration from the Government free of 
charge. The Quartermaster General of the Army estimates the 
cost of that ration, and the appropriations are made each year 
for the rationing of the Army based upon the estimated cost 
of the ration for the next ensuing fiscal year. The same is true 
of the Navy, and the same is true, to a greater or less extent, 
in the other services, among the enlisted men of the Marine 
Corps, the Coast Guard, and the Public Health Service. 

The cost of the ration varies from year to year. It may 
interest the Senate to know that the ration used in the Army 
about six or seven years ago cost the Government about 23 
cents; at the time of the Mexican border mobilization it had 
risen to about 32 cents; and to-day it stands at 55 cents. In 
other words, the Government has been compelled to pay more 
and more money for the food which it issues to the soldiers, 
as a result of the increase in the cost of living, and it will be 
found by examining statistics and tables that the cost of the 
ration to the Government has very closely followed the rise in 
the general cost of living to the public; in other words, the 
cost of the ration in the last four or five years has approxi- 
mately doubled, and it is fair to say that if the cost of living 
in the years to come goes down the cost of the ration to the 
Government will go down. So the committee has provided in 
this bill that, so far as the commissioned officers of the Army 
and the Navy and the other services are concerned, the bulk of 
their increased pay shall not be given them in cash in the first 
instance, but shall be given to them in the form of a commuted 
ration, and the several grades of the commissioned strength of 
the Army and the Navy are to get their proportionate in- 
crease in pay, under the terms of the bill, by means of the 
payment to them of commuted rations in proportion to their 
rank. 

The machinery which we have devised to bring that about is 
very simple and is just this: Every officer in the Army and 
every officer in the Navy ts entitled to so many rooms as 
quarters, For example, a second lieutenant in the Army is 
entitled to two rooms, which he receives in kind or else the 
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rent value of those rooms, fixed at $12 a room, is commuted 
and paid to him in cash. A first lieutenant in the Army is 
entitled to three rooms; a captain in the Army is entitled to 
four rooms; a major in the Army is entitled to five rooms; a 
lieutenant colonel in the Army is entitled to six rooms; a 
colonel is entitled to seven rooms; and so up the scale through 
the ranks of brigadier general, major general, leutenant gen- 
eral, and general. The same thing is true in the Navy, that 
wherever rooms are necessary for the housing of a naval officer 
on shore, where he can not get his quarters in kind, he also is 
entitled to rooms. An ensign in the Navy is entitled to two 
rooms, just as is a second lieutenant in the Army; a junior 
lieutenant in the Navy is entitled to three rooms, just as is 
a first lieutenant in the Army; and so on up the grades of 
naval rank, by exactly the same degree of progression, are naval 
officers entitled to quarters. 

The bill provides that the officers of the Army and the Navy 
shall receive one ration per day for each room they are entitled 
to under quarters; in other words, the second lieutenant in the 
Army will receive his base pay, and, under the terms of the bill, 
that base pay will be increased only 10 per cent in cash, as an 
original cash payment; but as he is entitled to two rooms under 
quarters, he will receive the value of two rations per day; and, 
as the ration is now worth 55 cents, a second lieutenant will get 
$1.10 a day added pay. The first lieutenant will get the value 
of three rations per day, the captain will get the value of four 
rations per day, the major will get the value of five rations per 
day, the lieutenant colonel will get the value of six rations per 
day, and the colonel will get the value of seven rations per day 
added pay. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is hardly a net increase, because the old 

ration cost something. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Mississippi interrupts 
me to say that it is not a net addition, because the old ration 
used to cost something, but under existing law the officers of the 
Army and the Navy do not receive any rations at all. I have no 
doubt that Senators understand that perfectly well, but a large 
portion of the public fails to realize that the oflicers of the 
Army and Navy have to feed and clothe themselves, whereas 
the enlisted men are fed and clothed by the Government. 

It will be seen, Mr. President, that by injecting this element 
of increase of pay, brought about by the payment of a commuted 
ration, we have put in the legislation an elastic element, which 
in the future, as the years go by, will respond, up or down, to 
the cost of living. 

In other words, the bill provides that for the first ensuing 
fiscal year after the passage of the act the value of the ration 
shall be regarded as 55 cents, and that annually thereafter the 
value of the ration shall be restated and reestablished in con- 
formity with the actual cost of the ration to the Government; so 
that if the cost of living goes down, we will say, two years from 
now, and it only costs the Government 45 cents per ration, the 
pay of the second lieutenant, who is drawing commuted rations 
at the rate of two a day, will go down proportionately; if the 
cost of living goes up two years hence, and it is necessary for the 
Government to pay 60 cents for a ration, the pay of the officer 
will go up just that amount; in other words, this whole scheme 
of pay for the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, and 
Public Health Service is put upon such a basis as not only are 
the officers protected in the matter of their ability to live within 
their pay, but also the Government and the taxpayers are pro- 
tected, so that the Government will get the benefit which should 
accrue to the Government in the event that the cost of living 
goes down in the years to come. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. Perhaps I ought not to ask the question, but I 
know very little about military affairs. The Senator has made 
the bill very clear, even to me, as to pay of the commissioned 
officers; but what happens to the noncommissioned officers and 
enlisted men who happen to be married? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I was going to cover that. 

Mr. GRONNA. Of course, I fully understand that a noncom- 
missioned officer or an enlisted man gets his board from the 
Government; but in the case, we will say, of sergeants—and 
there are a great many of them who have served for 39 years; I 
know several of them—they get a base pay of $38 or $44, the 
highest that any of them gets, I believe, being $60 per month, 
Now, what happens to them? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I was about to explain to the Senate 
what the bill proposes to do for the noncommissioned oflicers 
and the enlisted men. 
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Mr, LODGE. Mr. President, before the Senator leaves the 
matter of the officers I wish he would be kind enough to ex- 
plain to me section 2, which begins: 

Sac. 2. That the provisions of the act of May 11, 1908, the act of 


May 13, 1908, the act of May 12, 1902, and the act of 5 14, 1912, 
as respectively specifically limit to $5,000, $4,500, and $4,000 the pay 
of colonel, lieutenant colonel, and major in the Army and Marine 
Corps— 

Then comes— 
and captain, commander, and lieutenant commander in the Navies and 
captain commandant, senior captain, and captain in the Coast Guard; 
and assistant surgeon general, senior surgeon, and surgeon in the 
Public Health Service are hereby repealed. 

Does that apply to all of the acts mentioned? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; it applies to all those acts. I 
can explain what that means. 

Mr, LODGE. Down to the words “ Marine Corps,” in line 7, 
it reads like a preamble, and I had supposed substantive pro- 
vision began at line 8, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No, Mr. President; it reads: 

. 2. the act o 11, 1908, the act of 
May 18 1908, the 207 % ay 12. 1902, and tear — of Annist 14, 1912, 
as respectively specifically t to $5,000, $4,500, and $4,000 the 
of colonel, Heutenant colonel, and major in the Army and 
; and captain, commander, and lieutenant commander in 
n commandant, senior apain and captain in 

eral, senior surgeon, and sur- 

ereby repealed. 

Mr. LODGE. The words “as respectively specifically limit” 
seem to me to constitute a somewhat awkward phrase. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It expresses, however, exactly what is 
desired to be done. I do not object to changing the wording so 
long as the meaning is not changed. 

Mr. LODGE. Why is the pay of colonel, lieutenant colonel, 
and other officers mentioned there? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The acts which are recited in the first 
four lines of section 2 of the bill are a series of enactments 
which limit the progressive increase of the pay of officers of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, and Public Health 
Service to a certain figure. The Senator will remember, for ex- 
ample, that in the Army officers receive a 10 per cent increase in 
pay for each five years of service. 

Mr. WARREN. Up to 40 per cent, not including the limits 
which the Senator 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Up to but not exceeding an aggregate 
increase of 40 per cent; but in no event, under existing law, 
must the pay of a colonel go above $5,000, the pay of a lieutenant 
colonel above $4,500, or the pay of a major above $4,000. The 
same law applies to the corresponding grades in the Navy. In 
other words, the “fogy,” or 10 per cent increase which accrues 
every so often in the pay of an officer in the Army or the Navy 
after so many years of service under existing law, must stop at 
these figures in those three respective grades. This bill repeals 
those provisions of law and permits the officer to continue to re- 
ceive the increase, ordinarily called, as I remember, the “fogy.” 

Mr. WARREN. But the 40 per cent maximum remains? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The 40 per cent maximum still remains. 

Mr. LODGE. I understand what the first clause means, 
Now, what happens to the lower grades—captain, commander, 
and lieutenant commander of the Navy; captain commandant, 
senior captain, and captain of the Coast Guard; assistant surgeon 
general, senior surgeon, and surgeon of the Public Health Serv- 
ice, and so on? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The captain in the Navy is one of the 
officers who are now limited to the figure fixed in the law— 
$5,000. The commander in the Navy is limited to $4,500, and 
the lieutenant commander in the Navy is limited to $4,000. 
We repeal that limitation for the Navy, just as we do for the 
corresponding ranks in the Army. 

Mr. LODGE. I understand what the Senator says it means. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is what it does mean. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not want to criticize the language, but I 
think it is one of the blindest sections I ever saw. I am only 
trying to find out the facts. I am thoroughly in favor of the 
bill. I am interested in the Coast Guard, however, because 
they were not legislated for or placed in the Navy until the 
war came on, and none of the acts dealt with here affected 
them. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; but, Mr. President, I think the Sen- 
ator forgets that the war-time legislation gives the Coast Guard 
officers assimilated rank with the Navy. The Senate has 


passed a joint resolution continuing that in time of peace. 
Therefore, they should be included here with their correspond- 
ing officers in the Navy, as well as the Navy officers included 
with their corresponding officers in the Army. 

Mr. LODGE. They were put in in that way, and a joint 
resolution, I know, passed continuing it, Now, what is it that 
is repealed in their case? 


Mr. WADSWORTH. There is no specific law on the statute 
books which prevents a captain commandant of the Coast 
Guard receiving a salary of more than $5,000; but now that he 
has been given assimilated rank, pay, and allowances with a 
naval officer, you do not want that naval statute to apply 
against him. 

Mr. LODGE. I see. None of the statutes that the bill re- 
peals do apply against him? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They do apply against him, now that 
he has become a potential part of the Navy. He is brought 
under the pay and allowances provisions of the Navy by the 
action of the Senate just the other day. Therefore, we must 
protect him as well as we do the Navy. 

Mr. LODGE. I see. Now, where does it leaye him? Does 
it affect his rank? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not at all. 

Mr. LODGE. It leaves the rank that was granted him under 
the war provisions of the Navy? i 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Exactly so. 

Mr, GERRY. Mr. President, as I understand, that joint 
resolution has only passed the Senate. It has not passed the 
House; and, if I remember correctly, I think the resolution 
aon nae touch any of the district superintendents of the Coast 

u 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is true. 

Mr. GERRY. So that, as I understand, under the act of 
1915, when the Coast Guard was created, no provision was 
made for the rank of the superintendents. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is true. 

Mr. GERRY. Then the Coast Guard went under the Navy 
under the act of 1918, in which case they received rank and 
pay as nayal officers. Now I understand that they have gone 
back to the Treasury Department, and that as soon as peace is 
declared they will lose the rank that they held under the 
Navy. In any event the joint resolution that was passed by the 
Senate does not cover the superintendents. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is true. 

Mr. GERRY. So that those men will really be in worse posi- 
tion than the keepers. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; that is true. This bill, however, 
does not bring that about. That is due to other things. 

Mr. GERRY. Therefore, I will say to the Senator, I shall 
at the proper time suggest an amendment to cover that 
situation. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Would it disturb the Senator from 
New York if, as a matter of information to the Chair, the Chair 
could ascertain what the 40 per cent increase would bring this 
pay up to? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The 40 per cent? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. The Chair understands that 
with this repeal they are permitted to increase the pay 40 per 
cent. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think I can give that information, 
Mr. President, in a moment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Also, the time that a man has to 
serve to get the 40 per cent. The Chair ought to know that, 
but he does not. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. For example, Mr. President, a major in 
the Army to-day receives a base pay of $3,000. If he has had 
20 years of service in the Army, however, his fogies bring the 
total amount up to $4,000. Under this bill he will get $4,620 as 
annual pay, and his commutation of rations adds another 
$1,008.75; so that his total pay, exclusive of the $12 a room for 
quarters allowance when it can not be furnished in kind, and 
exclusive of heat and light when it can not be furnished in kind, 
will be $5,623 after 20 years of service. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, can the Senator say what 
those additional items would amount to? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Those additional items are as follows: 
For annual commutation of quarters, he gets a total of $720 to 
pay his room rent for a year 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And then rations? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The rations become a part of the pay 
under the terms of this bill, and that is the large body of the 
increase—the ration commutation, amounting to $1,003 in in- 
crease in pay. - 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The rations are included in the 10 per 
cent? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, no. The officers of the Army and 
Wavy under this bill receive a 10 per cent increase In pay, plus 
the payment of the commuted ration, as I have explained. 

The Senator from North Dakota asked me about the enlisted 
men. Very much the same problem is found among the enlisted 
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men, but it is found to a very large degree among the noncom- 
missioned officers. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator has not quite made it clear 
whether the $5,620.75 includes the item for rations. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It does. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then to that should be added $720 for 
rooms? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If the officer; a major, is living away 
from an Army post. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; I am taking such a case. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; then he would be given $720 a 
year to pay his room rent. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What besides that? 
< Mr. WADSWORTH. The heat and light, which I have read, 

think. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. - What would that amount to? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Two hundred and fifty-nine dollars and 
two cents to pay for his heat and his light for a year. Those 
are the présent allowances. The heat and light allowance and 
the quarters allowance are the present ones, and we do not dis- 
turb them at all. He would receive the total which I gave in 
cash after 20 years of service, and had reached the rank of 
major. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What would that total come to, then, 
including rooms and heat and light and increase in pay? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The whole thing would be $6,602. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. As against what total now? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Four thousand nine hundred and sey- 
enty-nine dollars. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is nearly a 50 per cent increase. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No, Mr. President; it is a 31 per cent in- 
crease, That has all been figured out, Mr. President. Let me 
say, for the information of the Senate, that the 10 per cent in- 
crease given to officers under this bill, plus the payment of the 
commuted ration, amounts to a fraction underneath 31 per cent 
net increase in pay. 

Mr, President, the Senator from North Dakota asked me 
about the enlisted men, and I should like to proceed in an at- 
tempt to say what the bill does for them. 

As I said a moment ago, the same condition is found among 
the enlisted men of the Army and the Navy, but it is found 
mostly among the noncommissioned officers. I do not need to 
tell the Senate that the noncommissioned officers in the Army, 
and the corresponding grades of the enlisted personnel of the 
Navy—I think they are called the petty officers, and have other 
designations—are the backbone of the services, Your Army is 
no good at all unless its sergeants are good men. You may 
have the best officers on earth, but if your noncommissioned 
officers, who are the natural and proper“ go-betweens ” between 
the officers and the enlisted men, are not first-class men, you 
have neither morale nor efficiency. Therefore it is to the inter- 
est of the Government so to treat the noncommissioned officers 
that they will reenlist after each term of enlistment expires, 
that they will make a life career of the Army; and the same is 
true of the Navy. They are the ones who exert the influence 
upon the young private soldiers and the young apprentice sea- 
men. Without their influence, without their power, without 
their steadying effect in the matter of morale and discipline, you 
have nothing. 

Now, you can not expect men to go into the Army and rise 
up through the grades of corporal, sergeant, first sergeant, 
quartermaster sergeant, and other noncommissioned grades 
and pay them at such a low rate that they can not afford to 
marry. You can not ask a man to live that kind of a life. It 
turns out that the pay of the noncommissioned officers of the 
‘Army—and the same is true about the Navy—is so low to-day, 
as compared with the cost of living, that they can not support 
their families. Furthermore, they can not get out of the 
‘Army in very many instances; they have been in it so long 
that it has become their life work. It would be mighty difficult 
for them to go out into civil life, after 20 or 25 years’ service 
in the Army, and start all over again to make a living and 
support a wife and three or four children. Nevertheless, that 
wife and those three or four children must be supported by the 
noncommissioned officer while he is in the Army, because the 
Government gives nothing to the support of a noncommissioned 
officer’s family. : 

The noncommissioned officer himself is fed and clothed by 
the Government. But his wife is not fed art his children are 
not fed, nor is his wife clothed or the children clothed or the 
children educated by the Government. He must still support 
his family very much as a civilian does, except that he does not 
have to pay for what he actually eats or what he actually 
wears. 
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The noncommissioned officers of the Army in the upper grades 
are entitled to quarters under certain regulations wherever 
quarters are available. For example, the quartermaster ser- 
geant stationed over here at Fort Myer, if there are quarters 
suitable for a noncommissioned officer and his wife at that 
post, is entitled to them, and he is entitled to so many rooms 
under the regulations of the Army. 

This bill gives him a commuted ration for each room that he 
is entitled to under the regulations and raises his pay 20 per 
cent besides. 

Mr. GRONNA. How much would that amount to? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It amounts_to different sums in dif- 
ferent grades, and I will give the Senator the figures. This, to 
my mind, is just as important as the provision for officers; 
and yet I will say to Senators that the distress now being 
experienced not only among the noncommissioned officers and 
their families but among the commissioned officers is very great, 
indeed. I have been told on the most reliable authority that 
there are wives of Army officers who to-day are selling their 
household linen and ornaments out of their houses in order to 
try to get together enough money to make both ends meet. 
Two thousand two hundred officers, one-fifth of all the officers, 
have resigned from the Regular Army in the last six months. 
The poor noncommissioned -officer can not resign. He would 
if he could. He is enlisted for a term of years, and he must 
serve ont his enlistment unless the Government, for some 
reason or other, is willing to let him go; and the Government 
ean not let him go. It has to have his services. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let me ask the Senator a question. These 
noncommissioned officers are given an increase of 20 per cent 
under the bill, and then they are given the rations. If you 
calculate a ration upon a percentage basis, what would it 
amount to for a first sergeant, let us say? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. A noncommissioned officer, Mr. Presi- 
dent, who is entitled to quarters under present regulations 
will, of course, get a ration for each room of his quarters plus 
20 per cent of his present pay. The payment of rations at the 
present value of 55 cents per ration amounts to a fraction over 
20 per cent actual increase in pay. 

Mr. WILLIAMS.. Then, at the present cost of living and at 
the present price of rations, he would get a real increase of 
40 per cent? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes, in the cases where they are entitled 
to rooms; and he gets, in any event, an increase of 20 per cent. 

The Senator has asked me how it would work out. : 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, before the Senator begins on 
that, because I do not want to interrupt him in it, I wish to call 
his attention to a matter which I think ought to be corrected 
by a proviso in section 2. When the Coast Guard was amal- 
gamated with the Navy for war purposes, under the act of 1918, 
at that time very properly under the naval bill they made pro- 
vision for the district superintendents and the senior superin- 
tendents, and assimilated them in rank, so that they had naval 
rank, and they have it now. But under that provision of the 
appropriation act it was to terminate at the conclusion of peace, 
and those men, who are the finest officers in the Coast Guard 
Service, will lose thereby their assimilation; they will be thrown 
out practically altogether. They will not get the pay of a keeper 
of a life-saving station. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is true. 

Mr. LODGE. They ought to be covered. A very simple 
amendment will do it. There are only 14 of them altogether, 
The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY] has an amendment 
which covers it. It is very simple. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator will present it after the 
committee completes its statement on the bill? 

Mr. GERRY. That is my purpose. 

Mr. LODGE. I shall have to leave the Senate in a moment, 
and I thought the Senator would forgive me for calling his atten- 
tion to it now, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Now, Mr. President, we will take the 
case of a first sergeant. His present pay is $51 a month. He 
will get a 20 per cent increase of that, which will make his pay. 
$61.20. If there are quarters available at the post at which he is 
stationed, his family can occupy those quarters, and he saves 
room rent. ‘That is the case to-day. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Suppose there are no quarters 
available. Then what happens? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Government under present law does 
not pay room rent for the families of noncommissioned officers. ` 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Is there any reason why he should 
not have compensation equal to the cost of the room rent? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It might be arranged by a regulation. 
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Mr. SMITH of Maryland. If a room could not be found, it 
seems to me he ought to be entitled to compensation equal to the 
cost of a room. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Government, of course, would have 
to put on a fiat rate per room. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. It applies to commissioned officers, 
and it seems to me that if a noncommissioned officer is entitled 
to rooms, if they can be had, he ought to be entitled to the cost 
of the rooms when they can not be had. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. Take the case of a master elec- 
trician. His present pay is $81 a month. He will get $97.20 
per month as the result of.this bill. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SUTHERLAND in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from 
North Dakota? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. GRONNA. Would the Senator object to an amendment 
providing that in cases where noncommissioned officers can not 
occupy quarters, an allowance shall be made? I agree with 
the Senator in his statement of a moment ago, that the non- 
commissioned officers are really the important part of the 
Army, so far as its morale is concerned, and why should not 
a noncommissioned officer have the same opportunity to get an 
allowance for quarters as a commissioned officer? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I would have no objec- 
tion at all, provided it were confined to the upper grades of the 
noncommissioned officers. I think when a man has reached the 
upper grades, it ordinarily means he has had 12 to 15 or 20 
years’ service. I think it is good policy on the part of the 
Government, and money well spent, to make that man's life 
and his family’s life a comfortable one, rather. It will never 
be too easy for him, 

Mr. GRONNA, I suggest to the Senator that he prepare an 
amendment which will provide for that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will say frankly to the Senator that 
this bill did not attempt to change any existing law as to those 
who should have quarters and who should not. It merely took 
existing law as we found it in that respect and built upon it 
to get our increases. 

Mr. GRONNA. But we do change existing law so far as it 
will apply to commissioned officers. We repeal two or three 
statutes, and I can see no good reason why we should not 
undertake to proyide for these men, who have been faithful 
in their service for 15 or 20 years, and some of them for 
nearly 30. I know some of these men who have been in the 
service since the Spanish-American War, and who are in the 
service at this time. Of course, they were promoted for a 
short time, but they will have to go back. Some of those who 
are now lieutenants will have to go back to the rank of 
sergeant. They will get in the neighborhood of $60 a month. 
How are they to live on $60 a month? It seems to me it would 
be impossible. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have already stated that to be the 
fact. 

Mr. GRONNA. As I understand it, the Senator will have no 
objection to an amendment to provide for quarters for these 
men or making an allowance when there are no quarters? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have no objection at all, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to the principle involved in that suggestion. But I warn 
the Senator it must be very carefully drawn; we will have to 
give a great deal of consideration to it. But I think it is 
applicable to a bill of this sort; I do not mean to discourage 
the Senator, but we have to work out what grades it shall 
apply to. 

Mr. GRONNA. I am perfectly willing to leave that to the 
chairman of the committee, because he knows a great deal more 
about it than I do. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not sure I do. My mind, Mr. 
President, has been puzzling about these things. I am not sure 
I know which is right and which is wrong. 

Again speaking of the enlisted man, if you will examine 
the bill you will find that the bill does not bring any increase 
of pay to the privates in the Army or the apprenticed seamen 
in the Navy. Their pay was increased 100 per cent only two 
and a half years ago. The private in the Army gets $30 a 
month the instant he enlists. He is almost invariably a 
bachelor. Of course, almost invariably he is a young man. 
The Government feeds him, clothes him, gives him medical care, 
transports him when he is on duty, pays practically all his 
expenses, except what might be termed pocket expenses for 
tobacco and for entertainment. He gets $30 a month as it is. 

It may be said that $30 a month is too low to attract men 
into the Army. The answer to that is that you will never be 
able to make it high enough to compete with private employ- 
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ment, anyway. The only thing that will attract men into the 
Army in time of peace is the prospect for advancement and 
better pay after a comparatively short period of efficient and 
faithful service. In other words, a young man would be willing 
to go into the Army at the base pay of $30 if he felt sure that 
after a year or two or three years of faithful, efficient service 
be could become a private, first class, and get an increase, as 
this bill would provide, of $9 per month in his pay. And if he 
made good there he would become a corporal and get another 
increase. If he made good there, he would become a sergeant 
and get another increase. So that after 6, 8, or 10 years’ service 
in the Army he would really be on an excellent basis, It is the 
inducement held before them by a properly balanced pay sched- 
ule of that kind which will recruit your Army. You never can 
go out into the market and outbid industrial wages to-day in get- 
ting men in the Army in the first instance. If you attempt it 
you will bankrupt the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I think the Senator's argument is 
most excellent; but it only goes to show that the more you 
remunerate the noncommissioned officers the more attractive 
it makes the service to the enlisted man. Therefore I think it 
shows the importance of taking care of the noncommissioned 
officer as soon as possible and giving him something to look 
forward to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I will just show what 
this bill does in that respect. - 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. It is not that he shall be ñ com- 
missioned officer, but he has something to look forward to as a 
noncommissioned officer. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to ask the Senator from New 
York a question. The Senator speaks of the inducement in get- 
ting the private soldier in, that he has a chance to be promoted 
and become a corporal. As compared with the number of 
privates in the Army, there are, of course, only a small number 
of corporals. They can not all be corporals. Is that really 
much of an inducement when it must be confined to so few? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There are more than the Senator sup- 


poses. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have known of regiments where they had 
only one private and all the rest were officers. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘The Senator is speaking about Central 
America. The privates of the Army comprise about 49 per cent 
of the enlisted strength ; the first-class privates, about 24 per cent 
of the enlisted strength; and the other 26 per cent, approxi- 
mately, of the Army is made up of corporals, sergeants, and the 
higher grades in the noncommissioned ranks. This bill leaves 
the pay of the private at $30, just where it is to-day. The pay 
of a first-class private, instead of being $33, as it is to-day, is 
made $39.60, quite a big increase. The pay of a corporal, in- 
stead of being left at $36, as it is to-day, is made $43.20. Four- 
teen per cent of the Army are corporals. 

Mr. NORRIS. How does the private become a first-class 
private? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. By good service. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is that open to all privates? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Absolutely. 

Mr. NORRIS. So that if they all performed good service we 
would have an Army composed entirely of that class? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; the law limits to about 25 per cent 
the number of the men who can be made first-class privates. 

A sergeant, instead of getting $38 as he gets to-day, would get 
$45.60—that is, the line sergeant. The staff sergeant would be 
raised from $44 to $52.80, ‘Then when we get above the line and 
staff sergeants we begin to get into the noncommissioned class, 
where men have had quite extensive service and are apt to be 
married, and there the same increase in proportion extends. 
These are the ones whom the Senator from North Dakota [Mr 
Gronna] thinks might well be given quarters as a matter of 
right whereever they are stationed. They are now given quar- 
ters only when the quarters are available at the Army post. 

Mr. NORRIS. I shouid like to ask the Senator what propor- 
tion of Army posts will have such available quarters? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I could not answer that accurately. 
Before we went into the war with Germany a good many Army 
posts did have them, because the Army was largely stationed at 
old Army posts, such as Fort Myer, for example, but since the 
war the Army has been moved into these big cantonments and 
is largely stationed at the big cantonments, which consist, as the 
Senator knows, ost entirely of barracks for the men alone, 
and there are no officers’ quarters or noncommissioned officers’ 
quarters worthy of the name at these cnntonments. If it is in- 
tended to build them, it can be done, but we must remember all 
the time that we are spending the people's money. 

Mr. President, the bill as drawn will increase the maintenance 
cost of the Army to the extent of $28,738,000 per year, of the 
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Navy $26,685,000 per year, the Marine Corps $2,657,000 per year, 
the Coast Guard $806,000 per year, and of the Public Health 
Service $642,000 per year. I haye left off the hundreds and 
fractions of hundreds. 

The total increase which the bill would carry and impose 
upon the Treasury for the horizontal raising of the pay of 
officers and enlisted men of all five services would be $59,530,000. 
I know full well that is somewhat discouraging. It means an- 
other increase in appropriations. I do not like it, and I assume 
that no other Senator likes the prospect of spending approxi- 
mately $60,000,000 more. But the alternative is a very serious 
one. If we do not spend that amount of money, or approxi- 
mately that amount of money, or unless there is a most marked 
change in the conditions of life within one or two years, we 
will not have any army and we will not have any navy. When 
these noncommissioned officers’ terms of enlistment expire, they 
will not reenlist. They can not reenlist at the present rate of 
pay. The commissioned officers of the Army are getting out of 
it just as fast as they can. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. How many have gotten out? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Twenty-two hundred have resigned from 
the Regular Army during the last six months. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator know how many naval 
officers have resigned? 

Mr. WADSWORTH, I do not know, but I know a large num- 
ber of them want to resign. Their families are in distress; they 
can not educate and clothe their children decently. It is no 
fault of theirs, and, as a matter of fact, it is no fault of the 
Government in the first instance. It is the fault of the famous 
“H. C. L.”—high cost of living. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In just a moment. Let us remember 
that in the case of the Army, for example, the pay of the officers 
has not been increased one iota since 1908. The cost of living 
has a little more than doubled in that interval. 

The pay of the enlisted men of the Army was very largely 
increased shortly after the outbreak of the war, so the bill does 
not provide as large an increase in pay for the enlisted men 
clear through all the grades of enlisted men as it does for the 
officers ; but if you take the increase given to the enlisted men 
in May, 1917, and add to it the increase provided for in this 
bill you will find that since 1908 the enlisted men will have been 
increased by a much larger percentage than the oflicers will have 
been increased as a result of this bill alone. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. STERLING. Does the Senator know how the resigna- 
tions of officers from the Army are distributed as to rank, or 
has the Senator data showing that? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have it in my office and will get it 
here in just a moment; but I will say that they have occurred 
in every rank from colonel down. Of course, the greater num- 
ber are in the grades of captain, first lieutenant, and second 
lieutenant. I will tell the Senate why. These men have not 
been in the Army too long; they can get out and take their 
chance in civil life in making their living; but when a man 
has been in the Army 20 or 25 or 30 years and has reached 
the upper grades and has a family of half-grown or almost fully 
grown children he takes a terrible chance when he leaves the 
Army, and he feels that he has to stay on until he reaches the 
age of 64 and can be retired on three-quarters pay. So the 
majority of the resignations occur in the grades of second lieu- 
tenant, first lieutenant, and captain. Those are the young men, 
and, incidentally, those young men who are resigning from 
the Army to-day in the lower commissioned grades are the most 
valuable men if they could be kept in the Army. They are men 
with initiative, with gumption, with enterprise, who are not 
afraid to leave the Army and go out and make their own living. 
We are losing the best. The tendency is for the lethargic young 
man, the slow-minded, slow-thinking young man, the young man 
without much enterprise, to stay in the Army. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘The timid one, too. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield now to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. I bave not had an opportunity to hear the 
entire argument of the chairman of the committee. Perhaps 
I am asking him to repeat, but I am anxious to know if he has 
any data connected with the raise to show the relation of the 
increase of salary to the increase in the cost of living since the 
last appropriation fixing the existing rate some 10 years ago. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can tell the Senator in a word. The 
pay of officers of the Army was fixed last in 1908. They have 
had no increase since of any kind whatsoever. The pending 
bill gives them a net increase of a fraction under 31 per cent. 
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The cost of living has gone up more than 100 per cent. 
bill does not bring them up to the increased cost of living. 
only goes one-third of the way. 

The enlisted men, particularly the privates, in 1917 were in- 
creased 100 per cent. The base pay of the private was raised 
from $15 a month to $30 a month. The base pay of other grades 
of enlisted men was increased but not quite in the same ratio, 
but the private got 100 per cent in 1917. This bill does not raise 
the pay of the private, but it raises the pay of all the other 
3 men, up through the noncommissioned grades, 20 per 
cent. 

The Senator from South Dakota asked me about resignations. 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. Has the Senator the data now? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have it. Four lieutenant colonels 
resigned, 25 majors, 199 captains, 816 second lieutenants, and 
1,106 first lieutenants. These resignations are distributed as 
follows: Eight hundred and thirty-five officers haye resigned 
from the Infantry, 409 from the Coast Artillery, 344 from the 
Cavalry, 284 from the Field Artillery, 149 from the Medical 
Corps—and that is a very serious loss, which actually threatened 
the proper care of the sick in our hospitals—96 from the Engi- 
neers, 33 from the chaplains, 25 from the Dental Corps, 19 from 
the Veterinary Corps, 10 officers from the Philippine Scouts, 4 
from the Quartermaster Corps, and 2 from the Judge Advocate 
General's Department. That is one-fifth of all the officers in the 


Army. 

Mr. STERLING. I understood the Senator to say that the 
officers’ increase amounted to 31 per cent. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Counting the commuted rations. 

. Mr. STERLING. That is what I wanted to understand. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The bill gives officers a 10 per cent flat 
increase in pay plus the payment of a ration per day for each 
room they are entitled to under quarters, and that means a uni- 
form increase of 31 per cent clear up the line. That applies to 
the Navy, the Marine Corps, the Coast Guard, and the Public 
Health Service. They are all treated exactly alike. 

Mr, STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fernarp in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky ? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. STANLEY. When I was in the House four or five years 
ago my attention was called to the fact that at that time there 
was practically a standing offer from various fields of éngi- 
neering, steel plants, and the like, for capable young officers of 
the Army at very much larger pay than the Government pro- 
vided. Does that condition still exist? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; more so than ever. A bright 
young officer who has had the education which the Govern- 
ment has given him can get twice as much pay on the outside 
as he can in the Army. He likes to stay in the Army because 
he likes the Army life. That is the only thing that keeps him. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to his colleague? , 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. CALDER. Can my colleague inform me what is the pay 
received to-day by a second lieutenant in the Army? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; I can give my colleague the fig- 
ures exactly. A second lieutenant gets $1,700 a year base pay. 
If he can not get quarters in kind and has to rent rooms at the 
place where he is ordered to serve, he will get $288 allowed to 
him to pay his room rent for a whole year, which would not 
pay it for four months here in W. on. 

Mr. CALDER. I thought I might contrast that with the fact 
that I am employing to-day in New York several alien laborers 
who can not speak the English language, and I am paying them 
$7 a day, which for 300 days in the year would make $2,100 a 
year. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Our hearings disclosed the fact that 
bricklayers in Washington receive $9 a day wages 

Mr. CALDER. Ten dollars a day now. 

- Mr. WADSWORTH. We are all glad they get that amount, 
but a first lieutenant in the Medical Corps operating in the 
operating room of Walter Reed Hospital every day, with the 
lives of men dependent upon his skill, only gets $6.50 a day. 
How can they stay in the service? The young man who testi- 
fied to that effect told us he had put in his resignation four 
times. They can not let him go because he must continue to 
operate at the Walter Reed Hospital. In the last fiscal year 
that man has run into debt $1,200 living here in the city of 
Washington with his wife. They have no children. They live 
in two rooms. They cook their breakfast in one room and eat 
it in the other—in the bedroom. They never can invite anybody 
to come to see them, and by the same token they can not accept 
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invitations for entertainment elsewhere. They are crowded 
out of all entertainment and all the joys of social life. That 
Was a specific instance given to us. As soon as that man can 
do so, he is going to leave the Army. He is running into debt 
at the rate of $1,200 a year, and he was brave enough and 
frank enough to submit to us his expenses and those of his 
wife, item by item and day by day, to show just how they 
struggled to keep within his salary. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Would he not be not only a fool, but dis- 
honest, if he did not leave the Army? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course, he must leave the Army. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. He would be dishonest if he did not do so, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. He owes something like $2,000 for his 
medical education, which has not yet been paid for, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I may have been absent when the subject has 
been up, but I desire to inquire does this bill make any provi- 
sion for an increase in the pay of privates? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not of the lowest-class privates, but 
it does increase the pay of privates of the first class and of the 
other enlisted men. : 

Mr. BORAH. What would it leave the pay of privates? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. At $30 a month. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But they got an increase of 100 per cent, 

Mr. BORAH. When? : 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Two years ago. 

Mr. BORAH. An increase from $15 to $30 a month. Is it 
the purpose of those Senators having charge of legislation with 
reference to these matters to leave the pay of privates at $30 a 
month? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BORAH. Then, I am against the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course, I regret that the Senator is 
against the bill on that account. I do not know that I am 
justified in retracing my steps in explaining to the Senator why 
the committee took that action. 

Mr. BORAH. It may be possible that the committee has a 
good reason for having done so, but I can not imagine what it 
could be. It is, perhaps, no argument that the pay of the other 
men should not be raised, but it is a discrimination which, in 
my judgment, can not be maintained upon any ground of equity 
or justice. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I deny that it is a discrimination or 
that there is anything unjust or inequitable about it. If the 
Senator from Idaho will listen a moment, I shall try to convince 
him. of that fact. It is very easy to say that things are dis- 
eriminations and inequitable, but let us see what this case is. 

A man enlists in the Army and receives the pay of $30 a 
month. He is invariably a bachelor, a young man. He is fed 
and clothed by the Government; he is housed and sheltered by 
the Government; he is transported whenever he moves accord- 
ing to the orders of the Government; and all his medical care 
is given to him by the Government. The $30 is pocket money. 
It is perfectly true that $30 of and by themselves do not attract 
men into the Army, because the man could probably make twice 
that amount in civil life. 

Mr. BORAH. At least twice that amount. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. He could get at least twice that 
amount in civil life in cash. He gets at least $60 in civil life, 
we will say, in cash; but he would have to clothe himself, feed 
himself, transport himself, pay his own doctor’s bill in civil 
life, which he does not have to do in the Army. 

It is utterly impossible for the Government to bid against 
industrial wages in the matter of the payment of privates upon 
first enlistment in the Army ; it can not be done. 

Mr. BORAH, It is equally impossible for the Government to 
bid against private corporations in the matter of the employ- 
ment of the men who occupy positions in official life. The Gov- 
ernment can not pay the man who works for it what the private 
corporation will pay men who perform similar work. That is 
out of the question. Senators who are capable of making 
$60,000 or $100,000 a year at their professions come here and 
work for $7,500 a year. The Government can not bid against 
that situation; there is no use to undertake it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘That is just what I am saying. 

Mr. BORAH. And it ought to apply to one class just as much 
as to the other. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. It does. 


Mr. BORAH. I will wait until the Senator concludes his 
statement. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. How does the Government get men to 
go into the Army? 

Mr. BORAH. That is a long story. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Perhaps the Senator from Idaho de- 
sires to answer my question. 

Mr. BORAH. There are numerous ways in which the Goy- 
ernment gets men to go into the Army, but it certainly does not 
get them to go into the Army by paying them $30 a month. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly not; and I was about to ex- 
plain why. The Government could not get them for even $50 
or $60 a month. 8 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Government get men to accept the 
positions in which the salary has been increased for the salary? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No, sir; not for the salary alone. A 
man goes into the Army, in the first place, because that kind of 
life attracts him; it is a healthy and largely an out-of-door life. 
He regards it as a manly kind of occupation; it appeals to him. 
He has what might be called the soldierly instinct; perhaps he 
has the spirit of adventure. He feels that, perhaps, at some 
time or other during his enlistment he will encounter some ad- 
venture in connection with service in the Army, which will be 
attractive to him. That accounts very largely for the fact that 
the Marine Corps is always at war strength. Why? Not be- 
cause the Marines are paid more than are the soldiers in the 
Army, for they are paid exactly the same, but the men who enlist 
in the Marines are of an adventurous nature, who seem to figure 
out that there is a chance that they may get into a little scrap 
somewhere, whether it be a little revolution in Central America, 
or a Boxer rebellion in China, or whatever it is, or may see 
something of the world. That is what brings them into the 
service. It is not the money. ` 

Now, what is going to keep a proper percentage of them in 
the Army? It is the prospect for advancement; the prospect for. 
greater power and influence among their fellows; promotion to 
first-class private, paying $9 per month more pay under this 
bill; promotion to corporal, bringing an even larger increase in 
pay; promotion to sergeant; and then a settled, secure, honor- 
able status in the Army until they are 64 years old. That is 
what brings men into the Army and keeps them in the Army. 

The trouble has been, I will say to the Senator from Idaho, 
not that the pay of the private has been too low, but that the 
pay of the noncommissioned officer has been too low. That pay 
being too low, there is no inducement or but little inducement 
for a man to enlist in the Army as a private, because there is no 
outlook, no prospect for his reaching a good scale of pay and a 
good status in the service, 

It would not make any appreciable difference in our recruiting 
figures if we should raise the $30 pay for the private by 20 per 
cent, as is done for corporals and sergeants and sergeants major; 
it will not bring any more men into the service. Twenty per cent 
of $30 is $6. If we make the pay of the private $36 instead of 
$30 a month, I venture to say it would not bring in a total of 
500 men in addition to what we now get under the $30 pay. It 
is what he is going to get after he has been in the service, so that 
if he gets a square deal and likes the life and reaches the grade 
of noncommissioned officer, where he can afford to marry and 
support a family in decency and comfort, then he is happy in 
the Army. ‘Those are the kind of men we must keep in the Army, 
for they are the backbone of the Army. So there is nothing un- 
just about the matter, 

Mr. STANLEY. As I understand the provisions of the pill, 
the increases are not for the purpose of inducing officers to come 
into the Army. Ordinarily the commissioned officer enters the 
Army as a cadet, and the object of the bill is to prevent the 
exodus of officers from the Army after we have educated and 
prepared them for the service. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘That is one of the principal reasons. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I am going to support this 
bill. I would be better satisfied with it if it provided for some 
increase in the pay of the privates. In that respect I sympathize 
largely with the position taken by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Borat]. I hope that subject may be taken up later; but if such 
an increase is not to be granted now, that is no reason why we 
should be unjust to the officers of the Army. 

I rose for the purpose of reading into the Recorp a portion of 
a letter which was written to one of the Representatives in 
Congress from my State. I know the young man who wrote the 
letter ; he is one of the young officers of whom Ohio is very preud. 
What he says corroborates the splendid statement made by the 
chairman of the committee in support of the bill. The letter is 
a very interesting one and in part is as follows: 


Iam a Regular soldier and very proud of it, a graduate of West Point; 
served overseas considerably more than two years ; won the distinguished- 
service medal at the age of 24; but I am also a farm owner and tax- 
payer from your district. * I request your favorable considera- 
tion of an increase in pay for Army officers. As you know, the pay has 
not been increased since 1907, but we are required by law to live as we 
did then, in a manner becoming an officer and a gentleman ” ; required 

be well dressed, yet a poorer uniform than I bought in 1916 for $48 
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I have not purchased an new 
‘ore 
I have lived in camps or in the field since m 
I am a captain and a bachelor, because I can no 


cost me $126.30 a few months ago. 
shoes or boots since October, 1917, and do not see how I can 
Paruni at the earliest. 

graduation. * 
afford to get married. Were I to get married it would simply mean 
bringing myself and the girl to 8 poverty. How junior married 
officers liye is more than I can see. any can not and are being driven 
ont of the service, for which they spent the i 
believing that the Government would at least 
serve it. I would resign myself were it not for the fact that I love the 
service, ask only a chance to go on serving, and can not believe that 
the rich and generous United States, that extends charity to all the 
world, even its late enemies, is going to abandon its faithfu ce. 

The returned soldier is rewarded when he is discharged, but the 
Regular that sticks is punished. My pay overseas was $302.50 a month; 
my reward upon my return was demotion and a loss of $82.50 a month. 
I do not care about the rank—I serve where I am placed—and I would 
not care about the pay were it not a downright hardsbip. 

Over 2,000 Regular Army officers have resigned since the armistice— 
a fourth of us forced to go out in the world and start anew, with the 
handicap of years lost in service. That means, too, that they are the 
bravest and youngest of us, What is the Army going to do when they 
should have been gur leaders? The reason that more of us have not 
gone is, the situation is unbelievable to the rest of us; but every day 
more and more are becoming discouraged, losing faith, and leaving 
behind them our sacred old motto, “ Duty, honor, country.” 

Help to hurry this thing up before more say—to themselyes—* Coun- 
try will not care for me; why should I serve country?“ 

I know that is shocking, but so is meing the demoralization of your 
true and loyal friends, and the terrible lowering of efficiency of the 
whole Army, our loyal old Army, that has obeyed your commands with- 
out asking the why of it since the time of Washington. Is it possible 
that men can be so selfish that Members of Congress play politics for 
self-advancement while they ruin what little protection the whole 
Nation has? Is it keeping their trust with the people? Why has 
Congress never tried to really understand the Army? Why are we 
applauded in time of war and damned again before we have returned 
from it? Why are we heroes when the enemy is in front of us, and 
scheming plotters, seeking self-advantage, when we try to improve our- 
selves so that the enemy will not come so near beating us the next 
time, and so that the next time you will be safer and have fewer sacri- 
fices? Why accuse the Army of everything mean under the sun, when 
it is well known that your own order is behind us not to speak even 
in our own defense, and you know we will obey you? 

Mr. President, I will not read any more of the letter. I have 
been long persuaded from the information that I have had that 
it was necessary for Congress to do something for the Army, and 
I would extend the scope of this relief to the private. 

I realize that I am not in a position to speak authoritatively 
on that subject, because I am not a member of that committee, 
and have not had an opportunity to study the subject; but we 
love to think that every branch of the service, whether it is the 
military, the naval, the marine, or the civil service, attracts to 
it the best of the young men of the country, and, in the case of 
the ciyil service, the best of the young women of the country; 
but we can not attract this kind of talent if we are always 
going to be niggardly and pay to them less compensation than 
they can go out into private life and get in private employment. 
I do not think it is anything to the credit of the country to 
realize that many of these men have to go about almost thread- 
bare in their apparel; and this applies to the civil service as 
well. I am sure the public does not expect the Congress to 
deal in a niggardly manner with its servants. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may we complete the 
committee amendments first? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the pending 
amendment of the committee, which will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 1, line 9, after the word “ in- 
creases,” it is proposed to strike out “50 per cent” and insert 
“20 per cent: Provided, That such increase shall not apply to 
enlisted men whose initial pay, if it has already been perma- 
nently increased since April 6, 1917, is now less than $33 per 
month.” 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am not going to take any time 
to discuss this matter, because I am considerably in the position 
of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pomerene]. Not being a mem- 
ber of the committee, and not having had an opportunity to go 
into the details, it would be useless for me to undertake to dis- 
cuss it. I only rise to say that the letter that the Senator from 
Ohio has read is a much better argument for the position which I 
assume in regard to this matter than anything I could say. 
There is not a line nor a phrase in it of argumentative force 
that does not apply to doing justice to the privates equally with 
the officers. I suspect that one of the reasons why the matter 
is not taken up is because necessarily we haye to stop some- 
where and consider the Treasury, and it is thought that we can 
do this by piecemeal, and perhaps later take care of the privates, 
My only fear is that it will not be done at all; that after the 
bill as it is now prepcsed is passed, interest in the privates will 
cease. 

I repeat, of course, without any imputation upon the sense of 
equity and justice of the committee, that to my mind the bill is 
unfair and discriminatory in undertaking to take care of the 
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nning years in training, 
ve them a fair chance to 


official life, as it were, of the Army, without giving any consider- 
ation at all to the interests of the privates. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to 
the committee amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to 
have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 1, line 9, it is proposed to strike 
out “twenty ” and to insert in lieu thereof thirty,“ so that, if 
amended, it will read: 

Thirty per cent: Provided, That such increase-— 


And so forth. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, Mr. President, I am only going to make a 
few remarks in regard to this amendment. 

It developed in the address made to the Senate in regard to 
this bill by the distinguished chairman that the bill carries an 
increase of 31 per cent to the officers. It is also very apparent 
upon the face of the bill that it carries an increase of only 20 
per cent to a certain part of the body of the privates, not even 
to all the privates. Unless a private is in class 1 he does not 
participate in any increase whatever under the provisions of 
this bill, 

I submit, Mr. President, that if the conditions in this country 
Justify any increase of the officers’ salaries upon a basis of 31 
per cent—and that is what it amounts to when you figure the 
10 per cent flat increase and the ration allowance which is also 
provided—the same conditions that surround the officers and 
the same elements of justice that surround them also surround 
the private soldiers, and for my life I can not draw any distinc- 
tion between the merits of the two cases. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. What is the effect of the amendment? I did 
not catch it as it was read. What does it do? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The effect of the amendment is to allow 
the privates an increase based upon 30 per cent instead of 20, 
as proyided in the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
Senator? 

Mr. TRAMMELL, Certainly. 

- Mr. WADSWORTH. I think the amendment does nothing 
of the sort, if the Senator will peritit me. It amends the bill 
by striking out the words“ 20 per cent“ and inserting the words 
“30 per cent.“ The privates of the Army are not affected by 
this bill at all. The privates of the first class are, and all other 
enlisted men. The Senator’s amendment would not apply to 
privates as drawn and presented. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I stated in my argument in regard to the 
matter that there was no increase provided for a certain class 
of the privates; that they had to be in the first class before they 
were even entitled to the benefits of the increase. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is true; but does the Senator’s 
amendment affect that? 

Mr. TRAMMELL, My amendment would effect an increase 
of 30 per cent, rather than 20 per cent, as provided by the bill, 
to the class of privates that are within the purview of the bill at 
present. Then I think the other privates ought also to be put 
in a class where they would receive a certain increase of com- 
pensation. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President ‘ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. I notice that after the amendment which 
the Senator has proposed there is a Senate amendment which 
reads as follows: 

Provided, That such increase shall not apply to enlisted men whose 
initial pay, if it has already been permanently increased since April 6, 
1917, is now less than $33 per month. 

Suppose that Senate amendment were eliminated. Then the 
text would read in the particular we are now discussing: 

And the pay of all enlisted men and of members of the Female Nurse 
Corps of the Army and Navy is hereby increased 30 per cent. 

If that were the final text, would not that increase apply to 
all privates under the phraseology of the bill? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. That is true; and of course if I succeeded 
in getting my amendment adopted, I would then offer a further 
amendment to strike out the proviso, and that would entitle all 
of the privates, both of the first class and those below the first 
class, to the increase. 


Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
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Mr. POMERENE. That was the thought I had in mind when 
I rose to make the suggestion. 

Mr, BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. Permit me to understand: If the amendment 
of the Senator from Florida is adopted, and then the clause 
which the Senator from Ohio has read is stricken out, the bill 
will cover all privates? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. » That is my understanding of it, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. BORAH. Is that the understanding of the Senator from 
Ohio? 

Mr, POMERENE. That was my understanding. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. And that would put the privates on an 
equality with the officers as far as the percentage of increase 
of salary is concerned, and in all fairness and justice I am 
unable to see why we should not give them the same percentage 
of increase that we give the officers, 

I have a great deal of appreciation and esteem for the officers 
who command our Army and who command our Navy, but on 
account of that esteem and appreciation for them I have no 
less esteem for the privates who constitute the Navy and 
constitute the Army. The officers are essential and the pri- 
yates or enlisted personnel are essential. Take the condition 
during the recent war: What would have happened if we had 
had a war carried on only by officers? Instead of our having had 
a great and glorious victory, our Nation and our allied nations 
would have gone down in hopeless defeat. So I submit that in 
justice you must consider the enlisted personnel as well as 
you consider the officers when you come to dealing with the 
question of maintaining your Army and when you ‘come to con- 
sider the question of morale. 

Senators talk about some officers having resigned from the 
Army. They will keep on doing that, regardless of the salary. 
There are doubtless some officers who could make more in 
private industry, and there ‘are a good many more who are 
enjoying better salaries than they could secure ‘if they went 
out into the fields of private endeavor. I know quite a good 
many officers personally. I know of some of them who made 
some sacrifice in serving their country at the salaries they 
were getting during the recent war; but, on the other hand, I 
know of quite a few of them who enjoyed emoluments to the 
extent of 5500 or $1,000, or maybe $1,500, per annum more than 
they were getting in the private employment in which they were 
engaged prior to connecting themselves with the Army. 

If you are going to argue that they might command greater 
emoluments in the private walks of life, can you not with equal 
merit and with equal justice and logic also argue that ‘a great 
many of the privates can command more in private industries? 

It is true that the demands and the necessities of ‘fhe officers 
are greater, and I recognize that fact; but when you make an 
increase based upon a stated percentage of the salary of the 
officer and the private you necessarily, as ‘far us the number of 
dollars is concerned, give a great deal more and a much larger 
sum to the officer. Therefore you ‘are contributing more, even 
upon the same ‘percentage of increase, ‘to meet the necessities 
and the requirements of the officer. 

Take a major, for instance: At the present time, with ‘his 
commutation and his salary, he draws from the Government, we 
will say, approximately $3,800 or $3,900, does he not? I will 
ask the chairman of the committee whether I am ‘correct in that? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It depends upon how long ‘he has been 
in the service. His base pay is $3,000. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. His base pay is $3,000. I will say that a 
major under ‘the present law draws in compensation and for ‘his 
commutation, lights, and so forth, approximately $3,800. Now, 
I am not arguing that he should not have some increase; but 
what does the average man over this country, who is paying the 
fiddler, think when you tell him that in the case of an ‘officer 
who is drawing $3,800 or $4,000 per annum you have to increase 
his salary to the extent of 31 per cent in order that he may meet 
the necessities of his situation, which would be approximately 
$1,200 increase, and in the next breath you ‘tell him that ‘the 
private who is drawing $30 a month is getting sufficient because 
he happens to get a place to sleep and ‘his meals, and that he 
should not have an increase of $9 per month; that you would 
give him no increase whatever? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida: 


yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. TRAMMELL, Certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am in sympathy with the proposition 
that the pay of the private should be increased ; but, at the same 
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time, we must be entirely fair about this. The private has 
his keep, whether it is at a high cost orata low cost. This only 
applies to cash pay. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I realize that. I said they 
would say that he should not have an increase because he was 
getting a place to sleep, getting shelter, and was being provided 
with food and raiment, and offered that as an excuse why a 
private should not have an increase of $6 per month; and yet 
an officer, who was already drawing his salary of $4,000 per 
annum, should have an increase of $100 per month, speaking in 
round figures. 

Mr. President, I can not quite discern between the two, why 
officers should enjoy a 31 per cent increase and the others should 
enjoy no increase, or thut a certain class of the privates should 
enjoy an increase of only 20 per cent and about half of all of 
them should not be given any increase whatever. Those omitted 
are those who receive the smallest salary at present. 

Mr. President, I do not feel that we have been dealing quite 
fairly with the rank and file of the American Army and Navy. 
Ever since the termination of the war we have been called upon 
to legislate, and there has been a disposition to legislate, in favor 
of increasing the salaries of officers, in favor of providing cer- 
tain special recognition to certain officers.on account of the serv- 
ice that they rendered during fhe war, and a deaf ear, almost, 
has been turned to the rank and file of the American Army and 
Navy in the matter of paying a Nation’s tribute to them for their 
valor, for their courage, and for their sacrifices during that 
terrible conflict which tested the manhood of the Nation. 

I submit, Mr. President, that our officers performed a com- 
mendable service, that they reflected credit upon themselves, 
upon the American Army, upon the American Navy, and upon 
their Nation, and that they are entitled to some recognition. 
But I also assert, Mr. President, that the private soldier and 
the officers of lower rank, such as lieutenants and captains, and 
occasionally a major, who led the charges from the trenches 
and won victory against a foe which had seemed almost uncon- 
querable and invincible until the time America entered the war, 
are, too, entitled to a meed of praise and a token of the Nation's 
gratitude greater than we have given to them. 

The average officer does not undergo the hardships that the 
private undergoes. He lives under more congenial and pleasant 
surroundings. He has more comfortable quarters. He enjoys a 
far greater salary, and yet the great rank and file of the Army, 
who endured the greater hardships, who met the enemy face to 
face, many of whom sacrificed their lives in defense of their 
country, are to be passed along until some more convenient sea- 
son. We say to them, “At some more convenient season we will 
consider your case.” That is no reflection upon the officers, I 
have no reflection to make upon the officers. 

I was astounded and I was chagrined and made to feel 
ashamed for my country when it developed in a hearing before 
a meeting of a subcommittee of the Naval Affairs Committee 
recently that the different commanding officers, in selecting men 
to be recommended for the Navy cross and the distinguished 
service medal, overlooked the fact that out of the great number 
of men in the Navy who were so unfortunate as to not be offi- 
cers only a very few had been recommended for any kind of 
special decorations. The excuse was that when the request 
came for recommending men for special decorations they did 
not have the records of the enlisted men. I then developed in- 
formation that they did not have the records of the officers. 
But those commanding officers, with a great deal of diligence, 
soon procured the records of ithe officers, and as a result a very 
large majority of them were recommended for some special 
decoration in one form or another. But I say, Mr. President, 
that the poor enlisted man, who endured the hardships, who 
served his country for the pittance of 830 or 833 a month, was 
passed over, was forgotten, and he had no friend at court. 

I can not bring myself to such a frame of mind, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as to feel that ät is quite just that we shall keep on and 
keep on enacting legislation in favor of the more fortunate of 
our Army, neglecting the interests and the proper considera- 
tion, us I see it, of the Jess fortunate. 

Therefore I offer this amendment, and I feel, Mr. President, 
that justice, the interests of our country, and fair play demand 
that the amendment be adopted, and that it can not be said, 
and again ‘said, that the United States Senate practically 
ignored the great rank and file of the American Army and 
Navy, and that the Senators wear glasses that could only see 
the officers. I Want all of them to be justly dealt with. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. ‘Certainly. 

‘Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Can the Senator, or some 
member of the Military Affairs Committee, inform us just what 
class of enlisted men in the Army and Navy, if any, are given 
any increase under this bill? 
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Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I am not sure that, with the 
peculiar wording, any of them get an increase. If a person 
reads the bill and does not do a little thinking, he is rather 
impressed that the enlisted man has been given a 20 per cent 
increase. But if he reads it closely and dissects it he finds that 
that is what you would call a little “ moonshine,” or a little 
shadow, and that it means nothing so far as doing anything in 
behalf of the great majority of the enlisted men of the Army and 
the Navy. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator if, in his experience in business houses and manufacturing 
establishments, when they undertake to raise salaries it is not a 
fact that they usually do not confine the raises to the officials, 
but raise the individual employees as well as the officers? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. That is true, Mr. President; and the 
Congress of the United States has gone on record in that matter 
in dealing with clerks’ salaries. Congress passed a measure 
providing for a bonus of $240 per annum to the clerical forces 
of the Government in various departments, but the limitation 
placed upon it was that the $240 should not be paid to persons 
receiving a salary of more than $2,500 per annum. Congress 
has gone on record as considering that those who are not so 
fortunate as to draw the larger salaries are more entitled to 
an increase of pay than those who occupy the more fortunate 
positions and draw the larger salaries, 

Of course, some officers might leave the service, as has been 
stated. But, Mr. President, they are having great difficulty in 
building up the Army, as far as enlisted men are concerned. I 
have noticed in my own State within the last few days that they 
were having meetings for the purpose of trying to encourage the 
boys of those communities to join the Army, The mayor of 
Tampa, Fla., one of the large cities of my State, made an 
address at a meeting held especially for the purpose of en- 
couraging the boys to join the Army. Mr. President, do you 
think or does any other Senator think that when the report 
goes out through the press of this Nation that the United 
States has provided an increase of 31 per cent for all of the 
officers and has not provided an increase for a very large part 
of the enlisted personnel of the Army, and this is only 20 
per cent, that will be very encouraging news toward getting 
enlisted men into the Army of this country? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield further to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I believe the Senator from 
Florida is a member of the Naval Affairs Committee of the 
Senate. Am I correct? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I would like to know whether 
he or any members of his committee had anything to do with 
the drafting of this bill, which purports to increase the salaries 
of naval officers as well as Army officers? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I can speak for myself 
only, as one member of the committee. I knew nothing what- 
ever of it, as far as I myself am concerned, and I know that it 
was not before the committee for consideration. Whether the 
individual membership of the committee, different ones, had 
any knowledge of it I do not know; but it was not given any 
consideration before the Naval Affairs Committee; and as 
far as I myself am concerned I will state to the Senator 
from Massachusetts that if it had been before the committee 
I would have recorded at least one yote against it in its 
present form. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So we have before us a bill 
to increase the pay of Navy and Army officers which has never 
been referred to, deliberated upon, nor considered by the com- 
mittee in this Chamber having charge of our naval affairs. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, that statement is correct. 
I have attended the meetings, and no longer ago than this 
morning this question was up; but it has not been officially 
considered by the Senate Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. TRAMMELL, I yield. 

Mr. GERRY. As a matter of fact, the Senator knows that 
the Senate Naval Affairs Committee was considering this 
morning the House bill on this subject, which was introduced 
in the House by Mr. Kerrey of Michigan. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, that is correct; and a 
further consideration of it was deferred only for the reason 
that Senator Loner, of Massachusetts, was absent and asked 
that it be carried over until he could attend the committee 
meeting. He was detained on other business this morning, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I am a member of the Naval Affairs Committee, 
as is the Senator from Florida. I heard the explanation 
offered by the Senator from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH] as 
to why this bill is rather an omnibus measure, and it seemed 
to me that it was a very appealing and a very strong reason. 

I can readily understand that if the Military Affairs Commit- 
tee, the Naval Affairs Committee, the committee that has charge 
of the public health, and some other committee were considering 
increases in salary and compensation of persons where there is 
a sort of relation in the character of the service rendered there 
might be disparities and discrepancies that would lead to 
heartburnings and to discriminations that would be unfair, It 
seems to me, therefore, that one committee ought to originate 
this legislation. But if I had had my way, it would have been 
a joint committee, representing each of the committees of the 
Senate that have to deal with those subjects. But the matter 
having been considered by the Military Affairs Committee, and 
a bill having been produced which, upon its face at least, seems 
to be fair, does the Senator think there ought to be a recommit- 
ment, or that this bill ought to be defeated because the Naval 
Affairs Committee did not have anything to do with it? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I made no suggestion of 
that kind; I had made no reference to that fact and I had not 
made a motion that it be recommitted. We are guilty of what 
I consider discrimination in the bill in providing an increase of 
81 per cent to officers and only an increase of 20 per cent to a 
small part of the privates of the Army and Navy, and leaving 
entirely aloof without any increase whatever a large number of 
privates of the Army and Navy. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understood the Senator 
from Florida to say that this very morning the Committee on 
Naval Affairs was considering legislation to increase the pay 
of naval officers, and yet this afternoon in the Senate Chamber 
we are discussing a bill which was reported by the Committee 
on Military Affairs actually increasing the pay of naval officers. 
Am I correct? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator will agree that 
there is enough business here for Senators to do without wast- 
ing their time at cross purposes on legislation which different 
committees have under consideration and which one committee 
has handled. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I think it would have been better for it 
to have been considered by a joint committee composed of the 
membership of the two committees, the Committee on Military 
Affairs and the Committee on Naval Affairs. I think that 
would have been better, but of course I did not rise to launch 
any fight upon that particular feature. 

I rose to call to the attention of the Senate what I consider 
to be a discrimination against the privates, or you might say 
the rank and file, of the Army and Navy, and to appeal for 
justice not only for the officers, many of whom enjoy splendid 
salaries at the present time and live in more or less comfort 
and affluence, but also for the rank and file of the American 
Army and Navy. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Borah Gronna McKellar Smoot 
Brandegee Harris oses Stanley 
Calder Harrison New Sterling 
Capper Kellogg Norris Sutherland 
Chamberlain Kenyon Overman ‘Townsend 
Colt g Page mm 

Dial Kirby Phelan Wadsworth 
Fernald Lodge Poindexter Walsh, Mass. 
Gerry McCormick Sheppard arren 


Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce the absence of the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The roll 
of absentees will be called. 

The Assistant Secretary called the names of the absent Sena- 
tors, and Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. Hare, Mr. Jones of New 
Mexico, Mr. Prrracan, Mr. POMERENE, and Mr. SPENCER an- 
swered to their names when called, 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to announce that my col- 
league [Mr. McNary] is absent on business of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I move that the Sergeant at Arms 
be directed to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. The Sergeant at Arms will carry out the order of the 
Senate, 

Mr. Ronixsox, Mr. Curtis, Mr, Nuaent, Mr. Samra of 
Georgia, Mr. BALL, and Mr, Sarra of South Carolina entered 
the Chamber and answered to their names, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question is 
on the amendment of the Senator from Florida [Mr. Traast- 
MELL] to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. On that amendment I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Reading Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll, 

Mr, JONES of Washington (when his name was called). I 
am paired with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], 
who is necessarily absent on account of the illness of his wife. 
During that absence I have agreed to take care of him by pair, 
and therefore I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). 
pair with the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Gay]. 
his absence I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], which I transfer to 
the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. SanrH] and vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I transfer my pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose] to the senior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. RANSDELL. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes] to the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CUIBERSON] and vote “yea.” : 

Mr. BALL (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER]. I find he has not voted. I transfer pair with 
that Senator to the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Exxins], and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have a pair with the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM]. I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from California [Mr. JouNnson] and vete “nay.” 

Mr. KELLOGG. I have a general pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Smmons], which I transfer to 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. DIAL (after having yoted in the affirmative). I have 
a pair with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Pureps], which I 
transfer to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS], and I 
will let my vote stand. 

Mr. McCORMICK (after haying voted in the negative). I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Hex- 
DEnSON ]. I note that he is not in the Chamber, therefore I 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. WATSON. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Wotcorr], who is absent. I transfer that 
pair to the Senator from Maryland [Mr. France] and vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] with the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. SMITH] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Enae] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN J; 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL] with the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. KENDEICK] ; 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hanprna] with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] ; 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCuscser] with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS] ; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Myers]; and 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Newprerry] with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED]. 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 26, as follows: 


I have a general 
In 


YEAS—24. 
Borah McKellar Pittman Smith, S. C. 
Dial cNary Poindexter Stanley 
Gerry Norris Pomerene Sterling 
Gronna Nugent Ransdell Townsend 
Harrison Overman Robinson Trammell 
Kenyon helan Sheppard Walsh, Mass. 


NAYS—26. 
all Frelinghuysen Nelson Wadsworth 

Brandegee Hale New Walsh, Mont. 

lder arris age Warren 
Capper Jones, N, Mex. Sherman Watson 
Chamberlain Kellogg Smith, Ga. Williams 
Colt Kirby Spencer 
Curtis Lodge Sutherland 

NOT VOTING—45. 
Ashurst Gay La Follette Shicids 
Bankhead Gore Lenroot Simmons 
Beckham Harding McCormick Smith, Ariz, 
Culberson Henderson McCumber Smith, Md. 
mins Hitchcock McLean Smoot 

Dillingham Johnson, Calif. Moses Swanson 

ge Johnson. S. Dak. Myers Thomas 
Elkins Jones, Wash. Newberry Underwood 
Fall Ke ck wen Wolcott 
Fernald Keyes Penrose 
Fletcher King Phipps 
France Knox 


So Mr. TramMMett’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was rejected. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I offer another amendment, which I send 
to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Florida will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 1, line 7, it is proposed to 
strike out “10” and to insert “2.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, the effect of this amend- 
ment is to cut down the increase contemplated for the officers 
to where they will be drawing an increase of about 23 per cent 
as against the 20 per cent that is allowed to the enlisted men. 
The Senate has gone on record in opposition to raising the per- 
centage of increase to privates and enlisted personnel to the 
percentage provided in the bill for officers. Therefore I desire 
to test the sentiment of the Senate on the question whether 
it is desired to cut the officers’ increase down to where it will 
be at least close to the percentage allowed to the enlisted men. 

The enlisted men—that is, those that come within the pur- 
view of the bill at all—are only allowed 20 per cent. The 
chairman of the committee stated that the flat increase of 10 
per cent and the extra-ration allowance provided in this bill 
for officers made a total percentage of increase of a fraction less 
than 31 per cent for the officers. Even those enlisted men who 
will enjoy the benefits of this bill—and I submit that the 
proviso is so worded that a great many of them will be ex- 
cluded from its benefits—will only be allowed n 20 per cent in- 
crease. = 

I first sought to equalize the matter by raising the percentage 
of the increase of the enlisted men to the percentage óf the in- 
crease given to the officers; but the Senate, by a vote of 26 to 
24, in its wisdom has decided that it does not want to increase 
the percentage of the salary increase to the enlisted men to a 
point where it will be equal to that provided for the officers, 
Therefore I desire now to offer this amendment, and to aster- 
tain whether the Senate is willing, as I see if, to do justice 
by the enlisted men by bringing the increase proposed for the 
officers down to a point where it will be only 3 per cent more 
than that provided for the enlisted men, instead of leaving it 
approximately 11 per cent more than that given to the enlisted 
men. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr, TRAMMELL. I do. 

Mr. WARREN. Of course, the Senator in his argument does 
not give us the information that the private soldier has had his 
pay doubled since there has been any increase made for the 
officers. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr, President, I do not think the tact 
that the private soldier might have had his pay increased and 
the officer did not has any bearing upon the merits of the case. 
The reason given for increasing the salary of the officer at the 
present time is that in justice he is entitled to it; that he needs 
it in order that he may provide the necessities of life. I sub- 
mit that the private and the enlisted man of this country is 
living under the same conditions, in the same atmosphere, as 
far as the value of a dollar is concerned, and has the same pro- 
portionate increased demands that the officer has, I think that 
is an answer to that statement. 

Mr. WARREN. But the Senator must, in comparison, admit 
first that the private soldier’s pay has been doubled during the 
war, and, furthermore, that he nas received, if on the other 
side, 20 per cent in addition to that, where the officer has not had 
any increase whatever, andygets only 10 per cent increase when 
he is abroad. Again, so far as the living of the private soldier 


is concerned, it is all furnished by the Government, except his 
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tobacco; so that the rise in the cost of living has been on the 
part of the Government and has not operated against the men. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, Mr. President, it is the same old story of 
penalizing the man who has been penalized heretofore, and con- 
tinuing to deprive him of justice and his rights, as I see it. 
The mere fact that the private soldiers and the men of the 
Navy in years gone by were only given a little pittance of $13 
and something per month and have had that increased, I say, 
has no bearing upon the merits of the question at this time. 
The same logic, the same reasons that you use as to why an 
ofticer’s salary should be increased, apply with like effect to the 
private. 

If it is a financial problem, if it is a problem of justice, if it 18 
n problemi of equalizing the remuneration of a man who is in the 
Governnient service with that of people in private industries, 


then, I say, with like effect and with equal justice you may 


npply to the enlisted men the same reasons and the same logic 
that you base your contention upon in behalf of the officers, 

I want to reiterate that I appreciate the officers, I appreciate 
their loyalty and their patriotism and the great work that they 
did during the recent war. That is not the question. The 
question is that we are dealing with the American Army and the 
American Navy; and I submit that this great force of men com- 
prising the Army and the Navy, who, in my opinion—and I do 
not mean any reflection by the statement—had no representative 
at court when this bill was prepared, should now be considered 
nnd given justice. I would not take from the officer his honor, 
his credit, nor justice for him; but I think we should deal with 
equal justice toward the privates, and I reassert that I can not 
recognize this line of demarcation that is, you might say, the 
twilight zone, that enables members of the committee to say that 
an officer should bave his salary increased approximately 31 
per cent, but that only a small part of the ranks of the Army 
and of the Navy should have an increase of just 20 per cent. 
That is the reason why I have offered these amendments, and 
hope that this amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, just a few sentences. 

In view of what the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] 
remarked a moment ago, I thought it might be of interest to 
the Senate for me to say that in drafting this pay bill the com- 
mittee, of course, had not the slightest intention of discriminat- 
ing against the enlisted men, whether they be of the grade of 
private, or private first class, or any of the other enlisted 
grades, nor of extending to commissioned officers any help 
oyer and above that which they need. We simply knew that 
the pay of the Army as a whole had been last fixed in 1908, 
that the pay of a portion of the Army had been changed since 
that period, and in drafting this bill we thought we would 
make an effort to make the percentage of increases given to all 
the different grades of the Army, from private up to general, 
conform somewhat to a definite scheme of progress. 

As illustrating that, let me say that if you take the last 
Army pay schedules which were made for the Army as a 
whole in 1908, and then take this bill and figure out the per- 
centages of increase given to the officers and men in the several 
grades, you will find, particularly in relation to the enlisted 
grades, the following results: That, as compared with the 
pay of 1908, the pay of the private soldier under this bill will 
be increased 100 per cent; the pay of the private first class 
will be increased 120 per cent; the pay of the corporal will 
be increased 105 per cent; the pay of the staff corporal will be 
increased 80 per cent; the pay of the line sergeant will be in- 
creased 52 per cent; the pay of the staff sergeant will be in- 
creased 46 per cent plus; the pay of the battalion sergeant 
major will be increased 44 per cent. All of these increases 
are far above the increases received by the officers in the same 
period of time, which in the aggregate can not exceed 31 per 
cent. 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee a question. How do these increases com- 
pare with the salaries fixed in the bill providing for the perma- 
nent Military Establishment? Do they provide the same rate 
of pay for these officers that is provided in that bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not quite. 

Mr. KIRBY. I was just trying to find out what the neces- 
sity was for two bills. 5 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Army reorganization bill, as will 
be developed later on, groups several grades into oné group, 
and reduces the number of noncommissioned and enlisted 
grades of the Army from 49 to 9, but makes no considerable 
change in the pay of the men who will occupy those new grades; 
so the discrimination against the enlisted men is not apparent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL]. 

The amendment was rejected. 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr, President, I have another amendment 
which I desire to offer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. It is proposed to amend, page 1, in line 
10, by striking out the words: 

. Beng! Aege: wa agg ha shall not apply ae ee penn a 
1917, is now less than $33 per wenn „ 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, the effect of this amend- 
ment will be to allow the enlisted men to draw the 20 per cent 
which is provided by the committee without having a yery large 
number of them excluded by the proviso, Unless we adopt this 
amendment striking out the proviso, a very large percentage of 
them will be excluded from participating in the increase even 
of 20 per cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the Chair advise the Sena- 
tor from Florida that the same conclusion would be reachea by 
yoting down the committee amendment in lines 9 and 10. 

Mr, TRAMMELL. I do not think so, Mr. President, because 
the committee amendment strikes out the “50 per cent” that 
was in the bill as introduced and inserts “20 per cent,” so I 
think we had better have a vote on the amendment as I have 
offered it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Very weil. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, is the amendment on lines 
9 and 10 of the first page and the first and second lines of the 
second page divisible, so as to yote first on the 20 per cent? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
my amendment only applies to the proviso. It provides that that 
Shall be stricken from the bill. 

8 PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; the amendment could be 
ed. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. There is no reason to divide it, I think, 
The Senator, I think, was laboring under a misapprehension. 
He thought it also referred to the percentage, but it does not 
refer to the percentage. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from New York inform us what percentage of the enlisted 
men will receive a 20 per cent increase in case the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Florida is adopted? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. All of them. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator tell us what 
percentage of the enlisted men are given an increase under the 
language of the bill as reported by the committee? 

Mr, WADSWORTH. I can tell the Senator the percentage, so 
far as it affects the Army. I can not so far as it affects the 
Navy. The privates in the Army comprise approximately 48 to 
49 per cent of the enlisted strength. They would not receive an 
increase under this bill. The privates, first class, would receive 
an increase, and all the other grades from that up 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So that, to put it in another 
way, the increase would affect 51 per cent of the Army? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. About 52 per cent, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And that includes all com- 
missioned officers and privates of the first class? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. All noncommissioned officers and pri- 
vates of the first class. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from New York a question, I notice that the Senator from 
New York introduced this bill on November 3, and it was re- 
ported out on December 8. When the Senator introduced it the 
bill provided that the increase in the pay of the enlisted man 
should be 50 per cent. That is stricken out by the committee 
and 20 per cent inserted. May I ask the Senator whether there 
was quite a division of the committee on that proposition? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No, Mr. President, I do not recollect 
that there was any marked division. The committee was moved 
by two considerations, as I recollect it, in reducing the 50 per 
cent increase to a 20 per cent increase. One of the considera- 
tions was that the pay of the privates, privates of the first class, 
and corporals in the Army had been increased since the last 
Army readjustment and pay bill had been passed by over 100 
për cent, and that it would not be necessary to increase them 
another 50 per cent in addition. 

The second consideration was that the Treasury of the United 
States has a limit in its resources, and that we could not afford 
to raise the pay of all the enlisted men of the Army by 50 per 
cent. 

Mr. HARRISON. Some of us on this side have a very high 
respect for the Senator’s judgment in this matter, and seeing 
that he was of the opinion on November 3 that it should be in- 
creased 50 per cent and that this change was made by the com- 
mittee on December 8, may I ask the Senator whether the com- 
mittee convinced him that he was wrong in thinking that it 
should be 50 per cent? 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. Very frankly, yes; I think I was wrong, 
after having seen what the increase would amount to and the 
recruiting figures. The Senator must remember that the amend- 
ment applies to the Navy, the Marine Corps, the Coast Guard, 
and the Public Health Service. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understand. I was just curious to know 
whether the Senator was convinced that he was wrong. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We went into the matter at great length 
with a number of officers and enlisted men. We had enlisted 
men before us, very interesting men, who had served for a long 
time in the Army and Navy, and asked them about it. They 
talked to us in a very straight and very manly, square way. 
The emphasis was placed on the necessity of helping those per- 
sons in the Army who are married, not the persons in the Army 
who are bachelors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL} to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. GRONNA. May the amendment to the amendment be 
stated? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In section 1, page 1, strike out 
the proviso beginning on line 10, after the words “ per centum,” 
in the proposed amendment of the committee. The proviso 
reads: 

Provided, That such Increase shall not apply, to enlisted men whose 
initial pay, if it has already been permanently increased since April 6, 
1917, is now less than $33 per month. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). 
the same transfer as heretofore, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Purrps), which I trans- 
fer to the senior Benator from Tennessee [Mr. Surerps], and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McCORMICK (when his name was called). I haye a 
pair with the Senator from Nevada [Mr. HENDERSON], which I 
transfer to the Senator from Maryland [Mr. France], and vote 
i nay.” 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). Repeating the an- 
nouncement previously made with reference to my pair, I with- 
hold my vote, 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
from the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Newserry] to the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as before with reference to my pair 
and its transfer, I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson] is absent on account of the illness of his wife and I 
promised to take care of him during his absence. I transfer 
my pair with that Senator to the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lenroor] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. RANSDELL. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes] to the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CULBERSON] and vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 25, as follows: 


Making 


YEAS—25. 
Dial Kenyon Ransdell aer 
McKellar Townsend 
Gronna McNary Robinson Trammell 
Harris Nugent Sheppard Walsh, Mass. 
Harrison Overman Simmons 
Hitchcock Poindexter Smith, Ga 
Jones, Wash. Pomerene Smith, 
t è NAYS—25. 
Brandegee Hale Nelson Walsh, Mont. 
Calder Jones, N. Mex. New Warren 
Capper Kellogg Page Watson 
Chamberlain King pana, Wolcott 
Cummins Kirby 
Curtis ara Sutherland 
Frelinghuysen McCormick Wadsworth 
NOT VOTING—45. 
Ashurst Fletcher Lenroo Shields 
1l France McCumber Smith, Ariz, 
Bankhead Gay McLean Smith, 
Beckham Gore Moses Smoot 
Borah Harding Myers Stanley 
Colt Henderson Newberry Swanson 
Culberson Johnson, Calif. Norris Thomas 
Dillingham Johnson, S, Dak. Owen Underwood 
Edge Kendrick Penrose Williams 
Elkins seres Phipps 
Fall Pittman 
Fernald E Follette Sherman 


So Mr. TrRamMMELI’s amendment to the amendment of the 
committee was rejected. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to reserve the right when the bill 
gets into the Senate to have a vyote on the first amendment 
which I offered, and also on the amendment just voted upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments may be 
offered then. It is not necessary to reserye the right to offer 
the amendments in the Senate. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The vote just taken having been a tie, I 
desire to have a recapitulation of the vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be recapitulated. 

The Assistant Secretary recapitulated the vote. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The Senator from Nevada was not in the Chamber at the time 
the result of the vote was announced. Can we open up the roll 
call again? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
now to vote. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
we may proceed to a new roll call on the amendment to the 
amendment. I think that is only fair. I think the Senate of 
the United States ought to have a right to say how it wants to 
yote, 

Mr. PITTMAN. 
privileges are. 
the yote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was a recapitulation. 
vote had already been announced. 

Mr. GRONNA. I renew my request for unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota asks unanimous consent that there be a new roll call, 

Mr. KING. I object. 

Mr. WARREN. I understand objection has been made? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is objection. 

Mr. GRONNA. May I ask the Senator from New York if he 
intends to finish the bill to-day? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is I should 
like 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator knows whether he has it in his 
mind to finish it to-day. As he knows, there is some injustice 
in the bill with reference to the noncommissioned officers, and 
I am quite sure the Senator will agree with me that it ought 
to be remedied. I am not in a position now to draw the proper 
amendment, because, as the Senator has suggested, it must be 
very carefully drawn. In all justice to those men, it seems to 
me the amendments ought to be prepared and at least we ought 
to have an opportunity to vote on them. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Iam in sympathy with what the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota desires to bring about with respect to 
quarters for noncommissioned officers. It is very difficult at 
this moment to say whether I can support such an amendment 
until I know the final action of the Senate on the amendments 
which will be offered again in the Senate by the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL]. 

Mr. GRONNA. I understand that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If the Senator from Florida succeeds 
to-morrow in increasing the pay of ali the enlisted men 30 per 
cent, I think then the amendment suggested by the Senator from 
North Dakota is not necessary. If the Senator from Florida 
does not succeed in that, I will join with the Senator from 
North Dakota in endeavoring to provide quarters under the bill 
for the men whom he and I have discussed. 

Mr. GRONNA. I was quite sure the Senator from New York 
was in sympathy with my suggestion. It is after 4 o'clock 
now—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let us finish the committee amend- 
ments. 

Mr. GRONNA. I shall be very glad to finish the committee 
amendments, but I suggest to the Senator from New York that 
after they have been disposed of we should adjourn until 
to-morrow. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. That is entirely agreeable to me. 

Mr, LODGE. There is one other amendment with regard to 
the district superintendents of the Coast Guard, which I think 
can be disposed of in a few minutes, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May we proceed with the committee 
amendments first? They will only take a moment, I believe. 
` The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending amendment wil) 
be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The committee amendment pend- 
ing is on page 1, line 9, where it is proposed to strike out “50 
per cent” and insert: 

Twenty per cent: Provided, mene such increase shall not 2 to 


enlisted men whose initial pay: if it has already been pannan 
creased since April 6, 1917, is now less than $33 per month. 


No; the Senator has no right 


I should like very much to know what my 
I understood that the Secretary was tabulating 


The 


up to the Senate. 


1920. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Is that question divisible? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not divisible. 

Mr. HARRISON. Can we not vote first on the question of 
striking out “50 per cent” and inserting “20 per cent” and 
then vote on the proviso? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not divisible under Rule 
XVIII. The question is on the amendment proposed by the 
committee. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered 

Mr. HARRISON. What is the ruling of the Chair? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘There was not a sufficient 
number. 

Mr. HARRISON, I ask that the other side be counted. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


‘Ashurst Harris Nugent Spencer 
Brandegee Harrison Overman Stanle. 
Capper Hitchcock Page Sutherland 
Chamberlain Kellogg Phelan Trammell 
Cummins Kenyon Pittman Wadsworth 
King Pomerene Walsh, Mass, 
Dial Kirby Robinson Warren 
Fernald Lodge Sheppard Williams 
Gerry MeCormick Smith, Ga. 
Gronna McKellar mith, S. C 
Hale New moot 


Mr. CURTIS, I desire to announce the absence of the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Jones], the Senator from Minnesota 
IMr. Netson], the Senator from New York [Mr. Carper], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], and the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. RANsDELL] on business of the Senate. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Forty-one Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 15 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 28, 1920, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


` 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Turspay, January 27, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Our Father in heaven, we seek Thy holy influence that we 
may be guided in the duties of the hour. If haply we may feel 
after Thee, and find Thee, though Thou be not far from every 
one of us: for in Thee we live, and move, and have our being. 

In the midst of peace we are in war, since we are a twofold 
being, physical and spiritual. We need the incarnation of Thy 
spirit that we may beat down the animal and rise to the spir- 
itual and thus meet the obligations of life; and so rise to the 
better part, living for the things that are eternal and thus 
gain an eternal crown. After the similitude of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, the following leaye of absence was 
granted: 
To Mr. ASHBROOK, for one day, on account of important busi- 


ness. 

To Mr. Sears, for 10 days, on account of serious illness in his 
family. 

To Mr. Exviort, indefinitely, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Kennepy of Iowa, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. THompson (at the request of Mr. Ricxerrs), indefi- 
nitely, on account of serious illness in his family. 


SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill H, R. 12046, the second 
deficiency appropriation bill. And pending that motion I desire 
to see if we can not agree on time for general debate. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. What time does the gentle- 


man suggest? 
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Mr. GOOD. I have urgent requests for time on this side ag- 
gregating two hours and a half. I think it will take 20 minutes 
to explain the bill, which will make three hours’ time asked for 
on this side. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Then I suppose the same 
time will be taken for this side. I would be perfectly willing 
to agree on a less time. 

Mr. GOOD. I have tried hard to hold down the requests to 
less time than that, but I do not think we can get along with 
much less. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Are these three hours to be devoted 
to the bill or will we have a political harangue? 

Mr. GOOD. Thirty minutes will be devoted to the bill. I 
think the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. BYRNES] has 
prepared a speech on another subject, and I think there are one 
or two speeches on other subjects on that side. I think the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr. Jounson] desires to speak on 
the general subject of hospitals, which is more or less con- 
nected with the bill. I have not tried to regulate the matter 
as to what Members shall speak about. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER, Of course the gentleman and that side of the 
House are responsible for facilitating the business and getting 
through this measure. I want to inquire whether the gentleman 
shares the views of the majority leader in his declaration that 
he hopes to get away from here on the ist of June? 

Mr. GOOD. I have not given any consideration to when we 
shall get away. I think it is more important that we should 
do the work necessary to be done. If we can do the work and 
get away by the 1st of June, I shall be glad of it; but I do not 
believe we can doit. I do not know what the plans are. 

Mr. GARNER. I asked the question in view of the fact that 
the gentleman is asking for six hours’ general debate on this 
bill, 10 per cent of which will be devoted to the bill and 90 per 
cent to general debate. That does not look much like facilitating 
business. 

Mr. GOOD. Here is a bill that carries $88,000,000. The esti- 
mates were for $134,000,000. I do not believe that six hours is 
an unreasonable length of time. 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I will. 3 

Mr LITTLE. I notice the bill says “appropriations for defi- 
ciencies for the year ending 1920 and prior fiscal years.” How 
many fiscal years are we appropriating for? 

Mr. GOOD, There are one or two items where there was a 
deficit running back to the years 1915, 1916, and 1917. 

Mr. LITTLE. If we are going that far back we may need 
more than six hours’ general debate. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GOOD. Those matters will be discussed under the fiye- * 
minute rule, 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. May I ask whether there wiil be any rule 
brought in making in order any possible sums or amounts that 
may be in this bill that are now unauthorized by law? 

Mr. GOOD. I hope no such contingency will arise. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that no 
quorum is present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama makes the 
point that no quorum is present, and evidently there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were closed, the Sergeant at Arms was directed to 
notify absentees. The Clerk called the roll, and the following 
Members failed to answer to their names: 


Anderson Davey Graham, Pa Madden 
Andrews, Md, Dooling. Graham, Mansfield 
Ashbrook Doughton Martin 
Bacharach Dunbar Hamilton Mason 
Dunn Haugen Moon 
Booher Eagan Hayden Moore, Ohio 
Britten Eagle Houghton Morin 
Burke Edmonds Howard Road 
Candler Elliott Jefferis Neel 
Caraway Elston Johnson, S. Dak. Nicholls, S. C. 
Carew n Johnston, N Nolan 
Carss Fe abn O'Connell 
Casey Fields Kelley, Mich. Osborne 
Christopherson t ennedy, Iowa Parker 
Clark, Fla. Fordney Kennedy, Porter 
Cooper ‘oster Knutson eavi 
Cop Fuller, Mass. Larsen Reed, N. X 
Costello Godwin, N. C. Longworth Reed. W. Va. 
ton Goto e McCulloch owan 
Crowther Good McKinley Rowe 
Curry, Calif. Gould McPherson Sabath 
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Sanders, La. Sells Stoll Watkins 

Sanders, N. Y. Sinclair Sullivan Whaley 
nford ma Temple Winslow 

Schall Smith, N. ¥. Thompson Woodyard 

Scott Snell Volstead 

Scully Snyder Ward 

Sears Stephens, Miss. Wason 


The SPEAKER, Three hundred and nineteen Members have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. GOOD. Task unanimous consent to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to dispense with further proceedings under the call. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, pending consideration of the mo- 
tion that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the second deficiency bill, I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
eral debate be limited to six hours, one-half to be controlled by 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] and the re- 
mainder by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that the general debate on the bill be limited to six hours, half 
to be controlled by himself and half by the gentleman from 
South Carolina. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the motion that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 


the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 


of the bill (H. R. 12046) making appropriations to supply de- 
ficiencies In appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1920, and prior fiscal years, and for other purposes, with Mr. 
Titson in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. GOOD. I ask unanimous consent that the first reading 
of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 3 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman from South Carolina pro- 
ceed? [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I hold in my 
hand a eopy of the speech made by Admiral William S. Sims on 
the south steps of the Treasury April 21, 1919. This copy is 
marked “ Released for morning papers April 22, 1919.” 

Admiral Sims is a modest man. He knew, however, that his 
appearance upon the steps of the Treasury would excite the ap- 
plause of the audience, and, therefore, in preparing his speech 
he wrote: 

I should like first to be sure that you understand that the tribute of 
your applause to me is not taken by me to be personal, 

The admiral} having thus applauded himself, proceeded to write 
a very good speech. Among other things, he said: > 

Now, usually after a great war the leaders on the diferent sides spend 
their declining years in sane Books to ba tyes that the other fellow 
was at fault. here will be nothing of that following this war. 

Shortly after making this promise he violated it. He wrote a 
book. Read that book and you will clearly see that the admiral 
has convinced himself that he, and he alone, won the war. But, 
while this book was gratifying to his vanity and the remunera- 
tion was satisfying to his pocketbook, still it was not sensational 
enough to win the publicity for which he ever yearns. He there- 
fore determined to spend his declining years writing letters ex- 
plaining that his superior officers were all at fault, and that he 
had to win the war in spite of them. Now, in April, 1919, he 
greatly deplored criticisms made by returning soldiers. In his 
Treasury speech he said: 


They may have been charged 5 cents too much in a canteen, or they 
may have run across a Britisher or an Italian or a Frenchman that they 
had a row with. They come back with all sorts of small criticisms, 
For the Lord's sake, don’t pay any attention to that, and don't pay any 
attention to the people in this country that are yapping at John 
Pershing’s heels. 


And all right-thinking Americans applauded his statement, be- 
cause the people of America had reached the conclusion that the 
Army of the United States, entering the greatest war In the 
history of the world, hañ won the admiration of the people of 
every autod country and the respect of the people of the enemy 
countries, 


For the Navy there was naught but praise. Out of the war 
it had come with flying colors. ‘The Navy bnd done a good job, 
and Americans were proud of it. They knew, of course, that 
in an undertaking of such magnitude mistakes were made, but 
they believed them to be minor mistakes, and for the success of 
the Navy they gave credit to the entire Naval Establishment, 
from the Secretary of the Navy down to the rawest recruit, 

From the enlisted men as they returned to civil life there was 
no criticism. They were proud of their service. But while 
these boys, many of whom had braved the perils of the seas 
and the deadly submarine, were praising the Navy and the 
manner in which its operations were conducted, Admiral Sims, 
who faced nothing more deadly than the dining tables of Lon- 
don, began on December 17 the greatest battle of his career— 
the Battle of the Medals. Protesting to the Secretary of the 
Navy because certain officers of his staff on shore duty were 
not awarded medals as recommended by him, he wrote: 

All individual duties afloat are necessarily of secondary importance 
in comparison with the vital importance of directing all operations, both 
ashore and afloat, in such manner as to insure the success of the whole. 

Again, referring to the failure of the Secretary to award 
medals to staff officers whose duties were ashore, while awarding 
medals to officers who served at sea, he says: 

This seems to be due to an erronéous opinion as to the relative value 
of services at sea and in certain yitally important positions ashore— 
an opinion that duty in the latter positions must necessarily be the 
least distinguished. 

Well, it may be an erroneous opinion, but it certainly was the 
opinion expressed by this same Admiral Sims in April, 1919, 
when he deciared in his speech on the Treasury steps: 

For such success as I and my staff have had on the other side, in 
this guidance, I am willing to accept your gratitude, but I want to 
make this point very distinct, that the operations on the other side 
were not my operations; they were, generally speaking, the fighting of 
individua! ships against an elusive enemy, so that our success de- 
pended upon the efficiency of those ships in the material sense and 
upon the efficiency and the initiative of their personnel, 

Then he declared that the success of our naval expedition 
abroad was due not to the operation of his staff ashore, but 
to the initiative and efficiency of the officers at sea. Now he 
declares that the duties of the men at sea must always be sec- 
ondary in importance to the service of those ashore who direct 
the operations. You know, as I read that Treasury speech, I 
began to doubt whether he ever wrote it. There is in it too much 
common sense and too much real Americanism. [Applause.] 

This remarkable epistle to the Secretary of the Navy con- 
cludes with the declaration that, inasmuch as the officers recom- 
mended by him for medals were not to receive them, he de- 
clined to accept the decoration offered him. This was not sur- 
prising to me. Having had conferred upon him by the British 
Government the title of Grand Commander of St. Michael and 
St. George, no decoration of the United States Government 
could have any attraction for this distinguished admiral, who 
long since justly won the title of the “best British admiral 
in the American Navy.” [Applause.] 

Now, I know not what has inspired Admiral Sims to embark 
upon the policy of criticism he so greatly deplored back in April, 
1919. Whether he is inspired by personal resentment against the 
Secretary of the Navy because the Secretary would not permit 
hün to dictate the policies and the appointments of the Navy, 
or whether, since his assignment to Newport, the inhabitants 
of that fashionable resort who haye never loved the Secretary 
of the Navy, by playing upon the inordinate vanity of this 
drawing-room admiral, have inspired his attacks, I do not know, 
But I do know that every right-thinking American who reads 
his last letter, wherein he sets forth what he styles “ Lessons 
of the war,” will agree with me that in addition to the lessons 
submitted by him there is another lesson to be learned by us, 
namely, that while the fact that a man is born under a foreign 
flag should not necessarily debar him from being placed in com- 
mand of American naval forces, it should at least cause us to 
make certain that such a man is able to forget the place of his 
birth and give wholehearted, undivided allegiance to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. [Applause.] 

Admiral Sims was born under the British flag, and he seems 
unable to get over it. A newspaper correspondent has stated 
that the reason why Sims was selected for the service as naval 
representative in London was because it was believed he could 
“get along” with the English. Well, that certainly was a 
reasonable assumption. Sims can not “get along” without the 
English. By the fortunes of war the cause of Great Britain 
in this war became the cause of America, and by his appoint- 
ment no great harm was done. But even as between allies there 
come times when our Government may want from its repre- 
sentative abroad the viewpoint, not of Great Britain, but of 
America, and there is no man familiar with Sims's record who 
believes he is capable of entertaining a purely American view, 
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The naval history of this Government will fail to disclose any- 
thing comparable with the contemptible insubordination shown 
by Admiral Sims in his recent letter to the Secretary of the 
Navy. [Applause.] Declaring that he was writing for the 
purpose of setting forth errors which would serve as a guide in 
the future, he says at the outset that he received only brief 
instructions as he left for Europe, but did receive the specific 
admonition, “ Do not let the British pull the wool over your 
eyes. It is none of our business pulling their chestnuts out of 
the fire. We would as soon fight the British as the Germans.” 
Is it not remarkable that while he does not set forth any 
other instruction given to him that he should publish to the 
world the admonition he alleges that he received at the depart- 
ment, knowing, as he did, that its publication was liable to dis- 
rupt the friendly relations now existing between this country 
and Great Britain? [Applause.] What lesson does it teach 
other than that he can not be trusted? [Applause] 

The careful reader noted that while he endeavored to create 
the impression that this statement was made to him by Secre- 
tary Daniels, Sims, as a matter of fact, did not say who ad- 
monished him. Secretary Daniels, in order to prevent any mis- 
understanding on the part of Great Britain, immediately denied 
emphatically that he had made to Sims any such statement. 
[Applause.] Admiral Sims must be made to say who gave him 
the admonition he alleges he received. If no one gave him such 
an admonition, then his statement is deliberately false. If 
some superior officer did so admonish him, it was a confidential 
instruction to a man leaving upon an official mission, and his 
violation of the confidence of his superior officer is an act of 
insubordination which will merit the condemnation of every 
patriotic American citizen and should cause his dishonorable 
discharge from the Navy. [Applause.] 

Even if what he says is true, and some superior officer hav- 
ing in mind the fact that we were at that time not at war with 
Germany did admonish him as he alleges, the admonition was 
justified by his previous conduct. In 1910, speaking in the 
Guildhall, London, the love of his mother country inspired 
him to pledge that if she ever engaged in war she “could rely 
upon the last ship, the last dollar, the last man, and the last 
drop of blood of her kindred over the sea.” He was promptly 
reprimanded by President Taft. His undertaking to speak for 
the Government of the United States and to pledge the blood 
of our people would be funny if it were not for the position he 
then held and still occupies. At the time he claims he was 
admonished not to let the British pull the wool over his eyes 
we were at peace with the world, but any admonition that car- 
ried the intimation that this country would not do what he 
pledged it to do in 1910 necessarily aroused his resentment. 

If he now cares so little about violating the confidential in- 
structions of his superior officers, does any man believe that he 
has not long since told officials of the Government of Great 
Britain that he received this admonition when he left for 
Europe? If he will tell it now, what sense of duty would pre- 
vent him from telling it during his service abroad? Is his 
example to be followed by officers of the Army and Navy and 
diplomatie representatives of this Government? Have we 
reached the time that while we are at peace the officers of 
this Government, charged with the direction of its policy, 
can not admonish an officer about to leave on a quasi secret 
mission without having their confidence thereafter published 
to the world? I confidently believe that in all the Army and in 
all the Navy there is no other officer who cares so little for the 
country that has honored him that he would endanger the peace 
of the Nation in order to gratify his personal spite, 

I know that some who would like to defend this man will say 
that his letter was written to the Secretary of the Navy and 
was published only because a United States Senator called 
upon him to read it. But who believes this? Senator PITTMAN 
stated on the floor of the Senate that while he was cross- 
examining Admiral Sims, Senator Harr, seemingly hostile to 
the Secretary of the Navy, asked Senator Prrruax to desist 
in order that Admiral Sims might read a letter he had. There- 
upon, Senator Prrrman says, Admiral Sims pulled out of his 
pocket the letter addressed to Secretary Daniels and proceeded 
to read it. How did he happen to have in his pocket this 
letter which was in no way relevant to the question of medals 
about which he was testifying? And how did Senator Hare 
know that he had it in his pocket? It bears all the earmarks 
of a frame-up. Did Admiral Sims say, in response to the 
request that he read it, that the letter contained references to 
confidential orders given him, the publication of which might 
endanger the continued peace of this Nation? No. 

Outside of this indefensible effort to disturb the peace of this 
Nation, what is in his letter? Only a series of complaints that 
the Navy Department failed to conduct the war in accordance 


with his adyice. He alleges that the Navy Department did not 
send him as many ships as he requested, which, of course, 
means as many as the British Admiralty requested, to assist 
in the protection of allied shipping; that the department as- 
signed to the convoying of American troops and the protection 
of the coasts of this country ships that should have been sent 
to Great Britain, and as a result, his opinion is that victory was 
delayed and thousands of lives lost. 

Well, I presume it is but natural for every man to believe 
that the service in which he was engaged was most essential 
to victory and to conclude that his suggestions, if adopted, 
would have hastened the defeat of the enemy. We recall 
that daily we were told that “Food will win the war,” 
“Ships will win the war,“ and “Only by mastery of the 
air will we win the war.” But while the British Admiralty 
and Sims were asking that all of our vessels be sent to the 
submarine zone to protect allied shipping, the English Army, 
sorely pressed in France, was urging that we send troops to 
them to assist in holding the onrushing Germans. And what- 
ever Sims may think about it, Americans will rejoice that the 
Secretary of the Navy, while sending him as many ships as 
possible, retained sufficient of our war vessels to safely trans- 
port across the sea the 2,000,000 sons of America who, with their 
allies, smashed the Hindenburg line and brought the war to a 
victorious end. [Applause.] The Secretary of the Navy had 
to decide between protecting allied shipping and protecting 
American transports. Sims wanted him to protect the sup- 
plies. Daniels preferred to protect the boys. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will 

Mr. HUSTED. The gentleman has stated that if Admiral 
Sims received a communication from an officer of the Navy 
Department as alleged by him, that for revealing that communi- 
cation he should be dishonorably discharged from the naval 
service of the United States. I should like to ask the gentleman, 
if as a matter of fact a communication was made to him on the 
eve of his departure that we would just as soon fight Great 
Britain as fight Germany, whether in his opinion the officer of 
the Navy Department who made that statement should not be 
immediately removed from the service of the United States? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. In the first place, in answer 
to the gentleman, Secretary Daniels has denied that he made 
that statement. In the second place, I said before and say 
now, that in view of Sims’s record, in view of the statement 
made by him in London pledging the last dollar and the last 
drop of blood of our people in case Great Britain ever became 
engaged in war, it behooved any officer who sent him on any 
mission to warn him against his evident pro-British tendencies 
that might involve this country in war when we wished to avoid 
war if it was possible to do so. [Applause.] 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman yield further for a question? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I can not. At the conclu- 
sion of my remarks I will yield for any question asked me, but I 
wish to go on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Sims now alleges that our 
failure to cooperate as he suggested embarrassed our allies, 
and yet in his Treasury speech he made this statement: 


Now, we are willing to admit, we Navy men who are not particularly 
modest, that our Navy has done a stunt on the other side to the satis- 
faction of the Allies with whom we cooperated, 


Then we cooperated and we did a stunt to the satisfaction of 
our allies. Now he says that by reason of the inefficient ad- 
ministration of Secretary Daniels the whole job was bungled 
and our allies embarrassed. 

In connection with that I will divert for a few moments to 
refer to what he said on this subject. After detailing wherein 
the department failed to grant him the support he asked for, 
especially in personnel, he produced a letter, dated December 
23, 1917, reading as follows: 


From: Vice Admiral Sims. 
To: The Secretary of the Navy. 

2366. Your 1732. I strongly de te any effort to create an im- 
pression that our naval forces in Baropean waters have been avoid- 
ably hampered by failure of the Navy Department to ape fac with my 
recommendations for various things, pary cularly personnel. 

It is, of course, well known that the antisubmarine campaign and 
the protection of allied shipping have been and still are hampered to a 
considerable extent by insuficient numbers of certain types of ves- 
sels, especially destroyers, and by certain classes of personnel, and I 
have repeatedly made recommendations in accordance with the requirc- 
ments on this situation. To these recommendations the department 
has always responded with the assurance that reinforcements of both 
vessels and personnel were being sent to the maximum extent consistent 
with the many other requirements of the department in these respects. 

The decision as to the relative importance of the employment of our 
naval vessels and personnel in the theater of actual war operations 
in European waters and at home must necessarily rest with the de- 
partment, and I consider it the first duty of those at the front loyally 
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to accept such decisions nnd to make the best of conditions which are 
at present admittedly unsatisfactory and must so remain until the 
energetic measures now beirg taken to increase our antisubmarine 
forces produce the necessary reinforcements. Bini. 

Mr. WELTY. What is the date of that statement? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. December 23, 1917. That 
letter was written to the department, and it was written with 
a view of having it sent to the Congress of the United States, 
stating that the department was cooperating with him to the 
fullest extent possible at that time. [Applause.] 

Since his return, when he concluded to enter upon this cam- 
paign of criticism against the Secretary of the Navy, there was 
nothing he could criticize the department about except its 
alleged failure to support hinr as he requested. Now, he knew 
that this letter rested in the files of the department and that 
whenever he entered upon this campaign of criticism the Secre- 
tary would produce it and thereby brand as untrue every com- 
plaint that he made. 

Therefore Sims determined to enticipate its production by 
Daniels and produce it himself, even though it demanded that 
he make the humiliating confession that every statement he 
then wrote was untrue. Now he asks us to believe that he is 
telling the truth when he says that what he then said was 
untrue, Can you beat it? [Applausc.] 

Now, what explanation does Sims give of his sending this 
cable of alleged untruths? Wheuever a man yoluntarily admits 
that he has told an untruth, he must necessarily offer an ex- 
planation. Therefore he says he concluded from the cables of 
Daniels and Benson that they wanted him to state what was 
untrue. Let me read Secretary Daniels’s cable to him. He 
produced it: 

Decemper 22, 1917, 
From the Secretary of the Navy to Vice Admiral Sims, London. 

1732. At House committee hearing of conduct of Nayy, Representa- 
tive BRITTEN said: “I would like to have copy of complaints which have 
come from Admiral Sims on the other side.“ If you desire to make 
statement of action of department in reference to sending and supplying 
force under your command since war began, please send fh code. 

DANIELS, 

Would any honorable man, reading that letter, regard it as a 
plea to willfully misstate the facts? Neither did the cable of 
Admiral Benson say or intimate that the department desired 
him to make an untrue statement. It reads as follows: 


E DECEMBER 22, 1917. 
From the Chief of Naval Operations to Vice Admiral Sims, London. 

Effort bei made to create impression you have been hampered 
by failure of Navy Department to meet your request for various things, 
particularly personnel. I feel that a strong, positive statement on this 
subject from you is highly desirable, 

BENSON. 

Did Benson tell him to make a strong, positive statement 
that was untrue? Oh, no! But granting that Sims was hon- 
estly mistaken in construing these cables as inviting him to mis- 
represent the facts, I think we can agree that such invitations 
are not generally accepted. Sims therefore offers two reasons 
for his conduct in misrepresenting the facts, first, that he had 
to reach a decision, not common to a military commander, to 
tell what was untrue in order to support his superior officer. 
Think of Sims being so loyal to a superior officer that he was 
willing to tell for him that which was untrue! And, second, 
that if he cabled the truth the facts would be debated on the 
floor of the House by the Members of Congress, and valuable 
information would thereby reach the enemy. This admiral who 
does not now hesitate to publish to the world confidential in- 
structions from the Navy Department was then so awfully 
careful about what he said, that he feared that if he sent a cable 
message in code to the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary, in 
whom all of the secrets of the department were reposed, would 
have so little sense and so little patriotism as to make the 
message public, so that it would reach the ears of the enemy! 
Or he believed what is not yery complimentary to this House, 
that if Daniels sent his message to the Naval Committee—the 
committee that at all times had the secrets of the Navy—they 
would take his cablegram and debate it on the floor and thus 
make available to the enemy facts that would give him aid and 
comfort. Do you believe it? You must judge whether he told 
the truth on December 23, 1917, or whether he is telling the 
truth now when he says that his former statement was will- 
fully false. To me the conclusion is irresistible that Sims, 
knowing that letter would completely refute his charges, pro- 
duced it simply to anticipate its production by the Secretary of 
the Navy. 

I am no naval expert. I know not the reasons actuating the 
department in having Admiral Benson or Admiral Mayo direct 
the operations of the American fleet, but, from the bottom of 
my heart, I rejoice that absolute power was not placed in Ad- 


miral William S. Sims. I am satisfied that the force under 
his command succeeded not because of him, but in spite of 
him. If left to him I know there would have been no in- 
dependent activity on the part of the American Navy. While 
Pershing was fighting for an American Army, independent 
of other-armies, but cooperating with them, Sims was trying 
to place all activities of our Navy under the British Admiralty. 
Admiral Wilson, in charge of the naval forces in French 
waters, maintained his force separate and apart from the 
French Navy and did a good job. I have no doubt that his 
pure and unadulterated Americanism was exceedingly dis- 
tasteful to Admiral Sims. Wilson was of equal rank with Sims. 
Technically he was sexving under Sims abroad, but in actual 
operation he was acting under the directions of the Chief of 
Operations here. Naval men abroad knew that Sims’ insane 
jealousy of Wilson made it difficult for Wilson at times, but he 
never complained. Wilson carries no press agents upon his 
staff. He fights his battles upon the sea, not in the press, Sims 
did not like Wilson’s conduct. It was stated abroad that he 
could not get along with Admiral Strauss. He says that Benson, 
Mayo, and the General Board of the Navy were all wrong. They 
were all out of step but Sims. 

But it was not my purpose to comment ih detail upon Sims’ 
letter. I have no doubt that when given an opportunity Secre- 
tary Daniels and the General Board of the Navy will give to the 
American people a satisfactory explanation of why they did not 
adopt the recommendations of Sims as to how the Navy should 
be conducted during the war. 

My purpose in referring to the matter at all is to advise this 
House and the American people that Sims not only belittled 
the achievements of the Navy of the United States but slandered 
the Army of the United States. I charge that he made false 
Statements as to both the Army and the Navy. My colleagues 
know that during my nine years of service I have not been given 
to making reckless statements. In October, 1918, with two of 
my colleagues, Representative Glass, of Virginia, and Repre- 
sentative WHALEY, of South Carolina, I went to France, and, 
among other places, visited Tours, the headquarters of the Serv- 
ices of Supply of our Army, and was thrilled with pride at the 
marvels worked by this branch of the service. On October 30, 
with my colleagues, I saw Admiral Sims, who was then in Paris. 
I shall never forget that interview. The armistice had been re- 
quested by the enemy. Sims told us of the magnificent progress 
made by the British on the English front, and as we listened he 
proceeded to tell us that the armistice would have to be granted 
because Pershing had been unable to break through the German 
lines, owing to the absolute breakdown of transportation behind 
the American lines. With pathos in his voice he told us how un- 
fortunate it was that this breakdown occurred at so critical a 
moment. In amazement we listened, and in the monologue he 
delivered he proceeded to tell us that while Americans believed 
their Navy was working wonders, that as a matter of fact we 
had but 3 per cent of the antisubmarine craft in English waters; 
that Great Britain had brought over two-thirds of our troops 
and had escorted one-half of them. I left him not only depressed 
at the failure of the American Army but humiliated at the small 
part played by the American Navy. 

Belieying that this disaster to the American Army, which, 
according to Sims, made necessary our granting the armistice 
asked by the enemy, was destined to become a national scandal, 
Mr. WHALEY and I determined to again visit the headquarters 
of the Services of Supply in order to ascertain the details of 
this disaster, Because of Sims’ statement we traveled 150 miles 
or more to Tours. When we informed the commanding officer 
and the Chief of Staff of our desire to secure information with 
reference to this matter they were amazed. They advised us 
that it was the first they had heard of it. They showed us rec- 
ords where Gen. Pershing, after the St. Mihiel drive, had 
thanked the Services of Supply for its wonderful service, and 
again, just a few days prior to our visit, had written congratu- 
lating the Services of Supply upon its continued success in sup- 
plying our forces in the field. Wishing to avoid friction be- 
tween our officers, we refrained from disclosing the source of 
our information. When told that our statement must be mere 
gossip in Paris, we advised the commanding officer that our 
information came from an officer of high rank in the service of 
our Government, and in response to that statement an officer 
present said: 

That is aote aieo British propaganda, and the only American 
ea who could have told you gentlemen this story is Admiral W. 8, 

[Laughter and applause.] 

I regret that I do not now remember which one of the officers 
made the statement, but the significance of the statement greatly 
impressed me, 
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While in Paris I read in the Paris edition of a London 
newspaper an account of a speech made by Sims in London, in 
which he misrepresented the part played by our Navy, just as 
he had in his statement to us in Paris. Belittling the achieve 
ments of America was his hobby in those days. From the 
London Times of October 11, 1918, I took the following, which 
also appears in the London Times’s History of the World War. 
It is an account of a speech made by Sims the day previous at 
a luncheon at the Criterion Restaurant: 

Another idea was sometimes in the American mind, that the Ameri- 
can Navy had been doing the bulk of the business over here—at least 
a half. That was not correct. There were about 5,000 antisubmarine 
craft operating day and night, and the American craft numbered 160, 
or 3 per cent. The figures were about the same in the Mediterranean. 
Again, Americans seemed to regard it as a miracle of their Navy that 
they had got a million and a half troops here in a few months and 
had protected them on the way. “We didn't do that,” said Admiral 
Sims. “Great Britain did. She brought over two-thirds of them 
and escorted one-half. We escort only one-third of the merchant 
vessels that come here.” 

This statement. untrue as it is, was made by him not once, 
but on every occasion that he had an opportunity to speak. 
Only this morning a Member of this House told me that Admiral 
Sims made the same statement to him, and left him humiliated 
at the part the American Navy was playing in European 
waters. An American editor told me that in a period of two 
weeks he had heard him make three or four speeches in Lon- 
don, and on each occasion, speaking for an hour, Sims had 
devoted 20 minutes to a futile effort to tell negro stories and 
the other 40 minutes to depreciating the achievements of the 
American Navy. On each occasion these Americans were forced 
to listen to him repeat the statements made in the article 
quoted above from the London Times, and which, from his own 
reports, I will prove to be false. 

He says first that there were 5,000 antisubmarine craft 
operating day and night and the American craft numbered 
160, or 8 per cent. The statement as to the number of craft 
operating is deceptive and the statement as to the number 
of American craft is false. Records of the Navy Depart- 
ment show that of the 5,000 antisubmarine craft to which 
he refers 1,520 were trawlers, 1,365 drifters, 507 motor launches. 
This accounts for more than 3,000 of the total of 5,000. In 
his efforts to make the world believe that Great Britain was 
doing all of the work, he counted as antisubmarine craft 
everything afloat, in order to increase the percentage of Great 
Britain and decrease the percentage of American craft engaged. 
That was deception. But his statement as to the number of 
American vessels employed is false. His own report of April 4, 
1919, contained in Monthly Bulletin No. 5, published at London, 
shows, on page 11, that on October 11, 1918, Sims had under his 
command 823 vessels. And on November 11, 1918, there were 
873 United States naval vessels in European waters, including 70 
destroyers, 5 gunboats, 5 coast-guard cutters, 120 submarine 
chasers, 27 Army yachts, 12 submarines, 13 mine sweepers, and 
10 mine planters, making in all 262 vessels engaged in operation 
against the submarines instead of 160.as stated by him in his 
various speeches. . 

Either one of two things is certain: Sims was so busy fight- 
ing the war over the dining tables of London that he did not 
know how many ships he had under his command, or else, know- 
ing the facts, he willfully misrepresented them in order to pay 
tribute to the British Navy and belittle the work of the Amer- 
ican Navy. [Applause.] 

As to the other statement he so constantly made as to the 
transportation of troops, that “ Great Britain brought over two- 
thirds and escorted one-half,” I wish to prove by his own reports 
that this statement is untrue. In Bulletin No. 5, published 
May 15, 1919, on page 7, Admiral Sims, under the heading, “A 
Brief Résumé of the Accomplishments of the United States 
Navy in European Waters,” says: “First, escorted 62 per cent 
or about 1,250,000 troops of the United States Expeditionary 
Forces to Europe without loss from enemy action.” So that 
after making, to everybody who would listen to him, the state- 

_ment I have quoted from his speech as it appears in the London 

Times, that we had escorted but one-half of the troops taken 
abroad, in May, 1919, he was willing to concede that his former 
statement was untrue, and that we had escorted 62 per cent in- 
stead of 50 per cent. But what is the fact? The records of 
the United States Cruiser and Transport Force, prepared by 
Americans and published as an appendix to the report of the 
Secretary of the Navy for 1919, shows that of the 2,079,680 
American troops transported to Europe 1,720,360, or 82.75 per 
cent, were under United States escort. Having slandered the 
Navy during the war, six months after the war he was willing 
to tell half the truth and concede that we escorted 62 per cent, 
but he never could bring himself to tell the whole truth and 
admit that the United States Navy had escorted 82 per cent of 
the boys who went abroad. 


Now as to his other statement, made to his London audience, 
and made to us, that Great Britain had transported two-thirds 
of our troops to Europe. The report of the Secretary of the 
Navy shows that 46.25 per cent of our troops were carried 
abroad in United States vessels, and Sims’ statement that we 
carried only 33 per cent is as untrue as every other statement 
he has made with reference to the transportation of our troops 
in the war. 

His final statement that We escort only one-third of the 
merchant- vessels that come here” is also untrue. His report 
to which I have heretofore referred, on page 15, states that we 
provided 45 per cent of the ocean escort vessels for protecting 
allied shipping in the Atlantic. If Sims is willing to credit us 
with 45 per cent, it is safe fo assume that we provided at least 
one-half of the escort for allied shipping. 

While in London, in visiting the naval headquarters to secure 
information as to the departure of ships, we again met Admiral 
Sims, He courteously invited us to his office, and, evidently for- 
getting that he had delivered his lecture to us in Paris, he again 
proceeded to impress upon us the small part that our Navy 
played in the war, reciting the figures stated above, and which I 
have proved to be false. Not satisfied with telling us how small 
a part we played upon the sea in time of war, he proceeded to 
tell us that in time of peace we should seek to play no part at all. 
He expressed the hope that we would not be led astray by the 
agitation for a merchant marine. He declared that England, 
because of her geographical location, must necessarily control 
the seas, and that we could rely upon her at all times providing 
a merchant marine to transport our goods to foreign markets. 
When I took issue with him, he stated that, even if we enter- 
tained the view that it would be desirable for the United 
States to possess a merchant marine, it was impossible because 
we could not compete with Great Britain; that it would be 
necessary to pay subsidies, for which our people would never 
stand; and that it was the part of wisdom for us to develop the 
great West and leave the sea to Great Britain. With that Gov- 
ernment, he said, we would never have any trouble, and Great 
Britain could be depended upon at all times to care for our 
business upon the seas. Though I believed at the time it was 
a waste of energy, I, nevertheless, told him that he was mis- 
taken in his estimate of the American people. That our people 
had reached the conclusion that it was essential to the pros- 
perity of America that we should possess a merchant marine; 
that if it was necessary to pay subsidies in order to have it, we 
were willing to do it. I think I was right. I believe the Ameri- 
can people haye made up their minds that the time will never 
again come when we will be dependent upon Great Britain or 
any nation for the transportation of our commodities to market. 
The American flag has reappeared upon the seas, and never 
with the consent of the American people will it leave the seas. 
[Applause.] 

So impressed was I with the fact that this man is an incurable 
anglophile that upon my return I felt it my duty to report to 
one in authority the substance of what I have now stated. I 
felt it my duty to advise my Government that I would just as 
soon apply to the British Admiralty for an American view as 
I would to Sims. [Applause.] 

In criticizing Sims for magnifying the achievements of the 
British Navy at the expense of the American Navy I do not 
criticize the Government of Great Britain. While abroad I met 
many officers of the English Army and Navy, and no one of 
them would have been guilty of slandering the United States 
Army and Navy as did Sims. No man could visit the battle field 
of Ypres and the Grand Fleet as I did, without being im- 
pressed with the magnificent part played by the army and navy 
of Great Britain in the war; and nothing that a hyphenated 
politician like Sims can say will either add to or detract from 
the glorious record of the sons of Great Britain. [Applause.] 
His efforts to flatter them by slandering the Army and Navy of 
America will meet with the contempt of every true Englishman 
as it does of every true American. [Applause.] 

Our Navy needs no defense at my hands. The Secretary of 
the Navy needs no defense at my hands. Mr. Daniels is human 
and had mistakes been made by him in this great naval under- 
taking it would not have been surprising. However, the only 
mistake he made that I know of was his appointment of Sims, 
{Applause.] But the judgment of Daniels can not rest upon a 
single appointment. Let us not forget his other appointments: 
Benson, as Chief of Operations; Mayo, next in rank, as com- 
mander in chief of the United States Fleet; Wilson, in France; 
Gleaves, convoying our troops; Hugh Rodman, with the Grand 
Fleet; Niblack, in the Mediterranean; Strauss, Dunn, Andrews, 
and the others who served abroad. And then in the depart- 
ment: Palmer, Earle, Griffin, McGowan, Taylor, Parks, and 
Braisted. Unlike Sims, these men have no press agents. They 


¿ask only the opportunity to serve their country. But they 
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made the Navy a fighting force of which every American is 
proud. Josephus Daniels organized that force, and when the 
tocsin of war sounded it found the Navy under Daniels pre- 
pared for action. The breath of scandal has not touched his 
department, either in organization or demobilization. [Ap- 
plause.] He sent into the war an efficient Navy; he sent into 
the war a sober Navy; and when peace came he returned to 
the mothers of America the boys they so freely gave to their 
country, as clean and as pure as when they left their homes, 
And while Sims is fighting the battle of the medals let me say 
to him that, under the direction of Josephus Daniels, the Navy 
in this war so conducted itself that the uniform of the Ameri- 
can sailor is to-day the emblem of bravery and efficiency, in 
itself, a decoration of which every sailor boy is justly proud. 
[Vrolonged applause.] 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. Trmson]. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, as many Members know, I 
have given some thought to the general subject of a proper 
and adequate plan of national defense. I have dwelt with 
considerable emphasis upon the question of the importance of 
matériel. In many respects it is more difficult to produce than 
trained personnel. 

Neither personnel, matériel, nor both together will avail a 
nation anything when the crisis comes if that fine, indescrib- 
able, intangible thing called the spirit of an army or of a 
nation be lacking or proves to be of inferior quality. It is of 
this I would speak to-day, of what threatens to destroy it in 
our Army and Navy and what may be done to prevent it. 

My subject is humanizing the Army. I would not have it 
inferred that the Army is inhuman. It is not, although there 
are doubtless exceptions even to this rule. As a rule, Army 
officers are humane and kind-hearted. Even when this is not 
the case, where one is not kind-hearted and gentle, even he, in 
most cases, is careful of the comfort of his men, for if not so he 
is not an efficient officer. 

I wish to speak, however, of the strictly human side of 
officers and men in their relations to each other in the service. 
Having been an officer myself, it will not be claimed that I 
speak in hostility to the officers. There can be no doubt that 
there has come out of the recent war, more than from any 
other war, a feeling of antipathy on the part of the enlisted 
men, amounting in many cases to resentment, against Army 
officers as a class, and in my judgment it is one of the most 
unfortunate and disturbing outgrowths of the war. The fact 
that it is in most cases undeserved and without foundation in 
reason does not make it any the less true or any the less 
unfortunate. 

What is the cause? How much foundation is there for such 
a feeling? What will the consequences be if permitted to go 
unchecked? What can be done to counteract it? These are 
some of the questions which suggest themselves. 

What has caused the growth of such a feeling in the recent 
war? Some have thought it to be an unconscious contagion 
from soldier and soviet government in far-off Russia. Some 
haye thought it the result of Bolshevik propaganda. Some 
have thought it a revulsion against militarism, sometimes 
called Prussianism. 

In my judgment none of these have exercised more than a 
very remote and indirect effect. If I have estimated the 
situation correctly, we need not go very far outside of the 
Army itself to account for the presence of such a sentiment 
during the war or its growth and spread since actual fighting 
ceased, 


What I am now going to say does not apply to the better 
grade of Army officers, or to Army officers as a rule, but there 
are so many exceptions to the rule that I shall pass over tha 
rule entirely and for the benefit of all devote myself for a while 
to the exceptions. 

Caste in the Army has much to do with the problem of which 
I am speaking. Caste may be described as a thin veneer of 
dignity spread over a medium or soft piece of officer material to 
prevent a too easy detection of the true quality of the timber, 
[Applause.] Its true place is where there is a strictly militaristic 
governing class, as in Germany before the war, It was con- 
yenient in the small army of Great Britain, where long before 
the present war commissions were bought, in many instances, 
by the younger sons of titled families. 

It was never entitled to a place or even consideration in 
America. Unfortunately it was taken up somewhat early by a 
few of the small circle of officers in our small Army. It even 
took root in the soil of West Point and has never ceased to 
grow in the rare and rarified atmosphere of that great institu- 
tion. It is copied by many of those coming into the Army from 
civil life, for why should they permit the West Pointer to excel 


in a lesson so easily mastered? Result: They often “ out-Point 
the Pointers.” For those coming up from the ranks it is next to 
impossible to escape the contagion, and as a rule they do not try. 

The raison d’etre usually given for this anomalous exotic 
which I have labeled caste in our Army is discipline. The 
theory is that if an enlisted man should once discover that an 
officer is Just an ordinary human man like himself all discipline 
would cease. Therefore there must be nothing but official rela- 
tionship between officers and men. I deny this theory. [Ap- 
plause.] ‘The trouble with the theory is that the enlisted man 
knows all the while just what the officer is. He knows that he 
is just the same kind of man as himself and that the assumed 
superiority is not real. 

It has been contended seriously that in order to maintain 
discipline in our Army it is necessary that there be a hard and 
fast line of demarcation, socially and otherwise, drawn and 
maintained between officers and men. Speaking from such ex- 
perience as I have had and much observation, I deny the proposi- 
tion. On the contrary, in my judgment any attempt to do so is 
subversive of real discipline, the only kind that counts in a 
crisis. [Applause.] : 

Do not misunderstand me. The officer who attempts to play 
demagogue to his men by playing the weak-kneed good fellow 
or hail fellow well met and hopes thereby to retain their re- 
spect will utterly fail. He thereby proves himself not a leader 
of men but one fit only to be led. Even the hard-boiled upstart 
and would-be martinet is no worse than he. My own conception 
of an officer is best expressed by that affectionate Army pet 
name, “the old man.” He should be a “daddy” to his men, 
True, he must be a just, firm, and somewhat Spartanlike father, 
but if he has not a heart large enough to go out to and include 
every man in his outfit, be it a company, a regiment, a division, 
or an army, then he is not a good officer. [Applause.] 

The human element can not be eliminated. It ought not to be 
attempted. American soldiers can not be molded into inanimate 
cogs in a machine, though they can be developed into highly 
trained units of a great organization. The German military 
machine exemplified the former, while the latter describes my 
ideal of an American Army. 

I have referred to the spirit of caste in the Army. I shall 
give only two instances, perhaps somewhat extreme, to illus- 
trate what I have in mind. 1 

When my own regiment was at the Mexican border in 1916 
we marched overland a considerable distance to an Army 
in order to use the rifle range. The regiment of colored Cav- 
alry regularly stationed there was with Pershing in Mexico, 
Only a small number of enlisted men, as caretakers of the post, 
and a few white officers had been left. At the post exchange 
was a well-kept restaurant with two dining rooms, one for col- 
ored enlisted men and the other for white officers. A half dozen 
officers and as many enlisted men from my regiment went into 
the restaurant for dinner the day we arrived. All were seated 
in the dining room usually occupied by white officers. A few 
negro soldiers were eating in the other dining room. A first 
lieutenant of Regulars entered the officers’ dining room, and 
seeing half a dozen enlisted men eating there immediately de- 
manded that they be removed to the other dining room before 
he, the lieutenant, would condescend to take his seat. It hap- 
pened that the enlisted men in question were from the company 
in which I had served as a private, and I knew them all very 
well. They happened to be Yale graduates and sons of some of 
our best families, although that is not important in this con- 
nection. I might add, incidentally, that five of the six became 
officers in the war against Germany and made fine records. This 
shows the type of enlisted men they were, but this made no dif- 
ference to the snobbish Heutenant. He would not eat in the 
same dining room where a small group of enlisted men were 
quietly eating the first square meal they had encountered for a 
week. They might have joined their more gentlemanly colored 
comrades across the hall, and I am quite sure that it was no false 
caste spirit which prevented them from doing so; but, in fact, 
they left the exchange and returned to the more congenial beans 
and sowbelly of the company kitchen. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield in 
that connection? 

Mr. TILSON. I will. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I was curious to know if the 
lieutenant had authority to do that? 

Mr. TILSON. It was not a matter of authority. It was a 
private dining room conducted at the post exchange by a private 
individual. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. What I am asking is, did he 
have the right to cause those privates to retire? 

Mr. TILSON. He had a right to ask the proprietor to do so; 
and if the proprietor did not comply, I can imagine what would 
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have happened to the post-exchange restaurant if that officer 
had anything to do with it thereafter. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. But the lieutenant could not issue an 
order? 

Mr. TILSON. No. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That is what I was getting at— 
as to whether he had authority. He simply could make it un- 
pleasant for the people who operated the restaurant? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; but that would be sufficient. 

The other case that I shall take the time to instance is one 
that shows that this pseudo-discipline is not only practiced but 
that it is boasted of and taught to others as worthy of emula- 
tion. This instance, I ant informed by a reserve officer, was 
told by the hero himself, who was a Regular Army officer in- 
structing in discipline at one of the training camps established 
at the start of the war for the instruction of new officers. This 
officer-instructor dilated at considerable length upon the neces- 
sity for drawing a strict caste line between officers and men, and 
told this story as an example of the extent to which this should 
be carried. He told the class of new officers that for nearly a 
year at one time in his military career he was stationed at a 
lonely post in the Philippines with but a single other white man, 
his sergeant, to keep him company, except at long intervals 
when he received or was able to pay visits to other posts in the 
vicinity. He stated that during that entire period he strictly 
maintained his dignity in all his dealings with the white ser- 
geant, and that during all the time they were at the post 
together he did not exchange a single word with the sergeant 
except in the line of official business. 

The officer who told this story is undoubtedly an exception 
to the general run of Regular Army officers, but in this particu- 
lar case he was in a position to do much harm if the new officers 
under his instruction accepted his Prussian idea of what should 
be the relations between officers and men, 

In the recent war many officers coming in from Plattsburg and 
other training camps came imbued with the same strange notion 
of what is necessary for discipline, and what they lacked in 
knowledge of the profession of arms many of them tried to make 
up by out-Heroding Herod in applying what they falsely sup- 
posed to be the real West Point idea. 

Mr. POU. Mr, Chairman, I would like to ask the gentleman a 
question, 

Mr. TILSON. I yield for a question. 

Mr. POU. Does not the gentleman think that a good deal of 
this unfortunate feeling on the part of the enlisted men toward 
the officers arises from what I understand to be the modern 
method, namely, that instead of the important officers leading 
their men in action they send them forward while they themselves 
stay in a perfectly safe place? As I understand it, it is the 
modern method, in a major action, for all down to about the 
first lieutenant to remain in a comparatively safe situation while 
the enlisted men are sent forward. 

Mr. TILSON. I do not think it can be explained so easily, 
and, besides, I do not understand that what the gentleman de- 
scribes is in fact the modern method. Of course, in modern 
warfare, with the magnitude of the operations that are carried 
on, the higher officers who command much larger units than was 
formerly the case, are necessarily at the positions where they 
can most effectively command their organizations, which is 
often some distance from the front line. ‘The officer whose duty 
it is to accompany a particular unit is with this unit, whether it 
is a platoon in the front trench or a company, a battalion, or a 
regiment a little farther back. In a modern battle it is im- 
practicable for a general officer, for instance, to take up his post 
of command in the front-line trench. It would be well-nigh im- 
possible for him to reach or communicate with the rest of his 
organization, and it would be next to impossible for him to direct 
the battle from such a position. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. I would like to ask 
that the gentleman have half a minute more in order to answer a 
question. 

Mr. TILSON. Can I have one minute more? 

Mr. GOOD, I yield to the gentleman one minute more. 

Mr, LAZARO. Will the gentleman please make it two 
minutes? 

Mr. GOOD. I will. 

Mr. TILSON. I yield to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Tiarpy]. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I am very much in sympathy with 
what the gentleman says, and I have a complete contempt for 
the snobbishness he has referred to, and I know he has studied 
the subject. 

Mr. TILSON. It has been a matter of some concern to me, 
I will say to the gentleman. 


Mr. HARDY of Texas. Will not the gentleman in some way 
indicate what Congress might do to relieve this unbearable, 
undemocratic, and indecent condition? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not know just what Congress can do 
about it. It would be extremely dificult to frame any law 
that could reach such a matter. As an individual Member of 
Congress, I was talking the other night with a dozen or 15 
thoughtful Army officers at a small dinner, and I took that 
occasion to tell them that, in my judgment, it was necessary for 
such officers as they and others, who have the highest interests 
of the Army at heart, to take this matter in hand. I told them 
that, if necessary, they must lean over backwards in order to 
convince the fathers and mothers of this country that when these 
young men, their sons, go into the Army they will receive human 
treatment and recognition that men who are serving their 
country deserve. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Just one more question. We have pur- 
sued that policy of leaving it to the Army officers themselves for a 
century, and it has resulted in the condition the gentleman has de- 
scribed. Is it not time we looked somewhere else for a remedy? 

Mr. TILSON. If we are to depend upon a professional 
army to fight future wars—a paid army of enlisted men—pos- 
sibly the people of the country can afford to neglect this matter 
and let it go on as it has been going. If, however, we are to 
rely in case of war in the future upon a democratic army, an 
army where the individual soldiers are to come from all the 
families of the land and be truly representative of the people, 
I think it important that there should be a change in this re- 
gard. If we are to have universal military training or any 
other plan founded upon the universal obligation of the citizen 
to fight his country’s battles in time of war, then it is essential 
that the human element be recognized. The fathers and 
mothers of the land must understand that difference in rank in 
the Army is only the measure of responsibility, and that, 
whether their sons serve as high-ranking officers or as private 
soldiers, they equally fulfill the duty of citizenship. Class dis- 
tinctions have no place in a democratic Republic like ours, 
whether it be in military or civil life. Difference in rank and 
pay is necessary in the Army and the Navy for the proper dis- 
tribution of duties and responsibilities. Leaders must be 
placed in the proper position from which to lead effectively, 
and they must have power, authority, and compensation accord- 
ingly. In civil life the same adjustment is made in a slightly 
different way, and with the same general result; but whether 
generals or privates, captains of industry or common laborers, 
all are equal before the law, all are equal before God, and 
there is not, and must not be, any place in America for classes, 
for class distinctions, or class spirit. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut has expired. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman from Iowa yield to the 
gentleman from Connecticut a minute more? 

Mr. GOOD. All of the time has been assigned. 

Mr. TILSON. The time is all apportioned. I thank you, 
gentlemen. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes 
to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. O’Connor]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, H. R. 5918 was reported favorably by the Committee on 
Military Affairs and is now pending in this House, and I trust 
that in due time it will receive your favorable consideration. 
It is a bill directing the Secretary of War to inquire into the 
feasibility of creating a national park down on the Plains of 
Chalmette, a little below the city of New Orleans, the plains on 
which was fought the memorable, the unforgettable, the cele- 
brated Battle of New Orleans. The cost of making such a sur- 
vey will be so smali as to be almost negligible. But if the cost 
were a hundred thousand times greater than the small amount 
that will have to be expended in making this survey, in my judg- 
ment the sentiment of the American people and of history would 
justify such an outlay. P 

I do not intend, my friends, in the few remarks I shall en- 
deavor to make as rapidly and felicitously and entertainingly 
as possible in the short time allowed me, to refer to the past 
with any bitterness, because I am not “anti” anything, but I 
shall refer to and dilate upon the great events that led up to 
this splendid battle, and particularly the battle itself, and the 
important results which flowed from it, with the pride of an 
American proud of the achievements of his countrymen on land 
and on sea and in the diplomatic councils of the world's affairs. 

The Battle of New Orleans, in my judgment, will some day 
take its place among the important struggles in the world's 
history. When the celebrated work known as the Fifteen De- 
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cisive Battles of the World shall be revised in order to include 
the tremendous epoch-making engagements that have been 
fought in recent years, I feel confident, from the observations 
of competent military authorities, that the Battle of New Or- 
leans will be included among the achievements that brought 
lasting results, results that practically changed the destiny of 
the race in our quarter of the globe. 

The Battle of New Orleans was one of the greatest victories 
ever gained upon the Western Continent; and in order that we 
might thoroughly understand its importance to the history of 
the United States of America, in order that we might grasp 
the fullness of this magnificent achievement of American arms, 
let us reflect for a moment, Mr. Chairman, on what would have 
been the result had Gen. Jackson been defeated on the plains 
of Chalmette and as a consequence of that defeat the occupation 
of the Louisiana Territory by British armies, which was the 
purpose of the invasion. The United States of America would 
have been confined territorially to that space now lying between 
the Mississippi River and the Atlantic Ocean. 

The Mexican War would neyer have been fought. The Civil 
War in all probability would not have been fought, and if it 
had been fought it would have terminated differently from the 
way it did terminate, and for the obvious historical reasons 
which will oceur to you at once when you consider the fact that 
the country west of the Mississippi River would have been 
under the British flag. Texas would not be a part of this 
Union, nor would the Gadsden Purchase, nor Oregon, In fact, 


that vast territory which runs from the western bank of the- 


Mississippi River clear over to the Pacific littoral would be 
another Canada. The war of 1898 with Spain would never 
have come to pass. As a consequence we would have had no 
territorial possessions in the Caribbean Sea and no insular pos- 
sessions in the Pacific Ocean. 

When one cogitates, when one thinks of the tremendous re- 
sults which flowed from that battle, it is easy to be seen by any 
American that it takes its place among the great victories 
achieved by our arms, and in all probability it should rank with 
the great battles of the world’s history which are regarded as 
decisive in settling some great current in human affairs—that 
established great republics or empires. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Louisiana yield 
to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Will the gentleman let me finish? Then I 
will yield to any question. 

Mr. PLATT. Very well. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. It is necessary, gentlemen, in order to thor- 
oughly understand the tremendous events that led up to this 
battle, to turn back the hand of time and roll up the curtain 
upon the romantic past, under whose shadow we are still living. 

Guided by history’s pages, we see Narvaez going from Mexico 
to Florida and touching at the mouth of the Mississippi River, 
He was a Spanish conquistador, a nobleman and explorer. 
That was in 1528. Fourteen years later we see Hernando De 
Soto viewing the Mississippi River at some place near where 
the Arkansas joins her. He was a splendid Spanish conquista- 
dor, a striking figure in that romantic period, and was buried 
darkly at night, as was said of Sir John More, and left alone 
with his glory. But he had a magnificent tomb, and the tide 
of the Father of Waters rolling all the way to the Gulf of 
Mexico and on to the Atlantic Ocean probably furnished to 
him a funeral train such as was never the lot of any other man 
in history or romance. Out in the rotunda of the Capitol, 
under the dome, you will see eight great pictures portraying the 
life of America from the romantic and historical standpoint ; 
one picture by William H. Powell portrays the wonder and 
amazement of De Soto and his followers when they beheld the 
Father of Waters gliding southward in its solemn, majestic 
sweep to the Mexican Sea. Years and years elapsed, and in 1673 
we find Joliet and Marquette descending the Mississippi River, 
under the direction of the French governor of Canada, in search 
of the mighty river that was supposed to run from east to west 
and connect the two great oceans, Then they returned, having 
gone as far south as the Arkansas River. 

Strange as it may appear, my fellow Members, the idea that 
a great river ran from east to west and connected the eastern 
and western oceans remained even among educated people for 
over a century after these great explorers had gone to that 
undiscovered country from whose bourne no traveler has ever 
returned, and I understand that in South America there is still 
a disposition to believe that there is such a waterway. 

Only lately down in Panama it was thought that the Chagres 
River at one time did make a connection between the two great 
bodies of water. It is said that Balboa, when he viewed from the 


hill that bears his name the mighty Pacific, looked for the river 
that he thought joined it to the Atlantic. 

In 1682 La Salle completed the discovery of the Mississippi 
River and claimed the whole country for France, naming it 
Louisiana, in honor of Louis XIV. 

It is clear to you gentlemen of the Committee of the Whole 
House from this recital that there must have been an issue 
between France and Spain in regard to the immense territory 
involved and flowing from the right of discovery. This is made 
clear by the fact that in 1762 France, by treaty of Fontainbleau, 
ceded to Spain all that part of the Louisiana territory lying west 
of the Mississippi River and the island of Orleans, which is to- 
day New Orleans, and in the following year, 1763, by the treaty 
of Paris, surrendered all of that part of the territory lying on 
the right bank, and Florida, to England. The desire of Napo- 
leon to create a colonial empire in America led to the secret 
treaty of St. Ildefonse, in 1800, by which France acquired that 
part of Louisiana formerly ceded to Spain. This acquisition by 
the great Corsican and the treaty by which France secured it 
was denounced as fraudulent by Spain and England, and Napo- 
leon transferred it to the United States for $15,000,000, as he 
feared an invasion of the Louisiana territory by England and 
wished to make us its defenders. Matters drifted, as Napoleon 
was then at the zenith of his power and the terror of Europe. 
Then came that terrible day for him and joy for Europe whence 
he had to abdicate and fled to Elba, in the early summer of 1814. 

England was now in control of the world. Up to this time she 
was successful in the War of 1812, her chief triumph being the 
capture and burning of our Capitol. London newspapers teemed 
with accounts of her easy victory and triumphs and ridiculed 
a people that could not offer a soldier's resistance to the invaders 
of their country, Our President and Army—in fact, the popu- 
lation—were mercilessly lampooned upon the stage and derided 
and sneered and scoffed at in the English journals of the time, 
Flushed with success on the Continent, England now determined 
to settle with the infant Republic and give her a military lesson 
that would break her spirit completely. Therefore one of the 
conditions to be imposed upon France was the return of Loui- 
siana to Spain and which England would take from us if her 
ally should not be strong enough to do so for herself. 

It was indeed a day of appalling danger for our country. The 
entire valley was to be trampled under military heel. An im- 
mensely large force for that time was to embark from Plymouth 
for the conquest of the Gulf States, the control of the Missis- 


‘| sippi Valley, and the occupancy of the Louisiana Purchase. 


This army was composed of men who had been under Welling- 
ton in the Peninsular wars. Gen. Koss was to have commanded 
this invading army after Wellington declined its command; but 
Ross was killed on the banks of the Patapsco, and Sir Edward 
Pakenham was placed in charge, the Duke of Wellington haying 
again declined the command. 

It was a dark period for our country. The old martial spirit 
of the Revolution seemed to be dead. The war was far from 
arousing any patriotic enthusiasm. Even the school children of 
America were depressed, downhearted, and saddened at the 
overwhelming calamities that had befallen their country. 

It is clear that if another disaster had befallen our arms 
instead of the triumph that we won, if another defeat had been 
our fate, we would have been crushed and overwhelmed by such 
a catastrophe, England would have occupied New Orleans and 
taken possession of the Louisiana Territory without another 
blow, as we would have been at her mercy. 

We had sent James Bayard, John Quincy Adams, Henry Clay, 
Jonathan Russell, and Albert Gallatin to secure a treaty of 


ace. 

Lord Castlereagh about this time said: “ Every port and city 
in America is in our hands and the Americans are little better 
than prisoners in their own land.” The London Sun, as well as 
the Canadian newspapers, looked forward to and predicted the 
annihilation of what they scornfully refused to recognize as a 
military force. 

Our peace commissioners were subject to mortification. Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, Ohio, and Indiana were demanded as an evi- 
dence of our defeat. This was on September 8, 1814. It is need- 
less to say that these demands were promptly refused by our 
commissioners. 

Keep this fact in mind, my countrymen, for the seeming friend 
of to-day may be the enemy of to-morrow, and eternal vigilance 
and watchfulness are necessary to safeguard the interest and 
unity of the Nation. For on October 24, six weeks later, Lord 
Bathurst gave Pakenham his commission and orders to proceed 
to Plymouth and embark there for Louisiana to assume com- 
mand of the forces operating for the reduction of that Province, 
All of these warlike preparations were being made while the 
peace conference was in session at Ghent, 
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Les, my countrymen, eternal vigilance is the price, or a part 
of the price, we must pay to preserve our liberties, our freedom, 


our institutions. Self-reliance, preparedness, training, resolu- 
tion, and fortitude should be the cloud by day and the pillar of 
fire by night to guide us along the road to the goal of our coun- 
try. Alliances, except for the purpose of trade, do not appeal 
to a bold and militant people. Courage and that discipline 
which comes as a result of training from the cradle until the 
patriot steps on the battle field or the deck of his country's 
war vessel are what make for a nation’s perpetuation and its 
glory. 

It is true a treaty of peace was signed, but let us not forget 
that it was not a spirit of generosity on the part of England 
that led to the abandonment of her extraordinary claims and 
proposed indemnities as an evidence of our humiliation, but 
because she was assured just at this time and believed that 
we were so torn and worn by dissension, so near exhaustion 
that dissolution was inevitable, and that the dismembered 
States would seek a new and closer alliance with her as sepa- 
rate and distinct dependencies. In other words, she hoped to 
secure more by what she considered the inevitable process of 
dissolution, that her informants thought they saw in operation, 
than by force of arms or a too exacting treaty and the harsh 
terms she had intended to impose. She had not relinquished 
her rights in the Louisiana Purchase on behalf of Spain, ner 
had she abandoned her plans to control the Mississippi, for 
the Pakenham expedition had been hurried across the Atlantic 
and assembled at Negril, Jamaica, with a full civil government 
for the Crown Province of Louisiana, as it was referred to by 
England; and no effort was made to recall it. 

As a matter of fact all plans for the invasion and occupancy 
of the Louisiana Territory were being actively pushed while 
the peace conference was in session. Do not ever forget this, 
my countrymen; keep it in mind, lest on some tremendous day 
we have to pay for our carelessness in blood and tears. 

Just at this critical time in the history of our country there 
loomed on its horizon one who became a great figure in the 
affairs of this world, one who came out of the woods, like 
Hosea of old. Tried by obscurity, poverty, pain, danger, and 
the malevolence that always assails merit, he had overcome 
disappointment, surmounted every obstacle, subdued and tri- 
umphed over every disaster. The perils of the wilderness, the 
hostility of the savage, the ‘silent antagonism of the trackless 
swamps and the unbroken forest, melted into thin air before 
the dauntless courage and martial fire of this here, warrior, 
statesman, patriot, and American, Andrew Jackson, whose 
fiery heart never quailed before any foe, whose crest was never 
lowered to any enemy. 

His fame as an Indian fighter, his wonderful march against 
Pensacola, his defense of Fort Bower had reached Europe, and 
Wellington saw flashing across the military skies, net a meteor 
dazzling in its brightness for a moment, only to plunge into 
everlasting gloom and darkness, but a rising star of the first 
magnitude. 

I will not dwell upon Pakenham’s advance up the Gulf of 
Mexico and through Lake Borgne, nor upon the by 
lake and land, by river and bayou, that preceded the memor- 
able conflict on the Sth of January, 1815. Expeđe Herculem. 
From the foot of Hercules build his statue. From this Spartan 
message vision the glory of our victory—the tragedy of their 
defeat. 

American loss: 7 killed and 6 wounded. 

English loss: 700 ‘killed, 1,400 wounded, and 500 prisoners. 

Among the slain was Pakenham, the gallant leader of the 
invading force. As are Leonidas and Thermopylae Pass to 
Greece are Jackson and New Orleans to Americans, 

When shall the glory of our Army fade? Shall we of this 
great country ever forget the Kentuckians, Tennesseans, Missis- 
sipians, and Louisianians, some of whom marched 1,200 to 1,500 
miles to be with Jackson and his immortal aids, Coffee and 
Carroll? Let the Jackson Highway of to-day, over which 
they marched when it was an unbroken wilderness from end 
to end, convey in eloquent silence the greatness, the glory, the 
grandeur of these splendid souls who are now in the great 
beyond, near the throne of God. 

They are buried all over the South and West. After playing 
out in a magnificent way their parts as American citizens and 
soldiers, they joined the glorious souls who fought, struggled, 
bled, and died for the land since the first white man placed his 
heel upon it. Each of Jackson’s soldiers was a York, born with 
a rifle near his hand, trained to meet danger from his infancy, 
and with lion-hearted courage had subdued his savage foes. 
The glory of the English Army went as chaff before the wind 
when they met our backwoodsmen rifle experts and dead shots. 
No enemy could hope to struggle successfully with such Ameri- 


can invincibles. They are no more. They have passed away. 
but their blood is still here. They themselves ure in the great 
country of all men's hopes, on the blue-tented field above. 
The muffled drum's sad roll bas beat 
The soldier's last tattoo 
No more on life's parade shail meet 


That brave and 8 

On fame's eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are i 

And glory guards with round 
The bivonac of the dead. 

Their shivered swords are red with rust, 
Their plumed beads are bowed, 

a haughty banner, trailed in ‘dust, 
Is now their martial shroud; 

And plenteous funeral tears have washed 
The red stains from each brow, 

And thelr proud forms, m battle gached, 
Are free from anguish now. 


Rest on, embalmed and sainted dead. 
Dear as the blood you gave, 

No —— footsteps here shall tread 
„The. herbage of your grave; 

or shall your glory be forgot 

w hile fame her record kecps, 

O- honor points the hallowed spot 
Where valor proudly sleeps. 

[Applause.] 


May I, my countrymen, now ‘that as a Louisianian I have 
placed metaphorically a wreath of my great State upon the last 
resting place on earth of the brave Kentuckians, never-to-be- 
forgotten Tennesseans, and immortal Mississippians, who won 
for themselves and their country on Chalmette Plains on Janu- 
ary 8, 1815, fadeless crowns of glory—may I say a few words 
of our own Louisiana, the Niobe of States, and her beautiful 
and romantic daughter, New Orleans? 

If you would feel glory's thrill, if you would feel the throb of 
an unwritten epic, read the story of Jean Lafitte, the pirate, who 
would not sell his country for all the bright gold England could 
offer; read the ‘story of Dominick You, whose epitaph from 
Vottaire's “ La Henriade”— 

eet: ans cent 1 
ce nouveau = — . 
Aurait pu sans tre: 1 s'écrouler le monde 

The intrepid hero of a hundred battles on land and on sea, 
and who, like another Bayard, without fear and without re- 
proach, will one day, unmoved, view the destruction of the 
world, claims the attention of all who visit his tomb—the atten- 
tion of all passers-by in the old St. Louis cemetery, where are 
buried You, and by some it is said Lafitte, the kinsmen of Her- 
nando De Soto, and these grand old Creole dames and gentle- 
men who loved the beautiful Queen City of the South—where lie 
the Louisianians who stood shoulder to shoulder and heel to 
heel and heart to heart and soul to soul with their brethren 
from Kentucky, Tennessee, and Mississippi—if you would catch 
the atmosphere of this epic in our history, read the wonderful 
work issued by the Louisiana Historical Society in commemora- 
tion of the centenary of the Battle of New Orleans, on January 
8, 1915, and which has an honored place in the great Congres- 
sional Library. 

And never forget a tradition which our people boast of as an 
evidence of the heroism of their great men and women. If 


Jackson had lost the conflict on the plains of Chalmette, he had 


planned to retreat up the river with his army and the entire 
population of New Orleans, then set fire to the city, and when it 
was destroyed cut the banks of the river and inundate its smok- 
ing ruins, obliterate it, so that the enemy would have no rest- 
ing place for the winter. My countrymen, even that thought 
conveys to our minds the man more clearly than any poem or 
oration the dauntless Americanism of this hero, Jackson, cham- 
pion of liberty, son of freedom, and hero of New Orleans and his 
country's idol. 

It is said that William of Orange was willing te take the 
people of Holland te the Asian islands in the Pacific below the 
Equator, and there under the Southern Cross, where the nutmeg 
and sugar cane grow, begin a new republic, but only after he 
would cut its dikes and flood the lowlands, in order that his 
eountry might not become the spoil of the invader and con- 
queror. Moscow stands out as another sublime story of resist- 
ance, and New Orleans is the great American epic, though un- 
written, as to what the American people would do at all times 
to fight the invader. “Millions for defense, but not a cent 
for tribute” in its larger sense expresses our willingness to 
make any sacrifice the war god demands rather than prostrate 
ourselves before any foe. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, my song hath ended; my voice is about to join 
the echoes. Would that my address were worthier of the great 
event in our history. 
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But to other men and other times I leave the chapters that will 
in a measure reflect the glory that transcends in the minds of 
Americans— 

The glory that was of Greece, 
The grandeur that was of Rome. 

Down on those immortal plains, down on that glorious battle 
field, down where the bearded oak and the magnolia and pome- 
granate and orange and fig and the night jessamine grow, and the 
waters of the Mississippi sing on their way to the sea a mighty 
refrain under the moonlight to the brave spirits that fought the 
good fight and won, there rises a great shaft in memory of our 
gallant souls who repelled the invaders. It stands out under 
the sky of Chalmette, so that travelers to all parts of the world 
as they pass down the river to the Gulf may see it, and carry it 
in their hearts and affections—a monument to our sainted dead. 

There on that holy ground, in the years to come as in those 
that have joined eternity, will be heard orations on the glory of 
their fall and their wonderful victory. Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Mississippi—Louisiana shall never forget your noble sons. 

Our speakers shall always refer to them affectionately as the 
brave defenders of the valley. 

And, in eulogizing your departed soldier, sons will point to that 
marble column that rises to the sky and declare: 

Yon marble minstrel’s voiceless tone 
In deathless songs shall tell, 

When many a yanquished age hath flown, 
The story how ye fell. 

Nor wrecks, nor change, nor winter's blight, 
Nor time’s remorseless doom, 

Shall dim one ray of holy light 
That gilds your glorious tomb. 

[Great applause.] 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. GARLAND]. 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry to have to take 
the attention of the committee from the splendid eloquence to 
which we have just been listening to sordid matters of business, 
but I want to call the attention of Members of this Congress and 
this committee to a fact that I have here. The department of 
unused and renovated war material from time to time, as well 
as other departments—and there seems to be several of them— 
sell material that is on hand. Sometimes in the sheets which 
they give out they attach the prices of the material that they are 
going to sell, and it is stated that they are the original prices. 
of the articles. Most of the time no price is attached on these 
sheets. I call attention here to several hundred articles, but I 
wish to use the few minutes alloted to me to call the attention of 
Members to an official price list of articles sor sale in the Army 


Quartermaster’s retail stores, the list being No. 1, which was 


issued with prices of the materials attached thereto, as being 
the original price of the article. There are several hundred of 
them on this list, among which are some stocks and dies for 
iron pipe cutting and threading. Almost everyone knows what 
those articles are. This list shows stocks and dies, from a 
quarter of an inch to an inch, new, at $23.50 a set; and offers to 
sell to the waiting public for that amount. Newspaper articles 
from time to time say that these sales are to be made for the pur- 
pose of permitting the returned soldiers to get the articles at 
reasonable prices—tools with which they may start in business, 
or through which they may secure employment and use the tools, 
I saw this price list, and saw upon it some stocks and dies, and I 
went to the stores and bought one set of new stocks and dies 
made by Armstrong Co., at Bridgeport, Conn. 

The price listed is $23.50, which is the price the Government 
paid, according to the package markings. This is the set of 
dies which I have here in this box. I then went down to 
Espey’s hardware store on Pennsylvania Avenue, at No. 1010, 
and purchased identically the same set of stocks and dies, made 
by the same people, for $7.25. Either the Government has been 
robbed to the extent of more than 200 per cent on all of its hard- 
ware articles, because this is a fair sample, or else the Govern- 
ment is profiteering to that extent. One or the other is true, 
Mr. Espey gave me a receipt for my purchase, and on the receipt 
he stated that he had never sold these articles before in the 
histery of his business, and that is a good many years, for more 
than $7.25. The Government purchased hundreds of different 
sets and of different sizes of stocks and dies, as well as all other 
kinds of hardware material, and I have here in my hand a great 
list of various articles that are offered for sale. I heard strong 
talk yesterday from the Democratie side, ridiculing the ery of 
economy and of economizing, but this shows that some one ap- 
pointed by the Democratic administration sold to the Govern- 
ment at 200 per cent above ordinary price these articles, or else 
the Government, as I said before, is profiteering to that extent 
in selling them now to the public. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. GARLAND. I yield to the gentieman. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I want to inquire of the gentleman whether 
or not the sizes of these dies were different? 

Mr. GARLAND. They are identically the same, and here 
they are in these two boxes. This box is a little different out- 
side, because they have not been painting the boxes since the 
war, as they did before. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Are they all of the same size? 

Mr. GARLAND. The sizes are from one-quarter of an inch 
to an inch. 

Mr. CONNALLY. And all the same size? 

Mr. GARLAND. They are the same identically. Here is a 
piece of quarter-inch pipe where one end was thread cut with 
one set of dies and the other end with the other set of dies, 
They are identically the same; they are of the same make; 
there is not an iota of difference between them. The same com- 
pany made them, and they are known as Armstrong No. 2 two- 
piece steel dies. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARLAND. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. I think it would be very enlightening to the 
House and to the country if my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GARLAND] would make inquiry to ascertain whether or not the 
Government did allow itself to be robbed in that way by pay- 
i cpa high price or is in turn really profiteering on the 
public. 

Mr. GARLAND. I would say to the gentleman from Illinois 
that it is my intention to introduce to-day a resolution to have 
this matter referred to the committee on war-expenditures cost, 
the committee presided over by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. GRAHAM]. I intend to have all this data for the use of 
the committee, and I hope that the committee will make a 
thorough examination. I believe from the evidence that I have 
here that all of the hardware sold to the United States Govern- 
ment was sold at exorbitant prices, practically on the same 
ratio as this, of probably 200 per cent above retail prices. 
You can go into any town in the United States and buy that set 
of stocks and dies for $7.25, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARLAND. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. One of these boxes contains the exact 
dies purchased by the Government? 

Mr. GARLAND. One of them I purchased from the Gov- 
ernment, and the other I purchased from Mr. Espey. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The Government originally had pur- 
chased the set, of course, which the gentleman purchased 
from it? 

Mr. GARLAND. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. So that the gentleman has the corpus 
delecti? 

Mr. GARLAND. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The gentleman says that he purchased 
one from the Government and paid $23.50 for the set? 

Mr. GARLAND. Yes; the Government price. 

Mr. CONNALLY. And the other from a retail dealer here, 
and paid $7.25 for the set? 

Mr. GARLAND. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. What object did the gentleman have in 
paying $23.50 for one set, when he could have gotten it from a 
retailer at $7.25? 

Mr. GARLAND. The object is to show that somebody ap- 
pointed by this Democratic administration apparently has been 
in the habit of selling to the Government hardware material at 
about 200 per cent above the retail cost price. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. GARLAND was granted leave to 
revise and extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, when the Secretary of the 
Treasury suggested to us some time ago that the deficit at the 
end of the current fiscal year would be something over two 
and a half billions of dollars I think he did not have in mind 
that the deficiency estimates were going to pour in the way they 
have been coming. We have before us a bill carrying $88,- 
000,000, I believe, reduced by $29,000,000 below the amount of 
the estimates, for expenditures that I doubt if the Secretary 
had in mind when he estimated the probable deficit at the end of 
the fiscal year. I think that to-day we will have to chalk down 
another sum of nearly $90,000,000 as an increase of the war 
overhang at the end of the present fiscal year. It is facts like 
these that compel the continued discussion of economy. 

Why, I understand that certain gentlemen are insistent that 
this bill, large as it is, shall be increased by about $10,000,000 
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for the purpose, as I understand it—and a laudable purpose in 
a way and from one standpoint—of keeping certain people em- 
ployed on Goyernment work. In other words, locally and in 
administration circles generally there is a plan and purpose to 
continue public expenditures indefinitely along the same lines 
and in the same volume that they were carried on during the 
war. In these days, when we are hearing from innumerable 
sources of the alleged inadequate salaries and wages that the 
Federal Government is paying, there is nothing so painful, ap- 
parently, as the separation of one of these inadequately compen- 
sated people from the public crib, 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Last year it was thought that four and a haif 
billions would take care of the expenditures of this year be- 
cause of an overhang from the war. Now we have the sugges- 
tion that next year it will be four and a half billions, and that 
means we are to have a permanent outlay of four and a half 
times what we had before the war? 

Mr. MONDELL. It means we are to have that much of an 
outlay and a billion or two more unless this Congress takes the 
position that the American people will not stand it. [Applause.] 

I am not privileged to mention what was said at a conference 
held this morning in the Speaker’s room with the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury—the Secretary being unable to be 
present, as he was in attendance on his last Cabinet meeting— 
and the chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, there being 
present besides the Speaker, the majority and minority leaders, 
the chairman, and the ranking member of the minority, of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, and the members of the steering com- 
mittee—I am not privileged to say what those gentlemen said to 
us, They emphasized certain facts, patent to all, who study 
the financial condition of the country in a way to make them 
very clear. The problem of financing the war did not end with 
the signing of the armistice nor were all our problems met dur- 
ing the war, when in the spirit of patriotic enthusiasm any- 
thing could be accomplished. We have had trying problems 
since the close of the war. We are still confronted with them 
when, with the outside world, the European part of it, on the 
verge of bankruptcy, we are trying to take up the war oyer- 
hang, reduce the tremendous war expenditures, and save the 
financiers of the country in these days of peace from the finan- 
cial disaster that, thanks to the patriotism of the country, did 
not seriously threaten during the period of the war. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. It is the easiest thing in the world 

Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wyoming yield 
to the gentleman from Washington? 

Mr. MONDELL. In just a moment. 

It will be the easiest thing in the world for this Congress to 
respond to demands made upon it here and there and elsewhere 
for appropriations and bond issues that would bring the Treas- 
ury of the country perilously near a condition of insolvency, 
and in doing that to send into political oblivion the men and 
the party responsible for it. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield. 

Mr. GARD. Does the gentleman intend to enlighten us as 
to the additional item to be added to this bill costing $10,000,000? 

Mr. MONDELL. I think it has to do with navy yards and 
repairs to ships in navy yards. But the gentleman will be fully 
enlightened; at least, he will hear much in regard to it, I 
presume, when the item is reached. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will not permit a rule to 
come in making it in order, I will save him any trouble about it, 
because I am going to make a point of order against it. 

Mr. MILLER. The gentleman is referring to the construction 
and repair in 1920 of the war vessels of the United States in the 
$10,000,000 item? 

Mr. MONDELL. I understand it has to do with the repair 
of naval vessels. I am not discussing it. I do not pretend to 
be informed in detail in regard to it. I simply referred to it as 
one of the additional demands. 

Mr. MILLER. I wish to say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. MONDELL. I have no time to discuss the merits of the 
item, and I am not doing it. It will be discussed. It doubtless 
has some merit, or otherwise no one, I trust, would be for it. 
The question is whether it is essential and whether the welfare 
of the people demands that we shall do it now. 

He who preaches economy has the approval of everyone, but 
he who attempts to put economy into effect is likely to be very 
unpopular. In my reiterated insistence upon the practice of 
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economy in Government expenditures I find that I have the 
support, in principle, of almost everybody, but in endeavoring 
to apply the principles of economy to the specific propositions 
presented to Congress I have the unpleasant experience of en- 
countering one after another the opposition of those who are 
favorable to the particular expenditure on which we are attempt- 
ing to economize. 

Notwithstanding all this, our duty is perfectly plain. With 
nine billions of estimated obligation and expenditure and six 
billions of estimated revenue, and with the probability that the 
obligations and expenditures have been underestimated and the 
income overestimated, whatever else we would like to do, there 
is only one thing that we can do, und that is economize. 

May I be allowed to again emphasize the fact that in report- 
ing our appropriation bills we must reduce the estimates as 
they appear in the Book of Estimates at least a billion or a 
billion and a quarter dollars. With this reduction we shall not 
escape serious consequences if, over and above and beyond the 
estimates totaling nine billions, we shall make vast expenditures. 

A special effort is being made to pledge the country to a 
system of universal compulsory military training. I am not 
proposing at this time to discuss the merits of such a system. 
It is my duty to subject it to the analysis of cost. If the Amer- 
ican people now, or at any time in the future, want such a Sys- 
tem, that is for them to determine; but no man in a position 
of responsibility at this time is performing his duty to his 
country who does not frankly acknowledge the cost of any 
program he proposes, and no man responsible in any way for 
expenditures is performing his duty who does not correct mis- 
statements which are made as to the cost of programs proposed. 

I have been very much surprised to hear, from sources that 
ought to be well informed, the very extraordinary statement 
that a system of universal, compulsory, military training can 
be put in operation in the United States for $125,000,000. ‘The 
man or the organization that makes such a statement as that is 
either lamentably ignorant or willfully misstates the fact, and 
the computation of the cost of such a system is so simple that 
there is no excuse for a misstatement of the facts. 


The fact is that a system of universal, compulsory military 
training could not be inaugurated in America and operated for 
the first year for less than $1,000,000,000, and could not be car- 
ried on thereafter for less than $700,000,000 per annum, and 
these figures are conservative and based upon facts so well known 
that the least-informed citizen may readily grasp them. 

A system that would call for the training of all of the able- 
bodied, physically fit youth of the country of a given age—be it 
18, 19, or 20, or whatever age selected—would apply to at least 
800,000 men. That would be about the number after all the 
physically unfit had been excused. If 25 per cent, or 1 man 
in 4, of these physically fit youths were excused for one reason 
or another, it would still leave 600,000 men for training. 

Under most of the plans proposed the actual training period 
would be four months. Adding to this 30 days in which to call, 
assemble, and transport the men to be trained to the training 
camps, and another 30 days as the least time in which they 
could be disbanded and transported to their homes, we have 
a period of six months during which upward of 600,000 men 
would be clothed, fed, cared for, transported, and trained at the 
expense of the Federal Government. 

Mr. OLNEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. MONDELL. Very briefly. 

Mr. OLNEY. You do not really believe that it would take 30 
days before and after training to organize and to dismember 
these camps? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do. The gentleman lives in a very small 
State. You can travel across it in a very brief time, But this 
is a very large country. [Applause.] By the time you took a 
man from a mountain village in Wyoming, or even a village in 
northern Maine, or from a seacoast town on the western or - 
southern coast and assembled him with his neighbors at some 
central point, and transported them to the proper place of train- 
ing, and organized them for training, all of 30 days would have 
been consumed. But let us not spend time over trifling details. 
It is the question of what it will cost that I am talking about. 
[Applause.] It might be only 29 days, but the difference in the 
cost would be infinitesimal. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield, 
just for a question? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. ‘The gentleman said it was a question of 
what it will cost. Am I to understand that everything from 
now on is to be measured in this House from the standpoint of 
what it will cost, or will it be measured from the standpoint of 
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what will be the merit and advantage to the American people? 
[Applause.] 

Mr, MONDELL. The gentleman can argue this universal 
military training proposition as long as he wants to from the 
standpoint of advantage, but my purpose just now is to chal- 
lenge attention to what it will cost. Evidently the gentleman 
does not want the people to know what it will cost, for fear if 
they knew what it would cost they might not want to embark on 
it at this time. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. OLNEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. No; I can not yield further. I am discuss- 
ing what it will cost just now, and I shall be glad to discuss 
other phases of it with the gentleman from Maryland at some 
other time. Let us count the cost, because there have been more 
misstatements made about the cost of this thing than about 
anything that I know of, men who ought to know better, mem- 
bers of organizations that ought to be informed, have been trying 
to hoodwink the American people into believing that for a mere 
pittance, for a few million dollars, you can transport the able- 
bodied young men of this country, 600,000 or 700,000 or 800,000 
of them, and put them into camp and train them for several 
months for a measly sum of money. 

If it is a good thing—and I am not arguing that point—if it is 
a good thing, let us have it, but let us know what it is going to 
cost. [Applause.] Let us know about it in these days when we 
are warned as to the condition of the Treasury. If the deficit is 
to be increased, let us know how much and inguire where the 
money is to come from? If gentlemen in advocating these 
plans will propose a tax on the American people that will meet 
the cost, whatever it is, then they will at least be making their 
plea from a sound financial basis. But when gentlemen proceed 
on the theory that it is not going to cost much of anything and 
that what little it does cost you can pick off the bushes, why, 
men who have a sense of responsibility have reason to protest. 

The present cost per man of the Military Establishment of the 
United States averages approximately $2,000 per annum. As- 
suming, for the sake of argument, that it would cost no more 
per man for the men in training than for the men in the Regular 
Military Establishment and the minimum cost for the minimum 
number of men which a universal training system would involve, 
with the exceedingly liberal provision of 25 per cent of the able- 
bodied men excused, would be, for 600,000 men, $600,000,000. 
If fewer men were excused, the cost would be more: Every item 
of the cost of men in training, with the possible exception of the 
item of pay, would be higher than the corresponding cost of a 
man in the Regular Establishment. That would be due to the 
fact that, in the first instance, there would be the cost of as- 
sembling, a cost that dees not occur in the Regular Establish- 
ment; the cost of transportation to and from the training 
grounds and from one training ground to another as the men 
were given a variety of training, greatly in excess of the average 
cost of transportation in the Regular Establishment. 

The clothing cost would exceed an average six months’ cost 
for the Regular Establishment, because the men would have to 
be fully equipped at the outset, furnished with a variety of train- 
ing uniforms, and unquestionably they would be given a prac- 
tically new outfit on their return home. The troops in training 
would have to be at least as well fed and housed and cared for 
as the men of the Regular Establishment. As a matter of fact, 
these items would all of them be higher than the average cost for 
the same purposes in the Regular Establishment. 

In order to prevent epidemics among large bodies of young 
men suddenly brought together from homes all over the country 
it would be necessary to have extraordinary medical and hos- 
pital facilities. This and the cost of the maintenance of bar- 
racks and quarters, instead of being spread over a period of a 
year, would be concentrated in the training period of six months, 

In ͤ the matter of officers it would take quite as many, and 
in all probability many more, in proportion to the number 
of men than would be required for regular troops, for the 
entire period would be one of travel, organization, intensive 
training—physical, military, educational; a period of intense 
activity. There would be the cost of recreation facilities and 
instruction, an item larger than for the same number of men 
in the Regular Establishment. 

Army officers have testified that it would cost at least 
$300,000,000 to put the camps of the country in condition for a 
system of universal military training, and that it would cost 
at least $60,000,000 per annum to keep these camps in condition. 
The items, therefore, of a system of universal compulsory mili- 
tary training, with 25 per cent of the able-bodied men excused, 
would be for the first year as follows: 
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Enl ent, improvement, and extension of enmps $300, 000, 000 
1 transportation. equipment, and training of 

at AU LES eS ae a) Oe) sapere aE a EES EA 600, 000, 000 
Maintenance camps, one year , 000, 000 
Incidental costs, training, equipment, and material 40, 000, 000 


Ill. 1000, 000, 000 


This sum might be reduced after the first year by the 
$300,000,000 used for enlargment of camps, though the proba- 
bility is that other unanticipated costs would take it up. 

It is true that the proponents of this plan do not anticipate 
putting it in operation until the year 1921, but if put in opera- 
tion in the spring of 1921 more than half of the cost for the 
first year would have to be borne out of the revenues of the 
year for which we are now appropriating. If such a system 
was to be put in operation in 1921 the work on the camps should 
begin at once, and at least $600,000,000 of the first year's 
cost of $1,000,000,000 would have to be met out of the 
revenues for the fiscal year for which we are now making our 
calculations, 

Let it be remembered that the nine billions of estimated ex- 
penditures, to which I have referred, does not contain a penny 
for any of this class of expenditure; that it would be in addi- 
tion to all the estimates heretofore made; and that therefore 
it would increase by the amount of its cost the deficit for the 
next fiscal year, now estimated at $3,000,000,000. That esti- 
mated deficit, even as things now stand, is a real menace. It 
would be disastrous to increase it. If we are to have any more 
large expenditures, gentlemen proposing them should bring along 
with their proposal a plan of additional taxes to pay the cost. 
That is the only safe way, and if this system must be put into 
effect additional taxes should be levied to provide for it. 

The fact is that this whole question of training should be left 
for settlement next year. We have over 4,000,000 trained men 
now. We are passing through the most trying financial period 
of the war, though the armistice was signed considerably more 
than a year ago. We are entering upon the financial period that 
is going to determine whether or no, having piled up a national 
debt of $26,000,000,000, having an unbonded overhang of $3,000,- 
000,000, we are to pursue a policy which will bring us safely 
through the period of war financing, or a policy under which, 
a year and a half after the war is over, we are to be engulfed in 
financial difficulties which we happily escaped during the period 
of conflict. 

I have discussed this from the standpoint of economy. Gen- 
tlemen may argue it from other standpoints as they desire. 
The first essential fact is how much is it going to cost; for if we 
have not the money we can not undertake it, be it ever so desir- 
able. We can console ourselves with the fact that we have 
4,000,000 splendidly trained young men in the country, and, 
thank God, there is no present menace to the Republic. [Ap- 
plause.] And furthermore, camps and cantonments can be 
built or enlarged another year as well or better than they can 
this. Let us take plenty of time to think about this matter, to 
talk about it, and determine upon it. We can not well begin to 
do that until we have corrected the errors of the professional 
liars who go about the country trying to make the American 
people believe that you can have an enormous institution of this 
kind for the sum of money that would buy a child's box of toy 
tin soldiers. [Applause.] 

There are many plans of training, some of which might meet 
the approval of all the American people, I am talking of the 
universal compulsory plan that is now proposed, and it is my 
duty to call attention to what it will cost. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GOOD. I yield 45 minutes to the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Jounson]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, because of 
the ignorance or negligence, or because of the willful disregard 
of the laws of the United States by Carter Glass, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, or Rupert Blue, Surgeon General of the United 
States, sick and wounded American soldiers of the war with 
Germany are to-day not receiving treatment guaranteed them 
by the law, or are receiving treatment that can not be justified 
by anyone who has any regard for the well-being of the men 
who fought to maintain the country. 

In Chicago, on January 15 last, American soldiers who had 
been seriously wounded, who had been and ought to be receiv- 
ing treatment for their wounds, were requested to leave the 
hospital and discontinue treatment, in order that other men in 
more serious conditions might take their beds in the hospital. 

In other words, after having volunteered to fight the war 
against Germany and haying been seriously wounded, they were 
again, on January 15 last, at the Marine Hospital and the South 
Side Hospital in Chicago, asked to volunteer to leave those 
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hospitals and discontinue the treatments which are necessary 
for them. 

In the hospitals in Chicago at the same time—and I believe 
in other hospitals in the United States—men who were wounded 
and ill by reason of their hardships in France are placed in 
crowded quarters, with insuflicient air capacity. Wounded and 
sick men in these same hospitals are compelled to do what little 
vocational work they are able to do in bathrooms. 

In these same hospitals men who have been gassed are quar- 
tered in dark hallways where no ray of sunlight has been or 
ever will be permitted to enter, and this in spite of the fact 
that since March 3, 1919, $9,500,000 of money have been ayail- 
able and could and should have been used. 

If this condition is permitted to exist for a few months more 
there will be thousands of wounded and sick American soldiers 
who need treatment and will be unable to secure it. In my 
opinion thousands of them will die, and the persons responsible 
for those deaths will be the men I have mentioned, or some of 
them, because Congress has performed its duty in appropriat- 
ing the necessary funds, while they have not performed theirs 
in expending them. 

All this in spite of the direct promise of this Government 
when, in section 302, paragraph 3, chapter 105, Fortieth Statutes 
at Large, page 406, in the war-risk act, it was stated: 

In addition to the compensation above provided, the injured person 
shall be furnished by the United States such reasonable governmental 
medical, surgical, and hospital services and with such supplies, including 
artificial limbs, trusses, and similar appliances, as the director may 
determine to be useful and reasonably necessary. 

This solemn promise was made by the American Government 
at the time these boys volunteered for service, and the fact 
that the promise has been broken and violated is the darkest 
blot upon this administration and the men responsible for the 
execution of the laws of the United States. 

There can not be any valid reason for this neglect of the 
soldiers of our Army, and if the conditions continue to exist 
in spite of the laws of the country, of the publicity given to the 
facts, it will be necessary for some Member of Congress to 
try to secure action through the one remedy that is left, which 
is impeachment, 

I doubt if there is a Member of Congress who could have 
believed, up to the present time, that public officials, charged 
with the duty of taking care of these wounded soldiers, would 
be so negligent of their duties as the facts show that they are 
and have been. I know that I would not have deemed it pos- 
sible, and in the beginning learned of the facts largely through 
accident. 

Mr, GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman speaks of their having suf- 
ficient money. I was of that opinion also until I read this bill 
and saw a deficiency appropriation of half a million dollars 
carried for this particular work. I was wondering why it was 
necessary to carry a deficiency appropriation if they have the 
money already. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. It is because of the fact 
that we appropriated for the Speedway Hospital in Chicago 
and instftucted the Secretary of the Treasury to take it over, 
which would give 2,500 beds. Instead of complying with that 
mandatory act of Congress they maneuvered around with the 
plans month after month and then requested, as I remember it, 
about 26 additional buildings for which they desired an appro- 
priation before they spend the money that we have already 
appropriated. I trust I have made it clear. If not, I will make 
it clear later. 

Mr. GARNER. Then the gentleman’s criticism is based upon 
the so-called Chicago hospital transaction? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Absolutely not. We ap- 
propriated $9,500,000 on March 8, 1919, for additional beds for 
wounded soldiers, and not one additional bed has ever been 
put in since that date, and that money has not been expended 
and is lying there and could be expended. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If the condition is such as the 
gentleman describes, can the gentleman state why his party, 
constituting as they do a majority of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, have actually cut the estimates in this deficiency bill 
of $1,000,000 for hospital construction down to $500,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I can not answer that ques- 
tion, because I am not familiar with this bill; but it may be 
because of the fact that the Surgeon General has asked for an 
appropriation of $85,000,000 for additional hospital facilities 
which he said were not necessary on June 24 lust, and because 


of the fact that the Secretary of the Treasury in submitting 
the request of the Surgeon General said he could not tell whether 
the money was necessary or not. In other words, the Surgeon 
General under the Treasury Department asked for a certain 
sum of money. Then the Secretary of the Treasury says he has 
no method of determining whether or not the Surgeon General 
states the fact correctly. 

On December 7, 1919, at the request of Hon. Peter W. 
Dougherty, former Assistant Attorney General, and railroad 
commissioner of the State of South Dakota, I went to an Army. 
hospital at Fort Sheridan to see his son, expecting to find happy, 
contented, and well-treated men, with the small proportion of 
malcontented and objectors that are found in every unit of every 
army, regardless of the treatment the men receive. But on 
that trip to Fort Sheridan on that day I saw 60 men who were 
not fed and many others who could not secure sufficient food, 
and at that time I wired the Secretary of War as follows: 

At General Hospital 28, Fort Sheridan, to-day I personally saw man 
men who could not secure any dinner and number of patients who ha 
very short rations. At least 60 men were not fed. These are all 
wounded men who have seen active service in France and need the best 
of food and must receive it. I request that the inspector general con- 
duct an investigation to determine who is responsible for this condition 
and see that whoever is responsible be punished. Any of the enlisted 
men there can furnish the testimony. 

The Secretary of War did send an inspector general to this 
hospital to investigate from December 11 to December 16, 1919, 
and that Army officer made a report from which I shall quote, 
and I quote from it not only to prove my statements but to prove 
them by the department itself. 

Personally, I have been extremely careful in making charges 
against men connected with the departments, because it is 
extremely easy to take the floor of the House and to make ex- 
travagant charges against men who can not reply. And in 
making a complaint I have tried to submit names, dates, and 
facts, so that verification would be easy, 

In reference to this complaint, Col. R. G. Peck, of the Inspec- 
tor General’s Department, reported, in part, as follows: 

The dinner service commenced at 11.30 a. m. About 12 o'clock some 
80 to 50 patients in the north mess hall were unable to get any meat, 
as the supely: had become exhausted. There is no evidence to indicate 
that more than six of these men reported the matter to the mess 
officer or noncommissioned officer in charge of the mess hall. The latter, 
when he obseryed some disturbance among the patients and found that 
it was due to the fact that there was no more meat available, failed to 
assure the soldiers that if they remained quict and seated he would see 
to it that they were provided with ample meat. Instead of giving 
them this assurance, he went to the kitchen for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the canse for the exhaustion of the meat supply. During this 
time some of the patients left the mess hall. Wight of them returned 
to thelr wards and reported the incident to Lieut, Col. C. W. Haver- 
camp, Medical Corps, who immediately got into communication with the 
mess officer, who arranged for these men to return to the mess hall and 
have a substitute meat served to them. This was done, and the men 
reported to Lieut, Col. Havercamp that they had been satisfied. All 
men who waited in the mess hall or who returned to the mess hall were 
served from one to three steaks each in about 15 minutes after the 
mess officer and mess sergeant had been informed that the pork chops 
had run out. 

Mr. KREIDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. KREIDER. I wish to suggest that there is no lack of 
hospitals in the Army; there never has been a time when one- 
half of the Army hospitals have been filled or the beds occupied. 
The trouble is a fight between the War Department and the 
Treasury Department, under whose auspices the Public Health 
Service is supposed to operate. It refuses to accept hospitals 
and materials offered by the War Department. 

In spite of the millions that have been spent, there are Army 
hospitals where the sun does not shine, and it is due to the 
antagonistic feeling that exists between the departments in 
the present administration. A better hospital, a more sanitary 
one, never has been built, a hospital that has been passed upon 
by the War Department, by the architects, and by the physi- 
cians; and yet the soldiers are obliged to go without treatment 
because some bulletheaded official refuses to accept the idea of 
a common, ordinary, sensible being to equip the hospital. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. That matter I will come to 
a little later. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. Surely the gentleman from South Dakota 
has not forgotten the fact that the President of the United 
States was forced to veto a bill and send it back to this House 
because he said that we had not given sufficient money to do 
the very thing which the gentleman from South Dakota now 
complains of. The gentleman will remember that this side of 
the House tried to add $4,000,000 to the bill, and the gentleman's 
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side of the House defeated us each time, as the record will 
show. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. If I remember correctly, 
the gentleman is mistaken; that was for vocational training. 

Mr. BLANTON. It was for the rehabilitation of the soldiers 
of the land. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. It was not for hospitals. 

The officer of the day, Capt. Charles O. Latham, Medical 
Corps, while making his prescribed inspection of the mess, dis- 
covered that the meat component had become exhausted, and 
took no action other than to bring the matter to the attention 
of the commanding officer the following morning in a written 
report covering his tour of duty. He made no inquiries as to 
whether more meat was to be served ard did not report the 
incident to the mess authorities. Capt. Latham heard the men 
pound on the table with their dishes and call for more meat, but 
he did not consider it of sufficient importance to take any action 
other than that above mentioned. He stated that there was 
plenty of other food, and that is was unnecessary for anyone 
to leave the mess hall hungry. The mess sergeant stated that 
as soon as he was informed of the shortage he ordered 100 
pounds ef beefsteak to be prepared. He then went to the mess 
hall and informed the men who had not received meat to 
remain quiet and seated and assured them they would receive 
all the meat they wished. He also went through the corridors 
and announced to the men whom he found there that if any of 
them failed to receive meat they should go to the mess hall 
where ample would be served, 

In addition to this report the colonel arrived at the follow- 
ing conclusions and submitted them to the Secretary of War: 

The inspector found a number of rag aene A conditions at 
General Hospital No. 28, with particular reference to the condition 
of enamel ware in use in the mess and to the uncleanly and untidy 
condition of the kitchens and mess halls. He also received com- 

laints bearing upon unsatisfactory food conditions at the hospital. 
‘at only were such complaints received from enlisted men but from 
nurses as well. In fact, the complaints of the latter were the 
strongest, the principal one being that the food is cold when served. 
A list of all of these trregularities and deficiencies was furnished 
by the inspector to the commanding officer of the hospital. 

And from those conclusions he made the following recom- 
mendations : 

t r 
VT 
been, in many instances, but perfunctorily performed, If at all. The 
inspector found that the weapons officers assigned to General Hospital 
No. 28 are practically worthless, as far as administration is concerned, 
They are not interested in their work and have been disciplined from 
time to time. The failure of the officer of the day to take immediate 
and proper corrective measures on Sunday, December 7, is typical of a 
lack of ju nent, intelligence, and initiative in the matter of insuring 
proper conditions in the mess. 

I shall not attempt to dispute any part of the Inspector Gen- 
eral's report, because he admits the truth of the complaint, and 
has, in my opinion, attempted to remedy the situation. But 
when I can find, on a casual visit, that a condition of this kind 
could exist in an Army hospital, and men who testify it was of 
common occurrence, there is something wrong. 

Since that time I have gone through other Army hospitals 
with a photographer, and I make the statements made at the 
beginning of these remarks, with the photographs and evidence 
to proye them. 

The photograph, which I have marked No. 1, is a photograph 
of a little 10-foot square bathroom at a Marine hospital at 4133 
Clarendon Avenue, Chicago, which is the only place that the 
patients there can have to make baskets or lamps or do the 
other work that men want to do to keep time from hanging too 
heavily on their hands. In that bathroom 10 men are supposed 
to work, and it would be crowded if 3 men were there at one 
time. The men in this picture are James E. Blackstone, of the 
Black Watch, British, sent there by the British consul, and 
Charles Haas, who saw service at Camp Gordon, and who resides 
at 153 Institute Place, Chicago. 

It is an outrage that the 150 men in this hospital are, because 
of the neglect of the high officials of this Government, not given 
a place and opportunity to do what little work they can and 
want to do. 

Picture No. 2 is a dark hallway in the officers’ quarters in 
the Marine Hospital, and in the bed is Harry Flemming, Company 
D, One hundred and twenty-ninth Infantry, of the Thirtieth 
Division, who resides at No. 30 South Lincoln Street, Aurora, III., 
in the district of Representative Correy. Harry Flemming, this 
soldier, was gassed in the Argonne, and so badly gassed that he 
needs treatment to-day, more than a year after the armistice. 
The presumption is always raised in the minds of every doctor 
and of every man who saw gas or its effects that a man's lungs 
are affected, and it is an outrage that, because of the negligence 
or hard-heartedness of the high officials of the Government sery- 
ice that I have named, that this boy is compelled to lie there 


day after day and hour after hour in this hallway, where no ray 
of sunlight ever has or ever will be permitted to enter, with the 
continual hurly-burly of a hospital hall to keep him awake or 
disturb him, 

And I think Harry Flemming was taking his medicine like a 
good soldier, without complaint, perhaps not realizing that he 
was entitled to better treatment than that which he was 
receiving, and perhaps believing that the treatment meted out 
to him in France as an enlisted man is a criterion of what 
would be given him in this country as a civilian. 

I wish that Newton D. Baker or Carter Glass or Rupert Blue, 
or the one of them that is responsible for the fact that not one 
dollar of the appropriation that we have made has been ex- 
pended since March 8, 1919, for new hospital buildings, or who 
is responsible for the fact that not one single bed has been 
added to our hospital facilities since that appropriation has 
been made, would justify the placing of this gassed boy in this 
hallway or would justify the fact that the money we have 
appropriated has not been expended. 

I should like to have one of them, or whichever one is respon- 
sible, say that the deaths that will come from this treatment 
will not be directly chargeable to the men who do not expend 
the money. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Will che géntleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

. Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The gentleman does not 
meon se Say that a dollar has not been spent on these hos- 
pita 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Not for new hospitals. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The gentleman is mistaken, 
The records of the Public Health Service will show that the 
gentleman is not correct. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. The hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds show that the Speed- 
way Hospital could have been completed in 60 days, furnishing 
2,000 beds, but not a single thing has been done to forward the 
work for over six months, and a special statute had to be 
enacted in order to stir them up. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. So far as the special 
statute declared, $3,000,000 should be spent on the condition 
that the contractor would accept the contract and specifications, 
but to-day the contractor is refusing to sign the agreement to 
complete the contract for $3,000,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 
yield further. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska, I challenge that statement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. In picture No. 3 is Frank 
Hoppe, of 1008 North Lincoln Street, Chicago. This picture 
shows four beds in another dark hallway in the Marine Hos- 
pital in Chicago. Every patient, every doctor, every nurse 
that walks back and forth from one part of this hospital to the 
other must pass directly by the four beds. The other three men 
are able to walk around and get a little fresh air, but although 
I was there in the middle of the day I know that the only light 
that Frank Hoppe receives he gets from the electric light, 
which is directly over his head. And if that is any way to take 
care of a patient in any hospital in the world I do not know it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON.. In regard to this picture of the dark hall- 
way, it does not show that it was taken by any flashlight, so it 
seems that the dark hallway was light enough to haye the 
photograph taken. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. The gentleman is mistaken; 
it was taken by a flashlight. I was standing there when the 
picture was taken. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. It does not show in the picture, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Daketa. I will tell the gentleman 
and that will settle it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does the gentleman from Texas expect 
that the picture would show the flashlight itself? 

Mr. BLANTON. Usually they do. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Picture No. 4 shows ward C 
of the Marine Hospital aforesaid, and is a good ward as wards 
go, except for the fact that it is overcrowded and the men there 
do not receive the air they need; but taking picture No. 5 in 
connection with No. 4, you will find a situation that every red- 
blooded man in the United States would resent, because No. 5 
shows a small alcove running out of No. 4, where venereal men 
suffering from loathsome diseases are kept in immediate proxim- 
ity to men who have been wounded and are ill. 

Again, this little aleove with only three beds in it was, at 
the time I was in Chicago, the only place in that hospital that 
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had been set aside for influenza patients—a flood of which 
were expected—and it was taken away from them and turned 
over to these men suffering from infectious diseases. 

The hospital numbers of the men to whom I refer are 10009, 
11040, and 12165. I do not care to state their names. 


Since the day I was there they have had 70 influenza cases 


in this hospital with three deaths, and there is absolutely no 
way to segregate those patients who were suffering from in- 
fluenza. 

The mixing of these two classes of patients may be justified 
by Cabinet officers, but I think they would resent it if one of 
their sons were compelled to live in the same ward with anyone 
suffering from any disease of this kind. 

Picture No. 6 shows ward No. 505 at Public Health Hospital 
No. 2, at 4659 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago. This ward has a 
eapacity of 9 beds, but at the present time there are 20 beds 
with 20 patients in this small space. At the present time in 
that hospital there are over 100 beds more than regulations 
provide for, and unless some provision is made at once there 
will be thousands of boys in that section of the United States 
who can not receive any treatment. 

No. 7 is a typical ward at this hospital. It has a capacity 
of 70 patients and S0 or 85 beds. The men with wheel chairs, 
who are living in that ward, can hardly make their way up 
and down the corridors between the beds. None of them are 
objecting to the treatment, because they happen to be in a hos- 
pital that is as well conducted, I think, as any hospital in the 
United States, and by as good a man as there is in the United 
States. And they know that fact and do not make complaint. 

When I found these terrible conditions existing I commenced 
to make inquiry as to why the money Congress appropriated on 
March 3, 1919, was not expended, and there seems to be no valid 
reason, 

In Public, No. 326, of the Sixty-fifth Congress, on page 2, I 
find that the Secretary of the Treasury was instructed to take 
over a hospital which was being built in Chicago, known as the 
Broad View Hospital; that the Secretary failed to comply with 
this law; and that in July, 1919, he was instructed to acquire it; 
and on December 24, 1919, again instructed to acquire it. I 
find that the Surgeon General a few months ago—to be exact, 
the 24th of June, 1919—stated that the Broad View Hospital 
was too large for hospital purposes. And yet on Deeember 17 
of last year he comes before the Public Buildings and Grounds 
Committee and asks for $85,000,000, Personally I should be in 
favor of giving him twice $85,000,000 if it was necessary, but 
when you find that on March 3, 1919, we gave him $9,500,000, 
none of which has apparently been expended, it seems it is 
useless to appropriate money. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. With reference to this Broad View Hos- 
pital, does the gentleman know that right now the Bureau of 
Public Health Service is refusing to go ahead with this proposi- 
tion in Chicago, and that the Secretary of the Treasury is 
refusing to go ahead with the proposition, and that they are 
dillydallying for the purpose of getting rooms for attendants 
and nurses and doctors, instead of getting rooms for soldiers? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will say to the gentle 
man that not only am I familiar with that, but at the present 
time the commandant of the two hospitals in Chicago has been 
requested to make a report upon the advisability of expending 
$800,000 for an old hotel building, which is shown in this pic- 
ture, with the idea of making that a hospital—the most absurd 
thing that has eyer been conceived by any public official. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Dakota. Tes. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I know that the gentle- 
man would not want to misstate the facts. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Cumypprom] who just spoke, when the Speedway 
Hospital matter was up, told me in reply to my question that 
he would never ask for an appropriation of an additional dollar 
for that hospital. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. And he is not asking for it, but simply 
asking that 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I refuse to be interrupted 
by the gentleman—and the fact is that the Secretary of the 
Treasury is writing a letter to Congress advising the Congress 
that while that law directed him to sign the contract with the 
Shank Co. for an expenditure for the construction of this hos- 
pital not to exceed $3,000,000—and he stated he is ready to do 
it—the contractor refuses to sign the contract unless he is 
given permission to charge an amount over and above $3,000,- 


age and that the Secretary under the law possibly can not do 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I must disagree very radi- 
cally with the gentleman. The facts are that they are ready to 
sign, and the Secretary refuses. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Will the gentleman say 
that I am not correct in saying that the act provides that he 
shall do it, provided the amount does not exceed $3,000,000? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I think the gentleman is 
correct in that statement, but why does he not do it? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Because the contractor re- 
fuses to sign that contract, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
has put it up to him time and again. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I must disagree with the 
gentleman, and state that the contractors, Shank & Co., have gone 
to the Secretary of the Treasury day after day and urged him 
to sign that contract, and instead of doing that he writes notes 
to. Congress. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. And I want to reaffirm the 
statement just made by the gentleman from South Dakota, that 
the contractor has again and again expressed his readiness to 
sign for the $3,000,000, and that the department refuses to act. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I believe that the figures 
will show that we will need 30,000 beds within the next two years 
for men who suffered by reason of this war. 

In the office of the Surgeon General they tell me that there will 
be 7,448 mental and nervous cases in Illinois, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin, and 3,540 tubercular cases, and I believe the figures 
are correct. But they could come in with cleaner hands if they 
would give the reason for the direct refusal to comply with the 
mandatory acts of Congress ordering them to take over this 
great Broad View Hospital, which would have given 2,500 more 
beds months ago. 

I know very little concerning the facts of the Broad View 
Hospital except as I have discovered them from official docu- 
ments. But from reading the hearings before the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds of the Senate of the third session 
of the Sixty-fifth Congress, from reading hearing No. 13 of the 
hearings before the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
of the House of this session, I can not escape the conclusion that 
men highly connected with the present administration have re- 
fused to build and accept this hospital because of some personal 
feeling toward Mr, Edward Hines, who lives in Chicago, or some 
one connected with him. 

The Inspector General of the Army says affirmatively that 
the building of this hospital will cost Mr. Hines or his associates 
$750,000, and when I find that they will not accept that con- 
tribution there must be something radically wrong. That state- 
ment is found on page 1088 of the hearings before the Senate 
committee and is as follows: É 
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tribution by these interests of an amount approximately $750,000. 
That the purpose of Mr. Hines in furthering the project was the patriotic 
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I happen to have no personal interest in Chicago and no in- 
terest in anyone connected with Chicago, except as I would have 
the same interest in anyone in the United States, but when I 
read this record and find that Edward Hines, because of the 
fact that he Iost a son in the service, has been willing to suffer a 
loss of three-quarters of a million dollars of his own money to 
insure that the comrades of his son, who saw service in France, 
may have hospital treatment, and that he is prevented from 
doing so by the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, it shakes my faith in human nature. 

That is a statement of a representative of the administration. 
I find that Mr. Hines is the only millionaire in the United States 
who lost a son in this war, and he is willing to build a memorial 
for the comrades of that son. Not only do they refuse to build 
hospitals but they will not accept a hospital that a man wants 
to build as a memorial to his son. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Yes, 
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Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I want to add just there that 
the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service has expressed 
a willingness to accept this contract on condition that Congress 
would add two millions and a half more for other buildings. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. That statement is borne 
out by the record and by the documents that I have quoted. 

I can not understand how any man, by reason of political or 
personal dislike of any individual, would prohibit the soldiers 
of the United States Army from securing the hospital facilities 
that they need. The record is clear that these men have re- 
fused such hospital facilities, although it does not disclose their 
reasons. 

In conclusion, I can only say that the responsibility for the 
deaths that come on account of lack of hospital facilities—and 
such deaths are now coming—will be directly chargeable to the 
men who did not proceed to spend the money we have appro- 
priated in the way it was ordered to be expended, and to do it 
at once. It is more cruel to cause the death of a man by depriv- 
ing him of hospital facilities, which his condition demands, than 
it is to shoot him. 

I can only say that it is the duty of every Member of Congress 
to investigate the hospital facilities in his own section of the 
country. If these conditions which I found personally there and 
which I haye proved in these remarks can exist in the vicinity 
of Chicago, it ought to put every American citizen on notice to 
look at the hospital facilities in every other section of the 
United States. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
use three minutes in explanation of my statement with ref- 
erence to the Shank contract. There certainly is no reason for 
any difference as to the facts. My information came from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Glass. He told me that when 
he attempted to comply with the act of Congress directing him 
to sign the contract with Shank & Co., based on the specifica- 
tions of September and October of last year, Shank & Co. refused 
to sign the contract unless he would agree that in addition to 
the $3,000,000 he would agree to pay to Shank & Co. a sum 
representing the increase in the cost of labor and material over 
and above what it was last September and October; and that he 
felt that under the provisions of the act he had no authority 
to do this; that he was limited to the $3,000,000; that he was, 
therefore, going to write a letter to the Congress setting forth 
these facts. Personally, I have no knowledge of the facts. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Is it not true that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury or the Secretary of War could have 
closed that contract as soon as that act became a law in March, 
1919, without the expenditure of an additional dollar? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Not at all; because when 
the gentleman and I aided in passing that law, we provided that 
he should close the contract provided that for the amount of 
money appropriated he could build a hospital suited to the needs 
of the Public Health Service. That required that the Secretary 
of the Treasury first ascertain the needs of the Public Health 
Service. The statement as to their needs was sent to the 
Supervising Architect to determine whether or not such a 
building as would answer the needs of the Public Health 
Service could be constructed within the limit of cost. 

Now, the gentleman knows, too, that in June last, as the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] showed on this floor—and I as- 
sisted him in showing it—we had more beds than we needed. 
Since that time the demand for beds has increased more than 
they ever anticipated, and, of course, the gentleman is entirely 
wrong in his statement that under that act they have not spent 
a dollar, because in the hearings, if he will turn to page 704, if 
he wants information on the subject, he will find a detailed list 
of the hospitals taken over and the number of beds in each. It 
will be enlightening. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I am 
going to use two minutes more of my time. 

Now, on page 704, the gentleman will find in the statement of 
Dr. Stimpson, in response to a question of Mr. Goop as to whether 
or not he had taken over the seven hospitals involved in the 
act of March 13, to which the gentleman from South Dakota 
referred, the following: 

Did you take over those seven hospitals? 

Dr. Stimpson. Yes; we took over 20 hospitals altogether from the 
Army, of which 17 are now being operated. 


The CHAIRMAN. Have you a list of those hospitals for the record? 
Dr. Stiarvson. Yes; I will put a list in the record. 


(The list referred to is as follows:) 


Boston (general, No. 10)..... 
Chicago, No. . 4 


Greenville, B: O; .....,.....-.- 
New Haven, Conn 

-| New York City, N. Y 85 
.| Norfolk, Va.... 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
2 1 hs 
-| Perryville, $ 
Si ee eee 
West Roxbury, Mass 
Markleton, PA. 


Houston, Tex. 
Augusta, Ga... 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Above capacity. Just being opened. Just opened. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I can not until I give you 
these lists. I can not add rapidly enough to tell you the total 
number of beds offhand. 

Then, in addition to that, the chairman asked whether or not 
he had a statement showing the amount expended on each of 
these hospitals. He replied that he had. Then he went on to 
show the status of the money spent. Of the appropriation for 
$750,000, the expenditures authorized were $471,186, and the 
amounts allotted for expenditures were $200,987, leaving a 
balance of $77,826. That list follows: 


Status of appropriation, $750,000, aa authorized under public act 328, for 
construction work to he undertaken at projects e bello from Army, 
Navy, or other departments, and for items estimated for tle continua- 
tion of activities mentioned in section 2 of the above-mentioned act, as 
of Dec. , 1918. 


Allotted. Authorired. 


Dansville, N. Y... ose 
St. Louis, Mo. (2). 
New Haven, Conn... 
West Roxbury, Mass 
A Ga 


882 
Bee S; 


o o Ri 
j jects to be taken over 


sessssssssssssesesess 


77, 826. 18 


You will find on the next page—70G—of the hearings a list 
of properties leased by or transferred to the Public Health 
Service, for which funds were spent for alterations—a de- 
tailed list, showing every place and exactly what was spent 
on each building. The hearing was replete with information, 
so complete, I am satisfied, that if the gentleman had seen it 
he would not have made the criticism he has. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Seuth Dakota. It is true, the gentleman 
will admit, the Secretary of the Treasury has not complied 
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with the act of Congress ordering him to take over the Speed- 
way Hospital. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Because I have told you, 
and will tell you again, that the act says he can not spend over 
$3,000,000, and the contractor refuses to sign unless he receives, 
in addition to the $3,000,000, a sum representing the increase 
in the cost of labor and material over what it was last October. 
If the gentleman is authorized to speak for the contractor, I 
guarantee he can sign that contract in an hour if he will sign 
it without that provision, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: It would be a wonderful 
thing to do. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If the gentleman from South Carolina is 
convinced that the Secretary's refusal to sign, the failure to 
sign, is because the contractor refused to sign the contract 
authorized by the law, but puts additional conditions upon him, 
making additional costs, then has not the gentleman from 
South Dakota very much wronged the Secretary of the Treas- 


ury? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will say that the con- 
tractor has been ready and willing and anxious to sign. He 
has had his representative before the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Secretary of War, day after day, since March, 1918. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If the contractor in speaking, not to you, 
but in discussing the matter with the Secretary of the Treasury, 
did refuse to sign for the $3,000,000 provided by law—the only 
contract the Secretary can sign—if that be a fact, then you 
have done the Secretary of the Treasury an injustice. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. No; I have not. The gen- 
tleman is proceeding along the wrong theory. 

Mr. KITCHIN, The Secretary will sign if the contractor 
will sign the contract for the amount provided in the act. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. He could have done that 
any time since 1917. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If the gentleman will put 
his hand on the contractor, and he will sign a contract without 
the provisions such as I have stated, requiring the payment of 
money outside the limit of cost, the contract can be signed in 
an hour. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I think the contractor is 
in Chicago. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. How do you know that the 
Secretary of the Treasury says what you have alleged? : 
Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. According to the reports. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The Secretary of the 
Treasury has explained this thing to me as I have stated, and 
I know he tells the truth. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I do not think he does. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The letter of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, permission for the printing of which was 
granted, is as follows: i 


THe SECERTARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, January , 1920 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Responding a little more definitely to your 
inquiry made a while ago over the phone, I desire to state that with 
reasonable promptness after the approval of the act of December 24, 
1919, directing the Secretary of the Treasury to acquire and complete 
the Speedway Hospital main building, with five auxiliary buildings, 
within the appropriation of $3,000,000 and in accordance with plans 
and specifications designated by the act, I directed the offices of the 
Supervising Architect of the Treasury, in conjunction with the authori- 
ties of the Public Health Service, immediately to prepare for my signa- 
ture a contract in literal compliance with the law. The owners of 
the Speedway property and the contractors, whose tentative proposals 
indicated a wi. or een to complete the main hespital building and the 
five auxiliary buildings within the limits of the $3,000,000 appropria- 
tion, were invited to a conference at the Treasury on January 8 to 
agree upon a form and the terms of a contract. No agreement was 
reached at the first conference, and negotiations were resumed next day. 
At these conferences it clearly appeared that the owners of the Speed- 
way Hospital property and the contractors insisted upon rela any 
contract which should be drawn to the old contract of the Sh. Co. 
Proposed to be made with the War ent to meet a war emer- 
gency, but rejected by that department, and which contract the Super- 
vising Architect's office insisted was neither essential nor adaptable to 
a 8 such aa wee contemplated 5 foe eee of 5 1 5 1919. 

e owners of the Speedway property an e contractors, themselves 
and. through their attorneys, Dalstein that a provision should be em- 
bodied in the contract fix some date from which increased costs 
should be computed for all materials and labor required in the work, 
and giving the contractors a status in the Court of Claims, apparently 
with the approval of the Treasury, to recover from the Government 
any and all costs in excess of the $3,000,000 appropriated by Congress. 
The owners of the property, the contractor, and their attorney, accord- 
ing to a written 5 7 * of the conference furnished me, were asked the 
specifice question they would sell the property, complete the main 
building, and co ct the five auxiliary buildings according to the 

lans and specifications and within the $3,000,000 limitation provided 
y law. They answ: decisively in the negative. 

When the result of these various negotiations was reported to me I 
instantly gave instructions to the law department and Supervising 
Architect's office of the Treasury to immediately have prepared a con- 
tract in strict compliance with the statute for the acquirement and 
completion of the Speedway Hospital project, to be promptly submitted 
to the owners of the property and the proposed contractors for the work. 
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The contract thus directed to be drawn was prepared by the architect's 
ofice, 8 by the law officer of the department, signed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and submitted to the owners of the Speedwa 
Hospital property and the Shank Co., contractors, on January 22, a 

there the matter rests, There has not been a minute since Congress 
directed the purchase and completion of this enterprise under desig- 
nated plans and teeing enn within a limit of $3,000,000 that the 


compliance with the statute; and of this fact th 

us well as their attorney, are perfectly well aware. 

as to what has been dene under the act 

the appropriation of $9,000,000 for hospital purposes, as 

indicated above, a $2,000,000 contract has been prepared sent to 

me owners and proposed contractors for the Speedway Hospital at 
cago. 

2) At Dawsonsprings, Ky., plans and specifications for a sana- 
torium with a capacity of 500 beds were submitted and bids obtained 
which exceeded the limit of the authorized appropriation. ‘These plans 
were r and other bids obtained, which, I am advised, are bein 
to-day considered in the architect's office. A contract has been award 
at the 5 s project for a road on a yardage basis, esti- 
mated to cost $120,000, and is 66 ber cent completed. 

(8) In the matter of the 2 1 at Norfolk, Va., a portion of the 
site been transferred by the War Department to the Treasury 
remaining , portion is to be per eens by condemnation, 

for hospital are well under way. 
(4) At the New York Marine Hospital a contract has been awarded 
for a kitchen and mess hall amounting to $159,902.87, leaving a bal- 
ance of about 20099 for alteration and remodeling of existing and 
mE Ot taa 570 lati £ $150,000 fi eral hospital at 
e appropriation o 4 or a gen osp a 
Christi, chase. 


ent, The 
working draw 


9 1 has been expended in its pur 

(6) Of the sum of $1 ,000 authorized to be ded for the 
purchase of land and b suitable for hospitals $450,000 has been 
5 for the purchase and remodeling of the b gs at Waukes 
Wis. ; $350, been expended for the pur: and remodeling o 
a ving hospital at Hudson and Jay Streets, New York City; 


pag 000 has been e 


ospital at Atlanta, Ga. ; $150,000 has been ded for the purchase 
and remodeling of a general hospital at Lake City, Fla.; $36,885 has 
been set de for cal ces, a total of $1,161,855 of 
this appropriation allotted, leaving balance of $838,115. Of 

e Authorized to be remodeling of hospitals 
ransferred by the other departments of the Government, pas pally 
the Army and Navy, all has been expended except $77,826.18. Of the 


8 appropriated for a hospital plant with the District of 
‘columbia none has been spent, for the reason that the department 
has been unable to actory site on Government property, 
as required by law; but I have asked authority from Congress to 
use the fund to purchase a site not on Government land. Meanwhile 
the department has been compelled to rent hospital facilities out of 
the general fund. 
Very truly, yours, 
Hon. JAMES F, BYRNES, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. | 
The committee informally rose; and Mr. MCKENZIE having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had passed joint resolution and bill of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of. Representatives 
was requested: 
S. J. Res. 76, Joint. resolution which appropriates $1,000,000 
for the investigation and prevention of influenza; and 
S. 8722. An act to grant the consent of Congress to the Alfords 
Bridge Co, to construct a bridge across the Savannah River. 
The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendment the bill H. R. 4382, entitled “An act to confer on 
the Court of Claims jurisdiction to determine the respective 
rights of and differences between the Fort Berthold Indians 
and the Government of the United States, in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested. 
SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to myself 
on this question. 

When this matter was before the committee, we attempted to 
find out what the situation was with regard to the Speedway. 
Hospital, but the Public Health Service could only tell us that 
the question of the Speedway Hospital was then under consid- 
eration by the Shank Co. and the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Since this debate started one of the clerks from the Committee 
on Appropriations has brought me the copy of a letter signed by 
the Shank Co., under date of January 7, 1920, addressed to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Now, I do not personally know 
anything about the controversy, but Mr. Bennet, formerly a 
Member of this House, called to see me day before yesterday. 
He represents the Shank Co. He said after this matter was 
taken up here a week or two ago the question was as to whether 
or not the Public Health Service was going to get two large 
elevators for this hospital, and the trouble was that those 
elevators were not specified in the contract. Mr. Shank spoke 
up and said, How much do you estimate they will cost?” My 
recollection is that it was represented they would cost $40,000 
or $50,000, Mr. Shank said, “ We will put them in and give 
them to you.” ‘The question then was as to electric-light fixtures. 
The Shank Co. had held that it was not a part of the construc- 


secure a sa 
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tion to give a part of the fixtures; that they were to cost about 
$26,000; and Mr. Shank said, “If you will allow me to sub- 
stitute, where you have specified solid brass and solid bronze, 
the kind of hardware the ordinary business man or hospital 
would put in, I will put in the light fixtures without cost, 
although it is not specified in the contract. And he further 
agreed, so Mr. Bennet told me, to sign the contract and let the 
Secretary rearrange the interior in any way he wanted, and he 
would complete it within $3,000,000. I do not know anything 
about it, but here is a letter from the Shank Co. to the Secretary 
that is altogether different from what I understand the Secre- 
tary’s attitude is. 

It is addressed to the Hon. Carter Glass, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and reads as follows: 

WASHINGTON, January 7, 1020. 


Hon. CARTER GLASS, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, * 


Dear Sm: Referring to our letter of October 16, 1919, in Which w 
0 gars to complete the Broadview Hospital, at Chicago, in accordance 
with the plans of July 15, August 16, and September 3, 1919— 

While I do not have these dates in mind, yet my recollection 
is that those are the dates of the plans referred to in the 
legislation. I read further from the letter: 
for the sum authorized therefor by statute, and having been in- 
formed that because of the recent 1 lation it is desired to substitute 
for the plans of three of the sections gan constructing those sections 
for personnel, we take pleasure in sta that we will construct those 
sections according to the plans which will later be submitted to us by 
your department under our bid. In order to save any question, we 
state that we are making this offer before any detailed plans whatever 
aare. Deen OTAN and agreeing in advance to accept such detailed plans 
We trust that this concession on our part will permit the immediate 
signing of the contract. 

If the contract is signed, we can then be proceeding with the auxiliary 
buildings and the four sections which are W while the detailed 
changes of the three remaining sections are being completed. 

Yours, very truly, 
SHANK Co., 7 
By Gro. H. SHANK, President. 

Now, I repeat, I know nothing about this personally. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. What is the date of that 
letter? 

Mr. GOOD. The 7th of January. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I will state to the gentle- 
man from Iowa that the statement of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to me was that he believed the contract was to be 
signed, and my recollection is that it was prepared for signa- 
ture, and when it was prepared and presented to him this state- 
ment was made about the inclusion of an agreement to cover 
any increase in the cost of labor over and above the specifications 
of the contract of October 1. 

Mr. GOOD. I know nothing about it except what Mr. Bennet 
himself told me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. GOOD. I will yield one minute more to myself, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Bennet further stated to me that after everything was 
agreed upon, after the conference with Mr. Moyle, that Mr. Moyle 
was willing to sign the contract, but told Mr. Bennet he wouid 
come back in the morning, as he would have to see Mr. Glass. 
When he returned the next day Mr. Moyle told him that the 
Secretary would not sign the contract, because the Secretary 
wanted a new contract drawn and would not sign the old con- 
tract. Now, as I said, I do not know anything personally about 
this controversy, but I am unable to harmonize the letter just 
read with the Secretary’s claim. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I submit that the letter itself, of January 7, 
shows that the contractors were demanding a contract in excess 
of the former arrangement. 

Mr. GOOD. No. They say right in the letter “within the 
authorized limit of cost.” 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is, provided they would take some re- 
ductions that they wanted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
again expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT]. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I am not familiar with the 
present status of the Chicago hospital, although I have had occa- 
sion, as a member of the Committee on Rules, to learn a good 
deal about its history in the past. I also have some other hos- 
pital history, and I think that in order to keep the record 
straight, in view of the charges and intimations of the gentle- 
man from South Dakota [Mr. JoHnson], it would be well for 
gentlemen here to refresh their memories concerning it. 


The war-risk insurance bill, as it originally passed, provided 
that honorably discharged soldiers and sailors should be assured 
of proper hospital treatment, and that duty was imposed by the 
terms of the law, which was passed unanimously, upon the 
Public Health Service, which is under the Treasury Department 
of the United States. In pursuance of that policy the Public 
Health Service of the Treasury Department began to seek for 
sites quite early, some of them before the armistice was signed, 
and among other places one was definitely settled upon, and 
that was a point in the State of Kentucky called Dawsonsprings. 

A bill was introduced and reported favorably as an independ- 
ent bill, I think unanimously, from the committee having it in 
charge, to appropriate for and to construct a hospital for those 
discharged soldiers and sailors, to be under the direction of the 
Public Health Service of the Treasury Department, at Dawson- 
springs, Ky. 

That bill went to its place on the calendar, Effort after effort 
was made to get it up for consideration in the House by unani- 
mous consent. It was objected to by the then minority leader 
of the House, the present honorable Speaker of this House of 
Representatives, until finally it became necessary for the Com- 
mittee on Rules to bring in a special rule making that in order, 
either as an independent measure or as an amendment upon an 
appropriation bill—I have forgotten which for the moment. 
That was brought in unanimously from the Committee on Rules, 
but when it reached the floor of the House it met objection and 
opposition here. Gentlemen upon that side of the Chamber 
opposed that bill upon its original passage, principally, so far 
as I could determine, simply because the hospital was to be 
located in the State of Kentucky, and it passed by an almost 
strict party vote, as I recall. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. Of course, it was expected that other hos- 
pitals would be located in other sections of the country. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Does the gentleman remember what 
kind of a hospital that was? 

Mr. GARRETT. I do. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It was for tubercular patients, and 
the opposition was based on the ground that that was not a 
proper place for it. 

Mr. GARRETT. The gentleman from Iowa got that idea in 
his head at the time, and he never has gotten it out. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. GARRETT. Tubercular cases were referred to, and 
that site was recommended by the Public Health Service for 
that reason. But the gentleman from Iowa was always in error 
and, apparently, he is still in error in the belief that it was to 
be exclusively for tubercular cases. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Has the gentleman read the hearings before 
the Committee on Appropriations on the Dawsonsprings project? 

Mr. GARRETT. L have not read the recent hearings. But I 
am recounting the facts of that transaction now, in view of 
the statement made here by the gentleman from South Dakota 
[Mr. Jounson]. This is the site which the experts of the Public 
Health Service selected. 

Now, what happened? We passed that bill, and it passed 
the Senate and it became a law, and during this Congress, 
after the political complexion of the House had changed, just 
before the end of the last fiscal year, on that very day that 
the fiscal year closed, gentlemen from the Committee on Appro- 
priations came before this House with a proposition to repeal 
this legislation establishing this hospital at Dawsonsprings, 
along with other legislation, and I am justified from what 
occurred then in stating that it was only because of the fact 
that certain gentlemen upon that side, members of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, were out of the city, and it was requisite for 
the Democrats on that committee to furnish a quorum, that 
that hospital was not destroyed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If the gentleman desires, I will 
yield him five minutes more time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized for five minutes more. 

Mr. GOOD. I know the gentleman wants to be accurate in 
his statement. The proposition before the Committee on 
Rules was to submit the whole question to the House before 
final action was taken. The proposition was not to repeal the 
legislation. 
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Mr. GARRETT. It was designed to stop the work, just as a 
provision put into the bill and voted for, I think, thoughtlessly 
by many to stop the payment for purchases of land taken for 
Army purposes. Had it not been for the facts which I have 
recited, that would have been stopped. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I was not in the last House. Was it 
contemplated that the hospital at Dawsonsprings, Ky., would 
care for tubercular patients and for other classes of patients 
also? 

Mr. GARRETT. It was. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does the gentleman believe it is wise 
and in accordance with modern practice to mix tubercular 
patients with other patients in the same hospital? 

Mr. GARRETT. Oh, the hospital was to be arranged and, 
according to the authorities, that could be done—I am not an 
expert upon the question—but, according to the authorities of 
the Public Health Service, who are charged with this responsi- 
bility, and who, I take it, would not wish to do any wrong to 
any honorably discharged soldier or sailor of the United States, 
5 bi be properly arranged so that they could be taken care 
of there. 

I have recited these facts, Mr. Chairman, simply in order that 
the record may be kept straight. [Applause.] 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back three minutes. 

Mr. GOOD. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I simply wish to say that I 
have no quarrel with anybody anywhere about where the hos- 
pital facilities are located. I have no quarrel with those who 
wanted Dawsonsprings, or with those who wanted Broad- 
view, or with those who wanted hospitals in any other place; 
but I have been deeply interested in having sufficient facilities 
afforded wherever they might be needed to accommodate the 
ss who contracted either wounds or disease in the military 
service. 

I was interested in reading the hearings, covering several hun- 
dred pages, on the pending bill, and to notice that the hospital 
which was authorized at Dawsonsprings is not yet under con- 
struction, but that some time early last May an engineer named 
Graff was sent to Dawsonsprings to make a topographical sur- 
vey of the grounds donated to the Government upon which this 
hospital for tubercular patients is to be located. And in con- 
nection with the service which Mr. Graff was sent to perform 
I notice that the hearings disclose the fact that he was directed 
to get into communication with a man named Troendle. It 
seems that Mr. Troendle is the Pooh-Bah” of Dawsonsprings ; 
that he is somewhat identified with the proposed hotel which 
is to be located there as a summer resort; that he is also the 
president or controlling owner and chief managing director of 
the Brandenberg Construction Co. and the Dawsonsprings Con- 
struction Co. as well. 

Before Mr. Graff went to Dawsonsprings he was told that he 
would find Mr. Troendle a very accommodating gentleman, and 
that if he was unable to find office facilities in Dawsonsprings 
he might feel sure that he would be accommodated in Mr, 
Troendle’s office; and I believe Mr. Graff finally accepted the 
tender of office space in the office of Mr. Troendle. He was 
directed to make a topographical survey of the land which had 
been given to the Government. He was told that Mr. Troendle 
had been very kind in the matter of donating part of the money 
contributed by the citizens of that neighborhood to those who 
originally owned the land before the donation was made to the 
Government, and Mr. Graft after having made some attempt to 
get men to make the survey that he went there to make, and 
being unable to get men, called on Mr. Troendle, or the Branden- 
berg Construction Co., and finally recommended the award of a 
contract to them to make the survey on the basis of about 55 
cents per acre. Later on it developed that it was necessary to 
construct a highway over which the supplies and materials that 
might be needed in the construction of the buildings later to be 
erected would have to be hauled. 

It was disclosed also that the Brandenberg Co., through Mr. 
Troendle, said to Mr. Graff that Mr. Moyle, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and Mr. Perry, the directing engineer of 
the Public Health Service, and somebody else connected with 
the Public Health Service as assistant to the Surgeon General, 
were his friends and that he was to be given any contract that 
might be let, regardless of what the contract price should be; 
and while Mr. Graff did recommend that a contract be let for 
the topographical survey and did make an estimate of what it 
would cost to build the highway, which runs for a distance of 
about 2 miles through hilly ground, some of which has to have 


cuts and some fills, he did not recommend that any contract 
be let to the Brandenberg or the Dawsonsprings Construction 
Co.; but he discovered that in connection with and supple- 
mental to the contract for the topographical survey, which 
really amounted to very little in dollars, the Public Health 
Service here made a contract for the construction of the high- 
way over a totally different line of survey than that recom- 
mended by Mr. Graff, to the Brandenberg or to the Dawson- 
springs Co., either one of which is the same as the other, and 
both controlled and operated and directed by Mr. Troendle, 
and that the price at which the contract was let amounted to 
about $31,500 a mile more than the estimated cost to the Govern- 
ment, as suggested by the Government representative. And 
the Government representative in his testimony before the 
Committee on Appropriations says that he was not consulted 
about letting contracts to these people, but was directed that 
they should be permitted to proceed with the work. And that 
is not all; but the Brandenberg Construction Co., through Mr. 
Troendle, are not only permitted to do the contract work at 
double the cost estimated by the Government representatives, 
but they are also permitted to do their own surveying, their 
own engineering work, to make their own estimates of the 
quantities of material taken from the cuts and placed in the 
fills; and that whereas the Illinois Central Railroad Co. are 
paying $1.20 a cubic yard for taking out rock in that neighbor- 
hood along the cuts for the extension of their own railway, 
the Government of the United States is paying $4.50 a yard for 
that same kind of rock work. 

Mr. Graff, who is the Government engineer, says that he 
estimated the cost of this rock work at $2.50 a yard, and yet 
the Public Health Service, charged with the responsibility of 
spending the people’s money for facilitating the care of the 
sick, wounded, and dying men who served in the war, goes 
about squandering the people's money in this reckless and un- 
justifiable manner. 

Now, I do not know of what use it is to appropriate money 
for the care of soldiers and place the disposition of that money 
in charge of men who have no regard for its proper expendi- 
ture. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I just want to advise the gentleman from 
Illinois that this gentleman at Dawsonsprings about whom he 
has been talking so much is one of the biggest political leaders 
that the Republican Party has in the State of Kentucky. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would not care what he was or where he 
was or who he was if his action was not in conformity with 
strict justice and integrity. 

I do not care whether he is a Republican, a Democrat, or a 
Socialist. I do not care who he is or who his friends are. He 
could not spend this money out of the Public Treasury unless 
somebody in charge of the money authorized him to do it. 
How can Troendle be blamed? He is a private citizen. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. When the Surgeon General 
and the representative of the Shank Co. were before the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds of the House he 
offered to sign the contract for the $3,000,000, but the Surgeon 
General refused unless $2,500,000 more should be appropriated 
by Congress for additional buildings that they were demanding. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am making no charge against Mr, Troendle 
or any other man. What I am doing is criticizing the reckless, 
useless waste of public money by public officials who are sworn 
to an honest discharge of their duties. 

Of course, if they are so little interested in the conservation 
of the health of those who gave everything they had to their 
country in the hour of Its direst need as to squander the money 
set apart for their care in such a way as this, they are unfit 
to occupy the high places which they occupy. 

There is not a large amount of money involved in this; it 
amounts to $65,000 for 2 miles of ro&d construction—more than 
it should amount to. But on the same principle that it is wrong 
to squander millions, it is equally wrong to squander thousands. 
If this policy has been pursued—and the evidence shows it to 
be the fact—in respect to the expenditure of this small prelimi- 
nary sum, what do you suppose will happen when they begin the 
construction and before they complete the buildings? I have 
no doubt whatever but that Dawsonsprings is an ideal spot 
for a tuberculosis hospital. It is in the hills, surrounded by all 
the attractions of nature—pure air, good water, and everything 
to be desired—and we are in the position of having not begun 
the work for which the money has long since been appropriated ; 
but that particular work in road construction has been begun 
badly, for here the money of the people, intended for the care of 
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the sick and the wounded American soldier, has been squandered 
and wasted without any consideration as to what effect its waste 
would have on the care of these men. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from IIlinois asks the 
privilege of extending his remarks. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KINCHELOE]. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am very 
much impressed with the seriousness with which the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] has addressed you, showing his 
anxiety at this late day for the care and comfort of the dis- 
abled, discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines. The gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Jonns&x] has also addressed you to- 
day and in his address criticized the Bureau of Public Health 
Service and the Secretary of the Treasury for not furnishing 
sufficient hospital facilities for these soldiers. It comes with 
bad grace for the Republican members of this House to criticize 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Bureau of Public Health 
Service; or anyone else, for the insufficient hospital facilities 
fer these boys, because when this legislation was before Con- 
gress from time to time during the period of October, 1918, to 
March, 1919, practically every Republican member of Con- 
gress did all he could to prevent this legislation. Now, when 
the situation presents itself as serious, as predicted at that time 
by the Bureau of Public Health Service and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, these gentlemen become very solicitous about the wel- 
fare of these unfortunate boys. 

On the 11th of September, 1918, I introduced a bill to estab- 
lish a sanatorium for disabied, discharged soldiers, sailors, and 
marines at Dawsonsprings, Ky., and at that time the patriotic 
people in and around Dawsonsprings pledged themselves to 
give to the Government 5,000 acres of land in fee simple if the 
Government would erect this hospital there. 

This bill received the unanimous report of the Committee qn 
Publie Buildings and Grounds and went on the calendar. We 
then went before the Rules Committee of the House, and this 
committee reported a rule which gave it a privileged status. 
This was in the fall of 1918, just before the closing day of Con- 
gress; and when this rule was called up by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT], who had the matter in charge, the 
then minority leader and present Speaker of this House, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Guaerr], raised the point of 
no quorum, and the result was that by the concerted efforts of 
the Republican side of the House the bill was delayed until after 
the November election. When Congress convened in December, 
1918, the bill was brought up for consideration, and there was 
a concerted effort of the Republicans of the House then to defeat 
this bill, and the only Republican Member of the House who was 
friendly to it, who was present during the consideration of this 
bill, was the gentleman from Tennessee, the late Hon. Dick 
Austin. This bill became a law in spite of the concerted efforts 
of the Republican side of the House; and now the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] comes ready to shed crocodile 
tears in behalf of the disabled, discharged soldiers, sailors, and 
marines, and criticizes every effort of the Bureau of Public 
Health Service to expedite the building of this sanatorium at 
Dawsonsprings. He makes broad charges of extravagance, if 
not fraud; and on what ground does he make the charge? 

Mr. MADDEN. On the ground of evidence before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. On the sole testimony of Maj. Graft, who 
was at that time representing the Bureau of Public Health 
Service there, but who is no longer in the service. 

The ground for this sanatorium is situated 23 miles from 
the city of Dawsonsprings, Ky. First and foremost, we tried 
to get the Illinois Central Railroad to run a switch to the site. 
I went before the Railroad Administration and others went 
before the IIlinois Central Railroad Oe., but they refused to 
build it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I can not yield now. We then thought 
we might get the Army people at Camp Knox to come down and 
build the road for the Government. I am not here in the interest 
of any contractor. I haye no pecuniary interest in this matter 
whatever, but I am anxious to see this hospital built at once, 
for it should have been built long ago and would have been if 
it had not been for the filibuster on the part of the Republican 
side of this House. 

The Dawsonsprings Construction Co. has been the lowest 
bidder on every bid submitted. There has never been anything 
te conceal in the whole transaction, and in view of the fact that 
this company has been the lowest bidder on all bids it is entitled 
to these contracts. The Bureau of Public Health Service sent 
this man Graff to Dawsonsprings, and unfortunately his name 


is spelled G-r-a-f-f, without the “t.” He went there to have the 
surveying done in order that the plans and specifications could 
be drawn as quickly as possible. He was unable to get any 
surveyors to do the work, even after trying the Government 
Surveyors. at Camp Knox. The Dawsonsprings Construction 
Co., of which Mr. T. R. Troendle is the head, did not want to 
build the road and cared nothing about the surveying contract, 
except to expedite the work as much as possible. Finally the 
Bureau of Public Health Service submitted plans for bids for 
this survey, and the Dawsonsprings Construction Co. was the 
lowest bidder, and this man Graff himself recommended the 
acceptance of its bid, as the hearings will show and as he admits 
on cross-examination by the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. BYRNES}. 

Mr. MADDEN. That was for the survey. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I decline to yield and do not want these 
interruptions to be taken out of my time. 

F The gentleman from Kentucky declines 

N 

Mr. KINCHELOR. Then the Dawsonsprings Construction 
Co. made the survey. The question of road building then came 
up, after failing to get the railread company or the Railroad 
Administration to build the spur track. Bids were submitted, 
and the Dawsonsprings Construction Co. got the contract to 
build over 2 miles of the road—that is, the grubbing, removing 
of dirt and reck—and up to December 81 the Dawsonsprings 
Construction Co. lost over $23,000 on that job. I will say, to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Manprn], if he will get some 
one to finish this we will not only turn it over, but will stand 
half the expense. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman mean that he is inter- 
ested in it? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. No; I am speaking for the people down 
there who gave these 5,000 acres. No; I am not nearly as much 
interested in it as the gentleman is in some other propositions 
where much larger expenditures are to be made. 

Mr. MADDEN. i would like to have the gentleman specify 
something I am interested in. > 

Mr. KINCHELOE, I am no more interested in it than the 
gentleman is in the Speedway Hospital at Chicago. 

Mr. MADDEN. I am not interested in anything at all. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Neither am I, so we are even on this 
proposition. The patriotic people in and around Dawson- 
springs, Ky., gave 5,000 acres of land to the Government 
upon which to erect this hospital, ef which 400 acres was owned 
by the Simmons Hardware Co., and the Bureau of Public Health 
Service will tell you that they will get enough coal from this 
land not only to coal the hospital at Dawsonsprings but to coal 
the hospital in Chicago and every other hospital in the Public 
Health Service of the United States and save at least $1.50 per 
ton. Where are there any other people in the United States that 
have made as generous an offer as this to the Government? 

This man Graff, on whose testimony you rely for the charges 
you make in criticizing the Bureau of Public Health Service 
and the Treasury Department, went to Mr. Troendle at Dawson- 
springs for the purpose of making a proposition to him, which 
is thoroughly explained in an affidavit of Mr. Troendle, which 
is as follows: 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
District of Columbia, 88: 

The affiant, Theodore R. Troendle, states that he is president of the 
Dawsonsprings Construction Co.; and states that immediately after 
his company was given the contract for the ding of a of the 
Government road extending from the Illinois Central tracks at Dawson- 
springs, Ky., to the hospital site that Maj, Graff, engineer of the 
Bureau of Public Health, in charge of the work at Dawsonsprings, 
came to his office and said that he wanted to taik to him privately; 
that he said in this conversation that he thought this work should 
done through him and not through the Washington office, and that if 
he, the said Troendle, would use his infiuence to haye the executive 
part of this work done at Dawsonsprings, Ky., with him, the said 
Graff, in charge, that he, the sald Graff, would “do business with 
him. The aant 5 — that immediately upon the making of this state- 
ment by said Graff he declined to entertain this or any other proposi- 
tion with the said Graff. The afflant further states that thereafter 
the said Graff became personally antagonistic to him and his company 
and held up vouchers for pay for the work being done there by his 
company for four months; that his company began the work on this 
road in May and did not receive the payment on same until Octo- 
ber, because the said Graff failed and refused to send the vouchers for 
same to the department here. The affiant further states that he was 
compelled to, and did, come to Washington in order to get the matter 
adjusted, so that his company could begin to draw pay for this work. 


THeEoporn R. TROENDLE. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me by Theodore R. Troendle this the 


20th day of January, 1920. 
{sxav.] J. C. HAMMACK, 
Notary Public, District of Columbia. 


My commission expires January-10, 1921. 
Mr. Troendle, of course, refused to entertain this or any 
other proposition, and after the Dawsonsprings Construction 
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Co. began work there in May on the survey it never received a 
voucher for pay from this man Graff, and not a cent of money 
for this work was paid until the latter part of October, and not 
then until Mr. Troendle, at his own expense, came to Washing- 
ton and explained the situation to the Bureau of Public Health 
Service and the Treasury Department. This same man Graff 
sent another man to a Mr. Gary, who is secretary of the Forbes 
Manufacturing Co., of Hopkinsville, Ky., and who was one of 
the bidders on some of these buildings, and said that if he 
would “do business” with him that he, Graff, would be with 
him, which proposition was, of course, refused by Mr. Gary, 
because there is no more reputable business concern in the 
United States than the Forbes Manufacturing Co. and no man 
of higher integrity than Mr. Gary. 

The question I want you to consider is, Was this contract for 
the road work reasonable? After these hearings Mr. Perry, the 
chief architect of the Bureau of Public Health Service, went to 
the Bureau of Public Roads of the Agricultural Department here 
and asked them to send a special representative to Dawson- 
springst) examine this road work and see whether this con- 
tract price was excessive. The department sent a man out of 
its office at Chicago, and on January 20, 1920, the Chicago office 
telegraphed the Agricultural Department here as follows: 

SOUTH CHICAGO, ILL., January 29, 1920. 
ROADS, AGRICULTURE, Washington: 

Re tcl Dawsonsprings, Toms reports contract prices reasonable, 
considering time of year work must be done, except that prices for 
clearing, grubbing, and solid rock may be rather hard (high). Clearin 
and grubbing practically completed. Solid rock 55 per cent complete 
If present contract cancelled sure better prices could not be secured. 


Labor prices high. Teams $1 and labor 67 cents per hour. Report 
probably be mailed Thursday. Road not included in Federal aid pro- 
gram, 


VOSHELL. 


You will bear in mind that the contract let to the Dawson- 
springs Construction Co. for this work was as follows: 

Earth excavation, 95 cents per cubic yard. 

Loose rock, $1.20 per cubic yard. 

Solid rock, $4.50 per cubie yard. 

As you will see from the hearings, Mr. Perry was asked on 
examination if he would not submit to the committee similar 
contract prices for work done at other places, which he did, as 
shown beginning on page § of the hearings, and some of which 
are as follows: 

For the three lowest bids for sewers at Barberton, Ohio, June 
15, 1919: Earth excavation, per cubic yard, (a) $2.10; (b) 
$1.25; (c) $1.30. Rock excavation, per cubic yard, (a) $4; (b) 
$5; (e) $3.50. 

For the three lowest bids received at West Hartford, Conn., by 
the commissioner for constructing eight covered masonry filters, 
and so forth: Earth excavation, per cubic yard, (a) $1; (b) 
$1.10; (c) $1.35. Rock excavation, per cubie yard, (a) $5; (b) 
$4.25; (c) $3.42. 

Roads at Providence, R. I.; Earth excavation, per cubic yard, 
(a) $0.95; (b) $1.85; (c) $1.40. Rock excavation, per cubic 
yard, (a) $3; (b) $4; (e) $4.30. 

Three lowest bids for dam work for Gilboa, N, Y.: Earth 
excavation, per cubic yard, (a) $1.75; (b) $4.25; (e) $2.50. 
Rock excavation, per cubic yard, (a) $4; (b) $5; (c) $5.75. So 
we see from these bids submitted in other parts of the country 
that practically every one of them is higher than the bids ac- 
cepted for this road work at Dawsonsprings by the Dawson- 
springs Construction Co. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield so I 
can describe the difference between the different kinds of rock? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. No; the gentleman has never been to 
Dawsonsprings and does not know what character of work is 
there. He is undertaking to prejudice Congress and the country 
against these activities simply because they are at Dawson- 


springs, Ky. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, I know the kind of rock at both places. 

Mr, KINCHELOE. My own opinion is that the gentleman 
would not know sandrock from limestone rock. 

I bear no brief for the Secretary of the Treasury, Carter Glass, 
or any official of the Bureau of Public Health Service, because 
neither of them need it, and what I might say could not add to 
or detract from the splendid record they have made. Secretary 
Glass served the country with great distinction in this House 
for many years and has made one of the ablest and most efficient 
Secretaries of the Treasury this country has ever had, and in a 
short time will take his seat as United States Senator from the 
State of Virginia in the Federal Senate, where, in my judgment, 
still greater things are in store for him. I haye had an oppor- 
tunity to associate with and know Mr. Perry, chief architect of 
the Bureau of Public Health Service, intimately for the last 18 
months. I have never known a more industrious, faithful, and 
conscientious official than he, and I would gladly trust him any- 


where, and if the membership of this House will take the trouble 
to investigate his record since he has been the architect of the 
Bureau of Public Health Service, I am sure they will agree with 
me. Gen. Rupert Blue; Surgeon General of the Bureau of Public 
Health Service, has prepared a statement which explains the 
action of his department, not only in this but iz other matters, 
which I gladly insert here: 
STATEMENTS RELATIVE TO PUBLIC ACT NO. 328. 
JANUARY 21, 1920. 


Public act No. 326, approved March 8, 1919, authorized additional 
8 facilities for the care and treatment of war-risk insurance and 
Public Health Service beneficiaries and appropriated $9,050,000 for 
Specified projects, as follows: 


For lease or contract with existing hospitals. $300,000 
For the purchase of Army General Hospital No. 15 at 
Corti Cnrigts 2 k o T re ee ae eS OO 150, 000 
For the purchase of land and bulldings . 1,500, 000 
and remodeling of hospitals taken over from the 
fer Departmen TTT 750, 000 
For the purchase and completion of Broadview Hospital at 
KARO Cook County Nut ns coe 8, 000, 000 
For construction (on land donated to the Government) of a 
sanatorium at Dawsonsprings, K — 1,500,000 
For hospital at Norfolk, Va 900, 000 
For hospital (on Government land) at Washington, D. C 550, 000 
For additions to Marine Hospital, Stapleton, N. X 190, 000 
For miscellaneous funds and equipment_____ DEER, „ 000 
9, 050, 000 


The need for additional hospital accommodations arose in connection 
with legislation known as the war-risk insurance act, which provides, 


d d sick and disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines, etc., and in 
addition the tremendously increased merchant marine, with whi 

Treasury Department is char; with the supply and administration of 
the above benefits, the hospitalization being delegated to the United 
Sting Public Health Service in conjunction with the War Risk Insurance 


uxeau. 
The original bill presented to 8 rovided a . amount 
of money to build or otherwise acquire additional hospital accommoda- 
tions wherever, in the judgment of the Secretary of the Treasury, they 
would best meet the public exigency. 

The bill approved March 3 specified specific projects, at the discre- 
tion of the retary. 

Among those aporored by the Secretary was the taking over of hos- 

tals from the Army under section 2 of the act; the acquisition of 

eral Hospital No. 15 at Corpus Crispi, Tex.; the purchase of Rest 
Hayen Sanatorium at Waukesha, Wis.; the purchase of the House of 
Refuge, Hudson and Jay Streets, New York City, under section 6; 
construction at Stapleton, Staten Island, N. Y.; and numerous leas- 
ing projects under section 11; the acquisition of land at Dawson- 
springs, Ky.; the effort to enter into contract for the acquisition and 
completion of the Speedway property at Chicago, Ill., under section 7. 

In carrying out the pro ons of the act of March 3, 1919, 
cially in connection wi section 2, which appropriated $750,000 for 
remodeling hospitals taken over from the War ent and later the 
Navy Department, etc., it became necessary to request an additional sum 
of $1,000,000, in connection with which h gs were given by the 
Appropriations Committee of the House of Representatives, at which 
inquiry was made as to the status of each item mentioned in the bill, 
particularly in regard to Dawsonsprings, Ky. 

On March 7, 1919, the Surgeon General in a letter to the Secretary 
of the Treasury recommend: that Dawsonsprings be approved as a 
location for a sanatorium, in line with the legislation, and stated, 
“This recommendation is founded on reports of inspection made by the 
medical adviser of the War Risk Insurance Bureau and representa- 
tives of the Public Health Service,” and stated “that for 
of the service there should be transferred to the Government two 

arcels of land comprising 8 5,000 acres Saenger of 

acres of coal land, situated on the north side of Dawsonsp ngs, 
and approximately 4,860 acres of land on the south side of Dawson- 
springs.” This recommendation was approved by the Secretary, the 
land actually donated consisting of 447 acres of coal land and 4,553 
acres AA other land suitable for a sanatorium, both located as above 
indicated. 

In connection with the above legislation the Secretary, in a memo- 
randum approved March 10, 1919, directed that the blic Health 
Service would be charged with the responsibility of selecting sites, 
the location of Legit thereon, the determination of the nature and 
extent of facilities desired for all new rojects ; that a hospital section 
be created in the Office of the Supervising Architect, whose duties it 
would be to prepare estimates, working drawings, and ifications for 
these projects, handling of contracts, and the palton aa of construc- 
tion in relation thereto. 

In co on with the preliminary work on the Dawsonsprings 
project it was necessary to secure surveys of the land and arrange ap- 
proaches to the building site, which is approximately 21 miles south of 
the city of Dawsonsprings, and for this pa ose a field engineer of the 
service, Mr. B. H. Graff, was, on April 24, 1919, detailed to take charge 
of the work in the field, and in a letter dated May 3, 1919, was in- 
structed, among other things, to confer with the donor of the land, secure 
competitive 3 for making surveys, etc. Asan incident to arrang- 
ing approaches to the building site it became necessary to construct a 
roadway leading therefrom to the depot at Dawsonsprings and thence 
to the city, with access to the coal fields on the north of Dawsonsprings 
and for which purpose the field engineer, in addition to his duties o 
directing the activities of the contractor's surveys, was, in a letter dated 
June 5, 1919, directed to devote especial attention to prospecting out a 
ponies? route of approach to the hospital for the new road work and to 
bring to the bureau’s attention such other matters of importance as in 
his Juagmens should be given consideration; in connection with which, 
in an effort to expedite pr , the field engineer on July 4 was verbally 
directed to secure competitive proposals for certain subgrading, as a 
result of which a contract was entered into with the Brandenberg Con- 
struction Co. on September 23, 1919, for the work so advertised. 

Besides the committee, there were present at the hearings Asst. 
Surg. Gen. W. G. Stimpson, in charge of the hospital division; Mr. 
N. . Perry, constru iF engineer; Mr. C. H. Stratton, assistant 
constructing engineer; and Mr. B. H. Graff, formerly employed as field 
engineer in charge of the construction work at Dawsonsprings. 
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Among other things, Mr. Graff stated: 

First, that he was directed to cooperate with Mr, Troendle in every 
ossible way and to be guided by his recommendations and to accept of 
im office quarters and other accommodations; second, that the method 

of giving pe to advertisements for the proposed work was such as 


to make it difficult for outside bidders to obtain information; third, 
that the prices paid under a contract resulting from such advertisement 
were twice as high as conditions justified; and fourth, that there was 
Scopes between the officials of the Public Health Service and the 
contractor. 

In reply to these statements: the records show, first, that Mr. 
Graff was, on April 24, 1919, directed to proceed to Dawsonsprings 
for the purpose of making surveys in connection with Government 
buildings to be erected, in accordance with detailed instructions to be 
issued regard thereto; that his instructions dated May 3, 1919, 
directed him, among other things, that the bureau desired certain con- 
tour suryeys for every 10 feet of elevation, also directed him to 
advertise for proposals for making these surveys, and further stated 
“That the bureau understands that Mr. Troendle will cooperate with 
you in every possible way and accommodate you with temporary office 
quarters without expense to the service“; “if you find it impracticable 
to make use of the accommodations offered, you should secure com- 
petitive proposals for a vacant room, affording dient heat, and janitor 
service, and to rental of such furniture as is needed. These proposals 
should be transmitted to the bureau with your definite recommendation 
as to acceptance.” “You are also directed to take proposals for a 
survey; after making arrangements for the surveys, to make further 
explorations of the land between the site above indicated and the 
proposa depot for the purpose of making recommendations for a more 

irect wagon-road approach.” He also was advised that no obligation 

must be incurred for the expenditure of money without first securing 
anthority therefor; that all proposals secured for the supply of work 
should state definitely the terms and conditions and should be trans- 
mitted with his definite recommendation tos acceptance, it being the 
practice of the department to accept the lowest bid for any given 
work, provided the contractor is thoroughly reliable and responsible. 

In regard to the second statement the constructing engineer did, on 
July 4, 1919, while on a visit of inspection to Dawsonsprings, in an 
effort to expedite construction of the road for which surveys were in a 
backward condition, directed the field engineer to prepare specifications 
for subgrading and to post notice that bids would be received for work 
in accordance therewith in the post office and in his own office, and 
also to adyise any local bidders he might know that bids for such 
work would be received. 

In connection with the above the field enginear stated at the hear- 
ings that he had only been ed to post 
and that he did not 


than of the two firms 8 in the bids received. Yet the records 


show that on July 1, 1919, four days before, the field engineer wrote 
to a Mr. R. C. Griffin, county road engineer, of Hopkins County, Ky., 


Jour 
opened on ihe same date and would app 


ously recommended for making suryeys, and to Mr. T. R. Troendle, rep- 
resenting the Dawsonsprings Construction Co., which at that time, so 
far as the constructing engin ew, had no the Branden- 


be: 
wi 
road work. 

e Brandenberg Construction Co.'s bid was 


shown to the field engineer and the constructing eer before ve 

submi and were transmitted to the bureau just prior to the la 5 

departure from pag eo while the Dawsonsprings Construction 
were mailed to W: 


For clearing 100 linear feet of road „„ — $30. 00 
For grubbing 100 linear feet of road l 
For earth excavation, per cubic SOS Sk See LT . 95 
For excavation, loose rock, per cubie yard--------------—---— 1.20 
For excavation, solid rock, per cubic yard 4. 50 


The office engineer commented on these bids as follows: 
„ MEMORANDUM FOR MR. FERRY. 
“January 3, 1920, 


* 


e same source shows that the general average for hard-surfacing, 
including shoulders, should be for— 
“ Concrete, $3.10 per square yard. (There is no data for reinforced 
concrete.) 

“Macadam, $1.39 per square yard. 

“ Bituminons macadam, $2.30 per square yard. 

“These hard-road averages are based on contract for from 5 to 10 
miles of road, and it is reasonable to et the small amount of work at 


Dawsonsprings will run somewhat er. 
£ Signed) HERBERT HUNTINGTON” 


Particular criticism was aimed at the price being paid: for solid-rock 
excavation, statement being made that the Illinois tral Railroad Co. 
hed made rock excavations in large volumes at Dawsonsp: for $1.25 
cubic yard; in answer to which there is a memorandum in the 

eau to the effect that the president of the Hlinois Central Railroad 
Co. will make an affidavit to the effect that the rock excavation at that 
pome; cost more than three times the $1.25 per cubic yard stated by 
r. Gra 


if, 
To show that the bids for this work were not entitled to be considered 
excessive the following comparisons are made with advertised bids pub- 
lished in the Engineering News Record, May 22, 1919, page 304, pub- 


lished bids received for solid- rock excavation for highways at $4, and 
$5.75 per cubic yard, while the same Record published in its ences 15, 
1919, edition quotes from $3 to $5. The bids published in the Engi 
neering News Record from January, 1919, to January, 1920, of a large 
number of bids received for rock excavation, which show the prices run- 
ning from $2.75.a cubic yard to $5.75 per cubic yard, the average being 
$3.79 per cubic yard. 

This bureau on Jan 2, 1920, requested the Bureau of Public 
Roads and Rural Engineering of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture to make a special investigation of the road work at Dawson- 
springs, and for this purpose they sent one of their road engineers to 
Dawsonsprings. As a result of this investigation, the bureau is in 
receipt of a telegram from that department's si agin) pa which, 
in substance, is, “ That the contract price is reasonable, considering the 
time of year work must be done; “that if the present contract is 
cancelled he is sure that better prices could not be secured.“ 

It will be seen from the above statements and figures that the price 
being paid the Brandenberg Construction Co. is not out of line with the 
average prices quoted by bidders for similar work from New York to 
California during the past year. It may be stated that this contract was 
for subgrading only and was let at this time in order to expedite work 
pending the completion of final surveys for the finished roadway in order 
that competitive 8 might be based on actual working drawings 
for the final com on of all the road work in time for the transporta- 
tion of construction materials for buildings which were soon to be placed 
on_the market. 

Plans and specifications for the entire roadway were not completed 
until early in ember and advertisements posted in the bureau and 
the fleld 8 office at Dawsonsprings; notices were also sent to 
numerous bidders of bids to be opened on mber 20, 1919, In re- 
oe to this advertisement three proposals were recefyed—one from 
the Dawsonsprings Construction Co., wsonsprings, Ky.; one from 
Frank G. Breslin, Louisville, Ky.; and one from Speed-Parker, Louis- 
ville, Ky. Of these bids the lowest was that of Frank G, Breslin, but 
all bids were rejected for the reason that the low bid had underlined 
marks indicating that certain of the materials were for Gallery f. O. b. 
Dawsonsprings instead of beni Shakir in place as indica by the 
specifications, and the further fact that attached thereto was a letter 
stating that he would do this work within 90 days from April 1, 1920, 
which was not in line with the specification requirements and the 
acceptance of which would have so delayed construction work as to 


make the bid unacceptable at any Sat 
ted and the bidders uested to resubmit their 


These bids were rejec 
bids on an addendum cation which would definitely quote for all 
work in place and completion within 90 days from the date of 8 


of the bid, and in response to this request for resubmission one bid 


was receiyed—that of the Dawsonsprings Construction Co. This bid 
has not been accepted. 

The records show that the Dawsonsprings Construction Co. was the 
lowest of three bids received for three buildings first advertised by 


proposal was some $30,000 lower n any of the other bids 
5 ae ding this, their bid is still held in abeyance 
unaccepted. 


vocally 
of his 
dnessed 


. — th . 3 the acceptance of the proposals 
57 the Brandenberg Construction Co., which the bureau deemed un- 


bly high rejected, with direction for the field engineer to 
Secure better p rices than those he recommended for acceptance, 
k x (Signed) Roret Bryn, 
Surgeon General. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Perhaps the gentieman will insert the 
figures given on page 823 of the hearings. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I do not know what the gentleman has 
reference to. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Where it appears bids for the same 
kind had been let for Kentucky road construction, 

Mr. KINCHELOE. This estimate does show that road work 
has been done for lower prices in Kentucky, but it is not par- 
allel with this work at all, because this is a rough country over 
which this road is being built, very inaccessible and hard to get 
to, and being such a small contract no reputable construction 
company would take this work as cheaply as they would on a 
public road where the work is easier to get to and larger con- 
tracts. I will say, further, that the Illinois Central Railroad Co. 
built a cut-off through the city of Dawsonsprings, and I am 
reliably informed that the contract cost it practically a million 
dollars in excess of its expectations when the work began. 

Gentlemen, it was a great and a patriotic effort on the part of 
the good people in and around the city of Dawsonsprings to 
raise enough money to pay for this 5,000 acres of land. I at- 
tended a public meeting there last spring, and at this meeting I 
saw colored porters and waiters at the hotels giving from $15 
to $25 each to pay for this land. When representatives of the 
Dawsonsprings Commercial Club went to Mr. Simmons, of the 
Simmons Hardware Co., and offered to buy the coal lands which 
I have hereinbefore mentioned, Mr. Simmons told them, in sub- 
stance, that his company was receiving a 6 per eent dividend in 
the way of royalties on a $300,000 investment in this land and 
that same was not for sale. When these representatives told 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
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him the purpose for which it was to be used, that it was for the 
United States Government, Mr. Simmons replied, “If it is for 
my country, if it is for the erection of a hospital for discharged 
disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines, I will not only let the 
Government have it, but you gentlemen can go and assess the 
value of it and I will take it.” 

These representatives assessed it at $15 per acre, and the 
Simmons Hardware Co. not only accepted this amount but sent 
their abstractors there and made an abstract of the title and 
turned it over to the Government for this price from the people. 
Yet, in view of these facts, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mappen] comes and criticizes the Treasury Department and the 
Bureau of Public Health Service and charges upon the state- 
ments of this man Graff that money is being wasted there. Has 
his patriotic constituency in Chicago ever offered anything free 
to the Government, and especially in this large proportion? It 
is a very late day for the gentleman to come now and be solicit- 
ous about the care and comfort of these poor, disabled, dis- 
charged soldiers, sailors, and marines, and it comes in bad 
grace for the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Jounson] to 
come at this late day and undertake to criticize the Treasury 
and Bureau of Public Health Service in the face of the fact that 
had it not been for the consolidated opposition of the Republi- 
can side of the House when this legislation was pending the 
hospital at Dawsonsprings would haye long since been com- 
pleted and full of these discharged, disabled soldiers, sailors, 
and marines receiving the care and attention they should. 

The gentleman from Ilinois would have you believe that Mr. 
Troendie, one of the public-spirited men of Dawsonsprings, is 
undertaking to “hold up” the Government in these contracts. 
Mr. Troendle is only one of the many patriotic people there who 
have devoted their time and money to pay for this land, and 
the Dawsonsprings Construction Co., of which he is President, 
has come in the open and made competitive bids on all these 
contracts and has been the lowest bidder every time and is 
entitled to these contracts because of this fact. 

It comes in bad faith for the gentleman from Illinois, who 
knows nothing about this transaction, to come on the floor of 
Congress and undertake to criticize Mr. Troendle and the rest 
of these patriotic citizens of Dawsonsprings, Ky. 

There is no more suitable place in the United States than at 
Dawsonsprings for the erection of a sanatorium. It has a 
splendid climate and, in my judgment, the finest mineral water 
in the world. It is my sincere hope that the building operations 
may proceed as rapidly as possible, in order that this splendid 
sanatorium may be completed so that these disabled, discharged 
Soldiers, sailors, and marines may have the advantage of this 
institution. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask the privilege of extending my remarks. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. SANDERS]. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I want to speak 
briefly on the railroad question, dealing particularly with the 
“Bryan plan” for solying the railroad problem. The “ Plumb 
plan“ has had its day in court, but the“ Bryan plan” has been 
sorely neglected. It has escaped the notice of the country gen- 
erally that on August 29, 1919, William Jennings Bryan, appear- 
ing before the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, an- 
nounced his platform. His recent expressed wish to have the 
League of Nations issue out of the way and his still more recent 
reprimand directed toward the titular head of the national 
Democratic committee for attempting to resurrect John Bariey- 
corn from his newly made grave was to be expected in view of 
the Nebraskan’s propensity for a paramount issue. 

Now, when the man speaks who said “ Coo” to one Democratic 
national convention and thereby defeated all other aspirants 
and nominated himself for the presidency and who said “ Boo” 
to another Democratic national convention and thereby defeated 
one of the greatest Democratic statesmen of the last quarter of a 
century and nominated a man who almost fastened international 
socialism upon his country, it is high time the country knew 
about his paramount issue. 

To those who believe that young men dream dreams and old 
men see visions I respectfully recommend a careful reading of 
Bryan's remarkably visionary testimony before our committee. 
But first, to prove that the presentation was meant to be in the 
nature of a platform, I read from his testimony at the hearings 
8 the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. Said 

r. Bryan: 


My plan is only presented for consideration that it may be yar in 
mind when the people decide these questions. (Hearings, vel. 2, p. 1695.) 


When we consider this frank statement that his real forum 
was to be the political campaign the essentials of his plan become 
an interesting study, for they are so formed as to make a bid for 
votes in every direction and are as refreshingly impracticable and 


charmingly visionary as any of his previous paramount issues. 
But let us see the plan in his own words: 


plan, which contemplates the ownership and operation of a Federal 
-line system, sufficient to reach into of 


all with operation 
175 each State on the part of the line that is within the State. * * e 
0 Tearings, = 2, pp. 1688-1689.) 


uestion 
not 


the people of the State is ready for Government ownership, 
ings, vol. 2, p. 16 

[Laughter.] : 

He candidly admits that it is experimental and that it may 
take years to get it to working, Witness this: 

If a State does not desire to immediately enter upon the State own- 


ership and operation of the railroads within its borders, it can leave 
5 railroads in private hands until the sentiment of the State is 


ready. 

Not onty that, but the plan gives us an opportunity to test out the 
system, great many people might hesitate to try a new policy on so 
large a scale; they would say, “If it does not su „ we have 
Spent an enormous amount of money, and we will find it difficult to 
return to the old system,” but if you distribute this question over a 
number of years the States that wait will have the benefit of the 
experience of the States that try, and if the teory upon which the 
change is made proves to be unsound in practice it can be stopped, 
and a return can be made with less loss and with less derangement o 
business. (Hearings, vol. 2, p. 1690.) 

[Laughter.] 

This quoted testimony also shows that he intends to take the 
railroad companies by the nape of the neck and make them take 
back the roads in case State ownership does not prove a success. 
Besides, he coddled himself into the sublimest calm by ponder- 
ing in his dreams over the happy thought that the States that 
wait could watch the floundering of the States that just jumped 
right in and possibly keep out of the whirlpool. Let me repeat 
his language: 

If you distribute this question over a number of years, the States 
that wait will have the benefit of the experience of the States that try, 
and if the theory upon which the change is made proves to be unsoun 
in f gre aes it can be stopped and a return can be made with Jess loss 
and with less derangement of business. (Hearings, vol. 2, p. 1690.) 

[Laughter.] 

Experiments seem to be his particular delight, and the mul- 
tiplicity of experiments possible under his plan seems to have 
about the same effect upon him as the needle did on the famous 
character of Sherlock Holmes. I read further from his tes- 
timony: 

A trunk line only sufficient to reach into every State 
not cost, I should say, over four or five billion dollars. (Hearings, 
1188.) But, gentlemen of the committee, the plan that I suggest to 
you has this advantage, namely, that if there is any doubt in the minds 
of those who are willing to try Government ownership, it gives a chance 
to try it without investing as much as would be necessary to buy all 
the railroads. Further, I beg to suggest that if you have 48 States, 
each one with its system of transportation owned and operated by the 
State government, you have 48 experimental stations, (Hearings, pp. 
1690-1691.) 

He admits on examination that what we really need is a prac- 
tical solution. But the mere fact that we would first have to 
pass the bill by the House and Senate, then amend a few State 
constitutions, educate the people in favor of it, get 48 State leg- 
islatures to act favorably thereon, and have endless and hope- 
less confusion during the interim does not disturb the sweetness 
of his dreams, [Laughter.] 

Listen to the following: 

Mr. Sanpers of Indiana. Of course, with the railroad problem before 
us now, what we want is a practical solution. 

Mr. Bryan. Yes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Your 8 solution would reguire, first, 
the adoption of it by Congress. e could, of course, issue no edict to 
the Sta It would require the adoption by each of the States of the 
same plan? 

Mr, BRYAN, zet sir. 

Mr. Sanpers of Indiana. A eat many of the States would heve 


to change their constitutions. ome of the States might not adopt the 
plan at all. This is quite conceivable, is it not? 
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Mr. Bryan. No; it is not conceivable, if you will pardon me. That is, 
when a plan is tried it is either demonstrated to be a success or a failure, 
If it is demonstrated to be a success, it is only fair to assume it will 

ted. 
1 of Indlana. Of course, the 1 0 will not be in its en- 
tirety until it is adopted by all the States. So the plan, as a plan, can 
not be tested until it is adopted by all the States, and hence its success 
or failure could not influence any of the States to come in. 

Mr. BRYAN, Oh, I beg your pardon. The failure of one State to 
adopt it will not interfere with the other States adopting it at all. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Well, suppose Illinois does adopt the plan 
and suppose Indiana and Wisconsin do not. Now, weuld Illinois have 
the right to condemn the Pennsylyania Railroad at the State line, com- 
ing across there, and take it over? 

fr. BRYAN. No; not the interstate line. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana, Weil, you already have the national—— 

Mr. Bryan (interposing). I thought you meant the Government line. 
It could condemn any part of any other line; it can to-day. If the 
Pennsylvania can condemn the individual’s property, do you doubt the 
State that gave it that right can go out and condemn the railroad? 

Mr. SANpErs of Indiana. It is your opinion that the State of Illinois 
could condemn a part of an interstate railroad and control it? Well, 
that would dismember the road for interstate purposes. 

Mr. BRYAN. Not at all. 

Mr. SANpERs of Indiana. How would it operate? 

Mr. Bryan. The board that had control of the roads in Illinois would 
act in conjunction with the board that bad control in Indiana, if it 
was a Government road, or, if a privately owned road, with the man- 
ager, and they would arrange for their joint operations. You would 
have to assume that a road would not look out for its own interests in 
order to take any other position. 

Mr. SAxpers of Indiana. Would you prevent any railroad company 
from engaging in interstate commerce? 

Mr. BRYAN. No; and I think you can safely leave that matter to the 
United States. The Federal Government will really set the price and 
terms of interstate commerce. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. What would be your estimate of the number 
of years that it would take to put that plan into effect? 

Mr. BRYAN. I would not attempt to guess, because it would be merely 
a guess, and my experience has led me to be a little cautious about fixing 
atime. It is easier to tell the direction of the wind than to measure its 
velocity; it is easier to tell the trend of events than it is to tell how 
goon a thing will be accompiished. 

Mr. Sanpers of Indiana. Would you release any of the Federal con- 
trol after that pien had been adopted, or would you continue Federal 
control until it had been completely adopted? 

Mr. Bryan. I think that would have to be determined Py the condl- 
tions as they arose. There is this general proposition that I have always 

‘one on, namely, that the le will have as much sense to-morrow as 

hey have to-day, and probably more light. Therefore you can safel 

se 5 until to-morrow the decision of questions that can not be decid 
ay. 

Mn Sanpers of Indiana. But in formulating a plan we have to decide 
on something, and I was wondering whether in your plan it was your 
purpose to continue Federal control until all the States had adopted 
your plan, or whether it was your purpose that when Illinois, say, had 
adopted the plan Federal contro] would be withdrawn. 

r. BRYAN. If the Federal Government's trunk line reached out into 
every State its control over interstate commerce would, I think, be more 
effective than under any commission or board. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Then, would you release Federal control? 

Mr. Bryan. It 775 10 be possible to release it; but 1 do not think it 
Is 5 to decide that question until we reach it. (Hearings, 
yol. 2, pp. 1706-1707.) 


Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. I was,curious to know why the gentleman 
was jumping on Bryan. I notice that Bryan and Sims have 
no friends on the Democratic side, and I was wondering why 
they were attacked on the Republican side. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I understood that Bryan and 
Plumb were going to join hands, and I wanted the country to 
know the Bryan plan so the people would know the result of 
the combination. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does Mr. Bryan suggest a method of 
financing this scheme? 

; Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. That does not bother him in the 
east. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is negligible, is it not? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. ‘The furnishing of this $5,000,000,000 is 
a negligible proposition? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. That is a feature the 
people can decide, 

On second thought he brings in the traction lines. I quote: 


1 Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. How about the State owning the traction 

nes? 

Mr. BRYAN. My preference would be to have the States own the 
Interurban lines that were not in the city, and I see no objection to 
putting this whole tbing together, because, you see, if the State owned 
the railroad lines it would 4 8 be adding the intercity traction 

lines to them. noe would hardly be embraced in the Federal trunk- 
line system. (Hearings, vol. 2, p. 1708.) 


Notice that he gives national control of some trunk lines. 
That, he thinks, will catch those fayoring nationalization. He 
proposes State control of many lines to please those who favor 
States rights. He permits private control if they do not like 
the experiment, thus appealing to those believing in private 
control He uses great care not to offend the Plumb Plan 
League, and gives the following clear-cut statement on that 
plan: 
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Mr. DENISON. You may have expressed your views before I came into 
the room in reference to the question that I am going to ask, and if you 
did you need not repeat them. I wanted to ask you whether or not you 
think that the so-called Sims plan, or the Plum) plan, as embodied in 
the Sims bill, would be a good thing for this country? 

Mr, Bryan. I have not felt that one could safely answer that ques- 
tion “ yes” or “no,” because if one makes an answer “ yes" or “no” to 
that the statement is apt to go out without qualification, and he is put 
in a position that is not his true —.— I would not want to answer 
whether the plan is good or bad, because it might seem like an indorse- 
ment of it or a condemnation of it. I have pointed out two or three 
things that I thought were good, and I have 
that I thought were bad, s 
(Hearings, vol. 2, p. 1704.) 


ointed out some things 
ply in conjunction with the discussion. 


I hope no Member here but entertains a high personal 
opinion of the great commoner, and to be sure that I shall leave 
you all feeling kindly toward him I will read you the following 
tribute he paid you: 


But while we could reduce the rates in the State we could not do it 
in Congress as well as we could in the State. I do not think we ever 
can, on the theory that the farther a Con man gets away from home 
the more difficult it is to watch him, and therefore the more difficult it 
is to make him serve the public. (Hearings, vol. 2, p. 1697.) 


[Laughter.] 

With the greatest domestic problem of a century before this 
great legislative body, upon the proper solution of which de- 
pends the happiness of all our people, we ought all to have a 
prayer of thanks upon our lips that the country has been spared 
the disaster of the“ Bryan plan.” {Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DICKINSON]. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, on the 21st of 
January I introduced House joint resolution 279, for the speedy 
return of the bodies of American military dead buried in France 
to the United States, which reads as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the bodies of American soldiers, sailors, and 
marines buried in France should be speedily removed and returned to 
the United States in all cases where requests for such return are made 
by the nearest of kin of such soldiers, sailors, and marines, for burial 
in the United States; and that all appropriate and necessary steps be 
taken to induce the French Republic to repeal, modify, or suspend, in 
so far as the same may apply to the bodies of all American soldiers, 
sailors, and marines, all laws and regulations of the French Republic 

reventing the immediate disinterment and speedy removal to the 
Jnited States of the bodies of such soldiers, sailors, and marines. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of State transmit to the Government of 
the French ublic a certified copy of this resolution. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, directed, 
upon the French Republic consenting to such disinterment and removal, 
to take appropriate and necessary action to exhume and remove to the 
United States, at the earliest possible date and with all reasonable 

the bodies of all soldiers, sailors, and marines of the American 

itionary Forces who are buried in France and the return of whose 

ies to the United States is desired and ressed by the nearest of 

kin. The Secretary of War is further di upon arrival of such 

bodies in the United States, to make such dellvery or disposition of 

such bodies as may be or may have been heretofore requested, respec- 
tively, by the nearest of kin, 


I am not forgetful of what has been done through the State 
Department in this matter and I desire to give full credit 
to the Foreign Relations Committee of the House and to 
the Secretaries of the State and War Departments for all af- 
firmative action in this behalf. Besides personal visits on 
earlier dates, on November 13, 1919, I addressed letters to the 
Secretaries of War and State, asking to be advised of the then 
present status of the question regarding the return of the soldier 
dead buried in France. I have been told that the bringing back 
of the bodies of the soldiers must of necessity wait the trans- 
portation back of the Army in France. On November 19 a letter 
from the War Department came in response to my letter, read- 
ing in part as follows: 

The Secretary of War has received your letter of November 13 and 
directs me to may that the State Department is making the most urgent 
representations to the French Government with regard to the wishes of 
the American people concerning the return of our military dead to this 
sonnets, We trust that these negotiations will soon terminate success- 

ully. 

On November 28 the Secretary of State addressed to me a 
letter, with inclosures, which letter reads in part as follows: 


The receipt is acknowledged of your letter of November 13 asking 
that you be advised of the present status of the question regarding the 
return of the soldier dead buried in France. 

In reply, it gives me pleasure to inclose a 
recent instructions sent at the request of the 
American Embassy in Paris and also of the embassy’s replies. 
indicate definitely the present status of the question, 

The copy of the instructions sent and the replies received I do 
not feel authorized to insert herein, not having been given out 
for publication, but doubtless the same was furnished to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. I will say, however, that the 
representations to the French Government made by the Secre- 
tary of State were strong and urgent and well expressed the 
wishes and views of the relatives seeking to have returned our 
military dead to this country. 


araphrase copy of the 
ar Department to the 
These 
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On November 24 the following was published by the Associ- 
ated Press: 

Panis, November 2}. 
The 65,000 American dead in France must be left in the graves they 
now 5 the French are ready to exhume their own dea 
which, it is hoped, will be before January 1, 1922. 

The foreign office has promised to consider the latest request of the 
American Government for the return of the fallen soldiers, but later 
the following announcement was made: 

“It has been Gefinitely decided that allies who fell together for the 
game cause should remain together in death until circumstances permit 
25 ee returning of the bodies to the families for whom they sacrificed 

emselves.“ 

The proposed law forbidding the exhumation of the soldier dead for 
three years did not puss at the last session of the Chamber of Deputies, 
but the foreign office expects it will be adopted soon. This bill specifies 
a delay in exhumation for three goa from tbe promulgation of the 
law, but it expected that this period will be shortened. 

At the foreign ofice it is snid that the exhumation will commence 
considerably before January, 1922. 


Fa WASHINGTON, November 2}. 

Instructions that American soldier dead interred in France outside 
of the so-called zone of armies *™ be brought home as soon as arrange- 
ments are completed have been issued by Secretary Baker. About 
18,000 bodies lie outside of the zone. Return of those within it depends 
on action by the French Government, which bas been asked to with- 
draw its restrictions. š 

Lieut, Col. Charles C. Pierce has been placed in charge of the graves 
registration service. 

On January 3 the press carried a cablegram from France, 
dated Paris, January 3, reading as follows: 


The French Government has granted permission for the removal of 
the bodies of 20,000 American soldiers buried in France to the United 
States. The ies to be removed are those buried in cemeteries out- 
side the zone of the armies and do not include those gathered into big 
American cemeteries in the army zones. 

The above publications appeared in the press of this country 
and attracted instant and wide attention. 

The ban has been lifted as to those not within the military 
zone or outside of the so-called “ zone of the armies.” 

I hope it is not too early to speak now and to ask Congress to 
speak in behalf of lifting the ban as to all American soldiers 
buried in France, and thus supplement the representations to 
the French Government, made by the Secretary of State, asking 
that the restrictions now in force may be rescinded or modified 
in order to enable the War Department to undertake the removal 
of all the bodies of the soldier dead in as well as outside of the 
so-called zone of the armies, where desired by next of kin, as 
speedily as possible. 

I speak now so that Congress may evidence some interest in be- 
haif of the thousands of relatives who are interested in the early 
return of the bodies of those who fell within the battle lines. 

If they can bring back those that died from sickness and dis- 
ease to this country, without disturbing the morale of the French 
Government, with equal propriety they can bring back those 
who in the prime of health fell and died on the battle field and 
are now buried in the so-called zone of the armies. 

It has been more than a year since the armistice was signed. 
To wait three years and more from that date is too long. 

I am aware of the propaganda that is going on in this country 
to influence the public mind and to impress upon the relatives 
the idea that the remains of their soldier dead should be per- 
mitted to stay in the so-called American cemeteries; and largely 
because of that propaganda I have seen fit to speak to-day. If 
Congress evidences no interest in it, if Congress does not speak, 
if there is no response from this body, representing as it does the 
people of the country, to the various resolutions that have been 
offered and referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, if 
there is no activity or desire for action expressed by the legisla- 
tive body in aid of the expressed wish of the Secretary of State, 
the French Government may conclude that the American dead 
shall net be removed from within the military zone until they 
have removed their own dead or may refuse to rescind or modify 
its order. I do not believe the French Government should be 
left in any doubt as to how the American people feel with refer- 
ence to this matter. There ought not to be a delay of three 
years, nor any further delay, and I speak because I think that 
there ought to be some speed, some hastening of the day when 
these bodies can be returned. It can not be said that we have 
not now the ships. The promise is well remembered that the 
War Department said, “ You must wait until the soldiers are 
returned,” which was reasonable, and then it was expected that 
the remains of the soldier dead would be returned. 

Mr. Chairman, there should be no necessity for an appeal to 
Congress for action in behalf of the early return to this country 
of all our soldier dead buried on foreign soil, nor should it be 
necessary to appeal to the executive branch of the Government 
or any department thereof for speedy action in this behalf, nor 
should it be necessary to appeal to any foreign government to 
remove restrictions that forbid or hinder the removal and early 
return to the United States of the bodies of those who gave 
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their lives that France might live, nor should the relatives of 
these soldier boys be required to longer plead that the promise 
made by this Government, through its Secretary of War, be 
kept without further delay. 

With some hesitation I speak, but I am reluctant to longer 
delay my appeal here, as I have made it elsewhere, when so 
many relatives have appealed to me to help hasten the return 
of the bodies of their soldier boys. I had hoped that it would 
not be necessary for resolutions to be introduced in Congress in 
this behalf, but there has been active and pronounced opposition 
to their return. Some in high military authority have not ap- 
proved of the return of the soldier dead and have sought to 
hush the appeal for the return of their bodies to their relatives, 
and have urged that their remains be kept where buried on for- 
eign soil; but the appeal grows stronger and the demand is that 
the faith of this Government be kept and the pledged word be 
not broken. I hope and believe that no foreign order will pre- 
vent Its being kept, and I trust there is no real, substantial 
obstacle in the way. The French Government will not refuse 
to do what this Government asks and urges to be done; to re- 
fuse would be an unfriendly or hostile act. Let it not be fur- 
ther suggested that the morale of the French people might be 
disturbed. Two million American soldiers crossed the seas to 
Save the life and soil of France. 

Billions of dollars were given that France might not be wholly 
destroyed. They will not deny the relatives of those soldier boys 
who could not return the privilege of haying the bodies of their 
loved ones brought back to rest in their own cemeteries, where 
they can visit and place flowers with their own hands upon the 
graves of their loved ones. They can not go to France, not one 
in a thousand, and their remains should not be held longer for 
any alleged reasons in grayes on foreign soil against the ex- 
pressed wishes of their relatives, who haye been given the solemn 
promise for their early return. Let no further excuses be made. 
Let no barriers be raised abroad by consent or delay of our rep- 
resentatives or agents in any department of the Government. 

Much time has already run; more speed should be evidenced. 
The ships that carried the soldiers across and back can bring 
the bodies back. The same Treasury that poured out its golden 
stream that saved France can give the small pittance necessary 
to bring back their remains. Let no profiteer who has fattened 
while our country bled and our mothers wept offer any sugges- 
tion about the expense of this promise being kept. Those of large 
means Can go across and see the cemeteries where our soldiers 
lie, but the mothers, wives, and sisters who can not go ask the 
simple privilege of caring for their soldier boys, whose graves 
they can not visit on foreign soil. 

Measure not the dollars to be given now against the dollars 
that you would annually appropriate to care for their graves on 
foreign soil for many years to come until forgotten. Let the 
morale of this country and of those who have lost be cared for, 
and jet the grateful hearts of those who appeal to you be the 
object of your first concern, 

These bodies should not be longer held for any ulterior pur- 
pose. Let no propaganda of those whose hearts have been un- 
touched by sorrow nor sordid commercialism obscure the judg- 
ment of those whose duty it is to think first of the morale of 
those entitled to be heard. Shake not their confidence in the rep- 
resentatives and officials of their own Government. Let not the 
broken word of a great Republic be the gift to the appealing 
relative who asks for a promise kept and for the remains of him 
who in the flower of youth gave his all that the honor of this 
Republic might live. Gratitude should be evidenced by early 
action and not the neglect by further delay. I hope the efforts 
of the executive department will avail to remove all barriers at 
an early date, and let Congress supplement that effort. 

You can not abandon to foreign care the bodies of your sol- 
dier dead and be forgiven. No country can afford to forget 
its dead. No nation can live without gratitude in its heart. 
Commercialism will not perpetuate its life. Cold philosophy 
from those in high places will not satisfy the yearnings nor 
answer the prayers of those who ask for promises to be kept. 
No cold philosophy will satisfy the hearts of the bgreaved nor 
warm the love for country. 

The lives given at your call to save the freedom of the seas, 
to protect your commerce, should be more highly regarded than 
sunken cargoes, measured by dollars, the lives given that liberty 
and love and gratitude might endure. Do not forget the heart- 
strings while you guard the purse strings. The life of a nation 
is not in its gold, but it is in the heartbeat of a grateful and 
loving people, willing to do and die, where right and justice is 
placed above sordid gold. While a world revolution is going on 
you can not perpetuate its civilization upon dollars or on com- 
merce or on force, but it must rest upon the more sacred 
which you must preserve or your civilization will die. 
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Let relatives be allowed the privilege of erecting monuments 
of love over the graves of loved ones, upon which the tender 
hands of mothers, wives, and sisters can place flowers of affec- 
tion and moisten with tears of sorrow. They ask not for the 
Government care, but only their return, so they can care for 
them with their own hands. 

I have seen and heard from these stricken men, mothers, 
wives, and sisters and have told them of the promised word. 
Their letters have come and are still coming. The inquiry is, 
When? The answer rests with the agents and representatives 
of this Government. Those in high authority can hasten the 
day, and Congress can aid if it will. France will not stand in 
the way; if it does, I ask the question, Is there still the linger- 
ing fear of German aggression resting in the Frenchmen’s hearts 
that desires assurance in case of another war that they will 
more readily have American support by keeping the bodies of 
American dead buried on French soil, as hostages from the 
United States to inspire or compel her to protect the soil of 
France, where our soldiers lie? Let not this country surrender 
its right for their return for any such military reason, for the 
fear that the friendship of our country will wane if the dead 
are returned. We want them on no foreign soil but to rest on 
American soil near the homes that reared them. 

Does France fear that this country may not always manifest 
its friendship and that it needs the cemeteries of our dead on 
her soil to protect France in future years? 

If we love our dead and hold them in tender memory, we will 
bring them back and let them be cared for by loving hands that 
gave them in trust for our country’s sake, to be returned when 
the work was done on the battle line. Let France refuse and 
then that friendship may wane. 

We can not forget with safety those who defended the flag 
on foreign soil to vindicate the honor and integrity of our Goy- 
ernment. You owe a duty to the living soldiers, maimed and 
unmaimed, whom you sent 3,000 miles across the seas to mingle 
in the hell of battle, and you dare not forget the relatives of 
those who gave their life’s blood that this country might endure, 
Most of those that fell and died were mere youths, who had 
answered their country’s call, who loved their native land and 
believed in the gratitude of their country, and that they would 
be returned to be buried among their kin, and not left forgotten 
for all time on foreign soil. 

It has been suggested that they can not be brought back for 
three years. That is too long. If you sent across 2,000,000 in a 
few months, you can return a few thousand in a short time. The 
press states that the last of the A. E. F. soldiers have returned. 
It was promised that the bodies would be brought back shortly 
after the soldiers were returned. 

Will you make it impossible to enter any cemetery in this United 
States and to point to a monument erected over the grave of a 
single soldier who died in battle in France? The propaganda 
against bringing the bodies back will doubtless be used to in- 
fluence the action of the French Government. Let Congress 
speak, so France may know that the legislative and executive 
departments ask alike for early action. Speak now before it is | Sheridan; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to 
too late. the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri yields back A bill (H. R. 12030) granting a pension to James ©. Overbee; 
two minutes. 5 Saui Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Commit- 

Mr. BYRNES of 8 70 Carolina. 5 I ask unani- | tee on Invalid Pensions. 
mous consent to extend my remarks by inserting the figures 2 
from the hearings concerning the number of dead, the number PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 
in the hospitals, and the amount of money expended, and also Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury as to the Shank | were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
contract. | By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 12099) to establish addi- 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks | tional fish-cultural subsidiary stations in the State of Michigan; 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD as in- | to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
dicated. Is there objection? | By Mr. RAINEY of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 12100) to amend 

There was no objection. section 70 of “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws re- 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now | lating to the judiciary,” approved February 28, 1913; to the Com- 
rise. mittee on the Judiciary. - 

The motion was agreed to. By Mr. NICHOLS of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 12101) provid- 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- ing for the appointment of an additional district judge in and 
sumed the chair, Mr. Titson, Chairman of the Committee of the | for the eastern district of Michigan; to the Committee on the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- | Judiciary. 
mittee, having had under consideration the bill H. R. 12046, By Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 12102) to 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


Mr. Towner, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 
absence, until further notice, on account of public business. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
ask the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] a question. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. I just wanted to ask the gentleman if it 
would not be a wise idea, inasmuch as we have only 14 men here, 
to quit business for the afternoon? 

Mr. GOOD. I propose to. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 55 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wedues- 
day, January 28, 1920, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COSIMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
draft of proposed legislation permitting the acquisition of a 
site for distunt-control radio station in Porto Rico; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
report on the investigation of the claim of Charles S. Hood 
for payment for services in connection with the removal of the 
Modoc Indians to Oregon; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XII, 

Mr. DALE, from the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Treasury Department, to which was referred the bill (S. 3202 
granting leave of absence to officers of the Coast Guard, and 
for other purposes, reported the same without amendinent, 
accompanied by a report (No. 588), which said bill and report 
were referred to the House Calendar, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9996) granting an increase of pension to Emil 
A. Akerman; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 11765) granting a pension to Mary T. Tupper: 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. - 

A bill (H. R. 11872) granting a pension to William Francis 


the urgent deficiency bill, had come to no resolution thereon. provide and adjust penalties for violation of various navigation 
2 A laws, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Merchant 
BEROLEED BILLA SIGNED. Marine and Fisheries. 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported By Mr. ELLSWORTH: A bill (H. R. 12108) to aid in wind- 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of the fol- | ing up the affairs of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota; to the 
lowing title, when the Speaker signed the same: Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 11606. An act to authorize the county of Fountain, in By Mr. MOONEY: A bill (H. R. 12104) granting privilege of 
the State of Indiana, to construct a bridge across the Wabash | the floor and right to participate in debate to heads of executive 
River at the city of Attica, Fountain County, Ind. departments; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. GARLAND: Resolutions (H. Res. 450) directing the 
Committee on War Expenditures of the House of Representa- 
tives to make full investigation of all purchases of hardware 
and other articles and sales of the same made by the Goyern- 
ment during the war and up to the present time; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 12105) granting 
a pension to Carl L. Setchell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GOODALL: A bill (H. R. 12106) granting an increase 
of pension to Susanna A. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 12107) granting a 
pension to Robert H. Foote; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 12108) granting a 
pension to Lucile D. Murphey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 12109) for the 
relief of Leslie E. Drake; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 12110) granting an increase 
of pension to Elexious H. Conley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12111) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank P. Collins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 12112) granting a pen- 
sion to Francis P. Crane; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12113) granting a pension to Julia Gal- 
lagher; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12114) granting a pension to Rose M. Cher- 
bonnier; to the Committee on Pensions. > 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: A bill (H. R. 12115) granting a pen- 
sion to Agnes E. Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL: A bill (H. R. 12116) granting a pension 
to J. H. Clark; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bili (H. R. 12117) granting a pension 
to Elizabeth Purviance; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12118) granting a pension to Bert Rich; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RICKETTS: A bill (H. R. 12119) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Martha J, Hopkins; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RIDDICK: A bill (H. R. 12120) granting a pension 
to Mary Plum; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 12121) granting an increase of 
pension to Jacob H. Wisher; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WOOD of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 12122) granting an 
increase of pension to Eva Whittlebery; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1141. By Mr. BROWNING: Petition of citizens of Haddon- 
field, Camden County, N. J., favoring House bill 262; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1142. By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, protesting against the passage 
of’ House bill 4871; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

1143. By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of St. Charles 
(III.) Post No. 342, American Legion, favoring universal mili- 
tary training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1144. By Mr. GRIEST: Petition of Thomas Post. No. 84, 
Grand Army of the Republic, of Lancaster, Pa., urging Congress 
to pass an act to exile anarchists; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1145. Also, petition of Paul Revere Leber Post, No. 372, 
American Legion, of Columbia, Pa., urging drastic legislation 
against such organizations that are responsible for the Cen- 
tralia outrage, etc. ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1146. By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: Resolutions of the board 
of directors of the American State Bank, Oakwood, Mich., pro- 
testing against discontinuance of the work of widening and 
deepening the River Rouge; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

1147. Also, resolutions of the Michigan League of Home Dail- 
ies, favoring retention of the present zone postal law; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

1148. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of president of the 
` Maryland State College, urging legislation to strengthen the 
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farm-loan bank system; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

1149, Also, petition of the North Carolina Pine Box and 
Shook Manufacturers’ Association, of Baltimore, urging an 
increase in the appropriation for the forest products laboratory 
aioe Department of Agriculture; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

1150. Also, petition of Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, of Baltimore, Md., voicing its approval of the antistrike 
clause in the railroad legislation; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

1151. Also, petitions of W. E. Beveridge and J. ©. Knowles, 
of Baltimore, Md., protesting against the enactment of the peace- 
time sedition legislation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1152. Also, petition of 11 citizens of Baltimore, Md., urging 
retention of railroads under Government control for a period of 
two years; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

1153. By Mr. MacGREGOR: Petition of the American Feder- 
ation of Railroad Workers, of Lackawanna, N. Y., opposing 
the Esch-Cummins railroad bills now pending; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1154. Also, petition of the Sixty-fifth Regiment Veterans’ 
Association, relative to certain legislation; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1155. Also, petition of the Board of Trade of Akron, N. Y., 
indorsing House bill 10650; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1156. By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: Petition of citizens of 
Caryville, Tenn., relative to the high cost of living; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, 

1157. By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of William M. Haradon, of 
New York City, opposing the reduction of postage; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

1158. Also, petition of citizens of New York City, relative to 
certain legislation; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 7 

1159. Also, petition of the joint legislative board of the State 
of New York, of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, the Order 
of Railway Conductors, and the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, relative to certain railroad legislation; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1160. Also, petition of Mrs. Charles Neisel, a gold-star mother, 
against the return of the dead from the battle fields of France; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

1161. Also, petition of John J. O'Keefe, of New York City, 
opposing the League of Nations covenant and favoring submitting 
it to the vote of the pecple; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, January 28, 1920. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Almighty God, Thou dost call us to Thy service. Thou hast 
not separated Thyself from us. Thou hast sent messages to us 
from the skies and they have been recorded in the high and en- 
nobling impulses that arise out of our hearts and in our striving 
after the best and highest and truest. We pray Thee to guide 
us by Thine own counsel in the affairs of life that we may do 
Thy will and accomplish Thy purpose. For Christ's sake. 
Amen. 


On request of Mr. Curtis, and by unanimous consent, the read- 
ing of the Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 

TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an article by Prof. Philip Marshall 
Brown, professor of international law at Princeton University, 
in relation to the treaty and the Senate. It is taken from the 
New York Sun of yesterday. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recor», as follows: 


THE ATTEMPT TO COZRCE THE UNITED STATES SENATE—A PROTEST FROM 
THE PROFESSOR OF INTERNATIONAL LAW AT PRINCETON, : 


To the EDITOR OF THE SUN: : 

Sm: I desire to register a vigorous protest against the organ- 
ized moral coercion now being exerted on the Senate at a time 
when it should be most respected in the exercise of one of its 
most important functions, namely, the treaty-making power. 
The pressure which has been artificially stimulated and brought 
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to bear on the Senate by petitions, telegrams, delegations, and 
by the savage aitacks of the press is most insidious and 
dangerous. 

There are times of strong popular feeling when the Senate 
owes a duty to the American people to reserve its judgment 
and action in order to safeguard national interests. The kind 
of moral coercion now being exerted in favor of a daring inter- 
national experiment may be exerted again in a different situa- 
tion. What may be done by popular clamor in behalf of a 
League of Nations may also be done in behalf of industrial, 
socialistic, or bolshevistic projects. Do our people desire to 
see the Senate abdicate its high duties and obey the vox populi 
in times of unreasoning sentiment and excitement? Is repre- 
sentative government to degenerate to a popular referendum 
at any momeft in the market place or on the steps of the 
Capitol at Washington? 

The present organized effort to sway public feeling and to 
bring it to bear on the Senate is particularly reprehensible, 
because it savors of propaganda rather than of education. The 
war, among other things, has demonstrated what great results 
may be achieved in Liberty loans, Red Cross, Young Men’s 
Christian Association drives, and the like by propaganda 
through advertising and by scientific coercion. The method is 
simple: A few men of influence decide that the publie should 
support a certain cause. They organize most thoroughly; they 
secure immense funds for propaganda purposes; they adver- 
tise extensively; they induce others to follow rather unthink- 
ingly ; they arouse the churches and various other organizations 
to help; they circulafe petitions; feelings are stirred and the 
great idea is “put over.” We are then told that the people 
“demand” it. As a matter of fact, the American people, par- 
ticularly in the field of international affairs, which they little 
understand, only demand what they have cleyerly been induced 
to demand. 

I have had occasion of late to observe how some of the peti- 
tions for the League of Nations have been circulated. People 
have often signed. merely to oblige some earnest friend whose 
judgment and character they may highly regard. A general 
moral coercion has been brought to bear in certain communi- 
ties where one has been exposed to the unpleasant charge of 
lacking in idealism and sense if he has not been ready to sign, 

To assert that the American people have any adequate under- 
standing of the precise nature of the obligations involved in 
the League of Nations is obviously untrue. Their feelings and 
imagination may have been stirred; not their common sense, 
There are a considerable number, of course, who are moved by 
their generous idealism to gamble with the Nation’s destiny. I 
have talked with some who favor the league without reserva- 
tions who hold that if we later incur some obligation we did 
not forsee, we may then refuse to fulfill it! There are others, 
like Mr. Taft, who hold that if we can only “get our foot in 
the door,” we can later amend the covenant; this in the face of 
the fact that amendment is only possible through unanimous 
consent! 

A most significant commentary on the situation Hes in the 
fact that a much larger number of people favor reservations 
to-day than a few months age—among these some of the very 
leaders, such as Mr. Taft and Mr. Lowell, who have helped 
largely in creating public sentiment for the league. This fact 
alone should justify the prolonged delay in the ratification of 
the treaty. 

This artificial stimulus and direction of publie sentiment on 
the Senate at this time is particularly reprehensible when one 
considers the exact nature of the treaty-making power of that 
body as a responsible agent together with the President. It 
was a wise provision of the Constitution that placed the power 
to negotiate and the power to ratify in different hands. Many 
a time has the Senate performed a great patriotic service as 
well as a constitutional one in submitting treaties to a merci- 
less examination, and in some cases to revision. An excellent 
example of this was the first Hay-Pauncefote treaty, which 
failed to reserve the right of the United States to fortify the 
Panama Canal. Its revision by the Senate was plainly im- 
perative. 

This obligation to safeguard the interests of the United 
States through searching discussion and the revision of treaties 
is one that the Senate owes to the people of to-morrow as well 
as to the people of to-day. It is a function which the people 
themselves can not properly exercise. It is a duty imposed on 
the Senators by reason of their high position somewhat apart 
from popular ciamor and by their special opportunities for a 
wide comprehension of the international interests and responsi- 
bilities of the United States. It is a duty especially incumbent 
when the generous emotions of the American people have been 
roused, and when their sober second thought may not be ascer- 
tained until after some trying event or disaster they could not 
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have foreseen even though the Senate may have sought to adopt 
necessary precautions against just such a contingency. 

Finally, could anything be more reprehensible than that 
attitude of mind which could compromise on principles in order 
to facilitate the speedy ratification of the treaty? 

Compromise as to form obviously should not be dificult ; but 
the Senate is now being coerced into a sacrifice of principle. On 
the one side are those who believe in the principle of world 
cooperation to such an extent that they are willing to pledge 
the United States without any reservation whatever, written or 
mental. On the other side are those who believe in the principle 
that the United States must never become enmeshed in the 
European system of politics and must preserve a large measure 
of freedom of action on behalf of vital American interests as 
well as in behalf of world peace. 

The issue is so fundamental that, irrespective of personal and 
partisan prejudices, the Senate should never be dragooned into 
an unwilling and unwarranted surrender of principle, whether 
by one side or the other. Let either side win; but let there be 
no shameful compromise of principles. 

If the real object of popular sentiment is merely the speedy 
attainment of peace and the clarification of an ambiguous situa- 
tion, then let us restore a legal state of peace and reserve the 
discussion of principles for a time when reason can assert itself 
and the people of the United States can fully understand -the 
exact nature of the obligations they are asked to assume. Honor 
as well as prudence demands that they pledge no more than they 
are willing to fulfill. 


Paie MARSHALL Brown. 
PrrncerToN, N. J., January 26. 


SOUTHERN PORTS. 


Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, just now there is consider- 
able agitation about the use of southern ports. This has been 
brought about by the fact that during the war this country was 
unable to do its fereign import and expert business. through the 
ports of New York and Boston. The result is that after our 
experience in the war it is absolutely necessary, as it seems to 
me, that we should utilize our southern ports as well as the 
eastern ports. Not only is the South interested in this propo- 
sition, but the people of the Middle West are interested in it. 
Under these circumstances I was greatly delighted to-day to 
read in the Washington Post an editorial on southern ports, 
and I ask that it may be inserted in the Reconp as n part of my 
remarks. ‘ 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Reconp, as follows: 


SOUTHERN PORTS. 


“There are strong reasons back of the preferential railroad 
rates to southern ports in an effort to divert traffic from New 
York and Boston. These rates have been attacked by the trunk 
lines which run to the East from the interior of the country, 
but they are to be defended by a large delegation of business 
men from the Middle West, who realize that it is quite necessary 
to develop new ports if the United States is to become the lead- 
ing shipping Nation of the world in accordance with a national 
ambition. 

“Among the lessons taught by the war was the necessity of 
developing port facilities. The congestion at New York and 
Boston was so great as to seriously interfere with the shipment 
of troops and supplies to Europe, and as a result the ports of 
Newport News and Charleston were improved and facilities pro- 
vided which will make them very useful in accommodating the 
commerce of the United States in the future. 

“ Concentrated use of New York and Boston not only places 
a great strain upon those ports but it also congests the railroad 
lines which feed them. If Mobile, New Orleans, and Port Ar- 
thur, as well as other excellent harbors, are provided with ade- 
quate port facilities they will relieve the eastern ports and at 
the same time relieve the railroads leading to them. 

It is well recognized that the most promising field for Amer 
ican foreign trade is in South America and the Orient. This 
trade can best be served through South Atlantic and Gulf ports- 
which are the natural outlets for those destinations. 'There is 
no cause for alarm upon the part of New York and Boston, for 
they will have all the traffic they can accommodate if the hopes 
of this country are half realized. Clearly it is the duty of the 
Railroad Administration to make a preferential rate which will 
divert trade to southern ports, and it also is the duty of Con- 
gress to make adequate provision for terminals which will ac- 
commodate the traffic that is certain to result from such rates. 
This is not a question of favoring one section over another or of 
favoring certain railroads over others. It is a prudent move to 
take care of the foreign commerce that is to accrue to the United 
States,” 
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VISITORS AT NAVAL ACADEMY. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A statute of the United States re- 
quires the Presiding Officer in the month of January of each 
year to appoint on the part of the Senate four members of the 
visiting committee to the Naval Academy at Annapolis. In the 
discharge of that duty the Chair appoints the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Pacer], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCorsucx], 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pirraan], and the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry]. 

R MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Speaker had 
signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 8331. An act authorizing the Interstate Construction Cor- 
poration to construct a bridge across the Columbia River be- 
tween the States of Oregon and Washington, at or within 2 
miles westerly from Cascade Locks, in the State of Oregon, 
and granting a license to construct and maintain the approach 
to said bridge over property belonging to the Government of 
the United States; and 

II. R. 11606. An act to authorize the county of Fountain, in 
the State of Indiana, to construct a bridge across the Wabash 
River at the city of Attica, Fountain County, Ind. 


CLAIM OF CHARLES S. HOOD. (S. DOC, NO. 183). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report of an investigation of the claim of Charles 
S. Hood, a half-blood Modoc Indian, for payment for alleged 
services performed by him, which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 


STATE BANKS IN FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM (S. DOC. NO. 184). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the governor of the Federal Reserve Board, trans- 
mitting, in response to a resolution of the 19th instant, certain 
information relative to whether any method of coercion has 
been resorted to to compel State banks to join the Federal 
reserve system, which, with the accompanying paper, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and Currency and ordered 
to be printed. 


WASHINGTON & OLD DOMINION RAILWAY. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual 
report of the Washington & Old Dominion Railway for the year 
ended December 31, 1919, which was referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of San Francisco County 
Committee, American Legion, of San Francisco, Calif., praying 
for the enactment of legislation providing for increased pay 
for officers and enlisted men now serving in the Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Theodore Roosevelt Post, 
No. 26, American Legion, of Santa Rosa, Calif., praying for 
the enactment of legislation to increase the productive agri- 
cultural area of the Imperial and Coachella Valleys, Calif., 
which was referred to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion of Arid Lands. 

Mr. MYERS presented a petition of the Commercial Club, 
of Culbertson, Mont., praying for the enactment of legislation 
to provide seed grain for 1920 planting to drouth-stricken 
farmers, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr, WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1003) for the relief of Jesse L. Clay, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
896) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them severally without amendment 
and submitted reports thereon; 

A bill (S. 175) for the relief of Kny-Scheerer Corporation 
(Rept. No. 397) ; 

A bill (S. 2292) for the relief of the William Gordon Corpora- 
tion (Rept. No. 398); and 
8 (S. 3381) for the relief of Gertrude Lustig (Rept. 

0. 5 

Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3792) to reorganize and in- 
crease the efficiency of the United States Army, and for other 
purposes, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No, 400) thereon. 


Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the joint resolution (II. J. Res. 80) to 
correct an error in the wording of the appropriation of $71,000 
made in the act approved July 9, 1918, and to authorize the 
Secretary of War to pay said sum to respective parties entitled 
thereto, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 401) thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. KELLOGG: 

A bill (S. 8809) to provide for the purchase of a site for and 
8 construction of a public building at South St. Paul, Minn.; 
an 

A bill (S. 3810) to provide for the purchase of a site for and 
the construction of a public building at Montevideo, Minn.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 3811) granting an increase of pension to Francis M. 
Williams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 3812) granting an increase of pension to John B. 
Du Roy (with accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

DEPARTMENT OF ATR. 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 3348) to create a department of 
air, defining the powers and duties of the director thereof, pro- 
viding for the organization, disposition, and administration of a 
United States air force, creating the United States air reserve 
force, and providing for the deyelopment of civil and commercial 
aviation, which was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 


REVENUE FROM CUSTOMS. 


Mr. CALDER submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $1,000,000 for collecting the revenue from customs, etc., 
intended to be proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 12046) making 
appropriations to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1920, and prior fiscal years, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 11368, the Indian appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded t> consider the bill (H. R. 11868) mak- 
ing appropriation for the current and contingent expenses of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations 
with various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1921, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Indian Affairs with amendments. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent that the formal read- 
ing of the bill may be dispensed with and that the bill be read 
for amendment, the amendments of the committee to be first 
acted upon. A 

Mr. HARRISON. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will have to be formally 
read then. 

Mr. CURTIS. I hope the Senator from Mississippi will with- 
draw his objection. I think we will have no trouble with the 
item in which he is interested when we reach it. The course I 
propose is the usual one and will save time. 

Mr. HARRISON. Very well; I will withdraw the objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the formal read- 
ing of the bill will be dispensed with, and the bill will be read 
for action upon the amendments of the committee. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Harris Nelson Smith, Md. 
Ball Harrison New Smith, S. C, 
Bankhead Hitchcock Nugent Smoot 
Brandegee Johnson, 8. Dak. Overman Spencer 
Calder Jones, Wash Page Sterlin: 
Capper Kellogg Phelan Sutherland 
Chamberlain Kenyon Phipps Townsend 
Culberson Kin Pittman Wadsworth 
Curtis Kirby Poindexter Walsh, Mass. 

ial Lodge Robinson Walsh, Mont, 
Edge MeCormick Sheppard arren 
Fernald McKellar Sherman Watson 

erry McLean Simmons Wolcott 
Hale MeNary Smith, Ga. 

Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce the absence of 


the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norrıs] on official business, 


. 
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He is attending a meeting of the subcommittee of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. i 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I desire to state on behalf of the junior Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. TrRrAmmELL] that he is confined to his 
bed by illness, and is therefore unavoidably detained at his 
home. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I wish to announce the absence of my col- 
lengue [Mr. UnpERwoop] on official business. 

Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce that the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Swanson] is detained by illness in his family. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECKHAM], the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. HENDERSON], the Senator from Colorado 
[ Mr. THOMAS], and the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] 
are detained from the Senate by illness. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. RaNSDETLLI, and the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Myers] are absent on official business, 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Fifty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Secretary 
will proceed with the reading of the bill. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs 
was, under the head of “Irrigation on Indian reservations 
(reimbursable),“ on page 8, line 1, after the word “one,” to 
strike out “Sand Creek, agency and miscellaneous projects: 
Klamath Reservation, $6,100"; and in line 3, after “ $1,000,” 
to strike out “ Colville Reservation, $6,000; total, $13,000,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

Irrigation district 1: Round Valley Reservation, Calif., $1,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 17, after the word 
“ five,” to strike out “Southern Ute Reservation, Pine River 
project, 88,000“; and in line 22, after the word“ total,” to strike 
out “$67,000” and insert “$59,000,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

Irrigation district 5: San Juan Reservation, $20,000; New Mexico 
Pueblos, $11,000; Zuni Reservation, $9,800; Navajo and Hopi, miscel- 
laneous projects, nenna Tes-nos-pos, Moencopi Wash, Capt. Tom 
Wash, and Red Lake, $18,200; total, $59,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, line 12, after the words 
“ Geological Survey,” to strike out “$4,000” and insert“ $2,000,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

For cooperative stream gauging with the United States Geological 
Survey. $2,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, after line 17, to insert: 


Irrigation district 1: Sand Creek, agency and miscellancous projects, 


Klamath Reservation, $6,100; Colville Reservation, $6,000; i non 
; the 


district 5: Southern Ute Reservation, Pine River project, $8, 
above amounts to be paid out of tribal funds; reimbursable under such 
rules, regulations, and conditions as the Secretary of the Interior may 
prescribe. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, line 10, after the word 
reservations,“ to strike out “ $224,185” and insert $222,185,” 
so as to read: — 


In all, for irrigation on Indian reservations, $222,185, reimbursable 
as provided in the act of August 1, 1914 (88 Stat. L., p. 582): Pro- 
vided, That no part of this appropriation shall be expended on any irri- 
gation system or reclamation project for which public funds are or 
may be otherwise available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Suppressing 
liquor traffic,” on page 6, line 20, after the word “ Indians,” to 
strike out “$75,000” ond insert “$65,000,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

For the suppression of the traffic in intoxicating liquors among In- 
dians, $65,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Relieving dis- 
tress, ete,” on page 7, line 1, after the word “sanatoria,” to 
strike out “$330,000” and insert “$365,000”; in line 15, after 
the word “Oklahoma,” to strike out “$35,000” and insert 
830,000“; and in line 23, after the words South Dakota,” to 
strike out “$10,000” and insert “$8,000,” so as to make the 
clause read: 


8 and other contagious and infectious diseases, ineludin 
ortation of pest 
rovided further, Tha 

medical and 


000; 
t this appropriation may be eneral 
cal treatment i a Indians, including the maintenance 
and operation o es hospitals, where no other funds are applicable 
or available for t pu : Provided further, That out of the ap- 
propriation herein author there shall be available for the mainte- 
nance of the sanatoria and hospitals hereinafter named, and for inci- 
dental and all other expenses for their proper conduct and Managemen 
paps | ‘Bey of employees, repairs, equipment, in improvements, no 
to e following nmounts : Blackfeet Hospital, Montana, Pca 
Carson Hospital, Nevada, $10,000; Cheyenne and Arapahoe Hospital, 


Hospital, Oklah 
30,000 ; Fort Lapwai Sanatorium, Idaho, $40,000 ; $i Sana ‘am 


ew Mexico, sents Mescalero Hospital, New exico, 10,000 ; 
Navajo Sanatorium, Ari: , $10,000; Pima Ho ital, Arizona 10,000; 
Phoenix Sanatorium, Arizona, $40,000 e Hospital, Wa on, 


000 
Innebago Hi 


; Jicarilla Hospital, New 1 
Truxton Canyon 7 — 
aa t can n eamp hospital, Arizona, Tooo. Indian Oasis Hospi 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Support of In- 
dian schools,” on page 8, line 10, after the word “than,” to 
strike out “ fifty ” and insert“ forty ” ; in line 11, before the word 
“pupils,” to strike out “one hundred” and insert “ seventy- 
five”; and in line 18, after the word “than,” to strike out 
“ten” and insert “ eight," so as to make the clanse read: 

For support of Indian da 
vided for, and other educational and industrial purposes in connection 


therewith, $1,600, ed, That not to exceed $40,000 of this 
8 may be 5 for the support and itt of deaf and dumb or 


$10,000 ; 


75 pupils, respectively, shall be discontinued on or before the beginnin 
of the fiscal Fase 1921. ntinue ch rd 


schools, to the limit of the capacity of said schools: Provided fareh ets 
and are hereby, discontinued on or before the beginning of the 10541 
year 1921: And provided further, That all moneys OF agrees for any 
School discontinued pursuant to this act or for ot! 

returned eee 


tions as may be nece to se- 
cure the enrollment and regular attendance of eligible Indian children 
who ore wards of the Government in schools maintained for their 
benefit by the United States or in public schools: Provided further, 
That not more than $200,000 of the amount herein 1 pegtene may 
be 5 for the tuition of Indian children enrolled in the public 
schools : wig degen further, That no part of this appropriation shall 
be used for the support of Indian day and industrial schools where 
specific appropriation is made, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Indian school 
transportation,” on page 10, line 9, after the word “ training,” 
to strike out “ $70,000” and insert “ $68,000,” so as to make the 
clause read: 


For collection and transportation of pupils to and from Indian and 
public schools, and for placing school pop Is, with the consent of their 
arents, under the care and control of white families qualified to give 
hem moral, industrial, and educational training, $68,000: Provided, 
That not exceeding $5,000 of this sum may be u for obtaining re- 
muneratiye emplo ment for Indian youths and, when necessary, for pay- 
ment of transportation and other expenses to their places of employ- 
ment: Provided further, That where practicable the transportation and 
mses of pupils shall be refunded and shall be returned to the appro- 
priation from which paid. ‘The provisions of this section shall also 
apply W paus Indian pupils of school age under 21 years of age brought 
om aska, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Industrial work 
and care of timber,” on page 11, line 10, after the word “ In- 
dians,” to strike out “ $465,000” and insert “ $460,000," so as to 
read: 


For the purposes of preserving living and growing timber on Indian 
reservations and allotments, and to educate Indians in the proper care 
of forests; for the employment of suitable persons as matrons to teach 
Indian women and girls housekeeping and other household duties, for 
necessaty traveling expenses of such matrons, and for furnishing neces- 
sary equipments and supplies and renting quarters for them where 
necessary ; for the conducting of experiments on Indian school or agency. 
farms designed to test the possibilities of soil and climate in the culti. 
vation of trees, grains, vegetables, cotton, and fruits, and for the em- 
plo; nt of practical farmers and stockmen, in addition to the agency 
and school farmers now 8 for necessary traveling expenses of 
such farmers and stockmen and for furnishing necessary equipment and 
supplies for them; and for superintending and directing farming and 
stock raising among Indians, $460,000, of which sum not less than 
$75,000 shall be used for the employment of field matrous. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Telegraphing 
and telephoning,” on page 12, line 17, after the word“ Washing- 
ton,” to strike out “$8,000” and insert $7,500,” so as to make 
the clause read: 

For telegraph and telephone toll messages on business pertaining to 
the Indian Service sent and recelved by the Bureau of Indian airs 
at Washington, $7,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of Court costs,” 
on page 12, line 24, after the words “ public lands,” to strike out 
„1,000“ and insert“ $800," so as to make the clause read: 


For witness fees and other legal expenses incurred in suits instituted 
in behalf of or against Indians involving the question of title to lands 
allotted to them, or the right of po ion of personal property held 
by them, and in heari set by the United States local land officers to 
determine the rights of Indians to public lands, 8800: Provided, That 
ae part of this appropriation shall be used in the payment of attorneys’ 
ees. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, under the head “ Pay of judges of 
Indian courts,’ on page 13, line 12, after the word “ exist,“ to 
strike out “$8,000” and insert “$7,000,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

47.000 pay of judges of Indian courts where tribal relations now exist, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, after line 3, to strike out: 

COMPETENCY COMMISSIONS. 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to expend not less than $25,000 ont of applicable funds in 
the work of determining the competency of Indians by competency com- 
missions on Indian reservations outside of the Five Civilized in 
Oklahoma, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Determining 
heirs,” on page 15, line 22, after the word “ provided,” to strike 
out: : 

Provided further, That in the absence of any good faith contest on a 
question of fact material and releyant to the determination of the heirs 
of an Indian decedent, no fee shall be c against the 
such Indian decedent under the provisiors of this paragrap 
final order determining the heirs of such decedent shall have been made 
within one year after the death of such decedent, if such decedent died 
subsequent to June 1, 1920; if such decedent died prior to June 1, 
1920, then such final order must be made prior to May 1, 1921, or no 
fee shall be chargeable against the estate of such decedent. 


So as to make the clause read: 


r 
further, That hereafter upen a 
or restricted Indian pro; 


is more $20; 
value of the the decedent is $3,000 but not more than 
the sum of $25, and where the appraised value of the esta 
decedent is $5,000 or over, the sum of > 9 05 which amount shall be ac- 
counted for and paid in the Treasury of the United States; and a report 
be made annually to Congress by the Secretary of the Interior on 
or before the first Monday in December of all moneys collected and de- 
posited as herein provided: Provided further, That the provisions of this 
2 shall not apply to the Osage Indians nor to the Five Civilized 
ibes of Oklahoma. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Suppressing 
contagious diseases among live stock of Indians,” on page 17, 
line 22, after the word “ prescribe,” to strike out “ $50,000” and 
insert “ $40,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

For reimbursing Indians for live stock which may be hereafter de- 
stroyed on account of being infected with dourine or other contagious 
diseases, and for expenses connection with the work of eradicating 
and preventing such diseases, to be expended under such rules and regu- 
lations as the — of the Interior may prescribe, $40,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “Advertisement 
for sale of Indian lands (reimbursable),” on page 18, after 
line 16, to insert: 

That hereafter the Commissioner of Indian Affairs may authorize the 
printing and issuing by Indian schools of such journals, 5 
periodicals, and other publications as, in his judgment, will aid in the 
education and civilization of the Indians: Provided, That no new publi- 
cations shall be printed or issued at any Indian school. 

Mr. SMOOT. I make the point of order against that amend- 
ment as being general legislation upon an appropriation bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. The amendment is subject to the point of order, 
Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is sustained. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, 
on page 18, after line 22, to insert: 

That any disbursing agent of the Indian Service, with the approval 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, may authorize a clerk employed 
in his office to act in his place and discharge all the duties devolved 
upon him by law or regulations during such time as he be unable to 
perform the duties of his position because of absence, physical disability, 
‘or other disqualifying circumstances: Provided, That the official bond 
given by the disbursing agent to the United States shall be held to cover 
and apply to the acts of the employee authorized to act in his 4 5 Who 
shall give bond to the disbursing agent in such sums as the latter may 
req and with respect to any and all acts performed by him while 
acting for his rineipal, shalt be subject to all the liabilities and penalties 
prescribed by law for official misconduct of disbursing agents. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, line 23, after the 
words “to be,” to strike out “covered into the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts” and insert “used for defraying, in 
whole or in part, the administrative expenses of the Indian fleld 


service of the particular reservation where such lands, or the 
timber thereon, are sold, leased, or assigned,” so as to make the 
clause read: 


proceeds 

whole or in part, the administrative expenses of the Indian field service 
of the cular reservation where such lands, or the timber thereon, 
„ leased, or h 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “Arizona,” on 
page 20, line 14, after the word “improvements,” to strike out 
“$15,000” and insert “$12,500”; and in line 16, after the words 
“in all,” to strike out “$162,500” and insert “$160,000,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

For soppor and education of 700 Indian pupils at the Indian school 
at Phoenix, Ariz., and for pay of superin ent, $142,500; for general 
repairs and Siac $12,500; for remodeling ice plant, £5,000 ; 
in all, $160,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21, line 9, after “page 
278,” to strike out 853,400“ and insert $50,000"; nnd in line 
11, after the words “in all,” to strike out “$89,400” and insert 
“$86,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

For continuing the construction of the necessar. 
for the utilization of water from the pumping plant on the Colorado 
River Indian Reservation, as provided the act of April 4, 1910 (36 
Stat. L., p. 273), $50,000; and for eye eae on an rota the 
pranping, plant, canals, and structures, $36,000 ; all, $56,000, reim- 

ursable as provided in the aforesaid act. t 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, line 6, after the word 
“reservations,” to strike out “$40,000” and insert “$35,000,” 
sọ as to make the clause read: 

For continuing the development of a water supply, for the Navajo and 
Hopi Indians on the Navajo, Moqui, Pueblo, Bonito, San Juan, and 
Western Nayajo Reservations, $35,000, reimbursable out of any funds 
of said Indians now or hereafter available. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, line 2, after “$150,000,” 
to insert “ to be immediately available,” so as to make the clause 
read: 

For completing the construction by the Indian Service of a dam with a 
bridge superstructure*‘and the necessary controlling works for divert- 
ing water from the Gila River for the irrigation of Indian land and 
Indian allotments on the Gila River Indian Reservation, Ariz., as 
recommended by the Board of Engineers of the United States Army in 
paragraph 217 of its report to the Secretary of War of February 14, 
1914 ( Doc. No. 791), $150,000, to be immediately available, reim- 
bursable as provided in section 2 of the act of August 24, 1912 (37 
Stat. L., p. 522): d, That the limit of cost of the said dam 
and . fixed by the act of May 25, 1918 (40 Stat. L., p. 569), is 
hereby nged from $250,000 to $400,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, line 13, after $75,000,” 
to insert “to be immediately available,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

For completing the construction by the Indian Service of a diversion 
dam and necessary contr works for diverting water from the 
Gila River at a site above Florence, Ariz., as provided by the act 
of May 18, 1916 (89 Stat. L., p. 130), $75,000, to be immediately 
available: Provided, That the total cost is hereby changed from 
$175,000 to $250,000, to remain available until ed, reimbursable 
as provided by the aforesaid act of May 18, 1916. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, line 1, after the word 
Indians,“ to insert “ what part by the county, and what part 
by the State of Arizona,” so as to make the clause read: 

That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed 
to make an investigation of the conditions on the Papago Indian Reser- 
yation in Arizona, with respect to the . of constructing a road 
between Ajo and Tucson, across said reservation, and to submit his 
report thereon to Congress on the first Monday in December, 1920, 
which report shall include a recommendation by the said Secretary as 
to what 8 part of the construction of said road should be 

aid by the United States on behalf of the Papago Indians, what part 
by the county, and what part by the State of Arizona. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, on page 25, line 1, after the 
word “county,” I move to insert the words “of Pima.” 

Mr. CURTIS. There is no objection to that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There being no objection, the 
amendment of the Senator from Arizona to the amendment of 
the committee is agreed to. In the absence of objection, the 
amendment as amended is agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, 
on page 25, after line 2, to insert: 

For construction of Aa Kayna to two bridges over the Little 
Colorado and Canon Diablo Rivers, near the Leupp Indian Agency, 
Ariz., appropriations for which were made by the act of June 30, 191 


canals and laterals 
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$3,500, or so much thereof as may be necessary to be immediately 
available, reimbursable from the tribal funds of the Navajo Indians, 
in addition to the unexpended balance of the appropriations for the 
construction of said bridges, which is hereby made available for the 
approaches, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 25, after line 11, to insert: 


For payment of not to exceed one-fourth the cost of the construction 
of a steel bridge and approaches thereto across the Salt River on the 
Salt River Indian Reservation, near Lehi, Maricopa County, Ariz., 
$15,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be available only 
upon completion of the said bridge and its approaches by the State of 
Arizona, the county of Maricopa, or the city of Phoenix, to the satis- 
faction of the Secretary of the Interior and in conformity with plans 
approved by him, at the location mentioned in the sai . 
report to Congress dated December 4, 1919 (II. Doc. No. 474. 66th 
Cong., 2d sess,), pursuant to the act of June 80, 1919 (41 Stat. L., p. 
11), and upon payment by the said State of Arizona, county of 
Maricopa, and city of Phoenix, in equal proportions of not less than 
three-fourths the total cost of said bridge and its approaches : Provided, 
That should the total cost of said bridge exceed the sum of $60,000, 
the total liability of the United States shall be limited to the $15,000 
hereby appropriated: And provided further, That the said county of 
Maricopa shall agree to defray all ex es of the maintenance and 
repair of said bridge and its approaches and to keep same in good 
condition at all times. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 8, under the head of 
California,” on page 27, line 14, after “$10,500,” to insert 
“to be immediately available and,” so as to make the clause 
read: 


For continuing the construction of a road from Hoopa to Weitchpec, 
on the . ay Valley Reservation, In Humboldt 2 Calif., in con- 
formity with plans approved by the Secretary of the Interior, $10,500, 
to be immediately available and to be reimbursed out of any funds of 
the Indians of said reservation now or hereafter placed to their credit 
in the Treasury of the United States, in accordance with the Indian 
appropriation act of May 25, 1918 (40 Stat. L., pp. 570, 571.). 


The amendment was agreed to, 
The next amendment was, on page 28, after line 10, to insert: 


FLORIDA, 


Sec. 4. For relief of distress among the Seminole Indians in Florida, 
and for purposes of their civilization. and education, $10,000, including 
the construction and equipment of necessary buildings. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will be authorized to renumber the sections of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Idaho,” on page 
28, in line 18, after the word “employees,” to strike out 
“ $30,000 ” and insert“ $29,000,” so as to make the clause read: 


Sec. 5. For support and civilization of Indians on the Fort Hall 
Reservation in Idaho, including pay of employees, $29,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, line 21, after the word 
“ system,” to strike out “$55,700” and insert“ 850,000,“ so as 
to read: 


For ce rage ee and operation of the Fort Hall irri- 
gation system, 850,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 28, line 21, after $50,000, 
to strike out: 


Provided, That expenditures hereunder for improvements shall be re- 
imbursable to the United States in accordance with the provisions of 
the act of March 1, 1907: Provided, That the provisions of the act of 
March 1, 1907 (84 Stat., p. 1024), and the act of April 4, 1910 (36 
Stat., p. 274), requiring the sale of water rights in this system for 
lands in private ownership at $6 per nere are hereby repealed and that 
hereafter water rights in this system shall be sold at the actual per 
acre cost of the construction of such system: Provided further, at 
the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to collect from the 
white landowners under the said system the sum of $10 per acre for 
each acre of land owned by such white persons for which water for irri- 
gation purposes can now be delivered through such system and to 
expend the money so collected for continuing the construction, enlarge- 
ment, and improvement of the said system, in accordance with e 
report heretofore made by a board consisting of the chief engineer of 
the United States Indian Service, the State engineer of the State of 
Idaho, and an engineer representing the Fort Hall Water Users’ Asso- 
ciation : Provided, however, That no such money sball be so expended 
unless and until the holders of private lands which haye heretofore 
acquired a water right in the said system, under the aforesaid acts, at 
$G per acre, shall have entered into agreement with the Secretary of 
the Interior to pay in addition to such $6 per acre an amount which 
shall equal the actual per acre cost of the construction of such sys- 
tem: Provided further, That the provision of the aforesaid act of 
March 1, 1907, requiring the payment of the water-right charges to be 
made in five equal annual installments is hereby repealed: Provided 
further, That the $10 per acre to be collected as herein provided for 
shall be credited on a per acre basis in fayor of the land half of 
which it shall have been paid and be deducted from the total per acre 
charge assessable against said land when the amount of such total 
charge can be determined: And provided further, That further payments 
to be applied on the construction cuarges of such system shall be made 
under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may 

rescribe: And provided further, That the Secretary of the Interior Is 
fereby authorized to collect from the white landowners under the said 
system the sum of $10 per acre for each acre of land to which water 
for irrigation purposes can be delivered from the said system, which 
sum shall be credited on a per acre basis in favor of the land in bebalf 


of which it shall have been paid and be deducted from the total per 
acre charge assessable against said land when the amount of such total 
charge can be determined, and the total amount so collected, including 
any moneys collected from Indian allottees, shall be available for ex- 
8 under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, for con- 
inuing the construction work on the said system. 


And insert: 


Provided, That the provisions of the act of March 1, 1907 (34 Stat., 
p. 1024), and the act of April 4, 1910 (36 Stat., p. 274), requiring the 
sale of water rights in this system for Jand in private 8 at 
$6 per acre, are hereby repealed with respect to future sales of water 
rights, and that hereafter water rights this system shall be sold 
at the actual per acre cost of the construction of such system: Provided 
33 That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to col- 
ect from the white landowners under the said system the sum of not 
see $10 1 acre for each acre of land owned by such white 

rsons for which water for irrigation purposes can now be delivered 

rough such system and to expend the money so collected for continu- 
ing the construction, enlargement, and improvement of the said system 
in accordance with the opar heretofore made by a board consisting 
of the chief engineer of the United States Indian Service, the State 
ure of the State of Idaho, and an engineer representing the Fort 
Hall Water Users’ Association: Provided, however, That no such mone 
shall be so expended unless and until the holders of private lands which 
have heretofore acquired a water right in the said system, under the 
aforesaid acts, at $6 por acre, and who require or take additional 
water, shall have entered into agreement with the Secretary of the 
Interior to pay their pro rata share of the cost of the enlargement and 
the improvement of the eaid system as hereinbefore provided for: 
Provided further, That the amounts to be collected from the water 
users as herein grovined for shall be credited on a per acre basis in 
favor of the land on behalf of which it shall have been paid and be 
deducted from the total per acre charge assessable against such land 
when the amount of such total charge can be determined: And provided 
further, That further payments to be applied on the construction charges 
of such system shall be made under such rules and regulations as the 
Secretary of the Interior may prescribe. 

Mr. NUGENT. I move to amend the committee amendment 
by striking out the word “the,” the third word in line 11, on 
page 30, and inserting the words “ such new.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I think that amendment should be made, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. In the amendment of the committee, on 
page 30, line 11, before the word “white,” it is proposed to 
strike out “the” and insert “ such new.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
to the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. NUGENT. I move a further amendment, namely, to 
strike out the word “ now“ on line 14, page 30. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, if I understand the 
matter aright, that amendment will be inconsistent with what 
precedes it. I understand that it is intended by the first part 
of the amendment to exact in the future the actual cost of the 
system, whatever it may be, which, as I understand from such 
information as has come to me, is somewhere about $25 an acre. 
Now, if it is intended to exact of the new water-right owners 
but $10 an aere, it will be quite inconsistent with the provisions 
that go before. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. NUGENT. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. I did not hear the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am adverting to the change sug- 
gested by the Senator from Idaho, namely, to strike out the 
word “the” in line 11 and to substitute therefor the words 
“such new,” so that it will read: 

That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to collect 
from such new white landowners under the said system the sum of not 
exceeding $10 per acre. 

But in the initial paragraph it is provided that future sales 
of water rights shall be at the actual cost of construction. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I think that will be covered 
by an amendment which the Senator will offer a little later on, 
whereby the present water users—that is, the old claimants— 
will be required to pay for whatever additional water they take 
under the extended or enlarged project. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Yes; but the amendment now pro- 
posed by the Senator will give to the new owners their water 
at $10 an acre, though it will cost the Government presumably 
$25 or more for the purpose of establishing it. 

Mr. CURTIS. No; the Senator is mistaken about that. They 
must pay the actual per acre cost. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then what is the significance of 
this? 

Mr. CURTIS. They take the $10 payment and use it for 
extending and énlarging the project. That is the intention. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If that is the idea, then the amend- 
ment should not be adopted, because it is not “such new land- 
owners“ at all; it is the old landowners who are called upon 
to contribute this $10 per acre. That is to say, that is a partial 
payment upon the amount to be paid by them; and yet I do 
not understand that, because the old landowners were to get 
their water at $6 an acre. 
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Mr. CURTIS. The old landowners were to get their water at 
$6 an acre. This amendment was drawn so as not to disturb 
the old contracts, but to make the old landowners pay for 
whateyer additional water they take at the per acre cost. The 
new landowners were to take the water at the per acre cost, 
but to pay $10 down, where the other people had only paid $6, 
to be used as a fund to enlarge the system. The Senator will 
notice in lines 7 and 8: 

That hereafter water rights in this system shall be sold at the actual 
per acre cost of the construction of such system. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Now, as I have stated to the committee a 
good many times, I knew nothing about irrigation, so I requested 
the department to prepare this item, and they prepared it with 
that object in view. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. NUGENT] 
was of the idea that if this change was not made and the word 
“ new ” inserted in the first place and then the other amendment 
made further down, there would have to be an agreement reached 
with the old water users, which could not be had. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, Mr. President, the pay- 
ment of $10 per acre can not possibly apply to the old owners, 
because they are to get the thing at $6 per acre. 

Mr. CURTIS. They already have it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly; but it must apply to the 
new ones. 

Mr, CURTIS. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But if the Senator from Kansas 
will give me his attention, it will be observed that this $10 per 
acre is to be paid by such white persons as can now secure 
water through such system. If they can now secure water 
through such system, you do not need to extend the thing in 
order to accommodate them. That obviously applies to those 
who can get the water now; and those who can get the water 
now are entitled to get it at $6 an acre. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is, they are entitled to what they can 
get under the system as it is, but for whatever additional water 
is given them they must pay the additional cost. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But it does not say so. 

Mir. CURTIS. That was the intention of the amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not think the language con- 
veys that idea at all. 

Mr. NUGENT. Mr. President, in order to provide for that 
mutter I have, and will suggest, another amendment which 
probably will cover the objection raised by the Senator from 
Montana. Let me say, Mr. President, that the committee 
amendment was drafted, according to my understanding, by 
the department, and it was concurred in, in part, by the Idaho 
delegation in the House, as well as by a number of persons 
who are settlers upon the Fort Hall reclamation project, and 
who are vitally interested in it, and if it is agreeable to them, 
they being the interested parties, as a matter of course, I have 
no objection to raise to it. I have suggested these amendments, 
however, solely for the purpose of making it plain that there 
shall be no further charge than $6 an acre against the set- 
tlers who located on that project in accordance with the act 
of Congress of 1907 and the act of Congress of 1910, under 
whieh they were to secure their water rights at $6 per acre. 
I doubt, of course, whether any action could be taken by this 
Congress that would deprive those people of their vested rights 
under the enactments to which I have referred; but in order 
to make it certain that the Secretary of the Interior shall be 
authorized to dispose of further water rights on that project, 
and that such further disposition would refer to new settlers, 
I have offered the amendment which specifically provides that 
as to such new landowners the price to be paid by them for 
water shall be $10 per acre for such water as can be delivered 
through the system as at present constructed; and, further, I 
have prepared an amendment by which I ask to strike out, on 
line 24, page 80, the words “and who require or take additional 
water” and insert the words “and who may apply for addi- 
tional water,” so that those who apply for additional water 
shall be obliged to pay the pro rata cost of construction neces- 
sary to furnish said water. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I simply want to 
express the view that the language of this bill does not in any 
wise whatever accomplish what evidently is in the minds of 
those who are responsible for it. I understand the idea is that 
the old settlers are to have their water at $6 an acre, that the 
new owners are to have their water at $25 an acre, and that 
they are to pay $10 down, whenever water is delivered to them, 
on the actual cost price, whatever it may be; but that is not 
expressed in this bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. And that the present holders shall pay the 
actual per acre cost of all additional water furnished them, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is the intention. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. But that idea is not expressed 


by this language, and it is perfectly plain that it is not. Let 
me read it, and ask the attention of the Senators to it: 
That the provisions of the act of March 1907, * * è requir- 


ing the sale of water ts in — Stg for > Fal E Ep RE A 
per acre, are repeal respect to future sales of water 
rights, and that hereafter water 


ts in this system shall be sold at 
the actual per acre cost of the čo: ction of such system. 


That is to say, that all those to whom water is now available, 
without any additional expenditure or expense whatever, get 
their water at $6 an acre. The remainder, however—those who 
get their water by reason of future expenditures—will be obliged 
to pay the actual cost of the water, whatever it may be. : 

The bill continues: 

Provided further, That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby author- 
ized to collect from 

According to the amendment— 
such new landowners— 

That is to say, those landowners who hereafter will be required 
to pay the $25 an acre— 
under the said system the sum of not exceeding ur per acre for each 
acre of land owned by such white persons for which water for irrigation 
purposes can now be delivered. 

You can not deliver any water now except to those who are 
entitled to their water at $6 an acre; and it is only those to 
whom water can be delivered in the future, by reason of the new 
and additional expenditures, that will be called upon to pay the 
$10 per acre. 

Mr. CURTIS. I catch the Senator's point. I will suggest to 
the Senator from Idaho that that could be covered by making 
an addition to his amendment, reading and the present holders 
who require or take additional water.” 

Mr. NUGENT. I doubt very much whether that is necessary, 
and for this reason: The system is already completed to a cer- 
tain point, and this committee amendment, as prepared by the 
department, provides, in the first instance, that no more water 
rights shall be sold for $6 per acre, and that the Secretary may 
sell new water rights at the rate of $10 per acre for water for 
irrigation purposes which can now be delivered. “‘ Now be deliv- 
ered” necessarily means “can be delivered through the system 
as it is at present constructed”; and, further, the amendment 
provides that that money shall not be expended in the further 
completion of the project until such time as the settlers who are 
now in there, and who desire to have additional water for irriga- 
tion purposes, enter into such contract with the Secretary of the 
Interior, as the amendment provides for the payment of their 
pro rata share of the cost of construction. I will ask the chair- 
man of the committee whether that is not correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think itis. As I say, I know nothing about 
irrigation, but I think the matter is covered in line 24— 
and who r or take additional water, shall have entered into agree- 
ment with the of the Interior to pay their rata share of 
the cost of the e ent the improvement of the said system as 
hereinbefore provided for. 

But by repeating the words above, it seems te me, it could be 
very easily covered. 

Mr. NUGENT. It is a matter of no consequence to me in what 
language this amendment is couched, so long as the purpose is 
attained; and if the Senator has any suggestions to make with 
respect to a change of language, I shall be glad to have him 
do so. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am simply trying to call atten- 
tion to the faet that you are not aecomplishing what you evi- 
dently have in mind. I do not care about the matter at all, but 
I refer to the language suggested by the Senator from Idaho. 
He wants to have it read “ such new landowners.” ‘That is evi- 
dently inappropriate, because no new landowners have been re- 
ferred to theretofore. 

Mr. CURTIS. I suggest to the Senator that he change the 
amendment and add, after the words suggested by him, and the 
present landowners who require or take additional water.” 
Then there will be no question about if. If they do not take it 
they are not obligated to pay. If they do take it they simply, 
pay for what they get. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I wish to make another suggestion 
in that connection, if I may be permitted to do so. The original 
bill provides that it is only the white landowners who are to be 
called upon to pay the $10. The Indians will not be called upon 
to pay anything under the original bill. But if we make it 
read “such new landowners,” then the Indians, as well as the 
whites, will be obliged to pay. I take it that all the land is 
owned either by Indians or by whites, and there are no new, 
white owners any more than there are any new Indian owners. 

Mr. CURTIS. There are white settlers who have bought out 
side the project. I think the Senator will agree with me that all 
those taking additional land or additional water should pay for 
it. I think the act of 1907 was a very serious mistake, ag was 
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the act of 1910. I believe that the people who take the water 
and use the water should pay for it. Therefore I was opposed to 
permitting the old settlers to get any additional rights unless 
they paid what those rights cost the Government. As it is you 
are imposing this additional burden upon the Indians, really. 

Mr. NUGENT. I apprehend, Mr. President, and from what I 
have heard I am inclined to the opinion, that the department 
will recommend legislation by Congress to take care of the cost 
of this construction so far as the Indian lands are concerned. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair suggests that we pass 
over the amendment that it may be perfected. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I haye a sugges- 
tion to make which I submit for the consideration of the chair- 
man and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Nugent], which to my 
mind would convey the idea which they seek to express. It is 
to rewrite lines 9, 10, and 11 so that they shall read: 

But the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to collect from 
new white applicants for water under the said system, or from appli- 
cants for additional water, the sum of not ex g $10 per acre for 
each acre of land owned by such white person, 

Mr. CURTIS. That amendment will be perfectly satisfactory 
to the chairman, if it is to the Senator from Idaho. 


Mr. NUGENT. I suggest that the matter be passed over tem- 
porarily. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent that it be passed 
over. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will be passed over temporarily. 

The next amendment was, on page 81, line 16, after the 
parentheses, to strike out “$5,000” and insert “ $4,500,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

For fulfilling treaty stipulations with the Bannocks in Idaho: For 
pay of physician, teacher, carpenter, miller, engineer, farmer, and 

lacksmith (art. 10, treaty of July 3, 1868), $4,500 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Kansas,” on 
page 31, line 21, to change the number of the section from 5 
to 6. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Michigan,” on 
page 32, line 11, to change the number of the section from 6 
to 7. 

The amendment was agreed to. 8 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Minnesota,” 
on page 82, line 17, to change the number of the section from 7 
to 8. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, beginning in line 23, 
to strike out the proviso in the following words: 

Provided, That all of said appropriation, together with one-third of 
the funds arising under section 7 of the act of January 14, 1889 (25 
Stat. L., 642), and set aside by said act of 1889 exclusively for the 
“establishment and maintenance of a system of free schools amon: 
said Indians,” shall be expended under the direction of the Secretary o 
the Interior in aiding in the establishment and tenance of public 
schools in connection with, and under the control of, the public-school 
system of the State of Minnesota at places where such schools are 
needed for the proper education of Chippewa children, 

So as to make the clause read: 

For N of a school or schools for the Chippewas of the Mis- 
sissippl in Minnesota (art. 3, treaty of Mar. 19, 1867), $4,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, after line 19, to insert: 

The Secretary of the Interior ts hereby authorized to withdraw from 
the Treasury of the United States, at his discretion, the sum of $85,000. 
or so much thereof as may be necessary of the principal sum on deposit 
to the credit of the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota, arising 
under section 7 of the act of January 14, 1889, entitled “An act for the 
relief and civilization of the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minne- 
sota,” and to use the same for the 2 of promoting civilization and 
self-support among the said Indians in manner and for purposes pro- 
vided for in said act: Provided, That not to exceed $5,000 of the above 
amount shall be used to aid the public schools in the tere country: 
Provided further, That Indian children shall at all times admitted to 
said schools on the same terms and conditions as white children. 


` The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Mississippi,” on 
page 35, line 22, to change the number of the section from “8” 
to “9”; and in line 23, after the word“ Mississippi,” to insert 
“and for their education and civilization, including pay of em- 
ployees and purchase of land for school purposes, $30,000,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

Sec. 9. For the relief of distress among the full-blood Choctaw In- 
dians of Mississippi, and for their education and civilization, including 
pay of employees and purchase of land for school purposes, $30,000. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent that that item may 
be passed over, as the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON ] 
wants to offer an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIOP* NT, It will be passed over. 


. ele 


The next amendment was, under the head of “ Montana,” on 


page 80, line 2, to change the number of the section from “9” 
0 “ pe 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 36, line 18, after “1868,” 


to strike out “$3,100” and insert“ $2,580"; in line 19, after the 
word “treaty,” to strike out “$1,200” and insert “$720”; and 
in the same line, after the words “ in all,” to strike out “ $5,500” 
and insert “ $4,500,” so as to make the clause read: 

For fulfilling treaties with Crows, Montana: For of physician, 
$1,200; and for pay of carpenter, miller, Ct Serie Pe | ‘black: 
smith tart. 10, treaty of May 7, 1868), $2,580; for pay of second black- 
smith (art. 8, same treaty), $720; in all, $4,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 87, line 2, after “ 1868,” to 
strike out “$80,000” and insert “ $75,000,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

For subsistence and civilization of the Northern Cheyennes and Arapa- 
hoes (agreement with the Sioux Indians, approved February 28, 1877), 
ney NOTEN Cheyennes removed from Pine Rid Agency to 
ft od > lre, Monts 8 pay of . . teachers, two cae 

5 er, two farmers, a bla 2 X 
treaty of May 10, 1868), $75,000. F 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 37, line 8, after the word 
“employees,” to strike out $10,000" and insert “$9,000,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

For the support and civilization of the Rocky Boy Band of Chippewas, 
and other ind igent and homeless Indians in the State of 1 in- 
cluding pay of employees, $9,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 37, line 12, after the word 
“Montana,” to strike out “$100,000” and insert “ $200,000,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

For continuing construction, maintenance, and“ operation of the irri- 
gation systems on the Flathead Indian Reservation, in Montana, 
$200,000 (reimbursable), to remain available until expended. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, line 5, after the words 
“sum of,” to strike out “$150,000” and insert “ $100,000," so 
as to make the clause read: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to withdraw from the Treasury of the United States the sum of 
ace of oy tribal funds on deposit to the credit of the Crow 

dians in the State of Montana, and to expend the same for improve- 
ment, maintenance, and operation of the irrigation systems on the 
Crow Reservation, Mont., including maintenance assessments payable 
to the Two Leggins Water Users’ Association, said sum, or such rt 
thereof as may used for the purpose indicated, to be reimb to 
the tribe under such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 40, after line 3, to insert: 

For the construction of a 1 across Two Medicine Creek, on the 
Blackfeet Indian Reservation, in Montana, being a link in the highway 
connecting Yellowstone National Park with Glacier National Park, 


reimbursable out-of any funds now or which may hereafter be in the 
719.000 of the United States to the credit of the said Blackfeet Indians, 


„000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Nebraska,“ on 
page 40, line 12, to change the number of the section from “10” 
testi” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Nevada,” on 
page 40, line 18, to change the number of the section from “11” 
to “ Tr 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 40, line 25, after the word 
“Nevada,” to strike out “$3,500” and insert “$3,000,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

For maintenance and operation of the irrigation system on the 

d Lake Reservation, Ney., 83,000, reimbursable from any funds 
of the Indians of this reservation now or hereafter available. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I ask the chairman of the 
committee the cause of the change in that provision? 

Mr. CURTIS. The Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
stated that that would give them all the money they could possi- 
bly use next year. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The estimate of the department was $3,500, 
was it not? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes; but they had last year $2,500, and the 
commissioner stated to the subcommittee that they could get 
along with $3,000 instead of $3,509. We asked the commissioner 
to get along with just as small an amount as he could without 
doing an injustice to the service or injury to the work, and he 
reported to the subcommittee that $3,000 would be plenty in that 
item. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It was changed, then, by reason of the action 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs? 


1920. 


Mr. CURTIS. It was. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have nothing further to say about it. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ New Mexico,” 
on page 41, line 4, to change the number of the section from 
6420 to. 18" 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 42, line 21, after the word 
“necessary,” to strike out “$25,000, and” and insert $15,000,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

For road and bridge construction on the Mescalero Indian Reserva- 
tion, in New Mexico, including the purchase of material, equipment, 
and supplies; the employment of labor; and the cost of surveys, plans, 
and estimates, if necessary, $15,000, to be reimbursed from any funds 
of the Indians of said reservation now or hereafter on t in the 
Treasury of the United States: Provided, That Indian labor shall be 
employed as far as practicable. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 43, after line 15, to insert: 

For the purchase of land for the Navajo Tribes, $100,000, to remain 
available until used and to be expended under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, reimbursable to the United States from any 
funds now or hereafter placed in the Treasury to the credit of the 
Navajo Indians, and to remain a charge and lien u the lands and 
funds of said tribe of Indians until paid: Provided, That not exceeding 

10,000 of the appropriation may be used in the discretion of the 
ecretary of the Interior in leasing grazing lands for the benefit of the 
said Indians. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ New York,” 
on page 44, line 2, to change the number of the section from 
“ 18 * to “ 14.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ North Caro- 
lina,” on page 44, line 9, to change the number of the section 
from 14 to “15.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ North Dakota,” 
on page 44, line 16, to change the number of the section from 
u 15 » to “ 16.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 44, line 20, after the word 
employees,“ to strike out “$15,000” and insert “14,500,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

For the support and civilization of Indians at Fort Berthold Agency, 
in North Dakota, including pay of employees, $14,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 46, after line 11, to insert: 

That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasu 
not otherwise appropriated, to reimburse the Indians of the Fo 
Berthold Reservation, N. Dak., for 253.04 acres of land embraced 
within the boundaries of the Verendrye National Monument, established 
by presidential proclamation of June 29, 1917, the sum of $1,265.20, 
representing the appraised value of said land at $5 per acre: Provided, 
That the sum appropriated shall be subject to diture m the 
order of the Secretary of the Interior for the benefit of the Indians of 
the Fort Berthold Reservation. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Oklahoma,” on 
page 46, line 24, to change the number of the section from “16” 
to “17”; and on page 47, line 2, after the word “ employees,” 
to strike out “$5,000” and insert “ $4,800,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

Sec, 17. For support and civilization of the Wichitas and affiliated 
dands who have been collected on the reservations set apart for their 
use and occupation in Oklahoma, including pay of employees, $4,800. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 47, after line 22, to strike 
out: 

For support and civilization of the Cheyennes and Arapahoes who 
have been collected on the reservations set apart for their use and 
occupativa in Oklahoma, including pay of employees, $35,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 48, after line 2, to insert: 

The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to withdraw from 
the Treasury of the United States, at his discretion, the sum of 

35,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, of the funds on 
t to the credit of the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, who have been 
collected on the reservations set apart for their use and occupation in 
Oklahoma, for the support of said Indians and pay of employees main- 
tained for their benefit. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 48, in line 14, after the 
word “employees,” to strike out “$2,000” and insert “$1,800,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

For support and civilization of the Kickapoo Indians in Oklahoma 
including pay of employees, $1,800, 2 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 49, line 3, after “ 1892,” to 
strike out “$30,000” and insert “ $22,900"; and in line 10, 
after the words “in all,” to strike out “$47,100” and insert 
“$40,000,” so as to make the clause read: 
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For fulfilling treaties with Pawnees, Oklahoma: For perpetual an- 
nuity, to be paid in cash to the Pawnees (art. 3, agreement of Nox. 
23, pone. $22,900; for su — of two manual-labor schools (art. 3, 
treaty of Sept. 24, 1857), $10.000; for pay of one farmer, two black- 
smiths, one miller, one 8 and apprentices, and two teachers 

( 


(art. 4, same treaty), 88,400? for purchase of iron and steel and other 
necessaries for the shops 
physician and purchase of medicines, $1,200; in 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 50, after line 20, to insert: 


That the 8 in the Indian appropriation act for the fiscal 
ear ending June 30, 1920, authorizing the expenditure of not exceed- 
A $35 from unexpended Osage tribal funds heretofore appro- 

pr ted for construction of a fireproof office building for Osage Agency 
hereby amended to provide that not exceeding $50,000 of such unex- 

— pags tribal funds may be used in the construction of such 

roof building, including the removal of the present office building 
and rearrangement of the interior of same for employees’ quarters, 
said amount to be immediately available. 

The use of the sum of $10,000 or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, the same to be immediately available, is hereby authorized from 
funds belonging to the Osage Tribe to defray expenses heretofore or 
hereafter incurred in connection with visits to Washington, D. C., by 
the Osage Tribal Council and other members of said tribe, when duly 
authorized or approyed by the Secretary of the Interior. r 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Five Civilized 
Tribes,” on page 51, line 16, to change the number of the section 
from 17 to 18; and in line 18, after the word “ employees,” to 
strike out “$200,000” and insert “$185,000,” so as to make the 
clause read: 


Sec. 18. For eens of administration of the affairs of the Five 
Civilized Tribes, Oklahoma, and the compensation of employees, $185,- 
000 : Provided, That a re shall be made to Con by the Superin- 
tendent for the Five Ci Tribes through the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, showing in detail the expenditure of all moneys appropriated by 
this provision: Provided 12 That hereafter no un uted claims 
to be paid from individual moneys of restricted allottees, or their heirs, 
or uncontested agricultural and mineral leases 3 oil and Ars 
leases) made by individual restricted Indian allottees or their heirs 
shall be forwarded to the Secretary of the Interlor for approval, but 
all such undisputed claims or uncontested leases (except oil and gas 
leases) heretofore required to be approved under e law by the 
Secretary of the Interior shall hereafter be paid, approved, rejected, or 
disapproved by the Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes of 
Oklahoma: Provided, however, t any party aggrieved by any deci- 
sion or order of the Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes of 
Oklahoma may appeal from the same to the Secretary of the Interior 
within 30 days from the date of said decision or order. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 53, line 10, after the word 
“payments,” to strike out: 


Provided further, That the 5 of the Interior, under rules and 
regulations to be preseribed by him, is authorized to make per capita 
payments annually hereafter to the enrolled members of the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Tribes of Indians of Oklahoma, entitled under existin 
law to share in the funds of said tribes, or to their lawful heirs, of 
the available money held by the Government of the United States for 
the benefit of said tribes in excess of that required for ditures 
authorized by annual appropriations made therefrom or by existing law. 


So as to make the clause read: 


That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to pay to the enrolled members of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes 
of Indians of Oklahoma entitled under existing law to share in the 
funds of said tribes, or to their lawful heirs, out of any moneys belong- 
ing to said tribes in the United States Treasury, or deposited in any 
bank or held by any official under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of 
the Interior, not to exceed $100 per capita, said payment to be made 
under such rules and zegan ons as the Secretary of the Interior may 


art. 4, same 3 840 AaS pay of 


rescribe: Provided, That in cases where such enrolled mem or 
heir heirs, are Indians who by reason of their degree of Indian blood 
belong to the restricted class, Secretary of the Interior may, in his 


discretion, withhold such payments and use the same for the benefit of 
such restricted Indians: Provided further, That the money paid to the 
enrolled members or their heirs, as provided herein, shall be exempt 
from any lien for attorneys’ fees or other debt contracted paur to the pas- 
sage of this act: ded further, That the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized to use not to exceed $8,000 out of the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw tribal funds for the expenses and the compensation of all 
necessary employees for the distribution of the said per capita payments. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 56, line 6, before the word 
“ statutes,” to strike out “ United States,” so as to read: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to use not exceeding $7,500 of the proceeds of sales of unallotted lands 
and other tribal property belonging to any of the Five Civilized Tribes 
for payment of salaries of 8 and other expenses of advertisin: 
and sale in connection with the further sales of such tribal lands an 
property, including the advertising and sale of the land within the 
segregated coal and asphalt area of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Nations, or of the surface thereof, as provided for in the act approved 
February 19, 1912, entitled “An act to provide for the sale of the 
surface of the segregated coal and asphalt lands of the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Nations, and for other purposes“ (37 Stat. L., p. 67), and 
of the Improvements thereon, which is hereby . authorized, 
and for other work necessary to a final settlement of the affairs of 
the Five Civilized Tribes. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Oregon,” on 
page 57, line 2, to change the number of the section from 18 to 
19, and in line 4, after the word employees,“ to strike out 
“ $6,000 ” and insert “ $5,750," so as to make the clause read: 

Sec. 19. For support and civilization of Indians of the Klamath 
Agency, Oreg., including pay of employees, $5,759. 


F 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I should like to ask the Senator who 
bas the bill in charge why those small cuts were made in the 


items affecting Oregon? The amounts were very small in the 
first instance, and it seems to me that if anything is appro- 
priated at all there ought to be enough at least to pay the 
operating expenses of the agencies already established. 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, the subcommittee asked the 
representatives of the department to come before it and show 
to the subcommittee in each of these cases just what money 
they needed, and the Senator will notice in the Oregon item, 
where we give them $5,750, they only have 20 rationed Indians; 
that is, 20 Indians who really need assistance—I mean in the 
way of aid, in the way of rations. The others are helped only 
partly, but get no ald of any kind or character, and the depart- 
ment said they could easily get along with the $5,750. I think 
last year they spent only a little over $5,000. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That pays as well for the employees? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes; it pays the employees. But there are 
1,154 Indians there, with only 20 rationed Indians, as I said. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They would have to have the em- 
ployees whether they had rationed Indians or not. 

Mr. CURTIS. This pays the employees. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If the department said they were satis- 
fied with those amounts, I have no question about it. 

Mr. CURTIS. There is not a reduction made in the bill that 
was not approved by the department, and they said they could 
get along with the amounts the committee recommends. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 57, line 18, after the word 
“ employees,” to strike out “$3,000” and insert $2,500,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

For Support and ciyllization of Indians at Grande Ronde and Siletz 
Agencies, Oreg., including pay of employees, $2,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 57, line 21, after the word 
„Oregon,“ to strike out “$5,000” and insert “ $4,000,” so as to 
make the clause read: 


For maintenance and operation of the Modoc Point E Ores, system 
within the Klamath Indian Reservation, in the State of Oregon 0 8,000, 
. in accordance with the provisions of the act of March 3, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “South Da- 
kota,” on page 57, line 24, to change the number of the section 
from “19” to “20.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, line 23, after “1877,” 
to strike out “$200,000” and insert $195,000”; and on page 59, 
line 1, after the words “in all,” to strike out “ $307,000” and 
insert “ $300,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

For support of Sioux of fy ey a tribes, including Santee Sioux of 
Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota: For pay of five teachers, 
one physician, one ter, one eee one engineer, two gee 
one blacksmith (art. 13, treaty of Apr. 29, 1868) $10,400 70 r pay of 
second . 5 turni g iron, § 1, and oth other siete art, 


8 of same treaty), $1,600; eg y of daitional emplo of the sev- 
iF the Sioux in N 8 North Dakota, and South Da- 


road or 3 
employed whenever practicable; in all, $300, 000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 59, line 16, after the word 
“asylum,” to strike out “$45,000” and insert $40,000,” so as 
to mnke the clause read: 

For the oa ment ean ee of the asylum for insane Indians 
at Canton, Dax. for tal and all other expenses necessary for 
its proper conduct for 83 including pay of employees, re- 
aris improvements, and for necessary expense ort transporting insane 

ndians to and from said asylum, $40,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 59, line 19, after the words 
“sum of,” to strike out “$185,000” and insert “$175,000,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he on hereb: 55 authorized, 
in bis discretion to withdraw from the "Treasury of the United — 8 — 
the sum of $ 175,00 N thereof as may be necessary, of t 
tribal pots 5 eposit to the credit of the Sioux Indians of Rowena 
Agency, S. Dak., accruing under the act of May 30, 1910 (36 Stat. L., 
£56) AnA to ene na the same for the support, civilization, and educa- 

on of sa n 


The Sen was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 60, to strike out: 


The Secretary of the Interlor is hereby authorized to withdraw from 
the Treasury of the United States the sum of $25,000 of any funds to 
the credit of the Indians on the Pine ee mages with and to expend 
the same for the construction of roads and within said xessrva- 

on. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


dians shall be 


The next amendment was, on page 60, after line 5, to strike 
out: 

The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to withdraw from 
the Treasury of the United States the sum of §10,000 of any funds to 
the credit of the Indians on the Cheyenne River Indian Reservation, 
and to d the same for the construction of roads and bridges 
within said reservation. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 60, after line 11, to strike 
out: 


71 or so much 
credit of the 


ighway Commission contribute to 


the cost of zaid bridge in the ratio $2 for every dollar of Indian 


funds so expended. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Utah,” on 
page 60, line 24, to change the number of the section from “20” 
to “21”; on page 61, line T, after the word “ treaty,” to strike out 
“ $30,000 ” and insert “ $26,260”; and in line 9, after the words 
“in all,” to strike out “$53,740” and insert “ $50,000,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

cp 21. For support and tice ta of Confederated Bands of oe 
For pay of 2 ca: ters, 2 millers, 2 farmers, and 2 blacksmiths (art. 1 
trea yof Mar. 2, A868), $6,720; for pay of 2 teachers (same set) 
and ty), $1, ; for purchase of iron and steel and the necessary 
tools for AE dt sh op (art. 9, same treaty), $220; for annual amount 
for the purchase of beef, mutton, wheat flour, beans, and potatoes, or 
. “for „ 
Ute agencies, $15,000 ; in 0 bed de 

The amendment was agreed eg 

The next amendment was, on page 61, line 11, after the word 
“ employees,” to strike cut “ $10,000” and insert $8,000,” so as 
to make the clause read: 


For the support and civilization of Indians in Utah, not otherwise 
provided for, including pay of employees, $8,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 61, line 15, after the Peon 
“sum of,“ to strike out “$350,000” and insert “ $300,000"; in 
line 20, after the words “ sum of,” to strike out $200,000” and 
insert “$175,000”; and in line 23, after the words “sum of,” 
to strike out “$100,000” and insert “ $75,000,” so as to make 
the clause read: 


The 3 of the Interior is hereby authorized to withdraw 

the Trea 1 ‘of the United States, within his discretion, the sum 
of $300,000 of the principal funds to the 7 of the Confederated 
Bands of Ute Indians and to expend the sum of „000 of said amount 
for the benefit of the Ute Mountain (formerly aveto ot 81 7 Band 
of said Indians in Colorado, and the sum of 5175,00 22 said amount 
for the Uintah, White River, and Uncompahgre Ute Indians 
in Utah, and and the sum of $75,000 of rept amount 5 the Seuchen Ute 
Indians in Colorado, which sums shall be charged to said bands, and 
the Secretary of the Interior is also authorized to withdraw from the 
Treasury the accrued interest to and includin ae Koon) 1920, on the 


funds of the par Confederated Bands of Ute lans apptoptisted 
under the act of March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. L., p. 984), an 
or distribute the same for th of promoting civilization 8 


e 
self-support among the said Indians, under such 5 as me 
Secretary of the Interior may rescribe: Provided, That t 

of the id shall report to . the first 5 — in Decon 
— — 1921, statemen moneys expended as provided 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 63, line 8, after “ $12,000,” 
to strike out “ of the principal funds to the credit of the Confed- 
erated Bands of Ute Indians,” so as to make the clause read: 

The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to withdraw from 
the Treasury of the United States the sum of $12,000, and expend 
the same, under rules and regulations to be prescribed by him, in aid 
of the ublic schools of Uintah and Duchesne County school districts, 
Utah: Provided, That Indian children shall at all times be admitted to 
such schools on an entire equality with white children. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Washington,” 
on page 64, line 15, to change the number of the section from 21 
to 22, and, in line 17, after the word “ employees,” to strike out 
“ $7,000” and insert $6,500,” so as to make the clause read: 

Sec, 22. For support and civilization of the D'Wamish and other 
allied tribes in Washington, including pay of employees, $1,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 66, line 4, after the word 
“ reservation,” to strike out $300,000” and insert “ $250,000”; 
in line 14, after the word “authorized,” to insert “and di- 
rected”; in the same line, after the word “colecti, to insert 
“on or before December 31 of each calendur year hereafter, in- 
cluding 1920”; and, in line 16, after the words “sum of,“ to 
strike out “$10,” so as to make ‘the clause read: 


1920. 
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For continuing construction and enla ent of the Fame irriga- 
tion and drainage system, to make possible the utilization of the water 
supply provided by the act of August 1, 1914 (38 Stat. L., p. 604), 
for 40 acres of each Indian allotment under the Wapato irrigation 
project on the Yakima Indian Reservation, Wash., and such other 
water supply as may be available or obtainable for the irrigation of a 
total of £20,000 acres of allotted Indian lands on said reservation, 
$250,000: Provided, That the entire cost of said irrigation and drain- 
age system shall be reimbursed to the United States under the con- 
ditions and terms of the act of May 18, 1916: Provided further, That 
the funds hereby appropriated shall be available for the reimburse- 
ment of Indian and white landowners for improvements and crops 
destroyed by the Government in connection with the construction of 
irrigation canals and drains of this prosent? And provided further, 
That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed 
to collect on or before December 31 of each calendar year hereafter, 
including 1920, from the white landowners under the said system the 
sum of per acre for each acre of land to which water for irriga- 
tion purposes can be delivered from the said system, which sum shall 
be credited on a per acre basis in favor of the land in behalf of which 
it shall have been paid and be deducted from the total per acre charge 
assessable against said land when the amount of such total charge 
can be determined, and the total amount so collected, 8 any 
money collected from Indian allottees, shall be available for expenditure 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior for continuing the 
construction work on the said system. 

Mr. CURTIS. . Mr. President, the figures “ $10” were stricken 
out and “$2” was to be substituted, but the printer made a 
mistake and left out the “$2,” so I ask that “$2” be inserted 
in the blank in place of the $10.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the 
amendment, 

The Reaping Crerx. On page 66, line 16, strike out “$10” 
and insert “ $2.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, my attention was 
diverted when we reached this page. I want to ask the Sena- 
tor in charge of the bill why the committee cut the $300,000, in 
line 5, to $250,000? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, in order to keep the bill down 
as low as possible and to do as near justice as we could to the 
various parties interested, the committee, after inquiry, found 
that the $250,000 would run the Yakima project until July 1 of 
next year; or, rather, that it would take the $300,000, but that 
$250,000 would run it past the next session of Congress, The 
idea was that by taking $50,000 off of this item we could add it 
to another item where the money was needed to carry it on until 
that time, and we could make $50,000 of the amount appropriated 
next year immediately available, which would carry it from 
March until July. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. As I understand, the Senator, as 
far as he can, is willing to say that that will be the policy pur- 
sued in the next bill, 

pA CURTIS. As far as I can infiuence the committee it 
W. q 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator, I think, appreci- 
ates the fact that this is one of the best irrigation projects in 
the United States, and one of the projects that ought to be 
carried to completion just as soon as it is possible to do so, 
because the Indians will get the benefit of every dollar of the 
appropriation that is made here. 

I am in sympathy with the Senator's desire to keep the 
appropriations down. I feel, however, that a project like this 
ean not be completed too soon, and if money sufficient to carry 
on the work as rapidly as possible is not appropriated there is 
in the end a loss or waste. I sympathize with the situation of 
the Senator, and upon the assurance that he gives with refer- 
ence to taking care of the matter in the next bill, which I know 
will pass before the 4th of March of next year, I am confident 
that it will be taken care of. 

Mr. CURTIS. It will be the intention of the present chair- 
man of the committee to do everything he can to bring that 

ut. F 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, there was a committee amend- 
ment, on page 67, line 5, which was left out by the printer. The 
$125,000 should be reduced to $75,000. I ask that that be 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reapine CLERK. On page 67, line 5, strike out“ $125,000” 
and insert “ $75,000,” so as to read: 

For completing the construction of diversion d: 
for — ig ig beer 1 a 5 . — land adjacent to Noppenish ae 

meoe eekS akima Indian Reserva ion, 
of June 80, 1919 (41 Stat. L. p. 28), 875,000. es tor in the act 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand the Senator makes 
substantially the same statement with reference to this item that 
he made with reference to the $300,000 item just preceding? 
Mr. CURTIS. Yes; and the additional statement that I un- 
derstand it will be some little time before that amount of money 
will be required. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 67, line 16, after the word 
“act,” to insert “to be immediately available,” so as to make 
the clause read: 

That the unexpended balance of 8 $17,025 of the $22,500 
ETRA by the Indian appropriation act for the fiscal year 1919 

4 at. L., p. 588), for the construction of a road on the Quiniault 
ervation, Wash., to be reimbursed from any tribal funds of said 
Indians on deposit in the Treasury of the United States, is hereby 
reappropriated for the same purposes and upon the same terms and 
conditions as provided in said act, to be immediately available. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Wisconsin,” 
on page 67, line 19, to change the number of the section from 
its 22 ” to “ 93.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 68, line 8, after the word 
“employees,” to strike out “ $7,000” and insert “ $6,000,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

For apn education, and civilization of the Pottawatomie Indians 
who reside in the State of Wisconsin, including pay of employees, $6,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 68, line 25, before the 
word“ unexpended,” to strike out“ For the support and civiliza- 
tion of those portions of the Wisconsin Band of Pottawatomie 
Indians residing in the States of Wisconsin and Michigan, and to 
aid said Indians in establishing homes on the lands purchased 
for them under the provisions of the act of Congress approved 
June 30, 1913, $6,899, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
said sum to be reimbursed to the United States out of the ap- 
propriation, when made, of the principal due as the proportionate 
share of said Indians in annuities and moneys of the Pottawato- 
mie Tribe in which they have not shared as set forth in House 
Document No. 830 (60th Cong., 1st sess.), and the Secretary 
of the Interior is hereby authorized to expend the said sum in 
the clearing of land and the purchase of houses, building mate- 
rial, seed, animals, machinery, tools, implements, and other 
equipment and supplies necessary to enable said Indians to 
become-self-supporting: Provided, That the” and insert“ The”; 
on page 69, line 1, before the word“ hereby,“ to strike out “are” 
and insert “is”; in line 2, after the word “ expended,” to insert 
“for the support and civilization of those portions of the Wis- 
consin Band of Pottawatomie Indians residing in the States of 
Wisconsin and Michigan“; and in line 6, after the word “above- 
mentioned,” to strike out “sums” and insert “sum,” so as to 
make the clause read: 

The unexpended balance of the 8 for the fiscal year 1918, 
approximating $55,057.87, is hereby reappropriated and made avail- 
able until expended for the support and civilization of those portions 
of the Wisconsin Band of Pottawatomie Indians residing in the States 
of Wisconsin and Michigan: Provided, however, That the above-men- 
tioned sum shall be used only for the purposes set forth in section 25 
of the act approved May 18, 1916 (39 Stat. L., pp. 156, 157), and sec- 
tion 24 of the act approved March „ 1917 (89 Stat. L., p. 991). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 69, after line 19, to insert: 

That to ont ag the provisions of the Chippewa treaty of September 
80, 1854 (10 Stat. L., p. 1109), there is nereny appropriated, out of a 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $10,000, 
in part settlement of the amount, $141,000, found due and heretofore 
approved for the St. Croix Chippewa Indians of Wisconsin, whose 
names appear on the final roll prepara by the Secre' of the Interior 

rsuant to act of August 1, 1914 (38 Stat. L., pp. 582-605), and con- 

ed in House Document No. 1663, said sum of $10,000 to be expended 
in the purchase of land or for the benefit of said Indians by the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Wyoming,” on 
page 70, line 9, to change the number of the section from “23” 
to “ 24." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 70, line 17, after“ 1868,” to 
strike out $5,000" and insert “ $4,000"; and in line 20, after 
the words “in all,” to strike out “$6,000” and insert “ $5,000,” 
so as to make the clause read: 

For support of Shoshones in Wyoming: For pay of physician, teacher, 
5 miller, engineer, farmer, and blacksmith (art. 10, treaty 
of July 3, 1868), $4,000; for pay of second blacksmith, and such iron 
and steel and other materials as may be required, as per article 8, same 
treaty, $1,000; in all, $5,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 71, after line 2, to strike 
out: 


For continuation of investigations, construction, operation, and main- 
tenance of the Riverton project, Wyoming, $50,000, reimbursable in 
accordance with the provisions of the act of March, 1905. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, as to the amendment last read, 
in lines 8 to 6, inclusive, on page 71, I desire to cail the attention 
of the chairman of the committee to the item and to say that I 
am entirely in sympathy with the chairman in his general un- 
dertaking to cut down expenses of the Government, and espe- 
cially in the Indian bill generally. I have no comment to make 
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upon the cuts in Wyoming other than this one, which is to cut 
out all of what is intended to continue the reclamation project 
at Riverton or near there, which at the present time is being 
worked to good advantage. I feel that to cut out this amount 
at this time is really not in the line of economy. 

We hare now two large drag excavating machines there work- 
ing with caterpillar tractors, doing the work rapidly, and they 
haye money enough to last not later than the Ist of July, and 
from then until we can meet in the next session the project will 
be going back and downhill rather than forward. 

I am going to ask the chairman to consider that further when 
he comes to the conference. I do not want to attack the com- 
mittee in its move here now, because I know the troubles that 
one has in charge of an appropriation bill. 

The unexpended balance under existing law is estimated at 
something like $60,000. Out of this amount the pro rata expense 
of the Denver reclamation headquarters must be met as well as 
the overhead expenses of the Riverton office, which is approxi- 
mated at about $12,000, leaving an unexpended balance of about 
$38,000 to carry on the actual construction work. 

The Reclamation Service explains that a balance has accumu- 
lated because they have not had sufficient funds to go ahead in 
a comprehensive and economic manner. They have been holding 
back, doing only preliminary work, until such time as they could 
get sufficient funds with which to go at the project with a real 
organization. They explain that it requires just about the same 
overhead in spending $50,000 as it does in spending $1,000,000. 
In the interest of economy they have delayed to avoid driblet 
expenditures. 

All of the preliminary work has been done and now they are 
rendy to commence the actual construction work. 

I know that the Riverton project is one of the most desirable 
projects that is under way in the United States. It covers an 
immense amount of land and an immense amount of water, 
and if we can get the work proceeded with as fast as it is now 
being accomplished we can have those lands where they will 
be open to the returning soldiers and others who want to get 
the cheapest good lands they can. They will be taken as 
rapidly as they are brought into the market, as all the irrigated 
lands of Wyoming are being brought now into the market. 

If the chairman does not feel like now striking out the 
amendment and disagreeing to it, I am going to ask him to con- 
sider it further when it comes to conference, and I now submit 
for the Recorp and consideration of the conferees a letter from 
the Director of the United States Reclamation Service, Hon. 
A. P. Davis: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
UNITED STATES RECLAMATION SERVICE, 
Washington, D. O., January 3, 1920. 
Hon. F. E. WARREN, 5 
United States Senate. 
My Dear Senator: Replyin 


to your inquiry through Mr. Spencer 
the status of wor 


and appropriations for the Riverton 


subject. 

For 1918 Congress made an appropriation of $5,000 for surveys and 
the preparation of 8 estimates. This money was expended 
in the al year 1918 by Mr. C. T. Pease, whose report is printed in 
the Seventeenth Annual rt of the Reclamation Service, pages 307 
to 406. For the fiscal year 1919, for continued investigation and com- 
mencement of construction Congress appropriated the sum of $100,000. 
For the fiscal year 1920 Congress appropriated the sum of $200,000, 
which amount now being used. 


expenditures are shown in the 
following table: 


Fiscal year. 


Balance unexpended Nov. 30, 1919 155, 218. 03 
Lagbitities Incurred: eee é 


Balance unencumber ell... 


With the funds expended the Reclamation Service has made detailed 
surveys, including a thorough 9 map of the project, now 
nearly completed, upon which to classify the lands and determine both 
the area and water eu of the same. is is a neces reliminary 
to a proper layout of the canal system and computation of capacities. 
Project buildings have been constructed or material ordered therefor. 
Two large excavating machines have been secured, shipped to the 
project, and put to work. 

he amount of appropriation remaining available for the present year 
is just about sufficient to keep the excavating machines at work, make 
the necessary surveys, and complete the b in process of erection. 
The surveys and excavating work could be kept going at an economical 
rate during the fiscal year 1921 with an appropriation of $150,000. If 
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al r sum were made available. T > 2 - 
7 of a diversion dam, watch te: ae oe ie Say See: 
tion of the project. 

Very truly, yours, A. P. Davis, Director. 

Mr. CURTIS. Of course, the item will be considered in con- 
ference, but I do not feel that the amendment should be de- 
fented. I think the amendment should be agreed to. The com- 
mittee was induced to cut out the appropriation for several 
reasons. First, it was not estimated for by the department, but 
was put in by the Indian Affairs Committee without any estimate 
from the department at all. In the second place, the department 
advies me by letter of last Monday that they still have nearly 
$62,000 on hand. 

In the third place, I might add that the Indian Bureau does 
not feel that the item belongs in the Indian bill. They claim 
that only about 10 per cent of the land is Indian land and the 
balance is the white man’s land, and therefore the matter should 
be handled, if at all, through the Reclamation Service. They 
claim that they have all the information they need with refer- 
ence to the cost of the project, which will be about $6,000,000, and 
they do not feel that the Indian funds should be used to the extent 
of $6,000,000 on a project of this kind, but that if it is to be 
handled at all it should be through the Reclamation Service. 

I hope the committee amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. The matter of $5,000,000 or $6,000,000 will 
not be asked of the Indian Department, and that department 
knows it very well. The proposition that only 10 per cent is 
Indian land does not tell the whole story, because there is not 
only 10 per cent or more actually under cultivation under this 
water, but there is all the land lying along the line that has in- 
creased, in fact doubled and trebled, in value. A matter of five 
or six million dollars means that if it is carried to the ultimate 
limitation to which it might be carried there would be land 
enough brought under the project, and advantageously so, to 
amount to the expenditure of that sum; but, on the other hand, 
it is one of those projects that as it proceeds every dollar that 
is invested in it brings under irrigation a certain percentage of 
land. It is “pay as you go” in that way. 

This money is reimbursable from the Indian funds, because 
they are getting the benefit. Eventually, of course, there will 
be money from another source, from the regular irrigation and 
reclamation; but it would be more unjust, in addition to paying 
these Indians for their land, to appropriate out of the general 
fund to reclaim and irrigate the Indian lands than it would even 
if the Indian funds were used to build all of this project. From 
a reliable source we are informed that approximately $70,000 is 
collected annually by the Indian Department from the stockmen 
for grazing privileges on the ceded portion of the Shoshone In- 
dian Reservation. Large oil deposits have been discovered on 
this tract of land. A portion of these were recently sold and 
the Indians obtained a total bonus of $185,000 besides an eighth 
royalty in every lease which was made. Coal mines are being 
developed upon these lands, and it is expected that they will be 
a rich source of revenue to the Indians, We ask the Indian 
Bureau to do its share, and its share has not yet been done. As 
I said, I leave the matter with the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page Ti, line 21, to change the 
number of the section from “24” to “25”; and on page 72, line 
5, after the word “ exceeding,” to strike out “$1,436,604” and 
insert $1,367,177,” so as to make the clause read: 


Sec. 25. That in addition to the Indian tribal and treaty funds, the 
expenditure of which is specifically authorized elsewhere in this act, 
and such sums 2s may be required for equalization of allotments, edu- 
cation of Indian children, per capita and other payments to Indians, 
reimbursement to the United States of the expenditures from reim- 
bursable appropriations, and expenditures for the Five Civilized S, 
in accordance with existing laws, the C of the Interior be, and 
he is heron authorized to expend not txceeding $1,367,177 from the 
funds held by the United States in trust for the respective iziben; for 
appo and civilization of the Indians under the jurisdiction of the 
following agencies, to wit. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 72, line 25, after the words 
“Red Lake,” to strike out “$27,500” and insert $15,000,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

Minnesota: Fond du Lac, $250; Leech Lake, $850; Red Lake, 
$15,000; White Earth, $1,400. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 73, line 7, after “ $50,000,” 
to insert “and the unexpended balance of the amount appropri- 
ated for these Indians in the Indian appropriation act approved 
June 30, 1919, is hereby made available until expended,” so as 
to make the clause read: 

New Mexico: Jicarilla, $50,000, and the un nded balance of the 
amount appropriated for these Indians in the Indian py dan yess act 
3 une 30, 1919, is hereby made available until expended ; 
26600 $10,000; Navajo, $922; Pueblo Bonito, $1,118; San Juan, 


The amendment was agreed to. 


r TTT 


1920. 
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The next amendment was, on page 78, line 12, after the words 
“ Eastern Cherokee,” to strike out $15,464” and insert“ $5,000,” 
so as to make the clause read: 


North Carolina: Eastern Cherokee, $5,000. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I should like to inquire why that great cut 
is made in the House appropriation from $15,464 to 85,000? 

Mr. CURTIS. I will state to the Senator that the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs or his assistant who appeared before 
the committee said that they could get along with that amount 
of money very easily this year; that they had spent that much 
Jast year, and that it was all that was required. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If that is so, I have nothing to say. AUT 
want is what is absolutely necessary. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to state to the Senator that we did 
not make a reduction in any item for the support, civilization, 
or health of the Indians that was not recommended by the 
department, and we gave them the money they said they could 
get along with. The subcommittee went over T item very 
carefully. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Fifteen thousand dollars was given by the 
House, which they said was necessary, and then they come here 
and say they can get along with $5,000. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is the trouble. We get a great many 
estimates in that way. I remember one that came over for 
$200,000, and they said they could get along with $67,000 when 
they got before our committee. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is usual with every department that 
sends estimates down here, They send down estimates for about 
three times more than they need, and that is a good thing for 
us to remember in connection with further appropriation bills, 
that when a department sends down an estimate for $75,000 they 
can get along with $25,000, That is worthy of consideration. 

Mr. CURTIS. We asked the representatives of the department 
to come before the committee and show the committee what 
they had expended the year before, giving an itemized statement, 
and then what they actually needed for the coming year, and we 
gave them a few dollars more than they said they really needed. 

Mr, OVERMAN. I commend the committee for their action 
in this matter. 

Mr. CURTIS. I will state to the Senator from North Carolina 
and to the Senate that after a careful investigation and after 
restoring four or five items which had been stricken out on the 
floor of the other House which the committee thought were 
actually needed, we made a net reduction in the bill of $127,000 
below the House bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is very commendable. I am a member 
of the Committee on Appropriations and shall remember this 
incident. I always have contended that the departments, in send- 
ing their estimates to Congress, invariably ask for more than they 
really need. I never could preve it before, but now it has been 
conclusively shown, for they have asked for three times as much 
money for this purpose as they actually need. The committee, 
in my opinion, have done wisely in cutting their estimate down, 
. in 80 doing they have reduced an appropriation for my 

tate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Indian Affairs was, 
on page 73, line 16, after the word “Arapahoes,” to strike out 

“$6,689 * and insert “$5,000”; and in line 18, after the word 
Fox,“ to strike out “ 88,000“ and insert“ $5,000,” so as to make 
the clause read: 


Oklahoma : Kiowa, $26,700; 8 3 Cheyennes and Arapahoes, 
D 000 Cantonment, $1,350; $ Pawnee, $300 ; Ponca, $1,700 ; 
toe, 81 900; Seneca, $600; Sa e ee —— $5,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 73, line 22, after the words 
* Lower Brule,” to strike out “$15,824” and insert “$10,000”; 
in line 23, after the word“ Rosebud.“ to strike out “$11,950” 
and insert “$10,000”; and in the same line, after the word 
*“Sisseton,” to strike out “$15,000” and insert “$10,000,” so 
as to make the clause read: 

South Dakota: Cheyenne River, $ OW k, 
Brule, $10,000 f Pine Rid zed 955 . Binetoe nT 
Yankton, $5, 060; Santee, $ 

The amendment was 3 to. 

The next amendment was, on page 74, line 2, after the word 
“ Colville,” to strike out “$74,000” and insert 850,000 “; and 
in line 3, after the word “ Tulalip,” to strike out “$8,000” and 
este rt = S000," so as to make the clause read: 

1 85 win 0, 

ere Bg? Me 7 yo Punai up 4 Quiniault, $1,000; 


The . Was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 74, line 5, after the words 
“Lac du Flambeau,” to strike out $20,000 ” and insert“ $15,000, 
to be immediately available,” so as to make the clause read: 

Wisconsin: Lac du Flambeau, $15,000, to. Pe 3 available; 
La Pointe, $500; Keshena (Menominee), $37, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I desire that we may now 
return to the consideration of the items in the bill which were 
passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the first 
amendment passed over. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. The first amendment passed over 
is on page 28, under the heading “Idaho,” in line 21, after 
“ $50,000,” to arene out: 


Provided, That 
reimbursable to the 


of the act of March 1, 1907: Provided, That the provisions of the act 

of March 1 imple 5 Stat. P. Pos ty and the act of ane 4, 1910 (36 

pats p. 274) uiring of water rights in i ave ar 
repea 


lands in pri ees ownership at $6 acre are hereb 
Fip at $0 per a 8 be sol 


owners under the said syst 


United States 184115 . . the State f 

and an engineer ag Fort Hall Water Users’ on: 
Provided, however, That no eg te money shall be so c dea unless and 
until the holders “ot rivate lands which have heretofore acquired a 
water right in the said system, after 4 3 aforesaid acts, at 35 r acre 
shall have entered into ment with the Secretary of th terior 
to pay in addition to such $6 per acre an amount which eq 


SyS $ ‘ovided 
ct of March 1, 1907, re- 
quiring the payment of the water- 
annua 

And to insert: 


Provided, That the provisions of the act of March 1, 1907 (84 Stat, 
p. 1024), and the act of April 4, 1910 (36 Stat., 274 ), requiring the 


Bale of water rights in this system {f for land in p vate ownership at $6 
acre, are hereby re 551 to future sales water 

Fights, soa za hereafter Water "rights this system shall be sold at 

the acre cost of th dn of such system: Provi 


urth 


un 
exceeding $10 yee acre for each acre of land lend owned by such white per- 
sons for whic 


meer of the State of Idaho, and an 
1 Water Users’ Association : Provided, 55 
money shall be so expend unless and until the holders of private 
ds which have heretofore 8 a water — in the said system, 
under the aforesaid acts, at $6 require take addi- 
onal water, have entere of 


the Interior to pay their argement 
seed the said system as pies provided for: 


and the pr barge of 
Provid ther, That the amounts to be from the water 


provided for shall be credited on a acre basis in 
favor of the land on behalf of which it shall have d and be 
deducted from the total —_ charge assessable against such land 


when the amount of such tota And 


ermined : 
t 
77 8 
as the Secretary of the Interior may prescribe. 

Mr. NUGENT. I desire to call the attention of the chairman 
of the committee, the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], and 
also of the Senator from Montana [Mr. Warst], to the amend- 
ment to the committee amendment, which I desire now to offer. 
On page 30, line 9, I move to strike out the words “ Provided 
further,“ and also the word“ That,” in line 10, and to insert a 
comma and the word “but”; before the word “ white,” in line 
11, to insert the word “new”; and in line 11, after the word 
“white,” to strike out the word “landowners” and to insert 
“applicants for water“; and before the word “ the,” at the end 
of the same line, to insert the words “ and from white applicants 
for additional water,” so that it will read: 

But the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to collect from 
the new white applicants for water under the said system and from 
white applicants for additional water the sum of not exceeding $10 an 
acre, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
to the committee amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. NUGENT. I move the following additional amendment 
to the committee amendment. On page 80, line 24, after the 
word “acre,” I move to strike out the words “and who require 
or take additional water” and to insert “and who may apply 
for additional water,” so that it will read: : 

That no such money shall be so expended unless and until the holders 
of private lands which have heretofore acquired a water right in the said 
system, under the aforesaid acts, at $6 per acre, and who may apply 
for ec aruana] water shall baye entered into agreemeut with the Secre- 
tary of the Interior— 


And so forth. 


CCC 
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Mr. CURTIS. That amendment is satisfactory. 
The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment is agreed to, with- 


out objection. The amendment as amended is agreed to, without 
objection. The next amendment passed over will be stated. 

The Secretary. The next amendment passed over is, on page 
85, under the head of “ Mississippi,” in section 9, line 23, after 
the word “ Mississippi,” where the Committee on Indian Affairs 
propose to insert “and for their education and civilization, in- 
cluding pay of employees and purchase of land for school pur- 
poses, $30,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

Sec. 9. For the relief of distress among the full-blood Choctaw Indians 
of Mississippi, and for their education and civilization, including pay 
of employees and purchase of land for school purposes, $30,000. 

Mr. HARRISON. I offer a substitute for the item embraced 
in lines 22, 23, 24, and 25, including the committee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Mississippi to the amendment of the committee will 
be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 85, beginning in line 22, 
it is proposed to strike out section 9 and in lieu thereof to insert: 

Src. 9. For the relief of distress among the full-blood Choctaw 
Indians of Mississippi, including the pay of one special agent, who 
shall be a paraan; one farmer, and one field matron, and other neces- 
sary administration expenses, $10,000; for their education by establish- 
ing, equipping, and maintaining day schools, including the purchase of 
land and the construction of necessary buildings, and their equipment, 
$30,000; for the purchase of lands, including improvements thereon, 
not exceeding 80 acres for any one family, for the use and occupancy 
of said Indians, to be expended under conditions to be 5 by 
the Secretary of the Interior, for its repayment to the United States 
under such rules and regulations as he may direct, $15,000; for the 
purpese of encouraging industry and self-support among said Indians 
and to aid them in building homes, in the culture of fruits, grains, 
cotton, and other crops, $10,000; which sum may be used for the pur- 
chase of seed, animals, machinery, tools, implements, and other equip- 
ment necessary, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, 
enable said Indians to become self-supporting, to be expended under 
conditions to be prescribed by the said Secretary for its repayment to 
the United States on or before June 30, 1925; in all, $65,000. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I have not had the time to read 
over and compare the amendment with the estimate. I ask the 
Senator if he has copied the estimate of the department in the 
amendment which he has submitted? 

Mr. HARRISON. The amendment conforms exactly to the 


estimate, I took it from the hearings before the House com- 
mittee. e 
Mr. CURTIS. Then, Mr. President, so far as the chairman 


of the committee is concerned, he is willing that the amendment 
shall be accepted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
committee amendment is rejected, and the amendment of the 
Senator from Mississippi is agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. On page 65, I move to strike out 
from line 13 to line 20, inclusive. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 65, after line 12, it is 
proposed to strike out: 


That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is N10 authorized to 
sell at public sale the land and buildings constitutin e Cushman In- 
dian School at Tacoma, Wash., at not less than their appraised value 
and on such terms and conditions as he may prescribe. e proceeds of 
guch sale shall be deposited in the Treasury to the credit of the 
Puyallup Tribe of Indians and to the credit of the United States as 


their respective interests appear. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the item relates 
to the Cushman School in the State of Washington, which is the 
only school of its kind in the State providing instruction in cer- 
tain subjects to which Indians from Alaska and various sec- 
tions of the State can go. 

I am in sympathy with the general policy of the Indian Office 
in having Indian pupils educated as much as possible in the pub- 
lic schools of the country; I believe that is the best and wisest 
system; but the conditions are a little different in the case of 
the Cushman School from what they may be generally. This 
school can serve the purpose to a certain extent of a sort of 
central high school to which the Indians may go and secure 
special training. 

In a letter from the secretary of the Commercial Club and 
Chamber of Commerce of Tacoma he makes this statement with 
reference to this school: 

The Cushman School is the only one of its kind in the State at the 
present time and is offcring a course of study to Indian boys and girls 
which they would not receive in the public schools. This course of 
study includes farm blacksmithing, farm engineering, farm carpentry, 
farm masonry, shoe and harness repairing, gardening, and poultry 
raising for boys, and cooking, sewing, laundering, nursing, home train- 
ing, poultry raising, and pardada for giris. Statistics at the school 
show that a large percentage of the students who graduate from the 
school follow this work. 

The commissioner, in a letter which I have, states that the 
pupils that need to be served by a school of this kind can be 
taken care of at Tulalip and at Chewawa, which are near 
Salem, Oreg. That may be true, but I do not believe that the 
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Indian boys and girls attending the Cushman School should 
be taken away off to Salem, Oreg. The Cushman School is so 
centrally located that the pupils can yisit their homes and they 
can be visited by their parents at very little expense and 
very little trouble and inconvenience in point of time. I hope, 
at any rate, that the provision will be stricken from the bill 
so that the matter may be looked into very fully and very 
thoroughly before this school is closed. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, as I understand the amendment, 
it is intended merely to strike out the lines which provide for 
the sale of the school? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. So far as I am able I am perfectly willing to 
accept the amendment, for I think, by reason of certain infor- 
mation which has been received since the item was put in, it is 
perhaps best not to order the sale of the school at once. So 
far as the chairman of the committee can do; so he accepts the 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. On page 67, after line 17, I 
offer an amendment about which I have conferred with the 
chairman of the committee and to which I think he will have 
no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 67, after line 17, in the 
Washington items, it is proposed to insert: 

The Secretary of the Interior Is authorized and directed to investi- 
gate and report to Congress on or before the first Monday in December, 
1920, as to the right of Stevens and Ferry Counties, in the State ot 
Washington, to the payment of taxes on allotted Indian lands under 


existing law, and to state the amount, if any, to wh 
counties is entitled. = ee ee eee 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I think the Secretary of the 
Interior has authority under existing law to do what is con- 
templated by the amendment, and therefore I shall offer no 
objection to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I want to call the atten- 
tion of the chairman of the committee to the three items stricken 
out on page 60 of the bill. I was not present, and could not be, 
when those items were read. They are under the head of 
South Dakota. 

Mr. CURTIS. I will state that those items were stricken out 
for the reason that they had not been estimated for by the 
department. My recollection is that they were put in on the 
floor of the House, and when we had the assistant commissioner 
before us he was unable to give us any information in regard 
to them; and so the members of the committee preferred that 
some investigation be made, and some report, so that we would 
have something to base such an appropriation upon. Of course, 
the money is taken from the funds of the Indians, but it is 
the duty of Congress to protect their funds just as much as it 
is its duty to protect the funds of the Government; and the 
committee did not feel, with the information we had, that we 
would be justified in agreeing to those three items. 

Mr. STERLING. I should like to ask the chairman of the 
committee if the matter will then be considered in conference? 

Mr. CURTIS. It will be considered in conference; and if 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs has secured the information 
then, the committee will take such action as it deems advisable 
under all the circumstances, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole and open to further amendment, 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The amendment will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 35, after line 20, it is 
proposed to insert, as a separate item, the following: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay to the treasurer of the general council of the Chip- 
pewa Indians of Minnesota, or upon his order, out of the funds of said 
tribe held in the Treasury of the United States, the sum of $12,500 to 
defray the expenses of all litigation and rocecdings instituted by direc- 
tion of said eral council up to and including July 1, 1919, and to 
settle in f all such accounts so authori and contracted for: 
Provided, That before said payment is made receipts in full shall be duly 
executed for all such claims or demands of whatsoever nature for sery- 
ices rendered and expenses incurred in connection with all sald litiga- 
en aod proceedings and duly filed with the Treasurer of the United 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I am offering this amendment 
at the request of the members of the legislative committee of 
the general council of the Chippewa Indians in Minnescta. So 
far as I know, there is no objection to it from any source. 


1920. 


Mr. CURTIS. As I understand, the money is to be taken out 
of the tribal funds that are now in the Treasury and its pay- 
ment is requested by the council. Will the Senator have the 
letter of the council printed in the Rxconp? 

Mr. GRONNA. I shall either have it read or printed. 

Mr. CURTIS. If it is printed in the Rxcond, that will be 
sufficient. 

Mr. GRONNA. Then I ask that it may be printed in the 
Record in connection with the amendment. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, it will 
be so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 26, 1920. 
Hon. Aste J. GRONNA, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C: 


Dran SENATOR GRONNA: Inclosed please find amendment to the In- 
dian appropriation bill, which we will vi greatly appreciate your offer- 
ing on the floor of the Senate. ‘The Senate committee has concluded its 
consideration of the bill and it is. therefore impossible to secure the 
inclusion of this amendment in the bill by the committee. 

We are making this request pursuant to the following resolution 
adopted by the general council at its regular annual meeting last July: 


“Resolution 5. 


“ Be it resolved by the Ch a Indians of Minnesota in general 
council assembled, That the legislative committee of the 8 council 
be, and it is hereby, instructed to secure an appropriation of $12,500) 
out of the trust funds of the Snes: Indians efray the expenses 
of all Lie eg and . nstituted by direction of the eral 
or toa , 1919, and to settle in full all such accounts con- 

ereto.” 


g to our affairs. As a result of the litigation and 
proceedings the following, among other, results have been obtained : 
ually has been effected in the appropriations: 


8. 
property rights of about 1,000 minor children, which had been 
em 


patented to the Sta 
A saving to the wa. ple within the Iast year of more than 
$100,000 in the redemption of Liberty bonds, bought with their indi- 
eee are and which money was needed for their individual use, has 
en effected, 
The distribution of about $500,000 of individual funds improperly 
phy he from the Indians and * 85 2 of —— was 5 
e ppewa tribe ximately „ per annum governmen 
supervision, „ 

mproved educatio facilities for the Chippewa children by the 
abolishment of the Government schools and the substitution therefor 
of the free school system of the State of Minnesota, resulting in im- 
proved school facilities and a saying to the Chippewa Tribe of more 
than $50,000 annum. 
The protection of the individual property of a large number of the 


which will win e affairs of the Chippewa , conserve the 
prope of the Indians, and save millions of dollars in claims against 
the United States. 


Considering the results obtained, the amount asked is inconsequen- 
tial, It has been impossible for the: general council to meet these ex- 
ü ĩ˙¾ mene ² Or te MONATS a A 
>d appropriations ma > 
15 is — ts should be paid in order that the 


necessary that these accoun 
work continue, and we earnestly request your assistance in secur- 
ing the Inclusion of the item we inclose in the Indian appropriation 


our: 
A J. G. Monntson, President, 
B. L. FAIRBANKS, 
JOHN ARTEN, 
Frank D. BEAULIEU, 
Members of the: Legislative Committee 
of the Ganoral Council of the Chippewa Indians in Minnesota, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from North Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I call the attention of the chair- 
man of the committee to the item on page 37 fer the reclamation 
project on the Flathead Indian Reservation. It has been the 
custom to provide in express terms that that appropriation shall 
be immediately available, as well as to remain available until 
expended. I ask the chairman of the committee if there would 
be any objection to Inserting between the word “to” and the 
“word “remain,” in line 13 of page 37, the words “be immedi- 
ately available, and”? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, that amendment is unneeessary, 
because the item applies to an appropriation already in exist- 
ence, that the department is now expending. The words “to 
be immediately available” apply only to appropriations to take 
effect in the future; for instance, items in the bill taking effect 
July 1 next. If that were the case, then the words “to be im- 
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mediately available“ would be but as it is am exist- 
ing appropriation they are absolutely unnecessary, beeause the 
money is available now. 

Mr. MYERS.. The object of it would be to make any part of 
this $200,000, herein appropriated, available before the Ist of 
July next, if needed, 

Mr. CURTIS. It is available now. I have no objection to 
putting in the amendment, but it would be surplusage. 

Mr, MYERS. If the chairman of the committee thinks it 
unnecessary, I will not offer such an amendment. I am deeply 
interested in that appropriation, and greatly regret that it can 
not be larger. I want to see it protected against any possible 
misinterpretation or danger of any kind. However, in this par- 
ticular I yield to the judgment of the Senator from Kansas 
ey Curtis], chairman of the committee and in charge of the 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there any further amend- 
sin to be proposed? If not, the bill will be reported to the 

ate, ` 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate request a conference 
with the House of Representatives on the bill and amendments 
ma that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Curtis, Mr. Gnox Ra, and Mr. AsHurst conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


PAY OF ARMY, NAVY, MARINE CORPS, ETC. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the unfinished business, Senate bill 3383. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from New York. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 3383) 
to increase the efficiency of the commissioned and enlisted per- 
sonnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, and 
Public Health Service. 

Mr. HARRISON. I suggest the absence ef a quorum. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator with- 
hold that suggestion for just a moment? 

Mr. HARRISON. Certainly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In view of the fact that several Sena- 
tors are very much interested in the committee amendment, 
which is found at the bottom of page 1 of the bill, and particu- 
larly because the Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELD} is com- 


i pelled to be absent to-day, I was going to suggest that for the 
| time being we lay aside that particular committee amendment 
and proceed to the consideration of other committee amend- 


ments which are printed in the bill, and at least two amend? 
ments which will be offered from the floor and which have no 
relation to the committee amendment in which the Senator from 


| Florida is interested. When those are completed, I suggest to 


the Senator from Mississippi that it might be well either to call 
a querum of the Senate or to decide whether to lay the bill over. 

Mr. HARRISON. I was just going to suggest that the Sena- 
tor from Florida is very much interested in the amendments, 
especially the one that comes up now, and on which, I think, 
the yeas and nays have been ordered. The Senator from 
Florida is siek, and I do not know when he will be here; and I 
was wondering if the Senator has had any understanding to 
allow the bill to go over, and not to take it up for consideration 
to-day? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No, Mr. President; I have had no 
understanding. The news of the illness of the Senator from 
Florida reached me just a short time ago. I feel somewhat torn 
with conflicting emotions. Of course, the committee is exceed- 
ingly anxious to proceed with the program of this bill, but I 
think I am safe in saying that the committee would be willing to 
lay it over for a reasonable period. Of course, we can not very 
well delay the orderly progress of legislation in the Senate for 
an indefinite period. 


Mr. HARRISON. I shall not insist upon it at all. The 
other suggestion is entirely satisfaetory to me. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, then, this 


amendment will be passed over for the present. The next 
amendment of the committee will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 2, in section 3, the com- 
mittee preposes the following amendment: 

The first words. read: 

That all officers and enlisted’ men— 


5 
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At that point, after the word “men,” the committee proposes 
to insert— 
contract surgeons serving full time, warrant officers, Arm 
and field clerks, Quartermaster Corps, and members of the 
Corps of the Army and Navy. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On line 23, after the word 
“men,” it is proposed to insert a comma and the words “or 
other persons above specified.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 3, after line 9, the com- 
mittee proposes to insert a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 5. That hereafter when any officer, enlisted man, or other per- 
son named in this act is ordered to make a permanent change of station, 
the United States shall furnish transportation in kind from funds ap- 

ropriated for the transportation of the Army, the Navy, the Coast 
juard, and the Public Health Service to his new station for the wife, 
children, and Po eke parents of such officer, enlisted man, or other 
peas Provided, That if the cost of such transportation exceeds that 
or transportation from the old to the new station the excess cost shall 
be paid to the United States by the officer, enlisted man, or other 
person concerned. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. It is proposed to change the num- 
bering of section 5 to read “ Sec. 6.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That completes the committee 
amendments. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk, and ask that it be inserted in line 15, page 2, 
after the word“ month.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The amendment will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. After the words “$126 per 
month,” on page 2, line 15, it is proposed to insert the following 
proviso: 

Provided further, That commissioned officers, warrant officers, and 
petty officers and other enlisted men of the Coast Guard shall receive 
the Same pay and allowances and bonuses as are now or may hereafter 
be prescribed for corresponding grades or ratings and length of service 
in the Navy, and the grades and ratings of warrant officers, chief petty 
officers, petty officers, and other enlisted persons in the Coast Guard 
shall be the same as in the Navy in so far as the duties of the Coast 
Guard may require, with the continuance in the Coast Guard of the 

de of surfman, whose base pay shall be $70 per month: And provided 

urther, That the senior district superintendent, the three district super- 
ntendents next in order by seniority, the four district superintendents 
next below these three in order of seniority, and the junior five district 
superintendents, shall haye the rank, 1 65 and allowances of captain, 
first lieutenant, second lieutenant, and third lieutenant in the Coast 
Guard, respectively. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, upon yesterday the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] and I indulged in a collo- 
quy, during the debate on this bill, in connection with the quar- 
ters provided for certain noncommissioned officers of the Army; 
and I agreed with him at that time to perfect, if I could, or have 
perfected by men who knew how to do it, an amendment which 
would take care of the people whom both he and I have in mind. 

The bill, it will be noted, provides that all officers and enlisted 
men of the Army and Navy, and so forth, “shall at all times be 
entitled to the number of rations per diem, or commutation 
thereof, that equal the number of rooms now authorized by law 
as quarters.” There is some question as to whether the phrase 
“now authorized by law” would cover quarters which are to-day 
authorized by regulations which have in turn been issued as a 
result of the enactment of law. I have had a little statement pre- 
pared which explains that situation. 

There are no statutory provisions of law which authorize 
quarters for enlisted men. The only provisions of law that exist 
on this subject will be found in the act of March 14, 1915, 
whereby the Secretary of War is authorized to grant $15 per 
month as rent for quarters for enlisted men, or in lieu thereof 
he may rent quarters for the use of said enlisted men when on 
detached duty where there are no public quarters available. By 
regulations, the Secretary of War has fixed the maximum num- 
ber of rooms for which commutation is payable at one room for 
all noncommissioned officers above the grade of color sergeant, 
for color sergeants and firemen, Coast Artillery Corps, and for 
all other noncommissioned officers and privates on nondetached 
service or assigned to special duty of such a nature as to neces- 
sitate the hiring or leasing of quarters. The Revised Statutes 
also give the Marine Corps the same pay as the corresponding 
grades of the Infantry. That is another matter. So I have pre- 
pared an amendment to propose to this bill which will make that 
perfectly explicit, which I present and ask to have read, and to 
which I ask the attention of the Senator from North Dakota, fol- 
lowing the copy of the bill on his desk. 


field clerks, 
emale Nurse 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 2, line 16, it is proposed 
to strike out the words “and enlisted men,” so that it will read: 

That all officers, contract surgeons serving full time— 

And so forth. 

On page 2, line 22, after the words “ by law,” insert “ or exist- 
ing regulations,” so as to read: 

Now authorized by law or existing regulations as quarters for the 
rank or rating of such officers or enlisted men. 

On page 2, line 23, strike out the words “ or enlisted men.” 

On page 2, line 23, after the words “above specified,” or at 
the end of the committee amendment already agreed to, strike 
out the comma and insert a period and the following: 


All noncommissioned officers of the Army and Marine Corps of grade 
of color 5 and above, as fixed by existing Army regulations, and 
all chief petty officers of the Navy and Coast Guard, shall be entitled 
to one ration or commutation therefor in addition to that to which 
they are now entitled, and the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
wavy and the Secretary of the Treasury may by regulations authorize 
the issuance of a further additional ration or payment of commutation 
therefor to such noncommissioned officers and chief petty officers above 
mentioned of the forces under their respective departments as they may 
deem proper. 

On page 2, line 23, begin the word“ the“ with a capital T.“ 
and in line 24 strike out the word “ to” and insert in Heu thereof 
the word “shall,” so as to read: $ 


The commutation value shall be determined by the President on July 
1 of each fiscal year, and for the current fiscal year the value shall be 
computed on the basis of 55 cents per ration. 


Mr. GRONNA, Mr. President, as I understand it this makes 
it permissive for the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the 
Navy to grant an allowance for more than one room for quar- 
ters. Of course it does not make it compulsory. But I appre- 
ciate what the Senator has done. I can not conceive that any 
Secretary, whether Secretary of War or of the Navy or any 
other officer, would deny these advantages to the men, who are 
now .really suffering under our present law, as they are being 
paid an inadequate sum. So far as I am concerned I am satis- 
fied with the amendment offered by the Senator from New York, 
because as I understand the amendment it will enable the depart- 
ment chiefs to do justice to the men who are now underpaid. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have another amendment to offer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment, 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 3, after line 20, insert a 
new section, as follows: 


Sec, —. That the rights and benefits prescribed under the act of April 
16, 1918, granting commutation of goarters, heat, and light during the 
present ene, to officers of the Army on vi A in the fleld are hereby 
continued and made effective after the termination of the present emer- 

ency and shall hereafter apply be Ae to officers of the avy, Marine 
orps, Coast Guard, and Public Health Service: Provided, That such 
rights and benefits as are prescribed for officers shall apply equally for 
enlisted men now entitled by regulations to quarters or to commutation 


therefor. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, just a word. The provi- 
sions of the amendment which has been suggested by the Secre- 
tary have already been adopted by the Senate in the form of a 
separate bill. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, that finishes the com- 
mittee amendments, and I think the amendments which were 
to be offered from the floor. It leaves, however, the one com- 
mittee amendment which was temporarily passed over. I have 
contemplated asking unanimous consent that the bill be taken 
up at 2 o'clock on Friday afternoon, and that a final vote shall 
be had at 4 o’clock on all pending amendments and the bill itself. 

Mr. ROBINSON. May I inquire Why the Senator does not 
have the bill disposed of now? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I may say to the Senator from Ar- 
kansas that the Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL], who 
is very much interested in the second committee amendment, 
found on the bottom of page 1, has unfortunately been taken ill, 
It is hoped that he may be back by Friday, I have had some 
hesitancy in putting off the consideration of the bill, but in view 
of the intense interest of the Senator from Florida in it I think 
I ought to make the suggestion. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That will necessitate the calling of the 
roll for a quorum, 

Mr. HARRISON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The rule requires that under such 
circumstances the roll must be called. 

Mr. ROBINSON. May I suggest to the Senator a way to 
avert that? I suggest to the Senator that further consideration 
of the bill be postponed until the time he has in mind. There 
will be no difficulty about securing a prompt decision on the 
matter, and that will avert the necessity for calling the roll, i£ 
he desires to do that. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, it may be best, in order 
to accomplish what we want, to agree to the suggestion of the 
Senator from Arkansas. Perhaps the Senator from Indiana 
and myself and the other Senators present may reach a gen- 
tleman’s agreement that at the conclusion of the consideration 
of this bill to-day the Senator from Indiana will ask that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of a bill to provide for a 
separate department of aeronautics. He is ready to make a 
motion to that effect. Perhaps the Senator from Indiana will 
at the same time agree that at 2 o’clock on Friday he will 
temporarily lay aside his bill, if it shall in the meantime become 
the unfinished business, which I anticipate it will. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not think the Senator from 
Indiana can promise now what will be done at 2 o’clock on 
Friday. That is out of order. I think it, can be arranged in 
this manner: Let the Senator ask unanimous consent to lay 
the unfinished business temporarily aside, and let the Senator 
from Indiana then proceed with his bill. There will not be any 
trouble. Then this bill will remain as the unfinished business. 
It can be done to-morrow as well as to-day. Then the bill can 
go over until Friday and can be taken up in its order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from New York -would be 
very glad to have the suggestion of the Vice President as an 
accommodator. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The bill can be made the special order. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. That is just what the Chair was 
looking up. z 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think there is no question of the right 
of the Senate to make the bill a special order without ascertain- 
ing the presence of a quorum. 

Mr. SMOOT. That can be done. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do not think there could be any objection 
to it; and as a further reason, if I may point it out to the 
Senator from New York, if unanimous consent should be en- 
tered into now to vote upon the bill at a given time, it might 
preclude a final determination on the bill in the event that 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] should not be able to 
be here. The Senator from New York would not want to insist 
upon a vote notwithstanding the fact that the Senator from 
Florida was not present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York can, 
by a two-thirds vote of the Senators present, or by unanimous 
consent, make this bill a special order for a day and time that 
may be agreed upon, with the understanding, of course, that if it 
interferes with the unfinished business the unfinished business 
has precedence. It should be made, therefore, the special order 
for 12 o’clock on some day. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I think I shall be satis- 
fied to lay this bill aside temporarily. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

DEPARTMENT OF AIR. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 3348) to 
create a department of air, defining the powers and duties of the 
director thereof, providing for the organization, disposition, 
and administration of a United States air force, creating the 
United States air reserve force, and providing for the develop- 
ment of civil and commercial aviation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the Senator if he expects to have the bill 
passed to-day? 

Mr. NEW. I hope so. 

Mr. KING. 'There are some Senators, I think, who would like 
to be present when final disposition is made of the bill. I have 
no objection to the Senator having it taken up for consideration 
and discussion, but I hope the Senator will not ask for a vote 
upon it to-day. It was not anticipated that it would be called 
up to-day. I do not want to object to its consideration. 

Mr. NEW. It was not anticipated by many of us, at least, and 
so far as I know most of us, that the bill would be considered 
to-day. I have understood for several days that it has been 
agreed that the consideration of Senate bill 3348 should follow 
the consideration of what is known as the Army pay bill. 

Mr. KING. I do not want to object to it; but in view of the 
fact that so many Senators are ill, some of whom, I understand, 
desire, if not to express themselves upon the bill at least to 
vote against it, I do hope the Senator will not press for a vote 
to-day. 

Mr: NEW. I shall not press for a vote to-day, Mr. President, 
since there is objection to it. I have no objection to a call for 
a quorum at any time to bring into the Chamber gentlemen who 
wish to be heard. I shall not seek to take any advantage of the 
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absence of any Senator who has any objection to offer to the 
bill. I can at least make an explanation of the bill, and I think 
We can make yery decided progress, even if we do not reach a 
vote. I shall not press for a vote to-day if there is objection to 
doing so. 

Mr. KING. With that understanding, I haye no objection at 
all. I think we can make progress, and perhaps get all the 
amendments out of the way, if there should be any, and have 
general discussion and then the vote can be taken to-morrow. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL FARM LOAN ACT. ; 


Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I gave notice two weeks ago 
that I should ask the Senate to consider the bill (H. R. 9065) to 
amend sections 3, 8, 10, 12, 20, and 21 of the act approved July 
17, 1916, known as the Federal farm loan act, as soon as the 
Americanization bill was disposed of. I shall not object to mak- 
ing the bill presented by the Senator from Indiana the unfinished 
business, if the Senator is willing that it shall be temporarily 
postponed until this bill can be di of, because I do not 
think the consideration of this bill will take five minutes. But 
it ought to be acted upon. It has been on the calendar for three 
months. It does not change any substantive provision of the 
Federal farm loan act, but is aimed to improve the administra- 
tive machinery in a way that ought to be done. I will say to 
the Senator that if this bill arouses any opposition whatever, I 
will not insist upon its consideration to-day. I do not believe 
it will; and it ought to be given precedence, 1 

Mr. GRONNA. It is a House bill? 

Mr. McLEAN. The bill passed the House three months ago. 
It has been unanimously reported by the committee, and it 
merely provides for the appointment of an acting registrar who 
can perform the duties of the office when the registrar is dis- 
abled ; it raises the minimum bond from $25 to $40, and provides 
machinery for raising money to pay the expenses of the secre- 
tary-treasurer. That is all there is to the bill. The amend- 
ments proposed by the committee have been recommended by 
the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I have no objection to doing al- 
most anything to oblige the Senator from Connecticut. How- 
ever, we are in this situation: There is already another bill 
which is regarded as the unfinished business, and we are pro- 
ceeding with the consideration of Senate bill 3348 only by 
unanimous consent, which I understand has been obtained. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; it has not been obtained. If 
it had, the Senate would be going ahead. The Senator from 
Connecticut has not yet indicated what he is going to do. 

Mr. NEW. I understood that unanimous consent had been 
obtained. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Oh, no. 

Mr. MCLEAN. Unless the Senator from Indiana is willing to 
allow this bill to be considered for 10 or 15 minutes I shall 
object to the consideration of his bill, because I gave notice two 
weeks ago that I would ask for consideration of it when the 
Americanization bill was disposed of. I will say to the Senator 
that if this bill arouses any opposition, or if it takes any con- 
siderable time, I will not press its consideration. 

Mr. NEW. With that assurance, Mr. Presigent, I very cheer- 
fully yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 9065) to amend sections 3, 8, 10, 12, 20, and 21 
of the act approved July 17, 1916, known as the Federal farm 
loan act. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I shall reserve the right to object to the 
present consideration of the bill at least until a statement has 
been made of the purpose of it. 

Mr. McLEAN. I will say, Mr. President, as I have stated 
several times in the Senate, that while the bill appears to be 
somewhat formidable and contains many amendments, it does 
not in any way affect any substantive provision of the act, It 
is recommended by the Federal Farm Loan Board for the pur- 
pose of remedying the administrative machinery of the act. It 
creates an acting registrar, who can perform the duties of regis- 
trar when the registrar is absent. It provides for raising enough 
money to pay the secretary-treasurer his salary. It provides 
for a loan committee, and it raises the minimum loan from 
$25 to $40 for bookkeeping accommodations. That is all there is 
to the act. There are many changes in phraseology necessitated 
that are ali minor. The bill passed the House three months ago 
and is nnanimously reported from the Committee on Banking 
and Currency of the Senate. I believe if the Senator will read 
the bill and the report that he wil not object to its consideration. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. McLEAN. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I have been receiving quite a number 
of protests fundamentally on the theory of changes in the farm 
loan act. There seems to be an impression, in the West at least, 
that one of the purposes of the bill is to increase the rate of 
interest to the farmers. 

Mr. McLEAN, I think the Senator has mistaken the bill. I 
think he refers to another bill, which remoyes the.tax exemption 
from the jolnt-stock and land-bank bonds. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. This is administrative merely? 

Mr. McLEAN. It affects only the administrative features of 
the act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kmsy in the chair). Is 
there objection to the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Banking and Currency with amendments, 

The first amendment was, on page 1, lines 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, to 
strike out the words: 


Such registrars may, with the approval of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board, each appoint a deputy registrar who, in case of the absence or 
disability of the registrar, shall perform the duties and exercise the 
authority of that office. 


And to insert in lieu thereof the following: 


If, by reason of absence or disability, the registrar shall be unable to 
discharge the duties of his office, the Federal Farm Loan Board may ap- 
point an acting registrar who shall 2 the duties of said office 
during the absence or disability of said registrar. 


And on page 2, lines 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, to strike out the words: 


Such re; ars may, with the approval of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board, each appoint a deputy registrar, who, in case of the absence or 
disability of the trar, shall perform the duties and exercise the 
authority of that office. 


And to insert in lieu thereof the following: 


If, by reason of absence or disability, the registrar shall be unable to 
discharge the duties of his office, the Federal Farm Loan Board may 
appoint an acting registrar who shall perform the duties of said office 
during the absence or disability of said registrar. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 17, before the word 
“registrars,” to strike out the word “ deputy ” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ acting.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, to strike out the follow- 
ing words: 


Sec. 2. That the third paragraph of section 8 be amended by striking 
out the words “if the application for membership is accep and the 
loan is granted“ and inserting in lieu thereof the words the approval 
of the loan of any applicant for membership in a national farm-loan 
association in aceordance with the terms of this Jaw and amendments 
thereto shall constitute the acceptance of his yore for member- 
ship, and,” so that the paragraph as amended read: 

No persons except borrowers on farm land mortgages shall be mem- 
bers or shareholders of national farm-loan associations. Any person 

g to borrow on farm land mortgages through a national farm- 
loan association shall make application for membership and shall sub- 
seribe for shares of stock in such farm-loan association to an amount 
equal to 5 per cent of the face of the desired loan, said subscription to be 
paid in cash upon the granting of the loan. ‘The approval of the loan 
of . for membership in a national farm-loan association, in 
accor ce with the terms of this law and amendments thereto, shall 
constitute the acceptance of his application for membership, and the 
applicant shall, upon full payment therefor, become the owner of one 
share of capital stock In said loan association for each $100 of the face 
of his loan, or any major fractional part thereof. S; capital stock 
shali be paid off at par and retired upon full payment of said loan, 
Said capital stock shall be beld by sald association as collateral securi 
for the payment of said loan, but said borrower shall be paid any divi- 
dends accruing and payable on said capital stock while it is 5 

Sac. 8. That the first paragraph of section 10 be amended by striking 
out everything after the word “association,” in line 2, and inserting in 
lien thereof the words: “The loan committee provided for in section 7 
of this act shall forthwith make, or cause to be made, such investiga- 
tion as it may deem necessary as to the character and solvency of the 
applicant and the sufficiency of the security offered and cause written 
report to be made of the result of such investigation.” And that the 
first line of the second paragraph of said section be amended by strikin, 
out, after the word “report,” the words of said loan committee an 
inserting the words “required in the preceding paragraph,” so that 
the two paragraphs as amended will read: 

“That whenever an application for a mortgage Joan is made through 
a national farm-loan a tion the Ioan committee provided for in 
section 7 of this act shall forthwith make, or cause to be made, such 
investigation as it may deem necessary as to the character and solvency 
of the applicant and sufficiency of the security offered and cause written 
report to be made of the result of each investigation. 

The written report required in the preceding paragraph shall be 
submitted to the Federal land bank, together with the application for 
the loan, and the directors of said land bank shall examine said 
written report when they one on the loan application which it accom- 
panics, but they shall not be bound by said appraisal. 


And to insert the following: 


Src. 2. That the fifth paresraph of section 7 be amended by adding 
after the word “association,” in the fourth line thereof, the words 
“such funds, under rules and regulations of the Farm Loan Board 
to be provided by reasonable charges, not to exceed 1 per cent of the 
amount borrowed, made to applicants for loans and to borrowers,” so 
that said paragraph as amended will read: 


“The reasonable expenses of the secretary-treasurer, the loan com- 
mittee, and other officers and agents of national farm loan associations 
and the salary of the secretary-treasurer shall be pald from the 
Soneral funds of the association, such funds, under rules and regula- 
tions of the Farm Loan Board to be provided by reasonable charges, 
not to exceed 1 per cent of the amount borrowed, made to applicants 
for loans and to borrowers, and the board of directors is authorized 
to set aside such sums as it shall deem requisite for that 1 and 
for other expenses of said association. When no such funds are avail- 
able, the board of directors may 5 an assessment on members in 
proportion to the amount of stock held by each, which may be repaid 
as soon as funds are available, or it may secure an advance from the 
Federal land bank of the district, to be repaid with interest at the rate 
of 6 per cent per annum from dividends belonging to said association. 
Said Federal Jand bank is hereby authorized to make such advance and 
to deduct such repayment. 


The amendment was agreed to. - 


The next amendment was, on page G, after line 7, to Insert 


the following as an‘additional section: 


Sec. 3. That the third paragraph of section 11 he amended by adding 
after the word “ Third“ the words: “To fix, under rules and regula- 
tions of the Farm Loan Board, reasonable charges to applicants for 
loans, and to borrowers, in order to meet the necessary expenses of the 
association, and,” so that said paragraph as amended will read: 

Third. To fix, under rules and regulations of the Farm Loan Board, 
rensonable charges to applicants for loans and to borrowers, in order 
disp meet 88 ee ee the 3 ee to acquire and 

ose ot SU ty, an Tso: „ as ma, necessary or con- 
venient for the transaction of its 8 f 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, lines 6, 7, and 8, to 
strike out the words “and inserting in licu thereof the words 
t contracted for any of the purposes enumerated in one of the 
subdivisions (a), (F), and (e), above? ” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, beginning in line 22, 
to strike out the following: 

Contracted for any of the purposes enumerated in one of the sub- 
divisions (a), (b), and (cy, above. 

„(e) To liquidate mortgage indebtedness existing at the time of the 
5 of the first tm Loan Association established in and 
for the county in which the land is situated.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, line 5, before the words 
“and also,” to insert “and inserting in lieu thereof the nu- 
meral $40.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


DEPARTMENT OF ATR. 


Mr. NEW. Mr. President, with the understanding reached a 
few moments ago I should like to proceed with an explanation 
of the purposes of Senate bill 3348. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana asks 
unanimous consent that Senate bill 3348 shall be laid before the 
Senate. Is there any objection? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not wish to object, but I understand it is 


not to be voted on to-day and is simply to be taken up for ' 


discussion. 

Mr. NEW. I shall not press for a vote this afternoon. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3348) to create a 
department of air, defining the powers and duties of the director 
thereof, providing for the organization, disposition, and admin- 
istration of a United States air force, creating the United 
States air reserve force, and providing for the development of 
civil and commercial aviation, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Milltary Affairs with amendments, 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I think that in order to conserve 
time I will suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Edge McNary Robinson 
Ball Gronna Moses heppard 
Bankhead Hale Nelson Smith, Md. 
Borah Harris New Smith, S. C. 
Capper Jones, Wash. Nugent Smoot 
Chamberlain Kellogg Overman Spencer 

olt ing ge Stanley 
Culberson Kirby Phipps Townsend 
Curtis McCormick Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Dial McKellar Poindexter Wolcott 


Mr. GRONNA. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La Forrerre] is absent due to illness. I ask 
that the announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty Senators have answered 
to their names. There is not a quorum present. The Secretary. 
will call the names of absent Senators. 

The Assistant Secretary called the names of the absent Sena- 
tors, and Mr. CALDER, Mr. Norris, Mr. PHELAN, Mr. SIMMONS, 
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Mr. STERLING, Mr. WADSWORTH, and Mr. Watsu of Montana an- 
swered to their names when called. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, Mr, FERNALD, Mr. Hrrencock, Mr. SHER- 
MAN, and Mr. RANSůUm entered the Chamber and answered to 
their names. 

Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Brera], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THosas], and the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Henperson] are detained from the 
Senate by illness. 

I wisb also to announce that the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Pomenene] and the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON] 
are absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-two Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. : 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I suggested the absence of a 
quorum because the pending bill proposes to create a new de- 
partment of the Government, and I thought it of sufficient in- 
terest to justify that request. 

In presenting the bill I do not propose to be diverted into a 
discussion of the mistakes of the Government during the recent 
war. We ail know those mistakes were made. There was ex- 
cuse for some of them, and I am not going to refer to them at 
all except as an occasional reference is absolutely necessary 
in order to point ont what I conceive the necessity for the 
change in policy which is proposed to be brought about by the 
adoption of the pending measure, if it shall be passed. 

Mr. President, the whole course of the United States with 
reference to the subject of aeronautics has been little short of 
absurd; it has not reflected any credit on us as a Government 
or as a people. I say that with regret, but I believe the state- 
ment is justified by the facts. It is just 100 years ago now 
that the first substantial step in the direction of a real aero- 
nautical development was made. It was made by an American, 
Rufus Porter. He took out a patent in the Patent Office in the 
city of Washington for an airship—a dirigible. He made a 
model of his machine and demonstrated by that model that 
aerial navigation by that means was a possibility. Nothing ever 
came of it, for the simple reason that he could not get money 
enough from any possible source to enable him to proceed with 
the construction of a real ship, and so the matter lapsed. It 
remained in that inactive condition for 70 years or thereabouts, 
until Count Zeppelin, in Germany, again made it apparent that 
navigation by that means was possible. 

America undoubtedly produced the heavier-than- air machine. 
We are all familiar with the experiments of the late Prof. 
Langley, and while real success never crowned his efforts it is 
certainly true that he had no substantial encouragement from 
this Government; right here in both Houses of Congress he was 
derided as a crank and no substantial support was given to him; 
his efforts were allowed to pass for nothing. After his death 
it was demonstrated that the Langley machine, which is now in 
the Smithsonian Institution, could actually fly, and, indeed, it 
was made to fly. 

Then came the Wright brothers. They went a long step 
forward, and actually made a success of the heavier-than-air 
machine; but this Government did not even get behind the 
Wright brothers, as it should have done, and they were actually 
compelled to go to France, where they established themselves at 
Le Mans in order to get sufficient capital and encouragement 
for the practical development of their very great discovery. 

America as a Government never has done what it should have 
done to avail itself of the fruits of American genius; it has 
allowed the opportunity to lapse, so that the situation when we 
entered the war on April 6, 1917, was that the country which 
had conceived those great inventions was absolutely without one 
thing to show for it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. NEW. Certainly. 

Mr. 5 The Wright machine was being actually 
manufactured by private enterprise in Cleveland and was a 
going concern, both in the air and financially. It was brought 
here by its manufacturers and inventors and tendered to the 
Government when we entered the war, but was declined because 
they were then engaged in experimenting with various devices 
and schemes to produce an airplane of a new type. The Wright- 
Martin machine at the time it was offered the Government was a 
fiying machine weighing from three to four thousand pounds 
and able to carry nearly double, or at least one and a half times, 
that much weight. It was brought here and offered to the Gov- 
ernment, but the exceedingly wise gentleman who represented 
orl ce ia of the Government having to do with the matter 
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Matters continued in that condition, notwithstanding the ex- 
penditure of nearly a billion dollars, without any adequate re- 
sults or any fighting planes or machines being delivered at the 
front for the benefit of our Army. Private enterprise had done 
what the Government apparently was unable to do, and if there 
had been some means by which private enterprise could have 
been availed of we would not have been in the deplorable condi- 
tion which the reports of committees show existed at that time. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, that is all true, but I promised at 
the outset that I would not go into details as to the various hap- 
penings suggested by the remarks of the Senator from Illinois, 
It is true, as I have stated, that the Wright brothers had even- 
tually to go to Europe before they got the encouragement that 
it was necessary for them to have in order to make a success of 
their enterprise. 

I stated that our whole attitude, our whole course, toward 
aeronautics has been absurd. I meant just that. Nothing was 
more absurd than what happened here at the outbreak of the war 
when there was brought forward a program of aeronautical de- 
velopment that contemplated the production here of, I think, 
10 different types—at any rate, about that number—of heavier- 
than-air machines. No manufacturer could look at that pro- 
gram and not realize at a glance that its accomplishment was an 
utter impossibility. It was absurd because it was brought for- 
ward by men who knew absolutely nothing of manufacturing 
difficulties and problems, and not only that but they knew noth- 
ing about aircraft; there was nobody here who was qualified to 
pass judgment on such questions. 

Mr. President, without going further into this sort of thing, 
it is true that during the war, at enormous expense, we did 
develop an aircraft industry. It cost a world of money. Our 
first appropriation was for $640,000,000, and eventually we 
spent very much more than a billion dollars in trying to get air- 
craft production; and we made, all told, about 11,000 different 
machines, of various types, by the 11th of November, 1918. We 
then had in the country an aircraft capacity of about eleven or 
twelve thousand machines a year, if we had kept it up. We had 
22 factories, large and small, employing over 300,000 men. The 
Army had trained 15,000 aviators. 

Since that time what has happened? Almost every single bit 
of that has gone. The departments of the Government which 
have had charge of our air service since that time—Army, Navy, 
Post Oflice, coast defense—have allowed this enterprise to lapse, 
so that to-day about 5 per cent of that productive capacity re- 
mains in existence. The Army has kept about 900 of those 
trained fliers, and the rest of them have been scattered to the 
four winds, heaven only knows where. 

I have here a complete statement of every machine in the 
possession of the Army, of the Navy, and of the Post Office De- 
partment, and if it is necessary to go into complete details I can 
do that, but I do not think it is necessary. The Army has 
practically nothing left on hand but the De Haviland 4 ma- 
chines. They are not getting any new machines, The machines 
that they have are very nearly obsolete; and I say, and the 
statement will not be successfully contradicted, either, that if 
we were to have trouble to-day with a foreign Government—say, 
Mexico, using that just as an example—we have not a single 
fast pursuit plane with which we could go across the border. 
We would have to go to foreign Governments to get planes of 
that type, even for an expedition such as would be necessary in 
such an event as I have described. That is the condition of the 
military air forces to-day. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NEW. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. We appropriated at one time $640,000,000, which 
was the first appropriation after we entered the war with re- 
spect to the construction of aircraft. 

Mr. NEW. Yes. 

Mr. KING. We made, after that, a number of very large 
appropriations. Is it possible, with more than a billion dollars 
spent for aircraft, that one year after the armistice was signed 
we are in such a hopeless situation, so far as aircraft are con- 
cerned, as is depicted by the Senator? If so, somebody is 
censurable. The War Department certainly has been derelict 
not only in the use of the money which we appropriated, but in 
failing to make available aircraft for military purposes at the 
present time. Can the Senator enlighten us and give us an 
excuse, if there is an excuse, for the failure to have aircraft 
now available for use with that enormous appropriation? 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, there are some reasons which 
hardly pass for excuses. I have no desire to visit criticism 
here upon anybody in particular, but the Senator asks if I have 
stated the facts, and I certainly have. That is the condition of 
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the military air service to-day—I mean particularly as to the 
types of machine. The military air force that we have, the per- 
sonnel, is efficient, but it is small, and it is absolutely running 
out of machines of any kind, and those that if has, as I have 
already said, are of a more or less obsolete type. 

No thought whatever has ever been given by the Government 
of the United States to the development of commercial aviation. 
Admiral Taylor, of the Navy, said in the course of a House 
hearing not very long ago that there was no such thing as com- 
mercial aviation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. NEW. I do. 

Mr. MciXELLAR. Before the Senator goes to that other sub- 
ject, may I ask if the Senator is not mistaken in saying that 
all of the aerial service has been a failure? Is it not a fact 
that the aerial service that we have in the Post Office Depart- 
ment has been not only a success but a very marked success? 
The lines that have been established have not only paid, but 
they haye been successful in every way, and have saved an 
immense amount of time in distributing the mails in those 
sections of the country where they have been established. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator’s question, 
I will sny that I do not think the aerial mail service has been 
such a conspicuous success up to this time. I was not re- 
ferring, however, to the post-office service in saying what I did, 
and I think I made it clear that I was talking about Army 
equipment especially. 

As I say, Admiral Taylor said a short time ago, in a hearing 
before a House committee, that there was no such thing as com- 
mercial aviation. Mr. President, there never will be such a 
thing as commercial aviation if its development is to be left 
to the hands of men who say in advance that there is no such 
thing, who have predetermined in their own minds that com- 
mercial aviation is a myth. 

As an offset to that, I have here an official report made to the 
United States Government since that statement was made. It 
was made by Col. William C. Hensley, of the Army. Col. 
Hensley has long been connected with the Air Service of the 
Army. He crossed the ocean in the R-34 on her homeward- 
bound trip, and he has made a report to the Government, which 
I shall not read in full because it is somewhat lengthy,’ but I 
will read an excerpt from it, if I may. He says: 

Airships are now possible in any kind or condition of weather. No 
weather conditions, except a strong cross-hangar wind, prevent the 


Bodensee, the- comme air liner built since the a ce by the 


Zeppelin Airship Corporation at Frederickshafen, on Lake Constance, 


1 its daily flight (390 miles) to Staaken, 13 miles from 
er. 

Then he goes on to speak of other routes that haye been 
established over there, and to state most positively that there 
is such a thing as commercial aviation in Europe and elsewhere. 

I also have something that I clipped from a newspaper 
which came to my hand last night—I think the Washington 
Star—a report made by Mr. Augustus Post to one of the Ameri- 
can aeronautical societies, in which he speaks of a giant Caproni 
plane now being constructed near Milan, Italy, which will carry 
100 passengers. Those machines are being constructed elsewhere, 
and they will continue to be constructed; there is no question 
about it. 

I am not going into much detail about this matter, because I 
think the Senate already understands, probably, a good part of 
what I might say; but England for this year made an appro- 
priation of $330,000,000 for aeronautical development. 

Mr. McCORMICK, Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator at that point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. NEW. Certainly. 

Mr. McCORMICK. While admiring the enterprise of the 
British Government, if that be true, and if it be no less true 
that there is a governmental deficit in Great Britain, I merely 
want to submit to the Senator that perhaps we ought not to be 
called upon to waive the interest on our loans to Great Britain, 
which is about equivalent to the sum of that appropriation. 

Mr. NEW. Well, Mr. President, that is another story. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NEW. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. ‘The Senator has just referred to the original 
so-called initial appropriation made by Great Britain for the 
current year for aeronautical purposes. My information is—and 
I obtained it only quite recently—that while that is true, they 
haye modified that materially, and that the amount which really 
will be available for aeronautical purposes will be considerably 


less than $100,000,000. Indeed, one account which I saw a few 
days ago indicated that perhaps not more than $50,000,000 would 
be available for air purposes. - 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, there have been all sorts of re- 
ports floating around as to what Great Britain is doing. The 
figures that I gaye I got from British officials—not newspaper 
statements, but British officials—who gave them to me as facts. 
I am not going to stand here and say that there has been no 
modification of that appropriation, because there may have 
been; but if there has been, I am not informed of it. France 
made an appropriation of $220,000,000. Great Britain is mak- 
ing projects for aeronautical lines all over the world, I think 
the Senator knows that. ‘They are doing it systematically, Mr. 
President, in the interest of British commercial aviation and 
the concerns which make British air machines. 

Great Britain has to-day an air attaché at every single one 
of the British Embassies, There is one in Washington, and 
there is one at eyery other embassy, just exactly as she has a 
military attaché and a naval attaché. She attaches that much 
importance to the subject. 

i am informed from sources which I think are absolutely 
authentic that within the very recent past Great Britain has 
sold aircraft in every one of the South American countries, 
with one possible exception. She has agents down there push- 
ing the sale of machines to supply a demand for British aircraft 
manufactories, in order that they may be kept up and their 
capacity left available for Great Britain in case Great Britain 
wants to divert that capacity to the manufacture of military 
machines, That shows the contrast between their policy and 
ours. We have allowed our factories to pass out of existence, 
and if to-day we had occasion to call for another large number 
of machines, we are without the productive capacity to supply 
them. We just have not got it. We have allowed it to pass 
clear out of existence. 

France pays a thousand francs a.year on the salary of every. 
commercial aviator employed by a French private concern. 
France pays one-fourth of the price of every airplane that is 
bought by a French commercial concern for commercial pur- 
poses. The object of that is perfectly plain, and I think it is 
a very wise policy. By that means she keeps up her flying per- 
sonnel, a new crop coming on all the time, and she keeps a 
large number of machines in the air. When that is true, Mr. 
President, it is true that every airplane of whatever type may 
be put to some military use; perhaps not a very good one; per- 
haps it may be available only as a carrier of supplies, or some- 
thing of that sort; still, it is of some military use. 

if you ask what the future of commercial aeronautics is, I 
say that I do not know, and nobody knows. As I said before, 
commercial aeronautics in this country is going to be largely 
what this country makes it. If we are going to allow it to 
lapse, pay no attention whatever to its development, we are 
not going to have any commercial aeronautics here; but they 
are going to have it somewhere else, in other countries, where 
they are paying attention to it; and the United States will find 
itself as far behind in a military sense in a short time as it 
found itself behind in 1917 when we entered the war. 

We look upon men to-day who are predicting great things 
for the future of aeronautics as dreamers. Perhaps they are. 
But within the lifetime of men who are now not only living, 
but Members of this Congress, Gov. Wallace, of Indiana, was 
defeated for reelection to membership in the House of Repre- 
sentatives because he voted $30,000 of the people’s money to the 
establishment of a telegraph line between Washington and 
Baltimore, classed as a crazy project, a visionary scheme; and 
because he did that, Wallace was actually defeated. Mr. CAN- 
Nox told the story on the floor of the House not long ago of 
having heard Wallace’s opponent, William J. Brown, attack 
him in a speech for having voted for the appropriation; and that 
was the one thing that brought about his defeat at the hands of 
Brown. 

It is true that a citizen of Washington, as long ago as 1866, 
not only practically invented wireless telegraphy, but he suc- 
ceeded in transmitting a message a distance of 18 miles within 
sight of the dome of this Capitol, and nothing ever came of it, 
because he could not get financial backing. Charles Sumner 
made a speech on this floor in which he told of what that man 
had done, but he did it in an apologetic sort of way, and showed 
that Mr. Sumner himself had no faith in any future for wire- 
less communication. 

The Government made no appropriation. That man’s name 
was Loomis. He lived here in Washington, and he took out a 
patent on his invention. But it was not until 1897, I believe, 
80 years later, that Marconi succeeded in sending a radiogram 
half that distance in England. The moment was ripe for it, 
he got backing, the thing went ahead, and to-day you have the 
wireless. 
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That has been true of any 
President, things have to be done for the development of a serv- 
ice here that are entirely outside the province of either the War 
or Navy Departments. This matter of development can not be 
left to them and be made a success. It is necessary to provide 
a system for the issuance of licenses, for cooperation between 
the cities, municipalities, States, commercial bodies, and all 
that sort of thing. The laying out of routes, while it may 
sound simple enough, is, after all, not at all simple. It means 
the establishment of airdromes, landing fields, and the other 
things that are absolutely necessary to the machine that has to 
fly through the air between points. 

I have here on my desk an inquiry made by William V. Rooker, 
of Indianapolis, who is the chairman of a committee appointed 
by the American Bar Association whose duty it shall be to 
recommend changes in the admiralty and other laws as they 
apply to the navigation of machines—something that the Army 
never will take care of, and in the very nature of things can not. 
It is entirely outside of its province. 

Mr. President, having said these things, I ought to refer to 
the condition before Congress. I think it is apparent to every 
Senator and every Member of the House who will give this 
matter consideration that we are proceeding in the most un- 
businesslike way in our treatment of the subject. We have here 

_at least four different committees that pass upon appropriations 
made for aeronautics. There is the Committee on Military 
Affairs, which passes on the requests that are made by the 
Army; there is the Committee on Naval Affairs, which passes 
on the requests that are made by the Navy; and there is the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, which passes on 
requests that come from the Post Office Department; and the 
Appropriations Committee, I think, has direct and first-hand 
control of requests that are made for machines for the coast 
defense. 

The Committee on Military Affairs has not the first idea of 
what is asked for before the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
The Committee on Naval Affairs is quite as ignorant of what 
is asked for at the hands of the Committee on Military Affairs. 
The Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads does not know 
the slightest thing about what is being done by either of the 
other two, and at the end of it all we have in the most unbusi- 
nesslike way passed upon three or four different requests for 
aircraft appropriations, acting absolutely in the dark. No 
private business could be conducted on that principle and last 
60 days. It would go into the hands of a receiver, or ought to, 
anyhow, for prudential reasons if for no other. 

Now, as to what all this means. Mr. President, I am per- 
fectly certain that this is in the interest of economy. What 
are the facts? You haye here duplicate stations, duplicate 
fields at very many different places. They can be consolidated, 
and ought to be, and under private management would be, so 
that one station may take the place of two. For instance, 
right here in the city of Washington we have three. The Army 
has one at Bolling Field, the Navy has one next to it, and the 
Post Office Department has another out at College Park. There 
is no reason in the world why those three services should not 
be furnished from one field and with one set of overhead 
expenses. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from In 
diana yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. NEW. Certainly. 

Mr. PHELAN. I am very much interested in what the Sen- 
ator has said. 

Has it occurred to the Senator that he could create in the 
Senate a committee on aeronautics, which would take jurisdic- 
tion of the entire subject, and that the Navy, Army, Agricul- 
tural, and Post Office Departments would coordinate? Would 
not that be an excellent plan in the interest of the course which 
he advocates of bringing about an immediate solution of the 
question, so far as the Senate is concerned? 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I would say to the Senator from 
California that I thought that several months ago, and I thought 
it so strongly that I went to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Unpvrerwoop] and the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON] 
and talked with them and other Senators. We three together 
went over to the House of Representatives to see if we could 
not get the House to agree to pursue the same course, and thus 
have committees on aeronautics in each body, so that these 
things might be considered collectively. We never got any- 
where with the proposition. 

I bad a resolution in the Senate, which was referred to the 
Committee on Rules, calling for the creation of that kind of a 
committee. It reads as follows: 


number of other things. But, Mr. May 20, 1919, Mr. Naw submitted the following resolution, which 


was ordered to lie over under the rule: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Rules is hereby authorized and 
directed to report a committee of the Senate to be known as the Com- 
mittee on Acronautics, the general purpose and functions of which shall 
be to consider all matters appertaining to aircraft and aviation. 

That was the 20th of May, last. 

Mr. PHELAN. The committee has never made a report? 

Mr. NEW. No. I agree absolutely with the Senator from 
California that it would have been a good thing. My faith is 
evidenced by my works in that one instance, anyhow. 

Mr. PHELAN. If I will not interrupt the Senator 

Mr. NEW. Not at all 

Mr. PHELAN. I should like to add to the fund of informa- 
tion with which the Senator has regaled the Senate a statement 
from the Chamber of Commerce of Sacramento, Calif., where 
there is an aviation field, and where the subject is one of very 
great interest, from which it appears that the service of the 
airplanes in patroling the forests is of very great value. I do 
not know that the Senator has touched upon that point. 

Mr. NEW. I shall do so later. 

Mr. PHELAN. I desire to read these resolutions: 


Calif., has been dire h 
55 California, ected E the plan for airplane patrol of the forests 


ton 
Wyoming, as outlined for 1920 ys Col. H. II. Arnold, director of air 


d 
Whereas we belieye the United States should take a leading pace among 
that the use 


Now, therefore, we heartily in ol. 
H. H anne 2 eartily indorse the recommendations of Col 


urge that Congress b 
Forest Service $60,000 to cooperate with the 


tary of this organization is instructed to see that a copy’ 
of this resolution is sent to the Secretary of War. He is also in- 
structed to send copies to our representatives in Congress, and we urge 


them to use their nenge with the War 9 and in Congress 
eading 


to the end that the United States may take a part in aeronautics 

while at the 

from the 888 . F 
S EEDAN 

JANUARY 7, 1920. k wi Rahs the EEEN: 

The statement that 80,000,000 acres of Government-owned 
timberland in the States of California, Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, and western Wyoming are involved makes it 
very interesting, I am sure, to the Senate, because the Air 
Service, by observing incipient forest fires and reporting them, 
has saved from destruction vast areas. That is a use in the 
time of peace which would serve, in common with the delivery 
of mails, a great purpose, not only in saving the forests and 
facilitating the distribution of mails but in keeping the service 
in a fit condition for taking up the work of war when the 
emergency comes. 

Mr. NEW. Undoubtedly. Has the Senator from California 
concluded ? 

Mr. PHELAN. I have one other matter which I think would 
interest the Senator very much, He enumerated what England 
and other countries were doing. Yesterday I received this 
letter from a prominent machine and foundry man in San 
Francisco, Mr. William Ashton Doble, dated January 14, 1920, 
addressed to me and reading as follows: 
lf! ² 8 

That is at Berkeley, Calif., where they made the Liberty 
motors 
sonlocs which thay haa secelve’ tor the aovecemaet E a T 
which order amounted to over $1,000,000 for engines only. 

From this same source I learn that the Government of Japan has 
appropriated over $100,000,000 for their aviation work. 

I think information of this kind, such as the Senator has given 
us and such as I have disclosed, shows that as a measure for 
the protection of our country in time of war we should provide 
fully for the airplane service in time of peace, 

Mr. NEW. Yes, Mr. President; and in that connection I 
have heard a report that I believe to be true, but in the absence 
of positive information I do not state it as a fact, that Great 
Britain sold to Japan one order of $40,000,000 worth of air- 
planes not a very great while ago. I believe that to be true, 
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The Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], I think it was, asked the 
question a while ago as to why we have been permitted to lose 
or sacrifice so much of what we have and why we have not kept 
up since the armistice was signed. It is in part because Con- 
gress itself has lost faith, and I do not know why it should not 
lose faith, in the capacity of the War Department to handle the 
matter. Some time ago I know the War Department came 
before the Senate Committee on Military Affairs and asked for 
an appropriation of $15,000,000 for emergency purposes, and 
made a showing that our committee believed absolutely called 
for the expenditure of that amount of money. We gave them 
what they asked. They went over to the House with it, and the 
House absolutely declined to give them a penny, and asserted 
as a reason for it that they had absolutely no faith in their 
capacity up there to handle things, that the War Department 
had absolutely destroyed whatever confidence the House had 
had in them originally. I am not even going to say that the 
House was not at fault in that. I am simply describing condi- 
tions that are lamentable, whoever is responsible for them, and 
wherever the fault lies. 

Mr. President, I have said that a large number of these fields 
could be consolidated. I have here two maps, on which are 
marked the places where there is duplication. There is a very 
large number of them, up and down the coast particularly, 
where there are stations now maintained by the Army and sta- 
tions maintained by the Navy either at the same place or so 
very near at hand that one or the other could easily be dis- 
pensed with without loss to the service as a whole and at a very 
considerable saying of money. 

I have some figures which bear that out. The estimates 
which were made for a combined or united air service, com- 
prising 4,000 officers and 40,000 men, plus 800 officers and 7,200 
men for the Army and plus 400 officers and 3,600 enlisted men 
for the Navy, approximated $98,000,000, and that includes 
$54,000,000 for the purchase of new equipment. 

The combined Army and Navy estimates run about $153,- 
000,000 and include only some training planes and very little 
new equipment. There would be a saving on those figures of 
about $66,000,000. It is only fair to say that that does not 
include the pay in either case. It does not include the pay in 
the Army estimate or the Navy estimate, or in the united 
Air Service estimate, so that those are wholly beside the ques- 
tion. That is what can be done with the Air Service by busi- 
ness men if put under business management and run in a busi- 
nesslike way. That is just the plain truth of it. 

I should like to proceed to an analysis of the bill, if I may 
do so. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wotcorr in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Indiana yield to the Senator from Utah? 
Mr. NEW. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. This is a very important measure, and I am sure 
Senators desire to be fully advised before they cast their votes 
in regard to it. Does the plan which the Senator's committee 
has submitted contemplate the complete divorcement of the air- 
craft organization from the Army and Navy, and does it contem- 
plate that it shall be manned by civilians and civilians alone? 

Mr. NEW. It contemplates the creation of a new depart- 
ment, authorizing a reciprocal arrangement between that depart- 
ment and the Army and the Navy. It provides that in certain 
eases the department of air may detail to the Army or to the 
Navy such contingents as may be agreed upon; that Army 
officers are eligible to commissions in it, of course, and the per- 
sonnel is to be taken largely from the Army, and that civilians 
are eligible to commissions in it, too. 

Mr. KING. It does not call for a new Cabinet officer? 

Mr. NEW. It does not call for a Cabinet officer. It provides 

for a separate department, which shall be under the charge of 
a director, who shall report direct to the President, but he is not 
to be a Cabinet officer. 
Mr. KING. Could not the same result have been accom- 
plished by utilizing either the Army or the Navy, preferably 
the former, for the purpose of obtaining the machinery and 
the personnel to carry out the plan which the bill seems to haye 
in view? It seems to me that some officer of the Army might 
have been selected as the director; or at least if not an Army 
officer, that some civilian might have been appointed; and that 
he would utilize certain agencies or instrumentalities and cer- 
tain of the personnel of the Army in order to carry out the terms 
of the bill. 

Mr. NEW. I would answer by saying that if that Army officer 
is to be left still in the War Department and subject to the 
authority of the War Department, most decidedly and emphati- 
cally it would not do as a substitute for this bill. You are not 
going to get anywhere so long as the matter is left under the 
control of either the War Department or the Navy Department 
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or divided between them. You may disguise it as you please, 
but there are jealousies between those departments which can 
not be reconciled. Officers of both come to us and say they do 
not entertain them; that there is no such thing; but everybody 
knows that there is. i 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NEW. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. If a man were put in a position of re- 
sponsibility where it was equally his duty to look after the 
aerial service connected with the Army and the Navy, why would 
not he feel the same sense of duty that would characterize the 
men now in either branch of the service or a Cabinet officer, 
if one should be chosen, who had special charge of the subject? 

Mr, NEW. If I understand the Senator, he has asked pretty 
much the same question as that asked by the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine], and I would answer it by saying that if an 
officer is amenable to the authority of the Secretary of War 
or the Secretary of the Navy, if he has somebody over him, he 
is not in authority. I am not referring to anyone who occu- 
pies those offices now ; I am speaking, of course, in the abstract. 
The officer must himself be in authority. If he fails to have 
that, the whole business fails. 

I should say one thing further, Mr. President, which is very 
important and which I had almost overlooked; that is that 
last summer, after realizing, perhaps, the conditions into which 
our aeronautical system was lapsing, and realizing further what 
was being done by foreign governments, a commission was 
organized under the authority of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, That commission was headed by the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, Mr. Crowell. It had among its membership a 
number of men who had been prominent in the manufacturing 
branch of aeronautics during the war. It had an Army repre- 
sentative in the person of Col. Dunwoody; it had a Navy rep- 
resentative in the person of Capt. Mustin. That commission 
went abroad and remained several weeks. It visited England; 
it visited France; it visited Italy. Perhaps all of the commis- 
sion did not visit those different countries, but it was divided 
into subcommittees, who went everyhwere and interviewed prac- 
tically everybody who was prominently identified with aero- 
nautics in Europe. That commission went over there without 
any preconceived convictions as to what ought to be done; they 
all stated that they went with open minds; but they came back 
here and made a unanimous report in favor of the establish- 
ment of a department of air. 

They said, practically, that we should never get anywhere in 
this country until we had such a department. Capt. Mustin, of 
the Navy, did make some qualifications in his report, and the 
bill which is now under consideration has adopted the qualifica- 
tions recommended by him; so it is drawn in complete accord- 
ance with the report of that commission. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Indiana 
permit an inquiry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to- the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NEW. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I haye been advised by a number of persons— 
and no two seem to agree—as to the attitude which England 
has taken with respect to the unification of the air service. It 
has been alleged by some that England has found it advan- 
tageous to place the control of aeronautics—in the army, the 
nayy, and commercial—in the hands of one agency, divorced 
entirely from the military or naval departments. Others, who 
claim to speak authoritatively, have reported to me that England 
had found that it was a mistake to separate the air service 
from the army and from the navy and to establish an independ- 
ent aircraft service. Will the Senator from Indiana advise us 
what is the last conclusion reached by Great Britain and what 
her experience has demonstrated? 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, Great Britain at this moment 
maintains a separate air department, and has never deviated 
from that policy from the time it was adopted, along in the 
spring of 1918, now nearly two years ago. There have been re- 
ports, of course, to the contrary, but Great Britain has main- 
tained a separate air department for the last two years. I very 
recently saw a statement made by Winston Churchill on the 
floor of the British Parliament, in which he said that under no 
circumstances would Great Britain depart from that policy. 
The British air attaché here, Commodore Charlton, tells me 
the same thing, and all of my information is in accordance with 
what I have just stated. 

Mr. President, of course, I shall be very glad to answer any 
questions that any Senator desires to ask as we go along. I 
think this is a very important matter and one that ought not 
to be acted upon without very full information. I am going 
to pass over the first two sections of the bill, as they are simply 
declaratory. They create a department of air and provide for a 
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director and an assistant director of air, and amend the Re- 
vised Statutes so that the department of air may be included 
in the governmental departments. 

However, section 8 is an important section. In the first place 
it fixes responsibility for the aerial defense. That is one of the 
greatest reasons for the establishment of this department, 
namely, the desirability of one central department having full 
responsibility for haying the Nation adequately prepared to 
meet aerial attack. It gives this department the right to con- 
centrate every available force which, under the present scheme 
of things, is divided amongst the Army and the Navy and the 
Post Office Department. Under this bill that force can all be 
concentrated into one compact force; so that when we have 
warning that another nation is about to bomb any of our cities, 
like New York, or that their air fleets are being transported by 
means of carrier ships, this one department would have the 
authority to use the entire trained personnel as the emergency 
might demand. It could order the concentration of all air 
forces at one particular point. 

The bill provides for the granting of aviators’ and aeronauts’ 
licenses to civilian pilots and all other pilots, and the promulga- 
tion of rules and regulations to govern such aviators and aero- 
nauts. At the present time there is no restriction on flying in 
this country. Anybody who thinks he can take a plane off the 
ground may advertise for passengers, overload his plane, and 
undertake to fly it at great risk to himself and to the passengers, 
A regulation providing for the granting of license is necessary 
for the common welfare; it is an absolute necessity. 

The bill provides for the issuance of licenses for airships, air- 
planes, and so forth. In order to control the operation of air- 
ships it is necessary to have a system of licenses. A pilot ought 
not to be permitted to take a machine up unless he has passed 
an examination and is found qualified to navigate the air. It 
may be possible that in the course of time that may be found to 
be a source of revenue, just as automobile licenses are now, 
but I am not counting on cnything of that kind; it is merely a 
precautionary measure, 

The bill also provides for the promulgation of rules and regu- 
lations. Senators may talk about dividing this service between 
the Army and the Navy and the Post Office Department, and all 
thot; but, so long as that is done, there will be conflicts in rules 
and regulations, each department making rules or regulations 
to sult itself. All such matters should be and must necessarily 
be in the hands of one central body if we are to have uniformity. 
The State Department may ask for cooperation in the enforce- 
ment of passport regulations; the Treasury Department may ask 
for cooperation in the enforcement of customs laws; the Post 
Office Department may ask for cooperation in regard to postal 
regulations, international and domestic. All of these services 
can be more efliciently performed with less duplication under a 
united department. 

The supervision and establishment of landing fields is provided 
for, including the supervision of those used for private and 
commercial purposes. At the very beginning of aeronautical 
development we will have to .ssume, both in a military and a 
commercial way, that it is wise at the start that the most care- 
ful regulation and supervision of landing fields be made, under 
Federal control so as to avoid the unwise development of com- 
mercial projects. 

One of the greatest points where unbalanced, unregulated, 
and ill-advised development is likely to take place is in the 
establishment of aerial fields. It would appear that the work of 
regulation can be done better by a unified department of aero- 
nautics having charge of the whole subject and which can for- 
mulate and enforce a proper set of rules and regulations, care- 
fully thought out, and which would have the power to modify 
the same for the benefit of all rather than by a number of dif- 
ferent reguiation-making authorities whose uncoordinated 
regulations would be apt to be at variance, 

The furnishing of personnel and equipment for coast and border 
patrols. In that service is found one of the striking instances 
of the need of a unified air service. The Army Air Service acts 
over the land and the Navy acts over the sea. In the very 
nature of things there will always be a division of authority 
between the Army and Navy on points where the lines of au- 
thority are not definitely predetermined. How far Army planes 
should go to sea and how far Navy planes should fly over the 
land are questions that are entirely unnecessary if a unified 
service has control. 

When the long coast lines of the United States are considered, 
it is easy to understand the enormous duplication of work that 
is bound to exist in having two or three effective coast patrols, 
one by the Army, one by the Navy, and one by the Coast Guard, 
all of which we have. The duplication of fields, of personnel and 
equipment is everywhere found, and yet the results, on account 
of the want of coordination, are apt to be not nearly so com- 
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plete as if one unified service were doing the patrolling. The 
same arguments in favor of a unified service exist as to the 
border and forest reserve patrols, to which the Senator from 
California referred a little while ago. In the forest patrol the 
tendency of a unified service would be to have a greater number 
of small stations working toward a better patrol service, 
although in the aggregate neither the personnel, equipment, nor 
expense would be as great as where duplication of service under 
the present form exists. 

One of the provisions in this bill is to establish and maintain 
an aeronautical academy or academies and such aircraft fac- 
tories as may be hereafter authorized by law. The science of 
military aeronautics has developed to such an extent that it is 
just as necessary to build up and train its commissioned person- 
nel to hold positions of any nature in matters relating to aero- 
nautics as it is for the Army and the Navy to maintain their 
personnel for intensive service. The same qualities of leader- 
ship, physical perfection, rapid mental adaptation, and verst- 
tility apply to this force as apply to any other forces which are 
permanently to represent the Government in times of national 
necessity, and complete responsibility is placed upon them. Un- 
der the Army and the Navy plan there is no course given which 
looks to specialization in military aeronautics. In this air 
academy it is contemplated that the science of aeronautical 
engineering, including airplane design and construction, will be 
one of the most important provisions of the curricula. It is 
contemplated that air strategy and aviation tactics, looking to- 
ward the proper utilization of both heavier-than-air and lighter- 
than-air craft, will be given full and complete consideration, 
Necessarily, the air academy will not be as large nor as exten- 
sive as the Naval Academy or the Military Academy, but it is 
contemplated that the course will be along corresponding lines. 
In addition, it will be necessary to establish, perhaps, air acade- 
mies for staff purposes or air academies for line purposes. This 
is analogous to that now used by the Army so far as the aircraft 
factories are concerned. Should it become necessary for the 
air department to build their own airplanes, it is contemplated 
that the work would necessarily and properly be under the opera- 
tion of the air department. However, it should be distinctly 
understood that the passage of this bill does not give authority 
for the present establishment of an aeronautical academy nor 
an aircraft factory. It only contemplates that when these are 
authorized by law, they will be operated by the air department. 
The matter of establishing them, and all that, is left entirely to 
Congress. 

Other sections of this bill transfer the property, planes, and 
their appurtenances to the department of air from the depart- 
ments now having them. 

Now, Mr. President, I should like to talk a little about section 
4; and I will hurry along through with the bill. 

I call special attention to section 4: 


That at the direction of the President the director of air— 
At the direction of the President, now— 


Shall, in time of peace and war, ass to the War and Navy De- 
partments for 149 — with the Army and Navy, in addition to such 
rmanent air units of the Army and Navy as be authorized 
this act, such aeronautical ts as, ror pnta upon the basis of 

e prevail: size and disposition of the tary and Naval Estab- 
lishments, the President shall deem per The tactical employ- 
ment of all such units while so assigned shall be under the exclusive 
control of appropriate military or naval commanders, and the per- 
sonnel of all such units while so assigned shall be subject to the 
Pas 7 laws and regulations govern: ag the branch of the service 
to which said units shall haye been assigned. 

It is in no sense contemplated, by the establishment of a 
department of aeronautics or department of air, to take away 
from the Nayal or Military Establishments any arm which is 
necessary for unity of command. Indeed, it is the very object 
of this legislation to foster and promote and further insure 
unity of command, Those units which are indispensably 
auxiliary to the Military and Naval Establishments are, by the 
express provisions of this bill, left under the absolute control 
of the Army and Navy, including the selection of personnel. 
However, the purpose of this provision is to permit the tempo- 
rary assignment of units as supplemental to the control of 
their own auxiliary units. In order that there may be no mis- 
understanding as to the element of command, there is a definite 
expression by Congress that those units of the air force, when 
so assigned to Army and Navy, shall be under the exclusive 
control of the appropriate military and naval commanders, and 
even subject to the disciplinary laws and regulations governing 
the branch to which they are assigned. It is a complete answer 
to any objection and every objection that has ever been made 
by the Army or the Navy to taking the management of the 
air force away from them. Senators will see by this that there 
is complete authority to assign to them anything that the 
President may at any time see fit, 
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I am passing over hurriedly what I have here, because I 
shall not now read a number of the sections which go into more 
or less minor details. I do, however, want to give a little 
attention to section 11. 

Section 11 provides: 

That the air forces of the United States, under the technical control 
of the department of air, shall be known as the United States air 
force, and shall consist of the regular air force and the reserve air 
force, and such other air forces as may hereafter be authorized by 
law, which shall consist of all commissioned officers and enlisted men 
serving in or assigned to the department of air, all reserves of said 
forces, volunteers, or any other air forces acting as a part of or 
attached to the department of air. 

This provision combines the air forces which are combatant, 
or capable of combatancy, which are under the control of the 
air department. As there is at present no National Guard force 
authorized by the law, this is a subject which will be left open, 
for the reason that in the end it is quite probable that the units 
of aviation developed by the National Guard will be observation 
units. It seems that the National Guard should be allowed to 
develop observation units only, and that these should be under 
the Army Air Service and the Navy Air Service, with the same 
arrangement as to equipment, training, and the like that apply 
to the regular Air Service of the Army and the Navy. This 
section contemplates that a strong reserve force shall be estab- 
lished throughout the United States, including all the 15,000 
flyers trained by the United States during the war with Ger- 
many. It is planned in this manner to have a definite control 
over this experienced navigating personnel in the way of reserve 
centers near large cities, where this force may have an oppor- 
tunity to practice flying occasionally, in order that in case of a 
national emergency their services could be immediately utilized. 
While this force is not yet authorized, this section contemplates 
that when authorized it shall be under the air department. 

Mr. President, I am not going to ask for a vote on this bill 
this afternoon, and I do not know that I care fo say anything 
more about it in detail until we get closer to the hour when we 
ean vote upon it. I shall be very glad to answer any questions, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, has the Senator made any compu- 
tations with a yiew of ascertaining the approximate cost that 
will be entailed in the administration of this act? 

I am not now, of course, inquiring with respect to the cost 
that will be incurred from year to year, because that is impos- 
sible to determine. The appropriations will vary. I can appre- 
ciate that one year the appropriation for aircraft might be very 
great, and the suc ing year there might be a substantial 
diminution in the amount of the appropriation; but I fancy 
that the administration charge—the overhead expenses, to use 
the common expression—will be substantially the same from 
year to year, unless some emergency arises so that the machinery 
would be very largely increased, 

Mr. NEW. Yes. 

Mr. KING. What does that amount to? 

Mr. NEW. Here is an estimate, going somewhat into detail, 
for the united air forces: Estimate for aviation schools, and 
special equipment for them, $1,097,050; maintenance and re- 
pair of buildings, $3,000,000; new construction at stations, $11,- 
837,000; purchase of new equipment, $54,080,250; maintenance 
and repair of equipment, including miscellaneous stock and 
hire of civilian personnel, $14,960,000; experimental, $13,000,- 
000; or a total of $97,974,877, from which should be taken 
$4,350,000, which is now asked for by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and which can be supplied out of this. 

Mr. President, that, of course, does not mean absolutely that 
the expense of this service shall be $97,000,000. As I have 
shown here, $54,000,000 of it is an estimate for equipment. 
Congress may buy just as much or as little of that equipment 
as Congress, in its wisdom, sees fit, and the matter of estab- 
lishing the schools spoken of is left entirely to Congress. 

That is, in general, an answer to the Senator's question, I 
think. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am very glad that the Senator 
does not fix that as a limit, or as a minimum or um, 
because, in my humble opinion, neither the Senate nor the 
House is ready to appropriate any such sum as that for aircraft 
production for the next year or two. I think that the amount 
allowed for overhead expense is entirely too great. Unfor- 
tunately, whatever the Government undertakes it mars, and 
it is accompanied with extravagance and waste. That is 
particularly true in the War Department. The War Depart- 
ment during the past year or two has not given us a record 
of which it or anybody else ought to be very proud in the 
matter of efficiency and economy, and one objection I have to 
this bill—and I do not know that it can be avoided—is the 
creation of more machinery, 


It seems to me that we spend the greater part of our time in 
creating more administrative machinery, more executive ma- 
chinery. We create more bureaus, more departments, and offices, 
and provide for more officeholders and functionaries, and in that 
way pile up the expenses of the Government and increase the 
already staggering taxes under which the American people labor. 
If this scheme calls for $100,000,000 annual appropriation for 
aircraft, I shall vote against it, and I believe others will vote 
against it. We are not ready to embark upon a policy that calls 
for $100,000,000 for aircraft production for the next few years. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah will per- 
mit me, I think he misapprehends just a little. I am in entire 
sympathy with his objection to the creation of new bureaus, new 
agencies, and all that sort of thing. This, while it apparently 
creates one, as a matter of fact provides for a consolidation of 
three or four; it very much lessens the personnel that will be 
required to administer the Air Service of the United States. 
The total that I read to the Senator of approximately $98,000,000 
I admit is large, but it is a competent estimate of what that 
service can be provided for in contrast to the estimates that are 
now made for the supplying of what is really a smaller service 
for the Army, the Navy, and the Post Office Departments. They 
aggregate nearly $160,000,000. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator means those are the 
estimates which have been submitted? 

Mr. NEW. I do. 

Mr. KING. But, of course, Congress would not appropriate 
any such sum as that. 

Mr. NEW. I do not think a Senator can say “of course” 
Congress is going to do any particular thing. I have been a 
Member of the Senate long enough now to realize that you can 
not always tell. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I really think that the Republicans 
in the House and the Republicans in the Senate, if it is not un- 
parliamentary to refer to our brethren at the other end of the 
Capitol, and if it is not unparliamentary to refer to our brethren 
upon the other side of the aisle, realize the fact that the Ameri- 
ean people are indignant at the high taxes and resent this idea 
that we are going to appropriate six or nine billions of dollars 
in a day of peace; and we have to begin cutting, and cutting 
to the bone, and hewing, and I propose, as far as my vote is 
concerned, to begin hewing with the War Department, where 
there has been such indefensible waste, waste that ought to 
bring before a court-martial some officials, and into other courts 
some who have been connected with extravagance and waste 
in the War Department. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, just how indignant does the Sena- 
tor think the public will be, and what form will its manifesta- 
tion take, at a showing of a saving of something like $60,000,000 
in one estimate as against other estimates? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, that is an inquiry. Permit me to 
say that the people do not care what the estimates of the de- 
partments are, and I have gotten so that I do not care. I do 
not pay any attention any more to the estimates of the executive 
departments. They are made regardless of the needs of the 
public or proper and economical administration. They are made 
too often to satisfy the whims and the capricious and ambitious 
designs of men who want to extend their authority and their 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. NEW. I have no quarrel with the Senator over that 
proposition. 

Mr. President, I think I have said all I care to say on this 
subject this afternoon, inasmuch as it is understood that there 
is to be no roll call. But I would suggest the reading of the 
bill for action on the committee amendments. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. NEW. I do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Senator from Indiana will par- 
don me. I want to talk for about two minutes before the read- 
ing of the bill is begun. 

Mr. NEW. That is satisfactory, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I merely desire to call the 
attention of the Senate to an amendment which I shall offer, 
which excludes from the provisions of the bill the Post Office 
Department, My reason for doing this may be briefly stated in 
this way: 

About three years ago we appropriated $100,000 for a trial 
air-mail service between this city and New York. It was started 
under the joint auspices of the War Department and the Post 
Office Department. It had not been operated long before differ- 
ences arose between the two departments, with a result that was 
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very destructive to the aerial mail service. My recollection is 
that Army officers said to their flyers, The weather is such to-day 
that you can not fly,” and therefore the mail from here to New 
York did not go. Of course, a mail service in order to be efficient 
must be regular, and it was soon found that the two depart- 
ments could not run the aerial mail service. Therefore the 
War Department turned it over to the Post Office Department, 
and since that time this service has been a most conspicuous 
success. 

We have increased the routes to three. We now have a route 
from here to New York, we have one from New York to Cleve- 
land, and we have one from Cleveland to Chicago. All three 
are regular routes. The flyers make the trips with amazing 
regularity, regardless of weather. They have learned to fly 
in all kinds of weather. They have had very few casualties. 
The service pays for itself at the usual rate of postage, as has 
been demonstrated by the department, and it has been a most 
marked success. 

It is the only successful aerial postal service in the world 
to-day. No other country has such a service, and the people 
want it. It saves a great deal of time between here and New 
York in the distribution of the mail, and between New York 
and the far West. The two routes to the West save now some- 
thing like 24 hours, and the people of that great western country 
out there are not only demanding its retention but they are 
demanding it very vigorously. 

In addition to that, new routes to the West and to the South 
have been proposed, and they ought to be established. But if 
you are going to take it out of the hands of the Post Office De- 
partment, which has made it a great success, and put it into the 
hands ot this new department, in part, you are going to destroy 
that service. It will be just exactly as it was when it was 
in the hands partly of the Post Office Department and partly 
of the War Department. A divided authority can not be 
effective. It must be under one control, and to put it into the 
hands of this new department would be destructive of it, and I 
wish to secure the exclusion of the Post Office Department from 
such a bill as may be passed. 

Of course, it may be all right to consolidate the aerial service 
in the Navy and the aerial service in the Army. There are 
reasons why they should be consolidated. I am not expert 
enough to say as to that. Certainly our aerial services in both 
of those departments have not been conspicuous successes, and 
something ought to be done. I judge from the remarks of the 
Senator from Indiana that there is good reason for consolidating 
these two services into one to make our war air service under 
one management and control. But do not let us take this 
service away from the only department that has made aerial 
service a success, whose activities are wholly separated from 
those of the War Department and the Navy Department, and 
wholly separated from the air department, and put it in an 
untried field. 

I say that every American citizen ought to be intensely proud 
of the fact that we have the most valuable Air Service in all 
the world, and the only one that really amounts to anything. 
I take a great deal of pride in it, because, as the Senator from 
Utah will remember, he and I had a debate on this subject 
three years ago, when I first came into the Senate. He was 
opposed at that time to the institution of any such service, did 
not believe it would be a success, and a great many people 
believed with him, because it was an untried field. But the 
Post Office Department has made it a success and Congress has 
appropriated larger sums each year. It is self-sustaining. It 
does not cost the country anything; it pays for itself, and we 
ought to keep it in that department where the success has 
been met. 

I merely make these remarks in passing so that the Senator 
from Indiana may understand the amendment which I shall 
offer when it comes up to be voted on. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, to the Senator from Tennessee I 
may just say this, that the Post Office Department, of course, 
is averse to giving up its control over the air mail. The War 
Department is just as averse to giving up its control over Army 
aviation. The Navy Department is averse, the Treasury De- 
partment will be, and every other department of the Govern- 
ment will be. s 

Mr. President, I never knew a time or an instance where any 
single department of the Government was willing to give up 
control of anything it had. If you found the mumps in any 
department of the United States Government, and somebody 
came along and tried to transfer it somewhere else, there would 
be an objection raised on the part of that department that it 
was being required to give up something that it had under its 
jurisdiction. 


As to the objection that the Senator makes, I would like to 
read what the Postmaster General said at the time this trans- 
fer was not thought of, and he was simply writing a report 
about what had happened. He said: 


The Aerial Mail Service was inaugurated with the cooperation of the 
War Department, which furnished the machines and aviators and con- 
ducted the fying and maintenance operations. This cooperation, which 
was of inestimable value. was maintained until August 12, when the 
entire operation was taken over by the Post Office Department and the 
work performed by this department with its own equipment and per- 
sonnel. The task which the Army had undertaken was new and full 
of unsolved problems. A few flights in the beginning were defaulted, 
Partially abandoned, or interrupted by stormy weather, but gradually 
the service settled down to an absolutely dependable one. It gives 
pleasure to report that the high standard of daily perfect nights which 
the Army succeeded gradually in establishing is being maintained by the 
Post Office Department regardless of weather conditions. 


Mr. President, as I said, one object of the bill is economy, the 
consolidation of flying fields. As one instance, we have, as I 
may have stated earlier in my remarks, three fields here in the 
city of Washington, of which one, at College Park, belongs to the 
Post Office Department, The other two are across the river, one 
under the Army and one under the Navy. There are three sets 
of overhead charges on those three fields, and so it is at other 
pn One of the objects of the bill is to consolidate such 
places. 

I desire to say further to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKELrar] that it is to be left entirely to the Post Office Depart- 
ment to say where they want routes established. It will be left 
to the department of air to furnish the equipment and the per- 
sonnel for working those routes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator has referred to a communica- 
tion from the Postmaster General. I wish to call his attention 
to a later statement, dated January 6, 1920. Here is what the 
Postmaster General has to say about it at this time: 


WHY DO THEY WANT THE AIR MAIL? 


What is the purpose, then, of attempting to take out of the hands of a 
civil department the efficient and economic operation of a commercial 
function? It is not necessary the conduct of an efficient fighting 
In fact, it would be a mere sideline erie AS a military air 
department. It can not seriously be contended t a military air 
department can conduct the postal air service more economically and 
more saduy than it is being conducted dy the Post Office Department, 
as demonstrated by more than a year a a half of operation and as 
5 8 the cost of air operations for military purposes here 
and abroad. 

There is some other reason for this persistent desire to tle up the 
air mail service with a aegis air service. Whether it is the reason 
or not, it is easy to sce that the proposed department of air would be 
likely to get larger appropriations if it transported mail from city to 
city than if it devoted itself to purely military work. It can not be in 
the interest of either economy or postal efficiency to take the air mall out 
of the hands of the Post Office Department and put it under a militarized 
air service, and certainly it can contribute nothing to military efficiency 
to carry mail sacks back and forth daily between certain cities; then, 
if it is not the hope of getting larger appropriations from Congress each 
year, what is behind this powerful and pers t cam n to turn over 
to the proposed Te ia ree het ar force this mail-transporting func- 

ce 


tion of the Post 0 
The idea that it would a great thing if the mili fliers in their 
of fiying their 


air maneuvers could be put to work carrying mails instea 
planes empty appeals to some men. 

Would those men yote to put the Infantry to work on the letter car- 
riers’ rounds, the Cavalry to patrolling the cities, and the Artillery and 
transports to hauling street litter to the city dumps just to keep them 
busy at some civic function? 

And what would happen if you turned the air mail over to a military 
department of air? Remember always that the pending bills would make 


it an Army and Navy consolidated se te fighting force for the ex- 
pected purpose of greater military eficiency in the Py 


WOULD SPEEDILY KILL AIR MAIL, 


The first thing tbat would happen would be that while you might 
put the military fliers to work on some civic occupation, it would cost 
the Government more pa mile and per pound to carry the air mail than 
under an efficient pes administration, 

The next thing that would happen would be an immediate loss of 
efficiency in postal service, not that the military operatives would not 
be capable men, but because, first, it would be an 5 incidental 
to the main purposes of the proponed department of the air, which is 
sought to be created, not to jitney sacks of mall on strict daily sched- 
ules between given points but to * and increase our military 

roficiency in the air; and, secondly and chiefly, because the Post Office 
Department could not compel a coordinate branch of the Government 
to render that degree of service which it could compel its own em- 
ployees to render or which it could compel a bonded contractor to 

rform. This is not a groundless fear or imaginary eventuality. It 
i bitter experience in the Postal Service. The maintaining of sched- 
ules and the unfailin 
mail transportation. 
proven the only means of forcin 


rformance of service is the very soul of the 
es under the law and recovery on bonds have 


that dependability of service which 
postal efficiency requires where the Post Office Department itself does 
not operate the service. 


Long years of experience have taught the Post Office Department 
that it can not obtain the same efficient service from a coordinate 
branch of the Government over which it can not exercise direct au- 
thority as it can over its bonded contractors or its own employees, and 
in the light of that rience the Post Office Department serves notice 
now that Congress will kill the American air mail speedily and with 
certainty if it transfers its operations from the Post Office ent 
to the proposed department of air, 
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I ean not add anything to what has been so well said by the 
Postmaster General so recently. It is apparent to all that if 
we want to kill the air mail service, we could not do it more 
effectively than by turning it over to this new and untried de- 
partment of air. - 

Let us turn over to the air service the functions that prop- 
erly belong to it. I am willing to turn them over to it. I have 
no objection to the Senator’s bill, though I have my doubts 
whether it will cure all the defects which he thinks it will cure. 
I think they are going to be very slow to build it up, even under 
an independent air service, as separate from the Army and as 
separate from the Navy. We have not had any success in 
either one, so I am willing to join with the Senator in trying 
something else than the Army and the Navy, but I am not will- 
ing to join the Senator in putting into that untried department 
this splendid service that has been made such a success. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I do not know that there is much 
profit in controversial statements between the Senator and 
myself on the subject at this time. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the air service of the Post Office Department is so very 
limited, there is so little of it, that it is hardly worth while talk- 
ing about it as an established service. One of the purposes of 
the bill is to extend it very greatly and to establish routes gen- 
erally; not merely to have one between Washington and New 
York City and one between New York City and Chicago, but to 
very greatly extend the aerial Postal Service. 

The Senator says let us turn over to the air department what 
the Army has and what the Navy has, but let us preserve the 
Post Office service. Yes; let us turn over to the other fellow 
everything that we have not got. Each department makes just 
exactly that objection for itself. 

You will hear just as much from the Army and just as much 
from the Nayy, and I haye no doubt the coast defense will 
come with a plea for its continuance and a statement of what 
will happen if its service is taken out of its organization. 
That is one trouble with Government affairs, as we know. 
They get into a certain department and into a certain rut, and 
all the powers of man at least can not serve to get them out 

The report of the Postmaster General which I read a while 
ago was one that was written at a time when there was no 
thought in the mind of the Postmaster General or anybody else 
that his beloved postal air service was about to be taken from 
him. There was not any threat of it at all. Then he was 
generous enough in what he had to say about the Army service, 
It is true that the whole business was in its infancy, and in 
the service that the Army rendered to the Post Office Depart- 
ment at that time I have no doubt that there were some defi- 
ciencies, as there will be, no matter who conducts it. 

I do not think that I have anything further that I care to 
urge at this time. I believe there is a desire to have an execu- 
tive session. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I desired to say just a 
word before adjournment. There seems to be a very small 
attendance here, however, and I shall not talk simply for the 
Recoxp. I would like to say something in reference to the air- 
plane service as connected with the Post Office Department. I 
think, however, in view of the fact that the Senate is ready to 
go into executive session, I will say nothing on the subject 
to-day. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, does the Senator from 
Indiana lay aside his bill temporarily? 

Mr. NEW. I will do so in order that the Senate may go into 
executive session. That is the Senator’s suggestion? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think there ought to be an executive 
session, 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr, CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o’clock 
and 20 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, January 29, 1920, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate January 28, 1920. 


SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 
David F. Houston, of Missouri, to be Secretary of the Treasury, 
vice Carter Glass, resigned. 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 
Edwin T. Meredith, of Iowa, to be Secretary of Agriculture, 
vice David F. Houston, nominated to be Secretary of the 
Treasury. 


ASSISTANT TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES. 


John Brooke Evans, of Pottstown, Pa., to be Assistant Treas- 
urer of the United States at Philadelphia, Pa. (Reappointment. ) 


SURGEON GENERAL OF THE PUBLIO HEALTH SERVICE. 


Hugh 8. Cumming, of Hampton, Va., to be Surgeon General 
of the Public Health Service in place of Rupert Blue, whose 
term of office has expired. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 

J. William Thurmond, of Greenville, S. C., to be United States 
attorney for the western district of South Carolina. (A re- 
appointment. ) 

REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


Hayden M. White, of Buffalo, Wyo., to be register of the 
land office at Buffalo, Wyo., vice Ralph R. Read, resigned. 
SOLICITOR oF THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
Frederick McCarthy, of Ansonia, Conn., to be Solicitor of 
the Department of Commerce, vice Albert Lee Thurman, re- 
signed, 
Assistant SOLICITOR OF THE DEPARTMENT oF COMMERCE. 
James J. O'Hara, of Massachusetts, to be Assistant Solicitor 
5 cay Department of Commerce, vice Edward T. Quigley, re- 
sign 
PEOMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY. 
To be colonels, 
Lieut. Col. William P. Jackson, Infantry (Inspector General's 
Department), from January 13, 1920. 
Lieut, Col. Matthias Crowley, Infantry, from January 13, 1920. 
Lieut. Col. John J. Bradley, Infantry, from January 13, 1920. 
Lieut. Col. Douglas Settle, Infantry, from January 18, 1920, 
To be lieutenant colonels. 
Maj. William B. Cochran, Infantry, from January 7, 1920. 
Maj. Harry F. Rethers, Infantry (Quartermaster Corps), from 
January 13, 1920. 
Maj. Herschel Tupes, Infantry, from January 13, 1920. 
To be majors. 
Capt. Ode C. Nichols, Infantry, from January 7, 1920. 
Capt. Kirwin T. Smith, Infantry, from January 9, 1920. 
Capt. William W. Bessell, Infantry, from January 13, 1920. 
To be captains, 
First Lieut. Harris M. Melasky, Infantry, from November 19, 


1919. 
First Lieut. Sidney H. Young, Infantry, from November 20, 


1919. 

First Lieut. John C. Whitcomb, Infantry, from November 21, 
1919. 

First Lieut, Charles D. Lewis, Infantry, from November 22, 


1919. 

First Lieut. Paul H. Brown, Infantry, from November 22, 
1919. 

First Lieut. William S. Eley, Infantry, from November 22, 
1919. 

First Lieut. Paul W. York, Infantry, from November 24, 1910. 

First Lieut. Ferdinand G. yon Kummer, jr., Infantry, from 
November 25, 1919. 

First Lieut. Joseph P. Sullivan, Infantry, from November 
25, 1919. 
First Lieut. Asa P. Pope, Infantry, from December 1, 1919, 


CONFIRMATIONS, 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 28, 1920, 
POSTMASTERS. 
MISSISSIPPI. 


Clara B. Lee, Arcola. 
James J. Hiller, Calhoun City. 
Lawrence V. Stribling, Carthage, 
Mary E. Luster, Edwards. 
Gertrude Martin, Fernwood. 
Sarah L. Townsend, Holcomb. 

S. Walker, Houlka. 
William J. James, Lyman. 
Carson Hughes, Oakland. 
William T. Sparkman, Pascagoula. 
Emile J. Adam, Pass Christian. 
Myrtle A. Tanner, Pelahatchee. 
Sue V. Clements, Pickens. 
Marvin B. Holloway, Poplarville. 
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Janie H. Wiygul, Shannon, 
James F. Jones, Shubuta. 
Lillie B. Carr, Sumner. 
Susan R. T. Perry, Tchula. 
Tom H. Tabor, Weir. 
NEW JERSEY. 


Helen G. Miller, Andover. 

Harry C. Wheaton, Anglesea, 
Laura B. Van Slyke, Avenel. 
Alfred B. Gibb, Bernardsville. 
George W. Roe, Branchville. 
Francis A. Banville, Cliffside, 
Charlotte S. Hurd, Dover. 
William F. Barry, Elizabeth. 
Jacob W. Binder, Hackensack. 
Adolph Lankering, Hoboken. 
Thomas Post, Midland Park. 
Lewis R, Hogan, Millville. 
William J. Cowgill, Paulsboro, 
Thomas E. Hunt, Penns Grove. 
William K. Blodgett, Point Pleasant. 
James J. Conor, Ridgefield. 

Frank M. Stevens, Ridgewood. 
Arthur F. Stecher, Riverside. 
Abram A. Reger, Somerville. 
Albert A. Sickley, Springfield. 
James V. Ludlow, Tuckerton. 
Emil Groth, Weehawken. 

Louis Ponsiglione, West Fort Lee. 
Edward C. Francois, West Hoboken, 


OKLAHOMA, 


David S. Cumming, Adair. 

John E. Reasonover, Bixby. 
James E. Smith, Bluejacket. 
Harry F. Wolfe, Bristow. - 
Grover C. Fulton, Cardin (late Tar River). 
Joseph H. Blythe, Cherokee. 
Rolland R. Morris, Coweta. 
Leslie Hurlock, Dewey. 

William T. Hughes, Fort Cobb. 
Charles R. Stiver, Grove. 

Frank Olsmith, Guthrie. 

James D. Rives, Holdenville. 
George P. Morton, Hollis. 

Oscar R. Blassingame, Howe. 

M. Louise D. Bruce, Lookeba. 
Ralph P. Witt, Maud. 

Nelson L. Eggleston, Minco. 
David W. Wells, Mountain View. 
William B. Williamson, Okmulgee. 
John A. Burch, Paden. 
Theordore E. Futrell, Porum. 
Claude C. Taylor, Sapulpa. 
Stanley Shepherd, Seiling. 

Joe W. Van Deventer, Skiatook. 
John W. Fuller, Stonewall. 
Dora V. Burton, Stroud. 

Frank Emanuel, Sulphur. 

Henry F. Turner, Vian. 

Faye F. Mitchell, Wanette. 

Cora S. Brown, Waukomis. 

John C. Puryear, Wetumka. 
John L. Rogers, Wilson (late New Wilson). 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
INFANTRY, 


To be lieutenant colonels. 


Maj. Dwight W. Ryther. 
Maj. William F. Creary. 

To be majors. 
Capt. Gideon H. Williams. 
Capt. Fred W. Bugbee. 
Capt. William M. Goodale. 
Capt. Leonard T. Baker. 
Capt. Charles S. Frank. 
Capt. Franklin S. Leisenring. 
Capt. Charles F. Andrews. 
Capt. James M. Petty. 
Capt. John B. Shuman, 
Capt. Charles G. Lawrence, 
Capt. Allan L. Briggs. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wennespay, January 28, 1920. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Eternal God, our Heavenly Father, ever mindful of Thy 
children, we thank Thee for that spirit which Thou didst send 
into the world in the life, character, and precepts of Thy son, 
Jesus Christ—a spirit which is manifesting itself in a more 
practical sense and bringing men of all nations closer together. 

The World War through which we have just passed, with its 
widespread desolation, in the destruction of life and limb, 
homes, and through sorrowing hearts, are moving great men and 
women to deeds of love and kindness in our own country. Sick- 
ness, disease, and death are moving the churches and all philan- 
thropic organizations with that spirit which is marching on, not 
only in our own country but throughout the world, to alleviate 
sorrow and suffering. 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea, 
With a glory in his bosom that raga hi you and me: 
As he died to make men holy, let us die to make men free, 
While God is marching on. 


Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 


COMMITTEE ON RAILWAYS AND CANALS—LEAVE TO SIT. 


Mr. WHEELER. I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Railways and Canals be permitted to sit during the 
sessions of the House on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of 
this week. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on Railways and Canals be 
permitted to sit during the sessions of the House on Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday of this week. 

Mr. GARD. I think that is a very desirable thing to do. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? . 

There was no objection. 


REQUEST TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for 15 minutes. Is 
there objection? 

Mr, GARNER. Reserving the right to object, what is the 
subject matter about which the gentleman wishes to speak? 

Mr. DALLINGER. It is in reply to an extension of remarks 
on the Berger matter by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GRIFFIN]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman withhold that request 
and make it after the House begins business this morning? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I suggest that the gentleman ought not to 
take the time unless the gentleman from New York [Mr. GRIF- 
FIN] is present. He is not present this morning. 

Mr. DALLINGER, I will state that the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. GRIFFIN] did not speak on the day the Berger matter 
came up, but he extended remarks in the Record containing, to 
my mind, not only very serious reflections on the committee, but 
on the Members of the House who voted to sustain the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have no objection to the gentleman making 
his speech; but does not the gentleman think it is fair to Mr. 
GBIFFIN to wait until he is here? He is here every morning, 
but does not happen to be here now. 

Mr. DALLINGER. I told the gentleman from New York 
IMr. Grirriy] that at the first opportunity I should do this. I 
have been sick and unable to do it before. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. GRIFFIN] 
is generally here when we meet, but he is not in the Chamber 
this morning, and therefore I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 


PRIMER ON THE INCOME TAX 


Mr. HAWLEY. I ask unanimons consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record by printing a revision of my Primer on the 
Income Tax of the War Revenue Act. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks in the Rrecorp on the war-revenue act. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, what is it that the 
gentleman desires to print? 
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Mr. HAWLEY. A revision of a pamphlet explaining the 
manner in which internal-reyenue taxes are selected, similar to 
the one I printed last year. This revision brings it up tø 

t 


e. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ? 
CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 


The SPEAKER. To-day is Calendar Wednesday. The Clerk 
will call the roll of committees. 
The Clerk proceeded to call the cemmittees. 


CERTAIN LABORERS IN THE CUSTOMS SERVICE. 

Mr. FORDNEY (when the Committee on Ways and Means 
was called). Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 11309) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to fix compensation of 
certain laborers in the Customs Service. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman calls up from the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means a bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the titie of the bill, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I should like to ask the Speaker or 
the gentleman from Michigan if this is a privileged bill? If it is, 
the gentleman can not call it up on Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. GARNER, It is not privileged. We tried to make it that 
way some time ago, but somebody objected, I think the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH]. 

Mr. FORDNEY. This is to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay going wages to men loading and unloading 


vessels: 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I thought we passed that bill last 


week. 

Mr. FORDNEY. No. It was objected to then, and so I ask 
to take it up now. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman calls up the bill. It is on 
the Union Calendar, and under the rule—— 

Mr. GARNER. I suggest to the gentleman that he ask unani- 
mous consent to consider the bill in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

Mr. WALSH. I shall object to that. 

The SPEAKER. The House automatically resolves itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] will take the 
chair, 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of H. R. 11309, with Mr. Fess in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule two hours’ general debate 
are allowed. The gentleman from Michigan is recognized for 
one hour. \ 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I will take only a very few 
minutes. I should like to have one amendment to the bill. I 
will explain the amendment to the House, 

This bill is requested by the Treasury Department. Under 
the law the Treasury Department is limited in the payment of 
wages to men loading and unloading vessels to 31} cents per 
hour. Prior to December 2 the Government had paid the going 
wages in the various ports, especially in the South, but the 
Comptroller of the Treasury on the 2d of December ruled that 
the law prohibited the payment of a greater sum than 31} cents 
per hour, The going wages paid for that class of labor through- 
out the whole country are far above that amount, and now the 
Government wants authority to pay additional wages in pro- 
portion to what are paid by other people. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to ask the gentleman if this is 
skilled labor? Does it require any particular skill to perform 
this work? 

Mr. FORD NET. No; these men are largely longshoremen, 
bnt the wages paid for this class of labor in New Orleans, as 
Stated by one of the Assistant Secretaries of the Treasury, are 
from 80 cents fo $1.20 an hour, and the Government can not get 
men there at 313 cents an hour when other people are paying 
from 80 cents to $1.20. 

In Galveston the wages range from 60 cents to 85 cents per 
hour for that class of work; at Norfolk from 50 cents to 55 cents 
an hour; at Tampa from 40 to 55 cents per hour; at Providence, 
75 cents per hour, while the Government, under the ruling of the 
Comptroller of the Treasury, is limited to 31} cents an hour. 

Now, that is all there is to this bill. It authorizes the Govern- 
ment to pay the going wages, such wages as others pay for that 
class of work. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FORDNEY. Certainly. 


Mr, WALSH. Does this class of labor employed for this par- 
ticular work enjoy the benefits of the 30 days’ leave of absence, 
the same as other employees of the Government? 

Mr. FORDNEY. These people are not employed by the Goy- 
ernment except at times when the Government has vessels to 
unload. They are not in the general employ of the Government. 

Mr. WALSH. They are not on the permanent roll? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; they are daily laborers and only em- 
ployed at times when the Government has vessels to unload. 

Mr. WALSH. How many will this affect? 

Mr. FORDNEY. On on average 176 men, and it will never 
reach above 200 men. Now, in line 4, after the word “of,” I 
would like to insert the word “temporary,” so as to make it 
positive that it means temporary laborers only. The bill is 
limited in time to December 31, 1920. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will yield to the gentleman from Ilinois. 

Mr. MANN of Ilinois. Of course this bill is designed to 
reach an exigency. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. ? 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Is there any likelihood that the 
exigency will haye ceased to operate on December 31 next? 

Mr. FORDNEY, I will say to the gentleman from Ilinois 
that the committee did not feel that it would like to extend 
the authority for an indefinite time, because it gives quite 
wide authority, and we had hoped that at the end of one year’s 
time conditions might be so settled throughout the country 
that there would be a material change from conditions to-day. 

Mr. MANN of Illincis. Does the gentleman know what is 
being done now? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Since the ruling of the Comptroller of the 
Currency I do not know what the Government is doing, but 
the Secretary of the Treasury told me this morning that they 
were greatly embarrassed because of the failure to pass this 
bill. I did not ask him what they were doing, but he said that 
they were greatly embarrassed and wished this legislation to 
be passed just as quickly as possible to enable them to meet 
the situation. 

Mr. MANN of Illinois. Ths: embarrassment is likely to be 
duplicated a year from now, it seems to me. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois, 
with all due respect, that I am opposed to increasing the cost of 
production as far as possible in the country, because on the 
cost of production depends the cost of living. I have said 
before, and I wish to repeat, that in the cost of production, no 
matter what is produced, articles manufactured or otherwise 
produced, the labor cost is at least 90 per cent of the total 
cost of production. While the high cost of production goes on 
it is not becoming to any man who wishes to be reasonable to 
say that we can lower the cost of living by legislation. 

We need more production in the country in order to lower 
the cost of living. It may be that some of our laws can be so 
changed that we could increase production, but so long as there 
is a scarcity of each and every article in the market, just 
that long the price for that article is going to be high. While 
the cost of production is high there is no question but that there 
is going to be a scarcity of that product in the country, and 
the price of the product is going to be high to the consumer. 

Let me give you an illustration. In many lines of industry 
men are getting fabulous wages and the cost of that labor is 
added to the cost of production. There came a young man into 
my office the other day, from my home town, an unskilled 
laborer, a farmer’s boy, who had found employment in a factory 
in my home town, where there are many plants in operation. 
He was working in a room where there are four men working in 
a group. The stint per day was 250 pieces of whatever ma- 
chinery they were making, and for all they produced above 250 
pieces they received extra pay. That boy’s pay was $78 a week 
for five and a half days’ labor, - 

So long as that high cost of product goes on, so long the high 
cost of living is going to continue. Therefore, I say I am op- 
posed to increase in the cost production where it is possible to 
prevent it. But in this particular case the situation that exists 
is unayoidable. We are bringing from Cuba and South America 
and the West India Islands at the present time large quantities 
of sugar so badly needed by the people and one of our most 
valuable food products. ‘These men are very largely used in 
unloading sugar, so the Secretary of the Treasury tells me. 
Now, we have to pay just such wages as the going wages as 
prevail in the port of entry. 

Gentiemen, I feel that it is absolutely necessary to pass this 
bill in order to give the Government the opportunity to succeed 
in getting labor to do the work that must be done and pay th? 
going wages. 
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Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Has the department paid any- 
thing in excess of 31} cents per hour, as indicated here, in any 
eases heretofore? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. They have paid the going wages prior 
to the ruling of the Auditor of the Treasury Department, but 
since that time they are limited to the 814 cents an hour; but 
Jet me-say to the gentleman that this money paid by the Govern- 
ment is charged to and paid by the owners of the ships. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. ‘This is a reimbursement propo- 
sition? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. The Government pays and collects it 
from the owners of the ships. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. If such payments were made 
in excess of the legal rate, what has been done toward the 
recovery of illegal payment beyond that rule—anything? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Not at all. The Secretary of the Treasury 
has asked me to add an amendment that would relate back to a 
certain date, at which time they began to make those payments 
contrary to law, in order to relieve the man who engaged those 
laborers from liability under his bond. I do not believe it is wise 
to attempt to have a provision of that kind put in the bill, be- 
cause we would then justify something that was not lawful, but 
if an attempt is made to enforce payment from that man because 
of the obligation of his bond, it will be time enough for Congress 
then to take it up and relieve him. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. That is the point I wish to bring 
out in response to my inquiry. Under the law there is a liability 
resting against the officer who made these payments, the collec- 
tor of customs, for instance, who is disbursing officer for pur- 
poses of that sort, and also the executive officer. A liability rests 
against him, and in order to make that question clear and to re- 
lieve that officer from such a liability, some action should be 
‘taken in relation to that point, because the question can be raised 
against that officer at any future time, and he may be embar- 
rassed thereby. 

Mr. FORDNEY. My reason for not pressing that wes this, 
that although that officer under his bond is liable, yet he em- 
ployed the men and collected the money from the owner of the 
vessel, and the only liability that rests upon that man that I can 
see would be for the owner of the vessel to begin suit to recover. 
He was perfectly willing that those wages be paid by the Govern- 
ment for the work, and the owner gave his consent, and I do not 
think that any man under those circumstances would get very 
far in court in collecting damages from the Government official 
under bond. ® 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. It is that phase of the question 
I have in mind—that the owner of the ship at some particular 
time might bring suit, which would embarrass the man who was 
a former Federal official. 

Mr. FORDNEY. That is true, and that is why the Assistant 
Secretary asked that such an amendment be made in this bill. 
But I believe there would be greater success for the bill if we 
did not offer such an amendment, but met that situation if it 
arises at any time, and I will vote at any time to relieve the 
Government official under his bond from liability. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
| Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Why is it necessary for the Government to col- 

. lect the money to pay the longshoremen and then turn around 
and pay that same money to the men who do the work? In 
other words, why is it necessary for the Government to act as 
an agent for the shipowners in furnishing labor? 

Mr. FORDNEY. We have a Government merchant marine; 
that vessel is owned by the Government. There is no one else 
to appeal to but the Government in that particular case. If 
it is a private ship, then the private owners look to the Govern- 
ment to furnish the employees and will pay whatever is neces- 
sary. This is to relieve the Government in employing men on 
Government ships, and where it is found n to relieve 
the indiyidual to also relleve him at his suggestion and agree- 
ment. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. This matter of unloading ves- 
sels must be conducted under the customs laws. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. The department itself has 
jurisdiction and oversight, in order to prevent fraud on the 
customs, and for that reason the ry of the Treasury has 
jurisdiction of these men who do that work, whether it be for 
a Government-owned vessel or a vessel owned by private indi- 
viduals. The Government itself must supervise this, otherwise 
fraud might enter against the customs. 


Mr. FORDNEY. That is true. I thank the gentleman for 
making that statement. I do not wish to discuss the matter 
further unless somebody wants to ask a question. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man a question. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield. ° 

Mr. WALSH. ‘The gentleman has reported out from his com- 
mittee a Senate bill providing for the loading and unloading of 
vessels at night, preliminary entry of vessels. Is it the gentle- 
man’s intention to call that measure up after this measure is 
disposed of? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will say to the gentleman that it is the 
purpose of the gentleman’s colleague, Mr. TREADWAY, who was 
requested to make a report on that bill, to call that bill up at 
the very first opportunity. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I am under instructions from the com- 
mittee to call it up at the first opportunity, and I understood 
the chairman to say this morning that he desired it called up 
following this bill. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the re- 
mainder of my time. i 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition in opposition 
to the measure. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized for one hour. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I doubt the wisdom of enacting 
such legislation as this to accommodate some 175 or 200 laborers 
in the Government service and attempt by the language of the 
bill to hold out the hope that we are passing temporary legisla- 
tion. It is rather singular that there should be a great differ- 
ence in the wages paid this class of work between New Orleans 
and other ports where the Government undertakes to pay for the 
unloading of these vessels, These are temporary positions and 
the result would be that we would establish a standard for pay- 
ing temporary laborers higher wages than some of the officers 
of the Government get as salaries at the same ports. For in- 
stance, in New Orleans they get 80 cents an hour up to 4 p. m., 
and $1.20 an hour thereafter, It would be pretty easy for a half 
dozen temporary laborers to see to it that a particular vessel is 
not unloaded or disposed of by 4 o’clock, so that it would be 
necessary to work several hours after 4 o’clock at $1.20 per hour 
in order to complete the work. In Providence 50 cents per hour 
Is the lowest price at which laborers can be obtained, and many 
demand as high as 75 cents and a dollar per hour. Extremely 
high prices are paid to laborers in that city, and we are told 
that some of the laborers on the regular rolls of the Government 
are resigning to work outside. ‘That is the custom with respect 
to temporary labor. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. 
man yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. . 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Would the collector of the port 
have authority to decide the hours during which men should 
werk and when they should quit? 

Mr. WALSH. I suppose he would. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Does he have authority under 
the law to determine the time for the clearance of the vessel, 
whether he keeps it one day or half a dozen days? 

Mr. WALSH. I imagine he has. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Under those circumstances the 
collector can say, “ We will stop at 4 o’clock,” and $1.20 an hour 
thereafter could be avoided, 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, yes; he could say that, but the first thing 
that collector would know he would get a wire from Washington 
to the effect that that vessel must be cleared the next morning 
at 9 o'clock, and he would have to go around and get his tem- 
7 group of men to complete the work on the vessel that 

i 


Mr, FORDNEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr, FORDNEY. If it were not a Government ship it would 
be entirely in the option of the owner of the ship to say whether 
they went on after 4 o'clock, but if it was a Government ship it 
would be up to the Government to say what should take place, 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; but this applies to both. Now, why adopt 
the wisdom of establishing a policy for temporary laborers to 
the effect that they shall get the prevailing rate of wages in that 
particular community? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. will. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I merely wish to ask the gentleman 
whether his main objection to this bill would be relieved by the 
placipg into it of a maximum rate per hour? 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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Mr. WALSH. Yes; I would have no objection to this measure 
if we put a maximum into the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman will permit. 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. For the information of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, when the bill reaches the amending stage I pro- 
pose to move to strike out, on line 6, page 1, the following words: 
“The local rates prevailing” and substitute in lieu of these 
words “75 cents per hour,” which would make the section read 
“not exceeding 75 cents per hour.” 

Mr. WALSH. I would favor such an amendment. I do not 
know whether the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpnry] 
would be willing to accept that amendment or not. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. TILSON. Will not that mean that if 75 cents is placed in 
the bill as a maximum, 75 cents will be the minimum at all the 
ports, and we shall have practically fixe the price of 75 cents 
an hour? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Is this the intention of the gentleman or does 
the gentleman believe that it would be wise to do it? 

Mr. WALSH. I believe it is much more preferable for us to 
fix a standard which shall be uniform in all the ports, rather 
than to say that at one port a man can get a dollar an hour, be- 
cause that is the prevailing rate, and at another port they can get 
only 75 cents, because that is the prevailing rate. But if you 
do it that way, it means that men at these ports will immediately 
raise their scale by saying, Why, they are getting $1.20 at 
New Orleans, and we must get $1.20 in Boston*or in Tampa.” 
These men, while they may not enjoy individual acquaintance- 
ship, have means whereby they make this information available 
from one port to another. 

Mr. FORDNEY., Will the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yickt. 

Mr. TILSON. I would like to ask the gentleman one more 


question. 
Mr. FORDNEY. Very well. 
Mr. TILSON. Will not that mean that at ports where labor 


is obtainable at 75 cents per hour labor will be obtained for 
the unlading of the vessel, and in ports where wages are higher 
than 75 cents it will be entirely impossible to get anybody to 
unload a vessel? - 

Mr. WALSE. Oh, no. If wages are at 75 cents an hour in 
Tampa, and they require a dollar an hour at New Orleans, how 
long do you think the men at Tampa are going to work for 75 
cents an hour when they know that over in New Orleans they 
are paying them a dollar for the same class of work? 

Mr. CARSS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I first yield to the chairman, and then I will 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FORDNEY. If that is true, why does not the same con- 
dition prevail now? Why is it now that in Tampa the wages 
are 40 cents an hour and in New Orleans 80 cents? It should 
apply now as well as later on if we put this language in the 
bill, 

Mr. WALSH. The rate now, both at Tampa and at New 
Orleans, is higher than the Government can pay, but when the 
Government places the standard of approval on the higher rate, 
of course the places where the lower rate prevails are going to 
come in and demand it. 

Mr. FORDNEY. These are the rates prevailing both in 
Tampa and New Orleans. 

Mr. WALSH. You are attempting to fix the standard for the 
same class of service, no matter where it is done. For the 
Government they will receive the same rate of pay. We ought 
not to permit the fluctuation of wages in the different parts of 
the country to enter into the fixing of the Government wage. 
If that is so, we might say that certain officials who come from 
certain sections of the country should get a certain salary be- 
cause similar work in that section of the country receives that 
rate of salary, while in another section of the country they 
should be paid a higher salary because similar work in that sec- 
tion paid a higher rate. 

Mr. FORDNEY. If the gentleman will yield, please? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The work in Tampa, Fla., is identical with 
the work going on in New Orleans, when the wages in New 
Orleans are double the wages paid in Tampa, because of the 
condition of labor. The inability of the Government to find 
laborers in New Orleans, where wages are from 80 cents to 
$1.20 an hour, is because of the inability to get men. There 
are plenty of employees at Tampa, but there is a shortage in 
New Orleans, 


Mr. WALSH. Certainly. But the reason for that is that the 
Government can not pay those wages now. 

Mr. FORDNEY.’ No. These are the wages paid by indi- 
viduals. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; those are the wages paid by individuals, 
but the Government can not pay them. I submit to the gentle- 
man that by virtue of this legislation we are establishing a very 
dangerous precedent for work performed by the United States 
Government in attempting to fix a standard which shall be 
based upon local demands, and it will result in the local demand 
rising in accordance with the demands made in the places where 
the highest rate is paid, and we are thereby going to disrupt 
the Government service not only in this line but in all other 
lines of employment if we are going to fix the rates of tem- 
porary labor on any such basis as that. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Why should not laborers employed by the 
United States Government receive the prevailing local rate? 
Is there a good reason why they should not? 

Mr. WALSH. Of course there is a good reason, If you fol- 
low the recommendations of the classification commission when 
it shall have reported you will find that you will be asked to 
pay more for Government work done under Government auspices 
than you will when it is done under private auspices. This is 
simply yielding to the demand of a few laborers gathered 
throughout this country, 176 in number, and it is an attempt to 
establish a policy that will be sought to be put into force in 
every class of Government service hereafter. The worth or 
value of the service performed for the Government can not be 
any greater in New Orleans and elsewhere than in Providence, 
even though they do not use the same class of labor. 

Mr. CARSS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. CARSS. Does the gentleman object to the Government 
paying as good wages as private individuals? 

Mr. WALSH. Not in most lines. In some I do, because you 
should take into consideration certain advantages which Gov- 
ernment employment gives which private individuals do not 


enjoy. 

Mr. CARSS. I think the language of this bill will cover the 
situation. I think it is all right. 

Mr. WALSH. Now, I would like to ask the distinguished 
gentleman from Minnesota, who is familiar with matters relat- 
ing to the employment of labor, if he does not think that if we 
attempt to fix the rate of wage at New Orleans at $1 an hour, 
or $1.20, and the prevailing rate now at Galveston is only 85 
cents an hour, immediately these men at Galveston, when they 
hear that the Government is paying a dollar an hour in New 
Orleans, will demand a dollar an hour at Galveston? 

Mr. CARSS. I do not see any reason why they should, be- 
cause the men in New Orleans are already getting a dollar 
an hour. 

Mr. WALSH. But they are not. The Government is not 
paying that. 

Mr. CARSS. A good many of these men are stevedores and 
longshoremen and are working for the Government only when 
they have not anything else to do, and the customs officials find 
that in order to get the work done they must pay the standard 
rate of wages. 

Mr. WALSH. We will establish a policy whereby we will 
pay temporary laborers more than we will be paying perma- 
nent employees of the Government, some of them who will prob- 
ably be supervising this very same work, because there is 
nothing here to stop this demand or keep it within reasonable 
limits, and if they know that in a certain locality they can 
receive the prevailing rate of wages there is nothing to pre- 
vent this little group of men from making demands for $2 an 
hour and saying that they will not work for less; and there 
will be nothing left for the Government to do but to employ 
them at that rate. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 


question? 
Mr. WALSH. Yes. 
Mr. BEGG. If there is no limit put on as to what can be paid 


per hour, is it not probable, in the light of our past experience, 
that the Government will become the medium through which 
they will bid against each other, and the Goyernment will be 
the highest bidder and pay the maximum price, as it did during 
the war when the Government went out and bid up wages and 
increased the price? 

Mr. WALSH. That had not occurred to me, but I think that 
would be so. 

Mr. Chairman, I would be willing here and now to fix the 
highest rate of wage paid in any of these ports, and to say that 
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the Government can pay that, because that is the standard we 
are going to pay. But to say they shall pay the prevailing 
rate—nobody knows what that rate is going to be, and we are 
offering thereby an inducement to these men to raise the prevail- 
ing rate and thus increase their compensation by indirection. 

Mr, SMITH of Michigan. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield with pleasure to the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Labor. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I would like to inguire, if the 
wages are fixed in this particular service for the Government, 
why not fix them in all the different employments that the Goy- 
ernment is engaged in? 

Mr. WALSH. That is just what I intended to convey. in more 
clumsy language, I will say to the gentleman. If you start with 
this you might just as well go on all down the line. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It would appear that way. I no- 
tice another thing about this bill. I do not know but that it is 
perfectly proper for all the committees of the House to engage 
in labor legislation, but this is absolutely a labor provision. 
Still it has never been referred to the Committee on Labor, and 
it seems to me that a due consideration of the matter might 
properly have been had by that committee. 

Mr. WALSH. It might very well have been. 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I used? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has used 17 minutes. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, in view of the widespread opposition 
and the general demand for time to oppose this measure, I just 
want to take two or three minutes more. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
states that he intends to offer an amendment fixing the rate at 
not exceeding 75 cents per hour. That would make the rate of 
pay 5 cents less than they now get at New Orleans, 15 cents 
more than they get at Galveston, 25 cents more than they get at 
Norfolk, from 20 to 35 cents more than they get at Tampa, 25 
cents more than they get at Providence, R. I, and probably a 
little less than what they now get at New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia. It seems to me that if we fix the maximum, even 
though it becomes the minimum, it will be a more equitable 
adjustment of this measure, and I should sincerely trust that the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. lonpney] will accept the amend- 
ment to fix the rate at 75 cents per hour, because, as I say, there 
is only one of the ports the gentleman has mentioned in his 
report on the bill that now pays more than that, and that is only 
5 cents more. They get 80 cents at New Orleans. 

In the large ports like New York, Philadelphia, and Boston 
I think they will be able to get labor at that rate. There is no 
great scarcity. Now, we all know that the shipping operations 
of the Government were seriously interfered with here awhile 
ago by a strike, but as I understand it this particular legislation 
has no bearing upon that controversy, because this is simply 
for temporary laborers, and I want to repeat again that the 
result of this bill will be to encourage the demand for a higher 
rate of wages, more than they are now getting, and to keep 
increasing the rate and lifting it up and up, and it will permit 
the department to pay $2 an hour. If this little group of laborers 
come down some morning and find a ship that has got to get out 
in a hurry, they will say, “ Oh, we will not work on this ship. 
The preyailing wages for this class of work now have gone up 
to $1.50 an hour, and the officials in charge will have to pay 
$1.50 an hour.” I submit it is an extremely dangerous precedent 
and a bad policy for this Government, because there are certain 
advantages accruing from Government employment that do not 
accrue in private enterprise. 

Mr. CARSS. The gentleman says that under certain circum- 
stances he would be willing to pay these men the prevailing rates, 
Then he compares them with regularly employed Government 
eniployees. Now, gentlemen will understand that these men are 
itinerant workers. They work a few days at a time. They 
receive no bonus and no benefits such as are paid to other regu- 
larly employed Government servants, They expect to get the 
prevailing rate when they do work. I can not see any danger 
in this bill. I believe the Government should pay as great wages 
as anybody else pays, if not a little better. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; that is fine. Open up the Treasury. 

Mr. CARSS.. If you fix the rate at 75 cents an hour, if other 
employees get from 80 cents to $1 an hour, then you will have 
the same trouble you are having now. 

Mr. WALSH. This money comes out of the Public Treasury. 
It is for only 176 men; but although it is confined to a small 
class of temporary laborers, you can by establishing this prece- 
dent and saying that this will be the policy of the Government 
set in motion forces that will tend to disrupt the entire Gov- 
ernment service of employees, temporary and permanent. If 
these laborers are entitled to an increase, let us give them an 


increase. If they have been getting 35 cents an hour, let us 
say that we are willing to pay 75 cents an hour and that that 
is the standard, and if they will not take that and will not seek 
agreeable Goyernment service the Government will get along 
as best it may. It will get along as it has been getting along 
during the last several months since they found that they 
could not pay the higher rates of wages which the comp- 
troller ruled they could not, but which the officials had thought 
they could. 

Now, I should like to propound a question to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means 
[Mr. Porpnry] as to his personal views and inclinations toward 
the amendment submitted by the gentleman from Illinois fix- 
ing a maximum, which will probably become the minimum at 
75 cents per hour. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I would be perfectly willing to accept an 
amendment of that kind, except for this reason: I believe that 
if you fix a maximum it will immediately become the minimum, 
and I believe that if we do not fix a maximum in the bill at 
some ports around the country laborers can be employed at a 
rate far below 75 cents an hour. But as an illustration let me 
say to the gentleman that the men in the Customs Service in 
the various ports of entry all over the country receive very 
widely differing compensation for the same service. For in- 
stance; in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and New Orleans 
the salary of a customs official is more than double the amount 
paid by the Government for that same class of work in other 
ports of entry. 

i MOORE of Virginia: May I ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the distinguished gentleman from 
Virginia. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. As I understand, there never has 
been any uniformity in the payment of either laborers or offi- 
cials at these various customhouses, and what the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] is proposing now is a re- 
versal of the former policy. 

Mr, FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. MOORD of Virginia. And his idea is to put labor on a 
uniform basis, and, as the gentleman anticipates, to bring about 
the payment of a minimum everywhere without any regard to 
the varying conditions at the numerous customhouses of the 
country? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. T will say to the gentleman that in 
the various customhouses of the country the salaries paid range 
from $1,500 to $8,500 a year for men doing exactly the same 
class of work. If that be true, why should we fix the minimum 
in all the ports of entry for other classes of labor for the same 
kind of work? J 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, well, the gentleman is now mixing up un- 
nual salaries with compensation for temporary labor. There is 
no analogy between the two. Certainly at a port where the col- 
lector of customs has three vessels a year he can not expect 
to get the same salary as the collector at a port where they have 
800 vessels a year. That has nothing to do with this problem, 
but if you are going to fix the wages of temporary laborers ac- 
cording to what is paid in the various localities, why not fix 
the wages of permanent laborers who are on the pay roll in 
the same way? That is not done in the various departments. 
We fix a standard and say they shall receive so much, whether 
they are in San Francisco or Tampa or New York or on the 
Great Lakes. 

Mr, FORDNEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; gladly. 

Mr. FORDNHY. It is perhaps hard for any man to explain 
just why this condition prevails throughout the country, but for 
the same class of labor on the Pacifle coast to-day the wages 
are more than double what they are in the South. 

Mr. MADDEN. Not the wages paid by the Government. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; paid by the Government and by in- 
dividuals. I know that in the South the wages paid in the 
lumber woods are from $3 to $5 a day, and wages on the Pacific 
coast are from $5 to $10 a day for the same class of work. Un- 
skilled laborers in great numbers are receiving from $9 to $10 a 
day on the Pacific coast, while the same kind of laborers receive 
less than $5 a day in the South. 

Now, why that should exist I am not able to say, except that 
in different parts of the country different conditions prevail. 

Mr. WALSH. Is the gentleman referring to conditions in 
the lumber Industry? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; because I am more familiar with that. 

Mr. WALSH. I will yield to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mbp] to ask a question. 

Mr. MADDEN. Iwas going to ask the gentleman from Michi- 
gan whether he knows a case in which the Government of the 
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United States fixes two standards of compensation for men 
doing like work? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Right here in the report it states that labor 
in New Orleans is 80 cents per hour up to 4 p. m. and $1.20 per 
hour thereafter, while in Tampa the prevailing rates are 40 
cents per hour. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman has not answered my ques- 
tion. 

Mr. FORDNEY. If that does not answer the gentleman's 
question, I do not know how to answer it. 

Mr. WALSH. I will yield further to the gentleman from 
Illinois, 

Mr. MADDEN. I wish simply to ask the gentleman to main- 
tain his equilibrium long enough to answer me this question: 
Does he know of any case where the Government of the United 
States, by any law passed by the Congress of the United States, 
has fixed varying compensation to be paid to men doing the same 
class of work? 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts yield 
to me to answer that question? 

Mr. WALSH. I will yield to the gentleman from Michigan to 
answer it. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The only case I can give right here is the 
reply of the Secretary of the Treasury, where the law fixes the 
wages at 314 cents per hour all over the country that the Gov- 
ernment will pay for this class of work. They thought they had 
the power to pay additional wages so long as it was collectible 
from the owner of the ship as wages for the same class of labor, 
as the wages varied at each port, from one port to another, 100 
per cent or more for the same class of work. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts allow me to answer that question? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I re- 
maining? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has 37 minutes left. 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the gentleman from Connecticut to 
answer it. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman from Illinois has asked if there 
is any place in the Government service where wages are fixed 
in this way? 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, no; I did not ask that at all. 

Mr. TILSON. Then, let the gentleman state his question 


again. 

Mr. MADDEN. I asked the gentleman from Michigan if he 
could point to any place in the United States where the Gov- 
ernment was authorized by law to pay two classes of compensa- 
tion for one class of work? 

Mr. TILSON. Very well, I will answer the gentleman’s ques- 
tion. Take the arsenals of the country where there is required 
a great deal of both skilled labor and unskilled labor. It has 
been the universal practice under the law that the prevailing 
rate of wages in the vicinity for work of like character and 
quality shall govern the rate of wages. This is the rule at all 
the arsenals. A different wage is therefore paid for the same 
kind of work in different arsenals in the country. The same 
rule applies in case of the navy yards, as I am informed. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is not fixed by law, but is paid under a 
lump sum. 

Mr. TILSON. It is fixed in accordance with law and has 
been followed in practice for 50 years at least. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield to me to ask a further question? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Connecticut if the cases to which he refers are not fixed by the 
wage board and paid out of lump-sum appropriations, where dis- 
cretionary power is left to the head of the department, and that 
it is not fixed by law at all? 

Mr. TILSON. I can not point the gentleman to the law be- 
cause, for one reason, of its antiquity, for, as I said, it has been 
the practice for 50 years. I can not, however, believe that it 
has been going on for that length of time without there being 
some law for it. It would not have passed the auditor or con- 
troller during all the years if it were not in accordance with the 
law. 

Mr. WALSH. Now, Mr. Chairman, I can not yield to this 
supplemental discussion any longer, but I want to pay my re- 
spects to the distinguished chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, who cites as a parallel case—the lumber industry 
in fixing the wages of labor in the Customs Service. Great 
heavens, if you fix that as a standard, the gentleman from 
Michigan will be working days, nights, and Sundays in an at- 
tempt to provide revenue for the Government to meet its obli- 
gations in the matter of pay roll of temporary and permanent 
laborers. [Laughter.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one 
of its clerks, announced that the Senate had passed bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence of the House of Repre- 
Sentatives was requested: 2 

S. 3315. An act to promote Americanization by providing for 
cooperation with the several States in the education of non- 
English-speaking persons and the assimilation of foreign-born 
residents, and for other purposes, 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 6868) entitled“ An act to regulate 
the height, area, and use of buildings in the District of Columbia 
and to create a zoning commission, and for other purposes”; in 
which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was re- 
quested. 

COMPENSATION OF LABORERS—CUSTOMS SERVICE. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentle- 
man from Michigan to yield me 10 minutes. 

Bog FORDNEY. I yield the gentleman from Iowa 10 min- 
utes, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, this bill has raised a 
great commotion over a very small matter, as I shall undertake 
to show, in every respect that has been discussed. It ‘affects 
about 176 laborers; it does not cost the Government a cent, no 
matter which way we pay it, because the expense is all reim- 
bursable. 

Mr. WALSH. Is that the case with Government-owned ships? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not think these men are used on 
Government-owned ships, and if they are, it is to so small an 
extent that that can be disregarded. The amount paid by the 
Government is insignificant. It is said that in no other case 
did the Government fix a different rate for labor in different 
localities. In one sense that is true, but in another it is not. 
The fact of the matter is, that the Government, with the approval 
of the law, and in accordance with the law, is, all over the coun- 
try, paying different prices for exactly the same kind of work, 
and yet gentlemen stand up here and profess to be greatly 
alarmed because this bill will have that effect. They are pay- 
ing different prices in the arsenal at Watervliet than they are at 
Rock Island. They are paying different prices at one navy yard 
from what they are at another. They are paying under the 
Chief of Engineers a different price for common labor in one 
harbor or river or port from what they are paying for common 
labor in another. That is going on and has been going on for 
years—eyer since the foundation of the Government, so far as 
I know. Yet gentlemen express great fear that we are entering 
upon a dangerous plan, because we have adopted a rule in this 
bill that will permit that thing to be carried out. 

I can not see where the danger is going to result. It has 
been going on and nobody has ever complained of it before. It 
is true there has been no express provision of law, and if the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAppen] should ask me where I 
would find such an express provision for it, I would have to 
tell him I did not know of any. But it has been done. It has 
been ratified by various auditors of the Treasury; it has been 
approved. But as the matter is being done now, with laborers 
in the Treasury Department, it can not be approved. 

Mr. MADDEN. It has been done under lump-sum appropria- 


tions. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Under lump-sum appropriations as a 
rule, and under general provisions, and I think in some cases 
with reference to river and harbor work for maintenance, it 
has been carried on in that manner. 

Mr. MADDEN. But the only objection there is to this, if the 
gentleman will permit, is to make it a matter of law. It is not 
a matter of law now, and there is no objection to their doing 
it if it is not a matter of law. If it is left to the discretion of 
a department head to use a lump-sum appropriation, then with- 
out any special authority of law he has a right to fix the com- 
pensation. r 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think the other situation is the 
worse of the two. Under a lump-sum appropriation they are 
permitted to use the money to pay any wage they see fit. They 
are not limited to the going price, and in some cases I think 
they do exceed the going price of labor. In this bill we provide 
they shall not exceed it. How they can get the work done on 
these ships without paying the going price, I can not imagine. 
I can see from certain standpoints objecticns to this, but the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] and some others think 
we ought to have a fixed maximum price. As soon as you do 
that it will become the minimum price and be paid everywhere, 
and you will get the work done where that is high enough to 
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obtain the labor, and where it is not high enough you will not 
get the work done any better than you do now. That is the 
plain situation which will result if you undertake to fix a maxi- 
mum price. 

I will say, while on this little matter, that we spent a great 
deal of time in the committee, and some of us are not entirely 
satisfied with the situation that will result. I think myself it 
would have been better to have had a provision whereby the 
owners of the vessels, who have got to pay this in the long run, 
should furnish the laborers, and that the work should be done 
under the direction of the customs officials. But the Treasury 
does not want that done, as they think it will not work out 
well. I can not see the objections to it myself, and I think at 
the end of the year, maybe, we may be able to persuade them 
that a different method should be adopted, which I think will 
be preferable to the plan in this bill. But, at all events, they 
have not seen fit to accept it at this time. 

Mr. HUSTED. Does the gentleman think that the prevailing 
wages in any particular locality furnishes a very sure guide? 
Where that phrase is used, could not an administrative official, 
as a matter of fact, pay any rate of wages necessary to get the 
work done? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not think they are likely to do so, 
although they might as they do under the lump-sum appropria- 
tions for these different classes of work. Yet I think there is 
some force in what the gentleman from New York states, but it 
was the best thing we seemed to be able to fix up to satisfy the 
Treasury, and we have made it apply only to the balance of this 
year. So the gentleman can see it was not entirely satisfactory 
to the committee. And yet all these other plans were heard and 
were rejected by the committee for the reasons I have stated. 

Mr, SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman please yield for 
a question? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I yield. - 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Why was it limited to just this 
year if we are fixing the wage? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. For this reason: We thought, in the 
first place, we might be able to work out a better plan. I think 
myself it would be much better to have the owners of the vessels, 
who have got to pay this labor anyway, to furnish the labor and 
let it be done under the direction of the customs officials. But 
the Treasury officials do not like that plan. And it was further 
thought that possibly at the end of this year this might not be 
necessary. At all events, we did not want to make this a per- 
manent policy of the Government. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. I yield. 

Mr, BANKHEAD. I assume, from the letter of the Secretary 
of the Treasury accompanying the report of the committee, that 
this work is very necessary to be done in order to protect the in- 
terests of the department. Otherwise it would not be requested, 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes; it is very necessary. They have to 
handle heavy merchandise at times in order to compute the duty. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It seems to me the situation is covered by 
these two sentences: 

It is absolutely impossible to secure labor at the present time for 313 
cents per hour, y for short periods of time. 

And the further statement: 

Unless relief is obtained through legislation it will be impossible to 
carry on the customs business at many of the ports. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think that is correct. It is unques- 
tionable if this work has got to be done you have got to pay 
enough so that the laborers will accept the wage. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. - 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will ask for one more minute. 

Mr. FORDNEY, I yield one more minute to the gentleman. 

Mr. HERSEY. I want to ask the gentleman if this class of 
work, of unloading vessels, does not require experience and skill, 
and most strenuous labor on the part of the employees? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think the gentleman himself is better 
informed on that than I am, and I would like him in my time to 
state his judgment briefly in reference to that. 

Mr. HERSEY. It is my understanding that you can not pick 
a man from the street anywhere that can do that work and do 
it satisfactorily. 

Mr, GREEN of Iowa. I think that is the case. I think they 
must be men of experience. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. OLEARY]. 

Mr. CLEARY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am quite 
familiar with the whole subject, but I will not go into details, 
because they have all been gone over and it is unnecessary to 
waste the time. 
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I wish to say that in the port of New York I have seen much 
of this condition, of great cargoes of material that were to be 
shipped to Canada or shipped up into eastern Pennsylvania, and 
so on, consisting of ore and yarious items, and a lot of laborers 
were necessary in order to load it. Alongside of the vessel, we 
will say, there are three scows, worth $15 to $20 a day, which 
were employed by the company to take away this stuff, and the 
ship’s time was worth, perhaps, from $100 to $200 or $300 a day, 
and the whole business was tied up because you could not get 
labor. And the reason they could not get labor was because the 
laborers could get more by working for some stevedore on the 
next dock. So it was a ridiculous proposition. 

Gentlemen talk about laborers going down to the docks. A 
gang of them will go down there every morning. Their labor is 
for sale, the same as any other product is for sale, and they sell 
it to the highest bidder, and if the Government does not pay 
what they want for it their ships can lay there and lose all this 
money. The time of the ships is lost and the time of the labor 
is lost, because the Government is not permitted to meet the 
competition. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CLEARY. Les. 

Mr. WALSH. What is the prevailing rate for labor of this 
kind in New York? 

Mr. CLEARY. Well, I am not in the business now. Since 
coming to Congress I have dropped it, and therefore I am not 
familiar with it. But I do know this, that you have to pay the 
same that everybody else pays. We have barges. We used to 
get labor to work in repairing those barges at $3 a day. To- 
day we pay $9 a day. Why, if we did not pay it we could send 
the boats over to the dock and let them lie there and Jose $20 
a day by it because we did not pay $9 a day for labor. 

It is foolish. You have got to do what the bill provides. You 
have got to meet the prevailing rate of wages, just as you have 
got to meet it in anything else if you want the work done. This 
labor has to be done in connection with appraisers’ stores on 
public docks, with ships coming in loaded with stuff going to 
Canada and all over the country, and you can not handle it, 
because you are not allowed to pay the prevailing rate of wages. 
What a ridiculous position it is to put the Government and the 
people in and the business in. 

The wisdom of the bill, too, is shown in the caution dis- 
played in the provision making it expire on the 31st of Decem- 
ber. That shows that the framers of this bill did not want to 
go into this any longer than was necessary, but they had to meet 
the present situation. Every sensible man knows that. You do 
not need to talk a lot of philosophy as to what should be done 
here and there. Here is a simple matter. You must not tie up 
your ships, you must not tie up your commerce and create de- 
murrage on cars and ships and boats because the man in charge 
has not the power to pay the rate of wages necessary to get the 
men. You, on the other side of the dock, are working your ship, 
because you are paying the prevailing rate of wages. There is 
no demurrage there, because you are able to do it in a business 
way. But the poor Government is tied up because it can not 
meet the requirements. That is the situation. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ilinois is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I simply desire to call the 
attention of the committee to this state of facts. To-day in the 
navy yards, about which so much has been said, and in many 
other Government activities—in the Postal Service, for ex- 
ample—certain lump-sum appropriations are set apart, out of 
which certain mechanics and laborers of certain classes are 
paid, and under these appropriations it is within the power of 
the head of the department to fix the hourly compensation for 
the men. It may be one rate of compensation to-day and quite 
another rate of compensation to-morrow. But I undertake to say 
that whatever the compensation is it is uniform for the same 
class of work. 

Now, it may be higher than what is proposed in the amend- 
ment that I intend to offer or it may be lower. Take it in the 
case of the substitute letter carriers and clerks. Every one of 
them is required to pass a civil-service examination before he 
can enter, and is required to have an education before he can 
pass, Their compensation is now fixed by the hour under the 
law at 60 cents an hour. Nobody will undertake to deny that 
they are not as well qualified to earn 75 cents an hour, or a 
dollar an hour, as the men who are being legislated for in this 
bill. Nobody would undertake to say that the law should pro- 
vide that the man in New York working as a substitute should 
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get 80 cents an hour, while the man in Chicago working at the 
same Class of employment should be paid 60 cents an hour. 

That is what this bil does. While we may be able to do it, 
and while it might be very proper that we should differentiate 
where the discretion is left to the head of the department out 
of lump-sum appropriations, there can be no justification what- 
ever for providing by law that we shall fix one rate of com- 
pensation here and another rate of compensation there for the 
same Class of work. It has neyer been done. It ought not to 
be done. If you embark upon that policy, then you will have 
broken down the uniformity that has always prevailed in con- 
nection with Government employment. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield for a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. ‘The gentleman said that we are 
fixing rates of wages by this bill. I would like to know if the 
bill fixes any particular price at any place? 

Mr. MADDEN. No. This bill by its terms leaves the field 
wide open. My contention is that that is unwise. When we 
pass a law it ought to be specific and uniform and not wide 
open, without any knowledge on the part of any man living 
as to what the compensation is going to be for that work. I 
maintain that the gentleman from Michigan, ‘with all his wisdom 
as chairman of the Committee on Labor, would not dare to 
report a bill like this with the hope of getting it passed. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Maybe that is the reason why it 
was not referred to the Committee on Labor. j 

Mr. MADDEN. Now, I maintain further that if we embark 
upon the policy provided in this bill we shall have broken down 
every vestige of policy heretofore existing in relation to uniform 
compensation for similar work. 

I propose to offer an amendment making the maximum pay 
80 cents an hour for these men in every port of the United 
States; not in one port, not in another, but in all ports; and 
I will undertake to say that the Government of the United 
States will be able to employ all the men it needs at that rate. 
These men are laborers. Six dollars and forty cents a day for 
an eight-hour day for a common laborer nobody can deny is 
fairly good co ‘tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr, FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘Twenty-six minutes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. ANDREWS]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, the number of 
persons to be affected by the terms of this bill has been indicated 
at 176. 

Mr. MADDEN. That has nothing to do with the case. It is 
the merits that count. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Some have suggested 160. 
Whether the number be greater or less is perhaps not so ma- 
terial as the conditions under which the payments are made. 

What portion of this money will be paid out of the National 
Treasury? It is perhaps difficult to determine to-day with the 
degree of accuracy which normal conditions would readily sug- 
gest. For a long period of time prior to the war not more than 
20 per cent of the amount involved in these payments would 
go out of the National Treasury. The remainder would ‘be paid 
by the owners of the vessels as a reimbursable proposition. 

Of course, under the practice and the law you would turn 
to the accounts and find that the entire amount was paid out 
of the Treasury, but the owners of the vessels would reimburse 
the total amount of the payment at a particular port for a par- 
ticular service, and that money would be covered into the 
National Treasury, so that the net amount actually paid by the 
Government would be very small. It has been suggested that 
in most instances it would be unimportant. 

But let it stand at 20 per cent as an estimate. With 176 per- 
sons to be paid out of this total fund, and perhaps not more than 
20 to 25 per cent of that amount to go out of the National 
Treasury, you can readily see that no large amount of money is 
involved. 

More than that, I am inclined to the opinion that you will 
pay out more from the actual revenues of the Treasury with 
a maximum of 75 cents per hour than you will under the opera- 
tion of the wording of the bill as it stands. So, upon that basis, 
I would figure to pay the smaller amount, and for the period 
indicated, December 31, 1920, as the limit beyond which this 
provision can not go. Then we may be able to understand the 
normal conditions more clenrly and find out just exactly what 
provision can be wisely and safely made as a permanent policy. 


But, mark you, gentlemen, the Treasury Department insists 
upon the control of these men, because it believes that they 
should be selected by the Secretary of the Treasury ‘through his 
subordinates, And why? If the owner of the vessel should 
make the selections, it would be a much easier matter for him 
to slip a number of men into the service who could cleverly 
practice fraud upon the customs. For that reason the depart- 
ment holds to the practice of making its own selections and pay- 
ing the men. If the owner of the vessel employs the men, what 
right has the Treasury Department to pay anything out of the 
National Treasury? Why not let him pay the men outright 
and have no accounting beyond that point? 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAppen] a few moments 
ago emphasized quite strongly the idea of uniformity in the 
Salaries for like service. I can turn to the records of the 
department for a period of five years preceding 1908 and show 
that many officials at customs ports that did practically nothing 
received salaries larger than those received by customs officials 
at ports which were collecting $50,000 to $500,000 of revenue a 
year, For that 5-year period there were more than 80 ports in 
the United States that were collecting less money than it cost 
to run them by from $40,000 to $50,000 a year. That is an illus- 
tration. I will not enlarge upon it. I simply emphasize again 
the fact that the department should select the men and hold 
them as Government employees for the temporary period during 
which they serve. 5 

I believe that we will pay out less money up to the Bist of 
next December under the terms of the bill than we would 
under the amendment proposed. Therefore I stand for the bill. 

Mr, FORDNEY. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. TAGUE]. 

Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I have listened to all the 
speeches that have been made upon this bill, and I have wondered 
if some of the gentlemen who have spoken have ever been around 
the port districts of the large cities and have seen the laborers 
as they congregate at the docks. I represent, in part, the city 
of Boston, and in my district are the large docks that do business 
around the port of Boston, so that I know the labor situation 
pretty well. 

Tt is all very well to stand here and say that these men are 
getting $6 and $8 a day. That is not so. Their earnings are 
regulated entirely by the amount of work that comes into the 
port, and some weeks they do not make many dollars. The 
greatest injury that has befallen the Government in its manage- 
ment of the vessels which it is operating has been the inability 
to compete with the private shipowners in the employment of 
men. It is impossible to get men to work for the Government 
for 35, 40, or 50 cents an hour when on the other side of the 
ship men are getting $1 or $1.50 an hour. They will tell you 
that the men stand around the docks, and that we are estab- 
lishing a precedent that is going to be bad if we give this raise 
of pay. My contention is that you are obliged to meet condi- 
tions where they prevail. It is impossible to get men under 
such conditions, and unless we meet prevailing conditions we 
are putting the Government under a severe handicap. I believe 
that the Government should lead in the matter of wages. My 
observation of conditions is that if the Government is going to 
have workmen in this employment it should pay what is 
considered fair compensation by meeting the prevailing wage. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. This is emergency legislation, as I under- 
stand it? 

Mr. TAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. And I think we all concede that the work has 
got to be done. Now, in these unsettled times, what assurance 
is there that 75 cents an hour would secure men to do this work 
at any particular port in the United States? 

Mr. TAGUE. There is no assurance, and it can not be done. 
You can not get men to work for 75 cents an hour and be satis- 
fied with their employment when on the other side of the ship 
men are getting $1 or $1.50 an hour. 

Mr. MADDEN. I deny that that condition exists. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. From the gentleman’s knowledge of 
the situation in his own port, would it insure the work being 
done? 

Mr. TAGUE. That is the trouble now. The ships ‘of the 
Government are neglected and the private ships are being loaded 
and unloaded, and the delay of Government ships results in 
great loss not only on account of the delay of the freight but 
on account of the demurrage which must be paid by ships as 
they lie in port. The gentleman from Illinols [Mr. Mapprn] 
says that the wages in the Post Office Department are regulated 
by law, and that is true. As one illustration of that stand- 
ardization of wages I want to bring to the minds of Members the 
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speech of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. ParrtsH], who told 
us that it was impossible to get men in Texas to handle the 
mails because the prevailing rate of wages is so far in excess 
of that paid by the Government. The same condition prevails 
in the city of Akron, Ohio, where it has been found to be im- 
possible to get nren to handle mails, and the Post Office Depart- 
ment have been sending all over the country asking men to come 
to Akron and handle the mails at 40 or 60 cents an hour, and 
unable to get men to do the work. These are the conditions 
that we are facing, and are the conditions that we must meet, 
no matter what criticism may come. How are we going to 
establish any precedent that is going to injure the Government 
in any way, shape, or manner by doing what is absolutely neces- 
sary to do in order to get the business of the Government done? 
I trust this bill will pass. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I would be 
perfectly willing to accept the limitation suggested by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa], but I believe it would 
be bad law. I believe it would fix the minimum immediately for 
the Government to pay. Men engage in employment at such 
wages as they are satisfied with and willing to take, and if this 
Government can employ men in Tampa, Fla., at 40 or 50 cents 
an hour and can not employ men in New Orleans for less than 
80 cents an hour, the Government ought to be permitted to pay 
such wages as are going in the port where they employ that 
labor. I believe if you fix the wages at 75 cents an hour as a 
maximum for the Government to pay, then you will embarrass 
both the Government and the private owner in the ports where 
they have been employing labor for less than 75 cents an hour. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Is it not a fact also that in different 
ports different wages are paid? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. And that you can secure this labor 
at a lower figure at one port than you may possibly be com- 
pelled to pay at another port? 

Mr. FORDNEY. That is my argument exactly. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. If the amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts should pass, you would be com- 
pelled to pay the maximum at all the ports? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. The remarks of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] might be misconstrued, and I may 
have misunderstood him when he asked me if the wages I 
spoke of now paid in the South and on the Pacific coast were in 
the lumber Industry. The remark may have indicated that the 
lumber business is an insignificant and unimportant industry. 
Let me say to the gentleman that there are employed in the 
sawmills of the United States to-day 800,000 men, and more 
than 800,000 men are employed in the lumber camps getting out 
logs for those sawmills. These people support a population of 
8,000,000 people. Eight per cent of our population is no insig- 
nificant portion of the laborers in this country who are employed, 
and whose wives and children depend upon them for their bread 
and butter. 

Wages do vary all over the land, not only in the lumber indus- 
try, but in every other industry located in various parts of the 
country. In the South, generally, the wages are lower than are 
paid for the same class of work on the Pacific coast and the 
Northwestern States. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Something was said about tem- 
porary employees. Can the gentleman state how many people 
are engaged in unloading these vessels? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; the Secretary of the Treasury says on 
an average about 176 all over the country employed by the 
Government. This law will affect 176 men. 

5 SMITH of Michigan, Are they engaged in work all the 
time 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; they are only engaged such portions of 
the time as the Government needs them to unload ships. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. What does the Government have 
on those ships? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Every conceivable kind of a product in the 
world, but that which comes largely from the South is sugar 
from Cuba and southern markets. We have a merchant marine 
to-day: carrying goods from every port in the world except in 
the Orient—every port on the Atlantic and South America. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. A short time ago I noticed in the 
press that there was a cargo of sugar in New Orleans that 
could not be unloaded and had to be taken to Galveston. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; because they could not find laborers at 
314 cents an hour. 

Mr. 1 of Michigan. They would not pay the going 
wages 

Mr. FORDNEY. No; they could not; and they had to transfer 
her to another port in order to find labor to unload her. Now, 
gentlemen, I do not wish to discuss this matter any further, and 
I do not think it is necessary, 

; 5 WALSH. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I remain- 
ng A 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has 10 minutes. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I have listened to what the 
gentleman from Michigan stated with reference to the proposed 
amendment by the gentleman from Illinois. I understand his 
objection to it is that it would fix not only a maximum but it 
would fix a minimum. The bill as it is drawn fixes a minimum 
but does not fix any maximum. If it is $1 an hour now at 
Tampa, Fla., next week it may be $1.50 an hour, because it is 
$1.50 an hour at New Orleans. There is no maximum to it, no 
limit to which these men may go in their demands. 

My colleague from Massachusetts, the gentleman from the hub 
of the universe, states that on the docks in Boston the laborers 
congregate and wait for employment. This is an emergency 
measure and there is no collective service or regulation involved, 
and men do not have to work !f they do not want to. My opposi- 
tion to it is that it established a precedent for these multiple 
standards for Government employment. I have expressed my 
opposition to it in as many ways as I am capable of in my limited 
control of the English language, and I think perhaps I had bet- 
ter yield and permit the reading of the bill. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I want to yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. WALSH. Then, Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. WINcol]. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to say anything 
at this time, and would not except for the fact that the gentle- 
man from Michigan some time ago asked unanimous consent io 
consider the bill, and I objected to it as it was then framed. 
The amendment that the gentleman from Michigan has proposed 
making it temporary I think meets the situation as far as we can. 
I was impressed with the idea at that time that we should fix a 
maximum, but I think any man ought to be frank when he finds 
himself in error, and I think on reflection that 1 am in error, I 
think if we fix a maximum it would become a minimum at every 
port, and I think it would be a matter of economy to take the 
language we have in the bill and permit the payment of the pre- 
vailing price and let the collector do the best he can to see that 
the Government does not have to pay an unreasonable wage. It 
is a business proposition and we have to meet it, and it looks 
like the gentleman from Michigan has framed an amendment 
‘and safeguarded the Treasury as best he can and at the same 
time do justice. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I Will. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman believe that it is safe- 
guarding the Treasury of the United States when you are en- 
couraging men to raise the standard of wages, and where a man 
may be getting $1 now to encourage him to demand $2 to- 
morrow? r 

Mr. WINGO. No; and if I bad time I would discuss that 
question, which is different from the one that I was discussing, 
We have got to meet the situation that exists. The situation is 
this, that with the present authorized rate he can not get any 
labor at all. You have got to have them, and the practical way 
to do it is to say tó the administrative officer, “ Go out and pay 
what you find necessary,” because if we fix a maximum it will 
immediately become a tinimum. That is what I am afraid 
of. I share the fears of the gentleman from Massach: and 
I felt that way the other day, but on reflection I think it is the 
best way to meet a bad situation that has to be met. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Surrx]. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I would not ask 
for this time if it were not that the gentlemen seem to have 
some extra time at their disposal, I already have expressed my 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. One hundred and seventy-six men | opinion of the bill, and it is well known from what I have said 


` 


could not unload $2,000,000 worth of merchandise. 
Mr. FORDNEY. An average of 176 men per day will unload 
a great deal of freight, let me say to the gentleman. 


| 


that I am in favor of it as the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Fonuxzx] has presented it to the House from the Committee on 
Ways and Means. I support it because I think in private busi- 
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ness a person who is engaged in unloading vessels all over the 
United States would not want a fixed or upset price that he 
should pay in every port in the United States. That would not 
be a business proposition. If he employed men in the different 
ports he would have to pay the seale of wages paid in each par- 
ticular port or he would not get the men. 

In the moment or two remaining I wish to congratulate the 
Committee on Ways and Means upon bringing in a bill that is 
purely and absolutely an unalloyed labor measure. I may expect 
some time when a bill is filed for consideration of the duty on 
some article that is bothering and perplexing the Ways and 
Means Committee that it will be referred to the great Com- 
mittee on Labor in the House, and in that way reciprocate this 
favor which the Committee on Ways and Means has done for 
them. 

Mr. GARD, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes. But my time is very limited 
and please make it brief. 

Mr. GARD. What sort of alloy did the gentleman say was 
contained in this bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is a proposition a little hard 
to analyze at this time. I was just considering a jurisdictional 
question. Down before the Labor Committee there are three 
bills now for old-age pensions, and when they get through with 
the intricate analysis of these bills, and they are found to be 
a proper subject of jurisdiction of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, we might transfer some of these pension bills to that 
great committee, which seems to have so much time for business 
properly relating to other committees. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the * from Michigan 
has expired. [Applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that this bill 
received the unanimous report of the committee, both Democratic 
and Republican. I want to trust the Democrats once in a while, 
and this is one thing that I want to trust them in. They need 
the employment now to load and unlead the food supplies coming 
to and going from this country. They say that they can not 
get laborers unless we give them this authority. I want to give 
it to them. I want to trust them, and I believe we can trust 
them once in a while. There is no politics in this measure. I 
yield five minutes now to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Hersman}. 

Mr. HERSMAN. Mr. Chairman, it has been the practice 
of the department to fix the compensation of labor which is 
employed for short periods of time at such rates per hour as 
was found to be prevailing in the different ports. That has 
been the custom heretofore. However, under a decision of the 
comptroller of Noyember 19, 1919, and one of December 2, 1919, 
it was ruled that such practice is contrary to the law which 
limits the pay of customs laborers. It has been the practice in 
the past to liberally construe this statute and the Government 
has been able to secure laborers only by so doing. To fix a 
maximum rate would be unwise. If it was too high, it would 
be unwise, and if it was too low, it would be equally unjust. 
The only fair way to do it is to pay the rate that prevails 
under the eonditions where labor is secured. Everyone who is 
familiar with the labor market knows that the prices vary in 
every port in the United States and every city in the United 
States. Everyone employing labor, every contractor, knows 
that they have to pay different rates for labor in different 
cities and in different ports. If the Government is the employer 
of labor, then it must pay the local rates wherever it may find 
itself in need of labor. If we were to fix the rate at $6 a day 
to-day as being fair, do we know that that would be fair to- 
morrow, with the uncertain eonditions that exist in the United 
States? It may not be at all fair or just to-morrow; it might 
be entirely too high or it might be so low that the labor could 
not be secured. If $6 a day were fixed and were too high 
to-morrow, what would be the result? Everyone would want 
to be employed by the Federal Government, and a political 
situation would soon develop where the Congressman, for in- 
stance, might be asked to use his influence to see that the 
fortunate employee be secure as to his position. If it were too 
small, it would be unjust to ask labor to work for the Gov- 
ernment for less than the going local rates, and in addition 
the Federal Government would be handicapped in not being 
able to secure good and efficient workmen. The only way we 
ean do is to pay the prevailing rate. If the Government is in 
the market for labor, it must do this. We would think very little 
of a contractor's ability who would say, “I am going to pay 
the same rate to all my laborers wherever I may secure a 
contract in any part of the United States during this year.” 
In order to secure the desired number of men to work for him 
he finds himself in the position where he is forced to pay the 


rate that prevails in the particular locality where his contract 
work is located, and so it has been and will continue to be 
the experience of our Government. 

I think this bill reported out by the committee is the only way 
in ry we can meet this situation. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 

my remarks in the Recon. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There-was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. 

The Clerk ges as follows: 


Be it enacted, „ That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, A to fix the compensation of laborers in the Customs 
Service as he may think advisable, at a rate not exceeding the local 
2 prevailing In the various ports and districts for the same classes 


Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that in line 4, after 
the word “of,” the word temporary be inserted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. 8 Page 1, line 4, after the word “ of,” 
insert the word “ temporary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, at 
the end of the word “labor,” line 7, on page 1, to add a 


proviso. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk wiil report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment 3 Mr. MADDEN: Page 1, line 7, after the word 
labor,“ insert ded, That it shall not exceed in any event 80 
cents per hour.“ 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, in order to make this unani- 
mous, we will accept that amendment. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not know whether we want to do 
that or not. 

Mr. CARSS. You have provided in any case that it shall not 
exceed 80 cents an hour. In case men work overtime, no pro- 
vision is made. 

Mr. MADDEN, We can not provide for overtime in this bill. 

Mr. CARSS. They have to work overtime, and if you do not 
provide for it, you should provide for it. But you limit the 
men to 80 cents an hour. I oppose the amendment on that 
ground. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa and Mr. CARSS demanded a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 33, noes 28. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 2. That this act shall expire December 31, 1920. 

Sec. 3. That all acts and parts of acts inconsistent herewith are 
hereby suspended while this act remains in force. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House as amended, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and 
the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CARSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to return to the section 
that has just been amended—section 1. 

Mr. WALSH. It is too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection has been heard. The Chair 
thinks it is too late, anyway, to submit the request. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the gentleman from Michigan that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Fess, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 11309) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to fix compensation 
of certain laborers in the Customs Service, had directed him 
to report the same to the House with sundry amendments, with 
the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that 
the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 
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The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on either of 
the amendments? If not, the Chair will put them en grosse. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Forpnry, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LADING OR UNLADING OF VESSELS AT NIGHT. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means I call up the bill S. 3418. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts, by 
direction of the Committee on Ways and Means, calls up a bill, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (5. 3418) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide for 
the lading or unlading of vessels at night, the entry of 
vessels, and for other purposes,“ approved February 13, 1911. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, as this is on the Union 
Calendar, the House will resolve itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, and the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Fess] will take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill S. 8418, with Mr. Fess in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Olerk read as follows: 

An act (S. 3418) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide for the 
lading or unlading of vessels at N the preliminary entry of vessels, 
and for other purposes,” approved February 13, 1911. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the first read- 
ing of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with. Is there objection. [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TREADWAY] is recog- 
nized for one hour. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, the bill before the com- 
mittee, S. 3418, has to do with the lading or unlading of ves- 
sels at night, the preliminary entry of vessels, and for other 
purposes, It is an amendment of the original act of February 
18, 1911. There has been ever since that act went into effect 
and I think previously to that for the inspectors of customs at 
customhouses and inspectors of vessels, who have to do with the 
unlading, a uniform day of 10 hours. This, as you know, is 
two hours longer than the accepted working day at the present 
time, and there can be no good reason why the same length of 
day’s work should not be accorded to the men haying to do with 
the customs work as in any other line of governmental employ- 
ment. Therefore this amendment will reduce the hours of 
labor from 10 to 8. It also puts into effect as law the method 
of payment for overtime, rather than having that payment for 
overtime regulated by customs regulations. It establishes as 
law, in other words, the system for payment for overtime. It 
also permits all men who are ordered to report for lading or 
unlading of vessels to be paid, when ordered to report, for over- 
time. It seems that through a regulation of the customs de- 
partment if these inspectors have been ordered to appear for 
work and for any reason a vessel was not there for them to 
go to work on they did not receive pay for that time. That 
seems entirely unfair. It is not the fault of the inspectors that 
the vessels are not there. It is not a fault of theirs that they 
are not working rather than waiting to work. Therefore there 
is this further provision whereby payment will be made to the 
men if ordered to report for overtime work. 

The bill does one other thing. It seems there has been a dis- 
tinction between payment to men who were employed in un- 
lading cargoes on vessels and those unlading or examining bag- 
gage of passengers. There can be no good excuse for that con- 
dition other than the fact that no provision of law covered the 
point, and through a Treasury decision at some time these men 
who are liable for overtime work in unlading vessels consisting 
of passengers’ baggage and examination of that baggage receive 
no pay for that work, whereas their colleagues in the same line 
of work happening to be employed on the freight of the same 
boat would be paid. I might add that phrases appear in the bill 
showing that this payment is made by the steamship company 
reimbursing the Government for the amount paid. The pay of 
these inspectors has been very low. The rates of pay are $4, 
$5, and $6 per day for a 10-hour day. I think the members of 
the committee will agree with me that while we retain that 
same rate of pay we ought to be willing to pay these men for 
overtime on a basis of an S-hour day rather than on the basis 
of a 10-hour day. 


Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TREADWAT. Certainly. 

Mr. BEE. I agree with the gentleman’s viewpoint, but I 
wanted to ask for information as to why the necessity of hav- 
ing these men work overtime? Is there not enough work to 
justify the employment of other men? 

Mr. TREADWAY. If a vessel arrives in port at sunset, 
naturally the people on board do not want to remain there over- 
night if they can avoid it. 

Mr. BEE. I understand. 

Mr. TREADWAY, Then, again, if it is a matter of unloading 
freight, very frequently it is of a perishable character, as the 
gentleman from Texas well knows, and therefore it is important 
that the men should proceed to unload as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. BEE. I wanted to ask if there was enough of this to 
justify the employment of additional men, instead of the em- 
ployment of these men overtime? 

Mr. TRHADWAY. I should judge that there are ample men 
for the service, for if additional men were employed there would 
be the rush hours just the same. If two boats, for instance, are 
being unloaded at one of our minor ports at the same time, it 
can be seen that the need for overtime work will be just as 
likely to occur as though there were additional men for a few 
particular hours; so that it is better not to raise the number of 
employees, but pay a living wage to the men who for many 
years have given faithful service in this line of work. 

Mr. BEE. Under existing law, they are not permitted to 
work over eight hours, as I understand it. That is, an eight- ` 
hour day is fixed? 

Mr. TREADWAY. No, sir. That is what we are endeavoring 
to change in this act. The present law provides for a 10-hour 
day, and here we fix it at 8 hours, with a provision for overtime 
beyond that, 

Mr. BEE. So as to conform to the standard fixed elsewhere 
in the country? 

Mr. TREADWAY,. Yes. There is no reason why men in the 
Customs Service should not be as much entitled to an eight- 
noar; day as those in any other line of governmental employ- 
men 

Now, this bill, Mr. Chairman, has the support of the Treasury 
Department, as evidenced by their approval of this draft and 
some previous drafts, which were really more beneficial to the 
men than the bill now before us. This is practically the bill 
as it passed the Senate. 

The committee desires to offer one amendment. On line 9, 
page 2, we have inserted the word “major.” In other words, as 
the bill reads, the overtime might be paid if a man only reported 
for a very few minutes at a time, whereas if the word“ major” 
were inserted, it would then be necessary, on the basis of two 
hours’ overtime, for the man to be employed at least one hour. 
I shall take the liberty of changing the phraseology of that 
amendment in a very slight degree, meaning just the same as 
the word “major.” From the information I gather there is 
likelihood that the word “major” would cause confusion and 
require no payment until the men had actually worked two 
hours, so that instead of the word “major,” it is suggested 
that after the words “fraction thereof” there should be in- 
serted the words “at least one hour,” which is practically the 
same, ; 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. s 

Mr. HUSTED. I understood that the customs inspectors 
were very much underpaid. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I think there is no question about that. 

Mr. HUSTED. I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
thinks there would be sufficient overtime work to give these 
men adequate compensation under the provision for overtime 
in this bill? 

Mr, TREADWAY. I will state to the gentleman that the 
department, as I am informed, is taking up the rescheduling 
of all customs employees, and pending that official report to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, or whoever may be making the 
investigation, this method is agreeable both to the department 
and to the men; and I might add, there is sure to be much 
more overtime on the basis of 8 hours than if the men were 
working 10 hours. 

Mr. HUSTED. There is, then, a reasonable prospect that by 
some future legislation the compensation of these men will be 
increased? 

Mr. TREADWAY. We are informed by the Chief of the Cus- 
toms Division that the entire schedule for the payment of the 
customs employees is under consideration for revision. 

Mr. HUSTED. With a view to increasing it? 

Mr. TREADWAY. With a view to increasing it. 
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There has been submitted to a Member of the other branch, 
who was particularly interested in this bill, an opinion from 
the collector of the port of New York, where of course the larger 
number of these men are employed. I wish to read, Mr. Chair- 
man, just a short extract from that letter. I read: 

On behalf of the underpaid customs employees of this port I want 
to express grateful appreciation of your successful efforts in putting 
through the Senate mate bill 3418, which provides, among other 
things, for „ for the customs ctors a A on bag- 
gage duty for their services at night and on holidays. s Will place 
them on an equal footing with inspectors who are employed on cargo 
and who now receive from the steamship companies compensation for 
night work. 

Then the collector goes on to say that fundamentally he does 
not belieye in the Government being reimbursed for Government 
work by steamship companies, but that has not directly to do 
with this case. He says further: 


I am sure if you knew as definitely as I know the distressing condi- 
tions among the Government's employees in this port, you would realize 
more ZUY Torban why we are grateful to you for this effort in our 
behalf. en 1 realize that with the exception of a bonus of $240 
per annum to all Federal employes receiving up to and inciuding $2,500, 
these men are getting pract ly the same scale of wages given t 
quarter of a century ago, you will understand, I am sure, why I have 
FC tor their patience and their patriotism in sticking 

eir jobs. 

As a matter of fact, we are . losing our most efficient men. 
Resignations are coming to me daily, and the force is now materially 
reduced beyond where it was prior to the war. The merchants’ associa- 
tion and other ciyic organizations in New York have interested them- 
selves in the situation, and will soon make an appeal to Congress to 
take some steps in the direction of safeguarding the interests of import- 
ers and rters in this port by way of strengthening the customs 
machinery here. 

At all angles our Federal employees see a most prodigal display of 
unprecedented wealth. Meanwhile they are harassed with the con- 
sciousness that in many instances at home their children are suffering 
for the want of proper food and clothing. They know that ours is the 
richest Government in the history of the world, and they are wondering 
why they, the servants of this most wealthy Government, must go on in 


poverty. i 

The letter is signed by Byron R. Newton, collector. I think 
that is very strong evidence in behalf of the legislation called 
for by this bill from a man of experience in the very line of 
coming in contact with these men who are working for a very 
meager stipend, needing to be men of good appearance, gentle- 
men in their conduct toward the passengers with whom they 
come in contact, and recognizing that the service must become 
impaired unless a means can be found, as is furnished by this 

- bill, to increase the pay of the men. 

Mr. BENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY., Yes. 

Mr. BENSON. I wanted to ask a question about this amend- 
ment that the gentleman proposes to offer. Would not the effect 
of that amendment which the gentleman proposes be that the 
men would have to work nearly nine hours a day? 

Mr. TREADWAY. It would. 

Mr. BENSON. Well, in view of the tremendous cost of un- 
loading a boat and the relative small cost of a few 
extra men on half pay, would it not be better to leave it as the 
Senate fixed it in the first place? 

Mr. TREADWAY. No; 1 do not think so. There has always 
been some discrepancy in that question of how the overtime is to 
be paid. I understand the department does not now pay the 
man who stays one minute overtime. He must stay at least 31 
minutes overtime. Therefore, if you are putting this matter of 
pay into law rather than into a Treasury regulation, it seems to 
our committee that unless you specify a certain definite length 
of time; if a man stayed one minute overtime, he would be enti- 
tled to half a day’s pay. That is considered unfair by the 
steamship companies whom we must in a sense stand next to in 
getting up the form of regulation under which their boats should 
be handled at ports. But I might say again, as I did in answer 
to the gentleman from Texas, that the phrase, changed as I sub- 
mitted it rather than in the committee print, will be entirely 
acceptable to the men, so that we are legislating for them, and 
if the legislation is acceptable to them I think it is proper that 
the phraseology should remain. 

I yield 15 minutes to my colleague from Massachusetts [Mr. 
DALLINGER]. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Burrovucus). The gentleman from 
Massachusetts asks unanimous consent to proceed out of order. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, is this the matter 
the gentleman spoke of this morning? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. There seemed to be some desire that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. GRIFFIN] should be present. 

Mr. DALLINGER. I will say that the Speaker felt that it 
would be better to get my time on one of these bills instead of 
asking unanimous consent that perhaps might not be granted, 


Mr. GARD. Does not the gentleman think it would be much 
better to have the gentleman from New York [Mr. GRIFFIN] here 
if he intends to make a reply to him? 

Mr. DALLINGER. This is a reply to Mr. GRIFFIN. 
already had his say, 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Grirrry’s remarks were inserted in the REC- 
orp without being spoken on the floor? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Yes; and there was no chance to answer 
them at the time. 

Mr. GARD. I do not want to object to the gentleman pro- 
ceeding, but I really think Mr. GRIFFIN should be here. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will suggest to the gentleman from Ohio 
that I would be glad to yield to some other gentleman while Mr. 
GRIFFIN is being notified that my colleague is about to speak. 
Will that be agreeable to the gentleman? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. If that is agreeable, I will withdraw the 
time allotted to my colleague [Mr. DALLINGER] temporarily and 
yield five minutes to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. DUPRÉ]. 


Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Chairman, I intend to offer the following 
amendment, and I might as weil discuss it now. I will ask the 
Clerk to read the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Durr&: Page 3, line 10, strike out the 
quotation marks, insert a colon and the following: 

“Provided further, That in those ports where customary working 
hours are other than those hereinabove mentioned the collector of cus- 
toms is vested with authority to regulate the hours of customs employees 
so as to agree with prevailing working hours in said ports, but nothing 
or alter Uae length nf T 
time pay herein fixed.” 7 à Aaa sd apt bie 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Chairman, as those who have caught the 
purport of the amendment will discover, no hostility to the bill 
is intended by it. On the contrary, I am heartily in favor of 
the measure, both in its fixing an eight-hour day and in its 
overtime provisions. The amendment is offered simply to meet 
the situation that exists in my home city of New Orleans and 
possibly in other ports of the country. The bill as drawn pro- 
vides for overtime pay between the hours of 5 o'clock post- 
meridian and 8 o’clock antemeridian, proceeding on the theory 
that working hours begin in all ports at 8 o’clock in the morning 
and end at 5, with an hour for lunch. It happens that in the 
city of New Orleans conditions are different, as was set forth 
in a telegram received by me from the agent of the New Orleans 
Steamship Association, which will explain exactly what the 
situation is there. I will ask the Clerk to read the telegram. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read the 
telegram in the time of the gentleman. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., January 27, 1920. 


He has 


Hon. H. GARLAND DUPRÉ, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


We understand that Senate bill 3418 passed the Senate December 16, 
has been reported favorably, and this bill fixes rate of overtime com- 
pensation and hours in reference to customhouse officers and employees, 
ete. The regular day hours of longshoremen at New Orleans are from 
7 in the morning to 4 in the afternoon, with meal hour from 12 to 1, 
while bill in question provides hours of customs 8 from 
8 in the morning to 5 in the afternoon, so that there will result much 
confusion and unnecessary expense. erefore the New Orleans Steam- 
ship Association request that you will use your influence toward hay- 
ing inserted in this bill a clause providing that in those ports or in 
those industries where the customary hours are from 7 in the morning 
to 4 in the afternoon authority be vested in the collector of customs to 
regulate the hours of customs employees to a with prevailing 
customary hours in those ports or industries. e would appreciate 
your giving this matter your earnest attention. 1 1 5 

. T. Demin, 


Mr. DUPRE. In accordance with that request and in accord- 
ance with the condition that exists in New Orleans, I have 
offered the amendment, which is entirely permissive. It leaves 
with the collector of customs the authority to regulate the hours 
of customs employees so as to agree with the prevailing working 
hours in those ports; but I have safeguarded the eight-hour 
day which this bill provides for, and I have safeguarded the 
provision for overtime by adding the words— 

But nothing contained in this proviso shall be construed in any man- 
ner to affect or alter the len of a working day for customs employees 
or the overtime pay herein fixed. 

I haye submitted that amendment to the two majority mem- 
bers of the subcommittee of the Ways and Means Committee 
who considered the bill, the gentleman from Massachusetts [ Mr, 
TREADWAY] and the-gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Tmson], 
and they think the amendment is entirely unobjectionable, say- 
ing that the conditions referred to had not been drawn to the 
attention of the committee. 

Gentlemen here will realize what would happen if longshore- 
men, who have a way of their own about many things, decided 
to go to work at 7 o’clock and work until 4, and under the law 
the customhouse employees, who should work concomitantly 
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with the longshoremen, could not get any overtime pay until be- 
tween the hours of 5 p. m. and 8 the next morning. There would 
. be a hiatus between 4 o'clock when the longshoremen stopped 

work and 5 o’clock when the customhouse employees would begin 
to get their overtime, and naturally the latter would not want to 
work in the interim. The result would be very unfortunate, and 
this merely allows the collector of customs to say that those two 
bodies of men, both of whom are essential to unloading and 
loading the ship, may be allowed to work at the same time. It 
is not mandatory in any way, but merely discretionary with the 
collector. A similar telegram has been received by my colleague 
Mr. O' CoN NOR, of Louisiana, who is here in the Chamber, and 
who shares with me the views expressed by me both as to this 
bill and to the amendment proposed. I send to the Clerk’s desk 
a telegram from the United States Customs Inspectors’ Associa- 
tion at New Orleans, which has just this moment been handed 
to me, and which I will ask to have read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., January 28, 1920. 

Hon. H. GARLAND Durr and 


Hon, James O'CONNOR 
House of 83 Washington: 


3 bill 10532 will come to a vote within next two days. Stop. 
ill appreciate your further assistance so badly needed at this time. 


UNITED STATES Customs INSPECTORS” ASSOCIATION, 
Port or NEW ORLEANS, 
By Avcustvus B. HARRIS, Chairman Legislative Committee. 


Mr. DUPRH. I will say that the bill referred to in that tele- 
gram is a bill that was introduced in the House, and is similar 
in all respects to Senate 3418, which we are now considering. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Benson]. 

Mr. BENSON. Mr. Chairman, the purport of the bill has been 
called to my attention by a number of men working in Baiti- 
more. I happen to be familiar with the work these men are do- 
ing, and this bill meets a much-needed reform. At one time these 
men were allowed to collect extra pay from the shipper, but now 
under some regulation that is prevented. 

They are really the most underpaid for men of their ability 
and fidelity of any men in the Government service. There is only 
one objection in spite of the fact that the men seem to be satis- 
fied with it. I think the one hour extra time, practically nine 
hours a day, should be changed to half an hour, as the shippers 
are willing to pay for the extra time, because it facilitates the 
loading and unloading of the vessel, and the shippers can get 
their ships that much sooner. I think an amendment might be 
made to reduce it to half an hour, which was the old practice, 
and allow them to be paid overtime above the half hour. 

The shippers are anxious to pay them, and it is a small matter 
to the shippers but a big thing to the men. I trust the chairman 
will see his way clear to offer an amendment such as I suggest. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. MacCrare]. 

Mr. MacCRATE. Mr. Chairman, in New York City we have a 
great many of these men employed in the Customs Service, and 
during the war an attempt was made to get them to leave the 
service. You can understand that men familiar with the ship- 
ping business during the war could receive much larger re- 
muneration outside of the service than inside; and yet, notwith- 
standing the temptation, the greater portion of the custom 
employees and inspectors stayed and maintained their rela- 
tionship with the Government. 

I know many men, working there nights and Sundays and 
then having to report early Monday morning, stayed there and 
performed their duties notwithstanding these tempting offers 
from outside. 

Yesterday something was said by a gentleman in the House 
that it seemed strange, in view of the complaints as to the low 
salaries of employees, that they should want to hang on to the 
Federal pay roll. As a matter of fact, I always give advice to 
young men and women who seek service on the Federal pay roll 
not to do it. The best thing they can do is to seek employment 
outside; but once they get attached to the Federal service it 
then becomes a question, after leaving that service, where they 
will get similar employment. I believe the Federal Govern- 
ment is not helped by suggestions that young men and women 
should leave its service, but we should attempt to give them 
adequate compensation for the services they render to the 
Government, 

In our own city of New York I know that the letter carriers 
and postal clerks and other Government employees are receiving 
much less than the wages paid to unskilled labor. The tempta- 
tion for men and women in the Federal employ to quit the 
service is much greater than most people realize, and I am cer- 
tain that Members of Congress do not desire to encourage them 


to do that, but desire rather to hold efficient employees by ade- 
quate compensation. [Applause.] 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. DALLINGER]. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts if he is going to discuss this bill. 

Mr. DALLINGER. No. 

Mr. WALSH, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Grrrrin] if he intends to reply to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes; I would like very much to reply. 

Mr. WALSH. I doubt, Mr. Chairman, the propriety of jump- 
ing in a controversy like this on Calendar Wednesday. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
intend to proceed out of order? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. This is a deferred situation. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. How much time does the gentleman from 
Massachusetts wish? 

Mr. DALLINGER. I have been yielded 15 minutes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. WHI the gentleman couple with that unani- 
mous consent for me to reply for not more than 10 minutes? 


Mr. TREADWAY. That is hardly in order. I control the 
time. 
Mr. WALSH. Yes; but the gentleman can not yield the time 


to gentlemen to speak out of order. 

Mr. TREADWAY. That is true. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. DALLINGER] proceeding out of order? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, I doubt whether 
we should stop here on Calendar Wednesday and jump in a 
controversy which would not be in order under the rule. The 
gentleman from New York says that he wants 10 minutes to 
reply, and I imagine that it would be expected that my col- 
league [Mr. DArLINGER] might want five minutes more in sur- 
rebuttal. I do not like to object, but if the gentleman from New 
York is going to ask for this time I think I shalt object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the time is 
under the control of the gentleman from Massachusetts, and 
the gentleman from New York can not get the floor without 
the gentleman from Massachusetts yields. 

Mr, WALSH. No; but the gentleman from New Tork would 
ask unanimous consent to proceed, and it would not be very 
gracious to refuse after the gentleman from Massachusetts had 
proceeded. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
is it the intention of the gentleman from Massachusetts, in 
the course of his remarks, to discuss the situation in the New. 
York Legislature? 

Mr. DALLINGER. It is not. 

Mr. WALSH. What is it the gentleman from Massachusetts 
desires to discuss? 

Mr. DALLINGER. It is a reply to an extension of remarks 
placed in the Recorp by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Gruirrm], to which I had no opportunity to reply, nor did | 
anyone else. Those remarks were placed in the Recorp on 
January 10. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not object. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed out of order. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
is it not possible to have 10 minutes assigned to me by the 
gentleman who has charge of the time? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. I suggest to the zenti 
man from New York that he can obtain the floor by taking the 
other hour in this debate if-he is opposed to this bill. this bit 


Mr. GRIFFIN. I could obtain the floor to discuss this 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will announce his) 
copies to the bill, he can control the hour in his own right. 

GRIFFIN. But I might not be permitted, under those 
3 to proceed out of order. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. j 

Mr. GARD. How much more time is there remaining of the 
hour which the gentleman from Massachusetts controls? 

The CHAIRMAN. Twenty-six minutes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, could the gentleman from 
New York get along with eight minutes? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Then I agree to yield eight minutes to 
the gentleman from New York. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts that he may proceed out of 
order? 

There was no. objection. 
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Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, my attention has been 
called to the extension of remarks of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. GRIFFIN] on the Berger resolution, to be found in 
the Appendix to the Conarresstonan Recorp. for January 10, 
which in my opinion constitutes a reflection upon the members 
of the special committee which reported the original resolution 
of exclusion and upon every Member of the House who voted 
for the same, 

I am confident that if the gentleman had been here on No- 
vember 10, 1919, when the whole matter was discussed at 
length, and if he had read the Constitution of the United 
States, which he took a solemn oath to support, he would not 
have taken the indefensible position which he has. 

He says in his opening statement that “it is not becoming to 
this House, said to be the greatest deliberative body in the 
world, to deny to any man, whatever his opinions, his day in 
eourt. It is unfair to a large constituency of American yoters 
in one of the sovereign States to say offhand, without delibera- 
tion, that their constitutional right of representation in the 
American Congress shall be denied simply because the individ- 
ual of their choice is not personally acceptable to the present 
membership of this body.” He then goes on to say that such a 
course would “establish a vicious and dangerous precedent.” 
Further on he makes the statement that “this precipitancy 
smacks too much of lynch law.” Since I can not believe that 
the gentleman from New York would intentionally misstate the 
facts, I am forced*to the conclusion that he made the statements 
referred to simply because he was entirely ignorant of the 
precedents of the House and of the facts in this particular 
case. 

At the opening of the special session of the Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress, on May 19, 1919, objection was made to the swearing in 
of Victor L. Berger, a Representative elect from the fifth con- 
gressional district of Wisconsin, on the ground that he was at 
that time under conviction and sentence for the violation of a 
law of the United States, involving disloyalty to the country 
during the war, and a resolution was offered by me, which was 
unanimously adopted by the House, referring the whole matter 
of his eligibility to membership to a special committee of nine 
Members appointed by the Speaker. The committee was ap- 
pointed on May 21, 1919, and I had the honor to be named as 
chairman of the same. 

Two courses were open to the committee. We could have 
reported to the House the next day after our appointment, sim- 
ply stating the record of the conviction and sentence, and rec- 
ommending Mr. Berger's exclusion as an unfit man for member- 
ship in the House until such time as he should be acquitted of 
the crime for which he had been convicted, Such a course, in 
our opinion, would have been not only unfair to Mr. Berger, who 
contended that he did not have a fair trial in the United States 
district court at Chicago, but would also have been an unjustifi- 
üble surrender by the House of the exclusive power given to it 
by the Constitution of the United States to be the judge of the 
qualifications of its own Members. 

In the Tennessee contested-election case of Patterson against 
Carmack, in the Fifty-fifth Congress, the majority of the Com- 
mittee on Elections in its report well says: 

But in “ judging of the elections, returns, and qualifications” of its 
own Members, under the Constitution, this House exercises judicial 

ower and is a court of competent and exclusive jurisdiction. In pass- 
ng upon these returns and elections, eyen if no Federal statute fs in 
existence regulating the elections of its Members, it interprets and con- 
strues the State election laws which, for the purposes of such election, 
are to be regarded as having the quality of Federal legislation, and the 
opinions of State judges are only to be adopted so far as they commend 
themselves by the intrinsic force of their reasoning; and where such 
decisions are in conflict with its own determination the precedents estab- 
lished by Congress are the expression of the law and must control that 


court with the same force and effect that its own prior deliberate rulings 
guide and control any other court. (Hinds' Precedents, vol, 2, p. 661.) 


Moreover, as a matter of precedent, the House has always in- 
sisted upon this right. During and after the Civil War it re- 
peatedly excluded Members elect for disloyalty without any ac- 
tion of the courts having been taken. In the Utah cases of 
Cannon and Roberts it excluded Members for violation of the 
law against polygamy, although no court proceedings had ever 
been instituted, and in the Whittemore case it excluded a Mem- 
ber elect for selling his appointments to West Point and An- 
napolis on the ground that it was a violation of the Federal 
statute against bribery. In the present case the fact that Mr. 
Berger, after a long trial, had been convicted for a violation of 
a law of the United States by a Federal jury at Chicago and 
sentenced to 20 years’ imprisonment by a Federal judge, simply 
made the prima facie evidence against him very much stronger 
than in any of the preceding cases in the history of Congress. 

The other course open to the committee and the one which was 
followed was to examine into all the facts bearing upon the con- 


duct of Victor L. Berger during the war with Germany. 7@isre- 
garding entirely the fact of his conviction by a United States 
court. In order, however, to obviate the necessity of sun mon- 
ing all the witnesses who testified at the trial at Chicago, both 
for the Government and for the defendant, which would have 
necessitated a very large expense to both sides, the comrsittee 
decided to consider all the evidence introduced at the Chtrago 
trial as before the committee, just as if all the witnesses had 
appeared before our committee and had been examined and 
cross-examined. We then permitted Mr. Berger to put in any 
additional evidence which he desired and to make any statement 
or explanation in regard to his conduct. The hearings before 
the committee commenced on June 11, 1919, and the case was not 
concluded until September 15, 1919. After long and careful 
deliberation the committee submitted its report to the House on 
October 24, 1919, and on November 10, 1919, after a thorough 
discussion, in which Mr. Berger himself was, by unanimous con- 
sent, given all the time he asked for to speak in his own behalf, 
and actually occupied three times as much time as the chairnian 
of the committee, the House, by a vote of 311 to 1, followed the 
recommendation of the committee and adopted a resolution ex- 
eluding him from membership. 

At a special election on December 22, 1919, a majority of the 
voters of the fifth congressional district of Wisconsin saw fit 
to give a majority of their votes to a man who had been found 
by this same Congress to be disqualified to hold the office under 
the Constitution, to fill a vacancy caused by his own ineligibility. 
There had been no change whatever in the status of the case. 
Victor L. Berger was just as much disqualified on January 10, 
1920, as he was on November 10, 1919, and the resolution which 
I offered setting forth the facts and again excluding him 
from membership was adopted by the House by a vote of 330 
to 6. 

Under these circumstances, to state that Victor L. Berger 
has not had his “day in court,” and that “the House of Rep- 
resentatives has acted without deliberation,” and that „their 
action smacks too much of lynch law,” is so far from the truth 
as to be positively ridiculous. 

No man ever had a fairer hearing by a legislative body than 
Victor L. Berger. He was permitted to put in any evidence 
that he saw fit and to make any statement to the committee 
and to the House regardless of the rules of legal evidence. If 
the committee had found that he had not had a fair trial at 
Chicago and that he did not violate any law and that he had 
been a loyal citizen during the war, the committee would have 
reported to the House of Representatives that he was entitled 
to his seat. As a matter of fact, however, the committee found 
that he did violate the espionage act. It also found that, disre- 
garding entirely the passage of the espionage act, both before 
and after the act was passed, Victor L, Berger was the prime 
mover and leader of an organized conspiracy to hinder, em- 
barrass, and obstruct the Government of the United States in 
carrying on its military operations and to prevent, if possible, 
the United States from winning the war with Germany. The 
committee found that from the beginning of the war and down 
to the time of his indictment by the Federal grand jury, Victor 
L. Berger did give aid and comfort to the enemies of the United 
States, and this finding was approved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on November 10, 1919, by a vote of 311 to 1. Under 
the Constitution the House is the sole judge of the qualifications 
of its Members, and the fact being found that Victor L. Berger 
did give aid and comfort to the enemies of the United States, he 
is as ineligible to membership in the House of Representatives 
as if he were still an Austrian subject, and will remain ineligible 
until such time as both Houses of Congress shall see fit by a 
two-thirds vote to remove his disability. 

The same state of affairs would exist and the same ineligibil- 
ity would continue even if the United States circuit court of 
appeals shoul see fit on some technicality to reverse the de- 
cision of the “nited States district court in the Berger case 
without any “muddle” resulting therefrom. Such a reversal 
might take place if two out of the three judges of the circuit 
court of appeals should differ with the district judge on any 
one of hundreds of objections to the admission of evidence. I 
understand that counsel for the defense in the case of United 
States against Berger and others are very hopeful of obtaining 
such a reversal, because of a recent decision of the United States 
circuit court of appeals for the seventh district in another case, 
to the effect that the Government was not justified in introduc- 
ing evidence of acts and expressions of the defendant previous 
to the passage of the espionage act. As a matter of fact, five 
of the seven circuit courts of appeal which have decided 
espionage cases have held that the Government was justified 
in introducing acts and expressions of the defendants previous 
to the passage of the act for the purpose of proving criminal in- 
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tent, and these decisions have been uniformly upheld by the 
Supreme Court of the United States on writs of certiorari. 

Inasmuch, however, as the Government has no appeal in 
criminal cases, the verdict might be set aside and the Govern- 
ment be compelled to try the case over again. All of the evi- 
dence, however, introduced by the Government of acts and 
expressions of Berger and his associates between the entry of 
the United States into the war and the passage of the espionage 
act would be perfectly competent as proving beyond the shadow 
of a doubt that Mr. Berger and his associates did give aid and 
comfort to the enemies of the United States within the meaning 
of section 3 of the fourteenth amendment of the Constitution 
and would amply justify the House of Representatives in its 
action, irrespective of what took place after the. passage of 
the espionage law. 3 

If the same facts had been found in regard to any Republican 
or Democratic Member elect, the House would have taken pre- 
cisely the same action. The record of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the past shows that in these matters of exclu- 
sion it has never been actuated by partisan considerations. If 
Victor L. Berger, who took a solemn oath as a Member of Con- 
gress in 1911 to support the Constitution of the United States 
and to defend it against all enemies, foreign and domestic, had 
been loyal to his adopted country during the war with Ger- 
many, no objection whatever would have been made to his 
taking his seat in this House in 1919, any more than there was 
any in 1911. If the people of the fifth congressional district of 
Wisconsin had seen fit to elect any one of a dozen prominent 
members of the Socialist Party in Milwaukee, among whom 
may be mentioned the Socialist mayor and the Socialist county 
attorney, who were loyal to the country during the war, no 
objection whatever would have been made to their being seated. 
That they should insist upon sending here a man who was dis- 
loyal to the country during the war is a reflection upon their 
loyalty and a defiance of Congress and of the Constitution of 
the United States. It is the same as if after the American 
Revolution a Tory constituency in Boston or New York, after 
the adoption of the Constitution, had elected as their Member 
of Congress Benedict Arnold and had demanded that Congress 
seat him. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no man who is more jealous of the 
right of free speech than I am. There is no man who is more 
regardful of the precedents of Congress, I believe that no 
Member elect chosen by any constituency should be deprived of 
the immediate right to take the oath of office as a Member of 
this House unless there is strong prima facie evidence against 
that right, and that no Member elect should be permanently 
deprived of a right to his seat unless after a full, fair, and 
impartial hearing he has been shown to be disqualified under 
the Constitution of the United States, which is binding upon 
the people of every district as well as upon all the Members 
of the House itself. The House of Representatives has always 
insisted upon its power to exclude Members elect who have 
been found to be thus disqualified, but it has never abused that 
power and never will. 

Mr. Speaker, in spite of the gentleman from New York, Con- 
gress will continue under the Constitution to be the sole judge 
of the qualifications of its own Members, and, regardiess of all 
partisan considerations, will continue to exclude from its mem- 
bership any man who has been found to be disloyal to his 
country and who may be chosen by a misguided constituency 
in defiance of the Constitution of the United States. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight minutes to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I desire, first of all, to assure the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. DALLINGER] and the Members of this House that 
I hold both for him and for them the highest opinion of their 
judgment, discretion, and patriotism, and at the same time I 
beg of you to believe that I am not behind anyone in loyalty or 
love of country. I have no sympathy whatever with Mr. Ber- 
ger, nor with the principles for which he stands. My attitude 
with regard to him was simply one of large, magnanimous 
toleration. I did not plead to have him seated. I know that 
the newspapers, reporting the result of our action, stated that 
those of us who voted in the negative voted to seat Mr. Berger, 
We did nothing of the kind. We voted against unseating him 
precipitately. Our attitude was one of deliberation. We de- 
sired to have the House wait. We desired to keep Mr. Berger 
standing at the door to await the determination of his trial, 


which is still under way and undetermined. There is no ad- 
judication of the Chicago trial as yet, except the verdict of the 
jury, which may be set aside by the highest court in our land. 

Mr. EAGLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. No. I beg to be excused just at this time. 
Suppose the highest court in the land should decide that Mr. 
Berger was improperly convicted under the law and the facts, 
what a situation that would present to the House; what a situ- 
ation it would constitute in the committee itself, after having 
taken the record and the minutes of that trial and embodied 
them in its hearings, and presumably having given them con- 
sideration! But the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. DAL- 
LINGER] says, aware of the difficulty that confronted him and 
of the awkward situation, “ Oh, if our committee had come to 
the conclusion that Mr. Berger was improperly tried, improp- 
erly convicted upon the law and the facts, we would have so 
reported to the House.” I believe that they would have so 
reported, but therein lies the danger. Where, in our Constitu- 
tion, is there any authority for the House of Representatives, 
even exercising its plenary authority of control over ifs own 
membership and their qualifications, to undertake to reyiew the 
determination of a court while pending? The framers of our 
Constitution very wisely divided our Government into its three 
ae branches—the executive, the judicial, and the legisla- 

ve. 

It is the function of the judiciary to pass upon guilt or inno- 
cence, and not that of legislative bodies. If it was ever so 
intended that they should have that power it would have been 
given specifically in the Constitution. x 

The gentleman says that he doubts whether the gentleman 
from New York, referring to myself, has read the Constitution. 
I beg to say that I have given it considerable study. There is 
no difficulty in the fourteenth amendment except such as we 
deliberately make for ourselves. If a man gives aid to the 
enemy or engages in sedition, his act is treason, and treason is 
acrime. Where is the tribunal where men are tried for crime? 
It is in our courts, not in our legislatures. We can very well 
forego the plenary authority we have to pass on the qualifica- 
tions of Members and say, particularly where they have been 
charged with this offense and subjected to a trial, that we will 
await the final adjudication of the court. Nothing would be 
lost by that policy. I think it would have been becoming of 
this great deliberative body to have gone slowly and delib- 
erately, and not undertaken to wrest from the courts their right 
to review the evidence. We should not have meddled with it; 
the gentleman's committee should not have meddled with the 
court record while it was in the sanctuary of our courts. That 
is my attitude—no intention whatever to impeach the judgment 
and patriotism of the gentlemen of the committee or of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, no intention whatever to hurt 
the feelings or the sentiments of anybody in this House, but 
taking the ground wholly and solely that the United States of 
America is big enough, grand enough, noble enough to be calm, 
deliberate, judicial to the last. [Applause.] 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder of 
my time to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BRIGGS]. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am very much in favor of the bill pending before the 
committee. It seems to me that the Government has been 
waiting rather a long time to grant some relief to these men 
who have been so patient and faithful for so long without such 
relief. A great number of these customs employees and other 
employees covered by this bill are employed along the dock 
fronts in the customs service in the great ports throughout this 
country, and many of them at the ports in my district—the ports 
of Galveston and of Texas City. Those men work at all times 
and in all weathers, and they do not complain. They can not 
stand the burden and pressing costs of the high increase in 
living without some relief, however. This bill undertakes to 
put into force and effect by law regulations that the Govern- 
ment, through the Treasury Department, has already sought to 
establish almost to the same degree. The bill carries a little 
greater compensation, as I understand it, than now obtained, 
compensation that is absolutely needed. 

The measure provides, however, that this cost does not fall 
upon the Government, but falls upon the owner, agent, master, 
or consignee of such vessel or conveyance who wants the services 
of these inspectors, weighers, and other employees to discharge 
their vessels at a time when these men ordinarily would not be 
required to perform that duty. If those gentlemen want that 
convenience and that service and are willing to pay for it, I 
do not see why Congress should hesitate to grant that privilege 
to these men who are as faithful a body as any that the Gov- 
ernment employs. And this recognition of the eight-hour day 
in this Government service, and which obtains in other branches 
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of the service, is such also as is due them, and I am glad to 

see recoguition accorded them by the committee which reported 

this biil and by the Senate that passed it, and I hope it will be 
passed by this committee and the House. 

I thank you, gentlemen. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (S. 3418) to amend an act entitled An act to provide for the 
lading or uniading of vessels at night, the p ry entry of 
vessels, and for other purposes,” approved February 13, 1911. 

Be tt enacted, eto, That section 5 of an act entitled “An act to 
provide for the jading or unlading of vessels at ht, the 711 1012. 
entry of vessels, and for other purposes,” approved February 13, 191 
be, and is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 5. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall fix a reasonable 

rate of extra compensation for overtime services of 5 store- 
keepers, weighers, and other customs officers and employees who may 
be required to remain on duty between the hours of 5 o'clock p. m. 
and § o'clock n. m., or en Sundays or holidays, to perform services in 
connection with the lading or unlading of cargo, or the lading of cargo 
or merchandise for transportation in bond or for exportation in bond 
or for exportation with benefit of drawback, or in connection with the 
receiving or delivery of cargo on or from the wharf, or in connection 
with the unlading, receiving, or examination of baggage, 
such rates to be fixed on the basis of one-half day's additional pay for 
each two hours or fraction thereof that the overtime extends be- 
ond 5 o’clock p. m. (but not to exceed two and one-half days’ pay 
or the full period from 5 o'clock D: m. to 8 o'clock a. m.), and 0 
additional days“ pay for Sunday or holiday duty. The said extra com- 
pensation shall paid by the master, owner, agent, or consignee of 
such vessel or other conveyance whenever such special license or permit 
for immediate lading or unlading of or for lading or ananing at night 
or on Sundays or holidays shall be granted to the collector òf customs, 
who shall pay the same to the several customs officers and emplo 

entitled thereto according to the rates fixed therefor by the * 

of the Treasury: Provided, That such extra com tion shall be paid 

if such officers or employees have been ordered to repart for duty and 
have so reported, whether the actual lading, unlading, receiving, de- 
ey or examination takes place or not. Customs officers acting as 
boa: ing officers and any customs officer who may be desi ted for 
that purpose by the collector of customs are hereby autho. to ad- 
minister the oath or affirmation herein provided for, and such boarding 
officers shall be allowed extra c msation for services in boarding 
vessels at night or on Sundays or holidays at the rates bed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury as herein provided, the d extra com- 
pensation to be paid by the master, owner, agent, or consignee of such 
Tessel.” 


Also the following committee amendment was read: 
Page 2, line 10, after the word “or,” insert the word“ major.” 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer a substi- 
tute-for the committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I offer an amendment to strike out the 
word “ major,” and after the word “ thereof,” in the same line, 
line 10, insert “ of at least one hour.” 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the committee amendment offer 7 Mr. Treapwar: 

2, Iine 9, strike out the word “ major,” and after the word 
8 the 2 the words “ of at least one hour,“ so that as amended 
the lines will read: 

“Such rates to be fixed on the basis of one-half day's additional pay 

or each two hours or fraction thereof of at least one hour that the 
overtime extends beyond 5 o’ciock p. m.” 
i Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, when this bill was first pre- 
sented to the subcommittee of which I was a member I confess 
it gave me something of a shock. When I read the bill and 
saw that it gave a day's overtime for any time beyond the pre- 
scribed day, it somewhat disturbed me. For instance, it pro- 
vided in the original bill that after the first eight hours any 
service rendered, even one minute, should entitle the inspector 
to an extra full day's pay. The bill as passed by the Senate 
Was somewhat different, and this in turn has been somewhat 
changed by our committee, until it is now in its present shape. 
Upon a first reading even yet it would seem that we are rather 
liberal with other people's money. You will note that for a 
little overtime we allow an additional day’s pay, and for a 
little more overtime still another day, so that within the com- 
pass of one 24-hour period an inspector can make three and 
one-half days’ pay. A somewhat closer examination, however, 
will reveal this fact, that these men are paid a very low sal- 
ary—$4, $5, or $6 per day—and that the hours which they 
have to work are not at all such as the average man would 
arrange for himeelf ns an ideal schedule. 

Mr, PARRISH. Will it interrupt the gentleman to ask him 
a question? 

Mr. TILSON. I yicld. f 

Mr. PARRISH. I would like to know, for the benefit of the 
Recon and myself, personally, how much they get per day? 

Mr. TILSON. They get $4, $5, or $6 as their basic salary. 
There are three different grades. If they werk only a day, 
without overtime, that is what they get. The old schedule, under 
which they now work, is a 10-hour day, beginning at T o'clock 
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in the morning and running until G o’clock at night, with one 
hour off for luncheon. The rule provides that after 6 o'clock 
any time over entitles them to an extra day. They gain some- 
thing on this arrangement, because they often have to work 
overtime, and so they undoubtedly gain many overtime days in 
that way. 

What this bill seeks to do is to enact into law what has been 
a Treasury regulation, with this change, that instead of a 
10-hour day it makes an eight-hour day, which the subcommittee 
thought proper. Instead of providing that for any time after 
an eight-hour day the inspector shall receive an extra day's com- 
pensation, we provide in the bill that for any time beyond two 
hours or 2 major fraction of two hours—that is, for any time 
beyond an hour—he shall receive an additional half-day's pay. 
Even this would seem liberal were it not for the very low salary 
and the very bad hours which these men have to work. It 
seemed to the subcommittee that, taking the regulations which 
have prevailed for many years, and taking the very low com- 
pensation which these men receive per day, the schedule as fixed 
in this bill is not more than fair for them. 

Mr. JUUL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield to the gentleman from Lilinois. 

Mr. JUUL. I would like to ask the gentleman if it is not a 
fact that if the bill stands as it is now written there will be 
three days’ pay for overwork. I am reading now in line 9: 

Such rates to be fixed on the basis of one-half day's additional pay 
for each two hours or major fraction thereof. 

That you have changed to one full hour? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr, JUUL. Now, if the overtime extends beyond 5 o'clock 
N it would not exceed full two and one-half days’ 
pay 

Mr. TILSON. It can not exceed the two Gays and a half ad- 
ditional. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentieman has expired. 

Mr. JUUL. I would like to ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman have a couple of minutes in order to clear this up. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Connecticut have two 
additional minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. JUUL. In lines 18 and 14 you do not speak of two days’ 
pay for Sunday work, but you speak of two days’ additional pay. 
Two days’ additional pay would mean three days of pay. I have 
not any fear in connection with this. I am willing these men 
should be paid, but there is such a thing as putting the services 
so high that were will not be any pay. In other words, you will 
put the price for their services so high that nobody will use them. 

Mr. TILSON. No; the owners of the vessels which have to be 
unloaded are very glad to get the service of these men, and they 
do not make any protest whatever at the amount they have to 
pay for it. 

Mr. Of course, the American people, being the ulti- 
mate consumer of what is unloaded, pay the bill in the end. 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. The committee was looking at the fair- 
ness of the proposition and looking to the interests of the ship- 
owners themselyes. The committee tried to be fair to everybody, 
to the inspectors, to the shipowners, and to the general public, 
Hie as the gentleman from Illinois says, ultimately pays the 

ili. 

Mr. JUUL. Then I am correct in supposing that this means 
three days’ additional pay for Sundays? 

Mr. TILSON. Two additional days for holidays. 

Mr. JUUL. That makes three days. 

Mr. TILSON. If they use the entire overtime that is possible 
under this bill it would amount to two extra days. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut has expired. ; 

Mr. PELL. Mr. Chairman, is there an amendment pending? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘There is. Does the gentleman from New 
York want to offer an amendment? 

Mr. PELL, No. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard for a moment, 

I wish to cell the attention of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Treapway], in charge of the bill, to the fact that it 
seems to me the language originally contained in the committee 
amendment, “major fraction thereof,” referring to the over- 
time of two hours, is better than the language he offers as a 
substitute, since the language “major fraction” preserves the 
continuity of expression, whereas the langunge of the gentle- 
man’s substitute uses the word “ fraction” and strikes out the 
word “‘major,” and then uses the language “of at least one 
hour,” so that it would read, “half day additional pay for erch 
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two hours and a fraction thereof of at least one hour.” Does 
not the gentleman think that the present language is better? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I would say to the gentleman from Ohio 
that I believe that the language in which the committee phrased 
the amendment is much better language, so far as English goes, 
than the substitute, but the change is made at the request of 
the inspectors themselves. Two of them called on me yester- 
day and called my attention to the fact that if a man worked 
more than one hour it would mean that he would continue on 
two hours. In other words, they would not set him to work an 
additional hour and then stop, but would continue him on for 
two hours, so that they wished to have it appear that even if a 
man worked the even hour rather than an hour and one min- 
ute he would get paid for this overtime. 

Mr. GARD. It is the desire on the part of these gentlemen 
to see that they get pay if they work an hour overtime? 

Mr. TREADWAY. If they work one hour overtime they will 
get the pay provided, as we intended they should. I will say 
that formerly the Treasury Department ruled that 30 minutes 
constituted the beginning of overtime, whereas we have raised 
that to one hour; and the phrase, as the inspectors themselves 
designated they would prefer to have it, would take care of 
the situation better than the word major,“ and therefore it 
was offered in their behalf rather than as a piece of good 
English. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to strike out the last word, 

Mr. ROGERS. I should like to ask the gentleman in charge 
of the bill a question concerning the word “of,” in line 18 of 
page 2. The point is an exceedingly small one, but I can not 
make that word “of” mean anything. It does not seem to have 
any object or any purpose there at all. I wondered if by chance 
it was a misprint. 

Mr. TREADWAY. In response to the inquiry of my colleague 
from Massachusetts I may say that any man who can add a 
“k” to the name of a river can find occasions for very small 
amendments if he will hunt for them, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to adopt the amendment suggested by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

I move to strike out the word “of” in line 18. It is evidently 
a misprint. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
TREADWAY] moves to strike out the word “of” in line 18, 
on page 2. In the print of the bill I have, Senate bill 3418, 
there is no word “of” in that line. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, ling 18: Strike out the word “of,” after the word“ unlading.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard on the amend- 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me, with all due 
deference to both gentlemen from Massachusetts, this word 
“of” is in line 18 because it should be there. It reads as 
follows: “ Whenever such special license or permit for the imme- 
diate Jading or unlading of or for lading or unlading at night 
or on Sundays.” There are two subdivisions. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. If the gentleman was correct, would he 
not insert the word again after “unlading”? It ought to be 
uniform. It either ought to be there in both places or in 
neither. 

Mr. ROGERS. What is the object of the preposition “of”? 

Mr. GARD. To limit it to the designation of two things. 
One is for the immediate lading or unlading, and the other the 
unlading at night. I do not think it amounts to a great deal 


one way or the other. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman, I rise to express my hearty 
approval of this measure. The force of customs inspectors and 
other customs officers covered by this bill have been and are, 
in my opinion, much underpaid. They render faithful and 
arduous service. During the winter months their work is 
particularly exacting and hard. They are an intelligent set of 
officials, and were they to turn to other avenues of employment 
outside of Government work and do it with the same zeal, 
earnestness, fidelity, and efficiency as they do in the Customs 
Service, a private employer with due regard to his own interest 
would give them a large increase over what their official 
salaries are. They are necessarily required in wind and 
weather, and in storm and often amid great difficulties, to 
perform their service, and they have performed it well, and 
I am glad that at least something has been done toward help- 
ing this very deserving class of Government employees. In the 
light of living conditions, the ever-increasing cost of living, 
the inability of these men, especially in the large cities, to get 
along with the meager pay they are receiving, and so that they 
may properly and decently provide for themselves and their 
families, it is but meet and proper that the Government should 
properly provide suitable compensation. Even this bill fails to 
give these men what they in justice and fairness ought to get. 
This, however, is a step in the right direction, and I am glad 
to support the bill. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. Chairman, no one who has ever returned to 
the United States can have failed to notice the courteous and 
efficient treatment that he has received from the customs of- 
ficials. I have come through several American customhouses 
myself and have been impressed every time with the thorough- 
ness, the politeness, and the sense of duty displayed by these 
men. Of course, there have been complaints, but my own obser- 
vation is that in every case the complainant is a would-be 
smuggler. 

These men belong to a particularly hard-used class. They 
must have a certain education and must keep up a certain 
amount of appearances. They are like all people on small, 
fixed incomes, being crushed between the devil and the deep sea. 
We should, I think, do what we can to relieve their case and 
the case of post office and other Government people, but we 
must not forget that their condition is only a symptom of the 
serious dislocation of our social and economic structure. They 
represent the majority of the brain workers of the country, and 
it will seriously menace our institutions if this class is to be 
left discontented and its legitimate grievances only treated 
with local palliations. Big, general, constructive laws will do 
far more even for special cases than the mere treatment of 
symptoms. The immediate suffering must be alleviated, but 
we must not be blind to the real demand of the country that 
we should frame the laws under which the people can start up 
that production which alone can be the answer to our economic 
difficulties. 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Duret: Page 3, line 10, strike out the 
quotation marks, insert a semicolon, and the following: 

“ Provided further, That in those ports where customary working 
hours are other than those herein above mentioned the collector of cus- 
toms is vested with authority to regulate the hours of customs em- 
ployees so as to a with prevailing working hours in said ports; but 
nothing contained in this pene shall be construed in any manner to 
affect or alter the longra of a working day for customs employees or the 
overtime pay herein fixed.” 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I reserve a point of order against the 


amendment for the purpose of hearing an explanation of it. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Mr. Chairman, this is the identical amendment 
which I discussed during the general debate at the request of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. I would 
have preferred to wait until this time, because it requires a 
renewal of the discussion, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I have looked forward with intense in- 
terest to the pleasure of listening to the gentleman. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. I am delighted that T have so interested an 


auditor as the gentleman from Ohio. This amendment has the 
approval of the two gentlemen on the subcommittee of the Com- 


mittee on Ways and Means, the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. TREApway] and the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Tison], who have considered this measure. The bill in ques- 
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tion, in providing for overtime pay, fixes the same between 5 
o'clock p. m. and 8 o'clock a. m. It happens that in the city of 
New Orleans the working hours of the longshoremen are from 
7 a. m, to 4 p. m., and in order that there shall be no conflict 
between this bill and the working hours of the laboring men of 
that city, and possibly in other ports, this proviso simply au- 
thorizes the collector of customs to adjust the hours of the 
eustomhouse employees with those of the prevailing working 
hours in that city. In other words, if the men begin their work 
at 7 o’clock and work until 4, the collector of customs can pro- 
vide that the overtime shall be from 4 p. m. until 7 the next 
morning instead of from 5 p. m. until 8 o'clock the next morn- 
ing. It is entirely permissive, If the collector of customs sees 
any reason why it should not be done, it is within his authority 
not to do it, and I have safeguarded absolutely any possibility 
of lengthening the working day to more than the eight hours 
provided by the bill or of interfering with the overtime charge 
in any way. 

Mr. TREADWAY. As I understand it, it is simply to con- 
form the hours in the lading and unlading of vessels and the 
customhouse hours at that port. 


Mr. DUPRE. Entirely; and at other ports, for aught I know. 
I trust the gentleman from Ohio has enjoyed my explanation of 
the matter. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, it would indeed be a 
hard-hearted man who would press the point of order in the 
face of so intelligent and lucid an explanation. Y 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio withdraws the 
point of order. The question is on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Louisiang [Mr. DUPRÉ]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I ask unanimous consent to return to the 
amendment offered by my colleague [Mr. Roarrs] to strike out 
the word “of” in line 18. My attention has been called to the 
act which this bill amends, and the word “of” is not in the 
original act, so there is no question that the word “of” is a 
misprint and should be stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
reoffer his amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think the request should be to vacate 
the proceedings by which the amendment was not agreed to. It 
is not a question of returning to the paragraph, as we are now 
considering the same paragraph. 

Mr. TREADWAY. We are on the same paragraph. I ask 
unanimous consent to vacate the proceedings by which the 
amendment offered by Mr. Rocers was disagreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Since the amendment was rejected there 
is no such amendment in the bill. Therefore all that is neces- 
sary is to ask unanimous consent to reoffer the amendment. 

Mr. TREADWAY., I put the request in that form. 

Mr. PLATT. Why does not the gentleman move to recon- 
sider the vote by which the amendment was rejected? 

The CHAIRMAN. That can not be done in Committee of the 
Whole. Is there objection to the gentleman reoffering his 
amendment? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Tunapwax: Page 2, line 18, after the word 
“uniading,” strike out the word of.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I wish to call 
the attention of the gentleman from Massachusetts to the sen- 
tence beginning with line 15: The extra compensation referred 
to, is to be paid to the collector of customs, is it not? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Les. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The sentence is so awkwardly 
framed that apparently it means that something is to be granted 
to the collector. The words “extra compensation,” are so re- 
mote from the words “collector of customs,” that apparently 
the word “ granted“ relates to the collector. 

Mr. TRBADWAY. I will say that has been the law since 
the Sixty-first Congress, and this is the identical language in 
the law. There is nothing here that amends the original law. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I am speaking of what is in 
the bill under consideration. “The extra compensation” is 
“to be paid by the master, owner, agent, or consignee of such 
vessel” To whom? You have to look a long ways further on 
to ascertain to whom it shall be paid. The bill reads that 
“ whenever such special license or permit for immediate lading 
or unlading at night or on Sundays or holidays shall be granted 
to the collector of customs,” and so forth. But nothing is 
intended to be granted to the collector. 


I suggest, and I think the change of phrasing will make a 
much better sentence, that the language of the bill should be 
recast so as to read as follows: 

“Whenever such special license or permit for immediate 
lading or unlading, or for lading or unlading at night, or on 
Sundays, or holidays, shall be granted, the master, owner, 
agent or consignee of such vessel shall pay said extra compensa- 
tion to the collector of customs, who shall pay — and so on. 

Mr. TRHADWAY. I think the gentleman's language is 
clearer, but the bill as prepared follows the identical language 
now in the law. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. This is very involved language, 
even if it is the language of the original law. 

Mr. TREADWAY. ‘The only drawback that I can see is that 
there is practically nothing to send the bill to conference. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. This is a House bill, is it not? 

Mr. TREADWAY. No; this is the Senate bill, and I think 
5 ee would agree to the two amendments we have already 

opted. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now rise, report 
the bill with amendments to the House, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr, Fess, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill (S. 3418) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to provide for the lading or unlading 
of vessels at night, the preliminary entry of vessels, and for 
other purposes,” approved February 13, 1911, and had directed 
him to report the same back to the House with sundry amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to, and that the bill as amended do pass, 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? 

There was no demand for a separate vote. 

The amendments were agreed to. ; 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 5 

On motion of Mr. ‘Treapway, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER, Has the Committee on Ways and Means any 
further business? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Nothing further. 

The Clerk called the committees, 

Mr. WALSH (when the Committee on the Judiciary was 
called). Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 7029. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman will state it. 

Mr, IGOE. If the Judiciary Committee is called now and 
takes up any time of the House, does that count as a full day? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it does. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that no 
quorum is present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw that point temporarily. 


MOTION-PICTURE FILMS. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 7629. 

Mr. GARD. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts intend 
to ask unanimous consent that the Judiciary Committee may 
have two full days for the consideration of its calendar? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, in reply to-the gentleman I will 
say that I do, and for this reason: The hour is late, and it 
will not take five minutes to pass this measure. After the 
measure is passed I shall move that the House adjourn, but 
before doing so I shall ask that the Judiciary Committee may 
have the call on next Wednesday and have two full days. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that he may bring up the bill referred to 
from the Judiciary Committee and that thereafter the committee 
shall have two days, notwithstanding the consideration of this 
measure this afternoon. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

A bill (H. R. 7629) to amend the penal laws of the United States. 

Be it enacted, eto., That section 245 of the act entitled “An act to 


codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of the United States,” ap- 
proved March 4, 1909, is hereby amended to read as follows: 


1920. 
“Sec. 245. Whoever shall bring or cause to be brought into the 
United States, or any place subject to the jurisdiction thereof, from 


any foreign country, or shall therein kno gly deposit or cause to 
be deposited with any one company or other common carrier, for 
erritory, or District of the United States or 


to 

place in or subject to the jurisdi 
United States to a foreign country, any obscene, lewd, or lascivious, 
or any filthy book, pamphlet, picture, motion-picture film, paper, letter, 
writing, print, or other matter of indecent character, or an 

medicine, article, or thing designed, adapted, or intended for pre- 
venting conception, or producing abortion, or for any indecent or 
immoral use; or any written or printed card, letter, 


pamphlet, advertisement, or notice of any kind giving information, 


directly or indirectly, where, how, or of whom, or what means any 
of the hereinbefore mentioned articles, matters, or nines may be ob- 
tained or made; or whoever shall knowingly or cause to 
from such express com y or other common carrier matter or 
thing the depositing of which for carriage is herein made unlawful, 
shall be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than five 
years, or both.“ 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, the only amendment to the 
penal law which this bill makes is to insert the words “ motion- 
picture film" in section 245. Section 245 places a penalty upon 
persons who bring or cause to be brought into the United 
States, and so forth, or deposit or cause to be deposited with 
an express company for transportation certain inhibited ob- 
jects, obscene hooks, pamphlets, pictures, papers, letter writ- 
ing, prints, or other matter of an indecent character, and 
this includes within that classification motion-picture films of 
an obscene or filthy character. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. GARD. Is the gentleman’s technical knowledge sufficient 
orian to advise me whether the correct expression is film or 
reel? 

Mr. WALSH. The proper expression as I understand it, the 
one that has been carried in the revenue law, is film, The reel 
is 55 mechanism, the object on which the film is wound or 
rolled. 

Mr. GARD. The films are wound around the reel and that 
is the way they are shipped. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; but I am reminded by the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonawortrH] that the film is the real 
thing. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. WatsH, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was ordered to lie on the table. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 

S. 3331. An act authorizing the Interstate Construction Cor- 
poration to construct a bridge across the Columbia River, be- 
tween the States of Oregon and Washington, at or within 2 miles 
westerly from Cascade Locks, in the State of Oregon, and grant- 
ing a license to construct and maintain the approach to said 
bridge over property belonging to the Government of the United 
States. 

LEAVES OF ABSENCE. 


Leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Canpter (at the request of Mr. VENABLE), for an in- 
definite period from Thursday last, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Kwæss, for the balance of the week, on account of 
important business, 


RESIGNATION FROM A COMMITTEE. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi- 
cation : 
JANUARY 28, 1920. 
My Dran Mr. SPRAKER GILLETT: On account of the pressure of other 
assumed public duties I can not give that attendance necessary to a full 
performance of duty as a member of the Committee on Elections No. 1, 
and must, therefore, respectfully tender, and do so hereby, my resigna- 
tion as a member of that committee. 
highest considerations, 
Very truly, yours, Joe H. EAGLE, 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, the resignation will be 
accepted. 
There was no objection. 


, EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. BENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting an interview had 
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with Mr, Clark, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
appeared in the Baltimore Sun of this morning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 3 o'clock and 
57 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, January 29, 1920, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting ten- 
tative draft of a bill to enable the Navy Department to transfer 
to any other branch of the Government desirous of same any 
vessel which has been or may hereafter be stricken from the 
Navy list under law; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of the Navy sub- 
mitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation for increase of 
certain salaries under the Navy Department for the fiscal year 
1921 (H. Doc. No. 688); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. PLATT, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R, 11807) to amend section 
5146 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, in relation to 
the qualifications of directors of the National Banking Associa- 
tion, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a re- 
port (No. 589), which said bill and report were referred to the 
House Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11268) granting a pension to Alexander Emory; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 5856) granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Mason; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 7845) granting a pension to John M. Williams; 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DALLINGER: A bill (H. R. 12128) fixing the com- 
pensation of the United States customs guards and night in- 
spectors; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EVANS of Montana: A bill (H. R. 12124) providing 


tor the allotment of lands within the Fort Belknap Indian Reser- 


vation, Mont., and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BURROUGHS (by request): A bill (H. R. 12125) to 
define and punish vagrancy in the District of Columbia ; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MOTT: A Lill (H. R. 12126) to grant additional pay 
to officers, enlisted men, and others who served in the armed 
forces of the United States in the war with Germany, to provide 
revenue for the payment of the same, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCHALL: A bill (H. R. 12127) to amend the act of 
September 8, 1916, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 12128) granting 
an increase of pension to certain soldiers, sailors, and marines 
of the Civil War and the War with Mexico, and to the widows 
of such soldiers, sailors, and marines; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

By Mr. CARSS: A bill (H. R. 12129) to provide for the eree- 
tion of a public building at Dyeleth, Minn.; to the Committee on 
Publie Buildings and Grounds, 
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By Mr. BENSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 288) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; to tha 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STINESS: Memorial from the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island, recommending to Congress the pas- 
sage of legislation providing for a quarantine station in the port 
of Providence; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 


Commerce, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
- By Mr. BROOKS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 12180) granting 

an increase of pension to Edward H. Bennett; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. ; 

By Mr. NEWTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 12131) for the 
relief of the heirs at law of Jacques Clamorgan; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. SANFORD: A bill (H. R. 12132) granting a pension 
to Michael F. Fisher; to the Committee on Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1162. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, of Detroit, Mich., relative to the 
famine in European countries; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

1163. Also, petition of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, of Detroit, Mich., urging that the treaty of peace 
be ratified immediately; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

1164. Also, petition of the City Council of Chicago, relative to 
the building of a new post-office building in the city of Chicago; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

1165. By Mr. ANTHONY: Memorial of the Senate of the 
State of Kansas, opposing further continuance of Government 
control of the railroads, etc.; also the House of Representatives 
of the State of Kansas, adopting the same resolution; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1166. By Mr. BRAND: Petition of representatives of 18 
short-line railroads operating in the States of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and Alabama, favoring the 
passage of the Cummins railroad bill; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1167. By Mr. BURROUGHS: Resolutions of General Phil Sheri- 
dan Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom, by Hannah R. Wallace, 
Somersworth, N. H., corresponding secretary, protesting against 
deferring payment of interest due on foreign loans made by the 
United States, and also in opposition to military, financial, or 
commercial assistance by the United States to any State seek- 


ing to reduce an alien people to subjection, etc.; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

1168, By Mr. ORAGO: Petition of City Council of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., favoring aerial mail service for Pittsburgh; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

1169. By Mr. CURRY of California: Petition of the Sacra-* 
mento Aerie, No. 9, Fraternal Order of Eagles, of Sacramento, 
Calif., protesting against immigration of orientals into the 
1 States; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation, 

1170. By Mr. DARROW: Petition of the Philadelphia Board 
of Trade, opposing the Federal urban mortgage bank bill (H. 
R. 10518) ; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1171. By Mr. DYER: Petition of sundry citizens of Kansas 
City, Mo., relative to certain legislation now pending; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1172. By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the City Coun- 
cil of the city of Chicago, relative to a new post-office building; 
to the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds, 

1173. By Mr. HILL: Petition of 20 residents of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., for the enactment of House bill 10518, to create a Federal 
urban mortgage bank; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

1174. Also, petition of 292 residents of New York City for 
the enactment of House bill 10518, to create a Federal 
urban mortgage bank; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 


rency. 

1175, By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: Resolutions of the Flint 
(Mich.) Board of Commerce, in favor of legislation to make 
illegal the publication or circulation of radical or seditious 
literature; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1176. By Mr. KIESS: Petition of Octagon Post, No. 291, 
American Legion, of Galeton, Pa., favoring the passage of House 
bill 10650; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1177. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of the Hooker Electro- 
chemical Co., of New York City, relative to car shortage; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1178. Also, petition of John F. Davidson, of Kingman, Ariz., 
relative to water-power legislation; to the Committee on Water 
Power. 

1179. By Mr. SCHALL: Petition of the Lincoln Club, of St. 
Paul, Minn., urging the passage of the espionage bill now pend- 
ing; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1180. By Mr. WATSON: Petition of the Willet ©. Sanford 
Post, No. 433, American Legion, Morrisville, Pa., in favor of 
House bill 10650; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1181. Also, petition of Bucks County Historical Society, 
Doylestown, Pa., protesting against the proposed acquisition by 
condemnation by the Government of lands extending from Tul- 
lytown to the Delaware River for the construction of a United 
States arsenal or other military objects; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


